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anthracite district—Carburated hydro- 
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and velocity of air required; determin- 
ing amount of air; use of electricity for 
power purposes in mines. 743. Air 
current; amount of rubbing surface: 
size of passageway; first aid: driving 
place toward water: withdrawing 
chargd in case of misfire #785 
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elements compose atmospheric air and 
percentage by vo.ume; elements 
absorbed by air current; causes of 
mine fires; sealing off section to ex- 
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ae production and distribution of coal 
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sor; capacity of air compressor; vol- 
umetric efficiency in air compression 929 
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props; meaning of 2 per cent. grade; 
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Analyzing the Economics of the Coal 


Industry 


NNOUNCEMENT by Secretary Hoover on Dec. 19 
that with funds supplied from private sources the 
President’s conference on unemployment is to under- 
take a comprehensive study of intermittence of employ- 
~ment in the bituminous coal industry is gratifying news. 
The subject is large, as is indicated by the outline of 
the field to be covered by the inquiry. No more able, 
disinterested and at the same time friendly agency for 
this work could be suggested than the men who with 
E. E. Hunt are working with Mr. Hoover. 

Friends of the coal industry despair at times at the 
magnitude of the task of both formulating the problems 
of coal and getting the story before the public in ade- 
quate and satisfactory manner. Two years ago the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers made a study 
and published a comprehensive study of the irregularity 
of operations of the bituminous coal industry. - The fact 
was established but the document stands as an engi- 
neering report on which the board of directors have not 
acted. The problem is too complicated for solution by 
panacea. 

Following the engineers’ report were the investiga- 
tions of Senator Frelinghuysen. These in 1919 were 
not only enlightening but decidedly helpful, but the 
history of 1920 indicates that the Senator not only 
failed to convince his colleagues on the real situation 
but fell short in his own education as well. The hear- 
ings conducted by Senators Calder and LaFollette were 
without fruit because conceived in distrust and outright 
ill-temper. They served only to inflame the public, with- 
out truly informing. 

The Survey of Waste in Industry by the American 
Engineering Council of the Federated Engineering 
Societies planned to include coal in its program, but 
the subject was dropped from the list in the final report. 
The President’s conference on unemployment failed to 
bring forth an agreement on coal. 

Now, without rush or furor, with funds to do the 
job thoroughly, the permanent committee retained by 
Mr. Hoover to carry to fruition his plans for the better- 
ment of conditions of employment in industry is to 
study coal. The outline of what this committee will 
examine reads like the synopsis of a treatise on the 
economics of the coal industry. Such a monograph has 
never been written; there is real need for it. Every 
opportunity should be offered, every facility advanced, 
every bit of information and guidance proffered by the 
men in the coal industry to forward the early but un- 
hurried completion of this report. 

A not to be overlooked point is the power of Mr. 
Hoover’s name in eventually obtaining wide and favor- 
able publicity for the finding and conclusions of Mr. 
Hunt and his colleagues. The objects of the original 
unemployment conference were attained—fair presenta- 





tion of facts honestly arrived at—by the sheer power 
of publicity. The forthcoming report on the coal indus- 
try we hope, and have every reason to believe, will like- 
wise succeed. 


Whistling to Keep Up Courage 

INERS in the anthracite region are enjoying a 
1 hard-earned vacation. Save for a very short 
period early in 1919, when the post-armistice slump in 
demand closed many mines, and for about six weeks 
in the summer of 1920, when the miners went on strike, 
the hard-coal region has worked to capacity without 
interruption since 1916, or for five years. In round 
numbers 30,000 of the 145,000 anthracite miners and 
mine laborers are now idle all or part time. One after 
another the collieries have been suspending for the past 
four weeks, as demand for coal has diminished. 

Press reports are to the effect that union labor lead- 
ers in the region have announced that the operators are 
closing the mines as a measure to coerce the men into 
recession from their announced position of having de- 
cided to demand a 20-per cent advance in wages next 
April, when the present contract expires. The assertion 
is equally absurd and on a par with the union leaders’ 
demand for such or any increase in wages. The oper- 
ators have already bought and paid for the labor to 
produce some 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 tons of anthracite 
valued at $40,000,000 which they are holding in pro- 
ducers’ storage. It must be obvious to all that there is 
a limit both to the storage capacity and the purse of 
producers. Should the producers throw this coal on the 
market at greatly reduced prices, pocketing big losses, 
the result would work more hardship on the miners than 
good to the public. The retailers’ yards are full to over- 
flowing and the householder is buying only to supply his 
needs from day to day. A cut in prices now, not war- 
ranted by reduction in costs—that is, reduction in wages 
—would throw the market into a turmoil and stop what 
little buying there is. No one—producer, retailer or 
householder—would keep on hand a ton of coal not ac- 
tually needed, and production would soon be halved, 
with more miners out of work. 

The miners must realize that not the operators but 
the public is demanding that the union leaders permit 
the men to take reductions in wages next April. They 
really do know this—they are whistling to keep up their 
courage, hoping against hope that by demanding more 
they may be able to hold what they have. It simply 
cannot be done. As for the miners’ asserting that wages 
can be maintained or even increased and the operators 
even then have sufficient margin left to lower the price 
to the consumer, we can but say that it is not so. 

The cost of producing anthracite is as variable as the 
cost of living. No one questions the statistics published 
by the Federal Trade Commission on the cost of produc- 
ing anthracite, which covers 1918 as the latest period. 

1 


2 


The f.o.b. mine cost in November and December, 1918 
(since when there has been a large increase in wages 
and consequently in costs), ranged from $3 to $11.10 per 
gross ton for fifty-six independent operators and from 
$3.73 to $5.82 per gross ton for nine railroad companies, 
whose output was, roughly, 70 per cent of the total. 

Now, obviously, with the maximum difference be- 
tween high and low of $2.09 per ton in the average mine 
cost for the nine large companies and with selling prices 
varying at most but 25c. it is plain to him wha would 
read that either (1) a majority are making scandalous 
profits, (2) a majority are losing vast sums, or (3) 
there is a happy medium between these two extremes. 
The latter is the true state of affairs. One or two com- 
panies are making fancy profits, no doubt; a few others 
are making no profits, doubtless doing little more than 
covering out of pocket expenses, while in between, the 
“average” group is on a reasonable basis. 

The same is true of the independents. 
there is a maximum variation of $7 in costs of produc- 
tion. Rest assured the fellow who had the $11 per ton 
cost in 1918 is not working now, nor are some if any 
of those whose costs three years ago were $6 or more. 

Unfortunately we have no comparable general average 
figures of cost of living and earnings for the anthracite 
miners and laborers. But we can assume for argument’s 
sake a figure, say $250 per month, as average earnings 
of miners. Compare the individual with a family of six, 
a home on which he is making payments, perhaps a 
jitney, piano and other modern necessities of the well- 
to-do. Earnings of $250 a month may look small to him; 
he is a high-cost miner. On the other hand is the single 
man—no heavy operating costs, just board for one, no 
heavy overhead because no real estate—he is the low-cost 
miner. In between is the average. The high-cost miner 
would like to be earning sufficient for costs and a sur- 
plus besides, but when he is idle part time, as today, 
he must perchance draw on his savings account. The 
low-cost miner, of course, is and has been making a 
handsome profit these many years. 

The ordinary, inescapable natural laws prevent our 
forcing him to take a lower wage so long as he does as 
much work as the man with the big family. And we 
cannot cut all wages to a level that would permit only 
the single men to live. Too often the miners shout about 
the huge profits of one company, saying nothing about 
the poor relations. Too often in the past the coal oper- 
ators have told us how many hundreds of dollars the 
best paid men earn, but nothing about the lowest. We 
anticipate that there will be no occasion for criticism on 
that score this year. 


A Higher Tariff Under Another Name 


N THE midst of the confusing welter of assertion and 

denial from those whose interests are affected by the 
proposed American valuation plan, many are turning to 
the professional economists for counsel. This group 
takes a remarkably united and unequivocal stand in 
opposition to the measure. The grounds upon which 
they take their stand are, roughly, these: 

In the first place, they believe that the proposed plan 
really means a higher tariff. They recognize that the 
precise rates to be imposed on the American values are 
the determining factor here but they are convinced that 
those urging the plan intend to see to it that the rates 
shall be sufficiently high to cover any uncertainty inci- 
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dent to the establishment of the new valuation basis. 
They suspect that at bottom the proposal resolves itself 
into a demand for a hidden and undetermined amount 
of increased protection. 

The arguments, aside from this, do not impress the 
economists. The three which contain some modicum of 
force are that the plan will meet the problem of the 
fluctuating exchanges, that it will prevent “dumping” 
and that it will put up a more effective bar against the 
country with exceptionally low production costs. The 
economists point out, however, that prices rise in 
countries whose exchanges fall and:that any disparity in 
the two movements is largely offset by the internal dis- 
organization of the productive forces in the country 
whose exchanges are violently deranged. “Dumping,” 
they believe, can best be prevented by administrative 
measures applied when the facets of a particular situa- 
tion demand them. 

On the other hand, the economists are considerably 


influenced by the contention that the adoption of the © 


proposed plan would introduce so much uncertainty into 
the process of importing goods as greatly to embarrass 
the process. 

The administrative difficulties of obtaining fair cost 
figures from American manufacturers interested in 
excluding their rivals’ goods, of determining American 
costs in the case of goods which America does not make, 
and of obtaining uniform valuations at various points of 
entry are perfectly self-evident. Furthermore, it is con- 
trary to all past practice and procedure in this country. 
It constitutes, in the words of Professor Taussig, the 
foremost student of the tariff in this country, “a 
veritable leap into the dark.” 

After all, however, the opposition of the economist 
rests back upon his conviction that the proposal is 
equivalent to a demand for increased rates at a time 
when the true economic interests of the country would 
not be served by the establishment of a high tariff wall. 


Mining Machines and Coal Exports 
REAT BRITAIN’S evident determination to get 


back her foreign coal trade leads to the conclusion — 


that she must lower costs by a large increase in the 
near future in the amount of machinery used for mining 
coal. It is believed that both operators and labor in 
England recognize that this step must be taken, and 
there already is evidence that the purchase of coal- 
mining machines in unusual numbers is in prospect. 
Heretofore British mining labor has been very success- 
ful in holding to a minimum the amount of machine- 
mined coal. Under present-day conditions, however, it 
is recognized that costs of production must be lowered 
if England is to enjoy anything like her pre-war volume 
of coal exports. What is being done in this direction 
is indicated by data published in this issue of COAL 
AGE. The curve of machine-mined coal in Great Britain 
is steadily upward. In the eleven years from 1910 to 


1920 the proportion of the total so recovered has in- 


creased from less than 6 per cent to 13 per cent. 


There are now 5,000 mining machines of all types in 
use in Great Britain’s coal mines, compared with some 


19,000 in the United States. 


by machine than Great Britain in 1920. But all growth 
is slow at first and our competitor across the sea is 
learning from us—with our machines in part. 


We have had 5,000 ma- | 
chines in use since 1902, and in 1898 undercut more coal - 
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Unusually High Recovery Obtained by Use of Modified 


Advance System of Pillar Drawing at Indianola 


In One Section of the Mine Short Rooms Are Driven and Break 
Line Maintained Close to Pillar Faces—Flank Headings Aid in Roof 
Control—Gob Sections Ventilated by Force and Exhaust Systems 


By ALPHONSE F. BROSKY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


east panel in the Indianola mine of the Indian 

Collieries Co., at Indianola, Pa., the butt road- 
ways are driven at unusually short intervals, being 
separated from each other by an 85-ft. instead of by 
the 250- to 300-ft. pillar ordinarily provided. Some in- 
teresting experiments have been made in this section. 
The layout of this portion of the mine can be seen in 
Fig. 1. 

A modified “advance system” is being followed in the 
drawing of pillars. Consequently rooms are driven on 
only one side of the short butt roadways. These 
diminutive rooms can be seen on the right of the 
imaginary line joining A and B. They are 14 or 16 ft. 
wide and, of course, are only 85 ft. long. The room 

pillars are of approximately the same width. This 
practice of maintaining rooms and pillars of nearly 
equal dimensions is a wise one and should be more 
generally followed in this field, as it insures a greater 

ultimate recovery and provides greater safety in work- 
ing than could be obtained by ordinary methods. Only 
a few rooms are to be seen on the map because such 
openings are not allowed to stand after driving. 


OT est pane in the greater portion of the north- 


EXCESSIVE TRACKWORK AN OBVIOUS DRAWBACK 


In keeping with the system followed, their starting 
is purposely delayed until the moment when they can 
be driven up with the assurance that the break line 
in its movement will cut them off. As a consequence 
the pillars can be drawn back immediately, keeping 
pace with the progress of the break line. Small rooms 
were driven in the hope that a high percentage of re- 
covery would be afforded. This result was indeed ob- 
tained, yet later developments, notably in the south- 
east panel, have discounted the superiority of the small 
room, for the recoveries in the respective panels are 
equal. The great disadvantage of the small room over 

_ the large lies in the increase in the length of headings 
required, with their correspondingly increased track 
_ work, 

The method of first-mining here followed was planned 
in the hope that with it the drawing of the pillars 
would be made safer than when more usual methods 


- are adopted. After a room is started it is worked con- 


tinuously until finished, its driving being followed 
immediately by retreat or pillar drawing. 
The caved or gob region, as indicated in Fig. 1 by 
the area ABC, is triangular in shape. The hypotenuse 
AB is the line of the working faces of the pillars. In 
this article it will be spoken of as the break line. The 
angle made by this line with the main haulage depends 
entirely upon the widths of the room and pillar em- 
ployed; the greater these widths the greater the angle 
CAB. 


In the mining of the pillar coal on the retreat the 
room pillars are blocked out by narrow crosscuts which 
are placed on 8- to 10-ft. centers. The resulting blocks 
are approximately 4 to 6 ft. wide and 14 to 16 ft. long 
and with the greater length at right angles to the 
direction of the length of the room. It must be remem- 
bered that the working face ‘of any one pillar cannot 
be pushed ahead of the break line, and that consequently 
the advance crosscut in a pillar is adjacent to the block 
being mined. The blocks are undercut by machines on 
the end away from the break line but a small stump 
is left intact near the break line temporarily. This 
supports the roof. These stumps are approximately 
4 ft. square and are mined last, being eut away by 
hand. Where roof conditions are good, the stumps are 
completely recovered. It rarely. is necessary for the 
miner to leave them. The greater part of the coal 
unrecovered is that lying in these small stumps. This 
pillar-drawing operation is shown in Fig. 2. 


PERIPHERAL HEADINGS AID IN FALL OF ROOF 


This method of closely placed butt roadways and 
short rooms has been adopted in only one of the panels. 
An even more important modification is the driving of 
peripheral headings on the flanks of the working sec- 
tion, as indicated by CB and CA in Fig. 1. These are 
kept a little in advance of retreating faces and insure 
a straight break line and an easy fracture. 

In Fig. 2 let us assume that the roof falls along the 
line AB and that pillar drawing advances toward DE, 
which line will represent the new break after the area 
ABDE is mined out and the roof allowed to cave. It 
will be seen that as the robbing advances the roof will 
be supported along only one edge of the mined area, 
namely, along DH, if the headings CD and CE have 
caved so as to free the flanks. Thus a simple shearing 
stress is brought upon the roof at the break line DE. 
If the headings were not driven, the roof, in addition 
to being supported along DE, would also be supported 
along BE and AD. In this case the pressure acting on 
the roof area ABDE would produce a modified shear on 
the three edges rather than a simple shear on a single 
edge. The break in such a case would be irregular. 


ESPECIALLY HELPFUL IN INITIAL ROOF FALLS 


These headings are particularly valuable in starting 
a break line, as, for instance, in the area CFG where 
the edges CF and CG approach the edge FG in length. 
As the break line lengthens, the influence of the flank 
headings decreases. Their effect on the break line AB 
grows less because the ratio of the sum of the distances 
AD and EB to AB diminishes. The headings neverthe- 
less still retain much value inasmuch as they aid in the 
drawing of the part of the pillar in their immediate 
vicinity. They are not timbered, as their real purpose 
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is to bring down the roof and not to maintain a pas- 
sageway. 

The success attained in this method of working is 
attributed to (1) The peripheral headings, which 
after driving cave and relieve the roof pressure 
upon the coal; (2) keeping the break lines straight, 
thus avoiding excessive pressure on any one pillar, yet 
simultaneously effecting a uniform line of fracture in 
the roof; (3) maximum production for a given section; 
(4) the use of bleeders to increase the ventilation in 
the mined-out area. 

Excellent results are achieved by this method of 
working. No treacherous or unlooked-for roof falls 
occur, providing, of course, uniform progress is made 
at the several pillar faces along the break line. To 
obtain the best results, uniformity should be maintained 
not only in the pillar retreat but also in the room-and- 
pillar layout. Odd-sized rooms should be avoided wher- 
ever possible. These factors being properly controlled, 
the roof breaks evenly and at the time expected; so that 
all manifestations accompanying a roof break are repe- 
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titions of those that occurred prior to preceding breaks. 
At first thought it might be supposed that this method 


would encourage squeezes, but no difficulty has arisen © 


from this source. The barrier pillars are solid and 
show no signs of crushing or disintegration. 

Record is kept of the pillars and stumps that are 
left standing underground. Section maps are main- 
tained showing every portion of the unmined coal, and 
these are brought up to date at given intervals. 
small stump pillar is lost, it is shown on the map, with 
the gob by which it is surrounded. The coal recovery 
is calculated, moreover, by area and not by tonnage. 
This method is the more accurate and convenient, In 
the adjacent coal fields a recovery of 90 per cent gen- 
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erally is considered acceptable, this being the maximum | 


obtained in the average mine. The recovery at the 
Indianola mine is nearer to 100 than to 90 per cent. It 
actually amounted to 96 per cent for the six months 
which ended last June. 

The gob is ventilated by forcing air through it along 
the break line. The entries shown to the east of the 
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FIG. 1 
Indianola Mine 
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The stippled area 
CAB is the area 
where the pillars 
have been removed 
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and the roof caved. 
The coal in that 
part of the mine is 























being operated by 
what may be termed 
a concentration sys- 
tem started by 
roadways driven in 
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pair of roadways, 
can be made as nar- 
row as you please. 
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_ FIG. 2. PLAN OF MINING WITH SHORT ROOMS 
The rooms are 85 ft. long and 14 or 16 ft. wide with pillars of 
equal width. When pillaring commences the rib is cut by narrow 
crosscuts driven as needed but spaced at 8 to 10 ft. centers. This 
gives a pillar 4 to 6 ft. wide and 14 to 16 ft. long, which is mined 
away all but a stump 4 ft. square or thereabout. This is cut 
away by hand. 


northeast panel in Fig. 1 are intakes. In these the air 
travels north, thence west into the rooms and into the 
gob at B. Here it is split into two courses. One ex- 
tends southwest along the break line, at the same time 
penetrating the gob, and thence to the main entry 
returns through bleeders in the pillars indicated by F 
and G. The gob is so tight in places that the air movy- 
ing along this course does not thoroughly dislodge the 
gas from this section. However, no gas collects at any 
point away from the gob. 

An exhaust effect is produced through F and D, in- 
creasing the efficiency of the air circulation through 
the gob from the lower split which travels along the 
break line. It is a simple matter to sweep the gob 
section entirely clear of gas. This usually is done on 
idle days, the full output of the fan being directed into 
the northeast section by stopping the air courses through 
the other parts of the mine. From what has been said 
it will seem that the ventilation in this mine is positive 
and always under perfect control. 

In the southeast panel, rooms were at first driven on 
both sides of the butts. This method of working less- 
ened the number of entries required, but it made it 
difficult to ventilate the workings properly. Rooms are 
now being driven from one side only and are being made 
21 ft. wide and 250 ft. long, on 45-ft. centers. The 
usual room-and-pillar system is adopted with a slight 
modification in that the rooms are worked in sets of 
four. The company is obtaining excellent results in 
this panel, recovery being well above 95 per cent of the 
coal originally in the ground. 

Practically all mining is now being performed in. the 
eastern panels of the mine. In the southwest section 
Still less has been 
done in the northwest. A five-entry butt was started 
in this latter area for purposes of development, tying 


_ in with the entries driven farther south, and thus open- 
_ ing up the two panels on the west. 


Not far from the 
main haulage a so-called rock fault was encountered. 
This was pierced, and a normal coal thickness again 
encountered. Such occurrences are not uncommon in 
the Freeport bed of coal. 


‘and can be extended to any height. 
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Storage Wall That Will Not Bulge or Fall 


By W. K. CROSSON 
Detroit, Mich. 

HEN coal without large lumps is stored and there 
is no room, or it is undesirable to have it run into 
a conical pile, walls are built composed of l-in. hard- 
wood with long 1-in. strips running far into the coal 
bed. The weight of the coal on the strips holds the 
wall upright and forms the means of keeping itself in 
curb. But too often the wall will bulge and give way, 
causing much inconvenience, loss in labor and endanger- 

ing the lives and limbs of employees. 

The wall shown in the illustration is built in sections 
The material used 
for the box sides is 13 in. thick, 12 in. wide and 16 ft. 
long. These side planks are held together at the top 
and bottom by a strip 2 x 4 x 24 in., sunk flush with 
the edge. These binding strips are spaced 4 ft. apart. 
A 1 x 5-in. notch is cut in the bottom and top for the 
treaded stringers running into the coal. These may be 
of any length and should project about 4 in. from the 
outside of the wall with a 13-in. piece nailed to them to 
hold them in place. 

The space between planks forming the inside and out- 
side of the wall can be filled with coal, thus giving added 





DOUBLE WALL GIVES BETTER RESULTS THAN SINGLE 
In this wall the weight of the coal furnishes its own restraint 


through stringers which run into it. Further strength is given 
by filling up the space between the two walls with coal. 


strength and utilizing the stocking space to the full. 
A wall such as this is far more stable than the older 
form of construction and does not bulge or fall. 


THE FILM “THE StorY OF COAL,” prepared under a co- 
operative agreement between the Bureau of Mines and the 
National Coal Association, is being given widespread exhi- 
bition in India. A report from the representative of an 
American mining machinery firm interested in the picture’s 
exhibition states that the film had been shown several 
times in Calcutta and other large centers before the engi- 
neering and coal-mining fraternity and that it was being 
shown at numerous important collieries. 
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Protective Devices So Safeguard Coal-Mine Substation 


At Drifton That It Needs No Attendant 


Placed at Center of Load Substation Is 3,000 Ft. from Its Attendant— 
Provisions Made to Assure Safety of Equipment—First Motorman to Enter 
Mine in Morning Starts Substation and Last One Out at Night Shuts It Down 


By E. B. WAGNER* 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


EVERAL coal-mine operators and engineers on 

Dec. 7 witnessed an interesting demonstration of 

the new automatic substation at the Drifton 
Colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., being the 
guests jointly of the coal company and the General 
Electric Co., the manufacturer of the electrical equip- 
ment. The workings of this colliery cover an extensive 
territory, so that it is impractical to serve it all from 
one substation with current at 250 volts. The topog- 
raphy of the beds is such, however, that the mine is 
naturally divided into several sections. 

It was found that the haulage requirements of two of 
these sections could be supplied at 250 volts from a 
single substation without providing extremely large 
feeder capacity. In order that the substation might be 
located near the approximate load center of the two 
sections, it was placed about a mile from the breaker 
and 3,000 ft. from the nearest point at which could be 
found an engineer at work during every hour of a 
24-hour day, this man being in charge of a slope hoist. 
To save the wages of a station attendant and to obtain 
more uniform operation, it was decided to make the 
substation automatic—that is, controlled by a manually- 
operated pilot switch located in the engine house of the 
slope just mentioned. 

Central-station 3-phase 60-cycle power at 11,000 





*BHlectrical Engineer, Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 





volts is received at an outdoor substation placed near 
the slope. This is stepped down to 4,600 volts by three 
transformers. The alternating-current feeder line runs 
direct to the substation at this latter potential and 
thence passes on to supply hoists, pumps and fans 
located in other sections of the operation. 

The substation is a brick building about 20 x 18 ft. 
in ground dimensions provided with an asbestos-shingle 
roof. It contains a 200-kw. 250-volt direct-current 
synchronous converter with the necessary alternating- 
and direct-current control apparatus. The tap from the 
4,600-volt line goes through a pole-top disconnecting 
switch, a lightning arrester and choke coil of the horn- 
gap type and a fuse. From the fuse the line runs in 
conduit to an incoming oil circuit breaker operated by 
a magnetic contactor. Thence it goes to the converter 
transformers located just outside the building, from 
which the low-tension leads extend to the converter 
through the starting and running contactors. 

The heart of this substation is a motor-driven drum 
controller that governs the sequence of starting opera- 
tions and which is itself controlled by several protective 
devices. The operation of raising and lowering the 
direct-current brushes of the converter is performed by 
a small motor mounted on the bedplate of this machine. 

Starting is accomplished in the following manner: 
Closure of the control switch in the engine house ener- 


Automatic 
Substation 


This substation is 
on the surface. It 
receives its power 
from a transformer 
station at 4,600 
volts alternating 
current, This cur- 
rent passes through 
a pole-top discon- 
necting switch, a 
lightning arrester, 
and a choke coil of 
the horn-gap type 
and a fuse. Thence 
the line runs in 
conduit to an in- 
coming oil circuit 
breaker operated 
by a magnetic con- 
tactor, and passes 
to the converter 
transformers and 
thence to the con- 
verter through 
starting and run- 
ning contactors. 
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Inside of 
Substation 


Building has ground 
dimensions of 18 x 
20 ft. It contains 
a 200-kw. 250-volt 
direct-current syn- 
chronous converter 
with the necessary 
alternating- and. 
direct-current con- 
trol apparatus. <A 
small motor mount- 


ed on the bedplate 


of the machine 
raises and lowers 
the direct-current 
brushes of the con- 
verter. Among the 
protective devices 
are a dashpot tim- 
ing relay to provide 
against too great 
slowness in start- 
ing, temperature re- 
lays, potential re- 
lays, a bearing 
temperature relay 
and standard induc- 
tion-type overload 
relays. 


gizes a voltage relay which closes its contacts, provided 
the alternating-current potential is high enough for 
satisfactory operation. The closing of the contacts on 
this relay energizes a main-control contactor, which in 
turn closes, provided the various protective devices, 
described later, are in proper position. Provided the 
direct-current brushes are raised, closure of the main 


control contactor starts up the motor by which the 


controller is driven. If they are not raised, the circuit 
is first completed through the brush-raising motor, 
which then performs its function and stops, thus com- 
_pleting the circuit to the controller-driving motor. The 
controller drum starts revolving and first closes the 
incoming-line oil circuit breaker and then the contactor 
that starts the converter. 

The converter now starts operation and comes up to 


speed. While this is going on, the rotary field is flashed 


across the terminals of a small direct-current generator 
driven by the drum-controller motor to insure that the 


- field will be built up with the right polarity. After 


_ breaker. 
_ with similar apparatus of the independent feeder type. 


being flashed the main field contactor closes, putting 
the field onto the converter. The converter should now 
be up to synchronous speed, but if it is not, the con- 
troller stops revolving. When synchronous speed is 
reached, a centrifugal switch on the converter shaft 
closes its contacts, restarting the drum controller. This 


opens the starting contactor control circuit and com- 


pletes the circuits of the running contactor, whereupon 
it closes, putting full alternating-current voltage on the 
converter terminals. : 

The direct-current side of the converter is controlled 
by a generator type of automatic reclosing circuit 
The two power circuits served are equipped 


After normal direct-current voltage of proper polarity 
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. is applied to the converter leads a polarity relay closes 
the circuit of the operating coil on the generator 


breaker. This breaker then closes, as does also each 


_ feeder breaker after a predetermined time interval, 
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provided the direct-current feeder line is clear. 
. On stopping, the control switch is opened, thus in 
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succession cutting out the voltage relay, main control 
contactor and running contactor. This restarts the 
motor driving the drum controller, which accordingly 
revolves, tripping out the incoming-line oil switch and 
completing the circuit to the brush-lifting motor, which 
then functions, after which both machines cease opera- 
tion and all devices are in the “off” position ready to 
restart. As the locomotive drivers from both sections 
supplied from this substation must pass the slope 
engine house it is the intention to have the last man out 
at night stop the equipment and to have the first one 
in in the morning start it. 

This installation is provided with the protective 
devices described in the following paragraphs: 

A dashpot timing relay provides against excessive 
slowness in starting. This is held in a picked-up posi- 
tion until the starting contactor closes, whereupon it 
begins to settle. If it completes its movement before 
the running contactor closes (which would pick it up 
again), it closes its contacts and energizes a lockout 
relay which opens the control circuit of the main con- 
tactor. This relay is of the type that must be reset 
by hand. 

Temperature relays prevent excessive overheating of 
the machine windings. These open the circuit of the 
main control contactor until the windings cool down, 
whereupon a restart is made. These relays are adjusted 
so as to have a slightly greater rate of heating than 
the machine windings. A flash-over on the alternating- 
current collector rings energizes one of three current 
relays, which in turn energizes a notching relay and 
opens the main control-contactor circuit, causing a 
restart to be made. If operated three times without 
being reset by hand, the notching relay on the third 
operation locks itself out, causing a permanent shut- 
down until this device is reset manually. 

A potential relay across one phase and the previously 
mentioned voltage relay across the other phase prevent 
single-phase starting. These hold out the main control 
contactor until three-phase power is supplied. If single- 
phase occurs while the station is in operation the con- 
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verter will continue to run unless the current consumed 
becomes sufficient to cause one of the three tempera- 
ture relays to function. The machine will then stop 
and refuse to resume operation, as this would neces- 
sitate single-phase starting. 

Another temperature relay prevents the machine 
bearings from overheating. Similarly overspeeding is 
forestalled by an overspeed trip switch mounted on the 
converter shaft. These devices open the main control 
contactor circuit and must be reset by hand. 

Standard induction-type overload relays which trip the 
main oil circuit breaker provide against short-circuits 
in the station wiring. This, upon opening, if the other 
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apparatus is in the running position, energizes the 
lockout relay, thus tripping it and causing the station 
to shut down. 

In the slope engine house a small panel has been 
installed. This has mounted upon it a control switch, 
direct-current voltmeter and three incandescent lamps. 
The direct-current voltmeter is connected to the ter- 
minals of the converter and indicates when that machine 
is up to speed with proper voltage. One lamp is con- 
nected to each trolley wire. Thus they show that the 
direct-current breakers have closed properly. The third 
lamp gives an indication that the alternating-current 
power supply is on. 


Is Coal a Mineralized Peat Bog or Has It Been Formed 
From Woody Deposits of Great River Deltas? 


Peat-Bog Theories Assume That the Earth’s Surface Has Vibrated 
Like a Drumhead—Granting the Deposit Is Derived from Vegetable 
Matter Carried Into the Sea by Rivers, This Difficulty Is Removed 


By H. W. HIxon 
New York City 


tion composing it grew is open to many serious 

objections. Chief among these is the fact that 
in any coal region many beds may be found, and if this 
theory were true for each bed it would be necessary to 
assume that the land had been elevated above the sea 
or lake level during the growth of the vegetation and 
depressed below sea or lake level to receive the covering 
of sediments which later turned to stone and now form 
the bulk of the coal measures. 

Thick beds of sedimentary rock, most of which are 
of marine origin, require us to assume adequate erosion 
areas from which the materials of which they are com- 
posed may have been derived. This can signify but one 
thing: That the whole of the coal measures were at one 
time a vast delta deposit or dump from some previously 
existing continental land mass which has since subsided 
below sea level. 


Tie theory that coal was formed where the vegeta- 


ATLANTIC CONTINENT SUPPLIED THE DETRITUS 


During a geological period that preceded the forma- 
tion of the sediments which now compose the rocks of 
the Appalachian coal measures a continent existed to 
the east of the present continental mass of North Amer- 
ica. The Appalachian coal measures are composed of 
the eroded material derived from this no longer existing 
continent. The location of this erosion area can be con- 
fidently stated because sediments are always thickest in 
the direction from which the material composing them 
was derived. The rocks forming the coal measures of 
the eastern part of the United States are thicker in 
the east, and thin out toward the west. Areas of deposi- 
tion are always smaller than those of erosion in the 
ratio of 1 to 10 or more, and on this basis the 
Appalachian continent was a vast area with a large 
river or rivers comparable to the Mississippi emptying 
into a gulf or sea like the Gulf of Mexico. The Missis- 
sippi carries to the sea, as sediment and in solution, 
enough material to lower the surface of its drainage 
basin 1/6,000 of a foot per annum. Accompanying it 


is a vast quantity of vegetable matter which floats on 
the surface of the water. 

Some of the vegetable matter, having become water- 
logged, sinks below the surface and is driven along with 
the sediments. Such vegetable matter as floats con- 
tinues to float for some time after reaching the sea, 
and does not become waterlogged until it has drifted 
free of the sediments and reached clear water. It finally 
sinks and forms on the sea floor a thick mattress of 
woody material free of impurity. The sediments build 
out from the delta of the river mouth and in time cover 
this woody mattress, thus completing the first stage of 
coal formation. 

A delta has several mouths, and the dominant mouth 
at any time does not remain such for all time. This 
main mouth will naturally discharge the greatest amount 
of water and sediment and also of woody or vegetable 
matter. Each mouth of the delta, however, will dis- 
charge a portion of the total burden carried by the main 
river; otherwise the mouths would fill up and cease to 
exist. 
farther out to sea than the sediment. It spreads out 
fan-shaped from the river mouth and is followed by the 
sediments in the order of their fineness. The sediments 
also will spread out in a fan shape, thinning out as the 
distance from the river mouth increases. 

Imagine the river represented by the arm and the 
delta by the fingers of the hand, each mouth carrying 
its share of the sediments and vegetable matter to the 
sea. 


The vegetable matter, because it floats, will go 


In front of each mouth is building a more or less — 


thick mattress of vegetable matter which has floated — 
out into clear water, become waterlogged and sunk to | 


the bottom. These various mattresses of vegetable 
matter intersect and unite into one continuous mass 
in the direction of the sea, but near the delta they 
diverge and are separated by the following fan of fine 


sediments. This may account for the branching of the — 


coal beds and for the slate and shale partings in coal 
deposits. 


The slate partings in coal beds are persistent over 
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extensive areas and show that they were formed from 
extremely fine mud deposited in quiet water; otherwise 
they could not be so uniform in composition and thick- 
ness. All shallow water sediments show ripple marks; 
the absence of these from the slate and clay partings in 
coal beds indicates that they were deposited in deep 
quiet waters. It also has been observed that when the 
roof of a coal bed is composed of black slate the roof 
is thicker than when it is composed of sandstone. 
Partings always thicken in the direction in which the 
other adjacent strata thicken, and thin out in the oppo- 
site direction. A delta is, therefore, capable of building 
a series of coal beds simultaneously which may be sep- 
arated by barren material. The delta consists of a 
branching series of beds with clay partings between the 
members of the same coal deposit, and all the other 
phenomena that the theory of growth in place cannot 
explain unless it makes the unreasonable assumption 
that the surface of the earth has vibrated like a drum- 
head. 


ARCTIC COAL MAY HAVE COME FROM SOUTH 


It has been argued that, because fossil plants of tropical 
origin are to be found in the coal measures of high 
latitudes and because coal beds of considerable thickness 
are largely composed of such plants, the Arctic must 
have had at some time a tropical climate. If we consider 
that rivers in previous geological ages may have had 
their sources in the tropics and their deltas in the 
Arctic, we can see how far from the mark this evidence 
may have been interpreted. 

Waterlogged vegetable matter carried along with the 
sediments into the sea becomes embedded in these sedi- 
ments and gives rise to the carbonaceous shales of the 
coal measures: Thus it happens that we find all stages, 
from pure coal, resulting from vegetable matter sinking 
in clear water, to carbonaceous shale, which will not 
burn but which, nevertheless, contains an appreciable 
quantity of carbon. 


TREES WILL SINK WITH THEIR Roots DOWNWARD 


It also has been argued that because the roots of 
trees are found in coal in normal position, this is in- 
disputable evidence that the vegetation grew where the 
coal is found. Nothing further from the truth could 
have been offered as evidence, because trees swept out 
to sea by floods always sink roots downward, as the 
roots become waterlogged first, and naturally go down 
in the position in which they grew. Furthermore, the 
waterlogged, woody mattress that later turns to coal 
may accumulate on any eroded land surface that sinks 
below lake or sea level. Such a surface may well be 
covered at the time of sinking and inundation by grow- 
ing vegetation. The roots of the trees and their stumps 
would appear to indicate that all the vegetation grew 
where the coal is found, whereas only a minute portion 
of it actually grew there. The case of Reelfoot Lake, 


- in Tennessee, which was submerged during the earth- 


quake of 1811, will illustrate this point. An area 7 x 20 
miles sank, so that boats can now float over the tops of 
tall trees. If this lake receives a large amount of drift- 
wood which becomes waterlogged and sinks and is later 
covered with sediment, all the conditions for the proof 
of either theory will be present, whereas the major 
accumulation will be due to drift. 

Tidal currents of varying velocity are known to run 


along coasts, and this would cause the removal of the 


woody matter from the ocean bottom or prevent its 
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accumulation. In this way can be explained the thinning 
of the coal or its absence over certain areas. At New 
Orleans attempts were made to sink deep wells for the 
purpose of obtaining artesian water. At a depth of 
about 1,100 ft. a mattress of wood was encountered. 

The mud lumps which form the delta of the Missis- 
sippi may be explained by the accumulation of marsh 
gas, resulting from the decomposition of the woody 
matter at great depth beneath the clay of the delta. 
These mud lumps have been known to rise in the stream 
channel and change the course of the river, thus inter- 
fering with navigation. Occasionally small islands are 
formed in this manner near the deltas and gas and 
salt water are discharged from the summit of the domed- 
up land. 

During the earthquake at New Madrid in 1811-13 
it is stated that vast quantities of water were spouted 
from craters in the sandy soil. Lignite was brought 
up by the water. New Madrid is within the old delta 
of the Mississippi, although only a short distance below 
Cairo, Ill., and the mattress of wood at that point is 
partly carbonized to coal, whereas at New Orleans it 
is still wood. 

It would appear, therefore, from the evidence at hand, 
that a series of coal beds is forming at the mouth of 
every great river which drains a region where vegeta- 
tion is plentiful. This probably has been the case in 
all ages and will continue to be so as long as rivers flow 
and wood floats to the sea. 


Which Powder Is Best for Tracing Cloth ?* 


By L. A. LANSING 
St. Louis, Mo. 

REPARED powders for application to tracing 

cloth on which inklines are to be drawn have long 
been on the market. Some of these are sold under 
trade names. Sometimes powdered talcum and pumice 
stone are used for this purpose. Experience has 
shown, however, that the best material for this ser- 
vice probably is precipitated calcium carbonate, the 
common name for which is “precipitated English 
chalk.” This is relatively inexpensive. A 1-lb. cyl- 
indrical container of calcium carbonate can ordinarily 
be purchased from any druggist for about 35c. Such 
a supply will suffice for a considerable period, even 
in a relatively large drafting office. 

Powdered pumice stone sometimes cuts the tracing 
cloth and always tends to dull the ruling pen, hence 
its use is inadvisable. Powdered talc, while satisfac- 
tory when first applied, ultimately renders the surface 
of the tracing cloth greasy. For these reasons, cal- 
cium carbonate appears to be the preferable material. 





EXAMINATION BY THE BUREAU OF MINES of samples of 
lignite taken in the Bluff Point mine, located 16 miles north 
of Seldovia, Alaska, and about 140 miles south of Anchor- 
age, in that territory, reveal that this lignite is of fair 
quality and generally is preferred to the bituminous coal 
brought up from Vancouver Island or the States. It usually 
is sold locally to the canneries, although occasionally small 
boats take a load to Cordova and Anchorage. The price 
at the mine is $5 per ton of 42 cu.ft. A heating plant, espe- 
cially designed for the burning of Alaskan lignite, has been 
installed at the Alaskan Experiment Station at Fairbanks. 





BusINEss Is FINDING Out that if buyers will not fall for 
prices, prices must fall for buyers.—Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. 





*Copyright, all rights reserved. 
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How Mine-Moter Armatures Should Be Soldered 


Connections Should Be Cleaned and Then Tinned or Covered With 
Liquid Flux—For Overworked Equipment Use Pure Tin for Solder— 
» Half Lead and Half Tin Serves Where Locomotives Are Not Overloaded 


By H. H. JOHNSTON* 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HEN armature leads are to be soldered to com- 

W mutators the connections should be free from 

dirt, oil, grease, paint or insulating material. 
In many repair shops it is difficult to attain this im- 
munity. Before attempting to solder the leads or arma- 
ture coils to the commutators they should be cleaned 
thoroughly and then tinned.| Liquid flux brushed onto 
the cleaned metal parts and then allowed to dry offers 
a substitute for tinning, as it forms a thin coat over 
the cleaned surfaces which will remain until solder is 
applied. 

Mention was just made of liquid flux. This term is 
applied to the material uged to make the solder flow 
readily and to cause it to attach itself to the metal. 
This flux is made in either liquid or paste form. The 
compounds, of which there are many, give good results 
and may be used without harm. It is well to test the 
flux from time to time and, when deciding on which 
grade to use, to ascertain by the aid of litmus paper 
whether acid is present. This paper will turn red in 
the presence of acid. 
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SOLDERING AN ORDINARY 
COMMUTATOR 


When this method is used the solder frequently 
works back and joins adjacent leads, short-cir- 
cuiting them. This is particularly likely to 
occur when pure tin is used as solder. 


When the motors are operating at high temperature 
or are overworked it is advisable to use a solder of high 
melting point. Pure lead melts at 325 deg. C. (617 
deg. F.). A solder composed of one part lead and one, 
of tin has a melting point of 180 deg. C. (356 deg. F.) 
and is known as “half-and-half.” Pure tin melts at 
230 deg. C. (446 deg. F.). Pure lead cannot be used, 





*General engineering department, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. : 


as it is difficult to work, will not flow when heated by 
the soldering iron and cannot be made to cling to copper. 

Pure tin, on the other hand, flows easily and rapidly 
and so can be used, but it tends to spread beyond the 
surface being soldered. Greater skill, therefore, is re- 
quired when using pure tin. It will eat itself into the 
copper if too long overheated. It is more expensive 
than half-and-half solder, but when motors are over- 
worked or subjected to high temperatures and overspeed 
it should be used in the soldering of the armature bands 
as well as for attaching the coil leads to the commutator 
necks. Whenever tin is used, on account of its free- 
flowing quality the clearance between the parts being 
soldered should be as small as possible. 

When motors are being operated under normal condi- 
tions of load and subjected to neither excessive tem- 
peratures nor overspeeding, which latter causes unusual 
mechanical stresses, half-and-half solder gives good re- 
sults. 

Where special soldering pots are not in use the com- 
mon practice followed in soldering the leads to commu- 
tators is as illustrated in Fig. 1. With this method 
solder will frequently work back, short-circuiting ad- 
jacent leads and commutator bars. Special care is 
necessary to prevent this, particularly when pure tin 
is being used. 


SOLDERING LEADS BY WHOLESALE METHODS 


A process that makes it possible to solder at one time 
all the leads to the commutator is illustrated in Fig. 2. 
In shops where a large number of motors are repaired 
this equipment is indispensable. The armature is placed 
commutator end down over a central opening. Solder is 
then caused to flow: around the neck of the commutator 
by a lowering of the plungers in the two pots containing 
the molten metal. After the solder has been in contact 
with the commutator neck and leads connected thereto 
for several minutes it is drained back into the end pots 
by raising the plungers. The armature is then lifted 
away, whereupon another armature can be similarly 
treated. With this equipment all the armature-coil leads 
are soldered to the commutator in one operation without 
danger that any excess of solder will work back of the 
commutator necks. “heh 3 

Fig. 3 illustrates the soldering of armature-coil leads 
to the type of commutator that is fitted with risers. 
This operation is performed from the side, a wide-tip 
soldering iron being used. Excess solder will not tend 
to flow back from the connection provided the end of the 
armature opposite the commutator is raised about six 
inches. On the other hand,.if this is done the solder 
will tend to flow toward the forward end of the arma- 
ture, as is desirable. 

Soldering irons most commonly used where any great 
amount of this work is done are of the self-contained 
type. The arrangement is such that the iron is heated 
either by gas flames or by an electric heating element. 
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FIG. 2 


Soldering AlJJ 
Leads at Once 


Soldering pots of 
this kind are par- 
ticularly useful in 
large shops. Sus- 
pending the arma- 
ture commutator 
end down, the com- 
mutator is lowered 
into the melted 
solder until the lat- 
ter comes in con- 
tact with the com- 
mutator necks and 
with the leads. 
There is no possi- 
bility of the solder 
running back too 
far along the latter. 
After a few minutes 
the molten solder is 
drained back into 
the side pots by 
raising the plungers 
therein. The arma- 
tures may then be 
lifted out and other 
commutators sol- 
dered in like man- 
ner. Great speed 
of operation in the 
soldering process 
may thus be at- 
tained and the work 
is performed in the 
best possible man- 
ner. 


The ordinary soldering iron heated by a separate gas 
flame is much used, but appreciable time is lost and not 
as good work can be done, even by the use of relays of 
irons, for solder cannot be worked satisfactorily where 
there is a wide variation of temperature. Fig. 1 shows 
a self-contained type of iron, gas heated. 

In order to obtain good results when soldering observ- 
ance of the following precautions is necessary: (1) The 
connections to be soldered should be cleaned, tinned and 
kept clean until they are soldered. (2) The iron should 





FIG. 3. 


SOLDERING A COMMUTATOR WITH RISERS 

A wide-tip soldering iron should be used in this process, and 
if the joint lies in a slightly inclined position while being soldered, 
the molten metal will not tend to flow back along the leads. 
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be of a good size, so as to hold heat for long periods; 
2 or 3-lb. irons give good results. (3) The work should 
be performed with a hot iron. (4) Pure tin solder 
should be used unless it is certain that the temperature 
range of the armature will He such that half-and-half 
will give satisfactory results. Solder in thin strips 10 
or 12 in. long will be found of handy size. (5) The 
soldering iron must be kept well tinned at all times. 
To tin an iron, file the surface clean, heat and dip in a 
strong solution of zine chloride, then rub a solder stick 
on the hot iron to. give a good tinned surface. (6) The 
use of too much soldering flux should be avoided. 


AN EXAMINATION HAS BEEN MADE by Bureau of Mines 
engineers of development work on a deposit of lignite near 
Reno, Nev. Preliminary experiments looking toward pos- 
sible beneficiation of the material have been made. The 
shaft is about 45 ft. in depth and discloses a seam of lignite 
at least 30 ft. thick at the opening. The material improves 
with depth, and it is hoped that it will be available as a 
domestic fuel after briquetting and possibly as a power 
fuel in the vicinity of Reno.. 


AT THE EXPLOSIVES LABORATORY at the Pittsburgh experi- 
ment station a series of sand tests has been completed with 
the object of ascertaining the accuracy of the tests for 
determining the efficiency of a detonator for use with explo- 
sives. Further work is being done with T. N. T., tetryl, 
and California detonators along the same lines. From the 
results it will be possible to formulate specifications and 
tolerances for the detonators now in use and indicate means 
of testing and fixing tolerances for any new types that may 
be developed. 


“WHAT KIND OF COAL do you want, madam?” 

“What kinds have you?” 

“We have egg coal, chestnut coal and ————” 

“T guess I’ll take egg coal; we have eggs oftener than 
chestnuts.”—American Druggist. 
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Cage-Operated Stop Makes Caging Safe and Efficient 


Caging at Shaft Heads or Landings Is Accompanied by Much Risk of 
Improper Manipulation and Consequent Delay—Device Described, If Made 
Entirely Automatic in Operation, Renders Such Mishaps Improbable 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Kingston, Pa. 


cause accidents that will seriously delay the hoisting 

of coal, though without injury to those who operate 
them. Thus an improperly-designed station is one 
where cars may, upon occasion, get beyond control and 
run into the shaft, with disastrous effects to the guides, 
buntons and timbering, tearing out wires and piping 
and smashing cages, should they happen to be in the 
path of the car. 

No matter how careful and efficient the cager may 
be, so long as the human element is not entirely elim- 
inated he is likely to make mistakes. These mishaps, 
unfortunately, almost invariably occur during the rush 
hours. The resulting damage to equipment, serious 
though it may be, usually is secondary in importance to 
the loss arising from delay to operations and the conse- 
quent reduction in output. 

Furthermore through improper design shaft stations 
may be rendered not only liable to accident but highly 
uneconomical as well. In the effort to counteract this 
deficiency men may be employed in unnecessary numbers. 
Thus there is a waste of labor that might have been 
put to more productive use had the station been properly 
designed. 

Gravity, when intelligently utilized and not abused, 
is one of the most satisfactory of forces for the move- 
ment of cars at a shaft landing. To accomplish the 
desired result, however, the grades must be steep enough 
to effect movement of the stiffest cars and short enough 
to preclude the possibility of their attaining dangerous 
momentum. Such a grade, however, must be sufficiently 


[emcees design of shaft heads and landings may 


long to accommodate the longest trip of cars that will 
have to be handled. In other words, a stop must be 
provided at the landing against which the trip must 
continuously press. The only distance through which 
the cars can move freely is thus from the stop to the 
cage, and this should not greatly exceed one car length. 
Furthermore, they can traverse this distance only when 
the stop is released, permitting their passage. 

With a single storage track serving a two-compart- 
ment shaft such an arrangement as has been above out- 
lined is out of the question, as it is then necessary to 
install a switch in such position that cars may be run 
to the compartments alternately. This means that they 
must traverse an appreciable distance before they reach 
the cages or the stops immediately in front of them. 
Yet such a grade must be steep in order to accommodate 
stiff cars. The result is that those that are free-running 
must be spragged or braked in order to prevent them 
from attaining such a velocity as to cause damage either 
to the car or stop. If the stop fails under the impact 
the car is likely to go into and down the shaft. 

The device known as the Watkins car stop, invented 
by C. W. Watkins, of Kingston, Pa., a hoisting engineer 
for the Glen Alden Coal Co., has been adopted by this 
firm at many of its plants. This contrivance embodies 
practically all the qualities that an efficient car stop 
should have. It is simply and substantially constructed 
and not liable to derangement. As may be seen in the 
accompanying illustration, this device consists of a beam 
or beams pivoted in the middle and somewhat enlarged 
vertically at the ends. The pivot bears against a coiled 





WATKINS CAR STOPS ON THE EMPTY TRACK SIDE OF SHAFT 


The front stops are in position to prevent 
any motion of the trip of cars lying behind 
them. The stops in the rear have been 
tilted down by the lever which the boy has 


just pulled and is holding in place. 
empties can, therefore, run toward the cage, 
till one car has passed, when the stop will 
tilt and refuse passage to those behind. 


The Of course, boys like that shown are not 


only not entrusted with work like this but 
are not allowed to engage in any work 
whatever around the mine. 
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PEACH ORCHARD HEADFRAME OF GLEN ALDEN COAL CO. 


Separate empty storage tracks feed separate compartments of 
the shaft and each compartment receives its loaded cars at the 
foot of the shaft from a separate storage track. Thus the car 
stops can be placed near the cages. 


spring which eases the shock between trip and stop. It 
may be so arranged as to be either partly or entirely 
automatic in operation. In the first instance, it is under 
control of both the passing car and a hand lever; in 


* the second it is controlled by the car and cage alone. 


Circumstances will determine which arrangement is 
preferable at any particular location. 

The device is normally set at a distance equivalent 
to one car length from the cage landing or shaft com- 
partment. It rests upon and is supported by at least 
three ties, the last of which is braced to the shaft 
timbers. Except while a car is passing over it the stop 
never sets in any position other than against the trip. 

The installation at Pettibone Shafts Nos. 3 and 4 may 
be taken as typical of these stops; the grades approach- 
ing the shaft are sufficiently steep to permit the cars to 
move freely yet are long enough to accommodate a trip 
of either loads or empties depending upon whether the 
surface landing or a shaft station is under considera- 
tion. As in any case the grade is steep the cars rest 
with bumpers touching and with the axle of the leading 
car against the stop. When.a car is to be caged a hand 
lever is thrown. This lowers the end of the stop rest- 
ing against the axle of the leading car, permitting it to 
move onto the cage. The remaining cars of the trip 
simultaneously move forward. 

The device is of such length and conformation that it 
permits both axles of the car to pass the forward end of 
it, at which point the leading axle depresses the rear of 
the stop, thus raising the forward end so that it will 
arrest any further movement of the trip. 

As the trip can thus move only through the distance 
vacated by the car crossing the stop, it attains no dan- 
gerous speed or momentum. Thus only one car can 
pass the stop at a time, and as it is only slightly longer 
than the wheelbase the device is in position to arrest 
movement of the succeeding car before the first one 
thas passed beyond it. 

This type of stop is semi-automatic and the only 


chance of accident arises from the possibility of the 


ager manipulating the lever at the wrong time. This 
can be avoided and the entire mechanism made auto- 


matic by means of an attachment whereby the cage upon 


reaching its landing throws the stop. By this means 
a car cannot pass the device except a cage be in proper 
position to receive it. If at any time it is desired to 
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use the cage for hoisting or lowering other materials 
than coal the stop-operating mechanism may be discon- 
nected, locking the device in the “closed” position and 
effectively preventing the passage of cars. 

Employment of a stop of this kind permits gravity to 
be utilized in the movement of cars without danger of 
their running away and being precipitated down the 
shaft. The stop is always set against the cars except 
when the levers are wrongly manipulated. This risk 
may be entirely removed by making the operation en- 
tirely automatic and so free from the danger which is 
always present when the human element is relied on. 


Steel Mine Tie with Tee Clamps Fitting 
Into Lugs Holds Rails to Gage 


TEEL mine ties have long been used in and about 

the mines, until the shape of the tie itself has become 
fairly well standardized. Improvements in design, 
therefore, are largely confined to the means of fastening 
the rail to the tie. Many devices varying widely in 
detail have been developed. The latest steel tie to make 
its appearance is that of the McLellan Mfg. Co., of 
South Charleston, W. Va. 

As may be seen in the accompanying illustration, this 
tie, like most others, consists of a light channel iron. 
Out of the bottom of this channel at the proper distance 
apart lugs or loops are pressed. Through these, 
T-shaped clips are driven, one point of the tee resting 
on the flange of the rail while the other bears upon the 
tie. These clips not only hold the tie and rail securely 
together but maintain the rails at proper gage. When 
the clips are driven home, bending their ends downward 
over the edge of the tie holds the clip in place and pre- 
vents it from slipping and releasing the rail. 

When it is desired to lay a jumper rail this may be 
done by means of a special clip wherein one leg of the 
tee is bent upward, so as to bear against the ball of the 
jumper rail. It will be at once apparent that the jumper 
may be readily loosened and slid forward, then retight- 
ened at the desired point. 

The following claims of superiority for this tie are 
made by the manufacturers: (1) It reduces the cost of 
laying track by reason of the speed with which the 
operation can be performed. (2) If a change from steel 
to wooden ties is desirable, this can be made with the 
steel ties in place and the rails will consequently be to 
gage, after which the steel ties can be removed. This 
can be done without interruption to service. (3) The 
gage cannot be changed even where a jumper rail is 
employed. The rail cannot be removed so long as the 
clips are in place except by sliding it through the clips. 
(4) The sharp corners and edges of the tie in contact 
with the ground tend to dig into the bottom and prevent 
movement of the track. This is a particularly advan- 
tageous feature on curves. 

















STEEL MINE TIE WITH LUGS AND TEE CLAMPS 
Lugs keep the rails to true gage and so assure having a track 


which will be at all times safe for transportation. With a tie of 


this type track gages are unnecessary. 
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Collapsible Danger Signal for F irebosses 


Acts as a Warning and a Fence 


By R. W. LIGHTBURN 
Gans, Pa. 


UCH difference of opinion appears to exist as to 

the proper kind of danger signal for general use. 
A signal of this kind should be such that all persons 
approaching it will be amply cautioned that danger lies 
ahead. To assure that all comers will be adequately 
forewarned, some kind of living monument would need 
to be stationed at an uncountable number of places. 
This, of course, is out of the question. In its absence 
a signal with plain letters inscribed upon it should be 
so placed that all who are concerned cannot fail to 
see it. 

Such signals should be so made that they readily 
may be set up at the entrance or entrances to all 
dangerous places. The fireboss in the course of his 
examination prior to the working shift may have 
occasion to place several danger signals. Quite fre- 
quently it will take him some time to find a suitable 
board, and when found trouble may be experienced in 
placing it satisfactorily. Many times a danger signal 
is leaned against a chunk of coal placed upon the floor 
in the middle of the track. This is by no means a 
satisfactory warning. 

At best the fireboss has about three hours in which 
to make his examination and to place adequate danger 
signals. He has no time to hunt for an ax, a post and 
a nail. He is almost certain, therefore, to be behind 
time in reporting his section of the mine in shape for 
the men to enter, and the entire operation in such a 
case is robbed of an appreciable percentage of its 
output. 

The accompanying illustration shows a danger signal 
that can be placed in position securely and in such a 
way that no person can pass it without being fully 
aware of the fact. This contrivance is so simple that 
it needs little explanation. The frame is made of 1}-in. 
pipe; the signal is 36 in. long and 18 in. high, the letters 
being 10 in. high and red upon a white background. 
The side legs are so made that they will extend to any 
width from 30 in. to 12 ft. The signal can be placed 
upon a post or X-bar by driving a nail and suspending 
it from the hanger provided for that purpose. The 
lettering can be made larger if necessary, and other 
alterations can be made to suit local conditions. One 
advantage possessed by this danger signal is that it 
cannot be overlooked or inadvertently passed. 

A pocket is provided for a card or cards upon the 
back of the danger signal. These cards can be picked 


up by the mine foreman or assistant and checked with 
the permanent report in the record book. While this 
signal may seem to be unnecessarily heavy, this defect 
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DANGER SIGNAL TO BE ERECTED BY FIREBOSSES 


A dangerous place in the mine, especially one which involves the 
explosion hazard and into which the entry of a person is likely 
to do injury to more than to she one person thus trespassing, 
should be protected by a sign tuat cannot be unwittingly passed. 
That shown above is also a fence. 
not likely to fall down. The man who would pass it must remove 
it or crawl under it, and if he does so, and meets with an 
accident, the fault is his alone. 


It is so safeguarded that it is 


is more than compensated by the fact that it is a com- 
bined signal and fence. This I have proved many a 
time to be a great advantage. 


Ventilating Fan Ignites Gas in Upcast. 
Causing Severe Mine Explosion 


By F. C. SINBACK 
Oak Grove, Ala. 

EVERAL years ago I was employed at a large coal 

mine which had at its airshaft a steam-driven fan 
receiving steam from a single boiler located near the 
fan house. Every three or four weeks the boiler had to 
be cleaned or repaired, and consequently it was neces- 
sary to close down the fan. On such occasions every 
man was taken out of the workings and the circuit 
breakers and switches on every mine circuit were pulled 
out, removing any possibility of firing the gas elec- 
trically. 

One Sunday, however, after the ventilation had been 
suspended for two or three hours, the fan was restarted. 
It had been running only about three minutes at slow 
speed—for it was the general practice not to speed it 
up until it had run five or ten minutes—when a terrific 
explosion occurred. Fortunately, there was no one in 


the mine nor in the fan house either, the engineer, after. 


having put the fan in motion, having walked into the 
boiler room, which was distant about 75 ft. 

The state inspectors and the representatives of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines after making their examinations 
concluded that a fire probably had been left burning in 
the mines and that the fan when started drew an ex- 
plosive mixture over this fire, with the unfortunate 
result related. I was master mechanic of the mine at 
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the time and in making repairs to the fan house, which 
was damaged by the force of the explosion, I found that 
the fan wheel was loose on the shaft and on closer ex- 
amination I discovered that it evidently had been loose 
for some time, for it had worn the key and key seats 
quite perceptibly. 

The fan was enclosed in a steel housing which at the 
sides afforded little clearance. On finishing my repairs 
on the fan house and being ready to start and test the 
fan I remained inside the fan house to see how the fan 
would behave when the engineer started it up. This is 
what I saw: When the fan reached a certain speed below 
the normal speed of operation it shifted along the shaft 
and struck the housing, making a shower of sparks such 
as steel will emit when being ground on an emery wheel. 
Since that moment I have been convinced that the shift- 
ing of the fan and the sparks emitted when the fan 
struck the housing were the cause of the mysterious ex- 
plosion of that Sunday afternoon, for undoubtedly an 
explosive mixture of gas and air was being drawn 
through the fan at that time. 


Anthracite Inspectors Discuss Blasting, 
Electrical and Mine Fire Dangers 


OR the first time in the history of the anthracite 

inspectorate, the mine inspectors threw open to the 
public one of their regular semi-annual meetings, the 
State Department of Mines specifically requesting the 
operators to be present at the sessions held in the ball- 
room of the Reddington Hotel in Wilkes-Barre begin- 
ning Thursday, Dec. 15. The preliminary session was, 
however, for the mine inspectors exclusively, twenty-one 
men being present. 

The afternoon meeting was open to representatives 
of the operators. The first paper, which was presented 
by D. J. Roderick, was on danger signs. After some 
discussion motion was made and passed that the inspec- 
tors declare their preference for the adoption of the 
danger and warning signs now used in the bituminous 
coal fields of Pennsylvania. 

The next paper, on “Delayed and Premature Blasts,” 
was presented by Inspector 8S. J. Phillips. Attention 


was called to the dangerous practice of drilling with 


undersized bits. The author advocated that each section 
foreman carry gages and see that all drills be kept of 
sufficient size to allow the free insertion of the explosive 
cartridge. He called attention also to the pernicious 
practice of shortening squibs and recommended that 
men be prohibited from returning to a blast within 
fifteen minutes after the ignition of the squib. He also 
thought that every man should carry a watch. The dis- 
cussion which followed indicated a preference for legis- 
lation that would make electric blasting compulsory. 
Inspector P. J. Moore presented the next paper, which 
had reference to “Electric Haulage.” During the sub- 
sequent discussion it was brought out that the inspec- 
tors were in favor of the use of storage-battery loco- 
motives in preference to trolley machines throughout 
gassy regions of the mine. They particularly favored 
such types of locomotives as are gas- or flame-proof. 
Many of the inspectors objected to the use of electric 
locomotives where locked safety lamps are employed. 
A motion was made embodying this objection, but it 
was strenuously opposed by a number of the inspectors 
and representatives of the operators. The discussion 
brought out the fact that in many instances locked 
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safety lamps are used where no traces of gas are found, 
lamps of this type being employed as a purely precau- 
tionary measure. The motion accordingly was laid on 
the table to be taken up at a later meeting. 

On Friday, Dec. 16, “Mine Fires’ were discussed, 
Mr. Walsh leading. This subject was illustrated by 
drawings showing that a fire existed at the face of 
two rooms on a eross-entry on which seven rooms were 
located. The inspectors went on record as favoring the 
building of a stopping in the return in preference to 
one in the intake when fighting fires of this character. 

Fighting mine fires by means of inert gases also was 
discussed by Mr. Walsh. The method he proposed was 
the removal of oxygen from the air by passing it 
through a fire, then through a pipe under water, thus 
reducing the temperature of the gases to about 700 deg. 
After this the gases would be passed through a cooling 
tower and their temperature lowered to about 70 deg. 
They would then be forced into the fire area by means 
of a force fan. It was estimated that a plant of this 
character sufficiently large to produce 15,000 cu.ft. of 
inert gas per minute would cost about $20,000 and that 
the cost of the gas itself would be about 1c. per 1,000 
cu.ft. Mr. Walsh stated that flue gas from the mine 
boiler plant could not be used, as this usually contained 
too much oxygen. 

It was believed by many present that the method 
proposed would be impractical in case of a fire where 
the ground was broken and fissures extending to the 
surface had developed. It was thought that in such a 
case the gas would short-circuit and pass out through 
these openings. Others believed that the method would 
be practicable, provided that most of these openings 
to the surface could be blanketed. Mr. Walsh pointed 
out that the best results would be obtained if some of 
the surface bleeders were allowed to remain open, as 
this would permit a freer circulation of the inert gases, 
which, when they came into contact with the heated 
rocks in proximity to the fire, would cool them off. 

During the discussion it was pointed out that nine- 
teen fires now exist in the anthracite region and that 
collectively they cost the coal companies as much as 
$10,000,000 per year. Discussion on this subject of 
mine fires was so lengthy that it extended into the 
afternoon session. After its conclusion P. C. Felton 
began discussion on “Safety Lamps.” 

On Saturday morning the conference met at 10 a.m. 
and Mr. Friel led the discussion on the subject of “What 
Is a Mine Within the Meaning and Intent of the Min-— 
ing Law With an Abandoned Section Included?” Dis- 
cussion on this subject was short, as the party left at 
11 a.m. to visit the mine fire at a property of the Red 
Ash Coal Co., on the outskirts of Wilkes-Barre. 

After viewing this veritable inferno, the party re- 
turned to the hotel and the conference ended. The 
inspectors went on record as favoring joint meetings 
with the operators’ representatives in the future. This 
conference was a complete success. Such meetings 
furnish an excellent opportunity for the inspectors to 
become better acquainted with the operators and to 
demonstrate how they can co-operate with them. They 
also make it possible for the operators to gain an insight 
into the methods of the inspectors. 


JAMES T. BEARD HAS BEEN ILL for several weeks. His 
many friends will be glad to know, however, that he is 
well on the road to recovery. It is expected that his 
departments will reappear in Coal Age next week. 








The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 














the drastic reaction against inflation, according to the current 
“The financial and commercial 
interrelations of nations,” the Survey continues, “are so comprehensive 
and intricate that no country, however favorable its domestic condi- 
tions, can, in a worldwide readjustment, escape the ill effects of 


“Lae year just closed marked in this country a turning point in 


issue of The Guaranty Survey. 


economic derangement elsewhere. Nevertheless, American business 
activity in general has been for some months gradually emerging from 
the trough of depression. 

“The distinct improvement since mid-year in the fundamental 
elements of the business situation as a whole warrants a much more 
hopeful outlook for the coming year than was justifiable at the begin- 
ning of 1921. 

“The most gratifying aspect of the year’s industrial events is the 
upturn during the last few months in the general volume of production 
in the country, which about midsummer had reached its lowest point 
since 1914. Although some cf the increase is clearly due to seasonal 
influences, there has been, nevertheless, since July, an upturn so pro- 
nounced that it must represent fundamental improvement. 

“This upturn is most marked in the textile industry and less so in 
the iron and steel industry. The large consumption of cotton, 
required by the increased activity of the textile industry, is particularly 
encouraging in view of its influence upon an important section of the 
country and the revised estimate of this year’s cotton crop. 

“Production in many other lines of manufacturing has also shown 
pronounced increase over the low points of the year. Especially is this 
true of manufactures of paper, lumber, tobacco, leather, and food- 
stuffs—meat, flour, sugar, etc. These increases in volume of produc- 
tion represent not merely seasonal advances but more substantial gains, 
indicating the fact that readjustment of industry, lower prices and 
costs of cperation are producing the desired results.” 


Tire Production Increases 


Production of tires continues to 
increase in the Akron factories, 
which are now working on spring 
stocks. More than 1,000 men have 
been added to the working forces of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in 
the last two weeks, and this number, 
according to semi-official reports, is 
one-third of that to be put on by 
Feb. 1. Production is exceeding 
16,000 a day. The aeronautical de- 
partment is working at capacity on 
government orders. The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. has been length- 
ening hours and adding some men 
to the force. Sales costs have been 
cut 38 per cent and overhead ex- 
penses 58 per cent in 1921, accord- 
ing to announcement. Sales of the 
General Tire & Rubber Co. this year 
are unofficially reported to be about 
$6,000,000, compared with $5,755,000 
for 1920. The Phoenix Rubber Co. 


proposes to start operations soon 
after the first of the year. The 
company was thrown into receiver- 
ship by two large creditors. The 
International Harvester Co.’s Akron 
plant has been adding employees in 
the last few weeks, until it is esti- 
mated daily production will be forty 
tractors and five trucks early in 
January. 


Unfilled U. S. Steel Orders Gain 


That the unfilled orders of the 
United States Steel Corporation 
would show an increase for the 
month ending Dec. 31 if the average 
for the remainder of the month kept 
up to that established during the 
first twenty days, was announced 
Dec. 27. Factors in the expected 
increase are the smaller shipments 
from the mills of the company, ex- 
cellent railroad orders and a fair 
export business. 
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Railways Plan More Improvements 


Having started work on its cut- 
off bridge at Castleton, the New 
York Central R.R. expects to fulfill 
its plan, halted by the entrance of 
the United States into the World 
War, to spend more than $20,000,000 
in improving its freight and pas- 
senger handling facilities at Albany, 
N. Y., by completely revamping the 
present track system. The world’s 
greatest repair shops will be estab- 
lished at West Albany and the 
present equipment will be utilized 
and the new shops will provide em- 
ployment for thousands of skilled 
machinists, carpenters, foundrymen 
and cabinet workers. 

Directors of the Ontario & West- 
ern R.R. at their last regular 
monthly meeting approved the pur- 
chase of about $500,000 worth of new 
equipment to be delivered next 
spring. No new financing will be 
involved, as the company has suffi- 
cient cash on hand to cover the 
purchase. 

The Great Northern Ry. will place 
orders for 3,500 cars as soon as its 
bond issue of $30,000,000 for general 
rehabilitation is authorized. The 
order will be for 1,000 stock cars, 
1,000 box cars, 1,000 gondolas and 
500 refrigerators. 





Freight-Car Loadings Drop 15,923 

Loading of revenue freight during 
the week ended Dec. 17 totaled 727,- 
003 cars, compared with 742,926 the 
previous week, or a reduction of 
15,928 cars, according to the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. This was 
a reduction of 75,268 cars compared 
with the corresponding week last 
year and of 79,731 cars compared 
with the corresponding week in 
1919. Coke loadings increased 507 
cars within a week, bringing the 
total to 7,145. Coal loadings totaled 
134,842 cars, 2,994 less than the 
week before and more than 90,000 
cars below the corresponding week 
last year. 

Idle freight cars on Dec. 15 totaled 
531,337, an increase of 31,689 cars 
within a week. 





Plant Resumes to Aid Industry 


Iron and steel production was re- 
sumed at the Upson Nut Works of 
the Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, 
Jan. 3 as an experiment toward im- 
proving industrial conditions. Eight 
hundred former employees were 
given work at a 15 per cent reduc- 
tion in wages. 


Sheet and Tin Company Speeds Up 
The American Sheet & Tin Co., 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, had a total 
of nine sheet mills and one jobbing 
mill open Dec. 27. Operations were 
resumed on four additional sheet 
mills. Five of the sheet mills had 
been idle for several months. 
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Shipping Board Helps U. S. Coal Trade; 
Orders American Fuel for Bunkers 


I N its annual report the U. S. Shipping Board says it has 
studied coal and statistics showing the relative rates on 
: coal. The board has bid for control of commerce between 
this country and Central and South America, including coal 
exports. It does not plan to establish permanent coal 
depots in Europe, as coal can be purchased as cheap on the 
open market. Cargoes of coal shipped from the United 
States to Europe increased from December, 1920, to June, 
1921, owing to the high price of British and Welsh coal. 
To increase shipment of coal from the United States, oper- 
ators of Shipping Board vessels insisted upon American coal 
wherever it was available for bunker, in order to stimulate 
_ American coal production. 
In Constantinople and Italian, Spanish and Portuguese 
ports American coal is obtainable for bunkerage. Shipping 
3 Board vessels bunkered in Northern Europe at Dunkirk 
with French coal, The board did not attempt to contract 
for coal on the Pacific coast, as its requirements for bunker- 
ing there are small. As only a small part of the fleet burns 
coal it was not necessary to establish an extensive system 
of coal bunkering stations. In certain trades, however, 
coal-burning vessels can be profitably operated, and to sup- 
ply these coal bunker stations were established at Rio de 
Janeiro, with 25,000 tons approximate annual consumption; 
Buenos Ayres, 15,000 tons; Ponta del Gada, 20,000 tons, and 
St. Georges and St. Thomas, 18,000 tons each. 


Alaska’s 1921 Coal Output Is 78,000 Tons; 
Washery Completed at Matanuska 


eal output of coal during 1921 was about 78,000 
: tons, compared with 61,111 tons in 1920, according to 
preliminary estimates abstracted from the annual report 
on mineral resources and production in Alaska now being 
prepared under the direction of Alfred H. Brooks, of the 
U. S. Geological Survey. The estimates are believed to be 
within 5 per cent of the actual figures. In 1921 about 
58,000 tons came from the Matanuska field, principally 
from the Eska mine, operated by the Alaskan Engineering 
Commission to supply coal for the railroad. The Navy Coal 
_ Commission continued underground exploration for coal at 
Chickaloon and at Coal and Moose creeks, with fairly en- 
couraging results. The Eska mine, operated since 1917, 
was closed in October for the reason that there was a large 
stock of coal on hand. The Evans-Jones mine, near the 
Eska, is being systematically developed and now has a 
connection with the railroad. A washery for the Matanuska 
coal was about completed at the end of the year. 

Work was suspended at the Bering River coal mine, in 
the Bering River field, in May, 1921. Though excellent 
coal has been found on this property, the underground ex- 
plorations have not yet established the presence of a ton- 
_ nage large enough to justify the construction of a rail- 
road, Other leases have been granted in the Bering River 
field, and plans are under way for the building of a rail- 
road to Controller Bay. 

The Healy coal mine, in the Nenana lignite field, is now 
being operated on a regular productive basis. During the 
winter of 1920-21 some coal was mined on Lignite Creek, 
in the same field, by the Broad Pass Coal Co. Small lig- 
nite mines were operated at several widely scattered lo- 
calities—two along the Alaska Railroad; one at Homer, 
Cook Inlet; one at Kugruk, Seward Peninsula, and one at 
Wainwright Inlet. It is probable that small quantities of 
coal were mined at other localities, from which no reports 
have yet come. In 1921 coal was produced at probably a 
dozen localities. 

The most significant feature of the year’s coal mining 
is that there are now two commercial mines, the Evans- 
Jones and the Healy, and these mines, though only small 
producers, will be operated throughout the year because 
they have railroad transportation. Both these mines are 
the result of local enterprise. 

The question whether the deposits of high-grade bitumi- 
nous coal in the Matanuska and Bering River fields con- 
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tain a large tonnage of fuel available under the present 
high cost of-recovery and with the present market is still 
unanswered. There is, however, no doubt that one or both 
these coal fields will be able to supply the local demand. 
Actual mining of the lower-grade of Matanuska coal has 
proved that it can be produced in competition with im- 
ported coal. 

The Alaskan Engineering Commission has during four 
years of operation at the Eska mine made an output of 
nearly 200,000 tons of coal at a cost of about $1,150,000, or 
$5.60 a ton. This was used in the construction of the rail- 
road. Had the government imported this coal, it would 
have cost nearly $3,000,000. This proves beyond doubt that 
commercial mining in at least part of the Matanuska field 
is feasible. Some have even gone so far as to assert that 
the Matanuska branch of the Alaska Railroad, which cost 
less than $2,500,000, has already proved a blunder. Such 
statements are without basis of fact, as shown by the 
record of mining in the Matanuska field. 


British Empire Steel Corporation Will 
Reduce Wages of Its Coal Miners 


CRITICAL situation has developed in the coal fields of 

Nova Scotia, due to a disagreement between the British 
Empire Steel Corporation and its employees over the rate 
of wages. The present agreement expires Dec. 31, and 
on Dec. 19 a conference was held in Montreal between the 
officials of the British Empire Steel Corporation and the 
representatives of the United Mine Workers. The com- 
pany proposed a reduction of 25 per cent in the rate which 
became effective on Jan. 1, 1921, or about 33 per cent on 
the rate now paid. The miners refused to accept the re- 
duction and proposed a continuance of the present agree- 
ment until March 31 next, to which the company would not 
consent, and the conference terminated without any agree- 
ment having been reached. 

Official notices have been posted at the mines of the 
company announcing that after Jan. 1 the wages paid will 
be at the rate which became effective Jan. 1, 1920, less 
25 per cent, that the reduction is the only course which 
would enable the company to regain for its coal the mar- 
kets lost during the war, and guarantee steadier work at 
the collieries. About 15,000 men are affected, including 
those employed by smaller operators, who will follow the 
example of the British Empire Steel Corporation. The 
miners will apply to the government for the appointment 
of a conciliation board under the Industrial Disputes Act. 


Consider Counsel in Kohler Law Appeal 


HE Board of Trade of Scranton, Pa., has named a com- 

mittee to take up the subject of retaining counsel to 
appear in favor of the Kohler mine-cave act when considera- 
tion of the constitutionality of that law comes up before the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court this month on an appeal from 
the decision of Judge Fuller in the case of Mahon vs. the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. The Board of Trade suggests that 
it co-operate with the Surface Protective Association and 
the Citizens’ General Mine Cave Committee. 





ENCLOSED WITHIN A RULE BorRDER the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader, on Monday, Dec. 26, printed the probable 
program of the anthracite miners, saying that while the 
statements given were not official they were believed to 
represent the dominant sentiment. The Times Leader thinks 
the demands will be: 

Wage increase of 35 or 40 per cent. 

Uniform eight-hour day for all workers. 

The check-off. 

Abolition of the Board of Conciliation. 





WAGE REDUCTION ACCEPTED IN ALBERTA MINE.—At. the 
Collie Mine, Drumhellar, Alta., 150 men belonging to the 
United Mine Workers of America have gone back to work 
at a wage reduction of 25 per cent. Secretary Peacock says 
that the return to work after notice of reduction does not 
mean an acceptance of the lowered wage. 
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Greatest Coal Market 


Coal Selling Companies of That City Sell One-Fifth of 
Coal Produced in United States—Chicago Switching 
District Consumes More Coal Than All New England States ~ 


By F. C. HONNOLD* 


OAL selling concerns, producers and wholesalers 
(F located in the city of Chicago sell approximately one- 

fifth of the total coal production of the United States. 
The extent of the Chicago market is perhaps most ac- 
curately shown by the statistics of the Fuel Administration. 
During the coal year from April 1, 1918, to March 31, 1919, 
the producing and wholesale companies having head- 
quarters in that city handled through previously established 
and existing agencies the distribution of something more 
than 20 per cent of the total coal production of the United 
States for that year. The reason for the slightly larger 
than normal distribution during that twelve-months period 
was the abnormally large provision of railroad fuel coal. 

There are approximately 125 producing concerns operat- 
ing mines in 10 states that have their headquarters and 
general sales offices in Chicago. There are 100 wholesale 
concerns in the city selling the product of producing coal 
companies from all sections of the United States. The 
total number of coal-selling concerns in Chicago is esti- 
mated to be three times as great as that of any other coal 
market in the world. 

Within the Chicago switching district alone more coal is 
consumed annually than is consumed in all of the New 
England States. More coal also is consumed in the switch- 
ing district of Chicago than in all of New York State, in- 
cluding Greater New York. 

Aecording to the statistical data of the U. S. Fuel Ad- 
ministration covering the one-year period April 1, 1918, to 
March 31, 1919, during which time there was maximum coal 
movement from all mines and fields throughout the country, 
it is shown that the following amount of bituminous and 
anthracite coal, in net tons, moved into: 


Tons 
Newey orks css d orders Cee WS as os ieee ac cei haete tain he bo eee 21,116,000 
Ne: tingland trac. 27./ ae ctromnasetls Sates ern, rate eeenet eteteiche ehctoe Serer aes 20,680,000 
TOtaln Fe. 526 oa oh heenas eee, Ee el teal osteo Sassen aeeeierar le 41,796,000 
Anthracite (into both these markets)...........c0.cccccccccecence 23,000,000 
Grand totals ahs sss cone poteatice ie tele SoM naee eee. sonore eens 64,796,000 


The division of the above tonnage of anthracite is about equal as between 
New York State and New England 


Chicago coal consumption, however, is only about one- 
third of the total tonnage sold by Chicago concerns. From 


Illinois and Indiana alone the average coal production for 
the last five years has been about 105,000,000 tons. Ap- 


*Secretary-treasurer, Llinois Coal Operators Association, Chi- 
cago. 


proximately 65 per cent of this tonnage is sold by coal- 
producing or wholesale concerns located in the city of 
Chicago—68,500,000 tons. 

In addition to this there is an average of 7,500,000 tons 
of coal originating in various Eastern fields sold by repre- 
sentatives in Chicago for movement all rail to points out- 
side of Chicago — Southwest, West and Northwest — the 
greater bulk of this coal going into Michigan, Wisconsin 
Iowa and Illinois. There also is about 1,500,000 tons of 
coal from Virginia, central Pennsylvania, western Ken- 
tucky and Arkansas as well as other remote districts, that 
is sold by various producing Chicago concerns who act as 
representatives in this market for general Western distri- 
bution. Besides general steam use, much of this coal is 
for special application—metallurgy, chemical, smithing, etc. 

There are seventeen concerns in Chicago that sell on an 
average 46,000,000 tons of coal per annum. The bulk of 
the coal they sell originates in Illinois and Indiana, but of 
the seventeen companies, three operate mines in several 
other states and sell, from their Chicago headquarters, the 
entire production of these remote mines so operated. Coal 
originating in other fields than Illinois and Indiana and 
distributed by the foregoing and various other, smaller, 
sales concerns located in Chicago, for movement to East- 
ern, Western and Southern markets as well as coal for 
bunkerage and export totals about 10,000,000 tons per year. 

The quantity of coke orginating in other sections and 
sold by Chicago concerns in Chicago and other Western 
and Northwest districts is variously estimated at from 
2,500,000 to 3,000,000 tons per annum. These figures, how- 
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ever, are minimum. No satisfactory statistical information — 


is available on coke. There is a substantial quantity of East- 
ern coal reaching this market that is made into byproduct 
and metallurgical coke and mostly used by the industries 
originally receiving the coal. No account is taken of such 
coke in this statement. Neither is any account taken herein 
of the volume of gas-house coke distributed throughout the 
Central Western states in determining the volume of the 
Chicago market, since the coal from which such coke was 
made is shown in the general movement from Eastern and 
local fields. 

It is not surprising that Chicago is the largest coal mar- 
ket in the world. It is made so by the wide variety and 
great range of origin of coal sold in and through this mar- 
ket to an enormous manufacturing area reaching 400 miles 
up and down the Mississippi-Missouri River valley. Taking 





COAL CONSUMPTION, CHICAGO SWITCHING DISTRICT 


For year ending March) 3\iv,.usu. «os ace ae een ee aeeioe sen eee 1914 
LUN ER tea Gila cio .cen ange Pu itiein. + cwic emerteba seyret © 10,745,172 
Fadian a sa. eat SS fe anaes ea circ nie Oe ol ae ne 4,380,096 
Totaleli ncn t iahee ig Baca nie oe tO 15,125,268 
Ghio gt 253) Jadte nie eee eee NATE ree Patched Sate er ees 324,003 
Pittsburgh sh eee sexcdn ie Ce oc peo ieee eee ace 207,285 
Hast Kentuoky. and \Tennessée->. -s)... sent eee 760,108 
‘West Virginia (splint.and gas): cn... J. ete eee, Wiel, eee 486,44 
Smokeless (Pocahontas).- eink). Re eee. ee ee 4,500,159 
Hastern Coal by boat (Bit.)ivsce ..1cne dc eee. La eee 90,396 
MiscelHancous...... pian enter <1 ee», eee +200,000 
Totals... iis Heike Me eo, Lee 7,068,394 
Anthracite (all rail):....3. atest eet ee ee 0 eee ee $700,000 
‘Anthracite: (by “boat)'<.5 censor ee ee 852,081 
Totals. .Q20.f a fo EEA 2 Pe ed OL ee 1,552,081 
Coke‘ (estimated—seée text) 22. ied... A ee eee 
Grand totals. (4: «Sache ran cee hr eee 23,745,743 


+ Eleven months only. 





1915 1916 1917 1918 1919). 
8,358,836 9,963,231 11,722,911 16,311,236 16,133,737 
3,496,606 5,027,305 _ 5,667,962 5,509,442 6,896,780 

11,855,442 14,990,536 17,390,873 21,820,678 23,030,517 
273,247 285,292 148,825 

128,875 52,108 $98,270 
1,738,915 2,513,403 11,761,934 

63,162 603,741 $542,799 $6,500,000 $5,500,000 
5,389,819 5,941,830 74,933,748 

73,429 973,038 800, 
£250,000 $300,000 $600,000 $750,000 $500,000 
9,217,447 10,669,412 8,886,153 7,250,000 6,000,000 

$680,000 $590,000 $600,000 $875,000 $800,000 
831,761 679,998 635,465 875,000 800,002 
1,511,761 1,269,998 1,235,465 1,750,000 1,600,000 
See ee. EEE ee CG No keels 2,500,000 
22,584,650 26,929,946 27,512,491 30,820,678 33,130,517 


} Estimated; no exact figures available since 1917 on Eastern and miscellaneous bituminous coals which were zoned out of this district during the war period 
and came through in limited amounts only on special permit. It is probable that the approximate normal movement of these coals into Chicago will now equal the 


4-year average of 1914 to 1917 as a minimum, or about 9,000,000 tons per annum. A correct estimate of total Chicago coal consumption would therefore be, for _ 


present normal years, 36,000,000 tons. 


* 
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NORTH CENTRAL WESTERN STATES MANUFACTURERS 


Illinois, Including 


Chicago Chicago 
Population......... A UL Siok on rene 2,701,705 6,485,280 
Number manufacturing establishments 10,538 18,594 
Persons engaged therein............. 502,303 805,008 


PUCROMIBIS WEES deeds hc eee cs 


$2,80,025,000 
MDF OF DTOGUCG x aa. os os bos + Seah « xe 


$3,658,740,000 


$3,489,054,000 
$5,426,652,000 





335,851,000 $1,372,723,000 
901,846,000 $1,883,608,000 $1,599,264,000 
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Indiana Wisconsin Missouri Iowa Total 
2,930,390 2,632,067 3,404,055 2,404,021 17,855,813 
7,918 10,394 8,593 5,683 51,182 
277,600 80,500 195,900 80,500 1,439,508 


$403,206,000 $7,540,525,000 
$741,473,000 $11,552,843,000 


$939,691,000 





only the five major states into which Chicago coal concerns 
move the great majority of coal used, a few figures given 


in the accompanying table, taken from the last general’ 


United States census, will indicate the tremendous indus- 


- trial consumption potential. 


It also should be borne in mind that approximately 25 
per cent of the total bituminous coal used for household 
consumption in the United States is produced by [Illinois 
mines. This is due to the growing restriction of anthracite 
distribution to markets nearest to the anthracite mines and 
to the further fact that many Illinois coal operators several 
years ago adopted a precise duplication of anthracite pre- 
pared sizes and have through widespread publicity edu- 


Illinois Mine Workers’ Earnings 


N the subjoined tables are shown the earnings during the 

two-weeks period Oct. 16-31, 1921, of workers in 96 Illi- 
nois coal mines employing 38,451 men producing a tonnage 
of 1,690,223. This is approximately 26 per cent of the mines; 
45 per cent of the miners and 46 per cent of the total ton- 
nage of the state for the period here shown. The mines 
included in this showing are located in all parts of the 
state and operate in coal seams ranging in thickness from 


cated the public through the West in the use of proper 
equipment to obtain maximum fuel values and minimum 
inconvenience from bituminous coal used for household and 
allied purposes. 

Chief among other prime reasons for the pre-eminence of 
Chicago as a coal market is its central location and the 
extraordinary radiation of transportation facilities. Forty 
per cent of the railway mileage in the United States ter- 
minates in Chicago; 1,400 miles of belt lines—one-third of 
the belt line mileage in the United States—encircles Chi- 
cago; 39 steam railroads are located or centered in Chicago. 
Of the latter roads twenty-four are trunk lines, seven of 
whose total freight traffic is 50 per cent coal tonnage. 


Operators’ Association, were compiled by F. C. Honnold. 

There are three coal operators’ associations in Illinois, 
operating a total of 373 shipping mines. The Illinois Coal 
Operators Association is the largest, having 179 mines, 
located in all parts of the state and producing normally 
about 58 per cent of the total tonnage of the state. The Coal 
Operators Association of the 5th and 9th District has 158 
mines, all located within an average distance of 30-35 miles 
of East St. Louis, and produces about 31 per cent of the 
tonnage. The Central Illinois Coal Operators Association 


36 in. to 9 ft. The data, from members of the Illinois Coal has 36 mines and produces about 11 per cent of the tonnage. 
EARNINGS FOR TWO-WEEKS PERIOD a 
state 
Northern Danville Fulton- Springfield Centralia Du Quoin —Southern Illinois Counties—— Totals 
Illinois Peoria Franklin Williamson Saline and 
Averages 
1. Number of mines........... 8 5 13 10 3 5 23 17 12 96 
2. Av. work time (days)........ 7 9.6. 9.7 9.3 9.7 11.6 7.9 10.6 le 9.5 
AP GLG. ocala oss: bso eet eos hare ds she 51,072 28,305 108,558 113,630 65,463 105,023 630,407 328,027 259,840 1,690,323 
4, Total employees..........-. 2,856 541 2,574 2,995 1,390 1,746 14,626 6,460 5,263 38,451 
5. Av. daily number allemployees 
working at these mines.... 2,491 541 IH Sey f 2,699 1,300 1,602 12,234 5,989 4,496 33,709 
6. Number earning $50 or more 
in 2-week pay period...... 1,027 461 2,156 2,467 1,255 1,546 12,014 5,468 4,391 30,785 
7. Av. earnings Group 6 2-week 
POMIOUS cSvayar nels a Soe es« $72.24 $86.04 $89.48 $81.55 $73.15 $104.03 $93.23 $101.02 $96.24 $92.76 
_ 8. Percentage (Group 6) to ay. 
number working daily 
(Group 25) 2. 85 hcn ts a 41.2 85 91.4 91.4 96.5 96.4 98.2 91.3 97.7 91.3 
9. Percentage oftotal payee paid 
to those making $50 or over 54.3 94.5 88.8 88.4 78.5 93.4 91.7 92.9 92.8 89.6 
10. Number of men on payroll in 
excess daily average work- 
ing (excluding mine office) 52258 Oct 177 1.5 81 116 2,139 318 655 4,027 
11. Percent absenteeism........ Lisi hres Geet 6.9 219 5.8 6.8 14.9 5 par 10.7 
12. Occupational deduction...... $483.37 $524.23 $10,710.75 $5,978.00 $3,194.21 $5,607.45 $26,558.25 $20,017.22 $8,477.51 $81,550.99 
Part capitate or oes sie ob72 .971 4.22 1.048 2.313 3.264 1.847 35173 1.645 2.16 
13. Check-off for. miners’ union 
dues and assessments..... $1,327.19 $583.31 $4,974.43 $4,203.25 $3,465.00 $3,805.95 $36,807.79 $16,080.37 $12,976.96 $84,224.25 
Pore Capita yeet.inswes PlseF~ J .472 1.08 1.963 1.40 251 2215 2.561 2.549 2.519 2323 
14. Ay. deductions per ton:...... 
Occupational .. 22.0. 0..4'.7 .009 0.18 .098 .053 048 .053 .042 061 .032 .0497 
MIMIOT.GUCS Ss o.6. dees wine’=t .026 .02 .045 .037 .053 .036 .058 .049 .049 .0514 
CNA | he 2 le Rae See .035 .038 143 .09 -101 .089 10 a .081 -1011 
AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS BY CLASSIFICATIONS Seas 
Totals 
Northern Danville Fulton- Springfield Centralia Du Quoin —Southern Illinois Counties—— and 
illinois Peoria Franklin W:lliamson Saline Averages 
Machine Runners: . 
Toro alga ire eae ee ee a ge gS 11 140 130 60 94 788 268 269 1,760 
Av. earnings for the pay-period... ........ $92.33 $121.44 $89.07 $89.54 $132.07 $105.07 $114.00 $120.45 $109.72 
Ay. for days mines hoisted coal... ........ 9.62 zn 9.18 9.23 11.38 13.30 10.75 10.95 11.55 
_Ay. based on every working day in 
; 2 week period (13 days)... ........ 7.10 9.34 6.85 6.89 10.16 8.08 8.77 9.27 8.44 
Loaders: 
Piminber OF MeN, 2. ois. 6. 2a as 464 125 1,270 1,407 750 823 5,994 3,091 2,445 16,369 
Av. earnings for the pay-period. . . $59.52 $67.99 $87.87 $80.45 $68.07 $105.66 $90.14 $101.56 $94.56 $90.63 
Av. for days mine hoisted coal... . 7.93 7.08 9.06 8.29 7.02 9.11 11.41 9.58 8.56 9.54 
Ay. based on every working day in 
2 week period (13 days)... 4.57 7.10 9.34 6.19 5.24 8.13 6.93 7.81 7.25 6.97 
Aver. tonnage of loaders for days 
MING. WOrked 60... cree de ws 3.91 6.06 7.90 8.16 9.02 9.9 15%) 9.00 9.28 9.36 
Day Men: 
Manmaper Of MENT ...55 so cise ns» 563 325 746 930 445 629 5.232 2,109 1,677 12,656 
Ay. earnings for the pay-period. .. $82.72 $92.78 $86.24 $82.16 $79.49 $97.72 $95.00 $98.57 $ 95.31 $93.17 
Ay. for days mine hoisted coal... . 11.03 9.66 8.89 8.47 8.19 8.42 12.03 9.30 8.67 9.81 
Av. based 0» every workine day in 
2 week period (13 days)... 6.36 7.14 6.63 6.32 6.11 152 Teil 7.58 7.33 AVY 
Total (all classifications) : 
Pinel Of MOM. o....- ielsew > oe 1,027 461 2,156 2,467 1,255 1,546 12,014 5,468 4,391 30,785 
Number of mines.............-- 8 5 13 1 3 5 23 17 12 96 
Ay. days mines worked.......... 7.5 9.6 9.7 9,3 9.7 11.6 7.9 10.6 ag | 9.5 
_ Av. earnings for the pay-period.. . $72.24 $86.04 $89.48 $81.55 $73.15 $104.03 $93.23 $101.02" $96.24 $92.76 
_Av. for days mines hoisted coal... 9.63 8.96 9.23 8.77 7.54 8.97 11.80 9.53 8.75 9.76 
_Av. based on every working day in 
2 week period (13 days)... ES » 6.62 6.88 6.27 5.63 8.00 7.17 7.77 7.40 7.14 
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Coal-Cutting Machines Increased in Use 
In the United Kingdom .in 1920 


HAT the mining machine is gaining in favor in the 
United Kingdom is shown by Part II of the General 
Report of Mines and Quarries for 1920. The total number 
of mining machines of all types in use at the close of that 
year was 5,073 as against 4,482 in 1919. Indications are 


that as the advantages to be derived from machine mining 
become more clearly recognized by our British cousins the 
employment of such machines will increase still further. 
English coal cutters differ somewhat in type from those 
In addition to the percussive 


employed in this country. 


FIG. 1 


Machines 
in Use 


A steady in- 
crease in the use 
of mechanical 
cutters of all 
types is shown 
for the eleven 
years, 1910 to 
1920 inclusive. 


Number of Machines 

















(puncher) and the chain types, both of which are common in 
this country, the English use the so-called disk and bar 
machines. The disk machine is not dissimilar to our long- 
wall chain machine except that the cutter bar is replaced 
with a disk or wheel bearing cutter bits upon its circum- 
ference—practically a circular saw of wide set. The bar 
machine in appearance and principle of operation resembles 
the Hess dustless machine. In this device the cutter bar 
of the longwall chain machine is replaced by a revolving 
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shaft or bar carrying not only cutter bits but also a helical 
fin, the purpose of which is the removal of the bugdust, 
or “holings,”’ as this material is termed in Britain. 

In the accompanying illustrations, both of which are 
taken from the Iron and Coal Trades Review, Fig. 1 shows 
graphically the rate of increase in the use of coal-mining 
machines covering the years 1910 to 1920 inclusive. From 
these graphs it will be noted that punchers and chain ma- 
chines are gaining in favor more rapidly than are the other 
types. 

Fig. 2 shows not only the number of tons of coal produced 
by the electric and compressed-air machines but also the 
percentage of the total production obtained by the use of 
these machines. The accompanying table shows the actual 
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figures of coal production and machines used throughout the: 
various districts of the United Kingdom as well as the- 
number of conveyors employed at the coal face. 

In every instance both in the graphs and the table the- 
tons mentioned are, of course, long tons of 2,240 Ib. each. 
The production given does not represent the entire work 
of the machines because in addition to the coal mined by- 
them they also produced 497,615 tons of ironstone, 50,160° 
tons of fireclay, and 4,193 tons of ganister. 








MECHANICAL COAL CUTTERS EMPLOYED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM IN 1920 














District 
Lancashire, 
York and North Wales Midland and 
Type of Machine Scotland Northern North Midland and Ireland South Wales Southern Totals 
Tons ‘ons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Electrically Driven No. Coal No. Coal No. Coal No. Coal No. Coal No. Coal No. Coal 
ach. Produced Mach Produced Mach. Produced Mach.Produced Mach. Produced Mach. Produced Mach. Produced 
6,249,247 51 445,346 156 1,209,009 8 39,480 2 20,500 23 268,947 871 8,252,529~ 
2,531,908 29 161,025 78 735,869 35 213,970 26 100,199 18 106,584 550 3,849,555 
1,158,325 135 1,207,517 232 2,043,803 28 150,915 44 223,368 ah EE ies nas? 3 
pee. 931 TL. .: | rheee See TST 6 foots, Cerda Ge.) ©. Sane eee ak Soho 10 3,647 
9,939,811 215 1,813,888 474 3,991,997 69 424,365 72 344,067 175 1,341,474 2,154 17,855,575 - 
670,261 47 348,125 119 1,064,047 109 613,017 2 8,416 13 106,584 383 2,810,450» 
14,450 23 175,476 31 441,557 61 417,747 14 46,750 12 75,071 144 1,959,609 
44,354 44 336,690 168 1,995,873 82 599,051 101 611,458 92 749,407 492 4,336,833 
41,584 924 2,511,876 193 288,103 546 878,234 50 65,839 138 86,332 1,881 3,971,968 
aicieee wie a 4 400 3 11,832 10 4,300 iss. Jee eine 486 19 17,018 
770,649 1,042 3,372,567 514 3,801,412 808 2,512,349 167 732,463 257 ‘1,117,880 2,919 13,095,878 - 
Grand totals........... 1,280 8,710,460 1,257 5,186,455 988 7,793,409 877 2,936,714 239 1,076,530 432 2,459,354 5,073 30,951,453 > 
No. of machines used in 1919 1,189 1,025 880 795 182 411 4,482 
Per cent of increase........ 7.66 32.6 12 10.3 - 31.3 5.1 13.2. 
No. of collieries using machines 252 126 137 103 65 77 760* 
No. coal face conveyors in use 109 99 191 53 329 32 8237+ 


*In 1919 729 collieries used mining machines, 


t+ In 1919 712 face conveyors were in use. 
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Three Central Competitive Region Associations Refuse 


To Make April Bargain; One Denounces Check-oft 


HE Southern Ohio Coal Exchange, which is composed 
of operators in the Hocking Valley, Jackson and 
Pomeroy fields, has notified the Ohio organization of 
mine workers that it will not co-operate with the four 
competitive states in negotiating a renewal of the wage 
agreement at its expiration April 1, 1922. The announce- 
ment was a sort of bombshell in the camp of the United 
Mine Workers of America and is the opening of a fight to 
treat with the miners in the various producing districts 
separately. Another significant point is the announcement 
that the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange will not agree to 
the check-off in the coming wage agreement. 

The letter written to the mine workers’ organization was 
in answer to a letter received from John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the organization, inviting southern Ohio operators 
to send representatives to a meeting Jan. 6 at Pittsburgh 
as a preliminary to negotiating a wage scale. The main 
points in the letter were: 

“The plan of scale-making or wage-fixing employed in 
the past has contributed seriously to the existing state 
of extreme poverty and business depression throughout the 
mining districts of southern Ohio. To reach our natural 
markets, serve the public efficiently and economically and 
relieve conditions that are destroying mining communities, 
the mining industry and the earning power of miners, the 
operators of southern Ohio feel that it is incumbent upon 
them to notify you now that they cannot meet with you as 
heretofore. 

“In due time the operators of southern Ohio will propose 
a new scale for their employees which will not include the 
check-off and which will eliminate the inequalities placed 
upon the district.” 


PITTSBURGH AND EASTERN OHIO REFUSE TO ATTEND 


The action of the operators centering around Pittsburgh 
was quite similar to that taken by those of southern Ohio. 
In reply to Mr. Lewis’ letter to O. A. Blackburn, president 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, the com- 
missioner of that organization, R. W. Gardiner, addressed 
a letter to J. L. Lewis, saying that “we see nothing bene- 
ficial to the public or the coal industry in a meeting such 
- ag indicated in your letter, and decline to meet.” 

Northeastern or, as it is known, “Eastern” Ohio, at least 
that part of it represented by the Pittsburgh Vein Oper- 
‘ators Association, is against holding the meeting. That 
association passed a resolution Dec. 31 declining to meet 
with the officials of the United Mine Workers. The reso- 
lution adopted reads: 
tion which has developed we feel that nothing can be 
accomplished by a meeting at the William Penn Hotel in 
Pittsburgh on Jan. 6, 1922, and we therefore decline to 
send a representative to meet with the miners at that time 
and place.” This section of the field embraces 170 mines 

mploying 15,000 miners. , : 

: Be eo scrators have notified Mr. Lewis that ‘they will 
attend the contemplated meeting if it can be arranged and 
will be represented by Rice Miller and W. K. Kavanagh. 
However, while they are ready to enter into conference with 
the United Mine Workers they do not regard that com- 
pliance as expressing an intention of making an agreement 
with the organization. Indiana takes the same position. ; 

The Old Ben Corporation, which takes a leading part in 
the Illinois coal trade and has some of the largest mines 


in Franklin County, has addressed a letter to its employees . 


containing the following observations: 

“We want to see the union survive, so long as it keeps 
conservative and competitively in line on wages, So that 
‘Old Ben’ coal can be sold in the broadest possible markets 

and enable us to give you steady work so that we both will 
benefit. Neither you nor your union can survive without 
work. We both know that. 
“With your co-operation we can meet every problem that 
confronts us and can increase our working time into a well- 


“Resolved that in view of the situa-. 


balanced and satisfactory condition. Unless, however, you 
sit down with us at the proper time and in the best and 
frankest good fellowship help us work out a wage under- 
standing that will be just, fair and profitable, we cannot. 
expect any better working conditions than the unsatisfac- 
tory ones that now exist. Public opinion, world conditions. 
and the old, old law of supply and demand are strongly 
arrayed against a continuance of the present cost of pro- 
ducing a ton of coal at Illinois mines.” 


Men in New River Petition for Lower Wage 


HE United Mine Workers of America is losing ground 

rapidly in District 29, which embraces the New River 
field of West Virginia, and the new year finds the officers of 
the district making a desperate struggle to maintain their 
organization. Some defections have occurred in District 17,. 
the larger of the two districts in the state, but nothing like 
that sustained in District 29, where the check-off has never 
been popular. The first of the year finds additional mines 
“i the New River field resuming operations under the open. 
shop. 

The open-shop movement in the New River field has 
gained momentum not through any overtures or negotia- 
tions made by the operators but upon the initiative of the 
miners, such initiative invariably taking the form of peti- 
tions. The mine workers are willing to return to work at 
the scale prevailing prior to the adoption of what is known 
as the September, 1919, agreement. Owing to the lack of 
orders resumption has not always been possible, however, 

In Raleigh County just before the holidays a peculiar 
difficulty arose. At the Wickham mine, of the Beckley Slope. 
Coal Co., 150 men signed a petition expressing their will- 
ingness to return to work under the open-shop plan, and on. 
that basis the mine was reopened on Dec. 19, 125 miners 
going to work. They elected their own weighman. A. C.. 
McRoberts, who had filled the position when the mine was 
operated under a union agreement, asserted that he was. 
entitled to retain it and carried his contention to the Cir- 
cuit Court. The judge issued a temporary injunction re- 
straining the company from interfering with his work. 

Mines at Eccles, Cranberry, Skelton, Mabscott and other 
points are planning to resume operations early in the year: 
on an open-shop basis. 





Anthracite Miners Busily Writing Scales; 
One Scale Asks 60 Per Cent Increase 


KX OCH WILLIAMS, who is secretary of District No. 1 
of the United Mine Workers, has seventeen resolutions. 
to be presented at the convention of Districts 1, 7, and 9 
at Shamokin, Pa., Jan. 17. These are the three anthracite 
sections. The resolutions voice the desire of the mine 
workers to get increased pay, but one resolution wants the- 
mine workers to go on strike if negotiations have not 
resulted in a contract by April 1. 

District 1 presents a demand of $8 a day for the contract 
miner and a flat increase which would range from 20 to 40: 
per cent on present wages. Another resolution calls for the 
adoption of seniority rules at all collieries. Resolution No. 
3 demands that all refuse be paid for at the adopted rate 
for coal and that the general grievance committees of the 
large coal companies be recognized. The board of concili- 
ation must also be abolished. 

The fourth resolution has no less than fifteen demands: 
An entire new wage scale arrangement untrammelled by 
references, such as now exist, to past scales dating back to 
1902; the weighing of coal, 35c. per inch for all refuse, $7.50: 
for consideration miners, $6 per shift for laborers and a 
20-per cent increase for inside and outside company hands; 
also a six-hour day. 

Resolution No. 5 also bans the linked-up scales of past: 
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years, but the proposers would nevertheless couple the past 
with the present by a 60-per cent increase. It would have 
the price of coal to the mine worker cut $1.25, would have 
the company pay men when they are laid idle for lack of 
supplies and would establish the six-hour day, in contra- 
distinction to Resolution No. 9, which demands an all-around 
eight-hour day. 

Abolition of docking for refuse is demanded in Resolu- 
tion No. 10. Resolution No. 11 forbids miners to mine more 
than one shift a day or to mine coal on Sunday. The next 
resolution demands a 40-per cent increase in wages and a 
seven-hour working day. Another resolution requires the 
brakeman to linger around when repairs are made on 
locomotives, so that, it is speciously remarked, he may be 
aware of the condition of the same. Another demand is for 
the weekly pay day. The sixteenth resolution would give 
motormen $8 a day, motor brakemen $7 per day, all com- 
pany hands $6.50 and track layers $7. 


McVann, Retiring Secretary of Smokeless 
Association, Delivers Valedictory 


N RETIRING as secretary of the Smokeless Coal 

Operators’ Association, Dec. 31, E. J. MceVann sent 
the following “valedictory” to the membership of that 
association: 

“Today marks the end of my service as secretary of the 
association. Before the hour of termination strikes it 
seems proper and fitting that I should express to those 
who have been my employers and associates during the past 
four strenuous years the feeling that I have about that 
employment and those associations. 

“The years of my connection with the association, through 
the Washington Committee and the secretaryship, have 
added much to my experience and store of information about 
men and affairs and to my acquaintance in the coal indus- 
try. But valuable as all this is, I do not prize it so highly 
as the friendships I have made through my association with 
you. I cherish those friendships, and my earnest wish is 
that every one of them will survive the termination of my 
official connection and grow with the passage of the years. 

“My new office will be in Suite 618, Munsey Building. 
Each and every member of the association will be welcome 
there at any time. May the new year bring you all the 
rich rewards that every good Smokeless man deserves.” 


Expect to Show That 50c. of Each Dollar 
Paid for Coal Represents Freight 


RAFFIC men throughout the United States are now 

concentrating on matters pertaining to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s hearing which is expected to result 
in important reductions in rates. Opinion is crystallizing 
among them and there is a general feeling that the commis- 
sion is certain to confine the larger reductions to the heavy, 
low-class commodities. It is not believed that material 
reductions will be ordered on high-class freight. The view 
is generally held that the reduction on the heavy com- 
modities will not be less than the reductions made on grain, 
which averaged 16 per cent. 

Practically the entire argument for the bituminous in- 
dustry, which will be made by J. D. A. Morrow, will be 
predicated upon statistical data which are now being 
gathered. It is the intention to subdivide the dollar which 
the consumer pays for coal for the purpose of indicating its 
distribution. It is believed that the figures now. being 
gathered will show that very little of the dollar is going to 
operators as profit and that more than 50c. of each dollar 
is going for transportation charges. Those portions of the 
dollar that go for labor, for materials and for other pur- 
poses will be set forth with fully authenticated figures fe 
sustain them. Particular attention will be paid to the 
analysis of freight charges. 
in a more comprehensive manner than ever before just 
what the freight-rate factor means to the consumer of coal. 
This analysis will include figures as to the freight the 
mine operator has to pay on supplies and materials which 
he must bring to his operation. 
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Utility Coal Consumption in Nevember 
40,000 Tons More Than in October ~ 


OAL for public utilities represents the one shining 

example of a steady market for the coal man in these 
troublesome days. According to figures published by the 
Geological Survey, central power stations consumed 2,795,- 
235 tons of coal in November, a gain of 40,000 tons over 
October and more than 200,000 over September. Fuel oil 
consumed by central stations decreased slightly, 
1,187,113 bbl. in October to 1,172,400 bbl. in November. 
Gas used decreased from 2,293,152 M. in October to 2,084,- 
838 M. in November. 

Power developed by fuels and water power made the usual 
seasonal increase, the average daily output of 121,500,000 
kw.-hr. in November representing an increase of 6,100,000 
kw.-hr. over October and 16,200,000 kw.-hr. over May, 1921. 

The amount of coal consumed by electric public utilities 
in November was nearly 6% per cent of the total produc- 
tion of coal in the United States in the same month. It 
would have required an additional daily consumption of 
about 56,000 tons of coal to generate the electricity produced 
by water power during November. 


COAL CONSUMED BY PUBLIC UTILITY PLANTS, 
AUGUST-NOVEMBER 1921 
(In net tons) 





State August September October November 
Alabariia saetee: «8s. a. ae 23,462 31,357. 28,023 22,409 
ATIZONG cp cschppi)nis.+ 0:0: 6 0015 Ip ep a gweew 4 cate Ua eae cei ee 
AYkansag ees... 2 eee 9,568 9,356 9,446 9,440 
Californiageis: . 2... AMV ehe ot 4) odes ap ee Re ae bee eee 
Colorsdosceee.. 7. Stee 28,974 28,254 35,910 36,918 
Connecticute. /. eects 0,095 62,974 67,215 64,528 
Delaware Venere. . Osage ieee 6,577 6,924 7,578 7,845 
District of Columbia......... 19,120 18,547 19,163 19,392 

LOTId Gs chicas. 2 eee 1,748 1,826 1,898 1,924 
Georgiana ete. «2: Soe 6,020 11,222 15,433 12,165 
Tao. np. ope a ons ont tt eee en ne enn 
Llinoisy See. eee 326,548 318,630 335,655 359,507 
Indianay <sepee At «shen 152,095 151,754 161,547 167,890 

owa. 67,045 68,674 71,792 77,959 
ECANISAB he ee i Ae cece ne toe 17,322 15,847 19,188 19,795 
Kentucky. see. =.. ot anieen 38,842 38,724 41,239 41,668 
Lonisiana tet. <23% besa 10,431 10,401 9,844 9,772 
Maines sc aethead «comers 779 39315 4,354 2,104 
Maryland stern. vip cer oenes 26,958 30,788 32,194 20,556 
Massachusetts..........<... 107,921 118,801 120,816 115,964 

ichigan eset Le. ee 123,617 118,009 120,040 117,425 
Minnesota atieeas.f ce eee 47,825 42,696 48,429 54,394 
Mississippineaee .. ee 8,475 9,294 9,615 9,262 

issOuri Nj a ees ose 82,288 81,251 86,216 96,081 
Montana yet qe. <...: aes 3,476 ,650 3,610 3,707 
Nebraskatccen. i: eee 36,038 35,936 36,039 35,800 
Nevada Stier... ok eee 153 138 134 135 
New Hampshire............. 3,473 4,983 5,200 4,367 
New Jerseyieceees: «see 93,356 93,302 100,344 108,425 
New Mexico.saeecx. «oie 2,678 3,359 2,785 2,582 
Newiy ork; Shee sco aces 365,776 373,813 390,010 379,776 
North Carolina. ..d. snc 8,031 15,295 16,537 6,941 
North, Dakota ioe x:s int teee 14,336 12,973 13,581 15,472 
Qhiow# =... . eee 249,812 235,397 263,460 285,526 
OBlahomidanapeeee eee 3,47 3,300 3,665 3,697 

PeRON aes Lee... Coe eee oe 140 135 135 
Pennsylvanigaeee. ..» sae: 365,275 362,057 393,185 399,821 
Rhode: Islands ys... 1 eae 7,870 8,685 10,911 11,495 
South Carolivtaseisn:.« <5 ane 7,874 9,699 10,601 9,726 
South Dalkotaeeras.... Jone 7,518 7,265 7,581 7,771 
Tennessee....... J. aaa 20,263 20,245 22,686 21,620 
Texas. 57 SPO: - «SE 19,185 17,718 18,497 18,262 
L251: ee pene Rn eee OO De ee 
Vermorntsn eee. see 336 1,815 596 106 
VATE ee... nee 48,315 50,007 53,717 44,882 
Washington oer... ee 2,287 2,340 2,355 1,912 
West: Virginiaseetes:... a. 79,549 83,633 87,657 87,491 
Wisconsins stein. ceo 60,803 54,365 58,684 60,473 
Wyoming =) -caene .. 6,981 7,274 7,839 8,115 

Motals tevcareeeeets ei tues i» @2,372,569" 2,586,033" "2'755,404 ao oa 


Coal Consumed by Railroads in September 


OAL consumed by Class 1 railroads in road service 
in October, as reported by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, amounted to 9,489,979 
net tons, compared with 10,866,978 in October, 1920. These 


- figures include an equivalent coal tonnage for fuel oil con- 


sumed. 

In the ten months ended with October these 164 com- 
panies consumed 83,311,863 tons of coal in 1921, compared 
with 101,642,402 tons in 1920, a decrease of about 18,330,000 
tons, or 18 per cent. In the same periods the net revenue 
and non-revenue freight ton miles decreased from 377,000 
million to 289,000 million, a drop of 24 per cent, and pas- 
senger business, expressed in passenger-train car miles, 
declined 3 per cent. 


from. 


- long periods with American producers. 


_ long-time oil contracts in Mexico. 
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Senate Committee Holds Hearing on Proposed Oil Duty; 
American Producers Ask Tax, Railroads Oppose 


imported petroleum and products were given by the 
Senate Committee on Finance Thursday, Dec. 29, in 
considering the tariff revision bill, during which discussion 
was had as to the effect on coal of oil burning on vessels and 


in industries. 
Oil producers from the mid-continent and other fields 


H imonet to proponents and opponents of a duty on 


_ favored an oil duty ranging from $1 per barrel to a counter- 


vailing duty to equalize import and export rates imposed 
by foreign countries. Representatives of Southwestern rail- 
roads opposed the duty on the ground that Mexican oil 
was required because domestic supplies were not sufficient 
and that it had been found that oil was a cheaper locomotive 
fuel than coal. 

The effect of the oil duty on the merchant marine was 
feared by Senators on the committee who pointed out that 
coal-burning ships could not compete with foreign ships 
using oil, as fuel oil was declared to be 40 per cent cheaper 
than coal as a fuel for vessel operation. 

Senator Watson, of Indiana, pointed out that American 
shipping burning coal could not compete with foreign ships 
using oil as a fuel. He said that it was 40 per cent cheaper 
to operate ships by fuel oil than by coal. 

W. H. Gray, of the National Association of Independent 
Oil Producers, favored giving the coal men a little protec- 
tion, as he did not believe in shutting down coal mines in 
order to afford a market in the United States for oil from 
Mexico and Colombia. 

“Is there any danger of that?” queried Senator Watson. 

“There is,” replied Mr. Gray, who said the use of oil as 
a fuel had affected coal mines; in some localities railroads 
operating through coal fields burned oil for fuel. 


Ratt MEN FEAR Duty WouLp SHUT OuT MEXICAN OIL 


A. P. Thomson, of the railway executives, read a state- 
ment prepared by the general counsel of the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas R.R. opposing an oil duty on the ground that 
it would shut out Mexican oil, which was needed for oper- 
ation of railroads in the Southwest and on the Pacific Coast 
because sufficient contracts could not be entered into for 
The statement said 
that oil could be burned more economically in railroad oper- 
ation than coal and that due to failure to secure supplies 
from the mid-continent fields at stated periods coal-burning 
locomotives which had been turned into oil burners had been 
reconverted back to coal burners. 

It was further asserted in the statement that if the South- 
western roads had to rely on domestic oil they would be 
forced to return to coal, and as most of the lines were 
distant from coal mines it would require a long haul of the 
coal from the mines. It was said that the high price of 
coal had caused the use of oil on Southwestern and Pacific 
coast roads. Two thousand locomotives were equipped as 
oil burners and it would require $80,000,000 to convert 
them to coal burners. Additional locomotives and extra 
coaling stations costing $35,000,000 also would be required 
and the increasing cost of coal over oil and the greater 
cost of transporting coal over oil would mean an increased 
outlay of $34,000,000 annually by the roads. The loss on 
oil equipment due to conversion to coal would be $9,000,000. 
A restriction on Mexican oil imports would force the roads 
to return to coal burning. 

Senator Curtis, of Kansas, proponent of an oil duty, 


_ replied that the Southwestern roads ran through oil fields 


of Kansas and Oklahoma, in which there was sufficient 
oil for railroad use during the period complained of. He 
said the roads objected to the duty because they had 
Senator Harreld, of 
Oklahoma, also an oil duty advocate, said the Southwest- 


ern roads produced oil through subsidiary companies and 


that the lower cost of oil as compared with coal and the 


increasing cost of coal had caused an increased use of 


oil by railroads. 


In opposing the oil duty on behalf of the copper pro- 
ducers of the Southwest, D. A. Welch, of New York, said 
that the copper producers consumed 4,500,000 barrels of 
fuel oil a year and that coal was not now developed in 
sufficient quantity and suitable quality to meet the present 
demands of the copper producers. Oil produces a superior 
grade of copper than that which has been refined using 
coal as a fuel, he said. 


British Sell Coal at Loss to Operate at 
Capacity; Americans to Compete 


HAT British coal operators are selling their product at 

less than cost was an opinion expressed on Dec. 29 by 
Commerce Secretary Hoover. His information is that the 
British operators are willing to take these losses in an 
effort to increase their sales to the point where their mines 
can be operated at maximum capacity. Even so there would 
be a profit in the price they now are receiving for their 
coal, as conditions at British mines are peculiarly susceptible 
to the economies which come with quantity production. 

Mr. Hoover stated further that the British are continuing 
to capture business in the West Indies, but that no plan has 
been evolved as yet to meet this competition. He stated 
that American coal producers have expressed perfect will- 
ingness to go as far as the British in selling coal below 
cost in an effort to hold this trade, but that more than the 
operators’ profit has to be extirpated if British competition 
is to be met in the West Indies or at north Atlantic ports. 

The export committees of the National Coal Association 
and of the American Wholesale Coal Association have been 
invited by F. R. Wadleigh to confer in the near future with 
Secretary Hoover in an effort to devise further plans for 
meeting British competition. The date for this conference 
has not been set, but both the National Coal Association and 
the Wholesale Coal Association have expressed willingness 
to take part in such a conference. 

Hope practically has been abandoned of obtaining a 
voluntary reduction of tidewater rates. If such a reduc- 
tion were confined entirely to coal going abroad, New Eng- 
land and other sections receiving coal in the coastwise trade 
would have an unquestioned claim to unjust discrimination. 
The committee of which W. V. Hardie, the director of traffic 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, is chairman, has 
had no further meetings and at the time of this writing 
has none scheduled, which is taken as an indication that 
there is no immediate prospect of obtaining a rate reduc- 
tion on tidewater coal prior to the general reduction likely 
to be put in effect about April 1 by an Interstate Commerce 
Commission order. 


Lake Coal Shippers Plan Conference on 


Readjustment of Lake Rates 


OAL operators interested in Lake shipping, dock 

operators and forwarders are planning to hold a con- 
ference early in the year for the purpose of arranging 
negotiations with Lake coal-carrying roads for the adjust- 
ment of the rates from mines to lower Lake docks for the 
next Lake coal shipping season, hoping to get the rate ques- 
tion out of the way so that shipping of Lake coal will not be 
delayed at the opening of navigation. 

Last year shipments were held up for some time, as the 
28c. reduction was not effective until early’ in May, and 
such coal as was shipped to the docks early had to stand 
the higher rates. 

Shippers of Lake coal from Eastern mines contend that 
war-time advances in freight rates have created such a 
disparity in the rate relationships with mines in the Middle 
West ‘that they cannot compete with all-rail coal to the 
Northwest unless reductions are made in the rates to the 
lower Lake ports. 
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Weekly 


Pires: 1221 ve of bituminous coal in the calendar 


year 1921 was about 408,000,000, according to the, 


preliminary estimate of the Geological Survey. 
This is the lowest annual production since 1911 and 
is less than 1910. The output of soft coal in December 
was but 60 per cent of that in December a year ago 
and 12 per cent below the corresponding month in 1914. 
Reaction from the holiday slump in bituminous coal 
production and prices is noticed in the reports for this 
week. Purchase of coal on the spot market was prac- 
tically non-existent in the last three weeks of 1921. 
It has been resumed on a small scale with inquiry quite 
general for prices covering the first quarter. Buyers 
are, wisely enough, beginning to plan for the prospect- 
ive miners’ strike. So low, however, had production 
fallen and so readily can the market be supplied from 
the large mine capacity now available that so far prices 
have not been affected by the early 1922 inquiries. 


WAGE CUTS CONTINUE IN NON-UNION FIELDS 


CoAL AGE index of spot prices of bituminous coal as 
the mines on Jan. 3 was 84, unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. There were some changes, the increases 
being mainly along the Atlantic seaboard and the de- 
creases in the West and Middle West. The price gains 
in the Eastern market were reactions from the low 
levels of previous weeks induced by an overloading of 
the market with distress coal. 

Wage reductions in the non-union fields continue. 
More mines in the Somerest field are reported to have 
gone back to the 1917 scale. With the wage reductions 
made two weeks ago in southeastern Kentucky, oper- 
ators in that field are giving evidence of an uneasy 
desire to get their coal back on the market. Whole- 
salers handling this coal in the Middle West fear the 
operators may flood the market with coal on consign- 
ment, to their own serious disadvantage. If this fear 
be realized there will be choice lots of high-grade coal 
on the bargain counter in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and 


Review 


Western points before long. It is rather striking that 
the mine prices on western Kentucky coal are now above 
eastern Kentucky prices, the result of several modifica- 
tions in freight rates favorable to the Western district. 
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Anthracite production during the week before Christ- 
mas dropped to 1,338,000 net tons, the lowest since the 
first week in April and below the corresponding week 
of last year. ‘“Coal-burning weather” has, however, 
arrived and although stocks in the hands of retailers. 
are generally reported as large, the next two months 
are expected to record a resumption of anthracite de- 
mand and production at least equal to the early autumn 
rate. 

BITUMINOUS 


Production increased slightly during the week ended Dec. 
24, according to the Geological Survey. The total output 
was 7,468,000 net tons, as compared with 7,066,000 tons for 
the preceding week. Preliminary reports for the last week of 
the year indicate that production was greatly affected by 
the holidays. The December output per day is estimated at 
1,200,000 tons, barely 60 per cent of that in December, 1922, 
and even 12 per cent below that in December, 1914, the 
lowest of any winter in the last eight years. 

In comparison with lack of demand all other operating 
factors have been of negligible importance. Losses ascribed 
to labor have averaged 1.1 per cent recently. The depres- 
sion, however, was not as severe in some districts as in 
others. The best working time reported from the territory 
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Estimates of Production 


TN 


q (Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Week Ended 1921 1920 
Deo.y10: (Cb) eee ares 7,312,000 12,865,000 
Dean tan Cb anne eters 7,066,000 12,156,000 
Deel 24 (a). uate 7,468,000 9,686,000 
rN Daily average.......:. 1,245,000 1,937,000 
Calendar year......... 401,051,000 543) 049,000 
Daily average calendar 
YORE steer nari S 1,330,000 1,795,000 


ee | 


Fay Hf as a ait 


J; 405, 000 20, 547, 000 
(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from last report 
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east of the Mississippi was in Alabama, where the mines 
operated 59.6 per cent of full time. Fields in which the 
average running time exceeded 40 per cent were Westmore- 
land, Somerset, Cumberland-Piedmont, the Panhandle of 
West Virginia, Virginia and Alabama,-and certain of the 
trans-Mississippi districts. The depression was most pro- 
nounced in southern Ohio, New River and Kanawha, in none 
of which did the mines reporting average 20 per cent of 
full time. New River operators report a slight improve- 
ment over the condition of complete prostration indicated 
by their reports early in December. 

The coal trade is crystal gazing into the future and a 
feeling is prevalent that better things are in store. Distress 
quotations are fewer and consumer interest in forward buy- 
ing is growing. Prices have not as yet risen to this better 
tone and the non-union districts are making the most of 
their advantage in the way of mine costs. 

Labor developments point to breakers ahead. The refusal 
of Ohio and Pittsburgh operators to treat with the United 
Mine Workers in the Central Competitive Field conference 
presages dealings with individual district miners’ organiza- 
tions, and a strike on the preservation of the check-off and 
collective bargaining appears to be inevitable. An in- 
creasing number of mines are returning to the 1917 scale, 

_ following the action of the men in the southeastern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee fields. More mines have closed in 
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the Midwest, operators preferring to remain closed until 
demand again sustains production. 

Retail stocks of soft coal are still topheavy, although 
colder weather is working off some of this coal. Steam 
sizes are increasingly strong and will be until domestic coal 
is in better call, enabling producers to make more screened 
sizes. 

The New England market is in better shape, not from 
any improvement in demand but due to mine curtailment, 
which has reduced the tonnage at the Roads. “Market” 
cargoes are less frequent and Pocahontas has regained its 
price of $4.60@$4.75. 
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Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market Dec. 5 Dec. 19 Dec. 26 Jan. 2 

Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1922+ 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $3.75 $3.60 $3.55 $3.40@3.75 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus.... 2e2 aie 215 eee 57 2. 00@ 2.25 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus ort 5 eee) * Al S0@de75 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... B285— 3 10 esl ~~ 2350@3.75 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... 2.25 2.25 2.40 2.00@3.00 
Pocahontas lump......... Cincinnati... Saree 35.2), SAPS) 3.00@3.56 
Pocahontas mine run..... Cincinnati... “Ae 2.10 .2.10. 1.85@2.25 
Pocahontas screenings. .. Cincinnati... aR 1.40 1.65 1.35@1.75 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 4.80 4.80 4.55 4.60@4.75 
Cleartield mine run....... Boston...... 1.80 1.80 2.05 1.80@2.35 
‘Cambria mine run........ Boston...... OES 2. 35) 20. 92 25@ 2,70 
Somerset mine run........ Boston...... 165. 1-855 71.80 = 1-60@2:00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.00 3.00 3.05 2.80@3.40 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia... 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75@3.25 

Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 2:40 2.35 2.35 2.40 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.30 2.20 2.30 2.20@2.45 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 2.35 2.30 2.30 2.10@2.50 
Pool 9 (Super. ow Vol.).. Baltimore.... BeOx 25 oes 20) 192. 152 725 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New York... 2.05 2.00 2.00 1.90@2.25 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia... 2.05 2.00 2.00 1.90@2.10 

Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore... . 185. 2.0059 2500 2.00 
Poo] 1! (Low Vol.) ...... New York... e709) 170M U7) 0 Be 80 
Pool 11! (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 1.85 1.70 1.70 1.60@1.80 

Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... hed 3: 1/2 6D 75 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

~ Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1255 1355 1.50 1.40@1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia. eee 15S |: 1.45@1.70 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore... . 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.40@1.50 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 20650) 265m 65. (2.602.470 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.10@2.20 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... £35, 155° 9 65-84, 75@2785 
Kanawha lump........... Columbus..., 3.00 2.85 2.85 2.65@3.00 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.900 1. SORMIS90.” Mtb @ 795 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.00. * 1,05 004215. .2,25@4.50 

Kanawha lump........... Cincinnati... 2.75 2.65 2.90 2.75 
Kanawha mine run....... Cincinnati... 1.65 1.35 1.30 1.35@1.50 
Kanawha ecreenings...... Cincinnati... -95 1.25 1.15 1.00@1 50 
Hocking lump............ Columbus.... 3310.9) 2.952553.05 °.2:85@3.16 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 1295. VIZ 90pee 95" 1585200 






Market Dec. 5 Dec. 19 Dec. 26 Jan. 2 

Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1922+ 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... $1.15 $1.15 $1.20 $1.25@1.50 
Pitts. No. 8 lump......... Cleveland.... 3.05 3.00 3.00 2.85@3.25 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.95@2.05 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.50 1.60 1.70 1.90@2.00 

Midwest 
Franklin, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 3.80 3.80 3.65 3.50@4.05 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... Zot 00 e290 Eat 19 Se 
Franklin, Ill, screenings... Chicago..... le 7 Seu 2e05e0 2210 1. 95@2. 2 
Central, Ill. lump......... Chicago..... Boge. 10 geo LOR 2.795 .pp 
Central, Ill. minerun..... Chicago..... 2s 2 2750) 62.50 « 2. 25@2.76 
Central, Ill. sereenings.... Chicago..... 1.70 1.80 2.00 1.75@2.10 
Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 335u0 S350 3-39. 13 00@3 a> 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run.... Chicago..... 27 52D 2210) 2. LOM 218 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1AO0-y 2°05 1.75 1.$80@2.25 
Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2.80 2.80 2.95 2.60@3.25 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run.... Chicago..... 2.45. 72.45" (2545) 2. 15@2:30 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.50 1.65 1.80 1.60@2.00 
Standard lump........... St. Louis..... 2.85= 2.60 ~2,80° “2.50@2'75 
Standard minerun....... St. Louis..... 1.95 1.90 1.90 1.85@1.90 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... NUE: 1.25 1.40 1.50@1.75 
West Ky. lump........... Louisville... . 2.60 2.85 2.75 2.60@3.10 
West Ky. minerun....... Louisville... 75 Kz75 1.75 1.75@2.00 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... .95 1.40 1.85 1.60@1.75 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump........... Birmingham.. 3.65 3.65 3.65 §2.75@+4.00 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham.. 2 00a 2 Ome 2100 et 90@2.30 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2ej0 me orl re ole ee COG 2.90 
9.910 INV. PUMP sie. ocneise ole © Louisville... . 300. -2085* 42.85" «'27575@3:00 
S. E, Ky. mine run....... Louisville... . 2.05 1.70 1.50 1.50@1.65 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville... . .95 1.15 1.45 1.25@1.40 
8. Ei Ky. lump.3.#.,0... Cincinnati... SMS) PSTUSRUSUIS MS SizsOS' Ss 
S. E. Ky. mine run ... Cineinnati... 1.75 1.40 1.30 1.35@1.60 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... .85 lak 1.25 1.00@1.40 
Kansas lump...... ... Kansas City. 5.00" * "5. 00" 500 5.00 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City. 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00@4.25 
Kansas sereenings........ Kansas City. 2o0n + 2e00) 2290 2.50 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. mol ie $35 
+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in stalsca. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 























Market Freight Dee. 19, 1921 Dec. 26, 1921 Jan. 2, 1922+ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 

New York....... $2.61) eee ot nae LW ALCUUGIY Yoel hoe ER aR Gee eae YAMS Y ig Be SE eee $7.60@$7.75 

Philadelphia... ... 2.66 $7.50@$7.75 7.75@ 7.85 $7.50@$7.75 7.75@ 7.85 $6.75@$7.50 7.75@ 7.85 

Néw; Y ork 32)" o.7 2.61 6.50@ 7.25 7.60@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.25 7.60@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.00 7.60@ 7.75 

Philadelphia... ... 2.66 7.25@ 7.75 7.75@ 7.85 7.00@ 7.25 7.75@ 7.85 7.00@ 7.25 7.75@ 7.85 

ICH GAG Oss i. as 5.63 7.50* Y hp) We 7.40* 6. 95* 7.40* 6.95% ped 

New York....... 2.61 8.00@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 

Philadelphia... ... 2.66 8.50@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.35 8.25@ 8.50 8.05@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.50 8.05@ 8.25 

MYSCaEO, 2: 0. sos - 5.63 1.13% 7.40* 7.60* 7.20* 7.60* 7.20* ma 

New York....... 2.61 8.00@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 

Philadelphia. 2.66 8.50@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.50 8.05@ 8.25 
IOAROL arco. es 5.63 7.50* 7.40% 7.60* 7.20* 7.60* 7.20* 

New York... 2.47 4.75@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.45 4.50@ 5.00 6.05@ 6.45 4.00@ 5.00 6.05@ 6.45 

Philadelphia. ..... 2.38 4.25@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.50@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.25@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 
CGA SOM a Asia 5.63 6.10* 5.80* 6.10% 5.60* 6. 10* 5.60* 
Buckwheat No. !..... New York... <1. 2.47 2.25@ 2.75 3.50 2422@62.79 3.50 2.00@e2.75 3.50 
Buckwheat No. !..... Philadelphia 2.38 2.25@ 3.00 3.50 2.25@ 3.00 3.50 2.25@ 2.75 3.50 
PO hs’ ene ae AW LOLk.. «<0. 2.47 1.60@ 2.00 2.50 1.60@ 2.00 2.50 1.50@ 2.25 2.50 
Rice. . Philadelphia. 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 
OTIC lo vis eb oS New York....... 2.47 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 1,50 
kee Philadelphia... ... 2.38 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1550 
CR eae New York....... 2.47 IES eee Aree DS Ohh medal ta Stet tik Reet, 6 2.50 Ad dE aL cot ls 2.50 


_*Net tons, f.o.b. mines. ey. 
tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics, 
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Coal Age Index 84, 4007 contracts made last spring. It is difficult to see any future 
‘dbelay ey at mie wine business in a large slice of the all-rail territory with the 


















gram shows weekly 
changes in the spot 
prices of bituminous 
coal in the United 
States as a whole. 
All prices are re- 
duced to one figure 
and compared with 
the average govern- 
ment price of 1918, 
taken as 100. Actual 
spot prices for each 
coal are given in the 
table in this review. 
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The all-rail movement to New England was 2,627 cars 
during the week ended Dec. 17, a slight increase when com- 
pared with the previous week. The bulk of this tonnage 


existing freights and union costs which are so easily under- 
cut by the water-borne coals. - 

Hampton Roads dumpings were 175,517 net tons in. the 
week ended Dec. 28, as compared with 286,862 in the pre- 
ceding week. Exports are practically nil, as shippers are 
powerless to meet the British c.if. prices. Bunkers are 
holding well. 


ANTHRACITE 
Production slipped down to 1,338,000 net tons during tite 


week ended Dec. 24, a decline of 326,000 tons, or 19.6 per 
cent. 


The arrival of colder weather with the curtailed pro- 


ps saat ee a oe ns, ei’ 


duction was about all’ that saved independent domestic — 


prices from going lower. 
though none of these is selling at a premium. 

The retailers must work off heavy stocks before mine 
operations improve, but this time will, of course, be hur- 
ried by a continuance of the present seasonable weather. 
Many independent customers are registering uneasiness 


Steam sizes are improved also al- — 


over the maintenance of the premiums and are showing an ~ 


interest:in the company product. The latter are now evinc- 
ing a disposition to take on some of this new business. 


COKE 


Curtailed working time during the week ended Dec. 24 
resulted in production dropping back from 127,000 to 118,- 
000 net tons. The Connellsville output registered a decline 
of 8,600 tons. 

More first-quarter contracts have been closed. The dis- 
position of this business will be more significant than usual 
this year, as inquiring customers will decide between beehive 
and byproduct offerings. The spot market remains in- 


is now moving to New England railroads and on commercial active, with prices soft. 








Foreign Market 
And Export News 





business, for the most part, showed no 
change from the dullness which has 
characterized it during the month. 
While the business of the immediate 
present has not been such as to give 
basis for a more than indifferent fore- 
cast, still dealers believe that better 
times are ahead. The belief is also ex- 
pressed that with a reduction of as 


Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 

GERMANY—Production of coal in the 
Ruhr region during the week ended 
Dec. 19 was 1,845,000 metric tons, ac- 


cording to a cable to CoAL AcE. This 
is an increase of 214,000 tons, as com- 
pared with the week preceding. 
ITaALy — October imports of coal, ac- 
cording to unofficial figures reaching 
the Department of Commerce, were as 


follows: England, 416,152 tons; West- 
phalia, 118,700 tons; United States, 
4,000 tons. 


The price of Cardiff steam first is 
quoted on the Genoa market at 38s., ac- 
cording to a cable to COAL AGE, as com- 
pared with 38s. 9d. late in December. 

SWEDEN—Imports of coal and coke 
during the week ended Dec. 13 were 
14,225 tons, compared with 10,875 during 
the previous week. The imports came 
exclusively from Great Britain and con- 
sisted of 11,900 tons of coal and 2,325 
tons of coke. 


SPAIN—Owing to the belief that the 
railway companies and other public serv- 
ices will be obliged by government 
orders to use Spanish coal the price of 
the latter has strengthened. Latest 
quotations are: Large, 90 pesetas; small, 
70 pesetas. The peseta equals about 
18c. in United States currency at the 
present time. 


POLAND.—AII restrictions relating to 
the trade in coal and briquets are re- 
moved for all of Poland, according to 
Commerce Reports. All treasury and 


governmental charges relating to the 
mining, sale, and consumption of coal, 
coke and briquets will be paid by re- 
spective treasury branches as desig- 
nated in laws and orders on taxation. 





Less Coal at the Roads; Lower Trans- 
portation Costs Are Necessary 


Business moved more steadily during 
the last week of the year, although ex- 
port cargoes were scarce. The fact that 
many mines practically closed down for 
the holidays gave the supplies at port 
the appearance of moving with a 


much as $1 in freight rates, and a slight 
reduction in ocean rates, Amercian coal 
shippers can compete with the British, 
which are rapidly gaining ground. Sev- 
eral small cargoes of British coal have 
recently come into this port, serving 
as ballast for vessels coming to pick up 
return cargoes from America. 

Prices showed a slight reduction dur- 
ing the latter part of December. Pool 
1 has been sold in considerable quanti- 
ties for as low as $4.65, while some Pool 
2 has been offered for $4.45@$4.50. 
Practically no sales have been made in 
grades lower than these. 





Amount and Value of British Coal Exports, November and 
First Eleven Months of 1913, 1920 and 1921 








greater rapidity than usual, although — 


— November se SS 
Quantity (Tons) Value 
1913 1920 1921 1913 1920 1921 
Pr teh ke els Sea een 255,959 70,099 233,156 £200,746 £264,550 £538,074 
Steam. net, 4,322,462 1,097,869 2,757,616 3,039,010 4,673,913 3, 540, 244 
as. 36,829 160,339 54,086 603,480 619,535 501 
Household. . Se 140,129 10,017 38,009 94,444 34,937 51,704 
Other SOnts ai neen ate 258,025 22,400 1 10, 997 162,904 88,549 124,496 
Ota Wat tne eeser aes 5,913,404 1,360,724 3,593,864 £4,100,584  £5,681,484  £4,878,019 
_— Eleven Months Ended November. 
Quantity (Tons)—_—~ ——\———— Value 
1913 1920 1921 1913 1920 1921 
Anthreds. a eee se ney 4 ae 2,726,893 1,472,271 1,241,789 £2,177,780 £4,707,111 £3,193,222 
Steam. 49,030,578 18,371,452 15, 183, "794 34,613,303 74,930,524 27,077,433 
Gidia Bitng. ivcttethe css 10,547,038 1,911,580 3) 065, 151 6,516,605 7,581,024 5,933,149 
Spee gos F, Ohs teh ots ees 1,635,335 65,935 72,631 1,074,563 187,352 300,011 
Other sortase: tua mee eee 3,230,821 808,539 688,025 2,015,734 2,876,446 1,081,815 
"Totalaenwest) Marea 67,170,665 22,629,777 20,351,390 £46,397,985 £90,282,457 £37,585,630 
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British Output Touches Highest Point of Year 


With Falling Prices Pits Near Full Time iOperation— 
French Mines Crippled by High Costs Which [Render 
Them Unable to Compete at Home with British Coal 


Production in the United Kingdom 
continues to increase. The output for 
the week ended Dec. 17 was 5,027,000 
gross tons, according to a cable to 
Coal Age, 172,000 tons in excess of the 
preceding week’s figure and the highest 
for the year. 

Pits in Wales and northern England 
are gradually getting back to full-time 
operation as a consequence of the lower 
prices. The majority of the large col- 
lieries in Durham and Northumberland 
are on full-time and Scotland is im- 
proving, owing to the increased export 
demand. 

Another inquiry from India is for 
300,000 tons of Welsh Admiralty and 
Monmouthshire coal for shipment to 
Indian ports. This inquiry comes from 
private sources. The Bombay and Bar- 
oda Ry. which, two months ago, con- 
tracted for 175,000 tons before May, 
has increased this figure by 60,000 tons. 
The Norwegian State Rys. has placed a 
contract in Northumberland for 35,000 
tons of steam coal for shipment during 
January and February. Contracts have 
also been placed in Durham by the 
Copenhagen municipal gas and electric 
works for 10,000 tons of steam coal to 
be shipped during the first three months 
of “1922: 

The returning export markets have 
brought to the fore the necessity for 
even greater production. A conference 
for discussing a resumption of the third 
shift, which adjourned over the holi- 
days, will be called again next week. 
The percentage of miners returning to 
work immediately after the holidays 
is much larger than usual. 

The managers of all the principal 
railway companies in Great Britain held 
a further meeting recently to consider 
the possibilities of a reduction of freight 
rates. The question was examined in 
full detail, particularly in relation to 
the requests from the coal owners for 
modified charges. Mine owners con- 
tended that the cheapening of coal for 
industrial and domestic purposes could 
only be obtained by a substantial cut in 
transportation rates. No decision has 
yet been reached. 

The successful invasion of the West 
_ Indies by the British has followed their 
underbidding American houses by as 
much as $1 per ton. There is no doubt 
but that British coal is being sold there 
at a loss in order to create a demand 
which will enable producers to operate 


on a maximum scale and thus reduce 
their costs. 

Further shipments of Welsh coal to 
the American seaboard are disturbing 
those markets. Ordinarily this Ballast 
coal would make little difference in the 
trade but on a dull market it is notice- 
able at once. 





French Industry In Bad Shape; Price 
Cuts Imperative 


The one-day strike of the French 
miners organized as a protest against 
the high price of French coal, and the 
consequent unemployment among min- 
ers, has drawn attention to the difficult 
situation of the French coal industry. 
At the end of October this year there 
were 1,560,000 tons of coal waiting at 
the pit heads, 800,000 tons being in the 
Nord and the Pas de Calais. Nearly 
two-thirds of the month’s production re- 
mained in stock. The mines in the 
Center and East lowered their prices as 
from October, with the result that a 
part of the stock has been liquidated; 
the situation in the North, however, 
grows worse and worse. The local 
causes are the high prices, the usual 
difficulties of transport by land and 
water in winter, and the crisis through 
which French industry is passing. The 
international causes are threefold: (1) 
Coal sent by Germany as reparations; 
(2) Coal from the Sarre, which is sent 
to France rather than to Germany on 
account of the collapse of the mark; 
(3) the considerable fall in price in Eng- 
lish coal, which in spite of the low rate 
of the franc costs less in France than 
French coal. 

It is generally considered that the 
last reason is the most important. A 
year ago no English coal was being 
imported, but the cut in the miners’ 
wages now enables English coal to enter 
int serious competition with French 
coal. 

Before the war, France consumed 
about 60,000,000 tons yearly, and pro- 
duced about 40,000,000. Present con- 
sumption amounts to about 55,000,000 
tons while production is 30,000,000. The 
following amounts are now being im- 
ported into France: German reparations 
coal, 12,000,000 tons per year; Sarre 
coal, 5,000,000 tons per year and Eng- 
lish coal (since October) 850,000 tons a 
month, i.e., 10,000,000 tons per year. 

British coal is being imported in ever- 
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increasing quantities. It is pointed out 
that in order to render British competi- 
tion less serious, the remedy is not to 
charge increased ‘customs duties, as such 
a remedy would have the effect of main- 
taining the high price of French coal. 

The only remedy would appear to be 
to reduce the price of French coal. For 
this, a reduction of profits would not be 
sufficient; either a reduction of wages, 
or an increase of production for the 
same wages, would also have to be 
considered. 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age) 


PIERS 

Dec. 24 Dec. 31f 
Pool 9 New York....$5. D@S>» 50 4 see tet 60 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.00@ 5.25 10@ 5.30 
Pool 9; Philadelphia. . 5.50 0 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.00@ 5.40 5.00@ 5.40 
Pool 71, Philadelphia.. 5.50@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.75 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.50@ 4.75 4. wey: 4.70 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 4.30 4.2 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.. 4.50 430 

BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York.... 31 ie 5.80 5.70@ 5.80 
Pool 10, New York.. 30@ 5.55 5.40@ 5.60 
Pool 9) Philadelphia. . '50@ 5.85 5.50@ 5.85 
per 10, aioe eee) .35@ 5.50 5.35@ 5.50 
Hamp. Rds 4.75 4.80 

Book 2 Hamp. Rds. 4.50 4.60 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 40s. f.o.b. 40s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro. 65s. f.o.b. 65s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon........ 459. f.0.b. 45s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 62s.6d. f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Marseilles...... 125fr. f.0.b. 125fr. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 40s. t.i.b. 40s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Madeira....... 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 42s.6d. f.a.8. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 42s.6d. f.a.s. 42s. 6d. f.a.8. 
Welsh, Malta......... 45s. f.o.b. 45s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, St. Michaels. . 60s. t.i.b. 60s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas. . ‘ 42s.6d. f.a.8. 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Port Said Saye serene Is.6d. f.o.b 51s.6d. f.o.b. 
Belgian, Antwerp...... 40s. f.0.b 40s. f.0.b. 
Alexandria........... 45s. 42s, 
IBOmbay sever atreiaee errs 38 rupees 38 rupees 
Capetown.. 42s.6d 42s.6d. 





C.1.F. Prices, American Coal 


(In Gross ‘cee, 
- 24— —Dec. 31f— 
Toe High Low High 
Vol. Vol. Vol. Vol. 
French Atlantic....... oe 65 ot 85 $8.60 $8.80 
Weat Italy........... 8.70 85 8.70 8.85 
The Plate..........+- 8.80 HS Le Sieh ae 
HI QVENS Ee. clades a ciaie 6.70 6.95 6200 - Ou 


These quotations are purely nominal and 
as far as can be learned, no business is 
being done in these markets. 


Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 





Cardiff: Dec. 24 —Dec. 3It— 
Admiralty, barges 26s. 25s.6d.@ 26s. 6d. 
Steam, Sm 19s. 6d. 18s.6d.@19s.6d. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams......... 25s. 23s.6d.@ 24s. 
Best Gas............. 22s. 218.6d.@ 22s, 
Best Bunkers......... 21s.9d. 21s.@ 22s. 


f Advance over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in italtcs. 
ay 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Dec. 29, 1921 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 


Tons 
For Cuba: 
Br. Schr. Harry A. McLennon, for 
GlenftUGLOI ey Soe ss gs faite are oh thet 1,046 
Nor. S.S. Trafalgar, for Media Luna.. 829 
Nor S.S.snarz tor Hayane (4. 3 octane. 1,946 
eS ae PHTLAD ELPA: 
For 


Br. S. so RYorilake, for Alexandria. 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
--Week Ended— 


Dec. 22 Dec. 29 

N. & Ww. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Carson hands o.52. 29379 1,415 ny inet 
TORSION. WANG asi advise taeiecs 74,937 97,718 
Tom aOUTT GH ti, cia orn 118,798 72,684 
Tonnage waiting ....... 7,250 2,300 


Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Pe epat 
9 


Cars on shand wee: soe sc 7 922 
Tonsjon havGd ie wedded ae. 52,250 62,500 
TONS: GUMIDGG. sin, s.suate iss 69,998 50,033 
Tonnses, waiting’ 20s hie te. 19,4385 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars; on. hands oA Gk’: 82 864 
TonssOn., HANG. iiss ket taser. 41,350 43,200 
Mons qdumpeds oo. . s« ar 67,331 33,995 
Tonnage waiting ....... 915 1,537 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 





New England | 





BOSTON 


Market Extremely Quiet—Prices Stable 
—Less Forcing by Smokeless Agencies 
—Trade Looking Forward to Wage 
Adjustments—Anthracite Dormant. 


Bituminous—There is so little busi- 
ness that salesmen are taking a recess. 
Fewer quotations are heard and buyers 
are not interested. Reserves are large. 
Cargoes continue to be divided at the 
various rehandling points, but for the 
most part those shipments are con- 
servatively managed and the coal is not 
needlessly sacrificed. 

The range of prices has varied very 
little the past few weeks. The up-set 
figure for the best Pocahontas and New 
River is $6.25 on cars, Boston, and $4.60 
@$4.75 is about the level f.0.b. vessel at 
Norfolk and Newport News. On the 
Pennsylvania grades also there is little 
change. Other prices, f.o.b. mines, are 
shown in the Weekly Review. 

Receipts all-rail are very light, and 
aside from railroad fuel and coal com- 
ing forward commercially on last 
spring’s contracts there is next to 
nothing moving. 

It is gratifying to notice less “mar- 
ket” coal coming from Hampton Roads. 
Accumulations at the loading piers have 
been worked down, and on the part of 
operators there is less inclination to 
mine coal except on a more assured 
market. Slow collections have a bear- 
ing on this, for it is generally under- 
stood that some of the agencies have 
been taking rather wide chances on 
credits. However, the larger buyers 
who have been served with Pocahontas 
and New River coals this season are 
accepting it as a fact that during the 
coming year the prices of these grades 
will bar coals from central Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The rate differentials are such and 
mining costs in the union districts are 
so high that receipts here of Pennsyl- 
vania coals by water are very small 
indeed. A few cargoes seep in through 
out of the way ports where shoal water 
would very much increase the freighting 
cost on the smokeless coals, but aside 
from that kind of trade and a certain 
tonnage moving on contract to railroads 
east of Boston and Portland there is 
almost nothing doing. 

Anthracite—While certain of the 
companies have enough business in hand 
for stove and chestnut sizes to keep 
them going for a few weeks, it is clear 
that egg and pea are being absorbed 
only with great difficulty and much eas- 
ing of price. The larger shippers are of 
course putting the latter sizes into stor- 
age, but individuals are slashing cir- 
cular prices in their efforts to avoid 
piling up. 

New England is taking only a min- 
imum tonnage now. The retail dealers 
- are well stocked, and until the house- 
holder takes more coal than he has 
hitherto the dealer will buy only spar- 


ingly. 


The retail trade is disturbed over low- 
ered prices on pea. From $13 per net 
ton delivered, the published price has 
been reduced to $10.50 to work off sur- 
plus stocks accumulated while stove and 
chestnut were scarce. 





Tidewater— East 


NEW YORK 


Domestic Demand Slumps Further— 
Premiums Disappear—Curtailed Min- 
ing Cleans Up Surplus Coals—Bitumi- 
nous Market Quiet—Quotations Stable. 

Anthracite—Demand is quiet and 
comparatively little coal is being mined. 
Curtailment of mining prevents inde- 
pendent prices from falling further. 
The cold wave the last two days of 
the week caused a slight flurry, retail 
dealers reporting the receipt of many 
orders. 

The Christmas _ spirit prevailed 
throughout the week. Because of 
weather conditions early in the week 
consumption was small and it was use- 
less for salesmen to circulate among 
the trade with the view of selling coal. 
Nowadays, as one salesman put it, the 
soliciting of an order usually results in 
an argument, 

Nothing short of a continued spell 
of real winter temperatures will bring 
much activity. Retail dealers are do- 
ing little. The trade does not look for 
a rush of orders. Dealers are not anx- 
icus to have their bins filled with high 
priced coal on April 1, when the oper- 
ators as a rule reduce their prices 50c. 

One dealer said the market had not 
been so quiet at this time of the year 
in the past thirty years. Most of the 
mines were idle during the week and it 
was said that many of them would not 
resume operations until demand im- 
proved. 

The month was unusually quiet in 
sharp contrast with December, 1920. 

Stove and chestnut sizes which were 
in heavy call during the past several 
months are now in ample supply but are 
not accumulating like egg and pea 
coals. 

Premiums on independent coals have 
disappeared and it was reported that 
some of the larger companies were shav- 
ing the circular prices on certain of 
their coals. Egg coal continues to be 
broken up. 

There is an abundance of buckwheat 
between Tidewater and the mines and 
many loaded boats are in the harbor. 
These are being quoted $4.75@$5.25 
alongside. Barley is firm with the bet- 
ter grades bringing company circular. 
Other prices are shown in the Weekly 
Review. 

Bituminous—There is less free coal 
at the local piers than at any time 
since the threatened railroad strike. 
Demand is light and prices are at about 
the same level as last week. With the 
holiday season over and the resumption 
of operations in many factories there 
are prospects of a slight revival in coal 
buying. 
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Even the comparatively small quan- 
tity of coal at the local docks is suffi- 
cient to meet all demands. Contract 
coals are kept moving. 

There have been many price inquiries 
during the week. Some new year orders 
are reported to have been placed at 
$2.25@$2.50 for Pool 10 and around 
$2.75 for Pool 9. 

A fair tonnage of Southern coals con- 
tinues to come here and is apparently 
being disposed of without much trouble. 
Quotations for Pocahontas or New River 





range $5.85@$6, f.o.b. vessel, this 
harbor. 

BUFFALO 
Trade Remains Stagnant—All Coal 


Selling Much Slower Than Usual at 
This Season—No Early Improvement 
Seen. 

Bituminous—The trade is as quiet as 
ever. Consumers are not buying more 
than they need for present consump- 
tion, often because they have no more 
storage capacity. The consumers know 
that they are not likely to get their 
coal much, if any, cheaper than at 
present, so they are usually willing to 
buy as far as they are able to take care 
of the coal. 

The coming of more severe weather 
has not increased the demand. The 
stories of canceled orders and coal 
thrown on the market at almost any 
price continue. They are always heard 
when the market is extremely dull. 

It is said every class of bituminous 
consumers is now heavily stocked. If 
a railroad does not keep up its big piles 
at certain points as formerly it will be 
found that it has the coal somewhere. 
For such reasons the shippers have 
given up predicting a stir just before 
the April suspension for the fixing of 
wages. 

_In general it is held that a suspen- 

sion of considerable length will be a 
good thing. If wages are cut down to 
a living basis the operator and all 
members of the trade are going to lose 
less on account of a strike, than to con- 
tinue present wages, if they do not 
make anything by it. Prices will not 
be affected unless the suspension is 
lengthy. Meanwhile quotations remain 
at $2.75 for Youghiogheny gas lump, 
$2.50 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam 
lump, $2.25 for Allegheny Valley or 
other mine run, and $1.50@$1.75 for 
slack. 

Anthracite—The colder weather does 
not help the demand much. This means 
that it is about as dull as it ever is at 
this time of the year. Nobody can give 
a really adequate reason for the re- 
fusal of consumers to buy. Some say 
that they have not yet given up the 
idea that prices are to come down soon. 
Others think that money is scarce and 
sO many more consumers are buying by 


the load or single ton that it has — 


seriously affected the movement. 

The present condition of things has 
not been seen before in many a year. 
Miners are on strike and mines are 
running on half time and yet the coal 
supply does not run down. All storage 
capacity in this vicinity is taken up, 
the Lake trade was affected by over- 
shipments and pretty nearly every con- 
dition that is abnormal has entered the 
trade.. 

Chestnut is now more scarce than 
stove and the furnace sizes are in great 
over-supply. Remark is made that 
loads of coal passing through the city 
are about as uncommon as they were in 
midsummer. Some members of the 
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trade express the opinion that the an- 
thracite scale of wages will be harder 
to settle than the bituminous and they 
look for a long suspension of mining. 

Coke—Furnaces are running at about 
half capacity, with no promise of in- 
crease right away. Byproduct coke 
plants about keep pace with this ac- 
tivity. Jobbers quote 72-hr. Connells- 
ville foundry at $4.15, 48-hr. furnace at 
$3.15 and stock at $2.75. 


BALTIMORE 


New Year Gives Better Promise for 
Coal Trade—Bunker Prices Tighter— 
Export Movement Increasing — Hard 
Coal Demand Better. 

Bituminous—The coming of the New 
Year was very welcome to the coal 
trade in view of some rather bad expe- 
riences in 1921. There is no longer a 
doubt that general business is on the 
upward trend and the coal trade with 
iG; 

Port figures on general merchandise 
show an increasing line of export. The 
business of the port last year was 40 
per cent greater than in average pre- 
war years. The close of December 
brought a renewal of export movement. 
Five vessels were loaded between Dec. 
17 and 29. 

Bunker prices reflect a better port 
movement. The best coals at Tide 
which sold two weeks ago on a gross- 
ton basis at piers as low as $4.50 are 
~ now worth $5.10@$5.20. Line business 
is not strong, although there is some 
sign of strengthening. Best steam 
coals are held $2.25@$2.40 a net ton 
f.o.b. mines. Some good steam coals 
are still on the market here at $2@ 
$2.10. Best gas lump is holding at 
$2.25@$2.40, with mine run from Penn- 
sylvania sources at about $2. West 
Virginia gas lump is still obtainable 
around $1.85 and mine run at $1.50 in 
many cases. 

Anthracite—Hard coal dealers report 
that snappier weather has brought bet- 
ter demand. This is being evidenced 
in from one to three ton orders for 
the most part. There is plenty of coal 
running and a fair stock in yard. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthacite Buying Light — Shippers 
Curtail Working Time—Retailers Hold 
Back Orders—Steam Sizes Quiet—Bi- 
tuminous Inquiries Increase — Better 
Buying Looked For. i 


' Anthracite—Retail buying has been 
moderate, although the weather has 
been cold enough to call for heavy con- 
sumption of fuel. The dealers have put 
out some coal, in fact more than they 
have taken in, as they seem to have 
grown ultra-conservative in this respect. 

Operators are experiencing more dif- 
ficulties than for years. The lack of 
ordering has caused them to lose time 
at the collieries. Most of them took 
quite a few extra days in addition to 
the regular holidays, and unless there 
is some continued cold weather further 
vacations are in order. 

Independents have not cut prices re- 
cently, as with the shorter working 
_time they have been able to dispose. of 
their surplus. Nevertheless there is 
some uneasiness over the price situa- 
tion. 

Some of the local retailers have re- 
ceived forms from Secretary Hoover 








asking information as to stock on hand. 


Of course replies are purely voluntary, 
and the report is that the authorities 
are gathering information as to coal 
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above ground in view of possible trouble 
at the mines in the spring. 

Steam coals remain quiet, as the re- 
duced working time has cut down 
output. Buckwheat can be had on the 
spot market at $3, rice $2, with barley 
$1.25@$1.50. 


Bituminous—The end of the year has 
probably been productive of the lightest 
tonnage of the entire season. Large 
consumers have bought lightly in order 
that their inventories for the year would 
be low. Production has been light but 
even now there seems to be some slight 
trend toward betterment. 

Shippers have received quite a lot 
of inquiries for prices. This indicates 
that the consumer wants to be ready to 
take in some coal soon. 

Prices at times are inclined to sag 
a trifle, with some good coals offered 
below the market average when taken 
in small blocks, but on the whole the 
average as reported in current quota- 
tions this week is a fair index of the 
spot market. 

Railroads show no inclination to in- 
crease their purchases, evidently being 
content to take coal as needed, without 
adding to the light stocks already on 
hand. The Tide situation does not im- 
prove, and remains almost in a state of 
lethargy. 

Among the more prominent shippers 
there is a pronounced tendency to do 
away entirely with the practice of quot- 
ing prices on the pool number system. 
Producers of the highest grade fuels 
are now selling them by name. In time 
it is felt that the custom will grow 
and that to quote a pool number will 
likely raise the suspicion of a possible 
inferiority. 





Northwest 





DULUTH 


Prices Break so as to Unload Docks 
of Bituminous—Anthracite Firm—No 
Industrial Improvement Is Noticeable. 


A break in prices has again occurred 
at the Head-of-the-Lakes, with bitu- 
minous down $1 all around. This is 
due to the lack of buying which failed 
to hold up to expectations. Cold weather 
has not brought expected results and 
dock men are lowering the bars so that 
they will not be caught with excess 
stocks. 

Anthracite has not followed bitu- 
minous on the toboggan and is holding 
firm at former levels, with the excep- 
tion of buckwheat which is showing 
signs of weakening. No break in an- 
thracite is anticipated. 

Prices are $6 a ton for Hocking, Fair- 
mont and Youghiogheny lump, $5.25 for 
run of pile. Screenings are firm at $4. 
Hazard has dropped to $6 from a list 
of $7. Pocahontas, lump and egg, is at 
$9 from a former price of $10. Smith- 
ing is being sold in bulk at $8. 

A comparison of prices with the peak 
in October, 1920, is interesting. At 
that time Youghiogheny, Hocking, and 
Fairmont lump were selling at $14, 
with a price of $12.50 on run of pile. 
In April of 1921 the price came to 
$11.75 and $7.50, and in May lump 
dropped to $7 and held. 

No industrial improvement has been 
felt in the Northwest during the month 
and it seems probable that the large 
consumers at the head of the Lakes will 
not get their plants started until well 
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after the middle or last of January. 
Shipments have been increasing, how- 
ever, on the basis of the reduction in 
prices. 

Railroads are taking more coal now 
and are filling their coal depots against 
a possible shortage when transporta- 
tion gets tied up. The cold. weather 
also makes it imperative that the rail- 
roads use more coal in fueling. 

Dealers in anthracite are buying in 
one carload lots only and are evidently 
holding down their orders in the hope 
that lower freight rates on coal will go 
into effect following the first of the 
year. 





MILWAUKEE 


Old Year Closes with Cold Snap— 
Lively Demand for Coal — Prices Held 
Firm—Cutting Reported in Screenings. 

The last week of the old year brought 
a spurt to the coal market, due to a 
spell of near zero weather. Local de- 
liveries and rail shipments were cor- 
respondingly stimulated. The demand 
from householders runs largely to the 
domestic grades of soft coal, with an- 
thracite a close second. Coke is in 
little demand. 

The price schedule on both anthracite 
and soft coal is maintained as a rule, 
but dealers report that screenings are 
being marketed in some cases at a cut 
in price. To what extent this practice is 
carried on is hard to discover. The dock 
companies here hold the whip hand 
when it comes to controlling prices, and 
the “thousand and one” small dealers 
who have no yards but who do business 
on a commission basis must stick to 
the schedule or go without coal; hence 
price shading calls for the strictest 
caution. 

The market from now on through the 
winter in both city and country will be 
influenced largely by weather condi- 
tions. A strong and prolonged cold 
wave is bound to cause much discom- 
fort in the city as the stocks carried 
by consumers this winter are so small 
that deliveries will be unable to keep 
pace with the rush of orders that a 
cold wave will bring. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cold Snap May Stimulate Market Soon 
—Drops in Prices. Expected to Rouse 
Business—Consumers Fear no Short- 
age. 

A little of the old-fashioned winter 
prevailed here lately, with two days of 
cold weather. If this continues it will 
undoubtedly have some real effect upon 
the coal market. But until it registers 
with increased orders from the retail 
trade generally, it will merely augment 
consumption. 

Business has been so slack in Eastern 
soft coal, that reductions in the retail 
price of Youghiogheny and Hocking of 
$1 a ton have been announced. Youghi- 
ogheny and Hocking are selling $10.75 
@$11 and Pocahontas $13.95@$14.35. 

People in the trade have been watch- 
ing for severe weather, believing that 
it would certainly bring about a rush 
of business. They based the expecta- 
tion upon the fact that no one was 
carrying any heavy stock, and the first 
suggestion of severe weather would 
mean a quick running down of the sup- 
ply and an early need for more. But 
buying is too: much inclined to hold 
back, to reverse itself until lack of coal 
compels it. Probably many retailers 
would have preferred to let their last 
of December orders wait until into 
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January, as would consumers wish to 
get their purchases on February state 
ments rather than January. But there 
has not been a generally increased buy- 
ing so far. 

People are not at all alarmed as to 
any risk being run in waiting until the 
last minute before getting a new sup- 
ply. There is an ample store of coal on 
the docks for all probable needs, and 
there is no difficulty with the railroads 
moving freight without delay. The 
cold days resulted in delays to train 
movement, but there were no trains 
tied up in snow drifts, as happened 
twenty and thirty years ago. 

The trade sees in the cold waves that 
prevailed lately, a chance for moving a 
better tonnage than has been possible 
heretofore, and hopes for a chance to 
recoup against some of the offsets of 
the past two or three months. The gen- 
eral tendency is against much activity, 
but even that tendency cannot with- 
stand the effects of continued severe 
weather. 

Domestic trade is being cut down by 
the use of wood and other substitutes, 
including crude oil burning devices. 
The latter are marketed freely. How 
successful they are, remains to be seen. 
They give a very alluring initial demon- 
stration. People are certainly instal- 
ling them for cooking and also for 
operating heating plants. Just as far 
as they are put in, they cut down the 
outlet for coal. 





Inland West 
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CHICAGO 


Market Duller Than Usual—City Full 
of Coal Salesmen Drawn Off the Road 
—Steam Demand May Pick Up Soon. 

Christmas week made the market 
even duller than ordinary. A _ great 
many sales agents, representing both 
wholesalers and operating companies, 
have left town over the holidays, while 
some have packed their belongings and 
gone South for a longer stay. 

Practically all of the big companies 
having headquarters in Chicago have 
called their salesmen in from the road, 
and have turned them loose to call on 
the city trade. So the average coal 
buyer, whether he burns steam coal or 
is a retailer, is having a good run for 
his money. 

Even though the retail trade has been 
stimulated slightly during the past 
week this stimulation has not as yet 
been felt by the producer or wholesaler 
because the retailers and steam buyers 
have had such large quantities of coal 
on hand that they have not been forced 
in the market to buy. It will take 
another two or three weeks of very 
coal weather before much can be looked 
for, either from the steam user or the 
retailer. 

The steam market continues to im- 
prove. It is safe to say that screenings 
from the best fields in either Illinois or 
Indiana will soon bring in excess of 
$2 per ton. In fact, the average price 
today on current sales is about that. 
The Chicago steam coal market is in a 
state of excitement because it has been 
rumored that some of the railroads are 
going to start buying in anticipation 
of strikes. 

The market on Eastern coals is very 
inactive. Anthracite is only moving 
forward in small quantities. The old 
line companies are holding their prices 
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fairly firm, but the independerts have 
made some substantial cuts. No sales 
stimulation, however, has . resulted. 
There is practically no market at all in 
Chicago for West Virginia splint or 
Kentucky block, while the sales made 
during the last few days on Pocahontas 
and smokeless coals have all been 
forced, as the dealer is only buying 
when sorely tempted by an attractive 
price. 





DETROIT 


Buying of Steam and Domestic Bitumi- 
nous Continues Light—Shipments Are 
Small and Chiefly from Unorganized 
Mine Districts. 


Bituminous—Very little coal is being 
sold in Detroit, either steam or domes- 
tic. Business in the closing week of 
1921 is as torpid as it was earlier in 
the year. Wholesalers and jobbers are 
finding it extremely difficult to interest 
customers. 

The situation runs parallel with that 
in general business. Manufacturing 
and industrial plants are, in most in- 
stances, running on very low schedules 
with a much smaller consumption of 
coal than normal. 

The movement into Detroit is light. 
The greater proportion of the shipments 
are said to be coming from the unor- 
ganized mining districts of West Vir- 
ginia. Producers in the unionized mine 
areas are closing down or curtailing, 
because of their inability to meet the 
competition of the unorganized mines. 

Despite the cold of the week, the de- 
mand from domestic consumers has not 
awakened. 

Four inch lump from West Virginia 
is quoted at $38, two-inch lump $2.50, 
egg $2.25, mine run $1.75, slack $1.25. 
Three-inch lump from Ohio is offered 
at $3, egg $2.25, mine run $2, slack 
$1.50. Pittsburgh No. 8, 14-in. size, is 
$2.35, three-quarter lump at $2.25, mine 
run $2, slack $1.75. Smokeless lump 
and. egg is holding around $3.50, mine 
run $2.25, slack $1.25. 

Anthracite—Most of the retail yards 
are well supplied but the volume of buy- 
ing is disappointingly small. This is 
attributed in part to the high cost of 
the prepared sizes. 





ST. LOUIS 


Market Unusually Quiet, with a Little 
Demand for Cheapest Grades — Steam 
Fairly Active—Shippers Cut Prices. 


The St. Louis situation shows some 
little improvement in demand for 
screenings for steam. Nothing indi- 
cates any similar activity in the country 
sections, except that a fairly good ton- 
nage is moving to Chicago. 

There is some activity in retail circles 
on Standard lump, which is the cheapest 
grade sold, but most of the orders are 
small. Mt. Olive business and Carter- 
ville are unusually slow. 

Dealers’ yards are loaded with Mt. 
Olive and Carterville coal and some 
of them fear they are not going to 
move it this winter. 

The movement of anthracite, coke, and 
smokeless is unusually slow. This trade 
is expected to pick up soon. 

Business that has been moving in 
the past to Omaha has slowed up and 
reports from Kansas City show a glut- 
ted market which bars shipments from 
St. Louis. 

Retail prices range from $7.50@$7.75 
for Carterville; $6.50@$6.75 for Mt. 
Olive and $5.50@$5.75 for Standard. 
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COLUMBUS 


Snappy Weather Wakens Domestic 
Demand — Retail Prices Grow More 
Stable—Buying Is Frequent but Small. 

A slight increase in domestic de- 
mand has developed from lower tem- 
peratures. Steam grades are still quiet 
with the exception of screenings which 
show considerable strength. Produc- 
tion continues low. 

Lower temperatures have stimulated 
the domestic market to a certain ex- 
tent, but not enough to cause any great 
movement. Retailers are buying more 
freely, but are inclined to clean up be- 
fore doing much ordering. Retail 
prices have become more stable, al- 
though there is no decided upward 
movement, Hocking lump is selling 
around $5.75@$6.25 and West Virginia 
splints, $6.75@$7.50, depending upon 
preparation. Pocahontas lump is sell- 
ing around $9, while anthracite is quoted 
$14.50@$15. 

Consumers are buying more freely 
but orders are generally small. Dealers 
have been making deliveries promptly 
as orders have not accumulated much. 

Steam trade is still quiet, outside 
of screenings which are quoted $1.25@ 
$1.50. This is caused by the marked 
reduction in lump production, making 
screenings scarce. Many large steam 
users which have their power plants 
equipped with crushers are buying mine 
run for crushing. Public utilities are 
still the steadying effect on the steam 
trade. Railroad requisitions are not 
large. Most of the hospitals, schools, 
and public institutions have been sup- 
plied. Little improvement in the steam 
trade is expected during the coming 
month or six weeks. 

Production is still low and no im- 
provement is expected until steam con- 
sumers resume operations to a large 
degree. Many manufacturers suspended 
during the holiday week. In the Hock- 
ing Valley the output is about 15 to 18 
per cent of normal. 





CLEVELAND 


Labor Developments Dominate Market 
Outlook—Buying Still Narrow—Busi- 
ness Upturn Expected. 


The coal trade in this district is cen- 
tering its attention upon the labor de- 
velopments and the probable market 
consequences. In many quarters it has 
been felt for some time that a strike 
was inevitable and the recent action of 
operators in the southern Ohio and the 
Pennsylvania regions in breaking off 
relations with the unions has caused the 
feeling that breakers are ahead. 

As a result the trade sees clearly an 
upturn in demand for fuel beginning 
probably next month. If industrial ac- 
tivities pull out of the lull the outlook 
for higher prices, at least temporarily, 
is good. Many operators will welcome 
such an advance as it would give them 
the first chance they have had in months 
to recoup the losses they have been suf- 
fering. 

Industrial leaders welcome the com- 
ing showdown on mine wages holding 
that the present prices for coal are due 
to unadjusted wages. Once this matter 
is settled and coal prices are on a stable 
basis, forward buying of coal is ex- 
pected to begin. In the meantime buy- 
ing is still hand-to-mouth and no spurt 
is expected soon. The colder weather 
has helped the retail trade to some 
extent. ; 

Receipts of bituminous coal for the 


. 
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week ended Dec. 24, for industrial con- 
cerns and retailers, show a significant 
increase over figures of the preceding 
week. The total was 1,112 cars, 820 of 
these for industries and 292 for retail 
dealers, as against a total of 930 cars 
the previous week, 





CINCINNATI 


Holiday Season Brings Some Encour- 
agemen pot Prices on Slack Rise 
Slightly — Southeastern Kentucky and 
Nearby West Virginia Mines Work 
Haphazardly. 

The holiday season, usually a bug- 
‘bear brought a little ray of sunshine 
‘in the coal business here. Enough coal 
is moving to keep the market on edge 
and only enough slack is coming 
through the gateways to make the buyer 
who was not prepared for a fore-short- 
ening of the domestic production pay 
an increased spot market price. 

Smokeless is a little firmer though 
the top, $3.50 for lump and egg, is a 
bit hard to get. Much of the accumula- 
tion at the distributing yards of the 
Norfolk and Western has disappeared. 
Local demand is still indifferent. Mine 
run is in supply sufficient to meet the 
ordinary calls. 

Bituminous offerings have been large 
enough to care for the spot buyer, 
though the price of screenings went up 
to $1.85 with $1.50 asked by some firms. 
Southeastern Kentucky mines are still 
working haphazardly, the largest pro- 
ducers turning out the smallest ton- 
nage known in years. Logan County 
and Kanawha district in West Virginia 
also have small tonnage. Lump and 
block is still going begging. Mine prices 
are shown in the Weekly Review. 
Retail business, locally, moves slowly. 
Some retailers are making lower prices, 
though the bulk of them are still trail- 
ing with the values set Dec. 1. Smoke- 
less lump brings $8.75@$9, mine run 
$6.75 @$7.25, slack $6. Bituminous lump 
is $7@$7. 25, mine run $6@$6.25 and 
screenings $4@$5. 
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West 


DENVER 


Production About Equal To Last June’s 
—Total To Dec. 1 is 2,776,000 Tons Be- 
hind 1920—Wages Going Down. 


Weekly tonnage at the end of Decem- 
ber dropped to that of June, or about 
125,000 tons. Only within the last 
two weeks in the closing month of the 

year has cold weather prevailed. Pro- 
duction to Dec. 1, 1921, amounted to 
8.483,466 tons as compared with 11,- 
260,407 tons during the corresponding 
time in 1920, a decrease of 2,776,941 
tons. 

Resumption of operations in the 
Pueblo steel mills will help to bolster 
‘up mine operations to a certain extent. 
There is no change in prices, at the 
"mine or in retail markets, where bi- 
tuminous is selling for $1 less than a 
year ago. Lignite is also a little 
under last year’s price. 

Reduced wages is the price paid by 
Gunnison County miners, in the semi- 
_ anthracite field, for a sympathetic 
‘Strike in protest against the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.’s wage cut in the 
‘southern bituminous fields. 

_ The 83 per cent cut in wages ap- 
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plied only to certain bituminous mines. 
Officials in the Gunnison County dis- 
trict declare that when the mines 
reopen wages will be reduced there. 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Business Again Lags—Cold Weather 
Needed—Traffic Movement Slows. 


Dealers are marking time once more 
and things are correspondingly quiet 
in operating circles. 

The president of the local retailers’ 
association states that he believes Salt 
Lake City consumers have not more 
than 25,000 tons of coal in their bins 
and he estimated the amount in the 
yards as about 75,000 tons. The coal 
traffic over Soldier Summit has dropped 
to only 100 cars a day. 





South 


LOUISVILLE 


Retailers Cut Prices to Meet Competi- 
tion From Snowbirds—Prices Are Go- 
ing Down—New Business Expected 
Early This Year. 


Louisville retailers in meeting compe- 
tition of snowbirds in some instances 
have cut retail prices a dollar a ton. 
They are rather disgusted with the 
general situation. 

Snowbirds in Louisville have been 
steadily cutting the price until some 
eastern Kentucky lump is selling at 
$6.75, as against $8 a month ago. Some 
of the larger retailers have just an- 
nounced reductions to $7 on this grade, 
while some western Kentucky lump is 
selling at around $5.75@$6. 

Some of the large retailers with 10,. 
000 to 20,000 tons of coal in their 
yards that cost as much as 50c. to $1 
a ton over present levels at the mines, 
are considerably worried, especially as 
there is prospect of lower prices at 
mines, and the probability of reduction 
in freight rates shortly after the first 
of the year. Retailers must unload or 
carry over stocks until next summer. 
Severe weather might help clear up the 
situation. 

Jobbers in some instances expect 
more business now, as it is believed that 
industrial stocks have been allowed to 
run very low until after inventory. 

One jobber-operator remarked that 
railroads are taking only 50 per cent 
of minimum contract requirements. 
This indicates industrial concerns are 
using far less than the usual quantity 
of coal. 

Many coal men anticipate retail prices 
of $5.50 to $6 on best grades of lump 
coal if wages and freight rates are 
reduced. 





BIRMINGHAM 


Market Still Sleeps—Holiday Depresses 
Demand—Domestic Grades Reduced at 
Mines—Steam Prices Stationary. 

The trade, which has been so acutely 
dull here for the past two months, of 
course was not expected to take on 
any change for the better during Christ- 
mas week, and no improvement of note 
will likely be shown early in the new 
year. There is little inquiry and ag- 
gregate sales are small. 

Reductions in mine prices on lump and 
other domestic sizes were made by a 
number of producers, ranging from 25c. 
to $1 per ton, following cuts put in a 
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fortnight ago by retail dealers in the 
Birmingham district. The thermometer 
reached the ice-making stage several 
days the past week, followed by a rise 
in temperature and rains, and is again 
dropping. 

Mine prices on the several grades of 
steam and domestic coal are as follows: 


Washed Lump and Nut 


ty: 
Big Seam... 90@2.30$2 00@2 30 $2.75@4.00 


Carbon Hill... tk 90@2.25 2. 50@2.85 4. eras 25 
Cahaba...... 2.25@2.75 2.50@3.15 4.50@5.50 
Black Creek. . i 50@2.75 2.50@3.00 4.50@5.00 

OFONAS wsha's« ct aE 50 2.75@3.00 4.00@5.00 
Prats. se cate 2.2 5@2.50 


Production for Christmas week was 
the lowest of the year, hardly reaching 
200,000 tons. The bulk of this was pro- 
duced by furnace companies for use in 
coke manufacture. From present indi- 
cations the output for the year will be 
approximately 12,000,000 net tons or 
about 5,000,000 tons short of 1920. 


Southwest 





KANSAS CITY 


Soft Weather Leaves Market Lifeless— 
Mines Working 10 or 15 Per Cent Full 
—Prices Firm. 


The temperature went down to nine 
degrees above zero this week, but like 
the market for coal, it did not stay put 
and is now unseasonably warm and de- 
mand fell off sharply. 

Strikes continue to hamper the 
operators in the Kansas coal field. Only 
about 10 to 15 per cent of mine capacity 
is being utilized and there is no market 
for all that is being produced. The real 
buying power in this section of the 
country is largely dependent on the 
prosperity of the farmers and cattle- 
raisers who are buying little now. 

No material change in prices has 
taken place this past week and prices 
quoted, f.o.b. mines, are as follows: 
Kansas lump, $5; mine run, $4@$4.25; 
nut, $4.50; mill, $2.75; slack, $2.50: 
north Missouri lump, $4.25; mine run, 
$3.50; washed slack, $3.75; raw slack, 
$2.50; Arkansas lump, $7.50; mine run, 
$3. 75@$4. 25; slack, P30. 50@$2. 75; Mc- 
Alester Oklahoma lump, $8.50; nut, $7; 
slack, $2.50. 





Canada 


TORONTO 


Dealers Doing Fair Business—Large 
Stocks on Hand — Bituminous Market 
More Settled. 


Conditions are practically unchanged. 
Business which is usually quite active 
at this season in only fair. The 
domestic demand varies with the 
weather and orders are mostly for 
small lots. Dealers have ample sup- 
plies in the yards and shipments show 
some falling off. 

The industrial demand for bitumi- 
nous continues light. Surplus supplies 
are being gradually disposed of and 
the market is becoming more settled, 
with less price-cutting. Quotations are 
as follows: 

Retail: 


Anthracite egg, stove, nut and grate.. $15.50 
LCT ROM MOM cs \EROLS bee me Ea 14.00 
HitimMinous' stEAWin« arn. ¢ savas e+e 19.25@10.75 
Reerc lump.. 12.00 
Canne 11.00 
Wicviesale: f.o.b. cars at destination 
VE Oe SRR Fo ee 7.00@ 7.75 
SLE NOC peo Nclee either Sanu ee 6.00@ 6.75 
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News 


From the Coal Fields 





Northern Appalachian 


PITTSBURGH 


District Follows Southern Ohio out of 
Central Competitive Field—Operators 
Ready to Buck National Union Officials 
—Wage War Brewing—Gas Slack Is 
Stronger. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ As- 
sociation sent a letter to President 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers on 
Dec. 28 stating briefly that they saw 
‘nothing beneficial to the public or the 
coal industry” in the meeting proposed 
by Mr. Lewis to arrange for a con- 
ference on a wage agreement for the 
central competitive field and _ stating 
that they declined to meet. The day 
previous, the operators of southern 
Ohio announced a similar decision. It 
may be taken as established that the 
operators will no longer act in a body 
as the central competitive field. Much 
evidence to prove this has come out. 
The great majority of the operators 
are opposed to continuance of the 
.check-off and thus there are two great 
issues joined apart from the general 
subject of wage rates and working con- 
ditions. 

A fair guess is that, the central com- 
petitive field having gone to pieces, the 
operators of the Pittsburgh, Freeport, 
Butler-Mercer and central Pennsylvania 
districts will act in harmony in the 
matter of wage scale negotiations, and 
-will be prepared to negotiate with the 
district organizations of the United 
Mine Workers rather than with the na- 
tional body. No one in the trade ap- 
pears to doubt that the U. M. W. will 
endeavor to bring about a general sus- 
pension at all mines in the country it 
‘has controlled, to preserve the check- 
off and the method of collective bar- 
gaining hitherto observed. 

The market continues very dull. 
‘The only change was an additional im- 
provement in slack prices, particularly 
on gas. Slack has been a drug on the 
market, being produced of necessity in 
filling orders for screened coal and has 
in essense been sold to the highest 
‘bidder. Mine run and screened prices 
remain practically nominal asking 
prices, while in Panhandle lump there 
is, aS usual, an actual trading market. 
Operations are perhaps lighter than 
two or three weeks ago. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Production Starts Upgrade, but Only 
to Replenish Stocks — Railroads Take 
Bigger Proportion—Strike May Start 
April 1. 

The closing days of the year find 
industrial activities somewhat dimin- 
ished, but the volume of mining in the 
eastern Ohio field for week ended the 
‘24th gained slightly. Total output 
was 280,000 tons or 45 per cent of 
~potential capacity—5,000 tons above last 
week. 

Operators say, however, that this 
was only the result of an effort to 
close the week with some unbilled coal 


on track in anticipation of orders over 
the week-end double holiday. 

Those prominent in the trade state 
that inquiries from both industries and 
retailers have been negligible, and there 
is some holding off on orders for im- 
mediate shipment because of elimina- 
tion of war tax on freight charges 
effective Jan. 1. 

It is also asserted that at the 
present rate of production between 40 
and 50 per cent of output is going to 
the railroads for fuel, as contrasted 
with the normal proportion of 30 per 
cent. 

With the New Year at hand the trade 
hopes for a demand, particularly from 
industry. The consensus of opinion 
seems to be that the reserve stocks 
of fuel which were put in during late 
October and early November are now 
about gone. The steel industry and 
other manufacturers may resume 
larger operations thus creating a more 
active demand for fuel. 

Labor troubles at the mines threaten. 
The refusal of operators of the south- 
ern Ohio (Hocking’) field to discuss a 
new wage agreement with national 
officers of the United Mine Workers 
may precipitate a strike. 

Owing to the smaller quantities of 
slack available during the past few 
weeks, due to slump in production of 
prepared sizes, the price on spot slack 
has experienced a further stiffening to 
$1.80 per ton. Spot prices on other 
grades remain about the same as previ- 
ously quoted. 


UPPER POTOMAC 


Usual Holiday Idleness — Lowered 
Wages No Factor—Few Resumptions 
Until New Years. 


There was the usual suspension of 
shipments to contract customers over 
the holiday period. There was no spot 
demand, even those mines where wages 
had been adjusted downward being un- 
able to operate. It was becoming 
apparent that the market could not 
absorb any additional tonnage even 
with the low prices which were being 
made, and operations generally were 
closed down until after Jan. 1. 








UNIONTOWN 


Furnace Coke Contracts Get Keen At- 
tention—Quotations Range From $3.25 
to $3.75—Spot Market Sluggish. 

Negotiations for furnace coke con- 
tracts continue to hold first attention. 
The closing of contracts is more signi- 
ficant this year because inquiring con- 
sumers will decide between beehive and 
byproduct coke. There are only about 
five furnace interests looking toward 
1922 fuel requirements. 

At the present time there is a wide 
range of quotations for furnace coke 
contracts from $3.25@$3.75. Some 
operators hold that most inquiries have 
been met with the minimum figure. 
Nothing has come to light about the 
price views of byproduct producers for 
furnace contracts. 

Meantime the spot market is slug- 
gish. Sales are being made in carload 
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Icts at $3 and even $2.75 is seen wher 
quick disposal is necessary. Foundrie 
are taking inventories and are no 
heavy buyers. A few sales are recorded 
at $3.75@$4. ' a 

The coal market is also inactive, 
Steam is quoted at $1.25@$1.40 with 
byproduct at $1.60@$1.75. 


CONNELLSVILLE 
Additional First-Quarter Contracts 
Closed—Byproduct in Keen Competi- 
tion—Spot Market Quiet. 

Last week two contracts for first- 
quarter furnace coke, the first of the 
season, were reported, at $3.25 and 
$3.40 respectively. Two additional con- 
tracts have since gone through, at $3.25 
and $3.50. The price range presum- 
ably represents differences in a 





The contracting is entirely by furnaces 
having contracts expiring Dec. 31, but 
there is inquiry out against one fur- 
nace not now in blast, the Trumbull- 
Cliffs stack at Warren, Ohio, which 
may go in Jan. 15. 

The spot market continues without 
any demand from furnaces, and a sub- 
normal demand from the miscellaneous 
buyers. Coke prices are softer heron 
of no demand. We quote: Spot fur- 
nace, $2.75@$3; contract furnace, $3.25 
@$3.50; spot foundry, $3.75@$4.50. 


FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Holiday Idleness Prevails — Sluggish 
Markets Continue—Slack Coal Only in 
Demand. . 
FAIRMONT 

Christmas week was marked with 
the usual holiday idleness which was 
accentuated by poor market conditions. 
There was no spot buying and contract 
orders were either curtailed or suSs- 
pended until the new year. Prices had 
gone to pieces, with the exception of 
slack which was firmer, owing to the 
growing scarcity. ‘ 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Production was being maintained by 
railroad fuel loadings alone, which 
were greatly diminished as the traffic 
grew lighter. Commercial mines were 
not operating more than 25 per cent of 
capacity and spot demand was abso- 
lutely at a standstill. The bulk of the 
output went to Northern and Western 


markets. } 








ANTHRACITE 


Cold Weather May Revive Demand— 
Holiday Sluggishness Prevails — Inde- 
pendents Hard Hit. 

There is an indication of improve-— 
ment in the coal market and some 
mines have commenced operations. The 
strike of eight of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co.’s mines has not yet been 
settled. The mines of the Glen Alden 
Coal Co. have been closed all week. — 

The few independents who are 
operating are not working more than 
a couple of days a week. Besides the. 
general slackness due to the lack of 
demand the holidays affected the output. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Year Closes with Extreme Dullness—_ 
Wage Reductions Vitally Necessary. } 

With an output that falls millions of — 
tons behind the year 1920, the week 
just past rings down the curtain on 
one of the worst years in the history - 
of the business. However, operators — 
are looking forward with renewed hope — 


oe 
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and feel certain that one thing or an- 
other will set the machinery in motion 
again which will make 1922 a more 
_ prosperous year. 

When the big decline took place in 
1920, it kept on the toboggan and the 
first of 1921 found prices around $3. 
Quotations in January for Pool 1 were 
$4; Pool 9, $3.20; Pool 71, $8.30; Pool 
10, $2.75; Pool 11, $2.40. These grad- 
vally declined until in the last week of 
the year, on the same grades of coal, 
‘the following prices were quoted: Pool 
1, $2.85; Pool 9, $2.20; Pool 71, $2.25; 
Pool 10, $1.95; Pool 11, $1.65. 

It is said that many operators are 
contemplating closing their mines and 
going back to the 1917 scale, while in 
some instances this has been carried 
out. The wage scale is to be fixed the 
latter part of March. It all remains 
‘to be seen whether the union and the 
non-union workers can get together 
during the year. 

A few hundred men are on strike at 

present in Somerset County, owing to 
-operators going back to the 1917 scale. 
Many mines find the going very difficult 
.and are closed down. It is believed, 
however, with the transportation tax 
off and the supply on hand exhausted, 
‘there will be a short period of buying 
during January. 





Middle West 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Domestic Condition Unusually Bad — 
Screenings Fairly Active — Colder 
Weather Needed — Holiday Idleness 
Cuts Production. 


Instead of showing up better as 
-colder weather advanced the Carter- 
ville field has developed into a most 
unfavorable situation. With the abol- 
ishing of the war tax on freight at 
the end of the year there is an in- 
-clination to hold off ordering. Buyers 
-are not desirous of carrying heavy 
stocks over the inventory period be- 
cause there is nothing to indicate that 
prices will be anything above what they 
sare at the present time unless unusually 
cold weather sets in. 

Were it not for the fact that railroads 
are taking some coal during the lull 
in order to keep their traffic up the 
condition would be a most precarious 
‘one. The scattered shipments of do- 
mestic go to all markets with no par- 
‘ticular movement in any one direction. 
Mines are loaded with these sizes. 

Somewhat similar conditions obtain in 
‘the Duquoin and Jackson County fields. 
_Prices are on a par with those of the 
‘Independents in the Carterville district. 
‘The Mt. Olive situation has apparently 
‘grown worse. Mines get one and two 
days a week. The St. Louis price on 
‘domestic is $3 and in the country, $3.75, 
with practically no country coal mov- 
ing. No steam coal is available from 
this field on account of the poor work- 
ing time and the fact that the small 
tonnage mined is covered by contracts, 
but screenings would sell at $1.75@ 

$2 if they were available. 

The Standard district is in bad shape 
‘on prices. Mines get from one to three 
days a week, depending upon their 
railroad contracts and their ability to 
‘move lump. 

There is considerable dissatisfaction 
throughout all Illinois fields on the part 

of the miners and in several places 
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single miners have been leaving for 
those of the non-union West Viriginia 
fields where full time work is reported. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Southern Demand a Shade Better— 
Screenings Bring Good Prices—Retail 
Trade Inactive. 

While there has been some little im- 
provement the past few weeks in South- 
ern movement, the general demand is 
poor, and retailers in the large markets 
are not buying any appreciable quanti- 
ties of coal. 

Screenings have been scarce and 
therefore high in price, with the mar- 
ket quoted right around the mine run 
low level. Screenings have been tem- 
porarily lower the past few days as a 
result of some large consumers having 
stopped shipments. 

Some of the operators are of the 
opinion that there will be better indus- 
trial demand and heavier stocking 
shortly after the first of the year, but 
prospects for retail business are poor. 
Most retailers have a good deal of stock 
on hand and are not in a buying humor. 








MIDWEST REVIEW 


Market Remains Dormant in Spite of 
Ten Cold Days—Dock Cuts Affect All- 
Rail Business—Magy Mines Closing. 

The holiday season brought a period 
of inactivity in the coal market. Ten 
cold days failed to stimulate the domes- 
tic coal market. 

Illinois and Indiana operators are 
encountering very stiff competition in 
the Northwest and from the docks at 
the Head-of-the-Lakes. Prices were re- 
duced Jan. 1, f.o.b. docks, to such low 
levels that now it is possible to buy 
Eastern coal almost as cheap as south- 
ern Illinois or Indiana coal. This, of 
course, is going to make a tremendous 
difference to our operators who, up to 
now, have been enjoying a fair business 
in the Northwest. 

It is believed that shortly after the 
first of the year an improvement will 
take place in the domestic demand. 
Freight rates on grains are reduced, 
and this will influence a large move- 
ment of grain to central markets. 
Farmers will thus be able to liquidate 
and, consequently, will be in more of a 
buying mood. 

The industrial situation in the Mid- 
dle West continues to be unsatisfactory. 
There was some activity during Octo- 
ber and November and the early part of 
December, but those plants which 
opened up on a large scale have found 
that their plans were a little premature 
and, consequently, have curtailed their 
activities. The cement plants are buy- 
ing coal, although their plants are not 
running. They are planning on accumu- 
lating a little surplus so they will be 
able to operate after April 1, even if a 
strike materializes. Unemployment re- 
mains about the same, or at best, shows 
little improvement. 

The labor situation at the mines con- 
tinues on an even course, with the men 
showing an inclination to work when 
opportunity for work occurs. One or 
two strikes of small importance oc- 
curred, perhaps the biggest one in 
Indiana, where a number of men went 
out because they claimed a pump-man 
had been discharged without sufficient 
reason. Down in southern Illinois a 
number of mines have been closed. 
Practically the entire staffs at these 
mines have been let go. In one of the 
biggest mines in the field which is 
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down, only four men are left—two 
above ground and two below. 

Reports of this nature will become 
more common, as operators have given 
up a useless battle against circum- 
stances and have now decided, in some 
cases, to accept the policy of watchful 
waiting. When they close their mines 
they are at least protected against de- 
preciating their property and selling 
their product at a loss. 


— 


Middle Appalachian 











HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Spot Market Inactive—Holidays Bring 
Suspension of Orders — Production 
Heavily Curtailed — Only Screenings 
in Demand. 


KANAWHA 


The general holiday suspension plus 
the lack of demand caused production 
to slump during Christmas week. In- 
dustries did not find it so easy to 
secure nut and slack but during the 
holiday season there was a_ lessened 
demand for that grade. Because of 
the growing scarcity of slack mine run 
had slightly improved its unsatisfactory 
position. 

LOGAN AND THACKER 


Hold-orders and cancellations were 
general during the week, making it 
apparent that the last ten days of 
December would be the dullest period 
of the year. Production was not over 
40 per cent of capacity, most of the 
output going to Western markets. 
Domestic and mine run were draggy 
but slack was harder to obtain because 
of the growing scarcity. 

Kenova-Thacker operators managed 
to keep production up to 70,000 tons, 
but a growing number of suspensions 
made it certain that the last week of 
the month would be a sluggish one. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


As in other fields, there was a gen- 
eral suspension of operations over the 
holidays. Contract business was cur- 
tailed and the spot demand was com- 
pletely stagnant. It was impossible 
to move mine run or domestic sizes 
and the sale of screenings was limited 
by the low production. 


VIRGINIA 


Producers managed to keep up a 50 
per cent output. Nearly all of this, 
however, was on contract, although 
there was a growing inquiry for spot 
slack. Mines not having contract busi- 
ness remained idle. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Hampton Roads Tonnage Reduced — 
Production Affected by Holidays—Slug- 
gish Demand—Many Mines Closed. 


NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 

The operation of some New River 
mines on a non-union basis increased 
production but as the holidays ap- 
proached there was a curtailment of 
work-time in response to many contract 
suspensions. Apathy prevailed in the 
spot market although slack was holding 
its own because of the growing scarcity. 

Gulf production continued to decline, 
not being over 35 per cent of capacity. 
With the clearance of coal at the 
Hampton Roads piers the first of the 
year gave promise of a better move- 
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ment of coal in that direction. Ship- 
ments to New England were going 
along fairly well but export business 
was entirely flat. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas production was not more 
than 200,000 tons with “no markets” 
amounting to nearly 300,000 tons. The 
output was cut not only because of 
poor demand but because of the usual 
holiday lull. A small tonnage was 
flowing to Tide for New England but 
the bulk of the movement was to the 
West. The majority of the operations 
remained closed from Christmas to New 
Years. 

Tug River production was lower than 
usual owing to the slackening of in- 
dustrial activity. There was little spot 
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demand even at lowered prices. What 
kept up production were the large con- 
signments to Western steel companies 


as there was no Eastern movement. 


worth mentioning. Prepared demand 
had broken to a very material extent. 








Southern Appalachian 





SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Miners Return to 1917 Scale—Some Re- 
sumption Anticipated—Market Unable 
to Absorb Much Additional Output. 


Miners having accepted. the wage 
scale of 1917, most of the operators 
announced their intention of starting 
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up on Jan. 2 and some say they have 
business in sight that will guarantee 
a steady run for at least the first half 
of the month. Wholesalers, however, 
are not very optimistic. It is known 
that a great many users of steam have 
been working on their stocks during 
December in order to have them as low 
as possible for inventory and this 
should result in a better movement for 
January. 

Domestic yards in the South are well 
stocked, mostly with coal costing from 
50c. to $1 above current quotations and 
they, too, are working off stocks. 

The 1917 scale of wages will enable 
southeastern Kentucky better to com- 
pete with West Virginia coals going 
North and East Tennessee and south- 
western Virginia in the South. 





News Items 


From Field and Trade 





ALABAMA 


The interests which organized the Great 
Southern Steel Co. in Dover, Del., recently, 
are reported to be the same as the pro- 
moters of the Alabama Land Syndicate, 
White Iron & Coal Co., Palatina Mining & 
Development Co., and one or two other cor- 
porations which bought up large acreages 
of coal and iron ore lands in Etowah, De- 
Kalb, Marshall, St. Clair and Cherokee 
counties a few months ago. The properties 
which it is supposed will pass to the control 
of the new organization comprise about 
101,000 acres acquired by Chicago cap- 
italists and others, and 45,000 acres, which 
it is reported was purchased by Henry 
Ford. These lands are only about sixty 
miles from Muscle Shoals properties, which 
Ford is negotiating to obtain from the 
government. Charles E. Pain is reported to 
be counsel for the corporation and Robert 
W. Hunt, Chicago engineer inspected the 
properties and made a report on the extent 
of the mineral content. 





COLORADO 


Six men were killed by firedamp in the 
Satanic Mine of the Colorado Collieries Co., 
near Morrison, when they attempted to 
place a bulkhead on the level of an aban- 
doned shaft, used as an air course, to stop 
a fire which had been spreading for sev- 
eral days. James W. Graham, deputy 
state coal mine inspector, and a rescue 
crew from the Leyden Mine, in charge of 
Archie Gilchrist sought to revive’ the 
miners, but without avail. 


ILLINOIS 


The J. K. Dering Coal Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $200,000 to $3,000,000. 


William D. Elstrom, former president of 
the Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association, 
suffered the misfortune of a broken leg 
through a fall on the ice. His injuries, 
while painful, are not serious. 


Recent visitors in the Chicago market 
.included the following: Cc. M. Wasson, 
president of the Wasson Coal Co., Harris- 
burg; James Forrester, president of the 
Paradise Coal Co., Duquoin; J. A. Temple- 
ton, of the Templeton Coal Co., Glendora. 
Ind.; Enoch Carver, Jr., vice-president and 
sales manager of the Cosgrove Coal Co.. 
Johnstown, Pa.; W. J. Spencer, president 
of the Monmouth Coal Co., Brereton: O. G. 
Scott, secretary of the Central Illinois Coal 
Bureau, Springfield. 


Advice from the Consolidated Coal Co. 
of St. Louis, which owns Mine 9, is to the 
effect that the mine property will be a 
total loss. Backwater from the Big 
Muddy River broke into the mine and 
within three hours filled the entire mine 
for a radius of more than a mile. Miners 
had not been working in the shaft for two 
weeks fearing such a danger. In years 
past when the river was high and backed 
up in low places over the mine, work was 
suspended. 


Announcement has been made by A. F. 
DelValley & Sons, of Manville, that they 
will soon start sinking a new mine at that 
place. The firm, which has been operating 
in that vicinity for several years, has re- 
cently filed articles of incorporation under 
the name of DelValley Coal Corporation, 
capital stock $100,000, of which Alphonse 
DelValley, A. J. DelValley and A. L. 
DelValley hold $33,333 each. The new 
mine will be put in operation early in the 
year. 


A deal was recently consummated where- 
by the Perry County Coal Corporation 
became the owner of 200 acres of unde- 
veloped coal lands in Lebanon and O’Fal- 
lon townships, St. Clair County. New 
mines will be sunk in these two town- 
ships as the Illinois Terminal Railroad of 
East St. Louis has announced that it will 
extend its East St. Louis-Alton line into 
O’Fallon, giving the operators in the nor- 
thern part of the county an opportunity of 
shipping coal direct to Chicago. 


An action which has attracted attention 
in mining circles is that of the Sangamon 
County Mining Co., operating at Lincoln, 
when it announced that a carload of coal 
would be given to each church in the city. 





INDIANA 


Norman §8. Tighe, manager for the N. S. 
Tighe Coal Co., Fort Wayne, was placed 
under arrest recently on an indictment re- 
turned by the grand jury in which he is 
charged with having embezzled funds of 
the company in the amount of $238. 


One of the largest operations ever opened 
in the state will start production of coal 
in the near future. The Vulean Coal Co., 
Evansville, has arranged for immediate in- 
stallation of machinery. The company 
owns 1,205 acres of stripping land in 
Monroe Township, Pike County, about seven 
miles east of Oakland City. The board of 
directors consists of Aloys Herrdink, W. 
O. Sanders, D. C. Stephenson and J. J. 
Morris. The company is capitalized for 
$1,000,000. 


Reassessment of coal properties in Ver- 
million County follow: The Ferguson-Spear 
Coal Co. and the Ferguson Coal Co., Clin- 
ton reduced from $183,895 to $108,280; 
Indiana & Illinois Coal Corporation, Clinton, 
total increased from $293,555 to $400,000; 
Clinton Coal Co., Clinton City, personal 
reduced from $69,055 to $1,555, and per- 
sonal in Clinton Township increased from 
$164,655 to $258,255; Jackson Hill Coke & 
Coal Co., Terre Haute, personal increased 
from $42,870 to $115,755; Inter-State Coal 
Co., Terre Haute, Clinton Township, per- 
sonal increased from $30,900 to $44,420; 
Tighe Coal Co., Terre Haute, Clinton Town- 
ship, total increased from $53,945 to $110,- 
790; West Clinton Coal Co., Terre Haute, 
Clinton Township, total increased from $71,- 
310 to $84,000. 


Reassessment of coal properties in Knox 
County include Columbia Coal Co., Bick- 


nell, personal increased from $78,620 to 
$85,000; Ridge Coal & Mining Co., in- 
creased from $46,450 to $134,530; Oliphant- 
Johnson Coal Co., Vincennes, Washington 
Township, personal increased from $94,365 
to $295,280; Vincennes, personal increased 
from $1,000 to $10,790. 


Changes of assessments in Owen County 
include: Rowland-Powers Consolidated 
Collieries Co., Terre Haute, Marion Town- 
ship, personal increased from $25,000 to 
$28,625, and Stewart Coal Co., Patricks- 
burg, increased from $100,230 to $105,255. 
Parke County assessments were not 
changed. 


The Spencer Coal Co., Sullivan, has filed 
a final certificate of dissolution. 


KENTUCKY 


In an opinion handed down recently, 
the Court of Appeals affirmed the action of 
the Kenton Circuit Court in issuing man- 
datory instructions for acquittal of the 
Hatfield Coal Co. of Covington of charges 
of conspiring to fix and control prices in 
Covington. 


Howard Holtzlaw, auditor of the Colcord 
Coal Co., of Charleston was at Sanford, 
during the early part of December, having 
been called there to attend the funeral of 
a relative. 


J. P. Kelly has sold the Kelly Coal Co., 
Hickman, to Steve Stahr, of Hickman, who 
wale epornte the business as the Stahr 

oa. oO. 


An increase of $350,000 in the capital 
stock of the North Jellico Coal Co. has 
been determined upon by W. S. Speed, 
president and director of the company, and 
F. M. Sackett, a director, who hold more 
than two thirds of the corporations stock. 


Stockholders of the Ashland Iron & Min- 
ing Co., voted unanimously to accept the 
proposition of the American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, Ohio, to buy the entire 
holdings of the mining company, including 
the Ashland Coal & Iron R.R. and the 
acreage of coal land along its line. The 
deal involves approximately $13,000,000 and 
He tae largest ever closed in eastern Ken- 
ucky. 


NEW YORK 


Harvey B. Prescott is calling on the 
Northern New Jersey coal consumers for 
Pilling & Co., New York City. Until re- 
cently, Mr. Prescott had charge of the 
Pittsburgh office of W. J. Rainey. 


M. L. Taylor, vice president of the Mor- 
gantown & Wheeling Coal Co. was in New 
York early last month on business. 


Edward T. Bedford, President of the Corn 
Products Refining Co., has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of Patti- 
son & Bowns, Inc., of New York City, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Merwin W. Bricker. The board of 
directors has placed its preferred stock on 
a dividend basis. Two dividends were 
declared each at a rate of $2 per share. 


C. H. Mead. of the Mead-Tolliver and 
other smokeless companies in southern 
West Virginia. was in attendance at the 
meeting of smokeless operators early in 
December. 


P. M. Snyder, of the New River field, was 
a New York visitor during the early part 
of December. being in attendance at the 
sessions of the Smokeless Coal Operators’ 
Association. 
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E. E. White, president of the E. E. White 
Coal Co. of Glen White, W. Va., attended 


the meeting of smokeless operators in New 


York early in December. 


W. Gaston Caperton, well-known in 
Winding Gulf coal circles, spent a few 
days in New York during the early part 
of last month. 





OHIO 


Several smokeless operators were in Cin- 
cinnati Christmas week, among whom were 
J.J. Tierney of the Crozier-Pocahontas Co., 
Philadelphia; Harry Caperton, New River 
Coal So., Charleston, and O. M. Deyerle, 
Flat Top Fuel Co., of Bluefield, W. Va. 


John Glaser, sales manager of the Tribbey 
Coal Co., Cincinnati, has returned from a 
trip to the Northwest and Chicago. 


George Coffey, president of the War Eagle 
Coal Co., of War Eagle, W. Va., has re- 


_.turned home after a siege in Christ’s Hos- 


pital, Cincinnati, where he underwent a 


serious operation. 


The Cleveland & Western Coal Co., own- 
ing a large tract near Powhatan, plans to 
spend $1,000,000 in opening the field. The 
program calls for a shaft and tipple in 
addition to 200 houses. 


_ E. 8. Helburn, of Middlesboro, Ky., who 
operates seven mines in southeastern Ken- 
aks, was in Cincinnati recently consulting 
with the officers of the Kentucky Fuel Co., 
who sell his output. 


Tom Morgan, sales agent for the Webb. 


Fuel Co. is prominently mentioned as the 
choice of the directors for the presidency 
at their meeting to be held in January. 


Arrangements have just been completed 
by the American Mining Congress to hold 
its 1922 convention in Cleveland, Oct. 9 
to 15. The convention will be held in the 
new Exposition Hall which is being built 
by the City of Cleveland at a cost of $6,- 
000,000. This will be the first national 
show to be held after the completion of the 
new edifice. 


Ernest Chilson, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Raleigh Coal & Coke 
Co., with headquarters at Raleigh, was a 
visitor at the general offices of the com- 
pany in Cincinnati during the latter part 
of December. 


Herman Everett, sales manager of the 


Smokeless Fuel Co., having his office at 


- Conn, Dillinger. 


_ delphia, incorporated the company. 
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in the First 


Charleston, spent a few ,days in Cincinnati 
the latter part of December. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


A charter has been issued to the West 
Point Marion Coal Co., Point Marion. The 
capital stock is $160,000 and Myrtle M. 
Sterling, Dillinger, is treasurer and one of 
the incorporators, the others being John 
B. Moore, Point Marion, and Harold M. 
The purpose of the cor- 
poration is mining, producing and market- 
ing coal. 


The Mason-Heflin Coal Co. has notified 
the State Department at Harrisburg of an 
increase in its capital stock from $66,400 
to $68,900, John T. Heflin, treasurer, Phila- 
delphia. 


R. W. Stone, for many years a member 
of the geologic staff of the United States 
Geological Survey, has resigned to accept 
a position as assistant state geologist of 
Pennsylvania. 


The International Coal Corporation, 
Philadelphia, has notified the office of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth of an in- 


erease in capital stock from $49,800 to 
65,800. H. S. Goodwin, Philadelphia, is 
reasurer. 


The Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., Butler, 
has increased its capital stock from $474,- 
600 to $486,200; A. M. Christley, treasurer. 


Recent state charters have been issued to 
the following coal companies: Coal Dredg- 
ing Co., Philadelphia; capital stock, $10,- 
000; treasurer, J. B. Townsend, 3d, who 
with H. M. Blake and W. L. Fox, pa pe 

airn- 
brook Coal Mining Co., Windber, $60,000; 


purpose, mining and preparing coal for the 
market; incorporators, Frank Lowery, 
treasurer, Windber; J. E. Reese, Scalp 


Level and HE. M. Mack, McKeesport. Steel 
City Gas Coal Co., Pittsburgh, $100,000; 
purpose, mining and producing bituminous 
coal; incorporators, Frank FE. Weiss, 
Bridgeville, treasurer; F. C. Whatley, Pitts- 
burgh, and Scott H. Braznell, Wilkinsburg. 


The Combustion Engineering Corporation 
announces the opening of a branch office 
National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 


COAL AGE 


burgh, This office is in charge of W. C. 
Stripe, formerly manager of the Philadel- 
phia office. 


William P. Boland, a well known Scran- 
ton operator, has purchased twenty-three 
acres of coal land in Upper Pittston, from 
the Isaac Felts estate. Mr. Boland an- 
nounces that he is going to sink a shaft 
on the west side of the main line of the 
Lehigh Valley tracks. Operations will start 
in the near future. 


A. G. Smith, of Meyersdale, who is con- 
nected with the Smith Brothers Coal Co., 


was a visitor in Clarksburg, W. Va., early . 


in December. 


Announcement has been made by J. Earl 
Myers, well Known in West Virginia coal 
circles, of his resignation as sales manager 
of the Westmoreland Fuel Co., to form the 
J. Earl Myers Co., with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, 





UTAH 


A full course in coal mining is to be 
given at the University of Utah. This is 
the first time such a course has been avail- 
able in the state. Prof. R. N. Lewis will 
be in charge of the course. 


Alexander H. Cowle, general manager of 
the Utah Fuel Co., at Salt Lake City, for 
the past fifteen years, will be succeeded 
by A. R. Baldwin. Mr. Baldwin is presi- 
dent of the Western Pacific R.R., which is 
said to own all the stock of the coal com- 
pany. The Utah Fuel is the oldest coal 
company in the state. It is believed that 
Mr. Baldwin’s management of the company 
will be but temporary. 


VIRGINIA 


The Norfolk office of the New River Coal 
Co., A. G. Ayers, manager, was closed Jan. 
1. Mr. Ayers will go to the Richmond 
office of the company. 


Arrangements have been made to keep 
open the Norfolk office of the Central Poca- 
hontas Coal Co. This office was scheduled 
to have been closed in December. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces an open competitive ex- 
amination for statistician (financial). Va- 
cancies in the Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and in positions requiring 
similar qualifications, will be filled from this 
examination, unless it is found in the in- 
terest of the service to fill any vacancy by 
reinstatement, transfer or promotion. Re- 
ceipt of applications to close Jan. 24, 1922. 


In a recent speech in the House, Repre- 
sentative Black of Texas, said that wages 
must be adjusted in accordance with 
prices. He referred to the fact that groups 
of highly organized labor in the coal mines 
had resisted efforts to lower wages to 
any appreciable degree on the ground that 
labor is not a commodity and should not 
respond to conditions affecting commodity 
prices. The congressman, however, insisted 
that wages and profits are interwoven in 
the prices of commodities and should be 
adjusted. 


Attorney General Daugherty has asked 
the attorney generals of the various states 
to co-operate with the Government in 
maintaining reasonable retail prices on fuel 
and foods. He urges enforcement of fuel 
supply laws, among others, in their rela- 
tion to prices. 


The Bureau of Standards in its annual 
report says that last year 231 coal mine 
scales were tested as to accuracy of weight, 
177 of which were found incorrect. Fifty- 
seven per cent of the incorrect scales were 
in error more than 1 per cent and 7 per 
cent of the incorrect scales were in error 
more than 5 per cent. The Bureau allows 
a tolerance of .4 per cent. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Equipment for the screening of coal on 
a larger scale has been arranged for by 
the Opperman Coal Co., which operates near 
Blair on the Coal River branch of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. This company will 
install a three-track shaker screen, _to- 
gether with picking tables and loading 
booms. 

D. T. Quinn, who is identified with the 
Daniel Howard Interests in Clarksburg, has 
returned to his headquarters at Clarksburg 
after an extended Western trip. 

J. E. Long of the J. E. Long Coal Ce., 
of Clarksburg spent a week or more at 
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French Lick Springs about the middle of 
December. 


Joseph M. Burns, who has been connected 
with the firm of Daniel Howard & Co., at 
Clarksburg, has gone to Wichita Falls to 
assume charge of the office there of the 
Wilson Hydraulic Casing Pulley Machine 
Co., Daniel Howard and others of Clarks- 
burg being financially interested in this 
company. 


A. J. Salzer, general manager of the 
Southern Coal Corporation of Fairmont was 
in Pittsburgh and Ohio markets during the 
early part of December. 


State Senator Gohen C. Arnold, of Buck- 
hannon, interested in the Empire Fuel Co., 
was in Elkins, early in December in con- 
nection with the trial of a suit by the 
Empire Co. against the government. 


The organization of the Logan Coal & 
Lumber Co., has been perfected by the elec- 
tion of the following officers: Lee Ott, 
president; M. L. Garvey, vice-president; A. 
C. Minear, secretary and treasurer. The 
company plans the beginning of develop- 
ment work about the first of the year. It 
will be necessary for the company to build 
a bridge over the Guyan River. Operations 
will be in the Island Creek seam. 


Negotiations have been consummated for 
the sale of two mining properties on Loop 
Creek in the New River field. The Sugar 
Creek Coal & Coke Co., in which A. J. 
King of Huntington and his associates were 
the principal stockholders, has passed to the 
control of Theo. Deitz and associates of 
Charleston. This operation ranks as the 
second oldest on Loop Creek, the mine hav- 
ing been in operation for a quarter of a 
century. Operations will be in charge of 
Leslie Sydnor, who was formerly connected 
with one of the sales agencies at Hunting- 


ton. The new name chosen following a 
change in ownership is the Sugar Creek 
Coal Co. 


A lease of about 65 acres near Harvey, 
operated by the Dewitt Fuel Co., has been 
acquired by Thom. Clapperton of Logan 
County, formerly of Winden and his as- 
sociates, and operations will be under his 
personal direction. This property is a com- 
paratively new one, having been first op- 
erated by Thomas Snyder, who sold it to 
Huntington men for approximately $100,000. 


Sitting as arbitrators in the $200,000 
damage suit of the New River Collieries 
Co., against the Sugar Creek Coal Co., 
Messrs. Cunningham and Thomas have 
awarded $12,096 to the plaintiffs. The arbi- 
trators found that the Sugar Creek com- 
pany in 1917 and 1918 trespassed, not in- 
tentionally nor deliberately, on the coal 
seam belonging to the Sun Mine and mined 
3,531 tons of coal from the barrier pillars, 
the value of which has been fixed at 
$3,531. The arbitrators have further found 
that because of the removal of the barrier 
it will be necessary for the plaintiff to leave 
4,230 tons of coal for new pillars the value 
of which has been fixed at $1,000. Con- 
crete dams and walls to protect the Sun 
Mine from water are estimated as costing 
$7,025. The cost and expenses of the arbi- 
tration were $540, bringing the total amount 
to be paid the New River Collieries to 
pia Sh The finding of the arbitrators is 

nal. ° 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 


OUTPUT FOR NOVEMBER, 1921 
Vancouver Island District 
Tons 
Canadian Western Fuel Co., Nanaimo. 47,758 
Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd. 


COMO Mri cet. Beate toot iter vai'e eaktctane 27,291 
South! WellinStomu. wnlas osu oy a cle 8,703 
ENT GISTON SI, ec ettcely ste ale era's ach aaa, 14,630 
Nanoose Wellington Collieries ..... 560 


6, 
Granby Consolidated M. S. & P. Co.. .22,663 
Old Wellington (King & Foster) . 371 








OCR Lo wratbreitosteis cecal ol dai Alpers. Ste os 127,976 
Nicola-Princeton District. 
Middlesboro Collieries ............ 4,991 
Meminga GO uCcOt LOLrice wees sie aut le 2,210 
Coalmont Collieries, Coalmont ...... 10,146 
Princeton Coal &-Land Co. .....:.. AT 

PROTA ed alte te eis 2 PR 19,817 
Crow’s Nest Pass District. 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. 
COMME TORIC Tc eid biidia cletain's shame duels 45,102 
Michiel rosa Wo sc cto nic ere ote abe teleh, aie 31,703 
Corbin Coals & Coke® Cow’: Gomi ove. ehes 10,202 
SGU leer: Paar eee ater s ie vila onde 87,007 
Total for, November ..s.).0:. 5 save 234,800 


NOVA SCOTIA 


D. H. McDougall, vice president of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation, denies 
that the proposed wage reduction of itself 
and its associates, effective Jan. 1, violates 
the industrial disputes act, declaring that 
notice of the reduction was sent Oct. 29 to 


COAL AGE 


the secretary of the union and published in 
the newspapers, and that in consequence 
ample notice had been given. The Montreal 
agreement under its terms ends Jan. 1. 


ONTARIO 


F. A. Fish, head of the F. A. Fish Coal 
Co., Toronto and Pittsburgh, who has been 
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in charge of the Pittsburgh office since the 
death of the late manager there, spent 
Christmas with his family in Toronto. | 

David White, chief geologist of the 
United States Geological Survey, delivered 
a lecture on “The Origin of Coal and — 
Petroleum,” recently before the Royal 
Canadian Institute at Toronto. 








Trafic News 


The I. C. C. has given notice of its re- 
jection of the supplement to freight rates 
of railroads operating between Utah and 
Pacific Coast points which would have re- 
duced the tariff on bunker coal from $7,25 
to $6 per ton from Utah mines to San 
Francisco and Oakland. The supplement 
was intended to aid in the efforts which 
are being made by Utah operators in re- 
gaining the harbor coal trade. 


The J. C. C. has. suspended from Dec. 
24, 1921, until April 23, 1922, the operation 
of certain schedules published in Supple- 
ment No. 13 to Missouri Pacifie Railroad 
Co., tariff IF .Ca,C, NoweA-489 ee Dhelsus= 
pended schedules provide reductions in the 
rates on bituminous coal from mines on 
the Missouri Pacific in southern Illinois to 
destinations in Arkansas and Louisiana. 


In the complaint of the Refinite Co., an 
examiner recommends that the rates on 
pea, slack, and screenings coal from Acme, 
Alger, and Dietz, Wyo., to Ardmore, S. D., 
are unreasonable. 


The Northwestern Traffic & Service 
Bureau of Minneapolis has complained 
against unreasonable rates on soft coal 
from Manitowoc and other Wisconsin points 
to points in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
the Dakotas and Nebraska. 


The commission, on petition of various 
coal operators in Missouri, has reopened the 
case involving intrastate rates on coal in 
Missouri, and assigned it for hearing Jan. 
6, at St. Louis. 


In the complaint of the Meleroft Coal Co., 
an I C. C. examiner recommends that the 
rates on coal from Melcroft, Pa., to Jersey 
City, for Erie delivery are unreasonable. 


In the complaint of the Walrath & Sher- 
wood Lumber Co., an examiner recommends 
that the through rates on hard coal from 
Itasca, Wis., to Mt. Clare, Neb., and on 
coke from St. Louis, Woodward, Ala., and 
Youngstown, Ohio, to destinations in 
Nebraska are not unreasonable. 


The Interstate Commerce Commisson has 
suspended schedules of the L. & N. and 
the C. & O. in which those carriers proposed 
to make reductions on coal from mines on 
their lines in eastern Kentucky and western 
west Virginia to destinations on the South- 
ern in Indiana and _ Illinois, ranging from 
l7c. to 66c, per ton. The schedules have 
been suspended, pending inquiry, until 
April 24. 


In the complaint of the Illinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau, the organization has sub- 
MiLted ay briel toOethe tle. Ou requesting 
rates on bituminous coal from its southern 
Illinois mines to Omaha district territory 
which are made by use of a differential of 
223c. over the Belleville district rates. The 
railroads in a brief say this cannot be done 
unless the commission restores the whole 
differential basis in effect prior to the war 
increases. The Lincoln Chamber of Com- 
merce, which has intervened in the case, 
asks for rates on fine coal from Illinois 
sroups to Lincoln which do not exceed by 
more than 20c. a ton the rates to Omaha. 


Fj The United States Railroad Administra- 
tion has reported the following final settle- 
ments with railroad companies: Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. $700,000; 
Woodstock & Blocton Ry. Co., $19,000 ; High 
Point, Randleman, Ashboro & Southern 
Ry. Co., $25,000. The payment of these claims 
on final settlement is largely made up of 
balance of compensation due, but includes 
all other disputed items as between the 
railroad companies and the administration 
during the twenty-six months of Federal 
control. 


In the complaint of the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, relating to rates on 
hard and soft coal from Duluth and 
Superior as compared with those from Mil- 
waukee, the I. C. has authorized the 
Central Hlinois Coal Traffic Bureau, the 
Commerce Association of Aberdeen and the 
Minnesota Byproduct Coke Co. to intervene. 
The case will be heard by a representative 
of the commission at Milwaukee, Jan. 30. 


The City of Detroit in a brief to the 
commission in its case asks for reparation 
on coal from Holden, W. Va., to Toledo, 





via barge to Detroit. The railroad con- 
tends there was no damage to the com- 
plainant and that the reduction in the rate 
from $2.11 to $1.83 does not justify an 
award of reparation. 


In the complaint of the West Kentucky 
Coal Bureau the commission decides that 
the rates on bituminous coal from mines 
in western Kentucky on the Illinois Central 
and Kentucky Midland to points in the 
southern peninsula of Michigan are not 
unreasonable, but are prejudicial and pre- 
seribes that by March 18 the roads shall 
establish joint rates which do not exceed 
by more than 25c. a ton the rates main- 
tained from mines on the IMinois Central 
in the southern Illinois group to the same 
destinations. 


In the complaint of the Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc., an examiner recommends that 
rates on coal from mines on the N. & W. 
in the Pocahontas, Thacker, Kenova and 
Clinch Valley districts, the C. C. & O. Ry., 
in the Clinchfield district and the Southern 
Ry., in the Black Mountain district to 
stations on the N. & W. and connecting 
branches between Roanoke, Va., and 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn. should be readjusted. 


In the compaint of the Lackawanna Steel 
Co., an examiner recommends that switch- 
ing charges of $10.50 a car on bituminous 
slack coal during Federal control between 
mines and washing plants at Ellsworth, 
Cokesburg and Bentleyville, Pa., were un- 
reasonable but that claims for reparation 
on certain shipments are barred by the 
statute of limitations. The examiner holds 
that the rate should have been $5 a car. 


The Sewell Valley Railroad has been 
authcrized to issue $110,000 of first 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, to be 


sold for reimbursing T. W. Paine for 
advances made for the purchase of twenty- 
five coal cars. 


Oral argument will be heard by the 
commission in Washington in January in 
the case involving reduced rates on coal 
to Kansas City, Mo, 

The I. C. C. has assigned for hearing at 
Louisville on Jan. 18, the complaint of the 
West Kentucky Coal Bureau. 








Recent Patents 





Method and Apparatus for Washing Coal, 
Concentrating Ores and Minerals. Thomas 
M. Chance, Philadelphia, Pa., 1,392,399. 
Oct. 4, 1921. Filed Aug. 27, .1917; serial 
No. 188,430. 


Method and Apparatus for Classifying 
Materials. Henry M. Chance, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Thomas M. Chance, Baltimore, 
Mdad.,. 1539:2,401.2 (Octh 4, 1921: Miled) July 
8, 1918; serial No. 243,911. 


Mining-Machine Truck. Nils D. Levin, 
Columbus, Ohio, assignor to The Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1,392,835. Oct. 


4,,1921. Filed Nov. 21, 1916; serial No. 
132,682. 
Front Head for Rock Drills. pa! GY 


Bayles, Easton, Pa., assignor to Ingersoll- 
Rand «Cos ederseyie Citys INwe Jee dese. 0 12. 
Oct. 11, 1921. Filed July 6, 1920; serial 
No. 394,198. 


Hoisting and Conveying Machinery. Chris- 


tian W. Aveling, Elgin, Ill., 1,395,077. Oct. 
25, 1921. Filed Nov. 3, 1919; serial No. 
335.431. 








Obituary | 





David Pursglove, St. Clairsville, Ohio, 40 
years old, one of the leading coal operators 
in eastern Ohio and West Virginia, is dead. 
He was found hanging by a rope in the 
cellar of his home. Despondency over ill 
health is believed to have prompted the act. 


Charles A. Olson, president of the Olson 
& Van Allen Coal Co., Chicago, died 
recently at his home in Beverly Hills, 
near Chicago. He was 51 years of age. 
He had been prominent for years in 
Masonic circles. 








Association Activities 





Winding Gulf Operators’ Association 


Arrangements are being made for the 
annual meeting of the Winding Gulf Op- 
erators’ Association, which is to be held 
at The Gueenbrien’s White Sulphur Springs, 
on Jan, 10. At this meeting officers will 
be elected and other important business 
disposed of. Upon the conclusion of the 
business session a social meeting will be 
held in the nature of a luncheon. Men 
prominent in the life of the nation have 
been invited to be present and make ad- 
dresses. 


da 


Northeast Kentucky Coal Association 


The annual meeting of the association is: 
to be held at the Ventura Hotel at Ashland, 
on Jan. 17, the business session to be fol- 
lowed by a banquet. A large attendance 
is expected. The principal address will be 
delivered by J. D. A. Morrow, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Coal Association. He © 
is to speak on the value of associations to. 
coal men. The association is lending its. 
moral support to the program of good road 
building in northeast Kentucky, many of its: 
members being identified with the Lonesome 
Pine Trail Association. The association is. 
also backing the first-aid work in the state 
and is urging members to train first-aid 
teams to participate in the state contest 
next year. 


Clarksburg Coal Club 


At the last meeting of the Clarksburg: 
Coal Club addresses were made by A. Lisle: 
White of Clarksburg, Uncle Dan Howard of 
the same city, H. E. Smith and by Alfred 
Beam of Elk Garden. Mr. Beam described. 
conditions existing on the Western Mary- 
land in the Upper Potomac region, stating 
that a number. of mines in the Elk Garden 
section had gone on an open-shop basis. 


Coal Merchants’ Association of 
New York 


At the annual meeting of the association, 
held on Dec. 12 at 90 West St., N. L. Stokes. 
was elected. president; Henry J. Lange, 
vice-president and Joseph M. Vought, com- 
missioner. Mr. Vought, who has been 
deputy commissioner of the association for 
several years, succeeds Arthur F. Rice who 
has been ill since early last January and 
is now in California recuperating. ; 








Coming Meetings 





American Wood Preservers’ Associatiom 
will hold its annual meeting on Jan. 24, 25 
and 26 at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.. 
Secretary, G. M. Hunt, Madison, Wis. 


American Institute of Electrical _ Engi- 
neers will hold its midwinter convention in 
New York City, Feb. 15, 16 and 17. Sec- 
retary, EF. L. Hutchinson, 29 West 39tIx 
St.. New York City. 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will meet on Feb. 20 to 
23 in New York City. Secretary, F. F. 
jaime dais wit 29 West. 39th St., New York 

ity. . 

The American Institute of Consulting En- 
gineers, Ine., will hold its annual meeting 


Jan. 16, 1922, at the Engineers’ Club, 32 
West 40th St., New York City. Secretary 
F. A. Mollitor, 35 Nassau St., New York 


City. 

New England Wholesale Coal Association 
will hold its annual meeting Jan. 10, 1922, 
at Boston, Mass. Secretary, R. S. Town- 
send, 27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Association will hold its next meeting Jan. 
27, 1922, at Knoxville, Tenn. Secretary, J. 
E. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn. : 

Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association of 
Ohio will hold its annual meeting on Feb. 
138, 1922, at Cleveland, Ohio; D. F. Hurd, 
secretary. 
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and Indiana have consented. 
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And Yet! 


HIS shall be a bare recital of facts, an unqualified 

record of a conflict of minds. The Central Com- 
petitive Field operator—one who mines, that is, in 
western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana or Illinois or 
more than one of those districts—does not like the 
union, meaning the United Mine Workers of America. 
That organization does not keep its bargains; it does 
not assure peaceful operation; it is not reasonable; 
it does not give the operator who does business with 
it his due; it opposes the introduction of new and 
better machinery. As you listen to the operating man 
you wonder that he ever signed up with such a 
treacherous, unfair and unfaithful antagonist. And 
yet! 

The union has one advantage. Its far-reaching 
biennial agreements, broken though they often are, 
have done something for permanence in operation. 
Just now southern Ohio, eastern Ohio and the Pitts- 
burgh district have refused to make a contract, or, 
rather, to meet for the purpose of making one. Illinois 
It is a known fact that 
Illinois has agreed to discuss terms, and the public 
has been told by President Lewis that Indiana also 
has given assent. What will happen if the Hocking 
region, the Pittsburgh vein operators of Ohio and the 
Pittsburghers refuse to make one? Just this, Illinois 
and Indiana will fear to sign a contract or will consent 
to sign for a short time only or without any time limi- 
tation, for may not the union if uncommitted make a 
better bargain with Ohio and Pennsylvania later or 
may not these districts make contracts with local 
bodies or the union go to the wall and understandings 
be made between individual operators and their men, 
and will not those agreements be for an unspecified 
time, liable to be revised at any moment if wages in the 
present non-union areas take another drop? 

Unless the whole Central Competitive Region makes 
a scale and the rest of the unionized areas follow it, 
there will be no assurance that some important 


‘regions will not obtain lower wage scales and the 


area signing be obliged to close down. It seems clear 
that the whole Central Competitive Region or a still 
larger region must sign or it will not be safe for 
any section to make any kind of contract. If the 


larger area signs up the union will have funds to make 
_the others sign. and there will then be some assur- 


ance of stability—not for a time only but for two 
years. With stability assured, long-time contracts 
may be made, but with the possibility of undercutting 


nothing can be predicted. The industry becomes un- 


_seale. 


certain. 


Every mine is watching the scales of its 
neighbors and has no assurance of a consistent wage 
Every operator keeps his pen poised ready to 


write, and tacks handy to post, a new scale for the 


morning of the day following. There can be no cer- 
tainty in non-unionism; before the union came all 
was chaos. Nor will there be storage of coal by the 
consumer. He will buy what he wants when he wants 
it, hoping coal will be cheaper later on. 

In Indiana and Illinois more than in most regions 
the miners have a good nucleus of men who have 
worked with one another for years. They largely 
own their own homes. They have opportunities to 
work on the broad acres around them. They have 
farmed the land for years. Consequently they are 
able to put up a vigorous resistance. If the operators 
in these states were to make a scale alone, it would 
be a high scale. Other regions where there were 
men of less homogeneity, less faith in one another, 
possessed less generally of a common tongue, not in- 
termarried, tenants and not owners, with fewer farm 
lands to cultivate could drive a better bargain. Other 
sections where there are negroes and undigested 
aliens, few homes and no farms would drive one that 
was still lower, and Indiana and Illinois would have to 
nail up their buildings and wait and, wait. 

Consequently, Indiana and Illinois want the contract 
if it can be made broad enough. It is their defence 
against a competition in which they are the weaker 
parties. In fact all the Central Competitive Region 
feels in a degree that it would like a contract for the 
stability of wages and prices it affords, yet it would 
not be unfortunate for the eastern half of the region 
and for the areas around if Illinois and Indiana were 
bound hand and foot for two years and the rest of 
the coal fields were free. 

But Illinois recalls a celebrated saying of one of 
its leading citizens that a nation cannot be “half 
bond and half free,” and knows that the Middle West 
cannot endure to be alone under the bond. If it can 
only put the rest under the same yoke, well and good— 
that will be helpful—but if not, Illinois, Indiana and 
Iowa must be free and if the Eastern operators will 
not bind themselves there can scarcely be an agree- 
ment of any kind anywhere. The union must then 
be broken. There is almost no other way; none cer- 
tainly that looks hopeful. 

But everyone wants a more stable industry and, 
moreover, no one would like to see a competition that 
would bring wages to a level below the cost of living, 
below even the cost of subsisting, to sweat-shop levels. 
So despite all the anti-union talk, the destruction of 
the union seems fraught with mischiefs. 

It might be possible, if indeed it is within the law, 
for the operators in the various regions to get to- 
gether and formulate a scale and agree to keep it, 
but that would not bind new arrivals in the industry. 
Moreover, it is doubtful today that if the wage were 
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cut even 50 per cent the non-union mines would be 
prevented from making even more drastic cuts and 
from continuing to take all the business available, for 
the non-union areas are growing while the union areas 
are standing still. Union workers are migrating to 
non-union fields. Non-union mines are buying up-to- 
date machinery and so fortifying themselves to keep 
the business gained and preparing themselves to get 
more men and to produce a yet larger percentage of 
all the coal mined. No longer is the consumer obliged 
to buy coal from the well-unionized fields. 

The non-unionized areas can in times of halting in- 
dustry supply the market, and in fact so little is the 
demand and so great the supply of non-union: fuel 
that between the non-union mines there is already 
the bitterest of competition. With the New River field 
and the Potomac fields already breaking from the 
union and with the promise of further union losses 
as soon as the operators in other fields are released 
of their obligations it seems that non-unionism is the 
safer bet. If there are not enough union mines to 
stabilize the industry a contract is unthinkable. 

When all coal was regarded as equally valuable 
and it was not known that the non-union fuel was in 
a general way, yet with important exceptions, the 
best in heat-producing quality and in freedom from 
clinker, business could be done despite the under- 
cutting of the non-union fields, which were then not 
so greatly developed. Yet in those early days at every 
lull in business the union almost entirely collapsed. 
What shall be said of today, when the non-union 
fields produce so much and are known to produce 
such excellent coal? In idle times they seem to pre- 
clude the possibility of unionism. If the New River 
field with its excellent coal becomes non-union, as 
seems to be likely, one questions whether the large 
factor in the bituminous field may not be the non- 
union regions rather than the Central Competitive. 

“Shout with the crowd,” said Mr. Pickwick. “But 
if there are two crowds?” asked Mr. Snodgrass. ‘‘Then 
shout with the largest.” Apparently the operators 
on the banks of the Allegheny and the Ohio are taking 
Mr. Pickwick’s time-honored advice and have decided 
that the non-union areas constitute the larger crowd, 
if not in numbers or productive capacity at least 
as holding the key to the situation. And that being 
the case, they cannot make a contract with the union. 


Is This a Square Deal? 

BARE 8-per cent salary increase in 74 years? One 

envisions a job whose importance has declined 100 
per cent or so. Illogical as it may seem, the primary 
examiner in the United States Patent Office—scores of 
him—holds that unfortunate job. In 1848 his salary 
and that of the United States District Judge were fixed 
at $2,500. Today the judge gets from $7,500 to $10,000. 
The examiner, whose service to his country has broad- 
ened and deepened, gets $2,700. 

His work is essential, if not vital. He passes upon 
an average of 1,500 applications every year, deciding 
“whether they are valid, whether the alleged invention 
is novel as compared with the prior art, and whether 
that novelty rises to the dignity of an invention as 
distinguished from the mere skill of the calling. He is 
scientifically trained and an authority on patent law. 
And he has done his work so well, traditionally, that 
United States courts, in cases of patent infringement, 
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customarily accept his findings as conclusive evidence. 
After years of experience in a given class of inventions 
the examiner becomes the most skilled man in that art 
in the United States. This is exactly as it should be. 
But $2,700 a yea ! 

“The general reclassification bill will provide for 
patent examiners,’ Floor Leader Mondell answered 
largely when the American Engineering Council urged 
him to bring the Lampert Patent Office Bill, H. R. 7077, 
before the House of Representatives for an immediate 
vote. “But,’’ the engineers protested, “it will be at 
least eighteen months before the reclassification bill 
can take effect, and even then it will not go far enough 
in the Patent Office.” 

And those engineers are right. The United States Pat- 
ent Office, from which Americans have a right to expect 
a near approach to infallibility, already suffers twenty 
gaps in its examining force. This considerably reduces 
the office’s efficiency. What is worse, those young men 
who do become examiners—at $2,700—leave the govern- 
ment service for more lucrative work so early that the 
government—and the people—cannot benefit by the 
training given them. 

All Americans have an interest in the Lampert bill 
to pay primary examiners $3,900—from increased pat- 
ent fees—but it is of especial moment to the technical 
professions that this bill be passed at once. 





Passing of Fuel-Oil Menace | 
N TIMES of low demand for coal the “fuel-oil menace” 
rises to plague the coal producer. In 1919 there was 

much investigating of and protesting at the influx of 
fuel oil from Mexico. The mine workers’ union peti- 
tioned for an import duty to protect their members 
against the peon labor of Mexico. Along came the strike 
and the boom prices for coal in 1920, and oil was for- 
gotten, save in isolated localities. 

If it is economic waste to burn raw coal under boilers, 
as many proclaim, then it is economic crime to use petro- 
leum products for steam raising. But the oil is here, 
it is a favored fuel and it has been priced to compete 
successfully with coal. The majority of the ships on the 
high seas are fuel-oil burners, the railroads west of the 


—- 


Rockies depend on oil, industries in New England, along 
the Atlantic seaboard and on the Gulf coast are large | 


users of fluid fuel as against coal. “ 

Mexico and its fabled gusher oil wells has been th 
chief source cf imported fuel oil. In this issue we pub- 
lish an article from the pen of one who is well and 
authoritatively informed on the Mexican oil situation. 
He reviews a situation that has been recognized for 


nearly a year in engineering circles, namely, that the 


heyday of Mexican fuel oil is over. 
called, from that region is really shipments from stor- 
age. The end of abundant fuel oil is at hand. 


iiss 
perhaps significant, as pointed out by J. E. Pogue, in | 


the New York Evening Post, that following the visit of | 
certain oil magnates to Mexico last year, to investigate — 
—the taxation problem—the price of domestic crude | 
advanced in two months by 66 per cent, and oil shares — 


on the stock market anticipated the rise in prices. 


Imports of oil, mainly, of course, coming from Mexico, © 


averaged around 10,000,000 barrels per month in 1921 
—roughly equivalent to 2,500,000 tcns of steam coal. 


7 


The coal industry will welcome an increase in the mar-— 
ket by this extent, even though it may come from the 


misfortune of the Mexican oil producers. 
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HOIST HOUSE, HEADFRAME OF MAIN HOISTING SHAFT, TIPPLE, CRUSHER HOUSE, 
CONVEYOR SHED AND LOADING BINS* 


‘Standard Oil Co. of Indiana Develops Big Stoker-Fuel 


Mine in Macoupin County, Illinois. 


Designed for an 8,000-Ton Daily Output, Coal Weighed Underground, 
Hoisted in Skips, Crushed and Delivered: to a Loading Bin Spanning 
Eighteen Railroad Cars, Nine of Which May Be Loaded Simultaneously 


Carlinville, the county seat of Macoupin County, 


\" SCHOPER, ILL., about 9 miles northeast of 
a large coal-mining plant was recently cornpleted 


_ for the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. This firm controls 


some 25,000 acres of coal rights and owns about 1,500 
acres of surface. The depth of the coal at this point is 
approximately 315 ft. and the thickness of the bed is 
6 to 7 ft. 

_. The plant is electrically driven throughout, no other 
form of power being used. Steam is generated but it 
is utilized for heating only. The mine is planned and 
equipped for a daily capacity of 8,000 tons, and the 
entire output will be used at the company’s refineries in 


- Woodriver, Il., and Whiting, Ind. 


Two shafts have been sunk, more than 12,000 ft. of 


entry have been driven and the surface plant erected. 


The shafts lie east and west from each other and 775 ft. 
apart. The main shaft has an excavated area of 11 ft. 
6 in. x 21 ft.6 in. Lined with reinforced concrete, this 
gives a clear cross-section of 7 ft. x 17 ft. This shaft 
contains two hoisting compartments in each of which a 
12-ton self-dumping Kimberley skip rises and falls be- 
tween 60-lb. rail guides. The material shaft has an 
excavated area of 18 ft. 6 in. x 35 ft. 6 in. With a 


_ reinforced-concrete lining this affords a finished shaft 


-area of 14 x 31 ft. 
- This shaft contains separate compartments accom- 
modating respectively the ventilating current, a stair- 


_ way, a double-deck man cage and a single-deck material 


= 


cage. Both cages are used for hoisting,smen, buf the 
double-deck cage is utilized also as a counterweight to 
the material cage. Special counterweight cars are kept 


on the bottom to be placed on this cage when heavy 


G 


equipment is being moved in the shaft. 
In Tining the shafts a collapsible, or knock-down, 





-*Note how far it is from the tipple to the storage bins. Seen 
end on the unusual size of the loading bins is not readily appa- 
rent, The bins are 360 ft. long and 40 ft. wide, and eighteen 


_ railroad cars can be placed beneath them. 


wooden form of original design was used, so contrived 
that the heaviest unit easily could be handled by one 
man. It was set and stripped in units, and consisted of 
lagging made of 3 x 10-in. yellow pine, corner posts of 


- 6 x 6-in. timber and lockbars of 3 x 8-in. material. 


A 6-ft. length of lining was poured at each set-up. 
Concrete was mixed in a 21-cu.ft. drum mixer and 





CLOSE-UP VIEW OF MAIN-SHAFT HEADFRAME, TIPPLE 
AND CRUSHER HOUSE 


Coal may be dropped into railroad cars as run-of-mine, a track 
under the tipple being provided for that purpose, or it may be 
dropped on two 54-in. feeder conveyors and delivered to bar 
screens, the Oversize going to two crushers. The coal thus crushed 
to 14-in. size is discharged onto a 60-in. apron conveyor which 
takes it to the loading bins, where two 72-in. flat-top conveyors 
with the aid of plows discharge it at various points in the bin, 
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TWO-DECK MAN CAGE AND MATERIAL HOIST 


The one is a counterweight to the other. Though the one is 
termed, specifically, a material hoist, it is used like the other for 
the hoisting and lowering of men, 


shot down the shaft through a 4-in. pipe, to the bottom 
of which a flexible, jointed grain chute was attached by 
means of which the concrete was distributed directly 
to the lining. A sufficient number of forms were made 
to allow one to remain in place until the concrete had 
thoroughly set. The cycle of operations followed re- 
quired that one form be poured every day. It was found, 
however, that one and one-half to two forms could some- 
times be poured in twenty-four hours. 

The main-shaft hoisting unit is an Allis-Chalmers 
electric machine of the double-drum geared type. The 
drums are cylindro-conical with a maximum diameter of - 
11 ft. 6 in. and a 4-ft. face between flanges. This hoist 
is driven through single-reduction herringbone gears. 





Material Shaft Headframe 


With tipple, hoist house and fan house. The 
material shaft has four compartments, one 
for air, one for a stairway, a third for a 
double-deck man cage and a fourth for a 
Single-deck material cage. Special coun- 
terweight cars are kept on the bottom to 
be placed on the man cage when heavy 
equipment is to be lowered or raised in the 
material cage. The hoist engine has an 
8-ft. drum and a 18-in. rope, the main 
shaft having an 11-ft. 6-in. drum with a 
2-in. rope. 
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The pitch diameter of the main gear is 13.2 ft. and that 
of the motor pinion is 12.66 in. The hoist is designed to 
handle two skips in balance with a maximum unbalanced — 
load of 27,000 Ib. It is capable of making seventy-two 
trips per hour. The hoisting rope is 2 in. in diameter, — 
and the speed is approximately 900 ft. per minute. i 
The weight of the skip is 19,000 lb., that of the coal © 
24,000 lb. and of the rope 3,000 lb., making a maximum ~ 
stress of 46,000 Ib. on the hoisting cable. Deducting the 
weight of the descending skip, or 19,000 lIb., leaves a 
maximum unbalanced load, as stated above, of 27,000 lb. 
The hoist is equipped with a post brake of the parallel- 
motion type which is operated by an auxiliary air en- 
gine, the crosshead of which is connected to the lever © 
arms carrying the brake weight. The brake engine is 
of the vertical type, having a 6-in. oil cataract cylinder — 
arranged in tandem with a 6-in. air cylinder. It is 
provided with an auxiliary valve operated by a solenoid — 
connected with the overwinding device. 
When the current is on this auxiliary valve is held © 
closed by means of the solenoid, which is so connected — 
that, if the current fails because of an interruption of 
electrical service or to its being cut off by the switch on 
the overwinding device, a weighted lever will be released. 
This operates the auxiliary valve and releases the air 
pressure on the lower side of the brake engine piston, 
shutting off the air supply to the engine. This allows the 
brake to set by gravity, thus bringing the hoist to a stop. 
The hoist is further protected both by an electrical — 
interlocking device between the brake lever and the © 
controller lever and by a retardation mechanism. This — 
machine is driven by a 900-hp. 2,200-volt 60-cycle 3-phase — 
Allis-Chalmers motor having a synchronous speed of — 
360 r.p.m. and a full load speed of 353 r.p.m. The motor — 
is controlled by a liquid rheostat of the regulating-weir — 
type which is provided with the necessary circulating 
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VENTILATING FAN BEFORE ITS HOUSING WAS ERECTED 

The fan measures 7 ft. x 3 ft. 6 in. and is a double inlet multi- 
vane fan having reversing damper, reversing inlets and explosion 
and air-lock doors. It will make 100,000 cu.ft. of air per minute 
at a speed of 150 r.p.m. against a static pressure of 23 in. of 
water, Raising the speed to 400 r.p.m. it will deliver 133,200 
cu.ft. of air against a static pressure of 4 in. of water. 


pump, cooling coils and master switch. A motor-driven 
reversing switch is used. 

The material shaft hoisting unit is an Allis-Chalmers 
unbalanced single-drum electric machine. The drum is 
8 ft. in diameter with a face 4 ft. long between flanges. 
This hoist is driven through single-reduction herring- 
bone gears. The pitch diameter of the main gear is 
7.6 ft. and that of the motor pinion is 11 in. The rope 
speed is approximately 600 ft. per minute, and the motor 
operates: at 390 r.p.m. The hoisting rope in this shaft 
jis 13 in. in diameter. ti 

This hoist is driven by a 250-hp. 2,200-volt 60-cycle 
3-phase Allis-Chalmers motor having a synchronous 
speed of 400 and a full-load speed of 390 r.p.m. The 
control and braking device is similar to that of the 
main hoist except that the reversing switch is operated 
by solenoids. Each hoisting unit is equipped with a 
20-cu.ft. motor-driven compressor for supplying the air 
necessary to operate the brake engines. 

The ventilating fan is an 84 x 42-in. double-inlet 


TIPPLE USED IN SINKING SHAFT 
The spoil was discharged into railroad cars and hauled away 


from the plant by locomotives. It will be noted in other illustra- 
‘tions that the ground is not filled in by the waste from shaft 
construction. 
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MATERIAL HEADFRAME UNDER ERECTION 
The back stays had not been erected when the photograph from 


which this illustration was made was taken. 
seen the hoist house and 
foundation, 


In the rear will be 
in the foreground the fan and its 


Sirocco wheel fitted with the necessary housing, revers- 
ing damper, reversing inlets and explosion and air-lock 
doors. The fan has a normal capacity of 100,000 cu.ft. 
of air per minute against a static pressure of 2% in. of 
water at a speed of approximately 150 r.p.m. At a speed 
of 200 r.p.m. this machine will deliver 133,300 cu.ft. of 
air per minute against a static pressure of 4 in. of water. 

At present this fan is driven by a 35-hp. motor, which 
will be used during the early development of the mine, 
but after the operation has grown beyond the capacity 
of the fan with the present motor the drive will be 
changed to two 150-hp. 3-speed motors having syn- 
chronous speeds of 300, 450 and 600 r.p.m. One of 
these motors will be held as a spare. 

Coal-loading arrangements on the main bottom con- 
sist of two motor-operated rotary dumps descharging 
into the storage hoppers, whence the coal will go into 
a measuring hopper before being automatically loaded 
into the skips. The descending skip deflects the dis- 


charge chute into such a position that the coal discharges 


into the skip only after this device has reached its low- 
est point.. The descending skip also trips a trigger 
which controls an air-operated cut-off gate. All this 
equipment was furnished by the Link-Belt Co. 

Pit cars enter the dumps from a motor-driven car 
haul. They are weighed while in motion on a 15-ton 
railroad scale provided with a Streeter-Amet recording 
device. These cars are of 6-tons capacity each and are 
equipped with roller-bearing wheels. 

Two 300-kw. synchronous motor-generator sets with 
direct-driven exciters have been installed in a room on 
the bottom near the material shaft. The motors operate 
on 2,300-volt 60-cycle 3-phase alternating current and 
the direct-current generators have a continuous capacity 
of not less than 1,080 amp., a voltage of 275 for day 
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ROTARY DUMPS TILTED OVER ON THEIR SIDES 


These motor-operated dumps are now in place near the foot 
of the shaft. They discharge’ the coal cars into storage hoppers 
from which the coal passes to a measuring hopper before being 
dumped automatically into the skips. 


operation and a storage battery-changing potential of 
135 to 185 volts. 

The equipment for mine haulage at this plant con- 
sists of General Electric 15-ton trolley locomotives for 
main-line haulage and 6-ton combination battery and 
trolley machines for gathering. The mining machines 
employed are Sullivan ironclads of the shortwall type. 
The mine track is of 48-in. gage laid with 60-lb. steel 
on the main bottom and 40-lb. on the haulage entries. 

Power is furnished from the Standard Oil Co.’s power 
house a half mile west of the mine. It is transmitted 
to this operation at a voltage of 6,600 through a 3-con- 
ductor 500,000-c.m. lead-covered cable laid underground. 
Main and material hoists each have a bank of oil-in- 
sulated air-cooled 6,600 to 2,300-volt transformers. The 
lead to the mine is a 3-conductor 500,000-c.m. lead-cov- 
ered armored cable suspended in the air compartment of 








GEARS ON THE MAIN HOISTING ENGINE 


_ Single reduction herringbone gears are used. The main gear 
is 13.2 ft. in diameter, and the motor pinion which drives it 12.66 
in. The reduction is, therefore, roughly 124 to 1. Note the 
eylindro-conical drum on the left. 
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the material shaft connecting a panel on the material- 
hoist switchboard to the motor-generator room on the 
bottom. The trolley feeders are single-conductor 750,- 
000-c.m. wire-armored cables. The trolley wire is No. 
0000 grooved. 

An elaborate system for handling the coal after it 
leaves the main hoist tipple has been devised. The self- 
dumping skips deliver their contents into receiving bins, 
whence the coal can be discharged directly into railroad 
cars if run-of-mine is to be shipped or onto two 54-in. 
feeder conveyors delivering to bar screens from which 
the oversize is dropped to two American Pulverizer Co.’s 
crushers each having a capacity of 500 tons per hour. 
These reduce the coal to 14 in. in size and discharge it 
upon a 60-in. apron conveyor, which in turn delivers it 
to the loading-bin conveyors. Screenings drop directly 
upon the apron conveyors, each of which is driven by a 
75-hp. motor. They are each 137 ft. 6 in. long from 
center to center of head and tail shafts. 

The loading bin is 360 ft. long and 40 ft. wide. It is 
built of structural steel and plate and stands upon con- 
crete foundations. It is served by two 72-in. flat-top 
conveyors that receive the coal from the apron con- 
veyors and discharge it at various points over the bin 





KIMBERLEY SKIPS AWAITING ERECTION 
These skips have a capacity of 12 tons and run between 60-lb. 


rail guides. Each skip weighs 93 tons. The maximum stress on 


the hoisting cable is 23 tons. 


by means of plows. Each conveyor is driven by a 25-hp. 
motor. The bin is so arranged as to cover two nine-car 
trains. Every car of a train can be loaded simulta- 
neously and each train alternately. 

All buildings other than the tipple and bin are eon- 
structed of brick on reinforced-concrete foundations. 
All have steel roof trusses and 2-in. matched-lumber roof 
sheeting. The main- and material-hoist buildings are 
roofed with slate, the office and change house with 3-ply 
bituminous roofing, and the heating plant, fan house and 
powder magazine with waterproofed reinforced-concrete 
roof slabs. Steel sash is used throughout. The change 


house contains lockers and overhead hangers for 300 


men. It also is provided with twenty-four shower heads 
and the usual sanitary equipment. 

All the buildings are heated from a central heating 
plant with the exception of the main-hoist house, which 
is fitted with a hot-air furnace. This was necessary 
because of its remoteness from the heating station. 
The heating plant furnishes hot water for the change 
house and office building and contains sand bins and a 
sand dryer as well as a fireproof room for oil storage. 

The railroad yard contains approximately four miles 
of trackage laid with 85-lb. rails. It also contains 
twenty-six turnouts. A 14-ft. roadbed is maintained 
with 12 in. of cinder ballast under the ties. 
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This coal-mining plant was conceived by E. M. Clark 
in 1916, then superintendent of the Woodriver refinery 
but now director and general superintendent of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. Development of the 
property was started under his administration in De- 
cember of 1917. Mr. Clark was succeeded in September, 
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1918, by C. B. Manbeck, under whose administration the 
project was completed and is now being operated. Cur- 
tis W. Clark is resident manager in charge of opera- 
tions. Robert W. Hunt & Co. was the consulting 
engineer. The mining plant was built, the shafts sunk 
and the mine opened by B. G. Slining, of Chicago. 


Determining Meridian by Observations of Polaris at 


Any Time of the Night 


Observation of Polaris at Elongation Requires No Calculation—Obser- 
vation at Culmination Liable to Error—Observation at Any Time 
Necessitates Calculations, Which Are Fully Explained and Illustrated 


By A. C. CALLEN* 


Polaris at elongation is a favorite method with 

many surveyors on account of its simplicity and 
freedom from calculations. Its main disadvantage is 
that it frequently involves work in the small hours of 
the morning, and even if the engineer does not mind 
being called out at about 3 a.m. on a frosty morning he 
may find the star hidden by a cloud just when he is 
ready to make the observation. 

An observation at culmination is possible but any 
error in the chronometer or in the calculation of the time 
of culmination is serious, for at culmination the azimuth 
of Polaris is changing at a rate greater than 20” per 
minute. 

To calculate the azimuth of Polaris at any particular 
time of observation is possible but the average engineer 
or surveyor is very likely to be unfamiliar with the 
calculations and may easily make a mistake, particularly 
in changing mean time to siderial time. 

The method described by D. J. Brown in Coal Age, 
vol. 1, p..245, gives a graphical solution for observations 
taken at any time, and if the observations are carefully 
made and a suitable scale selected for plotting, the re- 
sults should be correct within one minute or less. 


[rates const of meridian by observation of 


POLARIS MAKES SMALL CIRCLE ABOUT THE POLE 


A brief description of the underlying theory will show 


the simplicity and accuracy of the method. Polaris ap- 
parently moves in a small circle about the pole. Its dis- 
tance from the pole measured on a great circle is called 
the polar distance and is equal to 90°—declination of 
Polaris. The polar distance at the present time is about 
1% 6" 40". 

If Polaris could be followed through the telescope of 
an engineer’s transit for twenty-four hours and the plate 
and vertical circle readings recorded at frequent in- 
tervals and then plotted on cross-section paper, the ap- 
parent path of Polaris would be an ellipse because the 
abscissas (plate readings) would represent azimuths of 
the star, and the maximum abscissa, the azimuth of 
Polaris at elongation, would be greater than the maxi- 
mum ordinate which would be a function of the polar 
distance. One-half the major axis of the ellipse repre- 


sents the azimuth at elongation, and one-half the minor © 


axis represents the polar distance. The intersection of 
the axes is, of course, the position of the pole. 


*Professor of Mining Engineering, West Wrginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


{f observations are to be made for only a few hours 
we would have only a portion of the ellipse and it would 
be almost impossible to accurately locate the position of 
the pole. If the result of the plotting were a circle its 
center could be accurately located if we had two or more 
points on its circumference and knew its radius. With 
three or more points the radius need not be known. 

In this problem, however, the radius is always known 
and assists somewhat in securing accuracy. Fortunately, 
this circle can readily be plotted by means of the 
theorem regarding the “auxiliary circle” to an ellipse, 
which may be stated thus: An ellipse may be trans- 
formed into a circle having for its diameter the major 
axis of the ellipse by multiplying all ordinates by the 
ratio of the major axis to the minor axis. 


METHOD OF OBSERVATION 


Have the transit in perfect adjustment. Set up over a 
permanent station, set the plates at zero and sight on a 
reference point about 300 or 400 ft. distant. This sight 
is preferably taken without plunging the telescope. 
Clamp the lower motion and loosening the upper motion 
sight the instrument on Polaris. Read and record the 
altitude of the star and the amount and direction of the 
angle turned off. 

Immediately loosen upper motion, plunge and swing- 
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FIG. 1. PLOT OF MORGANTOWN OBSERVATIONS 


Had an angle of 5 deg. been turned from the reference line to 
the right the telescope of the transit would have been in the 
plane of the meridian. Hence the réference line was No. 5W. 


A°45' 
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ing the instrument through azimuth, take another set 
of readings to compensate for any possible errors of 
adjustment. The average of these readings, first cor- 
recting the second plate reading by 180°, will give 
the average altitude and angle between the reference 
line and Polaris for that set. 

In about an hour take a second set of readings and in 
another hour, a third set. The time interval is of no 
importance except to give a considerable distance be- 
tween the points on the circle. Two sets of readings 
are sufficient, but additional sets serve as a check. 

In order to correct the altitude readings so as to throw 
the plotted positions of Polaris on a circle rather than 
on an ellipse it is necessary to multiply the altitudes by 
the ratio of the azimuth at elongation to the polar dis- 
tance. A solar ephemeris for the current year such as 
is published for free distribution by the manufacturers 
of surveying instruments, will give the declination of 
Polaris for any time of the year. 

Or, the “Ephemeris of the Sun and Polaris,” which is 
published annually by the Department of the Interior, 
can be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 5 cents. The polar distance is 
90 deg. — declination. If an Ephemeris is not at hand 
the declination of Polaris may be closely approximated, 
the average declination for 1921 being 88° 53.11’ and in- 
creasing annually at the rate of 0.27’. 


CALCULATION DEPENDS ON OBSERVER’S LATITUDE 


The latitude should be known rather closely, within 
5 or 10 min., if possible, as it is necessary to calculate 
the azimuth of Polaris at elongation by means of the 
formula: 


sin polar distance 


cos latitude — 

An assumed set of notes for Nov. 10, 1921, with 
the calculations indicated, will show the ease with which 
the meridian may be obtained. 





Sin azimuth = 





Observations taken at Morgantown, W. Va. (lat. 
89° 38'N. eNovwelOs1021% 
Declination of Polaris (from Ephemeris)............... 88° 53.33’ 
Polar distance (90 deg. —declination).......... 5 12506767" 
sin polar dist. 
Atimuth at elongation (sin Az = -——— ) 1? c265572 
cos latitude 
Ratio of azimuth to polar distance... .... Clo 26°5:7/ 26:67) 1.30 
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The average horizontal angles are plotted as abscissas 
and the corrected altitudes as ordinates on cross-section 
paper, the scale being chosen so that 1 deg. is represented 
by at least 3 or 4 in., as shown in Fig. 1. The center O 
of the arc A B of a circle having a radius O C, equal to 
the azimuth at elongation, the said are passing through 
the plotted points, represents the position of the pole. 

In Fig. 1, the center O being at 5° 00’ indicates that, 
had an angle of only 5° 00’ been turned from the refer- 
‘ence line to the right, the telescope of the transit would 


~ analyzed by the bureau’s chemists. 
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have been in the plane of the meridian; hence the bear- 

ing of the reference line is N 5° 00’ W in this instance. 

The position of the pole corresponds to an altitude 

reading of 51°33’. Dividing this by 1.30 gives 

39° 39’ for the altitude of the pole as observed through | 
the instrument. 

TABLE 
Mean Refraction Corrections to Be Applied to Observed Altitudes 


Altitude Refraction 
202 2 er 
22% 24 236 
24° pif 10” 
26° 4 59” 
28° 7. 49” 
30° I’ 41” 
35% if Zou 
40° ’ 09” 
45°? 0’ 58” 
50° 0’ 49” 
Bp ie 0’ 40” 
60° 0’ 34” 


Applying the refraction correction for this altitude, 
about 1’, we get 39° 38’ as the true altitude of the pole. 
Inasmuch as the altitude of the pole is the latitude of 
the place of observation the latitude 39° 38’ is found to 
check with our known latitude. 

If the exact latitude was not known when the azimuth 
at elongation was computed it can be found by this 
method, and should not be in error more than 1 or 2 min. 
if the assumed latitude was within 10 or 15 min. of the 
correct amount. 

Stated briefly the rule is: To find the latitude of a 
place of observation, divide the corrected altitude read- 
ing of the pole, as obtained from the plot, by the ratio 
originally used to obtain the corrected altitude; sub- 
tract the refraction correction for proper altitude, as 
shown in the above table; the result will be the true 
latitude of the place of observation. 


Dr. A. R. POWELL, physical organic chemist of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, is continuing his work on sulphur in coal 
and coke, Large-scale oven tests, supplementing laboratory 
work to determine the action of hydrogen on the sulphur 
in coke and its possible commercial application to coke de- 
sulphurization, have been completed. These tests showed 
much lower desulphurization than the laboratory tests, but 
enough to justify further work in the laboratory. The re- 
sults of the work on sulphur in coal and coke have been 
brought out in a series of papers by Dr. Powell. 


To AID in the conservation of fuels, research into their 
use in heating and ventilating plants is being conducted at 
the Pittsburgh Experiment Station of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines under a co-operative agreement with the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. Work on 
the following problems is new in progress under this agree- 
ment: Standardization of the measurement of dust 
particles suspended in air; study of combustion in domestic 
heating boilers; checking results obtained in the application 
of the testing code covering house-heating boilers; the ef- 
fects on health of temperature, humidity, and motion of air 
in buildings and plants. 


J. D. Davis, chemist, U. S. Bureau of Mines, has in- 
vestigated methods of sampling and analysis of foreign 
governments as applied to American export coals. Mr. 
Davis and Palmer B. Place, junior chemist, are determining 
te reaction heat of coal during destructive distillation. 
Representative American coals of all ranks are being 
studied; the total heat of reaction and the temperatures at 
which heat effects are manifest are being determined. Mr. 
Davis, in co-operation with the carbonization committee of 
the American Gas Association, is investigating low-temper- 
ature carbonization methods, particularly as applied to 
problems of the gas industry. 


CO-OPERATIVE SAMPLING OF COAL MINES has been done in 
the State of Virginia, the samples being taken by the State 
geologist under the U. S. Bureau of Mines’ regulations and 
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Steel for Strength, Asphalt for Dryness, Asbestos for 
Life Make Light and Lasting Coat for Roof or Walls 


Annealed Steel Freed of Impurities Protected Against Gases and 
Moisture by Asphalt, Any Defects of Which, When Traveled On, 
Being Corrected by a Coat of Asbestos and Waterproofing 


continued calls on their time to supervise 

repairs and meet emergencies, so that too often 
they do not have any opportunity to give their attention 
to the weightier matters of production and lowered cost. 
If the preliminary work be rightly performed the plant 
cares for itself and the only variables which need super- 
vision are those of the underground, of preparation and 
of personnel management. It is remarkable how many 
men in undertaking construction overlook the harvest 
of misfortune, labor, anxiety and uncertainty they lay 
up for themselves by deliberately choosing perishable 
material. 


Merncee and superintendents are harassed by 


ALWAYS MANY REASONS FOR USING MAKESHIFTS 


There are two periods in operation which cover almost 
all the years of experience: Times when material and 
labor are hard to obtain and production is so pressing 
that repairs are delayed and overlooked, and times when 
there is no chance to operate at a profit and when, 
though materials and labor are plentiful, expenditures 
for upkeep are forbidden or must be kept down to a 
minimum. It is always either shining or raining and, 
as the well-known story goes, it is in either event a 
poor time to mend the roof. If the roof is built right 
or the superintendent boldly decides that, rain or shine 
financially, it must be renewed permanently, a grist of 
troubles which may later overtax the management may 
be avoided. 

Certain stable, permanent, fixed supplies and equip- 
ment about a mine undergo but little change during 
long periods of years. Unfortunately many coal com- 
panies believe that they cannot afford to make an initial 
investment in these materials such as would enable them 
to buy a product the cost of which over years is much 
less than that of a cheaper substitute. In the long run 
the investment in the cheaper product is the greater. 
Many companies, however, do not hesitate in this re- 
gard. Where permanence is desired they buy a per- 
manent product, even though the initial cost be large 
as compared with one possessing less lasting qualities. 


PROTECTIVE COATING IS ITSELF PROTECTED 


The H. H. Robertson Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., manu- 
factures a protected material known by its trade name 
‘as the Robertson process metal, which in its various 
forms is used widely for industrial-building construc- 
tion. It finds application in place of sheet-metal cover- 
ings, particularly those that are galvanized. The first 
cost of this product is high—several times that of the 
ordinary unprotected material—but its life is much 
longer. Its installation cost is no greater than that of the 
all-metal product and its maintenance expense is almost 
negligible. A building when once completed and covered 
with this product is permanently attractive, substantial 
and requires no outlay for upkeep. 

The metal base of this product is an annealed steel 
sheet the surfaces of which have been freed from im- 


purities, thus insuring a perfect bond with the cover- 
ing material. The metal is protected from gas and 
moisture by a coating of asphalt, which in turn is pro- 
tected from abrasion and held in place by an asbestos- 
felt blanket. This covering is guarded from destruc- 
tive agents by a tough and elastic waterproof coating 
that will not crack or chip. The asbestos is drawn over 
the edges, which also receive the protection of both the 
asphalt and the waterproofing compound. 

This building material is made in a number of stand- 
ard forms and sizes suitable for almost any kind of 
construction. With a wide assortment to choose from, 
a structure may be erected economically and at the 
same time embody permanence. In addition to roofing 
and siding sheets, accessories in the form of ridge caps, 
flashings, louvres, ventilators and skylights are fur- 
nished. 


MOLDED INTO MANY SUITABLE BUILDING SHAPES 


Roofing and siding sheets are made in several forms. 
Among these are the corrugated, the beaded and the 
mansard sheet for roofing and siding, while a clapboard 
sheet is furnished for siding only. A flat sheet finds 
application as sheathing. The joints in this case may 
be covered with wood battens, giving a panel effect. 
Such sheets may be used for any purpose where a flat 
surface is required, as, for instance, in partition walls, 
fire doors and the like. 

For roof run-off, gutters and downspouts of this same 
material serve for a long time where other more 
expensive material would fail. Assembly of the various 
types and sizes of sheets is accomplished by means of 
suitable fastenings, made specially for the purpose. 

The corrosive action of acid-bearing gases on metal 


HEAVY WATERPROOF 
~ING ENVELOPE. ; 


ASBESTOS 





ASBESTOS-PROTECTED METAL 


On a base of annealed sheet steel is placed a coating of asphalt 
which protects the metal against dampness. But the asphalt would 
be scratched or scraped off in use, so a coat of asbestos is put 
on it which has the neeessary enduring qualities. This in turn is 
covered by an elastic waterproof coating. 
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METHOD OF ATTACHING GLASS TO ROOF 


Asbestos-protected metal is used for the moisture-catching 
troughs and for the clamp by which the glass is held in place. 


roofing, such as that covering a boiler plant, compels 
periodic and costly replacements. Robertson process 
metal with its impervious covering will withstand this 
corrosive action indefinitely.. In addition to being less 
expensive than clay roofing products, it has the advan- 
tage of weighing less and thus a lighter roof structure 
will support it. Where a fireproof material is needed 
this metal may be used to advantage. 


Pays To AVOID THE ANNUAL REPAIR BILL 


Coal operations with a reserve large enough to 
guarantee production over a period of several years 
should be provided with structures upon which constant 
repairs and replacements are unnecessary. Such diffi- 
culties cause needless worry, mean additional off-shift 
work and sometimes halt operations. This material is 
well adapted to the covering of tipples and breakers. 
Many of the large coal companies have used it for this 
purpose throughout long periods, and continue its use in 
their new structures. Conveyor shelters covered with 
this metal give long service. Coal dust when accom- 
panied by moisture has a corrosive action on galvanized 
iron which if not adequately combated or counteracted 
necessitates frequent replacements. 

Buildings adjacent to beehive coke ovens must be able 
to withstand the action of the gases given off in the 
coking process or their life will be short. Protected 
metal has been tested by chemical manufacturers in 
places where extremely destructive gases are encoun- 
tered and has proved itself highly resistant thereto. 

Coal storage buildings, whose great expanse of walls 
and roofs make their maintenance excessive if repairs 
are periodically needed, may be covered with this mate- 
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rial, after which all appreciable upkeep cost ceases for 
a long time. Beaded sheets are giving excellent satis- 
faction for shaft houses. In blacksmith shops the flat 
sheets may well be used in the construction of flues. In 
fact each individual plant frequently discovers uses for 
this material adapted to its own specific requirements. 

One of the primary requisites of a supply house or 
shop is that it shall possess lasting qualities. To obtain 
a fair degree of permanence the general practice in the 
past has been to resort to a heavy wall construction of 
brick, concrete or other massive material, whereas equal 
permanence may be obtained by using this metal over 
a light steel frame. The lighting problem is easily 
solved by employing special skylights in conjunction 
with any of the ordinary types of windows in the walls. 
After the foundation has been laid and the materials 
are on the ground such a building can be completed 
before the side walls of a corresponding brick struc- 
ture could be erected. The cost of the lighter construc- 
tion will be appreciably less than that of the heavier. 
Furthermore, when an alteration in a shop structure is 
desirable, as, for instance, the placing of a window or 
a door at some particular point, or the addition of an 
annex, a shop covered with protected metal may be. 
easily changed to suit the requirements without destroy- 
ing or wasting the material removed. 


EACH OF THREE LAYERS HAS ITS PURPOS= 


The three layers of protecting material placed over 
the annealed steel add much to the desirability of the 
finished product, each covering being used for a par- 
ticular purpose. The claims made by the manufacturer 
for this building material include: (1) The impervious 
coatings protect the metal from rust, corrosion and 
general deterioration arising from exposure to the 
weather, smoke or gases; (2) the metal is not affected 
by severe acid or alkali fumes, condensation, galvanic 
action or by any metal-destroying agent to the attacks 
of which industrial buildings are liable; (3) the sheet, 
because of the nature of its protective coverings, pos- 
sesses marked insulating qualities; (4) the outside 
coating, composed of mineral pigments, imparts a 
permanent color which possesses the economic advantage 
of rendering painting and other decorative work entirely 
unnecessary; (5) the sheets are light in weight, strong 
and easy to install; (6) they present an attractive 
appearance and reduce the construction costs of build- 
ings of a permanent character. 


Commodore 
Tipple 


This plant, belong- 
ing to the Clear- 
field Bituminous 
Coal Corporation, 
of Clearfield, Pa., is 
covered on both 
sides and roof with 
asbestos - protected 
metal. 
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Correct Shape for Bits of Coal Cutters 


By C. B. OFFICER* 
Chicago, Ill. 

NE of the most important considerations in the 
successful and economical operation of chain coal- 
cutting machinery is the proper shaping of the cutter 
bits used in the machine, for they are the parts which 
come into contact with the coal. It naturally follows 
that anything that can be done to increase the actual 
cutting ability of these bits will increase production and 

reduce the cost of operation. 
In discussing the shape of bit that should be used, 


‘the same terminology will be adopted in regard to the 


various sections of a cutter bit that Mr. Taylor adopted 
in his various reports on the results obtained by tools 
of various shapes in metal cutting. Many of the axioms 
which Mr. Taylor developed for metal-cutting tools are 
equally applicable to chain-machine cutter bits. Care- 
ful consideration given to the work required of machine 
tools in cutting metal and to the work imposed on chain- 
machine bits in cutting coal will soon convince anyone 


that there is a close analogy between them. 


In the illustration are shown both pick-point and 
chisel-cutter bits. The various angles as indicated on 
the drawings are marked A, B, and C. Angle A is 
known as the clearance angle, angle B as the back-slope 
angle, and angle C as the side-slope angle. Each of 
these angles has an entirely different and separate func- 
tion. Unless the cutter bits are made with the proper 
angle in each one of these three places, the proper cut- 
ting results cannot be obtained. 


TWICE THE ANGLE GIVEN METAL-CUTTING TOOL 


The function of a proper clearance angle is to prevent 
the back, or heel, of the bit from rubbing against the 
coal face, for when this happens, more power is required 
to drag the bit and greater effort is required to hold 
the cutter bits up against the coal. Both of these fac- 
tors mean an inerease in the power required to make a 
cut. From experience in the field it has been found that 
the clearance angle of the chain-machine cutter bits 
must be about double that given a metal-cutting tool. 

This larger angle is needed on a chain-machine bit 
because it is pulled along the face of the coal, the coal 
being cut as the metal in a planer, whereas with a lathe 
tool the metal that is being cut is rotated and its cir- 
cular path gives more clearance between the back of 
the tool and the piece being cut. 


Moreover, with a chain-machine bit, because of the. 


nature of the work imposed upon it, it is necessary to 
continue running the bit after it has become slightly 
dull, whereas on a metal-cutting machine it is possible 
to replace the cutting tool as soon as it becomes slightly 
worn. If the chain-machine bit is used after it is 
slightly worn the bit will drag on the coal unless more 
clearance angle is given it than is provided the metal- 
cutting bit. From actual tests it has been found that 
both pick-point and chisel bits give best results when a 
clearance angle of about 30 deg. is provided. 

Because of the structural difference between coal and 
metal, it is necessary to have the back-slope angle on the 
bit made greater than the same angle on metal-cutting 
tools if the chain-machine bit is to have a cutting action. 
If this angle is made flat, the cutter bits will not get in 
back of the coal, and produce a cutting action. A blunt- 





*Mining engineer. 
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nosed tool crushes rather than tears, or cuts, the coal. 
Less power is required, of course, to cut than to crush 
the coal. If too sharp an angle be given to this back 
slope, it gives too weak a section across the nose or point 
of the tool, and the tool will not have sufficient strength 
to do the work. In order, then, to determine the proper 
back-slope angle, two factors have to be considered: 
the digging-in or cutting effect as balanced against the 
weakening effect on the bit arising from too great a 
back-slope angle. In balancing these two factors so as 
to produce the most satisfactory bit it has been found 
from many tests that an angle of approximately 30 deg. 
will give the most satisfactory service. 


SIDE-SLOPED SO AS TO AVOID WEDGING 


The side-slope angle still remains for consideration. 
The correct adjustment of this angle is evident when it 
is considered that each bit in the cutter chain, every 
time it is pulled along the face of the work, makes a 
new cut in the coal varying in depth from 3 to 3 in., de- 
pending upon the type of machine and kind of coal cut. 
Unless clearance be given along the side of the bit on 
its cutting portion, the sides of the bit will drag in the 
cut made and will produce a wedging rather than a 
cutting action. More power would have to be applied 
to the machine to drag the chain through the coal, and 
also more power applied to the mechanism for holding 
the cutter bar up against its work. This side clearance 
is one of the most important factors in the shaping of 
proper bits, and where hand or power forging is used, 
unless considerably more time than usual is taken to 
sharpen each bit, this side clearance cannot be obtained. 
Because of the importance of this side clearance and the 
great difference between the cutting ability and the 
power required between bits of proper and improper 
side clearance, greater attention should be given in the 
blacksmith shop in the resharpening process to give the 
proper side clearance to all bits. The proper angle is 
7 deg. for chisel bits and 16 deg. for pick-point bits. 
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PICK AND CHISEL-POINT BITS FOR COAL CUTTERS 

The clearance angle, A, should be so large that the bit will not 
drag along the coal, which does not retreat from the bit as does a 
piece of metal in a lathe. The back-slope angle, B, must be so 
large that the coal is cut and not crushed. The’‘angles A and B 
must not be so large that the cross sections ab and ed are insuf- 
ficient to meet the strain. The side-clearance angle, C, must be 
large py i to prevent wedging and small enough not to weaken 
the tool. 


im. 





Tests made with machines having bits such as are 
generally found around coal mines and the same 
machines having bits which had been formed on the new 
Sullivan sharpening machinet showed that about 25 per 
cent more electric power was consumed when machines 
supplied with the former were used and the same num- 
ber of places was cut. There also was a reduction of 
about 50 per cent in the force required to hold the 
machine or cutter bar up against its work. In the tests 
it was determined that a set of bits properly shaped 
with the Sullivan cutter-bit sharpener would cut a much 
greater number of square feet before having to be re- 
newed than would a set of the bits such as is found at 
many mines. . 


+Described in Coan Aan, Dec. 1, 1921. 
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Another Non-Gaseous Mine Explodes, 
Killing Two Men on the Surface 


By GEORGE EDWARDS 
Pikeville, Ky. 

T ABOUT 12.30 p.m. on Oct. 17, 1921, the mine of 

the Bailey-Pond Creek Coal Co., on Pond Creek on 
the Kentucky side of Tug River near Williamson, 
W. Va., was the scene of an explosion somewhat out of 
the ordinary. . This is a new operation developing the 
Pond Creek bed of coal, which has never been classified 
as gassy. Neither was dust from this coal ever consid- 
ered as being particularly inflammable. The main entry 
of the mine at the time of the explosion had been driven 
only 263 ft. The first right entry had just been turned. 
The coal at this point is less than 4 ft. thick and the 
roof is of unusual strength. In this operation all coal 


was shot off the solid, the intention being to install 
electrical undercutters later. 

Owing to the excellent natural drainage the working 
faces were quite dry. 


The practices followed at this 
mine were about 
the same as those 
used in any mine 
where solid shoot- 
ing is the rule. 
Heavy charges of 
black powder were 
tamped with slack, 
and comparatively 
large quantities of 
this explosive were 
stored near the 
operation. The coal 
was shot and the 
smoke. expelled, 
however, during 
the noon hour and 
again in the eve- 
ning when all men 
were out of the 
mine. On the day 
and hour pre- 
viously mentioned 
several holes had 
been fired when a 
blow-out shot oc- 
curred. This ap- 





parently ignited 
some of the smoke 
BIG TIMBER BLOWN CLEAR ; b 
OVER HIGH HILL or inflammable 
This 10 x 12 in. x 12 ft. timber hur- 2aSes_ resulting 


tled through the air a distance of sev- 
eral hunded feet. The drift timbers of 
both openings were scattered over the 
hillside. 


from previous 
shots, which in 
turn set off a quan- 
tity of powder stored in the mine, flame from which 
evidently found much coal dust in suspension, with the 
fan furnishing about 8,000 cu.ft. of air per minute. 
Conditions were thus favorable to the heavy explosion 
that followed. The fact that all men were out of the 
mine accounts for only two being killed and one seri- 
ously injured. These unfortunates happened to be near 
the opening and in the direct path of the explosion. 
Although set in concrete, the fan was crumpled into 
a mass of junk and thrown across a ravine. The 
10 x 12-in. timbers that had formed the roof supports 
of both the mine openings were blown out and scattered 
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RAVINE AFTER THE EXPLOSION 
Fan is to be seen in center of illustration and timber litters 


the whole foreground. Not for nothing is the entrance to the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines experimental mine made of reinforced con- 
erete. 


over the opposite hillside. One was hurled completely 
over the opposite hill and finally came to rest several 
hundred feet from its original position. 

Some important lessons may be learned from this oc- 
currence, and these should be absorbed by miners and 
operators everywhere. Those responsible for the develop- 
ment of this property were no more careless or less 
familiar with safe mining practice than other well-in- 
formed operators in the same field. The fact remains 
that shooting off the solid is dangerous anywhere. Acci- 
dents may be expected just as long as practic’ in- 
herently perilous are adopted. 


Rotary Dump for Railroad Cars for Use in 


Industrial Plants and Storage Yards 


{GH wages and labor scarcity have been respon- 

sible for such an increase in the cost of unloading 
bulk material from open-top cars that the time appeared 
ripe for the introduction of a dumping device of mod- 
erate cost and small power requirements. Accordingly 
the Robins-Scherzer dump, adapted to small plants 
where moderate quantities of material are handled and 
only a small amount of power is available, has been 
developed and placed on the market. 

This machine is built in two sizes; the smaller will 
discharge cars up to 90 tons and the larger up to 120 
tons capacity at the rate of twenty to thirty per hour. 
The general appearance of this machine may be seen 
in the accompanying illustration, which shows the device 
in the act of dumping a load of coal into a track hopper. 
The 90-ton machine will accommodate cars from 8 ft. 
to 10 ft. 4 in. in width and from 6 ft. to 11 ft. 2 in. in 
height above the rail. 

When empty the dumper is so balanced that its center 
of gravity coincides with its center of rotation. In 
dumping, the framework, which is 50 ft. long and sup- 
ports a section of track above a hopper, is rotated 
through an angle of 150 deg. The framework barrel 
is supported by a circular belt at either end resting 
upon wheels carried on equalizing castings mounted 
on steel supports placed upon the foundation. 

The dump is driven by a 40-hp. motor through a gear 
quadrant attached to the center or middle belt. <A lock 
is provided, of course, to hold the framework in proper 
position when cars are either entering or leaving it, 
this device being interlocked with the motor control 
in such a way as to insure that all operations shall be 
performed in proper sequence. 

When the car lies on its side within the dump it is 
supported upon two platforms each 6 x 12 ft. in area 
which are moved into position against the side of the 
car by two 73-hp. motors operated from one controller. 
The holders gripping the top of the car consist of two 
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Revolving 
Dump 


Such dumps are not 

“useful solely for 
piers. They are 
being adopted at 
many industrial 
plants, for there is 
no easier way of 
unloading a railroad 
car. The large size 
will dump 120-ton 
cars at the rate of 
twenty to. thirty 

} per hour. The ques- 
tion arises whether 
this method of 

"dumping could not 
be used with stock 
piles, the coal thus 
dumped being 
transferred by belt 
to any place de- 
sired. 





These are brought down by 
power through equalizing gearing so that they all come 


hooks upon each side. 
to place with the same pressure. These hooks are 
actuated by a 12-hp. motor. 

The chief characteristics of this machine as compared 
with other devices of a similar nature are low cost, 
gentle handling of rolling stock and small power con- 
sumption. It has been developed and is being marketed 
by the Robins Conveying Belt Co., of New York and 
Chicago. 





Advice as to the Lubrication of the Ball 
Bearings of Mine-Locomotive Motors 


By E. ASHWORTH* 


ROPER lubrication is an important factor in the suc- 

cessful operation and life of ball bearings. To keep 
such bearings in condition they must be protected 
against dirt and grit, must be afforded the proper 
quantity and quality of grease or oil, and must be 
cleaned, with their housings also, at regular periods. 

Provision for admitting the lubricant to the ball 
bearings usually is in the form of a hole tapped in the 
bearing cap or a pipe extending from the bearing cap to 
the top of the motor. When mining motors leave the 
manufacturer, suitable plugs or caps are provided to 
keep out sand and dirt. As a rule, however, the caps 
or plugs are missing after the motors have been in 
service a short time. There are several reasons for their 
being in that condition. They may be summarized as 
follows: Too frequent oiling, no conception of the 
damage resulting and carelessness on the part of the 
operator. 

Manufacturers of ball bearings issue specifications 
setting forth the kind of lubricant needed for a satis- 
factory operation of their bearings under various con- 
ditions of service. It is probable that many operators 
do not have these specifications. As, moreover, the 
specifications have reference to bearings employed in 
many ways, it is possible that operators who have them 
are not sure which is suited to their particular need. 





*Motor engineering department, Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
vfacturing Co. 





The following specifications of grease and oil, therefore, 
are recommended by the writer as suitable for mining 
locomotive-motor ball bearings: 


Grease Maximum 
Free Acid (calculated as oleic acid).................. 0.0005 0.10 per cent 
Free Alkali (calculated as sodium hydroxide)........ 0.10 per cent 
Free Lime (calculated as calcium oxide).................. 0.10 per cent 
Sulphur slam ioe ieee iy vere 8: We tes Pott) metres, 0.03 per cent 

obi aera & 6 Seeeees kere Ge SANE ane te on ne RS AD Ree On ek ca none 
Salt Be, cha none 


Neutral Saponifiable Oil... Sees 3 
Abrasive particles (sand, etc.)........... 
Melting pomtiaboutie..s apnea 22: 
Grease should have no tendency to become sticky. 
graphite or fillers of any kind. 
Heavy Ball-Bearing Oil 


1.00 per cent 
none 
LN AS Oe i aor 180 deg. 


It should not contain 


EréesAcids, ae eRe. Tee ee inate ee ie. PR. 3 Bra 28 0.10 per cent 
Pres CALC AU see eases ee tile cou neal: he ch espe ft meat 0°10 peF Gent 
al p Raiyyecth hte rs Cts VALERA Re MLC aed see tolied Sate, Geo anee 0.03 per cent 
BL ete shire Pak eee act es ae teak ea GUT Os, AONE. jue Laahalau acon trace 
RGA cfr ce ere aor ee et Sk aL ee ee none 
SL pee pe ie a bee cs ee a a er ee eee none 


slight 


Lubricant should be pure mineral oil and have no tendency 
to gum or become sticky. 


Minimum deg. F, 


Flash point (Cleveland Open Cup).................:..0ccceee 300 
Hires esti roa oe, Le a nee eT I ee : cies 350 
Viscosity (Saybolt) from 300 to 500 secs. at.................. 100 


Though both grease and oil have given satisfactory 
service in mining-motor ball bearings it is my opinion 
that grease is preferable, as it is difficult to keep oil in 
the bearing. If oil is used the bearing should be filled 
about up to the center of the lowest ball. If grease is 
used the housing should be from one-half to three-quar- 
ters filled. When oil is used the oiling periods should 
be about two to three weeks apart. When using grease 
the bearings should be oiled every four to six weeks. 

In applying the lubricant care should be taken to wipe 
loose dirt and sand from around the oil openings. The 
lubricant should be stored in closed cans and it is prefer- 
able to use a closed tank type grease or oil gun for 
applying the lubricant to the bearing. If a tank-type 
grease or oil gun is used, the hose can be arranged with 
a threaded coupling to fit the oil pipe or hole, thus pro- 
viding quick and sure application. 

The bearings and housings should be cleaned at regu- 
lar intervals. Every six months is recommended. The 
bearings and housings should be thoroughly washed 
with kerosene to remove the old Jubricant and then with 


_a good light bodied oil to remove all kerosene remaining 


in the bearing. 
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Who Is Responsible for Industrial Waste? 


By R. DAWSON HALL* 


FTER a rapid survey lasting from Feb. 7 to June 3 the 

Committee on Elimination of the Wastes in Industry 
of the American Engineering Societies has produced a re- 
markable and valuable report entitled “Waste in Industry,” 
which has been published by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

So mammoth an undertaking could not but result in some 
dissatisfaction. Complaint may be made of the inadequacy 
of the investigation; more might be said as to the premises 
on which it is based, and some complaint made on the 
fact that it cannot be made truly an engineering production 
in that it often is a study of imponderables whereas the 
study of the engineer is supposed to be regarding things 
which can be accurately weighed and measured. Others 
again will say it should not have been attempted, especially 
by engineers. But say what may be said, it is a much fairer 
statement than could have been expected had it been left 
to those not trained to weigh matters without bias. 

Seeing that engineers are largely responsible for the 
management of industry it is remarkable that this 387- 
page report puts the main burden for waste on their own 
mishandling of industry. We cannot conceive any other 
body of men who would prepare such an indictment of 
themselves and of their employers, with whom they have 
always had the most pleasing of relations. The engineer, 
it would seem, cannot be regarded henceforth as an upright 
man, but as one who leans backward. There are only 
three faults in industry, “mine, thine and the public’s.” 
What faults are neither provable to be thine nor the pub- 
lic’s are zealously accepted for management. ‘“Manage- 
ment,” say these morbid self-analysts, “is the art and 
science of preparing, organizing and directing human ef- 
fort applied to control the forces and to utilize the mate- 
rials of nature for the benefit of man.” 


Is LABor CLAY IN HANDS OF A POTTER? 


So written the rest of the world is irresponsible clay in 
the potter’s hands. No wonder more than 50 per cent of the 
responsibility is traced to management. The clay can surely 
do no wrong. With such a definition, the management is 
clearly responsible for 100 per cent of the lack of produc- 
tion. It has failed if it cannot control the forces of man- 
power and those of nature, those rated as human as well as 
those designated as divine. However, the report lays only 
50 per cent against management, 25 per cent against labor 
and 25 per cent against the public. 

These last figures look grossly unscientific. In the de- 
tailed report the figures are to two places of decimals; one 
wonders that they were not carried out as far as is pi by 
the mathematicians, Thus it is said that the men’s clothing 
industry has an inefficiency of 48.33 per cent traceable (as- 
sayable is the specious expression) to bad management, 
10.50 per cent ascribable to labor and 4.95 per cent charge- 
able to “outside contracts” (the public, trade relationships 
and other factors). The total in inefficiency is 63.78 per 
cent. 

In estimating the faults of management it would seem 
that all faults of judgment and all wilful wastes are 
charged up. In considering faults of labor, premeditated 
faults are alone considered. The will to do wrong is the 
only charge which is assessed against labor, whereas man- 
agement is assessed with all its shortcomings. The ignor- 
ant workman is excused for his ignorance, however foolish; 
the misguided manager or the manager believed to be mis- 
guided is rated as a grievous offender because he is not 
100 per cent shrewd in managing affairs in the interest not 
of himself but of the public. 

Still there remains a value in this book, especially for 
the employer. If he would go to the confessional well 
prepared and duly humbled, here is the book for his intro- 
spectional fault finding. It is clearly his book. He should 
read it. Unfortunately it is not an “auricular confession.” 
The public and labor may read it and from it may deduce, 
and has already deduced, that the manager is the worst of 
sinners, for has he not so declared himself? 


Editor, Coal Age. 
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He has in the definition of management arrogated to him- 
self the possession of all the duties of right intellectual 
judgment as concerning the conduct of business for the 
benefit of the other two partners in his industry—in his 
case labor and the public. So, having elected to be the 
brains of industry, he is held for his brains as well as 
his morals, and he shows up twice as lacking as either 
one of his two partners. 

The plumber or his union is to blame if he, being 
idle, will not avoid idleness by engaging in some other 
work. The miner is to blame if he stays at a slow-working 
plant or neglects the opening afforded by agriculture. The 
stenographer is to blame if when he starts work he does 
not contrive by industry to acquire his art immediately— 
we say “immediately” because the employer is not allowed 
any time for learning the art of managing in the particular 
line he may be newly attempting. The report in taking the 
other view is unfair. All workmen are to blame if they 
do not fit themselves and accept work in kindred lines when 
it is offered. . =. oy, 

“In the best. years,” says the report, “even the phenomenal 
years of 1917 and 1918, at the climax of war-time industrial 
activities, when plants were working to capacity and when 
unemployment reached its lowest point in twenty years, 
there was a margin of unemployment amounting to more 
than a million men. This margin is fairly permanent; 
seemingly one or more men out of every forty are always 
out of work.” 

There was no report from the coal industry. Men’s cloth- 
ing, building, printing, boot and shoe manufacturing, metal 
trades and textile manufacturing are the only industries 
considered. 

However, we who have impatiently listened to Herbert 
Hoover, who was president of the Engineering Societies 
when this activity was started, and heard him declare that 
the bituminous-coal industry functions worse than any 
other, I fear will be evil-minded enough to rejoice when we 
read in the report thus secured that the clothing worker is 
idle about 31 per cent of the year, the shoemaker about 35 
per cent and the building-trade workman about 37 per cent, 
whereas the bituminous-coal miners were idle only 93 days 
in a possible 306 days, or 30 per cent. Even in 1919—a 
banner year—the brick, chemical and glass industries were 
idle 15, 16 and 13 per cent of full time, respectively. 


SAMPLES OF WILLFUL INEFFICIENCY OF LABOR 


The committee in making its report faced an almost... 
hopeless task and it is feared will satisfy few. With 
mine workers leaving the mine at all hours of the day, 
with bricklayers laying 350 to 400 brick per day where they 
formerly laid 1,500, there are signs that the committee has 
been too favorable to labor. In the instance of the brick- 
layer there is an inefficiency of 77 per cent to add to that 
already existing when 1,500 bricks were laid, and to be 
further added to by considering the greater help furnished 
the bricklayer now than formerly. To this should be added 
loss owing to jurisdictional strikes. Doubtless a deduction 
should be made for the shorter time now worked. 

Yet the responsibility in the building industry assayed 
against labor in this report is only 11.30! This shows how 
unreliable are the calculations that the book contains. It 
is, however, wonderfully illuminating and intensely inter- 
esting as to conditions in the industries, and it fails only in 
its attempt to evaluate numerically the causes of waste. 
The matter is boiled down to its essence and yet there is 
no attempt to do this at the expense of style. The book 
consequently is free from the two opposing faults which too 
often destroy the value of such publications—prolixity and 
excessive condensation. 


STATISTICS COMPILED BY THE ENGINEERING AGENCY, a tech- 
nical employment bureau operating all over. the United 
States for nearly thirty years past, show that the number 
of inquiries for technical help in manufacturing, construc- 
tion, industrial and commercial work steadily decreased 
from February, 1920, to June, 1921, and since the low month 
of June have shown an increase. In other words the aver- 
age minimum was reached in June and a slow: but com- 
paratively steady increase has been in evidence since then. 
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Success in Mining Coal Depends on the Right 
Choice of Equipment 


Change from Pick to Machine Mining Requires Improved Equipment 
—Careful Study of Conditions Needful to Insure Success—Type of 
Coal-Cutting Machines Important Factor in Loading Clean Coal 


EFERRING to the letter of Willam 
Crooks, Clinton, Ala., Coal Age, 
Nov. 17, p. 806, what seems to me 
of the most importance is that portion 
where he compares machine mining 
with solid shooting. I am inclined to 
favor his opinion regarding the rela- 
tive cost of these two methods. 
Studying closely the varying condi- 
tions that exist in many different 
mines, all working the same seam of 
coal, perhaps some twenty or thirty 
miles apart and located on the same 
line of railroad, we find that some of 
these mines were opened and worked 
for a time as pick mines. Then, after 
a few years they were converted into 
machine mines at a considerable outlay. 


IMPROVED EQUIPMENT REQUIRED 


From the start of machine mining, 
the mine which had always been noted 
for steady work will generally be 
found to drop into the irregular class. 
Why? Because the old-style tipple ar- 
rangement was inadequate and could 
not compete with our great modern 
tipples, equipped with picking tables, 
loading booms and other means of 
screening and selecting the coal. 

When the newly mined machine coal 
arrives at the dump it goes over the 
screens, coal, slate and binders to- 
gether, and is loaded and_ shipped. 
Arriving at its destination, it is no 
wonder that a great squeal is sent 
back to the mine for shipping such 
stuff. The result is orders are can- 
celed and the contract broken, because 
it called for coal and not dirt. 


Stupy CONDITIONS TO DETERMINE 
BEsT TYPE OF MACHINE 


Without a question there is a cause 
for this condition and some one in 
authority is much at fault. The offi- 
cials in charge failed to study the 
actual conditions of the seam _ they 
were operating and, in addition, they 
failed to study and provide the neces- 
sary equipment for handling and pre- 
paring for market the output where the 
coal is undercut by machines. 

In that twenty- or thirty-mile stretch, 
previously mentioned, the same seam 
may have changed, from a very clean 
coal free from sulphur and binders, to 
a seam containing both of these im- 
purities. In that case, if machine 


mining is introduced it is essential to 
study carefully the difference between 
a chain machine and one of the puncher 
type of coal cutters. 

As previously stated, a mine may 
be able to run practically full time, 
under pick mining, and, after the in- 
troduction of machine mining, the 
results may prove very unsatisfactory. 
Selecting a suitable machine requires a 
person who has not only had the neces- 
sary experience with machines, but 
understands the conditions and is fully 
aware that shipping clean coal will 
multiply orders and keep the mine 
running full time. 

The term “solid shooting” has no 
application to many of our mines. A 
more common term is “pick-mined 
coal,” which has reference to where the 
coal is properly mined, or is undercut 
about as deep as the height of the 
seam. Where good judgment is used 
in placing the shot and gaging the 
amount of powder required to do the 
work and not unduly break the coal 
the miner has a better chance to clean 
his coal while loading it. 


ADVANTAGE OF COAL PUNCHER 


Next to the hand pick comes the 
puncher machine, which has one par- 
ticular advantage over the chain under- 
cutting machine, in that it can be 
easily made to shear the coal in the 
center of a room or place, or on either 
side, whichever appears most suitable 
for obtaining clean coal. 

The shooting of the coal, in many of 
our mines, is the one thing that lessens 
the production of lump coal. The prac- 
tice of shooting off the solid both in 
rooms and headings tends to smash 
the coal, breaking it up and mixing 
it with the sulphur and binders, which 
would otherwise be picked out by the 
miner and thrown back into the gob 
when loading his cars. 

In considering the facts that are 
essential to successful machine mining, 
I would decide to underpunch and shear 
the coal, which calls for a machine of 
the puncher type in preference to under- 
cutting chain machines, in the mining 
of bituminous coal. 

Shooting off the solid, either in room 
or pillar work, in mines where the coal 
is impregnated with binders and sul- 
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phur, is not conducive to obtaining clean 
coal. Then to produce clean coal it is 
necessary to establish a suitable sys- 
tem. In pick mining, the coal must be 
undercut before shooting and larger 
coal is produced. The miner has fin- 
ished the hardest part of his work 
when the undercutting is done. He 
then has more time to clean the coal 
while loading. 

In parts of Europe, the seams are 
much mixed with binders and, in order 
to avoid dirt being loaded with the 
coal, the management generally adopts 
this method of mining where the coal 
is undercut before it is blasted. Solid 
shooting, indeed, is simply ignored in 
such seams and undercutting is made 
obligatory. 


Srrict REGULATIONS BRING RESULTS 


The regulations in mining there are 
so strict that the finding in one miner’s 
full-shift output of a quart of slate or 
bone would call for investigation by 
the management. If persisted in, the 
act would show carelessness on the 
miner’s part and be the means of fur- 
ther official inquiry, and cause much 
trouble for the unfortunate miner who 
loads too much dirt in his coal, The 
result is that each miner takes extra 
care to send out clean coal, 

I am satisfied that, if most of our 
pick-mined coal was strictly under- 
cut before the shooting is done the more 
lump coal would be produced and Jess 
dirt loaded; because the chances for 
cleaning the coal are much greater than 
in solid shooting, where the coal is 
badly pulverized. Every miner should 
know he will generally get steady work 
by producing clean coal, which should 


make him more careful in loading. 
Gans, Pa. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 





How Would You Work 
This Coal Bed? 


Horizontal tunnel will intercept coal 
bed 240 ft. from outcrop—F rom this 

a rise and airway will be driven. 

HAVE been much interested in the 

discussion of the best method for 
mining vertical beds of coal. I enclose 
a plan recently submitted ‘to me for 
the development of a bed of coal that 
I am holding under lease. The condi- 
tions are somewhat different from those 
heretofore discussed, as I have, good 
walls and the coal can be reached from 
the side of the hill by :a horizontal or 
nearly horizontal tunnel, 

In reality, the problem of working a 
bed of this kind, however; always is the 
same. It consists in obtaining econom- 
ical production, bringing the mine to 
maximum capacity as Seor as possiblé, 
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obtaining good ventilation, the least 
possible degradation of the product and 
maximum recovery with minimum risk 
to the men employed. 

As may be seen from the accompany- 
ing sketch, it is proposed to drive a 
horizontal tunnel or haulage road into 
the hillside to mtercept the coal bed 
240 ft. from the outcrop. It is esti- 
mated that this tunnel will be 200 ft. 
long. Thereupon an airway is to be 
driven downward from the outcrop to 


Outcrop 3” 
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portant points were omitted that might 
well have been mentioned. Allow me to 
refer to a few of these points gained 
fram my own experience. 

In the first place, let me say, one 
should avoid the use of canvas or brat- 
tice cloth whenever a permanent line of 
brattice is to be built. Cloth should be 
used only for temporary purposes, as 
when a body of gas that has accumu- 
lated at the face of a heading or room 
is to be removed for safe operation. 

Where there is a 
high and a low 
side, my practice 
is to carry the 
brattice on the 
high side of the 
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CROSS-SECTION AND VERTICAL PROJECTION OF SEAM 


meet the end of the horizontal tunnel. 
This airway will be driven in the coal 
and made large enough to accommodate 
a double skip for lowering coal to the 
haulage road within the horizontal 
tunnel or drift. Headings will be 
turned off the airway at regular inter- 
vals on either side. The upper head- 
ings are kept in advance of those lower 
down. Side airways also will be driven 
up through the pillars as the headings 
advance. Coal will be loaded into cars 
in each heading and lowered to the 
haulage road by gravity. 

To reduce breakage or degradation 
to a minimum the coal will be loaded 
directly into cars, but when desired 
it can be sent down the air chutes and 
spouted into cars in the heading below. 

As outlined this plan is said to ren- 
der unnecessary the expense of mechan- 
ical ventilation, pumps or other drain- 
age apparatus, large hoisting engines 
and the pover required to operate such 
equipment. I would be glad to have the 
opinion of experienced miners as to the 
practicability of this plan of develop- 
ment and operation. 


Detroit, Mich. C. C. CLAYBERG. 


Erecting Brattice in Rooms 
Practical points regarding the erection 
of brattice in rooms and headings— 
Carry brattice wp on high side of 
opening—Reduce area at inbye end 
of brattice—Lap joints of canvas in 
direction air is traveling. 
OME time ago an inquiry appeared 
in Coal Age (Oct. 13, p. 587) where 
a bratticeman asked for information in 
regard to the right way of erecting 
brattice in a room or heading. 
In replying to this inquiry, the usual 
directions were given for building a 
brattice; but, to my mind, several im- 


per half of the fig- 
ure, the air enters 
the room through 
a breakthrough on the high side and 
returns on the low side, after sweeping 
the face of the breast. 

In the lower half of the figure, the 
air is shown as entering on the low side 
of the room and returning behind the 


Dip 


SHOWING BRATTICE ERECTED ON 
HIGH SIDE 


brattice on the high side. It will be 
observed that, in each case, the line of 
brattice is built on the high. side. 
Another important point, which I 
have found very effective in removing 
gas from the face of a breast, is to 
deflect the ends of the brattice toward 
the rib, so as to reduce the sectional 
area at that point and give the air cur- 
rent a greater velocity passing the face. 
This is shown clearly in the figure. 
Practice has taught me the impor- 
tance of one other point that is com- 
monly overlooked by bratticemen. When 
hanging canvas, the end of the cloth 
is commonly tacked or nailed to the 
last post and the next piece tacked over 
this when the brattice is extended. 
Instead of lapping the cloth in this 
manner, however, a better plan is to 
first loosen the end of the cloth from 
the post, when about to extend the 
brattice, and nail the end of the second 
strip under the first. The first piece is 
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thus made to overlap the second so as 
to form a joint lapping in the direction 
in which the air is moving. 

I have found that this plan of lapping 
the cloth is very effective in preventing 
the leakage of air through the joints. 
The plan may be a little more trouble 
than the usual method but it pays in the 
end. 

It hardly seems necessary to men- 
tion here, a point to which attention 
has been called in previous issues of 
Coal Age, that the work of hanging the 
canvas to the posts must be performed 
on the intake side, as shown in the 
figure. No practical miner would at- 
tempt to hang canvas, working on the 
return side of the brattice, where he 
would be exposed to the gas. 

Linton, Ind. W. H. LuxToN. 


Dangerous Practices in Blasting 


Puncher may be used for undercutting 
where chain undercutter is unsuc- 
cessful — Don’t mix two grades of 
explosives—Inadvisable to shoot off 
the solid. 


HE dangers from shooting off the 

solid are grave, because of the 
danger of a blown-out shot. Powder 
has not the same strength as dynamite, 
and if a shot is placed too far on the 
solid it will blow out. 

When coal is too hard to mine by 
hand, with a pick, this process being 
little used today, or where a chain 
undercutter is not successful, a puncher 
may be used to undercut and shear the 
working face, and more lump thus pro- 
duced. Mixing two grades of powder 
or powder and dynamite should not be 
tolerated because one is “quicker” and 


- will explode before the other. 


In small mines shooting off the solid 
is the method usually followed because 
cf the cost of undercutting. If gas is 
present it should be swept away by a 
strong air current and dust avoided by 
spraying the face of the room with 
water. By these means the danger of 
mine explosions could be avoided, but 
great care is required. 

My advice would be: Under no cir- 
cumstances shoot off the solid. 

Rawdon, Quebec. C. MCMANIMAN. 





Co-operation Comes Through 
Leadership 


Lack of progressive management in the 
coal industry — The average mine 
foreman — Relation of foreman to 
superintendent—Bone of contention 

_ in examination and certification — 
The successful boss a leader of men. 


— 


OVING along without friction is 


a problem for everyone to over- 
come. The position of mine foreman 
offers no exception to this rule. Boss- 
ing a coal mine is not a special condi- 
tion requiring more skill than other 
classes of work. 

Occupations of every kind are found 
to present their own peculiar problems. 
In every calling there are obstacles to 
overcome and the successful worker is 


the man who realizes this fact and has 


learned to control each situation as it 
arises. 


a ere 


” 
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It has been intimated, by those who 
pretend to know, that the coal industry 
lacks progressive management and, in 
this respect, is trailing behind other 
callings and occupations. The reason 
given for this assertion is that there 
exists a scarcity of men of large calibre 
holding official positions in coal mining. 

Men who have given these matters 
more careful study, however, fail to 
reach the same conclusion. The larger 
coal operations today are managed by 
men of clear vision who are broad 
minded and fitted in every way to cope 
with the peculiar problems that con- 
front the management of coal mines. 

In the order of their importance, the 
men in charge of a successful coal 
operation are the following: Manager, 
mine superintendent, foreman, assist- 
ant foreman, fireboss, master mechanic 
and store manager. All of these are 


‘linked in the chain of operation and if 


any one link is not functioning properly 
the chain is weak. There is discord and 
lack of co-operation. 


WRONG ESTIMATE OF MINE FOREMEN 


Reading some of the letters that have 
appeared in Coal Age, one might infer 
that the average mine boss of today 
does not possess a trained mind. He 
is described as a “plodder,” void of per- 
sonal efficiency, often easily discouraged 
and inclined to be irritable and with- 
out tact. 

If just one-half of this was true, it 
would be time that something should 
be done to create a different class of 
men for the position of mine foreman— 
a position involving the direction and 
supervision of mining coal on an ece- 
nomic basis. 

Other industries have learned that 
the successful boss is a leader of men, 
standing head and shoulders above the 
ordinary workman, mentally. Such men 
never have trouble in gaining and hoid- 
ing the respect of the men in their 
charge. A characteristic of such a man 
is the favorable consideration he gives 
to all who come to him. 

Mention has been made, from time 
to time, of the relation of the mine fore- 
man to his superintendent. Better re- 
sults might be obtained, in some in- 
stances, no doubt, if each of these men 
was made absolutely responsible for 
his own department of the work; but 
there is a grave question as to how 
such an arrangement would operate 
practically. 


Wuat Is LACKING IN THE PRESENT 
~ SYSTEM OF MANAGEMENT 


The system of making the mine 
superintendent responsible for the en- 
tire operation, under and above ground, 
has proved a success in most cases. 
Where the system has not been able to 
operate smoothly under this plan, it is 
clear some one has much to learn rela- 
tive to co-operation and management. 

The real bone of contention, in most 
cases, appears to be the fact that the 
mine superintendent is not required by 
law to take the examination, or hold 
a certificate of competency, as the fore- 
man under him and subject to his orders 
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is obliged to do, by law. In some 
cases, no doubt the examination and 
certification of mine superintendents 
would be a step forward. 

However, without going further into 
this phase of the matter, let me say 
that there would be far less misunder- 
standing between the mine superin- 
tendent and his foreman if the former 
possessed the practical training and 
knowledge that would enable him to 
visit the mine workings, at least once 
a week, and give intelligent orders and 
direction regarding the work. 

Weekly visits of the superintendent, 
passing through the entire mine, will 
do more to stimulate a better working 
spirit among the men and bring about a 
better understanding between himself 
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and the foreman, concerning’ matters of 
common interest, than any number of 
official meetings in the office, to which 
the mine foreman is regularly sum- 
moned and required to explain items of 
the cost-sheet that the superintendent 
should understand from his own obser- 
vation and practical knowledge. 

In closing, let me say that what the 
coal-mining industry needs, today, more 
than anything else is the hearty co- 
operation of officials and men in every 
branch of the work. The successful 
boss, whether mine superintendent or 
foreman, is himself a leader of men. It 
is that characteristic that draws other 
men toward him and commands their 
respect and obedience. 

Pikeville, Ky. GEORGE EDWARDS. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Smokestack Settled Out of Plumb 


Assuming Stack a Rigid Unit, Distance Out of Plumb Is Propor- 
tional to Settlement at Base—Danger Due to Wind Pressure and Lack 
of Stability of Construction—Reference to Leaning Tower of Pisa 


AREFUL measurements taken at 

the base of a brick stack have 
shown a settlement of one inch, on one 
side of the base, which rests on a solid 
masonry foundation. The stack is 165 
ft. high and measures 25 ft. in diam- 
eter, at the base, and 6 ft. in diameter, 
at the top. The question has been 
asked, how much is the top of this stack 
out of plumb. SUPERINTENDENT. 

Briceville, Tenn. 





The question of ascertaining how far 
the top of this stack is out of plumb is 
solved by a simple proportion if the 
entire stack is considered as a rigid 
unit. For example, the settlement on 
one side of the base being one inch 
shows a movement of one inch in 25 
ft. Then, the movement at the top of 
the stack will be as many inches as the 
height of the stack is times greater than 
the base; or 165 + 25 = 6.6 in. 

Just here, it might be well to ask the 


further question: Is this stack in danger 


of falling? Also, what further settle- 
ment must take place before the situa- 
tion becomes dangerous ? 

These questions can only be answered 
in a general way, as the elements enter- 
ing into the problem are largely in- 
determinate and no data are given that 
would enable a fair calculation of the 
height of the center of gravity of the 
stack above its base. 

The fact that a settlement of one 
inch has already taken place, at the 
base of this high stack, raises a grave 
question as to the nature of the sub- 
stratum on which the foundation rests. 
It may be that this is such that no 
further settlement need be anticipated. 


Assuming that to be the case, if the 
stack has been properly designed and 
rests on a substantial stone foundation, 
the thickness of the brick wall decreas- 
ing in proportion. to the height above 
the ground, there is no reason to be 
alarmed by reason of the present set- 
tlement. This should be carefully 
watched, however, to ascertain that it 
goes no further. 

The accompanying figure shows three 
conditions, which are assumed on a 
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purely theoretical basis, as a means of 
discussion only. On the left of the 
figure the stack is shown erect, while 
on the right it is tilted sufficiently to 
make one side vertical. 

Again, between these two positions 
just mentioned, the stack is shown 
tilted so that its weight, acting through 
an assumed center of gravity, passes 
through the edge of-the base. In this 
case, the center of gravity was calcu- 
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lated for a uniform thickness of wall, 
from the bottom to the top of the stack, 
which is far from being the case in a 
properly designed stack, where the 
center of gravity would fall much lower 
than that shown in the figure. 

Neglecting wind pressure and assum- 
ing that the structural strength of the 
material is sufficient to prevent rup- 
ture, theoretically the stack would stand 
as long as the vertical line through 
its center of gravity falls within the 
area of the base. 

It is compliance with this law of 
physics just stated that has enabled 
what is probably the most famous out- 
of-plumb structure in the world—the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa—to survive the 
centuries since its erection. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the bond in brick 
masonry and the bricks themselves are 
mechanically weak, and wind pressure 
also cannot be neglected with impunity. 

Taking these facts into considera- 
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tion, it might be assumed that the 
danger point has reached its extreme 
limit when one side of the stack is 
vertical, as any further movement in 
that direction would give rise to a slid- 
ing tendency in the bonding of the 
material. This condition is reached 
when the out-of-plumb distance of the 
top equals half the difference of the 
top and bottom diameters; or, in this 
case, 4 (25 — 6) = 98 ft., correspond- 
ing to a settlement at the base of 12 
(93 « 25) + 165 = 17.27 in. 

As a matter of fact, however, this 
stack would probably become decidedly 
unsafe long before ‘any settlement of 
this magnitude had taken place. How 
far the settlement at the base may be 
allowed to proceed before this stack 
should be considered dangerous is. a 
question of judgment. We would sug- 
gest that a settlement of six or eight 
inches, in this case, would be an ex- 
treme limit of safety. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Miscellaneous Examination Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION—If water weighs 62.5 lb. 
per cu.ft., and steam, at atmospheric 
pressure, has 1,640 times the volume of 
water from which it was generated, 
what weight of steam would be used, 
per hour, by a pair of engines, 30-in. 
cylinders and 5-ft. stroke, making 30 
r.p.m. and discharging steam at atmos- 
pheric pressure? 

ANSWER—In general steam practice, 
the terminal pressure in the cylinder, 
at the moment of release when the ex- 
haust value opens, is considerably above 
the atmospheric pressure, for non-con- 
densing engines, which is a common 
type of hoisting engines installed at 
mines. For this reason, the only as- 
sumption that will make possible an 
intelligent answer to this question is 
that the steam in the cylinder expands 
down to atmospheric pressure at the 
moment of release. Even on this as- 
sumption, the calculation would be 
practically worthless since no allowance 
is made for condensation and clear- 
ances, which always form a very con- 
siderable percentage of the total quan- 
tity of steam consumed. 

However, ignoring these two factors, 
condensation and clearances, and as- 
suming there are four compressions in 
the steam in the cylinder previous to 
cutoff, if the engine cuts off at 3 stroke, 
the steam will have expanded down to 
atmospheric pressure, at the moment 
of release, very nearly. Under this 
assumption, the cylinder displacement, 
in cubic feet per minute, or per hour, 
will give approximately the volume of 
steam consumed in that time, measured 


at atmospheric pressure; and if this is 
1,640 times the volume of the water 
from which it is generated, the weight 
of steam will be given by dividing the 
cylinder displacement, in cubic feet, by 
1,640 and multiplying the result by 62.5. 

In the present case, the area of each 
80-in. cylinder is 0.7854 ~« 30? = 706.86 
sq.in. The piston displacement, per 
stroke, for the two cylinders, is then 
2 X°b x 2706.86- — 144 —.49.09; say 
50 cu.ft. An engine running at 30 
r.p.m. makes 60 strokes per min., which 
gives for the total piston displacement, 
per hour, 50 x 60 x 60 = 180,000 
cu.ft. On the assumed basis, the weight 
of steam consumed per hour is, then, 
180,000 + 1,640 x 62.5 = say 6,860 lb. 

QUESTION—How would you open and 
close the valves to start and stop an 
engine, as quickly or as slowly as pos- 
sible? Give reasons. 

ANSWER—Steam is compressible, and 
the effect of the sudden arrest of the 
flow of steam is not like that when a 
flow of water is suddenly arrested by 
the closing of a valve. ‘The sudden 
opening or closing of the steam valve 
or throttle will produce no other effect 
than a possib’< derangement of the 
rope connections on the cage or the 
position of the rope on the sheave or 
drum, provided the momentum of the 
cage is such as to produce a slack rope 
when the winding drum is arrested too 
suddenly by shutting off the steam and 
applying the brake. It is important, 
however, in hoisting, to start the en- 
gine slowly, so as to overcome the in- 
ertia of the cage gradually and not 
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produce an undue strain on the rope 
connections and other parts of the 
winding gear. 


QUESTION—I/f a circular shaft, 28 ft. 
in diameter and 200 ft. deep, is half- 
full of water, what horsepower will be 
required to pump it dry in 10 days, 
working 24 hr. per day? 

ANSWER—The cubic contents of this 
shaft, for half its depth, is 100 (0.7854 
x 28’) = 61,575 cu.ft. Taking the 
weight of a cubic foot of water as 62.5 
Ib., the weight of water in this shaft 
when it is half-full is 61,575 «x 62.5 = 
3,848,437 Ib. The average height that 
the water must be lifted being 150 ft., 
the effective work performed per min- 
ute is 

3,848,437 x 150 
10 x 24 x 60 


The required horsepower, ignoring 
friction, is therefore 40,087 + 33,000 
==) NA hp. 

QUESTION—What is meant by a 
windy shot and what is its cause? 

ANSWER—The general meaning of 
the expression “windy shot” is a shot 
in which the force of the explosion is, 
in part, expended on the air, producing 
a heavy concussion of the mine air. 

This effect may result from any one 
of several causes. For example, an 
excessive charge of powder; the seam- 
ing out of the shot in a soft stratum of 
coal; ineffective stemming or tamping 
of the shot; or the blowing out of the 
shot through crevices in the coal may 
produce a windy shot. A similar ef- 
fect is produced, at times, when dif- 
ferent grades of powder are used in 
making up the charge, the finer powder 
exploding first and blowing the coarser 
powder into the air where it is burned. 
A windy shot may result, also, from 
the use of coal dust or slack in tamp- 
ing the charge. 

QUESTION—What are the dangers in- 
cident to windy shots? 

ANSWER—A strong concussion of the 
air, caused by a windy shot, will raise 
a cloud of dust, which may be ignited 
by the flame of the shot and produce 
a local dust explosion. Whenever gas 
or dust is present where a windy shot 
occurs the flame of the shot will travel 





= 40,087 ft.-lb. 


a considerable distance down the room — 


and may extend out on the entry. 

QUESTION—When two kinds of pow- 
der are used in the same hole, what is 
likely to be the result? 

ANSWER—The finer powder ignites 
more quickly and its explosion will blow 
the coarser powder from the hole, with 
the result that the latter is exploded 
on the air, producing a heavy concus- 
sion of the air and raising a cloud of 
dust, which is at once ignited and adds 
to the force of the explosion. 

QUESTION—Could a safe shot that 
did its work immediately succeeding a 
windy shot, produce a disastrous ex- 
plosion? 

ANSWER— Yes. 
gas produced by the windy shot will 
generally be ignited by the flame of the 
succeeding shot, which would otherwise 
be safe, and a more or less local ex- 
plosion of dust and gas result. 


The dust cloud and . 
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The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 








1922 as a whole will be more satisfactory to business than the 

year just ended, according to January Commerce Monthly, pub- 
lished by the National Bank of Commerce in New York. “Our fore- 
cast,” the publication continues, “is that profits will depend more on 
ecomony of operation than on expansion of volume. With the money 
favorable factors now operating, business men should not fear to 
make plans for the new year, but they should plan with care and con- 
servatism, and with constant effort toward reduction of costs. 

“Financial improvement continues. Progress has been made in 
reduction of excess stocks of manufactured goods. Accumulations of 
raw materials have been reduced. The rate of production in the major 
industries have shown little change during the closing weeks of the 
year. Losses in some lines have been offset by gains in others, the 
net result being that the gains over the low level of the earlier months 
of 1921 have been held. 

“Retail trade during the last three months has been better than was 
justified by agricultural and industrial conditions, even though it has 
been disappointing to those who as yet have failed to recognize that 
the public has little inclination for maintaining, under present con- 
ditions, the various profits between original production and sale to 
the consumer. 

“In most wholesale lines the closing weeks of the year are normally 
dull, with the approach of inventory period. Quietness is more marked 
than usual this year because of doubts as to the volume of spring 
trade. Reduced purchasing power forces those classes of consumers 
which represent the bulk of demand—farmers, wage earners and sal- 
aried people—to direct their buying into the low and medium-priced 
lines of goods, and there is uncertainty as to the extent of their 
purchases. 

“International trade is slowly returning to old channels. Through- 
out the world there is a determination to work and to save. Above all, 
producers and consumers of every country must set themselves against 
the waste of and the preparation for war. The economic structure of 
the world can no longer bear the burden involved. Peace is the only 
foundation on which man can build, and fortunately the progress of 


discussions at Washington is bringing definite assurances of con- 
structive results.” 


‘ Ore: in the United States today indicate that the year 





Orders for 25,000 Cars Pending 


Chicago reports, according to the 
Iron Age, give encouragment as to 
car orders. About 25,000 freight 
cars are expected to be placed in 
that district early in the year, 
whereas for the whole country 1921 
yielded only 20,000. The Burlington 
probably will close for 7,300 cars 
soon and the Illinois Central will 
take early action on 2,200. The Sea- 
board Air Line, besides buying 25 
locomotives, has placed 2,000 to 
25500 cars with the Fairfield (Ala.) 
plant. For the Norfolk & Western 
4,000 cars are under negotiation. The 


Union Pacific has increased its re- 
cent inquiry for 1,500 freight cars to 
5,500. Rail buying is not on the scale 
ef a year ago. Upward of 400,000 
tons are under contract for 1922 and 
the Pennsylvania order is an early 
prospect. 





Locomotive Shops Re-employ 400 

Four hundred men, employees of 
the West Springfield (Mass.) loco- 
motive shops of the Boston & Albany 
R.R., resumed work Friday, Jan. 6, 
when the shops reopened after two 
weeks’ shutdown. The layoff was 
due to business conditions. 


Copper Mines Will Resume 

Many copper mines are to resume 
operations this month, among them 
Anaconda, Butte & Superior, North 
Butte, Davis Daly and Tuolumne, ac- 
cording to reports current in Boston. 
Kennecott produced 4,914,000 pounds 
of copper in November, compared 
with 4,277,000 pounds in October and 
11,146,000 pounds in November a 
year ago. 





Ford Plant Reopens 


The Ford Motor Car Co.’s High- 
land Park plant, which closed Dec. 
22 for inventory, reopened Monday, 
Jan. 9. “We will keep 40,000 men on 
the payroll,” Edsel B. Ford, president 
of the Ford Motor Co., said. “Only 
32,000 men will be working at any 
one time. However, we will continue 
to rotate our men so that employ- 
ment will be given the greatest num- 
ber.” Business conditions will im- 
prove slowly but steadily during 
1922, he expects. 





Nail Plant to Blow in Furnace 


The Kelly Nail & Iron Co. reports 
that its Sarah furnace at Ironton, 
Ohio, will blow in early in January. 





Paper Mill Increases Force 

The Northern Paper Mill of Green 
Bay, Wis., is not only back to normal 
but is employing fifty additional men 
and making plant extensions to care 
for a banner year in 1922. All its 
machines are operating night and day 
to create a reserve stock. Judson 
G. Rosebush, the manager, told his 
sales force in conference that liqui- 
dation, easier money, better exchange 
rates, and the disarmament confer- 
ence insured an early end of depres- 
sion. The sawmill of the Diamond 
Lumber Co. at Green Bay, closed 
since July, reopered on Jan. 3, due 
according to J. T. Phillips, the mana- 
ger, to prospects for a building boom. 





Idle Freight Cars Increase 

Idle freight cars on Dec. 23 num- 
bered 552,373, an increase of 21,036 
compared with Dec. 15, it was shown 
in a report issued by the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway 
Association. Of the total, 404,214 
were surplus freight cars, an increase 
of 32,993 over the total on Dec. 15. 
The report showed that surplus 
coal cars numbered 197,232, an in- 
crease of 10,724. 





To Erect $500,000 Steel Plant 


The Great Southern Steel Cor- 
poration has qualified with the State 
of Alabama for the erection of a 
$500,000 plant at Birmingham, Ala., 
for the manufacture of steel prod- 
ucts. The company, which is a Dela- 
ware corporation, is capitalized at 
$15,000,000 and owns 10,000 acres 
of coal and ore lands in Etowah and 
adjoining Alabama counties. 
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Further Pre-eminence of Coal as Fuel Seen with 


Exhaustion of Mexican Oil Wells Near — - 


Several Major Pools Ruined by Salt Water—Yield of Others 
Curtailed—Producing Wells Subjected to Excessive Exploitation 
to Maintain Output—Large Companies Take to Colombia Field 


By H. S. Law 
(Written for Coal Age) 


tically ruined by salt water and the production of 

other areas becoming increasingly smaller due to 
the same cause, the coal industry of America, and in fact 
the coal trade throughout the world, can look forward to 
the coming year as promising interesting developments. 

The Mexican fields, which in recent years played a most 
important part in keeping the fuel oil market of the world 
supplied, if not oversupplied, with cheap liquid fuel are 
now rapidly approaching a crisis. One by one fields noted 
for their wonderful productivity have collapsed with noth- 
ing in sight to take their places. 

Those who are closely watching the Mexican oil situa- 
tion and studying the probable effect of salt water en- 
croachments from the viewpoint of the coal industry believe 
that not before well along in the year will the cumulative 
effect of what has taken place and what is taking place in 
the Mexican oil fields become actually felt in America and 
elsewhere. , 

If the exhausted valuable oil-producing properties were 
confined alone to the Panuco-Topilo (heavy-oil) fields of 
Mexico the situation would not be so serious from the view- 
point of those companies operating in that country, but 
the fact that many of the remarkably prolific pools consti- 
tuting what is generally known as the “South Fields” 
(light-oil district) have already been ruined and that others 
are going that way creates a situation which, to say the 
least, is decidedly favorable for those engaged in produc- 
ing and marketing coal. 

The failure of some of the great pools in the “South 
Fields” is exceedingly important in view of the fact that 
the producing sectors or pools in that territory have in 
the past produced more than 600,000,000 barrels of oil, or 
75 per cent of Mexico’s output. 

While about 80 per cent of Mexico’s light crude finds its 
way into the fuel oil market, the remaining 20 per cent 
represents its yield of gasoline, kerosene and lubricants. 
The heavy oil of the Panuco fields is used almost entirely 
as fuel oil. It has not been much of a factor, however. 


Wt several of the major oil pools of Mexico prac- 


ENTIRE PRODUCTION Now LIMITED TO FEW FIELDS 


While it cannot be denied that Mexico is still producing 
a large amount of oil its real weakness lies in the well- 
known fact that practically all its production, notably in 
the “South Fields,” is now being taken from two or three 
pools, whereas a year ago almost three times as many 
pools were producing clean oil in large quantities. 

Excessive exploitation of these much overworked pro- 
ducing zones to keep up production is subjecting them to a 
test unequalled in the history of the oil fields of that coun- 
try. Competitive drilling and mad haste to get out oil 
while it is being produced free from salt water tends to 
early exhaustion. Oil producers are most anxious that such 
an event be postponed, at least until these fields have pro- 
duced considerably more oil. Under present conditions 
men now engaged in the producing areas are singing, 
“Where Do We Go from Here?” 

At present practically the entire burden of production 
is falling on the pools or sectors in the light-oil district 
known as the Cerro Azul and Toteco. These pools are now 
producing approximately 400,000 barrels of oil a day, and 
pipe lines that have been rushed into these pools have a 
capacity for transporting that amount of oil. 

Some geologists estimate that under present conditions 


the Cerro Azul and Toteco pools may hold up three or four 
months longer, even allowing for the way the fields are 
being drawn upon by the pipe lines. The appearance of 
salt water in either pool would mean the rapid decline of 
the only important light-oil producing area in Mexico and 
would mark the closing chapter of the story of the cele- 
brated “South Fields,” which have done more than any 
other territory to make Mexico the second largest produc- 
ing country in the world. 

The chief reason why the downfall of many of the most 
important producing fields of Mexico is receiving so little 
attention at this time is that, despite the destructive work 
of salt water intrusion, shipments of oil from that country 
are still large. The fact that salt water has greatly re- 
duced the number of producing areas, forcing the compara- 
tively few zones that as yet are free from salt water to 
make up the decline in production suffered in the fields 
already abandoned and others slowly nearing exhaustion, 
naturally won’t have much effect on the average man just 
so long as he knows that shipments are being made from 
Mexico in good-sized quantities. 

At this writing Mexico as an oil-producing nation—as a 
country which last year pro‘uced 273 per cent of the 
world’s oil supply—has a maximum future of about four 
months, according to some well-known geologists. Within 
that time, it is said, new fields with large production must 
be brought in, else Mexico’s shipments will dwindle down 
to unimportant quantities. 


USERS OF OIL FUEL FACE SERIOUS PROBLEM 


There are some interests, however, which are well aware 
of what is happening in Mexico. They have reason to feel 
somewhat worried about developments in the oil fields of 
the southern republic, for they have in recent years relied 
too much upon that country. Believing that fuel-oil would 
always be a drug on the market, due to Mexican production, 
many industrial and marine companies have been relying 
on fuel oil to a degree which now, naturally, causes con- 
siderable discomfort. Converts to fuel oil find it difficult 
to admit that they are confronted with a serious problem. 
Some, however, who have seriously studied the possible 
result of the elimination of Mexico as an oil-producing 
factor are frank to admit that should that take place in 
the near future fuel oil prices would be such that coal 
would take its place where economy in operating costs was 
the watchword. 

The hope that some time, somewhere in Mexico, another 
new and great oil field or fields—another “South Fields”’— 
will be uncovered has done much to minimize the economic 
results of the threatened peril in the Mexican oil fields. 
Regardless of all these hopes no new field or fields sepa- 
rate and distinct from the old ones has been uncovered in 
Mexico since the time salt water first made its unwelcome 
appearance there. Operators in the Mexican oil fields have 
not yet discovered the presence of any possible successor 
to the famous “South Fields” now undergoing a tremendous 
strain. During all the time salt water has been percolating 
through the old areas, turning most valuable properties 
into desert lands, oil operators in that country have been 
searching diligently for new producing fields. Their ef- 
forts so far have been in vain. 

Assuming that new fields are discovered, the cost of 
producing from them will be very high. It is generally 
agreed that whatever new territory is opened up it will be 
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considerably different from the old producing areas located 
near the sea coast, where operating costs were at a mini- 
mum and where the presence of oi! was, to a large degree, 
determined by oil seepages. In searching about the in- 
terior or near interior of Mexico for prospective oil fields, 
operators will have to proceed by first selecting acreage 
that looks favorable and trying it out by the costly method 
of test drilling. The most optimistic oil operators in 
Mexico expect only ordinary wells of the 1,000-barrel per 
day class in whatever new fields may be developed inland, 
the “gusher” type of producers so common in the old fields 
being considered out of the question in future oil develop- 
ments in that country. 

There is not much incentive for companies that have 
heretofore been operating in the cheap gusher fields of 
Mexico to continue their operations in other sections of 
that country, which may produce a fair volume of oil, but 
at a maximum of cost. 

In reviewing the Mexican oil situation the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, in its official publication, The Lamp, 
referred to the prospects of higher operating costs, etc., 
as follows: 

“It should be remembered that further back from the 


sea coast the greater is the expense of producing and ~ 


moving the oil. As has been pointed out in these columns 
heretofore, the cost of building roads, pipe lines and rail- 
road connections is, as a rule, much greater than the 
actual drilling expense. If foreign companies could have 
foreseen the difficulties (political) other than those purely 
physical which have attended their efforts to profit by the 
development of Mexican oil areas, they would never have 
invested the huge sums which have gone into the present 
producing fields. To go further inland, even if it were 
definitely known that the present wells could be dupli- 
cated, would require inducements which are not offered by 
the present conditions covering production in Mexico. 
Under prevailing taxes it would be manifestly impossible 
to earn a profit on the millions of dollars which will be 
required to explore, drill, construct roads through difficult 
country, lay pipe lines and take care of all of the other 
needs of a producing business. 

“AH of the oil taken from Mexico today has come from 
big wells, where the cost per barrel has been down to the 
minimum. If Mexico is to continue to figure it will be 
necessary to assume the heavier cost per barrel of getting 
oil from small wells. This work is not justified by the 
prevailing margin of profit after paying taxes.” 


ATTRACTIVENESS OF MEXICAN FIELD NEAR END 


American refiners in seeking Mexican crude oil in past 
years did so because of its low cost and ample supply. By 
the elimination of these elements the attractiveness of 
that country as a crude oil producing source will cease. 

There are many who predict that long before any new 
and important field or fields is developed the present sectors 
will decline in production to the point that will cause the 
companies operating there to fall back on storage stocks 
entirely, and inasmuch as these stocks have been liberally 
drawn upon in recent months in order to move out stored 
oil before the threatened increase in the Mexican export oil 
tax is imposed, aid and comfort derived from Mexican oil 
storage tanks will be of short duration. 

Suspension of oil shipments from Mexico for any length 
of time or Mexican oil shipments reduced to a small volume 
would bring about a real sensation in the oil industry of 
America because the great refining plants of the more im- 
portant oil companies located on the Atlantic seaboard and 
the Gulf Coast have been expanded to their present size 
because Mexican crude oil was always available in large 
quantities. With their modern cracking processes, these 
plants were always able to utilize enormous quantities of 
Mexican light crude, mixed with smaller amounts of Ameri- 
can light oil, and from that mixture valuable refined prod- 
ucts were obtained, fuel oil being about the last run from 
~ the plants. These companies developed their tidewater re- 
fineries to enormous size on the assumption that the Mexican 
light-oil fields would for many years produce an unlimited 
supply of cheap oil. Complete failure of the Mexican fields 
would mean that those refineries would have to turn to 
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the oil fields of America, or possibly South America, for 
supplies. Under such circumstances it is certain that 
prices of American oil will advance to new high levels. By 
greatly increasing refining costs there will come sharp ad- 
vances of refinery products. This, of course, will include 
fuel oil. 

Action on the part of the large buyers of American crude 
oil in recently advancing the price of mid-continent crude 
100 per cent within a period of a month was prompted, 
according to well-informed oil men, entirely by the desire 
of refining interests of this country to encourage produc- 
tion here in order to meet the situation that is developing 
as a result of the failure of the Mexican fields. Realizing 
that the Mexican situation would make it necessary to use 
more and more American crude oil, the major oil organiza- 
tions of this country, according to reliable authority, 
sharply jumped the price of American crude, with the re- 
sult that production in this country was stimulated. 

Inasmuch as fuel oil is to a large degree a refinery by- 
product it is scarcely necessary to say that when refineries 
find they must depend entirely on high-priced American 
crude, fuel oil will advance in price. There always will be 
fuel oil available for those who are willing to pay the 
price for this commodity produced under much higher costs. 
When that time arrives fuel oil will lose much of its at- 
tractiveness as a power-generating factor, and many of 
those now using it will be in the market for coal. The 
critical situation in Mexico now makes it possible for men 
engaged in producing and marketing coal to smile at those 
who, up to a short time ago, predicted that a cheap, un- 
limited supply of liquid fuel would tend to reduce the im- 
portance of the coal producer and distributor. 

Much has been written about the potential oil reserves 
of Mexico. There is something fascinating about estimat- 
ing the amount of oil which may be found beneath unde- 
veloped territory, but the only agency that will finally 
determine whether oil does or does not exist is the drill bit. 


Big CoMPANIES Now Look To SOUTH AMERICA 


An interesting fact in connection with the potential oil 
resérves of Mexico is that the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, which in the past has derived much oil from the 
Mexican fields and later suffered severe losses there, is now 
turning to Colombia, South America. The Standard has 
acquired a large amount of acreage in Colombia and is 
proceeding with a campaign which leads many to believe 
that it considers that country the big oil reservoir of the 
future. Recently the Standard Oil Co. of California 
in reaching out for foreign oil fields passed over Mexico 
entirely and acquired a controlling interest in more than 
1,000,000 acres of Colombia lands located on what appears 
to be good geological structure. The Texas Company, one 
of the largest independent oil companies of the country, 
also has entered the Colombian fields, despite all that has 
been said regarding the “limitless possibilities of the po- 
tential oil lands of Mexico.” 

Although there is absolutely no indication at the present 
time in the way of advances in the price of fuel oil as to 
what is developing in Mexico, there is, however, one fact 
that is quite noticeable; that is the abandonment of the 
fuel-oil propaganda campaign spread broadcast up to a 
short time ago. There is no longer heard anything about 
propositions to lay pipe lines under the highways and by- 
ways of the great centers of population and in the indus- 
trial centers of the country and in this way serve fuel oil 
just like a city water supply. The trouble with schemes 
of that sort is that conditions make it impossible to con- 
tract for fuel oil for anything like a long period. The 
truth of the matter is that the larger oil companies do not 
want to sell any great amount of fuel oil at present prices. 
They are not looking for business. They are, however, stor- 
ing plenty of fuel oil, using for that purpose every avail- 
able inch they have. 

While oil companies with plenty of steel tanks can quite 
readily store away oil, the average consumer of fuel oil 
has not the facilities for doing this. Fuel oil cannot be 
thrown into a vacant field and held there until wanted. 
Steel tankage is essential for keeping oil, and steel stor- 
age costs considerable money to erect. 
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November Mine Fatalities 51 Less Than 
Year Ago; Ratio to Output Higher 


N the month of November 146 men were killed in and 

about the coal mines of the United States, according 
to reports received by the Federal Bureau of Mines from 
the various state mine inspectors. The figures represent a 
decrease of 51 fatalities, or about 26 per cent, as compared 
with November, 1920, in which month 197 men were killed 
at coal mines. Based upon an estimated output of 42,- 
814,000 short tons in November, 1921, the fatality rate 
is 3.41 per million tons produced. The rate was 3.34 in 
November, 1920, when the production of coal was 58,898,000 
tons. 

Of the 146 fatalities, 105 were at bituminous mines 
throughout the country and 41 at the anthracite mines in 
Pennsylvania. Fatal accidents at Pennsylvania bituminous 
mines numbered 23, a decrease of 6 as compared with 
November a year ago; there were 20 fatalities in West 
Virginia, a decrease of 6; 16 in Illinois, a reduction of 2; 
10 in Ohio, a reduction of 1; 6 in Alabama, a decrease of 
13; and 5 in Kentucky, a decrease of 18. 

During the first eleven months of the present year 1,794 
men have been killed by accidents at coal mines, against 
2,077 killed during the corresponding months of 1920, a 
decrease of 283 fatalities, or 14 per cent. The output of 
coal for the same months was 457,259,000 short tons in 
1921 and 584,641,000 tons in 1920, a decrease during the 
present year of 127,882,000 tons, or 22 per cent. These 
figures represent a fatality rate of 3.92 per million tons 
in 1921 and 3.55 per million tons mined in 1920. 


The Public and the Price of Coal 


(Editorial from the Chicago Journal of Commerce, Nov. 22) 


HE coal committee of the Chicago Association of Com- 

merce has unearthed some pertinent facts regarding 
the present cost of coal delivered to the consumer. It is a 
matter of record that coal today—anthracite, chestnut and 
range being used as the basis of comparison—is $7.70 more 
the ton than it was in September, 1914. Immediately the 
Chicago Tribune rises up to brand the coal operators and 
dealers as profiteers. But the Association of Commerce 
went a step further than the mere discovery of this $7.70 
increase. They also traced the reason for this increase, 
thus giving the matter an entirely different aspect. 

In September, 1914, local consumers paid $7.90 a ton 
for their anthracite. In the same month last year they 
were paying $15.60 a ton for the same grade of fuel. But, 
according to the report of the Association of Commerce, 
there has been an increase of $2.57 per ton in miners’ 
wages. There was an increase of $2.67 per ton in freight 
rates. There was an increase of $1.10 per ton in other 
operative costs. There was an increase of $1.36 per ton 
in local delivery and yard costs. Figure this up and it will 
be found that the total increase in costs was exactly $7.70. 
This proves definitely enough why it has been found neces- 
sary to increase the cost of coal delivered to the consumer 
over the figure of 1914. 

The Tribune in attacking the coal industry generally, 
draws a comparison between what it calls $10 coal and $1 
wheat. In doing so it insults the intelligence of the public, 
for it figures its coal costs on a basis of coal delivered, 
while its wheat costs are as of wheat in the farmers’ bins. 
Had it figured its coal on the “at-the-mines” basis, the 
result would have been entirely different. This, however, 
is not the Tribune method. In its pose as the friend of the 
people, in which it indulges in mock heroics that cost it 
nothing but its reputation for veracity, but which serve to 
cloak its greed and selfishness when it has an axe to grind, 
it hesitates at nothing. The mere fact that it is making a 
malicious attack upon a basic industry which had done 
everything within its power to lower the cost of fuel, does 
not worry the Tribune. It evidently believes the general 
public is blind enough and stupid enough to swallow its 
pronouncements whole and that in this way it will win-the 
friendship of those it probably hopes to use for its own 
purposes when the time is right. 
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But Chicago business men know full well that the investi- 
gations made by the Association of Commerce are complete 
and authoritative and that this body in undertaking this 
work has only the interests of the public at heart. The 
report of the Association of Commerce committee makes 
the Tribune’s distorted facts appear in their true light, and 
if the Tribune is capable of shame, it has good reason to 
hide its head, now that it has been found out. 

It is hevoud the realm of reason to talk cheaper coal until 
the railroads see their way to reduce the freight rate on the 
commodity. There is also one other solution to the high 
cost of coal problem, and that is entirely beyond the power 
of the coal operators and the coal dealers. This is the 
question of miners’ wages. This class of labor is working 
under a contract the terms of which were fixed by the 
United States government at a time when living costs were 
inflated and there-was need for high wages. In some parts 
of the country the miners have voluntarily accepted a wage 
reduction in keeping with present deflation. This has not 
been done, however, in those regions controlled by the Mine 
Workers’ Union. 
refused to consider a wage cut, but on the contrary are 
agitating for the higher wage under the new contracts 
which are to be made next spring. 

The matter is up to the people of the United States: If 
they would see a speedy decrease in the price of coal then 
let them bring to bear sufficient pressure to force the union 
miners to work for a wage commensurate with the present 
cost of living. Men in other trades, men whose work 
requires just as much labor, just as much risk and just as 
much skill as that of the miners, have submitted to wage 


reductions, thereby doing their part in bringing about a 


general deflation of all prices. But the miners, belonging 
to an organization which is arbitrary in the extreme, have 
exhibited no such altruistic tendencies. 


West Virginia Engineers May Now Register 


HE act to regulate the practice of professional en- 

gineering in West Virginia became effective July 27, 
1921, and the date beyond which it will be untawful to prac- 
tice as a “registered professional engineer” is Jan. 27, 1922. 
Registration of persons who prior to the time of the pas- 
sage of the act engaged in the practice of engineering is 
not compulsory, but such persons cannot use the title which 
the act provides. Application forms will not be sent out 
except in response to the request of individual engineers 
addressed to George E. Taylor, secretary, State Board of 
Registration for Engineers, 504-507 Coyle and Richardson 
Building, Charleston, W. Va. The official roster will in- 
clude mining, civil, structural, mechanical, electrical, metal- 
lurgical and chemical engineers. The board is comprised 
of N. H. Mannakee, Bluefield; H. C. Cooper, Clarksburg; 
Frank Haas, Fairmont, and George E. Taylor, Charleston. 
Rngineers legally qualified in some other state niay prac- 
tice in West Virginia for thirty days without obtaining 
registration if they do not take permanent residence 
therein. The registration fee is $20. Employees of an en- 
gineer or a registered engineer do not have to register 
unless they desire to take responsible charge of design : or 
supervision. 


Federal Reorganization Covers Coal Report 


INCE the whole matter of the reorganization of the 

federal departments is to be the subject of an early 
executive recommendation, it has been decided to make no 
change in the manner in which the weekly coal report is 
being issued. As a result of a recommendation by the 
directors at the National Coal Association consideration was 
given to the transfer of the weekly coal report from the 
Geological Survey to the Department of Commerce. There 
was opposition to the plan, however, and Commerce Secre- 
tary Hoover has announced that he regards the matter as 
one best handled as a part of the general reorganization 
plan. 


BUSINESS LOOKS A LITTLE WAN—but not from lack of 
rest.—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


The organized miners have absolutely. 


e 
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Georges Creek and Potomac Coal Operators 
To Discuss Wage Reduction With Miners 


OTH operators and mine workers in the Georges Creek 

region, realizing that a readjustment of wages is neces- 
sary if the mines in that field are to be operated, will hold 
meetings in the near future with a view to determining 
just what change in the agreement can be arranged. That 
the miners are not averse to accepting a cut is indicated 
by the fact that committees have been designated by the 
various local unions in the field to confer with a commit- 
tee of operators. 

Although the miners have not said just how much of a 
cut they will be willing to accept, the understanding is that 
‘they are prepared to accept a reduction of 25 per cent in 
mining rates, if by so doing they can be assured that they 
will have an opportunity to work regularly. The present 
mining scale in the upper Potomac and Georges Creek re- 
gions is $1.31 a ton. With that rate in effect operators 
say it is impossible to compete with non-union producers. 

With a scale between 25 and 30 per cent lower than that 
heretofore prevailing the Manor Coal Co. has resumed oper- 
ations in full at its mines at Vindex, in the upper Potomac 
field. The normal output of this company is about 1,000 
tons a day, 200 men being employed at this plant. The 
reduction in wages was made as a result of the meeting 
of miners. A similar move is on foot in negotiations be- 
tween the Dodson, Emmons and Smith interests and their 
employees. 


Brings Action to Settle Debit and Credit 
Accounts of Tidewater Coal Exchange 


SUIT which has for its object the settlement of accounts 

‘between the debit and credit members of the Tidewater 
Coal Exchange has been brought in the Supreme Court of 
New York County by the Delaware Steamship & Commerce 
Corporation, a credit member of the exchange. The plaintiff, 
formerly known as Matthew Addy Steamship & Commerce 
Corporation, brings through its counsel, T. K. Schmuck, 
of New York City, the suit on behalf of itself and other 
credit, members and shippers, more than 120 in number, 
against all debit members and shippers and asks for an 
accounting by them of the value of the coal, as fixed by 
the Executive Committee of the exchange for which they 
are debit members or shippers. According to the complaint, 
the plaintiff is a credit member for 5,040 tons of coal and 
is a debit member for 580 tons. 

‘The defendants named in the complaint include William 
R. Coyle, trustee in bankruptcy. of the exchange, and more 
than seventy coal companies and shippers who, the com- 
plaint. says, “are either debit members of or debit shippers 
to said exchange. Plaintiff has no knowledge as to whether 
each. of said defendants is respectively a member of or a 
shipper to said exchange.” 

The complaint says that during the existence of the ex- 
change there were more than 72,000,000 tons of coal shipped 
to the exchange “to be held by said exchange for said mem- 
bers and shippers respectively who consigned the same.” 

The complaint further says that “upon information and 
belief, there is due to credit members of and credit shippers 
to said exchange, including plaintiff, jointly from the debit 
members and debit shippers the aggregate sum of $1,182,- 
034. 36, being the price fixed by the executive committee of 
the ‘exchange for coal for which they are debit members or 
debit shippers, but plaintiff has no knowledge of the sum 
due severally from each of said debit members or debit 
shippers, defendants herein.” 

The plaintiff corporation demands judgment as follows: 

That the right, title and interest of William R. Coyle, 
trustee in bankruptcy, in and to the subject matter of this 
action be determined; that the status of the accounts of 
the defendants, other than Mr. Coyle, with plaintiff and with 
other credit members of and credit shippers to the said ex- 
change be determined.and declared; that the status of the 
account of the plaintiff as a debit member of the exchange 
be determined and declared; that the defendants, other 
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than Mr. Coyle, be severally ordered to pay to plaintiff and 
to other credit members of and credit shippers to the ex- 
change such sums as may be determined to be due them, 
and for such other and further relief as the nature of the 
case may require and as may be just and equitable, to- 
gether with the costs and disbursements of this action. 

It is the contention of the plaintiff that when a member 
shipped coal to the exchange he did not waive title to it 
but became a tenant in common of the coal in pool in 
proportion to his shipment, and that when a debit member 
withdrew more coal than he owned in pool, he became a 
debtor for such coal to the owners of such coal. It will also 
be contended that the exchange was neither a debtor of the 
credit members nor a creditor of the debit members, but 
was merely a clearing house or bookkeeping establishment 
that kept a record of the members’ accounts, acted as their 
agent in allotting coal and in fixing the prices thereof. 

The theory of the pending suit will make possible the 
collection of moneys from the debit members in a single 
action, whereas under any other theory a separate suit 
against each debit member would have been necessary. 
Whether the suit will be affected by the bankruptcy of the 
exchange depends largely on the decision of the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the bankruptcy case, which has not 
yet been handed down. 


Keeney, Mooney and Blizzard Imprisoned 


AIL was denied to C. Frank Keeney, president of Dis- 

trict 17, United Mine Workers of America; to Fred 
Mooney, district secretary-treasurer, and to William Bliz- 
zard, president of a sub-district, when arraigned in the Cir- 
cuit Court of Logan County, West Virginia, on Dec. 28, and 
the three officials of the miners’ union were remanded to 
jail for the time being. ; 

They had surrendered themselves to Don Chafin, Sheriff 
of Logan County, at Huntington on the day following 
Christmas, with the understanding that they were to be 
given full protection, the Logan Sheriff making that guar- 
antee. It was through the instrumentality of the Logan 
Sheriff that they were permitted to enjoy Christmas with 
their families, notwithstanding the fact that capiases from 
Logan County were pending against them. 

Keeney, Mooney and Blizzard were arraigned before Judge 
Bland charged with conspiracy by the Logan County Grand 
Jury, such charges growing out of the armed march of last 
August and September. The three defendants face the 
same charge in Kanawha County. Harold W. Houston, 
counsel for United Mine Workers, of Charleston, will insti- 
tute proceedings to have them liberated pnde a writ of 
habeas corpus. 

Although Keeney professed ignorance of the plans of 
the uprising, when arraigned before Judge Bland, the pros- 
ecuting attorney of Logan County cited a speech Keeney 
made at Fairmont prior to the uprising in which the union 
official specifically spoke of the large number of men under 
arms in Kanawha County. 


Maryland Commission Prepares a Mine Law 


SPECIAL commission has been appointed by the Gov- 

ernor of Maryland to revise the mining laws of that 
state. This commission is composed of William Milnes 
Maloy, G. Marshall Gilette and William J. Trickett. It has 
prepared a bill of 23 chapters and 167 sections which has 
been submitted to operators and miners for amendment and 
criticism. It has been suggested that miners consider the 
bill at local meetings and make any suggestions or amend- 
ments which may be deemed pertinent. Among other 
things the bill provides that wherever miners are paid by 
weight, operators shall install and maintain suitable and 
accurate scales. Under the terms of the bill mining com- 
panies will also be required to furnish first-aid equipment 
and keep it in a convenient place about the mines. 


AS WE UNDERSTAND the tangled Far Eastern question, 
American business wishes to bring orders out of chaos.— 
Tremont Tribune. 
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Wage Reduction Ordered by Arbitrator in 
Tennessee-Southeastern Kentucky Field 


N Dec. 20 D. Stewart Miller, referee of the permanent 
arbitration board of the southeastern Kentucky and 
eastern Tennessee field, rendered a decision as to the wage to 
be paid hereafter in that field. It may be well to review some 
of the history of earlier negotiations. Prior to November, 
1917, when an agreement was made at Washington, the 
operators and mine workers had signed no contract and 
there had been no organization in the district for fifteen 
years. The April, 1920, contract which followed was entered 
into by this field at Knoxville, Tenn., and was in a sense an 
open-shop agreement. It did not provide for the “check-off.” 
That agreement also provided that “unless authorized by 
the arbitration board to meet an extraordinary or unusual 
condition or otherwise provided herein, no operation is per- 
mitted to pay any other wage than that specified in the 
agreement.” The board, having been asked to provide a 
decrease in wage owing to the unfortunate condition of the 
industry, failed to come to a conclusion, but when the matter 
was submitted to the referee he decided that the condition 
was extraordinary and unusual, orders for at least five mil- 
lion tons of railroad coal alone having been lost to the non- 
union fields of Alabama, West Virginia, Virginia, and to the 
Hazard field of Kentucky. The Southern Railroad Co. has 
transferred orders totaling 65,000 tons per month, or 
roughly, 750,000 tons a year, from the mines of the Ten- 
nessee-southeastern Kentucky region to the non-union mines 
along the Clinchfield road. The contracts signed are for 
five years. The Louisville & Nashville R.R., which bought 
its coal from Mingo Hollow mines for many years and con- 
tinued to do so until last July, has now transferred this 
business to the Hazard field, where during the last few 
months wages have been reduced more than once. The 
referee further says that thirty mines in the region are 
already on the 1917 scale. 

His decision is: That the various mining rates in effect 
Nov. 30, 1921, at the respective mines shall be reduced 20 
per cent; that the charge for smithing shall be lowered 
from $1 to 50c. and that the following shall be the scale 
of wages for day labor in and around the mines: 


Machine: runners ios aii kets pee OG ee ne en $4.40 
Motormen, blacksmiths and drum men.............eeee005 4.00 
Engineers, carpenters, spike-team and boss drivers, head 
trackmen, head timbermen and bratticemen............. 3.84 
Blacksmith’s and carpenter’s helperS.......e.ccccccecccees 3.60 
Machine runners and timbermen’s helpers, couplers, single 
drivers, track helpers, wiremen, pipe men and pumpers... 3.44 
Unclassified inside labor, tippers and trimmers............. 3.20 
E'iremen woes axis sates oo aae eleven he cite ae a ee 3.04 
Teamsters and inexperienced coal loaders........... +2008 2.80 
Unclassified outside. labor iste. acon ens Ge aa eee ee 2.72 
Sandmen, greasers and yard couplers.............0ceecse8 2.64 
Lrappers:angd DOYS io35. ee nas nate Se ee ee 2.00 


He also rules that house rent must be reduced 50c. per 
room per month; that house coal be furnished at the 
respective mines in the same manner and at the same price 
as was ruling during the month of March, 1920; that com- 
panies shall reduce to the limit of their ability the price of 
merchandise in their stores; that in all other respects the 
Knoxville agreement shall during its life continue in full 
force and that the award shall be retroactive and date from 
Dec. 1. 


Third Hearing of Coronado Coal Case by 
Supreme Court Set for Feb. 27 


OR the third time the case of the Coronado Coal Co. 

against the United Mine Workers of America, for treble 
damages under the Sherman law for destruction of its 
property during a strike, will be argued before the U. S. 
Supreme Court before a decision is rendered. The case 
already has been argued twice but before a decision was 
handed down there was a change in the personnel of the 
court, and now the court has ordered a third argument, 
which will be made on Feb. 27. Since the argument of the 
case at the last term Chief Justice White has died. Chief 
Justice Taft, his successor, was not present at the argument, 
and had there been a divided bench, 4 to 4 on the case, Mr. 
Taft could not have participated in the decision as he took 
no part in its consideration during the argument. As the 
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invariable rule of the court requires argument before a 
complete court in important cases, Chief Justice Taft has 
ordered the case re-argued. 

The case is of vital importance to the coal industry as it 
involves the question of whether labor unions are immune 
from prosecution and damages resulting from destruction 
of property during a strike. The coal company obtained a 
verdict in the lower court, which awarded it treble damages 
under the anti-trust law. This the mine union seeks to set 
aside on the ground that labor unions are not an entity at 
law subject to suit and from whom damages may be recov- 
ered. The case has been pending in the Supreme Court for 
several years and because of its vital importance the court 
has proceeded with the greatest deliberation in the various 
stages of its litigation. 





Union Calls off Conference on New Wage 
Scale of Central Competitive Region 


WING to the unwillingness of the Pittsburgh and Ohio 
operators to attend a conference called by President 
John L. Lewis for last Friday, Jan. 6, at the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., the meeting was cancelled Jan. 4 by 
Mr. Lewis himself. Mr. Lewis has issued this statement: 
“Representatives of the mine workers will hold them- 
selves in readiness to take part in such a meeting whenever 
it becomes possible for them to do so. 

“Aside from the natural obligation to carry out the pro- 
visions of an agreement by which they are bound it is 
essential from a standpoint of public interest that a joint 
meeting of operators and miners be held. 

“In no other way can the problems of the coal industry be 
solved, and in due time circumstances will compel such a 
meeting. 

“It would be futile to convene such a meeting without 
adequate representation of the operating interests in the 
Central Competitive field, and this office has therefore been 
reluctantly compelled today to notify interested parties that 
the proposed joint meeting has been cancelled. 

“It may be considered unfortunate that the substantial 
groups of operators in the Central Competitive field have 
seemingly forgotten or ignored their obligations under the 
provisions of the joint wage agreement.” 

The United Mine Workers of America believe that the 
operators of Illinois and Indiana are so greatly in favor of 
a renewal of the Central Competitive contract that they will 
bring pressure to bear on the other groups to enter into a 
conference with the union. 


To Argue Constitutionality of Kansas Court 


RGUMENT on the constitutionality of the Kansas Court 

of Industrial Relations will be heard by the U. S. 
Supreme Court on Feb. 27. At the same time arguments 
will be heard on appeals of Kansas labor leaders from 
prison sentences imposed under the law for violation of 
anti-strike orders in the coal fields. 


THE HANDs of the Federal Trade Commission have been 
materially strengthened by the decision of the Supreme 
Court last week in the case of the Beechnut Packing Co., 
wherein the court upheld the right of the commission to 
determine in each case what constituted unfair methods of 
competition in trade, subject to court review, in the absence 
of specific definition by Congress of what constitutes unfair 
competition. In the Beechnut case the court sustained the 
complaint of the commission that restrictions on resale 
prices constituted a hindrance of competition and the crea- 
tion of monopoly. - 


THE STAFF WHICH is to. conduct the study of inter- 
mittency in the bituminous coal industry has not been 
nominated at this writing. It was Mr. Hoover’s intention to 
nominate this staff during the week ended Jan. 7, but, due to 
the fact that E. E. Hunt, secretary of the unemployment 
conference, has been confined to his bed as a result of a 
fall on the ice, he has not been able to confer with Mr. 
Hoover, and the selection of the personnel which will conduct 
the investigation has been delayed. 
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Would Solve Coal Problem by Nationwide 
Unionization and Equalized Costs 


NIONIZATION of the non-union coal-mining fields 

and the equalization in cost of production between the 
different states is the only possible solution of the coal in- 
dustry problem, according to a statement issued recently by 
Philip H. Penna, secretary of the Indiana Bituminous 
Coal Operators’ Association. Government intervention, he 
declared, appeared to be the only method of preventing a 
long period of idleness in the Central Competitive Field 
after April 1. 

Mr. Penna said that since operators of western Penn- 
sylvania and southern Ohio have declined to attend a con- 
ference looking to preparation of a new contract with the 
United Mine Workers, it would be futile to hold such a 
meeting as provided for of operators of the four states of 
the Central Competitive Field. Limited production in Indi- 
ana, he said, was a direct result of the market being sup- 
plied from lower-cost production mines in the non-union 
fields of West Virginia and Kentucky. 

“The contract made by the coal operators and miners of 
the Central Competitive district in 1920 and effective until 
March 31, 1922,” said Mr. Penna, “was made by the order 
and under the direction of the President of the United 
States and approved by the Attorney General, and contains 
the following provisions, in part: 

“‘An interstate joint conference shall be held prior to 
April 1, 1922, the time and place of holding such confer- 
ence to be determined by a committee of two operators and 
two miners from each of the four states: Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania.’ 

“There is but one solution to this problem, and that is an 
equalization in cost of production as between the respective 
states. The non-union fields must be unionized and obtain 
wages and conditions better than they have, or the union 
miners of Indiana and the Central Competitive district 
must accept less wages. I judge that the operators of the 
districts which are refusing to go into the interstate joint 
conference are influenced by the inflexible attitude of the 
United Mine Workers as shown by their refusal to modify 
existing agreements in the union fields and their inability 
to prevent such modifications in the non-union fields.”’ 


Men at Brooke County Mine in Panhandle 
Voluntarily Accept Wage Reduction 


JEN 200 miners resumed work at the Colliers plant of 
the West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co. in Brooke 
County, West Virginia, at a reduced wage, it signalized the 
first break from the union in the northern Panhandle. The 
men returned to work on the morning of Dec. 30, accepting 
a 20-per cent reduction in negotiations with the company 
to which the United Mines Workers was not a party and 
which were held without regard to that organization. There 
were some of the miners, however, who declined to accept 
the reduction. The minimum rate to be paid under the new 
agreement will be $28 per week. There are two other plants 
of the same company still in idleness, but if the miners at 
such plants accept a reduction, operations will be resumed 
at those plants also. All of the company’s plants were 
closed down several weeks ago when the company found it 
could not sell coal in competition with non-union producers 
at wages then paid under union agreement. 


Unemployment Increased 4.7 Per Cent in 
65 Cities During December 


NEMPLOYMENT throughout the country increased by 
4.7 per cent during December, according to the tele- 
graphic survey made monthly by the U. S. Employment 
Service. The survey covered 1,428 firms located in the 65 
principal industrial centers of the country. These concerns 
were employing 1,493,107 workers on Dec. 31. 
Increased employment is shown in textiles, iron and 
steel, lumber, leather, paper and printing and metals and 
metal products other than iron and steel. The decreases 
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were mainly in the food industries; liquors and beverages; 
chemicals; stone, clay and glass products; tobacco manu- 
facture; vehicles for land transportation and railroad repair 
shops. 

Of the 65 cities covered by the survey, 29 report employ- 
ment increases during December over November, with per- 
centages of increase as follows: Philadelphia, 6 per cent; 
Milwaukee, 5.8; Dayton, 4.9; Los Angeles, 4.8; Toledo, 4.7; 
Paterson, 3.7; New Haven, 3.1; Albany-Schenectady, 2.9; 
Columbus, 2.5; Fall River, 2.4; Niagara Falls, 2.4; Reading, 
2.3; Indianapolis, 1.9; Rochester, 1.8; Worcester, 1.7; Chat- 
tanooga, 1.6; New Orleans, 1.5; Lowell, 1.5; New York, 1.5; 
Lawrence, 1.4 Youngstown, 1.3; Manchester, N. H., 1.1; Cin- 
cinnati, 0.68; Bayonne, 0.6; Boston, 0.54; Proyidence, 0.45; 
Yonkers, 0.37; Birmingham, 0.38; New Bedford, 0.26. 

Thirty-six cities reported employment decreases in the 
following percentages: Detroit, 47.6 per ‘cent; Omaha, 21.2; 
Peoria, 17.6; Johnstown, 17.3; Sioux City, 15.6; Seattle, 12; 
Syracuse, 11; Grand Rapids, 10.7; Memphis, 10.5; Baltimore, 
10.5; Minneapolis, 9.6; Portland, 6.9; St. Paul, 6.6; Buffalo, 
6.1; St. Louis, 6; San Francisco, 5.8; Atlanta, 5.7; Perth 
Amboy, 4.9; Camden, 4.7; Jersey City, 4.6; Cleveland, 3.8; 
Waterbury, 3.7; Richmond, 3; Chicago, 2.7; Passaic, 2.53 
Pittsburgh, 2; Kansas City, 2; Kansas City, Kan., 1.6; Louis- 
ville, 1.4; Denver, 1; Newark, 0.98; Trenton, 0.87; Flint, 
0.8; Brockton, 0.4; Bridgeport, 0.3; Springfield, Mass., 0.12. 


British Empire Steel Corporation Ordered 
By Court to Suspend Its Wage Cut 


Peer ONS with the miners in their employ for a 
readjustment of wages having failed, the British Em- 
pire Steel Corporation announced a reduction of wages 
amounting to about 33 per cent for Jan. 1. The miners, re- 
quested by the officials of District 26 of the United Mine 
Workers, asked the federal Department of Labor to appoint 
a Board of Conciliation and also petitioned the Supreme 
Court for an injunction to prevent any cut in wages pending 
an investigation by the board. On Dec. 31 Judge Russell 
granted the injunction restraining the Dominion Coal Co., 
the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. and the Acadia Coal Co., 
subsidiaries of the British Empire Steel Corporation, from 
putting the reduction of wages into effect until the matter 
has been dealt with by the Board of Conciliation. The 
British Empire Steel Corporation has issued a statement 
declaring that owing to the action of the court a reduction 
in the selling price of coal is necessarily deferred, and that 

general idleness at the Nova Scotia collieries may result. ~ 


WALTER E. TRENT HAS SUBMITTED a bid for four of the 
Shipping Board’s large sea-going barges which are to be 
sold in the near future. Mr. Trent intends to use these 
barges between Norfolk and his Alexandria (Va.) plant. 
Coal which has been treated by the Trent process can be 
sold to greater advantage, it is believed, in Latin America 
than in the United States. It is Mr. Trent’s intention to 
ship his product to the seaboard by way of the Potomac 
and to load the barges on the return trip with fuel oil, one 
of his raw materials. The Shipping Board has purchased 
six hundred tons of Mr. Trent’s “amalgam” and will conduct 
experiments in its use as a boiler fuel aboard ship. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE HAS BEEN GIVEN by the railroads 
declining to put into effect reduced rates on coal to tidewater. 
This marks the end of a very earnest effort made by the 
committee, headed by. W. V. Hardie, director of traffic of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to bring about a 
voluntary reduction of export rates as a contribution to the 
movement looking to the retention of our foreign coal trade. 


C. W. STARR HAS BEEN SELECTED by W. D. Brookings, 
head of the natural resources section of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, as coal specialist. 


THE EXISTING VACANCY on the Finance Committee—the 
premier committee of the Senate—is likely to be filled by 
the appointment of Senator Frelinghuysen of New Jersey 
to that committee. 




























Weekly 


NCOURAGING signs of improvement have fol- 
J eves the holidays and the dull period which 

ushered out the old year. Industrials are pro- 
ceeding cautiously, but consumption is increasing after 
the holiday dip. Consumers are feeling around for 
indications upon which to gage their purchases in the 
first quarter. Inquiries for future delivery are increas- 
ing daily, but closings are few, as neither buyer nor 
seller is inclined to use the present market as a basis 
upon which to do future business. 

Close sales prevail in the spot market and the removal 
of the freight tax has given the shippers more leeway. 
Reserves are still adequate, but the buyer is not so 
inclined to use them for his current needs. The wage 
controversy is daily being brought to his attention, with 
the result that requirements are more and more being 
supplied through spot orders, and the feeling is growing 
that a cautious policy forbids a further depletion of 
storage between now and April 1. 

CoAL AGE Index stood at 83 on Jan. 9, as compared 
with 84 on Jan. 2. 

Retail distribution has been aided by the colder 
weather, although household orders are still being held 
down to current needs. Prices have softened a trifle 
because of the lower mine quotations and removal of the 
freight tax. The result is a slightly increased ordering 
for yard replacement, which promptly checked the ad- 
vancing fine-coal market, showing how sensitive has 
been the balance of steam supply and demand. 

Liquidation of labor has progressed further this 
month. The unionized miners seem to have fallen into 
two classes—those who, because of their poor earnings, 
are just “plain dissatisfied’ with conditions but who 
evince no willingness to sacrifice the “paper profits” of 
a higher wage scale, and those who have, or are seeking, 
a return to better working time on a lower wage basis 
permitting tonnage to enter the market at the prevailing 
prices. Progress was made last week in the upper 
Potomac and Colorado regions toward union wage scale 
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reductions. The men are reported to have broached the 


subject to their employers. 

Colder weather has aided the anthracite industry, 
although the market is quieter than in recent seasons. 
Independents are still forced to forego a large portion 
of their premiums on domestic coal or else remain closed, 
as retail stocks are too heavy to necessitate much buying 
of coal at prices higher than company schedule. 

Operating conditions have been aided, as in the bitu- 
minous coal industry, by retail price cuts following the 
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removal of the transportation tax on Jan. 1. Steam 
coals also are in better call. 

There have been some first-quarter coke contracts 
closed and prices have been shaded a trifle. The neces- 
sary contracting probably is all completed at this time, 
leaving some operators with tonnage on their hands 
which they would be glad to tie up for less than going 
contract figures. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production during the last week of 1921 was 5,960,000 
net tons, as compared with 7,063,000 and 7,450,000 tons 
for the weeks of Dec. 17 and 24, respectively. The output 
was held down by the holiday idleness, but the daily 
average—1,192,000 tons—showed no recovery in demand. 
The first week of the new year showed that Monday, Jan. 
2, was widely observed as a holiday, as loadings on that 
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day were only one-sixth of normal. However, 27,080 cars 
were loaded on the following day, the heaviest since Nov. 
23, 1921. 

The year’s production of bituminous coal is estimated at 
406,990,000 tons, the lowest since 1911, when 406,000,000 
tons were mined. Records of railroad loadings for Novem- 
ber, 1921, show that 36,020,000 net tons were mined, as com- 
pared with 43,733,000 tons in October and 35,127,000 tons 
in September. Cumulative production to Nov. 30, 1921, 
was 376,000,000 tons. 


PRODUCTION OF SOFT COAL, BY GROUPS OF STATES, 1919—1921 
(In Net Tons) , 
Year 1921 
First 11 at Same 
7 onths of Rate as 
Region 1921 Ist 11 Mos. 1920 1919 
Northeast (a) soon’. «he. 223,522,000 241,896,000 331,510,000 300,420,275 
Southern Appalachnia (6) 15; 728, 000 17,020,000 23,500,000 20,803,263 
Eastern Interior (c)...... 91, 210, 000 98,707,000 130,800,000 90,407,132 
Western Interior (d)..... 17,970,000 19,447,000 29,930,000 21,741,003 
Mountain States and 
Northwest (¢)......... 27,622,000 29,893,000 40,680,000 32,381,012 
Potala ( ppsemsoets Skt 376,052,000 406,963,000 556,420,000 465,752,685 


(a) Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Eastern Kentucky 
and Virginia. (b) Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee. (c) Illinois, Indiana and 
Western Kentucky. (d) Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas. 
{e) Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming. Montana, North Dakota and 
Washington. (f) Alaska, California, Idaho North Carolina, Oregon and South 
Dakota not included. 
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Domestic output was heavier last week, following a 
few days of colder weather, and the resultant production 
of steam sizes soon caught up with the demand. Screen- 
ings are now weaker all around, although this size is 
moved with no real difficulty. The retailer is buying‘ to 
replenish the slight drain on his yard stocks, but instead’ 
of placing an order for several cars weekly, as was the 
custom in normal years, he buys each car individually, 
with closer attention to price rather than quality. 

This is especially true of the Midwest, where better 
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Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 











*Net tons, f. oO. .b. mines. 


- Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 

















Market ~ Dee. 12 Dec. 26 Jan. 2 Jan. 9 Market Dec. 12 Dec. 26 Jan. 2 Jan, 9 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 1922 1922+ Quoted 1921 1921 1922 1922+ 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $3.60 $3.55 $3.55 $3.25@$3.50 Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... $1.15 $1.20 $1.40 ty hotties 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus.... 2.20 2.15 2.15 2.00@ 2.25 Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland:.;. 3.15. 3.00 - 3.05 2.75@ 3.00 
Pocahontas partetings Columbus.... 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.35@ 1.65 Pitts. No.8minerun...... Cleveland.... 2.05 U95 2,00) 1295@) 2.10 
Pocahontas lump.. * . Chicago Bae ke 3.10 3.10 3.10 2.50@ 3.75 Pitts. No. 8screenings..... Cleveland... Mapp tad Oh 99" Lat Shy 71. 95 
Pocahontas mine run... .. Chicago..... 2.25 2.40 2.50 2.00@ 3.00 Mid 
Pocahontas lump......... Cincinnati... 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.75@ 3.25 eae 
Pocahontas mine run..... Cincinnati... 2.25 2.10 2.05 1.85@ 2.00 Franklin, Il. lump....... Chicago..... 3.80 3.65 3.80 3.50@ 4.05 
Pocahontas screenings.... Cincinnati... 1.40 1.65 1.55 1.25 Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2575 2390 52.905 22575@23.00 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 4.80 4.55 4.70 4.60@ 4.75 Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 1.80 2.10 2.10 1.%5@ 2.95 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 180-7 2.05 /" 22052 71. 80@. 2.35>Central, Tl. lumpy. aie. Chicago..... 3,5508 91084 3210) 62.75@73~°50 
Cambria mine run........ Boston...... 2.35 2.50 2.50 2.25@ 2.70 Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago. 2 OS Ole 2 a5 Ole 42 5(@) 2d oe 
Somerset mine run....... Boston...... 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.60@ 2.00 Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago. 1.70 2.00 1.90 1.65@ 2.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.00 3.05 3.15 2.90@ 3.40 Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 3359S Ineo) 200M ES. 75 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia... 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2h eet Oo 2 oe 2 40G)4 2, 25 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 2.30 2.35 2.40 2.50 Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... E90 Pel e152 Om 0G a2 25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.40 2.30 2.35 2.10@ 2.25 Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2. 80:> 2495) i295" 2360G 3.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia.. 2.35 2.30 2.30 2.10@ 2.50 Ind, 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... Dade Deh 262s eel a@t2 40 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 2.10 2.20 2.20 2.00@ 2.25 Ind. 5th Vein screenings. . Chicago..... 1555) 2914.80) 1580 2 50@ 1:85 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New York... 2.05 2.00 2.10 1.80@ 2.00 Standard lump........... St. Louis 2.80 2.80 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia.. 2.05 2.00 2.00 1.90@ 2.10 Standard mine run....... Sts Louis. os .e! 09 suet. 90) 09 1.85) 1 80@.21290 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.00 Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.25 1.40 1.65 1.35@ 1.60 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.80 1.75 1.65 1.60@ 1.90 West. Ky. lump.......... Louisville.... 2.75 2.75 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 1.85 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.80 West. Ky. minerun...... Eowsvillesess ht bes, ol. 9000 Te SOG 2, 25 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore; (S75 (1385.2 4.1.75 1.75 West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.05 1.85 1.65 1.00@ 1.50 
ee eps Bi gine ae epee Birmingh SCE Me SES ee es Wer Love 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... New York... 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 1g Neam JUMp.....-.--- mien A) See : -79@ 4.00 
Pool 34-64 (Gas and Sto, Philadelphia. 1.70 1:35 1135. 1.45@ 1.70 Lg act et ly RPE Pe pp ele Died ro RA ae SE tad Bg cee 
Pool 54-64 (Gasand St.)... Baltimore... 1.45 1.40 1.45 1.25@ 1.60 $e Seam (washed)....... pga fore og aloe ag +9 ar ate 
Pittsburgh Sc’d. gas...... Pittsburgh... 2.70 2.65 2.65 2.60@ 2.70 3 i, : cAbewt eg et ene TOU asEnT igh 4 SENT Son K. Co A ae 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.).. Pittsburgh... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.10@ 2.20 §- E- Ky. mine run....... ea aia cin ark seed oh gig ey Me By eA 
ne ete eee get thiet orate te at 95990 0: 2. mal 80) 1075 4085. te tay wercenings...-». Louisville... | 1.00 2.43" 1.20 - 1.28@ 1.45 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus... 2.90 2.85 2.80 2.65@ 3,00 & 5 Ky. lump.......... Chtine tr beet teehony 36 sp aem a ee 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.60@ 1.90 1. Ky. mine run....... Incinnati. . . . . 1.50 1. 25@ 1.60 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.00 1.15 1.40 1.20@ 1.35 S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 0.95 1.25 1.20 1.00@ 1.50 
Kanawha lump.......... Cincinnati... 2.50 2.90 2.75 2.35@ 2.50 —— lump...........- Kansas ee 2 os Z ue 5.00 5.00 
Kanawha mine run....... Cincinnati... 1.50 1.30 1.45 1.2965@ 1.35 eos mine run. . Kansas City.. 250 a 4.10 4.00@ 4.25 
Kanawha screenings...... Cimcinnativac 12 15o belo 1, 25 1925 ansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2. 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 3.05 3.05 3.00 2.75@ 3.00 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 1.95 1.95 1.90 1.65@ 1.90 ytAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 
Market Freight Dec. 26, 1921 Jan. 2, 1922t Jan. 9, 1922} =. 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
New York....... $2661 Se coe Ne Car PAGE y ily Sige = near Aa ane SLOUGH LO 0 8 learnt eat ene $7.60@$7.75 
Philadelphia... .. . 2.66 $7.50@$7.75 7.75@ 7.85 $6.75@ $7.50 7.75@ 7.85 $6.75@$7.50 7.75@ 7.85 
New Work): 55% 2.61 7.00@ 7.25 7.60@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.00 7.60@ 7.75 .25@ 7.50 7.60@ 7.75 
Philadelphia... ... 2.66 7.00@ 7.25 7.75@ 7.85 7.00@ 7.75 7.75@ 7.85 7.00@ 7.75 7.76 
Chioagor 2.2 sac. 5.63 7.40* 6.95* 7.40* 6.95% 7.40* 6.95% 
New York....... 2.61 8.00@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 7.25 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 
Philadelphia...... 2.66 8.25@ 8.50 8.05@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.50 8.05@ 8.25 8.10@ 8.35 8.05@ 8 25 
Chicago......... 5.63 7.60* 7.20* 7.60* 7.20* 7. 60* 7.20% 
New York....... 2.61 8.00@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.19 
Philadelphia... a 2.66 8.25@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.50- 8.05@ 8.25 8.10@ 8.85 8.05@ 8.25 
Chieagozt: 0... 5.63 7.60* 7.20* 7.60* 7.20* 7.60* 7.20* 
NCW YOLK. ccachs.00 2.47 4.50@ 5.00 6.05@ 6.45 4.00@ 5.00 6.05@ 6.45 4.25@ 5.00 6.05@ 6.45 
Philadelphia 2.38 4.50@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.25@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.50@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 
Chicago. .....<.. 5.63 6. 10* 5. 60* 6. 10* 5.60* 6.10* 5.60* 
Buckwheat No. re New York....... 2.47 2.25@ 2.75 3.50 2.00@ 2.75 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 
Buckwheat No. Philadelphia... 2.38 2.25@ 3.00 3.50 2.25@ 2.75 3.50 2.25@ 2.75 3.50 
Biow tages << vgn ees New York.... 2.47 1.60@ 2.00 2.50 1.50@ 2.25 2.50 1 75@ 2.25 2.50 
Rice.... Philadelphia... 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 *50 
3 Barley New York....... 2.47 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 1.50 
Barley Philadelphia... .. . 2.38 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 leon 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 
Birdseye. . New York....... Mi ee. > REE or Ser ae 2.50 Goaesvielectues 20508 Sas © A eee 2.50 
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This diagram shows weekly changes in the spot prices of bitu- 
minous coai in the United States as a whole. All prices are 
reduced to one figure and compared with the average government 
price of 1918, taken as 100. Actual spot prices for each coal are 
given in the table in this review. 


household buying is noted. The Kansas City market, how- 
ever, is glutted with Illinois domestic coal, which is being 
sacrificed to get it off the tracks. The Cincinnati gateway 
is again becoming clogged with cars on consignment. One 
reason for this is the heavier operation of southeastern 
Kentucky mines on the reduced wage scale, and these 
wrong operating tactics have softened the market in that 
vicinity. 

Prices of coal on the Head-of-the-Lakes docks have been 
slashed an even dollar to stimulate the movement to the 
interior. While this has had some effect, the main result 
was the setback to all-rail competition in the Northwest. 
Some of the Iron Range mines are showing signs of activity 
and the seasonably cold weather has helped the domestic 
market, but steam conditions generally are in lamentable 
shape. 

Business at the Roads has taken on a slightly firmer 


Foreign Market 


And Export News 
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tone. Dumpings for all accounts were 237,806 net tons 
during the week ended Jan. 5, as compared with 175,517 
tons the previous week. Accumulations at the piers are 
greatly reduced. Bunkering is more active following the 
increase in general shipping and last week saw several 
export cargoes cleared. The destinations, however, were 
confined to the West Indies and South American ports. | 

The New England situation is as quiet as ever. Market 
cargoes are still coming forward, but have been disposed 
of at slightly better figures. Hampton Roads coals are so 
low, however, that Pennsylvania. grades are unsalable 
within 100 miles of Boston and all-rail business is now 
confined to small lots in the narrow zone that cannot be 
reached via Hampton Roads. 

Conditions at Baltimore, New York and _ Philadelphia 
are slightly more encouraging. Receipts are small and 
prices more firmly held, while consumers are more active 
in seeking tonnage protection for the next 90 days. Actual 
orders have increased only a trifle. 

The comparative ease with which non-union coals secure 
the bulk of the business that is available makes it more 
apparent that lower wage scales are vitally necessary to. 
unionized operations. Indiana and Illinois operators have 
asked for an early conference with the United Mine 
Workers to discuss this question, while in other sections 
the question of individual discussions with the various 
district union officials is under consideration. 


ANTHRACITE 


The last week of the year saw many anthracite collieries 
closed and thousands of miners idle. Production was only 
862,000 net tons, barely one-half the figure for the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Production after the holidays 
showed an upturn, following the colder weather. 

Domestic demand is rather slow in New England except 
for the popular sizes. New York and Philadelphia report 
satisfactory increases in activity and lower retail prices 
following the removal of the transportation tax. Steam 
sizes are moving better. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production was 104,000 net tons during the 
week ended Dec. 31. The decline of 13,000 tons from the 
preceding week’s figure was caused by the holidays rather 
than any further slump in demand. 

Interest in the coke market centered around the closings 
for the first quarter, prices on which softened a trifle. 
One byproduct contract was closed at a very low figure, 
which hurt the Connellsville market. This low figure was 
not on account of beehive competition but to enable the 
furnace to blow in. The seller loses on the coke but gains 
in the make of byproducts and has the privilege of with- 
drawing the tonnage should he need it for his own furnaces. 


to 500,000,000 paper pesos, with which 
the entire property of the Lota & Coro- 
nel Coal Co., the largest of its kind in 
Chile, will be acquired. Directors and 
stockholders of the new company are 
practically the same as those of the 
Lota and of the Schwager Coal com- 
panies. If this plan is accomplished 
it will result in almost complete con- 


Russia Owes Shipping Board for Coal 


The Senate Judiciary Committee has 
published correspondence relating to 
loans to foreign countries by the United 
States, in which reference is made to 
coal. In requesting a loan of $48,000,- 
000 the Greek Minister pointed out 
that Greece depends on the United 
States for coal. 

A statement was given showing that 
Russia owed the Shipping Board the 
following amounts for coal: coal on 
delivery June 21, 1917, $1,040; coal on 
delivery to Publishers Paper Co., Nov. 
22, 1917, $4,455; coal consumed by ves- 
sel during off-hire, $1,375; coal on de- 
livery June 20, 1917, to June 15, 1918, 


$1,034; coal on re-delivery, $4,620; coal 
on delivery May 26, 1917, to Jan. 23, 
1918, $2,607; coal on re-delivery, $3,608; 
coal on delivery July 7, 1917 to March 
9, 1918, $1,386; coal on re-delivery and 
off-hire, $2,563; coal on board on deliv- 
ery July 28, 1917, to May 28, 1918, 
$1,639; coal on re-delivery and off-hire, 
$1,996; coal on re-delivery May 7, 1917, 
to Feb. 7, 1918, $594. 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


CHILE—A corporation has been or- 
ganized in Valparaiso, called the Com- 
pania Minera e Industrial de Chile, as 
stated by Commerce Reports. It is ex- 
pected that the capital will be raised 


trol of the coal industry in Chile. 


Iraty—The price of Cardiff steam 
firsts is quoted at 38s. 3d. on the Genoa 
market, acording to a cable to COAL 
AGE. On Jan. 1, the price was 38s. 


Ecypt—For the nine months ended 
Sept. 30, 1921, coal imports were 698,- 
028 tons, of which 362,583 tons came 
from the United States and 213,335 
from the United Kingdom. The posi- 
tion enjoyed by the American shippers, 
however, has been reversed by the re- 
entry of British competition, following 
the approach to normal of that 
industry. 


January 12, 1922 
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British Railways Cut Rates to Help Coal Trade 


Reduction, 25 Per Cent, Not Thought Sufficient to 


Restore Competition—Production Registers 


Slight 


Decline—Prices Show Marked Decline from a Year Ago 


RITISH production for the week 

ended Dec. 24 was 4,965,000 gross 
tons, according to a cable to COAL AGE. 
This is a slight decline from the preced- 
ing week’s figure, when 5,027,000 tons 
were mined. Export markets are not 
quite so active but severe weather is 
hampering loadings, increasing conges- 
tion. 

English and Welsh railway com- 
panies on Jan. 1 reduced carrying 
charges for coal, iron, steel and lime- 
stone for iron and steel works. Though 
the concessions are not as large as those 
asked, the reduction in railway revenue 
will be around £10,000,000 per year. 

The 1921 rate for carrying coal, coke 
and patent fuel was the January, 1914, 
basis plus 100 per cent. This was cut 
to 75 per cent and is to be applied ex- 
perimentally for twelve months. 

The feeling in the South Wales coal 
trade is that the present charges can 
afford no marked assistance to the com- 
petitive position of the industry and 
that reduction of dock dues and a 
return to the three-shift working of 
coal trimmers and tippers remain the 
essentials for the restoration of the 
export trade. 

The railways are aware that these 
reductions are less than those which 
were stated to be necessary in order to 
afford the desired relief to trade, but, 
on the other hand, they cannot afford to 
make further concessions. Before such 
concessions are made there must be a 
fall in the price of coal and other mate- 
rials and railway wages, and working 
conditions should be brought into more 
harmony with the industrial position. 

The average price of steam coal in 
November was 25s. per ton, against 
115s. in November, 1920. Household 
coal was 34.5s., against 37.5s., and 
-bunkers 16s. compared with 74s. Gas 
coal in November was 22.85s., against 
96.65s in the same month of 1920. Since 
January, 1921, the price of coal has 
been reduced by an average of 13s. 6d. 

Large steam coal exported from Car- 
diff during November was 30s. 11d. 
against 32s. 8d. in October, steam 
smalls were 17s. 2d. against 16s. 8d.; 
large steam from Swansea was 28s. 


. however, are better. 


10d. against 36s. 11d., and smalls re- 
mained the same at 16s. 7d. 

Best Admiralty large coal is softer 
at 24s. 9d. Other quotations, cabled to 
CoaL AGE show a lower range. 





Return Cargoes of Ore May Revive 
French Market for American Coal 


The possibilities of French iron ore 
coming to this country in return for 
American cargoes of coal have been put 
forward by a French concern with an 
output of 350,000 tons of ore a year. 
The company consumes about 250,000 
tons of coal a year, and, in 1920, im- 
ported some American coal that gave 
excellent results, equaling the best Eng- 
lish and Welsh product and proving su- 
perior to the German coal. American 
fuel, however, cannot be imported now 
on account of cost of transportation. 

American coal, c.if. St. Nazaire, 
where the company is located, is at pres- 
ent about 135 fr., while English coal 
can be landed for 85fr.@90fr. If 
return cargoes were found for American 
vessels, however, the transportation 
charges could be reduced so as to enable 
American exporters to compete. 





Hampton Roads Bunkerage Increases 


Actual movement of coal showed but 
little increase last week. Prospects, 
Bunker business, 
particularly, is holding its own, but 
New England shipments are dull. Some 
movement of foreign cargoes was evi- 
dent during the week, although all ship- 
ments went to the West Indies or to 
South American ports. 

Official figures for 1921 show that ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 tons went over 
the piers at Hampton Roads, an increase 
of approximately 2,000,000 tons over the 
previous year. The belief in the trade 
is that the 1921 figures will not be ex- 
ceeded this year. 

Accumulations at Tidewater may soon 
be materially increased, many mines 
having resumed operations after the 
holiday shut-down. A _ strong move- 
ment of fuel to New. England is ex- 
pected to take place within the next 
month or six weeks, and with a steady 
increase in general shipping the bunker 
business promises to receive its share. 
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Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 








PIERS 
Dec. 31, Jan. 7f 
Pool 9 New York.....$5. joeee: 60 $5.50@$5.65 
Pool 10, New York.. 5.10@ 5.30 5.20@ 5.35 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . $0 5.50 
Pool 10, Philadelphia, . 5.00@ 5.40 5.10@ 5.40 
Pool 71, Philadelphia.. 5.5 5.75 5.50@ 5.75 
Pool 1, ‘Hamp. Rds.... 4.50@ 4.70 4.65@ 4.75 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 4.25 4.25 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.50 4.50@ 4.60 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York.... 5.70@ 5.90 5.80@ 5.95 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.40@ 5.60 5.50@ 5.65 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 5.50@ 5.85 5.60@ 5.85 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.35@ 5.50 5.40@ 5.50 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.80 4.75@ 4.85 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.. 4.60 of sed 4.70 
Welsh, Gibraltar ver hey 40s. f.o.b. 40s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 65s. f.o.b 65s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 3. f.0.b. 45s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Marseilles...... 125 fr. f.o.b. 125 fr. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 40s. t.i.b. 40s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Madeira.......42s. 6d. f.a.s. 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta.. . 458. f.0.b. 45s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, St. Michaels... 60s. t.i.b. 60s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Las Meera’ .42s. 6d. f.a.s. 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Port Said. . ...51s. 6d. f.o.b. 51s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Belgian, ‘Antwerp.. . 40s. f.o.b. 32s. 6d 
Alexandrigu. a7. dees: 4 42s 
Bombpaysens see 38 rupees 38 rupees 
Capetown tiie o saies 42s. 6d. 42s. 
C.LF. Prices, American Coal 
(In Gross Tons) 
Dec. 31 Jan. 7} 
Low Hig Low High 
ol. Vol. Vol. Vol. 
French Atlantic....... $8.60 $8.80 $8.55 $8.80 
West Ltalviecu as ce core t §.70) 6.8900 8.60 P8276 
Saandinaviazess: .cccspaae ihe S26> 83595 
Havanese 6.50, 0643 oh eo 
The Platecas ees saat. 8.75 8.90 


These quotations are oe nominal and as far 
as can be learned, no business is being{done in these 
markets. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff: Dec. 31 (Jan. 77} 
Admiralty, Large...... 26s. 24s. 64@ 25s. 
Steam, Smalls....... 19s. 18s. 6d.@19s. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams........... 238. 9d. € 23s. 6d. 
BeatiGagsss. 5% se 21s. 9d. 21s. 6d.@ 22s. 
Best Bunkers......... 21s. 6d. 21s.@21s. 6d. 


+ Advance over previous week shown in heavy 
type declines in italics. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Jan. 5, 1922 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 


Tons 
fy ie Atlantic Islands: 

S.S. Maashaven, for Port of 
fapain Rr iee atcha ieee es ate ta as, orate ons are 3,081 
For Chile: 

Ame'S.S*Argosy, for Pisagua.....-.«. 1,067 
For Cuba: 

Am:+S.SOzama, for Havana... .... 2,570 

Dan. S. S. Viborg LOT FLAVA wos ecsta caren 2,890 
For Canada: 

Rr. Schr. Seaman A. O., for St. Johns, 
NSF ole cc tatits Serene eabererons «'cig «hale, « 692 
For India: 

Br. S. S. Kabinga, for Singapore ..... 1,792 

Am. Schr. Guilford D. Pendleton, for 
See OIIE SES aehete: saetele, oP ccann s'ahele ee she alee ,163 


FROM PHILADELPHIA: 


For Brazil: 

Nor. S.S. Margit Skogland, for Rio de 
Janeiro 
For Nova Scotia: 

Br. Schr. Madelyn E. Hebb, for Lunen- 
berg 





ashe © < © s)8 3 @ @ © (060 @ 6 wie’ e 6 due di ae 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
—Week Ended—, 


Dec. 29 Jan. 5 

N. & W. Piers—Lamberts Point: 
WarssOn and os ya vied ae at ete 50 1,103 
TONS Ons Hands, owicussiokres. 97,718 66,424 
"NONS: CUED GG sts yececkas. lous 72,684 94,234 
Tonnage waiting......... 2,300 2,800 


Virginian Ry. Piers- Bika gy-ee ee 


CAPE Of PENG em. ss gn mes iess 92 
TONE OM HM NANG Sor: v2. 5 ess 62,500 51,400 
Pons GUMPeCds bis cs eke e's cus 50,033 73,293 
Tonnage waiting, : <...5..- 19,435 10, 418 
Cc. & O. Piers—Newport News: 

Cars® On hand S29 sic. bate 864 616 
"(POneGS OU. DANO wen te oe tae 43,200 30,800 

44,800 


PROMS CUIN DOG srege ee ee Sure 33,995 
SPONTA OU W AINE’. erie et aks 
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Export Markets Return to British 

A comparison of the overseas coal 
trade of the United States and of the 
United Kingdom has been made by F. 
R. Wadleigh of the Department of 
Commerce. His compilation is as 
follows: 


OVERSEAS EXPORTS OF BITUMINOUS COAL 
IN GROSS TONS 


United United 

States Kingdom 
1913S 64 Soc oe cera 4,101,658 73,400,118 
1914 act. Seca vee eee 4,232,569 59,039,880 
191S aoe ceo) oar 5,987,892 43,534,771 
19 16. S659. eee es 6,941,352 38,350,553 
Rhy ee Sia ae 5 aS Pe 4,923,404 34,995,787 
191822 Rech len erb ae at 3,764,645 31,752,904 
19 105,.% woke on cal pe 7,187,345  35,249,5 
1920: haeat 19,695,790 24,931,853 
1921 Cl jiamodis eee 8,377,749 20,351,390 

1921 

FULL coe. Ae ae. cen sere 1,326,517 816,132 
AvVisust tele teen 362,399 3,103,20 
September.) 26:85 cs ae 163,106 3,406,579 
Ootober sien. . uee ke oeee 195,209 3,405,792 
November?.:. 2.22.07) 179,413 3,593,864 


The figures for the United States, 
1918, 1914 and 1915 are fiscal years 
ended June 30. The others are calendar 
years. 





Destination of British Coal Exports, 
November, 1913, 1920, and 1921 








Quantity (Tons) ————~ 
Country November —————— 
1913 1920 1921 
FRUSS1S S299 2%, toeate 379,347 6,728 26,691 
Sweden.......... 404,54 47,357 190,29 
Norway. cast 207,766 20,757 85,604 
Denmark... <<»: 244,97 35,041 185,238 
Germany......... 677. 074A ee 99,61 
Netherlands...... 157,610 15,554 237,827 
Belgian. 162,091 7,471 119,099 
France........... 1,031,427 744,521 1,033,986 
Portugal). ....58 oe 9,872 38,463 51,021 
Azores and Madeira 11,8920 ccchictes ie eo ee 
Spainiics ches ces 338 30,795 111,779 
Conary Islands.. . 80411 ween. 34,600 
reeed WS Seth 5 784,135 183,364 497,067 
Austria 
See NE \ 78,066 140s ce an 
Greece aceks 15,573 ha eens 19,984 
AISOriA noes «+ soctete 113,832 15,730 54,21 
French West Africa 7,391 7,317 4,402 
Portuguese W. Africa 12,838 4,522 13,677 
Se hat 49,052 9 8,065 
Brasiliieg. eae dee, 137,971 6,264 52,28 
Uruguay ee 56,039 Peta. sees 37,459 
Argentine Republic 290,262 10,629 94,137 
Channel Islands... 16,667 9,244 14,471 
Gibraltar......... 40,897 70,730 2,75 
Malta. tt aceewc 73,060 18,306 13,946 
E bP cc aeewe 315,300 42,908 221,936 
Ano Beyoian 
Stidan: 1% 5 Gv el 25a See eter eee 162 
Aden and Depend. OST Sees ee 4,495 
British India...... 11,955 14 104,086 
Cevlonisd. reset or 15,420 3 ete 23,361 
Other Countries. . 181,667 43,590 211,611 
Dota ucts 5,913,404 1,360,724 3,593,864 





United States November Exports. of 
Coal and Coke, by Customs Districts 


Anthra- 
cite 


Bitumi- 
nous 
(Gross Tons) 


oS. Coke 
Customs Districts 








Maine and N. H....... 24 75 56 
WVermont.ctertack tb naee 3,704 647 204 
Massachusetts........ 75 2,3 255 ae ee 
St. Lawrence......... 90,570 132,374 2,944 
Rochester 5 5.2 oe 22,959 4,87 21 
Bufialo;; is. he ca ee 184,541 226,673 8,185 
New York inthe pees 11,198 719 3 
Philadelphia.......... 5,824 14,948 495 
Mary lanicl iret eels fies 36,671 3,567 
Virpinig’. +2. ele eo htten ree W145 10 07 
South Carolinas.ciscs an th oe 545 See ch ase 

Lorida es socce rode wee einer 5 93 
Mobiles... titan eee 15 764\o3 cee 
New: Orleans ne. casi. vouaae ar cr: 1,865 4 
pan Antonio, so) meee: 306 215 2,362 
EM) Paso ie Socehie: bees 70 5,472 720 
San Diegosws oe ees 11 Cs eee 
(Arizona. ..Sehionece cs 277 1 of Wg Se OR 
Los'Angceles)3. kh oe a coon hae Ober ae 
DAN ELANCISCOS saci’ zane baie Moti RR: cate 6 
Washington.......... 291 2A Ue ee. 
Dakota <..\a9e... ere 6,783 5,817 1,670 
Duluth and Superior... 2,452 5,727 197 
Michigan............. 290 118,196 8,630 
Ohidzs.. eet eee 5 366,527 1,190 

otal i. coves ten 329,380 1,078,767 30,347 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 





_ New England 





BOSTON 


Market Very Quiet—Buyers Show Lit- 
tle Interest — Prices More Stable — 
Coastwise Freights Hasy — All-Rail 
Territory Narrows — Anthracite Dull. 


Bituminous—The market continues 
extremely dull. There is a certain ton- 
nage being observed from week to week 
by small users, but the aggregate is 
not large and for the most part is re- 
stricted to Hampton Roads coals on cars 
at re-handling points like Boston and 
Providence. There is scattering busi- 
ness also on rail coal in the Western 
part of this territory but movement in 
that direction also continues light. 

Reserves are being depleted only very 
slowly and buyers are quite indifferent 
to current offerings. For those who 
keep in touch with the market there is 
every inducement to withhold purchases 
until as nearly as possible the last 
moment. “Market cargoes” still come 
forward, and while there is less forcing 
on the part of the agencies there are 
enough low prices made on tail-ends to 
keep prominently before buyers the 
generally ragged state of the market. 
Less than $6 has been taken on cars 
Boston for Hampton Roads coal and on 
any such basis there is of course no 
chance whatever within 100 miles of 
Boston for Pennsylvania grades. The 
latter seem to be confined to small 
requisitions in the narrow zone that is 
now safely all-rail. 

Reports from the loading piers show 
much less coal standing at the Roads. 
The trade judges from this that smoke- 
less operators are mining for the most 
part only on orders and in sections 
where there have been agreements to 
pay less wages than the union scale that 
is still officially in effect. Spot prices 
f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport News are 
somewhat firmer on a basis not far 
from $4.75 per gross ton. It all tends 
to show that mine-owners are less in- 
clined to produce at a loss than was 
the case during the summer. Now that 
cost figures are available for the whole 
of 1921 most of the mining interests 
are expected to adopt a close-hauled 
policy with respect to spot business. 

In all quarters quotations seem to 
have settled into grooves. There is less 
fluctuation and it is quite apparent that 
offers are individual; they rest more 
upon special local conditions in the min- 
ing districts than on any general mar- 
ket level. At the Philadelphia and New 
York piers there is almost nothing doing 
on the Pennsylvania grades. While on 
these coals the water route figures less 
than all-rail, yet Pocahontas and New 
River via Hampton Roads figure still so 
much less, because of a lower f.o.b. 
mine basis, that the latter naturally 
have the call. 

Anthracite—The trade shows no sign 
of improvement. Retail business is still 
light, although a few seasonable days 
have helped the dealers somewhat in re- 
ducing their large stocks. Independent 
shippers are offering egg and pea at 


very material cuts, as compared with 
company circulars, but it does not ap- 
pear that such a policy helps very much 
In moving coal in this kind of market. 
The publicity of it only reacts unfavor- 
ably on the retail trade. 





Tidewater— East 





NEW YORK 


Retail Prices Are Cut—Surplus Stocks 
at Local Piers Reduced—Bituminous 
Market Firmer—Suspension of Mining | 
Helps Situation — Movement Menaced 
by Harbor Strike. 

Anthracite—The suspension of opera- 
tions in many mines over the holidays 
and several days of good coal consum- 
ing weather helped the anthracite 
industry. Retail dealers put in a busy 
week or ten days and this activity is 
now being felt in the wholesale market. 

While the piers are not blocked with 
coal as before the holiday season stocks 
are still large. Some companies it was 
said had loaded several idle boats in 
order to save car charges. 

Egg coal, which has been one of the 
stumbling blocks, is now active. Apart- 
ment house owners are refilling their 
bins. There is a fairly good movement 
in stove and chestnut but not in pea. 

The cleaning up of considerable sur- 
plus coal at the docks caused a firmness 
in independent quotations. Pressure on 
the steam coals was much easier. 
Demand was strongest for barley. The 
better grades brought company cir- 
cular. Buckwheat and rice were not so 
active. ' 

Bituminous—There is a little more 
activity now that stocks on local piers 
are shortening. This market is in a 
much healthier condition. There is less 
coal here than at any time in more than 
a year. Near the end of the past week 
there were only about 800 cars at the 
piers. 

Inquiries are again on the increase 
but little actual business is reported. 
Large consumers were not likely to 
make contracts at present prices and 
when they do, those contracts will pro- 
vide that the buyer will get the benefit 
of any reduction in wage cuts. One 
large house was quoting on a basis of 
$3.20 f.o.b. mine, with the wage pro- 
vision. 

The strike of the harbor boatmen 
inaugurated the last of the week has 
not lasted sufficient time to have any 
effect on the market. It was said that 
nearly 500 men quit work in protest 
against the cut in pay offered by the 
boatowners. The lack of demand, how- 
ever, and the few tugs and boats neces- 
sary to move the coal needed, resulted 
in small inconvenience to the trade. 

Average quotations showed slight in- 
creases in most coal. While the war tax 
was elminated on Jan. 1, there was 
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considerable coal at the piers or on the 
way from the mines on which the tax 
had already been paid. 

A reduction of approximately 265c. 
per ton was announced on Jan. 2 in the 
retail price of the domestic sizes in 
Manhattan and Brooklyn. The de- 
livery prices in Manhattan do not in- 
clude labor which those for Brooklyn 
include putting the domestic coals in 


bins. The schedule of prices follow: 
Manhattan Brooklyn 

Broken $12.85 $12.90 
en ee OE ea ee ee 12.85 12.90 
Stove. 13.10 13315 
Chestnut eee 1S st0 13.15 
RR ee Pete ae) b2 ce kits. 1075 10.90 
Rare WHOA ton foe ts oo 7.65 7.80 
AGU EGR VOR. eerste OR 7Z5 6.80 
PAPO Y eee, einen iiitas Pleisct ed 5.80 
PSATAMMINO Soc wo ons Kaien 8.00 7.65 


BUFFALO 


Demand Not Improving—Both Bitu- 
minous and Anthracite Slow — Large 
Amounts of Anthracite on Track. 


Bituminous—Demand is rather less 
than it was, but that was expected, 
for consumption during the holidays 
was light and the Viimes is not 
stocking up, mainly because his storage 
space is full of coal bought at his 
own price. 

Many operators looking into the 
future, say they will not pay the 
check-off and wages must drop to the 
1917 scale. As a rule their mines are 
idle. Quotations of bituminous continue 
at $2.75 for Youghiogheny lump, $2.50 
for Pittsburgh and No. 8. lump, $2.25 
for Allegheny Valley and all mine run, 
and $2.50@$2.70 for slack. 

Anthracite—Members of this trade 
find it about as dull as bituminous. 
Reports from the mining districts tell 
of the thousands of cars that are stand- 
ing on tracks because the demand has 
been smaller than was estimated. Some 
of the coal has been sold at sacrifice 
prices, something that has not hap- 
pened in that trade in a long time, if 
ever. During most ‘winters. of late 
the demand was close up to capacity 
output and often Buffalo has had to 
be given an extra allotment to satisfy 
the clamor and stave off what threat- 
ened to be a panic. Now the demand 
is seldom good more than one day at 
a time. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Independent Anthracite Prices Drop— 
Much Retail Price Cutting—Only Stove 
and Nut in Demand—Companies Store 
Coal—Steam Sizes in Moderate Call— 
Bituminous Quiet—Market Prices Firm. 


Anthracite — The year opened with 
the independent operators generally re- 
ducing prices to company level on stove 
and nut and frequently below on egg 
and pea. On the two most desired sizes, 
stove and nut, $8.10 are the most fre- 
quently quoted independent prices, 
while on egg quite a number are making 
sales at $7.60, and on pea all are below 
the company circular, $5.50 being the 
ruling figure. 

On top of the price reductions by 
independents, the leading retailers made 
a 25c. reduction to the consumer, with 
prices as follows: Egg $14, stove and 
nut $14.25, and pea, $11. However, 
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numerous prices much lower than these 
have been prevalent for several weeks 
all over the city. 

Steam coals are in moderate demand 
only, with buckwheat and barley in best 
eall. 

Bituminous—The first week of the 
new year has passed and the hoped-for 
increase in buying has not developed. 
It is true there are and have been 
numerous inquiries for prices, but only 
light business has developed. There is 
nothing new in the industrial situation, 
as the principal factor—the iron 
trade—makes no appreciable advance in 
this district, there being as many cur- 
tailments as reports of increased activ- 
ity. 

As usual there have been coal con- 
tracts expiring the first of the year, 
although not as many as ordinarily, but 
it has been difficult for producers to 
negotiate new agreements. The con- 
sumer is convinced that it is more 
economical to buy in the open market. 
Under present operating conditions it is 
extremely difficult for the producer to 
arrive at a contract price and for this 
and the above reason there has been an 
extremely light tonnage entered into. 


Prices are far from strong, but 
manage to hover around the low levels 
of the past few weeks. Of course the 
best qualities are in the strongest 
demand, but even among them there is 
no real activity. 


BALTIMORE 


General Business Conditions Are More 
Encouraging—Fuel Purchases Increase 
—Prices Continue Weak—Hard Coal 
Demand Only Medium. 


Bituminous—Inquiry in mercantile 
and manufacturing circles generally 
brings the information that business is 
improving surely, if slowly. A little 
better demand is noted also in line trad- 
ing for coal, but the fuel men here feel 
that this is due in most part to the fact 
that many industries are laying in 
stocks of even moderate size in order 
to prevent this being placed against 
their 1921 inventories. This purchasing 
after all is but a form of delayed buy- 
ing. 

The price basis at present in the keen 
business competition that is taking 
place is far from satisfactory. While 
the ordinary run of the market is above 
some of the individual selling by con- 
siderable figures, it is noteworthy that 
some Pool 71 coal exchanged hands 
here the past week as low as $2 a net 
ton f.o.b. mines. 

The harbor situation has been none 
too active since the first of January. 
The only movement credited to export 
is two schooners loaded for Porto Rico 
with a total of 1,899 tons, and two 
steamers loaded for Boston. 

Anthracite—The situation drags on 
without particular interest. No move 
has been made as yet for a retail price 
reduction as a result of the removal of 
the tax on freight. Local dealers have 
felt that the margin of profit here has 
been none too favorable, no effort hav- 
ing been made to make a winter advance 
as was done in many former years. 





Northwest 





MILWAUKEE 

Cold Wave Stimulates Buying in Both 
City and Country— Rush of Orders 
Reveals Slim Supplies in Consumers’ 
Bins—Storage Fires Do Some Damage. 

Uncertain weather and reports of 
cold waves in portions of the East and 
West brought about a rush of orders 
to Milwaukee coal dealers. City de- 
liveries and rail shipments are now on 
a winter basis as far as anthracite and 
domestic grades of bituminous coal are 
concerned. City orders. reveal the in- 
sufficiency of supplies laid in by .con- 


sumers. Orders continue small in quan- 
tity, however. Steam coal is in poor 
demand. 


The new year brought no changes in 
prices of coal or coke. 

A new crop of damaged soft coal 
screenings will probably be forced upon 
the market as a result of a fierce wind 
storm which fanned smouldering fires 
in soft coal piles along the Menomonee 
River. It is estimated that fires of this 
nature in the coal district have inflicted 
more than $100,000 damage in the last 
two years. 





DULUTH 
Price Drops All Around—More Reduc- 
tions May Be Coming—lIron Mines Be- 
gin Buying Again. 

The first price cut of the season oc- 
curred in hard coal with the opening 
of the new year. A general reduction 
of 20c. all around has been announced 
by dock men and retail prices have also 
been cut. Many coal men look upon 
this as the first indication of a weaker 
market with more and greater cuts to 
come soon. Others contend that the 
cut as announced will bring the desired 
results and that coal will move. 

Prices from the docks on anthracite 
now are, egg, $12.55; stove and nut, 
$12.80; pea, $11; buckwheat, $6. 

The cut in soft coal last week averag- 
ing $1 has been passed on by the re- 
tailers to the consumer, changing 
retail prices at the Head-of-the-Lakes 
materially. Pocahontas lump is now 
selling to the consumer at $11.50, with 
about a $2 drop for mine run, and 
Youghiogheny, Hocking, and Splint 
are selling at $8.50 for lump and $8 
for run of pile. Steam screenings are 
sold at $5 retail leaving only a margin 
of $1 between the retail and wholesale 
prices. 

Shipments have dropped off in the 
main during the last week, due to an- 
other spell of mild weather, but an 
increased demand has appeared in the 
last day or two for screenings. Dock 
companies have received orders from 
two mines on the iron range which 
are starting operations. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Market Absolutely Refuses To Quicken 
—Rail Tonnage Reduces—Dock Busi- 
ness Steadily Lessens. 

There is seemingly no hope for the 
coal trade to profit this winter. The 
only thing that could be asked as a 
business-maker, would be an _©= old- 
fashioned blizzard with roads tied up. 
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Everything else that formerly devel- 
oped an active coal demand has come 
and gone with but little effect. 

There have even been reductions in 
various grades of coal though jobbers 
insist soft coal from Eastern mines is 
now sold at less than cost. Even hard 
coal, whose list prices are supposed to 
be a close second to the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, is quoted 15c. 
lower by two local concerns. 

The tonnage moving from the docks 
to the interior is less than the average 
even though it picks up now and then 
and comparative figures for certain 
periods may show a little gain over 
former years. And in view of the re- 
duced tonnage of all-rail coal to this 
district, the dock business should show 
a gain. The fact remains that busi- 
ness continues to be curtailed. The 
domestic trade is running closer and 
economizing more. The steam trade 
is doing everything possible to keep 
consumption down. 

The Northwest will be actively using 
coal for heating purposes for three or 
four months yet. But the active period 
will fall away in about two months. 
And industrially there has been no 
material change for the better. Of 
late, some shops and plants which were 
closed for a fortnight or so over the 
holidays, have been resuming. Some 
local railroad shops are reported to be 
due for increased activity. But as 
production in many lines has been at 
a low ebb for a long time, there is 
room for a considerable increase in this 
direction before things are at all lively. 





Inland West 





DETROIT 


Little Demand for Either Steam or 
Domestic Sizes of Bituminous—Receipts 
Light — Most Shipments Come from 
West Virginia Unorganized Districts. 

Bituminous—Sales of bituminous coal 
are still light. Neither steam nor 
domestic sizes are arousing any in- 
terest. Consumers of steam coal are 
buying small quantities spasmodically. 
Though some of the steam plants are 
taking coal only when the opportunity 
arises to pick up a bargain, nearly all 
are reported to have accumulated a 
supply in excess of present needs. 

The movement of coal into Detroit is 
light. Jobbers say that the greater 
proportion of the shipments now com- 
ing this way are from the unorganized 
districts of West Virginia and that 
because of their advantageous position 
in the matter of costs, the number of 
mines in union districts, offering com- 
petition is steadily decreasing. 

West Virginia 4-in. lump is quoted 
at $3 a ton, 2-in. lump, $2.50, egg $2.25, 
mine run $1.75, and slack $1.25. Ohio 
3-in. lump is $8, egg $2.25, mine run 
$2, and slack $1.50. Pittsburgh No. 8, 

4-in. is $2.35, 3-in. lump $2.25, mine 
run $2, and slack $1.75. Smokeless 
lump and egg is $3.50, mine run $2.25, 
slack $1.75. 

Anthracite—Buying of anthracite by 
household consumers is not measuring 
up to expectations of retailers, who still 
have heavy stocks. 
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CLEVELAND 


Industrial Demand Still Depressed— 
Improvement Expected Soon—Markets 
Dull Save Slack—Retail Trade Quiet. 


Demand from railroads and public 
utilities continues to supply the main 
support of the coal market. Industrial 
consumption is exceedingly low, but the 
next few weeks is expected to see some 
improvement due to the fact that some 
plants are planning to resume opera- 
tions. The record of employment for 
Cleveland in December, showing a 
decrease of 3.8 per cent during the 
month, tells the story of the slackened 
fuel demand. 

In the automobile and accessory 
plants alone the decrease was 19 per 
cent. In the steel industry there were 
9 per cent fewer employees on the pay- 
rolls than one month before. These 
figures are significant inasmuch as 
these two groups of industry comprise 
the most important activities in this 
district. 

In the steel industry the outlook is 
especially good. In July operations 
stood at 18 per cent of capacity. They 
advanced to 50 per cent by November, 
and dropped to 40 per cent in Decem- 
ber. Improvement is already begin- 
ning and it is expected to continue 
gradually until average operations 
reach from 60 to 75 per cent by late 
spring. The extent to which industrial 
improvement goes will control the 
degree of expansion in the coal market 
over the next few months. 

A coal strike of course would disturb 
the whole situation. Some operators 
still believe that a strike is inevitable, 
but hope has not been abandoned that a 
settlement will be reached. 

The continued suspension of mine 
operations is causing further strength 
in screenings. Steam slack is now 
quoted at $2 f.0.b. mines. This is the 
highest price for this grade in some 
months. Contract negotiations are 
virtually absent as both operators and 
consumers are unwilling to enter into 
future agreements on the present basis 
of prices. 

Bituminous coal receipts for the week 
ended Dec. 31 show a decrease of 148 
cars. Total was 964 cars; divided, 
industrial 693, retail 271. 





CINCINNATI 


Mild Weather and Renewed Mining 
Soften the Market—One Jobber Starts 
Break in Domestic Prices — Retailers 
Juggle Quotations. 

Mild weather and the resumption of 
many mines in the nearby producing 
territory have softened the market 
again. The smokeless mines are re- 
ported to be working 10 per cent higher 
this week. Many mines in the New 
River district are also coming in while 
southeastern Kentucky is working back 
to the mark set before the Christmas 
shutdown occurred. 

Another break in the price of domes- 
tic coals came because of weather con- 


ditions and the activities of one of the 


Cincinnati wholesalers. Southeastern 
Kentucky coals were offered at $2.50 
for lump and before the price was a 
week old most of the other selling 
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mediums as well as the mines had met 
the price. Bituminous slack still held 
above the dollar-mark but it was ex- 


) 


pected that this would be knocked a 


cropper as soon as the cars start to stall 


at the weighing yards and points of — 


distribution. Smokeless is firm. 


Jan- © 
uary circulars show $3.25 asked for — 


lump and egg but sales are all the way — 


to fifty cents lower. 


One large firm of retailers “shot the — 


market” here recently. In flaring ad- 
vertisements it announced smokeless 
lump at $8, a reduction of $1.50. Mine 
run was offered at $6.50 and slack at 
$5.50. 


mine run and slack at $4.50. These 


prices are 50c.@$1 below that being 


asked by other retailers. Those who 
were offering bituminous slack at $4 
have raised the price to $4.50 for the 
reason that they “are out of their 
original supply.” 





COLUMBUS 


Cold - Weather Wakens Domestic 
Demand—Drop in Lake Prices Has a 
Spreading Effect—Production Ranges 
From 17 to 40 Per Cent. 


The concern also offered bitu- 
-minous at $6.50 for lump and $6 for 


A slight increase in domestic demand 


has developed because of colder 
weather. Steam trade is still slow. 
Lake prices have dropped under the 
influence of competition. 

Household orders, as a rule, are 
small because of the fact that most of 
the frugal householders have put in 
their winter’s supply. Retail priees 
have stiffened under the influence of 
better buying but no marked advances 
have been recorded. 

Hocking lump is selling around $6@ 
$6.50 delivered while West Virginia 
splints sell at $6.75@$7.25. Pocahontas 
is weakening and is sold at $8.25 @$9 
while anthracite is selling around 
$14.50. Retail . stocks are still fairly 
good, for dealers had extra large stocks 
following the threat of a rail strike. 

The steam trade is slow. A few 
manufacturers are resuming operations 
following the holiday period and con- 
sumption is increasing slightly. Re- 
serve stocks are still large and this 
mitigates against a more active 
demand. Railroads are buying only 
current needs. Because of curtailment 
in lump production, screenings are 
stronger and prices range around $1.50. 
This is causing many plants, which 
have crushers to buy mine run as the 
price is not much higher than for 
slack. Public utilities are the best 
steam customers at this time. 





ST. LOUIS 


Weather Eases Demand on Steam and 


Domestic—Surplus of All Kinds Exists 
—Public Waits for Prices to Break. 

The situation is typical of midwest 
conditions. Only the cheapest kinds of 
coal are moving and even those in small 
lots. Warm weather setting in after 
the first of the year brought things to 
a standstill. No general buying move- 
ment has yet materialized. 

The little domestic that is moving is 
mostly Standard. It is in scattered lots. 
Mt. Olive is moving to some extent but 
Carterville is slow and anthracite and 
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smokeless are dead. There is a little 
activity in coke but not enough to meet 
expectations. 

Steam in the city is easy. A little 
-eall for screenings in carloads has de- 
veloped. Other than that things are 
far below normal at this season. 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Heavier Domestic Production Softens 
Screenings—Some Buying for Reserve 
—Early Conference Sought with U. M. 
W.—Necessity for Lower Costs. 

The first week of the new year saw 
no improvement in the coal market. 
‘Demand for domestic coals continued 
but little better than sluggish, while 
steam coals are still selling below cost. 

Owing to some seasonably cold 
weather there has been a little better 
demand for domestic coal. This is 
especially true of portions of Iowa, Min- 
nesota and North and South Dakota. 
Retailers, however, are hanging back 
and refusing to place business, on the 
ground that the public is refusing to 
buy. The average retailer very strongly 
believes that it will be a week or so 
now before freight rates are reduced, 
and he adheres to this idea in spite of 
all information to the contrary. 

What little domestic coal is purchased 
is being bought only in a hand-to-mouth 
manner. Two or three years ago in the 
winter months the dealer would place 
an order calling for three, four and 


five cars a week to continue for the 


winter months, whereas this year he 
is only buying one car at a time and 
haggling long and carefully over the 
price of each individual shipment. 
When he does buy he is influenced often 
by a cut price rather than by quality. 

The market on steam coals, especially 

_ Screenings, is a little easier this week, 
principally because some mines worked 

- and produced coal to take care of the 
demand from the country for domestic 
sizes. Indiana screenings, in some 
cases, can be bought as low as $1.50, 
but perhaps the average price for the 
whole territory would be in the vicinity 
of $1.75@$1.80. 

Middle West operators are now 
thoroughly aroused to the danger of 
competition from non-union mines in 
the East, and operators recently took 
their first steps in a campaign to put 
their selling prices more in line with 
competition they are encountering from 
the East. One of the operators’ asso- 
ciations, representing practically all of 
Illinois’ tonnage, sent a telegram to 
Mr. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, requesting that an early con- 
ference be called for the purpose of 
talking over wage reductions and the 
abolition of the check-off system. Until 

wages are reduced and the check-off 
abolished, Indiana and Illinois operators 
will be at a great disadvantage and can 
look forward to the prospect of seeing 
their own logical territory invaded by 
cheaper Eastern coals and their cus- 
tomers taken away from them. q 

The situation has developed into this: 
The check-off will have to be abolished 
and wages will have to be reduced in 
Illinois and Indiana, or the non-union 
fields in Kentucky and West Virginia 
will have to be unionized. 
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West 





DENVER 


Pueblo Steel Mills Reopen—1922 Out- 
look Puzzling—Bituminous and Lignite 
Prices Are $1 to $2 Under 1921—Wages 
Going Down. 


Reopening of the steel mill at Pueblo 
has stimulated mining a little. They 
consume about 2,000 tons daily. The 
old year closed with a decrease of 
about 2,500,000 tons over 1920. Un- 
certainty over freight rates, coal 
miners’ wage demands and a lack of 
industrial development make the new 
year outlook puzzling. 

Bituminous lump is retailing for $1 
less than last year, and lignite lump 
is $1@$2 less. 

Twelve of the thirteen operating 
mines of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Co. have a larger number of miners 
than before the strike. 

Acceptance by virtually all miners in 
southern Colorado of the wage cut an- 
nounced by independent companies in 
the last six weeks is predicted by 
operators. Mines have been shut in 
one or two places pending the inaugura- 
tion of the 30 per cent cut the middle 
of January. 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Demand Is Slight—Coast Business Still 
Low—Miners at Wattis Vote Down 
Wage Cut. 

Coal business is quiet. The weather 
is springlike and consumption is about 
60 per cent of normal. Coast business 
has not improved. Prices remain firm 
and there is a plentiful supply of labor 
and cars. 

So far wages have not been cut al- 
though there is talk of it. A mass 
meeting of miners at Wattis recently 
voted four to one against a reduction 
of 20 per cent. State mining officials 
estimate that the 1921 production will 
be 4,100,000 tons compared with 6,004,- 
788, in 1920. 
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Southwest 





KANSAS CITY 


Mercury Is Agile but Coal Market 
Registers Hardly a Shiver—Drop in 
Freight Rates May Help — Dealers 
Stocked Heavily. 

The thermometer races up one day 
and down the next. The first of the 
week we had all four seasons of the 
year in one day. The only thing that 
remains steady is the light demand for 
domestic grades of coal. 

The recession in freight rates, par- 
ticularly on grain, forage, and live 
stock will have some effect on business 
generally in this section and while no 
rush is anticipated a slow but steady 
increase in volume is_ confidently 
expected. 

Steam coal continues to be in strong 
demand, not on account of any shortage 
but because the operators are unable 
to dispose of the coarser grades. Some 
changes were noticeable in the price 
for Arkansas smokeless. 
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Prices are as follows, f.o.b. mines: 
Kansas lump, $5; mine run, $4@$4.25; 
nut, $4.50; mill, $2.75; slack, $2.50; 
north Missouri lump, $4.25; mine run, 
$3.50; washed slack, $3.25; raw slack, 
$2.50. Arkansas lump, $6; mine run, 
$3.75@$4.25; slack, $2.50. McAlester 
Oklahoma lump, $8.50; nut, $7; slack, 
$2.50. Central Illinois lump, $2.50; egg, 
$2.25; slack, $2. Franklin County, 
Illinois lump, $4.25; egg, $4.05. 





Se 


South 





BIRMINGHAM 


Turn of the Year Shows Little Market 
Improvement — Cold Spell of Short 
Duration Brings Flood of Small Retail 
Orders — Prices Without Material 
Change. 

The only activity of any note in the 
trade the past week was due to a cold 
snap which lasted several days, and 
caused a run on local yards for domestic 
coal. Quite a good tonnage was moved 
in the aggregate, but orders individ- 
ually were mostly for one ton and 
under, and the rush did not last long 
enough to relieve stocks to an extent 
which would enable dealers to again 
enter the market. 

There is little if any change in the 
commercial market, some agencies re- 
porting a slightly better inquiry the 
past week. Several ships arrived in 
Gulf ports and are now taking on 
bunker coal from this district, this line 
of trade having been very quiet for 
several weeks past. Even should indus- 
try strike a pace under which normally 
consumers would stock coal, it is not 
believed that such steps would be taken 
beyond the actual safety limit, due to 
the anticipated freight reduction, which 
will not materialize before April 1. 

Quotations f.o.b. mines on steam and 
domestic are unchanged except for a 
rise on Cahaba domestic sizes and a 
decline on Carona lump and nut. These 
quotations now range $4.50@$6 and 
$4@$4.25, respectively. 





LOUISVILLE 


Consumption Low, but Retailers Get 
Better Demand—Jobbers Find Business 
Quiet — Production Light — Prices 
Fairly Steady. 


Prices have been fairly steady the 
past week except on screenings, which 
are weaker ‘as a result of lighter in- 
dustrial consumption during inventory. 
Mines are watching for wage contract 
renewals in unionized fields, and some 
operators are not willing to take con- 
tracts, even in non-union fields. 

Colder weather the end of December 
resulted in slightly better retail demand, 
but retailers have comparatively large 
stocks. Retail prices have been cut 
50c.@$1 a ton, and are quoted thus: 
Eastern Kentucky, $6.75@$7.25 deliv- 
ered and western Kentucky and West 
Virginia $5.75@$6.25 delivered. 

Demand has not opened up for steam 
coal so far, although a few inquiries 
are being received. Retailers other than 
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the ones who carry small stocks are 
not buying much. A better demand is 
expected soon. 

Jobbers report numerous low offers 
on spot shipments, which in some cases 
represent coal that has not even been 
mined, and which is quoted 25c.@50c. 
and more under the market. Mine run 
has been especially hard for the small 
mine to sell in competition with the 
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big mines that are hungry for business. 
Labor is very plentiful and cheap. 
General business in Louisville for 
the closing year showed less than an 
18 per cent loss in bank clearings, the 
total for the year being $1,199,299,211 
as against $1,556,022,712 in 1920, a loss 
of $356,723,501. Business at the close 
of the year was far more active than 
was the case at the close of 1920. 


News 


From the Coal Fields 
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PITTSBURGH 


Demand Remains Low — Operators 
Determined Not to Rejoin Central 
Competitive Field to Make New Wage 
Seale. 


Coal demand is as poor as at any 
time. There is no improvement appar- 
ent on account of its being the winter 
season, or on account of the commonly 
reported increase in industrial activity. 
Furthermore there is no demand trace- 
able to expectation on the part of 
buyers that there will be a cessation of 
mining in the union fields April 1. 

The test of the volume of coal demand 
in general is furnished not so much by 
the market for Pittsburgh coal, which 
has been extremely small right along, 
as by the demand for Connellsville coal, 
mined under open-shop conditions and 
at much lower cost than obtains in the 
Pittsburgh district. The demand for 
Connellsville coal has been fairly good 
for many months, but of late it seems 
to have decreased somewhat—at any 
rate slightly lower prices have been 
quoted lately, down to $1.60 for mine 
run on large tonnages for nearby 
deliveries. 

Operators observe with interest the 
efforts of officials of the United Mine 
Workers to encourage the _ Illinois 
operators to bring together again the 
parts of the central competitive field 
for the purpose of wage scale negotia- 
tions. The Pittsburgh district stands 
by its determination not to participate, 
but to negotiate with their miners 
separately or in connection with op- 
erators of other districts in Pennsyl- 
vania, and in particular with Freeport, 
Butler- Mercer and central Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The market remains quotable as fol- 
lows: Steam slack, $1.40@$1.50; gas 
slack, $1.75@$1.85; steam mine run 
and ordinary gas, $2. 10@$2. 20; #-in., 
$2.60@$2.70; Panhandle 13-in. ‘domes. 
ae $2.75@3; high-grade gas mine run, 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Outlook Not Promising — Demand Is 
Stagnant—Revision of Costs Necessary. 


There is no promise of a betterment 
of conditions in the field for some 
months, at least. In speaking of the 
business, Secretary O’Neil of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Coal Producer’s Asso- 
ciation, said: “There is only one thing 


to say now, and that it is worse.” It is 
expected that much of the time of the 
next three months will be taken up on 
the wage dispute, although operators 
have received no notification from the 
officials of the United Mine Workers 
looking toward a meeting. Such as 
was contemplated in the Pittsburgh and 
Ohio fields, which was called off because 
the operators refused to meet the mine 
workers’ officials. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Contract Furnace Coke Market Softer 
—Byproduct Coke Is Cheap—Spot 
Market Inactive. 

The contract furnace coke market 
presents a safer aspect. First-quarter 
contracts previously reported were at 
$3.25, $3.40 and $3.50. In the past 
week quotations of $3.25 have been 
common and it is believed the price 
could be shaded to $3.15 if not still 
more. It is generally remarked that 
consumers who paid $3.40 or $3.50 
bought too soon. The necessary con- 
tracting is probably all completed by 
this time, leaving some operators with- 
out business when they would be satis- 
fied to have it at less than $3.25. While 
the contracting in general has been at 
$3.25@$3.50 there has been some busi- 
ness done at less than $3.25. One con- 
tract went at $3.20, to a consumer who 
had been using byproduct coke from 
Youngstown in the last quarter of the 
old year, and one or two contracts that 
ran over Jan. 1 at higher prices have 
beeen adjusted to $3.15 or less to enable 
the furnaces involved to stay in blast. 

An inquiry for 18,000 tons a month 
for the ‘Trumbull-Cliffs furnace at 
Warren, Ohio, which was expected to 
go into blast about Jan. 15, went to the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., for by- 
product coke at $2.90, Connellsville 
basis. It appears that the price was 
not forced to $2.90 on account of Con- 
nellsville competition, but to enable the 
furnace to blow in. The buyer takes 
the coke only if furnace operates, while 
the seller can withdraw should it find it 
needs the coke for its own furnaces. 
The seller loses on the coke, but makes 
up the loss by the value of byproducts. 
There is a 90c. freight charge to absorb 
on the coke. The coal usually used in 
making this coke is 20 per cent Con- 
nellsville and 80 per cent Pocahontas. 

The spot market shows no reportable 
change as there has been no inquiry to 
develop anything. Foundry coke is in 


poor demand. Quotations are: Spot 
furnace, $2.75@$3; contract furnace, 
$3.20@3.25; spot foundry, $3.75@ 
$4.50. 
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The Courier reports production in 
the week ended Dec. 31 at 55,260 tons 
by the furnace ovens, a decrease of 
1,630 tons, and 33,170 tons by the 
merchant ovens, an increase of 830 
tons, making a total of 88,430 tons, a 
decrease of 800 tons. 





UNIONTOWN 


More Coke Agreements Made — Only 
‘Short-Term Contracts Closed —Future 
Market Uncertain. 


Some operators see in the closing of 
furnace coke contracts for 1922 delivery 
a recovery of the coke market. The 
price for 1922 delivery is $3.15@$3.40. 
The minimum figure is understood to 
have concerned only January delivery 
and the maximum figure for brands 
known to be of excellent quality. 

All of the prices heard for new con- 
tracts are an advance over the spot 
market. The fact that consumers were 
willing to see a figure above the spot 
market to insure delivery of coke may 
have a strengthening effect upon. the 
market. 

It is also significant that no coke con- 
tracts were made for a period longer 
than three months, expiring March 31. 
It is pretty generally conceded that a 
labor crisis will face the industry at 
that time. While the Connellsville 
region is unorganized and therefore not 
directly concerned in wage negotiations 


in the union fields a suspension of pro-. 


duction in the union fields will send ¢con- 
sumers here for tonnage. 
Coke and coal always being sym- 
pathetic in price, a sudden demand for 
coal tonnage would undoubtedly send 
the price of coke upward and foreseeing 
such a possibility producers here de- 
clined to contract for tonnage over a 
three months period. The uncertainty 
in the steel and pig iron’ industry 
especially as regards freight rates made 
such an attitude entirely acceptable to 
coke consumers. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Output Bounds Upward in Last Week 
of December But Month Total Is Low— 
Records on Working Time Are Better 
—Production for 1921 is 55 Per Cent 
of Capacity. 


Contrary to predictions eastern Ohio 
produced on each of the. five work 
days during the week ended Dec. 31 


a greater daily tonnage than the 
average for any previous week of the 


month. The tonnage mined amounted 
to 257,000 tons or 493 per cent of five- 
day capacity based on the total railroad 


rating of 520,000. However, during the 


same week of 1920, 320,000 tons were 
mined and the month’s output is. the 
lowest of any December in years.» 

Figures given out by the Pittsburgh 
Vein Operators’ Association indicate 
that due to the short week, the per- 
centage of time worked is more than 
that of the preceding week at mines 
on all railroads serving this field. 
Association mines worked 40 per cent 
of possible worktime as compared with 
35 per cent the previous week. The 
time lost account “no market” was 
about 60 per cent as compared with 64 
per cent last week. 

Cumulative figures for the calendar 
year show that mines in eastern Ohio 
field produced 18,031,000 tons as against 
a potential capacity of 32,212,000 tons, 
or that 55 per cent of capacity was 
mined during the year. 


a — 
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One large operator ventures the 
prophesy that production in Ohio will 
continue at about the present volume 
throughout January, but that begin- 
ning with February considerable de- 
mand will develop, not only in increased 
requirements for current needs, but in 
purchases for reserves to be built up in 
anticipation of labor troubles at the 
mines. Demand in retail trade has 
been assisted materially by the colder 
weather which has prevailed during the 
past ten days. 

The turn of the year finds activities 
in most industrial centers throughout 
this section somewhat diminished. The 
volume of freight traffic on the railroads 
is 35 to 40 per cent of normal. How- 
ever, the percentage of coal being 
mined for railroad fuel is estimated 
between 40 and 50 per cent of normal. 

Due to the continued under-produc- 
tion of prepared sizes at the mines, 
No. 8 spot slack stiffened somewhat 
during the week, and some small lots 
are reported sold at $2 per ton. 








ANTHRACITE 
Mines and Collieries Resume Work— 
Lehigh Valley Miners’ Strike Is Settled 
on Company’s Terms. 

Last week showed a marked improve- 
ment in the number of collieries resum- 
ing work. All of the mines of the 
Glen Alden Coal Co. are again operating 
after .a ten days’ shutdown. The 
Temple Coal Co. has likewise resumed 
operations. Other companies which 
were only operating every other day 
are gradually approaching normal time. 

The strike of the Lehigh Valley has 
been settled and the men will return 
to work as fast as the company opens 
the. mines. The men were forced to 
accept the company’s terms. This was 
an outlaw strike. 


_ UPPER POTOMAC 
Deadly Dull Week—Contract Shipments 
Curtatled—Wage Cut Is in Prospect. 
The last week of 1921 was deadly dull 
because of curtailed contract shipments. 
There was no spot demand. There is a 
move .on foot to reduce wages in order 
to permit operators in the Upper Poto- 
mae and Georges Creek regions to meet 
non-union competition. 








. FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Last’ Week of 1921 Worst of Year— 
Spot Business Dead and Contract Ship- 
ments Cut to the Quick—Prices Remain 
Low. 

“ FAIRMONT 
. The last week of 1921 was the worst 
of the year from a production stand- 
point. Not more than 40 mines were 
in operation and they ran not more 
than two days a week. There was no 
spot business and contract shipments 
were cut to the quick by the holiday 
and inventory period. About the only 
loadings during the week were for rail- 
roads. 

There was so little demand for mine 
run that it did not bring any more than 
nut and slack. The price on all three 
grades ranged $1.25@$1.50 and on pre- 
pared, $2.15@$2.50. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 
_ Production in the northern Panhan- 
dle was extremely low owing to the 
holiday lull, suspended contract orders 
and light railroad fuel loadings. Mines 
here could not compete with non-union 
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fields. Operators having railroad fuel 
contracts were getting out a little coal 
but much less than normal. Prepared 
coal had no sale even at $2@$2.50 a ton 
and mine run was not moving at all ex- 
cept on contract. Slack ranged 
$1.25@$1.60. 





Middle West 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Warmer Weather Floors the Coal Man 
—Curtailed Production the Only Hope 
—Railroad Tonnage Light—Prices Are 
Shaky. 

Southern Illinois operating conditions 
are most trying and it is only by care- 
ful handling of the situation that the 
entire market does not go to pieces and 
all operators sustain heavy losses. The 
larger operators are shutting down 
their mines rather than produce coal at 
a loss. This seems to be the only solu- 
tion of a bad problem. 

Independents have cut their prices 
under the cost of production. The few 
mines that are working get one and two 
days a week. Railroad tonnage is 
lighter. Dissatisfaction among the 
miners continues to grow. 

Somewhat similar conditions prevail 
in the Duquoin field and also in Jack- 
son County, outside of Murphysboro. 
Duquoin mines, however, are not getting 
as much working time as those in the 
Carterville field that are working. At 
Murphysboro the Big Muddy coal is 
selling $4.50@$5 for domestic sizes, 
screenings at $2.50 and up. 

Mt. Olive conditions are unusually 
bad. Mines are getting one and two 
days a week. A fairly good tonnage 
is moving North and Northwest of 
steam sizes, but domestic is hard to 
sell. This coal is now selling in the 
Kansas City market at $2.50 for domes- 
tic sizes, whereas the country price is 
$3.75 and the St. Louis and Chicago 
price $3. Screenings are worth about 
$1.50, when available. 

There is a price war on in Kansas 
City on Illinois coal and one Spring- 
field operator is reported as having 
15,000 tons on the ground in Kansas 
City that is going to force a heavy loss. 

The Standard field is in bad shape. 
Several mines are idle and expect to 
remain so until conditions improve. 
There seems to be no demand for either 
steam or domestic although steam is 
moving a trifle better, screenings per- 
haps being the best. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Demand Slow but Prospects Brighter 
— Screenings Weaker — Mines Await 
New Wages Before Making Contracts. 

Mine business has been slow the 
past few days, but with slightly colder 
weather there has been a barely per- 
ceptible improvement in prepared sizes, 
which has resulted in larger production 
of screenings. With many industrial 
buyers out of the market during in- 
ventory, screenings have weakened 75c. 
and are now at $1@$1.25 a ton. 

Many mines that are paying the full 
union scale are finding it hard to se- 
cure business in competition with non- 
union mines. Some of those who have 
made private arrangements with labor, 
are competing with the eastern Ken- 
tucky mines which are not unionized 
and which have reduced prices. 


‘contract requirements. 


71 


Railroads are not even taking their 
However, De- 
cember business was larger than had 
been anticipated. Some of the mines 
are taking long contracts because of 
the uncertainty concerning wages. 





Southern Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Mines Start Cautiously—Oversupply of 
Labor-—Market Still Weak. 

While the first week of the year 
brought little increase in new business 
over the latter half of December, coal 
men are more optimistic. Several mines 
in Harlan and Bell counties that have 
been closed for thirty days or more 
are starting up, most of them, however, 
on reduced output. 

In several instances where mines have 
been down so long, men are needing 
work badly. One of the larger opera- 
tions that had been down for some little 
time had five applicants for every place 
when starting up on Jan. 2. The 1917 
scale of wages is now in effect at prac- 
tically every mine. 

Prices quoted are: Four-inch block, 
$2.75@$3; egg, $2.25@$2.50; nut and 
slack, $1.25@$1.35; mine run, $1.65@ 
$1.75. 





Middle Appalachia b 








LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Holiday Lull Falls Heavily Over These 
Fields—Operators Look for Renewed 
Tidewater Business Soon. 


New RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River mines got production up. to 
about 12,000 tons a day during the latter 
part of the final week of 1921, but the 
week’s output was the worst of the 
year. About all that was moving was a 
little mine run on contract. 

Lump brought $3@$3.50 but. little 
was sold. Mine run was $1.60@$1.75. 
Most of the mines were shut down but 
there is promise of resuming at lower 
wages soon. Operators also look for- 
ward to a little better Tidewater busi- 
ness. : 

Operations in Gulf territory stopped 
during the holidays. However, men 
here think the accumulation of coal at 
Tidewater is going down so that move- 
ment to the Atlantic piers will soon 
start. Prices are lump, $3; egg, $2.65; 
mine run, $1.60. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas production was somewhat 
less than usual during Christmas week. 
There is no spot business to replace the 
reduced contract movement and no 
market for any grade except nut and 
slack. Quotations are: Slack, $1.25@ 
$1.50; mine run, $1.60@$2; prepared, 
$3@$3.50. There was a slight improve- 
eh in tonnage destined for New Eng- 
and. 

Tug River tonnage suffered the usual 
holiday drop. Most of the mines shut 
down Dec. 26 and when they opened 
miners were slow in getting back to 
work. Market demand is slight. Prices 
are the same as those in Pocahontas 
territory. 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Mine Closings General in Last Week of 
Year—Spot Market Dormant—Screen- 
ings Rise with Scarcity of Supply. 


KANAWHA 


The final week of the year was dis- 
couraging. Production did not exceed 
8,500 tons a day. Spot buys were few 
and even shipments on contracts were 
cut.. Prepared was in no demand at 
all. Mine run was quoted as low as 
$1.25 and lump never brought over 


$2.50. Nut and slack prices were 
$1.25@$1.50. Most mines are shut 
down. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


With consumers engaged in taking 
their annual inventory, there was little 
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business in the last week of the year. 
Not only were contract shipments light 
but at the same time there was little or 
no spot demand except for screenings 
which were not available because of the 
low production of prepared. This 
scarcity made for firmer prices, the 
range being $1.25@$1.50. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Output during the final days of 1921 
was low although Logan mines man- 
aged to produce 37,000 tons a day. The 
demand for domestic coal was dormant. 
Hence the production of nut and slack 
was limited. Much of the output was 
shipped to Western markets, Eastern 
consignments being confined to railroad 
fuel loadings. 

With contract shipments cut down 
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during the holiday week, Williamson 
operations were more or less limited. 
There was no sale in the open market 
nor were the railroads using quite so 
large a tonnage. No-market losses 
were still in excess of 150,000 tons per 
week. Prices did not vary much as 
compared with those prevailing in other 
southern West Virginia high-volatile 
fields. 


VIRGINIA 


Holiday cessations made for a slight 
reduction in the output. Shipments on 
standing orders were not quite so large 
as usual. There was comparatively 
little call for spot coal, although pro- 
ducers were receiving a few inquiries 
for slack. Prices remained about the 
same with mine run around $2. 





News Items 


From Field and Trade 





COLORADO 


The management of the Colorado Col- 
lieries Co. has been blamed by a coroner's 
jury for the disaster at its Satanic Mine, 
at Morrison, in which six miners lost their 
lives. The jury returned a verdict of de- 
claring that the “accident might have been 
averted by a proper and legal system of 
ventilation operated by the management of 
the mine, as provided by law.” ‘The miners 
died from asphyxiation from gases eman- 
ating from a fire while they tried to place 
a bulkhead to seal up the fire zone. 


The Monarch Mine is planning the re- 
aoe of its tipple, recently destroyed by 
re. 


Notice of a 10 per cent wage cut, effective 
Jan. 16, was posted by the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. recently at the company’s Pueblo 
steel mills and the Arkansas Valley Conduit, 
which is the water company supplying the 
mills, This is the third reduction in a year, 
and brings the scale to a point 34 per cent 
below the wartime peak and 65 per cent 
above pre-war level. 
men are affected at present. In normal 
times the mill employs 7,500 men. Coin- 
cident with the announcement, company 
officials gave notice of a 15 per cent reduc- 
tion in house rents and a reduction in hos- 
pital rates. No indication has been given 
of the attitude of employees regarding the 
new wage scale. 


ILLINOIS 


Following is the itinerary for January of 
the Illinois Miners’ Examining Board: De- 
catur, Jan. 5; Danville, Jan. 7; Canton, 
Jan. 9; Peoria, Jan, 10; Springfield, Jan. 
11; Gillespie, Jan. 12; Collinsville, Jan, 13; 
Coulterville, Jan. 14; Duquoin, Jan. 16° 
Harrisburg, Jan. 17; Marion, Jan. 18, and 
Benton, Jan. 19, 


The Franklin Machine & Electric Co. is 
the name of a new company recently 
organized in West Frankfort. The concern 
will handle a complete line of mine supplies 
ene. et do general machine and electrical 
work. 


E. Hickman, Belleville, now holds the 
position of mine manager of the Missouri 
Illinois Coal Co. 


A. E. Poirot, coal inspector of the Eldnar 
Coal Co., is now located in Belleville. 


_ Work is progressing rapidly on the sink- 
ing of the two shafts of the Chicago, Wil- 
mington & Franklin Coal Co.’s mine at 
West Frankfort. The mine, which will he 
known as Orient No. 2 will rank in ca- 
pacity and equipment with Mine No. 1 
which at the present time holds the world’s 
record for hoisting coal. 


The Paradise Coal & Coke Co., called the 
mine rescue team out recently to help fight 
a fire which broke out in the workings at 
Duquoin. Part of the mine was sealed 
off in an attempt to smother a former fire 
but in some manner the fire broke through 
necessitating help from the outside. 


The Franklin Coal Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $150,000. 





Approximately 1,800 - 


Edwin R. Keeler, vice-president of the 
Taylor Coal Co., has been appointed chair- 
man of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, coal sub-division. Edward Zipf, 
president of Zipf Brothers Coal Co., has 
been appointed vice-chairman. 

J. B. Pauley, vice-president of the J. 
K. Deering Coal Co. is seriously ill at his 
Chicago home suffering from a fever be- 
lieved to have been contracted while in 
Mexico recently. 

Two mines at Equality, the Hickory Hill 
and the West Side are reported to be shut 
down and the property in the hands of a 
receiver. John W. Shaw -of Harrisburg has 
been appointed receiver and is now at the 
property supervising what work is still be- 
ing done. The West Side is filling up with 
water and the company has not been able 
to keep any pumpmen on the job. Accord- 
ing to the report, the men employed have 
not received any pay for the last three two- 
weekly pays. 

John C. Nusbeck, formerly with the New 
York Central, has been appointed sales 
manager for the Atlas Coal & Coke Co., 
Chicago. 

Mine No. 18 of the By-Products Coal Co., 
at West Frankfort, which is under control 
of the Peabody interests, was closed down 
Dec. 20, and no definite time was given by 
the company as to when the plant would be 
reopened. This mine is one of the largest 
and oldest of the Peabody properties and 
its closing is attributed to the inability of 
the producers to offer coal on the market at 
prices approximating those quoted by pro- 
ducers in other coal fields. 

The Nason Coal Co., of Chicago, has re- 
cently purchased two more large tracts of 
coal land in Elk Prairie township, near 
Ina. The company already owns two other 
tracts in that same location. 

W. B. Miller, superintendent of Mine 18 
at West Frankfort, has resigned his posi- 
tion after several years of service. He is 
one of the best known coal men in 
southern Illinois, having worked for vari- 
ous mining companies throughout William- 
son and Jackson counties. 

The city of Murphysboro has filed suit 
against the Gartside Coal Co., of that city 
for $10,000 damages caused to certain 
streets in the city. The city alleges that the 
mine workings have caused a subsidence of 
paving. 

E. L. May, president of the General 
Coal & Mining Co., Freeburg, is now sales 
manager for the Fidelity Coal Co., of St. 
Louis, which has the exclusive sales agency 
for the General Coal & Mining Co. 


The Old Ben Coal Corporation has begun 
cutting down expenses in the way of closing 
certain mines in the southern part of the 
state. Mine No. 12 at Christopher and No. 
17 at Johnson City were closed on Dec> 20. 
It is said that the company might soon 
shut down others of its twelve mines in 
Franklin and Williamson counties. It is 
reported that other operators are now con- 
templating closing down, some being al- 
ready forced to do so by the poor market 
conditions and strong competition from non- 
union fields. 


INDIANA 


A deal for the purchase of a 1,620-acre 
tract of coal land a short distance from 
Evansville, on the Big Four R.R., by the 
Columbia Coal Co., is nearly completed. 
The land is owned by T. C. Bugg, secretary 
and general manager of the Commercial 
Coal Co. The Columbia company will buy 
land adjoining the Bugg tracts. The new 
mine probably will be situated about a 
mile and one-half east of Buckskin. The 
Columbia company formerly owned mines 
in Franklin County, Ill, and now has 
mining interests at Christopher. 


The closing of the operation of the 
Brazil division, Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
R.R., will prove a hardship to the GCraw- 
ford ‘Coal Co., as it has several holdin 
north of Brazil which will be left without 
railroad connections. Other mines in the 
Brazil territory have switches operating 
from the Big Four. The Brazil Division 
was originally known as the Chicago & 
Indiana Coal R.R. and formerly was a 
large carrier of coal from the Indiana fields 
to Chicago. The Indiana Public Service 
Commission is doing everything possible to 
save the road, and says that injunction 
proceedings will be instituted if the road 
is not operated after Dec. 30. 


Reassessment by the state board of coal 
companies in Warrick County is as follows: 
Big Four Coal Co., Boonville, assessment 
decreased from $35,000 to $30,000; Bosse 
Coal & Mining Co. and Bosse Ceal Co., 
Evansville, increased from $82,000 to $100,- 
000; Boonville Mining Co., increased from 
$59,775 to $65,100; Cypress Creek Coal 
Co., increased from $98,860 to $106,750; 
Elberfeld Coal Co., increased from _ $75,- 
000 to $100,765 ; Erie Canal Coal Co., Boon- 
ville, increased from $80,330 to $84,485; 
Sargent Coal Co., Newburg, increased from 
$42,485 to $45,000; Possum Ridge Coal 
Co., Evansville, increased from $40,000 to 
$50,000; Warrick Coal Mining Co., Boon- 
ville, increased from $97,170 to $107,000; 
J. Woolley Coal Co., Evansville, decreased 
from $30,000 to $25,000; Pigeon Creek Coal 
cor whee. increased from $85,000 to 


The Division of Geology of the} State De- 
partment of Conservation has prepared a 
new map of the Indiana coal fields.. The 
outcroppings of the more important veins, 
together with their approximate locations 
are shown. The map further shows the 
Eastern limit of the coal fields in detail 
together with the outcrops of veins known 
as Nos. 3, 5 and 7. An insert map of the 
state shows the area and size of the coal 
fields with respect to the entire common- 
wealth. Coal is found in twenty-seven 
counties in the state in an area of about 
7,000 square miles. The map is based on 
data collected by the geological survey for 
many years. 





KENTUCKY 


The Kelso Branch Coal Co., Denver. a 
few miles from Paintsville, has been char- 
tered with a capital of $25,000, by Paris, 
Labe and Eliza Polphrey. 


The Kentucky Block Coal Co. recently 
suffered a_ $20,000 fire loss of its machine 
shop, head house, two motors, mining ma- 
chinery, etc., at its plant on First Creek. 
Incendiarism is suspected. 


Following weeks of general depression 
throughout the east Kentucky coal fields, 
many of the mines have resumed opera- 
tions. Among them are the Consolidated 
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Fuel Co., having mines near Dalna and 
Blackey, in the Smoot Creek territory; the 
Consolidated Coal Co. in the Jenkins-Mc- 
Roberts section and the Elkhorn Coal Cor- 
poration in the Fleming-Haymond-Hemphill 
sections. 


Prospects for a return of river business 
are_ improving. With shipments to the 
Pittsburg Fuel Co., Louisville, a few days 
ago representing the first Pittsburg coal 
arriving by water in eight years, and in- 
creased water movement from West Vir- 
ginia, also some coal from eastern Ken- 
tucky via the Kentucky and Ohio Rivers, 
the situation is looking brighter. One 
company was formed a few weeks ago to 
bring coal by water to Louisville, and re- 
load to cars for delivery around Louisville. 


NEW YORK 


H. L. Harnden, who was connected with 
Garfield & Proctor Coal Co., New York, has 
become associated with The Tuttle-Burger 


Coal Co., Woolworth Bldg. He will look 
after the bituminous department of the 
company. Another addition to the Tuttle- 
Berger Co. is K. F. Cramer, of Hartford 


who has been appointed Connecticut repre- 
sentative. He will also cover part of 
Massachusetts. 


J. B. Roberts, the Buffalo representative 
of the Nicholson-Smith Coal Co., of Cleve- 
land, has resigned to take the position of 
sales manager of the Cleveland & Buffalo 
Coal Co., Buffalo. The Nicholson-Smith Co. 
will retire. The office has been taken by 
the Graves Coal & Coke Co., organized re- 
cently by Charles E. Graves, for several 
years manager of the bituminous trade of 
BE. L. Hedstrom. 


The United Fuel & Supply Co., Buffalo, 
a retail concern that formerly did a large 
business on the co-operative plan, with a 
considerable number of consumers as stock- 
holders, has gone into voluntary bank- 
ruptey, giving as assets $73,702.41 and as 
liabilities $57,925.94. The move was pre- 
cipitated by judgments filed by independent 


-anthracite operators in Wilkes-Barre. 


Among charters granted recently was one 
to C. W. Proctor to engage in the coal and 
wood business in Islip, Long Island, with a 
capital of $25,000. The other _incorporators 
are given as E. C. Proctor and D. D. White. 
Mr. Proctor is the president of the Calumet 
Coal Co. with New York offices at 17 Bat- 
tery Place. 


Lippincott, Mills & Co., Inc., has been 
granted a New York charter to deal in coal, 
coke, ores, scrap, iron and steel products 
and ferro alloys, and to do a general im- 
porting and exporting business. The new 
company has offices at 17 Battery Place, 
New York and in the Hippodrome Bldg., 
‘eveland. G. W. Lippincott, head of Lip- 
pincott & Co., wholesale coal dealers, Cleve- 
land, is president. William H. Mills, New 
York, who retired three years ago as presi- 
dent of Naylor & Co., is vice president and 
treasurer. A. L. Irwin, of Lippincott & Co., 
Cleveland, is vice president. P. L. Smith, 
New York, for nineteen years identified 
with Naylor & Co., resigned to become sec- 
retary of the new company. 


A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
in the United States District Court, New 
York City. against Leander D. Lovell and 
Frederick C. Sheldon, doing business as 
Borden & Lovell. The creditors and their 
claims are Sackett Coal Co., $7,500; M. & 
J. Tracy, $38, and United States Trucking 
Co., $134. Judge A. N. Hand has appointed 
Sah than Wilds receiver, with a bond of 
1,000. 


The Wabash Fuel Co., Buffalo, has gone 
into voluntary bankruptcy. The schedule 
filed shows liabilities amounting to $70,- 
966 and assets of $41,446. The company did 
a heavy business in the active bituminous 
trade of the summer and fall of 1920, but 
is said to have sold to all sorts of people 
and carried on business in a loose way gen- 
erally. 


W. B. Watchler, until recently manager 
of the Chicago district for the industrial 
bearings division, Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co., has been promoted and transferred 
to the New York headquarters of the di- 
vision as engineer in charge of general 
applications. 


OHIO 


Sales representatives of the S. J. Patter- 
son Coal Co., with offices in Dayton, and 
one of the largest distributors of Poca- 
hontas coal in the United States, held their 
annual convention late in December. At 
a dinner given at the Dayton Country Club, 


R. D. Patterson made an address in which 


he outlined the plans of the coming year. 


COAL AGE 


Dexter & Carpenter, Inec., are opening an 
office at Cincinnati in charge of George M. 
Carpenter, Jr., formerly associated with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co., as 
Western sales manager. 


Cc. A. Albright, of the Albright Coal Co., 
was named president of the retail coal 
dealers’ board of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce at the annual election. E. C. 
Brown, of Brown Bros. Coal Co., was named 
vice-president ; J. E. Anderson of the Cuya- 
hoga Coal Co., treasurer, and F. J. Vasek 
was re-elected secretary. All are prominent 
in Cleveland coal circles and have been in 
the coal business in Cleveland for many 
years. 


The Lomi Coal Co., Cadiz, owning large 
stripping operations, has contracted with 
the Roberts & Schaefer Co. for the com- 
plete installation of conveying, tipple and 
loading equipment. 

The Warner Collieries Co., Cleveland 
has contracted for a complete installation of 
Marcus steel tipple with loading booms at 
their new mine at Fairpoint. 


OKLAHOMA 


In addition to much drilling by the Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Co. to locate coal east 
and southeast of Centralia, Craig County, 
there now is to be a general drilling cam- 
paign northwest of that place by S. E. 
Banzet, who has just completed the pur- 
chase of options on 10,000 acres of prospec- 
tive coal land. Banzet represents parties 
interested in the building of a railroad 
through that section and if coal is found 
to underlay this land a railroad may be 
expected to follow the prospecting. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


In the Johnstown District the old firms 
are still in existence, but a large number 
of those establishing themselves in busi- 
ness during the rush have pulled up stakes 
and are gone. The firms that opened offices 
in Johnstown during the high price period 
and which closed during 1921 are: The 
Blair Park Coal & Coke Co.; the B. Nicol 
Co.; Campbell, Peacock & Kinzer Co; Prod- 
uce Fuel Co.; Swayne & Co.; International 
Fuel & Iron Co.; Coale & Co.; Butler Coal 
Co.; Eastern Coal & Coke Co.; M. F. Lersch 
& Son; Sieler Coal Co.; Knickerbocker Fuel 


Co.; Wright, Gibson & Co.; Alden Coal 
Mining Co. and Frame, Friend and Stine- 
man. 


The Somerset-Cambria Coal Mining Co., 
with headquarters in Johnstown, has pur- 
chased a tract of 110 acres in Somerset 
County one mile from Somerset. An option 
has also been taken on an additional 500- 
acre tract. The company will centralize 
operation in one shaft which is located 
within 200 feet of the main line of the B. 
& QO. railroad. R. H. Speicher is president. 


The Flenner Coal Co. at South Fork, has 
closed its operations indefinitely. The com- 
pany employed fifty men and supplied the 
Pennsylvania with coal for the engines on 
the South Fork branch. The present con- 
tract at $2 per ton has expired and the 
company refuses to pay above $1.75. 


The Forks Coal Mining Co. has taken 
over the operation of the South Fork Bitu- 
minous Coal Co., at South Fork and has 
placed it under the management of R. H. 
Moore of Portage. The South Fork com- 
pany operated one mine with 80 men. The 
Forks company has now three mines and 
will employ 400 men. The Forks concern 
operates nine mines in Cambria County, 
with a total of 1,200 men. 


The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 
has sunk a new slope into workings of the 
Tresckow Mines close to a portion worked 
out many years ago by primitive min- 
ing methods. Although abandoned for almost 
half a century, the corporation will reopen 
the section and retimber it. 


Three mine officials were seriously burned 
in a gas explosion in No. 3 slope of the 
Susquehanna Collieries Co. in Newport 
Township. A pocket of gas was ignited 
during an inspection tour. The burned men 
were taken at once to Nanticoke State 
Hospital. 


J. W.. Howard, of Clarksburg, 
severed his connection with the J. KE. Long 
Coal Co., has become identified with the 
Thomas N. Mordue Co., with headquarters 
in Pittsburgh. 


An interesting meeting was held in Nan- 
ticoke recently relative to a revival of the 
Nanticoke Mining Institute, a conference be- 
ing held with Mr. Loomis of the State 
Department of Education, in charge of vo- 
eational work in the’ anthracite region. A 
syllabus of studies is to be prepared by a 
committee conferring with Mr. Loomis. 


having 
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A. J. Musser has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Clearfield Bituminous 
Coal Corporation, with headquarters at 
Indiana, succeeding H, B. Douglas, assigned 
to other duties. ’ 


Fire recently destroyed the tipple at the 
Tremont Mine of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
near Fayette City, entailing a loss of 
$20,000, 


E. J. Myers, representing the Wholesale 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, is calling upon the 
trade formerly visited by W. B. Sneathen, 
who is spending the winter in California. 


Alvan Markle, of Hazleton, chairman of 
the anthracite joint scale committee in 1916 
and 1920, sails for Europe at the end of 
this month as special assistant to the Post- 
master General, by appointment of Presi- 


dent Harding, to study postal savings 
systems in Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium and _ Holland. He will return 


some time in February. Mr. Markle was 
appointed as a representative of Pennsyl- 
vania banking interests in the conference 
on improving the United States postal sav- 
ings banks, held at Los Angeles, Cal., 
earlier this year. 


The new Anthracite Mine Cave Commis- 
sion—J. B. Smith, Philip R. Bevan and T. H. 
B. Lyon—visited Harrisburg recently and 
called upon Attorney-General Alter to get 
information relative to their powers. As 
nobody seems to have accepted the Fowler 
act, under which the commission was con- 
stituted, the appointees are in the peculiar 
situation of holding positions but having no 
real jobs. Mr. Alter told the members that 
their work would be necessarily limited 
until the Supreme Court had passed upon 
constitutional questions with respect to an- 
thracite legislation, but the commission 
nevertheless calle@ on the Governor to 
thank him for the appointments, and later 
collected a mass of information on an- 
thracite mines at the State Department of 
Mines. 


Business in the Connellsville coke region 
is declining. The 4,000 ovens fired about 
a month ago by the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
are now working only three or four days 
a week. W. J. Rainey, Inec., has put its 
ovens at Allison out and is now shipping 
all coal from that plant. The Hillman 
Coal & Coke Co. has put out ovens at its 
Isabella plant, shipping all coal and running 
mostly on river shipments. The river mines 
of the H. C. Frick company are running 
full, shipping coal by river to the Clair- 
oe byproduct plant of the Carnegie Steel 

oO. 


TENNESSEE 


Settlement of the labor trouble in the 
Knoxville coal district will give temporary 
work to 12,000 miners and reopen 200 mines 
in Kentucky and east Tennessee. 


The Tennessee Consolidated Coal Co., 
Palmer, has just completed its revolving 
dump, at its cross-over tipple, and has also | 
finished the installation of new power-house 
equipment. It is proposed to bring all 
the coal from the four openings by motors 
to one tipple, and when this is done its daily 
capacity will be from 1,500 to 2,000 tons. 


The Tennessee Supreme Court has _ sus- 
tained the decision of Chancellor Garvin 
of Hamilton County in the case of the 
Equitable Trust Co. of New York against 
the Dayton Coal & Iron Co., of Dayton, 
whereby the chancellor held the stockholders 
of the company liable for debts aggregating 
$500,000. The Bank of Scotland in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, is the principal stockholder 
of the company, hence is liable for the 
debts. 





TEXAS 


The Calvert Coal Co., operating a number 
of mines near Rockdale, is arranging for 
the opening of a new mine near Bremond, 
Robertson County, and equipment for this 
purpose will be installed at an early date. 
The company has over 1,300 acres of land 
in this district and plans for extensive 
operations. J. B. Robinson is manager. 


UTAH 


Emil Ostlurd, of Castle Gate is now con- 
nected with the Utah Fuel Co., in the 
capacity of mine inspector. 


The Salina’ Coal Co. of Salt Lake City 
has been authorized by the State Securities 
Commission to sell $450,000 worth of addi- 
tional bonds. The company has a ecapital 
of $1,000,000, 


Joseph Sheya, of Price, has sold 40 acres 
of coal land on Gordon Creek to the Great 
Western Coal Co. Consideration is $19,000 
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John Thorpe, of Winter Quarters, is now 
mine superintendent of the Utah Fuel Co. 


Utah coal, coke and iron properties have 
been merged in a $25,000,000 corporation 
with W. E. Creed of Pittsburgh, of the 
Columbia Steel Co. and Pacific Gas-Electric 
Co., as the head. 


The Lion Coal Co. of Ogden is to sell its 
title to two and one-half miles of railroad 
spur connecting the coal properties at Wattis 
with the line of the Utah Ry. at Wattis 
Junction, the purchaser being the latter 
company. The consideration is $200,000. 
The line was built during the war and the 
rails were purchased in Belgium through 
the efforts of John M. Browning of Ogden, 
inventor of the Browning pistols. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Insufficient fuel funds have caused the 
Navy Department to abandon the joint 
maneuvers of the Atlantic and Pacific fleet 
which were scheduled to be held at Panama 
Bay in February and March. The Depart- 
ment last year asked Congress for 
million dollars for fuel for the year which 
began July 1, 1921, but the appropriation 
was cut to 173% million dollars and a 
deficiency of 123 million dollars was re- 
cently refused by the House Appropriations 
Committee, which insisted that the Navy 
should keep within Congressional allot- 
ments. 

The Bureau of Mines announces that 
tentative recommendations for international 
standardization of mine rescue and recovery 
operations in coal mines have been practi- 
cally completed by a subcommittee of the 
Mine Rescue Standardization Committee. 


Opposition to the decree of the District 
Court for the Eastern Distric: of Pennsyl- 
vania in the disposition of shares of stock 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co., is made by the Continental Insurance 
Co., and the Fidelity Phenix Wir. Insurance 
Co., of New York, in a brief to the Su- 
preme Court, which will hear this case in 
January. It is contended by the insurance 
companies that the disposition of the stock 
is inequitable to the common stockholders of 
the Reading. 

In the tariff hearings before the Senate 
Finanee Committee opposition was mani- 
fested to a duty on Cuban sugar on the 
firound that it would affect coal exports to 
Cuba, which are estimated at about $13,- 
000,000 worth of bituminous coal a year. 


Sanitary surveys have been made of some 
of the mining camps in the States of IIl- 
linois, "<entucky, California, Arizona and 
Utah, by the Bureau of Mines. Reports 
ealling attention to good and bad sanitary 
conditions, with specific recommendations 
for the betterment or correction of the 
latter, have been forwarded to those most 
vitally interested, after having been re- 
viewed by engineers and sanitarians in the 
Washington office. 


COAL AGE 


WEST VIRGINIA 


William O’Toole, of Gary, has accepted 
the post of minister to Paraguay. The new 
minister is vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Central Pocahontas Coal Co. 
Mr. O’Toole is arranging his affairs with a 
view to leaving for Paraguay in the near 
future. 


Charleston capitalists have launched the 


Stone Cliff Collieries Co. with general 
headquarters at Charleston, this concern 
being capitalized at $50,000. Principal 


stockholders are C. A. Brockman, Lucy W. 
Brockman, T. P. Watts, E. H. McNeil and 
A. S. Guthrie, of Charleston. 


Operations are to be conducted in the 
vicinity of Henry in the Upper Potomac 
field by the newly organized Superior Splint 
Coal Co., in which West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania capitalists are interested and 
which has a capital stock of $150,000. 
Leading figures in the new company are 
McClelland Leonard, George Whyle, Harold 
Hutchinson, of Uniontown, Pa.; Parley De 
Berry and O. L. Hall of Clay, W. Va. 


All the mines of the West Virginia-Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. in Brook County, have been 
closed down because the company is unable 
to compete with non-union mines. For the 
time being 800 men will be out of em- 
ployment. 


George Wolfe, secretary of the Winding 
Gulf Operators’ Association, accompanied 
by his wife, spent the Christmas holidays 
with relatives and friends in Jacksonville, 
Fla., not returning to the field until the 
first of the year. He took advantage of the 
general shutdown of mines to visit a part 
of the country where he spent his boyhood 
and which he had not seen for thirty years. 


George M. Jones, Herbert Jones and 
associates of Huntington have purchased 
the property of the McGregor Coal Co., 
at Slagle, including 3,500 acres of coal for 
a price said to approximate $650,000. 

A total of 450 acres of coal in the 
Waynesburg seam on Doll’s Run, tapped 
by the Morgantown & Wheeling, has 
changed hands, having been secured by the 
Allianee Coal Co., of Bluefield. The land 
was sold by David Brewer, Clark and David 
Lemley, Calvin Morris and others, the deal 
being made on a royalty basis instead of 
a cash transaction. Plans are under way 
to develop the property without delay and 
to have a mine in operation by spring. The 
original owners have reserved the rights to 
the Sewickley and Pittsburgh veins in the 
tracts sold. 


The Tug River Collieries Co. of William- 
son has increased its capital stock, under 
authority of the secretary of state of West 
Virginia, from $25,000 to $50,000. Permis- 
sion has been granted by the same official 
to the Lindsey Coal Mining Co. to do busi- 
ness in West Virginia. ; 

C. H. Jenkins, treasurer of the Hutchin- 
son Coal Co. was a visitor in Washington 
and in Logan the week before Christmas. 
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At Washington he attended a meeting of the 
Railroad Relations Committee of the 
National Coal Association. 


An injunction has been granted by Judge 
Lazelle of Monongalia County, enjoining 
the Fiedler-Davis Fuel Co. and Stanley H. 
Fiedler from distributing and disposing of 
the property and assets until an action in 
law by the Browning Coke Co, to recover 
$1,826.29 has been decided. This injunction 
was granted upon the application of counsel 
for the Browning company. 


J. C. Evans, secretary and sales man- 
ager of the Fairmont Mining Machinery 
Co., has tendered his resignation to become 
connected with the Huntington Supply & 
Mr. Evans will make his 
headquarters at Bluefield. 


Operations have been resumed at the 
plant of the Beechwood Coal & Coke Co., at 


‘Claremont in the New River field after an 


idleness covering a period of several weeks. 
Employes petitioned the company and voted 
to accept a reduced wage. 


The Wythe Block Coal Co., of Hunting- 
ton, With mining operations and mineral 
land holdings in.Webster County, has been 
thrown into involuntary bankruptcy in Fed- 
eral court on the petition of the firm of 
Thomas Rich & Co., Lanesbottom Bank and 
George R. Morton of Camden. The court 
granted the petition and has designated 
George R. Morton to act as receiver. 


Glen Rogers is to be the seat of the 
Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Co., and this will 
rank as one of the biggest operating com- 
panies in the Wyoming County field now 
undergoing such rapid development. Boston 
capitalists are largely interested in this 
company which has spent the last two 
years in getting its holdings in Raleigh 
and Wyoming counties ready for develop- 
ment. Shipments will begin as soon as the 
Virginian completes an extension from its 
main line at Maben to Glen Rogers. Con- 
struction work has been completed on a 
brick plant with a capacity of 25,000 brick 
a day and a million dollar power plant 
is now under construction. 


A. J. Salzer of the Southern Coal Cor- 
poration of Fairmont was a visitor at 
Weston a day or so before Christmas. 





CANADA 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued a statement giving the output of coal 
in Canada during 1921 as 14,727,044 net 
tons, December production being estimated. 
The output in 1920 was 16,631,954 tons. 
All the provinees show decreases except 
British Columbia, the output of which is 
slightly increased. Alberta heads the list 
with a figure of 5,763,145 tons, as compared 
with 6,833,500 tons in 1920, and Nova Sco- 
tia’s production was 5,580,722 tons, as com- 
pared with 6,420,291 tons for 1920. 














Traffic News 


The I. C. C. has suspended until May 29 
proposed reductions in rates on bituminous 
coal from Kentucky, Tennessee and West 
Virginia mines on the L. & N. to destina- 
tions on the Southern Ry. in Indiana and 
Illinois. 


The commission assigned for hearing at 
Washington, Jan. 11, the proposed reduc- 
tion of 5c. per ton on coai from Alabama, 
Kentucky and Illinois mines to Gulfport, 
Miss., when for bunkerage, for export, or 
when for points in Florida and Texas ac- 
cessible Sy water. but an increase of 20c. 
per tor when handled through tipple. for 
other purposes. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio, in a recent 
decision, held that any railroad operated in 
Qhio, no matter how short a line must be 
open to everybody’s traffic, and ordered the 
Billonvale & Smithfield Railroad Co., Jef- 
terson County to cease accepting only ship- 
ments of the United Staves Coal Co. The 
ling runs from Dillonvale to Bradley, serv- 
ins, the operations of the Unitea States Coal 
(\“. Bradley is a mining town and the 
Diilonvale & Smithfield had not in the past 
furnished service to the general public. 











Recent Patents 





Drill Sharpener. Edward O. Oldham, 
Denver, Colo., assignor to Denver Rock 
Drill ~Mfg. Co., Denver, Colo., 1,394,214. 


ODE 285 1 Oze 
270,050. 


Hopper Car. Mark A. Villiamo, 
Gastle}, Pas, 15392,37%.2 Oct 4701921. 
Nov. 3, 1920; serial No. 421,522. 


Apparatus for Handling Coal. Charles 
Williamson, Chicago, I1l., 1,392,382. Oct. 4, 
1921. Filed Aug. 9, 1917; serial No. 185,402. 


Filed Jan. 7, 1919; serial No. 


New 
Filed 











Trade Catalogs 





Cadillac Portable Electric Blower—Clem- 
ents Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. Description of 
small blowers for use in keeping machines 
free from dust.—Advertiser. 


Sullivan Air Lift Pumps—Sullivan Ma- 
ehinery Co., Chicago, Ill. Bulletin 71-G. 
Pp. 40; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Description 
ofthe Sullivan Air Lift Pumping System.— 
Advertiser. 





Obituary 





Word has been received of the death of 
William Alexander MelIntosh, pioneer coal 
operator and banker in Pittsburg 35 years 
ago. He died at his cottage on the Gilbert 
estate at Grims Dyke, Harrow Weald, 10 
miles outside of London, in his eighty-fifth 
year. Old-time Pittsburgers will recall the 
elder McIntosh as an associate of Andrew 
Carnegie, William Coleman, John Walker 
and other pioneers in banking and the coal 
and steel industries in Pittsburg. 


John Holden Thomas, an official of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal & Iron 
Co., dropped dead recently near Wico- 
nisco. He is survived by five sons and 
three daughters. 





Coming Meetings _ 


American Wood Preservers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting on Jan. 24, 25 
and 26 at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, II. 
Secretary, G. M. Hunt, Madison, Wis. 

American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers will hold its midwinter convention in 
New York City, Feb. 15, 16 and 17. Sec- 
retary, F. L. Hutchinson, 29 West. 39th 
St.. New York City. 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will meet on Feb. 20 to 


23 in New York City. Secretary, F: F. 
rere tes ot 29 West 39th St., New York 
ity. 


_The American Institute of Consulting En- 
gineers, Inc., will hold its annual meeting 
Jan. 16, 1922, at the Engineers’ Club, 32 


West 40th St., New York City. Secretary 
a. A. Mollitor, 35 Nassau St., New York 
1G 

Southern Appalachian. Coal Operators’ 


Association Will hold its next meeting Jan. 
27, 1922, at Knoxville, Tenn. Secretary, J. 
E. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn. ” 

Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association of 
Ohio will hold its annual meeting on Feb. 
13, 1922, at Cleveland, Ohio; D. F. Hurd, 
secretary. 

‘Tug River Coal Operators Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Welch, W. 
Va.,.on Jan. 18, 1922. Secretary, C.-C. 
Morfit, Welch. = 
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Coal on Verge of Upturn in Country’s Business Cycle 


Industry Hits Bottom—Recovery Will Be Gradual but Unhampered 
—Railroads Getting on Their Feet, Public Utilities Continue Strong, 
and Iron and Steel on Mend—Coal Output Will Improve This Year 


man must attempt it. The beginning of a new 

year is by custom a time of retrospect and pros- 
pect. Industry is now adding up inventories, offsetting 
assets against liabilities, and taking a fresh grasp of 
the helm for 1922. 

The coal industry, having suffered the travail of 
1921, faces the new year with hope and expectancy, 
fully aware of the hazards that lie ahead. Real pros- 
perity for it always is a consequence of general pros- 
perity. Since 30 to 40 per cent of anthracite and 80 
_ per cent of bituminous coal are used by industry and 
transportation, it is obvious that the coal trade will 
flourish only as its customers are busy and in need of 
fuel. Essential then as a first step in our contemplation 

of 1922 is a survey of the present condition and the 


Pre mst is hazardous, yet today every business 


future expectations of the business of our customers. 

First, a word about our position in the business 
“cycle.” Progress on the upturn and at the top of a 
cycle connotes prosperity. We had that prosperity in 
1919 and in the first part of 1920. The breaking point, 
which always marks a crisis, was reached in the last 
half of 1920. The downgrade which followed—falling 
prices, business failures, deflation, unemployment— 
marks a period of depression. Admittedly we are in 
that period now. But production in many lines is im- 
proving, markets are stabilizing, and conditions, es- 
pecially among raw and basic materials, are growing 
steadily healthier. We are moving warily forward, 
peering hopefully ahead for, and almost discerning, the 
business revival that is sure to appear. We will not be 
fooled by any false prosperity, however. Indications 
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Miners’ Union: “Don’t be afraid of Puss. 
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She never hurt anyone.” 


Operators: “You’ll have to throw that animal out before we will talk business.” 
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must be absolute before we will believe that good times 
have returned. In other words, while the country re- 
mains psychologically in depression, physically it is 
already on the upturn. The year 1922 will be marked 
by a gradual recovery unattended by relapse or boom, 
either of which would be damaging. We are on our 
way, though no one can say how long it will take to 
reach the point where industry may again be reported 
busy and buying coal. 

The literature of the new year bears abundant testi- 
mony to the truth of the old adage that “hope springs 
eternal in the human breast.” At the beginning of 
1922 there seems to be a conspiracy against pessimism 
in the writings of the perennial reviewers. Many 
signs of recovery lead financiers, business men and 
economists to predict improvement and to assert that 
business is making progress in the “positive phase of 
the cycle.” 

Herbert Hoover summarizes the situation by saying 
that “Our year of liquidation is over and we can look 
forward to a year of recuperation. Except for the sea- 
sonal dip of the winter we should have a continuous 
lessening of unemployment and an increasing better- 
ment in the agricultural situation. We have passed 
through the most precipitous price drop in our his- 
tory—a drop averaging nearly 50 per cent and necessi- 
tating the writing of something over $20,000,000,000 
off our books as a nation during 1921. We have gotten 
through the credit strain that has been involved in this 
violent writing down of national inventories; we have 
absorbed the enormous surplus of goods carried over 
from the post-war boom; we are on much sounder foun- 
dations.” 

Railroads, the largest coal consumers, are in the 
throes of readjustment. Wages of railroad labor and 
freight rates must be reduced yet farther and traffic 
must increase before the companies come into the mar- 
ket for the vast quantities of supplies and equipment 
they so urgently need. Engine-fuel consumption, the 
backbone of the steam coal trade, was below par in 
1921; it will be better in 1922 as the year progresses. 
Public utilities and central power stations have been 
the most consistent consumers of coal of any large 
users. The anticipated growth of the power business 
insures a continuance of this market for steam coal. 

The iron and steel industry is on the mend. The low 
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point in pig-iron output was reached in midsummer, 
since which time the swing has been consistently up- 
ward. The most optimistic, however, do not expect a 
rapid rise in the demand for iron and steel products or 
a return to anything like capacity output until large 
construction again begins, which may not be in 1922. 
As this industry consumes about 20 per cent of the coal 
produced, either as coal or as coke, this forecast is of 
deep import to the coal producers. Until the iron and 
steel industry is again operating somewhere near the 
1916-1920 rate, the figure of 500,000,000 tons of bi- 
tuminous coal in a year will not easily be attained. 

Foreign business off shore in coal practically van- 
ished in 1921. The winning back of a normal fair 
Share of the world’s export coal trade will be slowly 
accomplished, but there will be no such increments to 
production in 1922 as in 1920 on this account. 

Production of bituminous coal and anthracite in 1921 
was. nearly 499,000,000 tons, a decrease of 146,400,000 
net tons, or 22.6 per cent, from 1920. This was the 
lowest record in nine years, or since 1911. We are con- 
fident that it represents a low mark and that both 1922 
and 1923 will exceed 1921 in tonnage. 

In point of quality output the coal industry fared 
better than the average of all business in the country. 
Prices and profits, however, were depressed below ton- 
nage and the year was a trying one for the union 
fields, for owners, operators and mine labor alike. The 
shaking down from the opulent times which began in 
the autumn of 1916 and ended four years later is hav- 
ing a wholesome effect on the industry. It induced 
better methods of mining, greater use of marketing, 
more consistent and intelligent marketing, and forced a 
fuller realization of responsibility toward the public. 
Also it promoted better co-operation within the indus- 
try and tended to weed out the weaker, superfluous 
element from the trade. 

The brighter prospect of 1922 does not shine uni- 
formly on the coal industry, for the dark cloud of labor 
trouble hangs over more than two-thirds of the fields. 
Looking in one direction a better, more prosperous year 
is plainly discernible for the non-union operators. 
Looking in the other direction, at those under the 
shadow, the best that can be said is that only when the 
issue of union labor dominance is settled can unionized 
territory feel the stimulus of the better times. 
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Production of Bituminous Coal by Months, 1921* 








Year to 
January February March April May June July August September October November to Nov. 30 
Alabama.......... 1,338,000 1,068,000 995,000 900,000 910,000 950,000 870,000 1,005,000 1,045,000 1,235,000 1,120,000 11,436,000 
Arkansas: ...: 5... é 57,000 9,000 120,000 111,000 129,000 144,000 147,000 157,000 152,000 0,000 23,000 1,549,000 
Colorado todoh aoadee 1,054,000 747,000 618,000 643,000 674,000 548,000 663,000a 777,000 862,000 900,080 998,000 8. 484,000 
Illinois OER 7,074,000 5,313,000 5,100,000 4,580,000 5,080,000 4,939,000 4,841,000 ,196,000 6,325,000 8,100,000 6,115,000 63,610,000 
Indiana 0 1,834,000 1,720,000 1,240,000 1,425,000 1,430,000 1,360,000 1,720,000. 1,750,000 2,250,000 1,689,000 18,661,000 
Iowa 506,000 89,000 417,000 387,000 371,000 354,000 456,000 483,000 644,000 555,000 72,000 
Kansas 399,000 389,000 382,000 363,000 373,000 396,000 426,000 433,000 438,000 120,000 3,849,000 
Kentucky 2,028,000 2,100,000 2,053,000 2,489,000 2,659,000 2,311,000 2,562,000 2,601,000 3,049,000 2,600,000 27,220,000 
aryland 28,000 07,000 189,000 188,000 180,000 8,000 62,000 57,000 184,000 124,000 2,008,000 
Michigan 98,000 80,000 72,000 73,000 84,000 7,000 2,000 94,000 116,000 107,000 1,028,000 
issouri. . 310,000 320,000 287,000 312,000 325,000 319,000 332,000 350,000 428,000 341,000 3,757,000 
Montana.... 283,000 274,000 211,000 202,000 194,000 226,000 307,000 351,000 404,000 379,000 3,110,000 
New Mexico 203,000 204,000 197,000 175,000 173,000 192,000 189,000 188,000 184,000 169,000 2,136,000 
North Dakota 54,000 53,000 35,000 32,000 33,000 35,000 50,000 63,000 77,000 92,000 580,000 
Ohio. 2,232,000 2,335,000 2,098,000 2,742,000 2,822,000  2,615,00 2,868,000 2,715,000 3,524,000 2,741,000 29,655,000 
Oklahoma......... 230,000 173,000 68,000 82,000 77,000 88,000 198,000 35,000 21,000 62,000 205,000 2,239,000 
Pennsylvania...... 11,465,000 8,930,000 8,620,000 7,124,000 9,576,000 9,593,000 8,175,000a 9, 158,000 9,161,000 11, 786, 000 10, 225, 000 103,991,000 
“LEQNESEEG, ss. +. «5's 54000 371,000 57,000 28,000 363,000 79,000 330,000 "387, 000 5,000 000 03,000 4,249,000 
Gxne ines. 2 102,000 81,000 83,000 76,000 95,000 9,000 96,000 $4,000 74,000 5G°000 65, 000 925,000 
Utah ee ie hs 397,000 309,000 257,000 234,000 259,000a 220,000 267,000 412,000 442,000 428,000 353,000 3,631,000 
Virginia we? fac. ts 518,000 408,000 378,000 3,883,000 417,000 4,000 385,000 389,000 445,000 548,000 494,000 4,769,000 
Washington....... 270,000 244,000 265,000 69,000 180,000 172,000 172,000 191, "000 231,000 284,000 275,000 2,453,000 
West Virginia. .... 6,229,000 4,307,000 4,670,000 5,091,000 6, atk 000 7,117,000 5,659,000 5, 654, 000-5, 796, 000 7,141,000 5,917.000 64,162,000 
Wyoming nce. «2 694,000 598,000 576,000 540,000 3,000 0,000 29,000 09, 000 784,000 991,000 802,000 7,216,000 
Other Statest es 65 10,000 8,000 14,000 11,000 49 000 ,000 10,000 10,000 9:000 8,000 8,000 105,000 
Total bituminous 40,270,000 30,851,000 30,392,000 27,553,000 33,330,000 33,896,000 30,385,000 34,538,000 35,127,000 43,733,000 36,020,000 376,095,000 
Anthracite. . 7,410,000 7,701,000 7,406,000 7,703,000 7,497,000 7,786,000 7,050,000 7,196,000 ri 124, 000 7,580,000 


*Rstimates of the United States Geological Survey: 
fIncludes California, Georgia, Idaho, Arizona and South Dakota. 
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Coal Production Equalled by Few Other Industries 


Basic Character of This Fuel Proved When Anthracite Grazes 1920 Out- 
put and Bituminous Falls Only 27 Per Cent Short, Despite Depression— 


Some Union Mines Prostrate While 


‘Tex 1921 production record of American coal is 
equalled by few industries except the railroads 
in the ton mileage they handled. Pennsylvania 
anthracite fields come within a million and a half 
tons of that substantial mining year 1920, while the 
country’s soft-coal output fell but 27 per cent short— 
an estimated 407,000,000 tons as compared with 
556,000,000 tons. Even the record-breaking 1918 ex- 
ceeded 1921 by only 30 per cent. Although 1911, with 
405,907,000 tons, was the worst recent year surpassed by 
1921, yet the 1921 performance is so satisfactory in 
the face of the general and extreme business depression 
that it clearly demonstrates the basic character of coal. 

Considered in broad geographic subdivisions we find 
some variations from the general production average 
for bituminous coal. The largest producing area, 
commonly described as the middle and northern Ap- 
palachian region and comprising the fields in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania extending south to West Virginia and 
eastern Kentucky, produced 73 per cent of the 1920 
output. The highest ratio was recorded in Illinois, 
Indiana and western Kentucky, where 1921 was 75.5 
per cent of 1920. The Rocky Mountain region recorded 
73 per cent, and Washington 72.3.. The Missouri Valley 
region, made up of the coal fields from North Dakota 
to Texas, showed in 1921 an output 65 per cent of 1920. 

In finer detail, however, there is a wide and dis- 
couraging disparity between the degrees of activity of 
individual districts, and as between single operating 
units there is the full range from no production in 1921 
to full-time operation. These differences in nearly all 
instances are directly attributable to competition for 
business, lower prices and inability of operators em- 


Non-Union Set High-Water Marks 


ploying union labor under contracts for higher wages 
to meet the selling prices of those employing non- 
union labor, whose wages were reduced during the year. 
The important exception, of course, was the anthracite 
region, where, although wages and prices were the 
highest on .record, practically full-time operation was 
enjoyed. Until there shall be a substitute for anthra- 
cite for household use, demand for this fuel will not be 
seriously affected by price. 

Union soft-coal districts in the northern and central 
Appalachian region—namely, central Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh, all of Ohio, Fairmont, Maryland, Kanawha 
and New River—suffered severe reductions in output 
as a result of the competition of neighboring non-union 
districts in the same region. Somerset, Connellsville, 
Logan, Winding Gulf and the fields along the Norfolk 
& Western, the high-volatile Kenova-Thacker field 
and Pocahontas, eastern Kentucky, and Virginia made 
up what the union districts lost, thereby bringing the 
record for the year for the region as a whole to 73 
per cent of 1920. In other words, although the demand 
for coal from the markets reached by this large pro- 
ducing area was eminently satisfactory in view of the 
greatly depressed status of industry generally, the divi- 
sion of the trade was far from equitable. In some in- 
stances union mines were prostrate while non-union 
mines recorded the best year in their history. 

Central Pennsylvania was one of the hardest hit of 
the union fields. Production in this district in 1921 
was 67.6 per cent of that in 1920, compared with 73 
for the United States and 73 for the middle and north- 
ern Appalachian regions. The union mines in this 
field produced 71 per cent of the total in 1920, or 





Average Daily Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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*From weekly report of Geological Survey. 
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41,302,415 tons, and the non-union mines produced 29 
per cent, or 16,870,000 tons. In 1921 the union mines 
produced 62 per cent of the total production, or 
24,366,000 tons, while the non-union mines produced 
38 per cent, or 14,934,000 tons. 

If the union mines had maintained their percentage, 
their production for 1921 would have been 27,903,000 
tons, which was 3,537,000 tons more than they did 
produce. The non-union mines in 1921 did 89 per cent 
of their 1920 production, whereas the union mines did 
but 59 per cent. Union mines bore the loss in pro- 
duction in this field in 1921. 

Diagrams portraying percentage of full-time opera- 
tion and the causes limiting production in each field 
are reproduced throughout this issue of COAL AGE. 
The data are taken from the weekly reports of the 
Geological Survey and reproduced through the courtesy 
of the Bureau of Coal Economics of the National Coal 
Association. These pictures show more strikingly than 
words the advantages to some and the disadvantages to 
others of unstabilized wages and costs. The producer 
with a high cost consequent on high wages cannot sell 
his product, neither can the union miner demanding 
high wages sell his labor, as against other coal and 
labor at lower prices. 

Alabama and Tennessee, although largely non-union, 
made no better showing than they did in 1920. This 
was principally because Alabama, the larger producer, 
depends on a circumscribed market of which the de- 
pressed Southern iron and steel industry is the largest 
consumer, and this business was as depressed in the 
South in 1921 as elsewhere in the United States. It 
was not until the end of 1921 that operators in Ten- 
nessee having agreements with union miners reduced 
wages and were thus able to compete for a share of the 
going business. The important railroad fuel demand, 
the mainstay of the Southern fields, after iron and steel, 
was fair in 1921, but not sufficient to counteract the 
other depressing influences. 

Two factors, railroad fuel and domestic business, sus- 
tained Illinois, Indiana and western Kentucky fields and 
permitted a record of 75.5 per cent of 1920, the best 
year, bar none, these fields as a whole ever enjoyed. In 
1918 more than 60 per cent of the output of Illinois was 
shipped to railroads and retail dealers and more than 50 
per cent of the output from the mines in Indiana went 
to the same markets. The retail trade was pursued by 
operators in these fields with particular vigor in 1921. 
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In recent years the output of Illinois has been ap- 
proximately one-quarter mine-run, one-quarter screen- 
ings and the remaining half lump, egg and nut. That 
is, for each ton of fine coal, two tons of. prepared coal 
were produced. In pre-war years there was little de- 
mand for prepared sizes in the summer months and 
therefore screenings, a resultant product, usually were 
scarce. During the autumn and winter as_house- 
holders and, in turn, retailers bought the domestic sizes, 
the byproduct screenings became overabundant. 

In 1921 conditions were quite reversed. So hard did 
the operators push the sale of their domestic coal, so 
energetically did they promote the distribution of pre- 
pared coal during the summer of 1921, that on June 30 
there were no less than 500,000 tons of unsold screen- 
ings either on the ground at the mines in Illinois or in 
unbilled cars on mine tracks. This half million tons 
of fine coal resulted from the production of 1,000,000 
tons of prepared coal that was distributed currently. 

By Nov. 1 the steam market had absorbed this surplus 
of fine coal and thereafter screenings were in shorter 
supply and commanded a better price than domestic 
sizes. The autumn and winter market for household 
coal was supplied in 1921 by summer production. 

Despite the distance of Chicago and Midwest markets 
from the non-union fields of eastern Kentucky and 
southern West Virginia, coals from these fields was 
poured into the West in the latter half of 1921 at a 
rate and at prices low enough to attract business away 
from the home districts—business that had been en- 
joyed for several years while smokeless coal, for in- 
stance, had been diverted into the foreign markets. 

Coal fields west of the Mississippi River in Iowa, the 
Southwest, Texas and North Dakota in 1921 recorded a 
decrease of 35 per cent from 1920, lack of demand, 
strikes in Kansas and the competition of fuel oil and 
coal from east of the Mississippi River accounting for 
the loss. 

The Rocky Mountain region in 1921 recorded 73 per 
cent of its 1920 output. Here, as in the producing 
fields lying immediately to the east, domestic and rail- 
road demand is the backbone of the trade, and these 
were less depressed than the local industrials, which in 
this region are base metal smelters and the beet-sugar 
refiners. The principal cause of the decrease of 28 per 
cent in Washington was labor trouble. 

From the beginning of the year to the end of March 
the rate of production of bituminous coal steadily de- 
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PERCENTAGE OF FULL-TIME OPERATION OF COAL MINES AND TIME LOST BY CAUSES OF ALL BITUMINOUS: COAL 
MINES IN UNITED STATES, 1919 AND 1920 


‘January 19,°1922 


clined, making the low point of the year in the first 
week of April. In April and May there was a gradual 
recovery to a level somewhat below that in the corre- 
sponding period of 1919. Throughout the summer and 
early autumn the rate was variable, but within narrow 
limits. September and October recorded a rise in the 
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rate of production that culminated in a peak the last 
half of October, when the general railroad strike threat- 
ened. <A steady drop through November brought out- 
put to the lowest level for December of any year within 
the past ten, save that during the first half of Decem- 
ber, 1919, when the miners were on strike. 


Bituminous Production in 1921 a True Index of Demand 


Car Shortage and Labor Trouble Cut Little Figure—Consumption and Stocks 
Waver in Unison—Increasing Amount of Coal Used as Year Waned—Mines 
Must Maintain November Output Rate to Meet Nation’s Winter Needs 


troubles as factors limiting output of bituminous 

coal made the rate of production a true index of 
demand. Both consumption and stocks of bituminous 
coal in the hands of consumers fluctuated in unison in 
1921, though the changes were not proportionate. The 
first four months, January to April inclusive, were 
marked by a sharp drop in the rate of consumption of 
soft coal, from an estimated figure of 42,000,000 tons 
per month in October, 1920, to around 27,500,000 tons in 
April. The drop in consumption was reflected, of course, 
in a corresponding but even steeper decline in demand 
and consequently in production. In this period extreme 
uncertainty respecting coal requirements prevailed 
among consumers and storage coal was freely drawn 
upon. As a result total supplies dropped from nearly 
46,000,000 tons on Jan. 1 to 38,000,000 tons on May 1. 


CONSUMPTION TURNED UPWARD IN MAY 


The evidence afforded by the statistics of production 
and stock clearly shows an upturn in the rate of con- 
sumption beginning with May, ascending rather rapidly 
until October and continuing upward at a lower angle in 
the last quarter of the year. Commodity loading on the 
railroads, railroad fuel consumption, certain lines of 
industrial activity such as were noticeable in paper and 
automobile tires, and the seasonal requirements of the 
country for coal all point to the correctness of this 
interpretation. On the other hand the rate of produc- 
tion of pig iron, usually considered a reliable index of 
both industrial activity and soft-coal consumption, 
marked its lowest point in July and August. This 
was some three months later than the low point in coal 
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PERCENTAGE OF FULL-TIME OPERATION OF COAL MINES 
AND TIME LOST BY CAUSES OF ALL BITUMINOUS 
COAL MINES IN UNITED STATES, 1921 


consumption as shown in the accompanying diagram. 

In the five months, May to September, the demand 
was in excess of consumption each month save July, 
showing a gain in consumers’ storage. By Oct. 1 stocks 
had climbed back from the low point of April to 42,000,- 
000 tons. The threat of a railroad strike Nov. 1 
induced heavy buying of coal during October, produc- 
tion exceeding estimated consumption by more than 
5,000,000 tons, so that on Nov. 1, according to the 
estimates of the Geological Survey, consumers’ stocks 
of soft coal were more than 47,000,000 tons, topping the 
Jan. 1 figure by nearly 1,500,000 tons and representing 
a gain over April of more than 9,000,000 tons. 

In the reaction that followed the removal of the strike 
threat, demand fell rapidly. In November production 
was slightly less than consumption and in December it 
failed by more than 6,000,000 tons of meeting actual 
requirements. The year 1921 therefore closed with 
nearly 5,000,000 tons less bituminous coal in consumer 
storage than when it began—that is, consumption of 
bituminous coal in 1921 was 5,000,000 in excess of pro- 
duction, the difference representing deflation of stocks. 


CONSUMER BETTER OFF AT END OF YEAR 


While the year closed with fewer tons of coal in 
storage than when it opened, the consumer really was 
somewhat better off at the end than at the beginning, 
because of the reduced rate of consumption. At the 
going rate, 45,800,000 tons of reserve coal represented 
34 days’ supply, whereas 40,800,000 of reserve on Dec. 
31 represented 35 days’ supply. 

The history of the past six years, shown graphically 
in the accompanying diagram, indicates clearly that five 
weeks’, or 35 days’, average stocks of bituminous coal 
for all classes of consumer in the country as a whole is 
the minimum below which there develops sufficient 
urgent demand to create an upturn in prices and, 
depending on the degree of depletion of reserves, a coal 
buyers’ panic. 

Looking ahead then it may be suggested that, with no 
change in consumption in the first quarter of 1922 from 
that obtaining in the last quarter of 1921, the rate of 
production must average that of last November—that 
is, allowing for no gain over the going rate of exports, 
not less than 36,500,000 tons per month. This at least 
is required to maintain stocks at their present level, but 
it will not provide sufficient storage against a prolonged 
miners’ strike in April and possibly during succeeding 


months. 


‘How demand. has fluctuated over the past three years 
is strikingly. shown -in .the accompanying composite 
diagrams of percentages of full-time operation and 
time lost by causes at bituminous coal mines in the 
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The data from which this diagram has 
been constructed are taken from _ official 
reports of the U. S. Geological Survey. The 
line of production less export is the monthly 
record of production of bituminous coal, 
from which has been subtracted export less 
import. The result is production available 
for consumption or within the 
United States. Crossing the diagram in a 
somewhat irregular manner is a heavy line 
representing consumption. 

It will be noted that consumption in- 
creased nearly 10 per cent at the end of 
1916 over the rate in the early part of 
that year, and that this rate of consump- 
tion was maintained until shortly before 
the armistice. 

Consumption of bituminous coal reached 
its lowest point in the six years covered 
by this diagram in the second quarter of 
1421. The precipitateness and depth of the 
business depression are fully disclosed by 
the drop in the rate of consumption of coal 
from 42,000,00 tons a month in October, 
1920, to 27,000,000 tons in April, 1921. 
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_ Stocks Decreased 
during Consumers’ Strike 
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Production of coal, however, declined faster 
than consumption, with the result that 
stocks dropped from nearly 46,000,000 tons 
Jan. 1, 1921, to 38,000,000 tons by May 1. 
The draft on stocks in the first four months 
of 1921 was 8,000,000 tons. 

From May to the end of October con- 
sumers added to their storage piles each 
month with the exception of July. By Oct. 1 
the net gain in stocks was nearly 4,000,000 
tons. In October, in anticipation of a 
nation-wide railroad strike, heavy purchases 
of coal added 5,000,000 tons more to the con- 
sumers’ stocks, bringing the total to more 
than 47,000,000 tons. Consumption mean- 
time had increased month by month from 
the low point of 27,000,000 tons in April to 
more than 35,000,000 tons at the end of 
the year. Production in November was 
slightly below consumption and in Decem- 
ber was 6,000,000 tons less than was burned, 
with a resultant decrease in stocks to ap- 
proximately 41,000,000 tons on Jan. 1, 1922. 

Every period in which stocks in the hands 
of consumers has dropped below the cur- 
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during Switchmen’s Strike. 
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Stocks accumulated in artic 
tion of railroad strike 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING RELATION OF AVAILABLE PRODUCTION, CONSUPMTION AND STOCKS 
OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN THE UNITED STATES, 1916-1921 


rent month of consumption has recorded 
a coal shortage and high prices. It is 
evident, therefore, that unless consumption 
in the early months of 1922 shall be sharply 
curtailed (and of this there is no indica- 
tion, but rather the reverse) another month 
with demand as restricted as in December, 
1921, will reduce stocks to a point below 
which lies trouble. Assuming a rate of 
consumption of soft coal in the first quarter 
of 1922 of but 35,000,000 tons per month, 
and of exports as 1,000,000 gross tons per 
month, and further assuming that, in view 
of a possible mine strike on April 1, it is 
positively unsafe to approach the end of 
March with less than five weeks’ stocks in 
the hands of consumers, it is patent that 
production in the first thirteen weeks of 
1922 must average 8,600,000 net tons per 
week. From early in 1919 the rate of con- 
sumption increased to a maximum in the 
post war period in October, 1920. The coal 
shortage of 1920 was overcome when stocks 
were accumulated in excess of an average 
of four weeks’ supply. 
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United States. In 1919, in the post-armistice slump, 
‘no market” was the predominating cause of non-opera- 
tion of the soft-coal mines, In November and December 
of that year the miners’ strike cut the percentage of 
full-time operation to the lowest point in many years. 
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The boom that followed is illustrated in the upward 
trend of the “percentage of operation” portion of the 
diagrams. Car shortage as a limiting factor was at its 
height in 1920, but in 1921 the “spotted” area of time 
lost because of no market again becomes prominent. 


Price of Bituminous Coal in 1921 Lowest Since 1916 


Spot Prices Average $2.55 for Entire Year, 100 Per Cent Over Pre- 
War Level, but Drop to 76 Per Cent in December—Average Reali- 
zation at Mines Estimated at $2.35—-Coal Costs on Their Way Down 


the producer and seller—taken by and _ large, 

neither was satisfactory in 1921. The consumer is 
convinced that his coal cost him too much. He wants 
to know what this year’s prices will be. The operator 
has no doubt about his lack of profits. He is now fever- 
ishly concerned with reducing expenses so as to exact 
some profit on business in a market so competitive that 
a few cents a ton determines a sale. It is pertinent 
therefore to turn back over the past year and beyond 
to pre-war years and refresh our memories on the his- 
tory of coal prices. 

The accompanying diagram shows the relative aver- 
age spot price of fourteen standard bituminous coals 
weighted in accordance with their normal production. 
Relative to the pre-war average, the spot price of these 
coals stood at the end of 1921 at 176, that is, 76 per 
cent above the pre-war base. 

For the year as a whole the relative was 201, corre- 
sponding to a weighted average price of $2.55 per net 
ton, or 101 per cent over the base. This is the lowest 
figure since 1916, when the average price of the same 
coals was $1.85, or 46 per cent above the base. In the 
nine years covered by this price study 1915 was the 
lowest, with an average price of $1.12, which was 12 
per cent below the base. The peak was reached in 1920, 
with an average for the year of $5.64 (including three 
months at government prices), or 344 per cent above 
the average. The highest month was August, 1920, with 
an average price of $9.51, which was 649 per cent over 
the pre-war base. 

How non-union coal prices left the union coals behind 
in the toboggan slide in 1921 is illustrated in the tables 
and diagrams of separate coals in the pages following. 
This and the constant depression of all prices through- 
out the year are the points to be particularly noted. 

However, because the non-union fields were more 
active than the union, and their prices were lower, the 
actual realization on total sales was below the average 
spot price of $2.55 noted as having been derived by 
weighting prices in accordance with normal output. The 
average realization on bituminous coal at the mine, both 


Pee to the consumer and buyer, and profit to 





Coal Produced in the United 





1917 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, Eastern 

Kentucky, Ohio and Michigan...............0+.005. ean 493 333,416 
Tennessee, Aiea AMO. Yaa few cls ey hoe 4,223 26,262 
Illinois, Indiana, Western Kentucky. . i Hy 110 122,976 
North ‘Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, “Missouri, Kansas, 

Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas oeeds LAD 31,507 
Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, Utah ‘and New Mexico.. 29,388 33,411 
Washington eRe ON te Peak. Sitters eieidis aie his Sinisa eS 3,039 4,010 

POL aE DIbUINALN Otidsais stars MG este Kats Sask aude 502,282 551,582 
PATEL EROILG at RE eh ie Oe ees SLs Caleta wt atte, oh boa 87,578 99,612 


contract and spot, has been estimated at $3.50 per net 
ton for 1920. For 1921 this figure will not exceed $2.35. 
In 1922 it will be even lower. 

Prices are continually being pressed downward. Be- 
tween now and April 1 there will be more wage reduc- 
tions, some in the non-union fields, some in the less 
strongly organized union districts. The average for the 
country, however, will not be materially affected by these 
changes. The next substantial decline in prices will 
come after the present wage contract with the United 
Mine Workers expires on March 31. It is expected that 
at or about the same time freight rates will be reduced, 
thereby making the cost of coal to the consumer even 
yet lower. 

It is interesting to compare the annual average of 
spot prices as reported weekly in COAL AGE over the 
years 1913 to 1921 with the average realization for all 
bituminous coal in the United States as reported by the 
Geological Survey. The figure from the Survey is the 
total dollars received by all operators divided by tons 
sold and is therefore a comprehensive reliable figure. 
This comparison is made in the following table: 


Average abt. Average | hate 


Spot Realiz Spot Realized 
Year Price Price Year Price Price 
1913 Sesto. 1.23 1.18 191B Seah ss 2.58 2.58 
1914... 1.14 47 19192 8 2.59 2.49 
1915... 1.12 1.13 920i a 5.64 3.50(a) 
T9LGoee aie e 1.85 1.32 1920 oe aa ee 2.55 2.35(a) 
A iy Peeper 3.25 2.26 (2) Estimated. 


It will be noted that in every year save 1914 and 
1915 the price realized was lower than the spot price, 
and that the better business conditions were, the wider 
the spread between these two figures. The year 1914, 
which differs from the others in this respect, was the 
year of depression following a boom. Contract prices 
on a falling market are above the spot price level and 
although in such a year more than the normal propor- 
tion of the output is traded in the spot market, the effect 
is an average return above the open market. Although 
the average cost of production of bituminous coal was 
no greater in 1915 than in 1914, and probably was less 
because the tonnage was greater by nearly 5 per cent, 
the average realization declined by 4c, or 3.4 per cent. 


States, by Groups of States 











Ratio Decrease 
: 1921 to 1921 from 1920 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1920 Tons Per Cent 
351,365 ano ae 331,510 241,896 73.0 89,614 27.0 
26,083 23; 500 17,020 72.4 6,480 27.6 
130,768 30; $07 130, 800 98,707 yb ise 32,093 24.5 
30,724 21,741 29,930 19,447 65.0 10,483 35.0 
36,258 29,281 37,356 27,243 73.0 10,113 27.2 
4,082 3,100 3,324 2,400 y fp ee 924 27.8 
579,281 565,752 556,420 406,963 Tose 149,457 26.8 
98,826 88,100 89,100 87,500 98.0 1,600 18.0 
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In other words, tons produced dropped for one year 
after the 1913 boom, but prices dropped for two years. 

It would appear, then, that in 1921, the first year of 
depression after 1920, the average price realized would 
have been above the average spot price. This probably 
would have been true had it not been for lowering costs 
in all non-union fields and the disproportionate tonnage 
from these fields. 
Survey’s figure of average realization in 1921, when 
available, will be around $2.35 per net ton. 

An indication of the course of prices in recent years, 
or sinee early in. 1919, is found in the monthly sum- 
maries of costs of railroad fuel prepared by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
As these figures cover delivered costs and include freight 
where incurred, they are of course not truly representa- 
tive of mine prices. The first month for which the 
figures are available is March, 1919, which shows an 
average cost of $3.45 per net ton on 8,109,000 tons. of 
fuel coal, used by locomotives in road service. The cost 
declined to $3.25 in May and rose steadily to $4.80 in 
the last quarter of 1919. In the first quarter of 1920 
the delivered cost was around $3.60 per ton, rising to 
$4 by November. The increase in freight rates in Au- 
gust, 1920, is masked in the returns by the decline in 
coal prices that began the same month, but is evident 
in the returns for 1921 which cover in part coal bought 
in 1920. 

The peak in coal costs for the railroads was reached 
in the first quarter of 1921, with an average of around 
$4.60 per net ton. This declined gradually to $4.20 in 
October, 1921, the latest month for which official figures 
are available at this writing. The lowest averages are, 
of course, in those regions where the roads originate 
the greater portion of their fuel coal. The Ohio-Indi- 
ana-Allegheny, the Pocahontas and . 
the Central Western regions are of 350 
this character. Here coal costs in 
February, 1921, were $4.34, $4.38 
and $3.93 respectively. In October, 
1921, the regions reported $3.74, 
$3.78 and $3.76. The cost of rail- 
road coal is headed downward and 
will decline yet more when freight 
rates are reduced. 
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Freaks of Distribution 
Characterized 1921 


YEAR with as little respect for 

the precedent as 1921 was cer- 
tain to produce freaks in distribu- 50 
tion as it did in production, price 
and consumption. Southwest Vir- 
ginia coal via Hampton Roads and 
southern Appalachian coal via 
Charleston in New York harbor, 
Smokeless coal from southern West 
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high rail freights and the low mine prices on non-union 
coal. : 

Competition in 1921 threatened to upset all traditions 
of the trade. Hardly a consuming center but saw 
strange coals last year. The energy of distributors was 
boundless, for the spur of necessity drove them to ex- 
treme ends in the effort to market their product. In 
the first eight months of the coal year—that is, from 
April to November inclusive—the percentage of water- 
borne coal into New England rose to 53 per cent, ex- 
ceeded in the past six years only by the record of 59 
per cent in 1916-1917. It is probable that by the end 
of the year the old ratio of 60 per cent water and 40 
per cent rail coal will be reached. The total receipts 
of soft coal in New England for 
1921 will be the lowest in the last 
six years. Shipments of bitumi- 
nous coal to the Northwest via the 
Great Lakes in 1921 were ap- 
proximately as great as in either 
1919 or in 1920. The total move- 
ment of bitumirous coal to tide- 
water fell off approximately one- 
third in 1921 from 1920. 

The high level of freight rates 
had the effect on distribution of 
encouraging short-haul and dis- 
couraging long-haul movements. 
When a community, as in part 
of Illinois, could obtain local 
coals on short hauls, these coals, 
though often inferior, were used 
in preference to better coals 
from more distant mines nor- 
mally used. 





















RELATIVE SPOT PRICES OF BITUMINOUS COAL AT THE MINES, 1913-1921 


This diagram shows the relative prices, not the actual prices, shown in succeeding 
diagrams in this issue of CoAL Ace for particular coals. 
representative of nearly 


Prices for fourteen coals, 
90 per cent of the total output of the United States, were 


Virginia in Three Rivers, Quebec, by 
ocean up the St. Lawrence and by 
Lake down the same river simul- 
taneously, coal from West Virginia 
via Lake Erie ports to Buffalo, and 
byproduct coke from Boston to 
Newark, N. J., are freaks of distri- 
bution made possible by changes in 
previous differentials arising from 


weighted in accordance, first, with respect to the proportions of each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each 
normally produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the average for the 
twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the Report on 
Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918, published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. The result is a series of index numbers. 

This curve therefore truly reflects the movement of the spot price of bituminous coal 
for the past nine years. In that period there were two price peaks—October, 1916, to 
July, 1917. and June-November, 1920. There also were two periods during which the 
spot price of coal was regulated by the federal government, August, 1917, to January, 
1919, and November, 1919, to April, 1920. The restraint imposed on the market by this 
regulation is clearly illustrated in this diagram as on those of the several coals else- 
where in this issue. 

The characteristic feature of spot prices in 1921 was the steady downward trend, 
in part attributable to the lack of demand but largely to the persistent influence of lower 
quotations in non-union: coals, 
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PITTSBURGH COAL CO. DOCK NO. 7, DULUTH-SUPERIOR HARBOR 


Lake Market Kept Flooded with Coal Throughout 
Season When Demand Elsewhere Was Poor 


Producing Fields, Especially Non-Unions, Send Heavy Volume 
— Total Traffic of 23,171,449 Tons Beats 1919 by 421,057 Tons 
and Falls Only 504,311 Short of 1920—Stocks Piled High Now 


JAL played its part sturdily and 
well in the 1921 industrial drama of 
the Great Lakes. Whatever may be 
said concerning the performance of 
other elements vital to business during 
the hectic year just relegated to his- 
tory, none can justly revile this basic 
fuel. It flowed easily and in tremen- 
dous volume from Erie to the Head-of- 
the Lakes. Bottoms were always ready 
to hasten it along and there was no 
-ear shortage to choke either its heavy 
stream from the mines or its delivery 
inland from any upper dock. Contracts 
were filled exactly on schedule and spot 
buyers never found a bare market. Had 
the heavy body of industry which 
clusters about the Lakes shaken off its 
paralysis, fuel would have injected into 
it every ounce of vigor to be expected 
from .that source. Coal was ready. 
It simply was denied its opportunity. 
In spite of its discouragements, how- 
ever, the 1921 volume of bituminous 
coal traffic which pulsed through the 
Lakes—23,171,449 tons—exceeded that 
of 1919 by 421,057 tons and failed to 
rise above the 1920 mark by only 504,- 
311 tons. Light coal consumption by 
Lake vessels was directly responsible 
for that failure. Cargo coal totaled 
22,412,380 tons. Thus 4,025 tons more 
coal was borne into the Lake region 
for home and industrial consumption 
than the region took in 1920. But this 
narrow lead over 1920 was engulfed in 


759,069 tons last year. 


By WILLIAM A. WHITE 


a slump in consumption by Lake ves- 
sels from 1,258,783 tons in 1920 to 
It is obvious 
that Lake shipping was in the dumps. 

The total number of ships passing 
through the American and Canadian 
canals at “The Soo” between lower and 
upper Lake ports was only 9,653. The 
year before it was 13,193. This de- 
crease is 27 per cent on total shipping, 
but coal shipments through the two 
canals increased substantially over 1920 
—soft coal by 3 per cent and hard by 
10 per cent. Coal had no hampering 
effect on business for Lake vessels; 
neither did lumber, flour, wheat and 
other grains. It was copper, iron ore 
and pig and manufactured iron that 
slumped—60 per cent in the case of 
iron ore, 49 for iron products and 39 
for copper. 

Long before the Lake season opened 
the hard-put producing areas within 
reach of Lake ports—and some that 
normally faced other directions for 
their outlets—began eyeing the Lakes 
hopefully. Markets elsewhere were 
down. . 

The season opened with a rush. Pro- 
ducers thought this business would 
“take up the.slack’” in the coal market. 
Shinments boomed throughout May and 
June, operators using the Lake outlet 
to the limit of the Lake Erie port facili- 
ties. Dumpings exceeded those of the 
corresponding periods of 1919 and the 


absorption of so much production tem- 
porarily bolstered declining coal prices 
for the country as a whole. Upper docks 
were soon glutted, however, and the 
“buyers’ strike” kept shipments to the 
interior at such a low level that car- 
goes were unloaded with increasing 
difficulty in the months of navigable 
weather. 

The end of the British coal strike in 
July snatched European business back 
to the eastern side of the Atlantic. 
About all the coal raised within the 
next few months would have flowed 
Lakeward had there been the least ex- 
cuse for tilting the economic base in 
that direction. 

Non-union coals such as those in 
Kentucky that are served by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville R.R. began unload- 
ing in March on the docks at Toledo. 
This non-union tonnage in the Lake 
market became overwhelming. The 
previous year not a ton of Kentucky 
coal from the L. & N. territory had 
reached Toledo until May and only 
18,000 tons in that month. But in May 
of 1921 the total was 178,757 tons and 
in June 389,850 tons. ° This flow - in 
somewhat lighter proportions continued 
right up to the end of the season. By 
Nov. 1 the volume had reached 1,511,875 
tons, or 1,039,400 tons above the mark 
set Nov. 1, 1920, and nearly three times 
the 1919 figure. Other fields shipped 
to Lower Lake ports wherever wages, 


. 
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DESTINATION OF CARGO COAL DUMPED AT LAKE ERIE PORTS DURING THE SEASON OF 
1921, COMPARED WITH 1919 and 19207 
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under 100,000 and there were approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 tons of soft coal on 


1919 1920-1921. hand from the 1920 season. Owing to 
x ‘ Net tons Per cent Nettons Percent Net tons Per cent the poor movement off the docks it was 
merican 3 ° : 
Lake Superior ports........;-..-..++. 9,426,000 43.4 9,330,000 41.6 9,908,000 44.2 impossible to receive as much tonnage 
Sault Ste. Marie and river points....... BR nono ig Rea ‘ 3 $36,000 Ls as was thought advisable. The same 
~Georgian B Fe tele 3, ; ‘ ; f , . ; P 
me Ruichigan. pel tae 9 BRA 6,680,000 30.7 5,460,000 24.4 6,173,000 27.6 factors which reduced consumption else 
Port Huron and Detroit River......... ely a De tenn 444 saan at where, however, rendered the season’s 
i tal BERN EK enter : r : : i ; : i 
Le Er Pee Un eee ae 17,180'000 79:1 16,477,000 73.5 -—«*17,632,000 + 78.7._:~=—«- receipts entirely adequate for all de 
Canadian mands made upon dock men. Inland 
a . 
Lake Superior ports. .......s+-- 1,581,000 7.3 1,965,000 8.8 2,006,000 8.9 movement totaled 7,883 cars m May 
Sault Ste. Marie Big ye vo miay ane Petey ah pera aed eget gu (10,401 ears in May, 1920), 9,557 cars 
by -Georgi: ay tence ae one i R ; ; F ; ; p Fy 
See eatd Werbat Paver! Eades 000 1:7 443,000 2.0 398,000 18 in June and 13,448 during July (15,052 
Lake Erie ports... -5---- +: eas et das area Earn 8) 724009 3-4 in July, 1920). While the movement 
me oes ree ay. nee River.--  4533'000 20:9 _5'931'000 26.5 ~«—«4,780,000 21.3 += increased throughout the year, the ag- 
Grand PT OGL: styl cent aries so teke 21,713,000 100.0 72,403,000 100.0 22,412,000 100.0 gregate amount shipped was far less 


+Compiled by Ore & Coal Exchange. 


RECEIPTS OF COAL AT DULUTH-SUPERIO-. HARBOR DURING THE SEASON OF 1921 


than normal and permitted but little 
turnover of dock supplies. 
At the present rate of movement to 


Hard Soft Total . ; : % 
Sentembork tha. key eons aot teen wean artart Tk 207,901 647,095 845,996 the interior there will be a consider- 
QGtGDericiw cet ctrig cPole eFe fe tothe ss WOM shaman ra repetcel= teil atte, Teka Js aye te tela Fey tH suai aee Pyrat able tonnage of coal left on the docks on 
Bley enn Der wea! +5 Agito Oey cca ie aa Uae aba he Pah 25°66 56.972 April 1, 1922, the disposition of which 
Total season, OQ See ee 3 ica alls) | sob eaLe Malle 16 fe eliviasthal cies Safes velelisiaea ve: se Ler 1,844,642 8,320,207 10,164,849 may prove profitable. A protracted 
otal seawone’ } 920.7 Sri eH Oe Hee ihe 1,637,447 7,393,219 9,030,696 Soa, ; 1d cl 
Pees POPEORE TTT pentane nals Coan Mea AM ALERT ANG, gen ame '795,257 7,079,840 8,875,097 miners’ strike at that time would clear 
Tated cation’ U16s 5) eet a eee Rae ey 1,669,473 9,721,440 11,390,913 
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freight rates and other competitive 
conditions permitted. As in other mar- 
kets the non-unionized districts, with 
their lower costs, took the cream of 
the business offered. 

Dumpings over Lake Erie docks 
paralleled those of 1920 closely during 
the first several months of navigation. 
At the end of October the total for 
1921 was 20,870,869 tons, which ex- 
ceeded 1920 at that date by nearly 800,- 
000 tons and 1919 by 110,000 tons. But 
by that time the 1921 market was sat- 
urated, dock stocks presumably were 
large enough for safety even in case of 
a miners’ strike in the coming spring, 
and dock storage was full with practi- 
cally no outlet. Even a break in prices 
at the last minute failed to liven up 
the market—though a few iron mines 
began to buy—and vessel movement of 
coal fell away. So toward the close of 
the season the 1921 total traffic dropped 
behind that of 1920. 


SEASONS OF 1921 AND 1919 SIMILAR 


The season of 1921 resembled that 
of 1919 in many respects but in none 
more than in the destination of coal 
shipped up the Lakes. The tonnages 
and the relative proportions moving to 
American and Canadian ports are al- 
most exactly the same. American ports 
took approximately 79 per cent and 
Canadian 21 per cent. Perhaps the most 
significant shift in distribution between 


1921 and 1919 was an increase of 500,- 
000 tons in the amount taken at Ameri- 
can docks on Lake Superior—an in- 
crease counterbalanced by a decrease 
from 1919 in the total taken by Lake 
Michigan cities. An accompanying 
table illustrates the upper Lake increase. 

While Lake Michigan in 1921 received 
3.1 per cent less coal than in 1919, still 
its ports took 3.2 per cent more than 
in 1920. The total is 6,173,000 net tons, 
or 27.6 per cent of all the coal dumped 
over Lake Erie docks. Lake Superior 
American ports took 9,908,000 tons, 
which is 44.2 per cent of the total Lake 
movement. 


MILWAUKEE RECEIPTS EXCEED 1920 


Milwaukee receipts by vessel were 
representative of Lake Michigan port 
activities for that city, printed on an- 
other page of this issue, show that the 
port took 149,642 tons more hard coal 
than in.1920 and 198,095 tons soft coal. 
Receipts there were heavy through the 
whole Lake season but marketing was 
difficult because of soft weather and 
the general depression of business. The 
end of the Lake season found Milwaukee 
yards and docks full of coal. Dock 
men hadn’t sold as much as they had 
hoped. 

The dock carry-over at the beginning 
of the 1921 season was well in excess 
of the 1920 figure at the Head-of-the- 
Lakes. Hard-coal tonnage was just 


this surplus tonnage, but a short one 
which would reduce production costs 
thereafter, would mean further slashes 
in prices to move this coal, which would 
be in a perilous situation because of the 
cheaper replacements by Lake and the 
sharper all-rail competition. 


LAKE ANTHRACITE MOVEMENT HEAVY 

Anthracite movement up the Lakes 
was heavy, being 3,814,487 tons, as 
compared with 3,584,286 tons in 1920 
and 4,156,218 in 1919. The light move- 
ment toward the end of the season, the 
advance over 1920 being reduced from 
600,000 tons to 230,000, was caused by 
congestion at the upper docks. The 
bulk of the vessel shipments went for- 
ward in July, the volume dwindling 
steadily from that month. 

The season officially closed Dec. 1, 
when insurance rates on cargoes 
doubled. Open weather permitted total 
dumpings of 69,557 tons after that, 
however. The last cargo of the season 
reaching the Head-of-the-Lakes was un- 
loaded at Duluth-Superior harbor Dec. 
8, completing a season total of 10,164,- 
849 tons for that port. When the last 
vessel was light, the Lakes ended a 
season whose volume approached within 
half a million tons of 1920 and fell 
about 6,000,000 tons short of that 
“bumper” of all years, 1918. The sea- 
son closed with many winter cargoes 
alongside docks. Thus the 1921 Lake 
coal trade, harassed though it was by 
industrial stagnation, goes down as the 
third largest in history. 





Bituminous Coal Loaded Into Vessels at Lake Ports as Dumped by Docks, Seasons 1921, 1920 and 1919 








; 1921 192 1919 
Ports Railroads Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total 
Hocking Valley.............+++ 4,426,687 116,157 4,542,884 3,930,269 93,095 4,023,364 4,276 
Toledo Toledo & Ohio Central. ........ 1,106,251 2,319 1,138,570 —‘1,729.894 65,695 1,795,589 1'139;908 3903 15193'833 
Baltimore & Ohio.............. 2'561,015 78,085 + =—.2'639,100 1,619,875 44°804 1,664,679 2,293,513 53,888 2,347,401 
Sandusky — Pennsylvania....... 2 Nae 1,853,148 2;138 1,905,286 1,604,305 26,542 1,630,847 1,407,263 34'765 1,442,020 
Huron Wheeling & Lake Eric.......... 1,577,500 45,468 ~=—'1,622,968 ~—1,864,527 93,919 1,958,446 «1,437,640 50,876 1,488,516 
Lorain Baltimore & Ohio.........0.+-. 2,546,216 103,113 2,649,329 3,276,539 211,643» 3,488,182 2,720,541 150,909 2,871,450 
Cleveland Pennsylvania.....0.. 0.000.000. 2;062,72 91,910 2,154,632 1,221,955 180,335 1.402.290 =. 2;234/951 249,693 2,484,644 
Brion veut te? So pees 359,981 12,782 372,763 437,653 19,234 456,887 305,977 9.904 315,881 
Fairport Baltimore '& Obie ).34 2S SR :, Pees RR RC TIS aor on ee ar ee 16,69 12,954 29,646 
Ashtabula New York Central........2.... 1,125,792 62,214, 1,188,006 1,641,732 «274,396 = 1,916,128 ~—'1,637,048 += 149,965 ‘1,817,013 
Pennsylvania.....00. 0. secs. ees 2;300,210 78,097 ~—-2;378,307 ~—'1,942,021 ~—s 101,706 ~—- 2,043,727 1,955,796 ~—s-100,982 ~—- 2,056,778 
Conneaut — Bessemer & Lake Erie.......... 1,474,202 20,603 ‘1,494,805 2,405,884 41,076 2,446,960 ‘1,372,321 10,398 1,382,719 
Erie { Pennsylvania—West........... 770,091 27,030 797,121 284,860 27,850 312,710 702,242 43,322 "745,564 
\ Pennsylvania—East............ 248,565 39,153 287,718 448,841 78,488 527,329 163,301 16,446 179,747 
Totaly: foc: ¥.. Ae< 6,2, AER Ae 22,412,380 759,069 23,171,449 22,408,355 ‘1,258,783 23,667,138 21,713,341 ‘1,037,051 


22,750,392 
* Comviled by Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio; H. M. Griggs, Manager. ; 
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Who Consumes All This American Coal? 


Geological Survey Charts Show 93.9 Per Cent Stays At Home— 
Seven-Tenths of This Is Subject to Every Business Fluctuation—1921 
Consumption Drops 24 Per Cent, Indicating Worst Year in History 


By F. G. TRYON and W. F. McKENNEY* 


ROPHECY always has its pitfalls, 

and about nothing have more false 
prophecies been made than about bi- 
tuminous coal. What observer a year 
ago foresaw the full depth of the de- 
pression which 1921 was to reveal? 
Many attempting to forecast require- 
ments at that time looked upon the 
depression as temporary and predicted 
an early revival of business, the first 
signs of which were expected not later 
than the beginning of the coal year. 
In retrospect how blind we seem, not 
to shave been able to visualize the 
canyon-like depth of the valley of tribu- 
lation that lay before us! 

And yet the coal trade cannot escape 
the necessity of forecasting demand as 
best it can. The absorbing question 
which all who buy and sell must try 
to answer is “What will be the require- 
ments for domestic consumption and 
export in 1922?” 


-ForEcAST NEEDS FROM THE PAsT 


The best way to forecast require- 
ments is to study the past. It is a sub- 
ject in which hindsight is as necessary 
as foresight, and where progress de- 
pends on the accumulation of accurate 
records of how coal is burned from 
season to season and year to year. 
This article attempts to summarize 
the available facts as to consumption 
in 1921, particularly the rate of con- 
sumption at the close of the year, for 
that rate also is to control the demand 
in the opening days of 1922. For the 
sake of brevity only bituminous coal 
will be discussed. 

In a year when industry is going at 
full speed it now requires about 550,- 


%HE2 [Ons OUI 


Railroads\ 
e7.7% 


General 
Industrials 
25.1% 





DIAGRAM I.—CONSUMPTION OF’ SOFT 
COAL BY USES 
The diagram shows the principal items in 
a year of active business. The figures are 
for 1917, adapted, however, to allow for an 
increase in sea-borne exports and a shift 
from beehive to byproduct coke, 





*Coal and Coke Section, U. S. Geological 
Survey. Published by permission of the 
Director of the Survey. 


000,000 tons to care for our domestic 
users of bituminous and to meet present 
demands for exports. How this total 
is divided among the principal items 
of the country’s budget is shown in 
the table below, illustrated graphi- 
cally in Diagram I: 

The first thing to note is that the 
market for American coal is  over- 
whelmingly a domestic market, and that 
conditions abroad can have only a sub- 


‘sidiary influence upon the demand for 


cur coal. The land exports (3 per cent 
of the total), the seaborne exports (1.7 
per cent), and bunker coal for ships in 
foreign trade (1.4 per cent) represent 
the coal that leaves the country. In 
the aggregate this amounts to but 6.1 
per cent of the total demand. Indeed 
the largest element in our foreign trade 
—the exports to Canada—parallels 
closely the domestic demand, since busi- 
ness conditions in the two countries are 
similar. 

Out of the 93.9 per cent of the pro- 
duction which is consumed at home and 
therefore subject to the cycles of boom 
and depression in the United States 
itself, fully seven-tenths goes to three 
major classes of consumers, the rail- 
roads, the general industries and the 
steel industry with its satellites, bee- 
hive and byproduct coke. 


Roaps BEst BITUMINOUS CUSTOMERS 


The railroads are still the largest 
customers served by the bituminous, 
producer, absorbing 27 to 28 per cent 
of his total product with surprising 
regularity. Next to the railroads comes 
the group of industrials other than 
steel and byproduct plants, which in- 
cludes the 340-odd manufacturing in- 
dustries and the forest and mineral 
industries, excepting only coal mining. 
This group of general industrials nor- 
mally absorbs a fourth of the total out- 
put—in 1917, 25.1 per cent. 

What is not so generally realized is 
that including coal that is used as such, 
and the coal equivalent of the coke 
which finds its way into blast furnaces, 
the steel industry uses almost as much 
coal as all other manufacturing enter- 
prises combined. Its total annual re- 
quirements, when business is active, 
approximate 100,000,000 tons. 

Now the demands of these three 
principal customers of the _ soft-coal 
producer all contract sharply at times 
of depression. In other words, 71 per 
cent of the soft-coal demand is an 
elastic, unstable demand, varying mark- 
edly with the business cycle. Small 
wonder, then that coal is quick to feel 
any change in the general tone of busi- 
ness, for there can be no slackening of 
activity in any line of industry that is 


not reflected in the demand for coal. 
A fifth of the demand is concentrated 
in the steel industry alone, which of 
all major activities is most affected by 
industrial depression. 

Turning now to the stabler items, 
domestic cooking and heating, and gas 
and electric utilities, we find they take 
barely a fifth of the normal output, a 
share so small that their balance-wheel 
influence is not sufficient to steady the 
demand for soft coal from one year 
to the next. 

There is no question but that the 
business depression is the cause—prac- 
tically the only cause—of the 150,000,- 
000-ton decrease in output which 
marked 1921. The total production was 
73 per cent of that in 1920; the total 
exports, 60 per cent of 1920; the total 
domestic consumption, 76 per cent of 
1920. We now know that there was no 
significant change in the quantity in 
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DIAGRAM I1—DOMESTIC CONSUMP- 
TION AND EXPORTS OF BITUMI- 
NOUS COAL FOR 9 YEARS 


Figures represent million net tons. Do- 
mestic consumption allows for movement of 
coal in and out of storage during the years 
for which storage records are available. 
ll ete 


SOFT COAL CONSUMED IN UNITED STATES 
AND EXPORTED IN A YEAR OF 
ACTIVE BUSINESS (a) 





Net tons Per cent 

Railroads: eewtees oda rie 153,700,000 27.7 
Industrials, other than stee 

androoken sce ok PSA 139,100,000 25.1 
Steel plants....... 35,500,000 6.4 

soke: 

Beehivesy&. set. skutel «cme 36,000,000 6.5 

By-product: Jace vecacs abe 47,740,000 8.7 
Public Utilities: 

Dlectrichiesee x ces aee seas 31,700,000 Sir 

Goal gas (pb). ok bs aks 4,960,000 0.9 
Domestic consumers......... 57,100,000 10.3 
Coal:mine fuels.) seas dik 12,100,000 Die 
Exports: 

anada and Mexico....... 16,500,000 3.0 

Seaborne. Gines... ser. peek 9,500,000 Ir 

unkers: 

Foreign trade: 7.6.3. .'5... 6,700,000 1.2 

Coastwise and Lake trade... 3,600,000 0.6 

LOtGl. sak eb eMaee oso. 554,200,000 100.0 


(a) The figures are for the year 1917, except that 
the exports are the preliminary figures for 1921, and 
that the proportions between beehive and byproduct 
coke are those which obtained in 1920. 

(b) Excludes coal consumedin byproduct coke ovens 
supplying gas for city use, which is included under by- 
product coke, 
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DIAGRAM III.—HOW BITUMINOUS 
CONSUMPTION IN 1921 COMPARED 
WITH 1920 


The total domestic consumption and ex- 
ports in 1921 were about 403,000,000 net 
tons, or 135,000,000 less than in 1920. In 
what departments of the trade this 25 per 
eent shrinkage occurred is suggested by the 
diagram. The figures represent million net 
tons. They are necessarily approximate, as 
tne available information is still incom- 
plete. 


storage from the beginning to the end 
of the year. In fact, counting the coal 
on the Upper Lake docks, it is probable 
that the above-ground reserves on Jan. 
1, 1922, were slightly larger than on 
the corresponding day a year ago. The 
significant fact to remember is that 
domestic consumption in 1921 fell off 
24 per cent. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES HARD HIT 


It has been remarked that the bitu- 
minous industry was lucky to get off 
with a decrease of only 24 per cent 
when other industries showed a more 
precipitate drop. But the fact is that 
a decrease in coal consumption of 24 
per cent is unprecedented in the United 
States. For example, after the dis- 
astrous panic of 1873 it dropped but 
11.6 per cent. After 1893 it fell off 
still less, while in 1907 it slumped 15.8 
per cent. In the dull year of 1914 it 
was less than in the active year of 
1913 by only 11.6 per cent. In 1919 
(speaking always of consumption, not 
production, it was but 9.8 per cent be- 
hind 1918. A drop of 24 per cent 
therefore means that so far as meas- 
ured by the demand for coal, the busi- 
ness depression of 1921 is the most 
serious on record.* 

How the total domestic consumption 
and the total exports have varied from 
year to year is pictured in the second 





*The compiete record of the years since 1860 in 
which production of soft coal has shown a decrease is 
as follows: 


Pair of Per cent Pair of Per cent 
years decrease years decrease 
1868-9 2.4 1907- 8 15.8 
1873-4 11.6 1910-11 2t7, 
1884-5 12.3 1913-14 11.6 
1888-9 6.2 1918-19 9.84 
1893-4 7.5 1920-21 23.74 
1903-4 1.4 


(a) Allows for changes in stocks 
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of the diagrams. It will be noted that 
while exports showed a sharp decrease 
with respect to 1920, this was more be- 
cause 1920 was abnormally high than 
because 1921 was abnormally low. In 
fact, our exports last year exceeded 
the pre-war level. 

Wherein lay this great shrinkage in 
demand? As near as it can be de- 
termined it is shown in the proportions 
indicated in Diagram III. The most 
spectacular drop was in the quantity 
used for beehive coke, which fell off 
73 per cent. This extraordinary slump 
was in part accounted for by the trans- 
fer of business from beehive to byprod- 
uct ovens, whose consumption fell off 
34 per cent. The cut in total coal used 
for coke manufacture approximated 51 
per cent. 


FOREIGN BUSINESS Drops OFF 


Offshore exports and foreign bunker 
fell to little more than half the 1920 
rate. From the production of ingot 
steel it is estimated that the consump- 
tion of the steel industry likewise was 
only about half that in 1920. Locomo- 
tive fuel consumption dropped at least 
17,000,000 tons, and the general indus- 
trial consumption perhaps 39,000,000 
tons, or 80 per cent. Even the electric 
utilities, steadiest of all the consumers 
of coal, seemed to have taken 13 per 
cent less in 1921 than in 1920, a de- 
crease in part attributable to the sub- 
stitution of fuel oil for coal. 

The big tonnage cut came, as was to 
have been expected, in the items of 
steel, general industries and railroad 
fuel. Striking as was the drop in sea- 
borne exports, it accounted for but 11,- 
000,000 out of the total decrease of 
135,000,000 tons. 

Plotting the scattered information 
at hand concerning the current rate of 
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consumption, Diagram IV is obtained. 
The diagram shows clearly that the 
year closed without any recovery suffi- 
cient.to bring the amount of coal burned 
weekly up to the rate prevailing on 
New Year’s Day, 1921. The consump- 
tion for locomotive fuel showed a 
marked recovery in October, the latest 
date for which figures have been re- 
ceived, but this recovery was due more 
to the coincidence of the crop-moving 
season and a sudden increase of busi- 
ness in anticipation of a possible rail- 
road strike than to a permanent re- 
covery in the volume of traffic. 


STEEL AND COKE MOVE UPWARD 


The curves of steel and of coke have 
definitely started upward from the low 
point touched in July. Advance in- 
formation on the production of coke in 
December, received since the diagram 
was sent to the engraver, indicates a 
further slight increase. The most that 
can be expected, however, will not raise 
the output of coke for that month above 
55 per cent of the 1920 average. In 
other words, the coke industry entered 
1922 consuming coal at a monthly rate 
8,000,000 tons below the 1920 standard. 

What has happened to the current 
rate of consumption at industrial estab- 
lishments no one knows, but the Geolog- 
ical Survey has received no informa- 
tion to indicate a recovery ‘greater than 
might be expected with the approach 
of colder weather. 

This year vopened with the total 
weekly consumption and net exports 
at not much over 8,000,000 tons a 
week. A normal year at this season 
would show probably not less than 
11,500,000 tons a week. 

Since the prospects of the coal pro- 
ducer for 1922 are so interwoven with 
the general trend of business, it is time 
to consult the professional economist to 





DIAGRAM IV.—THE TREND OF COAL CONSUMPTION 
We now know from month to month the quantity of coal consumed by certain of the 


largest users. 


This diagram shows the amount used by the locomotives on Class I roads, 


by coke ovens (beehive as well as byproduct), by electric utilities and by’ steel works 


(estimated from ingot production). 


during the months of May and June, when the British miners’ strike was on. 


Note the rise in offshore exports and foreign bunker 


For com- 


parison, the monthly average in 1920 is shown. 
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see what light he can throw upon the 
chances of a business revival. Those 
learned societies, the American Statisti- 
cal Association and the American Eco- 
nomic Association, meeting in Pitts- 
burgh during the holidays, devoted 
much thought to the business cycle, 
discussing its causes, its effects, and 
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possible remedies. The discussion re- 
vealed a wholesome respect for the in- 
tricacy of the problem, and a minute 
and painstaking analysis of the course 
of the presen# depression up to the 
end of 1921. While the speakers re- 
frained from prophecy, there was some 
approach to agreement in the opinions 
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expressed in the cloak rooms and over 
the luncheon table. The collective mind 
of the economists of the country looks 
for no boom, no prompt return to nor- 
mal activity. Recegnizing that the low 
point of the present cycle probably 
has been reached, these disinterested 
observers see a tedious convalescence. 


Tidewater Tonnage Gains Over 1919 and War Years 


Dumpings, 37,000,000 Tons, Are 30 Per Cent Under Peak Year 1920— 
British Strike Makes June a Record Breaker But Exports for Year 
Slump from 22,000,000 to 9,600,000 Tons—Coastwise Freight Rates Drop 


HE bituminous tidewater business 

of 1921 is not seen in its proper 
perspective if compared, in the cus- 
tomary manner, with the preceding 
year. In fact, owing to a complete 
reversal of conditions at the beginning 
of 1921, the year is as unique in its 
way as was the preceding twelve- 
month. If the statistics for the two 
years tell any story, it is simply that 
“what goes up must come down.” 

On the whole, however, the volume 
of tonnage dumped—approximately 37,- 
000,000 net tons—is not so bad, in the 
light of our pre-war experience. On 
the other hand the pessimists may 
take comfort from the fact that this 
37,000,000 tons represents a falling off 
of about 30 per cent from the peak set 
last year. However, when the complete 
figures for the five separate north 
Atlantic ports are examined, it will 
be found that, going back to 1919 and 
the war years, there has been a gain 
in tonnage, except, perhaps at New 
York. 

The glare and glitter of 1920 as a 
background blinds one to the progress 
that has been made throughout the past 
year, towards a normal, healthy posi- 
tion in the industry. As the tidewater 
market was, rightfully or wrongfully, 
blamed for the “jamboree” of 1920 it 
would be well to examine this back- 
ground for a moment. 

In 1920 there was the unprecedented 
dumping at tidewater of 53,000,000 net 
tons. As a result of a world shortage 
of fuel there was a greatly expanded 
export trade of 22,000,000 net tons. 

A shortage of coal was the ery in 
New England and along the Atlantic 
coast, as well as inland. Nearly all 
steamships bunkered for the round trip 
or for greater steaming distances. 
There was a tremendous demand every- 
where. Prices were unstable and rose 
rapidly. “Big production,” “big 
prices,” “big profits’ was the “big” 
program of the industry. In short, it 
was a sellers’ market, and a runaway 
market at that. 

But! There was the operator whose 
oft-expressed ambition in life was “to 





*Of Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc., New 
York City. 


By J. S. Burrows* 


get a cent a pound for my coal.” There 
were the newly and quickly formed ex- 
port firms composed of the dollar a 
ton men who carried contracts for “mil- 
lions of tons” around in their pockets. 
There were broken contracts and liti- 
gation, unheeded complaints about coal, 
mounting costs of operation, and a lot 
of other things. And at the end of this 
hectic year there was the income tax. 

These are all worth thinking about 
in considering 1921. Were they con- 
structive factors or destructive? 

Along in the early autumn of 1920 
the Eastern Gold Coast, as seen from 
afar in the Appalachians, began to lose 
some of its glitter. The ports began 
to fill up with coal. Prices began to 
shade off, soften and finally tumble. It 
was known as 1921 opened that the turn 
had come. 

The extent of the decline in prices 
throughout 1921 is well represented by 
the curves of spot prices of Pocahontas 


(p. 131), W. Va. high-volatile (p. 143), 
Pool 9 Pennsylvania coal (p. 117), and 
others in this issue of COAL AGE. Poca- 
hontas is taken as the standard for 
Hampton Roads, while Pool 9 is repre- 
sentative of the better grades of coal 
at the Northern ports. 

As will be seen from the diagrams 
representing the monthly distribution 
of coal from each port, as well as the 
corresponding tables, the decline in 
shipments which had already set in dur- 
ing the fall of 1920 continued with 
slight fluctuations until April, 1921. 
In April there was some improvement, 
the total dumpings reaching 3,000,000 
tons. In May the total monthly dump- 
ing had increased to 3,800,000 tons and 
it began to look like another 1920 at 
tidewater in so far as tonnage was con- 
cerned. This increase was coincident 
with the cessation of work by the 
British coal miners. 

The prolonged British strike and the 





COAL DUMPED AT HAMPTON ROADS, BY MONTHS AND PIERS, 1921. 
(In Gross Tons) 
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resulting scarcity of coal abroad made 
June a record breaker in tidewater an- 
nals. A total of about 4,500,000 tons 
was dumped. The largest tonnage in 
the history of Hampton Roads was 
loaded in June owing to the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry. dumping the largest ton- 
nage in its history while Lamberts 
Point and Sewalls Point each contrib- 
uted large tonnages to the total. The 
Newport News pools were well stocked 
with high-volatile steam and gas coals 
and a brisk demand from abroad devel- 
oped for prompt shipment of these 
grades. Baltimore and Philadelphia 
doubled their exports during this record 
month. 

The “carrying of coals to Newcastle” 
ran well into July, which showed a 
total dumping of 3,600,000 tons, the de- 
crease being in exports. An interesting 
point about this phase of the year’s 
business was the comparatively small 
effect that this sudden demand had 
upon prices which continued to decline. 

In August the total tonnage dumped 
at all ports slumped back near the 
3,000,000 ton mark established during 
the early months of the year with a 
dumping of 2,500,000 tons in Septem- 
ber, 2,800,000 in October, and again 
2,500,000 tons in November, which set 
the pace for the close of the year. 

Of the total tonnage dumped during 
the year at all North Atlantic ports— 
approximately 37,000,000 tons— the 
largest amount, or about 10,500,000 
tons, was delivered to local harbor 
points and inside the Capes mostly at 
New York. About 9,000,000 tons were 
shipped to New England as compared 
with nearly 10,500,000 tons in the previ- 
ous year and 8,500,000 in 1919. Total 
bunker requirements were approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 net tons as compared 
with 9,000,000 in 1919. The great loss 
was, of course, in exports, which dropped 
from 22,000,000 tons in 1920 to about 
9,600,000 tons in 1921. Of this, 3,000,- 
000 tons, taken mostly from Hampton 
Roads, may be attributed directly to the 
British strike. 

Coincident with the increase in ex- 
port dumping during the strike period, 
there was quite a sharp increase, lasting 
from May until August, in the amount 
of bunker coal taken. In addition to 
the extra shipping employed in trans- 
porting the export coal, other steamers 
were taking extra bunker supplies 
mostly for the round trip. The tables 
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accompanying this article will disclose 
in detail how each of the ports fared 
during the year. 

The pooling arrangements at the 
north Atlantic ports which were adopted 
during the war and continued over 1920 
went through many changes during the 
year. The Tidewater Exchange which 
operated at New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore was dissolved after several 
attempts at reorganization. Heavy 
demurrage, due to the lack of business, 
and many withdrawals from its mem- 
bership early in the year pointed out 
the uselessness of its continuation. 

At Hampton Roads the three sep- 
arate exchanges, for the three termi- 
nals, which were organized in the spring 
of 1920 continued to the close of 1921, 
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but lost membership toward the latter 
part of the year to an extent that 
now makes their continuation problem- 
atical. 

In January, 1921, the Sewalls Point 
Coal Exchange, which, in co-operation 
with the U. S. Bureau of Mines, had 
been making a thorough investigation 
of the coals shipped through it, adopted 
chemical standards, putting these new 
standards into effect with new rules and 
classifications shortly thereafter. Later 
in the year this exchange completed 
its elaborate mechanical sampling plant 
for obtaining adequate samples of coal 
from cars shipped to its pools. The 
sampling plant has been in operation 
throughout the year and the quality of 
shipments to the Sewalls Point pools 
controlled in accordance with the results 
found by the Bureau of Mines. 

During the year the demand for 
quality in coal has reasserted itself 
strongly, with the result that mines 
producing the poorer grades of coal 
have had to close down. In the main 
the tonnage dumped at tidewater has 
been shipped from the highest-grade 
mines. At Hampton Roads, for in- 
stance, the last half of the year wit- 
nessed a business almost entirely in 
Pool 1 coal, there being little or no de- 
mand for the other grades of lows 
volatile coal. The same may be said 
of the business done in the high-volatile 
coals at tidewater—only the Ad 
grades found any demand. 
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As the price declined during the year, 
the question of mine operating costs’ 
became of paramount importance and 
much tonnage was shut off from tide- 
water through inability to meet com- 
petition. 

The combination of lower costs and 
better quality resulted in some unusual 
destinations for Southern coal. Hamp- 
ton Roads smokeless coal was shipped 
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OF COAL:DUMPED AT PHILADELPHIA 


to New York as well as up the Dela- 
ware to Philadelphia against the long- 
established freight differentials in favor 
of Pennsylvania coal. A _ byproduct 
plant in New Jersey is running on a 
gas coal from the South that is best 
known in such cities as Atlanta and 
Charleston, S. C. As one coal man 
commented, “You have to do something 
that has not been done before.” 





Destination of Bituminous Coal Shipped to Tidewater 
In 1921, by Months, in Net Tons 
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Inside Other 
New England Export Bunkers Capes Tonnages Total 

NEN Ce: epee 332,000 867,000 305,000 31,000 90,000 1,625,000 
Pepruaty eo. ete 310,000 527,000 234,000 31,000 44,000 1,146,000 

arolFee PA Ao eo Ss 364,000 421,000 228,000 27,000 59,000 1,099,000 
April. . 408,000 640,000 319,000 17,000 27,000 1,411,000 

ay.. 360,000 1,217,000 408,000 21,000 25,000 2,031,000 
June. . 505,000 1,480,000 406,000 27,000 77,000 2,495,000 
Pilate a ae wes ons 445,000 954,000 368,000 28,000 48,000 1,843,000 
AUISUBU CT Si totic Det 650,000 252,000 280,000 21,000 58,000 1,261,000 
3eptember. oes atin, © Stein 590,000 153,000 171,000 26,000 51,000 991, 000 
OCT 9 oi a eae aries 702,000 190,000 190,000 28,000 65,000 1,175,000 
INOVEMDET. oi) 8 ci.) oe ist 685,000 165,000 145,000 16,000 81,000 1,092,000 
Wecember estes a see 667,000 121,000 185,000 18,000 83,000 1,074,000 

a oUt Ce nae oe a 6,015,000 6,989,000 3,238,000 291,000 709,000 17,242,000 

NEW YORK 

ARUANY ss teecsl dhe siete bP 183-0002 9 ens. 439000 io eshet ni 706,000 1,3289000 
REDIUREY: «diane: oh. 0 a? ote, (PELE NUNC al Gonaee teste BilS, OOO, «i tty 561,000 1,009,000 
Marchi 2.005 oe i, (E4000 e-0 Se. Se 350, 0000gs oom: oo 601,000 1,065,000 
Tayo) cl late, ce) tee ee oe kt2,000 pete ts BS MOOS on ae 484,000 977,000 
bE as ap Ape Spares iam 1035; D0Q a5 fot tet tae S59 OOO MN Or. od ee 514,000 956,000 
TUNG was Ch eee ree 99,000 teat Sena SOS GOO Ft oe 485,000 992,000 
mTIA lente ey. Ome 1031000 te e-. 922 377, VOOR seme one te 413,000 893,000 
AMGUSG Se a soca eh eto dep H17,000 “iwi ie sh. 313,000 - 563,000 993,000 
Septembets +. << a2) Pate. 85,000 wttea se ake 263,000 569,000 917,000 
OCLOberi tote ke | 142,0007 ate, cu 255 O00 Sete Crees. 658,000 1,055,006 
Noyvemberseisis |... ba: 97,0001 B ssSeer 2 222 000 remus 27, 582,000 901,000 
DeGembePe isc... es 63,000 1,000 218, 00Qite Wate eac 2 545,000 827,000 

Potal sete xi 1,349,000 1,000 S882, O00 a ir. Serer 6,680,000 11,912,000 

PHILADELPHIA 

January 51,000 77,000 44,000 199,000 371,000 
February 28,000 60,000 29,000 136,000 1,000 254,000 
Marohe 4. re k 2ee 20,000 73,000 47,000 $58,000 #0 ee are * 298,000 
April 26,000 54,000 53,000 142,000 1,000 276,000 
May 46,000 62,000 55,000 G4; UDO a eae te 327,000 
June 44,000 108,000 36,000 170,000 1,000 359,000 
duly 22h). 46,000 62,000 43,000 139,000 se Goqth teres id 290,000 
A UPUBU Me edste ie ls cuts oe 49,000 81,000 51,000 ND LGOOU SP Pat Miwa. 338,000 
September. SLC a eae A 43,000 12,000 24,000 157f000 02 Ve Ee 236,000 
Oot Gher unr frie de. csi se 58,000 35,000 37,000 196,000 2,000 328,000 
Woveniberscec tac. ce. 62,000 25,000 32,000 183,000 1,000 303,000 
December ie. 005 0h. 46,000 21,000 28,000 164,000 = ........ 259,000 

BEGUN Netra ite ans Wis he tee 520,000 670,000 480,000 1,965,000 6,000 3,641,000 

BALTIMORE 

MAMMALS coke «ty stan is > 73,000 170,000 55,000 82,000 3,000 383,000 
PAFUSIY 2 6 Cael hein 50,000 92,000 42,000 67,000 1,000 252,000 
Marple), s tacaccss vee 86,000 95,000 41,000 91,000 3,000 316,000 
April 87,000 116,000 51,000 101,000 1,000 356,000 
Mayr: tins ars tec te i 69,000 253,000 59,000 62,000 2) asin reee? 443,000 
NE ee te ee ee 72,000 388,000 60,000 34: 0000s ee eo, at 574,000 
elvE meee eee. eee et. 79,000 316,000 65,000 52,000 1,000 513,000 
PAamIstiels slats Hert, ance lo oid. 82,000 82,000 30,000 OP O00RA x ehairok 285,000 
September. iy shusars wen 91,000 37,000 31,000 96 O00 ths we 255,000 
ROCtO DER eet ect hoot e nic 85,000 28,000 19,000 96,000 7,000 235,000 
November.............. 97,000 39,000 25,000 SZ,00D er ety 248,000 
IDSGermDEE. Gad Medes 100,000 31,000 31,000 WES OCU eee. woe re 275,000 

PTGS on) dies hd eS 972,000 1,646,000 509,000 992,000 16,000 4,136,000 

CHARLESTON 

SEBUBIY Pita cincd Kit oe AS aT oie. 24,000 A O00 es etnwed : 10,000 38,000 
POOEUAES ccSiais id nct oh-Teit dtd san « 33,000 3,000 1,000 4,000 41,000 
INERLON tre et Dae Ae es ee eae ce. 43,000 2,000 1,000 4,000 50,009 
DEM GE: Oe geet es ote erst. Pie kG ad 15,000 1,000 1,000 4,000 21,000 
TGS re Kush dis Ardent Sle Goi 3,000 27,000 oat eel Be oi ara Ce waa WR 30,000 
A ASE oho ORO ce 9 a SES dn Sas 64,000 A TOUREA WS 6. hia eh 4,000 72,000 
RUT, ah: ie, Teck catch ) grkic ick 55,000 Bh ODO ES hack. si cea 3,000 62,000 
MUIR <c.7e ates BON oe ohne Sere 23,000 WA OU teers, heirs aaa tse te Anas 24,000 
Septembers.iss resec ve \ one «rela 8,000 ROOD See ast See 3,000 14,000 
Watabercn aceh ssn titeie Sr aaise tuba wre 18,000 TOCU Lode ret tt ae poate ct A 19,000 
INOW EMG Natty ok ace.d a etn cts yoke 9,000 ALTO Root eines ed -10,000 
TOCSInDEr tie ee ses Files. tak, 7,000 CTREUUS ceo e oan a ile PECs ee areca 10,C000 

Totaly 2iettiw cates 3,000 327,000 26,000 3,000 33,000 392,000 
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In foreign markets the competition 
of British coal, notwithstanding the 
British strike and higher costs, was 
too keen for America. Since the re- 
sumption of mining the price of British 
coal at loading ports has steadily de- 
clined and apparently regardless of cost 
British exporters are determined to hold 
their old markets and gain new ones. 

British coal is being laid down on the 
Pacific Coast via the Canal at a dollar 
less than American coal from the East- 
ern seaboard and cargoes have been re- 
ported for sale on our own North At- 
lantie coast. Great Britain’s low ocean 
freights explain her advantageous posi- 
tion at the present time, in many cases 
coal going out as ballast.: 

American coastwise freights, which 
were high at the beginning of 1921~ 
around $2.50 to $2.75 from Hampton 
Roads to Boston, for instance—reached 
pre-war levels of 90c. to $1 during the 
late months. The situation of Ameri- 
can bottoms in overseas trade is too 
well known to warrant discussion here. 

It is generally believed that in order 
to put American coal in favorable com- 
petition with British coal abroad the 
rate to tidewater on export coal should 
be reduced $1 per ton, but the rail- 
roads have declined to do this. 

As in all other business in this coun- 
try during 1921, the tidewater branch 
of the coal trade has been adjusting it- 
self to a new and more stable basis. 
Throughout the year constructive forces 
were relentlessly at work which, in the 
long run, will make for the good of 
the industry. Competition is again put- 
ting a premium on efficiency in mining 
and selling and is eliminating the eco- 
nomically unfit. 

We have stil! some distance to go, 
particularly in the matter of mining 
costs and transportation charges, but 
at the end of the year the tidewater 
coal trade found itself a long way over 
the road to that much discussed des- 
tination—Normalcy. 


High Freights Handicap Utah’s 
Coal Trade on Pacific Coast 


By F. L. W. BENNETT 
Salt Lake City 


High freight rates combined with 
foreign competition are proving a great 
stumbling block to the Utah coal trade 
on the Pacific Coast. Bunker coal ship- 
ments are down to zero, while other 
shipments are, roughly, only 50 per cent 
of what they were a year ago. The 
coal. producers have appealed to the 
railroads to put the Portland rates into 
effect for shipments to Seattle, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles and there 
are hopes that this will be done. These 
rates range from $6.50 for lump to 
$5.50 for the inferior grades. The rates 
at present, except for bunker coal to 
San Francisco Bay which have been 
recently reduced to $6, are $7.25 a ton. 
When it is considered that coal can be 
sent from other parts of the world, and 
from the Southern States at $4 or $5 
less per ton it readily will be seen that 
the Utah shippers have a hard strug- 
gle in meeting competition. 
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French Coal Trade Has an Uncertain Year; Feels 


Optimism “Based on Nothing at AII” 


Prices Hit Bottom During Fall but Demand Fails to Respond 
—British and Reparation Coals Glut Market Most of 
the Time—Some Mines Close Rather Than Try to Compete 


eo" the coal trade’s point of view 
the year just ended was one which 
brought the most unexpected and, 
for the supplies of the country, the 
most unpleasant events. 

American coal, which at the begin- 
ning of 1921 was still arriving in fairly 
important quantities, is gradually dis- 
appearing from the French market, and 
at present it does not look as if this 
trade had any reasonable chances of 
revival. 

France opened 1921 with such huge 
surpluses of various kinds of coal that 
the government considered fixing the 
maximum price for American coal at 
$9 in order to check the influx. United 
States coal had declined rapidly in price 
from the flush and hectic days of the 
preceding fall when $39 a ton at French- 
Atlantic ports was common. On Jan. 1, 
1921, the French stocks on hand totaled 
4,500,000 metric tons’. On that date 
French coal was quoted at 124f. per 
ton, Sarre coal-110f.; German, 125f.; 
Belgian, 134f.; English, 196f. and Amer- 
ican 195f. With a surplus of 4,500,000 
tons, as compared to a surplus of only 
one-third that on Jan. 1, 1920, France 
began to look for a place to export 
some of its own. production. Prices 
started down rather steeply. In May 
American coal in-pools 5 and 7 reached 
Paris in. small quantities at $10.50@ 
$11.75. In the last few months British 
prices have been so low as to be posi- 
tively dangerous to the French industry, 

Reparation coal was coming into 
France steadily during the winter at a 
rate which “astonished -the French, 
whose chief worry was how to dispose 
of ‘the flood. In February French rail- 
road stocks were piled high,» but .in 
September they were higher. The Feb- 
ruary total of 1,121,272 tons -came 
445'508 tons from French mines, 192,207 
English and American, 1,075 Belgian 
and 479,582 German. The railroad 
stocks on Feb. 1, and Sept. 1, were: 


February September 
StAO, ts iy deere «| atemereve ae 139,400 272,500 
NIGH th Ries ab ecianea eh ndata iota! 159,488 163,265 
ESAS innate Wavd otasiase ods aReimrexe 138,824 151,246 
Pa IV oleae tateics Weteke Biel 171;808 390,920 
Beh Ovctsri ee stttvacts obtener 22.15325 272,895 
hinge Keb ha ey piles cn 62,046 55,900 


In spite of the bulk on hand, imports 
into France in March were still high. 
The figure for that month was 1,348,132 
tons as against 2,116,527 for January. 
In April it had dropped to 1,156,000 tons 
and.in May to 775,000, of which 443,- 





*Manager, Office Commercial de Combus- 
tibles, Paris. 

aThe metric.ton of 2,204 lb. is the unit of 
weight throughout this article. 


By E. CORNAND* 


000 came from Germany, 127,000 from 
Belgium, 102,000 from Great Britain, 
and only 39,000 from the United States. 
In June imports bent upward to 957,000 
tons and by August had reached 1,906,- 
427 tons, but at lowering prices. By 
October imports were heavy again from 
Great Britain. The totals for that 
month were: 


Tons 
Greate Britain aa. vieie sc ater es ater 777,645 
FSS] SU TiS a tot rene she ehvrslone techs ce ete wha: ans tore 176,167 
United” Statesiais oc -1s1cs epoiptelels) clay eke 20,745 
FOVINANIY wees Stat ale lateiter crisis telehe adore eiare 393,170 
SADT) +6 a eis cca Motetaelthals Gis etevelel Gavensis sets 115,147 
OCCODELStTOLA Tet ensie ue eelererevsia tere <6 1,492,874 


British coals, which at the beginning 
of the year were quoted around 60s. per 
ton f.o.b. can hardly be sold now at 
25s. per ton for best Cardiff large. It 
must be added that the most unfavor- 
able industrial conditions which pre- 
vailed throughout the year, and en- 
tailed a formidable decrease in the con- 
sumption of imported as well as home- 
produced coals, are largely responsible 
for the collapse of prices. To depict the 
situation exactly, however, it must be 
added that the French’ consumers had 
set their minds on buying only at their 
own conditions. 

It had been hoped in England that 
subsidies to the miners could be re- 
couped on the export trade. That was 
exactly what the French buyer did not 
want. Knowing that their English com- 
petitors were favored by a special in- 
land price and that the unfortunate 
manufacturer dependent on imported 
coals would have to make this good by 
paying. a special export price, the 
French industry simply decided to close 
down and wait for better times. Ex- 
perience has proved that a holding off 
policy is the best means to bring the 
price of a commodity down to reason- 
able limits. 

Home-produced coal has in many 
cases had a very hard time on account 
of the sharp competition with Belgian 
and especially with British coals. The 
effects have been bitterly felt for the 
last few months, especially by the 
northern French coal districts, whose 
markets are the most easily accessible 
to the competing foreign coals. Even 
now the owners are having a very. hard 
time. On the one hand they have to 
reduce their prices to face the harsh 
competition of the British producing 
centres, and on the other hand is the 
special situation in the Nord, where 
cost of living is still much higher than 
in other parts of the country. This 
does not permit of reducing the miners’ 
wages. Furthermore, the miners have 


a good trump in their hands—i.e., the 
certainty, if they leave the mines, of 
being at once taken up by reconstruc- 
tion enterprises, which, it appears, are 
paying even higher salaries than those 
the miners get at present. 

In other parts of France wages have 
been reasonably adjusted without too 
much trouble, except in the Southern 
fields, where the men threaten to go out 
on strike if there is any further talk 
about reducing wages. 

But in spite of these vexations, home 
production has been strong almost all 
year, never falling below 2,000,000 tons 
a month during the first nine months of 
1921. Production of French coal mines 
exclusive of the Saar and imports by 
months were as follows: 


Production Imports 
AIS le ors en Hecteterere 2,427,588 2,116,527 
WW@D sais ie o ete ns cick aera 2,204,211 1,383,144 
March Witcecratiaptess 2,320,318 1,348,132 
OPTI ie oa here © othe 15.6 2,316,250 1,156,000 
WEY Te ore eheterskeral Oe 2,162,307 775,000 
DL UILE saya tote eBid ie & 2,408,381 957,000 
Jitlye Se neta srckmeen « 2,327,725 1,414,364 
AUBUIStH is a cehae : 2,036,906 1,906,427 
September ....... 2,039,000 —_— 
OCtODErsZ a. o cseielsleies - 1,492,874 





Whereas France’s production for 1920 
was 20,348,020 tons, that total was 
exceeded in 1921 at the beginning of 
October. Rehabilitation of mining prop- 
erties in the devastated areas had a 
marked effect upon production. In 1920 
these collieries produced -8,449,665 tons, 
which was an increase of 19 per cent 
over 1919. During 1921 that percent- 
age was increased. In six months end- 
ing last July twelve companies in the 
Nord raised 3,263,000 tons, which was 
more than four times their output dur- 
ing the corresponding months. of 1920. 
The total: production for September. of 
the mines that had been nearly de-— 
stroyed was. 564,243 tons, which is be- 
tween 55 and 60 per cent. of: their 
normal pre-war output. By the end of 
October the Drocourt mine. had. been 
opened again, though it had yielded but 
82 tons. The Anzin.mines now: prouce 
62 per cent of their normal yield. The 
Flines and Vimy mines remain un- 
opened. 

All in all business has been as low as 
possible; for the better part of the year 
the mines have worked only part time. 
It had been expected that after the ex- 
ceptional summer there would be a 
particularly hard winter. Unfor- 
tunately, perhaps, for the mines, but 
fortunately for the numerous unem- 
ployed, the winter so far has been mild, 
and this, of course, also contributes to 


“keep trade dormant. ° 


German coals due under reparation 
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agreements have arrived in smaller 
quantities lately. At one time they were 
encumbering the yards of the railways 
and other public works, but the small 
quantities now arriving are easily dealt 
with. Owing to the poor demand for 
coals, this reparation coal probably is 
something of a nightmare to the offi- 
cials who have to attend to its disposal, 
as wherever they turn they find that 
consumers are not in the least anxious 
to take delivery. 

In the Saar district the position, as 
far as output and improvements at the 
mines are concerned, has been unex- 
pectedly good, but the difficulty now is 
to dispose of the coal. Stocks at the 
mines have increased constantly for the 
last few months. Desperate efforts are 
being made to insure the working of 
the mines. If the mines had to close 
down even partly for lack of outlet, this 
would be considered a political disaster. 
It should not be forgotten that this dis- 
trict will under normal circumstances 
be of the highest interest to France, 
and the government has realized that 
the best preparation for the plebiscite 
s to materialize the local natural wealth 
and create an atmosphere of satisfac- 
tion and welfare among the people. 

With regard to this a French engi- 
neer, after several months of diligent 
research, has found a special process 
permitting the manufacture of first- 
class metallurgical coke from the coals 
of the Saar district, which hitherto 
have been practically valueless in metal- 
lurgy. The experiments are now being 
conducted on a big scale under govern- 
ment supervision. If the results are 
good this process will ensure a perma- 
nent and unlimited use of these coals 
to supply coke to the important French 
metallurgical industry in Lorraine. 
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This will be a real godsend to that in- 
dustry. 

At this writing it is difficult to make 
any forecast for 1922. So much de- 
pends nowadays on so many unexpected 
events. The French industry is suffer- 
ing from the same causes as the Amer- 
ican and English. On account of the 
adverse rate of exchange, raw materials 
are high. So are foodstuffs. This en- 
tails high wages and an inevitably high 
price of the manufactured product. At 
the end of 1920 it had been hoped for 
various reasons which did not material- 
ize that the year 1921 would see the end 
of all our evils, and at present France 
is in a position which again permits of 
the wildest optimism, based upon noth- 
ing at all except desire for improve- 
ment. 





Vancouver Coal Output Drops 


The coal mining industry of Van- 
couver, probably produced less in 1921 
than in 1920, according to the obser- 
vations of William M. Brewer, resi- 
dent mining engineer. After a study 
of the mining situation and its recent 
developments he has this to say: 

“The great importance of the coal- 
mining industry on Vancouver Island 
can be appreciated when it is consid- 
ered that between 4,000 and 5,000 em- 
ployees find continuous employment 
underground and on the surface, under 
normal conditions, the year through. 
Conditions during 1921 can hardly be 
considered to have been normal be- 
cause the demand for coal has been 
quite irregular; so much so that the 
Harewood Mine at Nanaimo, of the 
Western Fuel Corporation of Canada, 
was closed down from the end of Feb- 
ruary until July, and the Pacific Coast 
Coal Co., which had a total of 286 em- 
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ployees during 1920, has been idle 
during the year 1921. 

“The relationship between employer 
and employee in the Vancouver Island 
coal fields has been quite harmonious 
during 1921. In October the Canadian 
Collieries (Dunsmuir), Limited, re- 
newed the working agreement with 
their employees for two years from 
that month. As compared with other 
industries the world over the condi- 
tions of coal mining on Vancouver 
Island have ben quite satisfactory, 
there has ben no unemployment to 
cause agitation and the balance be- 
tween supply and demand with regard 
to labor has been well adjusted. 

“During the past year the first really 
serious efforts were made to improve 
the method of washing coal so as to 
save a large proportion of the slack 
coal which has in the past been wasted. 
Successful experiments were made by 
P. E. Peterson, an acknowledged au- 
thority on the oil flotation method for 
concentrating metalliferous ores, in an 
attempt to apply that process to coal. 
The first experiments were made at 
the Granby No. 1 colliery at Cassiday, 
but later Mr. Peterson became con- 
nected with the Western Fuel Corpora- 
tion of Canada, where he is now en- 
gaged in reconstructing the washery. 

“The importation of fuel oil for lo- 
comotives and steam vessels, of course, 
has had a serious effect on the market 
for steam coal. The effect has been 
not only the direct one of reducing the 
demand for coal but the indirect one 
of sending hundreds of thousands of 
dollars out of Canada in payment for 
oil and exchange. In order to offset 
these undesirable conditions experts 
are working to determine the possi- 
bility of substituting powdered coal 
for oil. 





Illinois Miners Exceptionally Well Paid 


LLINOIS mine workers make more than anthracite mine 
workers and more than the railroad men received under 
the decisions of the U. S. Railroad Labor Board. 
when the unsteadiness of the working opportunity is con- 
sidered and allowed the average mine worker in Illinois 
makes more than the average railroad worker—$7.14 as 


employees. 


Even 


bituminous fields. 


men expect an even. further wage decrease. 
table has been afforded us by a prominent Illinois operator. 
It will be recalled that the wage in the anthracite mines 
was purposely placed at a lower figure than in the soft-coal 
region because the work there was steadier than in the 


against $5.78 for anthracite workers and $4.53 for railroad 
It will be interesting to note that the railroad 


The attached 


COMPARISON OF WAGES PAID IN BITUMINOUS MINES OF ILLINOIS WITH THOSE PAID IN ANTHRACITE MINES AND TO 


Mine wage scale in Illinois 
as fixed Aug. 16, 1920 
To apts March 31, 1922 

Mine Employees 


RATLROAD EMPLOYEES 


Anthracite wage scale 


commission award April 1, 1920 
To expire March 


caw 1922 
Relative Mine Service 


Wage scale fixed by U.S. Railroad Labor Boa 


rd 
July 20, 1920. July 1, 192) 


Motormen (9 hrs.).........000+5 $9.04 Motormen (8 hrs.)............ poses Passenger Loco, Engineers.............-- $6.48 $6.00 
(For 8 hrs. $8.04) Through Freight Engineers............... 7.69 7.05 
; Local Hreight ai aa See RA te coche etah : , ad re po 
Trip riders (9 hrs ese akititeee op cao Trip riders (8 hra)..3.d..6 04 3.87 Passenger Loco. Firemen. pen tg tg : ; 
(Por 8 es $7. 50) if Through Freight Firemen. . Pa Pte es 5.89 5.25 
Has alti ae pa at a ARE 6.02 5.38 
Piachinigtss fo. k sare, 0 aed kok 8.50 Wrachinists: :wyitiern techs s Gasthe cols 5532 NIA GDINIBES SD Leola cscs pages in aii 6.82 6.16 
Blacksmiths. . 7.65 Blacksmiths irecmentcsr ventas tas 2,39 BIA GISI GAB i. Seis of) 6 stade Srked oe, Heal otlaon als 6.92 6.16 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers. . pee 6x86 ; Blacksmiths) Melperses. vot. easreale varqudels 5.68 4.32 
POLGOHTICIATIS . atdinte cS th diss ale o 8.04 No related seale shown..,....... 0 ..... Signal maintenance men................. 6.38 5,84 
Electricians’ Bore Se a doe ie 1! Signal maintenance assistants............ 5.34 5.44 
Carpenters. . hic aan Ge eee AT ae Carpertersnin ctdieci cee bsp.0% 5.24 CMirpenbers viens win is yaa rath) yy owie ate 5.83 5.76 
MPA DICTION Cay AN. iain Merim o 7.50 Tracksimeneecs ed alge i re 5.34 DELCO M TQOD tie Aichi vericcdehelet Ae traces Fels 3.70 2.72 
Track men’s Helpers............ diane i 
abaters, sateen et Pei OWE a 7.25 Taborers,. Asie un waded osek, Mew kee 4. 86 Unakalledtts bor incising 0 Wet linytte: oe 3.95 2.72 to 3.44 
aborers;/outeides ht. he 6.86 Laborers, outside. ......... : 4 20 
Stationary Firemen............. 7.25 Buremen sie ass. . atea oS 4.71 Stationary Hifemen. os 0s vn ew eegece es 4.77 3.53 to 4.53 
First Hoisting Engineers......... 8.04 ‘ 
Record Erctstthe sane s Bea fee ee OF TEN GIICET EN ine oe Pao odie bas kote 4.98 Stationary Engineers. .............066005 Ges 3.97 to 4.75 
‘Bae Pian Engineers 7.45 - 6.175 
f verage earnings men, com- 
«cat ch gi pile by Dept. of Labor : Weighted average earnings of all employees. 5.18 4.53 
Note: Compilation for period Oct. 16 to 31 inc jacive: 1921, for State of Mlinois, cov naliiee 38, 461 men shows the following earnings by classes: 
Machine smers Loaders Day Men Total All Men 
Per day for 9.5 days actuall Gacked by sles, Back ia HR ae $11.5 $9.54 $9 81 $9.76 Per cent of voluntary in tage Seas eal alte ort 10.7 
Per day for i3 potential working, days..... the eee, Te 8. i 6.97 AI 7.14 Average union check-off, 2-week period.. $2.23 
; ° ” Average union check- off” per ton of coal,.. 0514 
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Despite Business Depression and Adverse Legislation 


1921 Anthracite Output Approached That of 1920 


Suspension of Washery and Dredge Operations Reflects Greater Improvement 
Than Figures Seem to Indicate—Total Decrease About 1,115,000 Gross Tons— 
Prepared Sizes Exceed 1920—-Readjustment of Wages and Practice Indicated 


OTAL PRODUCTION of anthracite 

in- 1921 fell approximately 1,115,- 
000 tons short of the 1920 total, because 
of a warm and industrially depressed 
December. But there was a difference 
in favor of, 1921 that this statement 
does not show. In 1920, owing to the 
shortage of bituminous coal at con- 
suming centers during a considerable 
portion of the year, the demand for 
steam sizes of anthracite was consider- 
ably in excess of normal, as a result of 
which washeries and dredges were 
actively engaged in the recovery of 
steam sizes from culm banks and river 
channels. The business depression of 
1921, which has resulted’in a notable 
decrease in the production of bitu- 
minous coal, has also been reflected in 
the partial or entire suspension of 
washery and dredge operations. Hence 
it is that while the total production of 
anthracite in 1921 was less than in 1920, 
the production of prepared or domestic 
sizes will show a gain. 

The production of anthracite for the 
calendar year 1921 was about 78,917,- 
000 gross tons against 80,032,175 gross 
tons in 1920 and an average for the 
ten years from 1911 to 1920, inclusive, 
of 81,227,010 gross tons. Of the total 
production of anthracite a little less 
than 90 per cent is shipped or sold 
locally, as approximately 11 per cent 
is consumed annually in the operation 
of the collieries. The following table 
shows the annual production, the col- 
liery consumption, and the commercial 
or marketed product for the last dec- 
ade. It will be noted that in addition 
to the two war years there were two 
others, 1913 and 1914, in which the out- 
put exceeded that of 1921: 


TOTAL PRODUCTION, COLLIERY CONSUMP- 
TION AND COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION 
OF ANTHRACITE FOR TEN YEARS, 


1912-1921 
(In Gross Tons) 

Total Colliery Commercial 

Production Consumption Production 
1912 ee 45,322,855 7,979,696 67,343,159 
1913, . 81,718,680 8,581,694 73,136,986 
1914....... 81,090,631 8,707,052 72,383,579 
1915 wee 29,459,876 8,925,486 70,534,390 
1916....... 78,195,083 8,715,071 69,480,012 
1917....... 88,939,117 9,321,965 79,617,152 
I9VG 32.42 68,237,075 9,128,526 79,109,049 
1919 Re ce 2£5,001951 8,576,850 69,925,081 
19208 ee 80,032,175 8,843,502 71,188,673 
RPA soe 78,917,000 8,800,000 79,117,000 

The difference, economically, be- 


tween anthracite and bituminous coal 
could hardly be more clearly set forth 
than by comparison of the statistics 
of production of these commodities in 
the year just closed. Bituminous coal 





*Director, Anthracite Bureau of Informa- 
tion, ; : 


By EDWARD W. PARKER* 


is primarily an industrial fuel. In 1921 
it showed a decrease in production, as 
compared with 1920, of one hundred 
and fifty million net tons, or practically 
27 per cent. Anthracite, on the other 
hand, is primarily a domestic fuel, with 
relatively small percentage used strictly 
for industrial purposes. Its total pro- 
duction in 1921, for this reason, was 
nearer the normal mark than was the 
soft coal total. 

The production of steam, sizes will 
show a decrease of some 3,000,000 tons, 
all of which may be assigned to the 
shutting down of the washeries and 
dredges. 

One of the interesting features of the 
anthracite industry during the greater 
part of 1921 was that the domestic 
sizes most in demand were stove and 
chestnut, the two most costly sizes, 
while egg coal, next highest in price, 


_was in fair demand, and pea coal, the 


cheapest of the domestic grades, was 
at all times difficult to move and many 
thousands of tons were stocked in the 
storage yards. The steam sizes, in 
sympathy with bituminous coal, were 
in light demand throughout the year. 


Spotty YEAR FOR ANTHRACITE TRADE 


Taken as a whole the anthracite 
trade may be said to have been “spotty” 
during the entire year. The coal year, 
beginning April 1, found most of the 
domestic consumers with some supplies 
on hand, as the winter of 1920-21 had 
been one of exceptional mildness—a 
typical “open winter.” There was not, 
in consequence, any late winter or early 
spring buying to speak of in order to 
eke out the winter supply. During the 
late spring and early summer egg coal 
was in good demand from relatively 
large consumers, who desired to lay 
in their requirements before closing 
their houses for the summer season. 
When this demand had been satisfied 
or the houses closed, stove coal became 
the only size in active requisition, due 
chiefly to the requirements of New 
England and the Northwest, both of 
which specialize on this size and both 
of which want their deliveries largely 
in summer, when water transportation 
is available. As summer drew to a 
close chestnut coal began to share the 
popularity of stove and by Nov. 1 most 
of this size that had found its way 
to the storage yards had been picked 
up and sent to market, egg coal in the 
meantime having fallen out of favor, 
and being like pea coal and the buck- 
wheat sizes, decidedly draggy. The late 
arrival of real coal consuming weather 


added to the unsatisfactory character 
of the year’s business as viewed from 
the standpoint of producers and dis- 
tributors. 

Market conditions were not the only 


difficulties with which the industry had 
to contend and which made the year 1921 
one to be remembered. Politics played 
no inconsequential part among the 
disturbing elements, and there was an 
exceptionally plentiful crop of legisla- 
tion, state and federal, proposed and 
enacted. The Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania was on the stage early in the 
game, and in January in his message 
to the Legislature recommended legis- 
lation imposing a tax of 8c. a ton on 
anthracite and 4c. a ton on bituminous 
coal. This eventuated in April in the 
passage of what are known as the 
Kohler, Fowler and Williams bills. The 
first imposed penalties for the caus- 
ing of surface subsidence through the 
mining of anthracite. The second ex- 
empted from the punitive clauses of 
the Kohler Act those companies accept- 
ing the provisions of the Fowler Act, 
which acceptance included an agree- 
ment to pay an impost of 2 per cent 
on the f.o.b. mine value of all coal 
prepared for market, for the purpose 
of compensating surface owners for 
any damage incurred and for paying 
the salaries and expenses of a commis- 
sion to be appointed by the Governor 
to administer the law. Failure to 
signify non-acceptance of the law was 
interpreted as giving consent through 
silence. The third, or Williams Act, 
imposed a direct revenue tax of 1.5 per 
cent on the value of the commercial 
output of all anthracite mined and sold. 
This act became effective as of July 1; 
the Kohler and Fowler acts on Aug. 27. 

All of the legislation enacted affected 
anthracite production only; bituminous 
mining operations were entirely over- 
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looked by the law makers. So far as 
known to the writer, the provisions of 
the Fowler Act were not accepted by a 
single anthracite operating company, 
and rather than incur the risk of be- 
ing penalized under the Kohler law a 
number of mines whose workings ex- 
tended under the City of Scranton were 
closed down on the day the law became 
effective, such action being strongly 
opposed by the mine workers and by 
the citizens of Scranton, who had been 
persistently active in procuring the 
legislation which produced that result. 

In October Judge Henry A. Fuller, 
of Wilkes-Barre, rendered a decision in 
a case coming before him in which he 
held the Kohler Act unconstitutional, 
the Fowler Act naturally falling with 
‘it. The matter has been appealed to 
the Supreme Court, but pending final 
adjudication by that tribunal, opera- 
tions at the Scranton collieries were 
resumed on Nov. 2. An amicable suit 
to determine the constitutionality or 
unconstitutionality of the Williams Act 
was entered in the Common Pleas Court 
of Dauphin County at Harrisburg on 
Nov. 9. However the case may be 
decided in the trial court, this also 
will be appealed to the Supreme Court, 
and it is hoped that final decision in 
both cases will be had early in 1922. 
A law similar in essentials to the Wil- 
liams Act passed in 1913 was declared 
by the Supreme Court to be in viola- 
tion of the State Constitution. 


No ADVANCE BECAUSE OF MINE LAWS 


No advance in price was made by the 
operators to cover the additional cost 
that would accrue if the acts should be 
held by the Supreme Court as not in 
violation of the State Constitution. 

Attempts at Federal legislation, 
which may be numbered at something 
more than “several,” have been less 
discriminating in their scope than the 
state laws and included both anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal in their bene- 
ficent intentions. The year 1921 had 
scarcely dawned before Senator Calder, 
of New York, whose personal interests 
and experience are in the building 
trades, introduced a bill (S. 4828) call- 
ing for drastic regulation of the coal- 
mining industry. Liberally amended 
in committee it was favorably reported 
to the Senate in February, but failed 
of enactment by the adjournment of 
Congress. But the extra session of the 
new Congress had hardly gotten well 
under way before Senator Frelinghuy- 
sen, of New Jersey, whose primary 
interests in private life are in the in- 
surance business, introduced two bills, 
one providing for seasonal freight rates 
in order to encourage the more regular 
distribution of coal throughout the 
year, and the other for scarcely less 
drastic regulation than that originally 
provided by the deceased Calder bill. 
Senator Frelinghuysen endeavored 
strenuously to obtain favorable action 
on these bills, but opposition, led 
mainly by Senator Reed, of Missouri, 
developed and a resolution to recommit 
was carried. The testimony taken in 

the hearings on the Calder bill alone 
covered 2,235 printed pages. 
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Undismayed and undeterred by the 
fate that had befallen the offspring of 
his colleagues, Senator Kenyon, of 
Iowa, in October introduced a bill of 
even more radical and drastic character 
than its predecessors. No further ac- 
tion than its reference to the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures has been taken on 
this bill. Other bills of similar import 
have been introduced in the lower house 
of Congress, but these are sufficient to 
indicate the ambition that seems to ex- 
ist in the minds of some of the mem- 
bers of Congress to have their claims 
to fame based up the authorship of 
legislation having for its ultimate de- 
sign governmental! control of the coal- 
mining industry. The majority senti- 
ment in Congress, however, appears to 
be in sympathy with the President’s 
plea for less, not more, government in 
business. 

Of prime interest and importance to 
the future of the anthracite industry 
were the decrees of the Supreme Court 
of the United States ordering definite 
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separation of the railroad and coal- 
mining interests in the “Reading” and 
“Lehigh Valley” cases. In accordance 
with these decrees plans for the segre- 
gation of the properties have been sub- 
mitted, but in the case of the “Read- 
ing” properties appeal has been taken 
because of disagreement between the 
preferred and common stock owners as 
to the manner in which they shall par- 
ticipate in the division. 

The “Reading” decree ordered also 
that the Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey, controlled by the Reading Com- 
pany, dispose of its holdings of stock 
in the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
of which the Central owned 92 per 
cent. This sale was effected in Novem- 
ber, a syndicate composed chiefly of 
First National Bank (N. Y.) interests, 
and Burns Brothers, being the pur- 
chaser. In line with these transactions 
was the sale in September of the coal- 
mining properties of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. 
to the Glen Alden Coal Mining Co. 

Although no labor disturbance of a 
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ANTHRACITE PRICES FOR NINE YEARS 


This diagram shows in dollars per gross ton the average company circular prices 
and average spot quotations on “independent” stove and buckwheat sizes of Pennsyl- 


vania anthracite at the mines. 


The prices shown are averages of the range on the 


New York market as recorded weekly in Coa Aar. 
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sufficiently general character to affect 
materially the production for the year 
has occurred, advantage has been taken 
in a number of cases of somewhat flimsy 
pretexts to cease work. Probably the 
most flagrant instance of this char- 
acter was a suspension of work for a 
period of three weeks by some 7,000 
employees of the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co. in the Panther Creek dis- 
trict in protest against the employ- 
ment of certain laborers on the ground 
that they were Spanish and Portuguese 
and could not speak the English lan- 
guage though precaution had already 
been taken by the union to see that 
they had joined the organization and 
were provided with cards and buttons. 
The laborers were not discharged and 
after a “vacation” of three weeks and 
a_sacrifice of some $750,000 in wages, 
the men returned to work. 

Internal union politics was respon- 
sible for several occurrences of idleness 
among the employees of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co. in the vicinity of Pitts- 
ton, but the shutdowns were not of 
long duration. 


PROPAGANDA A DISTURBING FACTOR 


The most disturbing factor in the 
labor situation has been the dissemina- 
tion throughout the entire anthracite 
region of inflammatory literature and 
propaganda by the I. W. W. and kin- 
dred influences, though to what extent 
the seed so sown has taken root it is 
not possible as yet to determine. 
Preaching the gospel of discontent is 
a comparatively easy matter when 
times are hard and labor unemployed 
or underpaid, but when labor is pros- 
perous, as it is in the anthracite region 
at the present time; when it is over- 
paid as compared with and at the ex- 
pense of like employment in other in- 
dustries and other communities, and 
when it is given regular and steady 
employment throughout the year such 
as is enjoyed by workers in few occu- 
pations, the lamentations and exhorta- 
tions of the preachers of the spirit of 
incendiarism are apt to fall on inatten- 
tive, if not entirely deaf, ears. 

With the foregoing exceptions most 
of the troubles with labor were of 
a minor character, resulting in idle- 
ness of but from one to three or four 
days, the grievances on which they 
were based being amicably adjusted 
with the mine officials, or referred, 
after the disaffected employees had 
returned to work, to the Anthracite 
Board of Conciliation.* 

As to the future—what may be the 
outcome of the necessary readjustment 
at the termination of the present agree- 
ment, March 31, 1922, of the inflated 

*Since this machinery for the adjustment 
of labor disputes in the anthracite region 
was set in motion by the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission of 1902-3, more than 
one thousand grievances (1078 to be 
exact), have been adjusted and no gen- 
eral strike has occurred, the outlaw ‘“va- 
cation” strike in September, 1920, for the 
purpose of registering dissatisfaction with 
the award of the Anthracite Coal Commis- 
sion of that year being, as indicated, un- 
authorized by the union officials and nat 
participated in by as much as 50 per cent 
of the mine workers. The Board of Con- 


ciliation will not consider a grievance while 
the men or mines are idle because of it. 
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labor cost, in response to the insistent 
and justifiable demand on the part of 
the anthracite-consuming public for a 
reduction in the cost of its fuel supply, 
no one is prepared to say. When it 
is considered that in 1913 171,046,816 
gross tons of fresh-mined commercial 
anthracite were produced at a labor cost 
of $113,320,000, and that 65,458,673 
gross tons in 1920 were produced at a 
labor cost of $252,129,000; when it is 
considered that the index number of 
the cost of living in November, 1921, 
shows a decrease of 40.7 points from 
the peak cost in 1920,f on which the 
anthracite wage scale of the existing 
contract was predicated; when it is 
considered that the farm prices of food 
products have fallen in some instances 
to practically pre-war levels; when it 
is considered that common, unskilled 
labor in the anthracite industry is being 
paid 52.5c. an hour, and similar labor 
in other industries, in the same locality, 
is receiving from 25 to 85c. an hour 
(that is, anthracite labor is getting 
from 50 to 100 per cent more than 
other workers who must buy the prod- 
uct of anthracite labor); when all of 
these are considered, it is apparent 
that deflation in the labor cost of an- 
thracite is absolutely necessary. 


LABOR COST IN PRODUCING ANTHRACITE 


The report of the Federal Trade 
Commission (June 30, 1919) on an- 
thracite shows that the labor cost for 
fresh-mined anthracite in 1913 was 
$1.595 a gross ton for companies pro- 
ducing about 50 per cent of the total 
output, while in November and Decem- 
ber, 1918, the labor cost for companies 
producing about 99 per cent of the 
total was $3.41. The labor rates for 
the entire year 1919 and for the first 
three months of 1920 were the same 
as for the last two months in 1918, and 
from April 1 to Dec. 31, 1920, the in- 
crease (17.4 per cent average) granted 
by the award of the Anthracite Coal 
Commission was in effect. Assuming 
that the efficiency of labor remained 
about the same, the average labor cost 
in 1920 would have been at the rate 
of $3.85 per ton, or a little above the 
mine price for chestnut coal (the high- 
est price grade) in 1914 and 1915. The 
accompanying diagram shows graphi- 
cally the rather startling manner in 
which the labor cost increased from 
1913 to 1920, while the production has 
declined, the output of fresh-mined 
anthracite in 1920 being the smallest 
of the eight years covered by the 
diagram. It is to be noted that only 
fresh-mined commercial anthracite is 
considered in this illustration. Colliery 
consumption and coal recovered from 
culm banks and stream beds by wash- 
eries and dredges are not included. 


CHEAP MINING OF ANTHRACITE PAST 


The most serious problem concern- 
ing the future of anthracite, however, 
though not a problem of so instant a 
character as that of cost and price de- 





jIn July, 1920, the cost of living was 
104.5 per cent above that of July, 1914; in 
November, 1921, it was 63.8 per cent. 
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flation, to be considered in the spring 
of 1922 is that of providing for a con- 
stantly increasing population from a 
limited, and from what must become 
in a few decades at most, a diminish- 
ing supply. Cheaply mined anthra- 
cite is rapidly passing into history. It 
has in fact passed. In order to main- 
tain production at its present rate at- 
tack has to be made, and will econtinue 
to be made, on the thinner and deeper 
beds, operations even at the present 
time being carried on in beds which 
under conditions that obtained at the 
time of the Anthracite Coal Waste 
Commission report (1893) were not 
considered among the available re- 
serves, while other operations are be- 
ing conducted on properties that were 
then considered as worked out and 
abandoned. 


BONANZA BEDS NEARLY EXHAUSTED 


The bonanza beds that produced the 
cheap coal of the last century are ap- 
proaching exhaustion. As the work- 
ings extend to the deeper beds, more 
support has to be given to the gang- 
ways and working places, more water 
has to be hoisted and to greater 
heights, more ventilation has to be pro- 
vided, and more labor and mechanical 
equipment per unit of output has to 
be employed. The thinner beds will 
not yield the same tonnage for the 
labor employed upon them as have the 
thick beds that produced the cheap ton- 
nage of the past. So whatever may 
be the base level arrived at in regard 
to labor rates and cost, Nature has 
ordained that the mining of anthracite 
in the future must be, for the region 
as a whole, at a steadily increasing cost 
per ton of output. To regard the rate 
of increase and to maintain the ex- 
pense of production at an irreducible 
minimum, in order that the cost to 
the consumer may not become prohibi- 
tive, every energy that managerial 
ability and engineering skill can com- 
mand is being devoted. 

The shipments of anthracite by 
months in 1920 and to the end of No- 
vember, 1921, are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


* 1920 1921 

January tsi abe ae 5,713,319 5,740,438 
brary centers wee 4,913,664 5,966,101 
March 0 fe woe an. eae 77,82 5,737,771 
Asi, Eset eS eee 4,814,211 5,967,465 
IMA Sx sins ahs hehe nian cas 6,155,878 5,793,895 
JUL eg Wea eae paki 6,319,957 6,031,937 
JOY te te ae ees 6,389,100 5,462,760 
August. ows eco nee nore 0,207,603 5,575,115 
Septémberin. sack scabs 3,592,954 5,519,412 
Octobers os .22.% Pattee 2 6,240,901 5,872,783 
November.) ecco. nate es 5,765,347 5,314,014 
Decbinbers? 5.4. cersaees 6,436,320 4,635,922 
68,627,125 67,617,713 


New England Bituminous Receipts 


During Recent Coal Years* 
(In Thousands of Net Tons) 


Per Per 

Tide and Cent, Cent. 

Year. Rail. Tide. Rail. Tide, Rail. 
LOLG= T2550 aero 0G 9,606 59 41 
LOLT18-40- 23-376 2.195258 Sl b28eu be 48 
1918-19 -25,29 15,085 10,208 60 40 
1919-’20 19,089 9,092 99% 48 S52 
1920-’21 22,142 9,673 12,469 44 56 
1921-22; 11,397 6,050 5,847 532847 





*Courtesy Massachusetts Fuel Adminis- 
tration, 


¢Eight months. 
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BANCROFT WASHERY, ASHLAND, PA., SHOWING CULM AWAITING RECOVERY* 





Despite Irregular Operation of Union Bituminous Mine: 
Coal-Mining Technique Progressed Greatly in 1921 


Activity of Non-Union, Anthracite and Consumer-Owned Mines Compensated 
for Inactivity of Union Soft-Coal Operations—Increased Use of Belt Conveyors 
—Advances in Anthracite Preparation—Air Washers—Timber Preservation 


N most of the great national indus- 
tries the year just past has not been 
by any means a year of progress. Re- 
trenchment and stagnation have been 
the beggarly orders of the day. Un- 
fortunately this has been true also of 
a large part of the bituminous coal in- 
dustry. One section of that industry, 
however, gained marvelously in 1921 
over 1920. Some plants did 100 per 
cent more business; others 200 per cent. 
The mines ran almost without let-up. 
Men were hired, machinery was pur- 
chased and installed" and profits were 
made enabling the firms to make prep- 
arations for further development. 
These more fortunate plants had in 
1918 produced 150,000,000 tons. The 
output in 1921 is not yet a matter of 
record, but they doubtless produced far 
more than in that bonanza year; they 
are the non-union mines of the country. 
Men were leaving the union mines and 
flocking to the non-union. The prospect 
of a strike in April of the coming year 
has made the non-union operators con- 





*Without careful cleaning these fine sizes 
cannot hope to sell year in and year out in 
competition with anthracite. Cleaned, how- 
ever, an immense increase in sale will be 
possible, for with self-feeding furnaces the 
coarser of the buckwheats can be used and 
with suitable draft the finest of sizes if 
clean can be burned. satisfactorily under 
steam boilers. Anthracite is the only truly 
smokeless fuel and even when fine should 
command a good price, 
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fident that they face a continuance and 
even an increase of prosperity in the 
coming year. Consequently they are 
preparing to back their good fortune 
with adequate resources. They do not 
want to meet opportunity with too 
small a basket. 

The anthracite region also has been 
working steadily and the year 1921 
was doubtless every bit as good as the 
year that preceded it. An independent 
company or so was forced out of oper- 
ation, but with this unimportant excep- 
tion all the companies kept steadily at 
work. Only in the early spring and 
the latter part of the year was there 
any weakening in the market. 

The technical development of 1921 
was aided not only by the peculiarly 
favorable condition of the non-union 
mines but by the general tendency of 
large coal consumers to open up-to-date 
operations, thus themselves becoming 
large producers. No mines are more 
up to the minute than those of this 
character. Among these may be men- 
tioned the Lynch mine in Kentucky 
completed by the United States Coal & 
Coke Co., the Springdale mine of the 
West Penn Power Co., and the Schoper 
mine of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 
On these big plants it is somewhat 
perilous to set a specific date, for in 
these days a year or years may elapse 


between their initiation and completion. 

In the Connellsville region, which is 
a non-union section and largely owned 
by big consuming interests, changes are 
expected to take place involving some 
millions of dollars, owing to the fact 
that whereas no one plant found it 
profitable under the old conditions to 
produce more than its ovens could turn 
into coke, now the coke, being made at 
the consumers’ steel plants, may be 
derived from coal from any of the mines 
in the region. In consequence it is pos- 
sible to consolidate producing units and 
thus gain the advantage of large oper- 
ation. 

The anthracite region was for many 
years in the hands of interests which 
were disposed to follow the lines of 
operation and preparation laid down by 
earlier practice. In recent years a 
change has taken place and great ex- 
penditures have been made toward elec- 
trification, and though that progress 
is continuing and will continue, the 
principal trend today is toward utiliza- 
tion of new methods of preparation, es- 
pecially in regard to fine sizes, some 
of which are scarcely salable but must 
be impounded if the streams are to be 
kept free of pollution. Significant 
among experiments in this direction are 
those made at the Old Forge plant of 
the Pennsylvania Coal Co., where the 
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STRIPPING PLANT OF A LARGE ANTHRACITE CORPORATION 
This scene is somewhat typical of anthracite strippings, where the difficulties are so 
great that it would naturally be thought that the largest machinery would be used. 
The overburden has to be entirely removed, yet for this work large equipment has rarely 


been purchased and put in use. 


clarifying of washery waters by electro- 
precipitation has been tested with ex- 
cellent results. 

More important are the means being 
adopted by the Hudson Coal Co. and the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co. to prepare on tables the finer sizes 
of anthracite, which must be cleaned 
if they are to become more readily 
salable. Some will hold, however, that 
the method of the Chances installed at 
the breaker of the West End Coal Co., 
in Wilkes-Barre, is the most important 
development of the year. It greatly 
simplifies preparation by the washing 
of the whole mine product without pre- 
liminary sizing. © The large and the 
small are separated satisfactorily by 
gravimetric methods in a fluid having 
a specific gravity equal to that of coal 
of the required quality, the water being 
made dense by the admixture of fine 
sand which is kept in suspension. 

It is by no means certain that such 
fine sizing of anthracite as is practiced 
is demanded by the market except in- 
directly as a means of fitting the coal 
for jig washing. With the washing in 
jigs eliminated it may not continue to 
be customary to make so many sizes, 
for in the screening no little degradation 
takes place. However, if the screening 
is to be conducted with the purpose of 
producing the same number of sizes as 
at present, it is a gain to have the 
slate removed first because the presence 
of that material makes longer screens 
necessary and causes more degradation, 
not only by reason of the greater screen 
length but because its weight tends to 
break the coal, which, small enough to 
pass partly through the perforations in 
the screen, fails to clear the openings 
entirely or with sufficient rapidity. 

Experiments have been made by the 
Hudson Coal Co. with the Conklin 
washer, which operates, as does the 
Chance separator, by gravity, the densi- 
fying medium being finely comminuted 
iron ore. One company is investigating 
an English washer which has been quite 
successful in reducing the ash in a cer- 
tain Welsh anthracite to less than 2 
per cent, That particular anthracite is 


known to be exceptionally pure, how- 
ever. An American metallurgist has a 
process which promises well, but as the 
foreign patents are not yet filed nothing 
specific may be said as to this develop- 
ment. It is clear from what has been 
said that the progress of invention in 
the anthracite field is by no means at 
a standstill. The year 1922 will cer- 
tainly see some changes in practice, 
though they may not be generally 
adopted for several years. 

Details of Donald Markle’s process 
of coking anthracite fines with pitch 
have been given to the public during 
the year. The product, which is known 
as anthracoal, has been put into domes- 
tic use on a small scale. The commer- 
cial value of the process has yet to be 
proved by large-scale production. 

Strange to say, stripping in the an- 
thracite region does not show a dis- 
position to advance in its methods as 
rapidly as has bituminous-coal strip- 
ping in the United States and in the 
Siberian concessions of Japan. Lignite 
stripping in Germany also has shown 
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more aggressiveness than anthracite 


stripping in this country. There are a’ 


few exceptions, it is true, but the dinkey 
engine, the small-size steam shovel, the 
light dump car and the mine wagon 
are still putting up a vigorous resist- 
ance owing to the anthracite practice 


of letting out stripping work to con- 


tractors of relatively small means. 

Though many appliances are just as 
well suited to the anthracite field as 
to the bituminous and it is merely the 
hand of fate that makes the anthracite 
field develop one device and the bitu- 
minous another, it is so customary to 
adopt this segregation that I fall as 
have others under its baleful influence. 
There is, for instance, a method of sep- 
arating mineral from gangue, or heavy 
seeds from light seeds, that has’ found 
its entire application as regards coal in 
the bituminous fields, yet it has no less 
applicability in every probability to the 
preparation of anthracite. I refer to 
the air washer. It is just as important: 
to bring fine anthracite to the boiler 
furnace free of water as it is to bring 
slack to the bituminous-coal stoker in 
the same condition. It is just as es- 
sential to transport anthracite in the 
winter without possibility of freezing 
as it is to ship bituminous coal under 
conditions such that it cannot be frozen. 
Thus the air washer described by Gen- 
eral O’Toole in a paper before the Iron 
and Steel Institute is just as well suited 
to all parts of the coal field as to the 
bituminous, recognition of that fact be- 
ing accorded by D. C. Ashmead in his 
communication to the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers entitled “The Preparation of An- 
thracite.” 

It will be remembered in this connec- 
tion that the washing table found its 
first application to coal mining in the 
bituminous fields, being adopted by the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the Stag 
Canon Fuel Co., the United States Fuel 
Co., and possibly the Renton Coal Co., 
before it received consideration in the 
anthracite field. The same is true of 
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TIMBERS ALREADY WHITENED BY FUNGUS 
Now that timbers in general no longer can be obtainéd in the state where the mine 
is located, it has become increasingly necessary to preserve them when they are in place. 
When the timber-is decayed and is removed it is rarely possible to replace it without 
a fall of roof which has to be cleaned up, and the space thus left open must be timbered 


by additional material; hence the cost increases from year to year. 
timber should be treated or steel, gunite or concrete posts substituted. 


For this reason the 
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THE AIR-WASHING TABLE IS A DRY CLEANER 





Two companies are now mantifactufing tables Whith tiSe air for the purification of 


mineral substances from what mineralogists call ‘“‘gangue.’”’ 


Adding water to coal is an 


unintended, but no less real, adulteration of fuel with a material that is not ‘merely 
inert but actually deleterious for it has to be driven off by heat and is liable to freeze 


in the cars and make trouble. 


pulverized coal, roller bearings and the 
self-dumping cage. 

Following precedent, however, I turn 
to the bituminous fields as to a differ- 
ent department of development. In 
those fields the rotary or revolving 
dump, the skip and the picking of coal 
before weighing are receiving renewed 
attention and acceptance. The long 
rotary dumps for many cars, it is true, 
may not be installed in increasing num- 
bers. They had their main applicability 
where large quantities of coal had to be 
stored for use in coke ovens of the 
beehive or rectangular types. They are 
of less advantage and may well be un- 
desirable where the coal has to be 
loaded into railroad cars. 

The long rotary dump arrived con- 
temporaneously with the byproduct coke 
oven and if it survives the old-style 
coke ovens it will be for uses to which 
it has not been adapted at present. 
However, one may be permitted to won- 
der whether it would not have found 
application at the Schoper plant with 
its 360-ft. two-track bin had the bin 
been fed by slope or drift instead of 
by shaft. 

But the rotary dump, both as an 
ordinary tip and on self-dumping cages, 
continues to have its development. The 
Twin Boy Automatic Dump of the An- 
niston Electric Steel Corporation is a 
new development in which the loaded 
car in revolving on its carriage brings 
up another carriage on which is a car 
just dumped. This empty car runs off 
the dump, to be replaced by. a load 
which tips over, bringing up the first 
car mentioned which has by this time 
discharged its load. Thus the loads 
furnish the power by which the dump 
is operated. 

As to the use of the skip; a recent 
development is the two-compartment 
hoist, which makes it possible to bring 
up the coal from each mine car in a 
separate receptacle so that after sep- 
arate picking the coal can be weighed 
and each man credited with the clean 
part of the coal he has loaded. A fur- 
ther refinement may be introduced by 


- which the slack will be weighed sepa- 


rately from the large coal and the 
miner paid at a different rate for each 
class of fuel. 


At the mines of the West Penn Power 
Co., or rather of its subsidiary, the 
Allegheny Pittsburgh Coal Co., where 
the separate weighing of each man’s 
coal is provided, all the coal goes to 
stokers and no reason for separate 
weighing of large and small coal exists. 
Moreover at present there is no scale 
which differentiates between sizes. 
When it is established, if it ever should 
be, one reason for the overtopped coal 
with its disadvantages (and advantages 
also) will be removed and perhaps it 
will disappear. It certainly is the cause 
of the distribution of much dangerous 
coal dust along the roadways. 

One interesting development is the 
increase of the use of belt conveyors. 
They labor indeed under the disadvan- 
tage of being of limited length, but 
some improvement in this direction may 
be made when roller bearings are used 
and friction accordingly reduced, de- 
creasing thereby the pull on the belt. 
Metallurgical practice the world over 
has favored the use of belting for con- 
veying purposes. British coal equip- 
ment has made much use of such belts. 
Why the coal regions of the United 
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States have questioned the utility of 
such means of conveyance has long been 
inexplicable. During the year past 
many evidences of a tendency to recog- 
nize the merits of belting for trans- 
portation have made themselves appar- 
ent. Imitation has done what argu- 
ment failed. to accomplish or, rather, 
imitation has completed what reasoning 
and experience first put into practice. 

This development is a further exem- 
plification of the fact that American 
coal men borrow from American. coal 
men and refuse to heed the experience 
of the metal industry and the practice 
of coal men of other nations. At one 
mine a belt has obviated the necessity 
for a short plane. At the Marvine col- 
liery- two belts carry the whole product 
of a colliery a distance of 1,100 ft. from 
a crusher house to the Marvine prep- 
arator, At Prestonsburg, Ky., a belt 
carries the entire output of a mine 
across the Big Sandy River. Belting 
is being used on a loading boom for 
river boats. It is carrying coal from 
bins to railroad cars and it is somewhat 
generally used to take coal from tipple 
to bins. 

The many uses cannot here be ampli- 
fied, but well-substantiated rumors are 























BITUMINOUS STRIPPING EQUIPMENT 


_ When equipment of this size is used in the anthracite region large locomotives and 
big cars will be necessary, but when they are installed there will doubtless be such a 


revision of standards as will make the practice universal. 


The anthracite region suffers 


from the fact that it already has equipment and long experience, and the bituminous 
region is to be congratulated that it was possessed of neither at the time when it 


started stripping. 
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LONG RUBBER BELT, GOULD MINE OF BERTHA COAL CO. ON PETERS CREEK BRANCH OF PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 
The whole output of the little 35-acre mine, the head house of which is seen on the right, is delivered by a belt 


which rests on the light trestle also shown in the illustr ation, 


The length is about 224 ft. 


and the fall from mine tipple to railroad tipple is about 20 ft. 


The steepest grade on the conveyor belt is 18 deg. 


that a conveyor system 7% miles in 
length will connect Colonial No. 1 mine 
at Smock, Pa., with Colonial Nos. 3 
and 4 and with the Alice mine on the 
Monongahela River at Brownsville, Pa. 
All these are properties of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. The grades will aver- 
age about 3 per cent. The units will be 
arranged so as to have a slight drop 
from one to the other in the direction 
of progress as the shingles on a roof, 
yet without overlap. The belts prob- 
ably will be 4 ft. wide. 

Curves will be negotiated, it is said, 
by short belts 100 ft. long or less. 
Troughing idlers will be used on the 
upper side and flat bearers on the under 
or return side. To reduce the peak 
load the conveyor will be started after 
a shutdown by an arrangement that 
will provide for the switching on of 
the units progressively, beginning at 
the unit furthest from the mine. The 
coal will come from at least four mines 
and will find ultimate lodgment in 
barges on the river. 

Such developments in the use of belt- 
ing will be quite a strain on the rubber 
market should they become common, 
and it is cheering to know that other 
types of belting are available. Other 
industries have been using balatta belts 
and now appears a new belt, the Lion’s 
Paw, which seems to have the merit that 
some substitutes do not have of being 
as good as, or better than, the materials 
for which it is substituted. 

The development of the coal cutter 
during the year has not been remark- 
able. The new Oldroyd machine should, 
however, receive recognition as part of 
the year’s development, and it should 
further be added that the cutter bit is 
now being improved, thus shortening 
the cutting time and, what is more im- 
portant, at least to the operator, the 
power consumed in the operation. The 
time lost in moving from room to room 
is so considerable that the cutting time 
has lost some of its significance. The 
power losses are less easily overlooked. 
The Sullivan bit sharpener has been de- 
signed to make perfect bits at minimum 
expense. Too much muscle and too 
much intelligent artisanship are wasted 
in bit sharpening. It is a repetitive job 
well suited to a machine and therefore 
ill-suited to manual labor. 


The loading machine has developed 
new forms, and the number now on the 
market is legion. Among the machines 
chronicled this year in Coal Age are 
the Brown, the Hunt, the Automotor 
and that being built by the American 
Loading Machine Corporation. Among 
little-known machines now in use in the 
metal field are the Horr and the Key- 
stone, the John Mayne, the Cole Goudie, 
the Conweigh digger belt loader and 
the Conweigh shovel loader. The 
Shoveloder seems to have found consid- 
erable favor at such work as is suited 
to its operation. A readily portable, 
strong machine of low cost, it has merits 
that make it peculiarly fitted to narrow 
work, to which function it is by no 
means restricted. 

Attempts are being made to fit the 
mines to the loading machine. One. of 
the drawbacks to machine cutters and 
loaders is that, as they have to destroy 
the walls of the factory in which they 
work, they cannot be operated.as contin- 
uously and successfully as can’ a ma- 
chine to. which the material to be 
worked is brought or as farm machin- 
ery, which operates in the open. air. — 

Tractor. plows and like. equipment 
have never been suited to countries 
with small farms. 
coal-cutting and loading machinery is 
ill-adapted to narrow places such as 
entry, room and pillar work afford. 
Longwall and sidewall workings. are 
the only correctives and they are not 


without drawbacks, which must, “how-. 


ever, be overcome if the best results 


are to be attained. The Strange scoop. 


shovel, which gets under. the:coal with 
a blade that lifts when the shovel has 
been loaded ‘and acts. as a. tail, gate 
to hold the load in place, has advan- 
tages that will recommend jit .to ,the 
public. It is a new..development. that 
may be credited without much quali- 
fication to the year just past. 

As the year 1921 grew old it be- 
came increasingly doubtful how large 
an area of the bituminous coal field 
would still acknowledge the aegis of the 
labor union. If a large break in the 
union ranks should occur it will cer- 
tainly favor the introduction of ma- 
chinery. The union has compelled the 
operators who provided mechanical 
devices for the mining of coaf to ac- 


‘In. like manner | 


cept such small differentials as to leave 


in many cases little or no profit in the 
use of such equipment. 

Moreover, where machinery has been 
employed the union has not been willing 
to rearrange the piece rate whenever 
improved machinery was provided. It 
is the readjustment of the piece rate 
with each increased possibility of out- 
put that has caused the rapid cheap- 
ening in the manufacture of articles 
for public consumption. This progress 
has been denied to the coal industry. 
Operators have at times bought anti- 
quated second-hand machines simply 
because under the schedules of the 
union the scale for work done with 
such machines was as low as that 
achieved by the use of better equip- 
ment. 

In the union fields miners have ex- 
pended the most heart-breaking toil 
drilling coal with a hand auger rather 
than concede to the operator a few 
cents for performing that work with 
a suitable and more adequate power 
driven tool. Progress is halted also in 
face conveying and shovel loading in 
the same manner until some have felt 
that if the union is to prevent the 
formation of a reasonable piece-work 
scale for lightened labor it will be 
necessary to do the work by daymen 
with all the disadvantages the day- 
work system involves. 

If in the coming year the non-union 
area enlarges, or the union becomes 
less arrogant and unreasonable, the 
year may see a great advance in ma- 
chinery such as will make the work 
of miner and loader easier, more 
remunerative and more effective. It is 
too early to prognosticate just to what 
extent the change will come. All we 
know is that 1922 will see the union 
lose much of the hold it gained during 
the war, and the result inevitably will 
be the extensive introduction of better 
equipment by firms that can finance 
such an undertaking. 

The year 1922, ~ think, will show 
a somewhat different attitude toward > 
electrical apparatus than those which 
preceded it. Engineers and operators 
will not be so much disposed as in the 
past to use large units for power pro- 
duction. They will feel that such units. 
are not suited to an industry that has 
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long periods of irregular production 
when the machinery must be run for 
pumping and. ventilating and some 
minor purposes but run on extremely 
light load. They will want units so 
small and. so numerous that they can 
let some of them stand when demand 
declines, and they will want also more 
and more to save their charges for 
eurrent by making their machines 
automatically close down when not do- 
ing useful work or by so fitting them 
that they can be closed down from 
some distant point. More starting and 
other protective devices such an auto- 
matie reclosing circuit breakers, tie 
breakers, bearing thermostats and re- 
lays will be installed. It is being 
realized that the mines and the electric 
apparatus need protection both for 
economy and safety. 

During the past year two storage- 
battery locomotives have been fitted 
with such a degree of protection against 
gas that they have been declared 
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permissible by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. One of these locomotives is 
manufactured by the George D. Whit- 
comb Co. and the other by the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co. A locomotive 
equipped both for trolley and battery 
operation has been developed by the 
Ironton Engine Co. Separate motors 
of characteristics suited to each source 
of energy have been provided, thus 
both operate at maximum efficiency and 
the locomotive has a flexibility not 
available where either the trolley or 
the battery is exclusively relied on. 
Whichever motor is being used a worm 
drive provides that tractive effort shall 
be applied to both axles. 

Timber preservation, of necessity, 
moves a little slowly. It serves no 
really useful purpose until it has been 
in use a year or more. Then the 
operator who has introduced it begins 
to realize its benefit. It increases the 
timber charges of one year to reduce 
those of the years that follow. But 
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until the year or more years are past 
the operator cannot feel any practical 
assurance of results and is not able 
to testify to any advantages received. 

Coal mining has been too much a 
hand-to-mouth, proposition and _ oper- 
ators have not looked far enough ahead. 
That and the proneness of mine owners. 
to wait until a device has been tried 
and shown to.be valuable have de- 
layed the preservative industry, for 
nothing can be proved until the period 
of proving has elapsed. Yet, despite 
that fact, timber preservation has ad- 
vanced steadily. Those who have tried 
it are enthusiastic. A new preservative 
has invaded the field—Aczol, Years of 
experience in Belgian mines are behind 
it, where it has been tested under try- 
ing conditions. 

Aczol, being made of ammonia, cop- 
per oxide, zinc oxide and phenol, builds 
in the fibers of the wood non-putrescible 
compounds which strengthen the timber 
and lengthen its life. 


Coal Industry Must Withstand Spotlight During 1922 


Public Interest in Basic Commodities Increases—Rate Cut of 15 
Per Cent Expected—April 1 Strike Now Doubtful—Union Would 
Accept Short-Time Wage Cut—Court Action Vital This Year 


ESPITE the earnest wish of many 
engaged in the coal industry that 
their business be allowed to return to 
the obscurity that once surrounded it, 
it is evident as the year begins that 
the coal business must be conducted 
during 1922 in the full glare of the 
limelight. In the evolution of business 
conditions there is certain to be in- 
creasing public interest in the basic 
commodities, in the opinion of disin- 
terested economists. 
Two developments of far-reaching 


- importance are expected early in the 


year. They are the reduction in freight 
rates and the writing of a new wage 
agreement. The coal industry is going 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with carefully prepared com- 
ment. The operators, the wholesalers, 
the retailers and the consumers are to 
be heard. Relatively generous allot- 
ment of time has been given the coal 
industry due to the fact that it con- 
stitutes a large portion of the total 
tonnage carried by the railroads and 
because of the basic importance of this 
commodity to a large number of activi- 
ties. It is known even before the con- 
clusion of the hearing that a reduction 
of at least 15 per cent in freight rates 
is likely to be in effect by the begin- 
ning of the new coal year. 

From this time forward there will 
be an increasing interest in the labor 
situation. While the chances of a 
strike have decreased somewhat during’ 
the past few weeks, everyone recog- 
nizes that a serious situation is faced 
and that it is pregnant with unfavor- 
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able possibilities. The mild winter 
and the continuance of the business de- 
pression are exerting powerful pres- 
sure in reducing the chance of success 
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in case of a strike, thereby making a 
strike less likely. However, a slim 
reserve in the bituminous workers’ union 
treasury may be no deterrent. The 
anthracite workers—never more pros- 
perous in the history of the industry— 
have offered aid. This may offset the 
disadvantage of the financial situation 
among the bituminous workers. 

It is recognized that a strike would 


be a boon to the non-union fiélds with 
all the chances favoring a deluge of 
highly organized territory with coal. 
Under present conditions the morale 
of many union miners would tend to 
wilt under strike conditions with the 
probabilities favoring a considerable 
exodus to non-union and outlying fields. 

It is pointed out that the matter 
would be simplified greatly if the wage 
agreement were for a few months. As 
long as conditions remain as they are 
there is a general belief that the union 
would accept a material reduction in 
wage, but with the prospect of more 
prosperous times before the end of the 
two-year agreement there is certain to 
be a real fight against accepting any 


cut for the full period. 


Considerable satisfaction is being 
evidenced by the prospects for the non- 
union fields. Regardless of the reduc- 
tion that may be put into effect, a 
lower rate, which still would be attrac- 
tive to the mine workers, can be fixed 
in the non-union fields because there is 


_ the compensating advantage of regular 


employment. 

Legislators on Capitol Hill are dis- 
cussing this situation and are fully 
alive to its importance. Now thatthe 
spell which labor exercised for so many 
years has been broken, politicians no— 
longer fear to express their real con- 
victions on labor matters. Prompted 
by the report soon to be submitted by 
the Senate committee that investigated 
the West Virginia disturbance, Sena- 
tors and legislators are certain to have 
much to say in the near future con- 
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cerning union activities. Further dis- 
cussion will result as the date ap- 
proaches when the existing wage agree- 
ment expires. 

Members of Congress who are anxi- 
ous to bring about a condition which 
is for the best interest of the entire 
public are wondering if all concerned 
would not be benefited if the unionization 
of mine workers took the same form 
as does the organization of most other 
trades. Among the building trades, 
for example, there is a type of local 
competition which many believe is in 
the public interest. In every com- 
munity there are non-union contrac- 
tors. The tendency is for the more 
skilled, and consequently better paid, 
workmen in any given trade to keep 
up a union affiliation, but the fact that 
there are non-union jobs going in the 
same community is thought to have a 
very wholesome effect for all concerned, 
particularly the public. Since each 
member of Congress is familiar with 
that situation, many are wondering if 
it would not be better if there were a 
few non-union mines in each coal-min- 
ing section throughout the now solidly 
unionized territory and a proportion of 
unionized mines in the territory now 
solidly non-union. 

Contact with Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who have not given special- 
ized attention to labor matters makes 
it clear that there has been no crystal- 
ization of thought as to just what 
the public should expect from labor 
and from employers, but during 1922 
this matter is going to engage the 
thought of legislators more than ever 
before. 


HARDWOOD CASE WILL AFFECT COAL 


The opinion rendered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the 
Hardwood case will requre that the coal 
industry orient itself to a new situa- 
tion. Justice Holmes, in his dissenting 
opinion, says the majority decision af- 
fects the collection of information as 
to production, prices and stocks. There 
is great difference of opinion among 
lawyers as to the scope of this ruling 
of the nation’s highest court. It is 
certain that: business will not be con- 
tent, as it once was, to proceed without 
that definite and basic information 
necessary to its intelligent conduct. 

The Hardwood opinion may pave the 
way for legislation defining the manner 
in which trade statistics may be gath- 
ered properly. Some are of the opinion 
that a coal exchange will meet the new 
conditions. Others think that the gov- 
ernment will become the clearing house 
for information that must be gathered 
from individual operations. 

The combined effect of the Supreme 
Court’s ruling and the business depres- 
sion is certain to encourage in a de- 
finite way the consolidation of coal 
mines under one management. 

There is immediate prospect of a 
statement from the Attorney General 
intended to illuminate the twilight zone 
which surrounds the activities of many 
trade associations. Since the efforts 
of the Department of Justice to be 
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helpful under similar circumstances 
have not been highly successful in the 
past, the general feeling is that busi- 
ness will have to grope its way un- 
assisted. 

The courts are expected to contribute 
importantly to the year’s developments 
having a bearing on the coal industry. 
Much interest will center around the 
Borderland coal case. It may be said 
incidentally that members of Congress 
who have no particular interest in the 
matter, one way or the other, are sur- 
prised at the importance the United 
Mine Workers attach to the check-off. 
It is evident that they are not im- 
pressed with that method of collecting 
dues. The thought evidently enter- 
tained is that an independent and loyal 
membership would be glad to remit 
direct. Surprise is expressed that this 
policy is not repudiated by the mem- 
bership itself. There will be im- 
portant developments in the govern- 
ment’s effort to prove conspiracy in the 
Indianapolis case, which is accompanied 
with the highly important ramification 
in the District of Columbia, where the 
National Coal Association has invoked 
a salient constitutional point in the 
matter of haling outsiders into a dis- 
tant court. While assigned cars do 
not come in for much discussion during 
depressed times, it is recognized that 
this controversy must be threshed out, 
and there will be no flagging of in- 
terest in the Lambert’s Run case. 

There will be much _ investigating 
done during 1922. Plans are being per- 
fected for a comprehensive study of 
intermittency in the coal industry. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is starting an investigation of 
a variety of coal problems. Before the 
year is out much will be heard of John 
Brophy and his committee which is 
preparing a report on nationalization 
of coal mines. 

While there is no immediate prospect 
of national legislation which will affect 
the coal industry, the Frelinghuysen 
bill will be kept on the Senate calendar 
in easy reach of any Senator who 
wishes to call it up for discussion. Of 
even greater concern to the coal in- 
dustry is the Kenyon bill. Those ac- 
quainted with the junior Senator from 
Iowa know that he does not propose 
legislation as an idle pastime. He had 
a definite purpose in mind when he in- 
troduced his coal bill. He stored up 
more than a smattering of coal knowl- 
edge during the Calder investigation 
and formed some ideas that he believes 
will improve the relationships between 
the public and the coal industry. He 
may be expected to use good judgment 
as to the most propitious time to press 
his bill, but there is a well defined feel- 
ing that something is going to be heard 
in the Senate about the Kenyon bill 
while the year is still young. 

More study will be devoted to the 
general subject of the export of Ameri- 
can coal during 1922 than has been the 
case in the entire history of the indus- 
try in the United States, it is believed. 
The reduction in freight rates and in 
labor costs will make it more nearly 
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possible to compete with the English. 
Moreover, there is a well accentuated 
determination on the part of the Ameri- 
can people to develop foreign trade. 
The expansion of our manufacturing 
capacity means the importation of 
greater quantities of raw materials, 
and coal is the ideal return cargo. Def- 
inite plans are being discussed and it 
is not beyond the range of possibility 
that the long delayed merger under the 
Webb-Pomerene Act will become a 
reality during 1922. 





Trouble in Indiana Mines All Year 


Indiana is the one union bituminous 
area that was “raising trouble” steadily 
during the past year without any ap- 
parent cause for its special recalci- 
trance. Early in the year the mine 
workers struck because a train was not 
supplied to take them home after they 
had quit in deference to a fatality at 
one of the mines, to recover for coal 
lost in a premature rock fall and to dis- 
cipline a company one of whose motor- 
men refused to furnish immediate 
transportation on the motor trip to a 
man alleged to be sick. These troubles 
were all in Vigo County, but the mine 
workers for one cause and another con- 
tinued in a state of unrest the year 
long, some one part or other of the state 
having a strike at all times. 

The powder dispute occasioned much 
trouble in the early part of the year, 
but the most vigorous protest of all 
arose when foreigners were brought 
into Gibson and Pike counties, in the 
southern part of the state. Eight hun- 
dred mine worker vigilantes, some 
armed, expelled 150 or more aliens 
working at the Francisco mine on June 
11 and 12. The superintendent of the 
Ayrshire District Collieries Co. was 
compelled to leave and told never to re- 
turn. A hundred foreigners building 
track for the George A. Enos Coal Co.’s 
strip mines were compelled to vacate 
the state. 

After remaining idle from June 2 
until July 14 work was resumed at the 
Francisco mine and the Ayrshire super- 
intendent returned. The grand jury 
made 119 indictments of rioters and in 
October one Serbian miner who had 
been forced to leave the state brought 
action for $50,000 damages. 

Then the disorder apparently shifted 
northward to Sullivan County, the — 
commissioners of that county being 
obliged to swear in forty deputies to 
keep the peace, one of the grievances 
being that the extra work at one of the 
mines was not equally shared. These 
difficulties were finally handed over to 
John Hessler and P. H. Penna, who 
were appointed a committee to make a 
“full and final settlement.” 

Then followed more trouble in thie 
south. Marchers on Oct. 20 closed Oak 
Knob and Fox Hill mines at Lincoln 
City, Ind. These were co-operative 
mines, and the sentiment in Illinois and 
Indiana does not favor any such combi- 
nations, for they, under guise of paying 
the full scale, reduce the wage by mak- 
ing assessments for the losses incurre 
in operation. : 
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How Freight Rates on Bituminous Coal Play Their 
Part in the Nation’s Fuel Distribution 


Other Factors Contribute, but Rate Level May Be Biggest Influence in 
Future Coal Sales— Inequalities in Rate Structure Handicap Crescent 
Groups on Westbound Shipments—Will 1922 See Change for the Better? 


T no period during the past twenty 
years has the matter of freight 
rates and their effect upon the move- 
ment of traffic been so much discussed 
as now. Particularly is this true of 
bituminous coal, which enters to such 
a large extent into the cost of manu- 
factured goods. Bituminous freight 
rates still retain the heavy increases 
made during the past few years. Lack 
of definite advice as to the future po- 
sition which the carriers will or can 
assume is prohibiting the inauguration 
of a policy on the part of the shipper 
and consumer and is having a re- 
strictive effect upon the movement of 
coal. 
The rate level as a factor in compe- 
tition between coal operators for par- 


' ticular business has no serious effect 


upon the movement of coal, provided 
reasonable differentials or other rate 
differences of long standing have not 
been changed. But it has a marked 
effect upon the movement of the vast 
quantity of coal bought by industrial 
consumers because they must be able 
to absorb freight rates in the price of 
their finished product. 


FREIGHT RATES IN FOREFRONT 


In both of these cases freight rates 
will play a leading part in the sale and 
distribution of bituminous coal during 
the coming year, but this part will not 
be determined alone by the rate level. 
There are other contributing factors 
which have gradually imbedded them- 
selves in the industry, principally dur- 
ing the past few years. 

Chief among these factors is a 
proper fixing of coal-production cost. 
With respect to this the producer has 
received a beneficial education during 
the past few years. Previously this 
cost was a matter of small concern to 
the average operator so long as he was 
making more than his expense outlay. 
He has learned that present receipts 
must not only pay present expense but 
must assist in wiping out his capital 
investment when the product which he 
is selling becomes exhausted, and at 
the same time give him a profit. The 
result will be a higher average price 
at the mine than obtained prior to 1914, 
even with mine cost the same. The 
producer is rightfully entitled to this 
price and he will no doubt insist upon 
getting it. 

Second is the education which the 
consumer has received in the matter 


of coal quality and the kind of coai — 
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that is best adapted for his particular 
requirements. Better preparation of 
coal at the mine is resulting from this 
education and more scientific salesman- 
ship will be required to sell this coal. 
Both elements add to the mine cost but 
will give the consumer more value for 
his money than he received in days 
past, when anything that was black 
could be sold as coal. 

Right there the freight bill enters 
into the question because the user will 
require smaller tonnage of this better 
prepared and adapted product. The 
effect of this sort of thing is obvious 
already. A large mine operation of a 
prominent company today produces 10 
per cent to 15 per cent less tonnage on 
full time with the same number of men 
and the same equipment than was pro- 
duced during the period when demand 
exceeded supply. The result is a bigger 
slate pile at the mine and less tonnage 
and more heat units transported and 
sold to the consumer. 





article. 

















Third, we may hope during the com- 
ing year to see mine costs and freight 
rates lowered. 

With these radical changes from the 
order of the past four years the mine 
operator will perhaps have to shrink 
his margin of profit below the point of 
safety in order to continue business 
and retain his customers. Severe com- 
petition will result and close margins 
of profit will obtain. As one experi- 
enced operator in the business expresses 
it: “We are moving from the regal 
days of 50c. a ton and up as profit 
to a nickel-nursing period during which 
the selling of coal will remind you of 
the grab-bag rush at the annual church 
frolic.” The freight rate becomes of 
prime importance in this “frolic.” Its 
influence may make the precise differ- 
ence betwen getting and losing the 
business. 

The fields in the.Appalachian group 
located in the States of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, West Virginia, eastern Ken- 
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DESTINATION TERRITORIES AS DEFINED BY RATES FROM THE CRESCENT 
GROUPS OF COAL FIELDS 


_ The rate structure on coal from the Appalachian coal fields both east and west 
divides the market territory in the division outlined in this map and described in this 


Divisions 1a and 1b are the most hotly contested by competitive coals from 


Ohio in the east and the Illinois, Indiana and Western Kentucky fields in the west. 
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TABLE I—AVERAGE RATE IN EFFECT AT PERIOD SHOWN FROM ORIGIN TERRITORY TO 
AFFECTED TERRITORY DESTINATIONS. 
(In Cents per Net Ton) 





Ex Parte G. O. 28 Ex Parte Per Cent 
Rates in Rates in I. &§S. 57 Rates Rates 74 Rates Increase 
ffect Effect 774 Effective Effective Effective Since 1900 
During on Aug. 29, Rates Aug. 30, June 25, Aug. 26, or 
Origin Groups 1900 1917 1917 1917 1918 1920 1917 
I Crescent 171 170 183 198 237 332 95 
Outer Creapeiit 190 189 202 217 256 351 85 
tucky, Virginia and Tennessee, which stances required. The Connellsville 


have been aptly termed the “Inner and 
Outer Crescents,” will enter into this 
new oraer of things to a greater degree 
than other territories because of the 
large consuming markets they supply, 
the varied classes and grades of coal 
they produce and the favorable mining 
conditions prevailing within them. 

In considering the effect of freight 
rates upon the distribution of coal 
from this region it is best to divide 
the consuming territory supplied into 
seven general groups, as follows: 

1. General Western Commercial Region: 

(a) Affected territory, comprising 
northwestern Ohio, northern Indiana 
(except the western edge) and South 
ern Peninsula of Michigan. 

(b) Non-affected territory, compris- 
ing southwestern Ohio, southern 
Indiana (including western edge) and 
Illinois. 

2. Lake and Canadian frontier region, 

comprising northeastern Ohio, northwestern 
Pennsylvania and western New York, west 
of the Genesee River (Rochester, N. Y., 
marking the eastern limit) and Canadian 
points taking delivery through the gate- 
ways thus included. 
3. General Eastern Commercial region, 
comprising all territory east of a line drawn 
south from Lake Ontario through East 
Rochester, N. Y.; Williamsport and Har- 
risburg, Pa.; Hagerstown, Md.; Martins- 
burg, W. Va.; Winchester, Va., and Alex- 
andria, Va. 

4. Local Eastern region, comprising cen- 
tral Pennsylvania west of Harrisburg, 
southwestern Pennsylvania, southeastern 
Ohio, West Virginia, eastern Kentucky and 
western Maryland. 

5. Southeastern Commercial region, com- 
prising Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. 

6. Lake Cargo Coal region. 

7. Tidewater Coal region. 


The selection of these groups is 
prompted for the most part by the dif- 
ferent freight rate basis which applies 
to each. It can therefore be more 
readily discussed from the standpoint 
of the effect of the rate upon the move- 
ment of traffic. It must be understood 
that the groups are general in outline 
and that the rates now in effect from 
the several crescent districts overlap 
in many instances, the details of which 
will not be here described. In what 
follows, each of these groups as out- 
lined will be taken up in the order 
shown. 

1. General Western Commercial 
Region: (a) Affected Territory — To 
this territory the freight rates from 
the Inner Crescent or ~ high-volatile 
fields of Pittsburgh, Connellsville, Fair- 
mont, Kanawha, Kenova-Thacker, east- 
ern Kentucky and Tennessee are the 
same. This has been the rule for a 
long period of years, the grouped origin 
territory being gradually molded into 
its present form as time and circum- 


region has been the latest addition 
under order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, this having been brought 
about by changed conditions which are 
forcing operators in that section to ship 
their coal from the mine instead of 
first putting it through the beehive 
oven process and shipping it as coke. 
The Outer Crescent or low-volatile 
fields of Altoona on the Pennsylvania 
R.R., Meyersdale, Georges Creek, Up- 
per Potomac, New River, Pocahontas, 
Tug River and Clinch Valley take a 
rate higher by 20c. per net ton than 
the Inner Crescent fields to practically 
all of this territory. 

The level of rates to this territory 
from the Crescent groups is indicated 
in Table I. 

These rates are not weighted aver- 
ages in accordance with volume of ton- 
nage but are straight averages of rates 
to selected representative points. The 
I. & S. 774 rates as here shown were 
never published as such but were con- 
solidated with the Ex Parte 57 in- 
creases and the resulting rates made 
effective on Aug. 30, 1917. 

It will be noted that from 1900 to 
Aug. 29, 1917, there was practically no 
change in the level of the rate. Minor 
local adjustments were made at desti- 
nations and the same rates given to 
new mines and new territory in the 
Inner and Outer Crescents as it was 
developed, but the general range re- 
mained the same. 

During this period the volume of coal 
moving to this territory increased 
enormously and it cannot be said that 
freight rates retarded the movement, 
nor were they the leading factor in ac- 
celerating it in any particular district. 
The rapid growth of the byproduct 
coke industry, the gradual substitution 
of artificial gas for natural gas and 
increased demand in other lines of 
manufacture for high grade low-sul- 
phur and low-ash coal are the princi- 
pal causes for the increases in ton- 
nage westbound from the Crescent 
groups. Coal of this character cannot 
be supplied from any of the fields 
nearer to the points of consumption in 
this territory. 

It will be noted that increases in 
rates from this territory have all oc- 
curred since August, 1917, and have 
amounted, on the average from all 
groups, to about 90 per cent. It can 
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be safely stated that from 1917 to the 
present time we have had no normal 
competitive period where the effect of 
the freight rate upon the movement of 
coal could be tested. The war years of 
1917 and 1918 will certainly be ac- 
cepted as non-competitive in the coal 
business; 1919 was a year of large 
stock piles following the war and of a 
coal strike period. The first half of 
1920 was a car-shortage period, not 
caused by an increased demand for 
coal but by the displacement of cars 
as a result of the coal strike in No- 
vember and December, 1919, and of the 
railroad switchmen’s and yardmen’s 
sporadic “vacations” in April, May and 
June of 1920. The last half of 1920 
was a period of heavy demand caused 
by a spurt in industrial activity and 
larger shipments 
through the Atlantic ports. 

The year 1921 brought and kept 
with us the great depression in busi- 
ness. During the first few months of 
the year coal from the Crescent groups 
continued to move in steadily decreas- 
ing quantities under contracts with 
old-established trade connections. Few 
contracts were renewed at their ex- 
piration and what little coal was re- 
quired by the consumer was purchased 
on the open market. 


The spot price during the greater 


part of 1921 was dictated by the non- 
union fields, where reduced mine costs 
resulted from decreased miners’ wages. 
Some union field operators have sold 
their coal at a book loss rather than 
shut down their properties and disrupt 
their organizations, but it can safely 
be said that the freight rate has not 
entered seriously into the sale of coal 
during this period, except to the ex- 
tent that long-established differential 
groups continued to have the advan- 
tage of shorter distance to destination 
and a lower rate. 

Abnormal movements of coal have 
occurred as a result of the condition 
described. The lower mine cost and 
consequent f.o.b. mine price from the 
non-union mines have enabled them to 
more than offset in the delivered price 
any freight-rate disadvantage which 
might handicap them under normal 
conditions. Eastern Kentucky and 
southern West Virginia non-union coal 
has continued to move in volume to 
territory normally supplied in the 
West and South and to new territory 
as far east as Buffalo and west to 
points in Iowa and Missouri. Mines in 
Somerset County, Pennsylvania, on the 
B. & O. R.R. since the reduction in 
wages took effect have operated, on 
the average, over 70 per cent of full 
time while union fields supplying the 


same consuming territory are prac- | 


tically closed down. 





TABLE II1.—AVERAGE RATE IN EFFECT AT PERIOD SHOWN FROM ORIGIN TERRITORY TO 
NON-AFFECTED TERRITORY DESTINATIONS 
(In Cents per Net Ton) 


Ex Parte Ex Parte Per Cent 
57 Rates G.O. 28 Rates 74 Rates Increase 
In Effect In Effect Effective Effective Effective 1920 over 1900 
AY. During Aug. 29 Aug. 30, June 25, Aug. 26, and 
Origin Group 1900 1917 1917 1918 1920 1917 
Inner Crescent, 188 188 203 241 338 80 
Outer Crescent 202 202 255 352 74 
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The freight rate, if continued at its 
present level, will encourage the short- 
hauling of coal, when the foregoing 
mining conditions adjust themselves, 
because of the large proportion it rep- 
resents in the delivered price. Par- 
ticularly will this be true on competi- 
tive coal sought to be moved to the 
same destination from different origin 
points or from groups having no direct 
freight-rate relationship. This can be 
illustrated by using Indiana and Illi- 
nois destinations. 

The freight rates from the Crescent 

groups and from Illinois and Indiana 
fields have never been related by a 
fixed differential. The amount of the 
rate has been increased to a much 
greater extent from the Crescent 
groups than from Illinois and Indiana 
because of the large percentage ad- 
vances in rates which have been made 
during the past three years and which 
applied in the case of the latter fields 
to a smaller base rate. 

A good example of this was covered 
in an article appearing in the April 
28, 1921, issue of CoaL AGE, page 763, 
wherein the subject of Lake cargo coal 
rates was discussed, and a comparison 
with the southern Illinois rates to the 
Twin Cities, Minnesota, was made at 
page 766. The southern Illinois rates 
from 1917 to date increased by $1.55 
per ton, or from $2.30 to $3.85, while 
the total transportation cost of Pitts- 
burgh district coal via Lake increased 
by $2.743, or from $2.74 to $5.483. 


METHODS OF REDUCING COAL RATES 


This condition leads to the idea that, 
if general reductions in coal rates 
should be thought proper, they should 
be made by the same methods applied 
to the several general advances which 
have taken place in the past four 
years. This would restore, as far as 
may be possible, the freight rate differ- 
ences at destination between the sev- 
eral competitive groups under which 
the business was developed and under 
which it thrived during normal periods 
prior to the war. 

The same general remarks apply 
with equal force to the movement of 
coal from the Crescent groups to each 
of the destination territories heretofore 
outlined and in the following para- 
graphs under each of the destination 
headings only those conditions which 
peculiarly apply to that movement are 
discussed. 

(b) Non-Affected Territory — The 
level of rates to this territory from 
the Crescent groups is indicated in 
Table II. 

It will be noted here also that there 
was no change in the level of the rates 
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COMPETITIVE COAL FIELDS TRIBUTARY TO THE INLAND WESTERN MARKET 


This map shows the relative positions of the coal-producing fields described in this 
article to the several competitive market territories illustrated on the preceding map. 


from 1900 to Aug. 29, 1917. Since 
that date the advances made have ap- 
proximated 77 per cent. 

Comparing the rates from these ori- 
gin groups to the Affected and Non- 
affected territory as shown in the fore- 
going tables, it will be noticed that 
the amount of the rate since Aug. 30, 
1917, has been approximately the same 
from the Inner Crescent group and al- 
most exactly the same from the Outer 
Crescent. No inference of consequence 
can be drawn from such a condition, as 
the result is perhaps more of a coinci- 
dence than a premeditated grouping. 

No particular comment is required 
concerning this territory. The same 
general remarks made in connection 
with Affected territory apply. 

2. Lake and Canadian Frontier Re- 
gion.—Unfortunately there is not read- 
ily available information as to the level 
of rates to all of this territory for a 
period of years. It embraces one of 
the most dense coal-consuming centers 
in the country and enjoys, because of 
its proximity to a large coal-producing 
territory, most favorable freight rates. 
The fields in the Crescent regions are 
not grouped for rate-making purposes 
but each district carries a different 
rate, with the Pittsburgh district hav- 
ing the lowest rate because of the 
shorter haul. 

Taking Cleveland as an example of 
destinations included, the rates from 
origin districts are shown in Table III. 





The Pittsburgh district is the largest 
supplier of coal in this territory, par- 
ticularly to the Mahoning and She- 
nango Valley steel and allied industries. 
The coal from districts in southern 
West Virginia and eastern Kentucky 
which moves there in normal times is 
for special purposes, such as_ by- 
product coke manufacture. The move- 
ment of coal from the latter-named 
districts to this consuming section 
was comparatively heavy during the 
year 1921 because of lower mine cost 
and consequent lower price compared 
with the union fields of Pittsburgh and 
Fairmont. Freight rates were not a 
material factor in this movement from 
Kentucky, as can be seen readily from 
a comparison of the rates. 

3. General Eastern Commercial Re- 
gion.—This territory, embracing as it 
does such a large area and having in it 
some of the greatest manufacturing 
industries, is the largest bituminous 
coal-consuming region in the United 
States. The coal fields which supply it 
also are large in extent and for rate- 
making purposes are grouped into 
large areas. All of the mines in Penn- 
sylvania located east of Latrobe, on 
the Pennsylvania R.R., and east of In- 
dian Creek, on the B. & O. R.R., all 
of the mines in Maryland and in the 
upper Potomac district in West Vir- 
ginia take the same rate of freight to 
specific destinations in this consuming 
territory. Mines in the Greensburg 
district located between Latrobe and 


Radebaugh, on the Pennsylvania R.R., 
take a 10c. per gross ton differential 
over the central Pennsylvania or base 


TABLE III.—RATES FROM ORIGIN TERRITORY TO DESTINATIONS IN 
CLEVELAND DISTRICT 


(In Cents per Net Ton) 
Present Rate 


Cease Ratein Effect Rate in Effect ‘Effective group. The Westmoreland, Connells- 
Origin Neat 1900 Aug. 29,1917 Aug. 26,1920 ville, Klondike and Fairmont districts 
esi PPR a Che OER EI pa a aa TT 13 aii and mines in the Pittsburgh district 
Pambnlieag da cb. cee Chore ait iaan: 105 115 2201 
PrinibdtlandPicdaone, oe 140 135 238° proper located on the W. S. B. R.R. and 
Kanaw , Kenova-Thacker, Began tee ea 130 125 266 on the P. C. & Y. and Montour R.R. 
astern Kentucky and Tennessee...:.........7.1...-~. Rlit ~ 
REP TINE aa en ee ee eee 140 145 286 when routed yaa the P. & L. E. and 
Pocahontas ites 5 ict BY ea 2 ys panires 140 145 286 N. Y. C. or Erie R.R. take a 25c. per 
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TABLE IV.—LAKE CARGO RATES FROM REPRESENTATIVE CRESCENT DISTRICTS 
(In Cents per Net Ton) 





Period in Effect Pittsburgh Fairmont Kanawha Pocahontas 
1901—1902 73 81 82 97 
1903—1907 83 912 92 107 
1907—1911 88 963 97 112 
1912—1916 78 90 97 112 
4/16/17-8/12/17 93 105 112 127 
8/13/17-6/24/18 93 108 118 133 
6/25/18-8/25/20 130 145 155 170 
8/26/20 to date 186 201 211 226 
gross ton differential over the base West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee 
group. Mines west of Pittsburgh on and southeastern Kentucky. In South 


the P. C. & Y. and Montour R.R. when 
routed via the P. & L. E. and Western 
Maryland R.R. and mines on the C., 
C., C. & St. L. Ry. take 40c. over the 
base group. Mines on the P. & W. V. 
R.R. take 10c. over rates from W. S. 
B. R.R. mines. 

With the exception of the lower Con- 
nellsville district on the Pennsylvania 
and Monongahela R.R.’s and mines in 
the Fairmont district on the Mononga- 
hela R.R., which were added to the 
Westmoreland eastbound groups in 
1917, these great groups of origin have 
been maintained for years. During 
the past four years, when freight rates 
from this territory have been greatly 
increased, there has been no retarding 
or increase in movement which could be 
attributed to the measure of the rate. 
In 1921 the large volume of tonnage 
came from the non-union mines, the 
union mines for the most part shipping 
to established customers on contracts 
made during the previous year. 

In this connection it is noticeable 
that in the New England states, par- 
ticularly those sections bordering on 
the Atlantic Coast, the water-borne 
coal from the Pocahontas and New 
River non-union mines has practically 
eliminated the all-rail coal. There are 
two reasons for this: first, the low 
water-freight rate and second, the 
lower f.0o.b. mine price. Pocahontas 
coal has been sold on cars at the New 
England port for but little more than 
the all-rail freight rate to that point 
from the central Pennsylvania field. 

It is well to mention here that in all 
of the rate advances which have taken 
place the differentials as between the 
origin groups have been maintained. 
All of the fields shipping all-rail being 
related in this manner, there has been 
no improvement in the relative advan- 
tage of one over another to this terri- 
tory. The ex-water coal obtained an 
advantage in that the rail factors of 
the transportation haul were not ad- 
vanced in as great an amount as that 
on the all-rail coal to New England 
tidewater points. 

4. Local Eastern Region.—This con- 
suming territory obtains its supply all- 
rail from the nearest adjacent mines. 
In the Pittsburgh district proper a 
large tonnage is handled by water, in 
most cases from mines which are 
owned by the consumer. It is needless 
to say that such movements will con- 
tinue, as even with the very material 
increase in these short-haul rates, the 
adjacent mines maintain their advan- 
tage over further distant operations. 

5. Southeastern Commercial Region. 
—Virginia and North Carolina are 
supplied from the fields in southern 


Carolina, Georgia and Florida compe- 
tition from the Alabama mines is en- 
countered but the relative bases of 
rates from each of the sections have 
not materially changed. The differen- 
tials as between the nearer low-volatile 
fields of Pocahontas and New River 
and the high-volatile fields further 
west is but 10c. per ton, which com- 
pares with 25c. and 40c. between the 
low- and high-volatile fields of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and northern West 
Virginia on eastbound traffic. 

This low differential prompts the 
conclusion that the southern West 
Virginia high-volatile fields have a 
better chance to retain their Eastern 
markets than their neighbors on the 
north by not absorbing so much in 
their price for coal at the mine. 

6. Lake Cargo Coal Region.—A dif- 
ferent situation exists with reference 
to the level of the Lake cargo rates 
from Crescent origin districts than ap- 
plied to all-rail coal. Table IV shows 
these rates in cents per net ton from 
1900 to the present time but only from 
representative Crescent districts from 


which Lake coal is shipped. 


On May 4, 1921, a 28c. reduction in 
all Lake cargo rates became effective, 
but it applied only on cargo coal trans- 
shipped to the upper Lake docks on 
Lakes Superior and Michigan (west 
bank, excluding Chicago). On Aug. 1, 
1921, this reduction was made applica- 
ble to all Lake cargo coal transshipped 
to docks located on, north and north- 
west of the Detroit River. These re- 
ductions and destination applications 
were to have expired on Oct. 31, 1921, 
but in the case of most of the roads 
carrying Lake cargo coal they were 
extended to Nov. 30, 1921. The move- 
ment of Lake coal from all districts 
responded to this reduction to such an 
extent that the upper docks are stocked 
to capacity. 

Considering the general trend of 
Lake cargo coal movement during the 
period covered by the foregoing state- 
ment of rates, the tonnage from the 
Pittsburgh and Fairmont districts, 
which have a rate advantage under the 
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balance of the groups, has been de- 
creasing proportionately. Increasing 
demands in other territory has been 
the principal reason for this change, 
the Pittsburgh district supplying the 
bulk of the tonnage to the short-haul 
Pittsburgh and Valley territories and 
the Fairmont district operators ship- 
ping most of their coal to the East. 
The level of the rate has not been a 
deciding factor in this decrease, as 
these two districts, particularly Pitts- 
burgh, have enjoyed a material rate ad- 
vantage over other Crescent districts. 

Lake cargo coal from the higher- — 
rated districts of Pocahontas and New 
River is shipped for the most part for 
byproduct purposes and from mines 
owned or controlled by the consumer. 
More keen competition is being met in 
the Northwestern States on high-vola- 
tile coal from the Crescent groups 
through increased movement from the | 
Illinois and Indiana fields. The rate 
advances on Lake cargo coal to North- 
western destinations and from south- 
ern Illinois fields to the same points, 
which were referred to earlier in this 


TABLE V. TIDEWATER RATES TO BALTI 
MORE FROM THE INSIDE OR LOWEST- 
RATED GROUP TERRITORY 


(In Cents per Net Ton) 


Inside Outside 
: Baltimore Capes Capes 
Period Proper Rate Rate 
1915¢5 @. 160 135 118 
LOTTA Mat as tne 175 150 123 
6/25/1832 are te 220 195 173 
826/200 eee 318 293 253 





article, indicate the advantage gained 
from a freight-rate standpoint by op- 
erators shipping coal to the North- 
west from Illinois districts. 

It will be proper to refer again to 
the article appearing in the April 28, 
1921, issue of COAL AGE, as it covers 
the situation more fully from a rate 
standpoint and the tonnage figures 
given there show the changes in the 
movement of Lake cargo coal from the . 
various districts. 

7. Tidewater Coal Region. — The 
Crescent fields supply practically all 
of the Tidewater coal moving through 
Atlantic coast ports. The same group- 
ing of origin districts applies to this 
movement as that outlined under that 
to the general Eastern commercial re- 
gion. Little export cargo coal moves 
through the port of New York, the 
bulk of it going to Hampton Roads, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

At these three ports two sets of rates 
are applicable on transshipped coal, 
one to points inside the Capes (most 





TABLE VI.—ALL-RAIL AND WATER FREIGHT RATES ON CLEARFIELD COAL TO 
BOSTON AND PORTLAND 


——- To Boston, Mass. ——~ —— To Portland, Maine — 


Pres- 

June August Present June August ent 

From 1914 24, 1918 25, 1920 Rate 1914 24, 1918 25, ‘1920 Rate 

Clearfield Region to Greenwich Piers*..... . $1.25 °° $1730 “$1.80 $2.60" $1.25 $1.30 $1.80). $2360 

Bost Tates- cra amor ee ae on accent 0:75 2.50 2.75 Ti 25er O57 bp) > 26 69- B2e 90h at tA 0 

Marine Insurances..), .ocrds, ot cote a kee eee O05 10505 OF 050: 0.058 102052520005 5 0 05a. 0205 
Handling charge boat to ears, including 

WOIPHING My Nm eal a Ge MA Oe Un ac ee eee OS 21 Oa2 he 0L 38 039 a0 een I On ee te 

Loh Ais alee aes nae ches sigan cele rete $2.26 $4.06 $4.98 $4.29 $2.26 $4.21 $5.10 $4.40 

All-rail rite from Clearfield region........., 2/60 ede 7D onses0 18 47. oh ya 3 80.4.574 





*Plus 50c. per car weighing. 
5e, is about an average. 


Marine insurance varies according to type of ship, but 
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INCREASES IN BASE LEVEL OF COAL 
FREIGHT RATES FROM INNER AND 
OUTER CRESCENT GROUPS, 1900-1921, 
TO WESTERN COMMERCIAL MARKET 

REGION 


of the coal moving to local points 
within the harbor at the port trans- 
shipped) and the other to outside 
Capes points. The general level of 
Tidewater rates and their relation to 
the rate to the port proper for track 
delivery are shown in Table V. 

The outside Capes rate from Phila- 
delphia and Hampton Roads is higher 
by 7c. and 27c., respectively than the 
same rate from Baltimore. It will be 
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noted that the inside Capes rate at 
Baltimore is 25c. less than the track 
delivery rate and the same situation 
exists at Philadelphia and Hampton 
Roads. At New York harbor the trans- 
shipment rate is 30c. less from upper 
harbor piers and 35c. less from those 
in the lower harbor than the track de- 
livery rates. 

The same general situation prevails 
with reference to inside Capes and 
New York harbor rates as has been 
heretofore discussed with reference to 
all-rail commercial coal. On the out- 
side Capes rate, however, a different 
condition obtains, first, on the move- 
ment to U. S. destinations in New Eng- 
land and elsewhere, and second, to ex- 
port coal. 

On the movement to New England, 
where the larger portion of outside 
Capes coal has gone in normal periods, 
the present rail rate to the port plus 
the port charges and present water 
transportation rate gives to the water- 
borne coal a decided advantage over 
the all-rail to eastern New England 
destinations. Table VI, showing this 
comparison, is self-explanatory. 

In conclusion, the situation as to the 
movement from the Crescent groups 
may be summed up briefly as follows: 
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The westbound shipments encounter 
greater competition from outside coal 
fields with some of which there is no 
present differential relationship and 
which in most instances have lower 
rates to the competition destination 
points. To the extent that this differ- 
ence remains unchanged the Crescent 
groups as a whole will continue to 
find it increasingly difficult to sell coal 
for general steam and domestic pur- 
poses, excluding special-purpose coal. 

The eastbound movement is con- 
trolled by the Crescent groups and 
providing present differentials as be- 
tween Crescent districts are main- 
tained as they have been through all 
past general rate increases, the level 
of the rate should not have a material 
effect upon the movement of the coal 
from a competitive standpoint. This, 
of course, excepts the Tidewater coal 
transshipped to points outside the 
Capes, to which different elements ap- 
ply, as-previously pointed out. 

What the consumers’ intentions are, 
in case freight rates on the average 
continue to represent 50 per cent or 
more of the delivered price of coal, is 
the important part of the problem, 
which cannot be answered at the pres- 
ent time. 





Where There Was No Work in 1921 There Could Be No 
Strike; Hence It Was a Year of Peace 


PEAKING generally the year just 

past has seen few strikes in .the 
bituminous regions. Had there been 
any such periods of unpleasantness in 
the union mines they would have 
passed unnoticed because those mines 
were idle much of the time for lack of 
orders. The non-union mines also 
were free from trouble though attempts 
were made in Mingo County, West 
Virginia, and in the Willis Run mines 
of the same state to terrorize the men 
who wanted to work and compel them 
to quit. 

During the year Alabama operators 
confirmed their independence of the 
union, and the custom mines of Wash- 
ington State became non-union, only 
the railroad mines continuing to run 
on a union basis. At the present writ- 
ing in several parts of West Virginia 
the union is losing members, not singly 
but by locals. This is notably true 
in the New River district. Much 
disaffection exists in northeastern West 
Virginia. The mine workers want 
work and cannot get it at union wages, 
so they must leave home or induce 
the operator to cut the scale. As the 
union has declared against a wage 
reduction, it can be accepted by union 
men only at the cost of membership 
and by a local at the expense of its 
charter. 

Meantime, Judge Anderson’s decision 
that the check-off is a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade, though much modi- 
fied by the Federal Court’s decision, 


By R. DAWSON HALL 


has caused coal men to wonder if it 
would be safe to make agreements of 
any kind with the union. Is a bargain 
with the union a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade? Perhaps not, but the 
bargains such as the union is willing 
to make with check-offs for gun pur- 
chases and violence are conspiracies not 


-only against trade but against public 


order. This, with the fact that the 
union has maintained wages despite the 
loss of markets and especially of con- 


‘tracts to union mines, made the Ohio 


and the Pittsburgh operators refuse to 
meet with the international union and 
conclude an agreement in 1922. Asa 
result the meeting was called off by 
President Lewis on Jan. 4. 

The anthracite region, despite al- 
most steady work, had less strikes 
than usual. One reason was that the 
completeness of unionization prevented 
“button strikes.” Another doubtless 
was the fact that no one appeared 
who was able to tell the men about 
fabulous wages being paid elsewhere. 
Such stories as these were the cause 
of much trouble in the years of infla- 
tion. Wages have fallen considerably 
in the industries around the anthracite 
fields and doubtless the mine workers 
know it, though, undaunted, they are 
asking for 20-, 40- and 60-per cent wage 
increases for next April. Even the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. found 1921 
better than 1920, though there was 
almost continued trouble at its mines. 

From Sept, 20 till Oct. 5 the United 


Mine Workers of America held its 
biennial meeting and in the course of 
the prolonged session, at the advice of 
President John L. Lewis, it decided not 
to prepare its demands for the scale 
to come into effect April 1, 1922. It 
did well. Much water has flowed under 
the bridge since that time. 

The union, in the bituminous regions 
at least, now knows that wages must 
come down, not go up. Many of the 
union men of that date are working 
at a lower wage and are determined 
to make it even lower if work cannot 
be obtained otherwise. The scale com-. 
mittee is to bring in a report before 
Feb. 14. 

At the biennial convention the secre- 
tary-treasurer’s report showed that the 
union had 515,243 members out of the 
750,000 mine employees. Thus about 
69 per cent of the employees are 
unionized. The union would have had 
$486,820, or $0.94 per mine worker, 
had all debts been paid. It had in cash 
about $1,000,000. Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, suggested that 
the wage scale be reduced, but the 
proposition was quietly ignored. He 
also tried to get the union men to 
pledge themselves to arbitrate their 
issues with the operators this spring, 
but John L. Lewis declared it could 
not be arranged until after the report 
of the scale committee had been re- 
ceived, some time early in February. 
Soon after the biennial convention Mr. 
Lewis tried to induce the President 
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TABLE I—WAGE RATES IN EFFECT JAN. 1, 1922, IN COMPETITIVE FIELDS SHIPPING TO EASTERN MARKETS. 








Yentral Tug River, New Somerset County Westmoreland Upper 
pooner tien Con- Winding River Meyersdale Northern County Potomac 
Non- nells- Gulf & 1917 ; i ; Non- 
Union Union ville Pocahontas Scale Low High Low High Low High Union 
0.50 wide 
Pick Mining, net ton,.............:. 1.1431 0.9031 0.626 ue mares. 0.5911 0.67 0.9031 0.75 0.98 0.55 0.75 0.67 
.35 wide 
Machine Loading, net ton............ 0.7729 0.625 0.395 \ 0.40 narrow J OA 73 2a A, sed Masia 0.535 0.66 0.397 0.64 0.455 
7 0.10. { 0:10 parcow } 0.1071 O14 n O85 Ooh Drie 0.08 
i i ay tonite) ie ty Os LOUU er OL AZ 2 .10 narrow | 0. pee ME, nh Ca ae ‘ a 3 
See tee Ee 21 e0'9875, 0.625", 01625 0047 0:585 0.60 ° 0.67 0:38 0.625 0.50 0.6625 0.49 
Other inside labor, hour............. 0.909 0.60 0.518 0.40 0.152 0.50 0.64 0.50 pane Bae aad ee 
Dumpers, weighmen, trimmers, hour.. 0.8875 0.49 0.333 0.40 0.52 0.50 0.64 0.47 .4 nae es 
Other outside labor, hour............ 0.825 0.45 0.222 0.30 0.50 0.50 0.64 0.31 0.45 0.30 , , 
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to extend government credit to idle 
workingmen, but without avail. 

Throughout the year the various non- 
union fields steadily cut wages until 
now the rate on pick mining is in some 
of them 56 per cent lower than in the 
central Pennsylvania field, with which 
they come in competition. Table I shows 
this difference between non-union and 
union wages quite plainly. It does not, 
however, afford a clear idea of the 
difference between mining where every 
detail of operation is regulated by rules 
made at the demand of the union and 
mining in a non-union field without 
such restrictions. 


Year of Sporadic Strikes Troubled 
Anthracite Region 


If any one common cause will con- 
nect the anthracite strikes together dur- 
ing. 1921 as beads are strung. on a 
cord it will be found that the cord is 
union politics. Where union politics 
are absent the anthracite region has 
gone on producing without hindrance. 
In the north there is a perpetual fight 
for supremacy between the regular and 
insurgent factions, and trouble is bound 
to occur. 

Jurisdictional strikes divide the build- 

ing trades, but it is political strife that 
divides the mine workers’ union. Per- 
haps the absence of jurisdictional 
strikes to bind each union into a com- 
pact whole is the cause for the dissen- 
sions within the United Mine Workers 
of America which tend to split it but 
never succeed. It is difficult to get 
anywhere, however, with a team that 
is continually fighting. So, at least, the 
anthracite operators have found it. 
' The Pennsylvania Coal Co. and the 
Hillside Coal & Iron Co., both Erie 
R.R, affiliations, commenced the year 
with two main difficulties, the demand of 
$10,000,000 back pay on the part of the 
men (arising out of the practice of 
requiring 2,700 lb. of coal per ton in 
order that the company might realize 
therefrom a ton of salable coal) and the 
desire of the men to drive out of the 
industry the “hustlers”? who had been 
employed by the subcontractors when 
the work of mining had been farmed 
out instead of being handled directly 
by the company itself. 

The difference of opinion as to the 
unit of weight, however, did not result 
in a strike, as the men were too anxious 
to earn a living and straighten up the 
debts contracted during the strike of 
the previous year. Two dates were set 
for a strike, Jan. 2 and Jan. 15, but 
in neither case did the men actually sus- 


.of the malcontents. 


pend work. Struggles arose about a 
union charter and about local wage 
rates. Rinaldo Capallini favored a 
strike; James A. Joyce opposed it. A 
strike was called at one mine, but the 
men failed to go out. 

Joyce’s store and residence were 
dynamited in revenge for his desertion 
Men deserted the 
insurgents for the United Mine Workers 
of America, realizing that it was no 
time for a strike. For a while nearly 
everyone wanted peace, and Capallini’s 
influence was unable to change the al- 
most universal decision. He wanted a 
strike also to compel the discharge of 
the hustlers, but when these men joined 
the union, all Capallini could say or do 
could not prevent the settling of this 
controversy. A lull in business coming 
shortly after made the Pennsylvania 
employees more disposed than ever to 
continue at work, 

At about the same period of time 
the anthracite mine workers were still 
trying to obtain a wage increase based 
on the request of President Woodrow 
Wilson (after a conference held between 
the Secretary of Labor and mine work- 
ers’ leaders, Oct. 6, 1920) that the wage 
committee be reconvened for the “ad- 
justment of inequalities” in the wage 
contract. The miners’ leaders for a 
long time hoped that they could obtain 
a new scale or at least the eight-hour 
day for tenders of machinery and other 
easy-going workers, but the operators 
stood by the contract and while willing 
to discuss inequalities would not per- 
mit a meeting for the discussion of the 
relative wages in the anthracite and 
bituminous regions. 

A time of peace intervened, the out- 
come of somewhat slower work in the 
anthracite region. The mine of the 
Jermyn Coal Co. shut down, asking a 
reduction of wages. The Suffolk Coal 
Co., another independent, closed down. 
The men became worried lest there be 
no work and so lost all desire to strike. 
It was not until June 20 that the tur- 
bulent. workers of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co., finding work steady, decided 
to strike. The suspension lasted only a 
week, however. Nominally a demand 
for the equalization of pay between col- 
lieries, it was really an outcome of 
party politics, a quarrel between the 
locals and the district union. 

Early in August strikes began to 
trouble the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
Hight collieries were idle, but on Aug. 
10 they went back to work. This fight 
really was one between the grievance 
committee and the district union. The 


miners were working steadily and 
strikes accordingly became frequent, 
involving the Hudson Coal Co., the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., the Glen Alden 
Coal Co., the Hillside Coal & Iron Co. 
and the Temple Coal Co. These 
strikes were short, however. They evi- 
denced chiefly the unhealthful influ- 
ences of steady work and union politics. 

The Pennsylvania Coal Co. had a 
strike of 8,000 men on Nov. 14, and 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. on Dec. 13 
had one involving eight collieries. This 
latter strike was brought in order to 
force the hand of the district union. 
The men were insistent on a new scale: 
$8 per day for such miners and $7 for 
such laborers as were working in ab- 
normal places, lower prices for coal de- 
livered to miners and more pay for 
mining coal. The Lehigh strike had not 
ended when the year closed, but bad 
times had fallen on the anthracite 
industry, and it seems likely that there 
will be peace now for some months, as 
work is scarce and money must be laid 
by for the test of strength April 1 of 
this year. 

It will be noted that all the strikes 
mentioned are in the Northern field. 
The Middle and Southern fields seemed 
to enjoy almost undisturbed peace 
throughout the year. 





Washington Custom Mines Cut 
Wage and Leave Union 


Nearly all the western Washington 
coal mines closed down March 16, when, 
in accordance with their circular of Feb. 
28, the operators endeavored to put in 
force a wage reduction of approximately 
23 per cent, which would restore the 
scale of Oct. 31, 1919. The Northwest- 
ern Improvement Co., operating ten 
railroad mines in the Roslyn Cle Elum 
field, was not affected nor were the com- 
mercial mines located in the vicinity. 
No reduction in wage was attempted in 
that district. 

On April 26, at the behest of Ed Clif- 
ford, director of the State Department 
of Labor and Industries, a meeting was 
arranged between the operators and 
mine workers. Finally on May 21 an 
agreement was reached to submit the 
matter to a commission consisting of 
J. H. Allport, of Barnesboro, Pa., inde- 
pendent arbitrator; Robert Harlin and 
Ernest Newsham, representing the mine 
workers, and N. D. Moore and D. F. 
Buckingham, the operators. 

The commission recommended a re- 
duction in wage. Its scale was ac- 
cepted by the operators, but the mine 
workers did nothing further for five 
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weeks and at the end of that time re- 
fused to accept the reduction. . In con- 
sequence the Washington commercial- 
coal operators determined to run open 
shop, paying underground daymen $6 
per day; underground common labor, 
$5.25; surface daymen, $6, and common 
labor on the surface, $4.50. On Aug. 22 
the mines were reopened under the con- 
ditions outlined, and work has been pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily since that time. 


Colorado Coking-Coal Men, Long 
Idle, Accept Wage Cut 

It will be remembered that the Colo- 
rado industrial law prohibits strikes, 
lockouts and wage reductions until a 
month’s warning has been given and 
provides an industrial commission to 
hear both sides to a controversy and 
to decide which party is right as to the 
points of issue. In April of last year 
Justice Dennison decided that the law 
was constitutional, working no indus- 
trial servitude, and that it applied to 
coal mining. In 1921, owing to the con- 
dition of the market, especially for cok- 
ing coal, the law as it related to coal 
mines came into prominence by reason 
of an attempt of the operators, led by 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., to reduce 
wages in those mines where the work- 
men favored such a reduction as prefer- 
able to idleness. 

It will be recalled that under the 
Rockefeller plan of industrial represen- 
tation the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
held frequent councils of its workmen 
and officials to decide on operating 
conditions. On Aug. 1 the company 
notified the commission that it intended 
- to reduce wages. It did not act, how- 
ever, without taking a ballot of the men 
in order to ascertain how they would 
regard such a reduction. The ballot 
showed several mines in favor of the 
cut, believing that lower wages were 
preferable to idleness. At these mines 
the wage was reduced Sept. 1. It may 
be noted that the aim was to make 
a wage cut to offset that in the Con- 
nellsville field, that cut having put the 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. out of the 
steel trade. 

The union, being here, as elsewhere, 
opposed to a reduction, called out the 
men and 12,000 responded. The State 
Industrial Commission immediately 
held hearings and prohibited the com- 
pany, Sept. 10, from action till thirty 
days had expired, re-establishing the 
wage scale. The wage which the com- 
pany sought to establish was that in 
force Nov. 30, 1919. The union as- 
serted that by asking them to accept a 
reduction the company violated its 
promise to its men to the effect that 
the wage changes in its mines would 
always reflect those in the country as a 
whole, 

As soon as the strike commenced 
Governor Shoup ordered a number of 
State Rangers to patrol the region. 
Later the Victor-American Fuel Co. and 
two operations at Colorado Springs, the 
Keystone Mining Co. and the Pikes 
Peak Consolidated Fuel Co., declared 
their intention to seek a reduction. The 
steel workers of the Colorado Fuel & 
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Iron Co., idle by reason of the high 
price of coke and having agreed to 
wage reductions, asked the coal miners 
to accept a cut, which would enable 
both steel and mine workers. to return 
to work. 

The commission did not suspend its 
order of Sept. 10 till Nov. 5, thus far 
exceeding the time within which it 
should have completed its investigation. 
It found that the company had sub- 
mitted the matter to a fair vote and 
that there could be no exception taken 
to a wage reduction in the several 
mines that had favored it. 

It did not enter into the question as 
to the fairness of the wage set. The 
members of the court said that the men 
who wanted to strike were at liberty 
to do so,.and the union immediately 
called a strike. The company put the 
new scale in operation at thirteen of its 
mines on Nov. 16, and, as violence im- 
mediately broke out which the sheriff 
declared himself unable to quell, the 
militia was ordered out. 

Many of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co.’s men continued at work, but dyna- 
mite outrages occurred at the Oakdale 
Coal Co.’s mines, probably out of the 
general spirit of lawlessness that the 
strike engendered. Order was eventu- 
ally restored but on Dec. 2 five large 
companies of Huerfano County filed 
with the Industrial Commission reduc- 
tions in wages of 323 per cent to take 
effect Jan. 1, urging that the cut at the 
mines of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
made that action necessary. 





Howat and Industrial Court Law 
Keep Kansas at Fever Heat 


So long as Alexander Howat, presi- 
dent of the Kansas branch of the union, 
was in prison, Kansas was quiet. When 
he left jail his first act was to order 
a strike at two mines about a boy named 
Karl Mishmash, who by agreement be- 
tween the joint board of miners and 
operators was to have a certain wage 
on arriving at the age of nineteen. 

This was a small matter, but in call- 
ing the strike the Industrial Court was 
flouted, and the presiding judge ordered 
Howat’s arrest, which took place Feb. 
7 On Feb. 16 he was found guilty of 
contempt of court and sentenced to a 
year in jail, as was also August Dorchy, 
the vice-president, and the executive 
board members. An appeal with pay- 
ment of bail restored Howat to liberty. 
Thomas Harvey, secretary-treasurer of 
the United Mine Workers in the Kansas 
district, broke with Howat on this oc- 
casion. On Feb. 20 the Industrial Rela- 
tions Court ordered that Mishmash be 
paid $187 in back pay, and the strike 
ended. 

On April 8 Howat was ordered to pay 
a fine of $200 for having called a strike 
of mine workers two weeks previously 
and to give bond in $5,000 that he would 
not again disobey the court by calling a 
strike. Given a jury trial on July 8 
and found guilty, Howat and Dorchy 
were sentenced to six months in jail and 
a fine of $500, the jury declaring that 
if it had not been for the instructions 
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of the court they would not have found 


them guilty of “any wrong.” 


A strike of the Dean Milling Co. and 
the Reliance Coal Co., both of which 
companies operate mines, again called 
Howat and Dorchy under the censure of 
the court and the International Board of 
the United Mine Workers tried to have 
Howat end the strike. He was called 
to Indianapolis Aug. .16 and - ordered 
Aug. 22 to return to Kansas and call 


the strike off. This he would not do. 


Howat was under sentence to go to jail 
Sept. 8 and he declared in a statement 
issued Aug. 25 that he would go rather 
than obey the court and give bond: 
thereto. He-and Dorchy rather than 
give bail in $2,000 went to jail Sept. 30. 

On Oct. 1 the biennial convention of 
the union met in Indianapolis. After 
a big contest of wits the convention 
ordered Howat to obey the international 
board and tell the Dean and Reliance 
men to go back to work. Howat, how- 
ever, succeeded in being elected as one 
delegate of two to represent the Ameri- 
can mine workers at the International 
Mining Congress that meets this year 
in England. 

As the strike continued and became 
general throughout the state, John L. 
Lewis, president of the mine workers’ 
union, on Oct. 13 suspended Howat and 
replaced him by George L. Peck, a mem- 
ber of Kansas executive board, whom 
Howat had suspended. Thomas Harvey, 
always ready to obey the union officials 
at Indianapolis, continued as secretary- 
treasurer. John Fleming was appointed 
interim president by Howat, and on Oct, 
15 he announced the formation of an 
insurgent union. The Kansas Federa- 
tion of Labor through W. E. Freeman 
on Oct. 14 came out in support of 
Howat. The Indianapolis group, while 
opposed to the industrial court law and 
ready to fight it legally, tried in every 
way to cause the men to return to work. 
Fifteen hundred did so on Oct. 17. 

The Illinois branch of the union under 
Frank Farrington, always openly in- 
surgent, refused to leave in union hands 
the balance of the $100,000 lent to the 
Kansas mine workers to fight the in- 
dustrial court law and demanded the 
$43,000 still remaining, much of the 
$57,000 having been spent opposing 


-Governor Allen’s re-election. This was 


followed on Nov. 11 by a vote to assess 
$1 per month per man on all the mine 
workers in the Illinois district union, 
the purpose being to raise $90,000 a 
month to help the striking Kansas 
miners. 

On Nov. 17 the International Board 
expelled Howat from the union and ap- 
pointed Van A. Bittner as special repre- 
sentative in the Kansas fields. By Nov. 
28 half the Kansas mine workers were 
said to have returned to work, 1,500 dis- 
gusted men had left the state and 2,500 
had been expelled from the union. ‘The 
men by returning to work angered the 
women, and on Dec. 12 they proceeded 
to march and ride in automobiles from 
mine to mine threatening and using 
violence on the men who were at work 
and compelling other women to join 
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them. Their husbands and brothers fol- 
lowed behind, loudly declaring that 
they would lay violent hands on all who 
would oppose the women. Most of the 
men in the mines and strip pits laid 
down their tools. The Governor called 
on the Kansas National Guard and 
order was restored, work being resumed 
immediately thereafter at all the mines. 

Early in November the International 
Board of the United Mine Workers en- 
gaged a former Iowa State Senator, 
John T. Clarkson, to test the constitu- 
tionality of the industrial court law. 
The Supreme Court has set Feb. 27 for 
the hearing of the argument in this 
case, 


Amid Tumult Mingo County 
Mines Work Steadily 


Early in the year the coal mines of 
Mingo County, West Virginia, were be- 
ing operated by non-union men, peace 
being maintained more or less success- 
fully by the military forces. The strike, 
which had commenced in May of the 
previous year, was still being supported 
by the union, which to date has never 
wavered in its determination to pour in 
money till it wins its contest. On April 
5, after the withdrawal of the military 
forces and at the conclusion of the 
Matewan trial, violence broke out, a 
fusillade being opened on Merrimac. 
On May 12 and a few following days 
drumfire became quite generally prev- 
- alent in the Mingo region. 

In July Keeney addressed a proposal 
to Governor Morgan in which he sought 
to have the strike ended by requiring 
the operators to accede to the re-em- 
ployment of all strikers without dis- 
crimination, an eight-hour day, semi- 
monthly pay, check weighmen, payment 
by the ton, a wage adjusted by a board 
of five representing operators and men, 
with a board of three to decide should 
a settlement not be reached, the board 
to have a representative of the oper- 
ators, one of the men, and a third, a 
non-resident of the state, selected by the 
other two. The offer was not accepted. 

Toward the end of July the Senate 
sub-committee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor held hearings re- 
garding the strike. Other hearings were 
held after the Marmet insurrection to- 
ward the end of October. David Robb, 
international financial agent for the 
United Mine Workers in the Mingo dis- 
trict, was ordered by the authorities to 
leave the state. Two international or- 
ganizers also were told to leave, but 
none of the three left, and on July 8 
they were arrested with nine others for 
having unlawfully assembled in contra- 
vention of the orders issued under mar- 
tial law. 

On Aug. 20 miners began to assemble 
at Marmet to march on Mingo County 
and drive out the men who were min- 
ing coal. By Aug. 25 there were from 
4,000 to 6,000 armed men assembled, 
and the march was started. The imme- 
diate goal was Williamson, which lies 
80 miles by the road from Marmet. The 
men passed through Boone County and 
were halted only when Logan County 
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was reached. The federal government, 
when appealed to, waited to investigate, 
and Brigadier General Bandholz, who 
was sent to look the ground over, called 
into conference C. F. Keeney and Fred 
Mooney, president and vice-president, 
respectively, of the district, and told 
them that they would be held respon- 
sible for the march if martial law was 
declared. They then induced many of 
the marchers to return home. On Aug. 
30 President Harding issued a proc- 
lamation ordering the marchers to dis- 
perse. The fighting became more severe 
than ever, but at midnight of Sept. 1 
General Bandholz sent for troops, and 
on their arrival the men surrendered 
and were sent back to their homes. 

A Logan County jury indicted 1,217 
men, charging them with murder, and 
Keeney and Mooney were arrested Sept. 
18 at Charleston. Boone County juries 
on Oct. 1 indicted 300 men. 

On Sept. 23 the Borderland Coal Co., 
a Mingo County corporation, applied to 
Judge Anderson for an injunction pre- 
venting the Central Competitive oper- 
ators from collecting the “check-off,” de- 
claring it was used to support the union 
in its attacks on the operators in the 
Mingo field. Judge Anderson granted 
the injunction requested on Oct. 31. On 
Nov. 4 the federal Court of Appeals, at 
Chicago, suspended the decision, and on 
Dec. 15 that court sent the injunction 
back to Judge Anderson to be recast 
because it did not confine the grant of 
relief to the Borderland Coal Co., did 
not enjoin solely the interfering acts 
shown in the bill and affidavits, did not 
limit the prohibition of sending money 
into West Virginia to the use thereof 
in interfering acts and because it en- 
joined existing check-off contracts. 





During Past Year Connellsville 
Cut Wages Drastically 

As early as March 8 wage reductions 
were made in the Connellsville region, 
W. J. Rainey Co. making a general cut 
of 18 per cent applicable to all classes 
of labor, thus breaking away from the 
tradition in the Connellsville region that 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co., the leading 
operator, shall lead in wage revisions. 
The cut affected the wages of 2,500 men 
at ten plants. 

The next move was made by the other 
independents of the union, who on April 
1 restored the Nov. 10, 1917, scale, thus 
giving a cut of 22 to 30 per cent on all 
grades of mine and oven labor. The 
W. J. Rainey Co. at the same time 
brought its wage down to accord with 
that of the other independents. The 
steady work resulting from these reduc- 


tions brought many men to the Connells- © 


ville region from Scotts Run, Monon- 
galia County, West Virginia, and other 
sections. 

Early in May the United States Steel 
Corporation began to cut wages of all 
employees, and the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co.. a subsidiary, on May 12 announced 
a cut of about 30 per cent to take effect 
May 16. About 25,000 men suffered 
from the cut. On July 1 the independ- 
ent operators put another scale in oper- 
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ation which was 10 per cent lower than 
that which they were paying and 33% 
per cent below that paid when the year 
opened. This also was accepted. 

The Connellsville region had not had 
a strike since 1902 and did not break 
its record until, on Aug. 19, when the 









wage was reduced for the third time, — 


the new scale allowing skilled miners 
slightly above $3 a day. The Allison 


plant struck first, and many others fol- — | 


lowed. Disorder broke out, the Rainey 
men marching from mine to mine and 
closing them down, yet without violence. 
The strike spread rapidly and in the up- 
shot the independent companies granted 
the Frick scale, and since that time the 
wage has not been changed, and there 
have been no strikes or disorder. 





Alabama Confirms Its Status 
As an Open Shop 


When 1921 opened Alabama, ac- 
cording to reports of the operators and 
the tonnage reports, was working 
steadily but still had a general strike, 
according to the union reports. The 
mines had been filled up with non- 
union men and with seceders from the 
union. All that was lacking was 
recognition by the union of the facts 
as they were. On Feb.’ 22 an order 
of the United Mine Workers declared 
that the strike was at an end. This 
closed six months of disorder. The 
national guardsmen were immediately 
withdrawn. 

However, Governor Thomas E. Kilby’s 
decision as arbitrator had not been 
given. When he rendered it under 
the advice of his committee of three, 
March 19, it was unsparingly con- 
demned by Van A, Bittner, acting for 
the striking mine workers and the 
union. The Governor declared that the 
method of adjusting grievances was 
fair and equitable and that the oper- 
ators were justified in not taking back 
the strikers, but should do so as 
vacancies occurred. He called on the 


unions to continue to feed the men till. 


they could find work. 

Defending voluntary unionization he 
condemned the compulsory unionization 
methods of the strikers. He also re- 
fused to concede to the day workers 
a flat raise in wage equal to that given 
in the unionized fields.) The men had 
received a percentage raise equal to 


that awarded elsewhere but had de- 


manded the same increase in dollars 
as had been granted in fully unionized 
fields. 

The 26,000 men thus left idle and 
deserted immediately after the award 
by the union were for some time in 
the greatest of destitution. They 
sought help of the state, and later the 
union appealed to Secretary of Labor 
Davis to interfere and modify the arbi- 
trator’s decision. Idleness of the men 
working in the mines followed soon 
after and early in June most of the 
commercial mines and some of the fur- 
nace companies had reduced wages 18 
to 20 per cent in order to meet outside 
competition in the coal and steel trades. 


‘ 
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Rail-and-Water Versus All-Rail to New England 


Water Route Returning to Favor with Failure to Adjust Rail Freight 
Rates — Shipments from Central Pennsylvania Suffer Severely — 
Need Felt for Intelligent Revision — Canadian Points Also Affected 


ATER-BORNE COAL is again 
strongly in favor with large areas 
in New England, thereby reversing 
traffic conditions that prevailed from 
1915 until the spring of 1921. Receipts 
of coal transshipped at Newport News 
and Norfolk are counted upon to in- 
crease in proportion if present railroad 
rates remain unadjusted, and nothing 
but light business is likely to face dis- 
tributors of other coals in this territory. 
Inspection of comparative tonnage 
shows plainly the paralyzing effect of 
high tariffs all-rail on shipments here 
from central Pennsylvania. Eastern 
carriers who pro-rate with the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania as 
well as with the anthracite roads have 
lost heavily in revenue because rail- 
road rates have been kept on the ex- 
tremely high after-war level, while 
coastwise bottoms have so nearly ap- 
proached a 1914 basis that unless local 
conditions are unusual no. consumer 
within 50 to 75 miles of tidewater re- 
handling piers such as those at Boston, 
Providence or Portland can afford to 
buy any but coal moving via Hampton 
Roads. 

As basis for discussion it should be 
recalled that Pocahontas and New 
River have always had the advantage 
of relatively low operating cost and 
that only a few coals in central Penn- 
sylvania can compete with the smoke- 
less grades except at a broad differen- 
tial. In normal seasons prior to 1915, 
nearly two-thirds of the supply for 
this territory came by water from 
Hampton’ Roads, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and New York, the remaining 
third being received all-rail. Modern 
steam colliers, sometimes loading five 
cargoes per month, were freighting coal 
here for 45c. to 50c. per gross ton, 
making the combined transportation 
cost to Lowell, Mass., for instance, 
figure materially less than all-rail. 

VIA HAMPTON ROADS 


Tolls, mines to Tidewater. .............0005 
Norfolk or Newport News to Boston......... 45 





PIPATIOG HOURS TN aos ete oe iti eee Beane .02 
Discharging, weighing, etc...............005 21 
Rail freight, Boston to Lowell... ............ 85 
$2.93 

VIA ALL-RAIL 
DAINEALOTIOWEls2s iano Suites Wa a mak $3.25 


This was the “equilibrium” that was 
practically undisturbed through the 
pre-war period. Steamers had been 
built so rapidly that coastwise shipping 
was actually in serious straits. Rates 
had ebbed so low that it was difficult 
to pay expenses, and charters were 
often unobtainable on any terms. The 
European War changed all that. 

The revival of commerce came with 
a rush in 1916 and there were begin- 


_nings of a boom period for American 
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Boston, Mass. 


shipping. Facing tremendous pressure 
for the movement of supplies the rail- 
roads, starved through inability to get 
increased rates, were caught not only 
with cars and motive power in poor 
shape but with trackage and terminal 
facilities far from adequate. Frequent 
embargoes threw a greater dependence 
upon water coal, but there, too, a short- 
age of bottoms tended much to restrict 
the volume coming forward. 

Expansion in war industries, inequali- 
ties of car distribution, withdrawal of 
modern colliers for overseas transport 
all contributed to the tremendous push 
for coal that continued without abate- 
ment until the summer of 1918. 
Through this period, until June 25, 
1918, tariffs all-rail were substantially 
unchanged, while water rates, Hampton 
Roads to Boston, rose to $3.50@$3.75. 
With heavy demurrage and _ other 
charges water coal often cost $3@$4 
more than supplies all-rail, but to few 
consumers were the differentials of any 
moment. 

The Fuel Administration budget for 
1918 was to allow about one-third the 
total, or 10,000,000 net tons, for all-rail 
delivery that season. The 25 per cent 
advance in railroad rates, effective 
June 25, 1918, had practically no bear- 
ing on the general coal situation, for 
reasons already given. The advantage 
was still so much on the side of all- 
rail shipment that in the 1920 contract 
season, January to March, water rates 
being still on a relatively high level, 
Pennsylvania coals all-rail had the call. 
Consumers here who had patronized for 
a generation the smokeless districts 


were then asking to be excused, but 


the next horizontal rate advance, of 
40 per cent, in August, 1920, making 
the new rates 75 per cent higher than 
before the 1918 increase, began grad- 
ually to lay its withering hand on 
shipments from central Pennsylvania 
and other districts which normally are 
a dependable source of supply for New 
England. 

Meanwhile not only was the edge off 
the demand for coal but a great surplus 
of bottoms coastwise caused such a 
softening in water rates that the aver- 
age on large vessels declined from $2 
in November, 1920, to 85c.@$1 the 
second half-year of 1921. As might 
have been anticipated, the war emerg- 


-ency over, the rail-and-water route be- 


ing economically less in cost, is grad- 
ually resuming its proper service to the 
large share of this territory that is 
easily accessible from tidewater re- 
handling plants. The danger lies not 
in restoring the old equilibrium but in 
creating a new state of unbalance that 
would have at least two objectionable 


features. Not alone does it tend to 
restrict all-rail service in large part to 
the narrow belt west of the Connecticut 
River and north of points like Spring- 
field and Holyoke, Mass., which under 
present conditions can be reached both 
from New Haven, Conn., and from Bos- 
ton; it also cripples the rail-and-water 
route from central Pennsylvania via 
Philadelphia and via New York. 

It may be urged that a scaling down 
of operating costs, wages included, 
would in itself supply a corrective for 
central Pennsylvania and other dis- 
tricts, but it must be kept constantly 
in mind that the great bulk of these 
grades cannot compete with the smoke- 
less coals on anything like an even 
basis at the tipple. 

The current rate situation has so im- 
portant a bearing on the diminishing 
receipts via the Hudson River gate- 
ways that emphasis should be given 
certain comparisons. 


RELATIVE TRANSPORTATION COSTS TO 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


From Pocahontas and New River Districts 
Tolls to Hampton Roads................... $2.80 


Marine freight to Boston................... .85 
Posuran ta tay icc Mauer ee hos G kt not ware .02 
Rehangdling Boston yo: tale lesa Shh - ~35% 
Rail rate, Boston to Springfield............. 1.33 
$5.35 

From Central Pennsylvania 
Mines;to Springfield 00.0 vero ks vcaeesch ea es $4.72 


*This is the railroad charge; private factors can dis- 
charge for much less. 

Having regard for the $2 per gross 
ton figure f.o.b. mines on Pocahontas 
as against $3 per gross ton in central 
Pennsylvania for coals of navy accept- 
able grade it may easily be understood 
that the line of water competition is 
today much too far west to make for 
healthy conditions, whether for opera- 
tors, railroads or manufacturers. There 
is no sound economic reason for en- 
larging the market for one producing 
region and restricting the outlet for 
another. Were it not for contracts en- 
tered into early in 1921 for compre- 
hensive tonnages all-rail, largely on the 
part of New England railroads, receipts 
through the gateways would be far less 
than they are—as small, in fact, as 
they are likely to be, if rates are not 
corrected before the opening of another 
coal year. 

At Lowell and Lawrence, Mass., the 
compariosn is even more impressive: 


VIA HAMPTON ROADS 

Tolls to) WiG@wWatenss #23: Gn dafee cee eale a ¢ $2.80 
Marine freight to Boston...........s.0.+-s- .85 
MNIStIrAR Ges OL Cede sta cts hadi 1 wR ee dike ladeubed .02 
Raehanchng> BOstOn +p 0s betuse se. vie ealeceoteoers 35 
Rail rate, Boston to Lowell-Lawrence........ 1.47 
$5.49 

PRL SPOIL Ati aeae aa: CAT She se severe io uel & ahanbie eee $5.70 
At Bangor, Maine, an important 


centre for the Northeastern section, 
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the all-rail tariff figures $6.82, while 
vessels were discharged alongside at 
$1.10 from Hampton Roads, or a total 
transportation cost of $3.92 from mines 
in West Virginia via the rail-and-water 
route. 

New England points are not the only 
ones affected; lines serving sections 
in Canada must also feel a loss in reve- 
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nue. To Three Rivers, P. Q., the Clear- 
field rate is $5.55, while via Hampton 
Roads and the St. Lawrence River the 
combined rail-and-water freight has 
figured but $4.80. 

The accompanying tables show, even 
in the dull year just ended, that all- 
rail coal traffic will recede to a marked 
degree under any such disparity in 


rates. The tariffs were advanced on a 
wholescle percentage basis broadcast 
without regard to local or sectional 
conditions, purely as an emergency ex- 
pedient. From the effective date of the 
second advance, August 26, 1920, there 
has been only a sluggish demand for 
fuel. We need housecleaning, and a 
rectification of rates, 


Persistent Efforts Made in Congress During 1921 
To Pass Coal Legislation 


Senators Calder and Frelinghuysen Sponsor Bills Framed to Regulate 
the Industry—One of the Measures Now Before Congress Aimed to 
Prevent Pollution of Streams Applies to Acid Water from Coal Mines 


BRIEF review of the legislative 

activities of the federal govern- 
ment in respect to coal in the past year 
properly begins with Senator Calder’s 
bill for the regulation and control of 
the coal industry, introduced soon after 
Jan. 1. Its provisions are too well 
known to all coal men to require a re- 
statement in brief form. It is sufficient 


here to say that they were impracticable | 


and objectionable from many stand- 
points. The bill was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Manufactures, 
which was supposed to be favorable to 
the legislation proposed. That com- 
mittee held hearings on the bill for 
more than a month, at which many 
well-known coal men testified. The 
evidence thus presented disclosed such 
fatal defects in the bill and revealed 
such objectionable features that the 
committee did not report the bill. More- 
over, it was not possible for the com- 
mittee to prepare a bill before the 
termination of Congress by constitu- 
tional limitation on March 4. That 
ended Senator Calder’s bill for the year 
1921. 

Soon after the assembling of Con- 
gress in special session called by Presi- 
dent Harding in April, Senator Fre- 
linghuysen reintroduced his bill for 
regulation of the coal industry. This 
bill was referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. The 
bill was ordered modified by that com- 
mittee, which was done by Senator Fre- 
linghuysen, and his bill was then re- 
ported favorably by the Committee on 
May 16 and put on the Senate calendar. 
He had also introduced a companion 
bill for seasonal coal rates. This bill 
also was reported favorably by the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee on the 
same date. The National Coai Assovia- 
tion took no action as an organization 
with respect to the seasonal freight bill, 
because our membership was divided on 
the merits of that legislation; some coal 
operators and districts were favorable 
to it, others opposed it. The bill was 
discussed in the Senate and on June 29 
was recommitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. This action was re- 


By J..D. A. Morrow 


*Vice-president National Coal Association. 


garded as decisive in opposition to the 
bill and it has not since been taken up 
by the committee. 

Senator. Frelinghuysen’s amended 
coal regulation bill which had been 
favorably reported to the Senate was 
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considered by the National-Coal Associ- 
ation at its annual convention in New 
York on May 19. A small committee, 
consisting of W. K. Field, E. E. White 
and Ralph Crews, was appointed to 
confer with Senator Frelinghuysen, 
Secretary Fall and Secretary Hoover, 
and to represent the association in 
further action on the bill. In Mr. 
Field’s absence his place was taken by 
President Bradley. Conferences with 
the officials at Washington were un- 
availing in obtaining modification of 
the measure, so that it would not single 
out coal for special legislative action 
while still permitting the collection and 
publication of desirable statistical in- 
formation. Opposition to the bill de- 
veloped among producers, distributors 
and consumers of coal generally. The 
bill. is still on the calendar. Senator 
Frelinghuysen in a speech on Dec. 22 
gave notice of his determination to call 
it up for a vote before the end of the 
present session of Congress. 


One of the most significant subjects 
of legislative activity respecting the 
coal industry is stream pollution. In the 
present session of Congress several 
bills have been introduced to control 
the discharge of oils and oil sludges, 
acids and industrial wastes into har- 
bors, navigable streams and their trib- 
utaries in the United States. One of 
these bills, introduced by Congressman 
Rosenbloom, of Wheeling, applies specif- 
ically to the discharge of acid water 
from coal mines. Hearings were held 
on this bill on Oct. 26 and on Dec. 6 and 
7 The National Coal Association at 
both of these hearings explained the 
opposition of the coal industry to pro- 
hibitory legislation of this kind. S. A. 
Taylor, of Pittsburgh; W. D. Barring- 
ton, of the Consolidation Coal Co., and 
the writer appeared and gave informa- 
tion in detail regarding the composition 
of mine water, the quantity, the prac- 
tical difficulties of complying with the 
requirements of Congressman Rosen- 
bloom’s bill, ete. 

Secretary Hoover, who had been re- 
quested by the committee to present his 
views on the subject of stream pollu- 
tion, reeommended legislation to control 
immediately the discharge of oil and 
similar refuse, but advised against 
legislation at this time in respect to 
other industrial wastes. Instead, he 
urged that they should be investigated, 
particularly with a view to assisting 
industry to utilize these wastes in a 
profitable manner, if possible, and if 
not, to advise the cheapest means of 
rendering them harmless before enact- 
ing legislation to control the discharge 
of these wastes. The National Coal 
Association supported this recom- 
mendation of Secretary Hoover and 
was requested by the committee to 
assist it with information, especially 
from official sources, on the effect of 
mine water on streams. While the com- 
mittee has not yet reported, there prob- 
ably will be a serious study of stream 
pollution from industrial coneerns of all 
kinds, including coal mines. Future 
legislation will depend upon the results 
disclosed by such investigations. 
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Coal Miner’s Job Safe, but Accident Cost Crows Steadily 


Injury Rate Per One Thousand Men Employed May Not Be Increasing 
but Total of Indemnities Paid by Operators Goes Up — Principal 
: Recent Changes in Compensation Laws Benefit Mine Workers 


T IS exactly twice as dangerous to 

be a doctor as it is to be an Ameri- 
ean coal miner a mile from sunshine, 
attacking a working face with a drill. 
U. S. Census figures prove it. The 
miner, with a mortality percentage of 
barely 0.62, ranks twenty-sixth in a 
census list of thirty-five occupations. 
He is far below the sailor, who is at 
the top with a percentage of 2.26; 
the mason, who is fifth at 1.17, the 
merchant tenth at 1.06 and the clerk 
twentieth at 0.77. But in spite of his as- 
tonishingly safe position down between 
the stock raiser and the bookkeeper, 
he has accidents that are expensive to 
coal operation. For that reason, if 
for no other, the operator has a keen 
interest in the rather indeterminate 
trend of accidents during 1921 and in 
the few recent changes made in state 
workmen’s compensation laws—changes 
mainly for the benefit of the miner. 

Statistics on coal-mine fatalities for 
the whole country compiled by the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines show 1,794 deaths for 
the first 11 months of 1921 as against 
2,077 for the same months the year 
before. This is a wholesome decrease 
of 14 per cent. But production slumped 
127,382,000 tons. This brought up the 
1921 average death rate per million tons 
from 3.55 to 3.92. 

Figures from the same source cover- 
ing only the anthracite fields show the 
same upward tendency in fatalities per 
million tons of output. During the first 
ten months of 1920 the rate was only 
5.68, whereas during the same months 
of 1921 it reached 5.95. Anthracite pro- 
duction was up to standard too, though 
little coal was produced by dredges 
and washeries, which had a large out- 
put in 1920 with few fatalities. 

Compensation for both ordinary in- 
juries and fatalities the country over 
is paid by so many methods and 
through such varied agencies that com- 
plete statistics cannot be compiled. 
There are straws in the wind, however, 
that indicate the direction compensa- 
tion is taking. 

The accompanying table, covering all 
anthracite and bituminous coal mines 
in Pennsylvania, plainly shows that 
more money was going out in compen- 
sation payments in 1921 than was paid 
in 1920 because individual indemnities 
run larger. ; 

In Illinois, on the other hand, the 
size of individual payments seems to be 
declining. Figures compiled by the 
Illinois Industrial Commission from 
such partial reports as reached that 
body show that during 1920 the in- 
dividual average was $229, whereas the 
average for the first nine months of 
1921 was but $198. The Illinois sum- 
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~ dled 391 cases. 


By E. W. DAVIDSON 


maries record the number of accidental 
injuries for 1920 thus: 
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Permanent totalinjuries......... 4 
Hecho LOss. cite Waele ehsuelt Aus seus 418 
Partial Loss Of NSC na, ok eases oe 1,720 
DISHENTEMENG. ) yore G pele ere nn 1,238 
Permanent partial.............. 304 
Temporary total. ce .eee nee aes 9,240 
Temporary partial:.......:.:... 154 

Total stra e ees a cbs ets 13,249 


The total compensation paid and to 
be paid on these 13,249 cases is $3,032,- 
253. For the year 1921 up to Sept. 1 
there were 5,915 cases reported to the 
commission. When these cases are all 
indemnified, the commission estimates, 
the mine operators will have paid 
$1,171,161. 

In Indiana accidents to coal miners 
increased during the fiscal year which 
ended Sept. 30, 1921. A total of 4,851 
employees were hurt of whom 80 died, 
while during the previous twelve 
months 4,433 accidents occurred, caus- 
ing 78 deaths. 

State industrial insurance statistics 
reflect compensation activities interest- 
ingly. In Virginia for the year ended 
Oct. 31, 1921, the combined experience 
of all authorized coal-mine insurance 
carriers shows that the earned pre- 
miums totaled $199,021 and the incurred 
losses $106,675. These companies han- 
In addition to their 
losses the companies had an expense 
ratio of about 36 per cent of the earned 
premiums. 

In the State of Washington the actual 
cost of insurance to the coal companies 
is 23 per cent. Under the law passed 
in 1921 the companies will pay about 
10 per cent of their contributions into 
a fund for administering the act. 

Ohio mine operators have paid $7,- 
079,525 in insurance premiums between 
the time the coal-mine classification of 
state insurance became effective and 
Dec. 31, 1920. From this, $6,517,458 
has been paid out in losses, leaving a 
reserve of $562,067. 

Montana operators have the option 
of working under any one of three 
plans. Under Plan 1 they pay compen- 
sation direct to injured employees. Re- 
ports of all injuries and of all pay- 
ments are made to the state Industrial 
Accident Board. Plan 2 is the insur- 
ance plan and Plan 3 the state plan. 
Plan 1, covering self-insurance, has 
proved the most popular. During the 
first eleven months of 1921 compensa- 
tion payments under that plan totaled 
$51,762. Under Plan 2 the total was 
but $200 and under Plan 3, $31,000. 
The grand total for the state was $82,- 
962. The board received reports in 
this period of 318 temporary total acci- 
dents, eight permanent partials and ten 


-fatals. 


In Alabama, where 80 per cent of the 
fatal accidents and 50 per cent of all 
accidents during the last two years oc- 
curred in mines, the State Compensa- 
tion Commissioner estimates that mine 
operators are losing money by not 
adopting the state system of compensa- 
tion. This system requires the pay- 
ment of 50 per cent of a man’s wages 
during temporary total disability due 
to accident. But some of the largest 
companies elect to settle with injured 
employees according to the companies’ 
own scales, which often are higher than 
that of the state. Mrs. Marie B. Owen, 
Commissioner, says that during Feb- 
ruary and March, 1921, the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. alone over- 
paid compensation approximately $2,500. 

Alterations in compensation laws 
recently have not been radical... 


ILLINOIS AMENDMENTS HELP MINER 


In Illinois four amendments in the 
Workingmen’s Compensation Act took 
effect July 1, 1921, all benefiting the 
miner. The first raised the minimum 
indemnity rate on temporary total dis- 
ability from $7 a week to $7.50 and 
the maximum from $12 a week to $14. 
The second increased the maximum 
payment for death from $3,500 to $3,- 
750. Section 7, paragraph F, now pro- 
vides that when an employee receives a 
pension award and later returns to 
work or becomes able to earn as much 
as before the injury, payments to him 
cease. The fourth change gives the 
Circuit Court power to review not only 
questions of law, as under the old plan, 
but questions of fact also. 

Maryland has seen no changes in the 
compensation law since June 1, 1920, 
when four alterations were made. Dis- 
ability payments after that date had 
to begin at the end of three days in- 
stead of two weeks. The amount of 
compensation for various injuries was 
increased from one-half to two-thirds 
of the employee’s average earnings. 
The weekly minimum went up from $5 
to $8 and the maximum from $12 to 
$18. Also personal representatives of 
deceased employees who were being 
paid compensation for permanent par- 
tial disability at the time of death, 
were given a vested right to the un- 
paid balance of the compensation. 

The single change made in Kentucky 
reduced the basic coal rates from a 
maximum of $3.65 to $3.40 and fixed 
the minimum at $2.50 for each $100 
of payroll. 

Few and slight changes have been 
made in the Indiana compensation law 
since it took effect in 1915, but the 
original scale of amounts paid is main- 
tained. The most radical change was 
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the 1919 amendment making the act 


compulsory on all persons, partner- 


ships and corporations engaged in min- 
ing coal and the employees thereof. 
Indiana probably is the only state in 
which one industry has been singled 
out for legislation of this character. 
The constitutionality of this provision 
has been tested in the courts. The U.S. 
Supreme Court finally passed on the 
matter last year, holding the act con- 
stitutional in this particular. 

The rates charged by the stock cas- 
ualty companies for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance on coal mines since 
1915 have ranged from $4.75 down to 
$3.55. The bulk of the mines, however, 
have been insured in the Lynch Coal 
Operators Reciprocal Association at a 
very much lower rate because of a 
lower operating cost. It would be dif- 
ficult to state the exact rates at which 
the business is being carried by either 
stock, mutual or reciprocal organiza- 
tions, as varying rates are named by 
the stock companies on different risks 
and the costs under the mutual or 
reciprocal plan is the actual cost of 
compensation claims during any year 
plus the administration expense. 

A Pennsylvania act passed at the 
last session of the Legislature made 
some minor changes in that state’s 
compensation act. The principal change 
affected payments for disfigurements 
by striking out the words “a decreased 
earning capacity” and substituting “an 
unsightly appearance and such as is 
usually not incident to the employ- 
ment.” The period of compensation for 
disfigurement was cut from 215 weeks 
to 150. Another change increases the 
amount of compensation for the loss 
of a hand, arm, foot, leg, or eye from 
50 per cent to 60 per cent of the em- 
ployee’s wages. The loss of two or 
more such members, if that loss does 
not cause total disability, requires a 
payment of 60 per cent instead of 50 
per cent. Compensation rates were 
raised to a weekly maximum of $12 
instead of $10 and a minimum of $6 
instead of $5. 


TENNESSEE PLAN UNPOPULAR 


The Tennessee state compensation 
plan is unpopular with many of the 
large coal operators because some have 
found that they can operate under a 
self-insurance plan at a much lower 
cost. At present of eighty coal com- 
panies of the state forty-eight have 
elected to work under the provisions of 
the law, but the maximum annual pro- 
duction of the forty-eight does not ex- 
ceed 1,500,000 tons. This is only 20 
per cent of Tennessee’s whole produc- 
tion, according to calculations made by 
J. E. McCoy, secretary of the South 
Appalachian Operators’ Association. 

Comments by coal companies on the 
Tennessee law show a variance of 
opinion. C. M. Gooch, of the C. M. 
Gooch Coal Co., of Nashville, while ad- 
mitting that he finds the system expen- 
sive says: “We have found it to be 
very satisfactory. We have had two or 
three losses during our experience and 
have had no trouble whatever with set- 
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tlements. Just as soon as an acci- 
dent occurs in the mines, it is reported 
to our company, and with the exception 
of filling out a few papers, there is 
nothing for us to do, the insurance 
company making all adjustments with 
the insured’s beneficiaries. This form 
is rather expensive, but we and that it 
carries perfect protection.” 

L. Clark, secretary-treasurer of the 
Highland Coal & Lumber Co., of Nash- 
ville, whose company elected to go un- 
der the compensation act, says the com- 
pany is carrying insurance in an old 
line company at a cost of 23 per cent. 
“The results,” he sums up, “have been 
very satisfactory to us and to the men. 
We prefer the present conditions to 
those existing prior to the passage of 
the law in 1919.” 

On the other hand the Cross Moun- 
tain Coal Co., the Coal Creek Leasing 
Co., both of Knoxville, the La Follette 
Coal & Iron Co., of La Follette, Tenn., 
and other companies in the same region 
take a different attitude. 

“We did not elect to come under the 











HERE’S A BIG BILL 

The cost of coal-mining accidents 
in Illinois for twenty months is 
shown in this table, compiled from 
accident and compensation reports 
in the office of the Illinois Indus- 
trial Commission: 













1921 
1920 to Sept 1 
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Non-fatal -)..0 540s «'e vle-e.e 13,078 5,836 
Compensation paid...... $1,534,057 $516,528 
To be paldss2 tues lae oes 1,370,521 654,633 







Medical and funeral...... 
Total paid and to be paid. 
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Workman’s Compensation Act, and our 
experience has proven very beneficial,” 
runs a letter from G. M. Camp, of the 
Coal Creek Leasing Co. “We estimated 
our cost under this act would have been 
something like $6,000 a year, and the 
amount paid for minor damages since 
this act was passed has not exceeded 
$500 per year. One of the neighboring 
mines did come under this act and the 
cost to them for the first year in which 
they carried it was approximately 
$8,000, and during this time they only 
had two minor accidents which I judge 
could have been settled out of court for 
not exceeding $500.” 

H. W. Van Benchoten, secretary and 
treasurer of the Cross Mountain Coal 
Co., expresses himself thus: “This com- 
pany did not elect to come under the 
Compensation Act, and does carry com- 
pensation insurance at the present 
time. Our annual average expense 
settling claims, after taking care of 
doctors’ and hospital fees, amounts to 
$1,500. This average figure does not, 
of course, include the year of our ex- 
plosion, which, if included in the aver- 
age, would make a very material addi- 
tion.” 

“This company is not operating un- 
der the workman’s conpensation law, 
because the cost of the insurance re- 
quired by the law is unreasonably 
high,” says L. C. Crew, president and 
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general manager of the La Follette 
Company, “and the bond that the in- 
surance department of the state in- 
sisted that we put up in case we car- 
ried our own insurance, was also, ac- 
cording to our judgment, unreasonably 
high. 

“Besides, our policy is to deal with 


our men direct in case of acudent in- - 


stead of having an insurance adjuster 
trying to make settlements. Many of 
these adjusters haven’t sufficient ex- 
perience and leave the nen and their 
families in a bad frame of mind, which, 
in the long run, makes trouble for the 
employer.” 

J. H. Bowling, general manager of 
the Sun Coal Co., of Lexington, Ky., 
operating in Caryville, Tenn., says the 
experience of his company indicates 
operation under the Tennessee law is 
“probably three times as expensive” as 
operation under the old system. 


No CHANGE IN LAWS IN SOUTHWEST 


In the Southwestern coal fields ef- 
forts have been made to change the 
existing compensation laws but without 
material effect. In Kansas a bill to 
increase the compensation and put the 
administration of the act in the hands 


of the Kansas Court of Industrial Re- — 


lations was killed in the State Senate. 
In Missouri a bill vesting the control 
of compensation matters in a new com- 
mission and providing competitive in- 
surance for carrying such liabilities by 


the employer will be referred to the 


people next November. 

The State of Washington has not 
altered the amounts paid under the 
workmen’s compensation law but a 
change in the administration of that 
law has resulted from the consolida- 
tion of a number of state boards. Minor 
changes have been made, however, in 
both the industrial insurance law and 
the state safety law. For instance, 
the medical aid was combined with in- 
dustrial insurance and all is under the 
direction of the Supervisor of Industrial 
Insurance. The section of the medical 
aid law permitting contracts between 
employers, employees and doctors or 
hospital associations was amended. It 
now places these contracts under the 
direct supervision and control of the 
Supervisor of Industrial Insurance and 
authorizes him to require bond on all 
such contracts for their faithful per- 
formance. Merit ratings and penalties 
for safe places and safety devices were 
abolished. Today all merit ratings and 
penalties ‘are fixed according to the 
safety educational standards maintained 
by employers and on experience cost 
as shown by the cost of industrial in- 
surance. 

Changes and amendments have re- 
moved many of the imperfections of 
state laws on compensation and the ex- 
perience of operators with these laws 
varies from pole to pole, but the gen- 
eral tendency of the cost of accidents 
is upward. Though unjuries per thou- 
sand men employed may not be on the 
increase the total cost of them obvi- 


‘ously is a growing factor in mine ope- 


ration, 
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Markets and Production in 1921 and Forecasts by Our Correspond- 
ents in Leading Cities and Coal Fields-—-Diagrams and Tables of 
Spot Prices of Coal and Operating Records of Producing Districts 





New England Bituminous Conditions in 1921 


Trend of Traffic Is Toward Water Routes—Pocahontas and New 
River Return to Favor Because of Lower Wages and Reasonable 
Marine Rates—Reduced Costs and Constructive Policies Needed 


By G. G. WOLKINS 


Boston, 


PATHETIC buying and the return 

of Hampton Roads coals to their 
pre-war market were the leading feat- 
ures of steam trade in New England 
during 1921. Overdevelopment in the 
bituminous districts was matched by 
overplanted industry here, and _ the 
record of the entire twelve-month 
period is one of hope too often deferred. 
Except in a few special lines the retail 
consumer of manufactured goods 
refused to buy more than minimum 
quantities and no favorable forecast 
proved of any value. Requisitions for 
steam grades went naturally in in- 
creasing measure.to the West Virginia 
smokeless fields, where mining costs 
are lowest, and these regions were 
brought within easy reach by the con- 
tinuing slump in shipping, a develop- 
ment that had already caused serious 
concern during the latter half of 1920. 
Stock piles on Nov. 1, 1921, were 
nearly on a parity with those in the 
corresponding month of 1918, a year 
when New England was glutted with 
fuel, and yet the total tonnage received 
was less even than in 1919. It all 
means that large reserves were carried 
over from the previous year and, 
further, that actual consumption was 
relatively light. There were multiplied 
instances where large users deliberately 
decided upon purchases but 40 per cent 
of the previous season’s. A few, the 
railroads among them, bought liberally 
early in the year, only to regret the 
heavy quotas that came forward on 
contracts at times when the spot 
market had become almost demoralized. 
The pendulum, which a year ago had 
swung so far toward the all-rail route, 
has now swung back toward water- 
borne coal to the extent shown in the 
illustrative tables. Taking 1921 as a 
whole the division will be nearly equal, 
but as the months go on there will be 
seen a steady recession in the tonnage 
received via the Hudson River gate- 
ways. Contracts for locomotive fuel 
placed during January-March tended to 
maintain the all-rail percentage to a 
higher point than might otherwise have 


Mass. 


been the case. As pointed out else- 
where in this number in an article on 
“Rail-and-Water vs. All-rail in New 
England” (p. 109) the ratio of com- 
mercial receipts to railroad-supply coal 
consistently diminished through the 
four months. Most of these railroad- 
fuel contracts will expire during the 
first three months of the new year, and 
unless we are much misled by current 
indications the volume of coal all-rail 
next spring will drop to new low levels. 

The year just closed was a buyers’ 
market throughout, largely because of 
consistent forcing on the part of 
operating interests grown accustomed 
to war-time output and also because of 
buying indifference induced by slack 
conditions in practically all the indus- 
tries on which this territory is depend- 
ent. Export demand failed utterly, 
another important factor in diverting 
Pocahontas and New River to the 
market which first developed the re- 
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sources of these rich fields. When the 
line trade west and southwest, as well 
as well as the trade south and offshore, 
stopped absorbing tonnage early in the 
autumn, New England was substantially 
the only outlet open to the Hampton 
Roads agencies. The extent to which 
this opening was worked is reflected in 
prices whicn established the smokeless 
grades as once more closely competitive, 
even in centers well inland from Tide- 
water. To see cargo after cargo 
divided up among the elect of Yankee 
cotton mills was convincing evidence 
that war conditions were being wiped 
out and that coal merchants had quit 
dabbling in the markets of the seven 
seas. With the manufacturer and coal 
operator both scratching to find a home 
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outlet our “splendid isolation” had 
arrived with a vengeance! 

Meanwhile reputable all-rail shippers 
were obliged grimly to witness the 
ground being cut from under their feet. 
For five years numbers of them had 
resisted highly lucrative off-shore 
business; they had delivered absolutely 
a full quota on each contract; and now 
when they were ready to realize on 
their decent, foresighted policies, low- 
cost coal from West Virginia pre- 
empted their “dependable” market. 
There are times when virtue is its own 
sole reward. 

In 1921 coal was again the chief com- 
modity carried by our railroads. With- 
out it they would have been in sad 
straits. Lack of general traffic com- 
pelled lay-offs in increasing number 
from month to month. Only by most 
rigid economy is railway management 
now able to make any showing what- 





SPOT PRICES, F.0.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL FROM SOMERSET AND CAMBRIA 
COUNTIES, PA., BY MONTHS, 1919-1921 
QUOTED ON BOSTON, MASS., MARKET 
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ever. There still is far too much pad- 
ding in our costs, for unless they are 
trimmed down in some drastic manner 
we shall find ourselves distanced by 
people elswhere who are less hampered 
in their daily employments. For those 
willing to heed, 1921 has its lesson, for 
not in years has there been such demand 
for constructive measures in distribu- 
tion. All interests suffered from unin- 
telligent, hit-or-miss methods, and if 
ever there was room for improvement 
it is right now, practically at the begin- 
ning of a new year, when there should 
be some interchange of counsel with an 
eye to some rational scheme of better 
co-ordinating output with consumption. 
Could the Appalachian region be dealt 
with as a whole the twelve months 
beginning April 1, 1922, might be 
spared some of the shadows of the coal 
year soon ending. 


MARKET’S AIMLESS TREND 


From the beginning the only reports 
that could be thought encouraging were 
those of operations shutting down. In 
January it was announced that certain 
groups of mines in Pocahontas would 
work but three days weekly; in 
December the same groups were operat- 
ing only two days per week; and that 
embraces the year’s record of one of the 
most important and productive bitu- 
minous districts. Conditions in central 
Pennsylvania varied only in degree. It 
was with great reluctance that opera- 
tors granted concessions from prices 
they had felt in the spring were reason- 
able under the circumstances. They 


‘were most anxious, many of them, not 


to affect their strategic position with 
labor, and we have a long record of 


gradually softening quotations. 


While it was still winter there was 


a feeling that the patient would get 


well, but no one wise enough came for- 
ward to fix a time for recovery.: It was 
said to be “from sixty, to ninety:‘days 
ahead,” but not only was there a steady. 
recession during summer _and, autumn 
but the last days of December saw. the 
lowest figures heard at any time during 
the year. It was nothing unusual for 
manufacturers to report five months’ 
reserve, and as surely as they dipped 
into a “bargain” market just as surely 
would they be appraised of even lower 
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Somerset County, Pa, 


offers later on. The steady scaling 
down of successive bids for government 
supply, navy and other requirements 
opened every argument for indecision 
and delay, an attitude that was char- 
acteristic of the buying public through- 
out the period. Such a spread between 
contract figures and those for spot 
shipment made by the same operators 
was bound to promote diffidence. No 
mill buyer could justify seasonal ar- 
rangements on any such differential 
when coal was palpably in supply far 
beyond wildest guesses at the tonnage 
to be consumed. 

Through the summer general business 
dragged heavily; price was no induce- 
ment, and the few sales negotiated 
evidenced a policy of extremely spare 
and close-hauled buying. Besides the 
disposition on the part of many not to 
purchase, there was the retail buyers’ 
strike to be reckoned with, and each 
week disclosed more pressure to move 
coal. Quotations were individual and 
the range quite wide; they seemed not 
so much dependent upon competitive 
offers as upon special situations at par- 
ticular mines. B. & O. coal was early 
to be had at. $1.50@$1.75 per net ton 
when in central Pennsylvania similar 
grades were being held $2.25@$2.50. 
By Sept. 1 it was plain to all there 
could be no life to the market the 
remainder of the year. Pennsylvania 
operators might leave no stone un- 
turned to get business, but the time of 
recovery had been’ postponed in- 
definitely; the cards were stacked 
against them, and from one to two days 
was the best week’s business they could 
hope to provide. 


HAMPTON ROADS COALS IN FOREFRONT 


The market continued during the 
autumn under the same extraordinary 
pressure. The average manufacturer 
was not warranted in producing more 
goods than the restricted market could 


readily absorb. There was nothing to 


imbue any faith in current coal prices, 
and the steady forcing that followed 
was clearly foreseen. It was through- 
out a heavy market, dragging along at 
minimum output and at the lowest 
prices in several years. 

Settlement of the British strike made 
it certain the smokeless agencies would 
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face a stagnant market, with New 
England almost the only debatable 


territory. There was progressive weak- | 
ening in price from late January, but ° 


not until March, when _ coastwise 
freights and the f.o.b..mines basis had 
both been modified, did it appear that 
Pocahontas and New River would make 
such inroads on all-rail territory. 
Deliveries by both routes declined 
notably, Tidewater. even more than 
rail, for the year as a whole in actual 
tonnage, but the percentage by water 
showed an increase, by far the largest 
part of which was transshipped at Nor- 
folk and Newport News. The shippers 
of these coals were assiduous in their 
attentions to buyers in this market, and 
to a moderate degree they got results. 
New England became their main de- 
pendence, as appeared the seven-day 
period ending Dec. 3, when but two 
small cargoes represented the total 
Hempton Roads dumpings for export! 

From $5.75@$6.25 per gross ton f.o.b. 
vessel at Hampton Roads in February 
the range wobbled through the dull 
summer and autumn until at length late 
in December $4.40 ($1.52 gross f.o.b. 
mines) became the open price for navy 
acceptable grade. Contracts had been 
underwritten at $3.50 per net ton f.o.b. 
mines, later to be scaled down to $2.10 
@$2.25, but the significant move came 
early in the coal year, when the navy 
and the Panama R.R. were able to buy 
easily at $3, even though practically 
every bid had been made on a much 
higher basis. “Market cargoes” became 
a habit, and by November highest grade 
coals were sacrificed at an average 
return of less than $1 per gross ton at 
the mines. It was no surprise when 
Pocahontas and New River operations 
were closed down, many of them week 
by week, for no organization could 
tolerate indefinitely any such competi- 
tive campaigning. 

The extent to which the smokeless 
coals drove out Pennsylvania grades 
through the peculiar rate differential 
and apparent disregard of costs is pre- 
sented elsewhere in this number, but 
the fact remains that Worcester, 
Lowell, Lawrence and Fitchburg are 
again using Southern coking coals much 
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as they did in years prior to 1914. The 
Pocahontas and New River agencies 
have, taken possession of the largest 
share of New England consuming terri- 
tory, and it is predicted that receipts 
next year from Hampton Roads will 
be nearer 70 per cent of the total than 
the bare 45 per cent that approximately 
records their performance the current 
year just ended. 

Complaints of poor preparation have 


been almost the rule of late concerning 


the smokeless coals reaching this 
market. For a considerable time it 
looked as if operators_in their eager- 
ness to cut down costs had crowded 
output unduly the days the mines 
In other words, if a mine was 
worked but one day a week the output 
was nearly as large as two normal days 
would have produced. The obsession of 
war-time production dies hard! 


RAILROAD FUEL 


The New England railroads are among 
the few steam users to whom all-rail 
shippers have reason to be grateful. 
Railroad purchasing agents placed con- 
tracts early in the year, and to a greater 
extent than any other one class of 
buyers they have accepted and even 
now continue to accept reasonable 
monthly quotas. Some purchases of 
locomotive coal were rather in excess of 
actual requirements, as traffic panned 
out, but with these adjustments there 
has been a broad-minded way of deal- 
ing, and operators and selling agents 
are pleased over the outcome of most 
of these commitments. 

Accurate figures are not available 
covering receipts of railroad supply coal 
by water, but in the judgment of the 
trade the proportion has been mate- 
rially less than via all-rail. The higher 
volatile coals pay higher rates to the 
transshipping piers, and except for sup- 
plies stored at or near Tidewater the 
tendency of the railroads through such 
a season would be to accept rail coal on 
yearly contracts. 

Of late there has been an effort to 
check rather than increase the flow of 
supply coal, and while there has been 
an occasional slight increase in general 
traffic it has been so gradual that there 
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has been no such appreciable effect on 
consumption as would be caused, for 
instance, by continuous cold weather. 
Railroad exchequers are for the most 
part in a depleted state and 90 to 120 
days’ supply is regarded as ample for 
all contingencies. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADES 


For reasons already entered into the 
movement here of steam coals from the 
Cambria, Clearfieid and Somerset dis- 
tricts was far less into New England 
in 1921 than during the previous year. 
After the contract-making period, prices 
sagged to the point where in each in- 
dividual case the mine owner figured a 
cost level below which he could not 
afford {> dig coal. In a measure this 
will account for the wide range of 
prices quoted on these grades during 
the season. 

“At the close of the year, it is safe to 
say, the percentage of spot coal crossing 
the Hudson River for that part of this 
territory east of the Connecticut River 
was very slim indeed. The great bulk 
of this coal was moving on contract, 
together with small tonnages on cur- 
rent sales to points out of reach from 
the Hampton Roads factors at New 
Haven and the ports north and east. 

The water route was of no practical 
use to Pennsylvania shippers through- 
out the year. At New York and Phila- 
delphia piers the tonnage dumped for 
New England was the lightest since 
pre-war times. Rates to some extent, 
but mostly the higher cost of mining, 
put these fuels by rail and water more 
than out of the running. In the autumn 
there were several charters at 80c.@ 
§24c. from, Norfolk and Newport News 
to New York harbor, where Pocahontas 
and New River came to be regularly 
received for bunkering purposes. The 
Pennsylvania contractors had to bow 
themselves out. : 

A further sidelight on bunker trade 
was furnished in August, when one of 
the transatlantic lines sent the §S.S. 
“Winifredian” to Hampton Roads from 
Boston, light, for 2,700 tons bunker 
coal, only to return here to load general 
eargo. It was manifestly a demonstra- 
tion against local prices, and the own- 
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ers were said to have saved $3 per ton, 
but the diversion used up seven days, 
and the time of a ship that size must 
be a consideration. 

A factor in decreased bituminous ton- 
nage for New England is emphatically 
the gradually extended use of fuel oil 
in manufacturing plants of many kinds. 
Within ninety days if was stated offi- 
cially by the Fuel Administrator for 
Massachusetts that an import duty of 
25e. per barrel on fuel oil and 35c. per 
barrel on crude mineral oil will in one 
year add directly $5,000,000 to the fuel 
bill of this territory alone. While the 
entire Mexican output is said to have 


risen about 17 per cent from 1920 to” 


1921, the demands of all New ®ngland 
were greater by 47 per cent and those 
of Massachusetts by 91 per cent. 


IMPORTATIONS OF CRUDE OIL. 
{In Thousands of Gallons.] 


1918 1919 1920 1921 

New Eng- 

land .....112,779 154,371 448,217 *660,000 
Massachu- fs 

setts ..... 85,616 48,552 235,703 *450,000 
= Estimated. ye 

Importations are almost all from Mexico. 

Abstracted from a memorandum to the Com- 


mittee on Finance of the United States Senate, 
October 25, 1921, by courtesy of E. C. Hultman, 
Fuel Administrator for Massachusetts. Anal- 
yses show that average fuel oil has 18,300 B.t.u. 
A careful test made in a Massachusetts mill 
showed 163 gallons of oil (approximately four 
barrels) the equivalent of one net ton of bitu- 
minous.,. 

Otherwise expressed, we are told that 
“Mexican oil now constitutes 22 per 
cent of New England fuel” for steam 
purposes aside from steam railroads. 
Statements such as these are predicated 
upon a normal annual bituminous 
requirement of 24,000,000 net tons, a 
figure barely reached in the hectic year 
1918. The trade also has in mind that 
Mexican oil wells will not for long be 
allowed to supply buyers with crude 
fuel oil exclusively. A time probably 
will arrive when refining processes will 
be put into practice on an increasing 
seale, and so long as bituminous coal is 
held on a reasonable price basis there 
is not so much to fear from the com- 
petition of oil as a fuel. 

Late in December there had been no 
material change in trade conditions. 
While there was a disposition to hold 
Pocahontas and New River quotations 
on a less wobbly basis, consumers 
actually interested in the current 
market were easily able to cover their 
requirements still at bargain prices. 
Purchases that otherwise might have 
been made were withheld until January 
should come in. There were enough 
“market cargoes” to justify postpone- 
ment on the part of any steam user 
not under compulsion to buy. The 
background, large reserves also. con- 
sidered, was anything but inspiring for 
the trade. 

At the same time a fair degree of 
good merchandiznig was being carried 
on, particularly among those factors in 
Hampton Roads coals who were careful 
to buy and charter at close figures and 
took care also to sell the bulk of each 
cargo before arrival at this end for dis- 
tribution. A few houses, specially 
competent, did a wholesome business on 
this basis during several months. 


COAL AGE 


It is important that early in the new 
year consideration be given to the rail- 
road rate problem. The threat of 
English coal exposes some of the rate 
absurdities and Mr. Hoover’s recom- 
mendation of a reduction of $1 per ton 
on overseas coal from the mines to the 
Atlantic ports may fix attention in some 
quarters on a matter that demands 
intelligent study. There are signs 
among certain of our textile industries 
that the goods market is again slightly 
on the mend. It remains to be seen 
whether the coal industry — mine 
owners, mine workers, carriers and dis- 


tributing agencies — will keep step. 
Something more than haphazard 
methods and _stiff-necked insistence 


upon “rights” will be called for if the 
trade is to regain anything like the 
stability and good name that it deserves. 

There have been whisperings of a low 
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“opening price” on the smokeless coals. 
It is clear that the bulk of New Eng- 
land’s consumption this year also will 
be supplied via Hampton Roads. 
Should $2.80, the present toll, remain 
in effect to Tidewater for coastwise 
shipment a price level f.o.b. mines will 
of necessity preserve about the range 
that now obtains on the spot market. 
Operators in the smokeless districts 
have seen their mines shut down much 
of the time since May 1, 1921; they also 
heve seen their restricted output move 
in considerable volume to New Eng- 
land; and they know that if Pennsyl- 
vania mine labor adheres to a war-time 
scale they need have little anxiety over 
competition from that direction. These 
are elements to be taken under prudent 
advisement, and upon their wise han- 
dling will depend the character to be 
given the new coal year. 


Pennsylvania Coals Undersold in New York by 


Pocahontas and New River Fuels 


Stove in Constant Demand and Egg Easy to Procure Throughout the 
Year—Passing of Tidewater Coal Exchange and Wholesale Coal Trade 
Association Much Regretted—Bunkers Quoted Around $7 Alongside 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


NE of the outstanding peculiarities 

of the anthracite trade in New 
York during 1921 was the constant 
demand for stove coal and the ease 
with which egg coal could be obtained. 
It was peculiar owing to the fact that 
a few years back the favored size of 
domestic coal was egg. The trade 
was fortunate with regard to weather 
conditions, which were just the reverse 
of those prevalent in the early part of 
the previous year. Demand was not 
strong and consumers kept their wants 
supplied without buying any more 
than they really needed. 

There was considerable fluctuation 
in quotations in January. Independent 
quotations changed frequently. Wash- 
ery stove and chestnut were quoted at 
around $7.60 per ton while fresh- 
mined independent product was nearly 
$3 higher. The situation both as re- 
gards supply and prices improved con- 
siderably during the next couple of 
weeks, but demand did not increase 
proportionately, because consumers ap- 
parently were determined not to be 
caught with considerable coal in their 
cellars on April 1, the beginning of the 
new coal year, when in previous years 
the usual spring discount of 50c. per 
ton for domestic coals went into ef- 
fect, 

No amount of salesmanship could in- 
duce buying in the early part of March 
and during the last half of the month 
the companies with one exception an- 
nounced the usual spring discount on 
domestic sizes. If these cuts were 
made with the expectation that house- 
holders would buy fuel for the follow- 
ing winter, and there is no doubt that 


they were, they went astray. Buying 
did not increase to any great extent. 

By the end of June retail dealers 
began to complain of slow buying. 
This was followed by easier demand, 
cancellation of orders with the opera- 
tors and lower quotations for inde- 
pendent coals. 

A line on what the dealers thought 
pts PE RE 


SPOT PRICES, F.0.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL FROM CLEARFIELD DISTRICT, 


BY MONTHS, 1919-1921 
QUOTED ON BOSTON, MASS., MARKET. 
1919 
Lump Mine Run Screenings 
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Maiy, ss anceneesceteeaze are 2.45 
Dunes’ comes 72 ee 2.45 
Jualyevesr eee... ee Pars 2.50 
Aupuststamees oh co AP 2.83 
September........ 7a IAT be 
October. we. ee ae oe 3.10 
November........ ais man): 
December........ rors 

1920 ! 
Januabyentis ees alee Kise 2.95 
Hebruaryosane soe wad ie 
Marchiticn onic <> ea 5 
VNayuleaee eens = 4.55 
May Ly) 
UNCER ee eh oe 6.69 
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September........ 8.75 
October. oh aoe 8.54 
November........ 6.13 
December........ ce 4.31 

1921 
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February......... 2.64 
March... 2.23 2.53 
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JULY eee eae ee 2.01 
August, .csosdien’- 2.12 
September........ 1.90 
OctGber ii. cele so.0%s 1.95 
November. ......- 1.91 
December.......- 1.80 
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of the future was obtained by the pub- 
lic when bids were opened late in July 
by the Board of Education for supply- 
ing domestic coals to the various 
school buildings in Greater New York. 
Bids ranged from $12.39 to $14.33, 
which in most instances were lower 
than the then existing retail prices, 
and it was announced by the Board of 
Education that a saving of at least 
$300,000 had been effected as compared 
with the previous year’s prices. 

The slow demand, however, did not 
prevent the companies, with one or 
two exceptions, from adding the usual 
10c. per ton monthly advance to their 
regular price list. It was estimated 
Sept. 1 that only between 65 and 70 
per cent of the coal usually placed in 
bins at that time by local retail deal- 
ers had been put away. Retail deal- 
ers, however, were optimistic and had 
their yards overstocked with all sizes 
except stove. Egg coal, which during 
the early months had been difficult to 
get in most quarters, was much easier 
and shippers began to notice that the 
demand was centering on chestnut to- 
gether with stove. 

Householders unable to put in more 
than a ton or two of coal at a time 
began to enter the market early in 
September and the retail trade became 
more active. 

The market was extremely quiet 
in December. Independent quotations 
slumped and as far as steam coals 
were concerned it was ‘a buyers’ mar- 
ket. Shippers and sales agents at 
times were willing to accept offers for 
buckwheat, rice or barley coals, so 
anxious were they to move them in 
order to save demurrage charges. Egg 
coal became so plentiful that com- 
panies were storing it, and others, it 
was said, undertook to break it down. 
Railroad sidings weve blocked with 
loaded cars of domestic coals, one com- 
pany alone being reported to have had 
upward of 800 cars of egg coal on its 
hands. 
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A feature of the local bituminous 
situation was the bringing to New 
York harbor of considerable Pocahon- 
tas and New River coals at a delivered 
price little in excess of the mine price 
of good Pennsylvania coals. These 
coals, however, were for the most part 
distressed tonnage on the piers at 
Hampton Roads. : 

The discontinuance of the Tidewater 
Coal Exchange, Inc., was much re- 
gretted by many of the trade, as was 
the suspension of the functions of the 
Wholesale Coal Trade Association of 
New York, Inc. 

Some efforts were made early in the 
year to close contracts but operators 
in most instances stood “pat” at quo- 
tations ranging from $3.75 to $4.50, 
which at the time were higher than 
current quotations for spot coals of 
equal quality. Judging from the in- 
quiries received at the time it was 
thought that large consumers were 
ready to sign up, but, as one operator 
expressed it, “That’s about as far as 
they have gone.” It was afterward 
said that most of the contracts were 
not closed. Quotations for long-time 
contracts were later reported as rang- 
ing from $3 to $4.50. The opening of 
bids for furnishing about 750,000 tons 
of the better grades of coal to the 
Panama Railroad Co., which took place 
early in the year in New York City, 
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showed prices ranging from $3.50 to 
$4.39 per ton. 

Early in April it was said that most 
operators would have to depend upon 
spot buying to keep their mines going, 
it being asserted that only about 5 per 
cent of the usual number of contracts 
had been closed. An effort was made 
at this time by the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents to induce 
contract signing—with little success. 

Early in the autumn the low prices 
of Pocahontas and New River coals 
compared with the quotations for the 
better grades of Pennsylvania coals 
familiar to the local trade resulted in 
heavy shipments of the former coals 
to local industries and public utilities. 
The low prices at which these coals 
were said to have been obtained was 
due to the quantity of distressed coals 
at the Southern ports and the slump in 
water freights. Quotations for Pool 1, 
which contained these coals, ranged 
from $6 to $6.25 alongside. 

The threatened strike of the railroad 
workers did not cause any flurry in 
this market. Consumers from the first 
did not expect any serious trouble, and 
for that reason did not rush orders 
calling for immediate delivery. Cer- 
tain operators and shippers, however, 
believing there would be a tieup, 
rushed coal to tidewater, which re- 
sulted in another setback and caused 
the unloading of considerable coal at 
low prices. 

Early in December the market was 
quiet. Buyers were not placing orders 
except when they needed coal. With 
the beginning of the new coal year 
three months off there was some talk 
of renewing contracts. It was reported 
that one house doing considerable bunk- 
ering of steamships was naming quo- 
tations around $6 alongside. 





SPOT PRICES, F.0.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL FROM INDIANA 4th AND 5th VEIN 
DISTRICTS, BY MONTHS, 1919-1921 


QUOTED ON CHICAGO, ILL., MARKET 


1919 
Lump Mine Run Sereenings 
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1920 
January......... 2.55 2.353 2.05 
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September........ 7.12 6.46 6.30 
Ostoberiz sean hk ak « 6.57 5.43 4.64 
November.......: 5.78 4.42 g355 
December........ 4.22 3.24 2.63 

1921 
Janusryseasnc ss tee Deo 2.54 2523 
February SAY / 2.17 1.63 
Ward cots 3 /aiete car 2.96 25D WY 
ADH CS sae itate’s « 3.07 2.74 1.90 
Mi Ais. cep es 3239 7445 2.00 
DINE site estar ran. ¢ 2.94 2.53 2.21 
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Baltimore Profits by British Mine Strike 


Sends Surprising Amount 


of Coal to England and 


Ireland —Total Exports Drop Off Two-Thirds — Live 
Business Slumps and Gas and Steam Prices Go to Pieces 


BYe Wie Re HoucH 


HE YEAR 1921 was most depress- 

ing in the coal trade at Baltimore, 
but the new year already promises bet- 
ter things. 

The depression of 1921 was the most 
marked at its close. The line demand, 
as well as bunker and export trading, 
was at exceptionally low ebb, and the 
hard-coal situation also was subnormal. 
The principal drop-off came in exnorts, 
which were only about one-thi. > the 
total of 1920. Last year 260 ships car- 
ried 1,449,035 tons of cargo coal from 
Baltimore to ports in 29 different coun- 
tries, and of these 182 took 161,611 tons 
of bunker here. The total amount ship- 
ped from Baltimore during 1920 was 
4,396,772 tons of cargo coal. 

A singular feature of the trade for 
1921 was the shipment of 308,489 tons 
of coal in 47 ships to the United King- 
dom during four months of the year 
beginning in April. This was caused 
by the shortage of fuel superinduced 
by the strike of the British coal miners. 
For the same reason 116,874 tons of 
coal in 21 vessels went to Ireland from 
Baltimore. Today, with British ships 
working, American coal cannot compete 
with English. 

The shipments to the various other 
countries during the year and the num- 
ber of vessels carrying these cargoes 
were: 

Argentine, 16 ships, 92,843 tons; 
Bahama Islands, 1 ship, 149 tons; 
Brazil, 3 ships, 3,769 tons; British West 
Indies, 1 ship, 546 tons; Chile, 2 ships, 
11,689 tons; Colombia, 1 ship, 1,050 
tons; Costa Rica, 1 ship, 1,721 tons; 
Cuba, 6 ships, 17,093 tons; Denmark, 
8 ships, 32,060; Dutch Guiana, 1 ship, 
659 tons; Ecuador, 2 ships, 4,176 tons; 
Egypt, 19 ships, 123,270 tons; France, 
19 ships, 110,182 tons; Germany, 2 
ships, 11,149 tons; Gibraltar, 1 ship, 
3,707 tons; Holland, 12 ships, 85,872 


tons; Honolulu, 1 ship, 7,322 tons; Italy, 


1921 
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56 ships, 344,741 tons; Mexico, 1 ship, 
799 tons; Norway, 4 ships, 25,673 tons; 
Peru, 3 ships, 8,613 tons; Porto Rico, 
3 ships, 1,830 tons; Portugal, 7 ships, 
39,142 tons; Russia, 2 ships, 10,865 
tons; Spain, 3 ships, 13,911 tons; 
Sweden, 12 ships, 47,674 tons; Uru- 
guay, 5 ships, 23,167 tons. 

Line business reached new low levels 
in 1921. Starting off in January, prices 
for best gas and steam coals ranged 
between $3.75 and $4.25 per net ton 
f.o.b. mine basis. Then things grew 
worse both as to demand and prices 
until at the close of the year the coal 
trade found itself running at a low pro- 
duction point and still unable to sell its 
products in many cases even at actual 
cost of production and distribution. 
During the rush period of eighteen 
months or so ago the best steam coals 
sold up to $12 to $15 a net ton. Now 
they are procurable in this market at 
from $2 to $2.30 a net ton mine basis. 

In the matter of prices the market 
reached its lowest level of the year in 
December, when best grade steam coals 
in pool 1 were obtainable as low as 
$2.35 per net ton f.o.b. mines; pool 9, 
$2.15; pool 10, $1.90@$2; pool 11, $1.70; 
and pool 34, $1.40@$1.50. At the same 
time best gas coals also were far from 
normal, excellent pool 61 being offered 
on this market at $2.10@$2.15, with 
Pennsylvania mine run around $2, and 
West Virginia lump about the same. 
West Virginia run-of-mine-.ranged all 
the way down to $1.60 during Decem- 
ber. The high level for the year was 
in January, when pool 1 was worth 
$4.50 a net ton f.o.b. mine and pool 
9 $4@$4.25. Such coals as pool 11 
were at that time selling around $2.50. 

Over-keen competition bore heavily 
on the trade toward the end of the year. 
This was especially true in the hustle 
for bunker business. In some cases the 
best steam coals, such as ran to pool 
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71, were contracted for at a gross ton 
price at piers of $4.40. This meant a 
sale on a net ton basis at the mines of 


considerably less than $2, and indeed - 


ruinous price. 

In the hard-coal trade overhead costs 
to retail dealers, especially yard rent- 
als, have increased, but the trade has 
held down the cost as compared with 
that charged in 1920. The following 
table shows the price range: 


Aug., Apr., Ctis 

Hard white ash— 1920 1921 1921 
No. 1 (broken)....... $15.50 $14.50 $14.75 
No. Begg) . ere eA DO 14.50 14.75 


Nor3 (stove)it 2 


1 1 
No. 4 ipheatna is aoe 1S 1iSA7a 14.75 15.00 
Pes coalesce. si 00 12,00 12.00 
Buckwheat.......... 10.00 00 00 
Sunbury— 
No. 2 (egg).. ea 1 1 
No. 3 (stove). . : 75 ; 00 15.50 
1 


No. 4 (chestnut) . anna 
Lykens Valley— 
Not: 2) (Cea) * fr sii el 
No. 3 (stove)........ 1 
No. 4 (chestnut). .... 1 
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SPOT PRICES, F.0.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 


COAL FROM POCAHONTAS REGION, 
BY MONTHS, 1919-1921 
QUOTED ON BOSTON, MASS., MARKET 
1919 
Lump Mine Run Screenings 

AARUALY: Ghee stoeee $2.35 
Kebruary.:5) 000 ee 2.35 
Marchese. an Ae 2.6! 
Ape Wiircesutastiie 2.58 
May 2.54 
June 2.91 
July sees 3.21 
August. teeek : 3,84 
September........ chy a 
October sz 506i58 +s 4.25 
November...... ; 2.59 
December........ at 2.35 

1920 
Jantiarysc 2s: ores Bate E 2.35 
Febru: anol Tee 20> 
March.. * 23D 
April... 227 1% 4.06 
May vseecteandt «ee 6.87 
Junes,.. eee 9.78 
July. . 10.00 
August. ee 12.90 
September. . wD 10.60 
October. 3 10.31 
November....... 8.40 
December........ stool 6. 83 

1921 
Jannaryiceese nar 3.97 
Pebruaty:s.2e.> oe 2.86 
Marcht.o.. i073 et 2:59 
A rile Saiyan tree. 2.68 
Nia ei <n errs 2.99 
JUNE. Scuba Bee 2295 
JULY. wane Seno aee 2.63 
August sc «- 2.38 
September........ 1.91 
Ootober keto 1.76 
November. .:..... 1.74 
December........ 1.74 
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Last Year Was a Period of Reconstruction in 
Bituminous Coal Industry of Philadelphia 


Anthracite More Stable as to Prices but with Noticeably Lessening 
Demand—Textile Plants the Best Customers—Railroads’ Pur- 
chases Hampered by Industrial Conditions and Limited Finances 


By W. D. HAMMER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


N all things 1921 was a year of re- 


construction, particularly noticeable 
in bituminous, with slow but constantly 
decreasing prices to the end of the 
year. Anthracite was more stable as to 
prices, but with a very apparent ten- 
dency to a lessening in demand for the 
family coals, from egg to pea inclusive. 

During the first two months of the 
year the demand for anthracite was 
equal to the supply. To the end of 
March the schedule of company prices 
was as of the previous September; per 
gross ton as follows: Egg, $7.75; stove 
and nut, $8.05; pea, $6.40. Steam sizes 
at this time were: Buckwheat, $4.25; 
rice, $3.15; barley, $2.25. The inde- 
pendent operators during the first sixty 
days of the year were able to get on an 
average of from 35c. to 40c. a ton 
higher than companies on domestic 
coals, although there were exceptional 
cases where $10 a ton at the mines was 
received on small lots of scarce sizes. 
As March approached, however, there 
was much talk of a reduction in prices 
by the big companies, and this together 
with some mild weather sent the con- 
sumer demand to a low level. In the 
meantime all producers shipped heavily 
to the dealers, who stocked the coal, as 
there seemed to be some assurance that 
despite the public expectation of a drop 
in prices, the old schedule would hold. 
Some dealers, though, finding business 
dull, made price cuts of $1 a ton to the 
consumers, bringing the retail figures 
in March about as follows: Egg, $13.50; 
stove and nut, $14; pea, $10.50. 

The producing companies which are 
always looked to as the leaders were 
slow in announcing their price policy 
for spring and it was actually April 
before some of them sent out schedules, 
and with the exception of one company 
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they made a reduction of 50c. a ton, 
bringing the mines prices at that time 
to the following level: Egg, $7.25; 
stove and nut, $7.60, and pea, $5.90. 
Independent prices at this time were 
from 10c. to 20c. higher on stove and 
nut and 30c. to 40c. lower on pea. On 
steam sizes a drastic cut was made, due 
to the bituminous competition, and 
contract prices of $3.50 on buckwheat, 
$2.50 on rice and $1.50 on barley were 
announced. 

As the retail men were so heavily 
stocked with coal they immediately 
made a drive for business, but the con- 
sumer needed much more urging than 
usual, with industrial conditions such 
that money was scarce. The demand 
for the larger sizes, however, was quite 
strong all summer, at least to such an 
extent that the independents were able 
to get premium prices of 50c. to 75c. 
over company coal. 

In June company prices were con- 
siderably increased, running’ about $7.45 
to $7.75 for egg, $8.10 for stove and 
nut, and $5.95 to $6.10 for pea, although 
the retailers did noti increase their 
figures at this time. The steam sizes 
were inclined to be a trifle weak and 
sold from 25c. to 50c. off by the inde- 
pendents. All summer long there was 
some lack of snap to the retail trade, 
although they all continued to take in 
coal as fast as the operators shipped 
it, stove being in somewhat short sup- 
ply. With another company advance in 
circular prices during July to $7.75 for 
egg, $7.80 for stove and nut, and $6.05 
for pea, and independent coal close to 
75c. higher, the retail men finally made 
their first price increase. This brought 
the standard retail prices about as fol- 
lows: Egg, $14; stove and nut, $14.25, 
and pea, $11. 
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There was a fair retail demand right 
through the summer up to Sept. 1, but. 
never at any time up to the retailers’ 
expectations, although they continued 
to take in all the coal they could get. 
In September company prices were in- 
creased to what finally constituted the 
winter schedule, being as follows: Egg, 
$7.75; stove, $8.10; nut, $8.05, and pea, 
$6.20. Most dealers gradually increased 
their delivered prices until in October 
the prevailing quotations were: Egg, 
$14.25, stove and nut, $14.50, and pea, 
$11.25. In October also the retail trade 
picked up quite noticeably, and most 
people in the trade thought that normal 
buying had arrived at last, but it hap- 
pened at this time the railroad men had 
been agitating a gigantic country-wide 
strike, and with the removal of this 
menace by November there was a 
noticeable slump in the retail trade. 

Throughout November, despite al- 
most normal weather, the consumer 
could not be induced to buy, and re- 
tailers became so anxious for trade that 
there was considerable price cutting. 
At first this was not particularly 
noticeable, but finally it reached the 
stage where pea, which had been stored 
in particularly heavy volume and with 
a less than usual demand, was being 
offered freely in some sections of the 
city at $10.50 a ton, and in a few 
instances at $10.25. The larger sizes 
while not slashed so: extensively, never- 
theless felt the hand of the cutter, and 
$13.75 for stove and nut became com- 
mon. 

The softening in evidence in Novem- 
ber became even more pronounced in 
December, despite some spells of cold 
weather which ordinarily would have 
been productive of good consumer 
trade. As the year came to a close, 
however, the lack of buying, ability on 
the part of the consumer became more 
significant in the buying of numerous 
small lots to meet current needs, and 
then husbanding this to the utmost ex- 
treme. The yards of the dealers be- 
came so congested with coal that they 
had to hold orders and this was re- 
flected in curtailed mining operations, 
the first for at least six years. 

During the last days of the month 
a few of the independent operators re- 
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duced mines prices to a level with com- 
pany coal on stove and nut, $8.10, and 
lower yet on egg and pea, the former 
running from $7.60 to $7.75 and the 
latter from $5.25 to $6. Under such 
conditions as have prevailed during De- 
cember the outlook for the beginning of 
the new year is not altogether promis- 
ing. The retailers seem determined to 
reduce stock and are buying as little as 
possible, and in addition retail prices 
show signs of further weakening. 

From the beginning of the year the 
bituminous trade was unsatisfactory 
and practically at no time showed any 
improvement. To begin with, the 
larger users had heavy stocks on hand 
from the previous year, and with money 
conditions considerably tightened there 
was a disposition to take a chance on 
the market right from the first, which 
tendency grew stronger right through 
the year. 

Starting out in January, prices for 
coal were about as follows: Pool 1, 
$4.75 to $5; Pool 9, $4.50; Pool 10, 
$3.75 to $4; Pool 11, $3.25 to $3.75. 
Producers also began to indicate their 
ideas as to contracts at this time, giv- 
ing their impressions that $4 to $4.50 
was a fair contract figure, but the con- 
sumer showed little or no desire what- 
ever to enter into agreements, pre- 
ferring to work from stock or take a 
chance on the market. 

By April 1 prices began to move 
downward slowly but surely. 
year’s history of bituminous can easily 
be traced in the price movements to 
always lower levels. The operator was 
hopeful at all times that bottom had 
been reached as to prices, and when $3 
was touched for Pool 9 coal there was 
a certainty that it could go no further, 
yet when this coal was sold at even 
lower figures, such as $2.50 to $2.75 in 
November, that was declared to be the 
absolute minimum. 

Naturally with the constantly drop- 
ping spot market the few holders of 
contracts became uneasy and there were 
frequent adjustment of contract figures, 
until toward the end of the year $3.50 
was about the general figure for this 
business, although the amount under 
agreement Probably was the lightest 
on record. 

Under the pencitane recited above 


The 


the poor-grade coals soon lost their 
outlet, and the consumer when he did 
buy usually asked for the better coals, 
such as Pools 1,9 and 10. Despite the 
fact that the Tidewater Coal Exchange 
was discontinued, the system of refer- 
ring to coals under the pooling arrange- 
ment continued to persist in the line 
of domestic trade, although there is 
at this time an effort among certain of 
the larger producers to discard the 
system altogether, they preferring to 
sell their high-grade coals under their 
trade names. However, the pooling 
plan possesses so much merit it is be- 
lieved it will be years before both the 


producer and the consumer are willing 
to abandon it entirely. 

During the year past probably the 
best customers of the producer have 
been from the textile industry in this 
territory. This branch of trade seemed 
to recover from its slump more quickly 
than any other line and has supplied 
good buyers for the greater portion of 
the year. Of course the railroads have 
been taking a fair tonnage, but under 
industrial conditions prevailing through- 
out the year and with restricted finances 
they have shown a tendency to stock 
only a limited tonnage in advance of 
their needs. 





Bituminous Coal Market of Buffalo in Comatose 
Condition Throughout Past Year 


Shippers Entertain Little Hope for Improvement—Prospective . 
Shortage the “Open Sesame” to Good Profits—Strike Scare So | 
Overworked That Actual Suspension Would Have Little Effect 


By JOHN W. 


N Buffalo the bituminous coal mar- 

ket has been flat throughout the 
year 1921, although there have been 
what may perhaps be called degrees 
of slackness that afford a little variety 
in what is still without real improve- 
ment. Shippers, whether producers or 
jobbers, seem to have been engaged in 
devising new names for the trade in 
order to give proper vent to their 
disappointment, and in some cases to 
their utter discouragement, for they 
do not see much improvement possible 
for a long time. The foreign markets, 
for other things as well as coal, is not 
going to return to anything like the 
old volume that was the case before the 
war, perhaps not in a series of years, 

The country has the coal, but, look- 
ing at the situation from a seller’s 
viewpoint, this is the real basis of the 
difficulty. Bituminous coal can be pro- 
duced so cheaply that it seldom pays a 
good profit unless there is some special 
reason for a shortage, like a big strike 
or a prolonged scarcity of cars. The 
strike scare has been so overworked 
during the year that it is not going to 
advance prices much, if any, even if 
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there is a suspension in April, for the 
consumer has coal and he is much more 
indifferent to the cutting off of a sup- 
ply than he would be if the demand for 
goods was brisk. 

Buffalo gets its soft coal from the 
Allegheny Valley and such near-lying 
districts as Reynoldsville and Shaw- 
mut, and after that chiefly from the | 
Pittsburgh district proper, added to 
some that is near it, such as the Besse- 
mer district. Lately what is commonly 
known as Pittsburgh No. 8, coming 
from over the Ohio line, is gaining 
pretty fast on the other districts. Job- 
bers say it was a case of necessity, to 
save that market from the encroach- 
ment of non-union West Virginia 
mines. West Virginia has tried to get 
into the Buffalo market, but without 
success so far. For this reason several 
Ohio mining and sales companies have 
lately opened branch offices in Buffalo, 
for this coal has come to stay and must 
be looked after. It sells about on a 
par with Pittsburgh steam grades. 
During the year considerable coal has 
begun to come in from the Mononga- 
hela districts south of Pittsburgh, per- | 
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haps best called Connellsville coal. It 
pays 15c. a ton over Pittsburgh, but 
being mostly non-union and so having 
a mining cost of at least 75c. a ton less 
than Pittsburgh, it can absorb the 
extra freight. 

As to prices, the old delivered-price 
quotation has been dropped and only 
mine prices are given. Taking Pitts- 
burgk as a basis, which with No. 8 fur- 
nishes Buffalo two-thirds of its soft 
coal, the close of 1920 had seen the end 
of the big flurry of August and Sep- 
tember, with prices down to $3.50 for 
Youghiogheny gas lump. This was 
supposed to be the bottom, but it kept 
sagging off all the year, till Dec. 1, 
1921, saw it selling not above $2.75 
and then going to a mere “what-can- 
you-offer” price. One shipper declares 
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that when a customer offers him what 
he formerly paid he at once looks up 
his credit. 

The year closes with a clean slate— 
no best customers who will pay fair 
prices, no industry taking anything 
like normal amounts, every consumer 
buying cheap coal, if any; the banks 
reducing credits, but not on coal ship- 
pers or consumers especially; the Nova 
Seotia coals trying to supply Canada, 
but not creating any great uneasiness 
in the Pennsylvania trade—yet every- 
body hopeful and expectant. April 
may clear away many clouds. Buffalo 
normally sells about 15,000,000 tons 
of all coals annually, but with the 
bituminous output down to. seven- 
tenths of normal, this figure has been 
reduced proportionately. 


Tendency of Detroit Coal Market in 1921 
Was Steadily Downward 


Automobile Industry Seemed Best Able to Withstand Genera: Depression 
—Trade Is Optimistic but Uncertain— Substantial Reserves Must 
Be Worked Off Before Improved Buying of Coal Can Be Expected 


BY E. E. 


HROUGHOUT 1921 the course of 

the coal market in Detroit was 
regularly downward, the declination 
corresponding rather closely with the 
succession of months. Though the in- 
fluence of the business depression was 
apparent in certain narrowing markets 
for the products of some plants, the 
automobile industry, including the 
makers of parts and accessories, was 
able for a considerable time to with- 
stand the depressing force. 

Mine quotations on West Virginia 
lump of high quality at the first of the 
year were ranging around $5, with egg 
about $4.50, run-of-mine $3.50 to $4 
and nut and slack $3. Ohio lump was 
bringing about the same price as the 
West Virginia product and little or 
no distinction in prices was made be- 
tween the two districts for fine coal. 
Wholesalers and jobbers found it diffi- 
cult to interest buyers, as most of the 
large consumers, under the influence of 
the prosperity of the inflation period 
and with the idea of avoiding the 
shortages in supply by which they were 
‘handicapped during war years, had 
purchased liberally in the later months 
of 1920, building reserves of unusual 
proportions, which they were carrying 
over into 1921. The yards of retail 
dealers, also, were carrying unusually 
large stocks in consequence of their 
having followed a liberal buying policy 
to avert a repetition of the shortages 
that had created troublesome problems 
the previous winter. 

As the season advanced the down- 
ward trend of mine prices created a 
disinclination to purchase. In the at- 
_tempt to shorten losses there were nu- 
merous cancellations of contracts. 

The opening of the new coal year, 
April 1, found both buyers and pro- 
ducers unwilling to arrange new con- 
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tracts and little business was done in 
that line. The influence of the busi- 
ness depression was being felt among 
the industrial plants to an increasing 
degree. Many still had large reserves, 
while the declining prices on bitumi- 
nous in the spot market encouraged a 
belief that coal could be had at any 
time and perhaps might be bought at a 
lower price by waiting. 

This expectation was quite generally 
realized, as in July prices on lump 
from West Virginia or Ohio mines had 
fallen to about $3.25 per ton at the 
mines, with egg quoted around $2.50, 
mine run at $2.25 and nut and slack 
about $1.25, while prices later in the 
year were even lower. 

The automobile factories by a series 
of price reductions were enabled to 
maintain a moderate degree of activity, 
which made it possible for them to pro- 
vide for their needs by purchases at 
irregular intervals in small quantities 
and by picking up bargain lots, fol- 
lowing a sort of hand-to-mouth policy. 

With an active demand for coal for 
lake shipment and numerous mines cur- 
tailing production, while some were 
closing, the movement of coal into De- 
troit was largely restricted to ship- 
ments to apply on contract. 

The threat of a railroad strike in 
October caused only a brief flurry in 
the Detroit market for bituminous 
coal. 

The close of the Lake season shut 
off one of the principal outlets for 
lump coal and curtailed the produc- 
tion of slack, which speedily became 
scarce, with prices showing a strong 
tendency to advance. In the final week 
of the year nut and slack from Ohio 
mines were practically unobtainable at 
prices lower than $1.50 while quota- 
tions on the smokeless and the West 
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Virginia products were firm at $1.25 
and nut and slack from mines of the 
Pittsburgh No. 8 district were held at 
$1.75. 

Despite the low prices, buying de- 
mand was not in evidence and efforts 
by wholesalers and jobbers to interest 
customers were met with a disappoint- 
ing lack of success. The jobbers say 
that despite the small volume of busi- 
ness during the year, most of the steam 
coal’ users were able to accumulate 
rather substantial reserves by their 
purchases of bargain lots, the outcome 
being that nearly all the steam plants 
are in comfortable position as regards 
supply for the present and the near 
future. The retail yards also are well 
stocked, both because of additions made 
to their supplies during the year and 
because of the slow progress they had 
ee in distribution up to the year’s 
end. 

Though high-grade coal from West 
Virginia mines has been the leader in 
popularity during the year, there has 
been a favorable market also for Hock- 
ing and other Ohio coals. Little or no 
coal from the Illinois or Indiana mines 
is reported to have come to Detroit 
during the year. The coal from those 
states, which was forced on the city 
during the régime of the federal Fuel 
Administration, does not, in normal 
times, find a market here. 

Through the latter part of the year, 
the greater proportion of the West 
Virginia coal reaching Detroit is re- 
ported to have come from the unor- 
ganized districts. Operators of union 
mines in West Virginia and in Ohio 
have been unable, the jobbers say, to 
meet the prices of coal from Logan 
County and other unorganized districts 
of West Virginia. 

Though inclined to be optimistic, rep- 
oe eae a RE 2 
SPOT PRICES, F.O.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 

COAL FROM HOCKING DISTRICT, 


BY MONTHS, 1919-1921 

QUOTED ON COLUMBUS, OHIO, MARKET. 

1919 
; Lump Mine Run Screenings 
January......... $2.75 $2.50 225 
Pebrouarys. on: aos 2.75 2.50 ie ier 
ators ec l aha fs 2.50 225 
Apribyets Tee ee 28 2.66 2.18 1.67 
May.. 2.54 2.21 1.38 
June.. 2.54 2.14 1.42 
July Witter, 2.64 2.10 1.30 
Auguste xe eas: IA 7 | 2.02 1.40 
September. ........ 3.18 WE Ie 1.93 
October. Tu si 3.34 2.42 2.16 
November........ er eS, 4 
December........ Me 

1920 
January: ».- =. 2. Ise fies 2.50 22D: 
February......... Bits 2.50 Pe Ay, 
March.... 2.75 2.50 2.25 
April agte to nike 3.78 3.47 3.18 
May 4.28 4.03 3.91 
June 5.76 5.69 5.53 
July. 6.25 6.30 6.08 
August! -.. 522% 7.38 7.07 6.70 
September........ 7.25 6.45 6.72 
Oatabetcn -kine~ ay 7.80 6.96 6.71 
November........ 5.91 4.9] 4.47 
December. ....... 4.83 3.63 3.23 

1921 
January.......... 4.25 2.44 1.70 
February......... 3.82 23d 1.63 
Mareh S00 F 225.5 3.46 2. 21 1.65 
Aprilt. Sem fiers 3.25 2.23 1559 
Mayes tect 327, 2.18 1.50 
B isl eae ae EA 25 1.20 
Stily ey Oe 3.20 2.13 1.21 
PANGS Hac e'sicrd', bears aol Zuid 1.46 
September........ 3. 43 #) AUG: 1.25 
Qotober. .. (22.653. 24 2.03 1.06 
November. ....... aoe 2.08 1.05 
December....... 3.08 1.95 1.12 
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resentatives of the coal trade in De- 
troit frankly admit they can do little 
but guess about the future. The belief 
prevails that if business in industrial 
lines reverts to anything like normal 
by April 1 or earlier, the coming. year 
probably will develop a strong and con- 


tinued demand for coal. It is pointed 
out, however, that before any consider- 
able volume of buying can be expected, 
the reserves now in possession of re- 
tail dealers and steam plants will have 
to be worked down to a small propor- 
tion of their present size. 





Many Ohio Coal Companies Close 1921 
Accounts On Wrong Side of Ledger 


Production Falls Far Behind Normal Level of Recent Years—Price 
Fluctuations Hold Interest—Preference Shifts to Smokeless and 
Semi-Smokeless Coals—Stress Preparation to Sell Ohio Product 


By J. W. 


LEHMAN 


Columbus, Ohio 


ANY of the corporations and 

firms engaged in the coal in- 
dustry in Ohio will be in red figures 
when they close their accounts for 1921. 
It was just one thing after another 
which brought about this state of 
affairs. Foremost was the industrial 
depression, which assumed big propor- 
tions by April and May and which re- 
duced consumption of steam coal to a 
serious extent throughout the entire 
year. 

Statisticians of the Southern Ohio 
Coal Exchange estimate the production 
of coal in Ohio in 1921 at 32,179,000 
tons. To Sept. 30 about 23,501,165 tons 
were produced and the output in 
October is estimated at 2,987,800 tons, 
in November at 2,690,750 tons and in 
December, 2,000,000 tons. 


OvuTPUT FIGURES FOR RECENT YEARS 


Compared with 32,000,000 tons in 
1921 production in Ohio in 1912 was 
34,444,000 tons; in 1913, 36,285,000 
tons; in 1914, 18,736,000 tons; in 1915, 
22,627,000 tons; in 1916, 34,526,000 
tons; in 1917, 41,678,000 tons; in 1918, 
47,919,000 tons; in 1919, 35,226,000 
tons; and in 1920, 45,227,000 tons. 

With a capacity production of about 
4,500,000 tons monthly in all Ohio fields 
the estimated output by months in 1921 
was: January, 2,980,719 tons; Febru- 
ary, 2,305,624 tons; March, 2,338,050 


tons; April, 2,187,678 tons; May, 2,989,- 
035 tons; June, 3,117,874 tons; July, 
2,948,459 tons; August, 3,090,003 tons; 
September, 2,715,724 tons; October, 
2,985,800 tons; November, 2,590,750 
tons; December, 2,000,000 tons. 

Distribution of the coal produced in 
Ohio up to Sept. 30, as shown by the 
records of the Southern Ohio Coal Ex- 
change, was as follows: 
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DISTRIBUTION OF COAL OPRODUCED IN 
SOUTHERN OHIO, JANUARY TO 
SEPTEMBER, INCLUSIVE 
(Exclusive of non-revenue railroad fuel) 


Market 1920 1921 
Commercial. ....03 2... 3. 6,368,447 2,883,595 
Railroad fuels anes ohea ee eto o00 1,301,517 
Lake cargo and bunker..... 1,716,870 719,023 

9,788,607 4,904,135 

EASTERN OHIO 
Commerciale sae sees 10,497,528 6,337,729 
Railroad fuel 2114. 5 toe eee eee 3,203,914 
Lake cargo and bunker..... 4,173,982 4,255,387 
16,949,732 43,797,030 


June and August were the months of 
largest output; December was the 
smallest. In January the production 
was close to 3,000,000, but it fell off to 
slightly more than’ 2,000,000 tons in 
April, to come up again when Lake 
traffic became more active. In October 
production was stimulated to a certain 
extent by the threat of a railroad 
strike, which caused rather heavy 
stocking on the part of certain in- 
dustries and also by dealers. 

Price fluctuations during the year are 
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interesting. The general tendency was 
downward, dating from late in Jan- 
uary, and at the close of the year the 
lowest price levels were recorded. 
Starting with January, Hocking lump 
was selling in the neighborhood of $4; 
mine-run around $2.65 to $2.80 and 
screenings around $1.50 to $1.75. But 
the mild weather which prevailed, 
coupled with a falling off in industrial 
activity, caused a lessening in the de- 
mand, and by the end of the month the 
drop started. It was small at first but 
seemed to gain momentum as the sea- 
son progressed. 

By April the break was under full 
speed and the opening of the Lake trade 
failed to stay the movement to any ex- 
tent. Prices settled down to $3 for 
lump, $2.30 for mine run and $1.10 to 
$1.25 for screenings soon afterward. 
There were several spurts in the price 
of screenings during the latter part of 
the year, but these were caused, prin- 
cipally by curtailment in lump produc- 
tion rather than in increased demand 
for that size. 

With the lower prices and the abun- 
dance of offerings there was a distinct 
change in the demand for coal in many 
Ohio cities and communities. Formerly 
Hocking and Pomeroy lump have 
played an important part in the con- 
sumption of central Ohio householders, 
but with cheap coal coming from both 
West Virginia and Kentucky, a decided 
preference for those coals developed. 
Consequently Hocking and other Ohio- 
mined grades suffered to a marked de- 
gree. The tendency is still toward the 
smokeless and semi-smokeless coals of 
the Southern States and this probably 
will continue for some time. Demand 
from Michigan points also changed ma- 


SPOT PRICES, F.O.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL FROM KANAWHA DISTRICT, 
BY MONTHS, 1919-1921. 


QUOTED ON COLUMBUS, OHIO, MARKET. 


1919 
Lump Mine Run Screenings 

petra yin stars fons $2.85 $2.60 $2.35 
February......... 2.90 2.60 202) 
March’. 0. «rks 2.95 2290 2-20 
Apr hx oeRk oe a7 he 2.59 2.15 
May 7aey i 2.50 2.10 
SUNG Seas Selves. 2.60 2.48 2.00 
DALE or eae  eleeor 2.80 pay | 213 
AMEE cnt tba ..€ 3.10 3.06 2.30 
September........ 3.60 3E53 3.00 
OGtober 2s. ak ss 4.25 3.61 3:25 
November........ 2.85 2.60 2.35 
December........ 2.85 2.60 233 

1920 
WANUETV. ces sda: 2.85 2.60 2.35 
February 66.052. 2 2.85 2.60 2.35 
Mier oli o.oo die 2.85 2.60 2535 
ADT e ck cee we 4.63 4.38 4.00 
May. 4.63 4.38 4.13 
June. 6.00 5.86 Dat 
July. 7.55 6.85 6.75 
PANINI Jato troy she 9.00 1:75 Zoot 
September........ 8.69 7.44 7.34 
October........... 7.92 1.29 6.99 
November........ 6.10 5et3 4.63 
December........ 5.08 3.85 3395 

1921 
DATUSTY ede pict ese 4.47 RSY § 1.88 
MORPUBY Ves. et 4.11 2.46 1.65 
Maro, cee. ee 3.50 2e32 1.50 
yO yi eS Soren eee 3.39 2.24 1.48 
MSV feces. oak 3.38 2.35 1.43 
June. 3.48 2.19 | ek 
Ss ae Se eee mes 4.20 2.07 1,20 
August... SPP e. 2.09 1.45 
September........ 3.43 2.10 12.27 
October. <<a a> 3.28 2.05 1.14 
November......... PAL 2.03 hed3 
December........ 2.96 1.88 1.04 


COAL AGE 


terially, but not to such a large extent 
as the people of Ohio showed. One of 
the factors which brought this change 
about was the cheaper cost of produc- 
ing coals in the non-union fields of West 
Virginia, with only a small freight 
differential to protect Ohio operators. 

Some of the larger companies started 
the year on the policy of maintaining 
their prices but when the break oc- 
curred—in April, or thereabout—they 
were compelled to lower their quota- 
tions or cease operations. It was a 
question of making good prices and 
also of paying a lot of attention to 
preparation and shipping instructions 
to get orders during the remainder of 
the year. In fact the question of prep- 
aration cut more figure than ever be- 
fore and salesmen who sell Ohio-mined 
coals have been stressing the point of 
preparation in order to book orders. 
Preparation probably will be one of the 
keystones of the Ohio domestic trade 
during the coming year. 

At the close of the year stocks in the 
hands of retailers were extra large for 
that time of the year. In fact dealers 
stocked up to a large degree on the 
threat of the railroad strike which 
failed to materialize, and this coal is 
generally higher priced than coal that 
could be bought at present to replace 
it. Consequently there is little im- 
mediate prospect for much improve- 
ment in the demand from retailers. In 
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fact it will take quite a long spell of 
real winter weather for the trade to 
feel the effect of steady buying on the 
part of retailers. Dealers also are loath 
to place orders now, even if their stocks 
are somewhat depleted because of extra 
large outstanding credits which they 
are unable to collect from householders. 
The industrial depression is responsible 
for this state of affairs. 

Among the steam users, the best 
customers, outside of the railroads, of 
course, are the public utilities and state 
and county institutions. Public util- 
ities, which buy the resultant sizes 
only, have been rather steady pur- 
chasers and often have been the back- 
bone of the market. Industrial con- 
cerns have been buying by fits and 
starts as a rule and their reserve stocks 
are generally large when industrial 
conditions are taken into consideration. 
When cheap coal would be offered they 
would generally accumulate some sur- 
plus, to see the prices still further re- 
duced at the next offering. 

The fact that banks have been slow 
in extending credit has not affected the 
Ohio coal trade to any great extent. 
While some dealers might have been 
prevented from accumulating larger 
stocks, as a rule retail stocks are larger 
than ever before. Factories generally 
had the financial aid necessary to ac- 
cumulate stocks, especially when offer- 
ings were attractive. 


Choked by Unionism 


High Wages Prevent Competition with Nearby Non- 
Union Mines—Production Drops to 25 Per Cent of 
Normal While Open-Shop Fields Operate 75 Per Cent 


By B. B.wV. Lury 


ROM a market standpoint the 

Pittsburgh coal district embraces 
the region south and southwest of Pitts- 
burgh up to but not including the Con- 
nellsville region, and is union through- 
out. The Connellsville region has 
always been open shop, and there are 
open-shop mines in Westmoreland 
County, east of Pittsburgh, as well as 
in West Virginia. This non-union en- 
circlement shaped the market condition 
in the Pittsburgh district from early in 
1921 to the close of the year. 

The Connellsville region and other 
open-shop districts reduced wage rates 
from the inflated levels produced by 
the war and post-war conditions, while 
the Pittsburgh district remained under 
the United Mine Workers scale that 
had been signed to run for the two 
years to April 1, 1922. 

Demand for coal in 1921 was much 
below normal, and the general market 
was supplied almost wholly by the 
nearby open-shop fields. The Pitts- 
burgh district operators were unable, 
in general, to compete. Such produc- 
tion as occurred was chiefly due to 
special conditions. The district pro- 
duced coal in 1921 equal to about 25 
per cent of its capacity, while the Con- 


nellsville region and the open-shop 
parts of West Virginia probably aver- 
aged more than a 75 per cent opera- 
tion. 

Many mines of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict are owned by consumers, chiefly 
steel interests, but even these mines 
had a light production, partly because 
the steel industry was operating at a 
low rate and required much less than 
its normal tonnage of coal. There was 
sale for a fair-sized tonnage of Pitts- 
burgh gas coal despite the fact that 
gas coal from elsewhere was obtainable 
at much lower prices. The Pittsburgh 
product is superior. A moderate amount 
of domestic coal also was produced, 
chiefly for local consumption, buyers 
preferring this coal on account of their 
familiarity with it. 

Undoubtedly some Pittsburgh dis- 
trict coal was sold at a loss in 1921, 
Sut such business did not run into a 
large tonnage, the sales being chiefly 
in cases in which the operator found 
coal on his hands without the expected 
market. 

In the summer, when demand for 
coal was seasonably light, when the 
requirements of the steel industry were 
particularly small and while hardly any 
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NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
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Connellsville coke was being made, 
Pittsburgh demand was slight. But it 
was expected that as winter approached 
and as industrial requirements in- 
creased the business would overflow 
into the union mines. This, however, 
did not occur. In the last two months 
of the year Connellsville region opera- 
tors were haying difficulty in selling 
their output and prices declined. 

On Dec. 27 the operators of southern 
Ohio refused the request of President 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers 
that they participate in a Central Com- 
petitive Field conference on a wage 
agreement to cover the two years be- 
ginning April 1, 1922. The following 
day the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ As- 
sociation took similar action. These 
two defections were sufficient to end 
labor’s custom of using the Central 
Competitive Field (Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania) as the 
basis of wage-scale negotiations. <A 
wage war may ensue, the crisis being 
due April 1. 

It is a fair guess that the Pittsburgh, 
Freeport, Butler-Mercer and central 
Pennsylvania operators will meet their 
employees in a joint conference. The 
international union officials naturally 
oppose negotiations conducted in that 
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way. The operators of these districts 
are strongly opposed to the check-off. 
Besides these two vital issues is the 
general subject of wage rates and 
working conditions. 

The Pittsburgh district operators feel 
that wages must go down. While 
wages in the Connellsville region are 
not a criterion, because of the differ- 
ence in mining conditions, it is a com- 
mercial fact that the Connellsville re- 
gion has been largely in control of the 
market in the general territory tribu- 
tary, while the Connellsville scale of 
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FROM THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 


Sept. 1, 1920, appeared to be in natural 
relation to the United Mine Workers 
scale of the Pittsburgh district. At 
the end of 1921 the so-called “Frick 
scale” or the Connellsville region was 
about one-third lower than the scale 
of Sept. 1, 1920, and while this also 
is no direct criterion, it furnishes some 
suggestion of what it would seem rea- 
sonable to do with the union scale in 
Pittsburgh. 

The circumstances furnish strong in- 
dications that a stiff contest is about 
to occur. Today the prospect is that 
coal market conditions in the next 
three months will be made chiefly by 
prospects of a union strike April 1. 
Presumably the public will be disposed 
to stock coal, but the extent to which 
this would affect the market cannot be 
gaged. Certain important interests in 
the steel industry, having mines of 
their own, began stocking coal even in 
December. 





SPOT PRICES, F.0.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL FROM PITTSBURGH DISTRICT, 
BY MONTHS, 1919-1921. 


QUOTED ON PITTSBURGH, PA., MARKET 


1919 4 
Lump Mine Run Screenings 

J&TUATY coe cass ate $2.60 $2035 $2.10 
PEDTUSLY eee ie oe 253 2.34 2.20 
Marolinn saccicoote 2.60 2.30 2.10 
April oo: taste 2.55 2.10 1.85 
Mibyisjoonecins cate 239 1.88 1.67 
JUNG ae owe bie 2.55 1.61 1,67 
July Ae scal aie 2.45 1.49 1.70 
ANIPTISHs cates ae tiene 2.58 1. 86 2225 
September........ 2.34 2.43 ee 
Octoberioe.- sone 2.82 2.30 2.48 
November........ 2.60 2.33 2,25 
December........ 2.60 2.35 253): 

1920 
JanUALy seiccas 2.60 2.35 2.10 
February......as+> 2.60 2.35 2.35 
Marchicies i tisitiese 2.60 253) pee Is 
Apriltiee ace memiee 4.00 3.81 3550 
May 4.66 4.4] 4.15 
JUMCL Ee certs sce 9.00 8.50 y ier ke) 
JUL RE ec ckekeee 10.62 9.87 9.62 
August wee 150 10.62 10.12 
September........ 10.95 8.35 8.50 
OctOber.c i. sank 8.88 7.88 7.10 
November........ 5.00 4.60 5.20 
December........ 3.73 3.09 3.33 

1921 
JANUATY dace wee en 3.40 3.07 2.50.4 
February......... 2.91 2.44 1,99 
Marchi. sincs > aie 2.88 2.30 1.84 
Apt. © oduct 2.88 2.25 2.00 
May 2.81 2.19 2.08 
JUNO As waeas cee ore 2.58 1,88 1.61 
July iain nists th 2.79 2.01 1,54 
August 2.84 2.14 1.65 
September........ 2.65 Phe 5) 1.87 
Ogtober.ccc% Sat ae 2.63 Deieal 2.08 
November........ 2.65 249 1.58 
December........ 2.65 2bS 1.50 
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Wage Readjustment Outstanding Development 
Of 1921 in Connellsville Region 


Confusion of Wage Scales of Frick Company and Indepen- 
dents Incidental to Settlement—Report of End of Beehive 
Ovens Proves Premature—Trade Returning to Normal 


By L. U. LESLIE 


URING the year 1921 the coal and 

coke industry in the Connellsville 
region traveled an uncharted course 
and at the opening of the 1922 season 
there is still no indication that the 
industry has reached that stage in its 
readjustment where developments may 
be analyzed in the normal way by 
operators and selling agencies in plan- 
ning for the future. 

The last year opened with the col- 
lapse of the inflated market, due, most 
authorities claim, to the unauthorized 
railroad strike early in the summer of 
1920 and to the panicky talk of a coal 
famine. From a level of $13 for any- 
thing that could be marketed under the 
name of coal, the market dropped and 
dropped and demand fell off until coal 
became a drug on the market. The bot- 
tom was reached so quickly that a huge 
tonnage was left on sidetracks, and 
that surplus added greatly to the con- 
fusion. 

In the final analysis 1921 was a year 
of uncertainty. Regardless of other 
reasons, consumers bought sparingly 
in the hope of still further price re- 
ductions, and producers were unwilling 
to make large sales at the market 
price, hoping that the market would 
soon assume an upward trend. 

One of the greatest developments of 
the year was the wage readjustment, 
which, however, was not accomplished 
without some confusion of wage scales 
of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. and the 
independent operators. When the year 
opened the Frick scale of September, 
1920, was still in effect. Pick mining, 
the basis of the scale, carried a rate 
of $3.24 per 100 bushels. When the at- 
mosphere cleared in the wage readjust- 
ment the rate was $2.38 per 100 
bushels. 

The opening wedge in wage reduc- 
tions was made March 8 by W. J. 
Rainey, Inc., when a scale of $2.66 per 
100 bushels of coal mined, with other 
rates reduced proportionately, was 
posted. That was followed on April 
1 by a general wage reduction at all 
independent operations, the Frick scale 
of Nov. 10, 1917, being adopted, which 
further reduced coal mining to $2.29 
per 100 bushels. 

The first action of the Frick com- 
pany in adjusting labor costs was 
taken May 16. That scale, which was 
not as low as that already in effect by 
the independent operators, paid $2.65 
per 100 bushels for coal. The inde- 
pendents on July 1 further reduced the 
rate to $2.06 per 100 bushels and on 
Aug. 1 the Frick company made an- 
other cut to $2.38 per 100 bushels. 

Throughout the period of wage re- 
ductions the scale of the Frick com- 
pany was always higher than that of 


the independent operators and was ac- 
cepted without outspoken complaint by 
the workmen until late in August, 
when the W. J. Rainey posted an addi- 
tional reduction of 10 per cent from 
the July 1 scale. That brought the 
situation to a head and the walk-out of 
Rainey workmen was soon followed by 
the workers of other independent oper- 
ators. Their demand was for the Aug. 
1 scale of the Frick company, and 
after a strike of a month’s duration in 
which there was no disorder the inde- 
pendent operators individually granted 
the demand and the wage question as- 
sumed a stable basis. 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments of the year was the blowing out 
on April 1 of all beehive ovens by the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
heralded by many authorities as the 
end.of the beehive ovens, the conten- 
tion being that the later byproduct 
oven had been adopted by the Corpora- 
tion. Their surmise, however, proved 
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unfounded when, early in the autumn, 
beehive ovens were relighted at many 
plants, and the assumption now is that 
the process will be continued steadily 
until the majority of the ovens are 
again on the active list. While the 
beehive ovens were not burning the 
Frick company shipped huge quantities 
of coal to the Corporation’s byproduct 
plants, and that gave rise to the re- 
port that -beehive ovens had _ been 
abandoned. 

As the year 1922 opens there is 
every indication that the coal trade is 
slowly getting back to a normal basis 
and that the coming year will be far 
more successful than that just past. 
There is nothing to become enthusiastic 
about, however, and operators will 
move just as cautiously as heretofore. 
The present freight rates undoubtedly 
are the principal deterring factor to 
buying and there is no disputing the 
fact that until rates are lowered con- 
sumers will buy from hand to mouth. 

The possibility of a strike in the 
union districts when the present wage 
contract expires March 31 will react 
favorably to this unorganized region in 
the placing of contracts during the 
first three months of the year. Con- 
sumers cannot be blamed for looking 
favorably toward an _ unorganized 
region where there is little possibility 
of delivery being interrupted by labor 
troubles. 


Pennsylvania Presages 


Early Radical Change in Union Conditions 


Total 1921 Production Barely 39,000,000 Tons—Union Mines Em- 
ploying 40,000 Men Lose 7,000,000 Tons Business—Non-Union 
Properties Back to Normal—Outlook Gloomy but Has Possibilites 


By D. E. SELL 


HE central Pennsylvania bitumin- 

ous coal field has just passed 
through one of the most trying years 
in the history of soft-coal mining. The 
outlook for the year 1922 is anything 
but promising and miners and opera- 
tors are suffering alike. 

Operators are facing losses in con- 
tracts and miners are losing enormous 
sums in wages, causing much hardship 
and suffering, while both see the busi- 
ness that should be theirs going to 
other fields that have much less natural 
advantage both from the standpoint of 
producing and marketing. 

The normal market for central Penn- 
sylvania is the vast industrial centers 


in the New England states, in New 


York and Philadelphia. For many 
years these big markets were undis- 
turbed from other fields by reason of 
the longer haul or the necessity of 
transferring from cars to ships and 
then again from ships to cars for de- 
livery. 

This avenue of trade is being gradu- 
ally contracted due to the selling of 
non-union mined coal from the vast 
fields of West Virginia and Maryland, 
where the cost of production and the 
additional cost of haulage still allows 


the operators to sell coal at less than 
the cost of production in this field un- 
der union scales. 

Unless the officials of the United 
Mine Workers of America take -action 
at once to reduce the labor cost of 
producing coal here, the operators say 
they will be forced to reduce their labor 
cost to meet keen competition forced 
upon them by the economic conditions 
in the adjoining non-union fields. 

Central Pennsylvania coal fields are 
all within easy reach of through lines 
of transportation. The great coal beds 


of Somerset County are all reached 


either by the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
or by short lines to the main line of 
the Pennsylvania R.R. 

The best mining section of Cambria 
County is traversed by the main line 
of the Pennsylvania R.R., while all 
other fields are reached by branches. 
The Broad Top and Robertsdale fields 
are within easy reach of the main lire 
and the facilities for shipping coal 
from the Clearfield section are excep- 
tionally good. With these advantages, 
the central Pennsylvania field should 
be enjoying a period of prosperity here- 
tofore unequalled. 

During the war, or rather’ in 1918, 
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when the advantages of transportation 
priorities for shipment were accorded 
this field, the production was approxi- 
mately 61,000,000 tons. During the 
year 1920, when the field enjoyed a 
maximum demand without the benefits 
of priority, approximately 58,000,000 
tons were mined. 

The year 1921 ended with a pro- 
duction of approximately 39,000,000 
tons, which is less than the production 
in 1908, when the field was not so fully 
developed and not so well equipped and 
when the demand was low. 

In 1900 the central Pennsylvania field 
yielded 14 per cent. of the country’s 
total production of bituminous coal. In 
1921, with all the additional advantages 
and nothing to hinder a maximum pro- 
duction but the influence of union lead- 
ership, the field has produced but 9 
per cent. 

Central Pennsylvania employs 66,000 
men in the production of coal. Of 
these, 40,000 are members of the United 
Mine Workers of America. Careful 
tabulations made from the monthly re- 
ports submitted to the Central Penn- 
sylvania Coal Producers’ association 
show that during the year just ended 
the production from the non-union 
mines, employing approximately 26,000 
men, was normal considering the exist- 
ing economic conditions, while the union 
mines lost 7,000,000 tons of business. 

The labor cost in this field is $2.10 
per ton. A loss of 7,000,000 tons in 
business means a loss to the wage earn- 
ers of $14,700,000 for the year, or 
$367.50 for every union miner. Opera- 
tors on their part suffer not only in 
lost business but by inability to renew 
expired contracts. 

Production cost in this field is about 
$3 per ton, f.o.b. at mines. This does 
not include any allowance for the 
earnings of capital or interest on in- 
vestment. Probably ninety-nine out of 
each hundred operators who mined coal 
during the closing month of the year 
under the union scale lost money. Few 
union operators other than those pro- 
ducing railroad coal will be able to 
show a profit for the year. 

Coal from adjoining fields where ad- 
justments of wages have been made is 
freely offered in the normal markets of 
central Pennsylvania at $2 per ton. 

Railroad contracts made when the 
normal price ranged from $3 to $4 have 
practically all expired and mines in the 
Johnstown district furnishing locomo- 
tive power have been obliged to close 
down because railroads refuse to con- 
sider bids above $1.75. This price is 
met in non-union districts and the rail- 
roads are drawing their fuel supply 
from these mines. 

Several large coal-consuming corpo- 
rations that own mines produced their 
own fuel at minimum cost. Among 
these were the Penn Central Light & 
Power Co., in Altoona, and the Penn 
Public Service Corporation in Seward. 

Union mines in operation are collect- 
ing the check-off, under a system that 
was the subject of several court decrees 
during the close of the year, but these 
same operators have refused to collect 
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an additional $1 per month for three 
months as an assessment placed by the 
United Mine Workers of America to 
replenish their treasury. 

Operators, led by T. H. Watkins, 
president of the Pennsylvania Coal & 
Coke Corporation, practically ended 
negotiations with the United Mine 
Workers of America through their 
president in District No. 2, when that 
official threatened to use whatever force 
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was necessary to compel compliance 
with union demands. The outcome is 
doubtful. 

In spite of their harassments opera- 
tors are still hopeful for the new year. 
They appear to face ruin whether they 
operate or not, but strong measures 
may be taken to get mining in this 
field on a sane economic level, thus 
bringing back to central Pennsylvania 
normal business and prosperity. 


Coal Market of Cincinnati in 1921 Ranged from 
Hopefulness to “Each for Himselt” 


Prospective Process of Elimination Likely to Result in Survival 
of Fittest—Probably Will Be Difficult to Write Contracts—In- 
dustrial Revival Would Result in Discomfiture of Cautious Buyers 


By H. W. 


66 HATEVER goes up must come 

down.” This truism of kidhood 
days aptly applies in summing up the 
gyrations and flops of the coal market 
as viewed from the vista of the Cincin- 
nati gateway. The first half of the 
year might be classified as a “hope 
deferred” period and the latter six 
months was of a brand that might be 
defined as “the devil take the hind- 
most.” 

All the coals have moved from high 
to low in the year. With some the 
trend was felt earlier than with others. 
Summing all things up, overproduction 
was the greatest influence on the 
market. 

January saw the topping of the East- 
ern markets. By April 1 most of the 
coal folk here were of the opinion that 
they had to but name a price and sell 
their coal. When the first of summer 
came around and the householder, the 
industries and even some of the public 
utilities hung back and showed little 
disposition to put away coal, some 
firms saw the handwriting on the wall 
and went actively after business. These, 
the first of the price cutters, drew down 
any amount of criticism, but j in the end 
others who had professed to foresee 
better times in the autumn dallied 
along, waiting. 
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Midsummer marked an absence of 
orders from the Lake. Shipments did 
not stop, but for the first time in a half 
dozen years the Lake buyer played little 
or no part in the swing of prices on 
this initial market. 

Then came the unkindest cut of all. 
First the chance of a railway strike, 
then a possibility of foolishness on the 
part of the miners because of the 
famous Anderson decision. The mines 
burdened the sidings, sent coal to the 
scales with a profligate hand, presup- 
posing that this was the time when 
things would tighten up. Instead all 
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chances of holding prices in check were 
ruined and even smokeless coal—which 
so far had held its own—went to pot. 

Although there are coals from nine 
fields that figure on the Cincinnati 
market these can be generally lumped 
in three divisions, viz: smokeless, south- 
eastern Kentucky and West Virginia 
high volatile. New River and Pocahon- 
tas prepared sizes started the year off 
around $6 with slight concessions in 
February that reduced the price to 
$5.50. Contracts written in April were 
mostly made on a $5 basis, which 
obtained until October, when overpro- 
duction made the market top heavy and 
the spot price at one time ran as low as 
$4. Even with that there was a rally 
and early in December spot sales were 
down to $2.75. Mine-run weakened 
earlier. A year ago it was worth $5 
a ton. Contracts were made in April 
at $3.50. September saw it skidding, 
with contract prices reduced to $3; in 
November to $2.50 and the spot market 
in December, $1.65@$2. Slack con- 
tracts were made around $3 but by mid- 
summer it was hanging on the ropes, 
some firms taking as low as $1.75, and 
from that it has gravitated to $1.25 a 
ton. 

Southeastern Kentucky block started 
off at $4.50 but by April the operators 
were willing to sacrifice slack to hold 
up the block and lump. Until early in 
November this held good, with prices 
$3.25@$3.75. Some sales since were 
made at $2.75 and a trifle lower. Mine 
run went from $3 down to $1.50 and 
slack started off at $3 and has sold as 
low as 75c., with some in distress hit- 
ting a lower mark. 

With coals of all kinds, grades and 
classifications in what might be gener- 
ally termed West Virginia bituminous, 
all manner of prices could be heard. 
Choice coals, blocky splints from Cabin 
Creek and Island Creek started out with 
a- $3.75 figure and have since sold down 
to $2.50. Most of the West Virginia 
operators were disposed to meet certain 
freight differentials by lowering the 
domestic price and raising that of slack 
in order to equalize the gross returns. 
This made the average price of slack 
about 15c. to 35c. higher than Kentucky 
quotations. 
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There are few sections of the country 
where competition between union and 
non-union fields plays such a part as at 
the Cincinnati gateway. All through 
the year the inroads that have been 
made by the untrammeled fields of 
southeastern Kentucky and the non- 
union fields in West Virginia have been 
a particularly sore point. Reductions 
in wages in the non-union fields when 
prices slipped were only the forerunners 
of further price cuts. It is safe to say 
that the fields in Southeastern Ken- 
tucky and those of West Virginia that 
have been forced into union agreements 
never felt the brunt of giving in to a 
greater extent than they have in the 
past six months, and the truth of this 
will be borne out at a later date, when 
the wage agreements come up for con- 
sideration. 

As outlined above, there were two 
distinct phases of the market. The first 
six months favored those who deter- 
mined to hold to a selling policy of 
given prices. Sales slips of some of 
these companies will show that the price 
they set in April could be had in 
September—even though other firms 
were making deep concessions. Once 
prices started going to smash appar- 
ently everything went overboard, and 
since an accumulation had to be faced— 
well, it simply couldn’t be done. And 
there is no better illustration of this 
than the situation faced by the smoke- 
less people, where even the biggest com- 
panies voluntarily had to reduce con- 
tract prices in order to hold their trade. 
In southeastern Kentucky a peculiar 
condition obtained. Here one large sell- 
ing corporation with an _ unlimited 
supply to draw from took the low- 
priced method of assuring tonnage as 
early as last May. This company broad- 
casted its prices over a dozen states and 
cut a bigger swath than its officials 
imagine in breaking the market—not 
once but a dozen times. 

Because of the industrial situation 
the center of interest developed about 
the movement of domestic coals. Smoke- 
less naturally had the center of the 
stage. Here a somewhat different 
situation than in normal years—and by 
that conditions of a half dozen years 
ago is meant—in that Pocahontas, 
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always a favorite on this market has 
come back in the spotlight. Perhaps 
this is largely due to the fact that New 
River has been flirting so long with the 
East that she finds it rather hard to 
return to old loves in the West. Logan 
County is giving Kanawha a battle 
and Hazard and Elkhorn are not to be 
denied their fair share of the patronage. 

Of all the customers of the Cincin- 
nati market there has been only one 
that has come up to past performances. 
Early in the year industries fioundered 
around, undecided as to what they 
should do or even as to the volume of 
their requirements. Utilities, usually 
disposed to contract, went warily; rail- 
roads went into the open market and 
some of them have not even been coaxed 
away from the “bargain counter,” but 
there has been one line of trade that 
took 100 per cent—the paper industry— 
und if one considers that these are 
plentifully dotted “up the valley” from 
here to Dayton and beyond it can be 


SPOT PRICES, F.0.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 


COAL FROM SOUTHEASTERN KEN- 
TUCKY, BY MONTHS, 1919-1921 


QUOTED ON LOUISVILLE, KY., MARKET 

1919 

Lump MineRun Screenings 

Jan 3525 3.00 DOES 
Feb 3.20 2.90 2.50 
Mar 2.93 2.85 2.00 
Apr 2.95 2:35 2.05 
May 3.00 2.35 1.85 
June 3.40 2.10 ey & 
Jia lisendeeanenrccmermettat sy 3.70 2.54 2.05 
AUR Pind ad om ottee 4.45 Fe? He 2.37 
Sept 4.88 3.25 2.63 
Oct. 5.00 3.50 3.00 
Nov 3'225 3.00 2375 
Dec. 325 3.00 2.75 

1920 
Jan. 3.25 3.00 2375 
Feb. a IA 3.00 2 fD 
Martie. tetanic: 325 3.00 2.75 
Apr. 4.82 4.38 3.67 
May 6.00 bey i) 5.00 
June 7.60 7.60 6.69 
Sil perce eye te ai cise 9.12 8.57 8.75 
LDR Ree eee 11.00 10.50 9.25 
Sept. 10.50 10.50 9.38 
Oct.. 10.37 7.50 8.38 
INEGVAL. sae ene nee 9.50 6.38 6.45 
Dec 6.55 4.36 aed D 

1921 
Jane... 5.00 3.00 D2 
Feb... 4.07 2.65 Hee 
IVT RY SS Sn ethos ts 3.66 2.73 1.60 
Apr 3.65 2.70 2.03 
May 3.82 2.63 1.75 
June 3.66 2.99 1.40 
July 2.96 pb he 1,28 
BUPy 7 3.58 2.30 1.60 
Sept See, hee it 1.52 
Oare..: 3.70 2.20 1.28 
Nov 3.82 9 ae 1.30 
BIGGS ois en 2.85 1.78 1.13 
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seen that this a point worthy of con- 
sideration. 

One other element has entered into 
the trend of trade; it is like the bug 
under the chip—it can’t be seen unless 
one goes hunting for it—taxes. The 
banks held up many a coal firm for the 
first two quarterly payments, and then 
more cars were turned on the spot 
market than usual to get cash to meet 
the December payments. 

And that brings the situation to the 
place where it must be looked squarely 
in the face. There are some coal men 
in Cincinnati who are honest enough to 
say that they believe that there will be 
great changes in the coal map in the 
next twelve-month. Mines cannot go 
along pouring out coal at a loss. Some- 
one has got to stop. It is unpleasant to 
say it, but a few failures may be the 
result. There are mines closed right 
now that may not open again for quite 
some time. Something has to be done 
to put a stopper on overproduction. 
It is an unpleasant thing to talk of 
throat-cutting, but that is what is going 
on now. Just how deep the slashes can 
be made until they hurt coal men do 
not know, nor do they propose to spec- 
ulate. They believe too that the middle- 
man is due to get “his”—that is, there 
will be a process of elimination and 
there will be a survival of the fittest. 

All this will have its effect upon the 
price of coal. As long as the eternal 
struggle continues to keep the mines 
going—with little thought of the 
inevitable—the spot market will have 
but one level. Contracts, many believe, 
will be difficult to write next April. 
The buyers having waded in low prices, 
having been masters of the situation, 
will stand back. In the event of an 
industrial upturn they will get their 
figures burned. No one ventures to talk 
of the April basis at this time. Things 
happen too suddenly to venture opinions. 
“But,” said one of the best-informed 
men in the local trade, “we are talking 
about the 1917 wage scale. There are 
some who talk of the 1916 wage scale. 
I can remember when we thought $1.25 
a ton for prepared Kanawha as a 
pretty good price and $1 for run-of- 
mines with 85c. for slack was nothing to 
be sneered at.” 
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Closing with a rush in a few of the 
makes of coal that were peurile efforts 
compared with some of the rallies of 
the few preceding years the year 1921 
passes into coal history, so far as the 
Cincinnati market is concerned, as one 
in which all precedents were broken 
and everything that was figured to 
“follow form” turned right around and 
did the opposite to what the trade was 
accustomed. 
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The closing month was one in which 
the producing companies finally lost 
faith in the market and a greater num- 
ber of mines stood idle in the terri- 
tories using the Cincinnati gateway 
than at any time since 1913. There was 
a little flurry of inquiry for slack that 
sent the price upward, and the smoke- 
less operators were able to stave off 
for a while the completion of the de- 
cline in that coal—but that was all. 





Alabama Suffers Worst Year in History 


Substantial Cuts Prove That Lack of Demand, Not High Prices 
Were Responsible for Flatness of Commercial Coal Market— 
No Labor Trouble—State Ready for Maximum Production 


By H. B. McLAURINE 


Birmingham, Ala. 


EVELOPMENTS in the coal trade 

during 1921 were in every respect 
the most disappointing of any year in 
the history of the industry in Alabama. 
Many factors contributed to this situa- 
tion and kept both the marketing and 
producing ends of the industry in a 
state of suspense and uncertainty. 

With the passing of the usual lull of 
the holiday season in January, 1921, 
a fair demand for commercial coal was 
expected, but in vain. Only a weak 
spot demand developed. Industry gen- 
erally was in a chaotic state and so 
was coal buying. Stocks accumulated 
prior to the holidays were not entirely 
exhausted for some weeks. 

Demand during the second quarter 
was practically confined to the spot 
market, and contracting was limited in 
a more marked degree than before. 
Outside of agreements executed with 
the railroads and other utilities and a 
few industrial contracts, consumers 
generally pursued the hand-to-mouth 
policy of buying. This continued 
throughout the year. November and 
December were especially dull and de- 
mand was at the lowest ebb in years. 
Rail requirements as stipulated in con- 
tracts placed minimum limits lower 
than usual and the movement against 
these contracts as well as others, was 
held at the lowest notch—in fact less 
tonnage was taken at times than the 
minimum allowed. 


Maritime business as well as the 
railroads suffered for lack of freight 
and ship sailings accordingly were 
handicapped, but there was a fair de- 
mand for bunker coal through the ports 
of Mobile, Pensacola and New Orleans, 
and some bunker fuel shipments were 
made to Galveston during the latter 
part of the year. Indications are that 
the market at the latter port will af- 
ford an outlet for a much larger ton- 
nage during 1922. Export coal moved 
in limited quantities to Central and 
South American points and Cuban ter- 
ritory. 

Although the banks restricted credits 
sharply, this was not the reason con- 
suming interests did not stock. They 
were unable to visualize their own fu- 
ture needs for one thing, and for an- 
other, they hoped for a change in coal 
if freight rates dropped. 

Quotations on commercial coal f.o.b. 
mines were at peak at the beginning of 
the year and only slight reductions 
were gradually effected in the first 
quarter. Between March and July 
wage adjustments were made at some 
of the furnace company mines and at a 
few commercial and domestic opera- 
tions, and a general reduction was ef- 
fective at practically all mines July 1. 
These adjustments, brought about by 
mutual agreements with employees, 
were made in an effort to vitalize the 
trade. They failed utterly. This 
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proved anew that the dullness in the 
trade was attributable solely to lack 
of need for the product. 

Although the market was consist- 
ently dull and featureless practically 
the entire year, prices were without 
violent fluctuations. Production was 
held nearer the mark of trade require- 
ments by all the larger producers than 


during previous periods of depression 900 
and there was less “distress” coal than Householders had, as a rule, failed to 
formerly. The policy of booking the place orders for winter supply during 
business and mining the coal later was the spring and summer and retailers 800 
more consistently followed. There was had been unable to pass any appreci- 
some underselling, but the volume of able amount of their stock on to the = 
trade offering was at no time large consumer. This condition was attribu- £100 
and the tonnage disposed of at shaded table to several causes. There was a = 
figures had little bearing on the mar- lack of funds in the hands of the rank 8 
ket. There was no competition between and file to purchase coal in quanti- < 600 
union and non-union producers, as the ties due to the long period of unem- te 
Alabama field is on the open-shop basis, ployment. The casual householder who iS 
only a few small operations having had the money neglected to have his fae 
union agreements. coal stored. Then again innumerable © 
The range of quotations on mine- wagon mines located in the vicinity of ‘ss 4.00 
run and prepared coal during the year Birmingham, with little overhead ex- o. 
is shown in the accompanying table of pense, no yards to maintain along with ~ 
prices in January, April, July and De- an expensive delivery system, and with 8309 
cember. other advantages, were enabled to sup- a 


During the first three months of the 
year there was a good demand for all 
grades of domestic coal and the output 
was disposed of without difficulty—in 
fact a shortage was imminent in Janu- 
ary—but during February and March 
the weather became very unseasonable 
and demand eased off. Production also 
decreased, due to the sluggish steam 
market, about 70 per cent of the do- 
mestic coal coming from the commer- 
cial mines normally, and the slackened 
demand was just about sufficient to ab- 
sorb the tonnage produced from both 


sources during the quarter. The out- 
put was sufficient also to be easily ab- 
sorbed in the process of stocking from 
April through September. However, by 
this time dealers had accumulated 
about all the coal they could handle 
and were compelled either to cancel 
contracts or restrict deliveries, which 
practically paralyzed the wholesale 
trade. 


ply hundreds of families with winter 
coal at a figure which could not be met 
by local dealers. This coal, while in 
many instances of inferior quality, 
nevertheless was cheaper and displaced 
many orders which would otherwise 
have gone to the retail yards and 
greatly reduced their stocks, and like- 
wise afforded relief in the wholesale 
market. 

With the approach of the autumn 
and winter months it was confidently 
expected that seasonable weather con- 
ditions would prevail, which would 


force a more active retail market, but 
aside from a few days of low tempera- 
ture the days have been balmy and 
springlike to date, and November and 
December joined the steam market in 
the most acute stagnation that has ever 
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TABLE I.—RANGE OF QUOTATIONS ON STEAM COAL DURING 192! 

















: January —————  -_ —————. April ———_——.. July —— December — 
Grade Coal Mine-Run Washed Mine-Run Washed Mine-Run . Washed Mine-Run Washed 
Big Seam. ate eteteivteiis,« « «dates $2.85@$3.25 $3.20@$3.50 $2.50@$3.00 $3.00@$3.25 $2.00@ $2.25 $2.25@$2.45 $1.90@$2.30 ia 00@ $2.39 
Carbon ili fae. eu. s ene 3.15@ 3.50 3.35@ 3.50 2.50@ 3.15 3.25@ 3.35 2.00@ 2.75 2.65@ 2.75 1.90@ 2.25 2.50@ 2,85 
Cahabatse:aicibr. sc see nas 3.75@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 3.00@ 3.25 3.25@ 3.50 2.85@ 3.25 3.00@ 3.25 2.25@ 2.75 2.50@ 3.15 
Black Creek... Pat iesy aie wie taken 3.75@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 3.00@ 3.25 3.25@ 3.50 2.75@ 3.00 3.00@ 3.45 2.50@ 2.75 2.50@ 3,00 
CorGHa 4a skied ia eels io ae 3.35@, as 43 4.00@ 4.50 2.50@ 2.75 3.50@ 4.00 2.50@ 2.75 3.50@ 4,00 2.25@ 2.50 2.75@ 3.00 
Pratign Acjeiitiee dante the ea 2 Se SHC 55 Tage) Laas tee a ay venoms, 00, 2... mantourd ZESOE 2. Lo OO canis eke DrpOyo2 aOiel ce cask +s - 
TABLE II.—RANGE OF QUOTATIONS ON DOMESTIC GRADES DURING 1921 
January April September December 
Grade of Coal Lump and Nut Lump and Nut Lump and Nut Lump and Nut 
BiG BORMAN a «2 She 6 Vale re henna «7 gos $4.00@$5.00 $3.00 $3. cyte 25 $2. Ha ub 00 
Carbon Bill)... 6-000 ES a 4.50@ 5.50 3.50 4.25@ 4.35 4.00@ 4.25 
CIRUAD Eee Cae ois wiet ae Wee oEnie see 5.00@ 7.00 4.50@ 5.50 4.90@ 7.25 4.50@ 5.50 
Black Creek...........--..-....... 5,00@ 7.00 4 30@ > 50 5.50@ 6.00 4.50@ 5.00 
COTODR. aioe ea eh coe ee .. 5.00@ 7.00 4.75 4.00@ 5.00 
DUE DALLA WEES ON cia cis Coasten eater in: A) hres 8.00@ 9.00 i 00 6.50@ 7.2 6.00@ 7.50 
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existed in this section. About the mid- 
dle of December retail dealers in the 
Birmingham district reduced prices on 
the principal grades of domestic coal 
from $1 to $1.50 per ton in an effort to 
stimulate buying, but as the weather 
continued unseasonable the price con- 
cession was of little avail. Quotations 
f.o.b. mines during the year are given 
in the subjoined table on domestic 
grades. 

Although no official figures will be 
available for some months, from the 
most accurate data that can be gathered 
it is estimated that production for 1921 
will searcely total more than 12,000,- 
000 net tons, the lowest since 1908, 
when 11,523,299 tons were mined, and 
a loss of approximately 5,000,000 tons 
as compared with 1920, which had a 
total output of 17,391,437 tons. This 
unfavorable showing is due to the dull 
commercial and domestic market and 
also in a large measure to idleness in 
the iron-making industry, which at- 
tained the lowest production stage in 
years, thus eliminating a large tonnage 
of coal which would have gone into 
coke manufacture. Production for the 
second week in December totaled 220,- 
000 tons as compared with about 341,- 
000 for the second week in January. 
The resumption of iron making during 
the latter half of the year afforded im- 
measurable relief to mine workers of 
the district, but nevertheless there has 
been much privation and suffering due 
to unemployment. 

While the trade is not very optimistic 
over the outlook for 1922, it is the gen- 
eral belief that industrial conditions 
will show a measure of improvement 
which will call for a greater coal con- 
sumption. The facilities for producing 
a maximum market demand are avail- 
able. Alabama is now on an open-shop 
labor basis more securely than at any 
time in the past, and there is no likeli- 
hood of labor trouble to interrupt the 
harmonious relations that exist be- 
tween employer and employee. Mine 
workers in the Alabama district have 
but one demand: more work. 

Several major developments were be- 
gun during the year. Principal of these 
are the new Overton mine of the Ala- 
bama Fuel & Iron Co., which is mod- 
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ernly equipped and is being developed 
for large capacity; electrification of the 
Bessie and Flat Top mines of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co.; addition of 
storage bins and equipment for the 
preparation of coal at the Sterling mine 
of the Munro-Warrior Coal Co., and 
opening of the Burnwell Coal Mining 
Co. property near Burnwell in Walker 
County, which will be equipped through- 
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out with electrically-driven machinery 
of the latest design. 

The completion of the federal coal 
terminals at Mobile at a cost of $400,- 
000 is near at hand and will provide 
extensive facilities for the handling and 
storage of bunker coal and greatly aid 
in the rapid coaling of ships at that 
port, which handles considerable Ala- 
bama coal. 





West Virginia Must Sell Smokeless Coal Abroad 


Experience of 1921 Shows Home Market Unreliable — 
Efforts to Cut Freight and Ocean Rates Fail—Wages 
Drop One-Third in Some Fields—U. M. W. Grip Weakens 


By J. W. WEIR 


EVELOPMENTS during 1921 in 

the smokeless coal industry of West 
Virginia established beyond all doubt the 
fact that the prosperity of this region 
is dependent to a great extent upon the 
volume of export business low-volatile 
mines are able to get. Transportation 
and labor questions during the year 
were more at the fore than they have 
been since before the war. 

Although production in smokeless ter- 
ritory during 1921 appeared to be far 
below that for 1920, chiefly because of 
a lack of export business, statistics 
covering the tonnage mined in the 
yearly period show that in some fields 
at least 1921 production was only about 
10 per cent less than the 1920 mark. 
The unorganized portion of the smoke- 
less area did better than the organized 
section, where higher labor cost pre- 
vailed. 

During only three months of the year 
smokeless mines got foreign business 
worth mentioning and then only because 
of the British coal strike. Fluctua- 
tions in production were common. Sharp 
increases were always due to extra- 
ordinary causes. 

Beginning about the middle of De- 
cember, 1920, producers began to suffer 
a general curtailment of export busi- 
ness. Although that cut down produc- 
tion, output was fair during the first 
two months of the year. But by March 


as the export demand began to wane 
and as foreign competition became 
keener there was a marked drop in pro- 
duction. It continued until the British 
miners struck. As soon as the strike 
was settled, the output began to de- 
cline once again until late in Septem- 
ber, when a railroad strike appeared to 
be inevitable. Later the threatened 
strike among the miners over the check- 
off decision of Judge Anderson again 
pushed output. After that the market 
was fairly glutted with smokeless coal 
and production sagged to a minimum. 


Why do smokeless producers find it 
so difficult to market their coal abroad ? 
It is here that rates and labor become 
a vital factor. Early in the year smoke- 
less operators saw that if they were to 
hold foreign business, there must be an 
adjustment of transportation rates on 
coal for export. Operators through the 
Smokeless Coal Association set about 
trying to effect a reduction in order to 
meet growing foreign competition. Re- 
peated efforts to induce tidewater rail- 
roads to scale down their rates were 
futile. The operators then appealed to 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce. As a result negotiations were 
undertaken. They were still in progress 
as the year closed. Mr. Hoover sug- 
gested a reduction of $1 a ton on coal 
handled by the railroads for export. 

It appears to have dawned upon gov- 
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PRODUCTION OF COAL IN THE POCAHONTAS DISTRICT 
(From U. 8. Geological Survey for the Year 1921) 





Tons Lost on Account of 





—— Production 


Cars Labor Mine No Market Total Coal oke 
feota for Po2 lec osc ies 634,454 211,978 310,963 10,802,335 11,959,730 13,089,029 109,716 
Percentages... 4. overs 235 0.9 1.3 43.0 47.7 52 Oi. hea 
Grate! for [920e.)2 : <0 Sor 7,248,679 1,258,114 429,969 8,936,762 15,421,288 ...... 
PPEVCONEALE, 6.00 cis 5s 00 y Ae a ( = hh 1.8 36.7 6SA3 70" RETR 


AML EWHKIVS DOU LOLUl92 15 Hah. fodiens « 
Aw wkly.prod., for: 1920... cee eae 


AV GOOUY DIOG, TOL IL Voce se chen a es 
AVodalls prodctors!920:., i504 eoies os 


Average daily rating by Norfolk & Western for 1921.. 


Average daily rating by Norfolk & Western for 1920... 


251,712 net tons 
294,917 net tons 
41,952 net tons 
48,495 net tons 
88,220 net tons 
81,908 net tons 


COAL & COKE LOADED ON CHESAPEAKE & OHIO R.R., 1921, COMPARED WITH 1920 
(In equivalent 50-ton cars) 











——- Coal————. Coke —— Coal and Coke 

Month 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
8 PU eye 2 SoC wee 38,692.0 42,870.4 1,007.8 1,193.2 39,699.8 44,063.6 
Webrisry ee se eek gy wes 25,778.2 37,045.2 802.8 1,224.0 26,581.0 38,269.2 
(Marah nr ters sis ey tiistoe cick! 30,487.0 46,438.8 511.0 1,190.6 30,998.0 47,629.4 
April. 37,348.0 38,018.6 524.2 944.8 EVE Vp) 38,963.4 
Ee ee, eee 47,580.8 38,960.9 601.2 1,045.2 48,182.0 40,006.1 
RURTIRSS HA cc sco As Rh aeeselt 53,280.4 41,939.8 487.4 1,070.4 53,767.8 43,010.2 
asi) See Se See ee ae 40,049.2 47,638.6 280.0 1,133.0 40,329.2 48,771.6 
August... 36,930.0 54,493.0 274.6 1,139.8 37,204.6 55,632.8 
POOL DER Sirk sete tae 40,107.6 53,048.0 431.6 1,146.6 40,539.2 54,194,6 
PEO Der Veet mae tate Nee och 50,669.0 52,258.5 590.4 1,210.2 51,259. 53.468.7 
SET OSTREAM eso Ne olin, rosy ngs 40,218.8 47,761.5 477.6 1,315.0 40,696.4 49,076.5 

4 OC ee See ene Rr RMe 441,141.0 500,473.3 5,988.6 12,612.8 447,129.6 513,086. 1 
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ernment officials and the public that 
England can undersell American coal 
producers right in their own bailiwick. 

Ocean rates also need adjustment. 
Repeated efforts were made throughout 
the year to solve this problem, but with- 
out success. Smokeless producers 
could not even accept the U. S. Shipping 
Board offer of boats at $1 a year be- 
cause the cost of operating vessels un- 
der American registry and under Amer- 
ican laws is 25 per cent per ton in 
excess of the cost of operating vessels 
of foreign registry. 

During the latter part of the year the 
wage question became more and more 
important in smokeless territory, espe- 
cially in the field where miners were 
organized. This problem was solved 
without much difficulty in non-union 
fields, where the decline in prices was 
met by lowering of wages. In organized 





SPOT PRICES, F.0.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 


COAL FROM STANDARD FIELD OF ILLINOIS, ° 


BY MONTHS, 1919-1921. 
QUOTED ON ST. LOUIS, MO., MARKET 





1919 
Lump Mine Run Screenings 

VANUATY.....0.-.. -$2.55 $2335 $2.05 
February ..% oc... % 1.87 1,92 1.60 
March?#s..... 22034 .. 1.95 1.67 1.03 
Be eee eee 2.08 2.00 1275 
1 ae eet 1.93 1.66 1.33 
PUNE eels es He 1.88 1.68 1.43 
[A A CO 1.88 1.68 1. 43 
PANEUISG (oisteisie «oo: + 2.40 Re Al} 1.68 
September........ 2.69 2333 2.03 
WGtOner: Stun... esc 2.98 2.38 1.88 
November........ 2:55 rpc 2.05 
December........ 2255 235 2.05 

1920 
PODUAIVE ees ei od ies 2.55 235 2.05 
ODTUAIY Tt nis clas = 2009 VS) 2.05 
Marelinte.t< 2-4... 2.55 235 205 
Oey et ee a pea a cay ( 2.80 2.48 
Mays ieee 3 t's 4.35 4.00 3.38 
JONEI ewe we ess 4.84 3.50 REE, 
PUY Seis 3 Begs «008 5.25 525 bse) 
August... gives “yt 7k 6.75 7.00 
September....... wand <2 6.25 5n75 
Metoberis.2 1 a. 5.65 a 30 4.25 
November........ 4.63 4.29 B25 
Decernber 3.70 Zeze 2.00 

1921 
January.......... 3.07 2.25 ey 
February......... 2.47 1.95 25 
Marchi ac. oft ss 2.59 1.92 f.25 
April. 2.50 1.90 1.30 
Mayu. «at 2.40 1, 83 1.50 
June... 2.18 2.00 96. 
aif h Reg a3 il gl 2.88 1.70 89 
August 2.47 1.76 1.08 
September........ 2.69 1.89 .74 
Prete bates css. < 3.43 tars .59 
November........ 5 Me a 1.99 . 86 
December........ 2.83 1.93 Peal 


territory reductions were steadfastly 
opposed by officials of the United Mine 
Workers notwithstanding the fact that 
operators were unable to mine coal at 
prevailing prices. In taking such a posi- 
tion the officials seemed to weaken their 
organization because during the last 
two months of the year, after mines had 
been idle awhile, miners made over- 
tures to the operators for a reduction, 
if that would give them work. Resump- 
tions of mining were all on an open-shop 
basis. By the end of the year defec- 
tions from the United Mine Workers 
organization had become large. 

The revision of the wage scale was 
somewhat general. The reduction was 
as much as 33 per cent in some fields. 
Coal which had brought $4.50 per net 
ton at the mines on Jan. 1, 1921, was 
selling during the latter part of Decem- 
ber at less than $2 a ton, a decrease in 
price of more than 50 per cent, as 
against a reduction in wages of only 
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about 334 per cent in non-union terri- 
tory. 

Non-union smokeless fields were 
singularly free from labor disturbances 
in 1921. In the Pocahontas territory 
non-union contracts between operators 
and employees were still in force ani 
during the year the injunction restrain- 
ing organizers from interfering with 
such contracts was made permanent. 
With that injunction in force no further 
effort was made during 1921 to organize 
any of the non-union mines along the 
Norfolk & Western either in the Poca- 
hontas or Tug River field. 

There was some trouble during Jan- 
uary and February on the Virginian 
Ry. when union miners kept up a cam- 
paign of violence against one open- 
shop company on Willis Branch until it 
closed down after part of the equipment 
had been destroyed and miners driven 
from their homes. Some of the New 
River miners also participated in the 
armed march against Logan County 
late in August and during the early 
part of September. 

It so happened that at a time when 
there was the least demand for smoke- 
less coal the potential tonnage of the 
smokeless area was materially  in- 
creased. Opening of the Greenbrier 
field in the vicinity of Quinwood and 
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the development of coal acreages in 
Wyoming County were only a part of 
the development. Only a few years ago 
producers thought the production of 
smokeless, amounting then to about 
36,000,000 tons a year, had reached its 
peak. Between the development of new 
territory and an increase in the capacity 
of many mines the potential tonnage 
now is far above that of 1916. 

Changes in the ownership of smoke- 
less properties were more numerous 
than usual during 1921. 

As nearly as can be estimated the 
fifty-six operating companies in the 
Winding Gulf region produced 5,481,216 
net tons of coal during the year 1921. 
This field produced 5,813,950 net tons 
of coal during the preceding year, so 
that after all there was a decrease of 
only a little more than 300,000 tons, in 
spite of a poor market. Operators of 
this field are of the opinion that no 
further cuts in prices can be made and 
that carriers must meet the issue of 
competition by reducing rates. It would 
take ninety days to accomplish what the 
trade is looking for. So Winding Gulf 
operators have concluded that they 
cannot hope for any lower rates before 
April 1. In the meantime the mines in 
the Winding Gulf field are amply 
equipped and well supplied to produce 
a maximum tonnage. 

There was produced in the Pocahontas 
field of West Virginia during the year 
ending December 31, a total of 13,089,- 
029 tons of coal, the production for the 
last two weeks of the year being esti- 
mated. In the same period there was 
produced 109,716 tons of coke. The 
output of the field represented 52 per 
cent of the potential capacity of the 
Pocahontas mines. Car-shortage losses 
‘during the year amounted to only 2.5 
per cent, or 634,454 tons, and labor 
shortage losses amounted to only 211,- 
‘978 tons. The loss from no market was 
45 per cent, or 10,802,335 tons. ‘Where- 
as there had been no no-market losses 
during 1920, lack of market was re- 
sponsible in 1921 for cutting produc- 
tion almost to half. 

As Pocahontas mines produced 63.3 
per cent of their potential capacity in 
1920, there was a decrease in produc- 
tion of only 11 per cent in the face of 
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the fact that there was little market 
throughout the year. Production for 
1920 amounted to 15,421,288 tons. Ac- 
cording to the car-distribution reports 
of the Norfolk & Western the Poca- 
hontas district loaded 51.5 per cent of 
its rating as against 59.8 per cent for 
1920. 

Mines in the Tug River region suc- 
ceeded, it is believed, in producing more 
coal than during 1920. There were no 
labor troubles in the Tug River region 
in 1921, although it adjoins the Wil- 
liamson field. All the mines in this 
field are operated on a non-union basis. 

The New River district suffered more 
from general depression in the coal 
market than any other smokeless dis- 
trict, principally because operators 
there were not able to reduce their 
labor costs. Hence during the latter 
part of the year not more than 20 per 
cent of the mines operated. A number 
of companies resumed toward the close 
of the year, working a day or two a 
week under what is known as the gov- 
ernment wage scale, in effect prior to 
the new agreement of Sept. 1, 1919. The 
employees at each of these mines indi- 
vidually and collectively asked to go to 
work at these rates. 
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Many operators doubt whether there 
will be a strike of any consequence in 
the bituminous coal fields next spring 
and therefore they believe that business 
for the first six months of 1922 will be 
more or less restricted. They do not 
hope for a general betterment of the 
coal industry in the smokeless area until 
they can export part of their tonnage. 
When land and sea transportation be- 
comes such that British competition can 
be met, they believe prosperity will 
again reign in the smokeless fields of 
West Virginia. 

COAL LOADED IN THE POCAHONTAS 
DISTRICT DURING 1921, COMPARED 
WITH 1920 


Percentage 
of Rating 
—Net,Tons Loaded— Loade 

192 1920 1921 1920 

January...... 1,401,515 1,276,865 68.3 71.5 
February..... 858,165 62,125 45.3 57.8 
Marebicis strexc 826,59 1,242,305 38.8 62.4 
Apri. om ke 794,535 30,860 38.5 45.3 
May 1,316,010 994,605 64.1 47.1 
JUNG ae eee 1,331,560 1,159,410 64.9 51.2 
Julyiah aes aoc 1,050,135 1,393,500 46.3 58.7 
August <2 thin 1,154,450 1,353,220 47.0 60.9 
September... . 1,158,905 1,361,585 47.8 60.5 
October...... 1,385,040 13322,330- 56.5 250-7 
November.... 1,197,150 1,384,695 48.9 68.3 
December.... 1,160,000 1,305,515 48.0 64.9 
Total see 13,634,060 14,687,015 51.5 59.8 


(a) December, 1921, is estimated. 
Average daily rating for 1921..... 
Average daily rating for 1920..... 


88,220 net tons 
81,908 net tons 





Lower Prices and Freight Rates Needed to 
Move Coal More Freely in St. Louis Market 


Change by Flour Mills from Steam to Gasoline and 
Electric Power Hurt Coal Industry Last Year—Flurry 
of Brisk Business During Strike Scare Was Short-Lived 


By E. J. WALLACE 
St. Louis, Mo. 


NFAVORABLE conditions clothed 
the advent of 1921 to the St. Louis 
trade. As 1920 drew to a close busi- 
ness eased up to such an extent that 


the nice high retail prices were chopped. 


off effective Jan. 1 in an effort to move 
fuel. The domestic user, having become 
panic stricken in the autumn of 1920 
bought more than he needed, so the 
demand was light and easy when the 
curtain went down on 1920 and it was 
but a forerunner of what 1921 was to 
be, but no one knew it. 


The situation in the country was 
somewhat similiar only that domestic 
coal had been short, and dealers, not 
having a chance to store, were buying 
a little as they needed it. Flour mills 
were changing from steam to gasoline 
and electric power. Some were putting 
in oil burners and many were idle. 
Wood was used at many points because 
it was cheaper. 

The markets beyond, like Kansas 
City, St. Joseph and Omaha, a large 
tonnage for which moves through St. 
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Louis, were easing up in their calls. 

As the year closed wholesale prices 
on domestic sizes of Carterville from 
Williamson and Franklin Counties, 
Illinois, were $4; screenings $2.25, and 
mine-run, $3. Duquoin screened sizes 
were $3.50 and screenings $2. Mt. 
Olive screened sizes were $4; screen- 
ings, $2; standard 6 inch lump and 3 
x 6 egg were $3.50; 2 inch lump and 
2 x 6 egg and nut were $2.75; mine- 
run, $2.25, and screenings, $1.30. 

St. Louis shippers who for years 
catered to Southern business, especially 
west of the river, found it wise to stay 
away from their former fields of en- 
deavor. Cotton, lumber and rice, the 
industries that called for coal, were in 
a pitiable plight. The coal that went 
South late in 1920 is mostly still un- 
paid for. This forced the market closer 
to St. Louis and heavy credits were 
extended to any who would buy and 
store coal. 

On Jan. 21 another cut was made and 





SPOT PRICES, F.O.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL FROM MT. OLIVE DISTRICT, 
BY MONTHS, 1919-1921 


QUOTED ON ST. LOUIS, MO., MARKET. 


1919 
Lump Mine Run Screenings 
SANUary. +. +2. ant oe $2.55 $2.35 $2.05 
February. .:....35 2.85 2.10 1eo5 
March. ........ 1-346 2.76 2.20 2.05 
1 US eee 2.48 2.20 2.05 
May 2.62 2.20 2.05 
June 2.43 2.20 2.05 
UY lo se he SS 2.43 2.20 2.05 
August. 255 2335: 2.05 
September........ 2.74 2.45 YA be 
iebober. 2... AE oS 2.66 2.50 oes 
November........ as 2.35 2.05 
December........ Zep) Ohio) 2.05 
1920 
SORUATY A... side... 2755 23> 2.05 
February......... 2) 2.35 2.05 
NEGTCh.... 0, W-< 2.55 2735 2.05 
TSS 7 GE Se oe Sites 2.85 2.65 2.42 
Ce, ie. ae BAZ 2:75 2.50 
UNC ss... c o0 et SOO 3.50 3.30 
Oy se os Beles i 420 4.00 ey) 
AUGURt & (Ee «ane 5.50 5425 5.00 
September........ 8.34 8.30 7.00 
MOCODE -ho ae o - 8.25 7.38 5.50 
November........ 7.10 5.50 © 
December........ 4.32 3.09 225 
1921 
WADUATY.. << 0.045 << 4.10 3.28 2.43 
February....2:... 3.79 2.82 23 
Mearohissa) gua... < 3.47 3.19 2.29 
April testes csciey tie 3.00 2.75 225 
1 paren ewrgraa ag mearen 5295 3.00 Jaa Wp 
BIRT 2 Shs eB cod tas 3.34 3.09 2.25 
DULY Sys ta,2e- 2. ch. 325 2.88 1.63 
POGTIBN, aia ointantne 3.63 Zuo hs22 
September........ 39 and? 1.75 
October. ars 575 2:75 1.25 
November........ 3 75 2th 1.35 
December... bY fs 2.70 2.00 


the new prices were 75c. less on 
Standard and Mt. Olive, 25c. less on 
Duquoin, and from 25c. to 50c. less on 
Carterville. By the middle of February 
Pennsylvania anthracite was cut to 
$15.50 for egg and grate and $15.75 
for chestnut and stove with no reduc- 
tion in the mine price. March 1 saw 
another 25c. lopped off the [Illinois 
prices and warm weather played tag 
and was always “it” until April 1 
arrived. The spring prices were $5.50 
for Standard domestic sizes; $6 for 
Mt. Olive lump and $7.25 for Carter- 
ville, with steam slack at $4.25. 

These circular prices were cut if it 
needed a cut to get business by some of 
the so-called retail “wizards” who can 
sell coal below cost and make money. 
There may, however, be a difference 
of opinion between this set and the 
majority as to what constitutes a ton. 

No circular changes were issued after 
April that really had any meaning in 
St. Louis. Mine increases meant some- 
times a start of a retail increase, but 
these increases did not stick in a 
general way until about October, when 
advance was made on Standard and 
Mt. Olive of 25c. and by some dealers 
on Carterville of 25c. 

There was some storage of soft coal 
in May and June in St. Louis and else- 
where. It was light. Hard coal moved 
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MINES ON THE ST. LOUIS MARKET OF 
MT. OLIVE DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 


in rather well and the country call for 
chestnut was good through May, June, 
July and August, but it began to fall 
off in September. This country demand 
for chestnut evidently has fallen off as 
much as 25 per cent since 1915, due to 
forced substitution of coke and soft 
coal during the war. The estimated 
tonnage of hard coal through the St. 
Louis gateway for local and country 
shipment in 1921 will not exceed 75,000 
tons, of which one firm will get close to 
60,000 tons because during the war it 
treated its Western trade fairly. 
Anthracite is losing fast in the outside 
territory west of St. Louis and slowly 
but surely in the city. 

Coke made big strides in 1921. The 
new byproduct plant at Granite City, 
Ill., became a factor in the midwest. 
The St. Louis gas-house coke was scarce 
throughout the year on account of the 
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SPOT PRICES, F.0.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUg 
COAL, FROM WESTERN KENTUCKY, 
BY MONTHS, 1919—192! 


QUOTED ON THE LOUISVILLE, KY., MARKET 


1919 
Lump 


Jan. Saaapens eae) P2400 $2.35 $2.05 


Mine Run Screenings 





Febsacuat 2.60 PB Ys) 2.05 
Mar: 5st sae 2.60 2.35 2.05 
Apr... 2.60 2.35 2.05 
Ma&y..\can0 eee ee 3.04 2.28 1.80 
June... 3.26 1.98 1.65 
July ; | Sele Bee pa ¥ | 1.96 > 
Aur. 3 2.44 2.26 1.50 
Sept. 2.93 2.48 1.72 
Oct.. Sey. 231 1.84 
Nov. Ses ee 2.60 2.35 2.05 
Dec 2.60 7 2.05 
1920 
Jan. 2 2.60 2.39 2.05 
Feb... 2.60 235 2.05 
Mar.. 2.60 2e35 2.05 
Apram. th. rs 3) 2.93 2.44 
May 3.60 S354 2.67 
June 5.40 5.08 4.00 
July Sy Ce 4.97 
Aug tS 4.92 4.69 4,44 
Sept * 7.47 7.03 6.32 
oti.» os 7.40 6.15 5.40 
Nov 6.38 5 A2 5.50 
Deg eihacd Sy Vis 4.10 3.29 
1921 
Jan 3872 2.89 2.88 
Feb Bi 28 eh 2.18 
Mar 3.00 2.40 2020 
Ap. elise. 2.79 2.30 2210 
May..... 2.66 1.99 1.65 
June sc: 2.56 1.99 1.47 
July 2.78 2.14 1.50 
Aug 3.05 2.40 1.66 
Sept 2.86 2.30 1.40 
Oct. 2.98 2.30 1.24 
Novy 3.09 2.13 0.98 
Dec 2.74 1.78 %25 
producers using it for water gas. On 


April 1 coke came down to $9.25 for 
gas-house sizes and $10 for byproduct 
sizes. This was in an effort to meet 
as near as possible the prices on the 
better grades of Illinois soft coal. 
Granite City coke in St. Louis retailed 
for at least 50c. under St. Louis by- 
product. On Noy. 15 the price advanced 
to $10.50 on byproduct and $9.75 on gas 
house and closed at that for 1921. 

The steam movement lagged all 
spring and midsummer but August 
saw a little steam improvement, and 
this was accompanied with a_ better 
domestic call from outlying territory. 
Strikes in Kansas helped Illinois coals 
and there were fairly good movements 
to Kansas City, St. Joseph and Ohaha 
districts. 

Retail business in coal in St. Louis 
was just fair and September did not 
vary to any great extent from the pre- 
ceding month up until the last week, 
and then real business appeared. It 
was a touch of the old-time panic- 
stricken public threatened by strikes 
and it nearly started a real run on 
coal, but the threatened railroad and 
mine strikes collapsed, the car shortage 
failed to materialize, money became 
scarce and the weather turned warm. 
While it lasted in October it was a 
real taste of the times that used to 
be. It did not, however, stick long 
enough to push up the retail prices. It 
caused a little flurry in the wholesale 
market, but it was artificial and 
domestic sizes were affected more than 
steam, although steam got a good start 
to come back but could not make it. 
The last week in October saw it slow 
up and it kept up the pace of slowing 
up until the end of the year. 
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In the country wood became cheaper. 
than coal even at the low mine prices 
that some grades sold at. Freight rates 
were the stumbling blocks in holding 
back business in the midwest. Small 
towns bought from 4 to 4 less coal in 
the last four months of 1921 than at 
any time in years and it was the 
cheapest kind when they did buy. Con- 
sumers generally sought ways of sav- 
ing on coal, for its price kept up when 
other things, including wages, came 
down. Coal was treated roughly by the 
newspapers in the Midwest and this 
had its effect. The supplies carried 
over in the bins of consumers from 
last winter gave them an independence 
that they used to advantage. 

To move freely coal must be cheaper. 
Oil and gas will replace it in many 
homes and other places. Freight rates 
must come down and the high-toned 
contract ideas of shippers must be 
tossed into the scrap pile._ Coal in 
the Midwest will sell on supply and 
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demand and if Illinois cannot get in 
reasonable figure, non-union 
Kentucky will take all of the Southern 
trade in Louisiana and Arkansas and 
will get as far north as St. Louis and 
well out into the state, as well as 
delivering within forty miles in Illinois 
of the Carterville fields. 

Steam users look at it much in the 
same light as domestic users and the 
subject of their abuse—the dealer. 

A smaller number of sizes in all 
fields would help most wonderfully in 
periods of depression. The feeling is. 
spreading among dealers that the fancy 
sizes are a needless expense in cuddling 
a pampered public and that a good, 
clean 2-in. hand-picked lump would do 
for domestic with 2-in. screenings and 
mine-run for steam, that it would 
simplify matters and make the cost of 
coal and the cost of selling less, and 
make the situation more agreeable to 
every factor that enters into coal, from 
miner to user. 


Kentucky Met 1921 “Kicking” Like a Soldier 


The Trade Wails but Situation Could Have Been Worse—Retailers 
Got Fair Price—Jobber Had Tougher Time—Production Slow— 
Mine Development Curtailed—Hope Centers on New Wage Scale 


By A. W. WILLIAMS 


OST Kentucky coal operators, re- 

tailers and jobbers complain that 
the 1921 season has been one of the 
meanest in the annals of the coal in- 
dustry. But good coal men, like good 
soldiers, must “kick” to be happy. 
Things have been bad in spots, but not 
unbearable. 

Retailers received fair prices during 
the year, although their volume of sales 
was small. Mild weather during both 
spring and autumn reduced consump- 
tion. There was some carryover in 
the consumers’ stocks from 1920. How- 
ever, retailers reduced prices in April, 
operating on a gross margin of be- 
tween $2 and $2.50. Handling costs 
were lowered by mechanicial equipment. 
The retailer really hasn’t much reason 
to complain except that his present 
stocks are uncomfortably heavy. 

The jobber has had a hard season for 
competition has been keen and profits 


slim. Of course producers have been 
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forced to depend on the jobber more 
this year than during the-war when the 
operator had business thrust upon him. 
In 1921 some were so slow in getting 
started that the early bird tied up con- 
tracts. Many concerns closed down. 
Quite a few mines in the state have 
been down for months. 

The big slump in industrial demands 
during the past year was felt at Louis- 
ville as well as all other points, al- 
though Louisville is really more of a 
jobbing than a manufacturing center. 
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For the first nine months of the year 
rail movement of coal to Louisville is 
given at 20,941 cars, or 964,505 tons. 
Water movement to Louisville from 
upper river points for ten months of 
the year was 45,161 tons. Average 
consumption of coal for normal times 
in Louisville is 1,500,000 tons annually 
and for the state, 6,500,000 tons. 

Statistics on Louisville movement 
are as follows: 


RECEIPTS OF COAL BY RIVER 
(In Net Tons) 


1921 1920 1919 1918 

ARDUATY fi.9:<5 45 1,400 3,022 1,080 0 
February....... 970 7,800 430 0 
Marohvt so, 1,035 4,040 9,462 2,800 
15) » | epee spree 14,533 7,520 1,600 7,594 
ayers Lets. 5/168 7,374 1,260 12,855 
June. 10,910 9,692 17,046 5251 
4101 Bene ete 4,405 8,693 3,210 40,357 
Anguated? . cle 2,06 5,189 4,586 975 
September...... 2,765 2,399 1,839 5,231 
October, ....... 1,975 0 4,823 4,530 

RECEIPTS OF COAL BY RAIL 
1921 1920 
Number Number Number Number 
Cars Tons Cars Tons 

SI ATNIAEY 2) Creel 2,846 125,264 3,203 128,536 
February....... 2,378 106,643 2,602 119,170 
March......... 2,582 120,480 2,794 127,357 
PAT IIT Wea Stan's 2,197 101,108 2,433 113,308 
Way esses 2,440 119,085 2,031 84,606 
Sunes5.0-sae25). .2,;473857116,606 2,473 110,481 
Aa See 1,644 76,647 2,280 106,634 
PUG ISUT, Seer s 1,975 90,652 2,376 105,170 
September...... 2,400 112,020 2,238 103,484 


Movement of coal as a whole from 
Kentucky fields last year was larger 
than for some years past, due to better 
car supply. Western Kentucky main- 
tained prices well and had such a good 
traffic organization for reduced freight 
rates and a larger field that she secured 
through rates to Arkansas points and 
to numerous points in the middle states 
adding thousands of towns that couldn’t 
be reached except on combination rates 
in the past. 

Average prices for the eastern Ken- 
tucky field are not available although 
it is believed by prominent coal men 
that the average on a mine run basis 
was not much if any over $2.50@$2.75. 

Statistics on production in Kentucky 
for the year, based on Geological Sur- 
vey reports recently issued for ten 
months, show 24,420,000 tons for the 
ten months. Estimated monthly pro- 
duction was: January, 2,568,000 tons; 
February, 2,028,000; March, 2,100,000; 
April, 2,053,000; May, 2,489,000; June, 
2,659,000; July, 2,311,000; August, 2,- 
562,000; September, 2,601,000; October, 
3,049,000. 

Because of the threatened rail strike 
October was the largest month of the 
year in coal shipping. With 3,049,000 
tons in Kentucky alone and heavy pro- 
duction elsewhere trouble resulted be- 
cause much of the shipping was done 
on a eonsignment basis on mere pros- 
pects of selling the coal if the strike 
materialized. There was a heavy de- 
mand at faney prices. In some cases it 
became necessary to practically give 
some of this goal away to escape heavy 
demurrage. During October the Louis- 
ville & Nashville R.R. handled 52,717 
ears of coal produced in mines on its 
lines, as against 51,175 cars in Decem- 
ber, 1920, the largest previous month, 
making a net inerease of 1,542 cars over 
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any previous month in the history of 
the road. 

Figures based on 50-ton cars show- 
ing movement from all Louisville & 
Nashville mines for ten months of the 
year, are reported as follows: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
January.......... 42,839 40,113 34,510 36,632 
February......... 35,334 36,900 28,672 37,254 
DT anh. sohtc.s setts 35,423 35,113. 31;091 +37,750 
AE ahs Cries: 33,447.4 29,917 29,579 39,345 
May. 42,042.9 36,101 32,793 42,288 
June 38,962.2 36,287 33,153 40,775 
DULY ee Sas ie oF 38,390.5 43,065 36,240 43,706 
August abit. des aid 43,454.4 44,419 32,232 42,230 
September........ 44,798.3 41,584 39,494 41,992 
October.......... 50,300.9 38,119 45,348 38,737 


There was not as much development 
work at new mines or improvement of 
old ones last year as during reeent 
previous years. However, there are 
seme interesting improvements under 
way in eastern Kentucky, where the 
L. & N. is improving yards, trackage, 
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spurs, etc. in order to handle larger 
tonnage. The road also built many coal 
ears last year. There was much in- 
terest in the proposed development of 
the Henry Ford interest in eastern 
Kentucky, which may result in a new 
line down from around Ashland, Ky. 
The outlook for 1922 is puzzling to 
mine interests here. Right now western 
Kentucky is under union contract and 
is suffering because of wage cuts in 
non-union eastern Kentucky, but is pro- 
tected by the fact that Indiana and IIli- 
nois are holding firmly. The whole in- 
dustry awaits with keen interest the 
termination of union wage agreements 
at the end of March, when, according 
to many coal men, wages are going 
down and West Virginia and eastern 
and southeastern Kentucky stand a 
strong chance of putting some of the 
other unionzed districts on the run. 


Chicago and Middle West Finish Unhappy 
Year; Market Generally Dull Throughout 


Spot Buying Gets 70-80 Per Cent of Business—Strike Threats 
Prod Trade for a Few Weeks, but Torpor Settles Down Again 
—Factories Beginning Now to Stock for April Mine Strike 


BY HAVEN A. REQUA 


HERE are going to be very few 
operators with mines in the Middle 
West who will remember 1921 with any 
degree of pleasure. The year just 
ended was one of the most unfortunate 
that the coal industry had ever had to 
cope with. From start to finish the 
market was weak and prices declined 
steadily from January to December. 
This unfortunate condition is, perhaps, 
brought home to us all the more by 
way of contrast, because 1920 was one 
of the best coal years the Illinois and 
Indiana mines ever experienced. 
Early in January, 1921, prices quoted 
on Middle West coals were high as 
compared with prices quoted today, 
although back at that time the market 
for coal had begun to weaken mate- 
rially. The industrial situation was 
extremely unsatisfactory and_ there 
developed a well-defined uncertainty as 
to the future, which affected practically 
all manufacturers. This uncertainty 
caused them to curtail all purchases 


4.00 








of raw material, and consequently coal 
was affected among the first. During 
January and February there was a 
steady decline in prices on practically 
all grades of coals consumed in this 
market. 

When the season for contracts came 
around it was found that many big 
industries were planning to buy coal 
on the open market, rather than con- 
tracting, as they had generally done 
















in previous years. The fact that 
relatively few contracts were closed 
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SPOT PRICES F.O.B. MINES ON THE 
CHICAGO MARKET OF COAL FROM 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


last year injected into the coal situa- 
tion a strong feeling of uncertainty, 
which immediately made itself felt 
through lower quotations. The tempta- 
tion to cut prices was great, as 
practically all sales agents were anxious 
to give their mines running time, 
therefore there was a mad scramble 
for what little business was available. 
It is quite safe to say that perhaps 
70 to'80 per cent of the tonnage sold 
in the Middle West this year was sold 





SPOT PRICES, F.O.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL FROM CENTRAL ILLINOIS, 


BY MONTHS, 1919-1921. 
QUOTED ON CHICAGO, ILL., MARKET 
1919 
Lump Mine Run Screenings 
JaMiary.ncs ce eee ae ec? $2.35 $2.05 
February........- 2.60 235 2.05 
March... .3. wees 2.65 2 35 2.05 
Arla. 3 cit ae 2.65 Jas 2.05 
May 2.65 IAG k 2.05 
June 2.70 2.23 2.05 
JOLY 54.04 bee 2.70 2.23 2.03 
August... >: .2oce- B25 2525 2.03 
September........ 2.63 2n2o 1.90 
October... .... 4: .4 3.00 2.40 2.20 
November........ 2455 2.33 2.05 
December........ Rs Ae 5) 2.05 
1920 
JANUALY:, so qeeate ER OD Zeo3 2.05 
February... .cees 0. 2°59 2.35 2.05 
Mareh.2ise athe: 2.85 2.55 AB 
ArH acter okt ee be, 2.88 2.59 
May.. 3.50 3510 2.80 
June.. 4.00 3.59 3335 
JULY. «tee Ae Anes 6.25 6.00 6.00 
August... 9.00 8.25 Wie 
September........ 8.00 7.45 5.88 
Octobers . ences o> 1105 4.95 4.97 
November........ 5.60 4.31 3.07 
December........ 4.63 2.98 2.35 
1921 
January....cc.<- 3553 2.38 1.72 
February. ...3<..- 2.88 2.00 1.58 
Mareli.cii. eran ee. 2.63 2.00 1.75 
doh) ewpracsrget i cvry 2.97 2.44 1.70 
May 329 2.79 1.75 
June 2.90 2.43 1.62 
DWlyicence sa eee 2403 2055 1.65 
August aot cote 2.66 2.24 1.58 
September........ 2.70 2.38 1.66 
October... ganas 2.50 Yee 1.45 
November........ 3.26 2.60 1.60 
December........ Bip 945) 2.43 1.68 
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on the open market—a most unusual 
circumstance. 

In normal years the early summer 
months see the retail dealers buying 
domestic coal in order to stock up for 
the threshing season as well as for 
the winter months. This year this class 
of buyer was conspicuously absent, 
and all summer what little domestic 
coal was sold was practically forced 
out on the trade. In addition to this, 
the Illinois and Indiana operators re- 
ceived serious competition in the North- 
west from the docks at the Head of 
the Lakes. In some instances dock 
freight rates were lowered and quo- 
tations also reduced, all of which tended 
to make it far more difficult to sell 
Indiana and Illinois coals in the Dakotas 
and Minnesota. Toward the end of 
the summer the demand for domestic 
coal was no better. Retail dealers all 
maintained that their customers were 
not buying, or if they were buying, 
were purchasing in one or two ton 
lots or less. 

During the autumn months the 
Middle West market enjoyed its only 
period of activity for the whole year. 
This ‘stimulation was brought about by 
the threat of a railroad strike, very 
closely followed by the menace of a 
strike among the coal miners. Both 
controversies, however, were tempo- 
rarily settled and our strong market 
only lasted a few weeks. What looked 
to operators and sales agents alike 
like a good market last year would 
hardly stand out in normal years as 
anything above the average, but the 
industrial depression was so manifest 
that even a very slight change for 
the better in the way of a demand for 
coal was very noticeable indeed. 

After the public realized that no 
difficulties were to be encountered from 
the railroad men or from the miners 
coal buying stopped. Those who had 
bought coal for fear of strikes had 
enough to take care of their needs for 
two or three months, while those who 
did not buy stayed out of the market 
because their plants were idle, and as 
industrial conditions did not improve 
after the strike threats cleared away, 
those plants still remained inactive and 
out of the market. The only way to 
describe the period immediately fol- 
lowing the strike scare is to term it a 
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complete stagnation. 
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As the year 
ended no noticeable recovery in the 
market had taken place. 

During the last few weeks of the 
year the weather was unseasonably 
warm and, consequently, the normal 
demand for domestic coal was entirely 
lacking. Operators, therefore, ran 
their mines only one or two days a 
week when they ran at all. This short 
running time brought about a little 
demand for steam coals, so prices on 
screenings strengthened to around $2 
per ton. There is no doubt that 
screenings prices will remain at this 
level for some time to come, because 
even should some cold weather force 
the mines to take care of their domestic 
demands, the call for screenings now 
is such that the price will be main- 
tained. Factories are buying in an- 
ticipation of an April strike and they 
feel that prices on steam coal will 
advance slowly but surely as April 1 
draws near. Quite naturally purchas- 
ing agents wish to buy at the lowest 
level of the market so they are now 
starting to purchase. 

All year Illinois and Indiana oper- 
ators were at a decided disadvantage, 
because they were called upon to com- 
pete with non-union coal from fields in 
eastern Kentucky and West Virginia. 
As is pretty generally known, Indiana 
and Illinois mines are strongly union- 


ized, consequently any reduction in 
mine labor is out of the question. In 
portions of the East, however, the 
situation is entirely different, as 


operators in a great many cases are 
able to keep their labor costs more in 
line with the market on coal, thus put- 
ting operators in Illinois and Indiana 
with fixed labor costs, at a disadvantage. 
As the year drew to an end Illinois. 
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and Indiana operators found their cus- 


tomers in the Middle West buying 
Eastern coal and buying it at prices 
f.o.b. their stations cheaper than they 
could buy coal from our own fields. As 
a general rule, Eastern coal is of a 
higher grade than Middle West coal, 
so it can be readily seen the harm this 
unnatural situation has brought to our 
own operators, 

The year 1922 is going to prove in- 
teresting for the Middle West coal 
trade. In the first place our operators 
will have to decide how they can com- 
bat their Eastern rivals who, at the 
present time, are depriving them of 
their natural market. In the second 
place, it is not drawing too much on 
the imagination to predict that the 
railroads are going to have trouble with 
their labor when rates are to be re- 
duced, and in the third place, those 
closely in touch with the coal situation 
are expecting trouble with the miners 
April 1. Taking all these matters into 
consideration, it is quite safe to say 
that 1922 will at least see a few periods 
of active markets. 

So far as the industrial situation is 
concerned, it is reckless and hazardous 
to predict what 1922 will have in store 
for us. Almost everyone realizes, of 
course, that 1921 took us a long way 
back on the road to normalcy and that 
this path will not have to be traversed 
again. 

The feeling of the coal man is that 
1922 will show a decided improvement 
over the year just ended, but when 
pressed for his grounds for this 
opinion he is rather vague, arguing 
mainly along grounds that funda- 
mentally the economic situation of this 
country is much sounder than it was a 
year ago. 


SPOT PRICES F.0O.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 


COAL FROM SOUTHERN ILLINOIS, 
BY MONTHS, 1919—1921 


QUOTED ON CHICAGO, ILL., MARKET 


1919 
Lump_ Mine Run Screenings 

PATI op car cae sete ga low $2.55 $2.35 $2.05 
Feb.. 7.55 2.3) 2.05 
Dui dir’, Sey aha Pee 0 2.69 PAayl Y 1.97 
Vs) er. Cet ay | ee 2.65 2.43 2.03 
MAG lca ece nee. c 2.65 2.43 2.03 
AUTO escl talk oedete se 2.80 2.40 2.02 
TLR eRe CAD Se 2.38 2235 2.10 
PARIS icicle so wis a he okie 3.00 2.50 2.00 
Septec.¢ssbecih..*- 2.85 2.53 2.20 
0 CT Pe. Seat ae, SE: 220 2.20 
1 on genes as Ae. YEE 2335 2.05 
IESOG ah «alain cia ble ncdle 2.55 2:35 2.05 

1920 
SRATRA YE Snel e ER a te 2655 2.35 2.05 
Feb. 2.399 ANS 2.05 
aaron, Sous. se 2.55 ya 2.05 
S500) eh Pg te 3.28 3.05 2.68 
iY CNS ee are 3.70 3,30 2.80 
PUNE AS Mei Shi e's sc t 4.03 3.60 2.90 
UE Goya © A Aer 4.24 3.32 3.67 
LT aa f fee ae 8.13 7.50 7.50 
PTOTIO tts t Norn esp sinus. 7.80 6.98 6.73 
LE See eee 6.69 6.25 5.60 
RADON Me oka sb ea 6.16 5.04 4.24 
Dee 4,96 4.08 3.12 

1921 
UBT Adee Pore aeasn es ote 3.96 2.90 2.60 
LET aa Cy ae ne ee 3.83 Did 1.63 
IMGT cae ss sles chess & 3.62 3.00 1.70 
Apr... BPI, 3.38 1.80 
REOY Aiv sfx tains «sree pa PA ey AL 1.90 
TT Se i Fe Oe 3.60 2.96 1.96 
ADL Paste Suaes esr 3.60 3.04 1.77 
PIG ores sera etiate Brice 3.59 3.12 1.80 
Beitl axle os > bes ee 3.66 AH Ys 1.87 
CN Lie toes eee 3.20 3.00 1.74 
NOY. Eiyiced ho wb Sea Re7Z 2.90 1.58 
(DPR As aes ae S505 2.80 1.90 
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Duluth Looks Into 1922 with Some Optimism 


Docks at Head of Lakes Are Brimming Full—Industries 
Expected to Stimulate Demand Soon—Shipments from 
Lower Lake Ports Exceed 1920 by Over a Million Tons 


By S. M. CHAMBERS 


OCKS brim full of coal of all 

descriptions throughout the year 
and a drop in prices within the last 
few days are the outstanding features 
of the 1921 coal situation at the head of 
the Lakes. Following a year in which 
prices were steady, especially after a 
new range from the levels of 1920 was 
made effective May 1, the market held 
steady until almost the last week in 
December. Then it sagged because of 
lack of demand and because dock men 
grew anxious to get some of their huge 
stocks turned into cash. 

Dock men, however, are far from 
despondent at the outlook for the com- 
ing year, believing that industries will 
soon start up which will give them a 
ready market for their oversupply. The 
most optimistic, however, will not admit 
that there is any possibility of a scar- 
city of coal before the {opening of 
navigation next spring, and the best 
that can be hoped for now is a suf- 
ficient clearing of the docks to permit 
of enough storage room for the normal 
amount of upbound coal next year, so 
that the carriers will not have to come 
up light during the major portion of 
the season. 

In following the price level through 
the year a general downward bend 
may be noted. Never at any time did 
the price curve turn upward except in 
remote cases where special grades, 
which sold off at intervals because of 
oversupply, regained former levels. 

In January, 1921, both bituminous 
and anthracite were fully $6 higher 
than at present, with little coal to 
be had and dealers and dock men 
supplying customers on the ration prin- 
ciple. This continued with but a slight 
downward bend caused by the approach 
of summer, until the opening of 
navigation in the month of April. 
Here a general drop took place. 

Prices were fixed on May 1. 
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ranged as follows: Youghiogheny and 
Hocking lump, $7; run-of-pile, $6.25; 
screenings, $4. Pocahontas lump, $10; 
run-of-mine, $7. Anthracite was set 
as follows: Egg, $12.35; stove and nut, 
$12.60; pea, $10.60, and buckwheat, 
$8.50. 

A shortage of coal was feared for 
this year similar to the one at the end 
of last year and prices held fairly 
steady until it became evident in 
August and September that there would 
be no shortage and that the only diffi- 
culty would be to find dockage for the 
coal until dealers should make up their 
minds to buy. Even with this condition 
evident prices held firm in the main, 
and dock men expressed the fear that 
when the cold weather came dealers 
and manufacturing concerns would be 
unable to fill their demands. 

But hope for resumption in the 
bituminous trade proved unfounded, as 
many of the iron-ore mines on the 
Mesaba range closed one at a time 
throughout the summmer and failed to 
resume to build up their dumps 
throughout the winter. Mills in Duluth 
and the surrounding Northwest closed 
up, and have only lately been reopen- 
ing in a desultory manner. 

Despite the lack of trade, prices were 
maintained and only in one or two 
places did any weakness show. Buck- 
wheat was the slackest of the hard 
coals with drops of $1 under the fixed 
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SHIPMENTS FROM DULUTH AND SUPERIOR 


DOCKS 
(In Carloads) 

Month 1921 1920 
JADUATY « s:a:0 «ios 2 ee eT 8,403 35,908 
February .s.ccscr Gee eee 8,164 32,202 
March, «cs seep » eee ete 7,450 20,177 
April, ceneee eee rn. ae oe 5,830 10,400 
Mavi tee cs eee ier oie 7,883 8,444 
JUNG le He eee 9,557 10,401 
Be) Wl i MR Dak Op PIE 13,448 15,052 
August...... 20,009 19,906 
September..... 18,735 21,126 
Jotober. aie tints eh ece ee 28,722 20,286 
WOVODEDEL siesta cctuan ee lctass 18,276 20,453 
December. ss seer cee eee nee *15,000 12,621 

Totale 25 ci tan ese 161,477 226,976 

* Estimated. 





price, and screenings frequently went 
to $3 in the bituminous family, chiefly 
because of the fire hazard, as some 
docks were reported as short through- 
out the season. 

One small drop in price was recorded 
in November, but the market rallied 
and until the final] drop at the close of 
December it was thought that prices 
would come through at the list. Final 
prices are about $1 lower all around 
than those given above. 

A comparison of shipments from the 
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docks, given in carload lots, shows the 
decrease in outward shipments during 
1921. The December total for 1921 
has been estimated at 15,000 tons. 
Official figures for December are not 
available at this writing. 

These figures show that with the un- 
usually heavy shipments from lower 
Lake ports, which totalled 10,164,849 
tons and exceeded the previous year’s 
supply by 1,134,183 tons, or 12.56 per 
cent, the docks were more than crowded 
early in the year. 

Coal came into the local port steadily 
throughout the year with the heaviest 
traffic in May, June, July and August. 
There were received 1,844,642 tons of 
anthracite and 8,320,207 tons of bitumi- 
nous. 

Despite present conditions an opti- 
mistic attitude is everywhere evident 
in the coal trade. Coal men here feel 
that is is only a matter of time before 
the large industries of this section will 
open up, and that when this occurs 
there will be a great demand for coal 
and that the docks will be cleared of 
their surplus stocks. 





Since Buyers’ Strike of 1920, Consumer Has 
Had Control of Northwest Coal Market 


Able to Get Along for Awhile Without Coal, Purchasers 
Have Held Off, Hoping for Lower Market—Market Torn 
Between Intimations of Famine and Drop in Prices 


BY G..A. 


N the heels of a sharp slump in 
values which set in about the be- 
ginning of December, 1920, the 1921 
coal trade in the Northwest fell into 
a depression from which it has not yet 


recovered. The primary cause of the 
depression was temperamental. For 
several seasons the people of the 


Northwest have had it hammered into 
them during all their conscious mo- 
ments that coal is a _ scarce and 
precious article which can be obtained 
only by extraordinary efforts and by 
making desperate appeals. All through 
1920 this was the theme, major and 
minor, which was projected at them. 

When the break came and the ex- 
travagant prices of the autumn of 1920 
began to slide downward, it was rea- 
lized that the buyers’ strike had been 
isuecessful, and there has not been a 
minute since that time that they have 
not been in control. 

The general refusal to buy was not 
an organized movement by any means. 
It was a resentment against the prices 
that had prevailed, augmented by the 
tight money situation which made it 
exceedingly desirable to confine all pur- 
chases to as narrow a volume as pos- 
sible. People have not bought coal 
because they could get along without 
it for some time. They were glad to 
do this, because they always hoped that 
some miracle would happen whereby 
they could get prices down still 
further. 

The situation in the Northwest is 
unique in the coal business. It is 
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about the only place where there are 
facilities for accumulating any great 
stocks in the summer for use during 
the succeeding winter. Here the docks 
at the Head of the Lakes have storage 
space for fully 50 per cent of the win- 
ter’s needs. If the arrangement were 
to work out as the theory justifies, the 
first stock would be moved off the docks 
and into the interior before the autumn 
rush starts upon the mines, thus allow- 
ing a second filling of the docks be- 
fore the rush season starts. 

There was a definite effort made in 
1921 by the producers to introduce 
this program. After the winter of 
1920-21 had dragged through to 
spring, with a_ steadily depressing 
state of things in the coal market, 
there were repeated efforts made to 
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frighten people into buying coal early 
—to avert a “famine.” A famine 
seems of little moment in the spring, 
anyway, but especially so when things 
were receding and there seemed to be 
little chance of anything being scarce. 
People would not buy. 

They were threatened with a gradu- 
ated scale of ascending prices if they 
did not buy early. But it had no ef- 
fect. Possibly the argument might 
have been more effective had it not 
been for a constant stream of intima- 
tions that somewhere, somehow, prices 
were to. be reduced. It was to be either 
through a freight reduction or a new 
combination of lake and rail freight or 
in some undetermined manner. There 
was a reduction in the lake and rail 
combination during the summer, but it 
was offset by a revised freight schedule 
through the Northwest, which resulted 
in more increases than otherwise. 

Brave efforts were made to maintain 
the list prices which had been put 
forth with the opening of the season. 
Some courageous souls adhered to 
their lists in the face of prices which 
upon their basis of figuring were at 
net cost, or possibly a little under. 
They maintained their principles and 
to a considerable extent retained their 
coal. Others figured that in times like 
these the principal thing was to turn 
coal into money. If they could not get 
an order at the list price, it might be 
possible to induce one at less than list. 
Competition became keen and keener. 
It usually proved that there was some- 
one who needed business sufficiently to 
write it at a concession. 

As a result of the abnormal condi- 
tions, dock prices have been cut from 
the list by as much as 40c. to 60c. on 
soft coal. Hard coal, of course, has 
maintained its price. That is one item 
which does not fluctuate. These re- 
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duced figures have been current late in 
the autumn and at the opening of 
winter. 

The all-rail factors of Illinois and 


‘Indiana apparently has yielded for the 


present on much of their tonnage in 
this territory. In the lake and rail 
freight rate they had an adverse 
freight total on competitive coal to 
work against, which narrowed their 
field appreciably. But even in their 
usual field of the Twin Cities and 
South, they did not furnish the keen 
competition for business that has ever 
marked them in the past. They were 
unable to do much during the summer, 
as there are no facilities for storing 
this coal. It must be put into the con- 
sumers’ bins beyond a small tonnage 
which can be stored in dealers’ yards. 
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Hence with no buying going on through 
the summer and autumn, there was 
practically no business moving until 
toward cold weather. Then only a 
moderate tonnage was moving, be- 
cause they did not seem to be able to 
meet competition beyond a_ limited 
field. They had cut down production 
to a fraction of a week, and so had less 
surplus coal which would seek a mar- 
ket in the Northwest. Even when win- 
ter came on they did not seem to have 
the aggressiveness of former years of 
hard-earned business. 

Their price at the mine has been 
trimmed all the way from 30c. to 50c., 
but despite all concessions and strong- 
arm methods of selling, the situation 
has been and continues to be a slow 
and dull one. 


Northern West Virginia Output Drops to Half 


Lake Trade Disappears Early in 1921—-Region Fared 
as Well as the Best — Labor Situation Quiet — Row 
Starts Over B. & O. Purchase of Indian Creek Spur 


By R. A. WILLIAMSON 


ORTHERN West Virginia pro- 

duced far less coal in 1921 than in 
1920, The year’s output will not ex- 
ceed 14,365,000 net tons, whereas ship- 
ments for 1920 were 22,758,000 net 
tons. It was a discouraging year. 
Those companies with the foresight and 
good fortune to make contracts at what 
was considered a low price have not 
fared so badly. Almost without excep- 
tion the other mines are shut down. 

The Lake trade, usually depended 
upon to bolster up a bad year, helped 
during the first part of the season but 
took a slump and with the exception of 
one company practically no one shipped 
any Lake coal. In 1920 the shipments 
totaled approximately 1,284,000 net 
tons. In 1921 they amounted to 642,000 
tons, a loss of 50 per cent. When the 
figures are available it probably will be 
found that during the year about 10 per 
cent of the mines of northern West Vir- 
ginia were shut down at least part of 
the time and that a fair average of 
working time for the others was about 
40 per cent, or between two and three 
days per week. Yet it is generally 
conceded that the region fared as well 
as the best in securing tonnage. 

The labor situation has been quiet 
and turnover is negligible. Some mine 
owners, particularly the Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators Association, 
hold that the contract with the United 
Mine Workers must stand and that 
there could be no change in rates until 
it expires. In a few isolated cases 
small operators have repudiated the 
union scale and are running, apparently 
with little or no labor trouble. 

The railroad-car situation is reversed. 
Instead of a constant shortage there 
has been an almost constant surplus. 
The most important railroad feature of 
the year was the agitation for lower 
freight rates. The demand of the opera- 
fors for lower rates and their assertion 
that they cannot exist without some re- 


lief, the reply of the railroads that they 
cannot-run at all if rates are cut, and 
the violent effort of Ohio to obtain some 
further advantage over West Virginia 
competition have been at the fore all 
year. The freight goes steadily on, 
apparently with no end in sight. 

Another railroad problem has arisen. 
Recently a spur line was projected from 
the Monongahela Ry. up Indian Creek, 
in Monongahela County, West Virginia, 
about ten miles north of Fairmont. This 
spur opens up a virgin coal field. It is 
already long enough to have several 
mines now giving it tonnage, and a 
large amount of territory has been pur- 
chased ahead of its construction. This 
road was privately constructed and its 
purchase by the Monongahela Ry. was 
taking shape. It now develops that the 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. has purchased 
this spur from the builders and has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a confirmation of the pur- 
chase. 

The operators and owners of coal 
lands on the projection have made 
vigorous protest. They assert that the 
Monongahela Ry. is the logical road to 
purchase and own this spur, that the 
Monongahela has practically completed 
arrangements to take it over and that 
the B. & O. has acquired the spur 
through underhand work. They further 
assert that the B. & O. will simply 
throttle the spur because it would give 
tonnage to a competitor, that their 
lands will remain undeveloped, and they 
will lose large sums of money. The 
argument is attracting much attention. 

Transfers of coal lands and dealing in 
both developed and undeveloped proper- 
ties has continued. Early in the year a 
number of new companies were organ- 
ized and operations started. As the 
depression in the coal business increased 
from month to month these various 
projects slackened up; on some work 
was suspended, some were abandoned 
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indefinitely and a few have continued. 
At the end of the year practically no 
new development work was going on, 
but trading in acreages of various coal 
seams was still somewhat active. 

Inquiries were still coming in from 
other industries for operating coal 
properties, apparently with the idea of 
having their own fuel supply, but few 
of these inquiries have resulted in ac- 
tual acquisitions of coal lands by such 
concerns. 

One notable transaction was consum- 
mated toward the end of the year by 
which the coal property of the Monon- 
gahela Power & Railway Co. was pur- 
chased by the Consolidation Coal Co., 
the price mentioned being somewhere 
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in the neighborhood of three million 
dollars. By this deal the Consolidation 
Company acquires something like 4,500 
acres of Pittsburg coal including the 
mining plant purchased some years ago 
by the Monongahela Company from 
the New Central Coal & Coke Co. 
Considering the slump the coal busi- 
ness has taken during the year, together 
with the number of small companies 
which have been operated in many cases 
in a very haphazard way, it is surpris- 
ing and gratifying to find so small a 
number have actually failed. How long 
these companies can _ continue to 
weather the storm is problematical. It 
is to be hoped that relief in some form 
will make its appearance during 1922. 
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Seesawing of Prices and Demand Brings About 


Chaos in Kansas Coal Field 


Dumping Practice and Cut-Throat Competition the 
Chief Factors in Unsettling the Industry—Operators 
Are Hopeful But Wary of Making Predictions 


By E. J. KNICKERBOCKER 
Kansas City, Mo. 


HE year just closed probably was 

one of the worst, if not the worst, 
the coal trade has ever experienced. 
It was thought that the operator would 
profit by the example set by the Fuel 
Administration appointed by the Presi- 
dent during the Great War and con- 
tinue the business on a stabilized basis, 
but as soon as the demand for coal 
slackened, operators in outside fields 
began to dump coal in markets that 
they did not ordinarily supply, hoping 
thereby to keep their mines in opera- 
tion. This practice of dumping, 
together with the decrease in price of 
fuel oil, created a condition that was 
chaotic, to say the least. 

In some instances it was found that 
operators would offer coal to jobbers at 
a much less price than the sales agent 
had quoted the same day to the same 
trade. This cut-throat competition 


started in February and grew worse 
from week to week till the close of the 
year. Operators were _ sacrificing 
domestic or screened grades of coal so 
as to produce steam grades for which 
they had a market, and the next week 
they were sacrificing steam grades, so 
as to fill orders they had on their book 
for domestic grades. 

Fuel oil began to advance in October 
and continued on the upgrade right 
along until some steam plants which 
had taken to oil during the early sum- 
mer reverted to coal, and at the close 
of the year the demand for slack or 
steam grades was nearer normal than 
at any time during the year, and this 
resulted in a surplus of lump coal right 
in midwinter, when the contrary might 
with reason have been expected. 

The chaotic condition applied to all 
grades of coal; the continued seesawing 
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resulted in all grades reaching a level 
which was even below the cost of pro- 
duction for mine-run. 

No class of trade was better than 
another and no one grade of coal was in 
better demand than another for any 
length of time. The seesawing in de- 
mand for different grades of coal was @ 
steady up and down with coal operators 
on both ends of the board and they re- 
ceived a bump every time they came 
down and they did not stay up long 
enough to enjoy any benefits. 

As to the outlook for the new year, 
it is anybody's guess. Operators are 
hopeful but afraid to make any predic- 
tion. This section, being largely of 
agricultural and live stock interests, is 
hard hit by the low prices that have 
prevailed for grain, cattle and hogs, and 
anything that will benefit. the farmers 
and stockmen will result in benefit to 
all class of business, including coal. 
Locally, Kansas mines were hit harder 
than most coal fields due to the long 
strike and fight Alexander Howat made 
against the Industrial Court Law of 
Kansas. At the close of the year this 
strike had resulted in Kansas miners 
losing hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in wages, operators losing money by 
reason of their mines being closed and 
in addition losing trade to outside fields, 
and all Mr. Howat has gained is a cell 
in the County Jail. 





Colorado Operators Look Hopefully Into 1922 


Last Year’s Production, Fluctuating Wildly from High to Low 
Totals 3,500,000 Tons Under 1920—Bituminous Prices Drop 
With Wages—Mine Owners Expect Union Scale to Smash Up 


By W. E. BOYER 


LTHOUGH Colorado’s output for 
1921 was about 3,500,000 tons less 
than in 1920, determination to meet 
obstacles, including industrial slumps, 
strikes and general unrest among con- 
sumers is written in the irregular line 
on the coal chart kept by the Colorado 
and New Mexico Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation. New records were established, 
wherein high and low tonnage figured. 
Operator and retailer both lost finan- 
cially. The consumer was indifferent 
and unwilling to listen to anything but 
the announcement of a cut in prices. 

Operators in Colorado are not over- 
optimistic; neither are they pessimistic 
about 1922; but many see a repetition, 
on a smaller scale, perhaps, of last 
year’s uncertainties and hazards, in- 
cluding a general disruption when the 
miners’ contract throughout the coun- 
try expires March 31. This contract 
is intact where union forces predomin- 
nate, but unions have no standing with 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the 
largest operator in the state. 

The United Mine Workers was effect- 
ively subdued during the closing 
months of the year, but not disor- 
ganized. This was an indirect factor 
in bringing down the price of lump 
bituminous $1 after wages had been cut 
about 33 per cent in certain mines. 
Weather conditions unfavorable to the 


burning of fuel on a large scale and 
unrealized expectations of freight-rate 
reductions both had their effect in 
bringing the “worst coal year Colorado 
has ever experienced.” 

Such is the assertion of Harry F. 
Nash a member of the Colorado state 
transportation committee, a member of 
the traffic committee of the coal opera- 
tors’ association and vice-president of 
the Oakdale Coal Co. He refers to a 
coal chart that shows a tonnage of 
250,000 for both the first week in 1921 
and the first week in 1920. The second 
week in January, 1921, production 
jumped 35,000 tons. This proved to be 
the highest week’s tonnage of the year 
and equalled the high record for 1920. 

Like 1920, the year just closed 
reached the high tonnage level of 285,- 


000 twice, the last time in the third 


week in October. But the closing weeks 
in December brought production to the 
unprecedented low level of 115,000 tons 
a week, just what the low summer ton- 
nage was in the third week in June. 
During a period of ten weeks—from 
early in January to the middle of 
March—there was a difference in the 
weekly tonnage between these two 
calendar points of 160,000. Another 
toboggan slide of ten weeks ran from 
the Jatter part of October to the clos- 
ing days of December. 


Colorado mines produced approxi- 
mately 9,000,000 tons in 1921, against 
12,500,000 tons in 1920. The 1920 aver- 
age weekly output was 240,559. In 1921 
it was less than 200,000 tons. Develop- 
ment of mining properties was perhaps 
not up to the average because of a 
reduced tonnage and on account of un- 
usual activities during 1920. , 

“One of the greatest difficulties oper- 
ators are facing is the unjust freight 
rates on all Colorado consignments to 
competitive territory, as compared to 
freight rates from all other producing 
fields to that competitive territory,” 
says Mr. Nash. “This territory in 1910 
extended to Missouri River points, 
when about 65 per cent of the coal used 
in Lincoln, Neb., for example, was 
shipped from Colorado. Today there is 
practically no business between Colo- 
rado mines and Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa 
and South Dakota. Corn is replacing 
coal for heating purposes not only in 
farm houses but in schools and other 
buildings.” : 

Dealers stocked up in anticipation of 
a big trade last winter. The winter 
was one of the mildest in Colorado’s 
history. Denver dealers, for example, 
have 65,000 to 75,000 tons on hand, 
some of which was bought during the 
early months of 1921 at a price averag- 
ing about $1 more than it brings today. 
Tightness of the money market did not 
hit Western states until last July, after 
dealers had stocked up with what 
proved to be high priced coal. 

During October dealers feared a rail- 
road strike, and despite their own wish 
in the matter, piled up more coal in 
their yards. The strike did not develop, 
but bituminous prices slumped. This 
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came after the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., had successfully bested the union. 
Mine price dropped $1. This reduction 
was passed along to the consumer by 
the retail department of that company. 

This had the temporary effect of 
working a hardship on those operators 
who recognized the union and who, for 
the time at least, were compelled to 
reduce their own output, because they 
were unable to cope with the reduced 
mine price set by the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., which produces about one- 
third of the Colorado output. Union 
leaders are endeavoring to include the 
3,500 or 4,000 miners of this company 
in their threatened state-wide tie-up of 
mines next April. 

Many operators feel the cut in bitu- 
minous wages and “mine prices will 
have a salutary effect in the coal busi- 
ness. 

Bituminous lump last January 
brought $6 at the mine; storage in 
April and May was $5.50; In June and 
July, $5.75, and from August to early 
December $6, when the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. dropped to $5, based on a 
new wage scale. Miners’ wages were 
cut from $1.02 to 78c. a ton. If market 
conditions permitted the miner to work 
as he did during the first eight months 
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of 1921 he would be averaging from 
$9 to $11 a day, it is estimated. In- 
side day men are getting $5.25 and out- 
side day men $4.15. Miners averaged 
throughout the year from $12 to $15 a 
day, according to reports made before 
the Colorado Industrial Commission. 
Day men for inside work got $7.75 to 
$8, and outside men $6.75 to $6.90. 
About 500,000 tons of household coal 
were used in Denver in 1921 against 


_550,000 during 1920; 250,000 tons of 


small steam sizes against 300,000 in 
1920, and considerably under 500,000 
tons for industrial uses, against ap- 
proximately 600,000 tons in 1920. 

The domestic retail margin averaged 
$2.50, while Denver steam averaged 
$1.50 and car lots in country districts 
$1.50. These margins were about the 
same as those of the previous year, 
with the cost of business about the 
same and bituminous grades cut $1 in 
price. Bituminous retailed a year ago 
for $11.50 to $12; today it is $10.50 to 
$11. Louisville lignite dropped from 
$5.75 to $5.25 at the mine, and retailed 
at $9.25, against $10.15 late in 1920, 
with wages unchanged. Weld County 
lignite was mined at $4.50 and retailed 
for from $8.50 down to $6.15, against 
$8.90 late in 1920. 


Eastern Ohio Hard Hit by “No Market” in 1921 


Production 1,500,000 Tons Short of 1920 and 3,000,000 Tons 
Behind 1918— Prices Slump Steadily— Normal Market 
Saturates Early and Other Buyers Are Hard To Find 


iste eB 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ASTERN OHIO coal fields had a 

hazardous and unstable time of it 
during: 1921. Production was sub-nor- 
mal practically every month, the year’s 
output falling 1,500,000 tons short of 
1920 and 3,000,000 tons behind that 
peak year, 1918. Prices slumped 
steadily. “No market” was a decided 
hindrance to mining all the way from 
January to December except in the first 
week of November, when the region 
reached 76 per cent of capacity to meet 
a spurt of demand caused by Judge 
Anderson’s injunction against the 
check-off. Many consumers feared a 
rail and mine strike and were stocking 
for it. However, this demand imme- 
diately disappeared and the next week 
production dropped 100,000 tons. No 
other week brought much cheer to the 
eastern Ohio market. It felt the in- 
dustrial depression early and late. 
Markets drawing their fuel from this 
region were saturated during the first 
months, and buyers elsewhere were 
The trade looks more 
hopefully into 1922, however. 

The potential capacity of the eastern 
Ohio No. 8 field for the year is con- 
servatively placed at 32,212,000 tons. 
The following table shows that dur- 
ing 1921 only 18,031,000 tons were 
raised and indicates the extent of pro- 
duction by months on the several rail- 
roads serving the district: 

The production in this field in net 


PINAIRE Ry 

tons, compared with the three years 
preceding 1921, and the prominence of 
the field in the annual tonnage mined 
in the state of Ohio is as follows: 


Year Eastern Ohio State of Ohio Pct. 
VON 8.555. Fone. 521,043,010 47,919,202 43.8 
1919* ... 16,416,319 35,225,908 46.6 
1920. ... 19,584,806 45,227,077 43.3 
1921. . 18,031,000 32,000.000¢ 56 
*General strike six weeks. 
yEstimated. 
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Lack of market was the prime fac- 
tor limiting production during the year 
just closed. The volume of mining 
output lost during the year because of 
it is estimated at 9,000,000 tons and 
the worktime sacrificed are: 


PERCENTAGE OF TIME LOST BY MONTHS 


DURING 1921 

Per Per 

Cent Cent 
January..... 50a Joly. ssc ee: 40 
February vec. 0.%. ASM AUSUBGs.. 2, occts see ae 47 
March? series a oe 50 September......... 50 
April... D315 October. 78a t ton 40 
May. 31 November......... 45 
June. 36. 2December ee oo cies 60 


Production was at its lowest ebb dur- 
ing the first quarter of the year prior 
to the season of heavy Lake shipping. 
As the Lake trade occupies an impor- 
tant position in the coal business of 
eastern Ohio, attention was directed to 
that quarter very early in the year. By 
the end of January reports had it that 
contracts for Lake coal were being 
negotiated at $3.50 per ton, that some 
mines had begun shipping Lake coal 
and that by the end of February 140,- 
000 tons had been floated at Cleveland, 
Erie and Astabula. 

But this early activity in Lake ship- 
ping did not stimulate industrial buy- 
ing. By the middle of March a total 
of 48 freighters had taken cargoes with 
an aggregate tonnage floated of 400,- 
000 tons. 

Ohio shippers asked .lower freight 
rates on Lake coal from mines to docks, 
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Price per Net 


MINES ON THE CLEVELAND MARKET OF COAL FROM 
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142 COAL AGE 
PRODUCTION OF COAL IN EASTERN OHIO, 1921 
(In Net Tons) 

Railroads! es. - cee, ae ee he B. & O Penna. W.& L.E. N. Y. C. Totals 

S olan: Seal cites eee (75) (50) (35) 10) ihe bss 
SANURLY Ss es ea Le ok oe fe 677,000 408,000 287,000 104,000 1,476,0 
Pobruaryik. Weise eS a 475,000 338,000 240,000 88,000 1,141,000 
March ocrot ict ear 562,000 385,000 304,000 75,000 1,326,000 
April! yea ee ola ed 562,000 349,000 283,000 77,000 1,271,000 

Be ee ates oh pale 796,000 470,000 368,000 94,000 1,728,000 
Juneiche set ke ee ee DE. 817,000 405,000 386,000 108,000 1,716,000 
Ob A eres Mn ean an Rem Oe 685,000 386,000 441,000 80,000 1,592,000 
AUIRUSES/ ane otal. a Nala gsr 737,000 408,000 434,000 113,000 1,692,000 
September. vence aaa. aepont wah ees 694,000 309,000 371,000 100,000 1,474,000 
October... eA eee 854,000 433,000 375,000 134,000 1,796,500 
November..... 709,000 368,500 358,000 110,000 1,545,500 
December: 600k sae pce 560,000 336,000 266,000 111,000 1,273,000 

Ota art aE NE ro i tare 8,128,500 4,595,500 4,113,000 1,194,000 18,031,000 
Percentage by Railroads...... 45.1 25.5 22.8 6.6 100 





alleging a disadvantage of 58c. per ton 
on coal to the Northwest in competi- 
tion with Illinois shippers, as a result 
a cut of 28c. per ton became effective 
May 4. Thereupon the output in east- 
ern Ohio increased. 

The marketing of coal in a year of 
general business depression has not 
been without its perplexities for both 
coal operator and retailer. By Feb- 
ruary sales forces were being enlarged 
and additional salesmen calling upon 
manufacturer and dealer. A coal-trade 
tour was conducted over one northern 
Ohio railroad in an effort to induce 
various consumers to lay in their sup- 
ply of fuel during the time of plentiful 
car supply and a midsummer advertis- 
ing campaign was inaugurated by re- 
tailers urging domestic consumers to 
fill their bins. However, barring spotty 
improvement, inertia continued in the 
trade until late summer, when the steel 
industry began showing signs of new 
life and the carriers and public utilities 
began entering the market for fuel. 

With the exception of spot prices on 
slack, which reacted from the extreme 
low range of $1 to $1.25 per ton in 
June, the trend on all other grades of 
eastern Ohio coal was_ persistently 
downward. Because lump was pre- 
2 eee Se earn aaa 
SPOT PRICES, F.0.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL FROM PITTSBURGH NO. 8 DISTRICT, 

BY MONTHS, 1919-1921 
QUOTED ON CLEVELAND, OHIO, MARKET. 


1919 
Lump Mine Run Screenings 

January...... $2.60 $2.35 $2 35 
February...... 2.60 2.24 2S 
March... 225 ZeAS 1.80 
April 2222 2.04 1.62 
May) .0e4 2.34 2.00 1.58 
June. y 6... 2.10 2.05 legs 
July cess wae te DOSS, 2.23 1.85 
August...... 2.44 2.15 HE 
September..,.... 2.59 2.18 ae |" 
October.... 2.84 2.54 2.28 
November........ 2.60 255 2535 
December... 2.60 2.35 2535 

1920 
January... 2.60 235 235 
February. 2.60 2.35 2 35 
March... 2.60 2-35 2.35 
April. . 4.10 3.96 3.46 
May...... 4.81 4.70 4.46 
JUNE... s ob 7.50 7.40 6.87 
Julyce ee m3 10.00 9.75 9.56 
August....... , 11.00 11.00 10.50 
September....... 9.00 8.71 8.68 
October... .. 7.83 7.58 peas) 
November. . 5.85 5.41 5.05 
December. . 4.28 4.25 3.00 

1921 
January... 4.04 2.94 2.50 
February...... 3.80 2.46 2.34 
March.... 3.59 We GRE 1.90 
April taaee 3.47 2.24 2.06 
AAVe Sait a02D 2.33 1.90 
June tive. te ales: 2.16 1.36 
Silvas 3.25 2523 1.28 
Augcust.se >... ; 325 2.30 Wey dl 
September........ Sd eet 1.61 
October.  behte 3125 25 1.58 
November...... SMe 2.10 1.48 
December. . 3.10 2.03 1 50 


pared for Lake trade large quantities 
of slack came into the market when 
shipping was at its height and prices in 
the open market was quoted at $1.05 to 
$1.15. One large consumer was re- 
ported to have closed at that time for 


block, $4.50 
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upward of 200,000 tons for storage at 
$1 per ton. 

The peak of prices in the open mar- 
ket prevailed during the first month of 
the year, the top being about as fol- 
lows: Slack, $2.75; mine-run, $3; 
2-inch lump, $3.25; 14-inch lump, $4; 


Excepting slack lowest prices were 
reached in December, when spot range 
was about as follows: Slack, $1.75; 
mine-run, $1.95; 3-inch lump, $2.15; 13- 
inch lump, $2.40; block, $2.75. 

The coal industry of eastern Ohio 
has experienced a_ strenuous year, 
many mines being closed a greater part 
of the period, but relief is in sight now. 
Freight rates on this basic commodity 
may be lowered and the wage question 
disposed of in the not far distant 
future. 





Milwaukee Got More Coal Last Year Than a 
1920 But Was Unable to Sell It 


Wholesalers Who Fought for 1920 Deliveries Are Now Glad 
They Didn’t Win—Buyers Await Further Price Drop—Coal 
Men Watch Weather, Freight Rates and Miners’ Wages 


By H. BLEYER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HE business of marketing coal at 

Milwaukee during the calendar 
year 1921 was not up to the usual vol- 
ume because of a combination of mild 
weather, industrial depression and un- 
employment. Total receipts here were 
55,816 tons above 1920, so that yard 
stocks now are tremendous, though 
docks are not overloaded. 

The old truism “It is an illwind that 
blows nobody good” was exemplified to 
the satisfaction of coal wholesalers 
here. Many were unsuccessful in get- 
ting as much coal as was desired dur- 
ing the shipping season of 1920, despite 
strenuous efforts. They were saved 
from financial loss because of the mild 
winter which followed. As it was, sev- 
eral hundred thousand tons of bitumi- 
nous coal were carried over into the 
season just closed, upon which the own- 
ers had to suffer a material reduction 
in price. 

Bituminous coal showed a marked 
decline in price over 1920, but not as 
much as buyers expected. The drop 
was restricted by high rail rates and 
the fixed scale of miners’ wages. An- 
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OF COAL AT MILWAUKEE BY MONTHS IN 


thracite held steady throughout the 
season, notwithstanding a constant 
clamor for price cuts. Sales and de- 
liveries for the first six months of the 
coal year—April 1 to Oct. 1—were 
slow. Industrial plants ran low, and 
consumption of soft coal fell off heavily. 
Various industries which had hereto- 
fore maintained a steady flow of coal, 
thus accumulating stock piles, discon- 
tinued the practice and simply ordered 
enough to supply immediate needs. 
Buyers of anthracite coal likewise held 
back because of high prices, in the hope 
that something would turn up which 
would cause a drop. Then again, many 
consumers were out of employment and 
without means of providing for their 
winter requirements in advance. For 
the same reasons dealers in the interior 
cities failed to fill up their yards, as 
had been their custom in the past. 
The close of the shipping season of 
1921 finds the yards full to overflowing 
with both anthracite and bituminous 
coal. E. H. Uhrig, president of the 
Milwaukee Western Fuel Co., considers 
the stock of coal on hand at present 


1921 


(In Net Tons) 





——By Vessel 
Month Hard Soft 
JANUATY othe tae Seeks Bt nee: 
F6Druaryecan oe ee eos Paneer 
Mar chirre een ren Se OR Lo Mi ra 
April 43,100 154,579 
May perce bsteet ce ee oe 213,665 487,751 
DUDES ES aeons code eee: 135,435 524,840 
Julytiy = Sata eee ere 110,958 348,123 
AUGUSt. cece ee 42,002 330,887 
Septéemberstcuaen nce ce 102,492 183,692 
October: cso apc ee 108,028 289,544 
November......... E> 1092927 247,658 
Detemibent. micas, ston 56,968 7,000 
Total 3 atten Aga 1,022,645 2,574,074 
Dotal, 19Z0R eee oe 73,003 2,375,979 
Inereas: yas. .as¢e.es 5. 149;642 198,095 
Decrease.......... sfiate ease: 


* Hstimated. 

















—By Car-Ferry—~ —— By Rail —— Grand 

Hard Soft Hard Soft Total 
3,029 28,985 41 78,879 110,934 
9,450 25,685 118 71,241 106,494 
32,319 27867 weet ee 46,194 106,380 
10,570 27-930 eee ane 39,121 274,708 
5.551 15,749 50 72,521 795,287 
9,040 11,702 50 42,041 723,108 
10,320 13,052 632 29,804 512,889 
15,387 14,468 1,263 60,401 564,478 
9,473 25:9 | 6 Srteeatey a 55,586 377,199. 
12,370 27,436 1,090 108,610 547,078 
15,827 T9635 ae tee. 81,305 474,352 
8,135 15,934 #95 *84,569 172,701 
141,471 253,767 3,339 770,272 4,765,568 
90,174 315,632 5,058 1,049,906 4,709,752 

S29 Doing Reet eS cee ear, 2a 55,816 
Lieb es 61,865 1,719 2796349 ON esac hee 


es 
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RECEIPTS OF COAL AT MILWAUKEE 


MAP athe MATER Mas GLa PR rad td eT 210, ee iA eM 
PROD ROL STUNG We tte Shee, NS atte train anne nes 5 
Carferry, hard....... 
ANE: Bitiws fos easeh, Bek ie is he ee ee Peders 
Rail, hard 
VE ew ihe RPG onde as” gen aller cake a get ge Ae RE 





as ample, but says happenings during 
the next three months may bring about 
a marked change. 

Should the winter, as it advances, 
prove to be exceptionally cold, there is 
a possibility of a scarcity of coal, due 
to the fact that the so-called buyers’ 
strike prevented the dock men from 
obtaining as much coal as they desired. 
They lacked storage room, because coal 
did not move out by rail as fast as it 
came in by lake. 

In view of the uncertain conditions 





C O A he A G K 

1920 1921 Increase Decrease 
873,003 1,022,645 $49) 642 0 Woe, Cahtee. 
25373,979 2,574,074 195,095 owt Paks 

90,174 141,471 51,297 ae 3 
315,632 2535-7 G1) Vem feast 61,865 
5,058 12049 906 ee os os ak 1,719 
3,339 TA AH By a ag ca i 279,634 

4,709,752 4,765,568 





which were experienced during the last 
two years it is impossible to get any- 
body to make a prediction as to the 
business of 1922. Freight rates, min- 
ers’ wages and the weather are difficult 
to conjure with. The coal man has 
stopped guessing, and has made his 
mind up to take things as they come. 

Receipts of cargo coal, both hard and 
soft, and of hard coal by car ferry were 
noticeably larger than in 1920 but rail 
receipts fell off. The grand total, how- 
ever, is 55,816 tons above 1920. 


High-Volatile Field Produces Coal Under Fire 


Despite Guerilla War, Logan and Mingo Counties Produce 
Heavily to Meet Contracts—Much West Virginia and North- 
eastern Kentucky Fuel Pushed West Into Competitive Markets 


J. W. WEIR 
Elkins, W. Va. 


OUTHERN West Virginia, north- 

eastern Kentucky and _ Virginia 
found a poor market for their high- 
volatile coal during 1921. Freight 
rates to tidewater were prohibitively 
high and anyway there was little 
chance to sell abroad, so practically 
no coal moved eastward. For these 
reasons the product of this field com- 
peted in the West with other West 
Virginia and Kentucky districts. 

Despite all obstacles the Logan field 
eclipsed all previous output records. It 
produced over 10,000,000 tons. Other 
sections were low. Unorganized fields 
never passed the 50 per cent mark. 
Car supply, however, was good. 

High-volatile fuel steadily declined in 
price throughout the year. At no time 
was prepared quoted in excess of $4 a 
ton. Much of the time the price aver- 
aged between $3 and $3.50. It was 
during May and June that prices be- 
came somewhat firm. The British coal 
strike was on then. Prices also hard- 
ened on prepared the latter part of 
September, when a railroad _ strike 
threatened and there was much strike 
talk among miners. A rush of orders 
came for prepared and shipments were 
heavy for a time, but the reaction came 
later and during the last quarter of 
1921, notwithstanding the fact that 
colder weather had set in, prepared be- 
came a drug on the market. 

In a sense the Lakes proved the sal- 
vation of the high-volatile regions of 
southern West Virginia and _ north- 
eastern Kentucky. Shipments origi- 
nating in those areas were heavy as 
long as lake navigation was possible. 
The general movement of West Vir- 
ginia coal into Western markets was 
of more than passing significance, for 
during the war West Virginia coals 
were to a great extent zoned out of 
the West, and for a year or two after 


the war there was a much heavier 
eastern movement than was witnessed 
in 1921. West Virginia and northeast- 
ern Kentucky producers realized that 
they must look to Western outlets for 
their coal and opened agencies there. 
The year saw little change in the 
labor status of any of the fields in-the 
Middle Appalachian high-volatile area 
although there were frequent labor dis- 
turbances during the year growing out 
of the effort of the United Mine Work- 
ers to extend their influence into non- 
union territory, these disturbances as- 
suming formidable proportions late in 
August, when the uprising of miners 
and the attempted invasion of Logan 
and Mingo counties occurred. Through- 
out the year, however, the operators 
of the Logan and Mingo fields continued 
to operate their mines on a non-union 
basis and the Kanawha operators con- 
tinued to operate their mines on a union 
basis. The northeastern Kentucky field 
maintained its open-shop status. 
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Owing to declining prices the point 
was reached long before the end of the 
year where operators in non-union ter- 
ritory either had to shut down or cut 
wages. They cut. Operators in the 
union territory could not do this be- 
cause the United Mine Workers in- 
sisted upon the 1920 wage agreement. 
Therefore many of them closed their 
properties. 

The first three months of 1921 in 
the Logan district of West Virginia 
saw a market that discouraged pro- 
duction. The output was less than for 
the corresponding period of 1915. In 
April, however, production was slightly 
increased. May say a big increase and 
during June and July production re- 
mained high. Slight decreases occurred 
in August and September, but the out- 
put jumped to over a million tons in 
October and November. December pro- 
duction was estimated at slightly over 
750,000 tons. 

The 1921 monthly production record 
for the Logan district was: 


January...... 661,710 July......... 1,018,950 

February 479,930 ADBUSt.« . 2 as 9,700 

March 614,090 September... 939,910 

ADprillic soci: 772,920 October...... 1,175,600 

May-antieec. 1,048,640 November... 1,011,850 

Sunes. date 1,195,780 December.... *776,457 
*Estimated. 


Similar to other fields, the Logan 
district has felt the slackening of the 
tidewater market, but not to such an 
extent as those fields to the east. At 
least 70 per cent of Logan’s coal went 
West with a great part of this moving 
to the Lakes. The balance was sent 
eastward or was loaded as railroad 
fuel. The Chesapeake & Ohio has at- 


tempted to serve the field to the best 
of its ability and, with the exception 
of one month, maintained a 100 per 
The 


shortage of 


cent car supply. 
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equipment at that time was due to a 
heavy western movement, congesting 
the western gateways. 

Car rating of the mines in the Logan 
region was increased slightly owing 
to the plentiful supply of labor. The 
field is now in a position to serve 
both large and small consumers. 

In the Kanawha field the year 1921 
deserved to rank as one of the poorest 
in history. From the very outset of 
the year there was a greatly restricted 
output and as the year advanced the 
market slumped and production grew 
more limited. The bulk of the coaJ 
from this field was shipped West. Dur- 
ing the last two months of 1921 idle- 
ness was pronounced. Production was 
not over 10,000 tons a day. Nearly 
all the mines in this field are operated 
under a union contract so it was not 
possible to reduce wages. By the mid- 
dle of the year mine-run was down to 
$2.25, when production costs ranged 
from $2.25 to $2.65. By the end of 
the year it reached $1.25 a ton and 
prepared was offered at $2.25. It was 
possible to obtain a little more busi- 
ness and to speed up production some- 
what during the latter part of Septem- 
ber and the first part of October. 

The status of labor remained the 
same in this field until late in August, 
when thousands of miners from the 
Kanawha field tried to invade Logan 
County. Federal troops quelled the dis- 
turbance. Mining almost stopped. 

In the Mingo field trouble lasted 
through the first half of the year, yet 
the mines in that field managed to pro- 
duce between 75,000 and 100,000 tons 
of coal every week. 

Heavy tonnage from the Mingo field 
also moved West, though a fairly large 
percentage of the coal from this region 
was utilized by the Norfolk & Western 
and other railroads. Maintenance of 
production was due to the large ton- 
nage under contract. Even at the end 
of 1921, when idleness was very 
marked in other fields, it was possible 
to produce 75,000 tons a week although 
at the same time no market’s losses 
were running as high as 150,000 tons. 

Production in the Northeast Ken- 
tucky Coal Asscciation territory, known 
as the Big Sandy district of Kentucky, 
was decidedly below normal last year. 
The greater part of the coal produced 
in this district is the famous Elkhorn 
Byproduct, Miller’s Creek Block and 
Yellow Jacket coals. It is safe to say 
that at least 75 per cent of the loss of 
production can be attributed to ‘no 
market” conditions. Production for the 
entire year probably will show from 
20 to 23 per cent of full time. 

The new through rate in effect to 
Newport News for transshipment be- 
yond the Capes opens the export and 
coastwise market to the coal of this 
district. This undoubtedly will aid in 
large measure in stimulating produc- 
tion with a return of normal business. 

In northeastern Kentucky there is a 
general feeling of optimism, but many 
operators of southern West Virginia 
look for no improvement in the coal 
business before next autumn. 


COAL AGE 


Bad as the year was for southwest- 
ern Virginia, that field did not suffer 
as a majority of the coal fields of the 
country did. During only a few weeks 
did production fall under 50 per cent 
of 1920 figures, when a little over 10,- 
000,000 tons were produced. It is es- 
timated that production for 1921 was 
about 6,000,000 tons, or 60 per cent of 
1920. Coke production for 1920. was 
a little more than 1,000,000 tons and 
for 1921 it will not exceed 25 per cent 
of that. 

There was no labor disturbance of 
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any character during the year recently 
closed. This field is a non-union one. 
Good feeling prevails between labor and 
operators. 
in this field are native born. Not more 
than 5 per cent and certainly not ex- 
ceeding 10 per cent are foreigners. 
While operators in this field hesitate 
about predicting for the future, there 
is no doubt that more coal has been 
consumed during the last sixty days 
than has been produced, so there should 
be far less coal in storage than on 
Nov. 1 and demand should appear soon. 





Byproduct Coke Ovens Surpass Beehives 


Ratio of Output During 1921 Is About 88 to 12, 
Though Capacities Are Fifty-Fifty—Coke Prices 
Flounder Down to $2.75 but Stiffen as New Year Cpens 


By B. E. V. LuTy 


N July, 1921, when blast-furnace 

operations in the United States were 
at the lowest point for many years, 
the production of coke, according to 
the reports of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, was 12 per cent beehive and 
88 per cent byproduct. The existing 
coking capacity is approximately one- 
half beehive and one-half byproduct. 
The surviving beehive ovens apparently 
exist for the purpose of taking the 
peak off the load in coke demand. 
When the requirements are light, bee- 
hive production decreases more than 
byproduct production. 

The working out of this general 
principle is seen most clearly in the 
case of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. With its subsidiary the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. it is by far the largest 
coke-producing interest in the Con- 
nellsville region. At the same time 
the corporation has large byproduct 
coking plants distributed at practically 
all of its blast furnaces. For four 
months or more in 1921 the Frick 
company did not operate a single oven 
in the Connellsville region. 

The region as a whole (Connells- 
ville and Lower Connellsville), accord- 
ing to the weekly reports of the 
Connellsville Courier, dropped to a rate 
of production of about 20,000 tons a 
week in the latter part of July. Years 
ago the region had produced more than 
400,000 tons a week. The region’s 
output for the year, as reported by the 
Courier, was 3,572,417 tons, while ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 tons had been 
produced in three years, 1906, 1912 and 
19138. 

However, the Connellsville region did 
not suffer as much as did many other 
industries in 1921. For one thing, the 
region sold much coal to the byproduct 
ovens that were taking the place of its 
own beehive ovens and on account of 
the high cost of producing coal, at 
union mines it had a large trade in 
steam coal and in medium-grade gas 
coal. 

The year opened with wages in the 


Connellsville region at the Frick scale 
of Sept. 1, 1920. This scale, making 
allowance for difference in mining con- 
ditions, parallels the union scale. The 
price of coke had been on the toboggan 
for some time and was not at the 
bottom. Spot furnace coke had sold 
at $18 to $19 in July and August, 1920, 
and had just passed under $8 at the 
close of the year. 

The full extent of the liquidation 
that was in store for the iron and 
steel industry was not realized by the 
Connellsville coke operators. 
had been made for coke for 1921 de- 
livery that proved not worth the paper 
they were written on. It was im- 
possible for the furnaces involved to 
run. Coke costs were too high. Coke 
prices continued to decline and by 
April 1 or earlier the independent 
operators in the region began reducing 
wages in an effort to get a cost that 
would enable them to interest buyers. 

May 16 the Frick scale was reduced, 
but soon independents began making 
additional reductions, thus culminating 
in the independent scale of July 1, with 
a pick-mining rate of $2.06 per 100 bu.,; 
against $2.65 in the Frick scale of 
May 16 and $3.24 in the general scale 
of Sept. 1, 1920. Aug. 1 the Frick 
scale was reduced the ‘second time, 
with a mining rate of $2.38. Not con- 
tent with their scale of July 1, 
although it was below even the newly 
reduced Frick scale, some operators in 
August undertook to make a further 
reduction. This caused so much trouble 
that about Sept. 1 the independents, 
instead of making a further reduction, 
advanced to the Frick scale. 

Coke prices were thoroughly liqui- 
dated by the beginning of July when 
spot furnace coke sold at $3 and less. 
When wages were advanced later the 
market stiffened somewhat, but at the 
close of the year it was down again, 
the year closing with spot furnace coke 
at $2.75@$3, while the lowest price 
quotable on first quarter contracts was 
$3.95. 


A majority of the miners — 


Contracts. 
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Gut in Coal Freights, Morrow Thinks, Would Increase 
Rail Traffic and Reduce Operating Expense 


By PAUL WOOTON 


Washington Correspondent of CoAL AGE 


O NEW arguments were brought forward by the 
Nicxssier: last week in the oral presentation of their 

case before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which has under consideration the subject of a general rate 
reduction. A considerable portion of the time has been 
taken up in reading and explaining statistical data contained 
in the various exhibits submitted by the carriers. Practi- 
cally all of the discussion has been general, coal being 
mentioned only incidentally. Daniel Willard attempted to 
show that the Baltimore & Ohio under no conditions could 
stand a 10 per cent reduction in coal rate, but his calcula- 
tions were in error and the corrections as to some of his 
conclusions were submitted the following day. It was 
brought out that the average revenue derived from coal 
transportation was $2.27 per ton. 

The examination of the carriers’ witnesses was particu- 
larly weak. Due to the failure of the Senate to confirm 
Commissioners Aitchison and -Hall, this entire proceeding— 
one of the most important in the history of the Commis- 
‘sion—is being conducted by Commissioners Esch and Lewis. 
Due to the short time that the latter commissioners have 
been in office, their knowledge of the intricacies of the 
situation naturally is limited. It would not be surprising 
if considerable delay results before the confirmation of 
Commissioners Hall and Aitchison, since a very determined 
fight is being made in the Senate on the ground that the 
South is not represented on the Commission. 


Wuy N. C. A. FAvors RATE REDUCTIONS 


When J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the National 
Coal Association, takes the stand in the rate-reduction case, 
now being heard by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
he will endeavor to show that the two thousand members 
of the National Coal Association, who produce 60 per cent 
of the country’s bituminous coal output, believe that material 
reductions in the freight rates on bituminous coal would 
increase the traffic of the carriers and reduce their operat- 
ing expense. He will take the position that a considerable 
reduction in the carrying charges of bituminous coal is 
necessary to a general revival of business and industry, upon 
which the carriers must depend for increased revenue. He 
expects to be able to prove that the railroads’ fuel bill has 
been reduced to the point where that saving alone will more 
than offset the loss in revenue which would result from a 
substantial reduction in the rate on coal. The point will 
be emphasized that the National Coal Association does not 
urge a general reduction in the rates upon all classes of 
freight. The position of the association is that bituminous 
coal is so vital to the economic life of the nation as to 
deserve special consideration by the commission. Incidental 
to this contention he will point out that the bituminous coal 
industry pays $50,000,000 in freight bills on other com- 
modities. 

The point will be emphasized that the National Coal Asso- 
ciation is anxious that the carriers receive a fair and 
adequate return, not only because such a return is just to 
them but because it is essential to the general prosperity 
and welfare of the country. Mr. Morrow will call attention 
to the fact that the prosperity of the carriers is of particular 
importance to the bituminous coal industry because the rail- 
roads constitute its largest customer, and because adequate 
transportation facilities and service are particularly essen- 
tial to the bituminous coal business. In that connection Mr. 
Morrow’s remarks to the commission will be in substance as 
follows: ; 

While the National Coal Association sincerely desires the 
financial position of the railways to be preserved, it is firmly 
convinced that substantial reductions in bituminous coal 
freight rates are a prerequisite to industrial and business 
revival in the United States. Upon this the prosperity of 


the carriers as well as the nation at large, in the last 
analysis, must depend. They are convinced that a material 
reduction in bituminous coal rates will act as a stimulus 
to business and will tend to increase the revenues, reduce the 
operating expenses of the carriers and add to their net return 
rather than diminish that return. The facts which lead to 
that conclusion apply with particular force to this basic 
commodity which enters so generally into the economic and 
social well-being of the nation, and the entire propriety of 
substantial nationwide reductions in the present level of 
bituminous coal rates will be urged upon the commission. 

Other points which will be made by Mr. Morrow in the 
course of his argument will be along the following line: 

American industry has been built on cheap power and 
fuel. Before the war the United States had all of the ad- 
vantages which go with the availability of coal at a lower 
price than coal could be delivered at the factories of any 
other important commercial nation. The cost of bituminous 
coal f.o.b. mines to industrial consumers then ranged from 
90c. to $1.50 per ton. That coal was moved to factories on 
low freight rates. Tremendous quantities moved on short 
hauls at nominal transportation cost. Manufacturers now 
feel that lower costs of coal at their plants are necessary 
to the re-establishment of normal production conditions in 
their plants. Low-cost coal at our factories is the very 
cornerstone of a normal business. 

Any material reduction in the delivered costs of bitu- 
minous coal in the immediate future must come chiefly 
from nationwide reductions in freight rates. The mine 
operator has no profit which he can reduce in an effort to 
lower the cost of coal to the consumer. 


LAsbor Is LARGEST ELEMENT OF BITUMINOUS COST 


The largest single element in the cost of bituminous coal 
is labor. It may be argued that wages should be reduced 
so as to make coal available at a lower price. Wages have 
been reduced to the approximate level of November, 1917, 
throughout the districts which are not controlled by the 
United Mine Workers. A similar reduction has been put 
into effect in some of the union fields. In the remaining 
fields it is safe to say that wages will be reduced on April 
1. These coming wage reductions in the union fields, how- 
ever, already have been discounted to some extent in the 
present price of coal. ’ 

According to the market reports of Coal Age, the average 
price of coal in the United States today is $2.13 per ton. 
This is 46c. below the average price for the United States 
fixed by the U. S. Fuel Administration on a wage scale ap- 
proximating that now in effect in the non-union fields, and 
much below the scale now paid in the union fields. The 
competition of non-union coal has necessitated reductions 
in the current price of coal in the union districts. The 
higher-cost mines in each district are closed. Thus the 
unionized fields, although they are continuing to carry out 
their government-made wage contract and are paying those 
high wages to their men, have seen the price of coal set by 
the competition of the producers of other districts in which 
wages have been reduced. Bituminous coal mines, like the 
railways, cannot operate permanently at a loss. Capital in- 
vested in coal mines must enjoy a reasonable and adequate 
return. At present this industry, as a whole, is running at 
a loss. 

With the average freight charge on bituminous coal $2.27 
per ton, with mine prices down to an average of $2.13 per 
ton, with no profit left the operator, with wage reductions 
already largely discounted, it is obvious that so far as the 
delivered cost of coal to the industrial consumer is con- 
cerned, any material reductions in the immediate future 
must come chiefly from cuts in the freight rates. 

Coal freight reductions will accrue to the direct financial 
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benefit of coal consumers. Approximately 85 per cent of all 
bituminous coal is sold f.o.b. mines and the consumer him- 
self pays the freight. This applies to nearly all coal which 
goes into industrial consumption. The domestic consumer 
can rely upon competition to insure his getting the benefit 
of reductions in freights. With the competitive situation in 
this industry as it is today it is certain that freight reduc- 
tions will go through to the domestic consumer, as well as 
to the industrial user. : 

An average reduction of 60c. per ton on bituminous coal 
for example, would release nearly $1,000,000 a day to be 
spent in other ways. Such an addition to the daily pur- 
chasing power of the people in itself would be a powerful 
stimulus to business revival. A lower level of rail rates 
combined with wage reductions in the spring would estab- 
lish confidence in the stability of a lower level of fuel and 
power costs. Uncertainty as to the future delivered cost 
of bituminous coal is one of the important factors holding 
back the resumption of industrial enterprise. 

Our overseas coal exports have almost disappeared in the 
last few months. Rate reductions would have an important 
bearing on the export coal trade. In an effort to hold 
foreign business, drastic reductions have been made in 
prices. In some instances only a few cents per ton have 
been received for the coal at the mine. Vessels can be 
chartered for the bare expense of operation. Thus the 
overseas business depends absolutely upon a heavy reduction 
in the rates to tidewater. 

A reduction in rates would mean a large saving to many 
railroads, such as the New England carriers, which have no 
coal mines on their lines. Such roads use nearly fifty mil- 
lion tons of coal annually. The lower fuel cost would be re- 
flected in the price the railroads are compelled to pay for the 
materials, supplies and equipment which they buy. 

Increase in freight rates on a commodity like coal has a 
far different result than with similar increases on manu- 
factured products. The consumer of coal looks at the 
heavy increase in the transportation charge in a wholly dif- 
ferent way than does the prospective buyer of a motor car. 
Even though the freight rate doubled on motor cars it prob- 
ably would mean the addition of only $20 in the total cost of 
the car to the average purchaser. The freight rate does 
not constitute a sufficient percentage of the total value of 
the article to interfere with its purchase. 

The reduction in the price of bituminous coal to the car- 
riers probably will average during 1922 about $1 per ton 
less than in 1921. If the production of bituminous coal in 
1922 should aggregate 450,000,000 tons, and if the carriers 
took the usual percentage of that output, 125,000,000 tons, 
the direct reduction in the cost of operations would aggre- 
gate $125,000,000. Assuming that 85,000,000 tons of this 
fuel coal will be used by carriers which originate coal ton- 
nage and upon which they will pay no freight, we will have 
left 365,000,000 tons of coal on which freight will be paid 
in 1922. If that entire $125,000,000 saving in the cost of 
their fuel were devoted to a reduction in the freight rates on 
the 365,000,000 tons remaining, it would permit an average 
reduction in freight rates of 37c. per ton. A reduction in 
freight rates on that 365,000,000 tons, however, would in- 
clude a reduction on at least 40,000,000 tons of coal used by 
the non-originating coal carriers, thus making possible a 
much greater reduction per ton. The savings which the 
carriers could make in their operating expenses through 
the lower cost of coal would in itself permit of a sub- 
stantial reduction in their rates on coal without any: loss 
of revenue whatever to the carriers as a whole. 

The argument of George Cushing, managing director of 
the American Wholesale Coal Association, for reductions in 
coal freight rates to be presented before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, will be reviewed in Coal Age next week, 
Jan. 26. 





Opens Bids for Coal for Ohio Institutions 


IDS for coal for state institutions of Ohio opened Jan. 4 

by the Ohio Board of Purchase were as follows: Colum- 

bus State Hospital, Columbus—11,000 tons Hocking mine- 

run, Wayne Coal Co., $3.50; same nut, pea and slack, $3.10, 
delivered on switch. 

Ohio Penitentiary, Columbus—9,000 tons Hocking mine- 
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run, Lexis Coal Co., Columbus, $3.30; same nut, pea and 
slack, Wayne Coal Co., $3.10. 
State House and Grounds, Columbus—1,300 tons Hocking 


mine-run, Essex Coal Co., Columbus, $3.45; same nut, pea _ 


and slack, Wayne Coal Co., $3.10. 
Longview Hospital, Carthage—3,500 tons Pocahontas 
mine-run, General Hocking Coal & Fuel Co., Columbus, $4.43. 


Government Takes a Hand in Effort to 
Avert Strike of Coal Miners 


VERY possible effort is to be made by the government 

to prevent a coal strike in the spring when the coal 
wage agreements expire. This means that the President 
and his Cabinet members will exert all possible influences 
to have the operators and miners get together and adjust 
the new wage schedules. Secretary Hoover already has 
conferred with railroad operators and brotherhoods and 
with John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers. 
It is expected that the operators will desire reduced wages, 
while the miners probably will insist on maintenance of the 
present scales, if not an increase. 

The government hopes that production will not cease 
pending settlement of the wage question and that the 
settlement will be mutually acceptable on both sides with 
no ill feeling displayed. It was stated at the White House 
on Friday, Jan. 13, that several members of the admin- 
istration, meaning, of course, the Cabinet members, had 
been particularly interested in discussion and activities look- 
ing toward an early settlement. It was said that the ad- 
ministration’s activities in this connection will be centered 
under Secretary of Commerce Hoover, with Secretary of 
Labor Davis preparing all possible data bearing on wages. 

The Department of Labor is taking advantage of the 
time intervening before coal wage negotiations begin to 
assemble this data on wages and conditions. Hywel Davis, 
one of the members of the department’s conciliation service, 
who was formerly president of the Kentucky Coal Operators’ 
Association, has been assigned by the department to collect 
it. In addition the department has instructed all of its 
conciliators to furnish information they may be able to ob- 
tain as to wages and conditions of employment. 


Urges Adoption of Fuel Yard Contract of 
All Government Departments 


ECOMMENDATION that all departments of the govern- 

ment adopt, with certain modifications, the form of 
contract now used by the Government Fuel Yards, for the 
purchase of their coal requirements, is made by the commit- 
tee on the Government Form of Coal Contract of the Na- 
tional Coal Association, consisting of G. W. Reed, of Chicago, 
vice-president of the Peabody Coal Co., chairman; Thomas 
F. Farrell, of New York, vice-president of the Pocahontas 
Fuel Co., and John S. Brydon, of Somerset, Pa., president of 
the Quemahoning Coal Co. 

Among other things, the committee recommends modifica- 
tion of clause 20, giving the government the right to 
terminate contracts and that part of clause 9 covering in- 
crease or decrease in the price be modified, specifying par- 
ticulars. Coal purchases for battleships, is excepted from 
recommendations, on the ground that the rate of shipment 
of coal intended for such use cannot be forecast with 
accuracy. 

The suggested changes in the form of contract used by 
the Government Fuel Yards will, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, meet with the approval of bidders on government 
fuel. In this connection the committee calls attention to 
certain “undesirable and dangerous” features, from the 
standpoint of the producer and seller, in the form of con- 
tract now in use by some of the government departments, 
which, it states, result in the loss to the government of ad- 
vantages in price, service and quality which its credit should 
attract. 

The committee’s report has been submitted to F. E. Wad- 
leigh, head of the coal section of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in response to his request that it make 
a study of the subject. 


—— a or 
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Watkins Urges Westmoreland Operators to 
Join National Coal Association 


ae operators in the Westmoreland non-union field 

were urged to join the National Coal Association in an 
address given Saturday, Jan. 14, before the Westmoreland 
Coal Club at Greensburg, Pa., by Thomas H. Watkins, 
President of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation. 
The association, which he announced is soon to change its 
name to the National Association of Bituminous Coal Pro- 
ducers, spoke for the coal industry during the war and is 
the logical spokesman now. It can protect the industry as 

- it did when it helped prevent the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion interfering unnecessarily with the trade, and has per- 
formed many other valuable services, including the de- 
sign of an accounting system which will save many a coal 
man from bankruptcy. 

In touching upon problems of the industry today, Mr. 
Watkins declared that employers of non-union mine labor 
are directly interested in the impending conflict between 
the United Mine Workers and union operators. 

The only protection this country has today, he said, “lies 
in the fact that the non-union mines of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Alabama and a few small outlying sections” are 
in position to produce a substantial portion of the soft coal 
this country needs. The country owes “a debt of gratitude” 
to the operators in these fields, Mr. Watkins said, for 
“maintaining through bitter struggles and hard trials their 
right to employ labor on such terms as may be agreed upon 
without the influence of the professional labor leader. 

“The right of labor to organize is not denied, but when 
once organized, it must, and will, in time be forced to recog- 
nize the obligations that in the end follow every aggrega- 
tion of capital, labor, or other group which attempts to 
usurp power to the detriment of other classes of society.” 
The miners’ union by refusing to recognize present condi- 
tions and to carry its share of the burden of deflation, he 
said, has “ceased to be an organization with which either 
the public or the operators can continue to deal.” 

Mr. Watkins did not hesitate to say that government in- 
tervention in a strike, if one occur, would be a failure, if it 
followed the policy of the President’s Bituminous Coal 
Commission of 1920, which attempted “to fasten upon one 
group of men a contract which leaves the other free to act” 
as they like. Particularly significant was his statement 
that no group of operators without “committing financial 
suicide or without betraying the interests of their custom- 
ers and the public” could agree in advance to abide by the 
awards of any future commission that does not leave each 
district on an equitable, fairly competitive basis,” free to 
meet fair competition from other producing districts. 

“Tt is not wise’ Mr. Watkins declared, “for operators, 
union or non-union, to take advantage of the situation 
which exists at this moment to push labor too far or to 
reduce wages below a reasonable standard; the reactions 
from such unwise practice might be detrimental to all. If 
labor leaders are blind to their responsibilities to the rest 
of society that is no reason why we should be blind to our 
responsibility to our employees.” Arguing that labor will 
have a leader and that the employer, not the professional 

~ agitator, is the natural leader, he said it was evident that 
the employer should devote his time and thought to new 
methods that promise less strife and more co-operation. 





Howat’s Removal from Office Approved 


Pee ORS EY restraining order was served early in 
December on John L. Lewis, international president of 
the United Mine Workers of America, forbidding him from 
acting on his order removing from office Alexander Howat, 
president of the Kansas district. Judge Samuel A. Dew, of 
the Jackson County Circuit Court, of Missouri, refused on 
Jan. 14 to make the injunction permanent, holding that the 
Howat board had ignored the committee of Lewis’ appoint- 
ment when that committee advised that work be resumed 
pending arbitration. The officers had also ignored recom- 
mendations of the International Executive Board that the 


district officers order the mine workers to discontinue the 
strike. 
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Judge Dew said: “The evidence shows that the plaintiff, 
Howat, publicly stated that as long as he remained in jail 
he hoped no coal would be dug nor until the Industrial Court 
law of Kansas was repealed. The plaintiffs, defying the 
existing law and courts of a sister state with one hand, 
appeal to the law and tribunals of Missouri with the other,” 
the order continued. “No man or set of men can violate 
and defy the Kansas laws and at the same time get relief 
from the courts of equity of a sister state.” 

The operating contracts, the Court asserted, contain 
“several plain provisions prohibiting any and all cessations 
of work pending arbitration of grievances,” adding that this 
is “just as binding on the miners as on the mine owners.” 


Over Three Hundred Indictments in Logan: 


Troopers Serving Warrants Are Shot 


RANK KEENEY, president of district No. 17; Fred 

Mooney, secretary-treasurer of that district; William 
Blizzard, president of Subdistrict No. 4, and A. C. Porter, 
secretary of Subdistrict No. 2, were indicted on Jan. 13 by 
the Grand Jury of Logan County on a charge of treason. 
About 300 indictments in all were openly returned, but there 
are other indictments for treason where the names of the 
defendants are not made public, as the men have not been 
arrested. 

The treason alleged is the attempt to overthrow Governor 
Morgan’s proclamation of martial law in Mingo County and 
the raising of an army against the State of West Virginia 
and other acts prejudicial to the safety and welfare of the 
state. Keeney, Mooney and Blizzard are among ninety men 
being held in the county jail of Logan County on charges of 
conspiracy and of aiding, abetting and counseling Frank 
Kitchin in the alleged killing of John Gore, a Logan County 
deputy sheriff at the battle of Blair Mountain, where the 
armed march was stopped. 

When the troopers of the State Constabulary attempted 
on Jan. 15 at Dry Branch, Cabin Creek, to arrest a miner on 
a Logan County capias two of them were shot and seriously 
wounded, the shooting being done, it is said, by two relatives 
of the miner. The arrested man got away, and forty troopers 
were started on a hunt for the men. 


Deprecates Delay in Reading Dissolution 


OLICITOR General Beck, on behalf of the government, 

has requested the Supreme Court to affirm the dis- 
solution decree in the Reading coal case handed down by the 
District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
He says the decree should not be disturbed by a small 
minority of stockholders on the narrow question of tech- 
nical right as between different classes of stockholders. 
The same court action has been asked by W. B. and Madge 
F. Kurtz, holders of preferred stock in the Reading Coal 
Co., by Adrian Iselin and others as a committee representing 
certain first and second preferred stockholders, and by 
Joseph E. Widener and the Reading Company. 


Twenty Acres Cave In at Glen Alden Mine 


HREE men were entombed and as many more were 

injured and others had narrow escapes from death when 
a twenty-acre section of the Glen Alden Coal Co.’s National 
mine at Scranton, Pa., caved in on Jan. 13. The area thus 
affected was known as the Devil’s Eyebrow. It appears 
that thirty-five men were at work in the section at the 
time and that the area being worked was one of those old 
badly gutted areas with weak pillars often found in old 
mines. Another company had worked this area fifty years 
ago. 

As it lay about 150 ft. below the surface the injury 
done to the surface buildings was not as severe as would 
have been the case had the seam had shallower cover. 
Cracks to the surface were formed, however, it is alleged, 
and much consternation resulted, as further caving was 
feared. In the mine the fall created a severe air blast which 
sent dust up the shaft. On Jan. 15 the bodies of the three 
men had not been recovered though a hundred men were 
engaged in attempting their rescue. 
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Weekly Review 


; IGNS of the anticipated buying movement against 
a possible coal strike this spring are beginning to 


appear. Throwing off the holiday sluggishness, in- . 


dustries are again getting into operation, but with little 
increased speed. This slow improvement, coupled with 
a decided tendency to make overtures for future require- 
ments, has halted the decline in bituminous production 
and prices. 

The stock pile is being left more or less undisturbed 
and current needs are being largely supplied from the 
spot market. The removal of the transportation tax and 
the present extremely good values offering have about 
convinced buyers that prices will not be much lower, at 
least until a wage readjustment is made. However, the 
urgency of fuel requirements is not yet manifesting 
itself to the extent of any sharp turn for the better. 


IMPROVEMENT IN IRON AND STEEL ENCOURAGES 


Another encouraging factor is the recent upturn 
in iron and steel. Orders from railroads and other 
sources have caused an upward revision of the April 1 
estimate of activities in the steel trade. A month ago 
60 per cent was the figure given by conservative leaders 
in the steel industry. Developments since then have 
caused these same authorities to increase this estimate 
to 70 per cent. Buying of coal by all industries has 
been so low since last October that any material expan- 
sion of activities will at once bring buyers back into 
the market. 

The new year has brought about a crop of failures in 
the wholesale trade. Several consolidations have also 
taken place. The elimination of some bargain-lot whole- 
salers is of distinct benefit to the responsible members 
.of the trade and the grouping of important interests 
should help the industry in times like these when in- 
creased financial facilities enable a better line of credit. 

Anthracite producers are finding a better market, as 
colder weather has aided retail distribution. Some idle 
collieries have resumed work and independent quota- 
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tions have stiffened slightly. However, retailers are 
still rather well stocked and their replacement orders 
are below normal. 
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Coke consumers have apparently satisfied their con- 
tract requirements for the first quarter, as that market 
has softened. Spot tonnage is stiffer due to the low pro- 
duction and the two markets are thus being brought 
into more natural alignment. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production was greatly improved during the first week of 
January. The total output was 7,460,000 tons, according to 
the Geological Survey, as compared with 5,996,000 tons 
the week preceding, the daily output increasing from 1,199,- 
000 to 1,437,000 tons. Loadings on the first two days of 
last week—Jan. 9-10—indicate a further increase for that 
period. 

Non-union mines, with their lower costs, are of course 
getting the bulk of the competitive business offering. At 
the present prices, it is realized that much of the coal from 
organized fields is going at figures very near, if not below 
production costs. ‘Consequently, the next step in the process 
of general readjustment is the reduction in union wage 
scales. Many union operators are actually running at a 
loss in the meantime, justifying their action by a determi- 
nation to retain old customers at any cost until their wage 
scales shall have been pared down to allow a profit. The 
necessity for relief is growing daily and April 1 will cer- 
tainly see operators ready to insist on a wage cut. 


Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 

BITUMINOUS COAL 

Average per 

Week Ended Production working da; 
Dec. 24-492 Uwe: as.2 as 7,468,000 
Dec. 31, 1921 (6).. 5,996,000 
rine 7, 1922 (a).. 7,460,000 
Calendar year, 1919. 465,860,000 
Calendar year, 1920 556,516,000 
Calendar year, 1921 (a) 407,000,000 
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Jan, 7 -Ca);. ek 1,597,000 
December, A92D evga: 0 

Calendar year, 1921. 


fine 


19/8 - 19/9, 




















Dec. 31, 1921 (0).. 
Jan, 7, 1922 (a). 
Calendar year, 1921 (a). 5; sor ‘000 


(a) Subject to revision. (6) Revised from last report. 











Jan. Feb. Mar. 





+ 
5: 
a 


» *Net tons, f.o.b. mines. 
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A meeting of miners and operators of the George’s Creek 
and Upper Potomac fields was held in Baltimore last week, 
to discuss lowered wages as an alternative to closed mines. 
The meeting was deadlocked on the issue and the situation 
will probably go unchanged until April 1, except for some 
individual wage agreements. 

Hampton Roads dumpings for the week ended Jan. 7 were 
220,748 net tons, as compared with the previous week’s 
figure of 199,125 tons. New England took 156,944 tons 
of the total and bunkers 34,213. There is less coal at the 
piers and that market is in better shape with the fewer 
attempts to force coal on coast-wise buyers. 


RECEIPTS OF COAL IN NEW ENGLAND BY TIDE AND RAIL 
(In Thousands of Net Tons) 




















= Anthracite Bituminous 
Month Tide Rail Total Tide Rail Total 
DIOCODEN he oo aces Serpe 324 595 919 1,003 644 1,647 
November.......... 255 615 870 869 712 1,581 
December (a)....... 281 Lye 838 910 560 1,470 
Total 1921 (a) str. to; 104 7,654 11,358 8,824 8,362 17,186 
Total 1920...0% 2. 3,520 7,734 11,255 10,211 12,222 23,433 
otal 09 l9.n5.<6s 3,309 7,268 10,578 8,527 9,654 18,182 
avait ele.c. ¥. 3. 4,116 9,504 13,621 16,057 11,114 27,171 


(a) Subject to revision. 


The New England all-rail movement declined during the 
~week ended Jan. 7 to 1,953 cars from 2,378 in the week 
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previous. Railroad tonnage is lower and shippers are almost 
out of the running at points competitive with the Southern 
coals by water. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production during the first week of the year was 1,281,000 
net tons, as compared with 862,000 tons in Christmas week. 
Domestic sizes are in better call. Even steam grades are 
moving easily as supplies had been reduced. 


IMPORTS OF ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL INTO CANADA 
DURING THE FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 1921, WITH 
COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR 1915-1920 (a) 


(Net Tons) 

BY GST ee Wee ea Mere Noni oke Shs <5 aahins’a stot Anthracite Bituminous 
eR Bho” Sat der the AL AP ee CN ee aa ers bee ies Sem ie. 2,940,000 5,588,000 
1 DIG tee ee A ee a i ee ew ew 3,474,000 9,421,000 
LDU eiicr a itta Ne aM eee eRe TN oes Oe ee Bayes 3,990,000 11,432,000 
LOC Se meats ore, Sire, Sen aaah ob csttene Mier one Sante evans 3,503,000 12,686,000 
1D Oe cee ees. steel ae. eine saad FREE yo haee Sites 3,707,000 9,341,000 
TNS es Cae aN, Ae es Pe en ee oe en a 3,698,000 10,144,000 
PD lee eet eee, cater Me coe se RE EGON Sn ea 3,521,000 10,206,000 

(a) For several reasons the statistics.of imports from the 


United States, kept by the Canadian Government, and the Ameri- 

can statistics of exports to Canada do not agree exactly, the 

quantities recorded by the Canadian Government usually being 

somewhat smaller. The Canadian figures are here used as they 

prpresces the rate at which coal was received for consumption in 
anada 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


























Market Dee. 19 Jan.2 Jan 9 Jan. 16 Market Dec. 19 Jan.2 Jan. 9 Jan. 16 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1922 1922 1922+ Quoted 1921 1922 1922 1922+ 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $3.60 $3.55 $3.40 $3.25@$3.60 Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... $1.15 $1.40 $1.45 si. 35@ ‘i. 65 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus... 22.13 215, 532) 152. 00G@42.30;m Pitta: No, Slump: «Jon... Cleveland.... 3.00 3.05 2.85 00@ 4.00 
Pocahontas screenings.... Columbus.... 1.55 1.65 1.50 1.35@ 1.65 Pitts. No. 8minerun...... Cleveland.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 > 05(@ 2.15 
Pocahontas lump....... Chicago..... 3.10 3.10 3.10 2.50@ 3.75 Pitts. No. 8screenings..... Cleveland.... 1.60 1.95 1.90 1.90@ 2.00 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... D220 2, 000 2-00. 3200 Mid 
Pocahontas lump......... Cincinnati... 3.25 ~~3.25--, 3,00 2.75@.3.25 west 
Pocahontas mine run..... Cincinnati... 2.10 2.05 1.90 1.85@ 2.00 Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... 3.80 3,80 3.80. 3.00@ 4.05 
Pocahontas screenings.... Cincinnati... 1.40 1.55 1.25  1.15@ 1.50 Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.65@ 3.00 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston.'... ..; 4.80 4.70 4.70 4.70@ 4.90 Franklin, ae screenings.. nw Chicago. . ..- 205 = 21025 2-00 1.75@ 2.25 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 1S8020°2.05.. -205 -12.75@ 7335.~ Central, Ti. 1 MIMAD eet Aare Chicago..... Se hl ss 10s 95 10). 287507 3.50 
~ Cambria mine zo Boston...... 2.35 2.50 2.50 2.95@ 2.65 Central, Til. mine run..... Chicago 250i 2 5088 255020525) 2i575 
Somerset mine run....... Boston..,... 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.60@ 2.00 Central, Tll. screenings.... Chicago 1.80505 1.90" EL. 80.5 21..65@ 2.500 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard). >. New Yorks. |°3.005003.15>. 3.15 °2.75@. 8326. Ind. 4th Vein lumps es... Chicago..... BSD ie So Die ee SOUS a 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia. 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... LUA Ieee DO 2.59" bd 40G Leas 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Baltimore... 2.35 2.40 2.50 2%.10@ 2.50 Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. . Chicago..... Zola Det t 22VOR 1290G 2225 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.20 2.35 2.15 2.15@ 2.30 Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2 OU ee 2295.02.95. 2. 60@) 3.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 2.30 2°30 2.30 2.10@ 2.50 Ind. 5th Vein mine run. hicago..... yA ae i Ep Js eo ay Lo ei WO |) 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 2.15 2.20 2.10 2.10@ 2.15 Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. : Chicago... .. 1.65 1.80 1.65 1.50@ 1.85 
Pool 10 CH. Gr. Low Vol.) New York... 2.00 2.10 1.90 1.80@ 2.10 Standard RUMD Maieete es St. Louis 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 3.00 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia, 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90@ 2.10 Standard mine run....... St. Louis. 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.80@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 2.00 2.00 1.75 1.75@ 2.00 Standard screenings...... St. Louis 125-0 655 71 49) T2511 350 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65@ 1.80 West. Ky. lump.......... Louisville 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.50@ 8.00 
‘Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.80 West. Ky. mine run...... Louisville... 1.75 1.90 1.90 1.50@ 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimorés.... sUa4> ela. 22]. N25 1.80 West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.40 1.65 1.25 1.00@ 1.50 
High-Volatile, Eastern! . South and Southwest 
“Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... New York... 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 BigSeamlump.......... Birmingham.. 3.65 3.35 3.35 2.50@ 8.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St. Philadelphia. 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.45@ 1.60 Big Seam mine run. - Birmingham.. 2.10 2.10 2.10 1.90@ 2.30 
“Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Baltimore... 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.40 Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham., 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.00@ 2.30 
Pittsburgh Sc’d. gas...... Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.60@ 2.70 : y.lump.......... Louisville.... 2.85 2.85 3.10 2.75@ 3.00 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.).. Pittsburgh... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.10@ 2.20 §- E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville.... 1.70 1.60 1.65 1.50@ 1.60 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.55 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.85 8-2. Ky. screenings...... Louisville,... 1.15 1.30 1.35 1.15@ 1.40 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.85 2.80 2.80 2.75@ 3.10 §8-E.Ky.lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.15 3.00 2.85 2.50@ 2.60 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.80 1.85 1.75 1.65@ 1.95 8. E. Ky. minerun....... Cincinnati... 1.40 1.50 1.40 1.26@ 1.50 
itawiiecrecnings:.. |. Colambusi:.. 1.05% 11.40. 1.25 . 4.85@ 1.60\~ 8: © Ky. soreenings...... Cincinnati... 1.15 1.20 1.25 1.00@ 1.25 
Kanawha lump.......... Cincinnati... 2165 2.75 2.40 2.40@ 2.690 Kansaslump............ Kansas City.. 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Kanawha mine run....... Cincinnati... 1.35 1.45 1.30 1.35@ 1.59 Kansas minerun......... Kansas City. 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00@ 4.25 
Kanawha screenings...... Cincinnati... 1.25 14.25 1.25 1.00 Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2795. .3°0052-2.:85. ~2275@ 3.00 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
‘Hoeking mine run.... . Columbus.... 1.90 1.90 1.75 1.70@ 1.95 tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ttalics. 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 
Market Freight Jan. 2, 1922 Jan. 9, 1922 Jan. 16, 19227 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
Brokeny..:<.... peter BNEW MOrleres 2 s01e $2.61 Ml oe eben tres STOO S750 atl ncakree S75 00@) $7.45 she, Gee ee Saye a $7.60@$7.75 
REGION 23 nic orelo Bieiete ors Philadelphia...... 2.66 $6.75@$7.50 7.75@ 7.85 $6.75@ $7.50 7.75@ 7.85 36, 75@ $7.50 7.75@ 7.85 
CAT sei ae ira ; ~ New York....... 2.61 6.50@ 7.00 7. $08 7.75 7.25@ 7.50 7.60@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.35 7.60@ 7.75 
Fer, coat ints Ves Yeni Philadelphia... ... 2.66 7.00@ 7.2 7.75@ 7.85 7.00@ 7.7 7.75 7.00@ 7.75 7A be 
LOS lee ine Chicago.4..)<.ss 5.63 7.40* 6.95* 7.40* 6.95* 7.40* 6.95* 
EE Seana o eee New York....... 2.61 7.85@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.00 7.90@ 8.10 
BESEOVONs « cscs ss ytthass os . Philadelphia...... 2.66 8.25@ 8.50 8.05@ 8.25 8.10@ 8.35 -8.05@ 8.25 none ae 15 8.05@ 8.25 
PEGVO trates ieisc4 sos. Chicago......... 5.63 7.60* 7.20* 7.60* 7.20* 7.20* 
—eGrhestnuts i234 s New York....... 2.61 7.75@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 sho 7 00 7.90@ 8.10 
Chestnut.. Philadelphia... .. 2.66 8.25@ 8.50 8.05@ 8.25 8.10@ 8.35 8.05@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.16 8.05@ 8.25 
Chestnut: 0.65. cies Chicago......... 5.63 7.60* 7.20* 7.60* 7.20* 7.60* 7.20* 
1g ee Re Rees New York........ 2.47 4.00@ 5.00 6.05@ 6.45 4.25@ 5.00 6.05@ 6.45 4.25@ 4.75 6.05@ 6.45 
POR cn eta Mel scale a atete's Philadelphia. ..... 2.38 4.25@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.50@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.50@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 
OS rs: Oe opis cm afers &,6 Chicago......... 5.63 6. 10* 5.60* 6. 10* 5.60* 6.10% 5.60* 
Buckwheat No, 1..... New York....... 2.47 2.00@ 2.75 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.25@ 3.00 3.50 
Buckwheat No. 1..... Philadelphia... ... 2.38 2.25@ 2.75 3.50 2.25@ 2.75 3.50 2.25@ 2.75 3.50 
OG hese towiese tc. New York....... 2.47 1 308 7 Ay Ae 2.50 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 1.90@ 2.25 2.50 
ACG sie t 6th ae deh ee Philadelphia...... 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 
ee Oak Sear: aa New ork. 02. 2.47 1.35@ 1.50 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 1.50 1.35@ 1.60 1.50 
PRTIOY haha csciheie, «7 Philadelphia... ... 2.38 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.5€ 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 
Birdsey@ss;ie.....3.. New York....... AE YS en CARRE AI 2.50 edat dasic aiclay SO. eres ek eter or | 2.50 


tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics, 
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And Export News 


| Foreign Market 





British Wage Revisions for January Permit 
Lower Prices; Home Markets Dull 


Wage Cuts Cause Dissatisfaction Among Miners— 
Production Affected by Holiday Idleness—Conges- 


Welsh Docks 


British production for the week ended 
Dec. 31, 1921, was affected by the 
holidays, the output slumping’ to 
3,050,000 gross tons, according to a 
cable to COAL AGE, as compared with 
4,965,000 tons the preceding week. 
Quotations for export are softer. 

As a result of the investigations of 
the joint auditors North Wales colliers 
have received a January wage increase 
of 3d. per day, which brings their 
wages up to 9s. 5d. per day. 

The Welsh coal fields are rarely en- 
tirely free from trouble; in the Maesteg 
area the men, acting on the recom- 
mendation of their leader, have decided 
to tender fourteen day’s notice at all 
collieries in the district. The trouble 
is due to the fact that the owners have 
refused to reinstate men _ previously 
dismissed because they claimed the 
minimum wage in some cases, and in 
others because they declined to work 
as “scab” labor in the places of dis- 
charged men. The men also complain 
that they are losing various bonuses 
and allowances which they have been in 
the habit of receiving for years past. 

Trouble has also appeared in the West 
Yorkshire area. The West Yorkshire 
Coalowners’ Association has asked to 
be allowed to withdraw from the East- 
ern Area Board on the ground that they 
are unable to pay the district rates as 
provided for in the National Agreement. 

January wages in Northumberland 
have been reduced to 85.76 per cent 
above the basis, or only 5.76 per cent 
above the minimum provided for in 
the National Agreement. These rates 
are now 23.84 per cent above the 1914 
level, while the cost of living index 
remains 99 per cent over pre-war. The 
trade generally in this area is improv- 
ing and the rise in exports is main- 
tained. 

Demands from India and the Far 
East are keeping Wales busy through- 
out January, though congestion at the 


tion at 


Hampers Coal Output 


Welsh docks is still a source of griev- 
ance and is preventing many pits from 
reopening. 

Durham miners will undergo a wage 
cut of 25.86 per cent this month. This 
cut represents a loss in wages varying 
from 9d. to 1s. 1.44d. The Forest of 
Dean miners’ wages are being reduced 
by 2 per cent, coal-face men now get- 
ting 7s. 5d. per shift. 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


GERMANY—Production of coal in the 
Ruhr region during the week ended 
Dec. 24, 1921, was 1,889,000 metric 
tons, while during the week ended Dec. 
31 the output was 1,477,000 tons, ac- 
cording to a cable to COAL AGE. 

IraLy—The price of Cardiff steam 
first is quoted on the Genoa market at 
37s. 6d., according to a cable to COAL 
AGE. This compares with 38s. 3d. on 
Jan. 7. 

HoLLAND—Quotations on the Rotter- 
dam markets show British coal at 18 
gulden or 31s. Late December quota- 
tions averaged 16.75 gulden or 29s. 





High Operating Costs Keep French 
Coal at Mines; British Sales 
Increase 


The French coal market is stationary. 
Operators are faced by the hard British 
competition and find it hard to dispose 
of their output. On the other hand, the 
men are fighting to avoid a reduction 
of wages, and the result is that the 
mines have to keep their coals in stock. 
This of course has of late given some 
impetus to the sale of British coals. 

The French industry has had reason 
to complain about the insufficient de- 
liveries of coke by Germany. The 
minimum figure provided for under the 
Reparations Act is 15,000 tons a day. 
Of late this has been as low as 9,000 
tons, and quite a few blast furnaces 
have had to stop. Energetic steps are 
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taken to bring the German deliveries to 
the normal level. 

The position as regards output and 
stocks at the mines is as follows: 
Stocks at, ite mines: 


Aug. 31 Sept. 30 

France .. ao . 1,631,620 1,712,343 

Saar District 608,164 670,190 
Stocks in French ports s 

(foreign coals) ...... 689,584 650,770 
Stocks held by: 

Railway companies. .1,306,726 1,383,265 

Paris gasworks ..... 193,265 

Electric group ...... 50,771 
Production for October: 

HTrancCexiise sich shaven 2,592,219 

Saar. District. Soc. 749,554 


FRENCH IMPORTS, OCTOBER, 1921 





Coal Tons 
Great). Britain ete ee ees 777,645 
Belgitam>.i7o seers abe et sce eestel Meee 176,167 
United sStates a cacteis cas ee eee 20,745 
Germany \s ei lse = a eiereuasl sieete eet 373,170 
Sarreits. 3 cats ots ok A gpee teresa at eee 115,147 
Otherscountries > -siie d-cicie ile iaone 326,731 

Total COL? @ 5 cess ts ace eee ee 1,868,605 

Coke 
Belsiuyns Sarit. oc onc, neset aes pane 12,640 
Great= Britain-*... ..% ices stems oh 19 
Germany: - 2 2rSei2. ok eee ee 27,569 
Other Ucountriesi sn. +0. meacuheeeeee 413 

TNotal? Coke. Nocuts oy custo eon 40,641 

Briquets 
Great “Britain. <2, o: «no eee 32,948 
Bele@tum fee. <i hae alk Ores ae 48,070 
Germany ... Si a ee 23,488 
Other countries ee ON ae -- 

Total briguetaat. «vit eete ote 104,506 
Total all Helds:. 2. 5. ttc seed pO os 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
Foret in Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


PIERS 
Jan. 7 Jan. 14 
Pool 9 New York.....$5.50@ ot 65 $5.45@$5.60 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.20 @ 5.35 dey 5.30 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 5.50 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.10@ 5.40 races 5,80 
Pool 71, Philadelphia... 5.50@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.60 
Pool 1, ‘Hamp. Rds.. 4.65@ 4.75 4 70@ 4.90 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 4.25 4.30 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.50@ 4.60 4.50@ 4.60 
BUNKERS 

Pool 9. New York.... 5.80@ 5.95 5.75@ 5.90 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.50@ 5.65 5.50@ 5.60 
Pool 9. Philadelphia.. 5.60@ 5.85 5.60@ 5.85 
Poo] 10, Philadelphia.. 5.40@ 5.50 5.40@ 5.50 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.75@ 4.85 4.80@ 5.3 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.60@ 4.70 .60@ 4.75 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 40s. f.o.b. 4M, f.0.b 

Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 65s. f.o.b. 65a, f.o.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 45s. f.o0.b. 458. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata.......62s. 6d. f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Marseilles...... 125 fr. f.o.b. 125 fr. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 40s. t.i.b. 40s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Madeij.a.......42s. 6d. f.a.s. 42s. 6d. f a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 428. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta.. fee 408 uat-0.D. 45s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, St. Michaels. iad 60s. t.i.b. 60s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas....42s. 6d. f.a.s. 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Port. Said. ...- 518. 6d. f.o.b. 51s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Belgian, Antwerp.. Feeney 32s. 6d 32s. 6 
Alexandria. s -cicreicne.6 at 42s. 46s. 
Bombayecceest tence 38 rupees 38 rupees 
Capetown... 1s tspsiaces s. 6d. s. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.0.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff: Jan. 7 Jan. 147 
Admiralty, Large...... 24s. 24s. 6d@ 25s. 
Steam, Smalls....... 18s. 6d.@ 19s 183.@19s. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams.......... 23s. 6d. 23s. 6d.(@ 24s. 
Best! Gases si. fasts ¢ 2Is. 9d. 21s.@#1s. 6d. 
Best Bunkers......... 2Is. 3d. 20s. 6:1.@ 21e. 


+ Advance over previous week shown in heavy~ 


type declines in ‘talics. 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


N. & W. Piers, Lambert’s — Week Ended— 
Point: Jan§5 Jan. 12 
Carr onanG-fcc dase ed 1,103 12775 
Tons on hand... cae. wee tee 66,424 67,645 
Tons. dumped qaeetnimeeiera tee 94,234 86,525 
Tonnage, waiting c., wees 2,800 7,450- 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewall’s 
Point: 
Cardon hand. tant Aimacenree 926 781 
Tons on hand ics. ..0.% eke 51,400 42,950 
Tons: dumped... ert chase ae 73,293 89,822 
Tonnage WaItMeii<igsasias 0-2 cs 10,418 6,326 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Garson hand cone 616 605 
Tons-on Hand. teen. 22 ence ae 30,800 30,250 
Ton# dumped? ..cnndc. unt ace 44 800 34,469 
Tonnage: Waltingiic...co7K wone st. Peete a8 7,320 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 





New England 


BOSTON 


Dull Market — Railroads Report Less 
Traffic— Hampton Roads Coals Some- 
what Steadier —Improvement in An- 
thracite Only Slight. 


Bituminous—Aside from small scat- 
tering purchases the current market is 
lifeless. The Hampton Roads agencies 
are distributing a little tonnage at the 
various rehandling points and there is 
also a slightly better movement of best 
grades from central Pennsylvania. 
Buyers continue indifferent, however, 
and anything approaching a reaction is 
still some distance ahead. 

Not only is there no railroad buying 
but the New England roads report a 
falling off in general traffic as compared 
with early December. With less coal 
consumed by the railroads it is clear 
there can be no improvement in condi- 
tions during January. 

Prices show little change. The Penn- 
sylvania grades are held at the mini- 
mum figures which different operators 
set for themselves some months ago. 
Spasmodic attempts are made to re- 
sume operation but in the Clearfield 
district there is small hope of realizing 
more than  $1.75@$1.85 per net ton 
even for grades that have been classi- 
fied as among the best in that region. 
Hampton Roads coals also show little 
change. On cars Boston and Providence 
for Inland delivery $6.25@$6.40 still 
continues the basis for Pooll. .- 

The smokeless grades generally are 
steadier as to price than was the case 
a fortnight ago. Operators are more 
closely confining their output to week 
-to-week requirements and the surplus 
at the piers has been materially cut 
down. Looking at the market as a 
whole, it is safe to say there is less in- 
clination to force sales than has hitherto 
been the rule. 

Anthracite—Retail trade is some- 
what better than in December. It will 
take some time, however, for this to 
react favorably on the wholesaler, the 
tonnage in dealers’ yards being about 
three times what it was a year ago. 





Tidewater—East 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite Shows Improvement—Steam 
Sizes Move Better—Bituminous Market 
Firmer—Many Contract Inquiries Re- 
ceived—Most Operators Not Quoting. 


Anthracite—There was some improve- 
ment in the situation last week. De- 
mand for all sizes indicated heavier 
consumption but was far from normal. 
The greatest activity, however, centered 
on barley, which only a short while back 
was the hardest to move. 

There is a strong tendency on the 
part of consumers to buy only as 
needed. Because of this, retail dealers 
who have their yards filled with coal 


. ably by the reduced production. 


are not moving it as rapidly as they 
would like. 

The steam coals are in demand as 
the surplus has been cut down eoneler: 

e 
better grades of independent coals were 
quoted as much as 10c. above the regu- 
lar company circular. 

Bituminous—Conditions were slightly 
improved. Demand was stronger while 
the tonnage available at the local piers 
was considerably below normal re- 
quirements. Local deliveries were not 
interrupted by the strike of harbor boat- 
men. Wholesalers report a little more 
activity. At the same time buyers are 
looking for the lowest prices, also tak- 
eee consideration the quality of the 
coal. 

There has been an increased number 
of inquiries concerning contracts for 
the new coal year, but operators as a 
rule are not quoting because of the un- 
certainty of conditions on April 1. 
Stray quotations for contracts for the 
better grades have been heard ranging 
$2.75@$3.20, while certain Fairmont 
coals have been quoted around $2, all 
of these being subject to wage condi- 
tions. 

There has not been much improve- 
ment in demand for industrial con- 
sumption but there has been a decided 
improvement in the feeling. Conditions 
in the export and bunker markets con- 
tinue unchanged. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Better Anthracite Buying — Retail 
Prices Still Unstable — Steam Moves 
Easier — Bituminous Market Shows 
Signs of Life—Some Contract Negoti- 
ations—R.R. Buying Increases. 


Anthracite——Recent buying at retail 
has been fair. This bolstering has been 
brought about by an old-time storm of 
snow and wind, which quickly put the 
consumer in the mood to take in coal. 
Operators also have felt the better 
weather conditions. There has been a 
general increase of working time among 
the independents. 

The companies report a strengthen- 
ing of all steam sizes. Large users of 
buckwheat and rice have urged in- 
creased shipments, as the amount of 
independent coal which they have been 
able to buy at cut prices has been re- 
duced by short working time. 

Bituminous.—There is only a mod- 
erate amount of spot buying, the con- 
sumer still being quite wary of taking 
in more coal than needed for current 
consumption. It has been a good many 
years since business has been solicited 
so closely, with many concerns offering 
valuable service, such as the use of 
combustion experts, which was almost 
unheard of a few years ago, except with 
the most progressive. 

Recently there seems to have been 
considerable effort on the part of some 
interests to get contract business, hav- 
ing in mind the possibility of a strike 
after April 1. The most active ones 
in this move seem to be those who can 
control non-union tonnage, using this as 
an argument with the consumer to 
assure some kind of protection. 
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Some producers believe that the rail- 
roads who formerly contracted for a 
large proportion of their tonnage, will 
decline to enter into agreements. They 
have been so successful with prices 
slightly under the market that they 
seem inclined to go through with the 
plan indefinitely, feeling that in the 
event of any trouble they will be the 
last to suffer, if at all. There recently 
has been some increased spot buying on 
account of the rail lines, who are stock- 
ing a little tonnage. 





BALTIMORE 


Georges Creek and Upper Potomac 
Operators and Miners Deadlocked on 
Wage Cut — Bituminous Market Very 
Soft—Hard Coal Demand Improves. 


Bituminous—Demand remains poor on 
line business with prices to correspond. 
The export movement is at a standstill 
and operators and miners of the Georges 
Creek regions have failed to reach an 
agreement for a cut in wage scale which 
was calculated to re-open some of the 
operations. 

The conference in Baltimore between 
operators and miners of the Georges 
Creek and Upper Potomac fields ended 
in a deadlock, and there will be no 
general change until April 1. Some 
operators have made cuts from the 
agreement as_ individuals and are 
operating on that basis. 

The general result would seem to be 
that the mines will stay idle in large 
measure until April 1, especially as the 
call for coal is so light and prices so 
low at present as to make operations 
none too profitable, while after April 1 
there seems to be no doubt but that a 
largely decreased wage scale will go 
into effect. 

Anthracite—While not as satisfactory 
as in former years there has been a 
spurt in buying. Orders are coming 
in in much better shape with the present 
cold spell. 

Local yards are still fairly well sup- 
plied, and there is at this time no fear 
of a shortage in any size. Prices have 
undergone no change and there now 
seems little likelihood of a readjustment 
from present schedules before the ap- 
proach of spring. 





BUFFALO 


No Change in Local Market — Non- 
Union Coals Fill Bulk of Demand— 
Anthracite Sales Below Normal—Coke 
Tonnage Light. 


Bituminous—The trade has recovered 
somewhat from the holiday dullness, 
but is still decidedly quiet, with not 
much prospect of becoming active 
before the April suspension. With 
the present slow rate of consumption 
buying will not need to be very strong 
to keep up the supply. 

The fact that at present a great part 
of the coal is turned out from non-union 
mines has been overlooked by those who 
predicted that there would need to be 
a spurt to provide enough to carry con- 
sumers over the suspension. 

Quite a large amount of coal is offer- 
ing at low figures although standard 
shippers mostly manage to avoid it. 
They refuse to help out the operators 
who send out their coal unsold and let 
it go at a sacrifice, believing that it 
will do the most good in the trade that 
way. With last year one of continual 
sag it is time that something was done 
to get it on a better basis. 

No particular change in bituminous 
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prices has taken place. The jobbers 
quote all prices weak at former levels. 
Anthracite—The trade is about as 
quiet as it ever was at this time of the 
year. The sellers are much astonished 
over the situation. Nobody can say 
how the householders can get along 
with one-half_to two-thirds of what has 
usually been burned in the season. 





Northwest 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Spot Market a Weather Proposition— 
Price Cuts Only a Slight Aid—Indus- 
trials Quiet, but Signs of Improvement 
Seen. 

There has been some increase of sales, 
although not large. It merely estab- 
lishes that under no conditions will 
there be much activity in coal selling, 
so long as commercial conditions re- 
main as they are. When severe weather 
causes increased consumption, the 
orders are based upon the minimum 
which may serve to cover immediate 
needs. As soon as this subsides, the 
pick-up in selling falls away also. 

Demand from the steam frade is con- 
fined to narrow channels and there is 
nothing to suggest any immediate 
change for greater buying. Indus- 
trially, the situation is slow. There are 
some instances of shops resuming ac- 
tivity after a shutdown during the holi- 
days or longer, but this merely serves 
to offset the extra dullness which at- 
tended the holidays. Some of the rail- 
roads are soon to put on larger forces 
in car repair work. This is promising 
as indicating that the roads see coming 
needs of additional rolling stock. 


DULUTH 
Outlook Much Brighter —Iron Range 
Activity Noted — Domestic Movement 
Slow Despite Price Cuts. 


Although shipments slumped during 
the past week owing to warm weather, 
the outlook is brighter than at any time 
since navigation closed. Every day 
the industrial situation is reported as 
brighter, and it seems probable that 
the Iron Range and manufacturing con- 
cerns will take a large amount of sur- 
plus stocks before navigation opens. 

Industrial orders are much larger but 
household consumption remains low. 
Several towns throughout northern Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin, which would 
normally have received about ten cars 
of coal up to this time of year, have 
not even put in an order for one car so 
far. The mild weather is aiding con- 
sumers to burn wood in these places 
and coal has not been used. 











Inland West 





CHICAGO 


New Year Brings Some Failures and 
Consolidations — Market for Domestic 
Poor—Anthracite Moves Slowly. 


As was expected, the first of the year 
brought to light a few failures in the 
coal business. These failures, for most 
part, were wholesalers, and while they 
have been relatively unimportant have 
made operators very careful to whom 
they offer their coal. There have also 
been a few consolidations. Practically 
every case of this sort has been a de- 
cided benefit to the trade. 


= 
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The domestic market is extremely 
poor. Retailers are continuing in 1922 
the very unsatisfactory policy of buy- 
ing only in small lots at lowest prices. 

The steam coal market is quiet in- 
deed. The few concerns working are 
able to get as much coal as they want 
at reasonable prices, and are not stock- 
ing. 





CINCINNATI 


Prices Touch Bottom — Underselling 
Becomes. Difficult — Market Absorbs 
Heavier Tonnage—Retailers More Ac- 
tive. 

Values are steadily swinging around 
to the place where agencies find it 
difficult to undersell competitors; in 
other words, for the first time in six 
months certain makes of coal have 
come to the place where the price is 
fixed, with little rises or declines, by 
reason of supply and demand. This has 
been shown several times within the 
past few weeks here and it has also 
been shown that those makes which 
permit of underselling can still be pared 
down. 

A good illustration is the precipitous 
decline of southeastern Kentucky block. 
Within the past week one concern, in 
an effort to fill up on domestic busi- 
ness, cut the price to $2.25 a ton. In 
a short time this was the standard 
price. On the other hand, the slack, 
which ranged 75c.@$1.25 for weeks 
has risen to $1 and higher. 


COLUMBUS 


Colder Weather Stimulates Domestic 
Buying—Steam Business Is Still Slow 
—Softer Screenings Market. 


With retailers doing better business, 
orders for replenishment of their stocks 
are coming in. This applies more 
especially to northern Ohio and sec- 
tions of Michigan. There is no cor- 
responding increase in the steam move- 
ment. 

Stronger retail prices are developing 
with the buying movement. Hocking 
lump is selling $6@$6.50 and West Vir- 
ginia splints $6@$7.50. Pocahontas is 
fairly strong at $8.75@$9 and anthra- 
cite is $14.50. Householders are buy- 
ing in small lots. 

Manufacturing establishments to a 
certain extent are resuming operations 
but their fuel requirements are not 
large. With a better domestic demand 
the sereenings market is expected to 
weaken. 








CLEVELAND 


Possible Coal Strike Effects Reflected 
im Slightly Better Market — Industrial 
Outlook Improves — Labor Liquidation 
Necessary. 


The feeling is growing stronger 
among industrial consumers that a 
miners’ walk-out is inevitable. More- 


over they are extremely anxious that 
the operators hold out for substantial 
reductions, because it is pointed out 
that the relatively high wages of miners 
constitute one of the serious drags on 
industrial machinery. It is generally 
recognized that current coal prices are 
in many cases lower than production 
costs justify. Consequently, the next 
essential step in the process of read- 
justment is to bring down union miners’ 
scales. This development should go 
hand in hand with further reductions 
of the wages of railroad employees. 
Some consumers, although inclined to 
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buy coal because of the prospective 
strike, are postponing ordering as long 
as possible in the hope that freight 
reductions will be made. One other 
factor which soon will become effective, 
according to present indications, is that. 
of reviving industrial operations. 
Buying has been so low since October 
that stocks are now meager and any 
expansion of activity will force buyers 
into the coal market. In Detroit there 
are five times as many men employed as 
there were in the same week of 1921. 





Southwest 


KANSAS CITY 


Retail Trade Picks Up—Strike Problem 
Complicated by Howat’s Order. 


The temperature has been more sea- 
sonable during the past week than for 
any time this winter. This has resulted 
in some retail activity but no dealers 
are using more than half their facilities 
for delivering coal. 

The Kansas strike becomes more of 
a problem every day. Howat has ap- 
parently ordered the striking miners: 
back to work. These are the outlaw 
strikers that defied the national or- 
ganization. If the operators take any 
of these men back it will result in a 
strike, as they are without cards of 
membership in the United Mine 
Workers. 

It would seem that these followers 
of Howat have given enough trouble and 
it will be a good time to get rid of them, 
as they have held their jobs, not be- 
cause of any efficiency but because they: 
were followers of Howat and did his: 
bidding which has cost the operators: 
millions of dollars. To take these 
men back would be recognizing Howat’s 
authority and repudiating Lewis who 
has acted with fairness and good judg- 
ment. 





South 


BIRMINGHAM 


Cool Weather Helps Retail Trade— 
Wholesale Market Still Dull—Domestice 
Prices Reduced. 


Weather conditions the past week 
have been more favorable for the re- 
tail dealers. However, stocks have not 
been reduced to a point demanding re- 
plenishment, and therefore the whole- 
sale trade has received no benefit so 
far. Quotations on lump show further 
reduction, but the demand is light and 
lower prices fail to induce more active 
buying. 

Commercial requirements continue at 
a low level and there appears little 
prospect of material improvement in 
the near future. Industries using steam 
coal are operating on short and irregu- 
lar schedules, only buying coal in such 
quantities as needed for immediate use. 


LOUISVILLE 


Improvement Very Slow — Continued 
Mild Weather Retards Trade—Screen- 
ing Moves Best. 

The trade is about as quiet as it 
could possibly be at this time of year, 
and still be operating. Retailers are 
cutting yard stocks down a little 
through slow sales and non-replace- 
ment. Industrial operations are light, 
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railroad consumption small, and gas 
and byproduct companies are not much 
interested in the current market. 

Some of the big interests which 
operate their own mines have been sell- 
ing in the open market for months 
past, as they cannot begin to consume 
their own production. Competition 
for such business as can be had is so 
keen, that it is hard work to make any 
sort of showing. 

: Screenings, while reported at rela- 
tively low prices to keep them under 
mine run, are hardly to be had, as pro- 
duction is small, due to lack of prepared 
demand. Many concerns which usually 
burn screenings are taking mine run, 
but many are not equipped to bum 
mine run, and as a result are having 
trouble in locating fine-coal supplies. 








West 





DENVER 


More Mine Wage Cuts Pending—Pro- 
duction Limited to Low-Cost Opera- 
tions. 


Striking miners have virtually given 
up the fight against the reduction in 
wages of 30 per cent. The cut has been 
far-reaching, several mines under un- 
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ion contract, temporarily — shutting 
down. 

Striking miners in Fremont County 
—the only place where the strike 
against the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s 
30 per cent wage cut has been effec- 
tive—have agreed to the reduced wage 
scale. Permission to reduce wages to 
the pre-war scale was given eleven 
smaller coal mining properties, operat- 
ing in Southern Colorado, by the Col- 
orado industrial commission. 

Of the cases still pending, that of 
the old Pike View coal mine, north of 
Colorado Springs, is considered the 
most important. It is the first lignite 
mine in the state in which notice has 


been given of a wage reduction. 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Retail Business Entirely a Weather 
Proposition — Production One-Half of 
Normal. 


Retail business is picking up again. 
This is due solely to weather conditions, 
for consumers are not showing a dis- 
position to store coal any more than 
they did a few months ago. 

The wholesale market is still rather 
quiet, but a little better locally on ac- 
count of the change in weather. Pro- 
duction is less than 50 per cent of 
normal. 





~ News 
From the Coal Fields 








N orthern Appalachian 


UNIONTOWN 


All Markets Stagnant—Contract Inter- 
est Appears—Spot Prices Are Soft. 


While the coal market continues 
stagnant there is evidence that big 
consumers are looking toward renewal 
of old or placing of new contracts for 
1922 delivery. Large railroad interests 
which have been receiving at least a 
part of their fuel requirements from the 
Connellsville region have inspectors on 
the job going over mines and facilities. 

Activity in the spot coal market is 
very limited. Prices continue soft and 
where sales are recorded the average 
price is $1.30@$1.50 for steam grades 
and $1.50 for byproduct. 

The coke market is inactive, there 
having been a lull since the closing of 
1922 delivery contracts. Quotations 
however, are unchanged, $2.75@$3 pre- 
vailing for standard quality with a 25c. 
discount for heating quality. Few sales 
are recorded for 72-hr. coke, with a 
price of $3.75@$4 prevailing. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Some Resumption at Lower Costs — 
Market Flabby — Non-Union Competi- 
tion Is Keen. 


Some resumption of operations was 
noted at mines where lower working 
arrangements had been made. In gen- 
eral the mining scale was so high that 
most producers remained idle. A few 
contract orders still held and a little 
railroad fuel was being handled but the 
spot market was inactive. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Production Is Heavier—Demand Im- 
argpes Slowly—Prices Still Unprofit- 
able. 


Operators are experiencing a slight 
increase in business. The prediction 
that the elimination of the transporta- 
tion tax on Jan. 1, would stimulate buy- 
ing had that effect to a certain extent. 
Even though the demand increased, 
there were no changes in prices and 
Pool 1 is quoted $2.85@$3; Pool 9, 
$2.20@$2.30; Pool 71, $2.25@$2.40; Pool 
10, $1.95@$2.10 and Pool 11, $1.65. 

That stabilization is mecessary to 
stimulate production is very evident, as 
operators cannot make any profit at 
prices quoted. The first week of Jan- 
uary shows a production of 11,491 
loads, or an average of 2,298 per day. 
The output for the last week in Decem- 
ber was 9,234 cars. 





PITTSBURGH 


General Market Softer—Prices Down 
to $1.50 on Competitive Steam Mine 
Run — Carnegie Steel May Buy Mines 
Near Clairton. 


The coal market has grown even 
softer in the past week. Prices as low 
as $1.50 have been accepted on good 
sized lots of steam mine run by non- 
union producers in territory competitive 
with the Pittsburgh thin vein district, 
while #-in. gas of ordinary quality, un- 
til recently at $2.30 as minimum, has 
sold $2.15 and $2.10 or less. The Pitts- 
burgh district proper is still quiet: 

A rumor is in circulation that the 
Carnegie Steel Co. is negotiating for 
a considerable part of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. properties, near the Carnegie 
byproduct coking plant at Clairton. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production Resumed After Holidays— 
Colder Weather Brings More Orders— 
All Sizes Move Better. 


A number of the Lehigh Valley 
mines have resumed operations, follow- 
ing a strike which was settled on the 
company’s terms. The convention of 
the United Mine Workers, which opened 
in Shamokin on Jan. 17, is being noted 
with interest, as it is expected that it 
will formulate the miners’ demands for 
the new wage scale. 

Continued cold weather together with 
the holiday cessation of production has 
increased the demand. Collieries are 
resuming work, independents being able 
to sell their output more easily than 
for some time past. A heavy snow- 
storm crippled production temporarily 
last week. 

Four men were entombed, three in- 
jured and several others had narrow 
escapes from death last week when 
twenty acres of land dropped in a mine- 
cave of gigantic proportions in the 
National Mine of the Glen Alden Coal. 
Co. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Production Slightly Heavier—Slow Up- 
turn in Consumption — Wage Contro- 
versy Not Yet a Market Factor. 

Reports from industrial centers dis- 
play considerable optimism and the 
volume of mining in eastern Ohio dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 7 may be con- 
strued as portraying a slight upturn in 
the coal business for the first week of 
the new year. 

The output for the week was 275,500: 
tons or 53 per cent of potential capacity, 
compared with the preceding week, also. 
consisting of five work days, when pro- 
duction was 257,000 tons. 

Inquiries are more numerous but 
urgency of fuel requirements is not as 
yet manifesting itself to the extent of 
any decided turn for the better. Spurts. 
of extreme weather have given some 
encouragement to retailers and elicited 
inquiries from them looking to replen- 
ishment of depleted stocks. 

Industries are content to continue 
purchasing on a hand-to-mouth program 
and there is as yet no inclination to: 
store for fear of a miners strike April 
1. There will have to be further reve- 
lations in the anticipated labor con- 
troversy before it becomes a market 
factor. 

With inventory periods passing and 
manufacturing establishments either re- 
suming or enlarging their operating 
schedules, the trade seems to be of the 
opinion that constructive developments 
overshadow the deterrent elements and 
a more healthy market situation is ex- 
pected before many weeks. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Spot Furnace Stiffer, Contract Fur- 
nace. Easier — Foundry Unchanged — 
Production Declines. 

Furnace coke is easier on contract and 
stiffer on spot, bringing prices closer 
together and into a natural alignment. 
While early in December two or three 
first-quarter contracts were made at 
$3.40 or $3.50, later in the month some 
business was done at about $3.25, while 
the latest contract reported is at $3.10. 

The spot furnace coke market, on 
the other hand, has stiffened. There 
was only a limited amount of coke 
available at less than $3. Foundry 
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coke continues in light demand, but 
prices are no easier. There remains 
some to be had at $3.75, but discriminat- 
ing buyers are taking considerable 
tonnages at $4.25. Present quotations 
are: Spot furnace, $3; contract furnace, 
$3.10@$3.20; spot foundry, $3.75@ 
$4.50. 

' The Courier reports production in the 
week ended Jan. 7, at 47,120 tons by the 
furnace ovens, a decrease of 8,140 tons, 
and 34,010 by the merchant ovens, an 
increase of 840 tons, making a total of 
81,130 tons, a decrease of 7,300 tons. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


R.R. Fuel Orders Increase—Spot De- 
mand Quiet Except for Slack—Heavy 
Oversupply of other Coals. 


FAIRMONT 


A decided increase in railroad fuel 
production was noted during the week 
ended Jan. 7. Other markets were 
extremely limited. Prices failed to 
show any recovery and there was a 
good deal of coal under load on sidings 
as the week came to a close. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Railroad fuel tonnage also increased 
in this field. Commercial mines were 
restricted by poor markets to about 25 
per cent of capacity. Spot demand was 
negligible and contract orders alone 
permitted an output. Slack was in 
best call because of the scarcity. 





Middle Appalachian 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Steadier Production Follows Holidays 
—Slack Coal the Only Spot Activity— 
Contract Orders and Inquiries Increase. 


KANAWHA 


Operations were slightly greater dur- 
ing the first week of January but only 
because the field was recovering from 
the holiday idleness. Only slack was 
in demand and no-bills on other grades 
were heavy. Contract orders were in- 
creasing a trifle. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


More coal was loaded in the Logan 
field due to greater contract activity 
and a better market for slack. To fill 
the latter demand, however, meant a 
further accumulation of domestic sizes 
for which there was no market. 
Following the holiday period, Wil- 
liamson mines worked more steadily. 
Standing orders constituted the main 
activity. Prepared sizes were sluggish 
which held down slack tonnage and 
St for higher spot prices on that 
coal, 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Big Sandy mines produced 25 per 
cent of capacity, this slight increase be- 
ing made possible by more contract or- 
ders. The spot market was as quiet 
as ever, prices being unchanged. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Pre-Holiday Conditions Return—Some 
_ Resumption at Lower Wages — Slack 
in Good Call—Healthier Line of In- 
quiry. 

NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


_ More New River mines were planning 
to get into operation during the week 
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ended Jan. 7, with a lower wage scale 
in effect. That was the only method 
by which it was possible to get back 
into the market, and the slim demand 
made this none too easy. / 

Winding Gulf production failed to 
recover from the holiday slump _al- 
though there was a little more firm- 
ness to the spot market. Tidewater in- 
quiries were becoming more plentiful 
as the available supplies at the piers 
diminished. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Production in the Pocahontas region 
increased slightly although producers 
had to content themselves mainly with 
contract business as the spot market 
was unchanged. Much of the output 
went to Western destinations and only 
for slack was there a good demand. 

Tug River entered the new year with 
a larger output, although the field was 
much below capacity owing to inability 
to find a market in excess of contract 
orders. A regular flow continued to 
steel companies and Western consum- 
ers, and there was a distinct eall for 
slack. 





Middle West 


MIDWEST REVIEW 


Domestic Trade Sluggish — Steam De- 
mand Slow—Relief Must Come Through 
Lower Wages. 


The writer spent part of last week in 
the Northwest and called on a number 
of retail dealers who ordinarily do a big 
business at this time of the year. 
Everywhere the story was the same. In 
every small town there have been very 
lately, a number of failures. These 
failures, while undoubtedly unimportant 
in the aggregate, are having a tremen- 
dous influence on the people. Strict 
economy in everything is the order of 
the day and buying, when it is done at 
all, is only done when the farmer is 
faced with absolute necessity. 

Dealers are now spreading their buy- 
ing over half a dozen firms and buying 
only on the longest terms. Some oper- 
ators are selling on a sixty to ninety 
day basis, but this method of doing 
business has been frowned upon by 
more reliable and responsible com- 
panies. 

Screenings are holding firm in price. 
The market has not felt any great pres- 
sure which eventually will be brought 
to bear when the industries become a 
little alarmed over the coal strike prob- 
lem which must be faced in April. A 
few of the larger coal companies are 
telling their trade that difficulty can be 
looked for with the United Mine 
Workers as soon as their present con- 
tract expires, but up to date this propa- 
ganda has been practically fruitless, so 
far as drumming up business is con- 
cerned. 

The big buyer apparently does not 
care whether there is a strike or not, 
because he sees no signs in the future 
that he is going to have much running 
time. There will, of course, be some 
buying before the first of April, but 
operators today do not think the volume 
will be anywhere near as great as was 
expected two months ago. 

Illinois operators are coming out 
flat-footed in favor of the abolition of 
the check-off and a very drastic reduc- 
tion in wages. It is expected that poor 
running time between now and the ex- 
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piration of the present agreement will 


put the miners in a more amenable 
frame of mind. Illinois and Indiana 
operators cannot continue as they have 
been because competition from Eastern 
coals is growing keener every day. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Movement Light—Prices Down to Pro- 
duction Cost—Railroads Beginning to 
Store — Some Commercial Buying for 
Future. 


Throughout the entire Carterville 
field several mines are still idle. Com- — 
panies having several properties are 
usually operating only one. The steam 
situation is perhaps the-best. Screen- 
ings and small nut sizes are moving 
fairly well. 

No one particular section is getting 
much domestic coal. There will be a 
run of lump for a few days and then it 
will run to egg and perhaps nut, so 
that there is always an abundance of 
some sizes at the mine which has a 
tendency to congest conditions. 

The St. Louis & San Francisco Ry. is 
beginning to store some coal. There 
are about 35,000 tons in storage now 
and it expects to lay in perhaps 50,000 
tons more. The Wabash now has 75,000 
tons in storage and is expected to put 
down 175,000 to 200,000 tons. The Chi- 
cago & Alton is also storing coal. The 
M. K. & T., Eastern Division, has some 
storage ahead and is laying in more. 
The Rock Island lines are gradually 
accumulating a pile. The Cotton Belt 
has always carried a fairly decent ton- 
nage ahead but it is understood that 
it is arranging to store for the 
future. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


General Demand Slow — Individual 
Wage Cuts—Lower Scale Necessary. 


The situation is not especially promis- 
ing. Many mines are down and de- 
mand is poor. Reductions in Alabama 
coals have made it harder for western 
Kentucky to enter some of the Southern 
districts. 

Retailers are not stocking anything. 
Industrial consumption continues low. 
While there is some little demand for 
screenings it is not as good as it was. 

It is understood that a few operators _ 
have reduced wages under private 
agreements with workers, but the scale 
is being maintained as a whole. How- 
ever, a renewal of the present scale 
is not even given any consideration. 
Operators cannot pay present wages 
and meet competition of fields which 
are not unionized. 
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SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Production Increased—Prices Lowered 
to Meet Keen Competition. 


The second week of January has 
brought a ray of hope for the industry. 
No great change for the better has oc- 
curred, but production in the Bell and 
Harlan fields has been increased. The 
L. & N. is pulling nearly twice as much. 
coal from the mines on the Cumberland 
Valley Division as the average for De- 
cember. Hard work and keen competi- 
tion will predominate in 1922 and the 
sooner we settle down to the former the 
earlier we can meet the latter. 
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The Strike Cloud’s Silver Lining 


PERATORS of non-union mines have assured the 

government that in the event of a strike in the 
organized coal fields they will be able to attain an out- 
put of 6,000,000 tons per week. It is evident that such 
a rate of production would go far toward alleviating a 
shortage of coal during the time of year in which the 
strike may occur. Soft coal is now being produced at 
the rate of 7,500,000 tons per week, and 6,000,000 tons 
from the non-union mines would be 80 per cent of the 
amount the consumers are now demanding. 

During the first week of the strike in November, 
1919, when the union was much stronger than now, 
output was 29.6 per cent of the best previous record 
for four consecutive weeks, those ended with Oct. 25, 
1919, when the daily average was slightly in excess of 
2,000,000 tons. The second week of that strike recorded 
33.3 per cent of that figure, the third week nearly 45 
per cent and the fourth and sixth weeks 48 per cent, 
with the fifth week falling behind to 43.5 per cent. The 
daily average in the third, fourth and sixth weeks was 
better than 900,000 tons. 

The combined output in 1918 of the non-union fields 
of Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Colorado, and all 
of eastern Kentucky, Virginia, Alabama, New Mexico, 
Utah, Washington and Tennessee was, in round num- 
bers, 200,000,000 tons, or about 4,000,000 tons per 
week on the average, which was one-third the total for 
the country. That these fields were able to increase 
this figure by nearly 50 per cent during the strike of 
1919 was due to the opportunity afforded for full oper- 
ation by ample car supply. Every mine, save only those 
on the Louisville & Nashville R.R. in the Hazard field 
in eastern Kentucky, had all the cars every day that 
could be loaded. Within two weeks after that strike 
began the railroads in southern West Virginia were 
loading in excess of their best previous record, although 
the Kanawha and New River districts were closed. 

The non-union operators will be able to repeat this 
performance, being strengthened in number now, if 
the railroads can do their part. This they should be 
able to do, for their lines will be freer of other traffic 
and the weather will be more favorable next spring 
than in November and December, 1919. One favorable 
condition existing then, unified control, is now absent, 
however. 

The demand for coal, both soft and hard, normally 
is below the general average in April. As regards 
anthracite, a shutdown of the mines of not more than 
eight weeks would cause no hardship at such a time and 
the deficiency could largely be made up before severe 
weather the next winter. Of bituminous there will be 
large stocks in the hands of consumers by the end of 
March, and with a production reaching 6,000,000 tons, 
if not at the start, at least soon after a strike should be 
called, the country should have little difficulty in keeping 


up norma! operations and for a limited time would not 
suffer for lack of coal. 

All of which is not argument for a strike but reason 
why one would be fraught with likelihood of failure. 





The Bituminous Industry After April 1 


T IS as yet, of course, a matter of opinion as to 

whether agreement on a new wage scale at the coal 
mines can be reached without cessation of mining. That 
the country might have advance notice of the possibility 
of a coal strike, Secretary Hoover gave a statement to 
the press on Jan. 19 to the effect that the stage is all 
set for an industrial disturbance of the first magnitude. 
Those who heard Mr. Hoover make this statement did 
not get the impression that the government has aban- 
doned hope of influencing a settlement without resort 
to industrial warfare, but he made it clear that no 
progress toward that end has been made as yet and that 
the line of approach has not even been indicated. Mr. 
Hoover has had several conferences with the president 
of the United Mine Workers and with a number of coal 
operators in recent weeks. He speaks as one who is 
well informed. He is not given to making off-hand 
statements. 

Let us begin by getting right at the meat of the situa- 
tion—the reasons why Mr. Hoover has come to the 
conclusion that the stage is now set for a strike. Condi- 
tions in the hard- and soft-coal industries are somewhat 
different, so we may consider bituminous coal first. 
The operators of the union mines are paying their 
men, both day and tonnage, the highest wages in the 
history of the business. The contract with the union 
under which these wages are being paid is the result of 
an award by a commission appointed by the President 
of the United States, following the strike of 1919, 
modified by the addition of $1.50 per day to day men 
in the summer of 1920, on the demand of the laborers. 

Labor represents 70 per cent of the cost of producing 
coal. When there is no demand for coal, the coal is 
left in the ground and the miner draws no pay. In 
1921 there was demand from consumers both here and 
abroad for coal from the soft-coal mines of this country 
for 407,000,000 net tons, compared with a mine capacity 
estimated at 800,000,000 tons per year and more, and 
proven by several separate weeks’ records to be in excess 
of 700,000,000 tons. With mines and miners ready and 
anxious to furnish two tons for every single ton for 
which there was a purchaser last year, there was sharp 
competition for business. The operators of non-union 
mines cut wages from the high peak to which they had 
been drawn by the union fields in 1929, and went after 
the business. The operators of union mines cut every- 
thing but wages, but they could not then and cannot 
now match coats with the fields where wages have been 
lowered. 

Not only did the non-union operators and the non- 
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union miners get the business in 1921 and the profits 
as well, but the cream of the 1922 business is already 
being tied up by the non-union fields by contracts at 
figures the others cannot meet. In all of fhe great 
region east of the Rocky Mountains those soft-coal 
operators who are bound by contract with the United 
Mine Workers are facing an impossible and intolerable 
position. They cannot meet the spot market prices and 
live, and the contracts they obtained early in 1921 prior 
to the deflation of wages in unorganized fields are 
expiring and are not being renewed. The continuation 
of present wages or even of wages approximately as 
high, with attendant costs, means that union mines will 
in 1922 work but to supply that modicum of tonnage 
over and above the full-time output of the non-union 
mines necessary to meet the reduced requirements of 
the country. 

At Shamokin, Pa., last week John Lewis told the 
assembled delegates from the anthracite mine workers 
that they did not propose to measure their wages by 
the yardstick of the non-union worker. The operators 
who employ Mr. Lewis’ constituents must needs, how- 
ever, measure their prices against the yardstick of 
price established by the wages he scorns. Had no anti- 
trust laws ever been enacted, no union of coal operators 
could ever withstand the onslaught of lower-priced coal 
in the present market. Nor can the United Mine 
Workers. Although there are degrees, varying in 
intensity from East to West, in the grief caused by the 
competition of non-union coal, no union field is free 
from its influence. The employers of organized coal- 
mine labor must and will have lower wages. No argu- 
ment, no plea, no wage commission, can surmount this 
basic economic need. Against this is the determination 
of the miners’ union to resist a wage reduction, and it 
is plain why Mr. Hoover concludes that the stage is set 
for a strike. 

Those who have already raised the demand for gov- 
ernment intervention—a federal mediation board or 
what not—have not reckoned on all the facts. There 
can be no setting up of standard wages that does not 
include the non-union fields. It would be of small avail 
for a federal agency to attempt to adjudicate the all 
too apparent differences between the union and the 
operators with any hope of permanent and satisfactory 
settlement without bringing non-union wage scales— 
already in danger of being forced too low—=into focus. 
The non-union operators, having won the right to 
freedom from the miners’ organization, will resist as 
strongly any attempt by the public to regulate the wage 
scales they pay as they have the efforts of the union in 
the same direction. To bring the unorganized districts 
into mediation with the remainder of the country would 
be tantamount under present conditions to fixing mini- 
mum wage scales. There are so many reasons why such 
a solution is not feasible that it need not be discussed. 

When the coal market was in the hands of the seller, 
union labor set the pace for all. Now that the market 
is in the hands of the buyer, non-union labor sets the 
pace. The other must follow. Many operators hold to 
the opinion that because the chances of success in the 
soft-coal fields are so slim, the union will not call a 
strike—that the mine workers will not take the risk. 
Coal specialists in the government service are said to 
believe that neither the operators nor the union officials 
really have at this time a true measure of the temper 
of the mine workers. Since this is likely to constitute 
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an unknown quantity until the very eve of the expira- 
tion of the present agreement, they hold to the opinion 
that such an unknown quantity favors a_ peaceful 
settlement. 

We anticipate for the bituminous industry a_ final 
settlement—however arrived at and when, by strike or 
otherwise—with union scales on a parity with the 
Washington agreement of 1917, the check-off elimi- 
nated, a number of changes in differentials (some 
important) and a contract for not to exceed one year. 
There is strong possibility also that several small 
groups will operate after April 1 without a contract. 





Public Interest May Affect Anthracite 
Settlement 


URNING now to anthracite we find somewhat dif- 
ferent conditions. The workers in the hard-coal 
region have already authorized their leaders to call a 
strike if no contract has been signed by the time the 
present one has terminated. These workers have 
enjoyed almost steady work at the highest wages ever 
received and are well fortified to resist a reduction. 
The pressure on the producers for lower selling prices 
on their product through lower wage costs is of differ- 
ent character from that affecting the soft-coal pro- 
ducers. There is no non-union anthracite to compete 
with that in Pennsylvania and bituminous coal at any 
price as a substitute is not an important factor as yet. 
But the public, using hard coal in homes, knows 
prices are too high and, knowing, loudly calls for lower 
prices. These lower prices can come only through lower 
wage costs, hence there will be a demand that the hard- 
coal workers take a reduction in wages. The public will 
back the operators in this and will take an interest in 
the progress of negotiations to a greater extent than 
if only bituminous coal were involved. It is likely that, 
lacking a settlement prior to April 1, the chances for 
which do not appear any too favorable at this writing, 
public opinion will force intervention, either through 
a commission or by way of some agency set up by the 
passage of legislation of the Kenyon type. The bitu- 
minous coal operators and workers may be drawn in, 
even though their problem be of a different character. 


SECOND THOUGHTS OFTTIMES DISCLOSE that things are 
not as bad as they had seemed. A study of exports in 
the first nine months of 1921 made by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce discloses the fact that 
although in terms of dollars our export trade has shrunk 
in both warp and woof, when measured in quantity— 
that is, in tonnage—ten out of twenty of the principal 
commodities show gains over 1920 and fifteen of the 
twenty were greater this year than pre-war. 

Wheat, of course, leads the list, with nearly sixfold 
gain in tons over pre-war and 82 per cent over 1920. 
Corn exports were nearly twice pre-war and more than 
eight times those of last year. Other food products to 
record increases were lard, oil cake, and meal and barley. 
Crude and fuel oils also gained. 

Coal and coke and iron and steel products were the 
principal commodities to show decreases from 1920. 
In general it will be seen that raw material gained, but 
those products requiring coal for refinement or fabrica- 
tion declined. Most unqualifiedly the prosperity of the 
coal industry is tied up with our foreign trade in products 
requiring coal for their output, as well as in coal itself. 
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Steeply Pitching Coal Bed with Limy Roof and Floor, 
Which Weather Badly, Mined by Retreating Longwall 


Usual Chute-and-Pillar System Failed Because Floor Heaved— 
Roads Driven in Floor of Mine—Ventilation Greatly Improved— 
Stepped Longwall Introduced and Mining Costs Much Lowered 


By GEORGE WATKIN 
Seattle, 


mining has been introduced which is not essen- 

tially different from that commonly used except 
in the fact that it is applied to a pitching bed. The 
customary chute-and-pillar system signally failed to 
produce results. 

The mine is located about twelve miles southwest of 
the city of Marshfield, in Coos County, Oregon, near the 
center of the lower half of a coal field somewhat oval 
in shape and covering an area of about 250 square miles. 
This coal field is approximately 180 miles in a direct 
line southwest of the city of Portland and borders on the 
Pacific Ocean at a point about 100 miles north of the 
California line. Beaverhil] coal is well known to the 
older residents of San Francisco and in various places 
in Oregon, where it was quite populer prior to the time 
when Utah coals were first introduced into California 
and Oregon. 

Mining men who conceived the origina] plan for open- 
ing and developing the No. 3 mine of the Beaverhill 
Coal Co. intended to drive the slope and all haulageways 
in advance and mine the coal by a sort of retreating sys- 
tem. In this respect their intentions were excellent, but 
they failed to take into account the character of the 
inclosing walls of the coal measure. Had the two walls 
of this coal bed been of a permanent and resistant char- 
acter, the plan at first adopted would no doubt have 
achieved success. 


\ the Beaverhill coal mine a longwall system of 


WORKINGS LIE ON A Dip oF ABpouT 25 D&G. 


Mine No. 3 has been opened on a coal bed about 6 ft. 
‘hick, which at the outcrop dips at an angle of approxi- 
nately 40 deg. and at the bottom of the slope flattens 
:0 about 25 deg. In driving the main slope it was neces- 
sary to take into account the old workings of the No. 1 
mine. Accordingly a single slope and return airway 
were driven on the bed until they reached a point about 
100 ft. below the workings of No. 1 mine. Thence a 
slope and two return airways were driven for a dis- 
tance of nearly’ 1,400 ft., at which point one slope and 
one return airway were continued to the bottom of the 
present main workings. 

In all, the slope is about 3,000 ft. long and driven on 
the coal throughout this entire distance. Three gang- 
ways were driven on the north sidé of the slope and two 
on the south side, to the boundaries of the property. 
While driving these passages, in order to ventilate them, 
chutes were driven about every 200 ft., connecting the 
gangway with the one above so that it could be properly 
ventilated. Both gangways and chutes were driven in 
the coal in all cases. 

This system no doubt would have proved satisfactory 
under almost any normal condition. Before the slope 
was finished, however, the bottom began to heave, and 
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it became necessary to lift it in order that the cars 
might reach the foot of the slope. No sooner had the 
gangways been driven to the boundaries than it be- 
came necessary to begin lifting bottom at various points 
throughout their length in order to let the cars travel 
through the haulageways. The same condition was found 
to exist in the chutes. 

As a result of this continuous heaving, caused by an 
excessive amount of lime in the two walls of the coal 
bed for a distance of 15 to 20 ft. above and below the 
coal, it became necessary to employ most of the work- 
men in keeping the haulageways open, and only a few 
of them could be used in actual mining. In fact it is 
reported that at times it was next to impossible to pro- 
duce enough coal to keep the boilers, at the mine prop- 
erly supplied with fuel. As a result- of this excessive 
Squeezing, the cost of mining was exceedingly high, 
even when the mine was fully developed, and an at- 
tempt was being made to mine coal by a retreating sys- 
tem. Prior to 1920 for a period of two or three years 
the cost of producing coal ranged from rearly $6 to 
more than $13 per ton. 


LONGWALL SYSTEM Now IN USE FOR TWO YEARS 


Beginning with 1920 the system of mining was 
changed from a chute-and-pillar to a longwall system. 
A new hoist was installed and the preparation plant, 
which had become obsolete, was repiaced with more 
modern equipment, including an Elmore jig. The slope 
was found to be in bad condition, and bottom had to be 
lifted for a considerable distance. ‘The return airway 
Was in even worse shape and some rock tunnelling had to 
be done to keep the mine properly ventilated. 

The gangways driven in the coal had 
been placed near the top of the bed, and 
as a result it was necessary to shovel 
the coal into the 
cars after it had 
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FIG. 1. METHOD OF 
DRIVING HEADINGS 
IN OLD WORK 


The original headings were driven in 
the upper bench of the coal. Consequently, 
the car had to be filled by shoveling. It 
was decided to drive headings partly in the foot 
wall so that all the coal could be chuted into the 
car. Still better results are expected where the head- 
ings are driven entirely underneath the coal and rock, and 
rock chutes are established from the seam to the gangway. 
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to overcome this difficulty it was necessary for the new 
management to redrive the gangway in the rock below 
the coal, so that the bottom of the bed at the gangway 
would be above the top of the coal car. This work, of 
course, entailed the expenditure of much money. As 
previously indicated, the system of mining was changed 
to a modified longwall. By this means the working faces 
are carried horizontally toward the slope in steps about 
25 ft. in length, each of which is 6 ft. in advance of the 
one immediately adjacent to it up the pitch. This ar- 
rangement is clearly shown in Fig. 3. A sheet-iron chute 
is carried as close to the face as practicable, so that the 
miners can load the coal into it. The longwall face is 
timbered by means of posts and caps on about 5-ft. 
centers. 

In some instances collars also are used. In places 
where the roof threatens to break too close to the work- 
ing’ face, cogs or cribs are used to take the squeeze. In 
this manner it is possible to cause the roof to break 
from 20 to 40 ft. in the rear of the working face. If, 
as sometimes happens, the span becomes too great, the 
roof is broken by placing a few shots in it. In most 
instances the bottom squeezes tight up against the roof 
within 20 to 30 ft. of the longwall face. 

A parting of shale about 8 in. in thickness is found 
near the center of this coal bed. An effort is made to 
gob this under the present system of mining, which was 
not practicable with the chute-and-pillar system. Little 
powder is used under present conditions, advantage be- 
ing taken of the squeeze to bring the coal down. As a 
result a large percentage of lump is produced. 


LONGWALL HAS IMPROVED MINE VENTILATION 


With the former system of mining it was almost im- 
possible to ventilate the working faces properly, most of 
the difficulty arising from the fact that the chutes would 
close if the bottom was not properly and continuously 
lifted. This, of course, restricted the areas of the re- 
turn airways. As may be seen in Fig. 3, with the 
present system of mining the full volume of air-is con- 
ducted down the slope, then along the lower gangway, 
thence up the working faces of the longwall system, then 
to the return airway and back to the exhausting fan 
on the surface. 

One of the difficulties—and it is rather a serious one 
—which has been inherited from the old system is that 
the longwall face is disturbed and comes to an abrupt 
end when the old chutes are encountered. This entails 
the expense of reopening the longwall face. If the coal 
were solid, it would.be easy to continue the mining up 
to the slope pillar without break, thereby much reduc- 
ing the present cost of mining. Under the old system of 
working, mine fires were frequent, and numerous stop- 
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FIG. 2 
Beaverhill Mine 
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pings are shown on the old mine map where large areas 
have been sealed off because of fires originating from 
spontaneous combustion. With the present system of 
longwall working, fires are reduced to a minimum, oc- 
curring only when one of the old chutes is encountered, 
this rendering it impossible completely to mine out 
the coal. 

During the month of October the longwall system 
proved itself to be much more efficient in the event of 
a mine explosion than the old chute-and-pillar system. 
On Oct. 14 an explosion occurred in which fourteen men 
were burned and eight gassed. Two of these men were 
in a chute, twelve were on a longwall face and four 
were in the upper gangway. All eighteen, although 
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FIG. 3. PLAN OF LONGWALL FACE IN OPRRATION 


The steps are 25 ft. wide with 6-ft. offsets between them. Full 
advantage is taken of the 28-deg. fall which enables a sheet-iron 
chute about 300 ft. long to be used to deliver coal into the car. 
The grade makes it easy to convey the coal. The roof settles 30 
or 40 ft. away from the longwall face. 
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some of them were severely burned and some were 
badly injured by falls of rock, were on the surface re- 
ceiving first-aid treatment within 2 hours and 45 min- 
utes from the time the superintendent was notified of 
the accident. 

This contrasts markedly with an explosion that oc- 
curred when the old system was in use, wherein four 
men were burned and all four were dead before the 
rescuing party could reach them. With the longwall sys- 
tem of mining the rescuers followed the fresh air into 
the mine and were able to reach the men without the 
use of apparatus. The men working in the explosion 
zone were not overcome by afterdamp, because a full 
volume of fresh air was established immediately follow- 
ing the explosion. 

It might be well to explain that the explosion in ques- 
tion resulted from the gross carelessness of one of the 
most experienced miners in the employ of the company. 
This man opened his safety lamp at the top of a chute 
which was filled with gas, and in attempting to relight 
it with a match started the fireworks. Fortunately a 
booster fan supplied him and a companion with sufficient 
fresh air so that they could reach the main haulageway, 
where they encountered the full volume of the ventilat- 
ing current. 

By referring to the illustrations accompanying this 
article the reader can readily visualize the system used. 
It will be noticed that a skip 6 ft. wide is driven up 
the full pitch of the coal bed. When this has been ex- 
tended 25 ft. from the gangway, another skip, also 6 ft. 
in width, is started, and when these two have each ad- 
vanced 25 ft. a third is started, and so on. In this 
manner the skips are driven up the pitch, each face 
being 25 ft. ahead of the one next down the dip. Fig. 
3 clearly portrays this procedure, so that further de- 
scription is unnecessary. 

The Beaverhill mine is capable of producing about 
three times as much coal as the market at present will 
absorb. The demand, however, is abnormally low this 
season, because of the cheapness of wood in western 
Oregon. Even with the small production, the cost of 
mining has been reduced to about $3.30 per ton. With 
production at capacity this figure doubtless could be 
lowered still, further. 

_ A thousand tons a-day could be mined by this system, 
if the market warranted such an output. The produc- 
tion of the mine is limited, however, by the fact that 
only a single-track slope is available for coal withdrawal, 
and the heavy dip near its top limits the number of tons 
the hoisting: engine can haul at one trip. These disad- 
vantages, however, could be remedied if the market re- 
quirements demanded such improvements. 

I have taken but a small part in bringing about the 
change in the mining system adopted at the Beaverhill 
mine. The bulk of the credit for transforming this 
operation from a non-producer to a producer, when the 
task seemed hopeless, belongs to J. J. Corey, superinten- 
dent of the mine, who has worked out the details on the 
ground. This experiment has proven conclusively that 
on pitching beds where the ground squeezes too badly 
to permit the use of the chute-and-pillar system, long- 
wall can in many instances be employed to advantage. 

If I were called upon to open a property of this nature 
from the outcrop, and were satisfied that a definite mar- 
ket existed for the product of the mine up to an ap- 
preciable tonnage per day, I would not hesitate to drive 
the slope in the solid rock at a distance of 8 or 10 ft. 
below the troublesome ground, then drive the gangways 
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through the rock at a reasonable distance from the coal 
and connect them at intervals of about 50 ft. with the 
longwall face by means of rock chutes. The first cost 
of driving a slope would be greater than if it were 
driven on the coal. The same is true of the rock gang- 
ways, but the upkeep would be small compared with the 
expense to which the company above mentioned has 
been put in trying to keep the Beaverhill slope and gang- 
ways open. Furthermore there would be no limit to 
the speed with which cars could be hauled along the 
gangways or the slope so far as the tracks were con- 
cerned, because they could be properly aligned and bal- 
lasted and kept in good condition without much trouble. 


Either an Oversize or a Ventilated Motor 
Needed for Steady Locomotive Operation 


By W. A. CLARK* 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NTIL recently all motors intended for use on 

mine locomotives were totally enclosed and the 
case made as nearly dustproof as possible, the idea 
being to protect the commutator, brushes and wind- 
ings from coal dust. It was thought that such dust 
had a tendency to cause short-circuits and grounds 
that would shorten the life of the commutator. 

The motors selected for use upon any given weight 
of locomotive are given normally a one-hour rating 
greater than that required at 25-per cent track ad- 
hesion. This insures their having a short-time ca- 
pacity sufficient to accelerate any load within the 
slipping point of the drivers. The amount of work 
that a locomotive is capable of doing in a day depends, 
however, on the continuous capacity of its motors 
and not on their rating for one hour. The oné-hour 
rating of the motor is measured with the covers off 
the locomotive, and in accordance with the other 
standardization rules of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. It depends principally on 





FIG. 1. 
Such a motor should be so enclosed that the air will be com- 


AN INTERNALLY VENTILATED MOTOR 


pelled to follow a certain direction. To blow air on a motor 
without such a precaution in a degree would be as foolish as to 


blow air in a mine without air courses specifically provided. 





*General engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
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thermal capacity (or mass) and to a slight extent on 
radiation and ventilation. 

Continuous motor capacity, on the other hand, is 
measured with covers arranged as in service. This 
means that with a totally enclosed motor there is 
little ventilation, and the rating will depend largely 
upon the area of the radiating surface. The ratio 
of continuous rated amperage to the one-hour rated 
amperage, which usually is 25 to 50 per cent, will 
depend on the ratio of the total radiating surface to 
the mass, being a larger ratio on the smaller machines, 
as the larger the motor the smaller is the surface in 
proportion to the volume or mass. 

Gathering locomotives usually are supplied with 
small motors. When gathering cars, the locomotive 
for a large part of the time is standing, running 
light or hauling only one or two cars, so that the 
average current consumption is relatively low. As a 
result a motor applied to a locomotive on the basis of 
the hour rating usually has sufficient capacity to 
perform the required service. In haulage work, on the 
other hand, where the hauls are long with grades 
against the loads, it may be necessary either to use 
a larger motor than the weight of the locomotive would 
demand, in order to assure sufficient continuous ca- 
pacity, or else to find some way of increasing this 
capacity. 


FAN WILL INCREASE CONTINUOUS CAPACITY 


One way to increase the continuous capacity of a 
motor is to apply forced ventilation. This is accom- 
plished on a mine locomotive by mounting a motor- 
driven blower on the machine and piping the air to 
one—usually the pinion—end of each motor, and 
arranging an air outlet on the opposite end. The air 
in passing through the motor absorbs and carries 
away much of the heat of the armature and field coils. 
This raises the continuous capacity to from 70 to 80 
per cent of the hour rating. 

Forced ventilation does not increase the one-hour 
rating of a motor because, according to the standard- 
ization rules of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, the rating is measured with natural ven- 
tilation. A motor with forced ventilation, however, 
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FIG. 3. SELF-VENTILATED MOTOR DISASSEMBLED 


The openings in the end plates and the baffles which direct the 
air may be seen in the illustration. . 
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is equivalent in service to an inclosed machine of 
approximately double its rated horsepower. It has 
been found in operation that air carries away as much 
coal dust from the motor as it carries into it and that 
a machine that is operated with forced ventilation 
usually is cleaner inside than is one that is totally 
inclosed. Fig. 2 shows a blower with its motor and 
piping installed on a locomotive. 

Another way to increase the continuous capacity 
of a motor is to arrange it for self-ventilation. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. has 
adopted this idea on one of its motors. This machine 
was designed with longitudinal ducts through the 
armature and a fan on its pinion end. Operated inclosed 
this fan circulates air through the motor, drawing 
it in through the commutator and core and return- 
ing it through the field to the point whence it came. 

This efficient internal ventilation gives a continuous 
capacity in amperes of more than 40 per cent of the 
hour rating. By substituting ventilated for inclosed 
housings, the continuous capacity is increased 20 per 
cent. These ventilated housings are provided. with 
baffle plates that so direct the air that it enters 
through the openings at the commutator end, passes 
under the commutator through the core and fan and 
out through the housing on the pinion end. The air 
does not touch any of the live parts such as brushes, 
commutator or windings. Figs. 1 and 3 show this 
motor both assmbled and taken apart. The openings 





FIG. 2. 


Locomotive 
with Covers | 
Removed 


Shows near con- 
troller the motor 
for driving the fan, - 
the air duct bring- 
ing air to the fan . 
eye, the fan itself, 
and on the top of 
the locomotive the 
rectangular ducts 
by which air is 
conducted to the 
motors. Ventilation 
does not increase 
the motor’s rating, 
which is based on 
its capacity with 
natural ventilation, 
but it does raise 
immensely its real 
ability to run con- 
tinuously at high 
duty. 
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in, and the baffle plates upon, the housings can be seen 
in this latter figure. 

In order to test the efficiency of this equipment, two 
locomotives were put in service in the same mine 
at the same time, one fitted with motors with ven- 
tilated housings and the other equipped with motors 
totally inclosed. After several years of service the 
motors with ventilated housings were cleaner and 
their commutators were in better shape than those 
of the inclosed motors. 

Where the service is particularly severe, forced 
ventilation can readily be applied to a motor of this 
type. As the blower will be assisted by the fan on 
the pinion end of the armature, the combined ventila- 
tion will be highly effective. In such a case an in- 
closed housing is used on the commutator end and a 
ventilated housing is installed on the pinion end. The 
air entering at the pinion end passes through the 
field coils and over the armature surface to the com- 
mutator end, thence through the commutator and 
armature core to find its way out at the pinion-end 
housing. 


Nova Scotia Plan for Operating Weigh Pan 


By JOHN S. WATTS 
New Glasgow, N. S., Canada 

WEIGH pan dumped by the weigh boss, through 

the medium of an electric magnet, which controls 
a brake wheel is described on page 617, of COAL AGE, 
of April 7, 1921. In my opinion the arrangement used 
in this district for this purpose is a more efficient one, 
and less likely to get out of order. 

The general idea of the mechanism is shown in the 
accompanying drawing. It consists of an air cylinder 
of the required diameter and stroke which, when com- 
pressed air is admitted on top of the piston, will pull 
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down the lever and open the gate on the weigh pan. 
The gate is closed when the air pressure is released, 
by the counterweight shown. 

The cylinder is absolutely plain, being merely a cast- 
iron pipe bored out and fitted with a blank flange at 
the lower end, and a cover with a gland for the piston 
rod on the top end. At the top is a hole drilled and 
tapped for a #-in. air pipe, and a small hole is drilled 
in the bottom for permitting the air to escape from 
under the piston as it comes down. 


WEIGHMAN AT DESK PUTS DUMP IN OPERATION 


The air pipe is carried to a point convenient to the 
weighman’s desk, and is there fitted with a three-way 
cock, which when set one way will admit air to the air 
cylinder, and so operate the weigh-pan gate, and when 
the cock is reversed will allow the air to escape and so 
permit the balance weight to close the gate. 

The piston usually is fitted with a cup leather, to 
make it airtight, but some prefer a plain solid piston, 
which will stay airtight for a long time if at the begin- 
ning it is made to fit in the cylinder closely. 

This arrangement can be adapted to suit all types 
of weigh pans, is quite simple to apply, and can be de- 
pended on to perform its functions under the most severe 
treatment. I have seen one operating successfully when 
buried in a pile of coal, the only part visible being the 
rope leading to the lever on the weigh pan. 

I consider this apparatus more serviceable than the 
electromagnetic type, as it is more simple, has nothing 
to get out of order, can be made and installed by any 
mechanic, and requires scarcely any attention. It is 
just as adaptable as the electric mechanism and can be 
operated from any reasonable distance, just as readily.* 





*The writer does not say what is to be done when compressed 
air is not available, nor does he refer to the difficulties with 
compressed air during cold weather.—EDbDIrTor. 
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WEIGH PAN WHICH A WEIGH BOSS CAN READILY DUMP FROM HIS DESK BY MEANS OF AN AIR CYLINDER 


An air cylinder of the required diameter and stroke, the piston of which is lowered when air is admitted, 
furnishes the means for putting down the lever and opening the gate of the weigh pan 
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Can Anthracite Mines and Preparators Be Operated with 
Advantage on More Than One Shift Per Day?—I° 


Multiple Shifting in Mines Would Make Necessary Relays of Men in Each 
Working Place or Working Mines in Sections and in Mines and Breakers 
Would Increase Number of Men Required to Produce a Given Tonnage 


By DEVER C. ASHMEADt 
Kingston, Pa. 


ETAL-MINE engineers have frequently won- 
M dered why anthracite mines and their prepara- 

tors are rarely operated on double or triple 
shifts. One of the reasons is that the adoption of any 
such plan would bring about difficulties with the colliery 
employees, for they have never worked on that plan 
and would show their resentment by suspending work. 
Even if they could be induced to take part in main- 
taining this full schedule they would not be as efficient 
as at present, for they would be working more or less 
unwillingly at hours during which they are accustomed 
to rest. 

Operation on a three-shift basis would necessitate the 
triple manning of each working place, and dissensions 
would arise between the men, for each shift would 
assert that the men on the preceding shift had taken 
undue advantage of them and had not left conditions 
as favorable as they had found them on commencing 
work. 

To obviate these disputes it might be necessary to 
let out the work to a contractor who would hire his own 
helpers to mine out the chamber, or breast. The state 
mining law requires that a miner be put in charge of 
each working place. To conform with this provision in 
the law he would have to hire three helpers and two 
miners to work the breast. The labor unions have been 
trying to abolish the subcontractor in mine- work, and 
any method of working that would cause his return, 
however innocent in purpose, would result in labor dis- 
turbances. 


TRIPLE SHIFTING INVOLVES PARTNERSHIP 


It might be possible to form partnerships of three 
miners working in a place together, but these men 
would be quite likely to have frequent dissensions as to 
the proportion of work performed by each shift. Only 
one other method of working remains—operation by 
company men, but this is ordinarily too expensive to 
be considered. 

Before leaving the question of the relation of labor 
to the three-shift operation of anthracite mines it would 
be well to call attention to the fact that the state min- 
ing law says that before he can become a miner a man 
shall have two years’ experience and then pass an ex- 
amination. This limits the number of miners available, 
and if all of the anthracite collieries were to go on a 
three-shift basis there would not be enough men to 
fill the working places. 

The development work in those parts of the mine in 
which there is still first mining is, even now, often on 
the three-shift basis. It is only with difficulty that this 





*Article entitled “Can Anthracite Mines Be Operated Profitably 
on More than One Shift?” to be read at the February meeting of 
the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
New York City. 


yAnthracite Editor, Coan AGE, 


development work is kept sufficiently far in advance 
of the coal-mining forces to keep them supplied with 
working faces and with production on all three shifts 
there would be no way in which the development could 
be maintained. 

Second mining would seem, however, free from this 
drawback, but experience shows that it is difficult to 
maintain the output from those mines or portions of 
mines where production is from second mining, because 
it is frequently necessary to reopen closed places, to 
re-lay tracks, clean falls, and in places to penetrate 
squeezed areas, and because time must be allowed at 
frequent intervals for the settlement of disturbed meas- 
ures so as to minimize the dangers to those who are 
working at the face and because special conditions, such 
as overlying workings or the necessity for partial or 
complete support of the surface and surface buildings, 
often limit the location and extent of ‘second-mining 
areas. ' ' ‘ 
If it were possible to divide the miners into three 
shifts and work three parts of the mine integrally, 
one in each shift, the objection that contract work 
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FIG. 1a. TOTAL AND INSIDE MEN EMPLOYED TO PRODUCE 
A GIVEN ANNUAL TONNAGE 


In reading the number of men employed it should be understood 
that the number of men recorded is the number per 10,000 tons 
of output per year and not the gross number. Thus where 
900,000 tons per year are produced the force of inside men is 
90x12.1 or 1,089 men. 
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OUTSIDE AND PREPARATOR MEN EMPLOYED 
TO HANDLE A GIVEN ANNUAL TONNAGE 


Here again the number of men is based on the tons of output 
per year in ten-thousands of tons. A preparator with an output 
of 50,000 tons a year will require three men per 10,000 tons, 
whereas one with an output of 1,000,000 tons a year will manage 
to get along with about 0.8 of a man per 10,000 tons. 
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would be necessary would be removed, for with this 
arrangement every miner would still have his own place. 
But it would not be possible to get the efficiency now 
obtained, for two-thirds of the men would be working 
on off-shifts and their willingness to work would be 
decreased. 

But, overlooking all this and assuming boldly that it 
is possible and might be desirable to divide the miners 
among the morning, afternoon and night shifts, there 
would not be enough company men to go around. After 
all is said the miners and their helpers constitute only 30 
to 40 per cent of the men employed and the others make 
up the remaining 60 to 70 per cent. The difficulty would 
therefore be in making this force of men handle the 
duties of -all three shifts. In order to deal intelligently 
with this subject it will be necessary to make a careful 
analysis of the various types of underground workers 
at collieries. 


DEVELOPMENT Now AT MAXIMUM CAPACITY 


In this inquiry the men at work at development may 
as well be omitted, for their number can hardly be 
increased, as even at present the advance work is often 
conducted during three shifts of each day. So, omitting 
development men, who are included among the miners 
and their helpers, the number of underground workmen 
at four different collieries is as shown in Table I. 

With the introduction of the triple shift no increase 
would have to be made in the number of pumpmen. 
This, however, is a small item, as Mine No. 1 has only 
two men, Mine No. 2 only four men, Mine No. 3 only 
eight men and Mine No. 4 only seven thus engaged. 

Another class of men that would be but little affected 
if the mines were worked in sections comprises the 
foremen and their assistants. Where there is but one 
opening the number of foremen, of course, would have 
to be increased, as there would have to be one man in 
charge of each shift, but where there is more than one 
opening a foreman usually has been already assigned 
to each. 

Consequently, if each opening or some combination 
of them were put on different shifts the number of fore- 
men would not be increased. This is clear from Table 
I, for there is a foreman in charge of each opening. 
Ordinarily, however, with three shifts a somewhat 
greater number of foremen would have to be engaged. 
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TABLE I.—UNDERGROUND FORCE AT FOUR 
ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mine Mine 
—Mine No. I— No. 2 —--Mine No. 3—— No. 4 
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Total ventilation......... 


Transportation 
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Shaft, slope and Plane 
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The men engaged in maintaining the ventilation of the 
mines are more numerous. Thus Mine No. 1 has four- 
teen; Mine No. 2, nineteen; Mine No. 3, twenty-seven, 
and Mine No. 4, eighteen. If the mine were placed on 
three shifts the number of men would have to be in- 
creased somewhat, as it would be necessary to have men 
working on the ventilation in every shift, so that prompt- 
ness in making repairs would be assured. 

The doorboys would have to be more numerous, for 
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IN MINES OF VARIOUS SIZES 


The tonnage per employee and per underground worker increases 
quite definitely with the size of the mine. At a mine producing 
100,000 tons a year the output per employee is apt to be about 
440 tons yearly. At one producing 1,000,000 tons a year the 
figure will be about 680 tons. 
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even if the mine worked in sections, parts of the haul- 
age systems would be used in connection with more 
than one section and boys would have to be supplied at 
the doors in these roadways during two or even pos- 
sibly three shifts. It is not unlikely that it would be 
found that the force engaged in obtaining proper ven- 
tilation would be increased 50 per cent by the trebling 
of shifts. 

It is in the solution of the transportation problems 
incident to the triple shift, however, that the biggest 
difficulty would be encountered. The simplest condition 
would be where there are several independent openings. 

These might possibly be so grouped as to make it 
possible to work them in three shifts, using only the 
same number of men as are now employed on one. 
This, however, would be an unusual condition. In most 
cases there would be a mine with a long roadway 
along which all or a large part of the coal, no matter in 
what section it was produced, would have to be hauled. 
Some of the workings in that mine consequently would 
have to be allotted to one shift and some to another. 
It might be necessary to put the workings in one or 
more beds on one shift, to place the workings in one 
or more other beds in a second shift and to operate 
the rest of the beds in the third. 


USE OF ROADS FOR THREE SHIFTS COSTLY 


Here the transportation force would be increased 
greatly. It might well be necessary in both cases to 
increase considerably all the transportation employees, 
hoisting engineers, headmen and footmen, doortenders 
and their like. Only the men taking coal from the bat- 
teries or the face and hauling it to the parting or 
partings which the section or sections served and the 
door tenders in that section or sections would remain 
equal in number to those who transported the coal and 
tended the doors prior to the change. 

In this case the three-shift operation might well 
involve an increase in the transportation force of 150 
per cent without any compensation derivable from larger 
tonnage. The trouble today in the anthracite region is 
that sections of the transportation system are not, and 
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FIG. 28. TONS PER PREPARATOR EMPLOYEE AND TONS 
PER SURFACE MAN IN MINES OF VARIOUS SIZES 


In nothing is the advantage of bigness so evident as in the 
preparator. Though the employees generally increase their effi- 
ciency 55 per cent in passing from a 100,000-ton mine to one 
producing 1,000,000 tons yearly, the preparator employees treble 
their effectiveness by a similar change and there is no hint that 
there is a limit to this condition. 
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FIG. 3A. RELATION BETWEEN TOTAL AND INSIDE 
EMPLOYEES TO OUTPUT PER START 
This chart is based on actual running and the number of em- 


ployees plotted is actual and not figured in proportion to the 
output of the colliery as in Figs. la and 1b. 

cannot be, worked to capacity, and any dilution of the 
traffic by the introduction of the three-shift system 
would merely intensify a condition which is even now 
sufficiently crippling. 

In those mines where silting is practiced the three- 
shift plan would make it necessary to silt on all three 
shifts, provided that the preparation equipment and the 
mine were run with equal continuity. This would mean 
increasing the force almost 200 per cent with only the 
same output and the same amount of silting accom- 
plished. It is true that the building of batteries to 
retain the silt and the laying of silting lines would not 
involve any more work for three shifts than for one 
and, therefore, the cost would not increase proportion- 
ately to the number of shifts. 

As may be expected, some relationship can be shown 
between the outputs of collieries and the number of 
men they employ. In order to show the effect of the 
output on the number of men employed, nineteen curves 
have been compiled from data received from 90 col- 
lieries the total output of which is 44,205,896 tons 
annually. The data from each colliery were plotted 
separately and an average struck for each 50,000 tons 
increase. These latter points were indicated on the 
charts by circles. Curves were then drawn giving due 
weight to these subaverages considering the number of 
observations involved in each. The high or low points 
apparently neglected are usually from meager and often 
Single observations or from known abnormal conditions: 
The curves are intended to represent general conditions 
and not individual cases. — ou 

Fig. la contains curves showing the total number of 
men employed per 10,000 tons of yearly output and the 
number of inside employees. Fig 1b has curves which 
show the number of outside and preparation employees 
employed for 10,000 tons yearly output. These four 
curves show that a decreased force of men is required 
per unit of production as the output increases. They 
further show that the preparation forces per ton pro- 
duced decrease in number with increased output faster 
than those in the other two departments. 

Fig. 2a and 2b consist of four curves which show 
the output per man employed. These curves show how 
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FIG. 3s. 


It will be noted that the line showing the number of preparator 
employees parallels the base line from about 3,500 tons to about 
4,500 tons per start. Thus the same number of men can handle 


the output per man increases as the collieries increase 
in size. Figs. 8a and 3b show the number of men 
employed per start in collieries of various capacities. 
Figs. 4a and 4b show the number of men employed 
by collieries of different yearly outputs. Fig. 5 gives 
curves constructed from the preceding charts which show 
the total number of employees for any given output 
which would be employed when the mines were run on 
one, two and three shifts. 

These charts furnish the necessary data for a rea- 
sonably accurate analysis of the subject under discus- 
sion, when the output is divided in three and the full 
output is produced in three shifts instead of one. Take 
first the operation of a mine having a capacity of 
900,000 tons per year or approximately 3,200 tons per 
-shift, assuming 280 starts per annum, which is the aver- 
age number of starts of the 90 collieries considered. 


LARGE MINE GIVES LARGE TONNAGE PER MAN 


It is now to be operated at the same tonnage but to 
have an output of only 1,070 tons in each shift. Refer- 
ring to the curves in Fig. la it will be seen that for the 
larger mine it requires 12,1 inside employees per 
10,000 tons annual output as compared with 14.7 inside 
employees for the. mine with the same output but. oper- 
ating on three shifts. 

Multiplying by 90, it will be found that the: mine 
which would have produced its 900,000 tons with 1,089 
inside men will now take, when operated on three shifts, 
1,323 men to attain the same production. Thus the out- 

_put, after the division of the work, will be attained by 
the.employment of 234 more inside men than before, 
provided, of course, the personal efficiency of the men is 
unaffected by the change, which, as has been seen, is 
not likely to be the case. 

The curve in Fig. 2a shows the output per inside 
man for mines of different sizes. A mine producing 
900,000 tons per annum would have an output per man 
of 815 tons per year. In a mine one-third the size the 
output would drop to 710 tons. The difference is 105 
tons per man, which is the loss in output sustained 
where the larger mine is operated on a three-shift 
basis. Thus, at the larger mine working one shift 
per day there would be 1,104 inside men and at the 
smaller mine working three shifts a day 1,268 inside 
men. 


RELATION BETWEEN OUTSIDE AND PREPARATION EMPLOYEES TO COAL HANDLED PER START 


coal in the preparator regardless of the amount. They have 
become tenders, not workers, and the number of machines tended 
and the size of them are matters of no moment. 


From Fig. 3a it is seen that the larger mine would 
produce its tonnage at the rate of 3,200 tons per start 
with 1,120 inside men, whereas the smaller mine run- 
ning at the rate of 1,070 tons per start would have 410 
men. Running the smaller mine three times as many 
shifts to get three times the tonnage, the equivalent 
force of men would not number 1,120 but 1,230 inside 
men. 

Fig. 4a shows the number of men employed in direct 
relation to the number of tons produced, not taking 
into consideration the number of starts. Here the mine 
with 900,000 tons of annual output would employ 1,118 
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RELATION OF TOTAL AND INSIDE EMPLOYEES 

TO OUTPUT IN TONS PER YEAR 

At a colliery producing 100,000 tons per year, 

required, and at one producing 1,000,000 tons, 1,500 men. Thus 

five times as many men produce’ ten times as much coal. All of 

which testifies to the greater effectiveness per labor unit of the 
big mine. 
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inside men whereas the mine with 300,000 tons of 
annual output per shift would employ 416 men, the 
larger mine producing 900,000 tons per annum from 
three-shift operation as against one that would require 
three times 416 men, or 1,248 inside men. 

These figures show a slight discrepancy, which is due 
to the different methods by which they are compiled. 
In some cases the time feature is considered and in 
others it is not, so the probable result will be an aver- 
age of these figures, which is 1,108 for the one-shift 
operation and 1,267 for the three-shift mine, an addition 
of 159 men to the force. 

Coal preparators are not designed to work on the 
three-shift system. The anthracite preparator involves 
a complete and very complicated flow sheet. If undue 
and unnecessary duplication of machinery is to be 
avoided, many of the machines must be of very large 
capacity and few of the machines can be stopped for 
repairs without disarranging and usually stopping the 
entire process. In this it differs from the metal mills, 
in which there are a large number of similar machines, 
which can be stopped and repaired without materially 
reducing the output. Under the present system of prep- 
arator operation it is possible to examine all the equip- 
ment every night and see that it is in proper shape, and 
if not, have it in working order in time for the next 
morning’s start. 


LOWERED OUTPUT; NEARLY HALVED EFFICIENCY 


If the preparator is already built, the proposition 
that it be run on three shifts instead of one without 
correspondingly increasing the output is, of course, un- 
reasonable. I know of one mining operation in the 
anthracite fields where the output has fallen from more 
than 1,000,000 tons a year to about 350,000 tons. When 
the preparator was cleaning and sizing the larger out- 
put ninety-three men were required, but that number 
is reduced to fifty-six by reason of the reduced produc- 
tion. Thus the output has decreased 65 per cent, but 
the number of men needed to handle it has dropped 
only 40 per cent, showing for the smaller output but 
60 per cent of the original efficiency. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that the number 
of men in the operation of a preparator does not de- 
crease in direct proportion to its output, and it is 
probable that the ordinary rate of decrease is much 
smaller than in the example quoted, for improvements 
have been made in this preparator which have decreased 
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RELATION OF OUTSIDE AND PREPARATION 
EMPLOYEES TO OUTPUT 
In a preparator that handles 100,000 tons yearly fifty-two men 
are required. One which prepares ten times as much will require 
only ninety men, which fact shows how much more efficient is the 
large operator than one that is smaller, 
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RELATION OF TOTAL MEN NEEDED FOR MULTIPLE- 
SHIFT OPERATION TO YEARLY OUTPUT 


The curve for triple shifting is made by finding the number of 
men in a plant of one-third the capacity and multiplying that 
number by three. The curve for double shifting is made by finding 
the number of men in a plant of one-half the capacity and _ multi- 
plying that number by two. In view of the inherent inefficiency 
of men on a triple shift and of the difficulty in making repairs 
the assumptions made are not quite true and if corrected the 
number of men in the double and triple shifts would be increased, 


FIG. 5. 


the number of men required to operate it entirely irre- 
spective of the output. 

For this reason were the output of the mine put back 
to 1,000,000 tons, the preparator would now size and 
clean it for market with less than ninety-three men. 
Nevertheless, using this instance on the face as an 
example, 168 men would be required if the preparator 
were run on a three-shift system and only ninety-three 
if run only one shift. This shows that the conversion 
of a preparator of this large size from one operating 
on a single shift would require the employment of 
seventy-five additional men. 

Consider the assumption that the preparator is to be 
built and the size can be regulated to suit the three- 
shift method of operation, we can assume that it will 
be as economical as a plant to prepare and size an out- 
put one-third as great on the one-shift basis. With this 
in view refer to Fig. 1b, where it is shown that two men 
are required in the preparator for each 10,000 tons per 
year of preparator output where 300,000 tons are sized 
and cleaned per annum. Thus sixty men would be 
employed on each eight-hour shift, and if the plant 
were run three shifts in every twenty-four it would 
be necessary to employ 180 men. This would give an 
output of 900,000 tons per annum. 

Fig. 1b also shows that a tonnage of that size could 
be cleaned and sized by a force averaging 0.88 of a 
man per 10,000 tons per annum in a preparator of a 
size having sufficient capacity to clean and size the coal 
in eight hours. Such a preparator would require there- 
fore seventy-nine men. Thus a big preparator working 
eight hours would not require as many men by 101 as 
a small preparator attaining the same capacity working 
three shifts. 

From Fig. 2b it is possible to deduce that 170 men 
would be needed for three-shift operation as against 
ninety for a plant so adequate that it could prepare the 
coal in an eight-hour day. The curves in Fig. 3b show 
that whereas 174 men would be required for three-shift 
operation eighty-eight men would suffice with the 
larger plant. The co-ordinates of the curves in Fig. 4b 
show that 174 men would be required for the small plant 
working twenty-four hours and eighty-seven men for 
the large plant operating but eight hours. Averaging 
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all the results, the conclusion is arrived at that whereas 
eighty-six men would be sufficient to work a single- 
shift preparator producing 900,000 tons per annum, 175 
men would be needed to effect the same result in one 
working continuously. Thus the larger preparator re- 
duces the number of men employed by eighty-nine. 

Having seen from the curves the effect of three-shift 
output of the preparator let these be compared with the 
actual force accounts of four anthracite preparators 
which are shown in Table II. 

It has already been seen that where only one foreman 
is employed on single-shift operation there is no way 
in which the trebling of this expense can be avoided 
when three-shift operation is introduced, except indeed 
by an increase in tonnage. On every shift there must 
be one foreman. The same is true of the ticket taker. 
The number of dumpers also would be multiplied by 
three. The number of platemen or tablemen probably 
could be decreased per shift but not in proportion to 





TABLE II.—OUTSIDE FORCE AT FOUR ANTHRACITE COLLIERIFS 


Mine No. | Mine No. 2 Mine No. 3 Mine No. 4 
Transportation 
Stationary-hoist engineers. . 
motive engineers & helpers 
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the number of shifts. It would take at least twice as 
many for three shifts as for one. The same may be 
said of the pickers or slatemen. 

The number of spiral, jig and machinery attendants 
on any shift probably could not be reduced even though 
the output per shift were cut in three. The number of 
all the other employees probably would have to be 
trebled, with the exception of the car loaders and run- 
ners, the number of whom would increase by only about 
100 per cent. Taking these figures and allowing for an 
equal number of men on each shift for each operation 
and making due allowance in some cases for abnormal 
conditions, it is found that for the same output in 24 
hours by using the three-shift plan, Mine No. 1 would 
need 141 per cent more men for preparation, Mine No. 2 
would use 147 per cent more men, Mine No. 3, 120 per 
cent more and Mine No. 4, 119 per cent more. These 
figures may be compared with the increase from a 
minimum of 89 per cent to a minimum of 127 per 
cent in the number of men employed in the preparator 
as shown by calculations made from the curves. 


SMALL PREPARATOR EMPLOYS MANY MEN PER TON 


Using the information afforded by the curves and 
considering all the outside forces at the collieries ex- 
cept in the preparation plant, it is found from Fig. 1b 
that at a colliery having an output of 900,000 tons on 
one shift, or 300,000 tons on each of three shifts, 351 
men would be needed for the three-shift operation and 
180 for the single-shift operation. From Fig. 2b it is 
seen that the output per outside man in the three-shift 
operation is 2,720 tons whereas for the single-shift 
operation it is 5,200 tons. Thus 331 men will be re- 
quired for three-shift operation and 173 for single- 
shift. From Fig. 3b, assuming 280 starts per year, it 
is seen that 360 men are needed for the three-shift and 
only 206 for the single-shift. Lastly from Fig. 4b, 330 
men are needed for the three-shift and 212 for the one- 
shift operation. Averaging these figures it is found 
that 343 men are required for a three-shift operation 
and only 193 men for a single-shift operation with the 
same output, or a saving for the single-shift of 150 men. 

Totaling the previous results which have been ob- 
tained from the curves it is found that with three- 
shift operation 1,794 men will be required, whereas 
with the single-shift operation which now obtains only 
1,387 men are needed. Thus the present method saves 
the employment of 407 men. Fig. 5 contains summation 
curves showing the average number of men employed 
and also. the number that.would be required for two- 
and three-shift operation of a colliery of the same size 
but with the output divided into two or three, as the 
case may be, depending on the number of shifts. 

This study of the curves of the average number of 
men employed in anthracite collieries shows that more 
men are required to produce the same tonnage in three 
shifts than would be needed in one shift. In the 
example taken it shows that the force of men required 
would have to be increased 29.4 per cent if the mine 
were to be placed upon the three-shift basis without 
increasing the output. 

These figures, of course, are general and only approxi- 
mations, but they are believed to err on the side of con- 
servatism. Though it is true that some classes of 
employees, as pumpmen, would not be affected by the 
number of shifts worked, these variations are amply 
compensated for in the conservative allowances for other 
classes of employees. 
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Contracted Landing Area at Head of Plane 
Makes Difficult Mine-Track Problem 


By WILLIAM REID 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
HE ACCOMPANYING illustration shows the solu- 
tion of a complicated track problem at the mine 
of the Fort Clark Coal Co., Wilsonburg, W. Va., the 
general offices of which are at Clarksburg, in the same 
state. -This mine, opened a little more than three 
years ago, is reached by an incline about 600 ft. long 
from tipple to knuckle and lying on approximately a 
20-deg. grade. 

At first only two openings were made, these having 
a 50-ft. pillar between them. They are the two entries 
to No. 1 mine, and are shown on the exteme right and 
extreme left of the illustration respectively. Owing 
to the abruptness of the hillside little outside stand- 
ing room for cars was obtained. At the top of the 
incline the tracks extend parallel to each other for ¢ 
distance of 24 ft., there being a clearance of 24 in. 
between them. They then diverge over a space of 48 
x 50 ft., to the portals of the two openings mentioned. 

The loads have a grade of 14 per cent in their favor 
and the inclination favoring the empties is 2 per cent. 
This favorable arrangement is obtained by lowering 
loaded cars invariably on one side of the incline and 
raising the empties on the other. By this means the 
knuckle of the empty track can be raised to a suf- 
ficient height to afford the empties a favoring grade 
toward the mine. 

In order to increase development another opening 
was made around the hillside to the left of, and 
beyond, the illustration. The problem of proper track 
arrangement arose with the purchase of a haulage 
locomotive. This problem consisted largely in the 
transference of this machine from one mine to the 
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other while still keeping the trolley pole on the wide 
side of the heading or on the brake side of the car. 
In laying out the mine track it had been kept as close 
as possible to the side of the heading opposite the 
brake mechanism on the cars, so as to insure that 
the trip rider should have ample room to pass along 
the trip. 

The problem presented could have been solved 
easily by placing trolley poles upon both sides of 
the locomotive, but it was not thought advisable to 
adopt that plan. To meet the difficulty another open- 
ing was made between the loaded and empty tracks 
of No. 1 mine and called the “run-around.” The 
complete layout by which the problem was met com- 
prised six switches, six tracks, two crossings and a 


-semicircular track, all placed on an area measuring 


48 x 50 ft. The illustration shows how the tracks 
were laid. The layout has given full satisfaction. 

The layout as here shown was designed by myself. 
All frog and switch dimensions were given to the 
Helmick Foundry & Machine Co., of Fairmont, W. 
Va., which firm furnished the frogs, crossings and 
switch points, the latter provided with spring at- 
tachments on the bars. 

Now let us follow the movement of the locomotive 
in transferring from one mine to the other. Suppose 
that the motor comes with a loaded trip from mine ~ 
No. 2. It cuts loose from the trip at the switch B, 
passes through C and around the curve to the right to 
F, where it gets behind the empty trip. As an alter- 
nate procedure the locomotive may pass through 
switches EF and D in the run-around and get ahead 
of the trip of empties. The run-around intersects 
the empty sidetrack or opening underground. 

Similarly if the locomotive comes out of mine No. 1 
with a trip of loads, it cuts loose at A, leaving clear- 
ance at the frog. It then passes up the run-around 


Trackwork at 

Wilsonburg 

Mine | 
With only 48 ft. x 
50 ft. in which to 
place switches, ar-= 
rangements were. 
made at the head: 
of the plane for the 
many switches by 
which to handle 
cars to two mines. 
The knuckle of the 
plane is only 24 ft.- 


from the points of 
switch A, which are. 
at the extreme 


lower right -hand 
corner of the illus- 
tration. Standing 
trip room for No. 1 
mine is provided in 
the drifts of that 
operation. A run- 
around between the 
drifts enables the 
locomotive to get 
behind the empty 
trip. 
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Tractor 


Locomotive 


Uses about one gal- 
lon. of gasoline 
and  one-twentieth 


of a quart of lubri- 
cating oil for every 


20 tons of coal or 
fireclay hauled a 
mile. The dis- 
tance . traversed 
each way is 4,560 
ft., and the loco- 
motive makes ten 
or eleven round 
trips per day. 





through switch D, comes back to EF, then over the 
curve to the left and attaches to the empty trip beyond 
switch C on the empty track to No. 2 mine. 

Owing to the position of the camera when the pic- 
ture was taken the width of the space occupied by 
the tracks is distorted and exaggerated. Those who 
view the actual installation, however, consider it 
quite a feat in track laying. 


Adapting the Tractor to Mine Haulage 


ASOLINE-LOCOMOTIVE development for mine 

use hitherto has followed more or less closely the 
progress made by the automobile builder. During recent 
years, however, another form of self-propelled vehicle 
closely paralleling the locomotive in function has made 
its appearance. This is the farm tractor. This 
machine has been much more rapidly developed than the 
automobile, for the builders could draw readily on the 
experience of the makers of pleasure vehicles. 

During the past decade the farm tractor has 
thoroughly demonstrated its usefulness and reliability. 
Today these machines are used by the thousands 
throughout the rural districts of both this and foreign 
lands. It is little wonder, therefore, that an enterpris- 
ing builder of mine equipment should adapt one of the 
best known of these machines to mine haulage. 

Breese Adamson, of the Adamson Motor Co.,; Birm- 
ingham, Ala., has built an attachment for the Fordson 
tractor that adapts it to use upon the rails of a mine- 
haulage road. This attachment, for .which a patent 
application has been entered, follows as far as possible 
the:same general construction as that adopted in the 
tractor itself. The wheels are, of course, replaced with 
‘drivers, these being connected by means of side rods, 
so as to render the entire weight of the machine effec- 
tive for pulling or pushing a load. A suitable frame and 
bumpers also are supplied, the point of pull being in the 
same relative position to the tractor as before, so that 
the effectiveness of the machine is in no way impaired. 

As is well known, the Fordson tractor is built with 
“three speeds forward and one reverse.” This is 
retained in the Adamson locomotive. In order to keep 
the machine constantly in front of its load, both when 
going into and coming out of the mine if room for a Y 
is not available, simple turntables have been developed. 
These may be installed almost anywhere, and as they 
rest on ball bearings they reverse the locomotive with 
ease. 

It is asserted by the builder that conversion from 
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tractor to locomotive or back again can be made by an 
ordinary mechanic in three hours. Aside from the sand- 
ing device only thirty-four bolts are’ used in the attach- 
ment. 

The accompanying illustration shows one of these 
locomotives at work at the mine of the Lehigh Coal Co., 


Lehigh, Ala. At this operation the length of the haul 
is 4,560 ft., and the machine makes ten to eleven round 
trips per day with ease. The average gross weight 
hauled per trip is 30 tons and the maximum grade is 
14 per cent. The entire journey, after the trip of cars 
has been gotten under way, is made in high gear. This 
machine moved 1,323 tons of coal and fireclay, traveling 
a total distance of 53% miles, empty cars being returned 
over the same distance, with a total fuel consumption of 
60 gallons of gasoline Three quarts of lubricating oil 
also were used, the consumption of transmission oil 
being negligible. 


[ll-Centered Wood Rollers Ruin Bearings 
And Frequently Fail to Roll 


T IS difficult to bore a straight center hole through a 

wood roller because the grain causes the drill to 
swerve. If such a roller be sawn in two along a 
diameter the hole will be found to be crooked with an 
offset in the middle, for the hole will not be continuous 
but drilled from each end. Gudgeons, or journals, can 
be driven into such holes only with great difficulty. 
Often when the holes are much out of line the cost of 
inserting the gudgeons add materially to the original 
cost. Nor is that all when the roller is assembled in the 
bearings it is not concentric with the gudgeon. If the 
roller revolves this ruins the bearings. If it does not, 
the roller is of no service; it soon grooves and wears out, 
being sawn through to the gudgeon by the action of 
the rope. 

The Colonial Supply Co., of Pittsburgh, it is said, has 
a specially designed machine that will bore the gudgeon 
hole true within a thirty-second of an inch, giving the 
roller greatly increased life. The rollers are delivered 
either without gudgeons or with new, and consequently 
perfectly true, journals fitted onto the rollers before 
they are sent out. 

Another important matter is to get the right wood for 
the manufacture of rollers. First grade black-gum wood 
is to be preferred. It should not be Tupelo wood, which 
grows in marshes, for that material is not hard enough 
or sufficiently wear resisting. Sweet, or red, gum is 
even less satisfactory than Tupelo. 
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Ventilation of Gassy and Dusty Mines 


Ventilation an Important Factor in Operation of Mines—What 
Constitutes Good Ventilation—Requirements of the State Mining 
Laws—Booster Fans Condemned—Lessons Taught by Experience 


pee me to offer a few further 
thoughts on the subject of good 
ventilation. Mine Foreman, writing in 
Coal Age, July 7, p. 18, expresses a real 
fact when he says, “Ventilation is the 
most important question in the opera- 
tion of a coal mine.” 

Without ventilation of some nature, 
all underground coal mining would soon 
cease. The sanitary condition of mines 
depends, in a large measure, on the effi- 
ciency of the ventilating current. Men 
and animals do more and better work 
in a good supply of fresh air than is 
possible in poor air. 


EFFICIENT MINE VENTILATION 
A Goop INVESTMENT 


Good ventilation is a good investment 
in the operation of a coal mine. It is 
astonishing how little attention and 
thought is given this important ques- 
tion by many mine officials, especially 
in the smaller mines. 

During the four years that I was 
mine inspector in the western part of 
this state, I had an average of seventy- 
five mines of various classification in 
my charge. Trouble in regard to ven- 
tilation was confined mostly to the 
small mines. Many of these mines were 
in charge of foremen who seemed to 
know or care but little about the 
ventilation of the workings. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


Henry Bock, in his letter, Coal Age, 
Apr. 28, p. 756, is also right when he 
expresses the thought that the funda- 
mental principle of ventilation is to 
conduct the air current to the faces of 
the working places in such quantities 
that it will dilute and carry away all 
poisonous gases and supply the miner, 
in every section of the mine, with 
wholesome air in which to work. 

It is the equal distribution of fresh 
air throughout the entire mine, making 
as nearly as possible, a uniform temper- 
ature in every section, that constitutes 
good ventilation. A large volume of 
air entering a mine does not always 
indicate that the mine is well venti- 
lated. A sufficient volume of air may 
be entering the mine, but the quantity 
reaching the working faces may yet be 
inadequate owing to leaky stoppings, 
doors and air bridges. 

In all class-A mines in this state, the 
mining laws provide that the minimum 
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amount of fresh air supplied to each 
person and animal employed in the mine 
shall be 150 cu.ft. per min. for each 
person and 600 cu.ft. per min. for each 
animal. 

In my opinion, this law cannot be so 
construed as to mean that its require- 
ments are being met when the specified 
amount of fresh air, for each person 
and animal, is being forced into the 
mine. The law evidently means that 
the specified amount of air for each 
person and animal is to be delivered 
to them fresh in the remote sections of 
the mine. 

Neither will the requirements of the 
law be met when a miner working in an 
extreme heading is supplied with 150 
cu.ft. of air per minute if that air has 
been previously used to the limit by 
men and animals, and is no longer fresh 
from the outside. But, as Mr. Bock 
states, “To do this requires skill in the 
arrangement of the ventilating system 
throughout the mine.” 


BOOSTER FAN TO BE USED ONLY IN 
EXCEPTIONAL CASES 


In extensive mines where the air has 
to be delivered from two to two-and- 
one-half miles distant and must then 
be conducted through many working 
places, as required by law, I think all 
will agree, it becomes a troublesome 
problem as well as an expensive one. 
In such cases, in order to avoid expense, 
I greatly fear the booster fan is too 
often resorted to as a makeshift. 

There may be instances where the 
temporary use of a booster fan is ad- 
missible; but when that device is made 
a permanent factor in the ventilation 
of a gassy mine I join with W. H. Lux- 
ton in opposing its use. There are too 
many “Ifs’”’ involved in the use of a 
booster fan, in the ventilation of deep 
and extensive gassy mines. 

I frankly admit that it will often be 
less expensive to install a booster fan, 
in extended workings, than it would be 
to make the necessary adjustments and 
improvements to deliver the required air 
from the outside. But just here is 
where the danger lies of its use be- 
coming general in these mines. 

From the standpoint of economics, the 
booster fan will continue to be installed, 
with the result that the airways, from 
the booster back to the outside will re- 
ceive little if any attention and become 

















more and more obstructed. The little 
booster will accomplish no more than 
to fan the same air round and round, 
until the air becomes charged with gas 
and an explosion takes place and a num- 
ber of lives are snuffed out. 

When that happens, believe me, the 
rescuing parties will have some job be- 
fore them exploring such a mine. In 
the first place, all mines should be 
opened up from the start and developed 
with a view of giving and maintaining 
a good ventilation throughout the 
operation when it becomes more ex- 
tensive. 


NEED OF A VENTILATING Boss 


In my opinion, in order to insure bet- 
ter ventilation and the safety of life, in 
all large gassy mines, there should be a 
ventilating boss, who would have charge 
of the ventilation and the oversight 
and construction of all bratticework, 
doors, airways and the sprinkling sys- 
tem where one is required. My observa- 
tion shows that, in such large gassy 
mines, the foreman has enough to do 
in looking after the miners in their 
working places, the haulage system, the 
output and general conditions relating 
to the operation of the mine. 

Referring to the letter of Oscar H. 
Jones, Sept. 29, p. 495, permit me to 
say, it is not because -of a supposed 
incapability of the mine foreman to 
arrange the-ventilating system of the 
mine in a way to get the best possible 
results, that I advocate the employ- 
ment of a ventilating boss in a large 
gassy mine. My purpose is to relieve 
the foreman who has his hands full of 
other things, and to insure a more effi- 
cient ventilation and a better protec- 
tion of life and property. 


MANY CAPABLE MINERS 


Experience has taught me that mine 
foremen are not the only men, in and 
around coal mines, who are capable of 
efficiently ventilating the mines. I know 
uncertified miners whom I would much 
rather risk with the ventilation of a 
mine than some foremen of my ae- 
quaintance. 

It is true that the mining laws of this 
state make it the duty of every mine 
foreman to look after the ventilation, 
besides compelling him to shoulder 
numerous other responsibilities resting 
upon him. But, I am fully convinced 
that were the foremen in large gassy 
mines relieved of the charge and up- 
keep of the ventilation and this duty 
placed in the hands of a capable man 
better results would follow. 

In conclusion, then, let me say that I 
have filled the position of ventilating 
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boss in two of the most dangerous mines 
in this state. These mines were both 
gassy and dusty. Moreover, the forma- 
tion was extremely irregular, making 
the mines difficult to ventilate properly. 
In the Nelson mine I served as ventilat- 
ing boss for a term of six years and, 
likewise, two years in the Prospect 
mine. 


EXPERIENCE SHOWS DANGER IN 
NEGLECTING VENTILATION 


My experience in those two mines 
taught me thoroughly the danger of 
neglected and inefficient ventilation in 
gassy mines. On Dec. 20, 1895, an ex- 
plosion occurred in the Nelson mine, 
killing 28 persons. I assisted in taking 
out the dead and cleaning up the mine. 
It was a gas explosion augmented by 
dust. Both the ventilation and the dust 
conditions had been neglected in that 
mine. Later, these conditions were 
somewhat improved and the mine was 
then operated with safety lamps. 

On Mar. 30, 1902, another explosion 
occurred in the same mine, killing 16 
persons. This time it was a dust ex- 
plosion that was caused by a blownout 
shot. Again I assisted in taking out 
the dead and cleaning up the mine. 
_ When the place was ready to resume 
‘operations, I was made ventilating boss 
and held that position till the mine was 
finally abandoned May 16, 1908. 

With the 23 years’ experience gained 
in those gassy and dusty mines, I 
learned to know what an _ inefficient 
ventilation will do in such mines, and 
what will sooner or later result from the 
lack of an efficient sprinkling system in 
a dusty mine. As a means of safety, in 
the one case, the air must be conducted 
to the working places in sufficient 
quantity to render harmless all gases 
generated; and, in the other case, the 
dust must be removed or humidified 
until it also is rendered harmless. 

Dayton, Tenn. JOHN ROSE, 

Former District Mine Inspector. 


Fan Ventilating Two Seams 


Failure ascribed to wind pressure— 
Testing for motwe columns in shaft 
—Ascensional ventilation in deep- 
lying seams. 

EFERRING to the failure to venti- 
late both seams by a single fan, as 
explained by “Master Mechanic,” in 

Coal Age, Oct. 6, p. 542, allow me to 

suggest that the trouble in this case, 

may be due to a high wind pressure 
acting against the fan. 

Under such atmospheric conditions, 
it often happens that the action of a 
ventilating fan is partially neutral- 
ized by the opposing elements. Per- 
haps, the fan chimney, in this instance, 
is exposed to a strong wind pressure 
that tends to counteract the pressure 
due to the fan and the ventilation in 
the mine is retarded as a result. 

The idea has been suggested that a 
motive column may be formed in the 
shaft, which opposes the general cir- 
culation that the fan would establish 
in the mine. To prove or disprove this 
effect, I would make tests to ascertain 
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the amount and direction of the air 
flowing when the fan is stopped. These 
tests should take account of temperature 
of the air, barometric conditions and 
effect of wind pressure. 

The second shaft is said to be 5 x 
10 ft., in section, and 260 ft. deep; but 
it is not stated’ whether the top of the 
shaft is above or below the location of 
the fan. 

Assuming that the fan is exhausting 
and the new shaft is a downcast for the 
two seams, I can see no reason why 
this fan should fail to ventilate both 
seams, if it is capable of producing 
150,000 cu.ft. of air per minute as 
stated by the correspondent. 


ASCENSIONAL VENTILATION EASY 


An Illinois mine foreman, whose let- 
ter appears in the issue of Nov. 24, 
p. 848, has referred to old-country prac- 
tice where a single fan ventilates eight 
or ten seams, pitching as high as 80 
deg., and where it is probable the venti- 
lation is wholly ascensional. There is 
of course no trouble to ventilate any 
number of seams, in such a case, pro- 
vided the fan has the required capacity. 
The main air current is blown to the 
full depth of the shaft, from which 
point it will naturally distribute itself, 
in as many splits as are needed to venti- 
late the several seams. 

In all such cases, the main return 
air-course is well above the workings, 
to comply with the state laws of Bel- 
gium and France, which specify that 
the arrangement must be such that 
the return air cannot re-enter the mine, 
or descend to a lower level. 

Stated briefly, I would consider this 
present case a question of two splits, 
one being much longer than the other. 
Then, by placing a regulator in the re- 
turn of the shorter split, it should be 
possible to regulate the air current as 
desired. 

The lower seam being the longer of 
the two splits, the intake air should be 
forced down to that level. The regu- 
lator in the upper seam can then be so 
adjusted as to permit only the proper 
amount of air to pass in that split. Such 
an arrangement should present no diffi- 
culties in ventilating both seams. 

Peru, Il. GASTON F, LIBIEZ. 





Loss of Zine Chloride in 
Treating Wood 


Large loss of the impregnated solution 
shown by experiments reported in a 
French publication—Authority quoted 
in translation. 

INDLY permit me to offer the fol- 
lowing, in reply to the letter of 

Frank G. Breyer, which appeared in 

Coal Age, Dec. 22, p. 1015, regarding 

the loss of zinc chloride in the preserva- 

tion of wood. 

It is not my desire to enter into any 
discussion of the matter or to start a 
controversy. I only wish to give the 
authority for the statements made in 
my previous article, to which Mr. Breyer 
takes exception. 

The information relating to the loss 
of zine chloride when used as a wood 
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preservative was taken from a French 
monograph on that subject, which I will 
translate verbally, as my authority for 
the statements made. The author 
states as follows (translated from the 
French): 

In 1854, Bethell began to inject ties re- 
quired for the tracks of the Compagnie du 
Midi; but this was given up after two 
years, on account of the unsatisfactory re- 
sults obtained by the process. It was es- 
tablished that almost the entire quantity of 
chloride of zinc is carried away by rain 
water. 

According to experiments made along 
these lines, ties of pine wood impregnated 
with chloride of zinc, show, three years 
after impregnation, a loss of from 80 to 
85 per cent of the original quantity. In 
ties of beech wood, this loss increased to 
from 90 to 95 per cent. 

Chloride of zinc is an acid salt and, in 
the combination it forms with albumen, one 
asks oneself, What becomes of the chlo- 
rine? According to the opinion of Hutin and 
Boutigny, the chlorine set free alters the 
vegetable fiber. 

‘I claim no personal knowledge about 
this, but have accepted these state- 
ments as essentially correct, because 
they coincide with what men of wide 
experience in wood preservation have 
told me. F. G. ZINSSER. 

Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Essentials in Ventilation 


Air-tight stoppings necessary to main- 
tain good circulation in a mine — 
Trapdoors an unnecessary evil — 
Legislation needed to make certain 
specific requirements in mining. 


EING deeply interested in the mat- 

ter of good ventilation in mines, 

I have read with great interest the 

several letters relating to that subject. 

All practical miners agree that the ven- 

tilation of a mine is the most essential 
factor in its operation. 

In my experience, there are a few 
chief points that must be considered. 
First, the operator must install a fan 
capable of producing the necessary 
quantity of air. Second, it is necessary 
to build substantial air-tight stoppings, 
in order to maintain a good circulation 
and carry the air to the working face, 
where it is needed to make the mine 
healthy and safe for work. 


TRAP NEEDED WHERE DITCH Is 
CARRIED UNDER Door 


Speaking of air-tight stoppings and 
doors, one important point that is often 
overlooked is the carrying of a drainage 
ditch under a door, It generally hap- 
pens that the ditch is left open, with 
the result that there is a large leakage 
of air at that point. 

When a ditch is to be carried through 
a door, a water-trap should be so ar- 
ranged as to prevent the leakage of air. 
The seal should be sufficiently strong to 
resist the air pressure; or, otherwise, 
air will force its way through the water. 

From time to time, writers in Coal 
Age have condemned the use of trap- 
doors in mines. I agree with them 
fully: Trapdoors, at the best, are an 
evil to be avoided. Not only are they 
a menace to the safety of drivers haul- 
ing the coal, but they impair the ven- 
tilation of the mine by leaking air or 
being carelessly set open and_ short- 
circuiting the current. 
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Some correspondents have referred 
to the need of employing a ventilating 
engineer; but I agree with Oscar H. 
Jones, Coal Age, Sept. 29, p. 495, who 
states, “The foreman should have the 
full control of everything pertaining 
to the ventilation of the mine.” 

With Mr. Jones, I consider a fore- 
man who is not capable of ventilating a 
mine properly is unfit for the position 
he holds. There are, however, things 
that are more important and essential 
than the employment of a ventilating 
engineer, in the securing of good ven- 
tilation in a mine. 


STATE MINING Laws SHOULD MAKE 
More SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 


To my mind, our mining laws are not 
specific enough in requiring certain of 
these essential details, which are left 
to the judgment of the foreman in 
charge. I would even say that trap- 
doors should be prohibited in mines, ex- 
cept small doors, built in overcasts and 
stoppings where necessary, and made 
of incombustible material. 

Again, the law should compel every 
operator to install a ventilating fan 
suitably adapted to the size of the mine 
and the daily tonnage expected. One 
essential point is the requirement, by 
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law, that the velocity of the air pass- 
ing through the last crosscut of a pair 
of entries shall not be less than 150 ft. 
per min., and all crosscuts to have an 
area not less than 50 sq.ft. 

If our mining laws contained a few 
requirements such as these there would 
be less left to the judgment of the mine 
foreman, whose duty would then be to 
see that the law was fulfilled. 

Other essential requirements in ven- 
tilation are, that all abandoned work- 
ings shall be either sealed off with air- 
tight stoppings, or ventilated in a man- 
ner to prevent the accumulation of gas 
in such places. Also, it should be re- 
quired by law that the circulation shall 
be so conducted that seventy-five per 
cent of the air entering the mine will 
reach the working faces. 

Finally, failure to comply with these 
requirements of the law should be pun- 
ished by a suitable fine or the with- 
drawal of the foreman’s certificate. In 
closing, let me say that the desire of 
many operators for tonnage compels the 
foreman to adopt methods that are not 
justified by the ventilating facilities at 
his command, as he well knows. This 
is a point in which the law should pro- 
vide some protection for the foreman. 

Aultman, Pa. WILLIAM J. WALKER. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Mixing Salt With the Stemming, in Blasting 


Salt Absorbs"Moisture—Mixed with Stemming and Thrown Out by 
the Blast It Would Tend to Keep the Dust Damp—Extinctive Effect 
of Salt Would Act to Decrease Flame of Shot in Blasting Coal 


ALKING, recently, with a super- 

intendent of an Oklahoma mine, I 
learned that common salt had been used 
in tamping the holes, in blasting coal 
in some of the mines. He stated that 
their coal made much fine dust when 
blasted, and the suggestion was made 
that the well-known property of salt 
to absorb moisture from the air should 
make it an effective agent for keeping 
the dust damp, if the salt was mixed 
with the stemming when tamping the 
hole. 

It was argued that the salt thrown 
cut with the dust, by the force of the 
blast, would be distributed where it 
was most needed. The superintendent 
stated that they had acted on this sug- 
gestion and he thought that some good 
had resulted, though it was difficult 
to state to what degree the practice 
was effective in allaying the dust 
danger in blasting coal. 

My understanding is that the absorp- 
tion of moisture by common salt is 
largely due to the impurities, such as 
calcium and magnesium chloride, con- 
tained in the salt. There are numerous 
deliquescent substances that possess 
the property of abstracting moisture 


from the air; namely, calcium chloride, 
potassium carbonate, zine chloride, so- 
dium hydroxide and potassium hydrox- 
ide. 

The question I would like to ask is, 
Has Coal Age or any of its readers 
known of these substances being used 
for the purpose mentioned; and, if so, 
when and where was the experiment 
tried and with what success? 

Chicago, Il. ENGINEER. 

This is, indeed, an interesting in- 
quiry and we hope it will call forth 
further information in reference to the 
alleged practice of salting the stem- 
ming of a shot, in blasting coal in 
dusty mines. The idea is certainly sug- 
gestive and good results might rea- 
sonably be expected in the efforts be- 
ing made to allay the dust danger. 

In this connection, however, another 
thought suggests itself, relative to a 
further benefit that might accrue from 
the practice of salting the stemming 
of a shot when blasting coal, in a dusty 
mine or in a mine generating gas. 

As is well known, salt has an ex- 
tinctive effect on flame. Salt has often 
been thrown on an incipient fire with 
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good effect. If this is true, why should 
not the mixing of fine salt with the 
material used in tamping a shot exert 
an extinctive effect on the flame of the 
burning powder that is projected from 
the hole when the blast is fired? 

This is a question worthy of careful 
consideration and may well be made-a 
study for investigation by the Federal 
Bureau of Mines and Experiment Sta- 
tions in mining districts. Many read- 
ers of Coal Age may he able to throw 
light on this matter and offer some 
practical and helpful suggestions. Let 
us hear from them. 


Two Values for Calorie 


French unit, calorie, has two values— 
The large calorie, kilogram-calorie, 
most commonly used—The small 
calorie, gram-calorie, mostly used by 
chemists. 


EADING from “Mine Gases and 

Ventilation” (page 52), the French 
thermal unit or calorie is defined as 
follows: “This is the quantity of heat 
required to raise the temperature of one 
kilogram of pure distilled water, at 
maximum density, one degree of the 
Centigrade scale.” 

I have been studying Millikan and 
Gale’s First Course in Physics, and 
find the following definition for the 
French unit of heat: “A unit of heat 
is defined as the quantity or amount of 
heat that is required to raise the tem- 
perature of one gram of water through 
one degree, Centigrade. May I ask 
which of these values is correct? 

Cambria Co., Pa. STUDENT. 





Replying to this inquiry, it should be 
stated that the value of the French 
heat unit or calorie is commonly ex- 
pressed in the definition first given 
above. It is the quantity of heat that 
will raise the temperature of one kilo- 
gram of pure distilled water, at maxi- 
nium density, one degree of the Centi- 
grade scale. 

Unless otherwise stated, this value is 
always understood to be that of the 
calorie. For the sake of convenience, 
however, chemists have used a value 
based on a gram of distilled water at 
maximum density, instead of a kilo- 
gram. By way of distinction, this is 
sometimes) called the “gram-calorie,” 
or “small calorie”; while the value in 
common use is described as the “kilo- 
gram-calorie,” or “large calorie.” 

These two values give rise to no con- 
fusion, as their use is only relative, the 
same unit being employed to measure 
the amount of the substance under in- 
vestigation. The fact that chemists 
are dealing with small quantities of 
substances, measured in grams, ex- 
plains their use of the gram-calorie, or 
small calorie. On the other hand, in~ 
more general practice the weight of 
substances under investigation is gen- 
erally given in kilograms, making it 
more convenient to use the kilogram- 
calorie or large calorie, which is the 
common unit employed in the French 
system. When the gram or small cal- 
crie is used it should be so stated. 
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Examination Questions | 


Answered 
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Mine Foremen’s and Firebosses’ Examination 


Charleston, W. Va.— 1921 


QUESTION—State the chief causes of 
accidents in this state and the methods 
you would adopt to prevent same. 


ANSWER—The chief causes of mine 
accidents are falls of coal and roof at 
the working face and on roads and 
traveling ways; careless handling of 
powder in the preparation of charges 
for blasting; lack of judgment in plac- 
ing shots; failure to properly tamp the 
charge; returning to the face to ascer- 
tain the cause of a missfire; firing two 
or more shots, at the same time, in 
a close place, or failure to examine 
for gas before firing; lack of proper 
safety appliances, refuge holes and 
separate traveling ways; poor installa- 
tion of electric wires, failure to safe- 
guard the same and to use proper pre- 
caution to avoid contact with live 
wires; lack of strict regulations to in- 
sure the safety of workers, and suitable 
punishment for any violation of these 
rules. 

The most effective means of prevent- 
ing accidents from these causes is to 
make and enforce strict regulations 
and maintain discipline in the mine. 
Provide necessary safety appliances and 
see that all needed supplies of timber 
are promptly delivered and kept on 
hand in every working place. Use only 
permissible powders and employ com- 
petent shotfirers to examine, charge 
and fire all shots that in their judg- 
ment are safe. Where safety lamps 
are required, no open lights should be 
permitted in the mine. All safety 
lamps should be properly cleaned, filled 
and delivered to the men, at the be- 
ginning of each shift. Drivers, timber- 
men and other shifthands or daymen 
should be equipped with electric cap 
lamps. 


QUESTION—What are the necessary 
supplies that should always be on hand, 
at the mine, for the safe working of 
the same; and what is your duty if 
the operating company fails to keep 
these supplies on hand? 

ANSWER—There should be kept on 
hand ample supplies of props, cap- 
pieces and other needed timber, cut to 
the proper dimensions and ready for 
use; also, rails, tracking, brattice 
boards, canvas, nails and tools of all 
kinds and such extra parts of ma- 
chines, car-axles and wheels as exe 
liable to be needed to replace those 
worn or broken. Every mine should be 
equipped with a full supply of first- 
aid materials, such as splints, band- 
ages, stretchers, blankets and water- 
proof coverings. 


In case these supplies are not pro- 
vided and kept on hand by the com- 
pany it is the duty of the mine fore- 
man to notify the company, in writing, 
stating what supplies are needed, in 
accordance with Sec. 39. of the West 
Virginia Mining Law. A company fail- 
ing to supply what is needed in the 
mine for its safe operation, is liable to 
a fine of from $50 to $200, or imprison- 
ment in the County Jail from thirty to 
ninety days, as the court may decide. 

QUESTION—(a) Do you approve of 
shooting coal from the solid? (6) 
State under what conditions you would 
permit solid shooting to be done. 


ANSWER—(a) Solid shooting is not 
advisable in the mining of bituminous 
coal and should only be permitted in 
the mine, under particular conditions 
that would make it safe. 

(b) The mining law (Sec. 36) au- 
thorizes the district mine inspector to 
prescribe the condition under which 
solid shooting may be done. These 
conditions must be determined by the 
judgment of the mine inspector, after 
a careful study of the situation. Per- 
mission allowing solid shooting, in any 
particular case, must be given, in writ- 


ing, by the mine inspector to the fore- - 


man in charge. 


QUESTION—What is the limit to the 
quantity of explosives to be taken in- 
side of the mine, by any one person; 
and what are the requirements of the 
law regarding the container for carry- 
ing such explosives? 

ANSWER—The law (Sec. 75) forbids 
any miner or employee to take into the 
mine a larger quantity of powder, or 
other explosive, than he may reason- 
ably be expected to use in that shift, 
such explosives must be carried in a 
metallic cannister or fiber receptacle, 
having a capacity not to exceed 5 Ib., 
and carefully closed with an approved 
top or cover. 


QUESTION—Give reasons why differ- 
ent methods of mining are used, and 
why one method will not answer for all 
mines. 

ANSWER—Variations in the depth 
below the surface, the inclination and 
thickness of the seam, the hardness of 
the coal and the nature of the roof and 
floor make it necessary to employ dif- 
ferent methods of mining the coal, 
choosing the method best adapted to 
the particular conditions in any given 
case. 

In general, a deep-lying seam, or 
frail roof and soft bottom will require 
a less width of opening and larger pil- 
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lars.- While seams of moderate thick- 
ness are well adapted to the room-and- 
pillar system of working, thin coal 
seams, particularly lying at a consider- 
able depth below the surface, are best 
mined by the longwall method. 

Again, what is known as “bench 
mining” must often be used in seams of 
great thickness. The panel system of 
mining is much used in gassy mines 
and stope mining must often be em- ~ 
ployed when the seam is highly in- 
clined. It is obvious from the forego- 
ing that one method of working cannot 
be used in all mines owing to the vary- 
ing conditions in those mines. 


QUESTION—/f you had a number of 
men working. in a section where fire 
was discovered in the intake airway, 
state how you would proceed to rescue 
the men and protect the lives of all 
other employees inside. 


ANSWER—This question can only be 
answered in a general way, without a 
full knowledge of the situation. A fire 
in the intake airway leading to a sec- 
tion of the mine where men are work- 
ing requires prompt action to first 
notify and withdraw the men, before 
they are overcome by the smoke and 
gases produced by the fire. If it is 
possible to take the men out by any 
other way, immediate steps should be 
taken to short-circuit the air, by break- 
ing down a stopping or opening a door 
inby from the fire. At the same time 
every effort must be made to get water 
to the fire, on the intake side. The 
first consideration always is notifying 
and withdrawing the men by the safest 
possible route. Word should also be 
sent to the men working in other sec- 
tions of the mine and safety will gen- 
erally require that they be withdrawn 
promptly from the mine. 


QUESTION—A workman has ignited a 
pocket. of gas and is severely burned 
about the face and arms. State how 
you would rescue him and protect 
yourself; also, state how you would 
treat him. 


ANSWER — Remove the victim as 
quickly as possible to nearby, fresher 
air, taking care to handle him care- 
fully. Having sent at once for a doc- 
tor, carefully loosen the _ clothing 
about the chest cutting it from the 
arms that are burned. As much as 
possible exclude the air from the 
burned part and, as quickly as this 
can be obtained, apply oil or a thin 
paste of baking soda, flour or starch. 
Vaseline, olive oil, fresh lard or cream, 
or an emulsion of boiled oil and lime 
water are all good. To restore con- 
sciousness, in the condition of this 
patient, the usual methods cannot be 
wholly employed. Rub the lower limbs 
upward to assist circulation, and use a 
fan gently to permit the free access of 
fresh air, at the same time, holding a 
sponge or handkerchief moistened 
with ammonia near the nose, or using 
smelling salts with caution. 

In rescuing the person from under 
the gas burning in the room, stoop low 
and move as quietly as possible. Pro- 
tect the head and shoulders with a coat 
while so doing. 





The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 








their optimism, backed by the progress that has been made 

in economic adjustment, overcomes the disquieting indica- 
tions in current affairs, according to a review of business conditions 
issued by the Mechanics & Metals National Bank of the City of New 
York. “There are those who, placing their faith in a number of 
specific evidences of improvement which recently have manifested 
themselves,” the review continues, “are distinctly confident of a 
progressive betterment during the new year. There are others who, 
reviewing the difficulty of the readjustments of 1921, are inclined 
to hold their confidence in check until they learn how far the pre- 
vailing evidences of improvement will carry. There are still others 
who, probing the fundamental forces which are responsible for the 
world’s present troubles, are inclined not to be cheerful at all. 

“Generally speaking, the spirit of confidence predominates.  Rec- 
ognition that the United States is steadily moving toward economic 
health underlies much of the hopeful anticipation for the new year, 
and this is supplemented, in its good effect, by developments of an 
international nature. 

“Looking into the future, it is far from an entirely happy world 
that is engaging the thoughts and plans of business leaders. Yet 
of all the signs of the times, perhaps a negative one is the most 
significant, namely, that it is no longer necessary to outline for 
thinking people how far economic confusion permeates every phase 
of modern life, and how difficult and prolonged will be the task of 
reconstruction. 

“Narrowing our views to our. immediate local problems, it can 
fairly be said that in spite of the shrunken export buying and the 
small purchases from the agricultural sections of the country, the 
industrial East is maintaining a favorable rate of activity. Prices 
are not holding firm in every instance, shading having taken place in 
the hope of inducing purchases. But on the whole, with producers 
and distributors fairly well liquidated, the situation is all that can 
be expected.” 


M« are hopeful for 1922 according to the degree in which 


Steel Plants Speed. Up 
Steel plant operations are gradu- 
ally broadening in the Mahoning 
Valley. The Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. schedule has been substan- 
tially enlarged. Fifty-one of the 113 


furnaces. The Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. again is operating two merchant 
bar mills, following a long period of 
suspension. The Newton Steel Co., 
which is booked about four weeks 
ahead, has its 10 hot mills at New- 





sheet mills in the Mahoning Valley 
are under power, as compared with 
45 two weeks ago. The A. M. Byers 
Co., Pittsburgh, is operating its blast 
furnace at Girard, one skelp mill 
and 88 puddling furnaces. The 
Trumbull Steel Co. has increased the 
number of its active tin mills from 
10 to 19. Operations will begin 
soon at the plant in Canton of the 
Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co., 
which has been acquired by the 
Falleon Tin Plate Co. of Niles. At 
its Ohio works the Carnegie Steel 
Co. is operating five of its six blast 


ton Falls engaged on sheet stock: 

Hundreds of workmen in the Alle- 
gheny Valley returned to work Jan. 
17, when No. 1 department of the 
Allegheny Steel Company at’ Breck- 
enridge resumed operations in full. 
The men had been idle for more 
than a year. 

The Aetna Standard plant of the 
United States Steel Corporation at 
Wheeling, W. Va., has resumed 
operations in full. Three of the cor- 
poration’s plants in the Wheeling 
district are now operating in all 
departments. 








Car Loadings Rebound Sharply 


Loading of revenue freight totaled 
605,992 cars during the week ended 
on Jan. 7 compared with 531,034 
during the previous week, or an in- 
crease of 74,958, according to the 
American Railway Association. The 
greatest increase noted over the 
previous week was in coal, the total 
being 136,982 cars, or 31,320 more 
than were loaded during the week 
ended Dec. 31, but this was 54,251 less 
than during the corresponding week 
last year and 72,356 less than the 
corresponding week in 1920. 

Idle freight cars numbered 646,673 
on Jan. 8 compared with 618,675 on 
Jan. 1, or an increase of 27,998. 





Reports Building Picking Up 

In announcing that they have re- 
cently underwritten first mortgage 
serial bond issues amounting to 
$12,485,000, S. W. Straus & Co. com- 
ment on the building situation in 
general as follows: “There is a 
continued improvement to be noted 
in underlying conditions of the 
building industry, and it is expected 
that activities during the ensuing 
year will be on a very heavy scale. 
There is a healthy inquiry for 
capital for building purposes, par- 
ticularly for residential improve- 
ments, and a large proportion of the 
outflow of capital for the building 
industry is being absorbed in fi- 
nancing the construction of these 
types of structures.” 





Expect More Paper Business 


This year will see no startling de- 
mand for paper, but a renewal of 
business can be expected about Feb. 
1, says the monthly business review 
of The Paper and Pulp Industry, a 
bulletin of the American Paper and 
Pulp Asssociation. “With a total 
production of paper of about 5,300,- 
000 tons for the year 1921, as com- 
pared with 7,334,600 tons in 1920, 
the paper industry seems to face a 
certain increase in production dur- 
ing 1922, as compared with the year 
of depression just closed,” says the 
bulletin. “Production for the com- 
ing year seems certain to exceed 
6,000,000 tons, even though many 
branches of the industry will not be 
able to operate at capacity.” 





Rail Equipment Orders Plentiful 


Railroad equipment orders an- 
nounced recently indicate that the 
railroads are planning to put their 
properties in shape just as soon as 
possible for increased traffic. The 
largest order of the past few weeks 
was that of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company, which announced 
plans for purchasing $10,000,000 
worth of new equipment to be de- 
livered in the next six months. 
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Monongalia Miners Make Armed March 


NION mine workers on Scott’s Run, Monongalia County, 

W. Va., made an armed march and demonstration on 
Jan. 4 against the men at the mine of the Gilbert Davis 
Coal Co.’s plant, who were thought to be meditating a 
return to work at a scale below that which the union 
agreement prescribes. The mine had been closed down 
for some time, and E. H. Gilbert, the president, denied that 
the mine would be started on an open-shop basis at the 
time alleged. 

On Jan. 7 a demonstration was staged at the Bunker 
Hill mine and the workers were induced to leave the 
workings. At the Almina mine on the Monongahela River 
between Fairmont and Morgantown a demonstration of 
a similar kind was made. The Bunker Hill mine has been 
running as a non-union mine for several months, and the 
Almina mine has tried to operate several times as an open- 
shop operation. Sheriff Yost refused to interfere with 
the march unless formal complaint was made of a specific 
violation of the law and unless warrants were sworn out 
against the marchers for some particular offense. 

The Grand Jury of Monongalia County has brought in- 
dictments against fourteen men for taking part in the 
demonstration and against ten men for the theft of dyna- 
mite, pistol carrying and assault and battery. 

The grand jury also returned an indictment against R. M. 
Williams, described as an organizer of the United Mine 
Workers, charging complicity in assaults upon non-union 
miners and the dynamiting of a house owned by the Con- 
nellsville Basin Coal Co. It further returned true bills 
against six other men, growing out of the strike which 
has nominally been in progress in Monongalia County 
since 1920. 


Pennsylvania Will Collect Anthracite Tax 


AMUEL S. LEWIS, Auditor General of Pennsylvania, 

will collect the anthracite tax, notwithstanding the fact 
that the constitutionality of the act of 1921 has been 
attacked in the Dauphin County Court. All firms, corpora- 
tions and individuals engaged in the mining and production 
of anthracite in the state will soon receive from the Auditor 
General blanks for filing tax returns. 

The law imposes a tax of 13 per cent on the assessed 
market value of all anthracite mined in the state. The 
duty of assessing the coal or fixing the tonnage value is 
placed on superintendents or other officers in charge of 
mines, washeries or other productive operations, as distin- 
guished from the corporations or firms conducting the busi- 
ness themselves, and it is therefore probable, it was said at 
the Auditor General’s department, that in a number of 
instances the larger corporations will be required to fur- 
nish a series of separate reports representing individually 
the operations of each of their collieries. 

Auditor General Lewis has sent a letter to all operators 
requesting their co-operation to the end that any embar- 
rassment, incident to the imposition of penalties in the 
event that the act is held constitutional may be avoided. 

Washery operators and persons procuring coal from the 
Susquehanna, the Lehigh and the Schuylkill rivers and 
other streams are regarded as falling within the purview of 
the new law and it is their duty to file reports whether they 
receive blanks or not. The penalty for non-compliance with 
the act is a fine of $500 and imprisonment for one year or 
more. 


Nova Scotia Court of Appeals Suspends 
Injunction Against Wage Cut 


HE board of conciliation appointed by the Canadian 

Department of Labor to investigate the dispute be- 
tween the British Empire Steel Corporation and the coal 
miners is composed of the following: U. E. Gillen, gen- 
eral manager of the Toronto Terminals Railway Co., 
chairman; Colonel W. E. Thompson, Halifax, representing 
the corporation, and James Ling, Mayor of New Waterford, 


_N. S., representing the miners. 


The injunction issued by the Supreme Court restrain- 
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ing the British Empire Steel Corporation and constituent 
companies from reducing the wages of coal miners pending 
the investigation by the conciliation board has been sus- 
pended by the Nova Scotia Court of Appeals. The 
injunction was issued on the ground that under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Act no change can be made in working 
conditions while conciliation proceedings are in progress. 
The Court of Appeals holds that as the agreement between 
the corporation and the unions expired at the end of the 
year, there is no “existing rate of wages.” The corporation 
will pay the reduced rate until a final judgment on the 
question has been rendered. 


Shipments of Anthracite in December Were 
Smallest Since 1920 Vacation Strike 


HIPMENTS of anthracite during December, 1921, as 

reported by the Anthracite Bureau of Information, de- 
creased approximately 1,800,000 tons as compared with 
the corresponding month of 1920, and of nearly 680,000 
tons as compared with November. Shipments last month 
(4,635,922 gross tons) were the smallest since September, 
1920, when the “vacation” strike of the mine workers 
reduced the shipments to 3,592,954 tons. Total shipments 
for the year 1921 amounted to 67,617,713 tons against 
68,627,125 tons in 1920. 

Shipments by initiating carriers were as follows: 





Dec., 1921 Dec., 1920 Nov., 1921 

Philadelphia & Reading................ 985,262 1,324,004 1,017,409 
Mehieh Walleye 28 Sey eT ype 801,796 1,161,305 913,737 
Jersey, Ceontralke Racha cath: ace 532,597 497,735 512,613 
TACKA WANDA. ocite Mae yak Sates cee rere 626,377 940,515 814,131 
Delawarei& Hudson.-ea. eed hee 654,987 896,475 756,598 
Pennsylvania sect acy > sires. Leek ties 307,520 457,242 429,638 
TIC eee voter ete aca otal oe, ek AR eae uk 450,465 675,979 503,488 
New York, Ontario & Western.......... 107,107 164,557 136,945 
Lehigh & New England................ 169,811 318,508 229,455 
Potala: ree Fi sa eon. dees 4,635,922 6,436,320 5,314,014 


Railroads Oppose 28 Per Cent Reduction 
In Rates in Southwest 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission is considering 

proposed reductions of 28.5c. on bituminous coal, lump 
and slack from points in the Pittsburg (Kan.) district 
mines in Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Arkansas and 
mines in the Springfield (Ill.) district to Kansas City. 
Southwestern roads have protested against the reduction 
from the Springfield (Ill.) district because the differentials 
will be interfered with, and the Chicago & Alton R.R. 
makes the same objection against the reduction from the 
Southwestern fields, saying that all reductions have been 
justified if those from the Southwest are given effect. The 
Southwestern coal operators ask that the reductions from 
the Southwest be allowed to go into effect and that all 
others be suspended. Various interveners have contended 
that the reductions are not justified. 


A Warm Year, 1921 


T. LOUIS reports that 1921 was the warmest year on 

record. This will account in a way for the poor coal 
business. The mean temperature for the year was about 
60 degrees. The highest for the previous 50 years was 
58.3 degrees in 1900. The normal annual mean temperature 
is 56 degrees. The average daily excess over normal for 
the year was 4.1 degrees. No heat record was broken; 
the highest of the year was 98 deg. F. on July 13. The 
lowest was 12 above on Jan. 17. Every month in the year 
was warmer than normal. , 





THROUGH A CO-OPERATIVE AGREEMENT with the Pennsyl- 
vania Geological Survey, the U. S. Bureau of Mines has 
exercised general supervision of the sampling of a large 
number of coal mines in western Pennsylvania and has also 
analyzed the samples. Under similar agreement with the 
Sewalls Point Coal Exchange, about 100 mines along the 
line of the Virginian Ry. have been sampled by engineers 
under the direction of the bureau. 
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No Agreement Reached in Georges Creek 
And Upper Potomac Regions 


FTER three days of parleying in Baltimore, on Jan. 10, 
A 11 and 12, representatives of the operators and miners 
of District 16, United Mine Workers of America, which 
comprises the Georges Creek and Upper Potomac fields, 
failed to reach an agreement on a scale of wages and work- 
ing conditions to replace the existing wage contract, which 
expires on April 1. No agreement is likely to be consum- 
mated. 

One of the demands of the representatives of the miners 
was for a fixed wage scale covering the period between 
April 1, 1922, and March 31, 1924. The operators refused 
to entertain that demand on the ground that changes in 
market and general economic conditions made it undesirable 
as well as unfair to enter into such an agreement. This 
was the question upon which final disagreement came, the 
conference breaking up soon after this demand had been 
made and rejected. 

In an attempt to negotiate a new contract the operators 
proposed an agreement from which the provision in the 
existing agreement confirming the award of the U. S. Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission was stricken out. The miners 
lodged objection to that, asserting that the commission had 
stipulated that the wages of miners must be maintained on 
a certain level. The operators took the position that the 
award of the commission had no such effect and had, more- 
over, long ago ceased to exist. 

Although the miners proposed that the old agreement be 
adopted they later withdrew that offer. One of the counter 
propositions made by the operators was that an agreement 
be entered into under the terms of which fixed wages and 
hours for the entire district were not to constitute a part of 
any agreement but that the matter of wages and hours 
should be left to the miners and operators in various locali- 
ties. As the miners felt that this would weaken their 
organization, they declined to agree to it. 

Inability of the operators and miners of District 16 to 
agree upon a new contract or to reach any agreement as to 
an adjustment of wages leaves about 90 per cent of the 
mines in Maryland shut down and means that production 
will be restricted to about 20 per cent of potential capacity 
unless action is taken by miners and operators independent 
of the United Mine Workers’ organization, as has been done 
in some cases. 

In some quarters the opinion is entertained that, regard- 
less of the wishes of the union, a way will be found to work 
out an agreement with the mine workers as individuals. 
It is not believed that the door is closed to further nego- 
tiations with the miners’ union. 

The following rates now in effect for mining coal and for 
day labor, operators contend, make it out of the question 
for them to compete with other fields where a lower wage 
scale is in effect: Pick mining, $1.31 a ton; drivers and 
inside day laborers, $7.42 for an eight-hour day; dumpers, 
$6.88; motormen, $7.42. Production is now restricted to 
about 600,000 tons per annum as against the normal pro- 
duction of 3,000,000 tons per annum. 


Testing Society Committee Rejects Coal 
Contract with Analytical Provisions 


| Ee Ee of all coal on a contract form providing 
specifications based on analysis, a form recently advo- 
cated by many purchasing agents, has been considered and 
rejected by a special committee on coal of the American 
Society of Testing Materials. This committee has been 
meeting in New York at regular intervals for several months 
and has given the subject full consideration from the stand- 
point of the seller, buyer and testing and combustion 
engineers. 

It is understood that this committee will make a report 
along these lines to the main committee of the society in 
Philadelphia next month. 

While no formal report has been made by the committee 
as to its conclusions regarding a form of contract for the 
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purchase of coal, it is understood that it will recommend 
that the purchaser determine by actual tests what coals are 
best suited to his individual requirements and make a con- 
tract along those lines, giving analysis of coal desired and 
stating the mine or mines from which the coal is to be 
shipped. 

If it is desired to have a premium and penalty clause in 
the contract it is thought it should be based on the ash 
content of the coal, making the amount of the premium 
and penalty base, to be determined in each individual case, 
on the actual cost of coal delivered and the expense of 
handling the excess ash. 

The members of the committee are: 


Hubb Bell, sales chemist, U. S. Testing Co., chairman; George 
H. Bayne, Emerson & Morgan Coal Mining Co., New York, sec- 
retary ; Andrew B. Crichton, consulting engineer, Johnstown, Pa; 
H. S. Fleming, consulting engineer, New York City; L. C. Frey, 
fuel engineer, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., Lansford, Pa.; John 
McNally, vice-president and fuel engineer, Fuel Service Co., New 
York City; J. D. Monie, vice-president and sales manager, Johns- 
town Coal & Coke Co., New York City; Henry M. Payne, consult- 
ing engineer, New York City; Alfred D. Thompson, bituminous 
sales manager, Pattison & Bowns, New York City, F. R. Wadleigh, 
chief of Coal & Coke Section, Fuel Division, Department of Com- 
merce; Robert Johnson, Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York City; H. L. Ogden, purchasing agent Gas & Electric Util- 
ities, Boston, representing the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents; H. L. Holstein, chemist, New Jersey Zinc Co., Palmerton, 
Pa.; J. C. Phillips, supervising engineer, New York Steam Co., 
New York City; Edwin B. Ricketts, New York Edison Co., New 
York City, representing the National Electric Light Association: 
Oscar Texter, consulting engineer and chemist, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and John Van Brunt, chief engineer, Combustion Engineering 
Corporation, New York City. 


Hultman Asks Massachusetts Dealers to 
Refuse Shipments of Poor Anthracite 


ASSACHUSETTS is getting some bad anthracite, 

according to State Fuel Administrator E. C. Hultman, 
who asks dealers to co-operate with him in stopping this 
influx by refusing poor shipments. The appeal is made 
in a statement issued Jan. 17 which is accompanied by 
statistics to show that New England took more anthracite 
during 1921 than in the better year 1920 and that Massa- 
chusetts right now is heavily stocked with almost a million 
tons of it. Mr. Hultman’s declaration about inferior coal 
follows: 

“Anthracite coal which not only fails to conform to 
sizing specifications but contains such a high percentage 
of impurities that its heating value is materially reduced 
is being forced and foisted upon the dealers and subse- 
quently upon the public. This low heating value results 
in a real cost for fuel much greater than even the present 
high prices indicate. 

“The coal market has now shifted from a sellers’ to a buy- 
ers’ market, and dealers are responsible for their purchases. 
Therefore, I request the co-operation of all dealers in im- 
proving the quality of standard of domestic fuel and conserv- 
ing our transportation facilities by refusing to accept ship- 
ments of poor quality coal.” 

Mr. Hultman reports that deliveries of anthracite to 
Massachusetts during the coal year ended March 31, 1921, 
totaled 5,207,643 tons. Of this, the carry-over was 808,000 
tons. Receipts between April 1 and Dec. 31, 1921, were 
3,945,553 tons, making stocks and receipts for nine months 
up to Dec. 31, 1921, total 4,753,582 tons. Stocks of 
domestic sizes carried into January, 1922, show 984,770 
tons as compared with 261,993 tons in January of 1921. 
Thus Massachusetts is well stocked with anthracite for 
the time being. 

All New England took 103,000 tons more of anthracite 
during 1921 than the same states did in 1920, as the follow- 
ing table, issued by Administrator Hultman, shows: 
RECEIPTS OF ANTHRACITE IN NEW ENGLAND BY CALENDAR 

YEARS 


(In Net Tons) 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Tide i 


Rail 
1916 sc. edmecike eee ee 10,715,000 49 51 
LAU ESAT A hae g Beha Sen 11,680,000 38 62 
LOTS. roe ca cea ote Ce enn Ot eee 13,621,000 30 70 
LCD. BR ett dna Bita te oa. 10, ,000 31 69 
E74) ee fo en abe Pees 11,255,000 31 69 
192 Wea ee ee ey a 11,358,000 33 67 
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Reduction in Coal Freights Now Seems Less Likely; 
Morrow and Cushing Suggest Cuts 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


HAT is the Interstate Commerce Commission going 
to do about freight rates? While many observers 
present at the rate hearings last week still hope 
for a general reduction of 15 per cent, it is obvious that the 
commissioners are not convinced that a reduction would 
produce sufficient tonnage to maintain the railroads’ revenue 
at a fair figure. Shippers’ testimony, especially that of 
coal men, has all indicated that rail traffic is sufficiently 
heavy to make the 1921 rates inequitable. But all this 
evidence was based on October traffic. Railroad business 
since then tells a different story, so that the commission, 
with the reports of a whole year before it, charged as it is 
with the duty of making rates that will guarantee the roads 
a fair return on invested capital, may hesitate to order re- 
ductions until prospects of good business are more definite. 
It is generally’! admitted that the case for coal was ably 
presented by J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the National 
Coal Association, and George H. Cushing, managing director 
of the American Wholesale Coal Association. The bulk of 
Mr. Morrow’s testimony was printed last week in Coal Age 
(pp. 145-6) and Mr. Cushing’s appears in this article. Mr. 
Cushing presented statistics to support his contention that 
railroad operating revenue can be reduced 13.87 per cent 
without endangering a return of 6 per cent'on the value of 
the roads. Mr. Morrow, pointing out that railroads will 
pay approximately $215,000,000 less for fuel this year than 
they did last year and that their other costs are decreasing, 
suggested to the commission that if a general rate reduc- 
tion be made, it should apply to coal first and that 75c. a 
ton would be a fair reduction. 


WAGES ARE FALLING IN NON-UNION FIELDS 


Mr. Morrow, supplementing the statements reported in 
these columns last week, told the commission that mine 
wages are going down—already have receded to the 1917 
level or lower in non-union fields—and that they “must 
be reduced on April 1 next, although to what extent the 
National Coal Association cannot attempt to say.” 

He said that further wage cuts would “result in some 
lowering” of the price of coal, but mine prices have already 
been reduced so much to meet non-union competition that 
coal production the country over is now going on at a loss. 
He quoted from reports of all the operators reporting to his 
assoviation—operators who produced 55,460,000 tons during 
the seven months from April 1 to Oct. 31, 1921—showing 
tha‘ there was an average loss of 2c. a ton among them. 
He sa: reports for November and December showed even 
further icsses. 

In the questioning which followed Mr. Morrow’s address 
Commissioner Hall held that high rates to tidewater, which 
Mr. Morrow thought should be reduced $1, might not have 
been the main cause for America’s loss of foreign markets. 
He suggested that poor quality of coal cut a figure. Mem- 
bers of the commission also doubted whether Mr. Morrow 
was right in prophesying a miners’ wage reduction after 
April 1. He replied that in view of the conditions and of the 
relationships between union and non-union mines it is 
entirely reasonable to expect such a reduction. 

Mr. Morrow declared foreign coal can come into this 
country right now and compete with the native product 
because of high rates here. He said Japanese, Australian 
and even Cardiff coal is selling today in California at a price 
less than the freight rate on Utah coal shipped to the coast. 

Answering another question, Mr. Morrow said the de- 
velopment of water power would reduce bituminous demand 
temporarily, but that industrial expansion due to cheap 
power ultimately would increase that demand. 

With his testimony Mr. Morrow presented statistical 
exhibits covering twenty pages. Among other things these 
exhibits show: 


The percentage which cost of fuel and power constitute of the 
total cost of production in various industries. 

Average f.o.b. mine cost of railroad fuel. 

Analysis of the present rates per ton-mile earnings, and average 
distances on coal, in carloads, from the natural sources of supply 
to all towns with a population of 5,000 or more in the States of 
Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Tennessee. 

Former and present rates on bituminous coal from various 
groups of mines to representative destinations. 

Former and present rates on coal, with average distances and 
rates per ton per mile, from various producing districts to im- 
portant consuming centers, together with the percentage of ad- 
vance in these rates. 

Former and present rates on coal from mines in Kansas, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma to representative points in several states, 

Former and present rates on coal from various producing fields 
to representative destinations with percentages of increase. 

Subdivision of the dollar paid by a consumer of bituminous coal. 

Subdivision of the dollar being received by the bituminous coal 
operators. 

Tonnage, average costs and prices received for bituminous coal 
by 532 operating companies for the period Jan. 1 to October 31. 

Overseas exports of bituminous coal by months in 1921. 

Comparison of the relation of increases in freight charges on 
bituminous coal to the value of the coal, with the same relation 
shown between freight increases and values of various other 
commodities. 

Mr. Cushing, in his address to the commission, declared 
the freight rates to big distributing centers average more 
than $1 a ton above the 1917 level, that this is higher than 
is necessary to return a fair revenue to railroads and that 
the returns even now are larger than is necessary to main- 
tain railroad credit. 

Glancing back along the history of bituminous coal and 
rail relations, he said, coal production has gained more than 
10,000,000 tons a year for fifty years—for the last twenty 
years, 17,500,000 tons a year. Even periods of depression 
have not checked this growth noticeably except at the 
moment. The 1921 depression, he said, was the most severe 
in the history of coal mining, with a shrinkage of 26 per 
cent in production, and this tonnage must be regained as 
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WHERE THE MONEY GOES WHICH IS PAID FOR 
BITUMINOUS COAL IN CARLOAD LOTS 


What becomes of the dollar What becomes of the dollar 
paid by a consumer of bitu- now being received for bitu- 
minous coal who buys direct minous coal by the mine opera- 
from the mine operator. tor (C 


(A) Average freight per net ton, $2.27. From testimony of 
George M. Shriver, vice-president Baltimore & Ohio R.R., before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission Jan. 13, 1922. 

(B) Average spot price per net ton, f.o.b. mines, mine run basis, 
$2.13. From Coal Age, Jan. 12, 1922. 

(C) Data compiled from reports of members of the National Coal 
Association for the period April 1-Oct. 31, 1921. The chart shows 
nothing left for stockholders of bituminous coal-mining companies 
or for interest paid to bondholders or others and makes no provi- 
sion for interest on investment, for the reason that the reports 
show operation at an average loss for the seven months. 

(D) Includes all classes of labor at mines. 

(E) Includes royalties, depletion, depreciation, insurance and 
taxes other than federal income and excess profits taxes. 

(F) Includes salaries of officers and office employees, 
expense and selling expense. 
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one of the first visible effects of an industrial revival. He 
prophesied the gain during the five-year period 1920 to 1925 
would be about 25 per cent. This would raise production 
from 407,000,000 tons, the 1921 figure, to 665,000,000 tons 
in 1925. This growth is reasonable for the railroads to 
expect, he said. Since American Railway Association sta- 
tistics show railroads load a little over three cars of other 
freight for every car of coal, the roads should have heavy 
tonnages as soon as coal begins to move. 

He filed charts on car loading which indicate, he said, that 
“bituminous coal tonnage is the mirror which almost per- 
fectly reflects the business of the country. When coal moves 
abundantly there is an abundant production and shipment 
of other things. When coal traffic declines the other busi- 
ness of the country decreases proportionately.” 

To prove his contention that freight rates average more 
than $1 above the 1917 level he produced this table: 


COMPARISON OF COAL RATES IN 1917 AND 1921 TO PRINCIPAL 
DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


Rate Rate Gain Per Cent 

Origin Destination in 1917 in 1921 of Gain 
Springfield, Ill....... Chicago.e>) 4: $1.02 $1.85 $0. 83 81.3 
Hocking Valley..... Detroit attic 1.30 2.47 ie tZ 90 
Pittsburgh. eceees Cleveland....... heat fi) 251055 0.905 78.7 
Allegheny Valley.... Buffalo. Ae 1.10 2.36 1.26 114.5 
Clearfield........... Albany. ; 1.90 3.60 1.70 89.4 
Glearhieldty vasa ae Ne Wan LOr kc ae 1.60 3.11 1.51 94.4 
Clearfield........... Philadelphia. ... 1.60 3.18 1,58 98.8 
Cumb.-Piedmont.... Baltimore....... 1.75 3.18 1.43 81.7 
Hazard-Harlan...... Cincinnati...... 1.00 2.10 1.10 110.0 
Springfield, Ill....... St. Louis.:,....: 0.825 1.435 0.61 73.9 
Springfield, Il]....... Omaha......... 2.30 3.645 1.345 58.4 
Bluefieldiini. eee Hampton Roads. 1.40 2.884 1.484 106.0 


Assuming $3 a ton to be a fair average contract price in 
April, 1917, and $1.60 today, he pointed out that coal has 
dropped 46.66 per cent and is still going, while freight has 
increased 88.16 per cent. 

Mr. Cushing then set out to show that unless freight 
rates are reduced the railroads will increase their coal haul- 
age revenue by $492,990,000 over that of 1917. This is 
based on an estimated coal production in 1922 of 500,000,000 
tons hauled at $2.65—the average freight rate in 1921— 
making a revenue of $1,325,000,000. In 1917 they handled 
551,000,000 tons at $1.41, thus bringing in $832,010,000. The 
difference is the $492,990,000. If the 1921 rates were allowed 
to stand and coal production reached 665,000,000 tons, the 
railroads would get a revenue of $827,260,000 over 1917, 
which, he contended, would be manifestly unfair to coal and 
all other industry. 

Mr. Cushing stated that the American Wholesale Coal 
Association believes rates are unreasonable in that they 
exceed those of April 6, 1917, by 50 per cent, that they are 
unreasonable on export coal to the extent of $1 per ton, that 
in any readjustment the differentials as between producing 
districts in effect April 6, 1917, should be preserved and 
that 1917 service charges on coal should not be increased 
because there is less demurrage, less reconsignment and 
diversion and less service of other sorts required. 

A gross margin of 15c. a ton is recognized generally as a 
fair profit for the wholesaler, but, he said, nobody is able 
to realize anything today on a reconsigned car because of 
the service charge of 14c. a ton. 

He said that with price at the mines now ranging from 
$2 to $2.25 and with contracts outstanding at as low as 
$1.50 the bituminous trade has been losing money heavily. 
Minimum prices to purchasers on low-cost coals must be 
$2.15 in carload lots, and high-cost coals, $2.45, in order that 
the coal man shall make anything at all. 

Facing these conditions the wholesaler, with practically 
no profit, has one chance to save his narrow margin. He 
can save the reconsignment service charge by divulging to 
the mine the name of the ultimate buyer. If he does this 
the mine can offer the coal direct to that buyer at a price 
undercutting the wholesaler. The Supreme Court has ruled, 
he said, that a merchant shall not be forced to divulge the 
names of his customers. 

The “ruinous” demurrage and reconsignment charges, he 
said, which the coal merchant must pay, if he is to change a 
shipment from one buyer to another, are often used by the 
first consignee to compel the merchant to reduce his price. 

Touching upon demurrage, Mr. Cushing read figures to 
indicate the average freight car earns 88c. per day when it 
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is rolling, but demurrage is charged at $2 per day for the 
first four days and $5 a day thereafter. He said the asso- 
ciation is willing to pay $2, but the $5 rate is unreasonable. 

He then attempted to show what the revenue of railroads 
would be at the present rates in an average period of 
activity. Taking 1920 as that average, he pointed out that 
monthly loadings were 3,693,508 cars. During the last three 
months of 1920 the new rates were in effect. Mr. Cushing 
takes railroad earnings for those months and strikes an 
average which he uses as an average monthly revenue for 
a year. Had that average been applied to the whole year 
1920 the railroads would have earned gross $6,920,492,484. 

From 1910 to 1920 70.49 per cent of gross income was 
used for operating expenses. He estimated railroads now 
should operate at 70 per cent. This would be $4,844,377,730 
based on the “reconstructed” normal year’s gross revenue 
just estimated, leaving a net operating revenue for a normal 
year of $2,076,147,746. This he. insisted is too much. The 
government in the rate test period allowed the railways 
only $906,524,492, and the railroads in their protest asserted 
that they should have received $1,113,940,000. 

Thus in Mr. Cushing’s “reconstructed” normal year they 
would be receiving $960,207,746, or 13.87 per cent, above the 
$1,113,940,000 which the carriers themselves said would pay 
them 6 per cent a year on their value. Therefore, he con- 
cluded, a shrinkage of 13.87 per cent in revenue can now be 
made by the railroads. 

A. H. Campbell, traffic manager for the International 
Paper Co., New York, testified that two of his company’s 
plants had been forced to install oil-burning equipment 
because of the high freight rate on coal. He said that prac- 
tically all other materials used by his firm had been given 
rate reductions. 

C. P. Hoy, of the Fifth and Ninth Districts Coal Operators 
Association, stated that coal rates from the Illinois mines 
are so high that operators in those fields have had to stop 
trying to place their product in Chicago and the Northwest. 

Lower coal rates were requested also by companies 
handling coal on the Northwest docks, the Associated in- 
dustries of Massachusetts, the Indiana Coal Trade Bureau, 
anthracite coal operators, gas companies of Indianapolis and 
Providence, Buffalo interests, the Kanawha River Improve- 
ment Association, the Koppers Co., Seaboard Byproduct 
Coke Co.; Minnesota Byproduct Coke Co.; Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, Chicago Byproduct Coke Co.; Colorado and 
New Mexico Coal Operators Association, Illinois Coal 
Operators Traffic Bureau, Illinois Third Vein Coal 
Operators, Carnegie Steel Co., Illinois Steel Co., National 
Tube Co., American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., American Bridge 
Co. and American Steel & Wire Co. 





Wages Cut at One Hundred New River Mines 


Y the middle of January about one hundred mines in the 

New River district of West Virginia, or virtually all the 
companies in that field, had made an independent working 
agreement with their employees under the terms of which 
there is a return to the 1917 wage scale, or a reduction in 
wages of $1.40 a day and 10c. a ton in the mining rate, 
despite the fact that for several years this has been one of 
the most strongly organized fields in West Virginia. 

The refusal of the union to agree to any scaling down of 
wages, even though it meant work for the miners, was the 
cause of its loss of prestige in this district, which com- 
prises the larger part of District 29. Many of the locals 
have returned their charters to district headquarters. The 
check-off is discontinued and the companies have been re- 
lieved of all contract obligations with the United Mine 
Workers. 

The following wages are being paid: pick mining, room- 
and-pillar, per ton, 59.11¢.; machine cutting, 10.71c.; loading, 
47.32c.; motor machine runners, $4.68; brakemen and trip 
riders, $4.27; skilled wiremen, $4.68; tracklayers and tim- 
bermen, $4.55; slate shooters, $4.39; slatemen, $4.15; pump- 
men, $4.20; pipemen, $4.55; all other inside labor, $4.10. 
The outside day-wage scale is as follows: Dumpers, $4.15; 
top tipplemen, $4.08; trimmers, $4; drum runners, $4.60; 
cleaners and droppers, $4; blacksmiths, $5; car repairmen, 
$4.56; greasers and couplers, $4. 
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Anthracite Convention Calls for Strike on April | if 
20-Per Cent Wage Increase Is Not Granted 


nage rates; a flat increase of a dollar a day for day men; 

a restoration of the old differentials in cents per day 
existing before the award of the Anthracite Coal Commis- 
sion; payment for pillar work at rates not less than that 
paid for mining coal on the solid; uniformity of rates be- 
tween collieries for occupations of like character; a uniform 
eight-hour day; time and a half for overtime and double 
time for Sundays and holidays; the check-off; all dead work 
on the same daily rate; all miners on any such work being 
paid equally; payment for all placing of sheet iron, props, 
timber, forepoling, extra shoveling and cribbing; considera- 
tion rates for miners not working at their regular work for 
lack of supplies; equity and not precedent as a basis for 
settling rate disputes; 17c. per inch for all refuse up to 10 
ft. wide and proportional increase for all greater widths; 
payment by the short ton; no dockage; free jackhamers 
where needed; consideration rate to be made equal to aver- 
age wage earnings of miners; mine carpenters and other 
mechanics to get wages equal to local rates and not less 
than 90c. per hour; adoption of seniority rule in laying off 
men and rehiring them; powder delivered at working place; 
short-hour running to be penalized by readjustment of 
wages and lowering of coal and rent charges were among 
the demands made by the convention of the mine workers 
of the three anthracite districts that met at Shamokin, Pa., 
Jan. 17 and adjourned Jan. 21. If an agreement is not 
reached by April 1, an immediate suspension of work is 
ordered. These demands in aggregate will much exceed a 
20-per cent increase in the cost of producing coal. 


LEWIS COMPARES UNION AND NON-UNION CONDITIONS 


With Thomas Kennedy, president of District No. 7, pre- 
siding, the meeting was called to order at 10 a.m. on Jan. 17 
in the Family Theater, Shamokin, 381 delegates being in 
attendance. John L. Lewis, international president of the 
United Mine Workers, being introduced as permanent chair- 
man, made an address in which he contrasted the condi- 
tions of the unionized anthracite mines with those in the 
Pocahontas region of the Virginias, the Alabama regions, 
the Big Sandy field of Kentucky and other non-union areas. 
In the non-union fields the men live in unincorporated towns 
owned by the coal corporations. They had, he said, no halls, 
no churches and sometimes no schools. A man who joins 
the union is discharged and evicted and “the only legal 
authority is the coal company, which enforces its decrees 
by armed guards.” He declared that these conditions were 
a disgrace to American ideals and could be brought before 
the American public only through the United Mine Workers 
of America. 

“The anthracite region,” said Mr. Lewis, “is the one bright 
spot in the country from the standpoint of employment. 
The bituminous industry is in a deplorable condition. 
Though the potential production of the bituminous coal 
areas is 800,000,000 tons a year, in 1921 their output was 
only 407,000,000 tons, representing an average proportion of 
unemployment of 50 per cent. The production of 1921 was 
practically that of 1911, when the output was 405,000,000 
tons. 

“Surely such a deplorable condition makes it necessary 
to spread over the output a tremendous overhead cost and 
loads on the American public millions of dollars of expense. 
It clearly demonstrates the need for the working out of 
some manner of regulation by which coal may be produced 
more regularly and men may be given an opportunity to 
work more steadily. Congress must plan some way to pro- 
tect capital, the public and the men engaged in the industry 
in a manner impossible under present conditions. 

“More than 200,000 men are out of work, some work a 
day in a month and others one or two days a week. Some 
men have not worked a single day since 1920, yet they and 
their families must eat. If they are permitted to work 
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only 150 days a year they must, nevertheless, earn enough 
to enable them to eat 865 days. 

“The talk of reducing the wages of miners is idle. The 
great minds of our nation must devise a new method which 
will correct the conditions in the soft-coal regions. Though 
anthracite mine workers have more working days than those 
in the bituminous regions, they are compelled to work harder 
in proportion to their pay and are entitled to better condi- 
tions and wage adjustments. 

“It makes no difference to the anthracite mine workers 
that the men in other industries have had their wages re- 
duced. We do not propose to have our standard of living 
lowered because of the working conditions in non-union 
fields. We shall oppose the application of the non-union 
yardstick to our standards of living. 

“Mine workers never have been paid in a manner com- 
mensurate with their hard labor and hazardous employment. 
For a long, long time they have been regarded too much as 
laborers. The Anthracite Commission did not award them 
a wage commensurate with the cost of living. The award 
was made with the understanding that the living costs would 
be reduced, the commission believing that it had made a 
scale in accord with that anticipated decline, but the lower- 
ing of the cost of living has not been as great as in the 
assumption on which the award was based. To accept re- 
ductions here because of wage cuts in the non-union fields 
would result in lower standards of living, which would add 
to the problems of the worker’s life. 

“The mine worker is not responsible for the price of coal. 
His wages are relatively small compared with the price the 
public must pay. A friend told me in Philadelphia that he 
paid $14.75 for a ton of nut bituminous coal, yet the miner 
did not get over $1 for mining it and the cost at the mine 
did not exceed $1.75. 


DENIES DESIRE OF MINERS TO PRECIPITATE STRIKE 


“The mine workers do not desire any cessation of work 
after April 1. They expect the operators to meet them and 
arrange a contract for the ensuing contract period, and if 
such a contract cannot be made in this conference which 
the United Mine Workers of America request, the mine 
workers will not be at fault.” 

At the close of Mr. Lewis’ address the convention ad- 
journed till 2 p.m., when an unimportant session was held, 
committees being appointed and the roll of delegates being 
called. The next morning John Brophy, chairman of the 
Nationalization Committee and president of the central 
Pennsylvania district, addressed the convention, declaring 
among other things that the operators were circulating 
vicious propaganda declaring that the mine worker is re- 
sponsible for the high price of coal, depicting the toiler in 
the mine as a hold-up man, the enemy of public welfare and 
public interest, this being done to distract the public so 
that it will not inquire too closely into the operator’s vices. 

A reduction in wages, he said, was no cure for the financial 
depression, for in the steel industry although wages have 
been so greatly reduced that they will no longer sustain 
life, the plants as a whole are operating only one-third of 
full time. 

According to Mr. Brophy the operator, wasteful, both in 
his mining and in his marketing methods, is responsible for 
the high price of coal. He is also prodigal of human life. 
Although more men are employed in Great Britain than in 
the United States only half as many lives are lost in the 
industry of that country. 

Mr. Brophy alleged that no one knows the value of the 
coal properties of the country or how much water is con- 
cealed in the stock issued by coal companies. 

Christopher Golden, president of District No. 9, with head- 
quarters at Shamokin, followed Mr. Brophy, arguing that 
the price of coal was regulated by a coal operators’ union 
and that every mine in the anthracite region was getting a 
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fair profit and 90 per cent of them one that was more than 
fair. The public should get cheaper coal, but to attain 
that end it was not necessary to reduce the wages of the 
mine workers, and that fact the union was prepared at any 
time to prove. 
royalties. In the mines of the ninth district some were as 
much as $2.75 per ton. With such royalties why wonder 
that anthracite is selling at so high a price? He alleged that 
coal produced in his district at $4.20 per ton is selling at 
points to which it is hauled 20 miles by train at $15. The 
operators were anxious to avoid an investigation, and in 
1920 were willing to pay any increase demanded if by so 
doing they could avoid an inquiry. 

President Harding, said Mr. Golden, says we must “get 
back to normalcy.” Big business interests interpret that 
statement to mean that we must return to the low wages 
and high profits of 1916. Only one great labor organization 
exists that has not been broken by the big interests, and 
that is the United Mine Workers of America. Other 
speeches of less importance were delivered at the morning 
session. As the resolutions committee was not ready to 
report, the convention adjourned till 9.30 a.m. on Thursday, 
Jan. 19. 

When the sessions resumed, the resolutions committee 
was still not ready to report, and J. H. Maurer, president 
of the State Federation of Labor, made an address, being 
followed by Phillip Murray, vice-president of the United 
Mine Workers, who in an eloquent address congratulated 
the mine workers on their splendid co-operation in the wage 
negotiations before the Anthracite Commission and on the 
way in which they had accepted the decision. Any indus- 
trial turmoil that may follow the failure to make a new 
agreement will not be chargeable to the mine workers. They 
are desirous of adhering to their old-time policy of avoiding 
industrial strife. 

Wage reductions, said Mr. Murray, will not result in a 
renewal of industrial activity. In Alabama wages have been 
reduced to $1.80 for a nine-hour day, but where this wage 
has been established the men are not working any more stead- 
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ily than they are where the union is so strongly entrenched 
that wages have not been lowered. The employers posted 
notices at the mine mouths promising steady work if the 
wage cuts were accepted, but no such steady operation re- 
sulted. The same is true in District 19 ef Tennessee, where 
the wage rate was reduced to $3.44 per day and similar 
promises were made. The average working time since the 
cut went into operation has been one and one-half to two 
days per week. The union is determined not to allow wages 
to be lowered, for at their present level they would be in- 
sufficient to enable the men to receive a proper living even 
should they obtain steady work. 

Difficulty has been experienced in bringing about a con- 
ference in the Central Competitive Field. In refusing to 
meet the mine workers the operators have violated the terms 
of their agreement. In Mr. Murray’s opinion the operators 
were holding off for fear that legislation now before the 
Senate of the United States will set up a coal board like 
that which regulates railroad wages. 

The Kenyon bill, said Mr. Murray, would try to prevent 
representatives of the mine workers from negotiating an- 
other wage agreement and would place labor in the same 
category as a dozen of eggs or a bushel of potatoes. Such 
compulsory arbitration would restrict the rights and liberties. 
of trades unions and the convention should go on record by 
passing a resolution opposing the bill. The union is opposed 
to the so-called “American” plam of “open shop.” It means 
that no union man would be able to obtain work. The 
erection of the national wage board is an attempt by legis- 
lation to establish such a method of working. Will an 
operator sit down, said Mr. Murray, and earnestly try to 
negotiate an agreement when he can “pass the buck” to 
a labor board? 

Referring to the internal troubles of the International 
Union Mr. Murray said that the union was founded on col- 
lective bargaining and on the duty of honorably earrying 
out the contractual obligations thus resulting. Direct ac- 
tion which fails to recognize the force of contracts is sui- 
cidal. Though not believing in the Industrial Relations. 


Anthracite Miners’ Nineteen Demands, All of Which Will Increase Production Cost 


1. We demand that the next contract 
be for a period not exceeding two years 
and that the making of individual agree- 
ments and contracts in the mining of 
coal shall be prohibited and where me- 
chanical loading is done the committee 
and company officials shall have authority 
to establish proper rates. 

We demand that the contract wage 
scale be increased 20 per cent and that 
all day men be granted an increase of $1 
per day and further that the differential in 
cents per day existing between classifica- 
tions of labor previous to the award of 
the U. S. Anthracite Coal Commission 
shall be restored and that the rates ap- 
plied in solid mining shall be the mini- 
mum rate on pillar work or _ second 
mining. 

3.. In conformity with the thought 
expressed in the award of the commission 
we demand that a uniform wage scale be 
established so that the various occupa- 
tions of like character at the several col- 
lieries shall command the same rate of 
wages. 

4. We demand that the provisions of 
the eight-hour day clause in the present 
agreement shall be applied to all persons 
working in or around the anthracite col- 
lieries coming under the jurisdiction of 
the U. M. W. of A. regardless of the oc- 
cupations and that in the bringing of 
these employees under the eight-hour day 
their basis shall be arrived at in the 
Same manner as the basis was arrived at 
in the case of pumpmen and engineers 
plus the increase demanded in Section 2 of 
this document, and further that inside day 
laborers shall work on the basis of eight 
hours underground. 

5. We demand time and half time 
for all overtime and double time for Sun- 
day and holiday work. 

6. We demand that the next contract 
made between the representatives of the 
anthracite operators and the United Mine 
Workers of America shall contain a 
standard check-off provision. 

7. We demand that all dead work 
shall be paid for on a uniform considera- 
tion basis and that where more than one 


miner is employed they shall all receive 
the same rate. 

8. We demand payment for all sheet 
iron props, timber, forepoling, extra and 
abnormal shoveling and cribbing and that 
where miners are prevented from work- 
ing on account of lack of supplies they 
be accorded the opportunity of making a 
shift at some other work at the con- 
sideration rate. 

9. We demand in the settlement of 
grievances that the aggrieved parties 
shall have the right to demand settle- 
ment upon a basis of equity and if such 
equity settlement is requested the condi- 
tions of 1902 shall not enter into or 
prejudice the case. 

10. We demand that a uniform rate of 
17c. per inch be paid for all refuse in all 
kinds of mining up to 10 ft. wide and a 
proportional rate be applied for over 10 
ft., with the understanding that this is 
to be a minimum rate, not affecting 
higher rates that exist. 

11. We demand that where coal is paid 
for by the car this method shall be 
changed and payment shall be made on 
the legal ton basis of 2,000 lb., and that 
Laas shall be eliminated. 


We demand that where jack- 


hamers are necessary and of advantage 
in the work they be furnished free of 


charge to miner or miners, including the 
power necessary to operate the machine. 

13. We demand a more liberal and sat- 
isfactory clause in the agreement cover- 
ing the question of miners who encounter 
abnormal conditions in their working 
places and that to correct this situation 
the following quotation: “Unless other- 
wise directed by the foreman,” shall be 
stricken from the agreement covering this 
particular subject and that the considera- 
tion rate at each colliery should be 
equivalent to the average daily earnings 
of contract miners under normal con- 
ditions. 

14. We demand that the wage schedules 
be brought up to date, containing all new 
rates and occupations, and that copies be 
supplied the committees and filed with the 
Board of Conciliation. 


15. We demand that carpenters and 
other tradesmen be paid the recognized 
standard rates existing in the region, 
which rate should not be less than 90c. 
per hour and which trade rate should be 
paid to all those who have served four 
years at their particular trade. 

16. We demand that seniority shall 
apply when, owing to retrenchment, men 
are laid off. ‘The same rule shall hold 
when men are rehired. 

17s We demand that’ employees of 
stripping contractors be brought under 
the general agreement on their present 
basis of wages and conditions plus the 
increase demanded in Section 2 hereof. 

18. We demand that powder be de- 
livered by the company to the miners at 
their working places, or as convenient as 
possible to the working place and in a 
safe and careful manner. 

. We demand that full eight-hour 
opportunity be given to employees at col- 
lieries which have been working as a gen- 
eral rule on a six- and seven-hour-day 
schedule and that where eight-hour oppor- 
tunity is denied to those employees their 
wages shall be readjusted—this demand 
is based upon normal working conditions 
and does not contemplate the inclusion of 
accidents. 

We recommend that our scale commit- 
tee use every effort to have the operators 
agree to some provision in the agree- 
ment regarding the price of coal and 
rent to be charged the employees. 

The committee recommends that the 
scale committee to. negotiate the contract 
shall be composed of the officers, the 
executive board members of the three dis- 
tricts, together with the resident Interna- 
tional officers and three mine workers 
from each district affected, the district 
president to select the three mine workers 
in each district, subject to the approval 
of the Executive Board. 

We further recommend that the scale 
committee be instructed to perfect ar- 
rangements providing for a suspension of 
mining on April 1, 1922, in the event that 
no satisfactory agreement has been ar- 
rived at as of that date. 
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Court of Kansas, the International officials believe it should 
be fought in a fair and legal manner. They are seeking 
its repeal or to have its provisions declared unconstitutional 
and are doing this in a fair and legal manner and not by 
direct action. The ex-officials of the Kansas district have, 
however, called a strike where the union and the operator 
have no grievance; thus they are not honorably carrying 
out their contractual obligations. After an adjournment 
till 2 p.m. the convention listened to an address by W. D. 
Ryan, a former official of the union and now a member of 
the Bureau of Mines. At length the resolutions committee 
reported. Among the resolutions presented Nos. 1, 2, 6 and 
7 were notable. A recitation of their terms follows: 

Resolution No. 1 declares that whereas members often 
violate contracts by striking without even presenting griev- 
ances to excuse such action, and whereas this violation of 
the contract by union members if not retrained sometimes 
establishes precedents that later cause confusion and trouble. 
Therefore be it resolved that any local union which discovers 
a member violating the provisions of the agreement, with- 
out having taken the proper steps to have his rights pro- 
tected, should be charged by the local union with an offense 
against the organization and be fined or otherwise punished 
to a degree in keeping with the gravity of the offense. 

Resolution No. 2 recommends that the legislative com- 
mittee try to have introduced before the Legislature in 
Harrisburg rent laws similar to those in force in the State 
of New York. Resolution No. 6 endorses the Kansas pro- 
gram, of the International officials. 

Resolution No. 7 declares that the convention is in no 
wise opposed to any measure providing for the collecting 
of all the facts relating to the mining industry but rather 
welcomes such action, but that it most earnestly protests 
including in such bills any limitation of the miners’ right 
to strike or any provision for compulsory arbitration. 

After the approval of the resolutions Secretary-Treasurer 
Green addressed the convention and the meeting adjourned. 
On the next day, Friday, Jan. 20, the wage scale committee 
presented its demands. These were adopted and may be 
found in a box accompanying this article. The only change 
which the convention made in the original demands was 
to add the last clause in the fourth demand providing “that 
inside day laborers shall work on the basis of eight hours 
underground.” The convention ended at 10 p.m. 


Coleman-Weaver Controversy Settled 


BS is understood that a settlement of the long-drawn 
out controversy between the Coleman and Weaver coal 
interests in Pennsylvania took place recently. The Cole- 
man faction formerly operated the mines of the Nanty-Glo 
Coal Mining Co., while the Weaver interests operated the 
Colver Mine as the Edensburg Coal Co. and the Revloc 
property as the Monroe Coal Mining Co. Under the new 
arrangement Mr. Coleman obtains the Colver mine and 
the operations at Revloc and Nanty-Glo pass to the control 
of Mr. Weaver. It is reported that Mr. Coleman will have 
his own sales organization to handle the output of the 
Colver operation. 


ARTHUR S. LEAROYD becomes associated with the sales 
organization of Thorne, Neale & Co., Inc., effective Feb. 1, 
1922, with jurisdiction over New York and New England 
territory. His offices will be in New York. The vacancy in 
the sales department caused by the death of Charles F. 
Randolph, several months ago, is thus filled. Mr. Learoyd 
retires from the position of vice-president of the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co. to take up his new connection. He 
was formerly a railroad man and was general freight agent 
of the D.L.& W.R.R. for several. years prior to the war. 
In 1918 he became director of the Bureau of Anthracite of 
the U. S. Fuel Administration and later was on the anthra- 
cite distribution committee, with offices in Philadelphia. 


PENDING INVESTIGATION BY GOVERNMENT AGENTS of con- 
ditions existing among coal miners in the West Virginia 
fields, officials of the New River Coal Co. and the New River 
Coal Operators Association have postponed the contemplated 
eviction of unemployed miners from the company houses. 
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Federal Trade Commission Made Coal-Cost 
Inquiry on Own Initiative 


DMISSION that the Federal Trade Commission insti- 
tuted its coal-cost production statistical inquiry at its 
own suggestion rather than on the direction of the President 
or Congress, which may have an important bearing on deci- 
sion of the authority of the commission to require such 
cost data in pending court cases, was made before the House 
Committee on Appropriations by Chairman Gaskill. He was 
before the committee explaining appropriations for the com- 
ing year, the subject coming up on questions of the com- 
mittee. Representative Griffin, of New York, observed that 
it appeared to him that production-cost investigations were 
being duplicated in that they were being conducted by three 
government agencies, the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Department of Commerce and the Tariff Commission. 
Chairman Gaskill said these investigations were different 
from those conducted by the Federal Trade Commission, 
and stated that the commission did not institute economic 
cost studies except on order of the President or Congress. 
He then admitted that the proposal to determine production 
costs in coal were instituted by the commission on its own 
initiative, it having been suggested to the House Appropria- 
tions Committee by a member of the commission, and author- 
ized by that body in an appropriation bill during the war. 


Navy Receives Many Bids, Ranging Widely, 
On Coal for Great Lakes Station 


LARGE number of companies have submitted bids to 

the Navy Department on furnishing coal for the Great 
Lakes Training Station at Chicago. The bidders are: C. 
B. Blake & Co., Cincinnati, $2.24 per ton, f.o.b. mines; also 
$1.55; Walter Bledsoe & Co., Terre Haute, Ind., $2.50; 
Boehmer Coal Co., St. Louis, $3.07; D. C. Campbell Coal 
Co., Knoxville, $2.52; Crerar Clinch & Co., Chicago, $2.80; 
Coalfield Fuel Co., Bonecar, W. Va.; $1.68; Davis Coal & 
Coke Co., Baltimore, $2.69; Elkhorn City Fuel Co., Johnson 
City, Tenn., $1.02 and $1.05; Ender Coal & Coke Co., 
Chicago, $2.78; Hedstrom-Schenck Coal Co., Chicago, $2.64; 
George A. Emos Coal Co., Cleveland, $2.64; Lake & Export 
Coal Sales Corporation of Illinois, Chicago, $2.09; Morgan- 
town, W. Va., Coal Co., $2; O’Gara Coal Co., Chicago, $3.35; 
Old Ben Coal Corporation, Chicago, $3.24; Peabody Coal 
Co., Chicago, $2.80; Roberts Coal Co., $2.28; Manganon Coal 
Co., Springfield, Ill., $2.46; Sterling Midland Coal. Co., 
Chicago, $2.63; Stoptlmeyer Coal Co., Hathaway, W. Va., 
$1.90, and West Kentucky Coal Co., Paducah, $2.24. 


Quiz Jobbers and Retailers on Coal Prices 


GENTS of the Department of Justice are asking whole- 
sale and retail anthracite and bituminous coal dealers 
for information as to coal prices, according to the American 
Wholesale Coal Association. This is understood to be part 
of the program of the department in its investigation as to 
the reasonableness of fuel and other prices. According to 
the coal association some of its members have been called 
on by representatives of the Department of Justice for 
information as to coal prices, being furnished with a blank 
form on which the information was to be given. The 
questionnaire covered various grades of coal handled by 
the dealer, the prices paid by him and the prices at which 
sold to his consumer. The association says that all war 
measures which seemed to allow these invasions of private 
rights have been repealed. 


Columbus Awards Municipal Coal Contract 


HE Columbus (Ohio) Board of Purchase has awarded 

the contract to supply 6,500 tons of Hocking nut, pea 
and slack to the municipal lighting plant; 4,000 tons of 
Hocking nut, pea and slack to the Scioto River pumping sta- 
tion and 1,500 tons of Hocking nut, pea and slack to the 
garbage reduction plant to the Sunday Creek Coal Co., at 
$1.45 f.o.b. mines. This was the low bid when proposals 
were opened Jan. 11 by the board. 
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Weekly Review 


Jone sales of bituminous coal have failed to 


come up to anticipations. While the tonnage moved 

has exceeded the December business, the new year 
has not yet brought the volume of orders that was 
expected to follow the removal of the freight tax and 
other deterrent factors. 

There is no doubt, however, that the coal industry will 
enjoy better times between now and April 1. This is 
indicated by a heavier line of inquiry. There is not the 
least indication that there will be any rush for coal, but 
the strike talk and the growing certainty of a tie-up 
are causing buyers to ask for prices and the possibility 
of prompt shipment. 

Purchasing agents are on the anxious seat. Their 
argument that lowered freight rates are likely to come 
tends to restrict buying, while the impending miners’ 
wage controversy prompts the securing of an adequate 
reserve. Labor developments in the immediate future 
will tell whether or not buyers are to throw their price 
views into the discard and insure their requirements 
over the period when trouble may be expected. 


LARGER OUTPUT ABSORBED; FEWER DISTRESS PRICES 


Any impetus given the spot market by this strike talk 
will be only temporary. Coal sellers as a rule are not 
crying “wolf,” but are permitting the buyer to figure 
out the situaton for himself. Industrial improvement 
is continuing, but very slowly, and it is realized that a 
return to a healthy market will be equally slow. The 
industrial situation is difficult to analyze. There are 
signs of betterment in some lines, which are offset by 
declines in others, but the aggregate result is a slight 
upward trend. 

A better line of domestic buying has made inroads 
on dealers’ stocks. The increased movement of lump 
from the mine has eased the screenings market. The 
average retailer, however, is not reordering heavily and 
it is apparent that he will go into the new coal year with 


yard supplies as light as possible, in order to start next 
season’s business on the lower-cost basis which is sure 
to result from the new wage agreements. 

The Tidewater situation is quiet. Dumpings at the 
Roads increased last week, New England and bunker 
markets absorbing the heavier tonnage. Pier accumu- 
lations are heavier, following the resumption of mining 
in the Southern fields, where wage cuts have made 
lower prices possible. 
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Anthracite is in better call. This has resulted in 
heavier operations, although the market is too sensitive 
to permit any increase in prices for the independent 
domestic sizes. Steam coals are moving more readily 
and prices are now in line with company schedules. 

BITUMINOUS 

Production during the week ended Jan. 14—a full-time 
week—was 8,268,000 net tons, according to the Geological 
Survey. This is a larger output than for any week since 
late in November and production is now back on a level 
with September, before the impending railroad strike 
bolstered the demand. Loadings on the first two days of 
last week—Jan. 16-17—exceeded those of the previous week 
by 9380 cars. 

Current production is testing out the extent of the in- 
crease in industrial requirements. The recent subnormal 
output was caused by the low rate of consumption, which 
in 1921 was 76 per cent of 1920. On Nov. 1, 1921, con- 
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Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Week Ended: 1921-1922 1920-1921 
Decies The acters 5,986,000 9,686,000 
Janes. (DG aaaeias aie 7,450,000 9,633,000 
Janes 4u@) een eee 8,268,000 10,763,000 
Daily average....... 1,378,000 1, 794. 000 
Coal year anansin de 322) 270,000 440, 695,000 
Daily,aver. coal year. 1; 334, 000 1,816,000 
ANTHRACITE 
Deco l ae eee 862,000 1,641,000 
Jann Y\(D)E one. err: 1,242,000 1,597,000 
e919 0 -/920 Jan 4k(@yenere eee 1,643,000 1,895,000 
co 
ST Bh i 1922 1921 
Jared scl) een ies 108, 000m oh nee ees 
Jan l4a)icneeres oe 118,000 266,000 
Calendar year....... 226, 000 537,000 
(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from last report 
Jan. Feb. Mar. 





January 26, 1922 


sumers’ stocks were 25 per cent below the maximum re- 
corded during the war. Since then production has been 
less than consumption and consumers have drawn on their 
stocks. At present production is barely equal to con- 
sumption. 

Railroads are buying more freely. Last week the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford signed a contract for 500,000 
tons, part Greensburg and part Fairmont. The prices are 
understood to be $1.80 and $1.85 respectively. Most roads 
are in the spot market, however, as the contract situation 
is too uncertain. 

The principal domestic market—the Middle West—has 
been stimulated by lower temperatures and the liquidation 
of retail stocks presages a better movement from the mines. 
This has been anticipated somewhat by a flood of low- 
priced Eastern coal. As a result, southern Illinois pro- 
ducers have been forced to put quotations down a peg. 

The all-rail movement to New England increased slightly 
during the week ended Jan. 14. There were 2,233 cars for- 
warded, as compared with 1,953 the week preceding. Railroad 
demands were lower and although central Pennsylvania 
coal is striving hard to compete it is confined to limits 
well removed from the Tidewater zone, an area that now 
covers much more than one half of the whole New England 
section. Large reserves are still characteristic of this 
territory and this precludes much additional buying action 
as the result of any strike possibilities. 
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Hampton Roads shippers are in better shape and there 
is less disposition to force coal on coastwise customers, 
but sales are made on an exceedingly close basis. Total 
dumpings during the week ended Jan. 19 were 266,638 
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net tons, as compared with 236,113 tons for the previous 
week. 

The Lamberts Point Coal Exchange in operation at the 
N. & W. Piers at Lamberts Point for eighteen months, 
will cease to function Feb. 15, according to notices which 
have been forwarded to its members. The withdrawal of 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market Dec.26 Jan.9 Jan.16 Jan.23 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1922 1922 19227 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $3.55 $3.40 $3.45 $3.25@$3.35 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus, ane c oe 2515 nF 150e2.00@ 2.25 
Pocahontas screenings.... Columbus.. 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... SelLOm 300 ees. 105152: 50@s S95 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... 2.40 2.50 2.50 1.85@ 2.50 
Pocahontas lump......... Cincinnati... 3.25 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.00 
Pocahontas mine run..... Cincinnati... 2.10 1.90 1.90 1.85@ 2.00 
Pocahontas screenings.... Cincinnati... 1.65 1.25 1.30 1.25@ 1.50 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 4.55 4.70 4.80 4.65@ 4.765 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 2.055) 2.05" -2:05 1.66@ 2.25 
Cambria mine run........ Boston...... 22504255089 12245, 2 12.20 2.70 
Somerset mine run....... Boston...... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.60@ 2.00 
Pool 1 ieavy Standard)... New York... 3.05 3.15 3.00 2.85@ 3.50 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Philadelpbia. 3¢00985..00)) > 3200), 2. 75@: 3425 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore . 2e3 Dar 220) 2.30 2.40 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.30 2.15 2.25 2.15@ 2.40 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 2050 2250 230) +2, 10@: 2:50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Baltimore.. 27208) 2. 10 eee s 2.10 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low yr} New York... 2.00 1.90 1.95 1,.90@ 2.25 
Pool 10 on Gr. Low Vol Philadelphia. 2n00ee 2. 00m 2200). al. 90@ 2510 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 2.00 1.75 1.90 1.95 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York. +. 1275 21570" 91.70. 1.65@ 1.80 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia; 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.80 
Pool lt. (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.85 1.75 1.80 1.70 
High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... New York... 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.35@ 1.50 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Philadelphia. 1.55 1.55 1.55 1. het 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Baltimore.... 1.40 1.40 1.40 

Pittsburgh Se’d. gas...... Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2. 60a. 2.70 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.).. Pittsburgh... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.10@ 2.20 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.65 1.80 1.80 1.70@ 1.80 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.85 2.80 2.95 2.50@ 2.75 
Kanawha mine run... . Columbus.... 1.90 1.75 1.80 1.50@ 1.85 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.15 iB: 1.50 1.10@ 1.25 
Kanawha lump.......... Cinemnnatilies 42,90) <2. 409492250 4) 24 25@ 2375 
Kanawha mine run. . Cincinnati... 1.30 1.30 1.40 1.15@ 1.65 
Kanawha screenings... . Cincinnati... 1.15 1.25 1.00 1.00@ 1.15 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 3.05 2.85 2.85 2,50@ 2.765 
Hocking mine run. . Columbus.... 1.95 1.75 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 


Market Dee.26 Jan.9 Jan.16 Jan. 23 
Quoted 1921 1922 1922 19227 
Hocking screenings... . Columbus.... $1.20 $1.45 $1.50 $1.15@$1.25 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 3.00 2.85 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 
Pitts. No. 8 minerun...... Cleveland.... 1.95 2.00 2.10 1.85@ 1.95 
Pitts. No. 8screenings..... Cleveland.... 1.70 1.90 1.95 1.65@ 1.70 
Midwest 
Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... 3.65 3.80 3.50 3.25@ 4.05 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2.90 2.90 2.80 2.25@ 2.50 
Franklin, Il. screenings... Chicago..... 2.10 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.25 
Central, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 3. LOleeeS . LO 32 LO) 8.05 @) S105 
Central, Tl. mine run..... Chicago 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.25@ 2.50 
Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago. 2.00 1.80 1.80 1.65@ 1.80 
Ind. 4th Vein lump....... hicago..... Ses Sea SO Lo COG): Sp0. 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... Blue 255 Smee 2050, 240: 265 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... Pato e210) 2510) 5126. 200 
Ind. 5th Vein lump..:.... Chicago..... 29D e202 95) 2260@)) 3405 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... ZA 22252625. 2/0080 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings... icago..... NeSOes wl 265 ee 1,659 12 50Gi. 85 
Standard lump........... St. Louis.. 2.00, §2,60. “2.75. ~2.50G@) 3.00 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis.. 1'.90-" 91.85 1.90 1.85@ 2.00 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis... VASO 45r esS ea 25k 50 
West. Ky. lump.......... Louisville... Ayia Raa Oe ae LO SOLO OOF a 
West. Ky. mine run...... Louisville 1.75 1.90 1.75 1.60@ 2.00 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville 1.85 le2> 1.25 0.75@ 1.85 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham... 3.65 3.35 2.75 2.50@ 3.00 
Big Seam mine run. . Birmingham.. 2.10 2.10 2.10 1.90@ 2.30 
Big Seam (washed).. neon tre Birmingham... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.00@ 2.30 
S. Boy lumps. si. 3s Louisville.... 2.85 3.10 2.85 2.65@ 2.75 
S. E. Ky. mine run. » Louisvilles... 1/500 1765 1.55 1.50@ 1.65 
S. E. Ky. screenings... ... Louisville.... 1.45 he35 1.25 125 

SADR ibibo tein aah ovo Cincinnati... 3.15 2.85 2.55 2.50@ 2.75 
8. BK. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati... 1.30 1.40 1.35 1.25@ 1.60 
8. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 1.25 1.25 1.10 12.00@ 1.10 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 5.00 5.00 5.00 ¥4.50@ 5.00 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00 

Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in tfalaca. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 

















Market Freight Jan. 9, 1922 Jan. 16, 1922 Jan. 23, 19227; 

Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
BEGRGD Ie See tes cunts New York...... é $2.6 laminas careccre ee LYM OE VS by ae eae $7.60@$7.75 | 2.5.4. venaat & $7.60@ $7.75 
OR ee Philadelphia... ... 2. 66 $6. 75@ $7.50 7.75@ 7.85  $6.75@$7.50 7.75@ z. 85 $6.75@ 7.50 7.75@ 7.85 
Lag ee ae New York..... at 2.61 7.25@ 7.50 7.60@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.35 Zi Sores 7.00@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 
SOA Wikiot cvs bate Me Philadelphia... ... 2.66 7.00@ 7.75 7.75 7.00@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.75 (LB: 
BR Sint xse ate ha, 2) wisi otha’ Chicago......... 5.63 7.40* 6.95* 7.40* z- jee 7.40* 6.95* 
Stoves erase ticartse.s New York....... 2.61 7.85@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.50@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 
Stover rch. «eis sites Philadelphia... ... 2.66 8.10@ 8.35 8.05@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.15 - 8.05@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 
COVE sc. 5 agin ere a's CBicagol cise. 5.63 7.60* 7.20* 7.60* 7.20* 7.60* 7.20* 
Chestnntiwt.. v5 sisi New York....... 2.61 7.85@ 8.25 7,.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.00 7.90@ 8.10 7.50@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 
Chestnuts: 40 e5 eels Philadelphia... . .. 2.66 8.10@ 8.35 8.05@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 
Os TRE oe Oe Se Chicagok: 3.2 .<.- 5.63 7.60* 7.20* 7.60* 7.20* 7.60* 7.20* 
PGR hs sven aya.caiets 5 New York........ 2.47 4.25@ 5.00 6.05@ 6.45 4.25@ 4.75 6.05@ 6.45 4.75@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.45 
OR eit phetmactite 6 Philadelphia, mia eteie’s 2.38 4.50@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.50@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.50@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 
1 GF ga Se Poe Chicago......... 5.63 6. 10* 5.60* 6. 10* 5.60* 6.10* 5.60* 
Buckwheat No. 1..... New YoOrk.4, oc 2.47 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.25@ 3.00 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 
Buckwheat No. |..... Philadelphia... ... 2.38 2.25@ 2.75 3.50 2.25@ 2.75 3.50 2.25@ 3.00 3.50 
Rice. .... New York....... 2.47 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 1.90@ 2.25 2.50 2.00@ 2.25 2.50 
ine 4 ister 3s eed Philadelphia... ... 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 250 
Barley .deest hecmas e New York....... 2.47 1.35@ 1.50 1.50 1.35@ 1.60 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 1.50 
Barley. . Philadelphia... ... 2.38 1.00@ 1.25 1.5C 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 
Birdseyese. ic) ne ook New York....... 2247 PPB ie coats vasees 2050 Se AT: PEN, 22202) MOM Ao, 2.50 


*Net tons, f.o.b. mines. tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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a large number of members from the exchange makes its 
further operation economically unwise, the notice points 
out. This exchange was organized by the N. & W. Ry. 
when the old Tidewater Coal Exchange went out of business. 

After Feb. 15 coal over the Norfolk and Western will be 
consigned to the individual shippers, and no other change 
will be effective in the management of the coal business 
there. At the same time there is pending in the Circuit 
Court of Norfolk a petition from twenty-one coal shippers 
in the Lamberts Point exchange to restrain the N. & W. 
from collecting upward of $500,000 in demurrage charges 
against them until the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ascertained if the railroad’s tariffs have been properly 
applied. The bill embodying this request was filed before 
the commission several weeks ago, 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal jumped to 1,643,000 net tons 
during the week ended Jan. 14, an increase of 400,000 tons 
over the preceding week. The output is still below the 
corresponding week of 1921, due to the hand-to-mouth 
buying which prevails. Many dealers are seemingly acting 
on the plan to reduce their stockpiles, knowing that there 
will be plenty of coal available to carry them through the 
period of wage readjustments. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production was 118,000 net tons during the 
week ended Jan. 14, an increase of 10,000 from the previous 
week’s figure. The heavier output exerted a depressing 
effect on the spot market. 

Production of beehive and byproduct coke in December 
was 2,374,000 net tons, little more than one-half of the 
monthly average in 1920. 
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MONTHLY OUTPUT OF BYPRODUCT AND BEEHIVE COKE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
(In Net Tons) 


Byproduct Coke Beehive Coke . Total 

Monthly average........-. 1,870,000 2,764,000 4,634,000 
1913 Monthly ararnee SEE ss est 2,166,000 2,540,000 4,706,000 
1919 Monthly average.......... 2,095,000 1,587,000 ,682,000 
1920 Monthly average.......... 2,569,000 1,709,000 4,278,000 
Beptember ul 92 lates. s. cererere 423,00 89,000 1,712,000 
OotoberslOZ lake esses vse 1,734,000 16,000 2,150,000 
Novem bore). 92 Ven mais stalceeinere 1,766,000 477,000 2,243,000 
December, 1921 sea.). sees 1,860,000 514,000 2,374,000 


(a) Excludes screenings and breeze. 


The quantity of coal required to manufacture the coke 
produced is estimated at 3,483,000 tons, of which 2,672,000 
tons were consumed in byproduct ovens and 811,000 tons— 
less than a fourth—in beehive ovens. The coke industry 
is thus consuming coal at a rate 2,866,000 tons a month less 
than prevailed in 1920. 


ESTIMATED MONTHLY CONSUMPTION oF COAL FOR 
MANUFACTURE OF COKE 
(In Net Tons) 


Consumed in Consumed in Total Coal 

Byproduct Ovens Beehive Ovens Consumed 

1917 Monthly average........... 2,625,000 4,354,000 6,979,000 
1918 Monthly QVETALCse cu ase tae 3,072,000 4,014,000 7,086,000 
1919 Monthly average.......... 2,988,000 2,478,000 5,466,000 
1920 Monthly average.......... 3,684,000 2,665,000 349,000 
September, 1921............. 2,044,000(a) 456,000 (a) 2,500,000 
October; 19212 05..o2 2 eee ce ree ees 49 OOO a) 656,000 (a) 3,147,000 
November, 1921325. .0. ecicsmeeree 2,538,000 (a) 752,000 (a) 3,290,000 
Mecembern loZlocce eee were mere 2,672,000 (a) 811,000 (a) 3,483,000 


(a) Assuming a yield in merchantable coke of 69.6 per cent of the coal charged 
in byproduct ovens, and 63.4 per cent in beehive ovens. 


Epitor’s Notre.—Coal Age index of spot prices of bituminous 
coal, regularly appearing on this page during the past year, will 
be resumed next week. It has been considered advisable to recal- 
culate the figures on the pre-war base instead of the “government 
price” base, that we have been using. Figures for 1913 to date 
will be published next week and thereafter the index will be pub- 
lished weekly. 





Foreign Market 


And Export News 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands BrAZIL—Coal 


imports 


vidual needs are about 250,000@300,- 
000 tons. Recent orders indicate that 
the navy and army transports require 
about 240,000 tons annually, but the 
present orders are abnormal because of 
the war in Asia Minor. A list of the 
importers of coal in Greece may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or its district and 
co-operative offices, by referring to file 


at Rio de No. NE-5024. 





GERMANY—Production of coal in the 
Ruhr region during the week ended 
Jan. 7 was 1,543,000 metric tons, ac- 
cording to a cable to Coal Age. 

ITtaty—Cardiff steam first is un- 
changed on the Genoa market at 37s. 
6d., according to a cable to Coal Age. 
American coal is not listed. 


InNDIA—The market continues dull. A 
sufficient supply of railway wagons has 
been arranged from the coal field area. 
Jheria first is scarce, railway com- 
panies having secured the available 
supply. English coal is unchanged. 


SWEDEN—The peat inspector pro- 
poses that activity should be resumed 
at the peat mills belonging to the State 
Railways. It is pointed out that 4,500,- 
000 kronen would be saved for the rail- 
ways in this way owing to the de- 
crease which would be effected in the 
imports of coal. 

SPAIN — Mining is improving in a 
slight extent. Strikes in northern 
Spain have been abandoned by the min- 
ers involved without securing the con- 
cessions desired. Increasing cost of liv- 
ing and falling wages have aggravated 
industrial unrest. 

A royal decree announces that from 
Jan. 1, for a period of three months, 
which may be extended by another three 
months, a bonus of 5 pesetas per ton 
will be granted on coal of Spanish 
origin shipped from Asturian ports to 
other Spanish ports. 


Janefro during October, 1921, amounted 
to 40,374 metric tons, as compared with 
117,362 tons during the corresponding 
month of the preceding year, according 
to Commerce Reports. 

Total imports for the first ten 
months of 1919, 1920, and 1921 are 
given below: 


1919 1920 1921 
Metric Metric Metric 

Coal Tons Tons Tons 
Einslishe eerie 102,337 161,201 121,965 
American 528,250 558,786 425,902 
Belgian eo... cce A000 Rae, bee TMA ees 
French (4 eis eae eats | tersters 880 
African: Six Se Sipe see te che es 36 
Totaliencte 631,587 719,987 548,783 


BELGIUM — The market is becoming 
firmer. Industrial recovery is having a 
favorable influence on the industrial 
section of the market. Household coals 
are also in better position. 

The non-ratification by the Belgian 
Government of the coke convention has 
led the Syndicate des Cokes to abolish 
the special price granted since Dec. 1 
to iron and steel works in the country. 
As from Jan. 1 this price has been 
raised from 95 to 102 fr. 


GREECE— English fuels are now 
underselling American coals, c.i.f. 
Piraeus. It is believed, however, that 
America can meet the local market 
price, as the cost of mining and trans- 
porting is gradually reduced. The an- 
nual requirements for navy and army 
transports, state railways, municipal 
works, trampower works, and _indi- 


Export Clearances, Week Ended, 
Jan. 19, 1922 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 


Tons 
For Africa: 
Braz. S.S. Guaratuba, for Para.......3,007 
Du. S.S. Dardanus, for Port Said..... 1,787 
For Atlantic Islands: 
Nor. S.S. Hellas, for San Domingo.... 318 


For Brazil: 
Br. S.S. Whately Hall, for Buenos 
Adres eile les etehdele ere eee eee 4,960 


Am. Schr. Snetind, for Cianfuegos....2,192 
Am. §.S. Carvallis, for Guantanamo. .3,248 
For Italy: 


Br. S.S. Cardiff Hall, for Porto 
VOY TA JO: «as dhane'leustte- ts lathe Oa eee eee 6,18 

Br. Schr. Bessie A. White, for St. 
ONTIS: Veheve co otric erecta th otere ote wees eer 51 

Am. Schr. Gladys M. Taylor, for St. 
Georger ine ands fam ue ee ,388 

FROM PHILADELPHIA: 
For Ecuador: 
Nor. S.S. Granfos, for Guayaquil..... 890 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


— Week Ended — 
Jan.12 Jan. 19 


N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 


Cars'on band, ot ae ee eZ HAs 1,498 
‘Tons on Hand ac. nace OTL O4D 86,814 
Tons Gumped att wit toon 60,250 T2469 
Tonnage waiting. ca.e ee eee 7,450 4,450 


Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 


Carson hand...... 830 
Tons’on hand: ...un..ska te) oe ae 4 ODO 49,300 
Tons'dumpedn sneer ee 89,822 73,771 
Tonnage waiting...... ates olen 6,326 4,150 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars on} hand= a... ee 605 824 
Tons on: hand=.5.70-0. eee ee OU 41,200 
Tons dumped Peete ne. eee 4.4.69 41,830 
Tonnage walting nvidia 7,32 7,500 
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British Secure Heavy French Contract 


Production in Great Britain was 
3,675,000 gross tons during the week 
ended Jan. 7, 1922, according to a cable 
to Coal Age. As compared with the 
preceding week this is a gain of 600,000 
tons, Production, however, failed to 
recover from the holiday slump as 
rapidly as was the case in either of the 
last two years. 

Exports are steadily increasing, as 
shown in the following table. Prices 
are well held. 


BRITISH COAL EXPORTS 
(In Thousands of Gross Tons) 


1913 1920 1921 
NOVEMDED. ois sens 5,913 1,361 3,594 
DECSMbPSL ses ee cs 6, 229 2,302 4,309 
CaP Veartiees ; ieee 73,400 24, 932 24,661 


The Indian Government has placed an 
order on the Cardiff market for the 
supply of 100,000 tons of steam coal. 

Glasgow has received an order to 
supply 300,000 tons of coal to the 
French railroads over three years. This 
is one of the largest contracts under- 
taken in Britain. The contract is to 
supply English and Welsh coal only. 
Other markets continue to inquire for 
future deliveries. 

The industry still shows signs of re- 
covery; more miners are finding em- 
ployment and longer hours are being 





ter tone in the bunker market, and an 
appreciable increase in dumpings at all 
piers was noted. 

Dealers were more optimistic than at 
any time since November, and pros- 
pects of steadily better business dur- 
ing the coming months were believed to 
be in sight. The bunker business, par- 
ticularly, shows much promise of in- 
creasing steadily in volume. New Eng- 
land markets are holding their own, 
which is regarded by coal men here as a 
favorable indication of better business. 





December Exports Touch Low Point 


December exports of bituminous coal 
fell to the unprecedented low point of 
770,092 tons. In December, 1920, coal 
exports totaled 2,682,715 tons. The ex- 
ports to Canada fell from 1,332,258 
tons in December, 1920, to 621,993 tons 
in December, 1921. Imports of British 
coal during December totaled 17,031 
tons. The detailed figures, which are 
those of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, are as follows: 


DECEMBER EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
(Gross Tons) 


December December 
1920 1921 
Exports: bituminous coal 
By rail to 




























worked in the majority of districts. Canada ............... 1,332,258 621,993 
Scotland and the north of England have Mexico ............... 46, 637 
effected the most rapid recoveries, — ..,;.) 1378519 628,630 
though in the former areas the effects By te ii ciak a : ; 
of the damage to pits is still a factor. west Indies .......... 33,529 17,567 
Wages continue to fall as the ap- Panama ............ 18,478 9,678 
pended table indicates: (Eqiisy:h > a pear) cnirintn egal 69,919 53,262 
BRITISH MINE WAGES TOPLESS ote tinin sth Ske 121,926 80,507 
—" Percentage on Base Rates argentina ............. 119,763 22,384 
District December January Brazil ...........0e00- 12,492 
SOC OL PAINE ME Vice cS yaius) s)aloke 2 « 136.44 LAR OR Ch ITGGR bee cee ee 1127102 1,067 
Durham ApAed' ea eke! @ 6 ua €.5\ 6 119.73 93.87 Uruguay Siaidcs. 2heie tah cheat e Ap nal DOAN ot 8 
eee Heh se a Mia t tbe re Pode buk 28a. 
orthumberlan : . i 
Lancashire and Cheshire 72.76 72.35 - a co aiae st hs bolt Fie 
Forest of Dean ........ 64.33 62100, aes ey Roy 
Shmotast Ttalyan |<. 139;346 Va. Sees 
Netherlands ........... LOS OSE D1 ane rer. 
ECAOSLOCISEE oi ote cele ifs, oyepe 57.58 57.61 
29 SWiGG.OMl gearemhers iat clupeionesera sic 54,03) Wi kacnsiens 
INGVEDULYs Unis acieam severe 22.00 22.00 Swit land 27°949 
ae se i ‘t cee) 5 are eed WEZCPIATIG (oo cc 0 be eye © e acl el) Wg Gad 
out taffordshire 3.92 32.0 f 
South Wales .......... 8.03 28.00 ine PRUE RD OP -<rviceh BORA LET it 2 
EEN Gayot or cae ia nate ue ce capers: Sho: nt © 11,631 
Bunkers Increase at Hampton Roads Other Gountries Fi. sh. 5 303,057 13,381 
Business showed. a slight increase Total. bituminous.....2,682,715 770,092 
last week on the side of bunkers and Total anthracite ..... 372,441 306,277 
New England shipments, but foreign ‘otal coke .......... 77,109 28,034 
cargoes were scarce and of small pro- IMPORTS 
portions. Prices remained the same anthracite ............ 3 192 
with very little to offer on the spot. Bitumaitious hax -)cn 0% « 103,944 87,506 
Accumulations at Tidewater increased Imported from: 
somewhat during the week, with the United Kingdom.... 150 17,031 
re-opening of mines in the Southern Re DeAA ie iar keen ay 93,784 doy 
fields. Freight rates were unchanged, Neneraiieelinlt.. a. 9,701 2,614 
both coastwise and foreign. A steady Other countries..... 309 741 
-increase in general shipping put a bet- COR Gc rsialanston siete Sts, snl 2,195 3,165 
SATE 






ete 








ane BRED 

eee at Pere EE acct fo 
SACRE AAREE Sw SRuRwa ini 
BERSERwRae se BERD SOW oe 
RERSRPOSaCEne Aras Laas SESE PI IES R ORR Ae 

Jee 2 OO OO pt 1920 Mer SSSR S Ree eee 
aed GIA AA eee PRODUCTION OF Ete $5 a a FO | 
= zt itt TT COAL IN SCHEER E EEE 
SMT TT TTT TT crear BRITAIN Ht EEE 
i 4D Ae oe ee el A By WEEKS ecieelebairtiiide ol Wletei pale | fe ieteh | 
ceo Se lt ey Mj al ea A a Henee Peete ree ree ee ee 
ost strike | | Tt | Lp ae strikel TTT Sab CaM AA 

? RaSaRR pes RAH +H an Ea dF a PW SS 
Ls | Cees ae el i 
2916 2307 4 2i 284 Il 8 529 PEEL 1320273 101241 8 152205 121926 3 10 124317 42128 4 If 18254 Il 18 25 
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Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 





PIERS 
Jan. 14 Jan. 21f 

Pool 9 New York.....$5. Shee: 60 $5.45@$5.65 
Pool 10, New York.. re yee) Gig aac | Ie ae He 30 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 5.50 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.10@ 5.30 5.106 a 30 
Pool 71, Re eins tae 5.50@ 5.60 5.50@ 5.60 
Pool 1, ire 4.70@ 4.90 4. Be 4.80 
Pools 507 amp. Rds 4.30 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.50@ 4.60 a ib 

BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New vier . 5.75@ 5.90 5.80@ 5.95 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.50@ 5.60 5.50@ 5.60 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 5.60@ 5.85 5.60@ 5.85 
Pool it Philadelphia.. 5.40@ 5.50 5.40@ 5.50 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.80@ 5.10 4.80@ 4.90 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.60@ 4.75 4.60 
Welsh, Gibraltar cae 40s. f.o.b. 88s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 65s. f.o.b. 55s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Bishoniticsces 45s. f.0.b. 40s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, La Plata.......62s. 6d. f.o.b. 50s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Marseilles. wal 2> tr, 4.0.b. 120 fr. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 40s. t.i.b. 40s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Madeij.a....... 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta.. .. 45s. f.0.b. 40s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas. . 423. 6d. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.. 
Port Said. . .... 51s. 6d. f.0.b. 49s. f.0.b 
Belgian, Antwerp.. WSeamrolate 32s. 6d. 30s. 
Alexanuyia..0 ve vacses 46s. 46s 
Bombay wvecs clo teehee 38 rupees 38 rupees 
Capdtawn Datieilehin sats 2s. 6 28. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff: Jan. 14 Jan. 217 
Admiralty, Large...... 24s. 9d. 2486d.@ 25s. 
Steam, Smalls....... 18s. 6d. 188s.@ 188.6d. 

Newcastle: 23s. 9d, 24s. 
Best Steams.......... 

BestiGagicevecn sedans 21s. 6d. 20s. 6d. e 21s.6d. 
Best Bunkers......... 20s. 9d. 20s. 6d.@2\s. 


+ Advance over previous week anoaa in heavy 
type declimes in italics. 





British Competition Not Insuperable 


Much of the coal exported from the 
United Kingdom, especially the Cardiff 
fields, is now sold below f.o.b. costs, and 
it is highly improbable that the British 
can long continue to sell their export 
coal at present prices, says the Fuel 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, basing its statement on evidence 
produced from British sources. 

American exporters have a fair 
chance of getting a considerable share 
of the international coal business, par- 
ticularly if all the factors entering the 
American coal industry will get to- 
gether on an efficient business basis. 

Largely because of the non-profit 
prices of the British, their coal exports 
for the months of August, October and 
November increased 32 per cent over 
corresponding. months of 1920. Ship- 
ments of British coal have actually been 
made to the West Indies, a market held 
exclusively by the United States for 
twenty years. 

The c.i.f. costs of British coal at West 
Italian ports are from 65c. to $2.35 
lower than the c.if. costs of United 
States coal; at Rio the British c.i-f. 
costs are from 21c. higher to 52c. lower 
than for United States coal. 

British mine wages are now at rock- 
bottom, since they are now at the mini- 
mum fixed by the agreement of 1921. 
Wages have since March, 1921, been re- 
duced on an average of about 46 per 
cent. American wages are still at war- 
time levels. British railway coal freight 
rates have been cut approximately 124 
per cent. American railway charges 
are still at the peak point. British dock 
charges were reduced 25 per cent on 
Nov. 1, 1921. Combining these reduc- 
tions with the recent cuts in railway 
charges, the total reduction in the cost 
of delivering coal from the mines f.o.b. 
ship averages about one shilling per 
ton. 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 
_ 


New England 





BOSTON 


Market Continues Without Change— 
Small Tonnages Being Absorbed—Re- 


stricted Outlet for Pennsylvama 
Grades—Anthracite Demand Very 
Light. 


Bituminous—The larger buyers show 
very little interest in the current mar- 
ket and there are as yet no signs of 
any better demand. In this respect 
there is no change from early in the 
month, although among small steam- 
users there is a certain amount of buy- 
As yet there seems no reaction 


ing. 1 
here to newspaper reports of strike 
possibilities, but this is only natural in 


view of large reserves that are still 
characteristic of this territory. Rail- 
road traffic shows no improvement over 
December and in no direction do we 
learn of any better situation in the 
industries upon which the railroads de- 
end. 
At re-handling points like Boston and 
Providence prices on Pocahontas and 
New River for Inland delivery have 
again eased off, even for small lots. 
There are a few factors who are still 
asking $6.25 from scattered buyers, but 
one agency has named $6.05 as open 
figure on cars Boston, and cargo quan- 
tities have been disposed of at con- 
siderably less. 
At the Hampton Roads piers there is 
a narrower margin between receipts 
and dumpings, and there is less of the 
tendency to force coal on reluctant buy- 
ers. Prices f.o.b. vessel for high grades 
have fluctuated from $4.60@$4.85, but a 
close price today would be $4.65@$4.70. 
The spot market is in that much better 


shape. 
At this end, too, there is a certain 
tonnage being steadily absorbed. 


Orders for a few cars each that would 
ordinarily go to all-rail shippers are be- 
ing filled by shippers here who are 
regularly distributing smokeless coals 
sent here in large cargoes at minimum 
rates. There is something like old- 
time competition between the different 
interests for every effort is made to in- 
form buyers as to current costs, both 
f.o.b. mines and of transportation. 

Attempts are made to re-open opera- 
tions in central Pennsylvania that have 
been shut down for several months, but 
in this territory there is little encour- 
agement for such efforts. Both run of 
mine and slack from the Pocahontas 
and New River districts cost so much 
less under present conditions at most 
Inland manufacturing centers. that 
$1.50@$1.75 per net ton at the mines on 
medium grades is no inducement. For 
outlet in New England these coals will 
have to rely upon buyers well removed 
from the Tidewater zone, an area that 
now covers considerably more than half 
this whole section. 

Vessel freights have not softened to 
the extent that was anticipated. Even 
the largest schooners that are casting 
about for orders draw the line at about 
85c. to Boston, and barges are held at a 


range 15c.@25c. higher, depending upon 
size and draft. The recent gales along 
the coast have had their effect and it is 
generally recognized that at present 
rates there is no real profit in trans- 
porting coal. 

Anthracite—Retail distributors report 
better business this month than in De- 
cember, but this improvement in de- 
mand has not yet reached the whole- 
sale trade. Tonnages thus far have been 
extremely light, but there is hope for 
better things in February. 

The trade is rather counting upon 
enough newspaper discussion of labor 
differences to create an extra demand 
that the weather of itself would not 
justify. The season has been remark- 
ably free from storms, but the average 
temperature has been low enough to 
make an impression upon household 
supplies. The independents are offer- 
ing all sizes freely, although it is on 
egg and pea that they make their most 
attractive quotations. 





Tidewater—East 


NEW YORK 


Domestic Coals Move Slowly—Steam 
Sizes More Active—Bituminous Situa- 
tion Brighter —Consumers Watching 
Union Convention. 


Anthracite—From the viewpoint of 
the retail dealer the situation shows 
some improvement, but this cannot be 
said of the wholesale end. The in- 
creased demand has not yet been re- 
flected in wholesale offices but the pros- 
pects are considered better. 

Retailers have been drawing heavily 
upon their reserve stocks the past few 
weeks and it is expected they will de- 
sire to have a good supply on hand 
April 1, in view of a possible sus- 
pension of mining. An obstacle in the 
way of increased buying is the matter 
of lower freight rates. 

Demand has been controlled by 
weather conditions and a _ sudden 
change to lower temperatures has re- 
sulted in a steady flow of small orders. 
Peddlers report a thriving business 
during the stormy period of last week. 
However, nothing short of continued 
cold weather will put the industry on a 
steady basis. 

The trade watched the outcome of the 
Shamokin convention and many expect 
a suspension of mining at the expira- 
tion of the present working agreement. 

Movement in none of the domestic 
coals is active. Egg is in better de- 
mand than stove, although quotations 
are below company circular. Demand 
for all four sizes is better along the line 
than at this Tidewater. 

The local docks are well stocked with 
domestic coals and because of the slow 
demand some of them are being oper- 
ated on a three-day-a-week basis. 

The steam coals are in better condi- 
tion. With the increased demand and 
the cut in shipments due to curtailed 
mining, the distressed coal here has been 
cleaned up. The strongest demand is 
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for barley, the better grades of which 
are being quoted about 10c. more than 
company circular. 

Bituminous—Expectations of a tie-up 
on April 1 did not cause any undue 
flurry in this market. However, as 
soon as some consumers have considered 
the outlook they may enter the market 
and refill their bins. 

With the situation remaining unset- 
tled there has not been much accom- 
plished with regard to the closing of 
contracts. Certain offices have made 
quotations, subject to readjustment if 
accepted, based on wage conditions. 
Other houses are reported to have made 
contracts so far as tonnages go, the 
price to be agreed upon as soon as the 
miners and producers settle their dif- 
ferences. The majority of consumers 
and buyers are deferring their contract 
negotiations, however, until the new 
wage agreement is reached. 

Large tonnages of Southern coals 
were reported as arriving here during 
the week with quotations around $5.75 
alongside, if the vessel could be accom- 
modated at the pier. The export situ- 
ation does not show any change and is 
not expected to do so now that the 
railroads have refused to cut freight 
rates on coal for export. 

There were some rapid changes in 
price asking during the early part of 
the week, quotations depending entirely 
upon the tonnage available to the ship- 
per. Some Pool 10 distress coal was 
quoted early in the week from 10c. to 
15¢e. lower than the regular market 
quotations. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Moves With Weather— 
Dealers Let Stocks Run Down—Steam 
Sizes Fairly Active — Bituminous 
Changes Little—Inquiries Increase— 
Prices Grow Firmer. 


Anthracite—Retail trade responds to 
the thermometer. Yards have done 
heavy business on Mondays following 
cold Saturdays and Sundays, but pur- 
chases are small. This is partly be- 
cause so many dealers have reduced 
prices that the consumer actually fears 
he will suffer loss should he take more 
than he needs at the moment. Strike 
talk so far has made very little im- 
press upon buyers. 

Many dealers seem to have no fear 
of a strike as the number of yards with 
big gaps in their stock piles is increas- 
ing. A small minority takes the stand 
that keeping a full yard is a good busi- 
ness move. These men expect to go 
into the spring with enough coal for 
the following two months. 

The demand now is for stove and nut, 
in almost equal proportion, with the 
trade ordering in small quantities. The 
companies producing the best grades 
seem recently to have been able to 
make full time, but there have been 
suspensions with some operators of 
from two to three days a week. - 

Steam sizes continue to hold the im- 
provement as shown last week, and 
with some shippers gains are reported. 
Buckwheat seems to be in good demand 
and. even rice is somewhat active, and 
barley is moving nicely. 

Bituminous—Strike news emanating 
from Washington has had a little effect 
on the buyers, causing a number of in- 
quiries for prices and the possibility of 
prompt shipment. There is no indica- 
tion that strike talk will start a rush 
for coal. Many consumers think the 
Government will prevent a suspension. 

Buyers continue to expect lower 
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freight rates. All buying recently has 
been for current use, with one excep- 
tion. The utility plants have lately 
been in the market for more coal, and 
quite a number of them now have stock 
on hand for from sixty to ninety days. 

The industrial situation is difficult to 
analyze. The basic industry—iron— 
seems to have improved slightly in this 
territory, but textiles have received a 
decided check. 

Spot prices remain low but firm. 
High-grade coals have the call and 
there is really light demand for low- 
volatile fuels under Pool 10. The non- 
union mines in central Pennsylvania in 
particular seem to be getting prices a 
little closer to the other operations, as 
the demand on them has been fairly 
strong recently. 





BALTIMORE 


Considerable Discouragement in Soft 
Coal Lines—Demand and Prices Very 
Flat — Retailers Not Reordering An- 
thracite. . 


Bituminous—The trade is consider- 
ably disappointed at the failure of 
promises that came with the new year 
for an early improvement in business. 
Line business is extremely dull and at 
prices below actual cost of production 
in many cases. Export business has 
‘stopped almost completely, there being 
not a single shipment other than one to 
Porto Rico since Jan. 1. The bunker 
trade is unusually slow. 

The reason for the flat state of af- 
fairs as far as bunkers are concerned 
covers a wide range, but one element 
has to do with the fact that quite a 
large number of ships flying foreign 


fiags are now bunkering on the other: 


‘side for the round trip. This comes 
on top of the fact that recently several 
‘ships arrived at American ports from 
England with coal in ballast, which 
could be sold here at a price lower than 
the American rate on best coals at Tide. 

On line business it is true there has 
been some stimulation from certain 
lines of industry entering the market 
for limited supplies, but the general 
situation is still far from healthy. 
Bunker coals took a new slide the past 
week, following their recent recovery to 
some extent, but did not get down to 
the point at which they were sold sev- 
eral weeks ago on Shipping Board con- 
‘tracts, which set the low for a number 
of months past. 

Pools 9 and 71 were obtainable as low 
as $4.80 a gross ton at the piers before 
loading and trimming. Line prices too 
were none too healthy and individual 
need of selling rather than need of 
buying was the principal factor in set- 
ting the price on these transactions. 
Best steam coals, outside of Pool 1 
which is not so largely on the market, 
as it has been pretty well covered on 
contract, are offering $2@$2.25 a net 
ton f.o.b. mines. The majority of sales 
are around $2.10@$2.15. There is little 
market for the poorer grades in steam 
coals. Best gas lump is also on the 
market at $2@$2.15 with run of mine 
at $1.85@$2. West Virginia gas run 
of mine is offering at $1.40@$1.65. 

Anthracite — While conditions are 
nearer normal for the season than are 
those relating to soft coal, the situation 
is by no means satisfactory. Not only 
does ordering continue slow, but col- 
lections are bad. This makes it hard 
for some of the dealers to order ahead 
‘on a cash payment basis themselves. 

The result is that the yard supplies 
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of some of the smaller dealers are much 
below normal. There is on hand, how- 
ever, sufficient to meet any emergency 
of a moderate nature. 





BUFFALO 


No Change In Bituminous Sitwation— 
Even Consumers Without Much Coal 
Refuse To Buy—Anthracite Decidedly 
Quiet. 


Bituminous—The demand does not 
improve. There is a pretty steady 
trade of small volume in existence and 
that is all that shippers are looking 
for right away. Since about the 
middle of September, 1920, when the 
big bulge in the trade began to pass, 
there has never been any sort of re- 
vival of the bituminous market. Every 
change in prices was a decline. It is 
so yet, though the bottom has now 
been so completely reached that prices 
have been steady of late. 

The weakness of the market is shown 
still by the reports of coal offering at 
specially low prices, where shippers ap- 
pear to have failed to sell the coal be- 
fore sending it out. 

Nothing very encouraging as to the 
fixing of wages has developed of late. 
All miners will stand out for present 
pay as long as there is any prospect of 
getting it and they will be still more 
tenacious in regard to the check-off, 
where the real contest promises to arise. 


Operators believe they have the winning’ 


side and they will be entirely supported 
by jobbers. 

Bituminous prices continue at $2.75 
for Youghiogheny gas lump, $2.50 for 
Pittsburgh No. 8 steam lump, $2.25 
for Allegheny Valley and other mine 
run and $1.50@$1.75 for slack, adding 
$2.36 to Allegheny Valley and $2.51 to 
other coals for freight. 

Anthracite—The market is dull. 
Consumers do not buy if they can 
avoid it and nobody is stocking. Re- 
tailers are much puzzled to find even 
people with plenty of means buying a 
single ton at a time. This means an 
unnecessary expense to the seller and 
more or less waste, but the consumer 
cannot be convinced that coal is not 
going to be cheaper soon. 

Independent anthracite is moving at 
a slow rate. The mine prices are 
nominally about a dollar over the 
schedule prices. 

Coke.—The trade is quite as dull as 
coal. The furnaces are running at such 
a low rate that they do not need to buy 
much outside of the regular supply. 
Quotations remain at $4.15 for 72-hr. 
Connellsville foundry, $3.15 for 48-hr. 
furnace and $2.75 for stock, adding 
$3.64 for freight to Buffalo. 





Northwest 


MILWAUKEE 


Business a Little More Satisfactory— 
Pocahontas Reduced $1—No Change in 
Other Grades—Stocks Heavy. 


With the exception of a cut of $1 per 
ton in Pocahontas, all prices hold firm. 
The railroads report a steady falling 
off in the coal business out of Mil- 
waukee, but local markets are more 
active. More coal seems to be going 
direct from the mines to the North- 
western country by rail than formerly. 
Dock stocks of anthracite and soft coal 
are still heavy. 
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Stocks have not been cut into to any 
great extent as yet, in fact it will take 
a strong pull of winter weather to clear 
the yards for another season. Perhaps 
this will be an advantage in spring, 
should there be a check in the coal 
movement at that time due to strikes at 
the mines. 

So much coal with. an excess of 
moisture content is being delivered in 
Milwaukee that an ordinance is being 
drafted for submission to the Common 
Council fixing a definite percentage of 
moisture that will be allowed here. 
Some coal tested by the City Sealer 
contains 17 per cent moisture. 

. Following are the retail prices com- 
pared with those which prevailed at 
this time last year: 


ANTHRACITE 

Jan. 1921 Jani, 1922 

1 PT 2 ey Ae RO a a Ea Pe eS $15.95 $15.70 
SUOVErR ee oti eer a jens 16.20 16.10 
NUEE Seta eedeeet aetna a 16.20 13595 
Pea: aig. aay aes aes 14.35 14.10 
Buekwheats seek .snattae obi os 12.65 11.50 
$1 for 75¢ for 

carrying carrying 

BITUMINOUS 
Jan., 1921 Jan., 1922 
Pitts., Hock., and Yough., 

BOreenedis cat Bets deni $1029 57 iD 
Piletin- ture ois Mee ednck: 10.25 Tuna 
BOLEODINGS Sec misie << vies 9.00 6.75 
West Virginia screened....... 11.00 8.00 
Pile runs eae cee eee = 10.50 7.50 
Screenings: oes wisoahe ark 9.00 7.00 
Pocahontas screened......... 16.25 11.50 
INTIME TU, oot eee wads 12.50 115 
Screenings. ....../¢/...- 11.00 i223 
Smithing 2. ca. e so : 13.00 8.00 
Kanawha gas minerun... 10.00 7.50 
Til. and Ind. screened,........ 10.00 8.00 
Pile Tu sleek 1 9.50 7.50 
Sereenings.... «ee. ss.) 9.00 7.00 
#Cokewee wen sh ceo he atts 17.25 15.00 
$1 for 75e. for 

carrying carrying 


*No carrying charge on coke. 





DULUTH 


Screenings Prices Strengthen a Little 
—Anthracite Is Firm—Some Docks Are 
Fairly Busy While Others Are Idle. 


Strengthening prices in screenings 
characterize the Duluth market this 
week, but demand as a rule remains 
poor in the outlying districts. In the 
city dealers report that coal sales to 
retailers are improving. 

The advance in screenings has not 
been general throughout all docks, but 
several are quoting at $4.25, while 
others are firm at $4. Anthracite re- 
mains unchanged. 

The distribution of trade is spotty 
throughout the docks here according to 
working time of dock employees. One 
dock is shipping every day of the week 
and the managers claim that all coal 
will be off before the opening of navi- 
gation. On others the men are only 
working three days a week or less. | 

The increase in local retail trade is 
looked upon as a good omen by dealers, 
who say that the outlying districts will 
follow the city and will order coal 
soon. The pickup in the city has been 
most noticeable in the last week, due 
to the fact that many have exhausted 
small stocks of surplus supply held in 
the home from summer purchases. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Even Cold Snaps Fail to Revive Mar- 
ket—Soft Coal Rebounds 50c.—Docks 
Still Have Half Their Receipts on Hand. 

All signs fail in dry weather,—like- 
wise in dull business periods. The ef- 
fect of a little winter weather has been 
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negligible on the trade. During the 
past fortnight prices on soft coal have 
slumped $1 a ton and then with one 
company they rebounded 50c. The re- 
bound is difficult to explain. The re- 
vised prices which add 50c. to the low 
figures give the following: Hocking, 
Youghiogheny or Splint stove or nut, 
f.o.b. dock, $6.50, run of pile, $6; Hazard 
stove or lump, $7.50, run of pile, $7; 
Elkhorn stove or lump, $8, run of pile, 
$7.50; Pocahontas egg and lump, $9. 
The last was not advanced. Screenings, 
$5.25. 

The situation is that the turn of the 
year finds the docks with more than 50 
per cent of both hard and soft coal 
receipts of the season still on hand. 
There was a little over 5,000,000 tons 
of soft coal on the docks Jan. 1 and 
nearly 800,000 tons of hard coal. No 
matter how good a demand may set 
in, these stocks will not be anywhere 
near exhausted by April 1. 

It is unlikely that they will be re- 
duced more than 10 per cent during 
January and February and _ possibly 
something less than half that for March 
—possibly 15 per cent reduction for the 
three months of January, February and 
March. So far as soft coal is concerned, 
this is subject to material revision if 
conditions industrially should change. 
But hard coal seems unlikely to show 
much deviation. 

This means an immense stock carried 
over into the new season, which will 
doubtless come into competition with 
new coal mined under cheaper costs. 
The competition will probably not be 
developed until some time into the late 
spring or summer. For it is accepted 
as about certain that there will be a 
prolonged suspension of mining during 
the period that the new scale is being 
worked out. 

One thing which may soon start 
people to buy is the growing feeling 
that it will be some time before any 
real reduction in freight rates may be 
expected. 


ES 


Inland West 








CLEVELAND 


Strike Threat Beginning to Affect 
Market — Slack Is Weaker — Receipts 
Increase. 


The warning of Secretary Hoover 
that a coal strike was imminent has had 
the effect of arousing consumers in this 
district to the true situation which 
confronts them. As a result inquiries 
are beginning to appear and operators 
believe that these are forerunners of 
a substantial buying movement which 
will be well under way by the first of 
the month. 


Purchasing agents of industrial com-. 


panies are on the anxious seat. They 
want to obtain the benefit of reduced 
railroad rates generally expected to be 
in effect by April 1, and on the other 
hand, if the strike appears certain, 
prices are bound to rise. Too prolonged 
delay will mean that they may be 
deprived of supplies. 

As a result, the developments in the 
labor situation in the very near future 
will tell whether or not consumers are 
to throw price considerations to the 
winds and seek to cover their require- 
ments. 

Operators ‘are predicting a rise in 
prices by April. Not only are prices ex- 
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pected to advance, but it is pointed 
out that the assurance of a strike will 
mean that little coal will find its way 
from the mines to consumers’ stock 
piles after March 15. The railroads 
will see to that. Following their usual 
tactics the roads will provide first for 
their own needs in the case of a strike 
and for a week or so before April 1 
they will hold practically all the fuel 
they get. 

In view of these considerations far- 
seeing buyers are moving now to cover 
their requirements. Slack prices have 
been softening in the last few days 
and latest quotations were around $1.75 
a ton. Industrial stagnation continues 
but signs are accumulating that im- 
provement in activities will appear 
shortly in such important industries as 
iron and steel. Motor and tire com- 
panies in this district have already 
begun to operate on a better basis. 

Receipts of bituminous coal for in- 
dustrial consumers and retail yards took 
quite a spurt during the week ended 
Jan. 14. The number of cars received 
for industrials was 1,087, retailers 370, 
total 1,457, an increase of 641 cars over 
the preceding week. 


CINCINNATI 
Prices Hold Up Fairly Well, Though 
Some Brokers Sell Low—Further Drop 
Expected. 


While prices have held evenly there 
are signs of a further drop. The bitu- 
minous run of mine market price was 
$1.25@$1.50, yet there has been a lot 
of coal passing through brokers’ hands 
a great deal below this figure. This, 
of course, is coal that is feeling the 
pinch that follows when the market 
fails to absorb readily. When it clut- 
ters the channel sufficiently it is bound 
to cause another break. 

About the only bright spot in the 
market has been a little strengthening 
of the domestic lines. West Virginia 
and southeastern Kentucky lump and 
block that sold off to $2.25 at this time 
last week has revived and some of the 
latter operators are asking $2.75 for 
shipments. This seems traceable to 
the clean-up of old stocks throughout 
the selling district. 

Smokeless coal is generally weaker, 
due perhaps to the close margin be- 
tween consumption and _ production. 
The smokeless slack market is none too 
keen. The price asked is $1.25@$1.50 
bye there have been quantities sold for 
ess. 

The retail situation was given another 
jolt last week. Those who had failed 
to follow the cut made by one com- 
pany with a dozen or more branches 
slit the price on bituminous lump to 
ribbons, though an effort was still be- 
ing made to hold up the smokeless line. 
The range for the week was: Smoke- 
less lump, $8@$9; run of mine, $7@ 
$7.25; slack, $6@$6.25; bituminous 
lump, $6.50@$7; run of mine, $6; slack, 
$4@$5. 


COLUMBUS 


Better Steam Demand Develops — Do- 
mestic Trade Is Still Quiet—Production 
Increasing Slightly. 

_ A better steam demand has developed 
in the past week. Orders are coming 
mostly from the large consumers and 
show that reserve stocks are being de- 
pleted and that there is a need for 
replenishment. Public utilities are buy- 
ing fairly well and some buying on the 
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part of public institutions is reported. 
lron and steel plants are taking a larger 
tonnage. Prices have not been strength- 
ened materially. : 

The domestic trade is rather quiet, 
following some increased activity due 
to lower temperatures. Warmer 
weather followed and the slight buying 
spurt subsided. Retail stocks are not 
as large as formerly as dealers have 
been cleaning up to a certain extent. 

Retail orders are generally small as 
householders are buying from hand to 
mouth. Prices are practically un- 
changed. 

Production has not increased mate- 
rially during the past few weeks. In 
the Hocking Valley the output is esti- 
mated at 18 to 20 per cent and in the 
Pomeroy Bend field only slightly higher. 
The output in Crooksville and Cam- 
bridge is reported around 17 per cent. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Wide Reductions at Retail — Market 
Continues Sluggish. 

Price reductions, ranging 25c.@$1.50 
a ton, have been announced by Indian- 
apolis coal dealers. The largest single 
reduction was announced on Pocahontas 
shoveled lump. The new price is $8.50, 
a decrease of $1.50 as compared with 
the price of ten days ago. 

The general reason given was that 
retail coal prices follow the trend of 
general market conditions as governed 
by supply and demand. There has been 
an average drop of 50c. in coal prices 
since the first of the year, some dealers 
said. 

The wide difference in the extent of 
reductions on various coals were said 
by some to be due to variable wage 
scales paid to miners in union and non- 
union fields. This difference in wages 
amounts to $1 a ton difference in price 
to the consumer on the union and non- 
union coal, one dealer said. 

Another ascribed variations in prices 
on Pocahontas among dealers to the fact 
that some laid in large stocks last sum- 
mer at the mine price of $5.50, whereas 
it is now selling at the mines for $3. 
The determination of these dealers to 
avoid a loss on the stocks that they 
bought prompts them to keep the price 
at a high figure. 


CHICAGO 


Steam Market Weak—Domestic Aided 
by Cold Weather—Eastern Coals Soften 
Prices—Outlook Better. 

The market is still poor as the de- 
mand for steam coals has not increased, 
while so far as domestic coals are con- 
cerned, there has been, it is true, a little 
improvement but merely on account of 
the weather. 

The middle of last week saw the first 
real cold spell that the city has en- 
joyed for the past two winters. This 
weather is at least going to give re- 
tailers a chance to make some little 
dent in the huge piles of surplus coal 
they have around their yards. The gen- 
eral public has but little coal on hand 
and this cold weather will make a de- 
cided impression on supplies. 

Rumors that prices on Franklin 
County coal, in some cases, have been 
cut became more prevalent this week 
and we understand that a number of 
large wholesalers were buying furnace 
size as low as $3. This has not been 
substantiated as yet, but it has been 
found very generally, that where there 
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is smoke there is fire. Evidently some 
of the operators of southern Illinois 
have grown tired of seeing their trade 
taken away from them right under their 
noses and by Eastern competitors. 

The East continues to flood Chicago 
with cheap smokeless coals. Distress 
sales have been very frequent and prices 
have gone as low as at any time during 
the last six months. Some Kentucky 
block had to be sold at a sacrifice last 
week. The demand for anthracite is no 
better or no worse than it has been 
during the past three weeks. Those 
who are buying it are only taking their 
immediate needs. 

The coal men are a little more op- 
timistic than they were a short time 
back, not because they see signs of 
renewed industrial activity, but because 
they realize certain economic changes 
have taken place in the business struc- 
ture of this country which will be very 
beneficial in the long run. As an ex- 
ample of this they point to the fact 
that money is very much easier than 
it has been in a long time, and wages 
are being deflated fast. 


ST, LOUIS 


Cheaper Grades of Domestic Move 
Better—A Little Call for Storage in 
Steam—Market Generally Quiet, Al- 
though Cold Weather Prevails. 


The few days of brisk winter weather 
helped move small lots of Standard and 
Mt. Olive. The local steam situation 
has shown some activity in small orders 
fer storage coal. Very little Carterville 
is moving for steam or domestic. An- 
thracite is unusually quiet and coke 
shows some little activity. 

Country domestic is good in spots, but 
steam call is far below what was ex- 
pected after the first of the year and 
little, if any, activity is shown in stor- 
ing. 

Some coal is moving through to the 
Northwest via Omaha, and a fairly 
good shipment of Standard steam coal 
has moved to the Chicago market. 


DETROIT 


Bituminous Buying Continues Light— 
Receipts Are Not Large — Anthracite 
Market Quiet. 


Bituminous — Consumers. are _ not 
showing a great deal of interest in of- 
ferings. There is not much buying in 
either branch of the market, and the 
situation generally is described as being 
about as sluggish as at any time during 
the closing weeks of last year. 

The feeling seems to be extending 
that very little change is to be ex- 
pected in the condition of the Detroit 
market for some months to come. 
There is likely to be little improvement 
in buying demand for either steam or 
domestic coal until after the general 
business situation has made consider- 
able further progress toward normal. 

In the opinion of the trade, the gen- 
eral improvement in business, now under 
way, will continue slowly, with the 
probability that by midsummer, there 
will have developed a demand for trans- 
portation facilities that will produce 
something of a car shortage. Steam 
coal buyers will then be unable to pick 
up bargain lots and will be forced to a 
realization of the necessity of entering 
arrangements that will assure continu- 
ity of their fuel supply. 

Consumers of steam coal, during re- 
cent months, have become so accus- 
tomed to making their purchases on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, that they have 
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come to believe they can at any time, 
buy sufficient spot coal to provide for 
the reduced requirements of their 
plants. 

Smokeless lump and egg is quoted $3 
@$3.25, mine run at $2.15, nut and 
slack at $1.25. Ohio 3-in. lump is $3, 
14-in. lump $2.75, egg $2.25, mine run 
$1.90, nut and slack $1.60. West Vir- 
ginia 4-in. lump is $2.60@$2.75, 2-in. 
lump, $2.25, egg $2, mine run $1.65, nut 
and slack $1.25. Pittsburgh No. 8 dis- 
trict 13-in. is $2.35, #-in., $2.25, mine 
run, $2, nut and slack, $1.65. 

Anthracite — While extremely cold 
weather has slightly stimulated demand, 
the buying falls much short of normal, 
cue to unemployment and unusual econ- 
omy in consumption. 


South 








LOUISVILLE 


Mine Quotations Weaker — Retailers 
Cut Prices To Reduce Stocks. 


Prices at the mines are slightly 
weaker and screenings are in somewhat 
better supply. Operators do not expect 
much business soon and would not ac- 
cept contract business if it appeared. 

In some circles it is believed that if 
union miners strike non-union fields 
will be busy, and men there will be 
happy to stay on the job. 

With no semblance of winter weather 
in Louisville the retailer with large 
stocks cut prices a dollar a ton Jan. 
17 on all prepared coals, and reduced 
also on steam. There has been no 
shortage of gas, which is being burned 
for fuel at the present low rate. 

Coal that sold in early December at 
$8@$8.25 is now $6.50@$7. Mine run 
ranges $5.25@$6.50 and screenings $4 
@$4.25, delivered by the retailer. 

Some of the stock on retailers yards 
cost $3.50@$3.75 and $2 for freight, 
making cost on yard $5.50@$5.75 
without including carrying charges or 
overhead. Of course some stock cost 
only $2.75@$3. However, delivery costs 
are around 75c.@$1, and the retailers 
will do well to break even. 








Southwest 


KANSAS CITY 


Retail Business Picks Up—Steam Coal 
Outlook Is Better — Howat Followers 
Still Out. 


Winter weather continued throughout 
the week. This stimulated retail de- 
liveries and demand is about normal 
for the first time this season. 

Some apprehension is felt over the 
outcome of negotiations for a new wage 
contract and it is expected that the 
demand will increase from now on till 
the old wage contract expires. Rail- 
roads will begin very soon to store coal. 
Far-sighted customers and especially 
steam plants will begin storing coal 
early before the demand becomes too 
heavy and forces the price up. 

The situation in the Kansas field is 
unchanged. Operators cannot take the 
strikers back because they are not mem- 
bers of the union and that organization 
is either slow in reinstating the strikers 
and giving them card memberships or 
the strikers are loath to apply for mem- 
bership and thereby repudiate Howat. 
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Prices are as follows: North Mis- 
souri lump, $4.25; mine run, $3.50; 
washed slack, $38.25; raw slack, $2.50. 
Arkansas lump, $6; mine run, $3.75@ 
$4.25; slack, $2.50. McAlester lump, 
$8.50; nut, $7; slack, $2.50. Central 
Illinois lump, $2.50; egg, $2.25; slack, 
$1.75@$2; Franklin County lump, $4.25; 
egg, $4.05. Ordinarily Franklin County 
has a moderate demand in this terri- 
tory, but buying has been light this 
year, due to the general disposition on 
the part of the retail trade to buy the 
‘owest priced coal. 








West 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Retail Business More Active—Operat- 
ing Conditions Unimproved. 

Retailers are enjoying the best busi- 
ness they have experienced in many 
months. Things are still quiet in the 
operating field. Revised figures on 
last year’s production show that only 
4,000,000 tons were mined in the state, 
compared with 6,004,788 in 1920. 





DENVER 


Production at Low Ebb —More Wage 
Cuts Announced — Rockvale Mune 
Reopens. 

Colorado suffered a decrease of 3,575,- 
537 tons in its coal production. in 1921 
as compared with the 1920 tonnage. 
Intermittent cold spells have been in- 
sufficient to keep up anything like a 
full time output; in fact, production has 
been about 100,000 tons under the aver- 
age weekly output for this time of year. 
Production for the week ended Jan. 7 
was 121,000 tons—almost as low as that 
of the middle of last June. 

Three additional independent bitu- 
minous companies have announced wage 
reductions corresponding with the 30 
per cent cut inaugurated by the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. They are the Juanita 
Coal & Coke Co. of Bowie; Sam Perry 
Coal Co., Florence, and the Ohio Creek 
Coal Co., Gunnison. 

The Rockvale Mine of the C. F. & I. 
Co., where a sympathetic strike was 
staged during the recent trouble, has 
been reopened. Coal Creek, Emerald 
and Fremont mines were shut down at 
the same time, and will be reopened 
soon. In the meantime the crew of the 
Rockvale is being selected from all four 
camps. 





Canada 


TORONTO 


Cold Weather Brings Improved Busi- 
ness — Receipts from Mines Show De- 
crease, but Good Supply on Hand— 
Prices Firm. 

-Demand for anthracite has been con- 
siderably improved by the setting in of 
cold and stormy weather and dealers 
are receiving good orders. Receipts 
from the mines show a considerable de- 
crease due to the holidays, but enough 
is coming forward to keep the yards 
well stocked. 

Bituminous is little called for and 
there appears no likelihood of any 
marked improvement in the demand in 
the near future. Quotations are un- 
changed from former levels. 
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News 


From the Coal Fields 








Northern Appalachian 





PITTSBURGH 


Demand Remains Light, Though Sharp 
Competition Shaves Prices Down a 
Little — No Stocking Against a Strike 
Y et. 


Demand for coal does not seem to be 
any heavier, and, judging by prices go- 
ing, it is less than it was a few weeks 
ago. Possibly the sharper price com- 
petition is due to operators making a 
stronger effort to run. A price of $1.50 
on mine run is now quite common in 
several open-shop districts, and is by 
no means the limit as there are occa- 


sional quotations of $1.25 or $1.20, 
though probably only on “distress” 
tonnage. 


Production in the Pittsburgh district 
under union auspices is confined almost 
wholly to such gas coals as commands a 
relatively high price on account of its 
quality, and to domestic lump in which 
quality also is a factor, the difference 
in cost—f.o.b. mine—between union 
and open-shop coal being small by the 
time delivery is made in the buyer’s 
cellar. Coal yards that can take water 
delivery are distributing river coal 
chiefly, obtained from various points on 
the Monongahela, the saving in freight 
making up for the extra cost of pro- 
duction on account of the union scale. 

Operators assume that coal buyers 
generally expect a mining suspension 
April 1 at the union mines and that the 
reason they are not stocking coal at 
present against this prospect is that 
they think there is still plenty of time 
left. 

The market is quotable approximately 
as follows: Steam slack, $1.30@$1.50; 
gas slack, $1.70@$1.80; steam mine run 
and ordinary gas, $2.10@$2.20; #?-in., 
$2.60@$2.70; Panhandle 14-in. domes- 
tic, $2.75@$2.90 Pittsburgh district. 





EASTERN OHIO 


No Perceptible Change in Demand— 
Encouraging Signs of Industrial Ac- 
tivity — Production Trend Is Upward. 


Production for the week ended Jan. 
14 amounted to 329,000 tons or 52.6 per 
cent of potential capacity based on rail- 
road ratings. As compared with out- 
put for the same week last year, when 
346,000 tons were produced, the result 
is a decrease of 17,000 tons. Associa- 
tion mines worked about 44 per cent of 
full time, and are averaging around 50 
per cent of capacity output. 

There is no perceptible chanze in the 
sluggish demand except possibly that 
continued cold weather has brought a 
slight revival in inquiries from dealers. 
It was thought that some impetus might 
be given to Ohio production by the re- 
cent proclamation issued by Governor 
site urging that Ohioans buy Ohio 
coal. 

While reports from industrial centers 
are somewhat encouraging some buyers 
unquestionably are hesitant to do any 
further stocking because of anticipated 


reductions in freight rates and miners 
wages. 

‘the volume of freight traffic on the 
railroads is showing no increase threugh 
the larger terminals and, consequently. 
the carriers likewise are consuming a 
minimum amount of fuel as compared 
with more normal times. 

Steel makers in the Mahoning Valley 
and Youngstown District are more. hope- 
ful than ever of the prospects for the 
new year although not expecting capuc- 
ity business during 1922. Wire milis 
are averaging around 50 per cent while 
sheet makers are running from 60 to 70 
per cent. This, along with other favor- 
able factors pointing to a further lift- 
ing of the depression, give reasonable 
grounds to believe that the volume of 
mining operations in eastern Ohio will 
be gradually upward as the year ad- 
vances. 





ANTHRACITE 
Better Operating Conditions — Steam 
Market Stronger—Independent Domes- 
tic Prices Soften. 

A greater resumption of work marked 
the week ended Jan. 14. The majority 
of the companies are working full- 
time. Independent coals are more 
readily taken, but prices on domestic 
sizes have slipped back a peg. Steam 
grades are in good demand. 

The strike at the Barnum Colliery 
of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., near Pitts- 
ton, has been settled. Although search 
is still being conducted, the bodies of 
the miners who lost their lives in the 
National Mine disaster have not yet 
been recovered. 


FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Railroad Fuel Business Is About All 
There Is to Be Had—General Condi- 
tions Worse Than When Year Opened. 


FAIRMONT 


Production is still greatly curtailed. 
Mines are almost solely dependent upon 
light railroad fuel business. Most mines 
in the northern part of the state are 
still out of commission. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 





Except where mines have railroad 
fuel contracts operations are either 
greatly limited or else mines are closed. 
The average weekly production of about 
50,000 tons, is taken mainly by rail- 
roads. Railroad fuel mines are working 
half time. Other mines are running 
one or two days a week if at all. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Whole Region Awaits Making of New 
Wage Scale—90 Per Cent of Mines 
Stand Idle. 

No improvement in the situation in 
this and the Georges Creek territories 
is expected before a new wage agree- 
ment is made. Fully 90 per cent of the 
mines are still idle. About the only 
mines in operation are those at which 
there has been a lowering of the wage 
scale. There is a possibility that com- 
panies and miners may make their own 
agreements without regard to the union. 
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CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Prospects Good for Pick-Up in Busi- 
ness — Rough Weather Interferes — 
Prices Firm. 

With the end of the second week 
of January, coal operators experienced 
better business and the prospects look 
good for a continual pick-up for the 
remainder of the month. 

The prediction that the removal of 
the transportation tax would increase 
business pretty generally came true and 
there was increased buying. Weather 
conditions have been bad in the field 
for some time and this had the effect of 
decreasing output. With stocks de- 
pleted and a strike in prospect, buying 
is heavier now than for many months. 

Car placement was interfered with 
for several days on account of the 
heavy snowfall throughout the entire 
region but this was soon overcome and 
worked but little hardship. Prices have 
shown no tendency to drop. 


UNIONTOWN 


Market Shows a Little Life — Future 
Orders Appear — Coke Is Almost In- 
active. 

The coal market is commencing to 
show a little life in expectation of the 
contracting period of April 1. The 
activity is not pronounced but when 
compared with the listless market tone 
prevalent for several months it becomes 
a decided improvement. That situation 
is reflected in quotations of coal offer- 
ings for delivery up to April 1. 

While the spot market on byproduct 
is quotable at $1.50@$1.60 the price 
goes up $1.80@$1.85 where the con- 
sumer wants delivery running over the 
three months period. While the aggre- 
gate of such business is not large it 
is held to be significant as showing 
which way the wind is blowing. The 
market for steam coal of various grades 
is quotable at $1.35@$1.50 with the 
analysis not cutting such a figure in 
price as would be expected. 

Coke requirements at present seem 
to be fairly well covered and the market 
may be termed almost inactive. Quota- 
tions, however, have not been affected 
and $2.75@$3 is the range for standard 
quality furnace coke. A ratio of $3.75 
@$4 prevails for foundry coke with a 
25 cent premium for box car loading. 








CONNELLSVILLE 


Market for Coke Softens Noticeably— 
Nobody Is Buying Much — Production 
Increases. 

The recent stiffening in spot prices 
for both furnace and foundry coke is 
over. No new contract business has ap- 
peared. 

Heavier production by the merchant 
ovens some time ago has been absorbed 
and stock coke is light now. The blast 
furnaces have been buying practically 
no spot coke for weeks past and miscel- 
laneous demand is lighter than usual. 

Standard furnace coke can be had for 
$2.75. Highest grade foundry coke re- 
mains quotable at $3.75. The market 
prices are: Spot furnace, $2.75@$2.90; 
contract furnace, $3.10@$3.20; spot 
foundry, $3.75@$4.25. 

The Courier reports production in 
the Connellsville and Lower Connells- 
ville region in the week ended Jan. 14 
at 56,100 tons by the furnace ovens, an 
increase of 8,980 tons, and 32.810 tons 
by the merchant ovens, a decrease of 
1,200 tons, making a total of 88,980 
tons, an increase of 7,780 tons. 


Ss. a 
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HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Kanawha Production Picks Up a Little 
—Prices Still Sag—No Demand Even 
Though Slack Is Running Short. 


KANAWHA 


Production is back on the December 
level. Market conditions remain much 
the same, with no spot demand except 
a little for slack. Lump was not over 
$2.75 and little moved. Mine run was 
$1.25 @$1.75. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan mines with a lower wage sca'‘e 

regained during the first half of January 
some of the ground lost late in Decem- 
ber and were producing at about 42,000 
tons a day during the week ended Jan. 
14. The bulk of this output, however, 
‘was divided between contract and com- 
‘mercial orders and railroads. 
_ The output in the Thacker field is 
now about 30 per cent of capacity. It 
meets contracts and railroad fuel orders. 
The demand for domestic is light. 
Slack is getting scarce. Lump was not 
quoted at more than $2.75. 


VIRGINIA 


Conditions are little changed. Mines 
are producing about 50 per cent of 
normal capacity. Most of this goes to 
regular customers. Many plants are 
still shut down. Prices are: Lump $3@ 
$3.25, egg, $2@$2.25, slack $1.25@$1.75. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


The early January slight spurt in 
production has subsided. A majority 
of mines in eastern Kentucky are closed. 
Demand for domestic coal is dead as 
ever. Prices are, slack, $1.25@$1.50; 
mine run, $1.50@$1.75; lump, $2.75@$3. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Production Picks Up—Shipments to 
Tidewater Slightly Larger—Little Coal 
Goes Westward. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River production picked up a 
little with lower wages even though 
there was no general change in the 
smokeless market. This increase was 
limited, however, to the first day or so 
of the second week in January. There 
was a fairly large movement to Tide- 
water. Prices are: Prepared, $3@$3.50; 
mine run, $2; slack, $1.25@$1.65. 

Gulf production was approximately 
35 per cent of potential capacity with 
many of the mines still down. There 
_was a little better Tidewater movement 
than during December. Contract orders 
‘were about all that producers had and 
they only sufficed to keep mines going 
-for one or two days. Prices on all 
_grades continue low. 


PocAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas production has increased 
a little. For instance, on Jan. 9 over 
2,000 cars of coal were loaded on the 
N. & W. Contract shipments were 
somewhat larger than usual and there 
was also a better movement to Tide- 
water. The market for prepared was 
dormant. Lump was $3@$3.75 and 
slack $1.25@$1.75. 

' ‘Tug River production continues at the 
rate of about 65,000 tons a week be- 


COAL AGE 


cause of the large tonnage sent to af- 
filiated companies. There was little 
tonnage flowing eastward either to Tide- 
water or to Inland markets. Prices 
were about the same as in the Poca- 
hontas region. 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Some Private Wage Reductions—Union 
Scale Forces Inactivity or an Operating 
Loss. 


The general situation is unchanged. 
Coal is being produced at cost or at 
a loss in some instances, although 
some operators have private wage 
agreements and are not paying the 
union seale. It is understood that this 
has been the case in some instances, 
where miners rather than be idle have 
agreed to accept less than the union 
scale to enable the mine to compete 
with sections that are not paying 
union wages. 

For instance, it is reported that one 
gas and electric company, which has 
its own mines, has found that it could 
buy coal on the open market for less 
than it could produce it. 

Until something is done to relieve 
the wag? scale situation, and industrial 
demand picks up, the western Ken- 
tucky field is merely endeavoring to 
hold its markets. 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Strike Talk Does Not Urge Industries 
to Stock Up—Some Operators Drop 
Prices Without Stimulating the Move- 
ment. 


The newspapers in the Middle West 
are giving a great deal of space to the 
prospect of a mine strike in the spring. 
The average purchasing agent looks 
upon the strike talk as very clumsy 
propaganda, gotten up solely to stimu- 
late sales. This attitude is so general 
and so pronounced that the volume of 
sales is far below the amount predicted 
last fall. During the early winter 
months, those who were in the habit 
of prognosticating the future for the 
coal industry, made frequent prophecies 
in regard to the good business Illinois 
and Indiana operators were going to 
enjoy from Jan. 1 until April 1. Un- 
fortunately, these perdictions have not 
materialized, as business continues to 
lag in both the steam and domestic mar- 

ets. 

The week passed quietly, so far as the 
situation on domestic coals is concerned. 
Some of the Franklin County operators 
are reported to have cracked under the 
strain they have been subjected to for 
a long time, and made very substantial 
reductions on their prices, especially 
furnace and small egg. These reduc- 
tions were not made to the retail trade 
by circular but were made rather to a 
few favored wholesalers from whom 
quick assistance could logically be ex- 
pected. While thes2 reductions stimu- 
lated sales a little, the results were not 
satisfactory and probably did more 
harm than good, so far as the general 
welfare of the trade is concerned. 

Very little buying of steam coal took 
place last week. Practically no addi- 
tional railroad coal has been sold out- 
side of contract. Screenings are barely 
holding their own. Purchasing agents 
are not interested. 
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not know how long their factories are 
going to continue in operation. 

Those in charge of the credit depart- 
ment of the large coal companies are 
leading a harassed life because, in the 
first place, collections are unusually 
slow and in the second place, credit 
risks have very greatly increased. Ac- 
counts which were perfectly good a 
year ago and less than a year ago, are 
now uncertain. A large number of coal 
companies have taken out credit insur- 
ance. The general complaint against 
credit insurance, however, is that the 
insurance companies are so strict and 
their requirements so numerous that it 
is almost impossible to find customers 
who are strong enough financially to 
satisfy the insurance people. It is safe 
to say, however, that the percentage of 
those in the coal business taking out 
credit insurance has increased nearly 80 
per cent. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Weather Increases Movement of Do- 
mestic Tonnage —Steam Shows Im- 
provement—General Condition Bad— 
Railroads Begin to Store Coal. 


In the Carterville field the seasonable 
weather in the past week has helped 
to move domestic sizes. The steam situ- 
ation looks somewhat better. Some 
mines have had to crush coal to keep 
up their contract requirements. 

The general situation is unsatisfac- 
tery. Several mines are idle, though 
railroads, who generally buy coal from 
this section are beginning to increase 
their tonnages. 

The Association operators are still 
asking $4.05 for lump or egg, but the 
nut is going at about $3.50@$3.75. 
Screenings range $1.75@$2 or a trifle 
better. Independents are selling as low 
as $3@$3.25 for lump and egg, and 
$2.75 for nut. The mine run price gen- 
erally is about $2.60@$2.75. 

The situation and prices in the Du- 
quoin. and Jackson County fields are 
somewhat similar to those in Carter- 
ville. The Mt. Olive situation shows 
a little improvement in the movement 
of domestic sizes. The mines work 
about two days a week on domestic 
and five days on railroad tonnages. 

The country price on domestic sizes 
is $3.75, St. Louis and Chicago $3, and 
Kansas City and adjacent territory $2.50 
to meet competition from other fields. 

The Standard situation continues 
much as it has been, with a surplus of 
everything, 
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SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Cold Moves Coal a Little, but Buyers 
Are Chary — South Uses More Wood. 


Cold weather has helped to reduce 
retail stocks and domestic demand again 
shows some signs of life, but buying 
continues on a hand-to-mouth basis and 
has not helped production to any appre- 
ciable extent. Reports are coming in 
from the South indicating that wood is 
being substituted for coal. 

As to the steam trade, wholesalers are 
pessimistic. In most cases they agree 
that bookings are better than for De- 
cember, but prices continue to weaken. 

Best Harlan block is quoted $2.65@ 
$2.75; mine run, $1.50@$1.65; screen- 


Most of them do ings, $1.25. 
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News Items 


From Field and Trade | 





ALABAMA 


An examination of applicants for cer- 
tificates of competency to fill positions as 
first and second class mine foremen and 
fire bosses was held in the offices of Chief 
Mine Inspector C. H. Nesbitt, Birmingham, 
from Jan. 23 to 26. The state board, of 
which Mr. Nesbitt is chairman, holds these 
examinations each January and July. 


Announcement is made of the appoint- 
ment of James L. Brierton as_ vice-preési- 
dent and general manager of the Central 
Iron & Coal Co., in charge of Southern 
properties. Robert R. Rust has been made 
president of the corporation and Robert A. 
Allison, asistant general manager. South- 
ern headquarters are at Halt, Tuscaloosa 
County, where furnaces and _ byproduct 
ovens are located, with coal mines at Kel- 
lerman and other points. Mr. Brierton has 
managed the Southern properties for a 
number of years. 


The Braehead Coal Mining Co. has been 
organized at Blocton, Bibb County, and has 
leased 640 acres containing the Woodstock 
seam of coal in the Cahaba coal basin six 
miles from Blocton on the Mobile & Ohio. 
The mine is being equipped to produce 300 
tons of coal daily. C. C. Huckabee, of 
Birmingham, is president’ of the new com- 
pany. 


ARKANSAS 


‘Receivers have been named for the 
Southern Anthracite Coal Co., of Russell- 
ville, in the United States Court for the 
Bastern District of Arkansas, on petition 
of the McAlester Fuel Co., McAlester, Okla. 
BE. W. Hogan, superintendent of the com- 
pany’s Russellville mines, and John W. 
White, of Russellville, were named re- 
ceivers. The company is unable to meet 
its obligations and judgments recently 
taken against it, according to the petition. 





ILLINOIS 


Howard W. Showalter, of: the Diamond 
Coal Co., Fairmont, was a visitor in Il- 
linois markets during the latter part of 
January. 

The mine at Farmesville, near Hillsboro, 
which was closed before the United States 
entered the war, is soon to be opened again. 
The property is owned by German interests 
who closed the mine during the war. A 
tract of 30,000 acres of land is owned in 
connection with the mine. 


Cc. B. Kunneman of Nameoki has been 
named by Governor Len Small on the state 
{ndustrial commission to succeed L. EF. 
Lumaghi, president of the Lumaghi Coal 
Co., of Collinsville, who resigned because 
of press of business. 


The North Breese Coal & Mining Co., has 
sold its mine at Breese to the Breese-Tren- 
ton Mining Co., of St. Louis. 


A judgment was given in the Federal 
Court, East St. Louis, against the Dllinois 
Fuel Co., of Sparta, of $12,900 in favor 
of the Space Fuel Co. of Minneapolis, for 
breach of contract. The evidence proved 
that when the market advanced the de- 
fendant failed to ship on the contract but 
sold the coal on the open market. 


Thomas Henderson, well-known coal 
operator and mining man of southern Il- 
linois, is spending the winter months at 
Vero, Fla. 


INDIANA 


As a result of the leasing of the Chicago, 
Terre Haute & Southeastern Ry. by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., a mar- 
ket for an enormous tonnage annually is 
opened in Indiana coal fields. Credit is due 
the Division of Geology of the State Con- 
servation Department which | published 
many articles concerning the quality, quan- 
tity, value and distribution of the coal of 
Indiana, and which undoubtedly supplied 
the information whereby the St. Paul sys- 
tem was able to determine the value of In- 
@iana’s coal resources. This railroad sys- 
tem vill use about 3,000,000 tons of coal a 
year in addition to the coal being supplied 
from the mines in other states intersected 
by their system. 


The tipple at the Vandalia Coal Co.’s No. 
23 Mine which was destroyed by fire four 
months ago, has been replaced with a new 


structure and operations have been re- 
sumed. 
KENTUCKY 


The North Jellico Coal Co., Wilton, has 
increased its capital from $175,000 to 
$525,000. 

The Cherokee Coal Co., Louisville, Capi- 
tal $25,000, has been chartered by T. V. 
Borntraeger, John F. Herschey, and Louis 
V. Glogower. 

The Hayden Smith Coal Co., Mercer, has 
changed its name to the Hayden Coal Co. 


The Block Coal Co., and Martha Wash- 
ington Coal Co., Evarts, have merged as 
the Block Coal Co., and increased aggre- 
gate capital from $60,000 to $75,000. 


W. C. Hartley, of the D. H. Brown Coal 
Co., of Knoxville, visited the mines in Har- 
lan and Bell County recently. 


Fred M, Sackett, of the Speed interests, 
operating the Byrne & Sneed Coal Co., and 
numerous mining operations in the state, 
has been elected president of the Louis- 
ville Board of Trade, a position which he 
resigned in 1917, to take up war work. 


The Parkland Ice & Coal Co., Louisville, 
has announced plans for erection of a plant 
to cost between $50,000 and $75,000, work 
to start at once. 


The Duvin Coal Co., Inc., is abeut ready 
for operation. Incorporators are F. - 
Ruckman and D. J. Ruckman, Providence. 
This is one of the larger mines in western 
Kentucky. 

The Long Wall Mining Co., Pineville, has 
been chartered by Estill Gooch, James Gab- 
bard and N. R. Patterson. 


A coal mine over a coal mine, each 
operated by different companies, will be ac- 
complished at Providence, a few miles 
south of Evansville. An Alabama com- 
pany has leased 300 acres of land from 
the Diamend Coal Co. at that place and 
instead of sinking a shaft to reach the 
first vein of coal, will use gigantic steam 
shovels to strip off the surface. It is said 
that the stripping operation will not d!s- 
turb that of the company, which owns 
the land and which is digging coal at a 
considerable depth under the surface. 


MARYLAND 


R. P. Maloney, one of the representa- 
tive operators of the Upper Potomac field, 
in charge of the operations of the Davis 
Coal & Coke Co., at Thomas, spent a few 
days in Baltimore during the second week 
of January. 

William A. Morgart, of Cumberland, has 
been made president of a $600,000 Mary- 
land corporation, which he formed for the 
development of a new coal field in Gar- 
rett County. The tract consists of 35,000 
acres upon which three mines of large ca- 
Pacity are being opened. 

G. Marshall Gillette, of Frostburg, in 
charge of the Maryland division of the 
Consolidation Coal Co., was at Baltimore 
during the second week of January. 


MISSOURI 


The Bates Coal Mining & Mercantile Co. 
has opened a new coal mine on the Bellier 
place, north of Rich Hill and is now load- 
ing coal. 


The Central Missouri Coal & Mining Co., 


recently organized at Jefferson City, is 
planning extensive improvements on _ the 
coal properties at Hibernia. New equip- 
ment will be purchased, including boilers, 
engines, conveyors, pumps and_e general 
mining machinery. A railroad line will 
also be installed at the mine. John 


MeManus, secretary-treasurer, is in charge 
of the work. 


Mine No. 1 of the Home Coal Go. has 
shut down on account of the condition of 
the coal market. One hundred and ten 
men were employed at the mine. 

John C. Poepperling has severed his con- 
nection with the Sterling-Midland Coal Co., 
St. Louis, to engage in business for him- 
self, 


“ 
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NEW YORK 


Fred D. Gearhart, formerly with Cos- 
grove & Wynkoop Coal Co., of New~ York, 
and well known to the coal trade, has gone 
into business for himself with offices at No. 
1 Broadway. 


The Chelsea Coal Corporation has been 
formed to transact business in New York 
City. It has a capital of $10,000 and the 
incorporators are given as S. Naylor, G. B. 
Van Zee; and D. F. Gilchrist. 


The Valley Camp Coal Co., of Cleveland, 
has opened a branch office in the Marine 
Trust Bldg., Buffalo, with Martin F. 
Murphy in charge. This is another move in 
the effort to place No. 8 coal in the East- 
ern market. 


_C. W. Watson, president of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., spent the Christmas holidays 
in New York. 


The firm of W. W. Battie & Co. is now 
known as W. W. Battie & Co., Inc., a New 
York corporation, in which William Whit- 
tingham Battie, Carlos C. Rodriguez and 
Joaquin P. Rodriguez are directors. The 
corporation will continue to carry on the 
business heretofore carried on by W. W. 
Battie & Co. 

Effective Jan. 1, J. Noble Snider is ap- 
pointed Coal Traffic Manager of the New 
York Central Railroad Co., (Line Buffalo, 
N. Y., Clearfield, Pa., and East) with office 
at Grand Central Terminal, New York, vice 
G. N. Snider, resigned. 


Effective Jan. 1, Alan McMichael is ap- 
pointed Coal Freight Agent of the New 
York Central Railroad Co., (Line Buffalo, 
N. Y., Clearfield, Pa., and East) with offiee 
at Grand Central Terminal, New York. 


Brooks Fleming, Jr., of Fairmont, assist- 
ant.to the president of the Consolidation 


Coal Co., was in New York on _ business. 
Seep per with his company on Jan. 9 
an . 


Frank R. Lyon, vice-president of the 
Consolidation Coal Co.,.with headquarters 
at Fairmont, was in consultation with of- 
Ce is his company at New York on 
an. 5 


John Markle, one of the Pennsylvania 
coal operators, who lives at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York, underwent an operation re- 
cently, that, it was believed, would restore 
the vision of his left eye. He has been 
blind in the right eye since 1307, while the 
sight in his left eye had been rapidly 
failing. Mr. Markle is recognized as one 
of the largest independent anthracite op- 
erators in Pennsylvania. 





OHIO 


Papers have been filed with the secretary 
of state increasing the authorized eapital 
of the Mt. Cherry Coal Co., from $600,000 
to $900,000. The concern has large coal 
properties in the Hocking Valley. 


George F. Carpenter, who was the presi- 
dent of the New York Export Coal Co. 
and formerly with the Matthew Addy 
Steamship Co., has opened an office in the 
Dixie Terminal Bldg., Cincinnati, where he 
will represent Dexter & Carpenter, of New 
York, as that company’s Western sales 
manager. 


The state will have in operation soon a 
new system of mine rescue work, which is 
expected to be more efficient than the old 
system. Trucks containing mine rescue 
equipment of all kinds, stationed at five 
central points in the mining regions have 
been purchased. Mach of the trucks will 
have the same equipment as the mine res- 
cue cars used on the railroads. On each 
truck will be six breathing machines and 
also six resuscitating machines. The truck 
stations will be at Pomeroy, Nelsonville, 
Cambridge, Bellaire and Amsterdam. 


J. S. Jones, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Sunday Creek Coal Co., left 
recently for a three weeks sojourn in 
Florida with his family. 4 


The offices of the Lakin-MeDonald Coal 
Co., a Columbus jobbing concern has been 
moved: from 16 Hast Broad St. to the In- 
terurban Terminal Bldg. 


Changes made in the Cincinnati. coal 
trade with the first of the year were: 
Walter L. Tetman becomes field agent for 
the Chesapeake & Virginian Coal Co., with 
headquarters at Huntington; Fred A. 
Walker, a former retailer at Mt. Healthy, 
becomes office man for the Amherst Coal 
Co., J. W. Astbury, former manager of the 
Raleigh Smokeless Coal Co., Michigan rep- 
resentative for the Amherst Coal Co., Sam 
McLaughlin severs his connection with the’ 
Central Fuel Co., and F. U. Fiseher goes — 
with the Hager Coal Co. 


_ burgh, succeeding T. J. 


‘greatly limited 
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&. J. Frechtling, Cincinnati sales agent 


_for the Main Island Creek Coal Co., has 


announced the following incorporations: 
E. J. Frechtling Coal Co., of Hamilton, 
eapital $50,000, Guy Mitchell, Elmore J. 
Frechtling, Robert N. Shotts, Brandon R. 
Millikin and Millikin Shotts incorporators ; 
Frechtling-Mitchell Coal Co., capital $100,- 
000, same jncorporators, also of Hamilton. 


A. L. Moses, who has been secretary of 
the Southeastern Coal Co. since it was 
formed has resigned to become the man- 
ager of the retail departmnt of the E. J. 
Frechtling Coal Co. in Cincinnati. This will 
be run as a branch of the Hamilton com- 
pany that was recently formed. 


Seeking dissolution of the J. B. Hickory 
Cannel Coal Co., Jewett, Bigelow and 
Brooks, Detroit, has filed suit in the Ham- 
ilton County Common Pleas Court at Cin- 
einnati, in which it alleges that the stock, 
property and effects of the Hickory com- 
pany have been reduced so far that it will 
not be able to pay all just demands for 
which it is liable. The Detroit company 
and its individual members own 148 shares 
of the 300 shares of stock issued while 
Okey Meadows and his wife of Cincinnati 


own 150 shares. Louis H. Stone and H. 
BE. Chrisiman, Cincinnati own the remain- 


ing two shares. 


Homer L. North is now the Akron repre- 
sentative of the Wholesale Coal Co., Pitts- 
MeNamara. 


E. H. Doyle, general manager of the 
Middle West Coal Co., with sales offices in 
Cincinnati, is spending a well-earned va- 
cation in Arizona. Mrs. Doyle accom- 
panied him on his trip. 


William J. O’Toole, vice-president of the 
Central Pocahontas Coal Co., who was re- 
eently appointed Minister to Paraguay, ex- 
pects to sail for South America about 
March 1. He recently paid a visit to the 
sales office in Cincinnati. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The Thomas Colliery Co., of Shenandoah, 


has decided upon an immediate appeal to 


the Supreme Court against the decision of 
Judge Henry, of Lebanon County, who 
its mining operations to 
save-the surface and prevent the destruc- 
tion of valuable property. The case is said 
to prove that there is possibility of suits 
in equity restraining mining operations 
which cause cave-ins, without recent legis- 
lation on the subject, as this case is brought 
under the general law and not under recent 
acts. 


Plans are nearly completed for six ad- 
ditional batteries of byproduct coke ovens 
to be erected at the Clairton works of the 
Carnegie Steel Co, It is expected work will 
be commenced early this month. The 
new ovens will be built on the 1,800 x 
5,200 ft. site on which the twelve batteries 
Bor in operation were erected in 1918 and 
1919. 


Two employees of a coal company re- 
eently disputed as to the manner in which 
certain work should be done. One of the 
men, trying to get away from the other, 
tripped in a doorway, fell, fractured his 
skull and died. The compensation board 
on the appeal of the Huskin Coal Mining 
Co, of Windber, decides that the company 
must pay compensation as Oravec was in 
the course of his employment. 


It has been announced this week that 
Maurice A. Conrad has been appointed 
manager of the Pittsburg office of the F. 
A Fish Coal Co., Toronto. He succeeds 
the late E. F. Hartland. 


Thruston Wright is president, and John 
Gibson, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Penn Smokeless Coal Co., op- 
erating in Somerset County. They also 
comprise the Wright-Gibson Co., a coal 
sales agency. Their office is in the Union 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


F. A. Wyant, who recently resigned as 
resident engineer in charge of the con- 
struction of the new Warwick Mine of the 
Diamond Coal & Coke Co., has accepted the 
position of engineer for the Arrow Coal 
Mining Co., Pittsburgh. 


High water on the Monongahela River 
recently floated away and destroyed the 
tipple of the Albany Coal Co., below 
Brownsville. The tipple is being rebuilt. 

The Warwick Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, 
has contracted with the Roberts & Schaefer 
Co. for the installation of a new steel river 
loading tipple near Martin. 


The Keystone Coal & Coke Co. on Feb. 
1 will take over the properties of the 
Jamison Coal & Coke Co., in the Greens- 


' burg district. The purchase, involving 
peent $8,000,000, was consummated re- 
cently. 
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VIRGINIA 


John M. Franklin has been 
manager of the Hampton 
the Cory Mann George 
ceeding A. CC, Oden’haL 


The Smokeless Coal Corporation, Pulaski, 
recently organized with a capital of $150,- 
000, is planning for the installation of elec- 
trical and other operating equipment at its 
properties. The company has a tract of 
over 1,400 acres of land and will proceed 
with extensive development work at an 
early date. 


appointed 
Roads offices of 
Corporation, suc- 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Argument is being heard by the Su- 
preme Court in the case involving appeals 
of minority stockholders from the decree 
in the Reading coal dissolution case as en- 
tered by the U. S. District Court at Phila- 
delphia. Among the last briefs to be re- 
ceived by the court in the case was one 
opposing the District Court’s decree by 
Seward Prosser, Mortimer N. Buckner and 
John H. Mason, representing a committee 
of. common stockholders. They noted sev- 
enteen exceptions to the decree of the 
lower court. 


R. C. Moore, state geologist of Kansas, 
has been in Washington conferring with 
officials of the United States Geological 
Survey. 


The Supreme Court has postponed argu- 
ment of the Coronado Coal Co. case, in 
which the United Mine Workers seek to set 
aside a judgment in favor of the coal 
company for destruction of its property 
during a strike, from Feb. 27 to March 20, 
on motion of William A. Glasgow, Jr., one 
of the attorneys in the case. 


E. F. Burchard has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence by the Geological Survey, 
to undertake private work in oil geology in 
South America. 


That a revived interest is being taken 
by the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers in the Federated 
American Engineering Societies was indi- 
cated at the recent meeting in Washington 
of the executive board of Engineering 
Council. The matter of licensing of en- 
gineers was brought up at the request of 
the institute. A very spirited debate was 
oceasioned. The proposal was laid on the 
table and the president was instructed to 
submit the matter to a special committee 
for consideration and report. 


J. M. Hill, V. C. Heikes, C. W. Hender- 
son and C. N. Gerry, of the Western offices 
of the United States Geological Survey, 
eae the week of Jan. 9 in the Washington 
office. 


The Bureau of Mines has issued a report 
reviewing investigations in North Dakota 
as to the development of lignite as a high 
grade fuel, the report covering lignite car- 
bonization and carbonized residue briquets. 


0. E. Meinzer, of the staff of the Geo- 
logical Survey, is making an extended 
Western trip. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


The Wilhelmina Collieries Co., at Wil- 
liamson, has contracted for a Marcus 
screen and loading equipment to be _ in- 
stalled in their tipple near Williamson. 


A company recently organized to develop 
a tract of coal land in Clay County and 
whose plans for such development are 
progressing is the Elksplint Coal Co., with 
headquarters at Elkhurst. This company 
has a capital stock of $75,000. 


The West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., the 
general offices of which are at Elkins, has 
completed the installation of a large con- 
veyor at one of the important mines in 
Randolph County. 


W. H. Cunningham, of Huntington, spent 
a. part of the second week. of January at 
Washington where he attended a meeting 
of the West Virginia Association, of which 
he is secretary. 


The Atwater interest in the Fire Creek 
Smokeless Coal Co. and the Laurel Smoke- 
less Coal Co. operating on the Stone Coal 
Branch of the Virginian, has been acquired 
by the Kinsley Steamship Co. The secre- 
tary of the two companies, following the 
change in ownership is C. J..Spath, of New 
York. Mr. Kinsley, controlling the Pawama 
and Algonquin coal companies on the Nor- 
folk & Western, will consolidate the opera- 
tions of all four companies under one 
management. 
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George Wolfe, secretary of the Winding 
Gulf Operators’ Association with head- 
quarters at Beckley, who recently returned 
from a trip to Jacksonville, was at White 
Sulphur Springs, on Jan. 10, when the an- 
nual meeting of the association was held. 


Frank B. Stewart is in Winifrede to di- 
rect the work that is being provided for 
the miners of the Winifrede Coal Co., of 
which he is the president. Mr. Stewart 


learned that units of the Red Cross were 
preparing to enter the Kanawha coal fields 
to do welfare work among the destitute 
miners there. He was struck with a plan 
to forestall such a move on his property 
and has offered all of the men who were 
willing to work at $2 a day employment in 
cleaning up the property and otherwise 
improving things on top. 


Friends of S. A. Scott, vice-president and 
general manager of the New River Co., 
the largest operating concern in the New 
River field, are glad to learn that he is 
recovering from a successful operation and 
is convalescing rapidly at .Atlantic City. 


Edward Cooper, former member of Con- 
gress and head of the Mill Creek and 
other companies in the Pocahontas field, 
although offered the post of minister to 
Peru has declined the honor, feeling that 
he could not relinquish at present the man- 
agement of the numerous properties in 
which he is interested in southern West 
Virginia. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. will build 
a new coaling plant at Williamson to cost 
about $75,000. Plans have been completed 
ene the work will be commenced at an early 
ate. 


The Pemberton Coal & Coke Co., is 
planning for extensive operations at its 
properties at Affinity. The company has 
increased its capital from $300,000 to $700,- 
000 for expansion. William A. Phillips is 
president. 


Lee J. Sandridge of Philippi, in associa- 
tion with Pittsburgh people has organized 
the Meriden Collieries Co., which will oper- 
ate at Meriden in the Barbour County field 
on the line of the B. & O. Associated with 
Mr. Sandridge in this venture are: Clyde 
B. Johnson of Charleston; A. S. Davis, H. 
M. Feely and F. C. Masten of Pittsburgh. 





ALBERTA 


Alberta coal is coming into competition 
with the product of Vancouver Island and 
the Nicola-Princeton Fields. Mvidence of 
this has been marked in recent weeks, in 
fact ever since a reduction in freight rates 
was announced. Operators believe that, if 
it can be shown that their fuel is as good 
for steaming purposes as that of the Island, 
it will be possible, by underselling, to obtain 
a grip upon the market now controlled by 
the collieries of the coast. 





NOVA SCOTIA 


Only actual miners will be included in 
the new schedule of wages and working 
conditions made by the Dominion Coal Co., 
in Nova Scotia, with the United Mine 
Workers. It is stated that the company 
wishes to eliminate from the contract shop- 
men, railway sectionmen and others not 
concerned with actual mining operations, 
but who have been covered by previous 
United Mine Workers’ schedules. 





ONTARIO 


Lyman Bovee, president of the Arcadia 
Coal Co., Pittsburg, was a recent caller 
on the Toronto coal trade. 


According to a statement just issued by 
the assignee, assets of the Nukol Co., Ltd., 
are $144,212, and liabilities $72,309. Pre- 
ferred creditors and outstanding bond- 
holders have claims amounting to $62,874. 
Claims of other creditors are $9,635. 


A visitor to Toronto recently was W. J. 
Bursick, Ontario representative of Jewitt, 
Bigelow & Brooks, of Detroit. 


G. B. Bauder of the Berwind Fuel Co., 
Cleveland, O. was a recent business visitor 
in Toronto. 


The Trust & Guarantee Co. has issued a 
writ at Osgoode Hall, Toronto, against the 
Port Stanley Nukol Co., Ltd., to enforce a 
mortgage of March 15, 1921, securing bonds 
or debentures to the amount of $200,000. 
The company also asks that they be ap- 
pointed receivers. 


R. M. Hamilton, of the Jefferson Coal Co., 
Pittsburg, was a business visitor in Toronto 
recently. 
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Traffic News 








The commission has opened for further 
oral argument the case of the American 
Smelting and Refining Co., in which the 
commission recently decided that demur- 
rage charges and average free time at 
Baltimore on shipments of coke for export 
in 1918 were not unreasonable. 

The Northwestern Pennsylvania Coal 
Operators’ Assn. in qa complaint alleges 
unreasonable rates on coal from mines on 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie and Western 
Allegheny roads to markets in New Eng- 
land on the Boston & Maine and New Ha- 
ven roads because they exceeded rates from 
mines in the same district on the B. & O. 
and Pennsylvania roads to New England. 

In the complaint of Bell & Zoller Coal 
Co. and others an examiner recommends 
that th rule of the B. & O. Southwestern 
and other roads governing the distribution 
of cars to mines for coal loading are un- 
reasonable, and prescribes reasonable rules 
for the future. : 

In the Refinite Company complaint the 
railroads have filed exceptions of the ex- 
aminers’ recommendation that the commis- 
sion eliminate the 1920 advance in rates 
on coal, pea, slack and screenings from 
Wyoming producing points to Ardmore, 
S. D. The railroads contend that the find- 
ing by the examiner for lower rates on 
smaller sizes of coal than on larger sizes 
is contrary to previous rulings. 

In the complaint of the Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flake Co., involving rates _on_ soft 
coal from Ohio fields and from the inner 
and outer crescent fields to Battle Creek, 
Mich., the Lansing Chamber of Commerce 
has been allowed to intervene, 


The Barnett-Fischer Coal & Mining Co, 
has withdrawn its complaint involving 
rates’on coal from Marion and Pittsburgh, 
Ill., and points in that vicinity, by reason 
of changes in reconsignment rules. 

The Indiana Coal Trade Bureau and the 
Knox County Coal Operators’ Association 
have been authorized to intervene in the 
eomplaint of the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce involving rates on hard and 
soft coal from Duluth and Superior. 

The I. C. C. has awarded reparation to 
the Cotton Manufacturers Association, of 
South Carolina on shipments of bitumi- 
nous coal from Appalachia and Dante dis- 
tricts in Virginia to Union, S. C., on which 
the charges were paid prior to Dec. 31, 
1915, at rates found unreasonable in in- 
vestigation of this case. 

The commission will hear at Salt Lake 
on Feb. 6 testimony as to the rates on coal 
from Wyoming mines to points in Utah. On 
Feb. 4 at Salt Lake the commission will 
hear the complaint of the Premier Coal Co. 

The Independent Elevator Co., of Gallo- 
way, Minn., has complained against un- 
reasonable rates on soft coal from Duluth 
to Detroit, Minn., diverted to Galloway. 

The Monongahela Power & Ry. Co. has 
withdrawn its complaint relating to rates 
on soft coal from Baxter to Jayenne, W. 
Va., from June 25, 1918, to Feb. 4, 1919. 

The Republic Coal Co., of Minneapolis, 
has complained against unreasonable rates 
on soft coal from West Frankfort, Ill, to 
La Crosse, Wis. 

Tae Central Wisconsin Supply Co. has 
withdrawn its complaint regarding rates 
on bituminous Coal from Hymera, Ind., to 
Milwaukee, reconsigned to La Crosse. 

Examiner M. Witters of the I. C. C. 


heard the complainants in the person of 
the Cincinnati Purchasing Agents’ Asso- 
ciation, the Cincinnati Waterworks, and 


other utilities and their protest against the 
placing in effect of the L. & N. coal rate 
from the southeastern Kentucky fields to 
Cincinnati, Newport and Covington, (Ky.) 
at the Hotel Gibson in Cincinnati. When 
the inereased freight rates were allowed 
there was a differential of 20c. a ton 
created in the favor of the Kentucky ship- 
pers as against those from West Virginia. 
A hearing was held and the rates of the 
L. & N. were allowed to be advanced. Later 
Cincinnati receivers awoke to the fact that 
they had allowed an opportunity to slip 
by and the hearing was allowed. 

The I. C. C. has decided that the rates 
on coal from points in Idaho, Utah and 
Wyoming. to Cottonwood and Nezperce, 
Idaho, are not unreasonable, but that one 
shipment of coal by the Madison Lumber 
& Mill Co., from Storrs, Utah, to Nezperce 
was overcharged, for which reparation is 
awarded. 

The Melcroft Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, in 
a complaint to the I. C. alleges dis- 
criminatory rates on coal from Melcroft to 
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Eastern destinations as compared with 
rates from the Meyersdale and Clearfield 
regions by the absence of joint through 
rates, 

In the complaint of the Indiana Board & 

Filler Co., an I. C. C. examiner recommends 
that the rates on coal during Federal con- 
trol from Indiana mines to points in that 
state involving a line haul of five miles or 
less which exceeded 50c. a ton were un- 
reasonable. 
_ The commission has denied the applica- 
tion of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
for reargument of the case in which the 
commission found that the reconsignment 
rules and charges on coal and coke in all 
cars effective Aug. 20, 1920, in territory 
west of the Mississippi River were not un- 
reasonable. : 

In the complaint of W. H. Warner & Co. 
an I. C. C. examiner recommends that the 
rate on slack coal from Landon, Pa., to 
Rostraver and Monessen, Pa., is not un- 
reasonable, 

The Utah Supreme Court has denied the 
motion of the Jeremy Fuel & Grain Co. 
against the D. & R. G. Ry. to strike out a 
bill of exceptions in the action of the former 
to recover excess charges. The district 
court’s decision was overruled. 

The commission recently cancelled the 
hearing scheduled at New Orleans regard- 
ing rates and terminal charges on coal to 
Gulf Ports. 








Obituary 





The death took place in Toronto on New 
Year’s day of Ross Cotterill, who for the 
past eight years has been the city salesman 
for the Elias Rogers Coal Co., Ltd. De- 
ceased was widely known in the coal trade 
of Ontario and his death is generally re- 
gretted. He was thirty-eight years of age 
and leaves a wife and family. 


James Y. Lockwood, secretary and trea- 
surer of the Southern Coal, Coke & Mining 
Co. of St. Louis died at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in that city on Feb. 9, after a few 
doys’ illness. He was 65 years old, was 
single and was a son of the founder of 
Webster Groves, Mo., a suburb of St. Louis, 
where he lived. The deceased was one of 
the pioneers in the coal business in St. 
Louis. 





Association Activities 





Cincinnati Coal Exchange 


Hugh McVeagh was the speaker of the 
evening at the annual meeting and installa- 
tion of officers of the exchange. Mr. Mc- 
Veagh is the assistant general manager of 
the Big Four and told the hundred or more 
coal men who were present of the trials 
and tribulations of putting the railway’s 
policy of fuel conservation into effect. He 
brought along samples of honeycomb, a 
new flue nuisance with which his road and 
others have to contend. James Reilly, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce and 
a former president of the coal exchange, 
Colonel Charles R. Moriarity and others 
spoke. Flowers were ordered sent to the 
hospital for Joseph Tuohy, a veteran office 
manager who is ill. The annual fees were 
voted to be maintained at $10 a year. 


Winding Gulf Operators’ Association 


At the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion held at White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., Jan. 10, all the members of the 
old board of directors and all the old of- 
ficers were re-elected, E. E. White of Glen 
White, being chosen as president for the 
twelfth consecutive time. Other officers 
elected were: W. Gaston Caperton of Slab 
Fork, vice-president; C. Tl. Mead of Beck- 
ley, treasurer, and Geor~? Wolfe, of Beck- 
ley, secretary. : 

The business session was followed by a 
luncheon, at which President White acted 
as toastmaster. Among the guests were 
J. G. Bradley, president of the National 
Coal Association; Judge Charles E. Dice 
and the Hon. Frank H. Anschutz, of Lewis- 
burg; Robert Livermore, identified with 
the metal industry of Colorado and the 
Rey. Arthur B. Livermore. 

In the course of his remarks, President 
Bradley of the National Coal Association 
said that the day of special isolation in 
any business was a thing of the past in 
the United States and through the closest 
co-operation only could the coal industry, 
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hope to survive. Addressing himself to the 
question of ever-increasing taxes, he said 
that it behooved operators to _ interest 
themselves in seeing that men were sent 
to the legislature who would consistently 
and intelligently attempt to solve the prob- 


lems of taxation. High freight rates to — 
Tidewater and the demoralization of 
American shipping through unfavorable 


laws were cited as causes for the loss of 


foreign business. 





West Virginia Coal Association 


be 


At a specially called meeting of the 


executive committee of the association held 
in Washington on Jan. 9, it was decided to 
make further urgent representations for 


a reduction of $1 a ton in the freight rate — 


on coal for export, this question pending 


before the Department of Commerce and | 


the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
text of the resolution adopted at the Wash- 
ington meeting was as follows: 

“The loss of the export trade on West 
Virginia coal is in a large measure due to 
the present high freight rate, though a 
reduction of $1 a ton in the export rate to 
Tidewater will enable West Virginia opera- 
tors successfully to compete with foreign 
coals in foreign markets to the extent of 
a very large additional tonnage over what 
is now being hauled to Tidewater over the 
various West Virginia railroads.” 

The executive committee authorized and 
directed the officers of the Association to 
present the views of West Virginia opera- 
tors to the presidents of the Tidewater rail- 
roads. 


Tug River Coal Operators’ Association 


Th annual meeting of the association was 
held in Welch, W. Va., Jan. 18, with a 
large attendance of members. 

The following executive committee was 
selected: A. B. Rawn, Huntington, A. F. 
Leckie, Welch, J. T. Wilson, Bluefield, 
H. H. Harman, Tazewell, Va., H. A. McCoy, 
Twin Branch, George Wolfe, Beckley, H. F. 
Warden, Bluefield, L. Epperly, Bluefield, 
Cc. H. Harman, Tazewell, Va. 

The executive committee elected A. B. 
Rawn, president, A. F. Leckie, vice-presi- 
dent, C. €. Morfit, secretary, and John T. 
Wilson, treasurer. 

A. B. Rawn was elected the association 
member of the executive committee of the 
West Virginia Coal Association and C, C. 
Morfit was named as alternate. 

Consideration was given to House Bill 
3721, recently introduced, which provides 
the establishment of a Government Fuel 
Yard at Washington. This bill is opposed 
on the ground that it is not proper for 
the Government to engage in general busi- 
ness and is simply a move on the part 
of some politicians that may result in the 
establishment of bureaus for coal, 
chandise and what not all over the country. 

Another matter was that of the Ohio 
rate case now pending before the I. C. C. 
This is an attempt on the part of southern 
Ohio operators to widen the differential on 
railroad rates on all coal going west. This 
is a vital question to the State as a whole, 
as it would mean an increase of approxi- 
mately 35¢e. a ton on all coal going through 
and to Ohio and a loss of many millions of 
dollars annually to the business of West 
Virginia. . 








Coming Meetings 





American Wood Preservers’ Association 
is holding its annual meeting on Jan. 24, 25, 
and 26 at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 
Secretary, G. M. Hunt, Madison, Wis. 

American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers will hold its midwinter convention in 
New York City, Feb. 15, 16 and 17. Sec- 
retary, F. L. Hutchinson, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will meet on Feb. 20 to 


23 in New York City. Secretary, F. F. 
She riess 29 West 39th St., New York 
ity. 


Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy will hold its annual meeting March 
1, 2 and 3 at Ottawa, Canada. Secretary, 
G Cc. Mackenzie, Drummond _ Building, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Association will hold its next meeting Feb. 
10, 1922, at Knoxville, Tenn. Secretary, J. 
BE. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association of 
Ohio will hold its annual meeting on Feb. 
13, 1922, at Cleveland, Ohio; D. F. Hurd. 
secretary, 
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Senator Kenyon’s Industrial Peace Plan 


HAT happens when an irresistible force meets 
an immovable body? Senator Kenyon in his 


report on the Mingo situation compares the desire of . 


the United Mine Workers to organize the West Virginia 
fields and the opposition of the operators to such organ- 
ization in the terms of the age-old quiz in high school 
physics. The scientist has never furnished an answer 
but Senator Kenyon has proposed one. It is a govern- 
mental body without judi- 
cial, executive or police 
power, able only to enlist 
public opinion. To such a 
body he would have the 


miners’ union tell their 
story, presumably much as 


they told it to the Senator, ASN ANS 
and here also the operators SONY 
would tell their story. And PRS 
the public would settle it 

by deciding which is right. 

The report is an able 
document. The case is 
fairly stated, the claims of 
both miners and operators 
are carefully set forth, the 
issue is defined with no 
dodging of the points in 
dispute, and the author 
courageously proposes a 
solution. He sets forth his 
views of industrial rela- 
tions at length, backed up 
with a historical review 
that is concise and compre- 
hensive, and concludes with 
an expression of hope that 
the Senators will study his 
document in preparation 
‘for consideration of a bill 
that he will later introduce 
on the subject. 

We urge everyone to 
read the somewhat lengthy report of twenty-six printed 
pages (abstracted in this issue of Coal Age) for the 
light that it sheds on the author’s ideas and beliefs on 
industrial relations. Neither side to the conflict in 
West Virginia will obtain the satisfaction from the 
report they might have desired, for he is unsparing in 
his condemnation of certain practices of each and 
equally considerate in recognizing the moral and legal 
rights of both. 

On the whole we believe that the operators have the 
better of it. Their right to refuse employment to 
union miners because they would become agitators is 
not contested, but, on the other hand, the right of the 
union to attempt organization by peaceful means is 
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LOOKS LIKE A BAD TIME TO INSIST ON STANDING 
OUT ON TOP 


recognized and stressed. It seems that the principal 
encroachment of rights by the operators has been in 
subsidizing deputy sheriffs who act as other than strict 
guardians of their private property. In other words, 
the operators are found to have stretched several points 
in their efforts to keep the union out of the field. He 
points to Logan County in particular in this regard. 

On two main points the union is severely criticized. 
The Senator considers it “rather unfortunate” that the 
United Mine Workers 
changed their constitution 
to read that they demand 
“full social value of their 
product” instead of, as 
originally stated, “an equi- 
table share of the value of 
their product.”” He says it 
cannot be disputed that the 
United Mine Workers have 
“done acts of violence in 
this Mingo controversy.” 
The Senator says, however, 
that he is more concerned 
with remedies than with a 
review of past conditions 
and seeks some means of 
reconciling what he_ rec- 
ognizes as diametrically op- 
posing interests and at the 
same time giving recogni- 
tion to the great third 
party at interest, the public. 

Senator Kenyon frankly 
states his lack of faith in 
the Kansas_ Industrial 
Court because “it has no 
underlying code of rules or 
principles which are regu- 
latory or mandatory upon 
the court.” He thinks that 
this court is “based upon a 
violation of previous expe- 
rience, both here = and 
abroad, arising from legislation prohibiting strikes, and, 
further, it aims to solve a problem in human adjust- 
ments with an arbitrary, rigid and unrestricted judicial 
fiat.” The tribunal he proposes differs in his opinion 
because having as a base a code of principles sanctioned 
by industrial usage and, he trusts, to be sanctioned by 
the Congress. He ventures the hope that, lacking the 
fundamental defects of the Kansas court, his plan 
would meet with “complete success and approval.” 

He proposes a replica of the present Railway Labor 
Board, three members representing labor, three the 
operators and three the public, all to be appointed by 
the President, the findings of the board to be published, 


and enforced by public opinion, no fines or penalties to 
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be provided. In this proposal Senator Kenyon displays 
no originality. If he will turn to pages 34-38 of Dr. 
Garfield’s personal report* to President Wilson on his 
direction of the Fuel Administration, he will find the 
same plan proposed; proposed too, we feel, out of wider 
experience and with more sympathy for all concerned 
and with no possible taint of political expediency. 

There is perhaps one major point of difference 
between the Kenyon and the Garfield plans, although, 
until the Senator has told us more, of this we cannot 
be sure. Dr. Garfield would have a commission “to fore- 
stall controversies, to consider at any and all times con- 
ditions likely to disturb industrial relations, and in no 
sense to be regarded as a court or board of arbitration 
for the settlement of disputes.” 

We cannot but feel that problems of industrial rela- 
tions are no more impossible of solution than the Irish 
question, but, like that famous controversy, now 
happily on the way to settlement, the road to peace is 
long and tiresome. We commend the Kenyon report for 
not taking the popular form of state control of coal, a 
direction which he might have been expected to go and 
for which there is already some evidence of popular 
demand. 


A Phrase Turned Into Cash 


&6 ORE business in government” was a happy presi- 

dential phrase. Its utterance awakened hopes 
and elicited some cheers. Then American business sat 
back critically and waited to be shown. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has worked hard to meet expecta- 
tions. In a year the business bureaus of the department 
—Bureaus of Standards, of Census, and of Foreign and 





Domestic Commerce—have answered a heterogeneous - 


mass of 300,000 inquiries from business. They have 
made active contact with 127 trade associations and 
with 90 business committees representing 350,000 engi- 
neers, merchants and manufacturers who needed—and 
have been getting—the department’s assistance. 

Take the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Today committees representing 60,000 business men 
are steadily collecting information for the bureau and 
getting definite aid worth much cold cash. An automo- 
tive division has organized a company under the Webb- 
Pomerene Act to open the foreign market for American 
machines. The foodstuffs division is now studying 
Europe to develop vast new markets for corn products. 
The lumber division has prepared a lumber exporters’ 
directory and a uniform contract of sale. The textile 
division has salvaged $6,000,000 worth of goods in Cuba. 

The service of the whole Department of Commerce 
must grow. It is far too valuable to be limited. That 
accomplished acid-test operator, Budget Director Dawes, 
grants this. He has approved the department’s request 
for $20,000,000 for 1922—an increase of $750,000 to 
extend the service and partially equalize salaries so 
that the department can fairly compete with business 
in paying for brains when it gets them. The appro- 
priation will soon come before Congress. That govern- 
ing body should be left in no doubt as to America’s 
appreciation of this new injection of “more business in 
government.” 

The coal industry can selfishly support this work 
which makes for more and wider markets for coal, both 
directly and indirectly. That the department has not 
rejuvenated the export trade in coal is due to no lack 





*Final report of the U. S. Fuel Administration: Report of the 
Administrative Division, Part 11; Government Printing Office. 
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of constructive effort. Congress should be told that 
the coal industry is back of the kind of work the new 
Department of Commerce is doing and can do for its 
benefit. 





Leap Year for the Coal Miners 

HEN, in 1906, operators in some union fields, 

particularly Illinois, reversed the usual order and 
formulated “demands” upon the miners, the occasion 
was made much of, although the demands were con- 
cerned with certain working conditions rather than 
wages. Until now not since 1906 has the procedure of 
collective bargaining varied from the usual formulation 
and presentation of “demands” from the miners’ union. 
In fact, demanding more wages and changes in working 
conditions provocative of higher mining costs has be- 
come a habit with the union. What other excuse could 
there be for having a convention? Of what use is the 
union if it fails to elevate wages and earnings? 
United Mine Workers has been erected on a program of 
steady advances. It has never been called upon to meet 
a substantial reduction or been forced to retreat. 
Beaten in the field in 1919, it won the strike in Wash- 
ington. A 27-per cent advance in wages was no small 
consideration for a six weeks’ strike. 

The operators’ organization in the Central Compett 
tive Field is plainly enough a defensive machine, as 
distinguished from the aggressive miners’ union. Band- 
ing together, the operators in western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois have for 30 years or more had 
one major objective, namely, holding the advances on 
each new contract uniform as between producing 
districts. 

The tide of battle has turned. Through no circum- 
stance of their own making the miners are on the defen- 
sive. Casualties already are heavy. Washington, on 
the western outpost, succumbed last summer; recently 
the New River field and numerous small locals have 
surrendered. Now it is a wise general who can recog- 
nize the necessity for a retreat and who knows how to 
conduct such a maneuver without destroying morale and 
disrupting organization. The British and French 
armies in March, 1918, began a retreat that progressed 
until they held but a toehold on the seashore of north- 
ern France, but the generals preserved their organiza- 
tions, ready for a new advance. 

Going back again to 1906 we find that not only was 
precedent broken by “demands” from the operators but. 
most important of all, the interstate agreement was 
abolished. In other words, the producers effected in- 
dividual settlements with mine labor. They assumed 
the offensive; they turned on their aggressors, the 
miners’ union. 

So, when last week the Pittsburgh coal operators and 
48 hours later the southern Ohio producers, announced 
the wages and working conditions that will obtain in 
their mines after March 31 they did not break all prec- 
edent. History is repeating itself. When it is on the 
aggressive the Central Competitive Field acts not as a 
unit but each group takes the initiative. 

It is, of course, absurd to expect the miners to 
assemble and “demand” reduced wages. Since union 
wages must come down there is no point in delaying 
their announcement, an announcement that can come 
only from the employers. It is up to the operators this 
year. Pittsburgh and southern Ohio have taken the 
first move. 
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New Retorts Have Toggle Plates to | 
Release Carbonized Coal and 


Cooling Chamber in Which 






to Harden It 


Time of Coking, Eight Hours—Each Retort Holds Half a Ton in Two 
Three-Inch Layers—Coal Dried Before Charging—Rich Gas Ob- 
tained and Seven Times Benzol from High Temperature Process 


By C. E. HOPKINS 
London, England 


neers have attempted to carbonize coal at low 

temperature. During this time in Great Britain 
alone vast sums have been spent in experimental work 
and more than 200,000 tons of coal gathered from the 
four corners of the earth have been treated. No less 
than forty-two different types of retorts have been 
built, tested and found wanting. A commercially suc- 
cessful solution of the problem, therefore, marks a 
definite advance in the industry of fuel production. 

The first known attempt to carbonize coal was made 
by William Murdock in 1792. The experiments then 
performed laid the foundations for the present gas 
industry. The inventor of the process now used was 
the late Thomas Parker, of Wolverhampton, who in 
conjunction with others in 1906 formed a private com- 
pany (Coalite, Ltd.). The original plant, located at 
Wednesfield, was enlarged and additional plants erected 
at Barking, Hythe and Plymouth. 

In 1911 this process attracted the attention of the 
Germans, who endeavored to purchase it. After lengthy 
negotiations it was agreed that upon payment of a 
substantial sum the Germans should have the right to 
observe the process for one year. They were so well 
satisfied with the results obtained that they designed, 
built and tried out several much improved fireclay 
retorts, raised capital to continue experimental work 
in England and organized a staff of German chemists. 


I NOR more than twenty years scientists and engi- 





Nore—tThe frontispiece shows a general view of the low-tem- 
perature carbonizing works at Barugh, near Barnsley, south York- 
shire. 


torts. 


The war, however, put an effectual stop to their plans. 

In 1914 the Barnsley Smokeless Fuel Co., Ltd., was 
formed to operate an experimental plant, on the site of 
which the present installation at Barugh was built. 
The erection of the new plant was seriously hampered 
by the war, but by 1917 it was partly completed. In 
this latter year was formed the firm known as Low 
Temperature Carbonisation, Ltd. The plant was finally 
completed in November of 1920 and since December of 
that year, with the exception of the period covered by 
the coal strike, it has been in continuous and successful 
operation. 

During the long experimental period many difficulties 
arose. One of these was in determining which was the 
most advantageous material to employ in building re- 
Although cast iron was at first favored, it is 
now generally recognized that firebrick is the better. 
Though cast iron possesses many advantages, such as 
good heat conductivity, non-permeability by the gases 
evolved and ease of construction, it corrodes readily and 
soon begins to warp. It was finally decided; therefore, 
that firebrick retorts were more advantageous, although 
the brick is not as good a conductor of heat and the 
gases pass through it more readily. 

Another difficulty which took much time to solve was 
that of extracting the “Coalite’” from the retort. When 
coal is carbonized at low temperature, it becomes 
viscous and swells, clogging the retort, so that it cannot 
be easily extracted. With high-temperature carboniza- 
tion a large portion of the volatile matter is decomposed, 
and the final volume of the residue is no greater than 
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WASHERY FOR CLEANING RAW COAL OF ASH 

The process of distillation removes the volatile matter from coal 
without taking out any of the ash. Thus the ash in anthracite, 
partly distilled coal and coke is in a sense concentrated. To get 
a high-grade article the coal should be clean before it is treated 
or, like the Lykens Valley anthracite, be derived from extremely 
pure bituminous coal. 
that of the original coal charge. The difficulty of 
extracting the contents of the carbonizing chambers was 
finally solved by making the retorts vertical and insert- 
ing two cast manganese-iron plates, which are separated 
from each other while the coal is being carbonized. 
After the carbonization process is complete, these plates 
are brought together so that the mass of Coalite falls 
by gravity from the retort into the cooling chamber 
below. 


Still another difficulty which had to be surmounted 


was the fact that red-hot Coalite easily ignites upon 
exposure to the air. If quenched with water, on the 
other hand, it disintegrates to dust. Coke, of course, 
does not behave in this manner because it contains 
practically no volatile matter. This problem was finally 
solved by the aid of a water-jacketed cooling chamber 





CONVEYORS CARRYING WASHED SLACK TO BUNKERS 


The coal is conveyed by small wheeled cars from the storage bin 
to the filling hoppers above the retorts. 
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beneath the retort, into which the hot Coalite is dropped 
and where it remains while the next charge is being 
treated. When finally removed from the cooling cham- 
ber, the Coalite is practically cold, being at a tempera- 
ture of only about 100 deg. F. Because of this method 
of treatment, Coalite stands transportation better than 
does coal itself and does not form any appreciable 
quantity of breeze. 

As previously mentioned, the walls of firebrick 
retorts are slightly permeable to gas, and this intro- 
duced another difficulty. It was found that the gas 
evolved during carbonization penetrated the walls of 
the retort, where, with the gas employed in heating, it 
burned on the outside. This rendered it difficult if 
not impossible to regulate the temperature with 
exactitude. This difficulty was overcome by perforating 
the cast manganese-iron plates within the retorts and 
drawing off the gases through the central passage be- 
tween them by suction. This device not only prevented 
the gases from passing through the walls of the retort 
but rendered it unnecessary for the gaseous products 





HOPPERS FOR STORING COAL ABOVE RETORTS 


These hoppers hold a half a long ton, and the coal in them, being 
above the retorts and being retained there for eight hours before 


charging, is warmed and dried. In consequence when it falls 
into the retorts they do not receive so severe and sudden a cooling 
as if the coal were wet: furthermore, distillation is more rapid 
and takes less heat. 


to pass upward through several feet of hot coal during 
the carbonizing process with resultant excessive decom- 
position. 

The plant erected at Barugh consists of a unit of 
twenty retorts with a total capacity of 30 tons of coal 
per 24-hr. day. It is, therefore, well beyond the 
experimental stage. The material carbonized is a mix- 
ture of coking and non-coking slack, and it is considered 
a remarkable achievement that these two may be mixed 
with satisfactory results in the proportion of 70 per 
cent non-coking and 30 per cent coking coal. 

One-third of the total coal mined in Great Britain 
is slack and of this by far the greater portion is a 
drug on the market. Indeed in many cases this materia! 
is left within the mine unless it is necessary to remove 
it in order to clear the various passages. 

Upon arrival at the plant, the slack is washed to free 
it from slate and dirt, thus insuring that the Coalite will 
have a low ash content. After washing, the coal is 
conveyed to a storage tank, from which it is transported 
in small cars to the filling hoppers above the retorts. 
These hoppers will hold exactly one charge of coal 
(1,120 Ib.). Here the coal remains for eight hours or 
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during the time in which a charge below is being car- 
bonized. Much of the moisture retained by the coal is 
thus driven off while the coal itself is warmed up to such 
a temperature that, when the incoming charge comes in 
sudden contact with the heated walls, the retorts are not 
damaged. 

When the charge within the retort has been carbon- 
ized, a lever is pulled which brings the interior cast-iron 
plates together. The revolving door below the retort is 


then opened and the Coalite drops into the cooling cham-- 


ber below. Another lever opens a heavy rotary gas- 
tight cast-iron valve at the bottom of the filling hopper 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING CARBONIZING PROCESS 


The hairpin plates in the retort crowd the raw coal into two 3-in. 
layers against the hot walls, but when the plates are caused to 
approach and the middle door is opened the coal falls freely into 
the water-jacketed cooling chamber below. 


and the new charge of warm coal falls into the retort. 
This operation takes place three times during each 24 
hours, so that each retort treats 13 long tons or 3,360 
lb. of coal daily and produces 21 long hundredweights 
(2,352 Ib.) of Coalite. 

The patent retorts installed at Barugh are of stand- 
ard size, being 9 ft. high, 6 ft. 6 in. long and 11 in. 
wide, inside dimensions. They are built of special fire- 
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TWENTY RETORTS AND COOLING 


CHAMBERS 


By pulling the levers just above the large gas main the retorts 
are made to discharge their contents into the cooling chambers. 


brick, laid in fireclay cement. Each retort is self- 
contained, the narrow passage separating adjacent re- 
torts containing the burners. Inside of each retort the 
cast manganese-iron plates above referred to are sus- 
pended from a ridgepole, the distance between them 
being 43 in. Thus as the coal enters the retort it is 
divided into two layers, each about 3 in. thick and sep- 
arated from the other by the two plates. The coal, 
being contained in a thin layer, is thus carbonized evenly 
in spite of the poor heat conductivity of the surrounding 
walls. The resulting Coalite is thus a uniform, crisp, 
homogeneous mass. 

Gas burners heat the retorts as in coke-oven practice. 
At the present time the gas thus employed is the rich 
product of the retorts themselves. There is little ques- 
tion, however, that this method is wasteful, and it will 


BATTERY OF 





STORAGE TANKS FOR BYPRODUCTS OF PROCESS 
Ten tons of tar oils are being fractionated at the high-tempera- 


ture tar distillery. Until the experiments are complete the true 
possibilities of the byproducts cannot be determined. Only by 
elaborate tests have the value and best treatment of byproducts 
from coke ovens been ascertained and the pitches and oils from 
these ovens must be put through a similar investigation. 
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eventually be found more economical to use a Mond 
producer plant. The gas burners are arranged in hori- 
zontal rows between the retorts, and the flames pass 
downward through a series of flues until they reach 
the bottom of the chamber, the temperature being main- 
tained meanwhile by means of auxiliary burners. 
Peepholes through the brickwork are provided beside 
the burners and the temperature outside is maintained 
at about 1,200 deg. F., which corresponds to a tempera- 
ture of about 1,000 deg. F. inside the retorts. The 
heating efficiency of this system is high, probably 15 
per cent higher than that of the ordinary coke oven 
and far above that of the average gas works. 

Coalite, or the fuel produced by this low-temperature 
carbonization process, is of a novel character, being 
unlike either coke or coal in appearance, yet combining 
the good qualities of both. It is a smokeless fuel, yet 
is easy to ignite and keep burning, is light and clean 
to handle and gives off none of the sulphur fumes which 
render a coke fire objectionable. Weight for weight, 
Coalite is twice as bulky as coal and lasts almost twice 
as long, while the radiant efficiency of a fire of this 
material is nearly double that of an ordinary coal fire. 
For many household purposes Coalite will satisfac- 
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Removing 
Coalite 


The product was 
formerly removed 
at distillation heat 
and quenched with 
water, which caused 
it to break up into 
fines. _As it was 


still hot it used to 
flame quite fre- 


quently and burn 
up. Now it is cooled 
In’ Pan ed re es 
chamber without 
coming in direct 
contact with water. 
The cooling is slow 
and complete, and 
the product is con- 
sequently quite 
coarse and unlikely 
to catch fire. 





torily replace coal. As it is a fuel of slow combustion 
it is particularly suitable for house-heating furnaces 
or for consumption in anthracite stoves. 

The full industrial value of coal has not been deter- 
mined but it seems obvious from the nature of the fuel 
that it could be used most effectively in pulverized 
form. It is common knowledge that powdered coal falls 
far short of what has been expected of it. This is partly 
on account of the formation of ash and clinker and 
partly because of the difficulties experienced in reducing 
the coal to the proper size. Raw coal being somewhat 
greasy, the fine particles to which it is reduced in crush- 
ing slip upon each other and are difficult to powder. On 
the other hand, Coalite, being a hard, close-grained, 
non-greasy substance, powders easily and does not de- 
mand the erection of an elaborate and costly pulverizing 
plant. 

Experiments on pulverized Coalite are now being 
made, and the results thus far achieved have been 
eminently satisfactory. It has already been demon- 
strated that powdered Coalite is far superior to pow- 
dered coal. Burned in suspension, Coalite forms no 
clinkers and but little ash, most of which is blown away 
by the draft. It generates an intense white heat and 
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TABLEI. YIELD OF BYPRODUCTS FROM | LONG TON OF AVERAGE 
COAL, CONTAINING 25 TO 30 PER CENT OF VOLATILE MATTER 


High-Temperature Carbonization 
Gas Wor. Coke Ovens 
Temperature of 


Carbonization..... About 1,000° F. About 1,800°F. About 1,800° F. 


5,000 to 6,000 cu.ft. 12,000 cu.ft. of 11,500 cu.ft. of 

(700 to 750B.t.u.) medium quality poor quality coke- 
town gas (550 ove gas (450 
B.t.u.) B.t.u.) 


18to 20 gal.oftaroil 10 gal.ofcoaltar. 8 gal. of coal tar. 
(fractionated to 3} Fractionated to about 3} gal. motor 
gal. of motor spirit, spirit, some fuel oil, a large quantity 
8 to 9 gal. of fuel or of naphthalene, etc. 

Diesel oil, the rest 

being lubricating oil.) 


Sulphatelof Ammonia 15 lb. 25 |b. 28 Ib. 


Residue in}Retort... 1,568 lb. smokeless 1,512 lb. of soft 1,565 to 1,624 lb. 
fuel Coalite (9 to 10 coke (about | per of hard metallur- 
per cent volatile cent volatile mat- gical coke (less 
matter.) ter.) than 4 per cent 

volatile matter.) 
ee Re eS 


Low-Temperature 
Carbonization 


Liquid Products..... 


is non-explosive. It is the opinion of some responsible 
engineers that in many cases the use of powdered 
Coalite will increase the efficiency of existing equip- 
ment as much as 30 per cent. Little doubt is entertained 
that the use of pulverized Coalite can be extended to 
steamship propulsion and to locomotives with increased 
efficiency in each case. 

In the past it has sometimes been questioned whether 
low-temperature carbonization would pay financially. 
The high-temperature carbonization process always has 
been a paying proposition and the cost of erecting and 
operating a plant working at low temperature is said 
to be no greater than is that of one employing high 
temperature. Furthermore, the byproducts derived 
from the low-temperature process greatly exceed in 
value those obtained from the high-temperature process. 
This may be seen from Table I. 

Granting that the cost of operating Coalite retorts is 
the same as that of handling byproduct coke ovens, it 
would seem from the table that low-temperature car- 
bonization should offer not only financial possibilities 
but even larger profits than are derived from carboniza- 
tion at high temperatures. It has been estimated by Sir 
Percy Girouard, the engineer and director of the 
Armstrong-Whitworth establishment, after carrying 
out an independent investigation into the possibilities 
of this process, that the possible profit obtainable by 
carbonizing one long ton of coal slack is 17s. 11d. ($4.35 
at normal exchange). It is believed that this estimate 
is conservative. 

In it no account was taken of the richness of the gas 
produced in this process, and the benzol production was 
assumed to be only one gallon per ton, whereas the nor- 
mal yield is well above three gallons. Tests are now 
being made upon the tar oil yielded, and it is expected 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE BARUGH PLANT 


Looking toward the end of the retort house. For an experimen- 
tal plant the construction is unusually substantial from an Ameri- 
can viewpoint. 5 


that discoveries will soon make it possible to increase 
appreciably the value of this derivative. 

One of the most interesting aspects of low-tempera- 
ture carbonization, and from the British point of view, 
decidedly the most important consideration, is its bear- 
ing on the oil problem. At present Great Britain is 
entirely dependent on foreign countries for its oil sup- 
ply. Furthermore, the oil output of the world is failing, 
the total world’s production now being only about 600,- 
000,000 barrels, equivalent in heating value to 150,000,000 
tons of coal. Thus the entire oil production of the world 
is not equal in available heat content to the coal actu- 
ally used in Great Britain alone, and is only equivalent 
to 8 per cent of the world’s coal output. 

By carbonizing at low temperature the 140,000,000 
tons of coal now used every year in its raw state in 
Great Britain more than 400,000,000 gallons of motor 
spirit could be produced annually without interfering 
with existing processes. This is nearly twice the pres- 
ent consumption of the whole country. In addition to 
this motor spirit the carbonization of 140,000,000 tons 
of coal would yield about 1,250,000,000 gallons of Diesel 
and lubricating oils. 

One of the leading engineers of Great Britain has 
expressed the opinion that the perfection of the low- 
temperature carbonization process is the most important 
industrial event since the invention of the steam engine 
and some believe that the universal adoption of low-tem- 
perature carbonization will herald a new industrial era. 
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Can Anthracite Mines and Preparators Be Operated with 
Advantage on More Than One Shift Per Day?—IP 


Economies in Cost of Large Preparators So Great That Small Three- 
Shift Plants Would Fail to Yield Savings Expected — Summary of 
Advantages and Disadvantages Shows Latter Outnumber Former 


By DEVER C. ASHMEADt 
Kingston, Pa. 


show how a change from single- to triple-shift 

operation would affect the cost of development. 
In Table I data from which this effect may be judged 
have been brought together. 

If, Case I, the preparator were operated upon three 
capacity shifts, or, in other words, the output was 
trebled, then full advantage of the equipment invest- 
ment would be taken, but the investment in the 
preparator would need to be increased to provide more 
machinery to take care of breakdowns and permit con- 
tinuous operation. 

If, Case II, the total output is to remain the same 
and the present preparator is to run on three shifts, 
then no advantage will be obtained, as the investment 
remains the same, provided no new preparator is con- 
structed. Although operated continuously, only one- 
third of the capacity of the equipment is being used 
in each shift and therefore there is practically no 
greater use of the investment in three-shift than in 
one-shift operation. 

It remains for us to inquire (Case III): What would 
be the effect of building preparator one-third the size 
were the larger building burned down? Could such a 
plant be operated to advantage on a triple shift so 
as to make its output equal to that of the preparator 
it replaced? Looking at the table it will be seen that 
the preparators of mines Nos. 1 and 3 each have 
approximately one-third the capacity of the preparator 
at mine No. 5, all three being modern steel buildings 
of the same general type. The average cost of the 
smaller buildings is $200 per ton capacity, whereas the 
cost of the larger building is $180. In the instance 
cited it will be seen that the investment on a small 
building is a little greater than for a large one, but 
when worked with triple shifts the-smaller plant is by 
far the less expensive. 

Taking mine No. 2, which has approximately one- 
third the capacity of mine No. 4, it is found that the 


[J ste now a an few figures are available to 





TABLE I. COST OF CONSTRUCTION AND OTHER PREPARATOR 


OPERATING DATA AS OF 1920 


Mine Mine Mine Mine Mine 
, ! No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 
Maximum capacity, tons 
PAC PLLD Ve iticreee as ona 4 0 0) esta vne 1,800 1,500 1,800 4,800 6,000 
Cost of construction....... $358,835 $307,865 $360,346 $495,976 $1,078,000 
Cost per ton of capacity... $199 $205 $202 $103 $180 
Total number of employees 39 26 39 59 56 
Tons prepared per day per 
Premplovee. ac ini dei: 46 54 46 81 107 
Tons coal prepared in 1920 299,883 222,792 326,569 515,169 997,563 
Average tons prepared per 
Ed Peace each onuae an 1,082 883 1,320 1,812 3,420 
Per cent of maximum cap- 
HOI Sine nies ies. Sake 60 59 7 38 57 





_, “Article entitled ‘Can Anthracite Coal Mines Be Operated Prof- 
itably on More Than One Shift?” to be presented before the 
February meeting of the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers in New York City. 

yAnthracite editor, Coal Age. 


cost of the preparator per ton capacity of the smaller 
operation is $205, as against $103 for the larger. This 
latter relation is more typical of the average condition 
in the anthracite field than is that made in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, as in that instance the preparator 
for mine No. 6 cost more than is usual owing to certain 
conditions peculiar to its construction. Therefore a 
preparator one-third the size of another will cost 
approximately 100 per cent more per ton of output. 

With triple shifting a larger quantity of supplies 
must be carried in stock as a reserve to be used in case 
of breakdowns, as it would not be possible to repair 
the equipment, for it could be continually running. 
Furthermore, as it could not be maintained in as good 
condition, it would have to be the sooner replaced. 

A saving would be effected by triple shifting, be- 
cause the demand for power would be steady and 
stand-by losses would be avoided. All the power, no 
matter when produced, would directly promote the pro- 
duction of coal. 


THE VEXED QUESTION: HOW TO STORE OUTPUT? 


If the mine is planned to operate on three shifts 
and the preparator on one shift, then the coal mined 
while the preparator is idle must be stored. There are 
two places for the storage of this coal—on the surface 
and underground—and there are three methods that 
can be used in one place and two in the other. 

For surface storage, pockets must be provided or the 
coal be dumped in piles on the ground or retained in 
the mine cars. It will be necessary to construct storage 
pockets of such capacity that they will hold the output 
from two shifts and to design them so that degradation 
will be small and the coal can be loaded out of them 
economically. If the coal were to be stored in stockpiles 
a suitable method would have to be provided to handle 
the coal from the mine cars to the stockpiles and from 
the piles to the preparator. This system must be so 
designed that the degradation of the coal will be reduced 
to a minimum, and the coal must be recovered cheaply. 
Also some method for keeping the coal from freezing in 
cold weather will be needed. 

If the storage is to be underground, the coal may be 
stored in mine cars, or, if the measures are steeply 
pitching, it can be stored in the breasts themselves. 
If the first method is chosen, enough cars should be 
provided to handle the output for a period of twenty- 
four hours; at least, the number of cars should suffice 
to hold the coal two full shifts and to handle the coal 
during the shift that is being worked while the prepar- 
ator is running. Although it has been said that this 
storage is to be underground, in warm weather all 
or part of the cars could be held on a siding on the 
surface and in cold weather a thaw shed could be used. 
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If the cars are to be left underground, then ample 
additional siding space must be provided, and this is 
extremely expensive, especially underground, where sid- 
ings usually involve excavation and timbering. 

If the measures in general pitch steeply, the coal can 
be stored in the breasts during two of the shifts and 
drawn out only while the preparator is operating. This 
would mean that a somewhat smaller number of mine 
cars would be needed. Underground haulage force 
would be lessened in this case, as no coal would be 
hauled during two of the shifts except in those portions 
of the mine where the measures are so level that the 
coal will not run out of the breasts. Fewer men also 
would be required for hoisting, as this operation would 
go on during only one shift. This would reduce the 
number of headmen and footmen, but would not entirely 
eliminate them during the two shifts during which no 
coal was being hoisted, as supplies would be handled 
and men raised and lowered. 


MINE CAR STORAGE ALONE OBVIATES BREAKAGE 


Of the two methods of surface storage that in mine 
cars is the better, as in this case the coal has to be 
handled only once and therefore there is no degradation. 
If stored in piles on the surface second handling of 
the coal cannot be avoided and the coal is broken and 
subject to attrition. The cost of providing storage 
room is excessive and the extra handling of the coal in- 
creases the operating expense. If the storage is made 
underground, mine cars are used for that purpose, and 
then a greater investment in mine cars is required and 
an inevitably increased cost for sidings also will have 
to be met. 

The converse of this case occurs when the preparator 
is to be operated on three shifts and the mine on one 
shift. Here it is again necessary to store coal. Two- 
thirds of the coal produced during the one mine shift 
must be handled or stored to supply the three-shift 
operation of the preparator. In this case, however, 
underground storage would be unreasonable, for if the 
coal were stored in the breasts, then it would be neces- 
sary to have three-shift operation of all underground 
work except cutting the coal. If the coal was stored 
in mine cars, then the hoist would run steadily in all 
three shifts. Either of these methods would make the 
operating costs so excessive as to be unworthy of 
consideration. 

If the storage were on the surface the objections 
would be excessive degradation and the cost of con- 
structing sufficiently large pockets and unloading and 
reloading machinery. Besides, the cost of rehandling 
this coal would add to the cost. 

Therefore the conclusion must surely be reached that 
the storage of coal from the mine due to the single- 
shift operation of either mine or preparator is not 
feasible and would increase mining costs unreasonably. 

If an anthracite mine were to be operated on the 
three-shift plan and the railroad would not make pro- 
vision to furnish cars when they were needed, longer 
empty and loaded tracks would have to be provided for 
railroad cars, so that on the off-shifts a sufficient supply 
of cars might be on hand. 

If a considerable number of anthracite collieries were 
put on the three full shifts and their outputs trebled, 
then there would be a tendency to overproduce, and 
the markets would be apt to be glutted. This would 
particularly affect the steam sizes, which under present 
conditions are sometimes quite difficult to dispose of. 
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It would be well to tabulate the ways in which triple 
shifting might be arranged, noting in each case the 
favorable or unfavorable results proceeding from a 
deviation from the time-honored plan of single-shifting 
mine and preparator. 

Assumption No. 1: A mine of normal production 
operating under present methods, with the preparator 
run on a single shift. Assumption No. 2: An old 
mine with the preparator in good condition and operated 
with first and second mining. It is desired to place the 
mine on full three-shift operation so as to treble the 
output. Assumption No. 3: An old mine that can be 
operated by dividing the present force into three parts, 
each part working an integral portion of the mine, and 
operating the preparator on a three-shift basis, (a) 
by working different beds in different shifts, (b) by 
working different shafts, slopes or drifts in different 
shifts. 

Assumption No. 4: The whole mine worked on a 
one-shift basis and the preparator on a _ three-shift 
basis. Assumption No. 5: A new mine with a prep- 
arator to be so planned as to operate on three shifts. 

Assumption No. 6: A new mine to be laid out to 
operate on three shifts and the preparator on one shift, 
(a) the output to be the same as operating under pres- 
ent methods, (b) the output to be the maximum for 
each shift. 

Assumption No. 7: A new mine, to be designed to 
operate on one shift and a new preparator on three 
shifts. Assumption No. 8: A consolidation of two or 
three collieries into one, each to be operated on a 
separate shift and the preparator to be operated on a 
three-shift basis. 

Assumption No. 9: <A consolidation of two or three 
collieries, each to be operated on three shifts and the 
preparator on a single shift. Assumption No. 10: A 
consolidation of two or three collieries, all to be oper- 
ated on the same shift and the preparator on three 
shifts. Assumption No. 11: Two of three collieries 
to be abandoned and work to be concentrated in one 
colliery producing the same tonnage as obtained from 
the three. Both colliery and preparator to be oper- 
ated on three shifts. 

The ten main conditions that have to be considered 
in the multiple shifting of anthracite collieries are 
shown in the foregoing list and in Table II, p. 204. Be- 
sides these there are others which might arise in 
reference to any particular colliery. 


YET SOME CONDITIONS FAVOR TRIPLE SHIFT 


There may be individual cases where multiple shift- 
ing of anthracite mines might be advisable due to 
conditions that are not general throughout the fields. 
It might be advisable to adopt this method in case of 
an accident which would deprive men of employment 
and the company of output, or in case of a serious 
shortage of coal, or a pending expiration of the lease 
on a property. Such an operation would not be 
multiple-shifted for any saving in operating expenses 
or to obtain a continuous use of capital but to meet 
special conditions. 

Double shifting instead of triple has not been men- 
tioned, but the conditions and the items affecting this 
provision would be similar but less in degree. From 
a study of the preceding it will be clear that not one of 
the methods enumerated would be as economical and 
practicable as that in which mine and _ preparator 
work one shift at the same time and during the day. 
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production operat- 
ing under present 
methods...... 


Number of Shifts 


Old mine with pre- 
parator in good 
condition placed 
on three full shifts 


Old mine with 
normal output. 
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mining different 
openings instead of 
different beds..... 


Old mine with 
normal output.... 
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output same as if 
operating under 
present methods. . 


New mine same as 
6a but having max- 
imum output on 
each shift... 


New mine with 
normal output... . 


Consolidation of 
three mines each 
operating on differ- 
ent shifts, . facie 


Consolidation of 
three mines each 
operating on dif- 
ferent shifts...... 
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three mines all on 
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tripling output of 
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Cost of Power 
Coal Storage 


Number of Items 
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R. R. Car Supply 
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Effect on Market 
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Inc. Yes 
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Bad Dif. 5 
Nor. Nor. 0 
Bad Nor. 7 
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Nor. Dif. 3 
Nor. Nor. 0 
INOF Difaan2 
Nor. Dif. 3 


In this table, nor. means normal, as compared with assumption No. 1; inc., increase; dec., decrease; suf., sufficient; insuf., insufficient; dif., difficulties might arise. 
(A) In this case the capital invested in the other two mines would stand idle and the upkeep, cost of pumping, repairs and watchmen would continue. (B) In case the mines were new and just starting — not old mines reopened—= 
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Unfavorable to 
Operation 


Conclusions 


This is the present normal method of operating an 
anthracite mine, with which all the others are 
compared. 


Both the inside and outside operating costs would 
decrease, but the preparation cost would in- 
crease. Serious labor troubles would arise and 
the efficiency of the men would be reduced. 
It also would be impossible to get sufficient de- 
velopment and the market could not absorb 
the coal. 

This assumption does not show any items that are 
in favor of the multiple-shift operation. There- 
fore it would be far less favorable than one-shift 
operation. J 


Labor efficiency would decrease, outside and _pre- 
paration costs would increase, as would the 
power and supply accounts. There is not one 
item that is in favor of this assumption. 

Mine operation is practically normal. Increased 
costs of preparation and for outside labor, to- 
gether with storage of coal, make this assumption 
unfavorable. 

Labor troubles together with the increased cost of 
preparation and flooding of the market make up 
for any of the advantages gained by increased 
use of capital and decreased cost of power. 
There would be insufficient development. _ 

Here no advantage is shown as likely to be gained 
from operating under this assumption. Operat- 
ing costs are heavier, and there would be not 
enough development. 


Labor troubles, decreased efficiency, the failure to 
secure development of sufficient working places 
and the storage of coal make up for any gain in 
reduction of operating expenses or more con- 
tinuous use of capital. 

The decrease in the cost of the preparator and 
power would not make up for storage of coal 
and increased operating expenses. 


Decreased efficiency of men, together with labor 
disturbances, increased outside and preparation 
costs are not counterbalanced by the decreased 
amount of capital, supply account and pone 
costs. Hence this assumption is not feasible. 

This assumption approaches most nearly to 
present normal methods of operation. However, 
in five items this method of operation is not as 
favorable as one-shift operation. 

The increase in cost of preparation, storage of coal 
andin cost of mine development is not counter- 
balanced by decreased preparator equipment 
and power costs. 


The three decreases—in the number of pumpmen, 
cost of mine development and preparator equip- 
ment—do not counterbalance the losses caused 
by labor troubles, decreased efficiency of the 
men, impracticability of getting sufficient work- 
ing places. So this assumption is unfavorable. 
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_ What Is the Real Aim in Washing Coal and How Can 
Washing Efficiencies Best Be Calculated? 


By Charting the Results of Coal Separation in Fluids of 
Different Densities a Specific Gravity Is Found Which 
Can Be Attained Without Too Great a Waste of Coal 


By ERLE G. HILL* 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


as the ratio between the useful work accomplished 
and the work that could be achieved by a perfect 

appliance. As the “sink and float” test is to be con- 
sidered as a means of studying the efficiency of coal- 
washing operations, it is necessary that the true object 
of coal washing be clearly understood. If this be known, 
then the amount of useful work can be determined. 

Undoubtedly the principal aim in a washing process 
is to reduce to a minimum the impurities in the coal, 
but in the process of eliminating the impurities a min- 
imum quantity of good coal should be lost. Therefore 
we have as our object maximum reduction of impurities 
and maximum recovery of good coal. ° 

A study of the impurities will show that they can be 
divided into two classes: (1) Inseparable impurities; 
those impurities which are incorporated in the structure 
of the coal itself in such a manner as to be an integral 
part of it. (2) Separable impurities; those impurities 
which are not an integral part of the coal structure and 
can be separated, provided they have been sufficiently 
liberated from the coal by breaking or crushing. 


r NHE efficiency of any operation usually is regarded 


INSEPARABLE AND SEPARABLE IMPURITIES 


Under the first class may come fine mineral matter 
that was deposited with the coal or was an integral 
part of it. This may be either ash-bearing material, as 


clay, silica, etc.; or sulphur-bearing material, as organic © 


‘sulphur. The ash-bearing material may, however, make 
up such a large percentage of the mass as to throw it 
into the class of “bone” and instead of being an insep- 
arable impurity it may then be an integral part of a 
separable impurity. 

Separable impurities are such substances as fireclay, 
shale, silica, “‘bone,” pyrite and gypsum. Generally 
speaking, the most important of these, as far as the 
washery operator is concerned, are clay, shale, bone and 
pyrite. Clay, shale and bone will be considered as ash- 
bearing impurities and pyrite as a sulphur-bearing 
impurity, and may be referred to as “ash” and “sul- 
phur.” Those wishing a fuller description of impurities 
and their occurrence are referred to a paper by Messrs. 
Frazer and Yancey.’ 

It is not within the scope of this paper to go into the 
theory of the separation of impurities from coal. A 
good exposition of this subject will be found in Mr. 
Drakeley’s paper, “Coal Washing: A Scientific Study.’” 
Separation depends mainly on the difference in specific 
gravity of the impurity and the coal, and on the possi- 
bility of mechanically unlocking the two. Specific grav- 
ities of bituminous coals and their impurities are given 
in Tables I and II. 

It will be seen from the above data that the relative 


*Assistant professor of metallurgy, University of Pittsburgh. 


1 Bulletin No. 153, American Institute Mining Engineers, September, 1919. 
2 Transact‘ons American Institute of Mining Engineers, Vol. LIV, page 418. 


specific gravities of all the impurities with the excep- 
tion of bone are so different from those of coal that 
theoretically there should be no trouble in separating 
true impurities from good coal. Most coals, excepting 
anthracite, have a specific gravity of less than 1.35 and 
impurities 1.65 or more. Where they are so mixed that 
we get material of intermediate specific gravity, how- 
ever, separation may be more difficult. This is where 
the second factor of separation, of the particles, comes 
into the problem. 

If the material can be crushed to such a state that 
each particle of impurity is broken away from the coal, 
theoretically there is hope for a clean separation. 
Whether or not crushing to such a point is practical 
depends on the size of the impure particles, allowable 
cost of crushing and type of machine in which coal is to 
be washed. Mr. Drakeley states that in coals tested for 
washing in jigs, ~ in. was found to be the smallest 
practical size to which coal could be crushed for liber- 
ating ash, 

Messrs. Frazer and Yancey give results of a test on a 
Pennsylvania bituminous coal which indicate that it 
should be crushed to % in. Evidently the fineness of 
crushing must be decided for each coal washed. 

Up to this point the separation of coal and impurities 
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FIG. 1. CURVE SHOWING FLOAT OBTAINED ON DIPPING 
RAW COAL IN SOLUTIONS OF DIFFERENT DENSITIES 


The difference in recovery between specific gravities 1.30 and 
1.35 is 15.76 ber cent but between 1.35 and 1.40 it is only 2.88 per 
cent. The difference in ash, as shown in Fig. 2, is 0.41 per cent 
between densities 1.30 and 1.35 and 0.46 between 1.35 and 1.40. 
Thus just below a density of 1.35 a reduction of 0.1 per cent in 
ash content reduces the recovery 3.84 and just above 1.35 an 
inerease of 0.1 in ash content increases the recovery only 0.62. 
That is why 1.35 would be a good specific gravity on which to 
devide this coal. Above it too little is saved per per cent of ash 
a> ane below it too much is thrown away per per cent of ash 

educted. 
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TABLE I—SPECIFIC GRAVITIES OF COAL AND IMPURITIES IN ILLINOIS COAL ACCORDING TO LINCOLNS 


Coal Coal Field Town Bright Coal Dull Coal Bone Shale Pyrite Calcite 
Bed 
y Granvillex, .. 12... retin eRe 1.14-1.16 1.20-1.21 2.03-2.64 
By aretha: i ae Peas Streator. 8. cig ui dee creates ¥.15-1,20. 1,20 1.42 2.50 - 2.43 (bone) aT 
6 Danville Danville. F 2%, # tu eee 2021 228) bed Deu ae Oe ae 2.54-2.62 4.17 (partings) zat 
6 pContral Sora ce ko cee ee Pana... San seh eee 1.21-1.22 Pipe Lats ee Cee 4.95 (erystal) ee 
: 1 = Gollinsvillemeets smn eee 20 $25=1,31 © ce Se ee Se oe, ee Fane & 
6 Sones EAPO ae Carterville :.s:45-¢csend een 126-130, >... 1.44-1.73 | 2.21-2.50 3.77 (partings) 
6 Southern........ Herrin.: .5.$2:20¢ 62 stp eee 24-1. 1 1.47-1.91 2 AS SI 5 9s eon, ae eae 
6. -Southern 7.750. ; Marion ..;..0 empl: cate oe a eee . 1.24-1.28 1.47-1.95 2226-2 4a Rhee eee 


The values for specific gravity here given are lower than those given by other authors and than those determined subsequently in the mining laboratory of the 


University of Dlinois. 
air—H. H. Stoek. 


This difference is probably due to the fact that the values here given were determined without first heating the coal in hot water to remove the 





has been discussed. So-called coal grades gradually 
into bone, however, and it must be decided what is to be 
considered as “coal’ and what as impurity. If by 
“coal” is meant a pure coal containing no moisture, 
su'phur or ash, then there is no such substance obtain- 
able by any washing process. From the tables it will 
be seen that the possible constituents of raw coal may 
vary in specific gravity from 1.14 to a point well 
above 1.80. 

Indeed it is possible to find carbonaceous material 
corresponding to most any specific gravity within this 
range. The question then becomes this: At what point 
can a line be drawn where all material having a specific 
gravity less than this shall be known as “coal,” and all 
with a greater specific gravity as impurity? As this 
must of necessity be an arbitrary division, it follows 
that there is a great difference of opinion as to what is 
“coal” in washing operations and what is impurity. 

Obviously the investigator must first set a certain 
standard. He must say to himself: “If I could make a 
perfect separation of my raw material into two groups, 
finished product and refuse, what would be the specific 
gravity of the dirtiest piece of material I would allow 
in my finished product?” In other words what would 
he like to keep and what discard? If he can answer 
this question, he can say: ‘Material having this or a 
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FIG. 2. CURVE SHOWING FLOAT OBTAINED FOR 
DIFFERENT PERCENTAGES OF ASH IN FLOAT 


This curve is quite similar to that in Fig. 1. At 72.16 per cént 
recovery bone begins to come over. In fact it figures; for the 
whole range between 72.16 per cent recovery and 75.04, 17.8 per 
cent ash. Hence more than one-sixth of the material coming over 
is incombustible. 


lower specific gravity is “coal” and all other is impu- 
rity.” Not that he ever hopes to attain this ideal sep- 
aration in practice, but it gives him a foundation upon 
which he can base his value of 100-per cent efficiency. 

How is this limiting specific gravity to be selected? 
The “sink-and-float” test is a means of solving the 
problem. This test is based on the fact that by using a 
solution of a definite specific gravity it is possible to 
divide into two groups a sample of material in which 
the particles have various specific gravities, the separa- 
tion being based solely on difference in specific gravity. 
It will be clear, then, that if the»solution of the right 
specific gravity be found, the ideal separation can be 
made. Hereafter the material that floats will be spoken 
of as “float” and that which sinks as “‘sinkings.” 

If a series of solutions be made up, with specific 
gravity ranging from 1.20 to 1.85, and samples of the 
raw coal to be washed be tested in each solution, the 
amount of float and sinkings in each solution can be 
determined, and these products analyzed for ash and 
sulphur. If the results from these tests be tabulated 
and compared, the solution that gives the best separa- 
tion, with the highest recovery of coal can be selected. 
The specific gravity of this solution is then that of the 
dirtiest particle that we wish to call “coal.” 

A simple method of selecting this specific gravity is 
given by Mr. Drakeley in his paper on coal-washing 
efficiency.* 

From the tabulations showing the results of the sink- 
and-float test on the raw coal a curve can be plotted, 
the ordinates being the quantity of float in terms of 
percentage of weight of raw sample, and the abscissze 
the specific gravities of the solutions in which the cor- 
responding floats were obtained. 

Table III shows the results from such a test and 
Fig. 1, the curve drawn from these results. If a second 
curve be drawn, using the weight of float (or the re- 
covery) in terms of percentage of raw coal, as ordinates 
and the percentage of ash in the float as the abscisse, 
it will be seen that there is a point at which the curve 
breaks sharply. (See Fig. 2.) 

From this point on the percentage of ash in the float 
increases faster than does the amount of float, thus 
showing that some substance containing a far larger 
amount of ash than the material previously floated is 
now entering the float. In other words, up to this 


TABLE II—SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF COAL AND IMPURITIES IN COAL 
ACCORDING TO" DRAKELEY 


Range Average 
Coal oe <i, cats baie ys Ss oles ee a eee 1.17-1.35 1.30 
Boney in oh Se a ee ae ee 1.35-1.65 1.50 
Carboniferous shale ::.4j.4.0e eee eel 1.65-2.15 1.85 
Shale we. 5 0h a. Tee eee ee ae 27152755 2.40 
Coat lorishale with pyritess: > =e eee ee ee 2.55-4.80 3.65 
PIPTIOC Ts nace eas ok Cam ORS 6 tect ee eee 4.80-5.20 5.00 
QUaTEE I os. dsc. 25% cs Dee eee ee, te ee 2.60 


Bulletin 320, U. S. Geological Survey gives the average specific gravity of 18 
average coals as |. 34. 





3 Bulletin No. 69, University of Illinois Engineering Experiment Station. 
‘Transactions, American Institute Mining Engineers, May, 1920. 
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TABLE III—SINK-AND-FLOAT TEST ON A BITUMINOUS COAL 
Recovery by Weight Ash Content 


Specific Gravity as Percentage of Float 

of Solution of Raw Coal Per Cent 
1.25 16.25 4.50 
1.30 56.40 5.42 
lia 72.16 5.83 
1.40 75.04 6.29 
1.45 77.62 6.76 
1.50 79.55 7.19 
1655 80.36 7.43 
1.60 82.44 7.49 
1.65 83.72 7.96 
1.70 84.53 8.32 
iF iy 85.14 8.59 





point a fairly uniform product has been floated; from 
this point on, if the recovery is to be increased, it must 
be done at the expense of purity of the product. 

Now if the object of washing be recalled, namely, 
maximum reduction of impurity and maximum recovery 
of good coal, it will be seen that the above point indi- 
cates as nearly as possible an ideal condition. 

From Fig. 1 can be found the specific gravity of the 
solution giving this recovery. This specific gravity 
then is that of the dirtiest particle desired in the ideal 
washed coal. Mr. Drakeley found this specific gravity to 
be about 1.35 for the coals which he tested. Looking 
back at the tables showing specific gravities it will be 
seen that this checks fairly well with the dividing line 
between coal and impurities. 

Solutions of 1.30 or 1.35 usually have been used by 
investigators as the solution for separating “coal” from 
impurities. This should be determined, however, for 
the coal to be studied. If a coal were made up largely 
of an inseparable impurity the point of break in the 
second curve would be found to correspond to a higher 
specific gravity, or if the coal contained only inseparable 
impurities uniformly distributed throughout the raw 
coal, there would be no break. 

This, however, would not destroy the usefulness of 
the curve; the curve would show that the raw coal 
could not be separated into “coal” and impurities, and 
the maximum recovery would be the raw coal. The 
above curves are for ash-bearing impurities; sulphur 
could be treated in the same manner. 

The limiting specific gravity having been selected, the 
investigator is now in a position to study the efficiency 
of a washing machine, or process. If a machine could 
separate all the particles of a specific gravity less than 
the standard from all particles of a greater specific 
gravity, it would be producing the ideal separation, and 
it could be said that the machine was 100 per cent 
efficient. For various causes such an exact separation 
as indicated is never effected in a practical machine, 
and in fact no operator would expect such a clean divi- 
sion, and in some cases would not desire it. However, 
this does give him a standard with which he can com- 
pare the work of his various machines, or the same 
machine at various times. These comparisons may be 
made as follows. 

The raw coal as fed to the machine having been 
tested to establish the standard specific gravity, the next 
step is to test the products as delivered from the ma- 
chine. The weight of washed coal and refuse as related 
to weight of raw coal should be determined, and then 
a sink-and-float test of the washed coal and the refuse 
made in a solution of the standard specific gravity. 
Table IV shows tabulated results of such tests. From 
Table III it will be seen that the raw coal has a purity 
of 72.16 per cent, if all material at or under 1.35 specific 
gravity be termed pure coal. The purity may, therefore, 
be raised 27.84 points in a perfect separation. 

The washed coal shows a purity of 83.8 per cent. The 
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purity has been raised 11.64 points out of a possible 
27.84. It could be said, then, that the “cleaning” process 
has been 11.64/27.84 100 or 41.80 per cent efficient. 
This is termed “qualitative efficiency” by Mr. Drakeley. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING ALLOCATION OF 
AND IMPURITY IN WASHED COAL 
AND REJECT 
The impurity in the washed coal is not far different from that 
in the refuse but one is sweetened by 42.4 times as much “coal’’ 
as the other. Washed-coal float, 70.39 per cent; washed-coal sink- 
ings, 13.61; refuse float, 1.66; refuse sinkings, 14.34. Total, 100. 


0 10 20 


FIG. 3. 
“COAL” 


This, however, does not deal with the percentage re- 

covered. If all the pure coal or 72.16 per cent of the 

raw coal could be saved, the process would be 100 per 

cent efficient, as far as recovery is concerned. However, 

83.8 «K 84 
100 

of a total 72.16 per cent of pure coal, or the process 


70.4 
was fe x 100 or 97.7 per cent efficient, as far as 


= 70.4 out 





the washed coal contained only 


recovery was concerned. This is termed “quantitative 


efficiency.” 
As the object in washing was to be maximum elimi- 
nation of impurity and maximum recovery, it would 


TABLE IV—SINK-AND-FLOAT TEST ON WASHED COAL AND REFUSE 


Washed Coal Refuse 
WiGat re. rete sera? cat Ae ede demhahots sees 83.8 10.35 
Sin kanes sy Als 4 ie% cjeebe Savane = cree annem etn oterae 16.2 89.65 
Percentage weight of raw coal................. 84.0 16.0 


84.0x83.8 
Percentage of raw coal that is washed-coal float = eae = 70.39 
16.0x10.35 

— = 1.66 





Percentage of raw coal that is refuse float = 
Percentage of total float in terms of raw coal = 70.39 + 1.66 = 72.05 


Percentage of total washed-coal float to total float = rae x 100 = 97.70 


i 
Percentage of refuse float to total float = lie x 100, or 100—97.70 = 2.30 


84.0x16.2 
Percentage of raw coal that is washed-coal sinkings = —-—-——— = 13.61 


0 
16.0x89, 65 
— = 14.34 





Percentage of raw coal that is refuse sinkings = ; 
Percentage of total sinkings in terms of raw coal = 13.61 + 14.34 = 27.95 


Percentage of washed-coal sinkings to total sinkings = —-— x 100 = 48.68 


Percentage of refuse sinkings to total sinkings = arty 100, or 100—48.68=51.32 
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FIGS. 4 


AND 5. SINK-AND-FLOAT APPARATUS 


A fixed 64-mesh screen in the bottom and a movable screen of 
the same fineness in the middle admit the solution when the 
apparatus is lowered into it and permit it to escape when the 
apparatus is removed. 


be feasible to combine these results to show how near 
the process has come to attaining this result; 97.7 per 
cent of good coal was recovered, and it was improved 
41.80 per cent in quality; therefore it might be said 


97.70 41.80 


100 
per cent of fulfilling the ideal requirements. 
termed “general efficiency.” 

As stated above, an operator might not wish to sepa- 
rate his coal into two groups indicated by the curves. 
He might select the ash percentage that is allowable in 
his product and accept the corresponding recovery as 
that expected from his machine or plant. Having done 
this he might then infer that as long as the machine 
gives this recovery and the product contains no more 
ash than the limit set, it is 100 per cent efficient. Is 
this true? It is true that he may be getting a higher 
yield than he would if he cleaned the coal nearer to the 
ash content indicated by the curve and still have a 
product within the limits demanded. It might be fea- 
sible, however, to run the machine so as to approach 
more nearly to the ideal separation, and then, if he 
wished, dilute the washed coal with raw coal till the 
ash limit was reached, thereby giving his entire plant 
a greater output with the same number of machines. 
If this proved successful, the machines certainly were 
not running at 100 per cent efficiency in the first case. 

G. R. Delamater’ describes a chart originated by Dr. 
Hancock, by which the results of the above tests may be 
shown graphically. A square is drawn on co-ordinate 
paper. The left side and bottom are each divided into 
divisions representing percentages. The percentage 
of raw coal that sank in the standard solution is laid 
off on the left side, and through this point a horizontal 
line is drawn, dividing the square into two areas. This 
line is marked with the specific gravity of the standard 
solution. 

The upper area represents the amount of good “coal” 
in the raw coal, and the lower the amount of impurities 
in the raw coal. Next, the percentages of total impurity 
found in the washed coal and of total “coal” found in 
the washed coal are laid off on the standard solution 
line. Vertical lines are then drawn from the first point 
down to the bottom of the chart and from the second 
point to the top of the chart. 

These will divide the square into four areas, which 
represent “coal” in washed coal, “coal” in refuse, im- 
purity in washed coal, and impurity in refuse. By 
coloring or cross hatching these in different manners, 
the chart shows at a glance the type of work being done 
by the machines or plant. 


= 40.85 
This is 


that the process came within 


5CoAL AGE, May 2, 1914. 
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There are several ways in which the sink-and-float 
test may be made. I prefer to use a zinc-chloride solu- 
tion and the type of apparatus shown, which is a modi- 
fication of an apparatus suggested by Mr. Drakeley. It 
consists of two boxes, A and B (see Figs. 4 and 5), of 
the same size, 8 x 4 x 3 in. A has for its bottom a 
sliding screen (60-mesh), while B has a fixed screen 
bottom (60-mesh) ; A has a projecting guide at the bot- 
tom which fits into the top of B, and the handle C is so 
made as to lock the two together when brought to an 
upright position. 

To carry on the test the boxes are locked together, 
the screen pulled out and the boxes submerged in the 
solution. A 300-gram sample is then dumped into A. 
The sample is stirred for 10 minutes so that all particles 
are thoroughly wetted, and then allowed to settle for 
20 minutes. The screen D is inserted, the boxes lifted 
out and the solution allowed to drain out. The boxes 
are then separated and placed under a warm-water 
spigot. The sinkings will, of course, be in box B and 
the float in box A. The apparatus is very simple, easy 
to use, and saves much time and trouble. 


Use Two Safety Valves on Boilers, Though 
These Devices Have Their Dangers* 


BY WARREN HILLEARYt 
Boston, Mass. 


ROVIDE at least two safety valves on every steam 

boiler, for the reason that if only one valve is 
installed it may fail when needed. It is evident that if 
there are two or more safety valves there will be less 
likelihood of excess pressure being raised on the boiler 
than if only one is used. 

Whether the valves should be mounted on a “Y” or 
other base, the single outlet of which connects with the 
boiler, has been frequently debated, and apparently there 
is no objection to this provision. 

A means should be provided for lifting the valve disk 
from the seat for testing purposes. This should be so 
readily accessible that the attendant can open the safety 
valve while the boiler is under pressure, without danger 
of being burned by contact with hot parts, without 
having to grope about for a cord or lever, without climb- 
ing a ladder, and, preferably, from a point where the 
pressure-gage and the water-gage glass can be viewed 
while the disk is being held off its seat, for in operating 
practice it too frequently occurs that the boilers are 
being worked beyond normal rated capacity, and if the 
water chances to be quite high in the boiler, the lifting 
of the disk when the gage pressure is up to within a 
pound or two of the blowing point may cause water to 
be carried into the steam line. If both the pressure 
gage and the water-gage glass are visible from the point 
from which the disk is raised, the action of the water in 
the glass often will indicate to the attendant whether the 
disk should be instantly dropped or whether it is safe to 
hold it open for a few seconds. 

The discharge outlets of the safety valves should, of 
course, be so arranged that there will be no likelihood 
that any person will be scalded or have dust blown into 
his face and eyes when the safety valves open, but it is 
not desirable that the outlet be piped further than 
absolutely necessary. The piping should be as straight 

*Excerpt from a paper entitled “Safety Features of Steam Boiler 
Accessories,” read before Engineering Section, National Safety 


Council, and the Philadelphia Branch of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 


+Super intendent. Royal Indemnity Co. 
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as possible and no more than one bend or elbow should 
be allowed in the line, and this angle in the pipe should 
have at least a one-inch free drain at the lowest point 
unless the discharge outlet is less than one inch. In that 
case the drain need not be so large. Cases are on record 
where persons have been scalded by the discharge from 
the safety valve and also where severe injuries to eyes 
have been caused by dust being blown from the tops of 
the boilers into the eyes of attendants. 

In some plants a j-in. pop valve is installed on each 
boiler. This valve is set to blow off at pressures 2 or 3 
Ib. lower than will actuate the main safety valves. The 
blowing of this pilot valve, which makes much noise, will 
warn the attendants that the main valves are about to 
blow, and it might be a good idea to place these pilot 
safety valves on every boiler, for the expense is not 
great, and it is advantageous to know when the main 
valves are about to blow. 


An Alloy That Resists High Temperatures 


ALITE is a new alloy that melts at 2,777 deg. F., 

softens at 2,500 deg., is safe to use at temperatures 
not exceeding 2,200 deg. and may be used at a tempera- 
ture of 2,370 deg. without bad results. Its specific 
gravity is 7.03, its weight per cubic inch is 0.25 lb., 
its specific heat is 0.123, its thermal conductivity is 
one-quarter that of iron and in cooling from molten to 
cold it shrinks 2 in. per foot. The elastic limit is 36,800 
Ib. with a reduction of area of 2 to 3 per cent and 
an elongation of 1 per cent. 

The Brinell hardness (annealed) is 286 and the 
scleroscope hardness (annealed) 40. The transverse 
strain test showed that a 1-in. square bar on supports 
at 12-in. centers broke at 4,250 lb. Calite containers are 
used for carbonizing or case hardening, annealing, heat 
treating and for holding molten lead, salts and cyanides. 
It also is adaptable for furnace parts, heat exchangers 
and recuperators. 

Calite can be cast into boxes, retorts, pots and other 
containers for antimony, babbitt metal, pure copper, 
lead, tin, type metal, calcium chloride, sodium chloride, 
potassium chloride, barium chloride, nitrates, cyanides, 
case-hardening compounds, carbonizing compounds, 
sodium carbonate and acetic acid. It may be used in 
the presence of ammonium-chloride fumes, sulphur 
vapors and saturated sea-salt vapor. The Calorizing 
Co. of Pittsburgh is the manufacturer. 


Beware of Even Low-Voltage Current* 
By 8. E. WuHItTINGt 


Boston, Mass. 

KEPTICS will tell you that if a man does not have a 
weak heart he will not be injured by a low-voltage 
current, but this is no excuse for such accidents, for we 
have no license to kill the weak-hearted. The action 
may sometimes be a paralysis of certain nerves, causing 
a Suspension of breathing and sometimes an interfer- 
ence of heart action. Again death may come from 
inhaling the poisonous fumes from a flash of current. 
The susceptibility of individuals varies. One author- 
ity has gone so far as to give the figure 100 milliamperes 
as the minimum current that will prove fatal. However, 
*Excerpt from article entitled “Lessons Learned from Forty 
Electrical Fatalities,” read before the Engineering Section of the 


National Safety Council and the Philadelphia Branch of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


jAssistant chief engineer, Liberty Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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Dr. Cannon, of Harvard, chairman of the National 
Commission on Resuscitation from Electric Shock, 
recently told me that a more important factor than the 
quantity of current is the path which it takes through 
the body. He has found that different physical effects 
are produced in different shock cases, and he emphasizes 
the importance, regardless of all other considerations, 
of immediately applying artificial respiration in every 
case where the breathing stops. 

Indications are that some shocks cause immediate 
suspension of breathing with the heart continuing to 
beat. Other shocks first cause only a dazed condition, 
with collapse occurring some minutes later. Others show 
no suspension of animation at all, but death occurs days 
later from extensive burns, particularly in high-voltage 
cases. Some cases show small skin burns or punctures 
due to localized contacts of the body with the live parts 
of the circuit; others show no external evidence that the 
man has been subjected to shock, yet the attendant con- 
dition as to position of the body and charge on the 
apparatus made it certain that a shock had been 
received. 

Your claim department may argue in a particular 
fatality that electric shock is not the cause, as no burns 
can be found on the body. Personally I believe it is 
quite possible to pass a fatal current through a man 
without causing any surface marks whatever. The only 
essential is that the body contacts be of large area and 
firmly made, as happens when a metal switch handle is 
gripped and the feet of the victim are in water. 


One Screw Holds Clamp to Both Hanger and 
Wire, Making Short and Easy Suspension 


HE General Electric Co. has recently developed a 

form of combination clamp and hanger especially 
designed for use on mine trolley lines, where the saving 
of headroom is of great importance. Not only is it 
easier to install but it is less expensive and saves half 
an inch in headroom. 

It consists of two parts, the suspension and the clamp. 
The suspensions resemble those formerly manufactured 
as standard by the company, with the difference that 
the threaded stud 
is replaced by one 
with a button head. 
The clamp fits 
directly over the 
button head of the 
stud and is held by 
tension, having a 
groove that 
matches the flange 
on the stud. The 
same screw that 
holds the clamp to 
the wire also holds 
it to the stud of 
the suspension. The 
gain in headroom 
is obtained by the 
elimination of the 
nut that was form- 
erly necessary to 
fasten the ear to 
t h e- suspension. 
The device then is 
easier to install. 





DISASSEMBLED SUSPENSION 


AND CLAMP 
The top of the clamp fits over the 
button-head stud of the hanger much 
as the lower part fits over the wire, 
and one screw holds them both. 





Two Important Questions in Ventilation 


Abandoned Places Not to Be fealed Off—Ventilate Such Places 
by a Scale of Air—Ruvun Fan Continuously to Avoid Danger of Dust 
and Gas—Remove Dust and Sprinkle Roadways Once a Week 


ERMIT me to refer to two interest- 

ing questions relating to mine venti- 
lation, which were presented for dis- 
cussion at a recent meeting of the Coal 
Mining Institute of America and re- 
ported in Coal Age, Nov. 3, p. 734. The 
questions read as follows: 

1. ‘When a section of a mine is en- 
tirely worked out and abandoned would 
it be proper to seal off the section or 
should it be ventilated?” 

2. “In a mine in which firedamp has 
never been detected and which is 
worked entirely by open lights but in 
which only permissible explosives are 
used on account of the dryness of the 
dust, should the ventilating fan be run 
continuously or should it be stopped 
on Sundays, holidays or idle days?” 


DANGER IN SEALING OFF A SECTION 


In answer to the first question, let me 
say that, under no conditions could an 
abandoned part of a mine be sealed off. 
In my opinion, this is a very dangerous 
practice, owing to the liability of the 
accumulation of gas in such places that 
would be void of ventilation when 
sealed. 

Experience teaches that the gases, 
which always accumulate in poorly 
ventilated places, are chiefly carbon 
monoxide (CO) and carbon dioxide 
(CO.). As is well known, the first of 
these two gases is extremely poisonous. 

In a dry and dusty mine, the cutting 
off of the air by sealing an abandoned 
section would be liable to start slow 
combustion in the gob, owing to the 
resulting increase in temperature, par- 
ticularly if moisture is present in the 
workings. Under such _ conditions, 
large quantities of carbon monoxide 
would be produced, because of the 
limited supply of air. 


EXPLOSION MAy RESULT WHERE 
GAS Is PRESENT 


This gas is not only poisonous but 
inflammable. The danger is much in- 
creased if any considerable portion of 
methane or marsh gas is being given 
off from the roof or floor. The igni- 
tion of the gas from any cause would 
result in an explosion, as there is al: 
Ways sufficient free air within the 
sealed portion to make that possible. 

Should the roof be a hard sandstone 
and a fall of rock take place, it is pos: 
sible for sparks to be struck and ignite 
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the gas, which has been shown to have 
occurred in some instances, I believe. 

Again, it may happen that the oper- 
ator has in mind the purchase of ad- 
joining property when the headings 
reach the property line. In that case, 
large abandoned areas sealed off would 
prove a serious menace to safety, in 
the later development of the mine. 

It is practically impossible to seal off 
large areas so that air and gases will 
not pass in and out through the seals 
and crevices in the seam and enclosing’ 
strata. Where the intake air current 
is carried past such abandoned sections 
that are sealed it generally becomes 
foul before reaching the live workings, 

My conclusion is that it is highly un- 
safe to seal off large abandoned areas. 
Instead, they should be ventilated by 
a sufficient scale of air to prevent the 
accumulation of gases within the sec- 
tion. This has been my practice and I 
regard it as a safe one to follow. 


SAFETY REQUIRES A VENTILATING FAN 
To Br RUN CONTINUOUSLY 


The second question, regarding the 
stopping of the ventilating fan on Sun- 
days, holidays or at other idle times 
is a practical one and well worthy of 
discussion. It is stated that, in this 
case, the mine is worked by open lights. 

In my judgment, a ventilating fan 
should be run continuously, day and 
night. One reason for so doing is to 
avoid the increase in temperature in 
the mine that always occurs when the 
fan is stopped. Then, it will not be 
long, particularly in a large mine. for 
dangerous quantities of gas to accumu- 
late in the workings. 

It is a common thing, in mining prac- 
tice, for many rooms being driven to 
be poorly ventilated. Some are driven 
too far ahead of the air, or the break- 
small 


throughs are and little air 
reaches the working faces. These con- 
ditions favor the accumulation of 


blackdamp and other gases, which take 
time to remove, after the ventilating 
current is restored. 

It will generally be found that more 
time will be required to restore the 
air in these places and make them fit 
for work, and the cost will be greater 
than to keep the fan running con- 
tinuously at a speed sufficient to pre- 
vent the accumulation of gas. 

Again, there is always the possibility 








of a sudden breakdown of the fan venti- 


lating a mine. The operator will be 
fortunate if this does not occur at a 
time when he is striving to clear the 
mine of gas that has accumulated dur- 
ing an idle period. Only in exceptional 
cases, where the mine is not dry and 
dusty, would I consider it safe to shut 
down the fan on Sundays, holidays and 
other idle times. 
—, Tenn. 





MINE FOREMAN. 


Alabama Law re Gaseous Mines 


Important points relating to gassy 
mines not mentioned in the Alabama 
law—Pennsylvania law discrintinates 
clearly between mines that do and 
those that do not generate gas. 


EADING the last paragraph (c), in 

the answer to the second exam- 
ination question in Coal Age, Nov. 10, 
p. 769, I was surprised to find that 
several important points appear to be 
omitted in the Alabama law relating to 
mines generating gas. 

The portion of the question to which 
I refer reads as follows: “Does it (the 
Alabama Mining Law) discriminate be- 
tween gaseous and non-gaseous mines?” 
This question was asked at a recent 
first-class, mine foremen’s examination, 
held at Birmingham last July. 

The answer to this part of the ques- 
tion names three sections of the mine 
law that discriminate between mines 
generating gas and those free from gas. 
The requirements mentioned in these. 
three sections are the following: 


WHAT THE LAW REQUIRES IN RESPECT 
TO MINES GENERATING GAS 


Sec. 27, requires that the mine fore- 
man in charge of a gaseous mine shal] 
hold a first-class certificate. Sec. 30, 
specifies that the mine shall be sprayed 
or sprinkled; and Sec. 32, requires the 
employment, in such mines, of a com- 
petent fireboss and specifies his duties. 

The section states that the fireboss 
shall examine every working place, in 
the morning, before the men are per- 
mitted to enter for work, and inform 
each man in whose place he may have 
found a dangerous quantity of gas, tell- 
ing him of the condition of his place. 

It states, further, that the examina- 
tion shall be made by the fireboss every 
morning, using a safety lamp for that 
purpose. The fireboss is required to 
leave a conspicuous sign or mark at 
the neck of each room and at a point 
25 ft. distant from the face of each 
slope, drift or heading where gas is 
found in dangerous quantities. 

What is strange to me is that this 
should be the extent to which the Ala- 
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bama mining law discriminates between 
gaseous and non-gaseous mines. I fail 
to understand how an examination ful- 
filling these requirements would make 
known the true condition of a working 
place. 

First, no time is specified for the ex- 
amination to begin, which may be from 
two-and-one-half to three hours previ- 
‘ous to the men going to work. Neither 
is any mention made of the mark that 
the fireboss should leave at the face 
of each place examined, as evidence of 
his presence in the place that morning. 

.Finding gas in a place, the law re- 
quires the fireboss to leave a conspicu- 
ous mark or sign at the neck of a 
room, or at a point 25 ft. back from 
the face of a heading. Granting that 
this requirement will sufficiently warn 
a miner working in a room where gas 
has been found, let me ask, What about 
the entry or heading that is generating 
gas in dangerous quantity? 


WARNING INSUFFICIENT IN HEADINGS 


The entryman, hurrying to his work, 
looks for the mark, if he gets that far, 
which the fireboss is directed to leave 
25 ft. back from the face. Two-and- 
one-half hours before, the fireboss found 
gas at the face of this heading. Will 
any one deny that the chances are good 
for the miner’s open light to haye 
ignited this gas at a distance of 40 or 
50 ft. from the face, when he was ap- 
proaching for work? 

What appeals to me is the absence 
of any measure of safety provided by 
this requirement in the Alabama law. 
Moreover, does not the law require the 
fireboss to look for other dangers than 
gas, in each working place he examines, 
and report the same and hold back the 
checks of the men working in such 
places where danger is found? 

Allow me to contrast this feature of 
the Alabama iaw with the like require- 
ment in the Pennsylvania bituminous 
law, which makes the presence of gas, 
in dangerous quantity, depend on the 
gas being detected on the flame of an 
approved safety lamp, and requires that 
such places shall be worked with locked 
safety lamps. 

No one will deny that this is a pre- 
caution that insures safety. If the fire- 
boss has found gas in a place, the man 
working the place is not permitted to 
proceed to work, until the gas has been 
removed and the place made safe. 

Gans, Pa. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 


Do Years Make Safe Workers? 


Experience seema to breed indifference 
to danger — Man who thinks he 
“knows it all” is obstinate and diffi- 
cult to handle. 


O THE QUERY contained in the 
headline I answer an unequivocal 
“No.” The longer a miner works un- 
derground the less he thinks of the 
danger surrounding him and the more 
difficult it becomes to instill into him 
the need of carefulness. 
This does not apply to all classes of 
miners, but some have an idea that they 
“know it all.” A_ person can tell 
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them one thing and when he is gone 
they will do the exact contrary. A 
green man, 02. the other hand, can be 
made a good miner if the foreman ex- 
plains to hint carefully the work he is 
expected to do. In time he will become 
sn excellent miner. 

I think that in most mines a master 
miner should be employed who under- 
stands all phases of coal getting. ‘This 
is not needed except in an operation 
where few skilled miners are to be 
found and where most of the workmen 
come out of the shop or from the farm. 

Rawdon, Quebec. C. MCMANIMAN. 


Where Mining Laws Fail 


Many weak points in our state mining 
laws—Integrity of examining boards 
a controlling factor—Law providing 
for their appointment — Uncertified 
foremen to serve until next board 
meets. 


EING a firm believer in the cer- 

tification of mine officials, like 
many others, no doubt, I have been im- 
pressed with the excellent letter of 
Jchn Wall, Sr., Coal Age, Nov. 17, p. 
807, bearing on the value of the certifi- 
cate law. 

If any one has any misgivings, as to 
the practical value of that law in the 
operation of coal mines he needs but 
to refer to the citation of- its history 
in Pennsylvania, as outlined by Mr. 
Wall, whose dates and figures show 
clearly what has been accomplished in 
Pennsylvania. 


WHAT THE LAW HAS ACCOMPLISHED IN 
OTHER STATES 


Like facts could be shown in respect 
to every coal-mining state where cer- 
tification has been made a law. Every 
state has had its share of mine disas- 
ters; and a comparison of those that 
occurred before, with those following 
the enactment of the law requiring the 
certification of mine officials, will prove 
the value of that law in each instance. 
Pennsylvania does not stand alone in 
that regard. 

In our own state of Colorado we 
have been pleased to note that mine 
disasters have been materially de- 
creased, we might almost say, elimi- 
nated, through the strict observance of 
the requirements of the new law and 
the constant, thorough inspection and 
supervision of all work by the officials 
in charge. 

It is with some hesitancy that I offer 
a few suggestions on points essential 
to the safeguarding of mining opera- 
tions. Many or perhaps all of these 
points have been mentioned, at different 
times, in Coal Age; but I will briefly 
outline some of these as they recur to 
my mind. 


INTEGRITY OF STATE EXAMINING BOARDS 
IMPORTANT FACTOR 


First in order is the integrity of our 
examining boards. For this we must 
depend almost wholly on the personal 
honesty of the individual members of 
these boards. Of course, it is under- 
stood that immediately following the 
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organization of a board, each member 
takes a solemn oath before a duly au- 
thorized officer, pledging himself to 
perform the duties of examiner to the 
best of his ability. 

Every man on an examining board 
in recommending or rejecting the ap- 
plication of a candidate, is pledged to 
be governed solely by the evidence of 
the person’s qualifications, under the 
iaw, and his fitness for the position he 
desires, without consideration of any 
political or personal prejudices. 

Where the mining law requires the 
proper administering of such an oath 
to each board member, the result should 
insure the just and fair treatment of 
every candidate in the examination. 
But how many of our state mining laws 
make mention of the form of oath re- 
quired to be taken by board members 
upon being duly appointed. 


APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINING BOARDS 
SHOULD ELIMINATE POLITICS 


Let me say a word, here, as to the 
appointment of members of an examin- 
ing board and suggest what appeals to 
me as an ideal method of appointment. 
I will assume the entire field. is divided 
into three districts. At the proper 
time let the Governor notify a judge 
presiding in each district, asking two 
of them to appoint, from their respec- 
tive districts, a reputable coal miner, 
if possible, selecting men who hold first- 
class certificates. 

At the same time, in like manner, the 
third judge should be asked to select 
a mine owner or mine superintendent 
of good repute and standing, thus mak- 
ing three members to serve on the said 
board. The Governor himself should 
then choose a prominent coal-mining en- 
gineer as a fourth member of the board, 
while the chief mine inspector of the 
state would constitute a fifth member. 

It seems to me that this method of 
appointment would remove the board as 
far as possible from political influence. 
Each member would be a coal-m‘ning 
man and, let me add, it would be pref- 
erable to select each miner on the board 
from among those who hold certificates 
received at a previous examination. 


THE LAW IN PENNSYLVANIA 


In regard to the Pennsylvania law 
authorizing a mine superintendent to 
appoint an uncertified man as foreman, 
provided that, in the judgment of the 
superintendent, he has the same quali- 
fications as a certified man, I would 
only say that the law should have re- 
stricted the service of such an uncerti- 
fied foreman to the time of the holding 
of the next examination, when he should 
be compelled to get a certificate or give 
up his place as foreman. 

To my mind, such a reading of the 
law would, in no way, impair the re- 
quirement of certification of foremen 
and other mine officials. I will say in 
closing that, since certification became 
a law in Colorado, all superintendents 
are looking for certified men, believing 
that they make better and safer fore- 
men. RoBerT A. MARSHALL, 

Walsenberg, Colo. 
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Certifying Mine Superintendents 


What the Tennessee Mining Law re- 
quires of mine superintendents—In- 
stance of certified officials at one 
large colliery—Limiting the life of 
certificates advocated. 


OME of the remarks made in the 

interesting letter of John Rose, 
former district mine inspector in Ten- 
nessee, which appeared in the issue of 
Coal Age, Oct. 27, p. 684, surprised me 
greatly. In addition to what I said in 
a previous letter urging the certifica- 
tion of mine superintendents, I want to 
offer a few comments on this subject. 

I fully agree with Mr. Rose’s state- 
ment that “the superintendent looks 
after the construction work of the 
entire operation, both outside and inside 
of the mine.” On the other hand, I can 
hardly endorse his idea that the Ten- 
nessee mining law is lacking in its 
requirements regarding the qualifica- 
tions of the chief mine inspector of the 
state. 


CHIEF INSPECTOR’S QUALIFICATIONS 
REQUIRED IN TENNESSEE 


True, the law does not stipulate that 
the chief mine inspector shall hold a 
“Class-A” mine-foreman’s certificate, as 
is required of each district mine inspec- 
tor. But the law does particularly 
specify the qualifications the chief mine 
inspector is required to possess, in the 
following terms: 

No person shall be appointed chief mine 
inspector, unless he is possessed of a com- 
petent knowledge of chemistry, geology and 
mineralogy of Tennessee, so far as these 
sciences relate to mining, and has a prac- 
tical knowledge of mining engineering and 
the different systems of working and ven- 
tilating mines, and the nature and proper- 
ties of the noxious poisonous and explosive 
gases found in the mines and the best 
means of preventing dangers and _ the 
removal of same, and shall have had ten 
years’ experience in mining. 

Under this law, the chief mine inspec- 
tor of Tennessee is supposed to be a 
qualified man. I want to ask, How 
could it be known that a candidate for 
this position possesses the knowledge 
and the qualifications mentioned in the 
section of the law just quoted, unless 
this is proved by the examination of 
candidates for that office. 


Wuy Are Not MINE SUPERINTENDENTS 
CERTIFIED BY LAW? 


In this connection, allow me to state 
that if the law recognizes the need of 
qualified mine inspectors and requires 
their certification and (Sec. :12) the 
certification of mine foremen, assistant 
foremen and firebosses in the state, 
why does not the law require a like 
certification of mine superintendents, 
who oversee and direct the work of 
mine foremen? 

Speaking of an uncertified superin- 
tendent giving orders to a certified 
foreman that, if carried out, would 
endanger life, Mr. Rose says he sees 
“nothing to hinder the foreman from 
disobeying such orders.” 

No one will deny that a mine fore- 
man, in spite of his experience being in 
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conflict with the orders of the superin- 
tendent, will carry out those orders or 
get off the job. Many an experienced 
foreman, under such circumstances, has 
resigned and gone home rather than be 
responsible for doing what his expe- 
rience tells him would endanger the 
lives of men working in the mine. 


QUALIFIED MEN AT ONE LARGE 
COLLIERY 


Just here, let me cite one instance of 
a large coal operation, in Tennessee, 
where the general manager, the mine 
superintendent and the mine foreman 
are all holders of “Class-A,” mine- 
foreman certificates. The daily output 
of the mine exceeds 1,000 tons and 
safety-first is practiced in every branch 
of the work. 

Before closing, I want to endorse the 
suggestion of Mr. Rose regarding the 
limitation of the life of all certificates. 
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I would say the life of a certificate 
should not exceed four years, which is 
the length of time prescribed by law 
for the term of office of the chief mine 
inspector. 

To my mind, it would be well to do 
away with the issuing of “Class-C” and 
“Class-B” certificates. In my opinion, 
all mine foremen and assistant fore- 
men should have a full knowledge of 
mine gases and understand their danger 
and behavior in the mine, since gas is 
liable to be generated, at any time, in 
a mine classified as “‘non-gaseous.” 

I want to urge again the need of 
examining and certifying all mine 
superintendents, who are worthy of no 
greater consideration than mine fore- 
men by reason of their higher office and 
who are, in the end, responsible for 
what is done in the mine. 

Oscar H. JONES. 

Crawford, Tenn. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Best aiethod of Sinking a Shaft 


Shallow Shaft Sunk from Surface—-Method Safer, More Econom- 
ical and Better Than Driving an Upraise from the Mine Below 


N order to provide better ventilation 

in our mine, it has become necessary 
to sink an airshaft. The depth from 
the surface, at the point where it is 
proposed to sink this shaft, is only 
70 ft. The coal is overlaid with six 
feet of slate, above which are four feet 
of sandrock, the remaining strata being 
alternate clay and shale covered with 
a few feet of drift. It has been sug- 
gested that, for one or two reasons, it 
would be better to drive an upraise 
from the mine, instead of sinking the 
shaft from the surface. 

First, it will be necessary to locate 
the point on the surface that will be 
directly above the desired location in 
the mine. Second, in driving an up- 
raise, the material excavated can be 
dropped into the mine and there util- 
ized for building stoppings or stowed 
in the waste. In addition, there will be 
the saving of the expense for hoisting 
the excavated material and for draining 
the shaft by pumping. 

These advantages have appealed to us 
and we are writing this hoping to re- 
ceive the advice and suggestions of 
Coal Age and its many practical 
readers. SUPERINTENDENT. 
pal ide 








There is no question but that the 
points named by this correspondent are 
an advantage, in the driving of an up- 
raise, over the usual plan of sinking 
a shaft from the surface. On the other 
hand, when the need of employing men 
who have had experience in such work, 
and the increased danger to the work- 


men are considered, many will decide 
in favor of sinking this shallow shaft 
from the surface and will adopt such 
plan, unless there are particular reasons 
for doing otherwise. 

If a shaft is to be sunk from the sur- 
face the safest plan, in order to avoid 
any error in location, is to sink one or 
more drillholes on the proposed site. 
The position of these holes in the mine 
will enable an accurate location to be 
made on the surface. Again, a drillhole 
in the shaft, if kept clear, will afford 
ample means of drainage and avoid the 
necessity of pumping, during the time 
ef sinking. 

It will often happen that the cost 
of handling the excavated material, in 
driving an upraise and stowing it away 
in the waste places in the mine, will 
overbalance the cost of hoisting the 
same material to the surface, in sinking 
the shaft and dumping it in the usual 
manner. Expense for draining the 
shaft is obviated by the drillhole. 

Taking everything into consideration, 
we think that the sinking of a shallow 
shaft from the surface will not only 
be safer, but prove more economical and 
quicker, in the end, than to attempt 
to drive an upraise from the mine. In 
driving an upraise trouble increases 
where the strata are soft and not self 
supporting. In the present case, there 
are but ten feet of slate and sandrock, 
the remaining sixty feet being material 
that is not self-supporting, under gen- 
eral conditions. We shall be glad to re- 
ceive the suggestions and advice of 
practical miners, on these points. 


wee 


watts. 
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Examination Questions 


Answered 





Miscellaneous Examination Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION—If a breast is driven .a 
distance of 500 ft. on a rising grade of 
10 per cent, what vertical height has 
the breast attained above the gangway 
level and what should be the distance 
represented on the mine map? 

ANSWER—The distance of 500 ft. is 
assumed, in this case, to be measured 
on the pitch. The vertical rise, for a 
grade of 10 per cent, may be estimated 
as one-tenth of the pitch distance or 
50 ft. The corresponding horizontal 
distance is V 500? — 50? = V 247,500 
= 497.5 ft., which is the distance rep- 
resented on the mine map. If the map 
is drawn to a scale of 100 ft. to the 
inch, the measurement on the map is 
4.975 inches. 


QUESTION — Why are _ permissible 
powders safer than black powders? 

ANSWER—Permissible powders are 
safer than black powders for at least 
two reasons: 1. A smaller charge of 
the powder suffices to do the same work. 
2. Permissible powders are practically 
flameless. 


QUESTION—To light a mine with 200 
lamps of 16 cp. each, what amount of 
mechanical energy would have to be 
available for conversion into electricity? 

ANSWER—A 16-cp. lamp may be as- 
sumed to consume from 50 to 56 watts 
of energy. Estimating on the maxi- 
‘mum amount, the total electrical energy 
required would be 200 x 56 = 11,200 
The efficiency of the dynamo 
may be taken as 90 per cent and, since 
1 hp. is equivalent to 746 watts, the 
power transmitted by the belt driving 


the dynamo is 


11520002 i» 
ts 0.90 x 746 == LO: O35 hp. 


Now, assuming the efficiency of the 
engine driving the dynamo as 85 per 


cent, the total indicated horsepower 


(i.hp.) is 
16.68 
E hp. = 0.85 enl9:62. say; 20 hp. 


QUESTION—A siphon has its short 
leg, 10 ft. vertical, and long leg, 20 ft. 
vertical, and is 6 in. in diameter, with 
a total length of 100 yd. Find the 
flow, in gallons per hour, allowing for 


frictional resistance. 


ANSWER—It is never safe to calcu- 
late the discharge of a siphon without 
first ascertaining whether conditions 
are such that it will run dry, or in 


other words tend to empty itself, which 
will always be the case if the flow of 


water in the short leg, under atmos- 
pheric pressure, is less than the dis- 


-charge in the long leg, under gravity. 


At sea level, the water column sup- 
ported by the atmospheric pressure is 


practically 34 ft.; and, assuming that 
the short leg, in this case, is 100 ft. 
long and the long leg, say 200 ft. long 
and the uniform diameter of the pipe, 
6 in., the relative flow in each leg of 


the siphon, calculated independently, 
is as follows: 
Short leg, 
34 — 10 24 * 
508 x 6 + 100 ~ i12.4g— 9-18 
Long leg, 
C0 10 Ray 10 oho 9047 


2.08 X 6 + 200 212.48 


The flow in the shorter leg being the 
greater of the two, there is, therefore, 
no danger of this siphon running dry. 

The discharge of a 6-in. siphon 300 
ft. long, having a rise of 10 ft. and a 
fall of 20 ft., is calculated thus: 


ed gr | 820 x 6(20 — 10) 
7 2.08 x 6 + 300 





48,000 . 
aes Z0AMY = 446.18 gal. per min. 
= 36 \/ 339.48 hee 

The discharge of this siphon is, 


therefore, 60 x 446.18 = say 26,770 
gal. per hr. It is important that both 
ends of the siphon be submerged and 
that an air trap be provided at the 
crown or summit to collect the air given 
up by the water. 


QUESTION—Describe your course of 
action, as mine foreman, to comply 
with the state mining law, m case a 
fatal accident occurred in the mine 
under your charge. 

ANSWER—The duty of the mine 
foreman is to notify the superintendent 
or operator, who must, within twenty- 
four hours of the time of the accident, 
report the same to the chief of the De- 
partment of Mines and to the district 
mine inspector, giving full details in 
writing on the printed forms furnished 
by the Department of Mines (Sec. 83). 

QUESTION — As mine foreman at a 
gaseous mine, what instructions would 
you give to your firebosses relative to 
the performance of their duties and 
how would you ascertain whether or 
not your instructions had been obeyed? 

ANSWER—The foreman of a gassy 
mine must know that each fireboss he 
employs is competent and conscientious 
in the performance of his work. Each 
fireboss should be instructed to be at 
the mine, at least fifteen or twenty 
minutes before the time for him to be- 
gin his inspection, in order to. enable 
him to properly examine and prepare 
his lamp, ascertain the condition of the 
ventilating apparatus, note the barom- 
eter reading and feel assured that 
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there are no unusual conditions pre- 
vailing in the mine, as far as this can 
be ascertained from the surface. 

On entering the mine, each fireboss 
should proceed to his own district and 
make a careful examination of every 
working place, by following the air 
current, making careful tests with his 
lamp as he proceeds. He should be 
instructed, also, to note any other 
dangers than gas, in each place ex- 
amined, and to place the necessary 
danger signals where danger is found. 
Finally, on returning to. the bottom or 
entrance to the mine, each fireboss 
must make out a full report, stating 
what dangers, if any, he has found, 
giving the location and nature of each 
and withholding the checks of the men 
working in such places. 

By closely observing the conditions 
when, making his own rounds of the 
mine and by carefully reading the re- 
ports of each fireboss, the mine fore- 
man should be able to tell whether or 
not his instructions are obeyed. 


QUESTION—A certain mine has been 
abandoned and the adjoining mine is 
working towards the abandoned work- 
ings. State fully what you, as fore- 
man, would do to safeguard the men 
under your charge and comply with the 
mining law of West Virginia. 

ANSWER—As far as possible, the 
abandoned mine should be explored in 
the region lying next to the live work- 
ings that are approaching it. Where 
that is possible a careful survey should 
be made of the coal face and the sur- 
vey plotted on the present mine map. 
However, no reliance should be placed 
on any surveys; but advance headings 
should be driven toward the abandoned 
workings. These headings should be 
driven not over 8 ft. in width and pro 
tected by one borehole, kept 8 or 10 
yd. in advance of the face, and other 
holes drilled in each rib and making an 
angle of 45 deg. with the entry. These 
flankholes should not be less than 18 
or 20 ft. in depth. Only safety lamps 
should be used in driving these head- 
ings and wooden plugs should be kept 
ready for instant use in case a borehole 
strikes through into the abandoned 
works. 


QUESTION — (a) What precautions 
would you adopt to reduce to a mini- 
mum the production and distribution 
of coal dust in a coal mine? (b) What 
are the duties of a mine foreman re- 
garding dry and dusty conditions? 

ANSWER—(a) Use permissible pow- 
ders and make every effort to avoid 
shattering the coal by overcharging the 
hole in blasting. See that every shot 
is undermined and sidecut or both. In 
machine mining, load out all bug-dust 
and fine coal. Use dust-proof cars and 
avoid overloading them. Have all roads 
cleaned regularly. 

(b) Make and enforce strict regula- 
tions in regard to cleaning up the 
roads and working places, sprinkling 
and spraying them at regular short in- 
tervals and adopting means_ to 
humidify the air throughout the mine. 
Employ shotfirers to examine, charge 
and fire all shots that in their judg- 
ment are safe. 








The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 












now clear, according to a review of business conditions by 

Commerce Monthly for February. ‘Notwithstanding the severe 
depression during the past year,” the review continues, “purchases 
by the American people in terms of physical volume were sufficient 
to absorb to a large extent accumulated stocks so that a gradual 
increase in output of many classes of manufactures may be expected. 
Future needs must be supplied primarily from current production. 
This means greater business activity and explains the expansion in 
manufactures which has taken place in recent weeks. 

“The general tone of business during the first two weeks of 
January has been encouraging. The total physical volume of retail 
trade is good. Necessities are selling much better than are luxuries. 

“Unemployment is unquestionably widespread, but probably its 
extent has been somewhat overestimated. Special measures under- 
taken to lessen it, particularly public works, are doing much to 
alleviate its worst features. The major part of the production energy 
of the country is absorbed in clothing, feeding and sheltering the 
population. 

“Railroads have made notable gains in economy of operation, and 
improved credit conditions have definitely bettered their outlook, 
although traffic is at present disappointing in volume. The heavy 
decline in tonnage, serious as it has been, has primarily been the 
result of lessened shipments of coal, iron ore and similar heavy com- 
modities. Reasonable buying of rails, cars, locomotives and other 
equipment may be expected during the current year. 

“The year opens with promise of active building construction. 
Labor has not been liquidated and building costs therefore are still 
far above prewar levels, and are out of line with prices generally. 
This condition operates especially against building and construction 
for production of income, but not so heavily against individual enter- 
prises for personal occupancy, or public buildings and public works. 
Consequently the field of residence building and public construction 
offers the greatest promise.” 


[> real basis for confidence in the course of business in 1922 is 











Freight Loadings Gain 114,885 Cars 

Loadings of revenue freight dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 14 totaled 
720,877 cars, according to the 
American Railway Association. This 
Was an increase of 114,885 cars 
over the week before, which was, 
however, a holiday week owing to 
the observance of New Year’s day. 
The total was an increase of 5,022 
cars over the corresponding week 
in 1921 but 119,647 cars less than 
the corresponding week in 1920. 
Coal loading showed an increase of 
22.263 cars over the previous week, 
the total being 159,245 but this was 
23,551 cars less than during the 
same week last year. 

On Jan. 15 there were 593,298 
freight cars idle, compared with 
646,673 on Jan. 8, or a reduction 
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within that time of 53,375 cars. 
Surplus coal cars amounted to 195,- 
284 or a reduction of 24,160 within 
the week. 





D., L. & W. Shops Resume Work 


Approximately three thousand 
men employed in shops at the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road Co. in Scranton, Kingston and 
East Buffalo, N. Y., have resumed 
work after being idle three weeks. 





Smith & Wesson Plant Reopens 


Employees of Smith & Wesson, 
pistol manufacturers, Springfield, 
Mass., returned to work Monday, 
Jan. 16, when a wage reduction of 
20 per cent went into effect. The 
plant had been closed since last July 
owing to business conditions. 








Better Times for Anthracite Region 

The Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Bureau, a division of the State 
Department of Labor and Industry, 
sees better days ahead for the an- 
thracite coal industry. Its report 
for Jan. 15 shows 315,000 unem- 
ployed persons in the State. The 
report of the bureau on conditions 
in the Scranton district is as 
follows: “With the return to work 
of the striking miners at several 
collieries of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. in Luzerne and Lackawanna 
counties industrial peace reigns once 
more throughout the district. This 
settlement affects approximately 
12,000 men. The increased demand 
for domestic sizes of anthracite coal 
seems to indicate that a better day 
iseat. hand. 





New Darco Plant for Texas 


The Atlas Powder Co. has begun 
construction work on a new plant 
for the Darco Corporation at Mar- 
shall, Texas, according to an an- 
nouncement by W. J. Webster, presi- 
dent of the company. The new plant 
is designed to have an annual capac- 
ity of 6,000 tons of Darco, a carbon 
for use in refining and purifying 
sugar, edible oils, lactose, maltose, 
gelatine, drugs and chemicals. 





Obtains Big Powder Contract 


The Du Pont Powder Co. an- 
nounces that it has received a con- 
tract from the Argentina govern- 
ment for a million pounds of military 
smokeless powder. This contract 
will be filled at Carney’s Point, N. 
J., and will keep the plant busy for 
about six months. 





Hoover Sees Business Gain 


Indications of improved business 
conditions throughout the country 
were declared Jan. 23 by Secretary 
Hoover to be evidenced in the in- 
creased orders for equipment being 
placed by the railroads. The rail- 
roads, Mr. Hoover said, report that 
their inventories of 1920 and dur- 
ing government control have been 
practically worked off and they must 
assume the purchasing of equipment: 
This, he declared, was a healthy sign 
from a manufacturing point of view. 

The Illinois Central R.R has placed 
orders for 2,100 all steel freight cars. 
The Haskell-Barker Co. received 700, 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 
and the Standard Steel Car Co. 
500 each, and the Western Steel 
Car & Foundry Co. 400. The Illi- 
nois Central Railroad also has placed 
orders for 2,000 gondola cars. The 
Seaboard Air Line greeted the new 
year with an order for 1,500 to 2,000 
cars. Orders for additional freight 
cars are expected to be placed 
shortly by the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy for about 7,000 cars. 
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Senator Kenyon Classifies Coal as a Public Utility 


Makes Personal Report on West Virginia ‘‘ War,’’ Suggest- 
ing to Congress a National Industrial Code and a Federal 
Arbitration Board to Handle All Mine-Labor Controversies 


distribution should be conducted with the public’s 

interest predominant. This is the conclusion upon 
which Senator William S. Kenyon, of Iowa, bases a striking 
report filed in the Senate on Friday, Jan. 27, in which he 
suggests an industrial code for the settlement of disputes in 
the mining industry and proposes that a federal board of 
three operators, three workmen and three representatives 
of the public adjudicate such disputes. 

The report is an individual one made by the Senator fol- 
lowing an investigation of the troublous West Virginia and 
Kentucky border region, where the “civil war” of 1920 and 
1921 was fought over the issue of 
unionism. The investigation was made 
by a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of 
which Senator Kenyon was chairman. 

Incorporation of labor unions is 
urged in a minority report from the 
Labor Committee of the Senate. The 
report is signed by Senator Phipps, of 
Colorado; Senator Warren, of Wyom- 
ing, and Senator Sterling, of South 
Dakota. The practice of labor unions 
without legal.responsibilities entering 
into contracts with operators who are 
bound by such agreements is un- 
American, the report states. 

Senator Kenyon formulated his in- 
dustrial code upon the basis of a “bill 
of rights” for both mine workers and 
employers, as shown on the next page. 
The complete industrial code which 
the Senator will give direction to 
whatever action Congress may take, 
follows: 

1. Coal is a public utility and in its pro- 
duction and distribution the public interest 
is predominant. 

2. Human standards should be the con- 
straining influence in fixing the wages and 
working conditions of mine workers. 

3. Capital prudently and honestly invested in the coal industry 
should have an adequate return sufficient to stimulate and accel- 
erate the production of this essential commodity. 

4, The right of operators and miners to organize is recognized 
and affirmed. This right shall not be denied, abridged, or interfered 
with in any manner whatsoever, nor shall coercive measures of 
any kind be used by employers or employees, or by their agents 
or representatives, to compel or to induce employers or employees 
to exercise or to refrain from exercising this right. 

5. The right of operators and of miners to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing is recognized and 
affirmed. 

6. The miners who are not members of a union have the right 
to work without being harassed by fellow workmen who may 
belong to unions. The men who belong to a union have the right 
to work without being harassed by operators who do not believe 
in unionism. The organizations have a right to go into non-union 
fields and by peaceable methods try to persuade men to join the 
unions, but they have no right to try and induce employees to 
violate contracts which they have entered into with their em- 
ployers, and the operators on the other hand have the right by 
peaceable means to try to persuade men to refrain from joining 
the unions. 

7. The right of all unskilled or common laborers to earn an 
adequate living wage sufficient to maintain the worker and his 
family in health and reasonable comfort, and to afford an oppor- 
tunity for savings against unemployment, old age, and other con- 
tingencies is hereby declared and affirmed. Above this basic wage 
for unskilled workers, differentials in rates of pay for other mine 
workers shall be established for skill, experience, hazard of em- 
ployment, and productive efficiency. 

8. The right of women to engage in industrial occupations is 
reeognized and affirmed; their rates of pay shall be the same as 
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those of male workers for the same or equivalent service per- 
formed; they shall be accorded all the rights and guarantees 
granted to male workers and the conditions of their employment 
shall surround them with every safeguard of their health and 
strength and guarantee them the full measure of protection which 
is the debt of society to mothers and to potential mothers. Few 
women are engaged in any way in mining, but it may be as well 
to announce this proposition as to pass it by. 

9. Children under the age of 16 years shall not be employed in 
the industry unless permits have been issued under state authority. 

10. Six days shall be the standard work week in the industry 
with one day’s rest in seven. The standard work day shall not 
consist of more than eight hours a day. 


11. Punitive overtime shall be paid for 
hours worked each day in excess of the 
standard workday. 


12. When a dispute or controversy arises 
between operators and mine workers, there 
should be no strike or lockout, pending a 
conference or a hearing and determination 
of the facts and principles involved. 

Senator Kenyon’s report covers 25 
printed pages, the main part being 
devoted to argument for amicable 
settlement of industrial disputes. He 
reviews the issues between the oper- 
ators and the unions in the contro- 
versy in which he defends the posi- 
tions taken by each side, and condemns 
likewise unlawful practices alleged to 
have been performed by both. Neither 
operator nor union is spared from 
criticism. 

“There is little use in reviewing the 
evidence or of entering into an elabo- 
rate discussion of the causes of the 
present industrial controversy in West 
Virginia,” he says. “The issue i8 
plain. The operators will not employ 
men belonging to the unions, as they 
believe they will become agitators. 
On the other hand the United Mine 
Workers of America are determined 
to unionize these fields, which are practically the only large 
and important coal fields in the United States not unionized. 
Thus we have a situation of two determined bodies trying 
to enforce what they believe are rights, which rights are dia- 
metrically opposed to one another—an irresistible force 
me2ting an immovable body. In such case there can be 
nothing but trouble.” 

After stating the claims of the operators and unions as 
presented to the committee, the Senator adds: 

“There have been violations of law on both sides of this 
controversy. There has been an arrogance upon both sides, 
seeming to indicate that, in the opinions of some of the 
leaders, the question was entirely one between the operators 
and the workers. Both sides have been forgetful of the 
great third party—the public—which has a vital interest 
in preserving industrial peace, especially in a region fur- 
nishing the percentage of coal that this region furnishes. 

“Tf this matter is none of Congress’s business, as is inti- 
mated in some of the briefs, then this committee should not 
have been appointed, but the intimation is merely a confirma- 
tion of the arrogance of those who assume that the public 
has no interest whatsoever in these matters. If it is no 
business of the National Government, then federal troops 
should not have been requested to preserve peace. 

“A few particular things in the evidence perhaps should 
be referred to. A great deal is said in argument as to the 
change in the constitution of the United Mine Workers and 
substitution of the words relative to the mine workers of 
the ‘full social value of their product,’ sold and consumed, 
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EMPLOYERS’ RIGHTS 
As Proposed in Senator Kenyon’s Industrial Code 


They have a right to operate their plants on a non- 
union basis or on a union basis. They have the right to 
employ men whether those men belong to a union or 
not. They have the right to discharge men because they 
belong to a union or to discharge them because they do 
not belong to a union. They have the right not to 
employ men if they do not desire to do so. 

They have no right to use force and violence to keep 
men out of a county who are there for the purpose of 
inducing men to join the union. 

They have the right to protect their property. The 
fundamental of protection, however, should be upon the 
state. It is the duty of the state to protect the properties 
of the operators if anyone attempts to use force and 
violence against them. There is no right in public policy 
or public morals for the operators to pay the salaries 
of deputy sheriffs. The state police power and private 
police power cannot work together. The state cannot 
abdicate its function of protecting the public. 





ie 





in place of the words ‘equitable share of the value of their 
product.’ If this means, as is claimed by the operators, 
that the miners are claiming ‘full social value’ of the coal 
produced, leaving no compensation for property, of course, 
the same is indefensible and entirely un-American. 

“It is rather unfortunate for the United Mine Workers 
that they adopted such a provision, which cannot receive the 
sanction of thoughtful men and women, and the explanation 
thereof has not been satisfactory.” 

The Senator thinks it is amazing that anyone would seek 
to defend the astounding situation of deputy sheriffs who 
are paid by operators performing general duties of deputy 
sheriffs and not merely defending the property of their 
employers. 

He refrains from discussing the check-off system as 
questions involved therein are pending in the courts. 

The Senator refers to the claim of the operators that the 
union intends to obtain a monopoly of the production of 
coal and to be in a position April 1 to stop industry and 
freeze people into acceding to their demands. 

Referring to federal troops being sent into the region, to 
stop the famous march of the miners on Logan and Mingo 
counties, Senator Kenyon characterizes the march as “an 
indefensible performance.” He says the whole story is one 
of disregard for and breaking of laws; of denials of con- 
stitutional rights; of a spirit of suspicion, hate and retalia- 
tion on both sides that does not augur well for industrial 
peace, and that there must be some change of feeling and 
some mutual concessions before peace will be re-established. 
He believes there must be some remedy under which the 
rights of both parties will be protected, and also those of 
the people, which are paramount. 

“It is abhorrent to think that industrial troubles can 
only be settled by force, riot and bloodshed; that no basis 
can be established for adjustment of these difficulties,” he 
adds. “Will not employers recognize the right of labor to 
a larger participation in the wealth which it creates? Will 
unionized labor not recognize the right of men to earn a 
living even though they do not belong to the unions?” 

He believes a solution can be worked out along the lines 
of the President’s message to Congress in December which 
will apply to disputes in basic industries. He denies that 
the President had in mind the proposed Kansas Industrial 
Court law. 

The Senator says certain restrictions upon personal lib- 
erty, however regrettable in theory, must be imposed in prac- 
tice in order that greater damage may not be done to the 
body politic. 

He says the Kansas Industrial Court law cannot be a 
success because it had no underlying code of rules or prin- 
ciples which are regulatory or mandatory upon the court, 
and parties coming before it can invoke no bill of rights. 
He says the court is based upon a violation of previous 
experience, in this country and abroad, arising from legisla- 
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MINERS’ RIGHTS 
Under Senator Kenyon’s Proposed Industrial Code 


1. Men have the right to organize peaceably in trade 
unions and to bargain collectively through their chosen 
representatives. The exercise of their right to organize 
does not include coercive measures of any kind to induce 
persons to join their unions, nor to induce employers to 
bargain or deal therewith, nor to intimidate or harass 
non-union men associated with them. 

2. While the right to strike now exists there is no 
right by violence or threats or interference to keep other 
men from taking the places of the strikers. They may 
peaceably dissuade men from taking their places. 

3. Men who are not members of the union have a right 
to work without being harassed by fellow workmen who 
may belong to unions. Men who belong to unions have 
a right to work without being harassed by operators 
who do not believe in unionism. The miners have a right 
to go into non-union fields and by peaceable methods to 
try to persuade men to join the union, but they have 
no right to try to induce employees to violate contracts. 











tion prohibiting strikes, and that it aims to solve a problem 
in human adjustments with an arbitrary, rigid and unre- 
stricted judicial fiat. On the other hand the tribunal he 
advocates is based on a code of principles sanctioned by in- 
dustrial usage. 

He favors limiting the proposed industrial code to the 
mining industry in an effort to compose difficulties with 
equal and exact justice to capital, labor and the public, and 
that production may be stabilized and stimulated. 

Senator Kenyon reviews the various futile efforts that 
have been made in this country during the past two years 
to project a new industrial code to be used as a basis for 
the settlement of industrial disputes. The Transportation 
Act of early 1920 enumerated seven principles for such a 
code and the Railroad Labor Board enunciated sixteen addi- 
tional ones. Thus by action of Congress, supplemented by 
the Railroad Labor Board, a code of twenty-three funda- 
mentals was laid down to govern in determining wages, 
working conditions and industrial relations for railroads. 
The Senator says this is exactly what Congress should do 
now for the coal industry. 

He then discusses the legal aspects of the right of an 
employer to employ or discharge employees, quoting the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Hitchman Coal & Coke 
Co. case. He says in this case the holding apparently is 
that the employer has a constitutional right to employ men 
who belong to a union but that there is a fair inference 
that this right may be modified by a proper exercise of the 
paramount police power. 

This right, he believes, can be restricted by positive act 
of Congress, depending upon whether the public welfare re- 
quired the principle of collective bargaining to be conceded 
to the workers as a legal right. 

He refers to conflicting opinions in this regard, one group 
claiming that collective bargaining can be carried out only 
through the employees of the particular industry, and that 
the employees are not entitled to have agents representing 
them who are not members of the working force of the 
particular establishment. After quoting the operators and 
the President on the right of labor to organize he says 
“there is apparently some conflict between the two.” 

The Senator claims no originality or sanctity for his 
views, as they may be faulty, but he believes they offer some 
solution for the difficulties. He contends that Congress is 
economically impotent if it cannot devise some plan to bring 
about a better situation in industrial life. He has no pride 
of opinion in his views and would be glad to accept any 
other plan that might seem better. He will later introduce 
a bill covering the propositions laid down. 





THE INDUSTRIAL MEDIUM now most needed is one that can 
make ghosts walk.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 





THE REASON BUSINESS CONDITIONS are unsettled is because 
so many accounts are.—EHlizabeth Journal. 
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Most Industries Favor Lowering Coal Freights First, 
Also Urging Relatively Heavier Cuts 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


state Commerce Commission at the hearing on the 

proposed reduction of railroad freight rates is being 
asked what commodities should be favored in the matter 
of rate reduction, it is believed that the commission has in 
mind the application of different amounts of reductions 
even among basic commodities. This view is strengthened 
by the way in which testimony was developed to show that 
the relative increase in coal rates was much greater than 
in iron-ore rates. 

In the majority of cases the witnesses would include coal 
among the commodities which should have the greatest 
reduction. Many witnesses have expressed the belief that 
coal should be favored to a greater extent than their own 
commodities. Nearly all the representatives of the iron 
and steel industry and associated activities expressed the 
opinion that it is more important to have a reduction in the 
rate on coal than on steel products. Other industries which 
ask that coal be included among the commodities favored 
are cement, roofing, asphalt, brick, building tile, paving 
brick, lime and glass. Even witnesses for the construction 
industry testified that building is being interfered with be- 
cause of the high cost of coal. One of the lumber witnesses 
said coal should be favored before lumber. Most witnesses 
have suggested the removal of the 1920 increases. 

During the past week it has become increasingly evident 
that the commission is determined to know where it is going 
before it authorizes any reduction. It is apparent that 
the members will take no chances and are not going to 
undertake an experiment with the rate structure. 
insisting on facts, and their questions indicate that reduc- 
tions will be calculated carefully before they are made. 


EXTENSION OF RAILROADS Must BE CONSIDERED 


The commission seems to have been impressed particularly 
by the point made by George H. Cushing that railroad ex- 
tension must be considered when a new rate level is in con- 
templation. The fact that there was a net reduction 
in railroad mileage last year and that in a normal year 
the railroads are taxed to their utmost to furnish passable 
service seems to have deeply impressed the commission. 
Since Mr. Cushing brought up the question several witnesses 
have referred to the future adequacy of railroads and have 
stressed the fact that inefficient transportation is the last 
thing they want. Members of the commission have asked 
nearly every witness: ‘Would you prefer lower rates to 
assurance of service?” Some have replied that service is 
relatively more important than the freight rate but most 
of those testifying have indicated that they will take chances 
on the service if the rate is reduced. 

While the commission, in announcing the hearing, stated 
that no consideration was to be given differentials, it is 
evident that they must come in for some consideration. It 
was pointed out by a witness for the byproduct coke indus- 
try that they are more interested in differentials than in a 
lower rate, as under the present rates byproduct coke is 
penalized heavily, he said, in favor of beehive coke. Ap- 
parently the commission is considering coal and coke as a 
single commodity, with the probabilities favoring the same 
treatment for coke as for coal. 

That the coal producers were wise in presenting a solid 
front—by having their case presented by a single witness— 
has been demonstrated amply as the case of other com- 
modities has been presented. In addition to losing the ad- 
vantages that go with a single clear-cut presentation, the 
divergence of views presented by different witnesses has 
had the effect of weakening the presentation of several 
commodities. 

The further evidence that the commission is going to be 
doubly sure before taking action tends to the belief that it 
may be later than April 1 before a decision can be handed 


G siste nearly every witness appearing before the Inter- 
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down. Practically all those in attendance are agreed that 
the opinion cannot be rendered before April 1. 

It is known that some of the witnesses who will appear 
for the public will oppose vigorously any horizontal reduc- 
tion in rates. Arguments will be made for a scientific read- 
justment, and it is not improbable that a plea will be made 
for higher rates on certain first-class commodities with the 
idea of making possible greater reductions in the rates on 
low-grade freight. 

The commission has revised the schedule to some extent. 
The testimony of the public and shippers as to the general 
aspects of the case is to be completed Feb. 4. Other 
assignments are as follows: Vegetable oil and soap, Feb. 
8; grain, flour and agricultural products, Feb. 9; railway 
labor organizations, Feb. 10 and 11; canned goods and whole- 
sale groceries, Feb. 15; fruits and vegetables, Feb. 16 and 
17; milk, cream and dairy products, Feb. 18; beverages and 
beverage containers, waste materials, Feb. 20; live-stock and 
packing-house products, Feb. 21 and 22; petroleum and 
petroleum products, Feb. 28 and 24; other commodities, 
Feb. 25. 


Central Pa. Bituminous Coal Output Falls 
To 9.60 Per Cent of U. S. Total 


RODUCTION of bituminous coal in central Pennsylvania 
during 1921, according to tabulations by the Central 
Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association, dropped to 9.60 
per cent of the total produced in the United States, the 
percentage having been much higher in prevous years. 
Output by months in thousands of net tons was as follows: 





Per Cent 
rom 
United Central 
States Pa. 

Month 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1921 1921 
VADs caesen ts 5,104 4,637 oP ih 3 4,562 3,865 39,840 09.70 
Reb ts.deees 4,351 4,666 3,148 3,763 3,238 30,794 10.52 
Marie s.33 5,261 5,318 3,482 5,196 3,274 29,839 10.97 
Apr 3.8 Saemats 4,497 5,084 3,405 4,429 ade 28,410 09.77 
WES Wias wo asreh ic 4,841 5,215 3,650 4,287 3,185 34,316 09.28 
TRING SS Lin thew 5,044 5,393 3,831 4,621 3,283 32,509 10.10 
Ful ys cohen ws 4,851 5,590 4,387 4,891 2,947 30,842 09.56 
UE Sc tae 5,139 5,702 4,832 5,161 3,255 34,241 09.51 
Sept.. 4,717 5,104 4,865 5,347 3,196 35,014 09.13 
Oct... 5,311 5,266 5,581 5,331 3,893 43,921 08.86 
INOV: neces Sr w/e) 4,138 1,205 5,170 3,220 35,895 08.87 
Deen Gees . 4,367 4,402 3,045 5,414 2,935 31,369 09.36 

ovale ater « 58,658 60,515 46,546 58,172 39,066 406,990 09.60 
Per Cent of 

SS. Pro- 
duction... 10.63 10.44 10.16 10.39 9.60 


U. S. Will Encourage Legitimate Trade 
Associations, Daugherty Says 


T is probable that the Department of Justice will not 

issue a formal statement defining the scope of activities 
which may be followed by trade associations under the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the Hardwood lumber case. 
Attorney General Daugherty says that while the Depart- 
ment of Justice desires to give to business the most accurate 
information regarding trade associations, the department 
adheres to the court’s decision, which he regards as far- 
reaching, emphatic and clear. Associations doing a legiti- 
mate service for business will be encouraged but the de- 
partment will not make concessions to organizations which 
would tend to weaken or abandon the rule laid down by the 
court in the lumber case. 


COAL AGE INDEX 


The indexes to Coal Age are furnished free to all who 
ask for them. The index for the last half of 1921 will soon 
be ready for distribution. A copy can be had by addressing 
a postcard to the subscription department of Coal Age. 
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Bill to Create Coal Commission Introduced 
In New York Legislature 


SSEMBLYMAN Thomas F. Cosgrove, of Richmond 

County, Greater New York, introduced in the Legisla- 
ture at Albany Jan. 26 a measure to regulate the coal and 
wood industries in the State of New York. While the 
measure is aimed especially at the distribution of coal and 
the prices charged therefor, it covers the production, trans- 
portation, manufacture, storage, distribution and sale of 
coal and coal products and wood. 

A commission of five members is provided for in the bill, 
to consist of the Commissioner of Health and four others 
to be appointed by the Governor, to serve without pay, 
but to receive their traveling expenses, also their office 
expenses. Coal is to be regulated as a health measure. 

A voluminous system of reporting to the commission is 
provided. The coal producer reports to the commission the 
names and addresses of distributors who buy from him, to- 
gether with the quantities and price; then the distributor has 
to tell to what dealers he sold it; after that the dealer tells 
to what individuals he sold it and how much he got for it; 
the consumer does not have to report. 

After that the commission issues an order. If all five com- 
missioners agree on the order, it becomes mandatory and 
anyone having the temerity to disobey it is liable to $500 fine 
or imprisonment for one year, or both. If only four out 
of five commissioners agree on an order, the order is simply 
filed and it becomes a recommendation. 

The measure itself bears all the earmarks of a milk com- 
mission bill introduced in the New York Legislature last 
year. The members of the commission are to be kept honest 
by not allowing them to hold political office while they serve 
as such or for one year after surrendering their jobs. 


McDougall Shows Why Nova Scotia Scale 
Should Be Lowered Considerably 


HE Board of Conciliation appointed to investigate the 

wage dispute between the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
and the coal miners in its employ, now sitting at Halifax, 
N. S., gave a hearing to vice-president D. H. McDougall of 
the corporation Jan. 20. He declared that business could 
not be carried on at the recent rate of wages and that the 
wage proposed was the highest that could be paid if com- 
petition and the general demand for lower prices was to be 
met. He reviewed at length the coal situation in the United 
States and the general deflation in wages and prices, stating 
that the coal sales of the corporation had steadily declined 
month by month, owing to the heavy importation of coal 
from the United States at prices with which his company 
could not compete because of the high cost of production 
in the Nova Scotia mines. 

In summarizing the corporation’s position Mr. McDougall 
said that the cost of production since 1914 had increased 
224 per cent, that the earnings of the miners had increased 
by not less than 140 per cent; yet the increase in the cost 
of living at the coal mines was not more than 50 per cent. 
The company’s prices for coal were 30 per cent less than those 
of 1921. The ability of the companies to pay wages depended 
on their ability to sell coal, which without a reduction of 
wages of approximately 35 per cent could not be mined and 
sold without loss at the prices now prevailing and likely to 
prevail in 1922. 


Name Committee to Settle Demurrage Bills 
Of Old Tidewater Coal Exchange 


N order to clear up, if possible, the confusion which has 

arisen in connection with the demurrage bills rendered 
by the railroads and computed by the old Tidewater Coal 
Exchange for the months of January to April, 1919, inclusive, 
a committee composed of W. A. Marshall, John Crichton and 
Harry J. Hughes has been appointed. Shippers have been 
unable to reconcile the bills with their records and cor- 
respondence with the various railroads seems to have added 


to the confusion rather than point to a solution. To effect 
an adjustment of the matter the committee suggests that 
it will be necessary to organize a force of accountants, in 
charge of someone who is thoroughly familiar with this 
demurrage matter, to meet the expense of which a contribu- 
tion based upon 5 per cent of the demurrage bills rendered 
by the railroads is to be sent to the committee. Checks 
should be made payable to W. A. Marshall, chairman, 25 
Beaver St., New York City. 


Extent of Shutdown of Bituminous Mines 
In 1919 Strike Shown by Survey 


ERCENTAGES of capacity of bituminous mines closed 

down on account of the strike of union miners in 1919, 
taken from the weekly reports of production and running 
time furnished by operators of about 3,000 mines to the 
Geological Survey, are shown in the accompanying table. 
The percentage used represents the average condition for 
an entire week, but for a selected week—the one in which 
the strike reached a maximum in the particular district. In 
many fields the strike was 100 per cent effective from 
Nov. 1 to the middle of December. In some other districts 
the men were out for only a week or two. In still others 
there was a gradual drift back to work extending over sev- 
eral weeks. Furthermore, the week of maximum stoppage 
did not come in all fields at the same time. For these 
reasons the shutdown was never quite as complete as shown 
in the table, though almost as complete during the first 
week of the strike. 

The Survey, of course, has no data as to the number of 
union miners, but its official records of production during 
the strike of 1919 shows how each district responded to the 
strike call. Since 1919, of course, there have been changes 
in the extent of the union organization. The anthracite 
region, also, is organized. 


STRENGTH OF MINERS’ UNION IN 1919 STRIKE 
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District strike (Net Tons) (Net Tons) 
Central Pennsylvania 
Section A (P. R. R. and 
connections). . 67 225,000,000 16,750,000 
Section B (N. Y. C. and 
connections). . 99 a16,000,000 15,840,000 
Section C (B. R. & P. and 
other roads). . Pe 91 a20,629,000 18,772,006 
Northern Pennsy lvania..... 100 8,051,000 8,051,000: 
Pittsbureh. baer ae 100 48,299,000 48,299,000: 
West Virginia Panhandle... 61 3,255,000 1,986,000 
Westmoreland, Latrobe, 
ptpenebark A and pal ie 3] 17,701,000 885,000 
Connellsville. . : 0 35,677,000 0 
Somerset. . et: 6 7,194,000 432,000 
Cumberland-Piedmont..... 98 7,073,000 6,932,000 
Fairmont, W. Va... its 690 20,104,000 18,094,000 
Northern Ohio. . 100 30,287,000 30,287,000 
Michigan. . Peer St 100 1,465,000 1,465,000 
Southern Ohio..n 0 ne 100 15,768,000 15,768,000 
ea Kentucky. . 70 7, 109,000 4,976,000 
Hazard, Ky. pas 0 2,364,000 1,173,000 ~° 
Kanawha. erent 88 613,324,000 11,725,000 
Kenova- Thackers:) aaa 0 7,024,000 0 
LOmanive § uae a> eee eee 0 1 0.307.000 0 
New Rivets... ues =. sakes 98 9,292,000 9,106,000 
Winding Gulf.. 0 5,156,000 0 
Pocahontas and Tug. River. 0 23,128,000 0. 
Southwestern Virginia... .. 8 9,041,000 723,000 
Southern Appalachian..... 100 e11,712,000 11,712,000 
Harlan.. 9 d60 43,202,000 1,925,000: 
Alabama and Georgia. Ae 48 19,252,000 9,241,000 
Western Kentucky. . 58 10,833,000 6,283,000 
Indisna.4. c..cnten <a enee 100 30,679,000 30,679,000 
Tilinois. 100 89,291,000 89,291,000 
Towa. 100 8,192,000 a 192,000: 
NissOuri ea oh eee 99 5,668,000 5,611,000: 
Kansas sseev ir) a eee 99 7,562,000 7,486,000: 
Arkansas! ax) Ssh 100 2,227,000 2,227,000 
Oklahoma. 100 4,813,000 4,813,000: 
Texas... €50 2,261,000 1,131,000 
North Dakota. . ; 630 720,000 216,000 
Montana. See Sk e90 4,533,000 4,079,000: 
Colorado, Mant eee 55 12,408,000 6,824,000 
Utaha thee tees ee 0 5,137,000 
New Mexico. . BA 15 4,023,000 603,000 
Washington.!... fa: . eae. 100 4,082,000 4,082,000 
Wisroming * ydcaee ithe eee e95 9,438,000 8, 966, 000 
Total Aer ieere Yee 71.6 579,281,000 414,625,000 


(a) Apportionment of total production for central Pennsylvania between 
(b) Includes all high-Volatile mines in 
southern West Virginia not included in the New River, Logan and Kenova- 

(c) Includes Tennessee and southeastern Kentucky outside of 
( ) Of the tonnage of Harlan County Operators’ Association, 
81 per cent was c’osed, but the Lynch mines continued to operate. 


Sections A, B, and 


Thacker districts. 
Harlan Coun'y. 


estima‘ed. 


Maximum per cent 
of district capacity production 
closed during 1919 


‘ partly estimated. 


District 
in 1918 


Apparent maximuny 
annual output 
of union fields 
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Southern Ohio and Pittsburgh Coal Producers Post 
Reduced Wage Scales Effective April 1 


demands for a wage reduction. They usually let the 

union do the initial proposing. Southern Ohio Coal 
operators on Saturday, Jan. 28, followed the action taken by 
the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association on Jan. 26 in 
putting precedent to one side. Both associations have de- 
elared that after April 1, when their present contracts come 
to an end, they will not collect the “check-off” and will pay 
a reduced scale of wages. 

Acting on their own initiative, the southern Ohio pre- 
ducers formulated a scale which provides for reductions from 
the present scale of from 30 to 47 per cent and elimination 
of the check-off. It was announced Saturday, Jan. 28. The 
scale will be submitted to the miners with the request that it 
be accepted by March 1, to become effective April 1, when 
the present wage agreement expires. The new pick-mining 
scale is 77c. per ton, as compared with the present scale of 
$1.11; machine mining is to be paid at the rate of 60c. a ton, 
as against 94c. at present; the reduction in day wages is 
from $7.50 to $4 and in some cases $3.75 per day. 

The operators point out that the new scale is considerably 
higher than that prevailing in 1916 and in formulating it due 
consideration was given to present economic conditions, 
wages paid in other industries, the reduction in the cost of 
living and mining scales now being paid in other districts, 
especially the non-union districts of West Virginia. 

Lee Hall, president of the Ohio organization of United 
Mine Workers, said nothing could be done with the scale 
until after the international convention, Feb. 14. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Producers Association announced its 
new scale after a meeting held Thursday, Jan. 26. The scale, 


Re tenes indeed do union operators state in advance their 


Wage Demands Would Add $1.30 Per Ton 


To Anthracite Price, Operators Assert 


> 
OMPLIANCE with the demands of the anthracite mine 
workers for a 20-per cent increase in contract rates 
and $1 a day increase for all day men would mean an 
advance of at least $1.30 a ton in the mine price of do- 
mestic sizes of hard coal, according to a statement issued 
Jan. 24 by the General Committee of Anthracite Operators. 

The statement, which also declares that the cost of 
production would be increased 78.4¢c. a ton, is the first 
to be issued by the operators since the United Mine 
Workers adopted their new wage demands at their tri- 
district convention at Shamokin, Pa., Jan. 17-21. No 
comment is made on the decision of the men to strike on 
April 1, if a satisfactory agreement cannot be reached 
with the employers by that date, when the present con- 
tract expires. 

The operators have appointed a wage scale committee, 
headed by S. D. Warriner, president of the Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Co., Philadelphia, Pa., to meet with the 
wage scale committee of the miners as soon as such a 
conference is authorized by the union. The demands of 
the anthracite miners must first be approved at the inter- 
national convention of the union at Indianapolis, Ind., on 
Feb. 14, before any conferences with the operators can 
be held. 

No definite rejection of the union’s demand is expected 
until the joint conference is held, and then the negotiations 
will be taken up by subcommittees, which probably will 
meet in New York. 

“Wage demands of 20 per cent increase in contract 
rates and $1 a day increase for all day men,” said the 
operators’ statement, “made by the tri-district convention 
‘of the United Mine Workers of America in Shamokin last 
week, if granted would mean an increase of at least $1.30 
a ton on the mine price of domestic sizes of anthracite— 
grate, egg, stove and nut—which the consumer would pay. 


which provides for heavy reductions in wages, effective 
April 1, is as follows: 


PITTSBURGH COAL PRODUCERS 
Per ton of 2,000 1b., run-of-mine: 


ASSOCIATION SCALE 


Pickett hin=Vellee wens aonctle viteelala icles iausrend creas ele «oles Oe ed 
PIC omminiiern LICK = VGiily 25 fousval satis hale cats, 4, eheelcleyny © 8is de ie lobe 0.68 
TECH Yi aie CUT VC LIN at es crsta ais iva sutis telatels ssi a a ora mitt ate ala Atele. a8 0.10 
DAA Tee TL OLR Memeveneee eae cortiede acta waste oer. chcue eatin! wide =, << lee are 0.50 
Guttine es Ehick=Velt mehaererdet sy temctels vices, geet cnsl stale iaiecdielorn «oh 0.075 
TOAGINe et ICK=VOlli nA te yilaiys beens to aletd bust aaa gp ersil © hele sis eisie 0.465 
Yardage and deadwork 30 per cent below 1921 scale. 
Per eight-hour day: 
MA GEOUIIOTER Been ch. cite aaNet Ae tag ets vf age te hae teurye tp ure 8 ead aie |e a) os 4.60 
Motormen helpers, skilled wiremen, tracklayers, bottom 
cagers, drivers, trip drivers, water and machine haulers, ; 
EL DerINen. ( WHeTerCIDIO VEG IN de 5 ota, cu ppleks cisla ns dur winnie oi nls 4.50 
Wiremen helpers, tracklayer helpers ........00c-cceescres 4,25 
Pipemen for compressed-air plants and all other inside 
la‘boraexecept. trappers? alles. she Vins. tele sole. pheteanat ahetons o¥ye SS 4.00 
DMIMPSTS aN erAmMsOPCTALOUS . a ctts 04 cusccisis tea declare eae elette es arsiates 4.00 
PEPIN CES a ne ce ee Sie aie Ot ateits Risin ss eee OEY eteeoe tee 3.50 
Pushers, car cleaners and all other outside labor ......... 3.25 
FERAL Si cee vere oe latnn sicee ata bie sedate wienahses a Rastets oo soa si'e sma auel me 2.00 


About sixty companies, some of them extremely large, are 
included in the Pittsburgh Coal Producers Association. The 
association says that the new scale provides wages 36 to 40 
per cent higher than pre-wartime wages. It provides a 
higher wage, comparatively speaking, than the reduced 
wages for some time effective in other industries. 

Quoting the declarations of the president of the United 
Mine Workers at Shamokin, of which the following is one: 
“The bituminous coal miners expect not only what they have 
gained but will demand an increase in their basic wage 
rates,” the association declares: “The operators believe that 
these statements of a determined policy demonstrate the 
futility of any meeting with the United Mine Workers of 
America.” 


“Other demands, like that for time and half time for over- 
time and double time for Sundays and holidays, would also 
increase labor costs and correspondingly increase prices. 

“Using the labor cost of the first six months of 1921 
($3.92 per gross ton) as a basis, the increase in labor 
cost if the wage demands were granted would be 78.4c. 
a ton on the total production. Applied to the prepared 
sizes, or 60 per cent of the production, it works out to 
$1.30, as given above.” 


West Virginia Mine Chiefs Are Bailed Out 


N Jan. 18 Keeney and Mooney were released from the 
Logan County jail on $15,000 bail. Blizzard also was 
bailed, but on $20,000 bail. Bail was refused to the eight 
men who are directly accused of taking part in the death of 
John Gore, a Logan County deputy sheriff, killed in the 
fighting at Blair Mountain. Bail was furnished by several 
other defendants during the same day. Judge Bland, on 
petition of counsel for the United Mine Workers, changed 
the venue for the trial to Jefferson County. 
Frank Snyder, editor of the West Virginia Federationist, 
a radical labor paper, and Isaac Scott, acting secretary- 
treasurer of the district union, have been arrested on a 
charge of treason and conspiracy. 


THE FEDERATED AMERICAN ENGINEERING SOCIETIES has ap- 
pointed a new committee on registration of engineers. The 
personnel of the committee is as follows: A. S. Dwight 
(chairman), New York; Gardiner S. Williams, Ann Arbor, 
and Philip N. Moore, St. Louis. A new federal water-power 
committee also has been named. John H. Finney, of Wash- 
ington, is the chairman of the committee. Other members 
are Calvert Townley, New York; G. S. Williams, Ann 
Arbor; Gano Dunn, New York, and A. P. Davis, Washington. 


CONGRESS WOULD ACCOMPLISH more with fewer “blocs” 
and more tackle.—Columbia Record. 
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EVELOPMENTS last week in the impending 
[v= controversy in the coal industry were of 

major importance. In the Pittsburgh district 
operators announced their proposed scale—based on 
a rate nearly identical with the scale of April 16, 
1917—77c. for thin vein coal and 68c. for thick vein. 
Southern Ohio producers adopted a new scale provid- 
ing for a cut ranging 31 to 46% per cent. Abolition 
of the check-off is embodied in both of the above an- 
nouncements. Union officials in each district have 
intimated that acceptance of a lower wage scale was 
impossible. 

The forerunners of new agreements having been 
thus summarily disapproved by the miners, a coal 
strike becomes more of a certainty. The first reflec- 
tion of a prospective tie-up has been witnessed by the 
appearance of inquiries for storage coal for delivery 
prior to April 1. Industrial stocks must be safe- 
guarded in anticipation of trouble, but the uncertain 
future is a deterring influence to buyers and coal men 
alike. 


NARROW PRICE RANGE FORECASTS HIGHER QUOTATIONS 


Consumers desire protection, but not “over-protec- 
tion,” being reminded of the probability of lower mine 
costs and transportation charges in the next coal 
year. Sellers hesitate to commit themselves to any- 
thing but a current delivery basis at the prevailing 
prices. So the net result is a better spot market from 
a production standpoint and a narrowing price range, 
forecasting slightly higher quotations, which to date, 
however, have not put in an appearance. 

The spot market is stimulated by a better domestic 
call as winter temperatures continue. This in turn 
has relieved the scarcity of fine coals and lower steam 
quotations have offset the improvement in prepared 
coal prices. 

The true gage of the future—industrial activity— 


Review 


is more encouraging. Gains are being made in the 
iron and steel industry, and railroads, automobile 
plants, building operations, etc., are inquiring for 
new material and equipment. Another healthy sign 
for better business is the gain in movement of revenue 
freight reported by the railroads. The woolen in- 
dustry is more active. January saw many conflicting 
drifts in trade, but favorable factors predominated. 
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The feature of the anthracite market is the strength 
of the steam grades. An actual shortage is near, as 
the curtailed production of late has made the supply 
inadequate. This is due not so much to increased 
commercial demand as to the necessarily steady con- 
sumption of steam coals by the collieries. With winter 
weather prevailing, family sizes are, of course, in 
much better position. While retailers have enjoyed 
better trade, they have not placed orders in propor- 
tion to their outgo and it is evident that many in- 
tend to greet April wage readjustments with stock- 
piles reduced to the minimum. 


BITUMINOUS 
Production increased 6.4 per cent during the week ended 
Jan. 21, according to the Geological Survey. The total out- 
put was 8,838,000 net tons, as compared with 8,304,000 in 
the week previous. At present the tonnage mined is slightly 
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Daily average..... 
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1,597,000 
1,895,000 
Us 819, 000 





1,443,000 
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119,000 266,000 


116,000 258,000 
344,000 794,000 


(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from last report 
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ahead of consumption, so that some coal is going to storage, 
although weekly production is still 2,000,000 tons short of 
the high point reached last October, when the railroad 
strike threat induced buying. Loadings on the first two 
days of last week indicated a further increase in production. 

New England movement all-rail increased perceptibly 
during the week ended Jan. 21, 1922, when 2,970 cars were 
reported through the gateways, as compared with 2,233 the 
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coals. The New England market has reacted slightly to 
strike talk. Stocks are still heavy and while industrial de- 
mands are only increasing slowly, caution is prompting 
buyers to safeguard their supply in anticipation of trouble. 
Coastwise freights have advanced with the better inquiries, 
although recent bad weather has also been a feature, 


COAL AGE INDEX BITUMINOUS COAL PRICES, 1922 

















‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ Average Spot Price Index 
previous week. This tonnage is mainly made up of railroad tear aera ere ae Ter eee $2.325 192 
fuel and orders on old contracts, as the all-rail territory Jan. °. cS 8p het eG Be Eee Ocemre pee 2. 290 18° 
2 CS DA ae ote Oi diel ewe ee oe ele 4 0) ol molest ehete F, 
has been greatly reduced by the inroads of water-borne TRO AWARE OU MEie, gba ye ee ee 2.219 183 
Anat OSE: cree ese aie rot alerts. «0 cae te 2.207 182 
AVERAGE SPOT PRICES OF BITUMINOUS COAL, F.O.B. MINES RELATIVE PRICES OF BITUMINOUS COAL, 
(Unit net ton of 2,000 lbs.) SPOT PRICES JULY, 1913—JUNE, 1914, AS BASE 
Month 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
RI EMMI NGI teat ine Sis ainahs 6 alee © sie SISO alesis oS), 15. Sl. os mis4el >, $2648 $24 575) $2597. £$3) 26 120 100 93 126 343 205 213 22 270 
eben Romie ii ahs a. inte G6 Need, 1.16 Patz 1.40 4.18 IRE: 2.49 2.58 BM ff 101 96 92 116 346 209 206 213 229 
TVR eet Merc seit clases +» Leg) bd [beat Kd 1.09 Veo 3.89 2758 2.47 2.58 2.63 97 96 90 105 321 214 204 213 217 
Agneta ee oth. foes. . os eed 1.16 1.08 1.24 SP) 2.64 2.43 3.85 2.62 97 96 89 103 265 218 200 318 27 
INN Ghee Oe CRU ORES ne eee aa 1.15 1.16 1.07 1.21 4.14 2.67 2.38 4.59 2.68 95 96 89 100 342 221 197 379 ibys 
OUR RAT tetas, fn F218 3 tee 1.14 etz 1.07 1.26 4.00 2:57 ree. 40 7.18 Dye. 95 93 88 104 33] 212 198 593 208 
See a 4 & INSP, cy i ee a 1.18 jal? 1.05 hee SPAS 2.58 2.47 8.24 2.40 97 93 87 101 262 213 204 681 198 
WALES brarcieve, ondra 'cRve ye, o> oes eee 1.13 1.07 1.30 3.24 20 2.76 9.51 2.42 100 93 88 107. 268 213 228 786 200: 
epi eames th Lele ce erie s 25 Veco 1.10 1257 2.02 2.58 2.91 8.52 Pee | 102 92 91 130 167 213 241 704 196 
Ope tee te Rien 8 55 Oe wited do salle 1.29 hols lel2 2.26 2.02 2.58 3.09 12158 2.53 106 93 93 187 167 213 256 643 193 
iS lori cnek le Se eam ed | 1.10 Lebz ae Or 2.48 2.58 2.57 5.87 2535 108 91 97 320 8205 213 212 485 194 
TIGISOTERAMD Ro ehtente a cote canes c 1.26 eed lino 4.01 2.48 2.58 2.58 4.38 2.26 104 92 100 332 205 213 213 362 187 
Tate Quarters Fas Fea ies seis» 1.28 1.18 hell 1.40 4.07 2.53 251 2.58 2.89 106 97 92 LG) 337 209 208 213 239 
PIE GOUADLON 5 cic wide Sine nin.» niny> Lats Kyle 1.07 1,24 Sirs’ 2.63 2.40 520) 1 261 96 95 89 102 313 217 198 430 216 
STO COUADUOD tic kristen? 2 ahs 2) Petz 1.07 1.36 2.81 2.58 2109 fl 8.76 2.40 100 93 89 113 232 213 224 Wins 198 
AST AISUATUGF core wei ci-Mteectals chavs 1.29 eal): 1.21 3.38 Bake) 2.58 2.74 6.01 OBIS Ht 106 92 97 280 192 213 227 497 191 
Yearly average........... |e 1.14 LehZ 1.85 3.25 2.58 2.59 5.64 2.55| 102 94 91 152 269 213 214 466 211 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 
Market Jan.2, i 16, Jan.23, Jan. 30, Market Jan.2, Jan.16, Jan.23, Jan.30, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ Quoted 1922) 1.19224 11922 1922+ 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $3.55 $3.45 $3.30 $3.15@$3.50 Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... $1.40 $1.50 $1.20 $1.20@$1.35 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus-5.., 92,15) 92.15 2.15 2.00@ 2:25 . Pitts. No.8 lump.’.... «../. Cleveland.... 3.05 3.50 3.00 2.75@ 3.35 
Pocahontas -siaeen pe . Columbus.... 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.65 Pitts. No.8minerun...... Cleveland.... 2.00 2.10 1.90 1.85@ 2.10 
Pocahontas lump.. . Chicago..... 3.10 3.10 2.85 2.50@ 3.25 Pitts. No. 8screenings..... Cleveland.... 1.95 1.95 1.65 1.50@ 1.60 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... 2eOO ps0 re CE Seal SOM 72550 
- Pocahontas lump. . . Cincinnati... 3.25 3.00 2.85 3.00@ 3.25 Midwest 
Pocahontas mine run..... Cincinnati... 2.05 1.90 1.90 1.85@ 2.25 Franklin, Ill, lump....... Chicago..... 3980 | 3.50) 13265) 135250 4.05 
Pocahontas screenings.... Cincinnati... 1.55 1.30 1.40 1.25@ 1.50 Franklin, Il. mine run.... Chicago..... 2902. OOP e235) 12-250) 2.50 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 4.70 4.80 4.70 4.65@ 4.80 Franklin, Il. screenings... Chicago 2.10 2.00 2.05 1.60@ 2.25 
Clearfield mine run. Boston...... ZrO Jen 200s) al 95.8 wle6o@, 2.20) .Central, Tl. lump 2c7¢- <. Chicago..... SOS. 107) 3.00 192545) B22 
Cambria —_ on Boston...... 2.50 2.45 2.45 2.25@ 2.70 Central, Tl). mine run..... Chicago 25 50tF 29505 P2235" 992.250) 2.50 
Somerset mine run....... Boston...... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 2.00 Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago 13907" - 180 1.70 1.40@ 1.66 
Pool | (Navy Bande... New Yorkin Solo ue 500 43,20) 2775@).3.00.) Ind. 4th Vein hump; /.ceras Chicago..... 3035 R 3.99 8 S229, 65. 00@ O.50 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia. 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2eo cme 25) ae 2 DOME S235 50 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Baltimore... 2.40 2.30 2.40 2.65@ 2.75 Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 2710) Fa2n0 1.85 1.50@.1.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low voy New York... 2.35 2.25 2.25 2.10@ 2.35 Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2595°9 229508 2595) 42 60@' 5.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol Philadelphia. 2.30 2.39 2.30 2.25@ 2.50 Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... Zu 2am 2) a. 2) 20 2 00M “2240 
Pool 9 (Bape. Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 2.20 2.15 2.10 2.35@ 2.50 Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. . Chicago..... P80 0265 1.65 1.25@ 1.65 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New York... 2.10 1.95 2.10 1.85@ 2.25 Standard lump.. St. Louis 2500 ge2. 10 ees oma: 29300 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia. 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90@ 2.10 Standard mine run. rhe Be 8 St. Louis 1.85 1.90 1.95 1.90@ 2.10 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 2.00 1.90 1.95 1.95@ 2.15 Standard screenings...... St. Louis 1.65 [e385 1.35 0.90@ 1.10 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.65 tee f70 F255@ 1.80" West) KySlump.:2. 2 2.. Louisville..o. 2.85 ° 2.75 2.55  (2.50@ 2:75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.80 West. Ky. minerun...... Louisville.... 1.90 91.75 1.80 1.60@ 2.25 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.. 1.75 1.80 1.70 1.90@ 2.00 West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.65 I25 1.05 0.70@ 1.295 
High-Volatile, Eastern South and Southwest 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... New York... 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.30@ 1.50 BigSeamlump.......... Birmingham.. 3.35 2.75 2.75 2.75@ 3.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and Sty Philadelphia. 1.55 1.55 1.50 1 400 1.60 Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham.. 2.10 2.10 2.10 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Baltimore... 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.50@ 1.75, Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.00@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh So’d. gas...... Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.60@ 2.70 S.E.Ky.lump.......... Louisville.... 2.85 2.85 2.70 2.50@ 3.00 
Pittsburgh mine run Bt... Pittsburgh... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.10@ 2.20 §.=E. Ky. minerun....... Louisville... 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.65 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.70@ 1.80 §&.E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.30 1.25 1.25 1.00@ 1.26 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.80 2.95 2.60 2.40@ 2.65 §%.E. Ky.lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.00 2.55 2.65 2.50@ 3.00 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.85 1.80 1.65 1.50@ 1.85 §&.E. Ky. minerun......, Cincinnati... 1.50 1.35 1.45 1.35@ 1.50 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.40 1.50 1.15 1.10@ 1.25 S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati. A heey 1.10 1.05 0.75@ 1.14 
Kanawha lump.......... Cincinnati... 2.75 2.50 2.50 2.25@ 2.65 Kansaslump............ Kansas City.. 5.00 5.00 4.75 5.00 
Kanawha mine run....... Cincinnati... 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.25@ 1.50 Kansas minerun......... Kansas City. 4.10 4.10 4.00 4.00 
Kanawha screenings...... Cincinnati... 1.25 1.00 1.10 0.90@ 1.95 Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 3.00 2.85 2.60 2.40@ 2.65 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
Hoeking mine run. . Columbus.... 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.75@ 2.00 t+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ¢talics. 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 
Market Freight Jan. 16, 1922 Jan. 23, 1922 Jan. 30, 19227 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
New York....., 4 $2561 FA ee ee. 8 7 60GS7575 Mil trates Shh eee Si: GOS 747 DIY. AONE eee $7.60@ $7°75 
Philadelphia...... 2.66 $6.75@$7.50 7.75@ 7.85 $6. 75@$7.50 7.75@ 7.85 $7.00@$7.50 7.75@ 7.85 
New York, 3). 0. 2.61 7.00@ 7.35 7.60@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 
Philadelphia... ... 2.66 7.00@ 7.75 Y hee) 7.00@ 7.75 7,15 7.15@ 7.75 / hey fi 
Chicago vhicnsce 5.63 7.40* 6.95% 7.40* 6.95* 7 50* 6.95* 
New York....... 2.61 7.85 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 
Philadelphia... . . . 2.66 8.00@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 
Chicago......... 5.63 7.60* 7.20* 7.60* 7.20* 7.75* 7.20* 
New York....... 2.61 7.85@ 8.00 7.90@ 8.10 7.50@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 
Philadelphia... ... 2.66 8.00@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.75@. 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 
Chicago......... 5.63 7.60* 7.20* 7.60* 7.20* 7.75* 7.20* 
New York........ 2.47 4.25@ 4.75 6.05@ 6.45 4.75@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.45 4.75@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.45 
Philadelphia. ena des 2.38 4.50@ 5.00 6.15@ 6,25 4.50@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 
OG os eet on Cows 0's 0 Chicago......... 5.63 6. 10* 5.60* 6. 10* 5. 60* 6. 10* 5.60* 
Buckwheat No. aikeg New York....... 2.47 2.25@ 3.00 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 2.85@ 3.50 3.50 
tanga Boi . Philadelphia...... 2.38 2.25@ 2.75 3.50 2.75@ 3.00 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 
Rice..... New York....... 2.47 1.90@ 2.25 RIAN 2.00@ 2.25 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 
HIGGS 3 ba heoule Ns v's Philadelphia... ... 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 2.00@ 2.25 2.50 
Barley New. York... < . s/c 2.47 1.35@ 1.60 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 1.50 1.35@ 1.75 1.50 
BAvIBY ira cadesinis,<s.a Philadelphia... ... 2.38 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 
Birdseye... é..ccese New York....... Zi47 OE Pe Bete Sy P50. Owe, oe eek ZESO. ENE Geet cee. b: 2.50 


*Net tons, f.o.b. mines. tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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Coal Age Index of relative spot prices of bituminous coal at the 
mines, 182, week of Jan. 30, 1922. This diagram shows the rela- 
tive, not the actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of 
nearly 90 per cent of the total output of the United States, 
weighted in accordance first with respect to the proportions each 
of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally shipped and, second, 
with respect to the tonnage of each normally produced. The aver- 
age thus obtained was compared with the average for the twelve 
months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the 
report on ‘Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,’ published by the 
Geological Survey and the War Industries Board. The result is 
a series of index numbers, plotted in the above diagram and shown 
in the table on the preceding page. 


MAR. 


Northwestern docks are busily engaged in filling rush 
domestic orders brought by the colder weather. The steam 
coals are still sluggish. The Midwest is better able to 
absorb the heavy shipments of Eastern prepared coals 
that have been flooding that market this season. This has 
kept Illinois and Indiana producers from securing much 
additional business on the better domestic market, although 
they have been able to dispose of their heavy “‘no-bills.” A 
week ago yards were clogged with domestic loads for which 
there were no orders. 

The severe weather reduced Hampton Roads dumpings 
to 235,807 tons during the week ended Jan. 26, 1922, a 
decline of 30,000 tons from the previous week. The export 
market is inactive, with the exception of a few cargoes to 
the West Indies. 
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ANTHRACITE 


Production dropped to 1,443,000 net tons during the week 
ended Jan. 21, a decline of 200,000 tons from the week pre- 
ceding. With the better, however, more collieries are resum- 
ing and the slump is thought to be only temporary. Orders 
to the mines have not kept pace with retail distribution, 
as retailers are endeavoring to reduce their present supplies 
before April 1. The steam sizes are in greatly improved 
position and independent prices are at the level of company - 
schedules and in some instances slightly higher. 


COKE 


Wage developments indicate coming strength in Connells- 
ville coal which will be reflected in the coke market. At 
present the industry is very quiet; first-quarter contracts 
apparently are all covered and spot demand is exceedingly 
light. Production in the Connellsville region shows a slight 
decline. 


Shipping Board Asks $4,637,372 for Coal; 
Erects Oil Station Near Coal Mine 


STIMATES submitted to Congress by the Shipping 
Board request $4,637,372 for coal for the year beginning 
July 1 next. A. G. Frey, vice-president of the board, in 
charge of operations, explained the activities of the fuel 
department of the board in testimony before the House 
Appropriations Committee. The fuel department covers the 
purchase of coal, construction and operation of bunkering 
stations and economies in fuel consumption, in addition to 
fuel-oil needs of the shipping board steamers. 
An arrangement has been perfected whereby the fuel 
section arranges to approve the quantities of fuel to be on 
board each vessel when she sails from every port in her 


itinerary, and when any ship fails to follow the most 


economical bunker schedule an investigation is held, the 
responsibility is determined and action taken with respect 
to the negligent or incompetent engineers. The board also 
has inaugurated a rigid and thorough supervision of bunker- 
ing operations to see that vessels are dispatched promptly, 
take proper quantities and avoid overbunkering or under- 
bunkering at any port. Vessels in the transatlantic and 
Gulf service bunker at Norfolk instead of Charleston, saving 
time and expense. 

Testimony was given to the effect that former officials 
of the board had contracted for the erection for $660,000 
of a fuel-oil station at Durban, on the east coast of South 
Africa, which was protested by the Vacuum Oil Co., the 
contractor, which called attention to the fact that within 
a few miles of the proposed oil station was one of the 
largest coal mines in the world, turning out the finest 
quality of coal at a much lower price. 

While the board had favorable oil contracts it was testi- 
fied that the board “was stuck on coal,” receiving supplies 
under contracts made last March. 

Counsel Schlesinger said the coal and oil contracts of 
the board had given “endless trouble,” explaining that with 
the falling off of boats in operation the board had no 
storage space for coal to be delivered under the contracts. 
Its relations with contractors had become acute and while 
negotiations for relief of the situation were under way 
there probably would be litigation over the contracts. 
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Foreign Market 
And Export News 





British Output Gains Despite Trade Uncertainty; 
Wage Cuts May Cause Strike at French Mines 


British coal production continues to 
improve steadily in spite of uncertain 
trade conditions responsible for the 14 
days’ shutdown of the Sundown Col- 
liery, in Dover. The total output of 
Great Britain for the week ended Jan. 
14 was 4,720,000 gross tons, according 
toa cable to Coal Age. This was an in- 
crease of 1,045,000 tons over the previ- 
ous week. The output a month ago, 
however, ran close to 5,000,000 tons. 

More and more frequent are mine 
shutdowns in Wales. Operators are 
constantly finding it more difficult to 
find buyers at home or on the Continent. 
The only noticeable demands are from 
India and the Far East. 

Some of the members of the Coal 
Mining Association are discussing a 
co-operative scheme for the reconstruc- 
tion of the British coal fields. 





French Miners Suffer Two Wage Cuts 


French coal operators in the Pas de 
Calais and the Nord startled the miners 
of those regions by deciding last month 
upon two wage cuts. The first, of 2 
fr. 50c., takes effect at once, and the 
second, of the same size, will become 
effective in April. The new scale was 
adopted by the operators while negoti- 
ations over wages were going on be- 
tween masters and men. The union 
leaders had declared the miners of 
France would strike if wages were cut. 

The operators insist they are not ask- 
ing the men to make all the sacrifices. 
They claim that reduction in dividends 
also will contribute to reduce the cost of 
_ producing coal so that the strenuous 
English competition can be met. More 
labor saving machinery is to be intro- 
duced, they say, in a further effort to 
hammer down prices. 

Each of the two wage cuts, they state 
will result in a drop of five francs per 
ton in the price of French coal. 





Storms Slow Hampton Roads Activity 


Dumpings declined approximately 25,- 
000 tons during the week ended Jan. 26. 
Weather conditions seriously impeded 


the physical features of coal dumping. 
Coal was frozen at all piers, requiring 
a triple operation to dump cars. 

Several cargoes dispatched coastwise 
to the North were reported held up near 
their destination on account of ice, and 
a number of cargoes ready for shipment 
by barge to New England were delayed 
here on account of the weather in the 
Northern ports. 

A combine of schooners for the coast- 
wise coal trade is about to be consum- 
mated here according to reports in ship- 
ping circles. Several schooner masters 
have arranged to charter five vessels, 
and, in conjunction with a local coal 
firm, to engage in developing a New 
England business. The plans have not 
yet been completed. 


Export Clearances, Week Ended, 
Jan. 26, 1922 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Atlantic Islands: Tons 
Am.S8.8, Agwistar, for Fort de France....... 6,579 
FOR CUBA 
Br. 8. S. Berwindvale, for Havana........... 7,852 
Norasyor.Groion Havana. cosaase: mintionciaee seDkS 
Am.§8.8. Levisa, for Preston............... 2,393 
Am. 8. 8. Glyndon, for Sagua de Tanamo..... 725 
FROM PHILADELPHIA 

For Brazil: 
Br. 8.8. Coartoun, for Rio de Janeiro........ 2,714 
For Cuba: 


Am. Schr. Josiah B. Chase, for Cienfuegos*... 2,500 
*Including coke. 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


GERMANY—Production in the Ruhr 
region during the week ended Jan. 14 
was 1,885,000 metric tons, according 
to a cable to Coal Age, as compared 
with 1,543,000 tons in the week preced- 
ing. 

ITraALY—Cardiff steam first is quoted 
on the Genoa market at 37s. 3d., accord- 
ing to a cable to Coal Age. This is a 
decline of 3d. from last quotations. 

BELGIUM — The coal market shows 
considerable improvement. Consign- 
ments of industrial coal are becoming 
more numerous and domestic descrip- 
tions are still in great demand. The 
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coke market is firmer During the pres- 
ent year new Limbourg coal fields will 
be put into operation. 

INDIA—The Bombay coal market is 
steady. Stocks are adequate. The rates 
are: Bengal first, 35 rupees; English 
coal, 38 rupees. 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


PIERS 
Jan. 21 Jan. 287 


Pool 9 New York.... 50 45@$5.65 $5.45@$5.65 
Pool 10, New York.. 5.20@ 5.30 6. te@ 5.380 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 5.50 5.50 


Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.10@ 5.30 5. 10@ Bice 
Pool 71, Leanne eg bid 5.50@ 5.60 5.50@ 5.60 
Pool 1, Hamp. .... 4.65@ 4.80 4.65@ 4.80 
Pools 5-6-7 Were Rds 4.25 4.25@ 4.40 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.. 4.45 4.50 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York.... 5.80@ 5.95 5.80@ 5.95 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.50@ 5.60 5.45@ 5.60 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 5.60@ 5.85 5.60@ 5.85 
Pool 10, Foals Semi 5.40@ 5.50 5.40@ 5.50 
Pool zs Hamp. eh OR 4.90 4.80@ 4.90 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.. 4.60 4.65 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 38s. f.0.b 38s. f.o.b 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 55s. f.o.b 55s. f.o.b 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 0s. f.0.b 40s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata ee es ain of 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Marseilles...... 120 fr.f.o.b. 120 fr. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 40s. t.i.b. 40s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Madeira....... 40s. f.a.s 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 40s. f.a.s 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta.. 40s. f.0.b 40s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas. 40s. f.a.s 40s. f.a.s. 
Port Said. . So, (49s. f.0.b 49s. f.0.b. 
Belgian, Antwerp.. hist dats 30s. 30s. 
Alexandria............ 46s. 46s. 
Bombay: foo. oe 38 rupees 38 rupees 
Capetown ss 3) 2% 42s. 42s. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff: Jan. 21 Jan. 287 
Admiralty, Large...... 24s. 9d. 24s. 6d.@ 25s, 
Steam, Smalls....... 18s. 3d. 17s.6d@18s.6d. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams.......... 2s. 25s 
Best Gas............. 2Is Se 22s 
Best Bunkers......... 20s. 9d 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heck 
type declines in italics. 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


-—Week Ended—, 
Jan.19 Jan. 26 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts vere 


Gar Sig*ONyNaANd giorses sivysl peushe) ol 498 1,788 
MONSMON WANG tied ccs 6 cote 36° 814 99,519 
Tons” GUINPCAIA ss oe os wes s 122,469 119,968 
Tonnage waiting . 4,450 15,400 
Virginian Ry. Piers, ‘Sew alls Point: 
CATS OM ANOANG wisn acts suche cure 830 ,276 
MOns OD THANG. 25s. s.< os) stn 49,300 77,000 
NOTIS? GQUIMpPEGI Es. Setahke Aovese 73,771 44,568 
Tonnage waiting .. 4,150 22,787 
C. & O. Piers, Newport ‘News: 
WATS Ole ROT Cede: cttene ete seus 824 1,119 
TONSeOM “NANG Ueewectr. atte © 41,200 55,950 
TONS nAUIMPCO Ga rates stearete 41,830 46,006 
Tonnage waiting ......... 17,500 5g Ee 





United States December Exports of 
Coal and Coke, by Customs Districts 


Anthra- Bitumi- 
cite nous Coke 


Customs Districts: (Gross Tons) 














Maine & No Hiansci.. <% 6 SHAe. IMR 
VGEMONG ec). ie Rees wend 1,163 662 243 
Massachusetts.......... AH eM hl ge ae ae ap ren 5 
St. Lawrence........... 108,573 135,613 769 
Rochester... Sorex. < Wee 6,377) 23,7624 uciaeed 
Butalos.sascimemes sser | .126,0465. 204.926 6,023 
INGEN. OF Ek cite ckalescers cbs nee 11 332 
Philadelphia............ 3,131 16,939 1,604 

OLVIGKG, dics cc hs eas A ete etnats 26,264 3,156 
Vote ate Peon ee ae eee 05 45 Va ee 
Sout Garolinays c.c. sce ors cc. LAP ayamee eae 
LOTR ae tae eos s)s,5he eet tle 58 
New Orleans... eee SSE 484 506 
San Antonio. . ing Cae 461 308 2,131 
ON Cg oe Rea ee 2 5,599 932 
SANDRO. cote aioe ccc 7 LU Weer te 
Ayisona titamos. oe cecke 1,729 ZOOM Gator 
San; Rrancistouc:... gases. Yan 478 9 
Washington. 0.2). jc ¥ 67 US67.85 <i 
Dakotawt >. <1 uesminvs ai 2,133 3,720 1,408 
Duluth & Baber 902 5,483 136 
Michigan. . 288 87,738 5,256 
ONS Sas hide} ace See 2 152,758 471 

RD tal Set s&s tetas oc 306,277 770,092 23,03. 
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ANTHRACITE 


Looks Like Old Times 
In Hard Coal Market 


Cold and Strike Threat Start Actual 
Rush of Business—Retailers Slow 
to Restock—Steam Coals Fairly 
Active These Days 

Cold weather and uneasiness over 
the present mine wage controversy 
have brought rush times to Eastern 
and New England anthracite retail- 
ers. Retail replenishment of stocks 
is not keeping pace with domestic 
distribution of coal, however, and 

April 1 will probably see many retail 

yards in low supply. Steam coals are 

more active. 


| PHILADELPHIA 


The lowest temperature of the winter 

has enabled the dealers to move a large 
amount of coal. They expect good 
business for some weeks to come. 
. Wholesale prices on stove and nut 
hold quite close to company quotations 
of $8.10. Much independent egg has 
been offered at $7.60. Pea is extremely 
dull at $4.25 for washery grade al- 
though $5 still remains a general price 
for good coals. 

The retail prices have grown weaker. 
The large majority of dealers insist on 
$11 for pea but a growing number 
shade off to $10.50. The standard price 
for stove and nut is still $14.25, with 
some dealers offering at $13.75. 

Dealers’ stocks are gradually running 
down, and they seem greatly satisfied 
with this. Their ordering is light. 
They all have their eyes on April 1 and 
the feeling seems to grow that it would 
be the best policy to have light stocks 
on hand then. They now argue further 
that if they were heavily stocked and 
both, coal and freight were reduced, 
they would suffer extremely heavy 
losses. 

The steam trade continues to improve, 
so much so that some companies have 
picked up storage coal to fill buckwheat 
orders. As in other markets, demand 
for rice and barley has been greatly in- 
creased. There is an actual shortage, 
caused not so much by heavier taking's, 
as by continued reduced production and 
the fact that colliery consumption of 
the small coals is always out of propor- 
tion to the tonnage mined during cur- 
tailed operations. 


| NEW YORK 


Demand suddenly picked up last week 
and wholesale offices reported better 
business than for some weeks back. 
While there was increased activity for 
domestic coals the greatest call seemed 
to be for the steam sizes. 

Retailers reported consumers nervous. 
Early in the week many inquiries re- 
garding the outcome of the miners’ de- 
mands were received and these were 





followed in many instances by heavy 
orders. In some cases where the ton- 
nages required were large, buyers were 
cautioned against uneasiness. 

Some independents were able to get 
slightly higher prices than company cir- 
cular, but these were exceptional. The 
companies were able to move their coal 
freely. There was some cheap washery 
coal offered here during the week. 

Buckwheat was plentiful and moved 
easily, the better grades of independent 
coals bringing full company prices. 
Rice was not so free while the better 
grades of barley were scarce and in 
some instances were reported as being 
quoted 25c. above company circular, al- 
though the average was only 10c.@ 
15c. above. 


| ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


Some small operations which ran only 
four or five days during December are 
now working about four days a week. 
As against this, however, the Spring 
Brook Coal Co., at Pond Creek, has 
closed down indefinitely. 

Some of the larger companies are 
only working three days a week. The 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. is working the 
northern half of its colliery the first 
three days and the southern half the 
last three days of each week. The 
Truesdale operation of the Glen Alden 
Coal Co. has been shut down for a 
couple of days. 

In the middle field one company has 
announced a cut of 25c. in domestic coal 
prices and 10c. a ton on pea in order 
that business might be stimulated. The 
mines of the Panther Creek Valley are 
not working full time. Another large 
company operating over 30 mines in the 
poe field closed for two days last 
week. 


BUFFALO | 


Demand is unsteady. Shippers are 
much puzzled to know why consumers, 
who formerly bought a winter’s supply 
all at one time early in the season, now 
put in a load at a time. Shippers say 
that the actual consumption of anthra- 
cite this season will not come up to the 
average, though they have no reason to 
give for the falling off. 

There is some improvement in the 
supply of natural gas and that may 
be accountable for part of the falling 
off in the use of coal. Lately the gas 
company has obtained a supply from 
local byproduct ovens. 

All reports from the mines agree that 
both schedule and independent mines 
are running at a very slow pace. Some 
are shut down for want of demand and 
others find it impossible to sell at a 
profit, as there is no regular pre- 
mium paid and in some cases the sales 
are at prices below schedule at inde- 
pendent mines. 


| BOSTON | 


All the companies have had better 
business the past week, especially on 
stove and chestnut. Egg and pea are 
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still in poor demand, but the aggregate 
tonnage in February of all sizes is 
certain to show up favorably, as com- 
pared with January. Better prices be- 
ing realized by independent shippers is 
an index of a better trade condition, and 
now that many retailers have worked 
off some of their reserves there will be 
a tendency to replace. 

There is a growing certainty that 
April 1 will probably see a suspension, 
at least of a few weeks. In any case, 
buyers are keeping their ears close to 
the ground, while retail demand has 
much improved. The extreme cold of 
the past week has been a factor, but 
there has also been a proportion of 
buyers who feel that it is just as well 
to be forehanded over coal supply. 


| BALTIMORE | 


Cold weather for ten days or so past 
and the big snow storm sent many users 
of anthracite scurrying for coal. All 
the dealers were kept busy before the 
snow came and since the fall have had 
their hands full with a difficult delivery 
problem. The majority of yards here 
have fairly good stocks on hand. 


| CHICAGO | 


The demand for anthracite remains 
sluggish or worse, and one of the larger 
independents circularized a price list 
from $1.50 to 75c. a ton off previous 
quotations. This action speaks as well 
as anything for the condition of the 
anthracite market. 





South 





| BIRMINGHAM 


Demand is comparatively light, as 
consumers continue the policy of buy- 
ing only in quantity sufficient for imme- 
diate needs. Resumption along com- 
mercial and industrial lines in the direc- 
tion which would increase coal consump- 
tion is slow and unimportant so far in 
the new year. The Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic R.R., which did not pro- 
vide for an adequate coal supply by con- 
tract last year has contracted for about 
5,000 tons per month additional for the 
next twelve months. 

Domestic coal is still difficult to dis- 
pose of, as dealers have not experienced 
sufficient relief on their stocks to enter 
the market for replenishment. Quota- 
tions are somewhat unstable: Carbon 
Hill mine run, $1.75@$2, washed, $2@ 
$2.25, lump, $3@$3.25; Cahaba mine 
run, $2.25@$2.50, washed, $2.25@$2.50, 
lump, $3.75@$4.50; Black Creek mine 
run, $2.25@$2.50, washed, $2.25@$3, 
lump, $3.75@$4.50; Corona mine run, 
$1.90@$2, washed, $2@$2.25, lump, $3; 
Pratt mine run, $1.75@$2. 

Production for the week ended Jan. 
14 ran around 230,000 net tons, which 
was some better than the weeks preced- 
ing the holidays. The larger part of 
this ‘came from mines operated by fur- 
nace companies and either went into 
coke production for their own use or 
was used as steam fuel at their opera- 
tions. Commercial and domestic mines 
are onlv averaring about two days per 
week as a whole. 


ee EEE 
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NORTH ATLANTIC 





New Schedule of Wages 
Makes Strike Likelier 


Southern Ohio and Pittsburgh Owners 
Are Positive In Their Tone—Pro- 
duction Grows Slowly—Interest Is 
Keener Daily 


Precautionary buying measures 
throughout north Atlantic mar- 
kets occasioned by the strike talk are 
indicated in the increasing requests 
for quotations over a period of 60 
days. A more healthy demand is also 
resulting from lowered reserves in 
ccnsumers’ yards. The situation is 
too unsettled to consider contracting 
at this time, and the tightening mar- 
ket is one that offers little induce- 
ment to operators to tie up their 
tonnage for the next 60 days. 


| NEW YORK | 


There is a better demand and more in- 
quiries are being received. While many 
consumers believe there is going to be 
trouble in April with possibly several 
weeks suspension there are others who 
laugh at the idea, believing that if the 
union members quit work the non- 
union mines will be able to furnish all 
the coal needed. 

Inquiries for the most part have to 
do with the prospects of shipments in 
February and as to what might be ex- 
pected in the way of prices during that 
month and March. While some con- 
sumers have asked about contracts for 
the new coal year most operators are 
refraining from quoting because of the 
uncertainty of labor conditions. 

Although demand picked up quota- 
tions differ little from last week. On 
Jan. 27 there were reported at the local 
docks about 1,400 cars which was a 
slight increase over the average for 
several weeks and of which about 30 per 
cent, it was estimated, was consigned 
to public utilities. 

Southern coals were being offered 
here on a basis of around $4.60 at the 
southern ports. 


| PHILADELPHIA | 


Bituminous trade here remains at a 
standstill. Cold weather has had but 
little effect on the market. Consumers 
feel that even if there is a strike, non- 
union mines will stave off a coal famine 
during its duration. That section of the 
trade which regularly buys on contract 
is assured by shippers that non-union 
coal can be counted on. At the same 
time, the labor reports emanating from 
Washington have caused a slight up- 
turn in orders and requests for quota- 
tions for the balance of the old coal 
year. 

It is among the mines with union 
agreements that the greatest feeling 
exists on the strike question, and these 
interests have lost so much money al- 


ready on this account that they want to 
see the question of wage readjustments 
definitely settled. 

Business at Tide continues light, and 
even concerns accustomed to ship to 
Northern ports are handicapped by low- 
cost competition from Tide shippers in 
Southern fields. 


BALTIMORE | 





Baltimore, in the grasp of the after 
effects of the heaviest snowstorm for 
several years, finds itself with no great 
reserve of bituminous. Most of the 
industries here have traveled light as 
to reserves, and the line supply is cer- 
tainly poor. At the piers the practical 
suspension of export movement led at 
first to an accumulation which was later 
cleared up by degrees, while practically 
no new movement reached those points, 
and the Tide reserve is light. Inquiries 
a few days ago indicated that the im- 
pending strike is on buyer’s minds. 

The export and coastal delivery move- 
ment out of Baltimore since Jan. 1 has 
been very poor. 

Last year Baltimore sent out on coast- 
wise account to New England a total of 
520,000 tons; on export a total of 1,646,- 
000; bunker, 509,000; inside capes, 992,- 
000 tons and on other tonnage 17,000, 
making a grand total of 4,136,000 
handled over the piers at this point. 


| 
; Pending adjustment of wages there 
is no improvement in the district nor 


is any possible so long as the high cost 
of production prevents the general run 


UPPER POTOMAC | 
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of producers from taking advantage of 
what few orders might otherwise be 
obtained. 

Not more more than ten per cent of 
the mines, if that many, are in opera- 
tion. A few companies are getting 
out contract coal but even that type of 
business is rare. 


| CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Production figures show that con- 
tinued improvement is taking place. 
Operators are experiencing better busi- 
ness than for many months. Up to and 
including Jan. 19, shipments amounted 
to 34,141 cars, as compared with 32,904 
cars in the corresponding period of 
December. 

A number of mines have increased 
their forces. The possibility of a tie-up 
at the end of the contract period is a 
factor in the increased production. 

Operators are unable to close con- 
tracts for next year’s business and will 
not be able to do so until some wage 
agreement is reached. Prices are hold- 
ing firm and Pool 1 is quoted $2.85@$3; 
Pool 9, $2.20@$2.30; Pool 10, $1.85@ 
$2.10; Pool 11, $1.65@$1.75. 

There has been no move for a con- 
ference between miners and operators 
in this field and there will not likely be 
such a move until after the Indianapolis 
convention of the U. M. W. on Feb. 14. 


| FAIRMONT | 


Inquiries appear to be a little more 
plentiful but orders are as scare as 
ever, except for a slightly increased 
demand for prepared. Prices on lump 
are practically unchanged. Mine run is 
hard to move. 

Owing to the fact that there is no 
certainty as to what future labor costs 
will be, contracting for the new coal 
year is out of the question. Uncon- 
signed loads, however, are diminishing. 





NORTHWEST 


Cold Weather Business 
Rushes Northern Docks 


Bituminous Prices Drop and Retail 
Stocks Move Swiftly—But Large 
Carry-Overs Are Inevitable—This 
May Be Lucky For Buyers 


Northwestern docks are experienc- 
ing a rush of cold weather business. 
Bituminous prices have been ad- 
vanced. Retail stocks move quickly 
but reordering is purely a weather 
proposition. Even with the better 
business now prevailing docks are 
certain to have a large carry-over 
this spring. The value of this carry- 
over will, of course, be determined by 
the length of the impending strike. 
Should the tie-up be a protracted af- 
fair, this tonnage will be a welcome 
reserve from which to draw supplies; 


hut an early settlement with lower 
costs inevitable, spells a heavy loss 
for dock operators. 


MINNEAPOLIS | 


There has been a reasonable amount 
of rather severe weather lately. De- 
spite this, the coal business has not 
responded with activity. But thing's are 
probably a little better than they seem 
in that there has been fairly steady 
consumption, and that means almost 
no surplus stock in the yards of re- 
tailers. 

The wholesaler has no very promis- 
ing outlook. Stocks on the docks have 
been fairly large, while buying has 
not been allowed to extend beyond 
urgent needs. But the repeated cold 
days must register in increased use of 
fuel for domestic and other heating 
plants. There is one difference to be 
noted from former days, in that con- 
sumers now wait until they are about 
out of coal before they order more, and 
the order placed is for a small lot. 
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The local papers have had scare-head 
stories of the certainty of the coal strike 
in the spring. But spring seems a long 
way off to coal buyers, who are not at 
all alarmed even if a strike is sure for 
April 1. 

Neither are members of the coal 
trade in the Northwest at all distressed 
over the prospect for a suspension of 
mining at that time. They can see no 
other way in which the stocks of coal 
on the docks can be marketed at a 
price based upon their costs—if even 
that will permit this to be done. For 
there is a feeling that the net result 
will be lower coal costs for next sea- 
son, when the matter is threshed out. 
And the demand in this section after the 
middle of March—is not large enough 
to materially affect stocks for some 
time thereafter. 

There may be a little more interest 
on the part of railroads. But they are 
covered by contract as to price, and the 
coal is available to them, regardless of 
the probable strike. Some public service 
consumers may become interested, but 
they have usually been forehanded and 
have a contract to protect them in such 
an event. Even with a strike, there 
does not seem to be much hope for any 
great outlet for dock coal for some 
weeks after the strike starts. 





DULUTH 





| 
Marked improvement is evident. All 
docks are working full-time. Condi- 
tions are still far from normal but 
dock men are more than optimistic. 


COAL AGE 


Together with the resumption of 
trade has come an increase in prices 
of 50c. all around in bituminous. Lump 
is quoted at $6.50, with run of pile at 
$6. Screenings are firm at $4. Poca- 
hontas is $9 for lump, but the market 
is weak, because of several docks being 
willing to make concessions. 

A revision has also been made in 
hard coal prices. The grades stand as 
follows: Egg, $12.50; stove, $12.80; 
nut, $12.75; pea $10.80, buckwheat, $6. 
This is the usual seasonal revision, and 
is remarkable only in that stove com- 
mands a premium over nut. Heavy 
stocks of the latter are on the docks. 


MILWAUKEE | 


Sub-zero weather throughout the ter- 
ritory supplied by Milwaukee has stimu- 
lated the coal market to a greater point 
of activity than has been experienced 
thus far the present season. The de- 
mand runs heavily to anthracite and the 
domestic grades of soft coal, and the 
urgency of the orders show that stoeks 
in bins everywhere are far short of 
what they should be at this time of the 
year. As was predicted, the cold snap 
has congested delivery and shipping 
systems so that it is difficult to serve 
many as fast as they desire. 

Prices are held firmly all around for 
coal and coke. Yard men are not worry- 
ing about the big stocks that remain 
on the docks, as they anticipate the 
need of coal next spring to bridge over 
the period of idleness that will result 
from the miners’ strike which seems 
inevitable. 











CINCINNATI GATEWAY 





Coal Streams Through 
Gateway In Big Volume 


Heavier Buying of Smokeless and Steam 
Sizes in Chicago Market Starts 
Encouraging Movement — Tonnage 
Is Mostly on Spot Basis 


Heavier buying of industrial coals 
and an improved call for smokeless 
in the Chicago market has increased 
the movement through the Cincinnati 


Gateway. Domestic fuels are in 
good demand, with the _ colder 
weather. As yet, the impending 


strike has failed to cause much of an 
increase in steam demands and that 
market is weaker because of the 
heavier offerings of fine coals. 

Production reflects the improve- 
ment in general markets. . The non- 
union sections are in much the bet- 
ter position, with their lower pro- 
duction costs. The general attitude 
in the trade is to keep the tonnage 
on the open market for the balance 
of the coal year. Operators are not 
quoting on other than current busi- 
ness. 


CINCINNATI 


Smokeless factors were booked up on 
orders last week. Instructions to sales- 
men were necessary to postpone prom- 
ises of immediate shipment. This came 
as a result of colder weather and the 
discovery of a number of retailers that 
the hand-to-mouth process of buying 
was insufficient to their needs. 

Railways tapping the two smokeless 
fields reported that there was a free 
movement of coal from the scales and 
assembly yard, which also shows that 
the supply and demand are running 
neck and neck. Lake buying, usual at 
this time of year, has not put in an 
appearance to any great extent. 

The domestic situation still controls 
the bituminous market and Hoover’s 
warning sent in quite a raft of buying 
orders. Kentuckians raised their prices 
on both lump and block and were able 
to get up to $3 without much trouble. 
As a result, too, their price on nut 
and slack was lowered and some of the 
firms were offering choice coals at 
75c. West Virginia offerings were more 
in line with recent prices with no 
disposition toward concessions on the 
residue. 

The retail situation remains in status 
quo after the recent drop in prices. 
Quite a scattering of small orders fol- 
lowed on the heels of the colder weather- 
The spread in prices has contracted to 
the cut made ten days ago. 
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SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY i 


Mines making domestic coal were 
able to run a little better last week. 
The average running time for the field, 
however, is less than three days per 
week. 

There seems to be a better tone in 
steam, but prices are weak and most 
orders booked are for small lots. 

Differences of opinion exist as to 
whether there will be a buying move- 
ment started in anticipation of a strike. 
It is known, however, that some big 
buyers are taking more coal and press 
reports from Washington calling atten- 
tion to the seriousness of the situation 
will no doubt help this movement along. 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS | 


NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River field conditions are grad- 
ually getting better. More mines are 
able to make lower prices which con- 
form in a measure at least to those 
currently prevailing. However, there is 
hardly enough business to afford all 
mines an opportunity to work. In- 
creased sales of prepared have stimu- 
lated production somewhat. More 
bunker and New England coal is now 
moving than during December. 

Since the first of the year, Winding 
Gulf mines have been regaining lost 
ground, with the output now not far 
from 50 per cent of potential capacity. 
Increased production may be attributed 
in part to a somewhat better demand 
for bunker coal, with a fairly large ton- 
nage also moving to New England. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Although general dullness reigns in 
the Pocahontas market, mines are man- 
aging to work about 50 per cent of 
rated capacity. There is a little better 
market for prepared coal and the Tide- 
water movement is attaining larger 
volume. Prices are still unaffected by 
slight fluctuations in demand. 

The output in the Tug River field is 
no larger than during preceding weeks. 
There is little spot business available 
unless it is for prepared and even that 
demand is very light. It is continuously 
large shipments to steel companies as 
well as other contract orders which are 
sustaining production. Tidewater move- 
ment is exceedingly light. 











. 
HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 





KANAWHA 


Although there is a better tone to the 
market, mines are not sharing in the 
improvement owing to the impossibility 
of producing coal at anything like pre- 
vailing prices, owing to higher cost of 
production than in other fields more for- 
tunately situated from a wage stand- 
point. A few companies have made 
independent agreements with their em- 
ployees. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Improvement is generally lacking, 
either as to demand or prices. Dealers 
have little business to pass on to the 
producers as their stocks are still 
heavy. In consequence lump continues 
to be priced around $2.75@$3. Operators 
anticipate a better demand for indus- 
trial fuels before long. 
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LOGAN AND THACKER 


Although the spot market is unim- 
proved, Logan production continues at 
a fairly high rate. Most of it is moving 
on contracts ranging from 30 to 60 
days in length, operators as a rule de- 
clining to take longer orders than that 
in view of the uncertainty as to the 
future. 


COAL AGE 


Conditions remain virtually un- 
changed in the Thacker district, where 
the output is not over 35 per cent. There 
is a light demand for spot, with pre- 
pared being sold somewhat more freely. 
Contract business is about all this 
field has, with nearly the entire out- 
put going to the railroads or to western 
markets. 


NEW ENGLAND 





Strike Doesn’t Worry 
New England Greatly 


Buyers Begin Purchasing However— 
Marine Freights Advance—Prices 
on Water-Borne Coal Firmer— 
All-Rail Market Quiet 

The New England coal market has 
reacted slightly to the strike talk. 

Stocks are still heavy but caution is 

prompting heavier takings. Bad 

weather slows coastwise movement. 

Marine freights have advanced as 

future quotations are being sought 

for the first time in many months. 

Quotations on water-borne coals 
have firmed up. There is a tendency 
on the part of idle producers to hold 
out for a basis of $2 f.o.b. mines be- 
fore reopening their operations. The 
all-rail market is still quiet and little 
coal is moving, aside from contract 
orders. 





BOSTON | 


Newspaper discussion of possible 
labor troubles have caused a renewed 
interest in buying, especially on the 
part of larger mills. There have been 
enough inquiries to give the impression 
that a considerable tonnage will be pur- 
chased between now and March 15, and 
the trade looks to see a more healthy 
condition from a sales and operating 
standpoint. Stocks are large in almost 
every direction, but fuel cost is a rela- 
tively small item in manufacturing now 
and conservative buyers are inclined to 
err on the side of prudence. Without 
much doubt another week will see sev- 
eral mill orders in the market. 

The slight reaction on coal has come 
at a time when bottoms on the coast 
had been held up more or less by ad- 
verse weather and in consequence most 
of the boats in regular service were 
chartered for their next trip. There is 
no shortage of tonnage; it is simply 
that shippers in their desire to name 
delivered prices for February have be- 
sought vessel owners to name rates and 
higher quotations are the outcome. Sev- 
eral barge owners have advanced their 
ideas of freight from 85c. to $1.10 on 
large boats, 3,500 tons upward, and 
there are rumors of $1.25 having been 
paid to a Boston point on a sailing 
vessel of 2,400 tons. 

The same condition is reflected at 
Hampton Roads. Prices f.o.b. vessel on 
Navy accevtable grades are still rane- 
ing $4.65@$4.80, but more than likely 


the minimum next week will be nearer 
$4.75. Several groups of mines are 
either closed down for the time being, or 
they are operating but a day or two a 
week, and should the output be mate- 
rially increased it would doubtless be 
on a basis a little over $2 per gross ton 
at the mine, rather than less. This 
would mean $4.80 as a minimum figure. 

Prices on cars at Boston and Portland 
are firmer also because of better in- 
quiry. From $6.05 several factors have 
advanced quotations to $6.25, and even 
$6.35 for small lots. Large buyers are 
still able to cover at less than $6, but 
the cheaper coal is being absorbed and 
the high marine freights will have their 
effect on delivered prices. 

In the Pennsylvania grades there ap- 
pears no change of any consequence. 
Output is light; there is no appreciable 
demand over the Philadelphia and New 
York piers, and all-rail inquiry is only 
scattering and very much restricted. 
The railroads are taking coal only spar- 
ingly on last year’s contracts, but they 
are also indulging in a little buying on 
the spot market. 


| KANSAS CITY | 


There has been a material increase in 
demand, particularly for domestic 
grades. For the first time in two 
months domestic orders were more than 
ample to provide enough steam grades 
to supply requirements. Steam plants 
are being solicited and urged to store 
coal in anticipation of trouble April 1, 
but are reluctant to pile up much coal. 

Retail dealers in Kansas City are 
overstocked and orders going to the 
mines are largely from country dealers 
who fortunately for themselves are not 
equipped to store much coal. 

There are some changes in prices and 
auotations are as follows: Kansas lump, 
$5; mine run, $4; nut, $4.50; slack, 
$2.50; north Missouri Jump, $4.75; mine 
run, $3.50; washed slack, $3.25; raw 
slack, $2.50; Arkansas lump, $6; mine 
run, $4: slack, $2.50@$3; McAlester 
lump, $8.50; nut, $7: slack, $2.50@ 
$2.75; central Illinois lump, $2.50@$3; 
egg, $2.25@$2.75; slack, $1.75@$2. 
Franklin County Illinois coal is un- 
changed and demand is light. 


| DENVER 


Cold weather stimulated production 
in the last half of January. The out- 
put for the third week was about 200,- 
000 tons against 260,000 for the cor- 
responding week last year. The cold 
weather also reduced the stocks of coal 
in local vards, which totaled 75,000 
tons the first of the year. 

No disturbances were reported when 
the reduction in wages, known as the 





Bak 
C. F. & I. scale was put into effect 
in the bituminous mines of Routt 
County. The Colorado Rangers had 


been sent into the camps to keep order. 

The Colorado Industrial Commission 
announced that it had terminated juris- 
diction in the following coal mining 
cases: Royal mine, owned by the Na- 
tional Fuel Co., at Aguilar; Forbes, 
Piedmont and La Belle mines, owned 
by the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., and 
the Aguilar mine of the Empire Coal 
Co. Bituminous lump has dropped’ $1 
a ton at the mines. 


| SALT LAKE CITY | 
| 


As a result of the severe weather 
dealers are enjoying the best business 
for a long time. Some of them are 
working overtime. Despite this the 
operators are far from happy. The 
Coast Trade has not picked up and pro- 
duction in the state is only about 50 
per cent of capacity of the mines. The 
car and labor situation is satisfactory 
and there is no talk of a change in 
prices. 











Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 


The condition of the coke market cer- 
tainly is no better, nor has it grown any 
worse. Steel demand has not improved 
as much as was expected. Pig iron 
prices are still easier. 

There is no real market in furnace 
coke, as there is no contracting and the 
spot market is made by sales of small 
lots to miscellaneous consumers. 

Foundry coke continues in light de- 
mand and buyers are more critical as 
to prices. The market is quotable at 
$2.75@$3 for spot furnace, $3.10@$3.20 
for contract furnace, and $3.75@$4.25 
for spot foundry. 

The Courier reports production in 
the week ended Jan. 21 at 55,830 tons 
by the furnace ovens, a decrease of 
270 tons and 30,720 tons by the mer- 
chant ovens, a decrease of 2,090 tons. 


fs 


Continued developments in the wage 
situation with the possibility of a strike 
growing more pronounced each day have 
created a stir in the unorganized Con- 
nellsville field and operators are evi- 
dencing an increasing reluctance to con- 
tract coal tonnage for any considerable 
period 

Appreciating that any suspension of 
production in the union fields will send 
consumers toward the unorganized dis- 
tricts for tonnage operators are not in- 
clined to view favorably future con- 
tracts at this time upon the basis of 
the present market. Spot tonnage is 
quoted at firm prices and coal standing 
on track can be bought on that basis, 
but where a consumer has an eye on the 
future, considerable difficulty is encoun- 
tered in securing quotations. 

Already there is somewhat of a flurry 
around the coal offices but the situation 
has not yet produced any substantial 
change in the market. Close observers. 
however, are proceeding uvon the belief 
that a break is not far distant and are 
preparing to accommodate coal consum- 
ers sent scurrying here in a scramble. 








UNIONTOWN 
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Colder Weather Brings 
Rush of Coal Orders 


Jam of “No-Bills’ In Illinois Melts 
‘Quickly and Fuel In Transit Sells 
at Premium—Non-Union Product 
Comes In Reassuring Quantity. 

Midwestern markets have experi- 

enced a rush of orders following 
colder weather. The heavy accumu- 
lation of domestic “no-bills’” in the 
Illinois fields were quickly cleared up 
and coal in transit has even been go- 
ing at a premium. Eastern non- 
union coals are being shipped heay- 
ily and this reassures consumers, de- 
spite the gathering strike clouds. 





MIDWEST REVIEW } 





Cold weather has had its effect far 
more on the retailer than on the buyer 
of steam coal. The retail dealers have 
been buying only for immediate needs 
for the past six months, and the house- 
holders have been doing the same thing, 
consequently, when the cold snap came, 
there was an immediate cry for domestic 
coal. The railroads answered the call 
for hurry up shipments, and did re- 
markable service. We heard of two 
cars shipped from southeastern Ken- 
tucky on Jan. 20, which arrived in Chi- 
cago and were delivered on Jan. 24. 

The Midwest is still undergoing an in- 
vasion from Eastern non-union coals. 
There are instances where West Vir- 
ginia or Kentucky coal is offered for 
sale in central Illinois mining towns at 
prices almost competitive with the local 
coals. Every week sees an increase in 
this tonnage produced by the non-union 
fields of the East. 

The steam market weakened consider- 
ably during the last few days, as the 
demand for prepared sizes necessarily 
entailed a heavy production of screen- 
ings and fine coal sizes. No buying, to 
speak of, has as yet taken place in antic- 
ipation of the strike. More out of 
curiosity than anything else, the writer 
called on the purchasing agent of a 
nationally known corporation, dealing in 
one of the necessities of life, and asked 
him bluntly why he was not protecting 
himself and buying coal for the strike, 
especially as it was necessary for his 
plant to operate continually, strike or 
no strike. His answer to this question 
was that the non-union mines of the 
country can give American industry all 
the coal they want, in fact more than 
they want, even taking into considera- 
tion the remote probability of a marked 
industrial revival. 

The ordinary everyday citizen feels 
that the coal miners have had thing's 
their own way quite long enough and 
that the time has come when union 
labor ought to be taught that some con- 
sideration is due others besides them- 
selves. In short. a coal strike, if it ever 
materializes, will be unpopular, and no 
strike in this day and generation can 
be carried through to a successful cul- 


Chicago and Midwest 


COAL AGE 





sympathy. 


mination without public ] 
Union labor overshot the mark during 
the war, and the inevitable reaction has 
set in. ; 
From the standpoint of the public, the 
time is favorable for a show-down, as 
the demand is so slight, a strike would 


hardly make itself felt. For the first 
time on record, it is thought, should a 
coal strike develop this spring, public 
sympathy will be with the operators, 
and that means that the operators will 
win. 


CHICAGO 








Cold weather stimulated the trade to 
a marked degree during the past week, 
putting the whole Chicago trade—whole- 
sale and retail—in a better frame of 
mind. 

The demand for prepared or domestic 
coals this week increased. Firms with 
coal in transit sold at prices 25c@50c. 
a ton better than they had hoped. De- 
murrage coal was all cleaned up in short 
order, and wires sent to the mines for 
rush shipments. 

The steam coal market did not come 
in for a favorable reaction on account 
of the weather, although more steam 
coal was purchased last week than dur- 
ing any week since the first of the year. 
So much screenings were produced, on 
account of the demand for domestic 
coals, that if any change took place at 
all in the market there was a slight 
softening in prices. 

There is some speculation as _ to 
whether operators can deliver the vast 
reserves of coal stored at the mines 
and elsewhere by some of the larger 
southern Illinois producing companies 
in case of a strike. Many men believe 
strikers could seriously hamper the de- 
livery—and would. 

The demand for smokeless coals, in 
both mine run and prepared sizes, has 
been good the last few days. The mar- 
ket on West Virginia splints and east- 
ern Kentucky coals did not improve 
much, so far as Chicago deliveries were 
concerned, although there was a big 
demand for these coals among Chicago 
wholesalers, who were buying for their 
Western trade. 


Cold weather the last week has helped 
wonderfully in southern Illinois. De- 
mand has become so good that many 
mines have cleaned out their surplus 
holdings. This has helped to steady 
conditions, which were about on the 
verge of breaking. The movement is 
not in any one direction. although the 
Northwest is claiming a better percent- 
age than any other particular section. 

Steam shows the result of the strike 
talk already, for screenings are in good 
demand and the price is holding its own 
at about $1.50. Association operators 
are asking $4.05 for lump, egg and nut, 
with nut really going at $3.50. Inde- 
pendents are getting from $3.25 on egg 
and lump up to $3.50 and as low as 
$2.75 on nut. 

Mine run is quoted around $2.75. Rail- 
road tonnage has shown a material in- 
crease. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
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Somewhat similar conditions prevail 
in the Duquoin and Jackson County 
fields. Mt. Olive conditions were very 
unfavorable, when the cold wave hit 
and the field has come back unusually 
well on account of the heavy domestic 
demand. Railroad tonnage out of this 
field is good. : 

Standard shows some improvement in 
the matter of lump, while screenings 
are heavy and hard to move. Improved 
working time is indicated this week at 
many mines. Railroad tonnage is un- 
usually good. 


: ST. LOUIS 


Last week’s cold snap stirred up 
things at the right time. Householders 
were low on fuel and many good orders 
are coming in. Dealers note, however, 
that the great bulk of the demand is 
for cheaper coal, either Standard or Mt. 
Olive, and Carterville comes way be- 
hind, with very little anthracite or 
smokeless, and coke not as heavy as 
was expected. 

Steam plants are gradually putting 
a little ahead, although not in such a 
way as to cause any flurry in market 
prices. 

The Northwest is buying considerable 
domestic coal this week and Chicago 
has bought heavily from the St. Louis 
market in both steam and domestic on 
the cheaper grades. 

The buyers are beginning to antici- 
pate the suspension expected in April 
and are buying slowly and cautiously. 
Evidently they are not going to wait 
until the last moment. 


LOUISVILLE 
if 


Cold weather and the fact that con- 
sumers bins are running out, is re- 
sulting in considerably better retail 
demand. Jobbers and producers report 
better business. As a result of in- 
creased movement of prepared, supplies. 
of screenings are larger, but not bur- 
densome as industrial demand is im- 
proving. 

Some industrial concerns are a little 
worried over the possibility of a miners 
strike, and are inquiring for prices, and 
stocking a little fuel. Operators are 
anticipating a strike, and are not will- 
ing to take any contract business. 
Reports from some sections of the state 
are to the effect that more coal trains 
are being put on. Some of the retailers 
were threatening to cut prices still 
lower, but the cold spell is reducing sur- 
plus stocks, and no further reductions 
are in prospect at this time, as present 
prices leave very little margin. Lump 
is selling $5.50@$7, according to 
quality. 


| WESTERN KENTUCKY | 


a ae ee ee! 


As a result of the present cold wave 
cperators are shipping more coal. 
With the better demand for prepared, 
the shortage of screenings is being 
evercome. While prices of fine screen- 
ings are weaker the demand is better, 
as industries are buying and stocking 
some coal. 

Mines are still operating around two 
days a week. The general outlook is 
improving, except for the threatened 
strike, which is resulting in a lack of 
interest in long time business. 
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Wary Buyers Asking 
For 60-Day Quotations 


Strike Talk Stirs Them to Action—But 
Market Is Too Unsettled for Con- 
tract Selling—Low Reserves Raise 
Demand Somewhat 

New wage scales, proposed by 
southern Ohio and Pittsburgh oper- 
ators and their unfavorable recep- 
tion by miners officials, create fur- 
ther likelihood of a tie-up. Abolition 
of the check-off is contained in each 
of the proposed agreements. Pro- 
duction, in the meantime, is slowly 
moving upward. 

Buying interest is keener with the 
strike talk. Detroit buyers see no 
cause for anxiety, being well sup- 
plied with non-union coals. Retail 
business has picked up, but domestic 
prices have increased at the expense 
of the fine coals. 


CLEVELAND 


A coal strike on April 1 has been ac- 
cepted as a certainty in this district and 
operators and consumers are beginning 
to adjust their plans in accordance. In- 
quiries are not heavy as yet, but the 
ice has been broken and there is every 
indication that buying will increase. 
Most operators are declining to quote on 
deliveries over the next month or two. 
Prices have not stiffened in the slightest 
degree yet. 

_ In considering the probable demand 
in case of a shutdown of mines, opera- 
tors are scanning the general industrial 
horizon. Improvement in iron and steel 
has not been as rapid as some observers 
had believed likely, but gains are being 
made and impetus to the improvement 
is expected to grow as spring ap- 
proaches. Railroads are in a position 
where they must buy, and since they 
use about 20 per cent of iron and steel 
output, favorable developments are 
looked for from this source. 

_ Some industries are holding off stock- 
ing against a strike in the hope of a 
lower freight rate. There is no attempt 
on the part of sellers, however, to scare 
consumers into placing orders now. 
The feeling prevails that buyers will 
need no other pressure than urgent 
necessities when the time comes. 

Slack is selling weaker as the recent 
coal snap stimulated production of pre- 
pared domestic sizes. Retailers are sell- 
ing more coal. Hand-to-mouth buying 
is a religion in the trade, and deliveries 
are expected within twenty-four hours 
after orders are placed. 

Receipts of bituminous coal during 
the week ended Jan. 21 were 1,333 cars, 
divided: industrial, 859, retail 474. As 
compared with receipts during the pre- 
vious week this indicates a decrease of 
228 cars for industries, but an increase 
of 104 cars to retail yards. Receipts 
have improved greatly since Jan. 1. 


| COLUMBUS | 


Retail stocks’ have been depleted as 
a result of better household demand and 
a considerable buying movement is re- 
ported from all sections. Prices have 
stiffened to a small extent. 

Retail prices are fairly steady at 
former levels and no tendency to ad- 
vance has been noted. Hocking lump 
sells around $5.75@$6.25, West Virginia 
splints, $6.75@$7.25. Pocahontas is 
$8.50@$9, while anthracite is fairly 
steady around $14.50. Little coke is be- 
ing sold at present. 

Some factories are resuming. Re- 
serve stocks are still large in many in- 
stances and this prevents a more active 
steam demand. Utilities are now the 
big feature in the buying side of the 
trade and a steady demand from that 
source is reported. There is no tend- 
ency to buy for the future at this time. 


DETROIT | 


Near zero temperatures have given a 
slight impetus to demand for domestic 
but not for steam coal. Wholesalers 
and jobbers find it difficult to place even 
high grade steam stock from districts 
whose product was formerly sought 
eagerly, 

The larger part of the bituminous 
supply now coming to Detroit is cred- 
ited to the mines in the unorganized dis- 
tricts. The steam coal buyers are not 
stocking against a strike. 

Three-inch lump from Ohio is quoted 
at $3, egg at $2.25; mine run, $1.90; 
nut and slack, $1.60. Four-inch West 
Virginia lump is quoted $2.60@$2.75; 
two-inch lump, $2.25; egg $2, mine run 
$1.65, nut and slack, $1.25; Pittsburgh 
No. 8 inch-and-a-quarter lump, $2.35; 
three-quarter lump, $2.25; mine run, $2; 
nut and slack, $1.65. Smokeless lump 
and egg is offered $3@$3.25; mine run, 
$2.15; nut and slack, $1.25. 


| EASTERN OHIO | 


Secretary Hoover’s warning signals 
of an approaching strike has apparently 
not as yet had any effect on demand 
for coal. Production during the week 
ended Jan. 21 was 326,000 tons ar ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of potential 
capacity. This is a negligible decrease 
of a few hundred tons under the produc- 
tion of the preceding week. 

Railroad officials say that some im- 
provement is noticeable in the volume 
of freight traffic. This is: a hopeful 
sign that the requirements for railroad 
fuel will be increasing in the very near 
future. At the present low rate of min- 
ing operations, it is estimated that the 
carriers are taking between 40 and 45 
per cent of eastern Ohio’s output. 

Inquiries from industrial concerns 
are more numerous and a better tone 
prevails. Continued severe weather 
throughout this section has stimulated 
the turn-over of retail coal, resulting 
in their getting into the market for re- 
plenishments. 

With the slow but gradual upturn in 
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manufacturing lines, together with the 
likelihood of labor difficulties at the 
mines, the opinion seems to be that 
demand will soon increase. 


| NORTHERN PANHANDLE | 


Little coal is being produced except 
for railroad fuel purposes. Commercial 
plants are still shut down or else work- 
ing on a very limited basis. The out- 
put continues at the rate of about 50,000 
tons a week. Prices continue low. 


| PITTSBURGH | 


The event of the week in the Pitts- 
burgh district was the announcement by 
the operators of the wage scale they 
are prepared to pay when the present 
scale expires March 31. The new scale 
is almost identical with the scale of 
April 16, 1917. The operators will not 
continue the check-off. 

The head of the local district, U. M. 
W., has replied that the men cannot 
afford to accept the rates because the 
percentage of employment is so small. 

The market continues quite full. 
There appears to be no improvement in 
the general demand for coal, and nearby 
non-union districts seem to be making 
closer prices than ever. The market re- 
mains quotable approximately as fol- 
lows: Steam slack, $1.80@$1.50; gas 
slack, $1.70@$1.80; steam mine run and 
ordinary gas, $2.10@$2.20; $-in., $2.60@ 
$2.70; Panhandle 13-in. domestic, $2.75 


@$2.90. 


| BUFFALO | 


The situation does not change much. 
Some shippers find a trifling improve- 
ment in local demand. Consumers not 
already stocked are hesitant about buy- 
ing now to protect against a strike 
shortage. Some of them think there 
are enough non-union mines at work to 
keep up the supply. 

So far the demand is so light that 
prices are at the bottom. Shippers are 
not selling at uniform prices and some 
of the jobbers find small margins un- 
avoidable. Everybody looks for changes 
to come out of the April conferences, 
but nobody is prepared to predict what 
they will be. Operators coming from 
the mining districts bring word that 
the suspension will last from 30 to 90 
days. This wide difference of opinion 
is enough to show that the uncertainty 
is great and not likely to be less rignt 
away. 


| TORONTO 
2 2 eee ee 


Cold weather has brought an increased 
demand for anthracite and dealers are 
doing an active business. Rumors have 
been prevalent of a probable drop in 
price, on account of the lower rate of 
exchange but dealers say that no 
change can be expected for some time. 

Quotations are as follows: 


Retail 
Anthracite egg, stove, nut 


DUG PELACS. OOS Ee chute ets oe $15.50 
PPR RS See ie ar ert sake ah o.craiinl'a ley'aee 14.00 
Bituminous steam ........ 10.25@10.75 
Domestic ]wmp). sievis..'s oy os - 12.00 
OSCR S b. siuereh Wis acs ola eys 16.00 

Wholesale, f.o.b. cars at destinatio 
SINS LUND: Gittiatstete cle eckle-s 6 « 7.00@ 7.75 
Slseke JES... nse 2 ioral 6.00@ 6.75 
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News Items 


From Field and Trade 








COLORADO 


Application for authority to reduce wages 
in its mines has been made by the Mountain 
View Coal Co. at Coal Creek. Four inde- 
pendent coal companies have notified the 
industrial commission that agreements have 
been reached with their employees for re- 
sumption of work under the new scale. 


The Blue Seal Coal Co., in Routt County, 
has served a 80-day notice on miners that 
a reduction in wages will be put into effect. 
There are few mines that have not started 
to enforce the lower wage scale, and there 
is a prevailing belief that this reduction 
will be passed along from the bituminous 
fields to the lignite mines. 

The National Fuel Co., Denver, has con- 
tracted for the re-building of the tipple at 
the Monarch Mine, recently destroyed by 
fire. Thé tipple will be complete with a 
Marcus screen as originally built. 





ILLINOIS 


The Illinois Central has appointed W. 
T. Wright, of Schellen, as traffic supervisor 
in southern Illinois. He will have his head- 
quarters at Carbondale. 


Ralph Mitchell, superintendent of the 
Cosgrove Coal Co.’s mines at Marion, is 
spending a winter vacation at Johnstown, 
Pa. 

C. M. Moderwell of Chicago, who has 
been connected for some time with the 
O’Gara interests in Illinois, has severed 
his connections with that company and 
will in the future devote his entire time 
to the company under his own name. This 
company has recently become enlarged by 
a merger with the Thos. N. Mordue Co., 
also of Chicago. The company will con- 
tinue under the name of C. M. Moderwell 
& Co., with main offices in Chicago. 


Following close on the announcement 
that Mine 18 of the By-Products Coal Co., 
at West Frankfort would be closed down 
indefinitely, the company made a similar 
announcement concerning Mine 19, also lo- 
eated near West Frankfort. The mine 
belongs to the Peabody interests. 


The Lincoln-Latham Mine, at Lincoln, 
which is owned and controlled by the 
Sangamon County Mining Co., of Spring- 


field, and which has again resumed opera- 
tions after a brief shut-down, has been re- 
equipped to some extent in underground 
machinery, including 200 new pit cars. 


The working force of the Springfield Dis- 
trict Coal Co.’s Woodside Mine has been 
cut from 300 to 100 men by agreement be- 
tween the company and employes. Con- 
ditions were such that steady work for 100 
men or irregular work for 300 men was 
offered, and the miners voted to accept the 
reduction in working force. 


The state has given authority to the 
Pratt Coal Co. to erect a temporary wood 
tipple at the Jeffrey Mine, Herrin, to re- 
place the one destroyed recently by fire. 
Record time was made in the replacement 
and the mine is now in operation. A new 
steel tipple will be erected soon. 


Mine No. 9 of the Consolidated Coal Co., 
of St. Louis, was recently subjected to a 
second flood when several million gallons 
of water broke through when the tempo- 
rarv “fill” in the original cave-in sagged 
under the weight of tons of earth as the 
support of flood water receded through the 
pumping. The second flood was the sur- 
face water from an extensive watershed 
held back from the river by the dams 
built to keep the river water back from the 
surface near the cave-in. 


INDIANA 


The William Nackenhorst Coal Co., of 
Indianapolis has filed a final certificate of 
dissolution with the secretary of state. 


W. E. Watson. Jr., of the Fairmont & 
Cleveland Coal Co. and Glen F. Barnes of 
the Hite-Barnes Coal Co. spent the latter 
part of January at French Lick Springs, 


The Lafayette Ice & Coal Co. has been 
incorporated with capital of $150,000 by H. 
Hanger, L. B. Weisenburgh and W. A. 

anger. 


The Binkley Coal Co., an Illinois cor- 
poration, has qualified to do business in 
the state of Indiana. Papers were filed 
recently showing capital in this state of 
$150,000. The company will engage in the 
operation of coal and other properties. M. 
H. Stark, of Terre Haute, is the Indiana 
agent. 


The Indiana Fourth Vein Mining Co. at 
Terre Haute, has filed papers showing a 
capitalization of $100,000, for the purpose 
of operating coal mines. George G. Row- 
land, Thomas D. Haskett and Walter S. 
McCloud are directors of the company. 


Officials of the Little Giant Coal Mine, 
in the Linton field, are making plans to 
install four large motors and much mine 
machinery as a result of a fire recently 
which destroyed the engine rooms. 


The Clinton Coal Co., of Clinton, has not 
answered the proposal submitted recently 
by District No. 11, U. M. W., in an effort 
to bring about a settlement of the strike 
of the company’s 700 miners. The company 
told miners that they were willing to meet 
the men “half way” but would not com- 
ply with the request that Richard Bledsoe, 
over whom the strike was called, be rein- 
stated as well as paid for all time lost 
since the strike order last October. 


KENTUCKY 


Himler Coal Co. plans to expend $175,000 
in mine development and establishment of 
a mining town. 


The Bell-Dean Coal Co. has been char- 
tered by J. M. O’Brien, Conrad Kolb and 
Guy Vinson. The same interests are con- 
nected with the Vinson-Kolb Coal Co. 


J. H. Martin, of the Kanawha-Knox Coal 
Co., Cincinnati, has been visiting operations 
in Bell County. 


The Grapevine Coal Co., Madisonville, 
has been chartered with a capital of $300,- 
000 by D. A. Elgin, Benjamin N. Gordon 
and Robert HE. Cooper. 


Ray B. Moss, of the Federal Coal Co. has 
returned from a conference at the office 
in Chattanooga. 


The C. L. Ryley Coal Co., Lexington, has 
filed amended articles increasing its capi- 
tal stock from $200,000 to $300,000. 


The Cherokee Coal Co., capital $25,000, 
has been chartered by John F. Hershet, 
Louis R. Glogower and T. V. Borntraeger. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. has filed suit 
against the bankrupt Four-in-One Coal Co. 
for judgment of $13,309.87 on a note exe- 
cuted by President John A. Selsman of the 
company last fall to pay for mining ma- 
chinery shipped to the company mine in 
Perry County. The Jeffrey company asks 
a prior lien on the machinery. 


Thirty-three miners walked out at the 
Canor Creek Coal Co., Henderson, recently, 
when the company refused to reinstate 
two men discharged a week before. The 
company had never signed a union con- 
tract but had paid the scale. It has an- 
nounced that hereafter it will operate as a 
non-union mine. 


NEW YORK 


Thomas F. Macksey has resigned his 
position with Dickson & Eddy. Mr. Mack- 
sey is well known to the coal trade and 
was for thirty-two years connected with 
Dickson & Eddy. 


Wentz Company and Stonega Coke & 
Coal Co. announce the removal of their 
offices from 90 West Street to 25 Broad- 
way, New York. 


In accordance with editorial plans for 
1922, announced in Chemical & Metallurgi- 
cal Engineering, Jan. 4, the managing edi- 
tor of that magazine, J. 8. Negru, will sail 
for Europe on Feb. 11. He will make a 
trip through Germany, France, Belgium and 
other European industrial countries. The 
purpose of the trip is to study industrial 
and economic conditions and observe the 
latest advances in science, engineering and 
technology. Mr. Negru is unusually well 
qualified to undertake this work, which 
should prove distinctly serviceable to the 
readers and advertisers of Chemical € 
Metallurgical Engineering. 
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OHIO 


A. A. Augustus, president of the Cam- 
bridge Collieries Co.,. Cleveland, has de- 
parted for Florida for a brief sojourn. 


Cc. S. Deal, formerly secretary and 
treasurer of the Sauters Coal Co., Cleve- 
land, large operators in the eastern Ohio 
field, severed his connection with that firm 
recently for the purpose of taking a well- 
earned but long deferred vacation, after 
thirty years of active participation in the 
coal trade. Mr. Deal will leave for Los 
Angeles, and will locate permanently in 
southern California. J. D. Sauters suc- 
ceeds him. 

A. V. Roberts, formerly Detroit repre- 
sentative of the Sauters Coal Co., Cleve- 
land, but more recently with the Fred H. 
Roberts Co., candy manufacturers, has re- 
entered the coal business. He is now af- 
filiated with the sales department of the 
A. F. Baier Coal Co., Cleveland. 


Lippincott, Mills & Co., Ime., chartered 
in New York to deal in coal coke, ores,. 
etc., has recently opened an office in Cleve- 
land, in the Hippodrome Blidg., C. W. Lip- 
pincott, who had been the head of Lippin- 
cott & Co., coal dealers, is president of the 
new company. 


Charles E. Maurer, of the Glens Run 
Coal Co., Cleveland, prominent in coal 
trade circles, has departed for a few 


weeks’ sojourn in Florida. 


The common pleas court has named Bar- 
ton Griffith, Sr., a Columbus attorney, re- 
ceiver for the Allied Power Industries, a 
trust estate of Columbus, upon proceedings 
stated by trustees of the estate in the per- 
formance of duties imposed upon them by 
the creation of the trust. At the same 
time, Ralph E. Westfall was named re- 
ceiver for the Gnaden-Goshen Coal Co., a 
corporation, whose stock is controlled 
largely by the Allied Power Industries. The 
Atomized Fuel Industries Co., another cor- 
poration, controlled by the trust estate is 
not affected. The receivership is explained 
by the dilatoriness in the payment of sums 
due the trust estate and the trustees are 
thus unable to meet when due claims of 
creditors. It is believed that the legal 
tangle will be straightened out in a few 
weeks. 


State Auditor Tracy, acting as a master 
commissioner in the case of Thrailkill & 
Walton against the former Ohio purchas- 
ing department, has rendered a decision 
on pay to be given companies supplying” 
coal to various state institutions under 
contracts which were declared illegal. The 
H. W. Jenkins Coal Co., Columbus, has its 
bill cut $3,720; the MeVicker Coal & Coke 
Co., Cleveland, had its bill cut $1,877, and 
the H. S. Odbert Coal Co., Cleveland, has 
its bill cut $2,667. The Sunday Creek Coal 
Co. is to be paid $1.85 per ton instead of 
$1.95, which was the contract price for 13,- 
000 tons. Small cuts were also handed 
the Colonial Coal & Supply Co., The Mc- 
Intyre Coal Co., The Reliable Coal Co., and 
the Roberts Coal Co., all of Columbus. 
Payment of the full contract price was rec- 
ommended in the case of Castner, Curran & 
Bullitt, Cincinnati; Kinwood Coal Co., Co- 
lumbus, and F. F. Taggart, Massillon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Auditor General Lewis is sending out 
blanks to all anthracite operators for re- 
porting the value of tonnage prepared for 
market in the period July 1-Dec. 31, 1921, 
under the provisions of the Williams Act. 
The auditor general has endeavored to 
make his list of operators complete, but 
failure to receive the blanks does not re- 
lieve from _ responsibility for reporting. 
Operators of washeries and persons or firms 
recovering anthracite from streams are 
held by the state authorities to fall within 
the provisions of the law, and they will be 
required to fill out returns. Returns are to 
be made by Feb. 1, but upon application to 
the auditor general, an extension until 
Feb. 15, can be obtained. 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed recently against the Gardner 
Quemahoning Coal Mining Co. a corpora- 
tion engaged in mining and selling coal at 
oeee ee Creditors’ claims amounted to 


J. H. Strawn, of Gloversville, N. Y., has 
been elected secretary and treasurer of the 
Washington Coal & Coke Co. to succeed 
the late J. H. Price. The stockholders at 
the annual meeting elected the following 
directors: Mrs. Sarah B. Cochran, M. M. 
Cochran, A. C. Sherrard, John M. Core, W. 
J. Sherrard, A. J. Wurtz, Henry T. Coch- 
ran, M. B. Strawn and Charles A. Painter. 
Officers named were M. M. Cochran, presi- 
dent; M. E. Strawn, vice-president and 
J. H. Strawn, secretary and treasurer. 
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Through an application made by Michael 
E. Stroup, a Harrisburg lawyer, for a lease, 
the members of the Pennsylvania Forest 
Commission have learned that the _ state 
owns anthracite deposits. The coal has 
been found in an outcrop in the Haldeman 
state forest, in the Lykens Valley, and Mr. 
Stroup asks for a 15-year lease, with an 
option of a 10-year extension. 


A mortgage for $60,000,000—the greatest 
ever executed in Lackawanna County—has 
been filed. 
by the Glen Alden Coal Co. and the D. L. 
& W. Ry. for the transfer of coal lands 
in Lackawanna and Luzerne counties from 
the latter to the former. The mortgage 
was executed Sept, 21, 1921, and will be re- 
duced by several bond issues. At the time 
of the segregation of the coal from the rail- 
road interests of the D. L. & W. the Glen 
Alden company was formed and all of the 
property of the railroad company, which 
was connected with the coal department 
was purchased. 


The Somerset & Cambria Coal Mining Co. 
has closed a deal for the purchase of 110 
acres of coal land in Somerset County. The 
property is located one mile north of Somer- 
set. The company also has obtained an 
option on an adjoining tract of 500 acres. 
The company was organized recently, with 
a capitalization of $100,000. R. H. Speicher 
is the president of the organization. 


Dauphin County assessment figures for 
taxation purposes have been increased near- 
ly $3,000,000, but. the -assessors made no 
changes this year, the time for the tri- 
ennial assessment, in the valuations placed 
upon the coal properties of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. and the 
Susquehanna Collieries Co. The holdings 
of these companies were materially in- 
creased three years ago and the increased 
taxes have not been paid in full, pending 
court action. 


During the first six years of workmen’s 
compensation in Pennsylvania agreements 
or awards were made in 386,288 cases out 
of a total of 1,136,060 accidents reported 
to the Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation 
of the State Department of Labor and In- 
dustry. The sum of $59,039,651 has been 
awarded and of this total $32,183,790 has 
been paid, leaving an outstanding liability 
at the first of this year of $26,689,022. At 
the beginning of 1921 there were obligations 
of $23,544,098 outstanding. During the six- 
year period there were reported to the 
bureau 16,166 fatal accidents, 418,193 seri- 
ous accidents, 709,701 minor accidents. 


The customary handsomely engraved 
ealendar of Weston, Dodson & Co., Ine., 
has been issued to the trade, and accom- 
panying it is a letter of greeting, inform- 
ing coal consumers of the outlook for the 
year. 

The Weaver-Coleman mining interests, 
located in Cambria County, and also the 
interests of the same partnership located 
in West Virginia, are being divided between 
the members, B. Dawson Coleman and J. H. 
Weaver. <A report of the dissolution of the 
partnership was printed in Coal Age, Jan. 
26, 1922, p. 181. The amount involved in 
the deal will reach $25,000,000 and includes 
the Nant-y-Glo Coal Mining Co., the Ebens- 
burg Coal Mining Co., the Monroe Coal 
Mining Co., and the newly organized Melba 
Coal Mining Co. These mines were designed 
for a maximum output of 15,000 tons per 
day. It is understood that one partner 
would take the Colver and Melba interests 
and the other the Nant-y-Glo and Revloc 
properties. No announcement was made 
of the division of the holdings in West 
Virginia. 


TENNESSEE 


The Eastman Kodak Co. is to erect a 
$25,000 coal and cinder-handling plant at 
Kingsport. 


The new $750,000 Dixie Coal & Lime 
Co. has purchased 4,000 acres for develop- 
ment. 

The Mobile & Ohio R.R. Co. is to erect a 
$25,000 coal and cinder-handling layout. 





UTAH 


The Premier Coal Co. of Ogden has filed 
articles in Idaho. It has a capital stock 
of $200,000 in 2,000 shares. 


The State Securities Commission has 
granted the National Coal Co.. of Salt 
Lake City, permission to sell $50,000 worth 
of 6 per cent bonds. This company holds 
1,823 acres of coal land on Gordon Creek, 
Carbon County, and about 80 acres of ad- 
joining lands for a settlement and railroad 
terminal. 


The Royal Coal Co. of Salt Lake City 
has entered the retail field by opening up a 


The mortgage is entered into’ 
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large yard in the city. S. F. 
is president of the company. 


Bailif, Jr., 


According to a decision just arrived at 
by the State Board of Equalization, coal 
land assessments for 1922 will be deter- 
mined on a basis of the location of the 
beds in relation to transportation. Coal 
beds that are more than twenty miles from 
a railroad have been assessed at three 
mills per ton in the past. During the pres- 
ent year this value will attach to lands 
between 20 and 30 miles of a railroad. For 
coal land between 30 and 40 miles the as- 
sessment will be 1% mills per ton and for 
over 40 miles only y of a mill will be 
charged. 


According to figures received from the 
United States Bureau of Mines, the number 
of men killed in coal mines in this state 
during 1921 was 15 compared with 87 the 
year before. 


VIRGINIA 


Lee Long, superintendent of the Clinch- 
field Coal Corporation and himself a large 
mine owner in southwest Virginia, was a 
recent visitor in Norfolk. 


W. E. Hudgins, Jr., formerly head of the 
Hudgins Fuel Co., is now with Nottingham 
& Wrenn, coal dealers of Norfolk. 


S. T. Snead, commissioner of the Sewall’s 
Point Coal Exchange, has returned from 
New York, where he attended a meeting of 
the exchange. W. S. Saunders, of Norfolk, 
general freight agent of the Virginian, also 
attended this meeting. 


Thomas 8S. Southgate, head of the South- 
gate Export Coal Co., has been elected 
chairman of the Woodrow Wilson Foun- 
dation committee for Norfolk. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Four mines are now producing coal from 
leased government lands under the Leasing 
Act of Feb. 25, 1920, according to the 
semi-annual report just submitted to Di- 
rector H. Foster Bain of the Bureau of 
Mines by H. I. Smith, acting mining super- 
visor. Two of these mines are located in 
Wyoming and one each in Utah and Colo- 
rado. According to this report, thirty-one 
prospecting permits for coal have been 
granted in Wyoming, nineteen in Montana, 
eighteen in Colorado, ten in Oregon and 
smaller numbers in California, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, North and South Da- 
kota, Utah and Washington. A total of 
104 coal prosvecting permits have been 
granted, in addition to which there have 
been granted nine leases and five licenses 
to individuals and associations of indi- 
viduals. 


Representative London, of New York, 
has introduced a resolution in the House 
for an investigation by the House Commit- 
tee on Mines and Mining, or a subcommit- 
tee, of conditions prevailing in the coal 
mining industry. with particular reference 
to the condition of the workers and the 
state of unemployment therein, and to rec- 
ommend legislation. 


The Supreme Court has heard arguments 
in the case of the Morrisdale Coal Ca, vs. 
the United States, on appeal from the 
Court of Claims, in which the company 
seeks to recover prices above those fixed 
by the Fuel Administration during the 
war. 


During consideration of appropriations 
for the Shipping Board in a House debate, 
Representative Wood, of Indiana, criticised 
the board for establishing fuel oil stations 
at fabulous cost and transporting oil 
thereto, on the far coast of Africa, where 
he said “coal mines exist everywhere and 
where free coal is protruding from the 
ground.” He charged that the board was 
unacquainted with the situation to so es- 
tablish oil stations and that it had even 
disregarded advice that oil could not be 
used in that territory and that coal would 
be used. “And yet they built oil tanks to 
supply coal-burning steamers,” he said. 


Argument was heard recently in the Su- 
preme Court in the suit of the Pine Hill 
Coal Co. for recovery from the govern- 
ment of prices for coal in excess of those 
fixed by the Fuel Administration. Attor- 
neys for the coal company argued that 
the prices did not cover cost of production 
and a fair profit, which they insisted were 
guaranteed by the Lever Law. Assistant 
Attorney General Riter for the government 
argued that the law did not impose a lia- 
bility on the government to guarantee 
prices above those fixed by the Fuel Ad- 
ministration. 


The Interior Department in a report to 
Congress states that on Nov. 30 last there 
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were 39,640,172 acres of coal lands in the 
public domain withdrawn from entry. 


R. K. Boggs, of Newport, Ky., Chairman 
of the Fuel Committee of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, and 
H. RK. Heydon, secretary of the association, 
represented that organization before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at the: 
general rate inquiry held in Washington. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Paw Paw District of Marion County is 
to be the seat of operations of the Fair-—- 
mane Coal Co., the office of which will be 
at Fairmont. This company is capitalized. 
at $30,000. It was organized by D. A. 
Maurer, May U. Maurer, P. A. Sacci, T. M. 
Sacci, T. M. Scott and Martha M. Scott, 
all of Ifairmont. 


The American Coal Co. of McComas has 
contracted for the complete installation of 
a Marcus tipple at the Crane Creek opera- 
tion. 


A. Lisle White, of Clarksburg, head of 
the Northern West Virginia Operators’ As- 
sociation, was recently in Washington in 
attendance at a meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia Coal Association. 


Cc. H. Jenkins, of Fairmont, treasurer of 
the Hutchinson Coal Co. and also a di- 
rector of the National Coal Association was 
attending a meeting of the West Virginia 
Coal Association at Washington recently. 


Organization of the Turner Coal Co. with 
a capitalization of $150,000 presages fur- 
ther development of the Williamson coal 
field, this company to operate in the vi- 
einity of Burch. Active in effecting a pre- 
liminary organization were: W. R. Turner, 
of Hamilton, Ohio, J. W. Fuller, E. P. Rice, 
W. T. Smythe and H. T. Redd of Fairmont. 


J. G. Bradley, of Dundon, president of 
the National Coal Association, attended a 
meeting of the West Virginia Coal Asso- 
ciation at Washington recently, going 
from Washington to White Sulphur Springs 
where he attended a meeting of the Wind- 
ing Gulf Operators’ Association. 


A reduction in wages and salaries has 
been made in the Jones interests mines of 
Logan County, Coal Age is informed in a 
letter from John H. Morris of Lundale. The 
mines affected are those of the Lundale 
Coal Co. the Three-Forks Coal Co. and 
Toney Coal Co., all near Lundale. 


W. Gaston Caperton of Slab Fork was 
at White Sulphur Springs recently at- 
tending the annual meeting of the Winding 
Gulf Operators’ Association, of which he 
is vice president. 


C. H. Mead of the Winding Gulf field, 
with headquarters at Slab Fork, was in at- 
tendance at the annual meeting of the 
Winding Gulf Operators’ Association. 


A gift which geologists estimated may 
produce a revenue exceeding $3,000,000 was 
made to the West Virginia University and 
the City of Morgantown by Dr. I. C. White, 
State Geologist. It consists of 1,900 acres 
of coal land in Marion County. The revenue 
is, to be divided equally between the uni- 
versity and the city. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 


OUTPUT FOR DECEMBER, 
Vancouver Island District 


1921 


Tons 
Canadian Western Fuel Lexa iy 
INGTPALTINO MME cpt A aTS es le Pitalehels 49,913 
Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd. 
(COMO SE Sesire. osha ae tao aastaum legals 31,500 
Souths Wellin ston Pie: a ctane vie ey 7,107 
ISS TGMSION cee ae eek ices ly aaa oe 20,326 
Nanoose Wellington Collieries..... 7,400 
Granby Consolidated M. S. & P. Co. 24,808 
Old Wellington (King & Foster).. 485 
TOTAL Srnec reed EE obs crehstale to stone Mes: <2 142,189 
, Nicola-Princeton District 
Middlesboro Collieries ............ 7,186 
Blémine Coals Co:, “Merritt 5.2.57... go ri 
Coalmont Collieries, Coalmont...... 8,488 
Princeton Collieries, Princeton..... 2,415 
COLIN RS Oe har ae rl Gate ore Me 21,260 
Crow’s Nest Pass District 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. 
SVETGTIO UME art farther tein sitcaecre-eg sat 19,882 
@onte Cree cae. .lotis . crash ccethoees’ 26,939 
GOLDIN COR ee OORe (CO. ncn Gres 4,398 
POLAIMNS< amenities td ETE oa at 51,219 
Totaletor Weeembey: wus 7 aes cess 214,668 
Totals tor November 2. 2/0. 22.2 34,800 
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Trafic News 





The commission has authorized the es- 
tablishment of rates on coal from Spring- 
field, Ill, and points. in the Springfield 
group and related groups, to Hannibal, 
Mo., via Bowling Green, Mo., the same as 
rates by the direct line and to continue 
higher rates at intermediate points. 


Upon further consideration the commis- 
sion has decided that the differentials es- 
tablished in the Illinois coal cases are rea- 
sonable. These differentials are from the 
Third Vein, Springfield and Belleville dis- 
tricts and are 70c., 30c. and 10c. below 
rates from the southern Illinois group and 
40c. and 70c. less than rates from the Ful- 
ton-Peoria district. 

The commission has authorized the 
Alaska Anthracite R.R. to construct an 
extension of its line in Alaska. 


The application of the C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
to build a belt-line between Aurora and 
Joliet, Ills., is regarded in the Twin Cities 
as promising a more direct line for haul- 
ing coal from the Indiana fields to the 
Northwest, avoiding the Chicago terminals. 


An examiner of the JI. C. C. has recom- 
mended that the combination rate on a car 
of soft coal from Alger, Wyo., to Monte- 
video, Minn., during Federal control was 
not unreasonable, as complained by F. L. 
Starbeck. 

In the matter of intrastate rates on 
bituminous coal in Ohio, the Toledo Cham- 
ber of Commerce has filed a brief with 
the I. C. C. contending that the rates on 
coal between points in Ohio are unreason- 
ably high in themselves and in comparison 
with rates from other mines to Toledo and 
from Ohio mines to destinations in C. F. 
A. territory. 


In the complaint of Michael S. Goss and 
others and Albert H. Traphagen and 
others, an I. C. C. examiner recommends 
that the rates on coal from the anthracite 
region in Pennsylvania to Auburn, Groton, 
Moravia, Waterloo and Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
via the Lehigh Valley R. R., is unreason- 
able, 

In the complaint of the Hewitt-Wilcox 
Coal Co., an examiner recommends that 
the joint rates of the D., L. & W. and the 
N. Y. C. on anthracite from Pennsylvania 
mines to Auburn, N. Y., are not unreason- 
able. 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois system’s 
coal road, known as the Brazil Branch, has 
been sold, the bondholders buying the line, 
on which they hold $5,550,000 in obliga- 


tions, for $15,000. Edwin P. Kelly, at- 
torney, of Chicago, made the purchase for 
the bondholders. Operation of the road 


was abandoned by the C. & HEH. I. the first 


of the year. 


Governor Davis has ordered the Ohio 
Public Utlities Commission to start at 
once a thorough investigation of freight 
rates on coal shipments within the state 
with a view of reducing them. The gov- 
ernor transmitted to the commission a 
mass of data, showing that increased 
freights during the period of government 
control of railroads amounted to from 104 
to 250 per cent. This is one of the big 
discouragements to the coal industry in the 
State and the governor desires it to be 
remedied as soon as possible. 


The National Retail Coal Merchants As- 
sociation, of Philadelphia in a complaint to 
the I. C. C. alleges unjust, unreasonable, 
discriminatory, preferential and otherwise 
unlawful and illegal rates, charges, rules, 
regulations and practices relating to weigh- 
ing and re-weighing of hard and soft coal 
and coke. 








Recent Patents 





Coal-Mine Curtain Rod. John M. North, 


Sparta, Ill., 1,398,909. Nov. 29, 1921. Filed 
Oct. 10, 1918; serial No. 257,626. 
Lamp Holder for Miners’ Caps. Joseph 


Barta, Martins Ferry, Ohio, 1,397,200. Nov. 


15, 1921. Filed Jan. 18, 1921; serial No. 
438,216. 

Apparatus for Purifying Water. Andrew 
J. Reed, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., 1,397,452. 
Nov. 15, 1921. Filed June 28, 1921; serial 
No. 481,024. 

Mining Self-Loading and Unloading 
Scraper. Charles H. Strange, Minersville, 


Penn., 1,397,560. Nov. 22, 1921. 
29, 1920; serial No. 392,862. 


Filed June 
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Mining Machine. Nils D. Levin, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, assignor to The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, 1,395,647. Nov. 1, 1921. 
Filed Sept. 28, 1916; serial No. 122,705. 
Renewed Jan. 28, 1921; serial No. 440,806. 


Mineral or Coal-Separating Jig. Harry 
D. Kostenbauder, Aristes, Penn., 1,395,716. 
Nov. 1, 1922. Filed Oct. 2, 1920; serial No. 
414,168. 

Conductor for Mine Explosives. Robert 
L. Bowman. Knoxville, Tenn., 1,395,791. - 
Nov. 1, 1921. Filed Jan. 19, 1921; serial 
No. 438,416. 

Conductor for Mine Explosives. Robert 
L. Bowman, Knoxville, Tenn., 1,395,792. 
Nov. 1, 1921. Filed Jan. 19, 1921; serial 
No. 438,417. 


Ventilating Signal Appliance for Mines. 
James F. Gamille,. Fredericktown, Penn., 
1)395,594. — Noy, 4, 1921. Filed) July 19, 
1919; serial No. 312,009. 

Mining Machine. Morris B. Holmes, 
Claremont, N. H., assignor to the Sullivan 
Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill., 1,395,996. Nov. 
1, 1921. Filed May 23, 1918; serial No. 
236,225. Renewed March 30, 1921; serial 
No. 457,028. 

Rock Crusher, James F. Betchkaw, Ber- 
lin, Wis., assignor to The Frog Switch & 
Mfg. Co., Carlisle, Pa., 1,396,016. Nov. 8, 
1921. Filed May 22, serial No. 298,880. 


Apparatus for Utilizing Lump _ Fuel. 


Joseph H. Cooper, Chicago, Ill., 1,396,097. 
Nov. 8, 1922. Filed July 20, 1918; serial 
No. 245,803. 

Power Shovel or Excavating Machine. 
Charles Lotte, Marion, Ohio, 1,396,375. 
Nov. 8, 1921. Filed Jan. 30, 1920; serial 
No. 355,089. 











Publications Received 





Magnitude of the Power Plant’s Chim- 
ney Loss—Uehling Instrument Co., Pater- 


son, Ni J. -Bulletin No. 220). ° Pp: “7 $96. x 
9% in. Charts and tables. 
Relation Between CO.z and Money 


Wasted Up the Chimney—Uehling Instru- 
ment Co., Paterson, N. J. Bulletin No. 221. 
Pp. 11; 6 x 94 in. Charts and tables. 


Outspinning the Spider—Robert L. Still- 
son’ Co; Néwo work, City. Ppw 13873 6 xo8s 
in. This book, written by John Kimberly 
Memford, gives the history of wire-rope 
making in this country from the beginning 
of the industry in 1840 by John A. Roeb- 
ling Sons Co., together with other inter- 
esting facts concerning the industry. 


Miners’ Safety and Health Almanac—De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
Pp. 51; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Published in 
co-operation with the United States Public 
Health Service for the use of miners. 








Trade Catalogs 





Diamond Core Drills—E. J. Longyear Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Bulletin No. 16. Pp. 
18; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Description of 
diamond core drills manufactured by this 
company. 

Jeffrey Coal and Ashes Handling Ma- 
chinery for Boiler Houses—The Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. Catalog No. 
345. 7 --Ppy vil ae x 108 in’: illustrated: 
Describes twelve distinctive types of power- 
house equipment.—Advertiser. 


Jeffrey Portable Car Unloader—The Jef- 
frey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. Bulletin 
360. Pp. 8; 74 x 104 in.; illustrated. For 
unloading coal from hopper-bottom rail- 
road cars.—Advertiser. 


“Durable” Duplex Pumps—Dean Bros. 
Steam Pump Works, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Catalog. gNor lovee Pp: 68:5. 6050089, an:3) 4}= 
lustrated. Describes its various pumps, 
with tables and directions for setting up 
and running pumps. 


Calite Castings—Calorizing Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. Bulletin No. 
CT-1. Pp. 4; 8% x 11 in.; illustrated. Des- 
cribes the use of these ‘castings in high 
temperatures. 

High Tension, Unit Type, Outdoor Sub- 
station Equipment — Delta-Star HBlectric 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Bulletin No. 37. Pp. 64; 
8 x 104 in.; illustrated. Describes high- 
tension outdoor substations. 


Aristos ‘“Copperweld” Wire for Series 
Lighting Circuits—Copper Clad Steel Co., 
Rankin, Pa. One page giving technical 
data and tables. 
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Aristos “‘Copperweld” Signal Wire—Cop- 
per Clad Steel Co., Rankin, Pa. One page 
giving technical data and tables. 








Association Activities 





Monongahela Coal Association 


George S. Connell, of Connellsville, and 
AtHQ. “Davis, “J0f: Uniontown, have been 
elected directors of the Monongahela Coal 
Association, an organization formed by 
West Virginia coal operators in the terri- 
tory south from the Pennsylvania state 
line to Fairmont. The officers of the asso- 
ciation, which will have headquarters in 
Morgantown are: E. Watson, Fair- 
mont, president; B. M. Chaplin, vice-presi- 
dent; J. B. Hanford, treasurer, and Harry 
(Oe Owen, acting secretary. All of the of- 
ficers with the exception of Mr. Watson 
reside in Morgantown. 


West Kentucky Coal Bureau 


The bureau, which represents members 
of two of the western Kentucky operators’ 
associations, held its annual meeting in 
Louisville on Jan. 10, at which time M. B. 
Lanier, of the Norton Coal Co., Nortons- 
ville, Ky., was elected president to succeed 


Frank D. Rash, of the St. Bernard Coal 
Mining Co. Clarence M. Martin, of the 
Greenville Coal Co., Greenville, Ky., was 


elected vice-president, succeeding C. W. 
Taylor, Greenville. C. HE. Reed, Louisville, 
was re-elected secretary-manager. 


J. Van Dyke Norman, counsel for the 
association, made an interesting talk on 
the work of the bureau during the year, 
and the progress shown in _ securing 
equitable rate adjustments, which had 
opened up several new selling districts for 
the members. Following the business ses- 
sions there was a dinner at the Seelbach 
Hotel. 


Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association 


O. A. Blackburn was re-elected chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
association at the annual meeting held re- 
cently in Pittsburgh. The custom of the 
association is to give each chairman two 
terms of a year each. 








Obituary 


_ 





Jesse M. Harmon, president and general 
manager of the Utah Timber & Coal Co., 
Provo, Utah, died recently at the age of 
53. Deceased was one of the most promi- 
nent men in Utah County. 


Arthur K. Knotts, aged 60, for twenty 
years engaged jin the insurance, real estate 
and coal business, dropped dead last night 
in the lobby of the Central Hotel, Union- 
town, Pa. He was a native of Greene 
County but had lived in Uniontown since 
1880. He was one of the organizers of 
the Eureka Coal & Coke Co. 








Coming Meetings 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers will hold its midwinter convention in 
New York City, Feb. 15, 16 and 17. Sec- 
retary, F. L. Hutchinson, 29 West 39th 
St.. New York City. 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will meet on Feb. 20 to 


23 in New York City. Secretary, F. F. 
Pied 29 West 39th St., New York 
ity. 


Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy will hold its annual meeting March 
1, 2 and 3 at Ottawa, Canada. Secretary, 
G. C. Mackenzie, Drummond Building, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Association will hold its next meeting Feb. 
10, 1922, at Knoxville, Tenn. Secretary, J. 
BE. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association of 
Ohio will hold its annual meeting on Feb. 
18, 1922, at Cleveland, Ohio; D. F. Hurd. 
secretary. 

Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute 
will hold its next meeting at the Albany 
Hotel, Denver, Col., on Feb. 20, 21 and 22. 
Secretary-Treasurer, EF. W. Whiteside, 
Denver, Col. 
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Check Off One Doubt 

NTEREST in Washington now centers in the hearing 

before the Interstate Commerce Commission regard- 
ing railroad rates; in the outlying parts of the country 
chief interest is manifested in the possibility of a 
strike of the union coal miners next April. 

But one conclusion regarding the final action of the 
commission in regard to rates can as yet be safely and 
surely drawn. It is a conclusion that should be widely 
and loudly broadcast throughout the land. It is that 
there will be no reductions in freight rates until April 
at the earliest. There may be reductions then or later, 
or there may be none. There may be reductions on some 
commodities and not on others. There may even be 
increases on some, but not on coal. But no changes can 
or will be made for two months or more. The volume 
of evidence to be digested and the importance of the 
decision preclude any hasty action. 

Those who buy coal should have this fact, for it is a 
fact, firmly fixed in their minds. One reason for hesi- 
tancy in entering the market for coal is removed. It is 
true that there are others, the greatest of which is the 
possibility of a shutdown of the union coal mines and 
the interruption of supply, which together with the 
doubt as to future requirements, which hinge on gains 
in industrial activity, are certain to influence the 
character of the coal market this month and next, but 
two doubts are easier with which to wrestle than three. 


Barren Victories 


OHN L. LEWIS, seeing that he is about to meet 

opposition from the operators and the public and to 
face further desertion by thousands in the ranks of his 
followers, turns in despair to the railroad men. He 
has sent invitations to the officers of sixteen major 
organizations of railroad employees asking them to 
confer with him on the wage controversy, and he has 
received enough acceptances to feel hopeful that some 
such conference as he has requested will be arranged. 
Perhaps out of it will come a strike of railroaders and 
mine workers such as will bring all business to a stand- 
still. Assuming that it comes about, it might con- 
ceivably bring victory—but the most barren and bitter 
of all victories. 

During the past year Mr. Lewis has kept union 
wages in the coal fields up to the highest level attained 
since the war. Never in the history of mine labor have 
men received more for a day’s work. If that is enough 
to constitute victory, no one has been more victorious 
than Mr. Lewis. Unfortunately, the high wage scales 
have kept the union mine workers idle except in the 
anthracite field, and the number of union men in the 
industry during the past year has been continually 
growing less. The union has become weaker than ever, 
for idle men, however devoted, can pay no dues. As 
none of the contracts now being arranged for the new 


coal year is going to the union fields and as railroads 
are arranging to buy coal mined not adjacent to their 
own tracks but contiguous to those of others, it would 
seem that victory in 1922 would be even more Pyrrhic 
than in 1921. 

Mr. Lewis cannot look to the unionizing of the non- 
union mines, with a consequent removal of their unequal 
competition. He can only expect the number of non- 
union plants to grow and the area they cover to spread 
if he wins a wage scale such as he is seeking. If all 
he gains by his appeal to the railroad unions is such a 
paper scale as gives the form and withholds the sub- 
stance, he surely cannot mistake what he attains as 
being victory. He is not a man of narrow vision. He 
must be looking for something other than this. He 
surely has seen enough in the last twelve months to 
have sensed the situation clearly. It would be unjust to 
the public and the coal operators and those interested in 
railroads to suggest to them that Mr. Lewis is a fool 
who wants nothing but a continuance of last year’s 
bituminous wage scale. 

It is clear—is it not?—that what he wants is some- 
thing that will raise non-union wages to the level of 
present union wages. This cannot be obtajned by any 
other means than some form of national control of 
mines, ranging from a federal wage board up to com- 
plete federal ownership, such as the committee on na- 
tionalization under Chairman John Brophy advocates. 

This is what he will propose, it would seem, to the 
officials of the railroad unions, with whom he hopes soon 
to be in conference. We may well assume something of 
this sort, or why did John Brophy, of the Nationaliza- 
tion Committee, have such an allowance of time and 
such attention at the tri-district conference of anthra- 
cite mine workers held at Shamokin? 

This being apparently the proposition to be presented 
to the railroad men it is natural to ask how will they 
receive it. They have tried a federal railroad wage 
board, and it has not been satisfactory, to say the 
least, to the workers in the industry. It looked good to 
them at one time, but it has only resulted in a wage 
decrease for workers in their industry. Furthermore 
it will be remembered that they will be asked to advo- 
cate such a board in order that men less skilled than 
they shall be assured larger wages than they are them- 
selves getting. Is is not natural, therefore, to question 
whether they will accede to Mr. Lewis’ suggestions? 

In Great Britain the mine workers’ excessive demands 
broke up the triple alliance of miners, railroad men and 
transport workers. The same result may well occur 
here also and for like reasons. The railroad men of the 
United States will be equally wearied by the unreason- 
ableness of their confréres. Deserted by the railroad 
men, the mine workers of the British Isles nevertheless 
in large degree won their strike, but the trade condi- 
tions were so anomalous that they found themselves 
entirely unprotected, and the result would not have been 
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different had the railroad men and transport workers 
entered into a sympathetic strike on their behalf. In 
this country the setback to business vesulting from 
almost doubling the price of bituminous coal, as will be 
inevitable if it is to be based on union instead of non- 
union wages, might well slow down both mining and 
railroading so that neither would afford sufficiently 
steady work to protect the employees from starvation. 
The demands being made are essentially unsound. 
They would undermine the very foundations of society, 
and would end inevitably in the discontinuance of the 
co-operative bargain. Mr. Lewis will have to write a 
saner platform before he can hope to win a victory that 
will be permanent. We cannot but fear that this possi- 
bility has not appealed to him, but if he is wise he will 
see it and if the railroad men are sane they will never 
consent to plunge with him into a, strike that would 
involve everyone in a disastrous industrial depression. 
The presidents of the United Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers, 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, and 
of the Switchmen’s Union of North America are among 
those who have consented to accept Mr. Lewis’ invita- 
tion of Feb. 1. The president of the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers also declares he favors such a conference. 
It is probable, however, that these men agree to meet 
solely because by so doing they will exhibit such a 
solidarity of labor as will make the Federal Railroad 
Labor Board afraid to concede to the public or the rail- 
road owners the wage reduction which has been asked. 


Mr. Lewis called attention in his message to efforts | 


being made ‘‘to enforce further unwarranted wage cuts 
on them” (the railroad employees), and their interest 
may well be more to conserve what they have than to 
jerk chestnuts out of the fire for the union miners. 





Co-ordination or Complication? 

NTO the already tangled web of governmental super- 

vision, control and interference with the railroads 
the United States Chamber of Commerce is this week 
proposing to inject a new scheme—another body in 
Washington to do the somewhat indefinitely described 
thing of “bringing the public interest effectively into 
every railroad question.” The official would be desig- 
nated the “(Commissioner General of Transportation”; 
he would be nominated by the President, confirmed by 
Congress and, with his staff, paid by the taxpayers. 
His duties, according to the proposal of a special com- 
mittee from the Chamber that has conceived this super- 
office, would be, to quote in full its published statement: 

“To keep himself informed of the transportation 
needs of the country and make such recommendations 
as he may find will be for the public interest and that 
would tend to co-ordinate the administration of laws and 
that would make possible the articulation and economic 
use of all transportation facilities. 

“To ascertain and report conflicting or inharmonious 
functions and rulings that cannot be so recon- 
ciled by administrative practices as to promote the gen- 
eral development of the co-ordinated system. 

“To be notified of all hearings, to be entitled to be 
heard and to produce evidence that will tend toward a 
result that will promote and facilitate the continuous 
development of interstate transportation adequate and 
efficient to meet the needs of the country. 

“To render all possible assistance to the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission in facilitating and advancing 
the consolidation of railroads. 

“To be authorized to’ grant federal charters to cor- 
porations proposing to engage in interstate transporta- ° 
tion by land, water or air and to convert state corpora- 
tions into federal corporations.” 

There are many who contend it to have been an error 
to divide responsibility between the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Railroad Labor Board and 
who advocate their consolidation in order that the func- 
tions of setting rates, which determine revenue, and 
determining wages, which affect income, may be better 
co-ordinated. We are among those who would prefer 
to reserve judgment on the Transportation Act in this 
regard until more time has elapsed and our experience 
with this dual functioning is more mature. But to 
jump in now and propose a third body whose duty, as 
we read the announced program, would be that of co- 
ordinating these two, would but complicate matters, 
with no advantage. 

The railroads are now circumscribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, acting presumably in the inter- 
est of the rate-paying public, not to mention innumer- 
able state commissions, and by the Wage Board. There 
are many private organizations representing the ship- 
pers, as the National Industrial Traffic League, through 
which shippers present their ideas, claims and conten- 
tions to these governmental bodies. The railroads have 
their own associations, as have the railroad laborers, to 
represent them. There may be occasion for such a 
“predigestor” as the Chamber suggests, but we confess 
to our inability to envision that need. The interest of 
the public in the railroads begins and ends with having 
adequate, uninterrupted service at reasonable non-dis- 
criminatory rates. Laws and judicial and administra- 
tive bodies have been erected to permit the fulfillment 
of these ideals. That they do not function perfectly is 
a consequence of the frailty of the human mind. To 
install more machinery on such generalizations as the 
Chamber of Commerce has proposed is unnecessary. 


It seems as if the Chamber were running out of good 
ideas. 





THE STUDY OF INTERMITTENCY in the coal industry 
which is to be made by the coal committee of the 
President’s industrial conference will not be launched 
until after the labor controversy has been settled. The 
study is to: be made in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Secretary Hoover feels that any 
government inquiry at this time is likely to be mis- 
interpreted. It is feared that this investigation might 
be regarded as an effort to gain information for use 
in meeting the strike situation. With the tension which 
now exists in the coal industry, it is recognized that 
it would be difficult to obtain the co-operation necessary 
for a real study of intermittency. 





GEORGE H. CUSHING, managing director of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Coal Association, is preparing a statis- 
tical table which will show the. tonnage line which 
divides car abundance from car shortage. While the 
figures are not complete, his study thus far shows that 
serious car shortage does not begin to develop until the 
10,000,000-ton per week point has about been reached. 
As the coal movement approaches the 11,000,000-ton 
mark it begins to interfere to an increasing extent with 
the movement of other commodities which must be 


hauled in open-top cars. 
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SHOVEL LOADING FIVE-AND-A-HALF FOOT SEAM OF COAL AT LITTLE WAR CREEK COAL CO. MINE, IAEGER, W. VA. 


How to Handle Mines So as to Get Best Results from 
The Use of Shoveling Machines in Underground Work 


Suitable Physical Conditions and Mining Methods Are Necessary Where 
Loading Machines Are to Be Successful —- Ways by Which Coal Can Be 
Loaded Free of Partings — Machines Save in Men, Cars and Houses 


By WILLIAM WHALEY 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


N VIEW of the fact that coal operators are becom- 
ing increasingly interested in the loading of mine 
cars underground by machine and seeing that these 

machines are being more and more introduced into coal 
mines, it is necessary to have a thorough understanding 
of the requirements for their efficient operation, because 
their success will depend largely on the way in which 
they are handled. The remarks which follow are based 
on the use of Myers-Whaley shoveling machines. The 
physical characteristics of the coal bed are of prime 
importance. These will be treated briefly in the par- 
agraphs that follow: | 

First, the thickness of the coal bed must be such as 
to afford an adequate net height from the top of the 
rail to the roof of the mine. The No. 3 machine can be 
used in a 5-ft. bed. This is the minimum thickness, 
however, and where machines are employed in such 
measures the use of steel mine ties, making the height 
of the rail about 4 to 5 in. above the floor, is considered 
necessary in order to save height. 

The minimum height from the top of the rail to the 
top of the conveyor belt on this machine is 3 ft. 8 in, 
which gives a clearance between the top of the conveyor 
belt and the roof of the mine for the passage of lumps 
of coal of 11 in. The conveyor should clear the side 
of the car from 6 to 12 in. and for coal 5 ft. thick the 
top of the car should, therefore, be not over 30 in. 
above the rail. Fig. 1 shows a cross-section of a sug- 
gested car for use in coal 5 ft. to 5 ft. 6 in. thick. 


The character of the coal—that is, whether it is 
tough and hard to shoot or shoots freely and comes 
out in a mass that is readily shoveled—also must be 
considered. If the coal is extremely tough and has a 
tendency to stand after shooting, experiments should 
be made to determine the proper kind of cut and the 
best method of drilling and shooting the coal so as to 
free it without breaking it up too much for the market. 
The best method of doing this is by trying different 
methods and keeping records of the results. It is highly 
desirable that the coal be prepared in such a way as not 
to delay the loading. 

It is expected that the preparation of shots yielding 
results best suited to mechanical loading will in some 
instances require more labor than if hand loading were 
practiced. This extra work in the preparation of the 
shots will, however, be more than offset in the loading 
costs. <A well-prepared shot will result in an increased 
tonnage being shoveled in a given time. It also will 
obviate the necessity of keeping men in front of the 
machine to pull down the standing coal. 

The snub cut may be made directly by a cutting 
machine designed to produce in one operation a high or 
wedge-shaped kerf. The same result may be obtained 
also by a two-stage cut—that is, making first the ordi- 
nary flat cut on the bottom, and then the snub cut 
proper by raising the cutter bar and tilting it forward 
and downward. The snub cut may be produced also by 
hand picking. It may be found most advantageous to 
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FIG. 1. SUGGESTED SECTION FOR CAR TO BE USED FOR 
MACHINE LOADING A FIVE-FOOT SEAM 
Note in particular the elevation of the rear conveyor of the 
loader. At the point of discharge, room is provided for 12 in. of 
coal bed. The level capacity is 72.7 cu.ft. and the heaped capacity 


102.7 cu.ft. 


drill preliminary holes for light snub charges of explo- 
sive, or to follow other methods that will suggest them- 
selves to the experienced mining man. See Fig. 3. 

Cutting machines in many instances leave several 
inches of coal on the bottom that may be cut loose by 
the miner. This process, called “‘scrapping,” may con- 
stitute a large proportion of the labor involved in loading 
the coal into the pit car. 

Unless the coal bed is firmly cemented to the mine 
floor the shoveling machine will take up this material 
and load it with the mass of loose coal. It is only 
necessary for the shovel operator to lower the scoop 
to the proper point to reach this layer of bottom coal. 

Where this scrapping must be done after the loading 
of the loose coal it may be accomplished by. means of 
hand picks or with air- or electrically-driven punching 
machines. It is more advantageous, however, for the 
cutting-machine men to take the necessary pains to 
keep the cutter bar down and tilted slightly forward so 
that the machine makes its own bottom without the 
necessity for scrapping. In such a case successive cuts 
will show no tendency to climb upward into the seam 
of coal. 

Partings in the seam also must be considered. Are 
these partings of dirt or slate? Can the parting mate- 
rial be readily distinguished from the coal? At what 
point does the parting occur? If near or below the 
middle of the bed it is practicable to use a machine 
that will either cut in the parting itself or just above 
it and shoot the top bench of coal, which will come out 
clear of the lower bench. This may then be loaded out 
after which the parting may be loosened and shoveled 
either into cars or into the gob at the sides. The 
bottom bench may then be shot and loaded. 

This, of course, entails more time than does loading 
from a clean bed of coal and proportionately reduces 
the tonnage that can be loaded in a given time. This 
procedure, however, can be economically followed if cir- 
cumstances demand. Should the parting be of such 
nature that it can be readily picked out underground 
it may be well to shoot down the entire face and have 
the parting picked out and gobbed by hand while the 
machine is working. 

A still more advanced method of dealing with coal- 
carrying dirt partings would be to design outside equip- 
ment at the tipple to separate the dirt from the coal 
before it is loaded into railroad cars. This, of course, 
might necessitate large slate-disposal facilities. The 
proper method or that best adapted to handling the 
parting should be carefully worked out before machines 
are installed. Fig. 2 shows one of several practicable 
methods of handling a parting. 


In considering shoveling machines of the Myers- 
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Whaley type it should be borne in mind that the grade 
of the track should not exceed 7 or 8 per cent, as the 
machine will not operate with best results upon a 
greater inclination. If the bed of coal is pitching 
steeply, it will be necessary to work the machines across 
the pitch, and if the slope is such that these machines 
cannot clean up on either side, then some type of loading 
apparatus should be employed. 

The transportation of coal from the machines to the 
outside of the mine has a vital bearing upon both 
tonnage and economy. The transportation system must 
be planned so that it can take care of the large quantity 
of coal which the concentration in production will afford. 
For instance, a shoveling machine loading at an average 
rate of one ton per minute has only forty minutes of 
actual work in a room in producing forty tons. Every 
minute used for shifting cars or consumed in waiting 
for them adds to the time necessary to clean up the 
place. Such a room, with good car shifting, should be 
cleaned up in an hour and a half. This feature of 
transportation is one which will repay the closest study 
and most careful consideration. 


CARS SHOULD HOLD AT LEAST THREE TONS 


It. is essential also to use mine cai's as large as can 
be readily handled. Cars that will hold a minimum of 
three tons are recommended, and they should be even 
larger in thick beds of coal. Such cars should be built 
low and wide, their over-all length ordinarily being 
limited to approximately 10 ft. Fig. 1 illustrates a good 
type of car for machine loading. 

The system of trackage employed in rooms as well as 
in development work should be carefully planned, bear- 
ing in mind always the necessity of arranging for a 
quick shifting of cars. There should be a track for 
each 16 ft. of width in each working place if the No. 3 
size of machine is used, and for each 19 ft. of room 
width for the No. 4 size machine. Rails for the No. 3 
size machine should weigh at least 24 lb. per yard, 
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METHOD OF MINING A SEAM HAVING A DIRT 
BINDER NEAR THE CENTER 


FIG. 2. 


A shows a room cleaned up and a shallow track laid to within 
8 ft. of the back of the machine cut or, where the cut is 6 ft. deep, 
within 2 ft. of the face. B shows machine cut made just above 
the dirt parting. COC shows the upper bench shot out and raked 
onto the floor from the top of the parting, ready to be loaded by 
shoveling machines. D shows the face after the top bench has 
been loaded out. The parting can now be shot loose or pried off 
with bars. If the bottom was shot at the same time as the top 
the parting will be broken and easy to load. FE shows the dirt 
parting broken up and raked onto the mine floor ready to be 
loaded by the shoveling machine. # shows the lower bench shot 
loose and ready to be shoveled by machine. If the lower bench 
was shot at the same time as the upper, no shooting later will b 
necessary. : 
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and for the No. 4 machine 30 lb. per yard. Fig. 4 
shows a common arrangement of track for room work. 

Machines can be advantageously employed in either 
the room-and-pillar or the longwall system of mining. 
In long face work the tracks can be laid parallel with 
the face and the cars moved in a trip under the rear 
conveyor... This arrangement is capable of developing 
the largest possible capacity from shoveling machines. 
In considering the adoption of longwall mining, much, 
of course, depends upon the character of the coal bed. 
It logically comes within the province of the mining 
engineer to determine whether this system is prac- 
ticable. Fig. 5 shows the arrangement for longwall 
loading. 


DIVISION INTO DISTRICTS FACILITATES OPERATION 


To facilitate operations as far as possible, I would 
suggest the organization of a mine into districts in such 
a way as to give each shoveling machine a territory 
that will produce enough coal to keep it continuously 
employed at its average rate of production. In a district 
where the rooms produce approximately 40 tons each, 
about six rooms should be allotted to a machine. A 
cutting machine also should be allotted to this district, 
and the organization would comprise the cutting ma- 
chine and its crew, the drilling and shooting crew, the 
track crew for advancing tracks, the loading machine 
and its crew and a gathering locomotive for moving 
cars to and from the machine. 

This would be considered a unit outfit, and there 
should be as many such units as are required to pro- 
duce the desired tonnage from the mine. It is not 
practicable to give an outline of an organization that 
would be suited to all circumstances. One adapted to 
certain specified conditions may, however, be presented. 

Accordingly, an outline of such an organization in- 
tended for use with loading machines in a bed of coal 
5 ft. 6 in. thick, using chain undercutting machines 
and No. 3 size of shoveling machines, is herewith sub- 
mitted. It is assumed that the coal is of a character that 
shoots readily and does not stand after shooting, has 
no partings and that the grades are not over 5 per cent. 
A track gage of 42 in. and cars 36 in. above the rail 
and holding three tons have been also assumed. 


EQUIPMENT AND PERSONNEL OF A UNIT 


The equipment for such a unit would be as follows: 
A cutting machine, a drilling machine,.-a- gathering - 
locomotive and a shoveling machine. The personnel of 
the unit would be: A trackman, who also is the unit 
foreman; a trackman’s helper, a cutting-machine oper- 
ator, a ecutting-machine helper, a locomotive runner, a 
locomotive brakeman, a drillman, to drill, charge and 
shoot the coal; a drillman’s helper, a shoveling-machine 
operator, and a _ shoveling-machine helper, making a 
total of ten men. 

This unit would cut, shoot, load and place on the 
main haulway approximately 200 to 250.tons of coal 
per 8-hour shift. The cost would dena upon local 
retes of pay for the above work. ‘ 

Each unit should have one butt entry and air course 
together with the crosscuts between them and the requi- 
site number of rooms and room necks. Such a unit 
should drive its own development work on this entry 
at the same time that it is loading coal from the rooms. 
Assuming that entries are 10 ft. and rooms 32 ft. wide, 
turned on 60-ft. centers, with crosscuts between entry 
and air course every 80 ft., and that a 6-ft. cut is 
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MINING COAL SO AS TO AID IN PREPARATION 


EIGs 3: 
_A and B show a shallow undercut and a 
gives an annoying ‘“‘standing shot’? which has to be 
from the face or popped; making as much fine coal as if shot 
properly in the first instance. The shoveling machine will load 
this shot with less breakage and more lump than will hand load- 
ing but the speed is less than with a well-tumbled shot as shown 
in D. Compare B and D, where, as a result of a “‘snubbed’”’ under- 
cut such as is shown in (©, a greater percentage of lump is ob- 
tained, the coal breaking on the natural planes of cleavage with- 
out the formation of dust. The shot is @asily and quickly loaded, 
but the snubbing of the coal involves some expense. 


light charge which 
pulled out 


taken each day in both entry and rooms, there would 
be six rooms going or started and the total number of 
working places at any one time would be: 
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Thus a total length of face amounting to 200 ft. 
must be undercut, shot and loaded out each day. About 
220 tons of coal per day can be procured from this 
territory. Rooms would be driven up about 300 ft., 
so that the entries would advance at the same speed 
as the room work, one new room being developed as an 
old one was completed, thus keeping the development 
at the proper distance ahead of the room work. Rooms 
should be widened in such a way that the loader can 
reach all the coal, two tracks being used after full width 
has been attained. These will be spaced about ®& ft. 
from each rib. Breakthroughs should be at an angle of 
about 60 deg., in order to facilitate track work and 
loading. Fig. 4 illustrates two adjacent rooms of a 
unit of this kind operated as above described. 

A unit of this type uses fewer cars than would nor- 
mally be required for the tonnage obtained. Loading 
220 tons per 8-hour shift in 3-ton cars means seventy- 
three -carleads: of coal, or about nine cars’ per hour. 
Assuming that the main haulage locomotive delivers 
cars in trips of nine each to this unit, a trip of loads 
is taken out each hour and a trip of empties returned. 
It may be considered also that a trip is continuously 
on the tipple or in transit. Thus the total number of 
cars per unit would be twenty-seven. 

Hand loading of an equal tonnage would require about 
twelve working places, these consisting of ten rooms and 
two entries. Each room would contain two cars being 
loaded, and each of these two cars would require about 
4 hours for filling—that is, each car would make not 
over two trips per day. With nine cars on the tipple 
track, the total number of cars required would be 
fifty-three. Machine loading, therefore, saves an invest- 
ment of twenty-six cars per machine unit. These, at 
$175 each, represent the sum of $4,550. 

A lessened investment in houses also is made possible. 
For machine loading each unit would employ in all 
ten men. To load an equal tonnage by hand at least 
twenty-two men would be needed. If we figure one 
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house for every two men, only five houses are required 
per unit for machine loading, and eleven houses for 
hand loading, making a possible saving of six houses. 
Assuming that these dwellings cost $1,500 each, the 
saving in the investment for houses amounts to $9,000 
per unit. 

From the above analysis it would appear that the 
initial investment in a machine-equipped mine will not 
be as great as in a hand-loading operation. In fact 
the possible saving in houses and mine cars alone is 
greater than the investment in machines. Many other 
economies, however, may be effected by the use of 
machine loading. Some are so intangible that they 
cannot be estimated with accuracy, but all have their 
bearing upon the total cost of production. I enumerate 
below the cost elements susceptible of reduction by this 
means. The saving possible on each individual item 
the experienced mine operator will be able to judge for 
his own conditions. 

Thus savings may be made in the cost and in the 
rapidity of development, in the reduced number of cars 
needed for any given tonnage, in trackage, haulage, 
and ventilation because of a reduced territory, in houses 
because fewer men are needed, in the division of the 
mine into districts with unit organizations in each, in 
the cost of loading coal into mine cars, amounting to 
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FIG. 4. METHOD OF HANDLING CARS AND TRACK 


An empty car is kept on a climb-over switch just behind the 
shovel. It is placed either by a mule or a gathering locomotive. 
An empty trip of cars for the purpose is kept on the main track 
or on the side track of the room, depending upon whether the 
loading machine is working on the side or main track. The coal 
from the crosscuts is loaded out by machine as is the coal in the 
room face. When the coal is undercut the track is advanced to 
within 2 ft. of the face and the coal is shot down on it. 
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SHOVEL CLEANING UP A LONGWALL COAL FACE 


If the props are set 10 ft. clear of the line of the face before 
shooting and 16 ft. from the line of the face after shooting, there 
is room for both the shovel and a trip of cars, the gage of the 
shovel and of the cars alike being 44 in. 
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FIG. 5. 


approximately 50 per cent of the cost of hand loading. 
A better class of labor will be obtained and freedom 
enjoyed from labor troubles. 

In addition to these advantages, mechanical loading 
secures to the operator that highly desirable factor in 
coal mining, namely, flexibility of production. It will be 
recognized that where a considerable and sudden in- 
crease or decrease in output is desired it will be a simple 
matter to regulate production by adding more machines 
or suspending the operation of some, as the situation 
may demand. On the other hand, the machine equipment 
may be dcuble- or triple-shifted if an emergency so 
require. Where an unwieldy force of strictly hand 
labor is employed this flexibility of production is ob- 
tained only with great difficulty, and where possible at 
all, it is so slow or is obtained in such small degree 
that no adequate advantage can be taken of any sudden 
and fleeting opportunity to meet an unusual and advan- 
tageous market demand. 

At the present time (1921), as previously stated, the 
type of machine here considered is being manufactured 
in two standard sizes. These possess the following 
salient characteristics: 

The smaller size weighs about 13,000 lb., has a mini- 
mum height from rail to top of conveyor belt of 3 ft. 8 
in., is about 22 ft. long, cleans up a space 16 ft. wide 
and can be used satisfactorily in beds of coal not less 
than 5 ft. thick. It has an average capacity of 50 to 69 
tons per hour of actual shoveling time. 

The larger size weighs about 18,500 lb., has a mini- 
mum height from rail to top of conveyor belt of 4 ft. 7 
in., is about 26 ft. long, cleans up a space 20 ft. wide, 
and can be used satisfactorily in coal beds not less 
than 6 ft. 4 in. thick. It has an average capacity of 
60 to 70 tons per hour of actual shoveling time. 

These two machines are identical in general design 
and arrangement of parts, as well as in operation. Both 
are standardized and have interchangeable parts. The 
machines are built for heavy, continuous service, not 
mnly in coal but in handling iron and other heavy ores, 
as well as for use in rock and tunnel work. The coal 
machines thus can be used for cleaning up rock falls, 
lifting bottom, ¢Criving drifts and the like. This is 
particularly advantageous during development and mine 
opening. 
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Specification Systems Should Not Be Permitted to 
Kliminate Judgment in Coal Buying 


Varying Factors of Many Buyers’ Requirements Not Reducible to Mathe- 
matical Formulas—-Ignorance of Coal Sellers as Well as of Buyers 
Responsible for Inaccurate Claims—JIs a Universal Standard Possible? 


By GERALD B. GOULD* 


\ , 71TH the return of competitive conditions in the 
coal market there naturally is a revival of inter- 
est in the matter of buying coal under specifi- 

cations, which was slowly but steadily making head- 

way up to about 1915. The greatest weakness in any 
such movement is the tendency to think too much of 
the form and too Iittle of the substance of the matter, 
to expect a mechanism to act as an automatic substi- 
tute for judgment in selection and skill in negotiation. 

There was a time, not so long ago, when efficiency 
was synonymous with some “system,” when to many 
minds the “system” was more important than the re- 
sults.. System became a cult, and in many other fields 
besides business the followers of a cult have offered 
universal cures for all ills. The worship of a mechan- 
ism led us to many excesses of systemization. But 
out of it all has come much good—many improvements 
of great value to business. But also from it has ulti- 
mately come a higher respect for some of those old 
fundamental forces which our pioneer grandfathers 
understood, a better valuation of those qualities of 
judgment, skill, leadership, pride of accomplishment, 
and desire for self-expression—purely human qualities 
which, after all, furnish ‘the backbone to successful 
enterprise. 


COAL BUYING AN ART; NOT A SCIENCE 


And so it is with coal buying, which is and always 
will be an art rather than a science, although it in- 
volves several branches of science. The danger is that 
Wwe may overvalue a system of coal buying, to the neg- 
lect of the art itself. The most successful coal buyer 
equips himself with all the facts, and then by the exer- 
cise of judgment, he reaches a decision involving the 
balancing of many varying factors the relation of 
which to his particular requirements cannot possibly 
be reduced to a mathematical process. 

The vast majority of coal buyers have available to 
them several hundred different coals, offered by as 
many producers or dealers. Each of these coals differs 
from all the others in (1) its average heat value, (2) 
its volatile, (3) its sulphur, (4) its fusing point, (5) 
its price. In addition there are differences in physical 
characteristics, such as size and coking qualities, in 
uniformity of quality, as well as differences between 
dealers and producers in respect to their business 
standing and reliability, and ability to fulfill an agree- 
ment. 

Then there are the peculiarities of one’s own plant, 
which must be considered in relation to all these other 
variables; and these peculiarities are not all mechani 
cal either. The successful coal buyer is one who knows 
how to get at these facts and how to balance them, 
giving the proper weight to each one for his own 
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particular requirements. If a coal buyer is adequately 
informed and qualified to judge of the facts, the 
use of specifications is scarcely more than a detail of 
procedure. If he is not sufficiently informed, then, as 
we shall try to show later, he is not in a position to 
use specifications safely. The machine may produce 
some unexpected and unhappy results, just as an auto- 
mobile in the hands of a novice may perform some very 
undesirable maneuvers. 

It may seem superfluous to inquire into the purpose 
which coal specifications are intended to serve, but the 
more opportunity one has to observe the practical ef- 
fect of specifications, the more closely he finds their 
success or lack of it is related to the present state 
of the art of coal buying. 


+ ~.. BUYERS: DEFICIENT IN CoAL KNOWLEDGE 


There is plenty of evidence, which cannot be pre- 
sented in an article of this length, to show that the 
majority of coal buyers are not anywhere near ade- 
quately informed as to actual coal values, and the 
majority of producers and dealers are either unin- 
formed or misinformed as to the actual quality of the 
product they are selling. A careful study of the 
average delivered quality of some 2,000 bituminous 
coals produced in Pennsylvania, Maryland and north- 
ern West Virginia shows that the percentage of coal 
averaging under 10 per cent ash and 134 per eent sul- 
phur in each of the three main divisions of this field 
are as follows: Low volatile, 25 per cent; medium 
volatile, 7 per cent; high volatile, 8 per cent. 

If any coal buyer will take these figures, which have 
been derived from the actual tests on some 30,000 de- 
liveries of coal from this field, and compare them with 
the claims to be found in his file of coal offers, he 
will find proof of the statement just made regarding 
the prevalence of misinformation or ignorance as to 
actual coal values in the coal trade. It is not so much 
a matter of conscious misrepresentation. One can be 
inaccurate without being untruthful. 


INEXACT CLAIMS AS TO COAL QUALITY PERSIST 


It should be remembered that the scientific measure- 
ment of coal values is really only in its infancy. It is 
characteristic of any such movement that traditional 
conceptions yield very slowly in men’s minds to newly 
discovered facts, no matter how unfounded the tra- 
ditional idea may be. Anyone who would see clearly 
the problem of coal buying in its broader aspects must 
take into consideration this state of mind, which is 
just as real and just as important a fact as are the 
facts about coal quality. The prevalence of inaccu- 
rate claims as to coal quality and the persistence of 
this condition in itself shows that the majority of 
coal buyers also are inadequately informed. An 
enlightened, intelligent and discriminating buying 
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public will automatically bring home to the producer 
of any commodity the necessity of accurate branding 
of his goods. 

It is a significant fact that you can take any group 
of ten or twenty coal offers, and find upon careful 
analysis of the values offered that price bears no deter- 
minable relation to quality. Through fifteen years of 
experience, in the course of which thousands of such 
groups of bids have been analyzed, there has not been 
an exception to this general condition. It is, of course, 
true that some good coals are sold at higher prices 
than some poor ones, but the exact reverse is just 
about as likely to be found. : 

It must be remembered that a scientifically accurate 
determination of value is useless unless a sufficient 
number of people believe it. What coal buyers think 
about a coal is of more weight in determining its 
market value than are the facts, until the facts be- 
come accepted by a sufficient number of people. If.an 
uninformed buyer thinks a coal has 6 per cent ash, 
when it actually has 14 per cent, he is certainly guided 
by what he thinks, and acts accordingly. This, of 
course, is obvious, but the importance of it is that the 
present lack of relationship between prices and values 
could not exist if the majority of coal buyers were 
actually guided by reliable information. 


BRINGING PRIGE AND VALUE IN TRUE RELATION 


This is not intended as an indictment or a criticism 
of either coal producers or coal buyers. It is merely 
a statement of a condition which does exist as a neces- 
sary step in the development from an utterly uninformed 
undiscriminating condition to an approximation, at 
least, of the condition which other basic commodity 
markets have already reached, where values and 
prices have become related as a result of better, more 
accurate and more generally distributed informa- 
tion. It is not a matter of morals, or ethics, or in- 
telligence, but merely a stage in the evolution of an 
extremely intricate, far-flung basic market. 

If A sells coal, which in a scale of 100, we will say, 
is worth 90, at $2.50, and his customers are satisfied, 
while B is selling a coal which we will rank at 98, 
for $2.25, certainly A is under no moral obligation to 
take less. He is under no obligation to hunt up for his 
customer some better proposition offered by a com- 
petitor. If a coal producer honestly but inaccurately 
telts-a customer his coal-will average 6 per cent. ash, 
when it really is nearer 10 per cent., and if the custo- 
mer is satisfied to accept that as his only measure ot 
value, there is no incentive to the coal dealer to spend 
time and money to carefully investigate the matter of 
his coal’s value, especially when he believes he already 
knows it. 

There is a further disadvantage in this situation to 
the consumer as a Class, in that the producer of the 
best product often does not get as much as he should 
in proportion for it. It is discouraging to the man 
who already produces a superior product, and elimi- 
nates the incentive there should be for others to im- 
prove their quality. It is, of course, true that the 
minority, and it is very small, of the coal buyers who 
are adequately informed are able to take advantage 
individually of the illogical price relationships created 
by the uninformed majority. That, however, is a 
legitimate business opportunity which operators in 
every market who are better informed make out of 
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conditions created by the less well informed majority. 
As the informed majority grows prices are stabilized 
and brought into truer relation with actual values. 

But what, you are probably saying, has all this to 
First, we should under- 
stand the fundamental conditions before we attempt 
to modify or add to them by introducing a method which 
while not new has never been widely used. In the sec- 
ond place it is worth while to inquire as to whether 
the demand for specifications does not grow out of 
a gradual awakening among buyers of the very con- 
ditions already outlined, out of a feeling of grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with the uncertainties inherent in 
coal buying as it is generally practiced. And third, 
if the foregoing is true, it may give us an indication of 
what specification buying is intended to accomplish, 
and whether or not specifications are really what is 
most needed at this stage in the development of the 
art of coal buying. 

The question is not as to the validity of the theory 
of definite specifications for coal or for any other com- 
modity. The principle of having a definite agreement 
between buyer and seller as to quality and quantity is 
absolutely sound. To get back to the simile of the 
automobile, there is no question about the desirability 
of having one, but the problem is to build one that ac- 
tually runs and that you can drive without getting hurt 
or without hurting somebody else. And you might add 
that it is worth considering whether the roads at pres- 
ent available are good enough so that you can drive 
over them without too much discomfort, or without too 
many breakdowns. 


SPECIFICATIONS MUST UNDERGO EVOLMTION 


It is true, of course, that somebody had to first 
build a feeble, wheezy, ‘‘one-lung” automobile, before 
our great automobile industry could be built, but it is 
also true that it took fifteen or twenty years of costly 
development to produce the reliable, comfortable motor 
car of today. Coal specifications have been made to 
run, and to do so smoothly and to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of buyer and seller, wnder certain circumstances. 
Some form of specifications will without doubt event- 
ually be in general use. But it is not going to come 
over night. Continued thought, discussion and experi- 
mentation is to be encouraged, but the problem should 
be approached with wholesome respect, and without any 
illusions about immediate results. Otherwise there - 
will be unnecessary discouragement and unnecessary 
obstacles will be introduced by those who are trying 
hardest to solve the problem. 

There is danger in experimenting with this mechan- 
ism called coal specifications, because it is made of 
only paper and ink and words. There are no wheels to 
go round. You don’t know at times whether it is 
running or not unless you hit some bumps, and then 
the lack of springs and upholstery becomes painfully 
apparent. Perhaps the exact place specifications can 
properly occupy in coal buying can be made clear by 
inquiring into the most important single feature of 
them: the standard of quality. 

The idea of coal specifications today implies a var- 
iable settlement price, which depends upon the actual 
quality of the coal delivered in relation to some “stand- 
ard” which is agreed upon. How is that standard to 
be determined? Is it possible to establish a universal 
standard coal—an ideal coal—from which the relative 
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value of all coals can be mathematically determined? 

Whether the standard is to be an ideal coal or not, 
a universal standard is an impossibility in the United 
States and particularly in the Eastern states, which 
have available coals of more diverse characteristics 
than any large coal consuming area in the world. If 
it were only a matter of heat value, it would be simple 
to establish a mathematical relationship. And such a 
relationship can form the basis of determining rela- 
tive values as between coals having in other respects 
substantially the same characteristics. To illustrate, 
assume two coals of equal heat value, but one of them 
having a fusing point of 2,400 deg. and the other 2,800 
deg. Now a plant which could use the 2,400 deg. coal 
satisfactorily could not afford to pay more for the 
2,800 deg. coal, although this latter coal has a higher 
intrinsic value and in a normal market would bring 
a higher price. On the other hand, if a plant needed 
a coal having a fusing point of 2,800 deg., it could 
not afford to take the 2,400 deg. coal at any price. 
Either a coal in this respect is satisfactory for the 
particular requirements of an individual buyer or it 
is not, and there is no adjusting the difference by any 
arbitrary scale or mathematical formula. 

The same thing is true of volatile. Assume that 
the buyer operates a plant in a large city in which 
smoke ordinances are strictly enforced. And suppose 


National Mining Institute Will Present 
Twelve Papers on Coal-Mine Operation 


OWARD N. EAVENSON will preside at the mining 

session of Wednesday, Feb. 22, of the annual meeting 
of the American Institute of Mining & Metallurgical 
Engineers, at which the following papers will be pre- 
sented: “Bituminous Coal Mining,” by T. H. Clagett, 
chief engineer, Pocahontas Coal & Coke Co., Bluefield, W. 
Va., with carefully elaborated discussion by H. S. Gay, Jr., 
general superintendent, Mount Gay, W. Va., who has devised 
an interesting method of operation; Frank Haas, consulting 
engineer, Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va.; M. F. 
Peltier, vice president, Peabody Coal Co., Chicago, II1.; 
Erskine Ramsay, consulting engineer, Birmingham, ‘Ala.; 
Edward H. Coxe, general manager Snowden Coke Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Edward Newbaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. C. Ashmead will present his paper entitled “Can 
Anthracite Mines Be Operated Profitably on More Than 
One Shift?” and H. H. Stoek one on “Considerations Affect- 
ing the Extraction of Bituminous Coal in American Mines.” 

Other interesting papers at that meeting will be one 
on the “Underground Fire Prevention of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co.,” by E. M. Norris, and one on “Mine 
Fires and Hydraulic Filling,’ by H. J. Rahilly, mining 
engineer of the same company at Butte, Mont. 

At the mining session of Tuesday the leading paper will 
be “Storage-Battery Locomotives as Applied to Mine Haul- 
age,” by Charles E. Stuart, an exceptionally interesting 
paper. At the joint session of the institute with the Na- 
tional Safety Council, presided over by B. F. Tillson and 
H. F. Lunt, Rudolf Kudlich, assistant to the chief mechanical 
engineer of the Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C., 
will present an article entitled “Safety Devices in Mine 
Shafts,” and R. M. Raymond, professor of mining engineer- 
ing, Columbia University, a paper entitled “Safety Practice 
for Hoisting Ropes.” There will be three other articles on 
hoisting. 

J. J. Walsh in the Safety Session of Feb. 21, which 
will be on Ventilation, will discuss the coal-mining phase 
of that subject. Three other papers will be presented on 
the ventilating of mines. 

Other sessions will be held on “Ground Movement and 
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that his equipment is such that it is difficult or im- 
possible for this plant to avoid objectionable smoke 
with coal which has more than 20 per cent. of volatile 
matter. There is no way to establish any definite re- 
lationship between a 20 per cent. volatile coal and one 
having 30 per cent, as far as its value to this particular 
consumer is concerned. 

In some plants, because of a combination of plant 
characteristics and load requirements, a certain mini- 
mum heat value is essential, while in other plants it 
is not so important. Sulphur has a certain but not very 
closely defined relation to the fusing point. It is sup- 
posed to have some relation to the likelihood of spon- 
taneous combustion. It has some other deleterious 
effects, on which no dne has yet succeeded in placing 
a money value. We do know that low sulphur coals 
are preferable but the difference in value between a 
1 per cent. sulphur coal and one having 24 per cent. 
will differ with individual consumers. 

Then there are physical characteristics. In the 
case of screened coals there is the question of the 
percentage of fines. In one plant this may have a 
more important bearing than in another. There are 
other characteristics wHich must be considered at 
times, but it is unnecessary to go further to demon- 
strate the impossibility of establishing a universal 
standard on which relative values can be based. 


Subsidence,” “Breakage and Heat Treatment of Drill Steel,” 
“Foreign Oil Possibilities’ (two sessions); “Petroleum 
and Gas” (two sessions); “Mining Methods” (Iron® and 
Copper); “Industrial Relations,” “Non Metallic Mining,” 
“Waste in the Mining Industry” (in conjunction with the 
Mining & Metallurgical Society), “Metals” (three sessions), 
and “Iron and Steel” (two sessions). 

A smoker will be held on Monday evening, theater parties 
on Tuesday, and a banquet on Wednesday will fill up the 
round of amusement. For Thursday several excursions 
are planned for different parties, one to the Crucible Steel 
Co.’s plant, another to the Bayway plant of the Standard 
Oil Co., and a third to the Chrome plant of the U. S. 
Metals Refining Co. 

In the afternoon the Pardee Steel and the Pardee Tile 
Works will be visited by one party, either the Chese- 
brough Manufacturing Co. or the Berber Asphalt Co. will 
be viewed by another and either the Standard Underground 
Cable Co. or the Raritan Copper Works will be inspected 
by a third. An interesting four-day program has been 
prepared for the ladies attending the Institute. 


THE UNIVERSAL Gas MAsK has been fully developed for 
protecting the wearer against all poisonous gases not ex- 
ceeding 2 or 3 per cent concentration in air where a safety 
lamp will burn, the flame showing that enough oxygen is 
present to support life. Universal gas masks weigh 84 lb. 
and give a maximum time of protection. A fireman’s gas 
mask also has been developed which has a smaller canister, 
weighs only 53 lb., is less cumbersome than the universal 
mask, but has a shorter life. Tests of the universal mask 
are being made in actual use, after which complete specifi- 
cations will be given. At the request of the Navy Depart- 
ment the Navy gas masks have been tested by the Bureau 
of Mines for protection afforded in fire fighting. 


IN AN ARTICLE entitled “Is a Coal a Mineralized Peat 
Bog,” ete., Jan. 5, p. 9, appear the words “It has also 
been observed that when the roof of a coal’bed is composed 
of black slate the roof is thicker than when it is composed 
of sandstone.” The words “the roof is thicker’ in this 
sentence should have read “the coal is thicker.” In the 
caption of the upper illustration on page 1010 of the issue 
of Dec. 22, “4-in. water gage” should be “1-in. water gage.” 
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Telephone Circuits in Shafts Should Be Independent; 
Safety Precautions Taken at Pettebone Colliery 


To Connect Telephones of Top and Bottom Cagers and Hoist 
Engineer to the Main I.ine Is Dangerous Practice— Keep These 
Instruments on an Isolated Circuit Until Necessity Demands Otherwise 


BY DEVER C. ASHMEAD 


Kngston, Pa. 


to connect the telephones of the various shaft 

stations and that of the hoisting engineer directly 
to the mine circuit, as is the present custom. With 
this arrangement it is quite possible that orders will 
be misunderstood and a serious accident result. 

Let us suppose a case. Assume that the mine has 
two hoisting shafts and that the hoistmen have the 
same first name—John, for instance. Suppose, also, 
that at one of the shafts men are being admitted to 
the cage, and on the other tiniber is being loaded. The 
shaft tender, we will say, at the cage in No. 2 shaft, 
where mine posts and crossbars are being piled, desires 
that the cage be placed in a certain position. Accord- 
ingly, he hurries to the telephone to give the engineer 
the necessary instructions. 

Ringing the ’phone, he says: ‘Hello, John!—say, 
lower that cage about ten feet, will you?” By mistake 
the hoisting engineer at the other shaft receives the 
message and, as he has the same first name, he lowers 
his cage in accordance with the shaftman’s request. 
This occurs just as men are stepping upon the cage. 
A serious accident may easily occur. 


| NEW people, possibly, realize how dangerous it is 


ONE WAY TO AvolID MIXING MESSAGES 


If, however, the top and bottom cagers of one shaft 
could not possibly talk to the hoisting engineer at the 
other and could talk to their own engineer only by 
first throwing a cutout switch and if the engineer of 
either shaft could get onto the main telephone line only 
by means of a special cutout switch, the danger of the 
footman, or shaft tender, calling the wrong engineer 
by mistake would be obviated. With an arrangement 
of this kind there would be no possibility of the 
wrong engineer getting the signal, and no accident such 
as that just delineated could occur. 

Realizing the danger of present conditions, C. W. 
Watkins, a hoisting engineer of the Glen Alden Coal 
Co., has designed a simple switch that always keeps 
the hoist drivers’ telephone connected directly to that 
of the footman and the shaft tender. No one else about 
the mine can get onto this line without his intention- 
ally allowing them to do so. This device obviates all 
possibility of confusion and misunderstanding of direc- 
tions given over the telephone or of such instructions 
being received by some person for whom they were 
not intended. Furthermore, with an arrangement of 
this kind the line is always kept clear for the hoisting 
engineer and the footman to talk without having other 
people “butt in.” Such interventions make it difficult 
for the two people to misunderstand each other. 

In the accompanying illustrations Fig. 2 is a dia- 
gram of the connections. This layout, however, goes 
further than has been described above, as the office 
of the superintendent is connected with the mine fore- 


man’s office in such a manner that the two may talk 
without anyone else being able to “butt in” or listen 
in on the line. 

As the shaft stations are completely disconnected 
from the main line and form an independent circuit 
of their own, they are naturally disconnected from the 
superintendent’s office and that of the mine foreman. 
Consequently some arrangement should be provided 
whereby both of these officials may connect with this 
line. This gives the further advantage that these offi- 
cials may be connected with the private line down the 
shaft, so that in case of accident or trouble the superin- 
tendent and mine foreman can have a private line 
leading to the main points of entry to the mine. 

The switches in the superintendent’s and mine fore- 
man’s offices are so arranged that when the ’phones 
here installed are connected to the mine telephone line 
they are disconnected from the shaft line. When it is 
desired to get a connection to the shaft line, it is only 
necessary to push down the connecting lever at the 
*phone. This immediately disconnects the instrument 
from the main line while connecting it to the shaft 
line. Furthermore, these officials can get connected to 
only one of the shaft lines at a time, so that there will 
be no danger of having the two shafts on the same 
line simultaneously. As a result, there can be no 
confusion of signals to the engineers, with the usual 
hazard incident thereto. 

It is obvious that neither the foreman nor the super- 
intendent nor anyone in their offices would undertake 
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SWITCH USED AT ONE OF THE PETTEBONE 
SHAFTS 


Switch is so set that it is always connected to the shaft head 
and shaft stations. Should the engineer or someone else desire 
to talk on one of the mine lines the engineer must press down 
the lever to make the proper connections. 
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SUGGESTED WIRING PLAN FOR PLANT WITH 
TWO HOISTING SHAFTS. 


A direct line connects each engineer with the footmen and top- 
men of his shaft, but not with those of the other shaft. The 
mine line is connected only on the pressing of a lever by the 
engineer. By pressing levers the superintendent and mine fore- 
man can talk to either of the shaft stations and to the hoist 
driver, but they cannot be connected to the mine line and shaft 
line at one and the same time. They cannot, moreover, con- 
nect themselves with both shafts siniultaneously and consequently 
messages cannot go astray. 


Mine 
line 
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to direct the movement of the cage from any point 
save the landing. Consequently their ability to connect 
themselves with the shaft line is not fraught with 
any appreciable danger. But the Glen Alden Coal Co. 
management, while disposed to believe that the wiring 
plan shown is an improvement on current practice, 
feels that it would be still safer if each shaft line were 
wholly independent of all other lines whatsoever, though 
it would not object to a provision by which the en- 
gineer could connect himself with the mine line when 
he so desired. 

In placing telephone wires in a mine great care 
should be taken to see that these conductors are kept 
as far apart as is conveniently possible; also that they 
are well insulated so that there may be no danger of 
their getting crossed. A good example of the danger 
resulting from crossed wires occurred at a certain 
anthracite colliery a few months ago. One Sunday 
the hoisting engineer was sitting in the doorway of 
his engine house when he received a signal to lower 
the cage. This, of course, he immediately obeyed. 
‘Hardly had the cage been lowered, however, when a 
man from the head of the shaft rushed over and de- 
manded why the cage had been lowered when no signal 
had been given. Fortunately, two men had been talk- 
ing with the engineer when the signal was received. 
They also heard it. Luckily no accident had occurred. 
It was discovered later that the difficulty arose from 
crossed wires. 

Much responsibility always rests upon the hoisting 
engineer, as the life of every underground employee 
is in his hands usually at least twice each day. As 
a result, every possible precaution should be taken that 
errors in signals may be avoided, regardless of whether 
such errors result from misunderstandings of the signal 
code or from the receipt of instructions intended for 
“some other person. 





IN THE STATE OF TENNESSEE, through a co-operative 
agreement with the State Geological Survey, the sampling 
of coal mines has begun by an engineer of the Bureau of 
Mines. 
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Clean Vancouver Island Coals 


By Flotation Process* 


Ten Pounds of Oil Usually Enough to Float a Ton— 
Only Gasoline Fails to Give Froth— 
Oil Chosen to Suit Coal 


By P. E. PETERSON 


HE writer has carried on some experimental work 

to test the suitability of the flotation process for 
the cleaning of Vancouver Island coals. For the most 
part, samples and washery products obtained from 
the Douglas seam were used in these tests. For the 
laboratory experiments a Janney flotation test machine 
was used. Larger tests were made with a Peterson cell 
8 ft. 6 in. in diameter, having an approximate capacity 
of fifty tons per twenty-four hours. The results of the 
work show that on the material tested good recoveries 
of clean coal can be made by flotation. 

The flotation process makes its separation by relying 
on the specific gravity of the substance to be floated, 
although in floating coal advantage is| taken of the 
difference in specific gravity of coal and its impurities. 
The process depends rather on the formation in a watery 
pulp of an oily froth that has an affinity for the coal 
or carbonaceous substances. A flotation machine is an 
apparatus that by violent agitation or aération produces 
a suitable froth from a proper mixture of oil, water 
and pulp, and by an arrangement of mechanical skim- 
mers or launders' removes the froth from the surface 
of the watery pulp and thus effects a separation of the 
mineral. 

Almost any oil will give good results in flotation. 
Of all the oils tried, only gasoline failed to give a froth. 
In general the wood oils, such as wood creosote, pine oils, 
tars and turpentine, give good voluminous froths, and 
mineral oils, such as crude petroleum, coal tar, coal-tar 
creosote and kerosene, produce heavily loaded compact 
froths. Organic oils, such as castor oil, yield froths 
similar to those obtained with the mineral oils. 


CHOICE OF OIL DEPENDENT ON COST 


Which oil shall be selected greatly depends on its 
cost, on the size of the coal particles to be floated and 
on the type of flotation machine used. Some machines, 
as, for example, those of the mechanically agitated 
skimmer type, are perhaps best suited for operation with 
a heavily loaded compact froth. Machines of the sub- 
aérated type, such as the Callow cell, operate best when 
the froth is voluminous. 

Froths of any character required can be obtained by 
the mixing of wood and mineral oils in various propor- 
tions. The selection of an oil mixture depends greatly 
on the nature of the coal to be treated. This is especially 
true of Vancouver Island coals, in which, apparently, 
the ash is inherently different in the several coal fields. 
The separation of low-ash products requires the applica- 
tion of selective flotation methods, such as a limited 
amount of oil and repeated recleaning of concentrates. 
The best results were obtained when using an oil mixture 
that produced a voluminous froth. 

The amount of oil needed varies somewhat with the 
dilution of the pulp. A dilute pulp containing 95 per 
cent of water will require about one-third more oil to 
float a given quantity of coal than a pulp containing 





*Article entitled “Notes on Coal Flotation,” prepared for pres- 
entation at the annual general meeting of the British Columbia 
Division, Canadian Mining Institute, February, 1922. 
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PETERSON FLOTATION CELL 


The coal pulp is dropped into the bottom of the cell and air is 
added. A heavy oily froth, black with coal particles, is formed, 
which passes over a weir. With flotation the stiff froth lifts the 
coal above the slate so readily that the coal and tailings dis- 
charges can be made «at levels further apart than with jig washing. 
Not only is coal lighter than slate but it is more readily carried 
by the froth and would still be so carried were it even heavier than 
the slate. 


75 per cent of water. The actual weight used also 
varies, with the kind of oil, but in general 10 lb. of oil 
is all that will be required to float a ton of coal, and in 
some cases 2 lb. of oil per ton of coal floated will be 
enough. 

All sizes of coal and carbonaceous material passing 
through a ten-mesh screen are effectively lifted by the 
froths. In copper flotation, sizes coarser than 40-mesh 
will not very readily be lifted by the froths. This large 
difference in the size of the coal particles and the metal- 
liferous minerals that will float is explained by their 
difference in specific gravity, that of coal being 1.4 as 
against about 4.3 for chalcopyrite. 


DEGREE OF GRINDING DEPENDS ON COAL’S QUALITY 


The fineness to which the material must bt ground 
for flotation depends entirely on the nature of the coal 
to be treated. Material low in coal, such as washery 
refuse, requires fine grinding for the greatest recoveries. 
To insure a good recovery of clean coal from waste 
products containing 50 per cent ash or over it is neces- 
sary to grind the material sufficiently fine to pass 
through a 100-mesh screen. 

Cleaner coals are recovered when working with dilute 
pulps. The ordinary dilution of 75 per cent water gives 
a dirty coal, but if from 90 to 98 per cent water is 
used clean coals are readily obtained. This is no doubt 
due to the clay, which forms a large proportion of the 
rock in coal. When ground with water it makes a 
colloid that is very slow in settling, and is thus carried 
in the float along with water in the froth. 

Hither fresh or salt water may be used without 
affecting the result. Economy in the use of oils is 





TABLE I. FLOTATION TEST ON JIG ROCK. 
Recovery 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Product Total Weight Ash 

Heads...... RA a ey oat? ot 100.00 50.00 
Concentrate No:, tides (ae Louse en eee 44.60 29.00 
(oncentrate..NO. 2526 olde oe ee ee 29.20 26.00 
ConcentratevNOnds. a> aol bee ce ee 23.20 22.40 
Concentrate NOG4:5: «hes sole crete eee 19.20 19.88 
Concentrate Nos) .0. cco eee 14.15 14.34 
Concentrate No. 6........... 11.90 13.16 
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obtained by adding them to the pulp in a mixing cell 
before they go to the frothing cells. In fact, it is 
difficult to obtain uniform results in pneumatic cells 
unless the oils have been thoroughly mixed with the 
pulp prior to flotation. In all tests cold water was 
used, its temperature running from 7 deg. C. to 10 
deg. C. 

The above tests show the variation in recovery with 
the varying ash content of the cleaned coal. In making 
a coal having 13.16 per cent ash, 11.90 per cent of the 
jig rock is recovered, whereas when making a coal 
having 26 per cent ash there is a recovery of 29.2 
per cent. 





TABLE II. FLOTATION TEST ON MINE SCREENINGS. 
Recovery 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Product Total Weight Ash 

1a Cie: 06 (= ee as I eye cl Way Ree re euler cy Diet wig fe 100.00 24.15 
Concentrate No. | 96.60 22.50 
Concentrate No. 2 90.50 20.80 
Concentrate No. 3 87.10 19.40 
Concentrate No. 4 86.40 19.07 
Concentrate No. 5.. 83.00 18.20 
Concentrate No. 6.. 78.50 17.00 
Concentrate No. 7... 74.80 16.00 
Concentrate No. 8... 72.10 15.50 
Concentrate No. 9... 69.40 14.70 
Concentrate No! 10) o527e een the eet tee eet 66.20 14.20 
Concentrate: NOU Loc ines cts, Nascke heen tee 54.70 11.80 


Thus, if a coal of 17-per cent ash content is desired, 
Table II shows that 78.5-per cent recovery can be 
obtained. Table III is a summary of the results obtained 
when treating materials of varying ash content. 


TABLE III. PER CENT WEIGHT OF COAL RECOVERED IN 
CONCENTRATE. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Per Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 
Cent Total Total Total Total Total Total 
Material Ash Weight Weight Weight Weight Weight Weight 
Tested 11% Ash 12% Ash 13% Ash 14% Ash 15% Ash 16% Ash 
Jigockoy. . alan O00 10. 4 12.0 13.0 14.1 15.0 16.3 
Jig Tooke... sa 2. 40, OU moa 24.5 27.0 29.5 32.0 34.5 
Bone coal...... 32.907 a0 40.0 43.1 47.1 Dilan) 55.0 
Fines in sludge- 
tank overflow. 29.35 43.0 47.0 51.0 55.0 60.2 65.1 
Mine screenings. 24.20 49.5 54.5 60.2 65.0 Zan 75.0 


The principal features of this cell are its simplicity, 
low cost and ease of installation. It requires practically 
no attention. The water level can be varied at will and 
will remain at any set point until changed. The spigot 
discharge from the bottom of the cell effectively pre- 
vents banking. Per unit of cross-sectional area the 
capacity is as great as in any other cell. 

Flotation is best suited to the recovery of coal from 
fine material. The cost of cleaning coal by the flotation 
process is greater than that of washing it in jigs or 
on tables; and naturally the latter method when 
applicable will continue to be employed in preference 
to the use of flotation. Coal-washing tables are an 
effective means of cleaning coal coarser than 60-mesh, 
and it is only with sizes finer than this that flotations 
will be useful. 


FLOTATION USEFUL IN RECOVERY OF FINE COAL 


The flotation process will not revolutionize the present 
practice of coal washing, but it will serve as a useful 
adjunct in recovering the very fine coal from slimes 
that are produced in the present practice. In the saving 
of coal from washery waste where it is necessary to 
grind the material, flotation in conjunction with coal 
tables will be the principal means of effecting the 
recovery. 

On account of the extreme fineness of flotation coal, 
it is necessary to dewater it by means of Dorr thick- 
eners and filters. The dewatered product from the 
filters is then mixed with other sizes and sold to the 
users of pulverized coal. 
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Using Proper Inspection and Repair Forms, 
No Detail Is Likely to Be Overlooked 


By H. H. JOHNSTON* 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

HE forms employed for reporting the inspection of 

machines, particularly mine locomotives, are almost 
as numerous as the operations at which they are used. 
As a rule such forms are made up to suit the individual 
mine operator’s ideas and no two are exactly identical. 
Some employ a blank on which the inspector or re- 
pairman merely makes check marks or fills in dates in 
the proper spaces to show when various pieces of appa- 
ratus were inspected or repaired. Others require not 
only this but also that specific written statements be 
made concerning the nature of the inspections, repairs 
and renewals performed. 

Two forms employed for recording the inspections 
of mine locomotives are presented herewith. These 
represent types that I have observed in most frequent 
use. The first of these tabulates in some detail the 
various elements composing a mine locomotive and the 
equipment mounted thereon. Inspections are given the 
machine at regular intervals. At such times not only 
the lubrication of the various parts is attended to but 
the condition of all other details must be examined and 
necessary repairs made thereto. In the report form 
mentioned it will be observed that on Mondays and 
Thursdays these notes are more full and complete than 
on other days, which indicates that more rigid inspec- 
tions were made on those days. 


REPAIRMAN REQUIRED TO Do LITTLE WRITING 


Another form employed in making inspection reports 
requires merely a check mark in the proper place under 
each heading, differentiation being made in the cleaning, 
lubrication, repair and renewal of the various parts. 
This blank requires but little writing on the part of the 
repairman. In preparing such a form it is well to leave 
space for remarks. It is of marked advantage to the 
store-keeper to have these reports properly kept, for 
if this is done he can estimate accurately in advance, 


from time to time, what material will be needed and - 
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RECORD OF INSPECTION AND REPAIR OF LOCOMOTIVE 

This type of record requires more clerical ability than that 
wie follows, but when properly kept gives information of great 
value 





*Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
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INSPECTION REPORT INVOLVING LITTLE WRITING 


A man with dirty hands and much to do and a short time to 
do it in is likely to prefer the opportunity here given to use 
checkmarks instead of words. With these he can say more than 
in the previous table, though less space will be used. 


what and how many parts should be carried in stock for 
making repairs to equipment. 

Though it is far preferable to have such forms as 
these printed and each pad provided with the necessary 
carbons for making the desired number of copies, blanks 
may be made up for temporary use by blueprinting. In 
fact if the number of machines to be inspected is small, 
blueprinted forms may sometimes be used to advantage 
as a regular practice. As each form shown above 
covers a week’s inspection and repair to a locomotive, 
preparation of such blanks would hardly overtax the 
average mine blueprinting apparatus. 





IF 


(From the Miner’s Safety and Health Almanac, issued by 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C..) 


F he had worn goggles and protected his eyes, he 

would not be blind. 

If he had obeyed the safety-first rules posted up all 
over the mine, he would not have lost his hand. 

If he had not lighted the match in gas, the mine 
explosion would not have occurred. 

If he had only left alcohol alone, he would not have 
disgraced himself and ruined his health. 

If he had not tried horseplay on the cage, he would 
not have been hurt. 

If he had tested his roof, he would not have been 
killed by the fall of rock. 

If he had watched his step, he would not have fallen 
down the ladder. 

If he had used common sense, he would not have 
opened a can of powder with a pick. 

If he had not lost his temper, he would not have lost 
his job. 

If he had only been careful, neither he nor his fellow 
workers would have been injured. 

If he had known first-aid work, he could have saved 
an injured comrade’s life. 

If he had consulted a doctor in time, his health might 
have been saved. 

Of course, some risks are necessary, but how much 
loss and remorse a habit of caution and a pair of wide- 
open eyes would save miners?—Adapted from “If. 
by Dr. Frank Crane. 
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Growing Need for the Preservation of Mine Timbers’ 


Coal Mines Use Underground Two and Half Billion Board Feet of Timber 
Annually — Timber Cost Per Foot in Anthracite Region Is Four Times 


That in 1905 — Use Timber Three 


to Four times as Fast as It Grows 


BY R. R. HORNERt 


the U. S. Geological Survey, collected from a large 
number of coal and metal mines in the United States 
statistics on timber consumption, which was the first 
systematic attempt in that direction. Though these 
statistics were by no means complete, so many repre- 
sentative mines were covered that on the data obtained 
a fairly accurate estimate of the total timber used by 
the mining industry could be made. 
Following is a summary of the quantity of timber, 
both round and sawed, used in the production of various 
kinds of minerals in 1905: 


[: 1905 the U. S. Forest Service,’ in co-operation with 


Cu.Ft. 
Bituminous’ Goal) cyvenyays spel sh > ope ipucheas oie eee eee 103,042,200 
ANTHVAGItS .COAI Tae rome tet see ractay sin toe eee 52,110,166 
Precious: metal ores. 4.550044 eue See eee 29,028,833 
LYON! OTS! txs tf ofa Fake hoe lathe tek Chota eee ee 14,644,750 
Miscellaneous ores 17. » cc checents a te enone 3,038,616 
Bote Cu. Bits 9s sous + A dcdesssaatespsie oe eee 201,864,565 


Of the total timber consumption 82.2 per cent was 
round timber and 17.8 per cent sawed timber. The per- 
centage of the various kinds of timber was: Soft wood, 
30.3 per cent; hardwood, 47.7 per cent, and not specified, 
21.9 per cent. 

Since 1905 no systematic attempt has been made to 
collect mine-timber statistics; however, a number of 
unofficial estimates, based upon the above-mentioned 
data, have appeared from time to time in the technical 
press showing the mine-timber consumption in the coal 
and metal mines. Perhaps the most reliable of these 
estimates and the one most nearly approaching the 
truth was made by F. K. R. Moll in 1915 in an article 
entitled “Preservation of Timber in Mining.’” 

Moll bases his estimate upon the production of coal, 
iron and other minerals for that year and the average 
amount of timber used per ton in their production. His 
figures show a timber consumption of 260,000,000 cu.ft., 
which is 28.8 per cent more than the consumption in 
1905. 

In the absence of any authentic mine-timber statistics 
and in order to show relatively the quantity now being 
used annually by the mining industry, an estimate will 
be made based upon the mineral production for 1919 and 
the ayerage quantity of timber used per ton of coal and 
ore mined. The figures representing the quantity of 
timber used per ton of the various minerals mined have 
been obtained from various sources and are thought to 
be fairly representative. 

However, it should be remembered that timber con- 
sumption varies greatly, depending upon the kind of 
mineral being mined, the nature of the deposits, the 
methods of mining, etc., and may vary widely even in 
mines in the same locality producing the same kind of 
minerals. 

The mineral production for 1918 is given in round 
figures in the preliminary reports of the U. S. Geological 





*Paper presented on Jan. 25 at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Wood-Preservers’ Association, Chicago, IIl. 

+Mining Engineer, Bureau of Mines. 

1Forest Service Circular 49, U. S. Department of Seeiabaenshsta 

*Mining and Scientific Press, vol. 110, p. 68, 191 


Survey as 458,000,000* tons of bituminous coal, 88,000,- 
000 tons of anthracite, 68,300,000 tons iron ore, and is 
estimated at approximately 65,500,000 tons for other 
ores. Of the 68,300,000 tons of iron ore, approximately 
35,000,000 tons, or 51.4 per cent, was mined from under- 
ground workings requiring timber and the remainder 
from open pits in which little or no timber is used. 

The average quantities of timber used per ton of 
mineral mined, taken from the most reliable sources 
available, are 0.33 cu.ft. per ton for bituminous coal, 
0.70 cu.ft. for anthracite, 0.90 cu.ft. for iron ore (under- 
ground mining), 0.75 cu.ft. for other ores—gold, copper, 
lead, zinc, etc. 

Based upon the above-mentioned figures of production 
and timber used per ton, the consumption of mine 
timber in 1919 is as follows: 


Cu. Ft. 
Tons Timber 
(2,000 Lb.) per Ton Total Cu.Ft. 
Bituminous coal ..... 458,000,000 x 0.338 = 151,140, 4 
Anthracite coal ..... 88, 0, 000 x 0.70 = i 0:0 
Iron ore (shait) <..., 35,000,000-< "0/90 —— 251-5005 B00 
Other ores (est.) .... 65, 500, 000 x 0.75 = 49,125,000 


293,365,000 cu.ft. 


This shows an increased timber consumption over 
1905 of about 92,000,000 cu.ft., or nearly 46 per cent. 

One of the serious problems that now confronts the 
mine operator in the important coal- and metal-mining 
regions in both the East and West is the noticeable 
decrease in the adequacy of the supply and in the quality 
of the timber of many mining regions, coupled with 
marked increase in cost. 

In 1905, according to government statistics,* of the 
43,676,000 cu.ft. of round timber used in the anthracite 
mines, the hardwoods rank first, with 14,238,000 cu.ft., 
or 32.6 per cent, of which more than 5,000,000 cu.ft. was 
oak, the remainder being mixed hardwood—chestnut, 
beech, maple, etc. 

Of the 9,828,000 cu.ft., or 22.5 per cent, of soft wood 
reported, 8,349,000 cu.ft. was yellow pine, the remainder 
being hemlock and spruce in the order named. It should 
be stated, however, that the kind of round timber 
reported was not specified for nearly 20,000,000 cu.ft., 
or 45 per cent of the whole quantity used. 

Much of the yellow pine was shipped from the South, 
but most of the other timbers used were obtained in 
Pennsylvania. During the same period the average cost 
of round timber was 6.6c. per cubic foot and sawed 
timber $15.17 per M board feet. Assuming the con- 
sumption of 0.7 cu.ft., the cost per ton of coal was 4.6c. 

At the present time perhaps 75 per cent or more of 
the timber used in the anthracite region is soft wood— 
loblolly and second-growth yellow pine—most all of 
which is shipped from the South. No general cost of 
this timber is available, but figures obtained from one 
of the large operators show a cost approximately 27.5c. 
per cubic foot delivered, of which 42.7 per cent repre- 
sents the cost of the timber and 57.3 per cent the cost of 





3All figures are in short tons of 2,000 Ib. 
‘Forest Service circular 49. 
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freight. The cost of timber per ton of coal mined is 
19.2c. It may thus be seen that during the period of 
fifteen years from 1905 to 1920 the cost of round mine 
timber delivered in the anthracite region has increased 
from 6.6 to 27.5c., or more than four times. 

No recent figures indicating the quantity and cost of 
timber used in the bituminous coal regions of the East 
and Middle West are available, but it is reasonable to 
assume that the same relative increase will obtain as 
shown in the anthracite region. 

From the foregoing discussion of the mine-timber 
consumption and cost in some of the principal mining 
districts in the United States it is plainly obvious that 
one of the rapidly increasing items of expense in mining 
operations is the cost of timber, to say nothing of the 
labor cost of installation. Therefore any practical means 
that may be employed to prolong the life of mine timber 
will greatly reduce mining costs and effect important 
economies in operation. 

The rapid depletion of our forests and the far-reach- 
ing effect it may have on our industries as well as our 
national welfare have been repeatedly pointed out by 
those who have made an intimate study of the problem. 

According to statistics published in the American 
Forestry’ the consumption of timber for all purposes in 
the United States in 1919 was approximately 7,600,000,- 
000 cu.ft., requiring in its production 23,600,000,000 
cu.ft. 

At the present rate of consumption it is estimated 
that three to four times as much timber is being con- 
sumed per annum in this country as is being produced 
by forest growth, and unless some measures are taken to 
arrest it the exhaustion of the better grades of struc- 
tural timber may be expected in the not distant future. 


DECAY AND INSECTS LEAD IN DESTRUCTION 


_ Moreover, the cost is mounting from year to year, as 
a result of the rapid depletion of the better grades. 
Naturally, the use of the better woods is being curtailed 
wherever possible, and the inferior and less durable 
woods substituted, which have only cheapness and avail- 
ability to reeommend them. The consumer, therefore, is 
confronted by the serious problem of having effectively 
and cheaply to prolong the life of the inferior woods and 
thus conserve the timber supply. 

Mine timbers are destroyed by four principal agents— 
decay, insects, fire and mechanical abrasion. Of these, 
decay and insect attack are by far the most important. 
The amount of mine timber destroyed by these different 
agencies varies greatly with the conditions in the mines, 
and depends largely upon the character of the deposit 
and method employed in mining it. 

In general more than 50 per cent of the timber used 
in the mines is destroyed by decay and insect attack, but 
perhaps not to exceed 15 per cent of the total is subject 
to replacement, that is, where the working place will be 
kept open longer than the natural life of the timber. 

Timber conservation may be accomplished in part by 
the better selection, preparation and storage of timber 
intended for mine consumption, but the most effective 
means is by treating the timber, to prevent decay, with 
some standard preservative before it is placed in the 
mine. 

It is needless to point out that only those timbers 
should be treated that will be used in working places 
which are to be maintained for a period of years suffi- 





5American Forestry, March, 1920, p. 148. 
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ciently in excess of the natural life of the timber to war- 
rant the use of treated timber. Neither should treated 
timber be used in places where it would be subjected to 
destruction by crushing rather than by decay. 

It is estimated that on an average possibly 85 per 
cent of all the timber employed annually in the mines in 
this country is used in working places of only temporary 
nature, such as rooms in coal mines and stopes in metal 
mines that will soon be worked out and abandoned. 
Much of this timber is destroyed by crushing or covered 
up by waste rock and is of no further service. 


NEW OR MODIFIED MINING SYSTEM SUGGESTED 


Even where subjected to decay its natural life usually 
is greater than its mechanical life, therefore preserva- 
tive treatment would not be justified. The only practical 
means of reducing the quantity of timber used in this 
manner would be either to modify the existing system of 
mining or adopt an entirely different system, wherein 
less timber is required. 

Of the enormous total of approximately 293,000,000 
cu.ft. of timber consumed annually in the mines it may 
be safely estimated that an average of 15 per cent, or 
43,950,000 cu.ft., is used in underground haulageways, 
airways and other openings of a more or less permanent 
character where the timber is largely destroyed by 
decay. 

Experience has shown that the average life of mine 
timber in permanent openings, where it is not subject to 
crushing, is about three years, but often under condi- 
tions unusually favorable to decay the life will not 
exceed one year. Assuming that the average mine shaft, 
tunnel drift and gangway will be in service for a period 
of twelve years, it may be seen that the timber supports 
will be renewed at least three times, and under some 
conditions five to ten times. 


INCENTIVE TO THE USE OF PRESERVATIVES 


If the minimum figure is taken the quantity of timber 
consumed during the 12-year period is 175,800,000 cu.ft., 
of which 131,850,000 cu.ft. might have been saved had 
the original timbers been given a preservative treat- 
ment. If the average cost of the timber be taken at 25c. 
per cubic foot the saving in timber alone would be 
$32,962,500. The labor cost in replacing would be equal 
to and in many instances much more than the cost of the 
timber. It is obvious, therefore, that by treating timber 
to prolong its life the annual saving in cost of labor and 
timber will be large. 

In the foregoing estimate of the annual consumption 
and value of mine timber no account was taken of the 
relatively large quantity of timber used in surface con- 
struction. Unfortunately, no data are available upon 
which to base even an approximate estimate of the 
quantity of timber thus used. Obviously, however, the 
quantity is large, as may be appreciated by citing some 
of its many uses. 

The principal surface structures built wholly or in 
part of wood are headframes, shaft houses, breakers, 
tipples, tramways, ore bins, coal bunkers, trestles, 
flumes, concentrating mills, stamp mills and mine build- 
ings—comprising timber-framing and carpenter shops, 
blacksmith shops, machine shops, power houses, change 
houses, supply houses, ete. 

In addition, an important amount of lumber and 
dimension timber is used in miscellaneous mine and 
mill equipment such as mine cars and trucks, tanks, 
launders, conduits, concentrating tables, jigs, flotation 
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machines, classifiers, battery blocks, foundation timbers, 
etc. 

These structures and equipment require constant 
repairs and replacements, of which perhaps 80 per cent 
or more is caused by decay and could be largely. avoided 
if the original timber were given a preservative treat- 
ment. 

The average life of untreated wooden surface struc- 
tures is placed at ten to twelve years; however, the 
average life of timber entering into mine and mill equip- 
ment subjected to replacement from decay probably is 
not over six to eight years. Assuming the average 
period of usefulness of all kinds of mine construction is 
twenty years, then the timber subjected to decay will 
require replacement at least once during its period of 
service in the case of surface structures, and twice in 
case of mine and mill equipment. 

With proper preservative treatment of the original 
timber entering into this construction it could be made 
to last throughout the entire period of service, thus 
effecting an important saving in the cost of material 
and labor. 

To determine the advisability and economy of treat- 
ing underground timber, also timber used in surface 
structures and equipment Barth*® formulated the rule 
which is substantially as follows: Timber that is 
permanent in character—that is, which is not exposed 
to destruction by mechanical wear or crushing before 
the expiration of its natural life or the usefulness of 
which does not cease before the advantages of chemical 
preservation can be realized—should be treated. 


TIMBER TREATMENT MUCH USED IN GERMANY 


In Europe, particularly Germany, treated timber has 
been extensively used in the mines for many years, and 
in 1915, according to Moll,’ no less than 100 large and 
small timber treating plants for mines had been erected. 
In 1904 there were in the mining district of Dortmund, 
Germany, sixteen mines which treated timber and 
twenty-five others that had tried out preservatives. 

About 1903 a commercial timber-treating company 
had entered the mining field and up to 1915 had erected 
over thirty plants in Silesia alone. However, in this 
country the mining industry has been slow to adopt the 
use of treated timber, notwithstanding that the replace- 
ment of timber caused by decay often constitutes one of 
the principal items of mining expense. 

The explanation of this is that mining timber in most 
localities, until the last few years, has been plentiful 
and comparatively cheap. As a result no inducement 
was offered to practice economy in its use. Further- 
more, mine operators in general have not been well 
informed concerning preservatives, treatment methods 
and costs, and the benefits to be derived from the use of 
treated timber, but as they come more and more to 
realize these benefits, its use, no doubt, will be rapidly 
extended. 

In 1906 the Forest Service in co-operation with the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., undertook a 
series of experiments to test the practical value of treated 
mine timber, the efficiency of various preservatives, and 
the cheapest and most effective method of application 
for the purpose intended. Later this service was ex- 
tended to include other coal-mining companies in the 
East and a few metal-mining companies in the West. 

Although these experiments proved conclusively the 





eee C. Barth, Engineering and Mining Journal, vol. 104, 1917, 
p. JS. 
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CHART SHOWING RELATIVE USE OF TIMBER IN MINES 


About 72 per cent of all the timber used in mining is taken by 
coal mines, the bituminous regions using two-thirds of that per- 
centage and the anthracite region the other third. 


practical value and economy resulting from the use of 
treated timber, yet the co-operating companies have not 
increased its use to the extent that was anticipated, and 
the quantity used by them at present as compared to 
their total requirements is insignificant. Neither has 
timber preservation been generally adopted by the min- 
ing industry to the extent that the results of the 
experimentation had given reason to hope. 

The reason for the lack of interest in timber preserva- 
tion at that time was that the timber situation through- 
out most of the mining regions of the country was not 
sufficiently acute to cause the operators to consider 
seriously the benefits to be derived from its adoption. 
In brief the introduction of timber preservation into 
the mining industry was premature, consequently it 
languished for lack of support. 


MOUNTING Costs ENHANCE IMPORTANCE 
OF ECONOMY 


However, in recent times, with mounting cost of pro- 
duction and the low price and lack of markets for the 
materials produced, the situation has entirely changed 
and mine operators are now ready to give serious con- 
sideration to any practical suggestion by which econ- 
omies in operation may be effected. 

The Bureau of Mines has only recently undertaken 
a systematic investigation of the decay of mine timbers 
and its causes and prevention. The bureau’s observa- 
tions to date have led to the conclusion not only that 
important savings in the cost of operation may be real- 
ized by the use of treated timber but also that prevent- 
ing mine timber decay will remove one of the principal 
sources of heat and vitiation of mine air, which in turn 
has an important bearing on the problem of mine 
ventilation. 

The mine operator is interested in timber preservation 
because the preservative treatment of mine timber to 
prolong its life will reduce operating costs, conserve the 
timber supply and make possible the utilization of 
inferior and less durable woods, which are practically 
useless unless treated to prevent rapid decay. In addi- 
tion the use of treated timber to arrest decay promotes 
safety, health and efficiency of the men employed in the 
mines. 
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Miners Now and Forty Years Ago 


Former Apprenticeship of Miners — Change in Conditions and 
Equipment Work Radical Changes in Qualifications of Miners—Pick 
Mining Gives Place to Machine Mining—Miner, Today, a Coal Loader 


N his letter, entitled ‘Miner in 
Twenty-Seven Days,” Coal Age, 
Sept. 29, p. 495, “Mac.” says: “In 


Canada, a man is not permitted to have 
charge of a place or work as a miner, 
until he has been employed as a mine 
laborer underground for at least a 
year.” 

Reading that statement made me 
think of old times back in the early 
eighties, when I went to the mines to 
make a miner of myself. It took 
twenty months to bring about the 
transformation. In the mine where I 
began to work, most of the men had 
to work as laborers for at least two 
years, before they were given places to 
work themselves. 


THE MINER AS AN APPRENTICE 


I was placed in charge of a good 
miner and performed all kinds of work 
pertaining to the mining of coal. At 
the end of twenty months. I succeeded 
in getting a place of my own. When 
the boss told me, one night, to get some 
tools, that he had a place for me, I 
felt like shaking hands with myself 
over the good news. 

When taking his first place as a 
miner, there is a wide difference in the 
qualifications of a man who has worked 
several months with an experienced 
miner, and one who starts with an ex- 
perience of only twenty-seven days 
underground. 

When I first began to dig coal by 
myself I knew reasonably well how to 
use the pick, set a boring machine, 
stand timbers and arrange and charge 
shots. It was some time, however, be- 
fore I learned to have full confidence 
in my own judgment in doing these 
things. For many months I felt the 
need of the old miner’s oversight and 
approval. 


MINING CoAL Forty YEARS AGo 


That was forty years ago and we are 
living, today, so to speak, in a faster 
age. In those days speed in mining 
coal did not count for as much as it 
does now. Even the farmer hitched 
his horse to a vehicle and considered 
himself going some, if he drove forty 
miles in a day. With his high-powered 
car and improved roads, today, he 
covers that distance in less than an 
hour. Soon the speed of the automobile 
will be too slow and it will be ex- 


changed for an airplane that can make 
a hundred miles an hour. 
Neither the methods of making min- 


ers, nor the ways of mining coal and 


equipping the mines, practiced forty 
years ago, fit in with modern mining, 
today, and it would be useless to make 
the attempt to compare them. Coal 
mining, like every other enterprise, to 
be successful, must employ up-to-date 
scientific and improved methods of 
operation. 

We need, today, modern trained men 
and officials who have kept apace with 
all the improved mining appliances, 
and have the ability to handle success- 
fully the new type of miners. Those 
of us who are inclined to hold to the 
ways and methods of coal mining as we 
first learned them must recognize and 
accept these changes. 

The present miner is not required to 
serve an apprenticeship of one or two 
years, as we did, in order to become 
efficient. He is not a pick miner but, 
instead, is skilled in the handling of 
mining machinery that the old miner 
knew nothing of. Mining machines, 
locomotives, and drilling and loading 
machines are being operated, today, by 
young men trained in their use. 


TODAY, THE PIcK Is LAID ASIDE AND 
MINERS ARE COAL LOADERS 


The present-day miner, in many in- 
stances, is nothing more than a coal 
loader. The coal is cut with a machine 
and broken down by shotfirers, while 
the timbering is done by timbermen. 
Nothing is left for the miner to do but 
to load the coal. The pick is not used 
to the same extent as formerly. Where 
the coal is not mined by machines it is 
shot from the solid without being 
mined with the pick. 

Going back to the efficiency of the 
miner, there are two classes of men 
coming from the farm, the shop and 
other places to work in the mines. One 
of these classes is slow to learn and the 
men never acquire a working knowl- 
edge of mining, while those of the 
other class learn more quickly and 
make good miners. 

The efficiency of a miner cannot al- 
ways be gaged by the length of time he 
has worked underground. After all, 
it is the qualifications of a miner that 
count and some acquire these in a 
much shorter time than others. 
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some people are built that way natu- 
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rally, while others are the reverse. 
Some miners take more care and pride 
in keeping up their places than others, 
and such places are safer and more 
convenient for work. There is a class 
of miners who never wash their faces 
clean, though they consume as much 
time in the operation as others who al- 
ways appear clean and tidy. 


CHARACTER OF A MINER SHOWN BY 
His WORKING PLACE 


During years of service as fireboss, 
in making my morning rounds, I have 
found miner’s places with most of the 
timbers shot out, and the coal scattered 
back along the roadway and in the gob. 
The place would look like it had been 
struck by a cyclone. Go back to such 
a place at 10 o’clock, and you would 
find the miner moving slate and trying 
to get his coal out of the gob. 

In other places where the natural 
conditions were the same, the timbers 
would all be standing and the shots 
would have just heaved out their bur- 
dens a few feet from the face. Of 
these two places that I have mentioned, 
the former was not always the young 
miner’s place; it was as frequently 
the older miner’s place. Tidiness be- 
longs no more to the older miner than 
to a younger one. 

In his letter, Coal Age, Nov. 10, p. 
768, George Edwards makes this state- 
ment, “Years of experience do not 
make safe mine workers. Men who 
have mined coal all their lives are fre- 
quently less capable of safeguarding 
themselves than the man new on the 
job.” I concur in the first part of this 
statement, but not in the latter. Surely, 
experience, in any calling, will not 
make men less capable of taking care 
of themselves than those without. 


THE WISE AND SAFE WORKER 


Experience ought to make men cap- 
able; but neglect and carelessness will 
make them unsafe workers. The miner, 
old or new, who can ascertain unsafe 
conditions as they occur and who pro- 
ceeds at once to make himself safe is the 
wise and safe worker. The old miner 
knows but may not heed, while the new 
miner would heed if he knew. 

As our friend “Mac.” says, if these new 
miners chance to get a place where the 
top is good and the coal will almost work 
itself they make things move. At such 
times, it is certainly amusing to listen 
to their talk, at the gathering places, 
after workhours, when they tell of the 
number of cars they have loaded gt 
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the day; or if the cars run short hear 
them complain. 

Such miners will often labor harder 
at these places than in the mines. Let 
a stranger be present who is not fa- 
miliar with mine work, and will listen 
to anything told him about the mines, 
it is astonishing how much information 
these miners volunteer to give. 


THE Boss A “FINE FELLOW” 


As long as this class of miner holds 
a good place, the boss is most generally 
a “fine fellow.” But, let the place go 
to the bad so as to require hard work 
and skill to drive it. and you will hear 
the man complain how the boss is 
not treating him right; and soon the 
fellow quits and is gone, while another 
miner with nerve and judgment takes 
the place and does well. 

In conclusion, let me say, the old 
miner who has gone through under- 
ground scenes and experiences, and 
fought and won many great battles 
there, with his pick and shovel, saw 
and timber, realizes there are still 
other battles to be fought and won in 
the mine. The old student miner is not 
very sure, today, that he knows much 
about mining. He realizes that there 
is much to learn and the necessary 
knowledge can only be acquired through 
technical training and study. 

Dayton, Tenn. JOHN ROsE, 

Former District Mine Inspector. 





Loose End and Solid Shooting 


Opposition to installing coal cutters 
hard to overcome—Law requiring 
employment of shotfirers wrought a 
change—Average miner not to be 
trusted in solid shooting. 


T the time the Pennsylvania Law 

was written there was consider- 
able feeling against shooting coal off 
the solid, as such practice was rec- 
ognized as one of the most probable 
causes of mine disasters. However the 
law makers were face to face with a 
most difficult problem in attempting to 
pass a law that would compel the 
largest coal-producing districts in the 
state to install mechanical coal-cutting 
equipment in their mines. 

The practice of open-end shooting off 
the solid had proven highly satisfactory 
for the preparation of coal for coke 
making. Furthermore, it was con- 
sidered doubtful, at this time, as to 
whether the installation of electrical 
machinery would increase the safety of 
mining operations in a district that 
was both gaseous and dusty. 


PASSAGE OF THE SHOTFIRERS’ LAW 


After much discussion a law was 
finally passed that has brought about 
the most modern methods of mining 
and recognized safe practice. Opera- 
tors realized that if the blasting of 
coal was placed in charge of competent 
and reliable shotfirers who would follow 
recognized safe methods of shooting 
the greatest danger in blasting the 
coal would be overcome. 

Solid-shooting districts were subjected 
to frequent rigid inspections. Opera- 
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tors were compelled to comply strictly 
with the requirements of the law rel- 
ative to the employment of trained men 
for charging and blasting all holes 
drilled by the miners. The rules re- 
quired using permissible explosives, clay 
for stemming, electric detonation, 
wooden tamping bars, etc. 

After electric installations in the 
mines were made reasonably safe, prac- 
tically every operation in the _ solid- 
shooting fields- installed coal-cutting 
machinery. The result is that, today, 
in those districts, are to be found the 
most modern operations in the world. 
Since entering so largely on the cam- 
paign for mine safety, we frown on 
any practices that appear to encourage 
disaster and sooner or later, it would 
seem proper to insist on laws that 
permit the least possibility of human 
failure. 


SHEAR OR SIDECUT SAME IN EFFECT AS 
LOOSE END 


I believe it is generally recognized 
that a shear or sidecut is the same as 
a loose end, in the blasting of coal. 
Also, we consider that a shot that has 
2 chance to work is ordinarily safe. 
It follows that a miner who has a due 
regard for safety can maintain a free 
end in driving rooms or drawing pillars, 
without always making a shear. 

But, while we understand these 
things, 
average miner of today has not reached 
# condition where he can be considered 
reliable in things involving his own 
personal safety and that of others. For 
this reason alone, it would be a danger- 
ous law that would permit the average 
miner to be his own judge as to what 
constituted a “free end,” in blasting; 
or expect him to follow safe practices 
where the opportunity is so great to 
take chances. 

Taking every thing into considera- 
tion, my opinion is that the inspector 
who will not permit the ordinary miner 
to shoot coal from the solid is within 
the law. 

To insure the greatest safety in min- 
ing coal that is not undercut, topcut 
or centercut, only competent shotfirers 
should be permitted to charge and blast 
the holes, in all places. 

Pikeville, Ky. GEORGE EDWARDS. 


Shooting Coal Off the Solid 


Conclusions often based on local con- 
ditions—Districts where solid shoot- 
ing is unsafe—Cracker shooting— 
Windy and blownout shorts—Electric 
firing—Conditions that require solid 
shooting. 


N THE consideration of solid shoot- 

ing and other questions pertaining 
to the operation of coal mines, safety 
of life should have the first place, and 
protection of property and production 
a second place. As one writer puts it 
(Coal Age, Aug. 25, p. 302), “The life 
of one miner is of more value than all 
the coal mined.” 

In another letter, Nov. 17, p. 806, 
William Crooks expresses a truth when 
he says, “Most all men, in expressing: 


let us not forget that the 
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their views on different subjects, are 
largely guided by their observance of 
local conditions and results.” We see 
the danger, or at least we think we do, 
of certain acts performed under condi- 
tions familiar to us in other places. In 
other words, we are governed by the 
local conditions with which we are pre- 
viously acquainted and which we have 
known to bring results. Again, I agree 
with the same writer when he says, 
“Where a proper regard is had for all 
rules, solid shooting is safe.” 


SOLID SHOOTING PRACTICED UNDER 
DANGEROUS CONDITIONS 


With interest I note what Oscar H. 
Jones says in his letter, Nov. 3, p. 724, 
regarding solid shooting being per- 
mitted in a number of mines in his dis- 
trict. My own acquaintance with some 
of these mines leads me to say that I 
know of no other operations where 
solid shooting is practiced and the dan- 
ger as great. 

A few years ago cracker shooting was 
practiced in the same mines. Excessive 
charges of black powder were used and 
fine coal for tamping purposes. I had 
understood that the use of black powder 
had been abandoned in that district and 
a permissible explosive adopted, until I 
read Mr. Jones’ letter. I agree with 
him in condemning the practice of using 
two grades of powder in the same 
charge, which should not be permitted 
in any mine. 


Poor JUDGMENT IN PLACING SHOTS 
CAUSES MANY DISASTERS 


In the same letter Mr. Jones very 
truthfully remarks, ‘“Many mine disas- 
ters are caused by miners exercising 
poor judgment in placing shots and 
charging their holes.” Let me add that 
the need of care and judgment, by min- 
ers, is not confined to mines where solid 
shooting is practiced, although in solid 
shooting a miner must use good judg- 
ment if he is to keep his place in proper 
shape. 

Speaking of cracker shots takes me 
back, in memory, thirty years ago when 
miners driving narrow headings would 
cut out a “cracker” that had crushed 
the coal pretty well. Then, taking a 
long auger, they would bore two cracker 
shots, six or seven feet deep, in the 
face of the cut-out cracker, one shot 
near the bottom and the other toward 
the top. The shot it was desired to 
fire first was given the most powder. 
One or two sticks of dynamite were 
placed in the bottom of the charge. 

There would be at least two heavy 
sideshots, which were planned to fire 
before the crackers. Think, for a mo- 
ment, of the amount of explosives burnt 
in this narrow heading, in the space of 
about one minute, and the heat and 
gases produced. The miners fired twice 
a day, and the coal was rather dry and 
gave off some gas. Today, I would 
not stay in such a mine longer than it 
would take to get out. 

Cracker shots should never be used 
in rooms, unless the coal is either mined 
or sheared. There is more excuse for 
the use of cracker shots in narrow 
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headings where the coal is too hard to 
be sheared or mined, and black powder 
or mixed charges should never be per- 
mitted. Nothing but a permissible ex- 
plosive should be used, tamping the 
shot with clay. 


DANGER IN PooR ARRANGEMENT OF 
SHots MorE THAN IN HEAVY CHARGES 


Heavy coal shots when well ar- 
ranged, and properly charged, are less 
dangerous than smaller ones that are 
improperly arranged and excessively 
charged, although more powder may 
be burned in the former than in the 
latter. In my experience, “windies” 
are not always produced by heavy 
shots; neither do blownout shots al- 
ways cause “‘windies.” 

Some of the hardest “windies” I have 
ever felt were caused by small shots. 
I recall one instance where pillars were 
being drawn in coal that was about five 
feet thick with a divide about eighteen 
inches from the top. This upper coal 
would sometimes adhere to the top and 
have to be shot down. A miner, on the 
third pillar from where I was working, 
bored a hole about three feet deep in 
this topeoal and charged it with three 
or four inches of powder. The shot 
pulled down the coal nicely, but came 
near blowing us all out of the mine. 

I have also observed that some well 
arranged and properly charged shots 
would pull their burdens even and 
nicely, but at times make “windies.” 
It seems to me that atmospheric con- 
ditions may have much to do with caus- 
ing windy shots. 


EMPLOYMENT OF SHOTFIRERS 


Writing on this subject, Oct. 20, p. 
646, R. W. Lightburn thinks all shots 
where solid shooting is practiced should 
be fired by an electric battery, in the 
hands of a competent person, and after 
all the men have left the mine. Where 
shots are prepared by miners and left 
for shotfirers, there is a tendency on the 
part of the careless miner to over- 
charge a hole and use more powder 
than he would when doing his own fir- 
ing. 

In the employment of shotfirers, it is 
true, there is greater protection of life, 
but not always of property. In large 
mines the firing of all the shots at one 
time by a battery might become trouble- 
some, though in my opinion there would 
be few, if any, blownout or windy 
shots. 


SEVERAL SHOTS IN ONE PLACE SHOULD 
AuL BE FIRED AT ONCE 


Take, as an illustration, a room giv- 
ing off a little gas and rather dry and 
suppose there are four shots to be fired. 
If one of these shots is a tamping 
blower, the danger would not be as 
great when all the shots are fired at 
once, as it would be if this shot was 
fired immediately after the other three. 

When a blownout shot projects its 
flame into a room, filled with cool air 
holding but little dust in suspension, 
the flame is cooled before it can raise 
the temperature of the room to the 
point of distillation. On the other 
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hand, if other shots fire first, in quick 
succession, the blownout shot projects 
its flame into a room filled with dust and 
gases and with a temperature already 
raised to a high point and an explosion 
is initiated. 

But, getting back to the question of 
sclid shooting, permit me to say that it 
makes but little difference how the 
term may be defined; the practice, in 
many mines, is here to stay. The size 
and nature of the coal, the irregular 
formation in many places, the expense 
of equipping for machine mining, the 
disuse of the pick, on the part of min- 
ers, for mining and shearing shots, as 
formerly, these together with the pros- 
pect of the mine not being more than 
a small and short-lived one, are suf- 
ficient’ in themselves to warrant the 
conclusion that solid shooting, in many 
places, will be continued, whatever may 
be said against it. That being the case, 
the only thing to be done in this respect 
is for local mine officials and inspec- 
tors to adopt and rigidly put in force, 
in such mines, rules and regulations 
concerning shooting that will insure the 
greatest safety. 


KIND OF SOLID SHOOTING THAT IS 
SAFE AS SHOOTING A LOOSE END 


What is generally defined as “solid 
shooting” if in charge of a practical 
miner is no more dangerous, in many 
respects, than shooting from the loose 
end of a pillar. The practical miner 
drives a room twenty or twenty-five 
feet wide in such shape as to have 
what miners call shoulders to shoot 
from. The shoulder gives a shot a good 
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chance to work and, in a true sense, the 
practice cannot be called solid shooting 
any more than shooting from the loose 
end of a pillar without mining the shot. 

One writer remarks, Oct. 20, p. 645, 
“Several years ago nobody ever thought 
of shooting coal off the solid or dared to 
make the attempt.” In the mine where 
I first began to work no coal was shot 
from the solid. Every miner was re- 
quired to keep a cutting near the cen- 
ter of his place. The boss came around 
often to see that each miner had this 
cutting and what kind it was. I 
worked in that mine five years, and a 
new boss came who gave no attention 
to the cuttings, so that when I left the 
mine, as the boys would say, the coal 
was being “pulled out by the hair of 
the head.” 

In his letter previously mentioned, 
William Crooks refers to eight explo- 
sions, costing five or more lives, dur- 
ing the past ten years, all having oc- 
curred in machine-cut mines, in Ala- 
bama. For the same period he states 
there had been none in mines practicing 
solid shooting. I do not know the pro- 
portion of solid-shooting mines to ma- 
chine-cut mines in that state, but this 
statement ought to be convincing proof 
that solid shooting when properly su- 
pervised by state and mine officials, as 
in Alabama, is not as dangerous as 
many would make it appear. What is 
true of Alabama, in this respect, will 
apply to other states. To say that all 
coal shall be mined before shooting 
would be to close down many mines 
throughout the country. 


Dayton, Tenn. JOHN ROSE. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Horsepower of Steam Boilers 


Horsepower in Steam-Boiler Practice Based on Evaporative 
Power of Boiler—Power Developed Depends on Rate of 
Generating Steam Rather Than on Heating Surface of Boiler 


INDLY explain the method of 

computing the horsepower of a 
steam boiler. My experience in a boiler- 
shop has led me to understand that the 
horsepower of a boiler is calculated 
from the amount of its heating surface, 
including both the shell and the tubes, 
or the entire surface exposed to the 
heat of the flame and gases of the 
furnace. Lately, however, I have been 
studying the subject and find that this 
is not the method employed by engi- 
neers in estimating boiler horsepower. 
I am anxious to get a clear under- 
standing on this matter. 


La Salle, Ill. STUDENT. 





It is common practice among boiler- 
makers to rate the power of their 
boilers according to the extent of heat- 


ing surface, as this correspondent has 
stated. For plain cylindrical boilers, an 
allowance of from six to ten square 
feet of heating surface, per horsepower, 
is customary. In flue boilers, the allow- 
ance is from 8 to 12 sq.ft. of heating 
surface, per horsepower. Again, in 
return-tubular boilers, the allowance is 
from 14 to 18 sq.ft. of heating surface, 
per horsepower. 

A little thought makes it clearly ev- 
ident that this method of computation 
is far from accurate. It is found that, 
for the same type of boiler and the 
same heating surface, the actual power 
developed varies considerably, in prac- 
tice. Moreover, the length of time a 
boiler has been in use, the care that 
has been given to it and the method of 
firing, all affect its evaporative power. 
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The accumulation of scale on the inside 
of the boiler and the coating of rust 
and dirt in the tubes also reduce the 
capacity of a steam boiler to produce 
power. 

For these reasons, engineering prac- 
tice has adopted a standard method of 
computing the horsepower of boilers. 
This method is based on the capacity 
of a boiler for generating steam. The 
standard boiler horsepower adopted is 
the evaporation of 30 lb. of water, per 
hour, from a feed-water temperature 
of 100 deg. F., into steam at 70 lb. 
gage, at sea level. This is equivalent 
to the evaporation of 34.5 lb. of water, 
from and at 212 deg. F. 

It is readily seen that this method 
of determining the horsepower of a 
boiler depends on an actual test in 
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practice; and, as previously stated, the 
same type of boiler, having the same 
amount of heating surface, is often 
found to have a greater or less evapor- 
ative power and its horsepower should 
be rated accordingly. = 

For example, assuming a feed-water 
temperature of 100 deg. F., and gen- 
erating steam at 70 lb. gage, at sea 
level, a 50-hp. boiler will consume 
50 x 30 = 1,500 lb. or, say 180 gal. 
of water, per hour. 

In this connection, it must be remem- 
bered that both the water consumption 
of a boiler and the steam generated, 
per unit of time, will depend much on 
the heat supplied by. the furnace, as 
determined by the quality of the coal 
burned, the kind of draft and other 
factors that affect the efficiency. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Indiana Mine Firebosses’ Examination 


Indianapolis, Oct. 1, 1921 


(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION—Describe in full a fuel 
safety lamp, giving the function of each 
component part. 


ANSWER—AI] safety lamps are fuel 
lamps. The term “fuel” has been occa- 
sionally applied to safety lamps to avoid 
a supposed confusion with electric 
lamps. The latter, however, are not 
safety lamps. <A safety lamp is one 
in which the flame of the lamp is 
isolated from the outside atmosphere 
by a wire gauze. In the same manner, 
the expression “flame safety lamps’ is 
sometimes used and for the same rea- 
son. But, all safety lamps are flame 
lamps. No form of electric lamp de- 
signed for use in mines can be properly 
termed a “safety lamp,” which is a 
lamp burning some kind of fuel, either 
oil or gas, and whose flame is isolated 
from the outside air by means of wire 
gauze. 

The safety lamp consists essentially 
of an oil vessel or a tube containing 
the gas used as fuel for the lamp. 
Surrounding the flame of the lamp is 
a gauze chimney, or a glass cylinder 
surmounted by a gauze and forming 
the chimney of the lamp. This chimney 
is fitted to the lamp to which it is firmly 
secured in a manner to exclude all air 
from the lamp, except what passes 
through the mesh of the gauze. 

As stated, the purpose of the oil 
vessel, or gas container, is to supply 
the needed fuel to the lamp to main- 
tain the flame within the combustion 
chamber. The purpose of the gauze is 
to permit the entrance of the air sup- 
porting the flame and, at the same 
time, prevent the flame from passing 
out and igniting any gas on the outside 


of the lamp. The purpose of the glass 
cylinder is to improve the illuminating 
power of the lamp. Asbestos washers 
are used to form a tight joint between 
the oil vessel and the chimney sur- 
mounting it. 

QUESTION—What precautions would 
you take in assembling and using a 
safety lamp, to insure the greatest 
factor of efficiency and safety? 

ANSWER—FEach separate part of the 
lamp should be carefully cleaned and 
examined. The wick should be well 
trimmed and, if gummed, should be 
replaced with a new wick. In putting 
the lamp together, care must be taken 
to see that the parts are closely fitted 
and no part omitted. It is particularly 
important to see that the gauze is 
perfect and clean. 

QUESTION—Ewplain the danger that 
may result from each error in as- 
sembling a safety lamp. 

ANSWER—Any defect in the gauze of 
a lamp or failure to properly put the 
parts together or omitting a washer or 
other part may cause the failure of the 
lamp when exposed to gas and result 


‘in an explosion. 


QUESTION — What elements compose 
atmospheric air and what is the per- 
centage of each, by volume? 

ANSWER—The principal constituents 
of atmospheric air are oxygen and ni- 
trogen. The percentage of each, by 
volume, is: oxygen, 20.9 per cent; ni- 
trogen, 79.1 per cent. Besides these 
chief components, air contains 0.04 per 
cent of carbon dioxide and still smaller 
amounts of ammonia and water vapor. 
Small percentages of other constituents 
sometimes given are not important. 
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QUESTION—What elements may be 
added through the circulation of the 
air in the mine and what elements may 
be taken from the air in its passage 
through a mine? Explain fully. 

ANSWER—The air current passing 
through a mine may absorb large 
quantities of methane or marsh gas 
and carbon dioxide, where these gases 
are generated in the workings. The 
same current may either absorb or de- 
posit water vapor in its passage 
through the mine, depending on the 
conditions in respect to the relative 
humidity and temperature of the mine 
air and outside atmosphere. The cur- 
rent may also absorb, in less quantity, 
carbon monoxide when this is present 
in the workings. 

QUESTION—What are the causes of 
mine fires? 

ANSWER—The principal causes of 
mine fires are the careless use of open 
lights in proximity to combustible mat- 
ter; spontaneous combustion of fine 
coal and slack in the gob; the igni- 
tion of gas feeders by the flame of a 
shot in blasting; improper installation 
of electric wires and machinery; the 
blowing out of a fuse or the sparking 
of wires igniting gas; the careless use 
of matches where men are permitted 
to smoke in the mine, ete. 

QUESTION — Under what conditions 
would you seal off a section of a mine 
to extinguish a fire? 

ANSWER—For the purpose of extin- 
guishing a fire in a section of a mine, 
recourse should be had to sealing off 
the section, only when every other pos- 
sible means has been employed to put 
out the fire, and the latter has gained 
such headway as to menace adjoining 
portions of the mine. 

QUESTION—(a) What are the pur- 
poses of sealing off fire areas in a mine? 
(b) How would you determine when 
those purposes are accomplished? 

ANSWER—(a) The object of sealing 
off a fire area in a mine is, primarily, 
the extinction of the fire by preventing 
the access of fresh air, which is nec- 
essary to maintain the combustion. 
Another purpose is to prevent the con- 
tamination of the mine air with the 
gases produced by the fire. A third 
purpose is to prevent the spread of 
the fire to adjoining workings. 

(b) The progress of the fire or the 
effect of building the seal is carefully 
watched by testing the nature of the 
gases given off through the pipes built 
into the seals. The character of these 
gases and their temperature will event- 
ually determine when the sealing off 
has accomplished its purpose. 

QUESTION—A chemical analysis of 
mine air showed the following: Nitro- 
gen, 80 parts; oxygen, 12 parts; marsh 
gas, 3 parts; stinkdamp, 1 part; black- 
damp, 3 parts; whitedamp, 1 part. Is 
this an explosive mixture? Give rea- 
sons for your answer. 

ANSWER—This mixture is highly ex- 
plosive, containing as it does 5 per cent 
of explosive gases, viz., methane, 3 per 
cent, hydrogen sulphide (stinkdamp), 
1 per cent, carbon monoxide (white- 
damp), 1 per cent. 


The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 


month in the industrial situation other than that incident to the 

general accounting which usually takes place at this season of 
the year, according to the Guaranty Survey, just issued. “The holiday 
trade is over,’ the Survey continues, ‘and business men have been 
occupied in making up balance sheets and reconsidering their positions 
in the light of these figures. Under such circumstances it is natural 
that orders should be light and collectors more pressing in their 
demands. 

“On the other hand, the drastic changes which took place last year 
and which have left the business community in a much sounder position 
than it held at this time a year ago, give ground for more than mere 
hopefulness in the future outlook. Many of the weaker members 
have fallen by the wayside. The general level of wholesale commodity 
prices has remained almost unchanged for the last six months in spite 
of considerable changes among individual commodities. The cost of 
money has been greatly reduced, which should permit borrowing for 
productive purposes. Liquidation has in several industries almost 
run its course, while production has been severely limited for a con- 
siderable period, with the result that stocks of many commodities are 
no longer to be classed as excessive. Moreover, the demand on the 
part of the ultimate consumer of goods does not appear to be diminish- 
ing, although the public is buying with more discrimination than for- 
merly. 

“With the present low money rates, with the credit situation well on 
the road to clearing up, with production costs better adjusted to the 
new price level and lower transportation costs, with commodity prices 
relatively stable, and the continuance of the public demand for con- 
sumption goods, the attitude of business men may well be one of confi- 
dence. Improvement in general business, though moderate, should 
characterize the year 1922, unless the numerous adverse factors which 
have been repeatedly discussed in the Swrvey become more menacing 
than they are at the moment. 

“A continuance of the decline in interest rates and of the rise in 
investment values, as well as the appearance of a degree of stabilization 
in commodity prices, are generally looked upon as factors contributing 
to the laying of a firm foundation for the revival of business.” 


< “XHERE is comparatively little change to be noted in the last 


Factories Show Better Business 


Improved business conditions as 
well as seasonable activity were seen 
in the increase of 59c. in the average 
weekly earnings of New York State 


falo and New York City from Decem- 
ber, 1920, to December, 1921, de- 
clined 12 per cent. 





Large Car Orders to Be Placed 





factory workers from November to 
December, State Industrial Commis- 
sioner Henry D. Sayer announced 
Jan. 30. In compiling the average, 
reports from 1,648 representative 
manufacturing plants were taken. 
The average weekly earnings of fac- 
tory workers in the state in Decem- 
ber last were $24.01, or 12 per cent 
less than the average of the preced- 
ing December. The U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported, it was said, 
that the cost of living in both Buf- 


Predictions that 1922 would be one 
of great activity for car manufac- 
turers have been made by Max Ep- 
stein, president of the General Amer- 
ican Tank Car Co. That plant, he 
said, was operating about 75 per cent 
of capacity with an early increase in 
sight. “Orders for at least 15,000 
freight cars now pending will be 
placed within the next three or four 
weeks,” he said. The largest in- 
quiries are from the Burlington, 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific. 


Freight Loadings Gain 17,398 Cars 


Cars loaded with revenue freight 
during the week ended Jan. 21, to- 
taled 738,275, compared with 720,877 
during the previous week, or an in- 
crease of 17,398, according to the 
American Railway Association. This 
was 29,617 cars more than were 
loaded during the corresponding 
week in 1921 but 66,591 less than 
during the corresponding week in 
1920. Coal loadings totaled 164,091 
cars, a gain over the preceding week 
of 4,846 but 4,088 below the total for 
the corresponding week last year. 





Record Tire Order Filled 

A record shipment just made by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is 
cited in some quarters as substan- 
tiation of the belief that better times 
in the export market are at hand. 
That company has just shipped 
twenty-three carloads of tires from 
Akron, consigned to a single cus- 
tomer in Continental Europe. This 
is said to be the largest single ex- 
port shipment of tires ever made to 
an individual consignee. 





Railroad Lays Off 1,500 Men 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad shops at Milwaukee, 
laid off 1,500 men Feb. 1. The em- 
ployees have demanded a return of 
the seniority rule. Heretofore all 
employees have been on half-time 
work. Under the new ruling old 
employees will work full time and 
young employees will be laid off. 





Cities Keep Up Employment 


Reports from various localities in- 
dicate that the recent falling off in 
employment has been less than antic- 
ipated, Cononel Arthur Woods, 
chairman of the Standing Committee 
of the National Conference on Un- 
employment announces. Efforts of 
the cities throughout the country, he 
declared, have done much to miti- 
gate the situation. “Many cities,” 
he said, “report that they are ap- 
propriating funds, in addition to the 
regular budget, to relieve distress by 
furnishing employment. Work that 
otherwise would be delayed until 
spring or early summer has been 
started at once.” 





Harvester Plant Reopens 


Encouraged by new orders and im- 
proved prospects for future business, 
the International Harvester Co.: has 
resumed operation of its plant at 
Milwaukee, Wis., which specializes in 
the -manufacture of tractors, farm 
engines and cream separators. 





Pittsburgh Expects Building Boom 


With the building trades strike 
settled after several months of nego- 
tiations, operations are expected to 
be started soon on construction proj- 
ects estimated at $85,000,000. 
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Penna Would Cut Indiana Wages 30 Per Cent 
Now, and More Later, If Necessary 


ERIOUS wage disputes between miners and operators 

in the Central Competitive Field are forecast by a 
statement issued by Phil H. Penna, of Terre Haute, secre- 
tary of the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, in which he asserts that the miners will receive a 
reduction of 30 per cent after the expiration of present 
two-year contracts, March 31. Mr. Penna expects the 
reduction to be brought about by an agreement between 
the miners and the operators or by government inter- 
vention. 

The wage scale, Mr. Penna asserts, should be made 
subject to modifications at given intervals within the 
life of the contract, depending on labor prices in the non- 
union fields. The fields which would be affected by the 
reduction are in Indiana, Ohio, Illinois and western 
Pennsylvania. 

William Mitch, secretary-treasurer of district No. 11, 
United Mine Workers of America, in answering the state- 
ment of Mr. Penna, asserted that a 30-per cent reduction 
in the wage schedule and a short-period contract subject 
to numerous changes would make the operators secure as 
dictators. 

Other points to be sought by the operators are contained 
in Mr. Penna’s statement as follows: 

“The production of bituminous coal in the United States 
for the year 1921 was the smallest since 1911, amounting to 
407,000,000 tons, the next lowest being 423,000,000 tons 
in 1914 and the highest production during those years was 
579,000,000 in the year 1918. 

“The consumers of coal have been amply supplied and 
all their demands met for both domestic consumption and 
export trade and the only reason that there has been 
no more’coal mined is that the people did not want it. 
How much more coal would have been consumed if the 
cost of production and the freight rates were materially 
less cannot be estimated with any degree of satisfaction, 
but it is fair to presume that it would have been practically 
negligible. 

“We cannot agree, as I see it, to a wage contract which 
ties our hands for two years and leaves other large coal- 
producing sections free to make wage schedules below 
ours. To do so would show a woeful lack of business 
acumen. This is especially true in view of the fact that 
the United Mine, Workers, not hesitating to ignore contract 
provisions when increases were obtainable, have stolidly 
refused to permit or even consider modifications when 
the tendency was downward, alleging that because our 
present contract was made in obedience to the orders of 
the United States Government it was not subject to any 
modification. 

“Again, any new contract must provide that the coal 
operators be permitted to manage their own properties 
without unwarranted interference of the union with the 
management. One large item of expense of producing coal 
is union interference in every detail of operation and in 
most instances without benefit to themselves. This is a 
glaring economic waste. 

“Furthermore, any contract made must carry with it 
collective obligations and the union must be made re- 
sponsible for the observation of its provisions. No 
organization should be permitted to participate in mak- 
ing contracts without being responsible to the men with 
whom they contract and to the public for the discharge 
of the obligations imposed. In this way we can come 
nearer equalizing most of production as between dis- 
tricts and so place each section of the country on a fair 
competitive basis. Competition for business is keen and 
with a producing capacity of 700,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal annually and with a demand under normal conditions 
of 550,000,000 tons, that competition will be more and 
more intensified. 

“The coal industry in Indiana is suffering in its natural 
markets because of coal from sections where a lower wage 
scale obtains and, added to this, high freight rates to 
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our market. For instance, since 1916 our freight rate to 
Chicago has increased from 77c. per ton to $1.78 per ton, or 
about 126 per cent, while during this same period the 
rate from West Virginia and eastern Kentucky has in- 
creased only 75 per cent.” 


Wadleigh Proclaims Gospel of Helpfulness 


R. WADLEIGH, of the Coal and Coke Section of the 
« Department of Commerce, has authorjzed the following 
statement: 

“The Coal and Coke Section of the Fuel Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has been or- 
ganized and is in existence for the purpose of assisting 
every branch of the coal and coke industries in promoting 
and increasing their business, both foreign and domestic. 

“The Bureau of Mines is co-operating in this work and 
in the selection of subjects and problems that call for both 
technical and commercial consideration and investigation— 
commercial engineering—coal storage, purchase and selec- 
tion of coal—sampling and preparation, inspection, methods 
otf use, both industrial and domestic, new fuels and pro- 
cesses, etc. 

“Closely associated with all of these activities and vital 
to their success is the problem of education of all interested 
in the industries, but mainly of the great coal-buying and 
using public. The necessity of educating the coal-purchas- 
ing public, both industrial and domestic, in the problems of 
the coal industry is of paramount importance today. We 
believe that a clear comprehension of the outstanding facts 
of the coal industry by the business men of the country will 
do much to clarify the present confused state of the public 
mind and be instrumental in creating an understanding and 
attitude of fairness, which will be of distinct benefit to the 
coal industry and the country at large. 

“To make our work of the greatest possible value we want. 
your assistance and co-operation. Let us know how we can 
help you, how we can best obtain concrete and definite re- 
sults. Give us your advice, give us your problems, put us in 
a position to assist you, but understand that there is no. 
question of regulation or obligation involved. 

“We want to give service and ask only that you work 
with us and help us in our efforts.” 


Now They Admit They Did It Themselves, 
Though They Blamed It on the Deputies 


SURPRISE was sprung in connection with the trial 

of about fifty persons charged with complicity in 
the frequent attacks on Willis Branch in the New River 
field covering a period of a year, when Tom Lewis, alias 
Tom Canady, and George Lafferty entered a plea of guilty 
in the Circuit Court of Fayette County to the charge of 
attempting to murder D. E. Grady and C. E. Branscome,,. 
the lone defenders of the Willis Branch property, on the 
night of Feb. 18, 1921. Each of the prisoners was sen- 
tenced to a year and a day in the state penitentiary. Four 
men convicted last summer of dynamiting the property 
of the Willis Branch Coal Co. and serving sentences in 
the West Virginia penitentiary are in Fayette County ready 
to testify as state’s witnesses against some of those ac- 
cused of other overt acts in connection with the Willis 
Branch trouble. 

When this disturbance was at its height the charge 
was frequently made by union miners that the shooting 
was being done by members of the Baldwin-Felts detective 
organization, although it was known at the time that there 
were no members on guard at this property. Confessions 
and indictments have served to disprove such charges. 


A Stupy oF the unsaturated hydrocarbons in industrial 
gases is being made by the Bureau of Mines with a view 
to developing economic methods for the manufacture of 
alcohols from them. Ethyl and propyl alcohols in particu- 
lar are being sought. Gas distilled from a mixture of oil 
and coal is at present being studied in co-operation with the 
Trent Process Corporation, of Washington, D. C. 


February 9, 1922 


Smokeless Output Declines 2,565,855 Tons; 
High Percentage on Navy List 


HORE covering the production of smokeless coals in 
West Virginia for the past year, in comparison with 
the year 1920, as prepared by the Winding Gulf Asso- 
ciation, make interesting revelations. It will be recalled 
that the largest tonnage ever produced by the smokeless 
fields of West Virginia was in the year 1916, when ap- 
proximately 36,000,000 tons were produced. The data for 
last year and the preceding year follow: 


PRODUCTION WEST VIRGINIA SMOKELESS COAL, 1921 AND 1920 


PP Ae Tonnage Tonnage 
District 1921 1920 Decrease Increase 
Pooahantasicis ave. a oue/h2) 13,206,480 15,421,288 2,214,808 ...... 
INGO beh UGE er ieicreth iit son e'ers 6,814,082 7,065,225 oY id © ie mene tel 
Winding Gulfis 02. .0. 5 5.. 5,714,046 5,813,950 BOG To. ae 
 DEMBURRV ER. oe Se alo tele S- 4 x. 4,130,714 4, 073, 665. 2. 57,049 
PEGA. hee. A. PN TOE 29,865,322 32,374,128 2,565,855 57,049 


The large decrease in production of smokeless coal in 
the Pocahontas district is due to curtailment of shipments 
of the U. S. Coal & Coke Co., this one shipper decreasing 
output more than one million tons in 1921. 

It is estimated that 25 per cent of all West Virginia 
smokeless coals is consumed by the byproduct plants. The 
Winding Gulf Operators Association office has prepared 
figures showing just what tonnage of smokeless coals was 
consumed by the same producers. Of course, in addition 
to this tonnage, large purchases of slack smokeless coals 
are bought in the market to furnish those byproduct plants 
that have no mines of their own. 


WEST VIRGINIA SMOKELESS SHIPPERS CONSUMING THEIR OWN 














PRODUCT 
Tonnage Tonnage 
1921 0 Decrease Increase 
Pocahontas District: 
U.S. Coal & Coke Co..... Be 625229,800i5) 93,310,050 .1,080,250' .. =. .h ee 
Algonquin Steel Co........... 241,10 250,450 OLSSON wes hemi 
By-Products Pocahontas...... 91,250 425350 2 AS Re 48,900 
Tug River District: 
Solvay Collieries.............. 225,900 429,150 AISA See ok 
New River District: 
Milwaukee Coke & Gas........ 78,470 286,160 ZOMG Aiea nc 
Winding Gulf District: 
Richmond Ry. & Power........ 149,282 106;826, "Arta 42,456 
3,015,802 4,424,986 1,500,540 91,356 


Further figures furnished from the office of the Winding 
Gulf Operators Association show that the following ton- 
nage of West Virginia coals was used by the U. S. Govern- 
ment during 1921: 





Net Tons 

Dus Navy Yards.and vessels. jase so. 5 so scsi ews 695,000 
Government Fuel Yard at Washington............. 58,000 
PRUIMIROES AC PADAINAN Sorts denise > Goo Mme SA 625,000 
Operating Panama Canal and railroad.............. 300, 000 
AYU A LIS, ba 4 Ro RE ee ee Oe ae eee 1,678,000 


Compilations by the Winding Gulf Operators Association 
on West Virginia smokeless coals show that 89 per cent of 
New River Coal is on the navy acceptable list; Pocahontas, 
68; Winding Gulf, 57.5; Tug River, 26. 


Kanawha Field Will Post Wage Scale About 
March 1, to Be Effective from April 1 


HE new scale for the Kanawha field of West Virginia, 
to become effective April 1, will not be posted until 
about March 1. Ata recent meeting the board of directors 
of the Kanawha Coal Operators Association determined to 
defer any action on a new wage scale until late in February, 
having in view the conditions in the Central Competitive 
Field and also the coming convention of the United Mine 
Workers. At the meeting of the directors, who also act 
as a scale committee, there was a discussion of conditions 
both from a humanitarian and a business standpoint. 
Although no effort was made late in January to fix a 
scale, D. C.. Kennedy, secretary of the association, has an- 
nounced that he has been given authority to call another 
meeting of the board of directors before the regular meet- 
ing on Feb. 24 for the purpose of fixing a scale, if that 
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Shall be considered advisable. The board was advised by 
Mr. Kennedy that in his endeavor to negotiate a new con- 
tract he had communicated with the miners’ officials through 
personal interviews and otherwise, but had been unable to 
obtain a conference with the representatives of the United 
Mine Workers. In every instance he had met with the reply 
that it was not possible to negotiate any wage scale until 
after an agreement had been negotiated in the Central 
Competitive Field. The directors of the Kanawha asso- 
ciation take the position that to await the action of that 
field would postpone matters too long, for the representa- 
tives of large companies already have been notified by some 
of their large contract customers that orders will be trans- 
ferred to the non-union fields after April 1, lower prices 
being given as one of the reasons for the change. Some 
of these makers of contracts, however, are transferring to 
the non-union fields in order that their contracts may be 
filled without fail during the strike that seems likely to 
occur on April 1. 


Engineers of Northeastern Pennsylvania 
Hold Annual Meeting at Scranton 


N THE evening of Jan. 26 the Engineers Society of 

Northeastern Pennsylvania held its annual banquet at 
the Jermyn Hotel, in Scranton, about 450 members and 
guests being present. This banquet was one of the most 
successful held in recent years, C. E. Tobey, of Bingham- 
ton, acting as toastmaster. 

Floyd L. Smith, past president, was the first speaker, 
and his theme was the financial condition of the society. 
He was followed by George E. Stevenson, the new presi- 
dent, who spoke on the new law licensing engineers. Mr. 
Stevenson intends to fight this measure and to show that 
it is unconstitutional. A petition was circulated with the 
request that the engineers present sign it, thus showing 
their disapproval of the law. Subscriptions also were 
asked, the proceeds to be used in carrying the case through 
the courts. 

William Griffith, consulting engineer, then spoke on the 
progress of mining during the past twenty-five years. He 
pointed out that a quarter of a century ago there were 407 
collieries in the anthracite field with an output of about 
50,000,000 tons per year, whereas at the present time 
there are only 260 collieries yet they have an output of 
80,000,000 tons. The decrease in number of mines is due 
mainly to the use of electricity. Twenty-five years ago 
only the thick beds of coal were being operated, while now 
thin beds—in some cases only 24 in. thick—are being 
worked. 

W. S. Murray, consulting engineer, followed Mr. Griffith. 
He spoke on the proposed super-power system, the basic 
idea of which is the generation of electric energy at great 
central stations in the mining regions and near tidewater 
and the distribution of current by high-tension line at 
about 110,000 volts to the large manufacturing centers. The 
units in the power stations will be of 30,000-kw. capacity 
each, while individual plants will be able to generate from 
300,000 to 400,000 kw. It is proposed to install three plants 
in the anthracite region, one at Pittston, one at Nescopeck 
and one at Sunbury. Mr. Murray said that the plant at 
Pittston would take the full flow of the Susquehanna River 
for condenser water when it was low. Such a system will 
show large savings in the consumption of coal and will 
largely reduce the amount of fuel that must be trans- 
ported by the railroads. 





Standardization ha eat of Mining Congress 
Issues Bulletin on Mining Equipment 


M INE operators and engineers interested in standardiza- 
tion of mining equipment, or in improving the methods 
and practices in mining, will be interested in the second 
standardization bulletin, just published by the Standardiza- 
tion Division of the American Mining Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C. It contains the recommendations of the commit- 
tees from the coal and metal branches. These committees 
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are composed of mining operators, engineers and manu- 
facturers. The bulletin also contains the discussions of the 
reports which were presented at the Second National Stand- 
ardization Conference held in Chicago, Oct. 17 to 22, 1921. 

The bulletin contains reports and recommendations of the 
following committees of the coal mining branch: Under- 
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ground Transportation, C. E. Watts, chairman; Mine Drain- 
age, E. D. Knight, chairman; Mine Ventilation, W. J. Mont- 
gomery, chairman; Outside Coal-Handling Equipment, Henry 
M. Payne, chairman; joint report by the Underground 
Power Transmission, A. B. Kiser, chairman, and Power 
Equipment, H. A. Pauly, chairman. 





Illinois Miners’ Earnings, Nov. 15-Dec. 15 


ARNINGS during the two-weeks’ period Nov. 15-30, 

1921, of workers in 99 Illinois mines employing 38,597 
men, who produced a tonnage of 1,183,901, are shown in the 
subjoined tables. This is approximately 27 per cent of 
the mines, 45 per cent of the miners and 48 per cent of 
the total tonnage of the state for the period here shown. 
Total disbursement was $2,365,403.79. The mines included 
in this showing are located in all parts of the state and 
operate in coal seams ranging in thickness from 36 in. to 9 
ft. The data, provided by members of the Illinois Coal 


Operators’ Association, were compiled by F. C. Honnold. 

There are three coal operators’ associations in Illinois, 
whose members operate a total of 373 shipping mines. 
The Illinois Coal Operators Association is the largest, hav- 
ing 179 mines, located in all parts of the state and produc- 
ing normally about 58 per cent of the total tonnage of the 
state. The Coal Operators Association of the 5th and 9th 
Districts has 158 mines, all located within an average dis- 
tance of 30-35 miles of East St. Louis, and producers about 
31 per cent of the tonnage. The Central Illinois Coal Oper- 
ators Association has 36 mines and produces about 11 per 
cent of the tonnage. 


EARNINGS FOR TWO-WEEKS PERIOD, NOV. 15-30, COMPARED WITH THOSE OF DEC. 1-15, 1921 


——Southern Illinois Counties—— 


z a) 
an a = it c c S hs g 3 f= 
[5] =~ n n J 
B 2 =| a a) S S a 5 > 3 E 3 BI (3) 
=e 5 gs £ z = E = = gee gecbs 
5S 5 i R A = ¢ = 3 eH Be 
Z, A cs R o a ca = r ra a 
1. Number of Mines.... 8 6 14 12 4 5 22 17 1 99 109 
2. Av. work time (days) 4.5 7.8 Tad 6.6 8.3 52 5.3 7.4 6.7 6.5 6.7 
3.4 Tonnagei 4)... dank ¢ 43,942 32,770 94,797 121,533 ,736 46,055 392,158 230,254 148,656" 1,183,901 * 
4. Total employees... 2,825 624 2,985 4,083 ,910 1,750 13,866 5,849 4,705 38,597 42,193 
5. Av. daily number all 
employees w orking at 
these mines. 2,535 588 2,686 3,905 1,737 1,622 12,201 5,366 3,900 34,540 37,788 
6. Number earning $50 
or more in ty wo-week 
pay period.........., 390 517 1,941 2,293 1,472 823 7,316 4,232 2,263 21,247 22,469 
7. Ay. earnings group 6 4 
2-week period. .. $73.45 $79.64 $80.12 $77.09 $82.45 $76.19 $80.07 $89.73 $81.62 $79.51 $82.46 
8. Percentage (group 6) 
to av. number work- 
ing daily (group 5)... 15.4 88 W2ee 58.7 84.8 5] 60 78.9 58 61.5 59.5 
9, Percentage of total 
payroll paid to those 
making $50 or over... 30.4 9155 81.8 73.4 86.7 68.9 74.2 88.2 68.9 73.8 74.9 
10. Number of men on : 
payroll in excess 
daily average work- 
ing (excluding mine 
office)... 290 36 299 178 173 128 1,665 483 805 4,057 4,405 
11. Percent absenteeism. 10.3 5.8 10 4.6 Ot 135 12 8.3 17 11.7 10.4 
12. Occupational deduc- ’ 
tion)": %. (in. (eee $410.71 $982.54 $9,847.52 $4,863.36 $4,496.18 $2,390.73 $16,512.05 $15,547.81 $3,912.14 $58,963.04 
Per capita.... . 148 1577 3.34 1.22 2.38 eh) L215 2.726 .852 1.629 1.455 
13. Check-off for miners’ 
union dues and 
assessments......... $4,238.64 $1,151.86 $7,972.61 $8,333.15 $5,246.68 $4,066.87 $4,168.29 $15,010.75 $15,826.01 $103,527.85 t 
Per'capita ii... ie. 1.524 1.85 2270 2.90 2.78 2.363 3.07 2.632 3.45 2.86 3.336 
14. Av. deductions per 
ton: 
Occupational....... . 0093 . 03 . 104 . 04 . 061 \,052 . 042 . 068 . 026 05 05 
Union dues......... .095 .035 . 084 . 068 .071 ‘088 . 106 .065 . 107 . 087. 108 
Totaled snes hace 1043 .065 . 184 . 108 SEY? .14 . 148 133 4133 SEY) . 158 
*Tonnage, 1,277,325. + Occupational deduction, $64,349.65. { Check-off, $138,047.29. 
AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS BY CLASSIFICATIONS 
——Southern [Illinois Counties—~ 
= = 
ac) g ao Bex 
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Machine Runners: Zz, Q & Rw } =) e& E B Fe = 
Number of men. chattel” Wet chek stvg 18 136 151 2 55 553 183 193 1,371 1,397 
Av. earnings for the pay-period..... ye aie een Sere $93.55 $94.52 $79.04 $95.85 $67.10 $80.78 $98.86 $84.91 $85.48 $87 1 
Av. for days mines hoisted coal........  ...... 11:99 12.28 11.98 hile 12.90 15.24 13.36 12.67 13215 13.00 
Av. based on every working day in / q 
Feb ad anil | days) aT a ee ee 7.80 7.88 6.59 7/99 5.59 6.73 8.24 7.08 7.12 6.70 
oaders: 
Number of men. SF ania 66 179 1,095 1,157 760 307 3,287 2,389 1,163 
Av. earnings for the pay period. Be tA $57.40 $68.57 $74. 99 $70.54 $83.73 $71.90 $75.58 $85.24 $75.08 $7187 $7782 
Av. for days mines hoisted coal........ 12.76 8.79 9.74 10.69 10.09 13.83 14.26 1/32 11.21 11.05 11.62 
Ay. based on every working day in F 
2 week period (12 days)............ 4.78 yf 6.25 5.88 6.98 5.99 6.30 7.10 6.26 5.99 5.98 
Av. tonnage of loaders for days mine } ; 
WOTKOG. is Ms eee es Lae Pie iS 5.5 7.4 7.5 8.6 9.5 10.1 12.1 9.8 10 9.36 9.1 
i Dey Man; ’ ‘ 
uinber’ of M6hs: ee ery oe eee tates 324 320 710 985 630 461 3,476 1,660 906 
Av. earnings for the pay-period....... $76.71 $85.05 $85.27 $81.70 $79.17 $80.14 $84.20 $95.17 $89.41 $8891 $86°99 
Av. for days mines hoisted coal........ 17.05 10.90 LOZ 12.38 9.54 15.41 15.89 12.86 13.35 13.68 12.98 
As pore on ey working day in me 5 : 
week perio aye) i. ee. Cee 6.39 7.09 g ; 6.60 6.68 7.02 : : 
iY per) aot less ieationa)s Ak. Pale ai eee 
umber of men. Bh ones Sie 390 517 Uto4 2,293 1,472 823 7,316 4,232 
Number of mines................--. 8 6 14 12 4 5 2 17 220) Abe a3468 
Av. days mines worked. ¢......26003.0. << 4.5 7.8 ied 6.6 8.3 522, Ba 7.4 6.7 655 6.7 
Av. earnings for the pay-period. . $73.45 $79.64 $80.12 $77.09 $82.45 $76.19 $80.07 $89.73 $81.62 $79.51 $82.46 
Av. for days mines hoisted coal. . 16.33 10.21 10.41 11.68 9.93 14.65 15.11 iZels 12.18 P2523 12.30 
Ay. based on every: working ‘day in : ‘ 
2 week period (12 days)............ 6.12 6.63 6.68 6.42 6.87 6.35 6.68 7.47 6.80 6.63 6.34 
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Believing Coal Strike Unavoidable, Attorney General 
Formulates Plan; Observers Predict Failure 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


and southern Ohio districts leads coal specialists in and 

out of the government service in Washington to the 
belief that there now is little chance of avoiding a strike. The 
Attorney General has made it clear that he regards the situa- 
tion as being sufficiently serious to justify the formulation 
of complete plans for the part he expects to play in case a 
strike is called. It is assumed in Washington that eastern 
Ohio and northern West Virginia will follow the precedent 
established by the other operators and announce equivalent 
reductions. As it is assumed that the United Mine Workers 
will not accept a 40-per cent reduction without a struggle, 
the various agencies in the national capital are trimming 
their sails for what they believe to be an inevitable indus- 
trial squall. 

The action of John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, in making a special effort to interest the 
switchmen and shopmen in the strike, came as no surprise, 
but significance is attached to the fact that he made the 
letter public. This is taken to indicate that the negotiations 
already are well advanced, if not concluded. This action on 
the part of the United Mine Workers is an obvious develop- 
ment. Despite large expenditure and great effort, the non- 
union fields were not organized. The next best thing from 
the standpoint of that organization would be to interfere as 
much as possible with the distribution of coal from non- 
union mines. An indication that Mr. Lewis has no serious 
hope of interesting the four brotherhoods is the fact that 
the names of these organizations appear at the end of his 
list. It is fully realized that he can bring about serious 
dislocation if he can persuade the switchmen and the shop 
crafts to enter the fight with the United Mine Workers. 


sk action taken by the operators in the Pittsburgh 


Wadleigh to Collect Data on Coal Storage 


ATA with regard to operating and maintenance costs of 

coal storage is to be collected jointly by the Bureau of 
Mines and the Department of Commerce under the immediate 
direction of F. R. Wadleigh, of the Fuel Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Information 
also will be collected as to methods of storage. No effort 
will be made to gather information from all whu store coal, 
but some 300 names have been selected as those most likely 
to have had typical experience and whose costs would be 
representative. As a result of this inquiry, it is expected 
that the latest experience in coal storage matters will be 
assembled. 


League of Industrial Democracy Protests 
Increase of Coal Prices with Wages 


N ATTACK on the anthracite coal operators’ move to in- 

crease the price of coal in accordance with proposed 
wage increases was made Feb. 2 by the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, a new organization of self-termed engi- 
neers, economists and technicians with headquarters at 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The organization was recently launched as a successor to 
the Intercollegiate Socialist Society, and announces that it 
has “graduated from the colleges into the larger field of 
industrial conflict,’ where its program calls for “production 
for use, not for profit.” At the head of the league are Rob- 
ert Morss Lovett, president; Charles P. Steinmetz, Arthur 
Gleason, Florence Kelly, Evans Clark, Normal Thomas, 
Roger Baldwin, Stuart Chase and Harry W. Laidler. 

A committee of experts is being formed to investigate the 
relation of the price of coal to labor and the organization of 
the industry. The preliminary statement, issued by Harry 
W. Laidler, research director, is based on information 


There is much speculation as to whether or not central 
Pennsylvania operators will follow the lead taken in the 
Pittsburgh and southern Ohio districts. That move is re- 
garded as having been good tactics from the operators’ 
point of view, but it dissipated the hope that the strike could 
be avoided. 

There has been increased evidence during the last week 
that the anthracite miners are willing to cast their fortune 
with the bituminous workers. If they are not already 
pledged, it is apparent that such a step is highly probable. 
Organized labor as a whole recognizes the possibilities of the 
situation and there are evidences of solidarity among labor 


which insures material assistance for the United Mine 


Workers. On the other hand disinterested observers are of 
the opinion that such a strike has little chance for success. 

With the domestic demand practically out of the way by 
April 1, the non-union fields are in a position to supply 
practically all the coal that the country will use. Stocks 
sufficient for six weeks or more will have been built up by 
the railroads, public utilities and most of the industrial con- 
sumers. There would be no deep-seated regret on the part 
of many industrial plants if they were forced to close down 
for a month or so this spring. Conditions hardly could be 
more adverse, from the standpoint of the United Mine 
Workers, but on the other hand it is realized that the Mine 
Workers have unusual leadership. Under such generalship 
as that possessed by John L. Lewis, it is a generally held 
opinion that the Mine Workers are going to capture some of 
their objectives, despite the fact that the economic situation 
is against them and a large percentage of the operators are 
more than willing to grapple in a finish fight on some of the 
points involved. 


already procured. Among the claims are: (1) A strike of 
anthracite coal miners will result on April 1 unless the pres- 
ent controversy is adjusted. (2) The margin of profit made 
by the anthracite mine owners in the last few years indi- 
cates that it is not necessary to pass a miners’ wage increase 
on to the consumer. (3) The claim that $3.92 of a gross 
cost of $5.55 for a ton of hard coal is labor cost is open to 
question. 

Additional investigations in other ndustries are to be made 
by the new organization according to Mr. Laidler. 


Board Reports on Nova Scotia Wage Cut 


HE Board of Conciliation appointed to investigate the 

wage dispute between the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion and the mine workers in their employ has made its 
report. The majority, comprising U. E. Gillen, chairman, 
and Colonel W. E. Thompson, the company representative, 
recommend for adoption the schedule fixed by the McKinnon 
award, except that the wages of the daymen, who received 
$3.25 or under per day under that award, be reduced 122 
per cent and the wages of all others be reduced 20 per cent. 
The McKinnon award was made early in 1920 and the rates 
then fixed were afterward considerably increased. The 
minority report, by Mayor Ling, of Waterford, N. S., the 
miners’ representative on the board, recommends that con- 
tract rates prevailing Dec. 31, 1921, be reduced 14 per cent 
and that a minimum rate of $3.50 per day be established 
for detail workers, other than boys. 





PROGRESS IS BEING MADE by the _ interdepartmental 
committee on co-ordination of coal purchases. The com- 
mittee is completing its tabulation of data in regard to gov- 
ernment coal purchases. It is believed that this is the first 
time that complete information as to the methods of all 
government bureaus have been tabulated. 
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Dauphin County Court Upholds 
State Anthracite Tax 


Unanimous Opinion Declares Impost Constitutional— 
Finds Difference Between Anthracite and Bitumi- 
nous Coal Permits Tax Without Discrimination 


SUIT in equity recently was brought in the Court of 

Common Pleas of Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, to 
determine the constitutionality of the anthracite tax law 
approved May 11, 1921, the defendants being the Thomas 
Colliery Co., Herbert Suender, its superintendent; the sev- 
eral directors of the company, S. S. Lewis, Auditor of Penn- 
sylvania, and C. A. Snyder, State Treasurer. As a result on 
Feb. 2 the judges of the court unanimously rendered a deci- 
cision requiring the payment of the tax. 

The court ruled that the decision regarding the act of 
June 27, 1913, whereby a similar tax, but of 2% per cent 
instead of 13 per cent, was imposed, was not binding in this 
case though rendered by a superior tribunal, the State 
Supreme Court. In that case the court did not find that 
there was any difference between anthracite and bituminous 
coal, being guided by the findings of the judge in the lower 
court. The court in the present case found that there was 
a difference between the two kinds of coal such as would 
permit the imposition of a tax on either one without any 
charge of discrimination under Section I, Article IX, of the 
Constitution, providing that all taxes ‘‘shall be uniform upon 
the same class of subjects within the territorial limits of 
the authority levying the tax.” 

Judge Frazer, who filed a dissenting opinion in the 
previous case, refused to be bound by the decision of the 
lower court, that there was no classifiable difference be- 
tween anthracite and bituminous, because it was well known 
that there was such a difference and because their coming 
under a common classification could not be established by the 
evidence that 40 per cent of the anthracite produced came in 
direct competition with bituminous. Judge Frazer was 
overruled by the other judges in that case, but the judges 
in the present case believed there would be no “judicial 
effrontery” in coming to a different conclusion if the two 
coals were proved by evidence to be capable of being placed 
in a separate legal category. The court trying the present 
case made many findings all to the effect that there really 
was such a difference and held that even though anthracite 
and bituminous coal did not compete they were essentially 
different in their appearance, nature, characteristics and 
uses. The court refused to find that “anthracite is used for 
the same purposes as bituminous, semi-bituminous and semi- 
anthracite coal.” 

Quoting Justice Clark’s decision (Commonwealth vs. Dela- 
ware Division Canal Co.) as follows: “Nor is classification 
necessarily based upon any essential differences in the 
nature, or indeed, the condition of the various subjects; it 
may. be based as well . . . upon well-grounded con- 
siderations of public policy,” the court found that the legis- 
lative body, finding anthracite approaching exhaustion, 
might want, for purposes of public policy, to conserve it for 
future use by taxation. 

Showing that the United States had placed coal in sep- 
arate classes in eight separate acts of Congress, that Canada 
in levying import taxes had placed anthracite and bituminous 
coal in separate groups and that the railroads had separated 
them into different classifications, the court found that the 
classification is “one which actually exists in the business 
world.” 

The tax being uniform on all anthracite coal, the court 
found it constitutional, even though no notice regarding it 
had been published in the anthracite region. It was not, 
the court said, a local or special law. A certain contradic- 
tion in its terms did not render it unconstitutional because 
of its being unenforceable. It is time enough, said the court, 


to raise that question when a penalty is imposed under the 
statute. 





THE COST OF LIVING is still about the same—all a fellow 
has.—Toledo Blade. 
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Three Fatal Explosions Occur in Mines in 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky and Alabama 


WENTY-FIVE men, composing the night force of mine 

workers in the Ross Section (Butt. No. 19) of the Gates’ 
mine of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., south of Brownsville, Pa., 
were killed as the result of an explosion which occurred at 
1.30 a. m., Feb. 2. Apparently most of the men thus killed 
were either poisoned or asphyxiated by the fumes and gases 
developed by the explosion. 

Many of the men were buried under falls of slate and 
cecal but the positions of their bodies and the means they 
had taken to protect themselves from the fumes are held to 
have shown that they were dead when the rock fell on them. 
It is said that some had taken their handkerchiefs from their 
pockets, others had already stuffed them in their mouths, 
some had clogged their nostrils with their kerchiefs and 
others had dipped them in the coffee of their dinner pails 
before placing them in position as fume filters. 

Four men working in another part of the mine came out 
safely, though two working a mile and a half from the seat 
of the explosion were knocked down and stunned. Some 
believe the explosion was due to the ignition of a gas 
pocket and others to an explosion of coal dust following 2 
shot of dynamite. This latter theory is believed to be the 
more correct, as Peter Malik, a shotfirer, was found badly 
mangled and burned under a fall of slate. 

The Gates mine connects with the Edenborn and Lambert 
workings, coal being hauled from them through the Gates 
mine to the waterfront. Some of the rescue work was done 
from the Edenborn shaft. The shaft at Gates is 685 ft. deep. 
The plant was opened by the American Wire & Sheet Co. 
about twenty years ago. Before the Frick company took it 
over there was an explosion that killed five men. Since then 
there have been no disasters of any kind at the Gates mine. 
The Gates disaster is the first big mine accident of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. since Jan. 27, 1891, when 109 persons were 
killed at the Mammoth plant by an explosion of coal dust. 

Ordinarily about 1,000 are engaged at the plant. For- 
tunately the day of the disaster was to have been an idle 
one because barges had failed to arrive. The rescue work 
was conducted by the well-equipped rescue teams of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., the operations lasting forty hours. A 
train under steam was kept on a siding all day long ready 
to rush any injured but still living persons to the hospital. 
None, however, was found. 

Six men were killed and two severely burned in an ex- 
plosion at the mines of the Layman Calloway Coal Co., 
Luce, Bell County, Kentucky, at 8:30 p. m. Jan. 30. Accord- 
ing to John Stewart, the superintendent, the explosion was 
caused by an overcharge of black powder in a hole drilled 
into the solid, and possibly tamped by coal dust. 

On Feb. 2 nine convicts were killed in an explosion of the 
Belle Ellen mine of the Bessemer Coal, Iron & Land Co., in 
Bibb County, Alabama, the explosion being due in all prob- 
ability to the ignition of a gas pocket. All the bodies were 
recovered. 


Organize to Cut New York Anthracite Price 


HE Anthracite Coal Consumers’ Association, Inc., hav- 

ing for its principal objects the lowering of freight rates 
on anthracite and the improvement of the quality of hard 
coal, was organized last week in New York City. The or- 
ganization plans to cut New York’s coal bill $30,000,000 
per year and that of the anthracite consuming area of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New England about 
$100,000,000. 

Dr. Henry Mace Payne is president of the association; 
Charles C. Haffley, vice-president; Charles S. Allen, secre- 
tary, and George Gordon Battle, general counsel. The Ad- 
visory Committee includes Charles G. Edwards, John H. 
Towne, and Lawrence B. Elliman. 

An announcement of the association says that a reduction 
of New York’s freight rate on anthracite to $1.31 instead 
of $2.61, the present rate, would leave the railroads a profit 
as large as, if not larger than, is made on other similar 
commodities. 
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Coal Stocks Recede a Million Tons in Two Months 


Consumers Had 47,000,000 Tons on Hand Jan. 1—Would Last 32 
Days if Evenly Divided and Business Active—-Dealers’ Yards Con- 
tained Less Anthracite, While Producers Increased Storage Reserves 


By F. G. TRYON AND W. F. MCKENNEY* 


duced; another to know how adequate the production 

may be. Stocks in the hands of consumers measure 
the adequacy of production. The Bureau of Census and 
the Geological Survey have just completed a survey of 
stocks of coal of Jan. 1, 1922, following their investigation 
in the last quarter of 1921. The following analysis presents 
in somewhat greater detail than the formal report the 
condition of the country’s reserves at this time. 

At the beginning of 1922 American consumers had on 
hand approximately 47,000,000 tons of soft coal. This was 
about a million tons less than the revised figure of stocks 
on Noy. 1. While much above the low mark of June, 1920, 
it was still 16,000,000 tons, or 25 per cent, below the maxi- 
mum of 63,000,000 tons reached on the day of the Armistice. 

In terms of days’ supply the present stock appears larger 
than it would in times of normal business. At the rate of 
consumption prevailing during December, the reserve was 
sufficient to last 41 days, if evenly distributed. On Nov. 1 
a reserve of 43 days was at hand. 

Were business active, the present stocks would last not 
more than 32 days, if evenly divided. But, of course, stocks 
are never evenly divided. No American city is without its 
share of consumers who through absence of necessary space, 
or sheer neglect, are without protection against interrup- 
tion to supply. For this reason, as the country has learned 
by bitter experience, symptoms of a shortage of coal may 
develop in a few days if deliveries are completely stopped. 

Moreover, stocks cannot be allowed to fall to zero; a cer- 
tain tonnage—perhaps in the neighborhood of 20,000,000— 
is an indispensable minimum for steady operation of 
business. 

Retail coal dealers’ stocks of hard coal on Jan. 1 were 
smaller than on Nov. 1, but still much above those at any 
time of record in 1919 or 1920. Incomplete reports on pro- 
ducers’ storage indicate that there has been slight increase 
since last November, at which time yards held 1,768,000 
tons of domestic sizes and 2,719,000 tons of steam sizes. 

From Fig. 2 the history of the coal trade for the past 
five years may be read at a glance. Present stocks, it will 
be seen, are midway between the reserves in late 1916 and 
1917, and early 1920, all periods of shortage, and those at 
the close of the war, when all users of coal who could find 
the requisite storage space were heavily supplied. 

On Nov. 1 the total stock was 48,000,000 tons. The sub- 
normal production of November and December had led some 
observers to suppose that stocks at the end of the year 
would show a sharp decrease. That the decline was no 
greater than a million tons is to be explained by the fact 
that there is a lag of a week or two between production and 
delivery. 

At this writing (Feb. 4, 1922) the trend of production 
is once more upward. For the first time in two months the 
week ended Jan. 28 saw a production sufficient to meet cur- 
rent consumption and at the same time add materially to 
stocks. 

The common denominator available for comparing stocks 
in different localities and over different periods of time is 
the number of days the tonnage on hand would last at the 
current rate of consumption. Figures of days’ supply may 
be misleading, however, when the rate of consumption is 
subnormal. 

The figure of days’ supply has the further weakness of 
all averages that the items going into it may vary greatly. 
Because industrial consumers as a group had 51 days’ sup- 
ply as of Jan. 1 it does not follow that all industrials were 
provided with even a week’s protection against emergencies. 


|: IS one thing to know how fast coal is being pro- 





*Published by permission of Director, U. S. Geological Survey. 


Subject to these qualifications, the record of days’ supply, by 
types of consumers, shown in the table, is illuminating. 


DAYS’ SUPPLY OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN HANDS OF VARIOUS 
CLASSES OF CONSUMERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
JULY 15, 1918 TO JAN. 1, 1922 


(Figures represent number of days supply would last at current rate of consump- 
tion at time of stock-taking.) 


oy aoe ow a: ic qn ae our Ane: Nor: Jap 
1918 1918 1919 1919 1920 1920 1921 1921 1921 1921 1922 


Byproduct coke 

plants:.22.. 2B S35 SZ * 232" 15a + 78a 292028" - 31 38 42 
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Coal dealers, 
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Railroads........ 25 31 32% (5) Ila 10a 23a 24a (6) 3la 35a 

Total bituminous 31 45 42 31 1 15 39a 36a 39a 43a 41a 
u 


8 
(a) Estimated from incomplete data. Subject to important revision. (b) No 


data. 

Study of the table and of Fig. 1, in particular, will show 
that a sharply different policy has been followed by the 
public utilities, railroads and the steel industry on the one 
hand, and by the retail coal trade and the general industrial 
consumers on the other, during the past two months. The 
utilities, and particularly the gas works, have generally 
added to their reserves since last August. The railroads 
have accumulated what is for them a very large supply, 
sufficient to last 35 days. The steel and byproduct coke 
plants have increased their stocks, both in tonnage and in 
days’ supply, since Nov. 1. But both the retail dealers 
and the general industrial consumers show decreases in 
coal on hand from Nov. 1 to Jan. 1. 

The best guide to the geographical distribution of stocks 
is furnished by the industrial consumers, excluding the 
special group of byproduct coke and steel plants. The group 
as a whole reported stocks on Jan. 1 sufficient for 51 days’ 
operations. How that average was distributed by states is 
shown in the map in Fig. 3. Of course what is normal for 
one state is not normal for another. Long-haul destinations 
remote from the mines regularly carry heavier stocks than 
do those in close proximity to mining regions. Further- 
more, the quality of the coal available for storage is the 
factor that largely controls the size of the normal reserve. 
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FIG. 1. FLUCTUATIONS IN TONNAGE OF COAL IN 


STORAGE, JAN. 1, 1919, TO JAN. 1, 1922 
Lines in diagram show tons on hand at selected lists of estab- 
lishments on dates mentioned. The lists are incomplete but as 
the same establishments are included for the several dates the 
figures are comparable. 
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FIG. 2. TOTAL COMMERCIAL STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL, “OCT. 1, 19165 TOSJAN 1 ea322 


Figures represent million net tons and include coal in hands of 
railroads, industrial consumers, public utilities and retailers. Coal 
for steamship fuel, on Lake docks, and in transit is not included. 
Figures for 1921 and 1922 are subject to revision. 

Much interest attaches to the size of present stocks, in 
comparison with those of, say, a year ago, when reserves 
were comfortably large. From the map in Fig. 4 it will 
be seen that there was an almost universal decrease during 
the year 1921. Only three of the 48 states reported stocks 
at industrial plants larger at the end of the year than at 
its beginning. 

Like the industrial consumers, retail coal merchants re- 
ported smaller stocks on Jan. 1 than on Nov. 1, two months 
before. In spite of the decrease the yards of the retailers are 
still well stocked. 

The steel industry is a good example of the way the cur- 
rent rate of consumption influences the apparent size of the 
reserve. The actual tonnage in storage at byproduct coke 
plants and steel works increased from Nov. 1 to Jan. 1 by 
38 per cent. But a revival of activity in the steel business 
so increased the current requirements that the stock in terms 
of days’ supply increased by only 7 per cent. 

As already noted, the gas and electric utilities continued 
to build up their stocks during the months of November 
and December. 

According to reports received from the American Railway 
Association the carriers had about 35 days’ supply on hand 
at the beginning of the year, allowing for the present 
reduced rate of consumption. 

Coal carried in storage on the Lake docks is treated by 
the Geological Survey as in transit. This is necessary 


because it fluctuates so greatly from season to season. 
The Northwestern Coal Dock Operators’ Association has 
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FIG. 3. DAYS’ SUPPLY OF SOFT COAL ON HAND AT 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS ON JAN. 1, 1922 


At the rate of consumption prevailing in December, stocks at 
industrial plants other than steel and byproduct coke would last 
on the average 51 days. How the supply varied from state to 
state is shown in the diagram. The darker the shading, the 
heavier are the stocks. If business should revive and consump- 
tion increase, the stocks expressed in days’ ‘supply would be 
smaller. Based on reports from 2,383 plants. 
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bituminous tonnage on hand at commercial distributing 
docks on Lake Superior and Michigan: Aug. 1, 1921, 8,188,- 
639 net tons; Nov. 1, 1921, 8,824,297 tons; Jan. 1, 1922, 
7,150,654 tons. These figures are exclusive of coal on pri- 
vate docks of industrial concerns, such as the copper- and 
iron-mining companies of northern Michigan and Minnesota. 
The stocks of these latter companies, however, are included 
in the commercial storage. 

From Nov. 1 to Dec. 1 the retailers continued to fill up 
their stocks of anthracite, and on the latter date average 50 
days’ supply. In December deliveries exceeded receipts, and 
the supply declined to 44 days. It was, however, consider- 
ably larger than at any time of record during 1919 or 1920. 

On Nov. 1, 1921, the producers of anthracite had in stor- 
age at Eastern points a total of 4,487,671 gross tons, of 
which 1,768,091 tons were domestic sizes (including pea 
coal) and 2,719,580 tons were steam sizes. Complete sta- 
tistics of the quantity in storage on Jan. 1 are not available, 
but returns so far received indicate a slight increase in the 
tonnage of domestic sizes and a slight decrease in the ton- 
nage of steam sizes. The total tonnage appears to be a 
little larger than on Nov. 1. ; 

The quantity of anthracite on the Upper Lake Docks as 
of Jan. 1 was practically the same as on Noy. 1. The North- 
western Dock Operators’ Association is the authority for 
the following statement: Aug. 1, 1921, 1,090,258 net tons; 
Nov. 1, 1921, 1,316,070 tons; Jan. 1, 1922, 1,331,507 tons. 
The quantity of anthracite in cars at Tidewater and at the 
rail gateways to New England as of Jan. 1 was not unusual. 
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PRESENT STOCKS AT INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


HOW 
COMPARE WITH THOSE OF A YEAR AGO 


Changes are shown in tonnage on hand at 1,983 industrial plants 
other than steel and byproduct coke from Jan. 1, 1921, to Jan. 1, 
1922. In all but four states the quantity on hand at the begin- 
ning of 1922 is less than the year before. 


To Introduce Range Cval, a New Size 


“ ANGE COAL,” a combination of nut and pea, will 

shortly get its trial from the public, as the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co. is changing its screens in the Tamaqua 
breaker to produce four sizes—egg, stove, range and buck- 
wheat. Sizes will be screened as follows: Egg, 27% to 33 in.; 
stove, 13 to 2x% in.; range, * to 1% in.; buckwheat, ys to 
Teele 

Limits of tolerance will be: Egg, 2 per cent slate; 3 per 
cent bone; 5 per cent oversize; 15 per cent undersize. Stove, 
3.5 per cent slate; 4 per cent bone; 5 per cent oversize; 
15 per cent undersize. Range, 5 per cent slate; 5 per cent 
bone; 5 per cent oversize; 12 per cent undersize. 

The new range size can be described as comprising vir- 
tually all the present chestnut coal and 75 per cent of the 
present pea coal, the remainder of the pea coal going into 
buckwheat. While the slate and bone percentages in the 
new range coal show no change from the present standard 
for chestnut, they are lower than in the case of the present 
pea coal. 

Buckwheat, under the new arrangement, will have a maxi- 
mum ash content of 17 per cent, to be determined by the 
flotation method, instead of 19 per cent, as at present. 

The above program has been arranged at the request of 
the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, which will 
distribute the new size as a test of its desirability. 


February 9, 1922 
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Indiana Operators Throw Down Gauntlet to Miners 


Follow Pennsylvania and Southern Ohio Associations by Deciding 
To Cut Wages Radically and Abolish Check-Off—Pending Federal 
Litigation Influences Them to Drastic and Determined Action 


let. Following the action of both the southern Ohio and 

the Pittsburgh operators they have decided to post in a 
few days a reduced schedule of wages effective April 1. 
They were influenced by the litigation pending the federal 
courts not only to cut wages to a point only a little above 
pre-war basis but to abolish the check-off system without 
making any effort to reach an agreement with the miners. 
This is intended to counteract the impression once general 
among federal officials that there was collusion between 
operators and miners on wages and the check-off. 

Operators in Indianapolis indicate that this is a logical 
step to follow from the action taken in Chicago by the 
Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association, in adopt- 
ing a resolution asserting that there is a necessity for 
“radical and sweeping” reductions in miners’ wages. 

The Indiana operators undoutbedly will announce some 
changes in working conditions, for in their resolution they 
said “the welfare of the industry” demands a change in 
“certain terms and conditions which have been imposed on 


[ie ren mine owners now have thrown down the gaunt- 


its conduct through contracts and awards heretofore made.” 
Chief among the changes, it is expected, will be the abolish- 
ing of the “check-off” system, by which the operators have 
checked the amount of union dues from each miner’s pay. 
and turned the money over to the union, acting as a col- 
lector of dues for the union. Other minor working condi- 
tions also may be changed. 

It is not expected that an actual announcement of the 
wage reduction will be made for several days, as consider- 
able time will have to be spent in working out the technical 
details of the new schedule. 

The amount of the reductions is not yet apparent. How- 
ever, the two associations which have acted thus far have 
announced reductions ranging from 30 to 40 per cent. Pick 
miners now are paid $1.08 a ton and day men $7.50 a day. 
Ohio operators are reducing day men to $4.50 and pick 
miners to about 70c. a ton. 

Mine workers have received three increases since the war. 
The reductions announced thus far would take off about 
two-thirds of the increases hitherto granted. 





Stull Doubtful Whether Rail Unions Will 
Ally with Miners for Wage War 


HE response of the sixteen railroad labor brotherhoods 
to an invitation to pool interests with the miners against 
wage reductions is still undetermined. John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, sent his letter Feb. 1 to 
the brotherhoods urging them to act quickly so that a con- 
ference might be held between the two great labor groups. 
On Monday Mr. Lewis would neither deny nor affirm a 
report that one brotherhood had accepted the invitation to 
a conference. Mr. Lewis declined to say how many replies 
he may have received. It is supposed that the joint con- 
ference will be in Chicago, if it is held. 

On Sunday the plan for alliance was approved by the 
New York District Council of the United Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and Railroad Shop Labor- 
ers and the New York Council of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. These two New York organizations 
represent about 120,000 men in the metropolitan district. 
These councils adopted resolutions “demanding” that the 
international officers of the sixteen brotherhoods accept the 
miners’ invitation and go into joint conference quickly. 
Of course, this action does not indicate positively the posi- 
tion any or all of the brotherhoods may take. 

In a statement discussing his letter to the sixteen brother- 
hoods Mr. Lewis said the letter is an invitation for the 
railroad workers to “join in an economic alliance which 
will operate for the protection and improvement of their 
standard of living.’”’ He pointed out that rail workers have 
received reductions in wages, and said that efforts are 
under way to bring about further reductions, and then urges 
an alliance to oppose this “frenzied hysteria.” 

The letter was signed by W. D. Van Horn, A. R. Watkins, 
and N. J. Ferry, as a committee of the executive board, 
and Mr. Lewis. It is as follows: 

The twenty-seventh convention of the United Mines Workers of 
America, meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, during the year 1919, directed 
the international executive board to take steps toward the promo- 
tion of a closer understanding and a more harmonious relation- 
ship between the organizations representing the men employed 
in the railroad and mining industries. 

In harmony with this action, the undersigned committee of 
members of the international executive board held conferences 
with representatives of several organizations of railroad workers. 
Some progress was made and a report rendered to the recent 
convention of the United Mine Workers of America held in Sep- 
tember, 1921. The convention by unanimous vote approved the 
report and the efforts made and instructed the officers of the 
organization to renew their efforts ta bring about a satisfactory 


‘a ton for machine mining. 


working alliance with the various organizations of railroad em- 
ployees. 

Pursuant to this action, the committee is now addressing an 
identical communication to the officers of each of the sixteen major 
organizations of railroad workers and ventures to suggest that the 
time is now opportune for the holding of a meeting of accredited, 
representatives of each organization for the above-mentioned pur- 
pose. We would respectifully request that, as representing your 
organization, you give immediate consideration to the suggestions 
contained herein. 

The undersigned will be pleased to have an expression from 
you at the earliest possible date as to the wisdom of this policy 
and, if a sufficient number of favorable replies are received, steps 
will be taken to arrange at some mutually convenient place and 
time for the holding of an initial meeting of representatives of 
the several organizations, 


Stephens Opposes Federal Distribution of 
Coal to Government Departments 


LTHOUGH it had previously favorably reported to the 

House a bill for government acquisition of the site of 
the present leased ground for the Government Fuel Yard in 
the District of Columbia, the House Committee on Mines 
and Mining has again taken up the subject in committee 
consideration. On Wednesday, Feb. 1, Roderick Stephens, 
president of the National Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion, appeared before the committee in opposition to gov- 
ernment acquisition of the property and also opposing the 
distribution of fuel to government deartments in Wash- 
ington by the government itself. He pointed out that the 
large quantity of fuel handled by the fuel yard—probably 
300,000 tons of bituminous and anthracite yearly—deprived 
the local retail coal men in Washington of considerable 
business. Mr. Stephens will give further testimony before 
the committee on Feb. 15. 


Lonaconing Men Shrink from Inevitable 


INERS employed by the Maryland Coal Co. at Lona- 

coning, in the Georges Creek field, have spurned the 
proposed agreement with the company under the terms of 
which a rate of 85c. a ton was fixed for pick mining and 
65c. a ton for machine mining. The present rates under 
the union scale are $1.31 a ton for pick mining and $1.10 
The Maryland Coal Co. has 
normally about 300 men on its payroll. It suggested the 
reduction in order to get wages and the cost of mining 
down to a point where it could obtain orders and afford 
employment to its miners. 
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Weekly Review 


United Mine Workers in a collective effort to pre- 

vent nation-wide wage reductions and the apparent 
willingness of some of the railroad workers unions to 
participate on this basis gives a more serious aspect to 
the anticipated coal strike next April. The point that 
the coal consumers are keeping in mind is that should 
the railroads be tied up or even but a certain few of 
them be affected the production from non-union fields, 
which is expected to save the day for the country, would 
be seriously interfered with. In other words, if John 
Lewis cannot call out the non-union miners on this 
strike he will gain the same result if the railroads 
employees go on strike. Whether or not this dual strike 
transpires, and on this there is a variety of opinion at 
the moment, the situation thus created is one to which 
buyers of coal must give serious thought. The question 
that must be decided is whether, in the event of a strike, 
they will operate on coal purchased and stored between 
now and March 31 or take a chance on obtaining non- 
union coal after April 1. 


[ onic atin to the railroad labor unions to join the 


CONSUMERS AGAIN BUYING COAL FOR STORAGE 


Stocks of bituminous coal on Jan. 1, 1922, according 
to estimates just published by the government, show 
approximately 47,000,000 tons in the hands of consum- 
ers, which was about 1,000,000 tons less than on Nov. 1, 
1921. It is reported that the coal on hand on Jan. 1, 
1922, was sufficient for 41 days’ operation at the rate 
of consumption prevailing during December, but were 
business active, stocks would last not more than 32 
days. Indications are that, beginning about ten days 
ago, coal is again being turned into storage, and that 
the movement in preparation for a shutdown next 
spring has begun to make slow headway. 

Production of bituminous coal has climbed back from 
the low point in December and if the present rate of 
production is maintained will soon reach the level of 
October, the high point in 1921. So far prices have not 


been affected by this incipient buying movement. 
Age Index for Feb. 6 is unchanged at 182. 

So far there has been little concern manifested over © 
the possibility of a strike in the anthracite region. 
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Stocks of anthracite in the hands of 648 representative 
dealers, according to the Bureau of Census, averaged 
50 days’ supply on Dec. 1, 1921, but declined to 44 days’ 
supply on Jan. 1, 1922. Forty-four days’ supply in the 
middle of winter is several months’ supply in the sum- 
mer time. Therefore, if production of anthracite is 
maintained equal to consumption until April 1 there 
need be no apprehension over a shortage of hard coal. 
Stocks of prepared sizes in the hands of producers is a 
little short of 2,000,000 tons, which reserve is, of course, 
in addition to that in the hands of retailers and house- 
hold consumers. 
BITUMINOUS 
Production rose to 9,626,000 net tons during the week 
ended Jan. 28, according to the Geological Survey, an in- 
crease of 835,000 tons from the output of the preceding 
week. That production continues to gain is shown: by 
reports of loadings for the first two days of last week— 
65,000 cars—which were 5,000 cars in excess of the cor- 
responding days of the week preceding. 
The number of idle freight cars declined to 555,353 on 
Jan. 23, compared with a total of 593,298 on Jan. 15. Of 
the total, 396,192 cars were in good repair. Surplus coal 
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ears amounted to 183,999, a reduction within the same 
period of 11,285. 

All-rail movement to New England was 2,810 cars during 
the week ended Jan. 28, only 160 cars less than in the 
preceding week. Later reports indicate a better movement, 
as railroads and utilities are taking an increased tonnage 
for stocking purposes. 
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Dumpings at Hampton Roads during the week ended 
Feb. 2 were 271,000 net tons, as compared with 235,800 
in the previous week, when severe weather hindered the 
movement. Coastwise freights have risen as a result of 
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a temporary scarcity of bottoms and the fact that many 
vessels cleared for New England simultaneously with the 
lifting of the inclement weather, thereby increasing the 
possiblility of demurrage. Coal is not arriving at the piers 
in quantities heavy enough to embarrass shippers and prices 
are firm, despite the deplorable export situation and the 
fact that New England industries are not yet taking mueh 
coal in anticipation of a strike. The trouble in the textile 
mills in that section also tends to lower the tonnage 
required. Relatively good movement to New England for 
the last few weeks has placed that territory in very com- 
fortable supply and only moderate buying will be necessary 
as a safeguard aginst any April 1 operating disturbances. 

Directors of the Sewalls Point Coal Exchange will meet 
in Washington Feb. 11 to decide whether or not they will 
continue the exchange. The Virginia Ry. will ask, it is 
understood, that the exchange be continued until the 
threatened coal strike is settled. The Lamberts Point Coal 
Exchange will go out of operation Feb. 15, and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Coal Exchange, at Newport News, will 
continue. 

Other markets, especially in the Midwest, are experienc- 
ing a better demand. Domestic producers are actively ship- 
ping the heavy orders gathered during the recent cold spell. 
Fear of a strike has finally become apparent and the stock- 
ing movement is gathering momentum. Prices on all grades 
of coal have firmed up, in some cases premium figures 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market Jan. 9, Jan. 23, Jan. 30, Feb. 6, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 oer 192260,01922 19227 

Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $3.40 $3.30 $3.30 $3.20@$3.35 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus... 2:19 .e2slo. .2.lo2 2.00G@) 2.30 
Pocahontas screenings.... Columbus 1350) DSO 15580" 1 20, F145 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... 3.10. 2.85 2.85 2.50@ 3.50 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... PASE Vy O59 )59 Ii 5 Ae Th Sool Banks iY Cy Dal 5 
Pocahontas lump......... Cincinnati... 3.00 2.85 3.15 3.00@ 3.25 
Pocahontas mine run..... Cincinnati... 1.90 1.90 2.05 1.75@ 2.00 
Pocahontas screenings.... Cincinnati... 1.25 1400 140 P700@aT 40 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston... «+ 4.70 4.70 4.70 4.65@ 4.80 
‘Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 2eOS, 195s i952 1652-25 
‘Cambria mine run........ Boston...... 2e5 Oi 2445 Wendet dee 02 525@92:70 
Somerset mine run....... Boston...... 1.80 1.80 1.90 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.15 3.20 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia. 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.85@ 3.25 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore... 2.50 2.40 2.70 2.50@ 2.60 
Pool 9 (Super. Low yor} New York/2.)-°2..15°) 2.25) > 2.20" .2.20@ ‘2.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 2.30 2.30 2.40 2.20@ 2.65 
Pool 9 Spe. Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 2.10 2.10 2.45 2.15@ 2.380 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. tow vor New Work...) 1/90" 2510" 2.05 1.85@ 2.25 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia. 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95@ 2.20 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 1.75 1.95 2.05 2.00 

Pool 11 (Low vol} Seas New York... 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.65@ 1.85 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.85 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.75 1.70 1.95 1.80@ 1.90 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... New York... 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.40@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Philadelphia. 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Baltimore.... 1.40 1.40 1.65 1.40@ 1.50 
Pittsburgh Se’d. gas...... Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.63 2.65 2.60@ 2.70 
Pittsburgh minerun (St.).. Pittsburgh... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.10@ 2.20 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.60@ 1.70 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.80 °2.60 2.50 2.50@ 2.75 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.75 1.65 1.65 1.50@ 1.80 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.25 bods 1.15. 2.200, 1.35 
W. Va. Gas lump........ Cincinnati... 2.40 2.50 2.45 2.00@ 2.50 
W. Va. splint lump....... Cineinnati ~~ ok 4 hee ee eS Ps 2.35@) 2.75 
"W.Va. mine fun.:.../... Cincinnati... 1.307 1.40 1.35 1.25@.1.60 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... 1.25 1.10 1.05 1.00@ 1.15 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2.85 2.60 2.50 2.50@ 2.75 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 1.75 1.90 1.90 1.65@ 1.90 


Market Jan. 9, Jan. 23, Jan. 30, Feb. 6, 
Quoted 1922 1922 1922 19227 

Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... $1.45 $1.20 $1.25 $1.25@$1.40 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland... 2 Sante 00h 3, 0 Fee OURO ase 15 
Pitts. No. 8 minerun...... Cleveland.... 2.00 1.90 2.00 2.00 

Pitts. No. 8screenings..... Cleveland.... 1.90 1.65 1.55 1.60@ 1.75 

Midwest 

Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... 5, OU eo. O30 55095 0 225s 40> 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago OU ee Leto ie See 2 ue 2500 
Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago 200 05 1.90 1.75@ 2.25 
Central, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... S20 25 00m SA00 125490) 3,2 
Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago 225 ae Desa r 72 Sone 2 eo 2 90 
Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago...... 1.80 1.70 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 
Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... Soe. 258 od, 290 eo OO 13-50 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.55 2.55 2.40 2.35@ 2.65 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 2.10 1.85 1.60 1.65@ 2.00 
Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2.95" 2595 2595. 2.60@' 3.25 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 225) 252009 2320522. 10@'2540 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.65 1.65 1.45 1.40@ 1.65 
Standard lump........... St. Louis 2608 9 2 29002. 90" 275 3200 
Standard mine run..... . St. Louis. 1.85 1.95 2.00 1.85@ 2.00 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis ie 45a" 1735. 41.00 1.00 

West. Ky. lump.......... Louisville Di Se ee Oe DO nd 
West. Ky. mine run...... Louisville.... 1.90 1.80 1.90 1.60@ 2.25 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.25 1.05 0.95 0.80@ 1.45 

South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham.. 3.35 2.75 2.90 2.75@ 3.00 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham.. 2.10 2.10 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.15 2.15 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
8. BE. Ky: lump.......-.. Louisville.... 3.10 2.70 2.75 2.75@ 3.00 
S, E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville.... 1.65 1255 1.55 1.295@ 1.66 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.35 25 1.10 1.05@ 1.25 
§.-B. Ky Lamps. ocsee grein sie Cincinnati... 2.85 2.65 2.75 2.75@ 3.00 
S. BE. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati... 1.40 1.45 1.45 1.35@ 1.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 1.25 1.05 0.95 0.75@ 1.00 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 5.00 4.75 5.00 5.00 

Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 4.10 4.00 4.00 4.00 

Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads, 
tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ttalscs. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 




















Market Freight Jan. 23, 1922 . Jan. 30, 1922 Feb. 6, 19227 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 

EES OMOM Gs «state tin’ P niss New York....... $2.61 =e tat BBE S7260@$72e750 ees hadi $7 COG) S Jed ule eh met} cyeytbads Nesey sss $7.60@ $7.75 
PGMEMIN <orconk cap os Philadelphia 2.66 $6.75@$7.50 7.75@ 7.85 $7 .00@$7 .50 7.75@ 7.85 $7,00@$7.50 7.75@ 7.85 
pe asc. wale De New York: 7. - -« 2.61 7.00@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 
BAR cosy eo cis. it 00 she Philadelphia 2.66 7.00@ 7.75 TY 7.15@ 7.75 held 7.15@ 7.75 7245 
OP ices le kew ss ares Chicago......... 5.63 7.40* 6.95* 7.50* 6.95* 7.50* 6.95* 
Stove. New York....... 2.61 7.75@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 
Stove. Philadelphia...... 2.66 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 
Stove. Chicago......... 5.63 7.60* 7.20* 7 .5* 7.20* [Arby - 7.20* 
(Chestitt:.. sco1e..52 = 2. Now /Y ork.ecn 35 2.61 7.50@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.85 @8.10 7.90@ 8.10 
Chestnut..... Philadelphia... ... 2.66 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 
Chestnut. ..252.8.-<: Chisago... 2... 6s 5.63 7.60* 7.20* Y BY bos 7.20* 7 15 7.20* 
POG Ns s+ > Geigsenes ck New York... 2.47 4.75@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.45 4.75@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.45 5.00@ 5.75 6.05@ 6.45 
PRA tease cc 04 es toate Philadelphia...... 2.38 4.50@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 

OSUontin es sates es Chicago......... 5.63 6. 10* 5.60* 6. 10* 5.60* 6. 10* 5.60* 
Buckwheat No. 1..... New York....... 2.47 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 2.85@ 3.50 350 3.00@ 3.50 3.50 
Buckwheat No. 1..... Philadelphia... . 2.38 2.00@ 3.00 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 2.60@ 3.25 3.50 
FRIGO ose de sak oleae OLOWe NOE cc aieah 2.47 2.00@ 2.25 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 
Hid@:ciasacs sei e ees FP nilacelipnig..t% 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 2.00@ 2.25 2.50 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 
Batley) ooo csv'nct se ae Now Yorkinnats.s 2.47 1.35@ 1.50 1.50 1.35@ 1.75 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 1,50 
Mariage eo .55 secs f nladelphia.:.«:«s 2.38 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.00@ 1.50 “E50 
Birdsayé........: New York....... hey AS ES Halo) i Ui si, Ne, 2. SOMIIALNT ORES. OT B...1. 2.50° 


*Net tons, f.o.b. mines. tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in stalics. 
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Coal Age Index, 182, Week of Feb. 6, 1922. Average spot price 
for same period, $2.21. This diagram shows the relative, not 
the actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 
90 per cent of the total output of the Unted States, weighted 
in accordance first with respect to the proportions each of 
slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, 
with respect to the tonnage of each normally produced. The aver- 
age thus obtained was compared with the average for the twelve 
months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the 
report on “Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,” published by the 
Geological Survey and the War Industries Board. The result is 
a series of index numbers, plotted in the above diagram and shown 
in the table on the preceding page. 


being given for cars in transit. The Northwestern docks are 
busily shipping rush domestic orders, but the steam trade 
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is unimproved, as consumers feel that dock supplies will 
be there when needed. 

The Navy Department has awarded a contract for 4,000 
tons of bituminous coal for the Great Lakes Training 
Station, Ill., to the Peabody Coal Co., Chicago, at $2.80 a 
ton f.o.b. mines. 

Inquiries for future tonnage are increasing daily. Opera- 
tors, however, feel that the strike talk has a definite rela- 
tion to market conditions, and as a rule are not quoting 
on anything but current business. It is quite evident, 
therefore, that prices will not be lower before April 1. 

Another union producing section has come out flat-footed 
for a reduction of wages and the abolition of the check-off. 
The coal operators of Indiana held an interesting meet- 
ing in Chicago Feb. 2. These producers are confidently 
expecting a shut-down that will last for some time, as it 
is felt that the present is no time for a compromise. Wages 
must be reduced and the check-off must be abolished. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal was 1,607,000 net tons in the 
week ended Jan. 28, an increase of 164,000 tons as compared 
with the week previous. Retail business has been greatly 
stimulated by the coal spell and yard supplies moved well 
for a short time. Retailers are ordering for replenishment 
only and not for reserve. Independent prices moved up a 
peg on both domestic and steam sizes, the latter also being 
in improved demand. 

The decision upholding the anthracite tax law has caused 
some discussion among producers, some of whom advocate 
adding the tax directly to the price of coal as a separate 
item. Some operators are reported to feel that the law 
will pass the other courts to which it may be appealed, as 
the last court had all the assistance of former opinions to 
guide it and the present law was drawn so as to overcome 
former objections. 


COKE 


Beehive coke output was 113,000 net tons during the last 
week in January, practically continuing the recent rate of 
production. There is no regular contract market. All 
first-quarter contracts apparently are covered and it is too 
early for second-quarter negotiations. The spot market is 
quiet and Connellsville producers are turning their atten- 
tion to the coal market in the meantime. 





authorized the purchase of coal from 
other countries, and the Department 
advises American firms to establish 
connections in Spain to obtain some 
of this trade. ; 
NEW SouTH WALES—The exports of 
coal from Newcastle (N.S.W.) during 
1921 were 4,589,000 tons. 
SWEDEN — The application made by 
the Spitzbergen Coal Co. requesting the 


Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


GERMANY — Production in the Ruhr 
region during the week ended Jan. 21 
was 1,929,000 metric tons, according to 
a cable to Coal Age. The preceding 
week’s output was 1,885,000 tons. 


ITALY—Cardiff steam first, as cabled 
to Coal Age, is quoted at 37s. 3d. on the 
Genoa market. This has been the rul- 
ing figure since late in January. 

SoutH AFricA—A conference of the 
Colliery Section of the Chamber of 
Mines has withdrawn the offer recently 
made to the coal miners on the ground 
that sufficient time has elapsed for an 
answer to be returned. This has 
resulted in notices being posted at the 
collieries discharging all strikers. 


BELGIUM — The improvement in the 
coal market in the demand for indus- 
trial fuel shows no accentuation, but 
orders are more numerous. The coke 
market is better owing to great demand 
from France and Luxemburg. The 
domestic coal market is more active 
owing to the cold weather. Production 


of coal in December amounted to 1,965,- 
350 metric tons. Stocks of coal on Jan. 
1 amounted to 946,540 metric tons. 


POLAND—Coal and coke imports for 
the 10 months ended October, 1921, as 
reported by Commerce Reports, were 
as follows: Coal, from Upper Silesia, 
1,936,711 tons, from Czechoslovakia, 
115,934 tons; coke, from Upper Silesia, 
125,366 tons, from Czechoslovakia, 82,- 
648 tons. 


DENMARK—During the period Jan- 
uary-September, 1921, there were im- 
ported into Denmark 1,308,800 tons of 
coal, as compared with 1,646,998 tons 
during the same period in 1920. The 
largest quantity came from North- 
umberland and Scotland—this is, 582,- 
482 and 377,768 tons, respectively. Coal 
imports from the United States 
amounted to 183,099 tons, which is 460,- 
000 tons less than in 1920. Only 218 
tons were imported from Germany, as 
against 1,224 in 1920. 


SpaAIN—The Department of Com- 
merce has been advised that Spain has 


State to subscribe 750,000 kr. in prefer- 
ence shares was granted recently. This 
sum has been placed at the company’s 
disposal. 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
-~Week Ended—, 


Jan.26 Feb. 2 

N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Garson “Handaiew emtunreen 1,788 2,021 
‘Tons on hand #tsennnenee 99,519 114,341 
Tons, -Gdumpediaas wats eee 119,968 112,820 
Tonnage waiting ........ 15,400 6,700 


Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 


Garson. hand \aeeaeies «ar 1,276 899 
rons, On. Nand Mere ete. | ean 77,000 44,950 
Tons /Gumped Week tie ear 44,568 80,061 
Tonnage. waiting wen 40s. 22,787 9,989 
Cc. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars on thand vee emir 1,119 1,058 
Tons On) hand Beer wer eee 55,950 52,900 
Tons Gtumpedig a... eee 46,006 49,112 
Tonnage, Walling aes cia eee aie ,090 





December Bunker Coal for Steamers 
(IN THE FOREIGN TRADE) 


Customs Districts: Tons 
New York..iiehaet ee | ant ate nee 205,700 
Philadelphia, {43.449 &. Seer asce te omen 22,125 
Marylandti tee Qencee ta. sateen seeks 20,023 
Virginia Aciciers ck dete tixine aa iene Peas IN 126,266 
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British Seek to Reduce Cost of Export Coals; 
French Miners Accept Wage Cuts 


British production for the week ended 
Jan. 21 was 4,561,000 gross tons, ac- 
cording to a cable to Coal Age. This is 
a slight decrease as compared with 
4,719,000 tons the previous week. 

Inquiries from abroad are more 
numerous, and if the export trade con- 
tinues to indicate the improvement 
shown during the past few weeks the 
present rate of production will prove 
inadequate. 

South Wales exports are slowly ex- 
panding, demand being chiefly in the 
Far East and South America. Stocks 
of best Admiralty large are heavier than 
usual. Best bunker smalls and cargo 
bunker smalls are scarce, with prices 
firm. The improvement in the British 
industry is mostly discernible in Scot- 
land, where the majority of the pits are 
operating full time. Many of the 
owners also report better output per 
man and a greater willingness to co- 
operate with the management than has 
been apparent for some years. Scottish 
coal shipments for the week ended Jan. 
14 were 200,139 tons, an increase of 
121,595 tons over the previous week. 
This is approximately 100,000 tons 
greater than for the same week a year 
ago. 

The fact that wages in Wales have 
touched rock-bottom has encouraged 
the men to better effort and a better 
spirit is manifest. 

There is more trouble in the Durham 
areas. The miners complain that the 
Government has left them to stand alone 
to face the greatest depression in 
forty years. Cheaper coal by reduced 
dock charges, reduced transport rates 
and lower charges by the middleman are 
sought by the miners as an alternative 
of any further readjustment of miners’ 
working arrangements. Ascertainments 
made by the accountants representing 
owners and workmen under the wage 
agreement show that the owners are 
suffering heavy losses. The miner’s sug- 
gestion indicates the policy of despair 
and is an argument which the owners 
may equally apply to their own con- 
dition. 





French Strike Is Averted 


The threatened strike of coal miners 
in France has been averted. After a 
new parley in which tact and a spirit of 
co-operation on both sides was shown, 
the mine owners agreed that the two 
wage cuts, the first to take effect im- 


mediately and the second on April 1, 
would be 2fr. and 1fr.25c., instead of 
the two cuts of 2fr.50c. each. This 
means the total daily reduction for 
miners will be 38fr.25c., instead of 5fr. 
Family allowances remain unchanged. 
The men, who first heard of the 5fr. cut 
right in the midst of negotiations for 
higher wages, had declared they would 
pull a general mine strike. Today that 
danger is past. 

The economic condition of mine labor 
is such that a 5fr. cut would have been 
a galling thing. The operators finally 
agreed they could manage to reduce the 
cost of coal to the consumer 6fr.50c. per 
ten without reducing wages so dras- 
tically. Various reductions in operat- 
ing expenses are to be made principally 
by the introduction of labor-saving elec- 
trical machinery and by cutting divi- 
dends. 


Export Clearances, Week Ended, 
Jan. 26, 1922 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 





Tons 
For Africa: 
Am. Bk. John C. Myer, for George- 
COM T1s EST eo CLD) pe reeiipeee ais site Bighas's: ols clens ,348 


For Atlantic Islands: 
Am. S.S. Amelia, for Port Antonio... 
Am. Schr. Robt. P. Murphy, for Santo 
HOMINE OBI, . seats Mec mensdere, Seratine 500 
Am. S.S. Glendola, for Curacao...... 2,926 
For Canada: 
Nor. S.S. Erholm, for St. Johns, N. B..1,697 
For Cuba: 


Am. S.S. Callabasas, for Manopla.... 492 
Am. S.S. Montosa, for San Juan..... 4,023 
Grk. S.S. Philaron, for Santiago...... 471 


FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


For Cuba: 
Br. S.S. South America, for Havana. 





Outlook Improves at Hampton Roads 


Export volume was unchanged from 
previous weeks. A number of vessels 
last week took part coal cargoes for 
points in the West Indies and nearby. 
Conditions in South America, as a re- 
sult of the business depression, were 
held responsible for a marked decrease 
in coal shipments to that section. 

New England business during the 
week was fair, with indications of a 
steady revival of trade. Bunkers con- 
tinued to hold their own, with a slight 
increase apparent during the latter part 
of January and first of February. 

January dumpings were only 937,664 
tons, as compared with 955,091 tons in 
December. The comparison with Janu- 
ary, 1921, is not favorable, for during 
that month 1,425,209 tons passed over 
the piers. 
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However, the trend of the market 
last year was distinctly downward while 
at the present time it is stationary, if 
not rising. The threatened strike prom- 
ises to expand the coal business, al- 
though no evidence of it is apparent 
at this time. 

Prices are stable, but in certain spe- 
cific instances under-the-market figures 
have been freely offered, governed by 
the fluctuating supplies on hand. 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal A ge 


PIERS 

Jan. 28 Feb, 4t 
Pool 9 New York..... $5.45@$5. 65 $5.60@$5.80 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.15@ 5.30 5.25@ 5.50 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 5.50 5.50@ 5.70 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.10@ 5.30 5.15@ 5.35 
Pool 71, Philadelphia.. 5.50@ 5.60 5.65@ 5.80 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds.... 4.65@ 4.80 4.65@ 4.75 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 4.25@ 4.40 4,30 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.50 4.45 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York.... 5.80@ 5.95 5.95@ 6.15 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.45@ 5.60 5§.60@ 5.85 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 5.60@ 5.85 5.75@ 6.00 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.40@ 5.50 5.55@ 5.65 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.80@ 4.90 4.75 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.65 4.60 
Welsh, Gibraltar. ..... 38s. f.o.b 38s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 55s. f,0,.b 55s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 40s. f.o.b 40s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 50s. f.0.b. 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Marseilles...... 120 fr. f.o.b. 120 fr. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 40s. t.i.b. 40s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Messina 2) so). pixchi. bub 37s. t.i.b. 


Welsh, Algiers 35s. f.o.b. 35s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuoo.... 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.0.b. 


Welsh, Bahia......... 62s. 6d. f.o.b, 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Madeira....... 40s. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.s 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 40s. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.s 
Welsh, Malta.......... 40s. f.0.b. 40s. f.o.b 
Welsh, Las Palmas.... 40s. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.s 
Port: Saidtiyesscveas sm 4980 h-0.b: 49s. f.o.b 
Belgian, Antwerp...... 30s. 30s. 
Alexandria............ 46s. 45s. 
Bombay. ecias be 38 rupees 38 rupees 
Capetown............ 42s, 2s. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Cardiff: 


Jan. 28 Feb.t 
Admiralty, Large...... 24s.9d. 24s. 6d. @ 25s- 
Steam, Smalls....... 18s. 18s. @ 19s. 
Newoastle: 
Best Steams.......... 25s. 248. @ 25s. 
OBE AS AS ici; cokis sur cuss 2ls. 6d. 21s. 6d.@22s. 


2Is. 21s. @ 22s. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type declines in italics. 





Port of New York 1921 Exports Fall 
« Short of 1920 


Exports of coal and coke through the 
Port of New York last year fell con- 
siderably short of those during the 
previous year. There were 131,875 tons 
of anthracite sent to foreign countries 
as compared with 209,527 tons in 1920, 
a decrease of 77,652 tons; 61,641 tons of 
bituminous as against 208,840 tons, a 
decrease of 147,199 tons and 6,884 tons 
of coke as compared with 32,355 tons in 
1920, a decrease of 25,471 tons. . 

Of the bituminous shipped Canada is 
credited with receiving 2,294 tons; New- 
foundland, 1,718; San Domingo, 974 
tons; France, 25,868 tons; Egypt, 1,000 
tons; Norway, 500 tons; Turkey, Europe, 
4,500 tons; England, 147 tons and Italy, 
6,188 tons. 





Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association 

_The annual meeting of the associa- 

tion will be held in Fairmont, W. Va... 


on Tuesday, Feb. 14, 1922. George S. 
Brackett, secretary. 
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North Atlantie 





Seek Low Prices For 
Pre-Strike Deliveries 


Buyers Shaken Up By Union Activity 
And Industrial Program—Little Con- 
tracting Going On Now — Wage 
Question Up Feb. 10. 

Consumers in the North Atlantic 
section are busily engaged in seeking 
price protection on deliveries prior 
to the strike. Better buying has 
been induced by union developments 
but a stronger manufacturing pro- 
gram is also taking a little extra 
tonnage. There is not much talk of 
contract making at this time. In 
fact, operators are inclined to keep 
their commitments down to a strictly 
current basis. 

The Central Pennsylvania Coal 
Association will meet about Feb. 10 
to consider the wage question. 
Conditions in the unionized opera- 
tions are unchanged and the low 
cost mines continue to secure the 
majority of the business offered. 





NEW YORK 

While there is a little more firmness 
in the market and spot quotations indi- 
cate a trifle more strength, demand has 
not increased much. The recent snow 
storm caused some congestion and has 
resulted in a shortage of the better 
grades of coal at the New York docks. 
However, toward the end of the week 
there were about 1,400 cars on hand. 
practically the same number as at the 
corresponding time of the week pre- 
vious. 

Buyers have not yet shown any dis- 
position to place orders but are busily 
engaged in many inquiries. Talk of 
contract making has practically ended 
for the time being. 

Some local houses report better busi- 
ness and February is expected to show 
greater improvement as the expected 
strike is too near at hand to keep buyers 
out of the market for any length of 
time. 

Call for grades of Pool 9 is said to be 
somewhat stronger in some local houses. 
A slight improvement is reported in the 
bunker business. 


BALTIMORE 


The export situation continues most 
unsatisfactory. Including two ship- 
ments to Porto Rico, two to Egypt and 
one to Argentina, the total January 
movement was 19,488 tons cargo and 
800 tons bunker. This was _ probably 
the poorest month’s showing since be- 
fore the war. Industrial demand con- 
tinues fair, however. 

Steam coals are 15c.@25c. higher at 
the mines per net ton than they were 
two or three weeks ago. Gas coals 
after a brief spurt are again on a 
remarkably low basis, and the best 
Pennsylvania lump has been offering in 
this market in the past few days as 
low as $2.15@$2.25 a net ton f.o.b. 





mines. West Virginia gas is weaker 
still. Run of mine has been offering 
around $1.40, while both slack and 
three-quarter are ranging $1.40@$1.50 
a net ton f.o.b. mines. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 

The executive board of the Central 
Coal Association met last week to con- 
sider the wage question. Operators 
contend that they can no longer mine 
and sell coal in competition with the 
other big fields that have decreed a 
reduction. 

The entire situation was discussed 
but no action was taken affecting the 
central Pennsylvania field and another 
meeting will be held on about Feb. 10. 
It is probable that a meeting of all 
the members of the association will be 
held at that time. 

Production is keeping pace with the 
first two weeks of the month of Jan- 
uary, the unsettled conditions tending 
to stimulate buying owing to the pos- 
sibility of a strike after March 31. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The bituminous market is better, but 
not busy. There has been heavier spot 
buying, although prices have advanced 
only slightly. There is, however, an 
unlimited supply of coal to be had at 
prices as low as any quoted in the last 
three months. 

There has also been an increase in 
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consumption due to the weather, and 
some lines of business are buying again. 
The best buyers are certain branches 
of the iron trade, most of whom while 
running lightly for the past six months, 
have cut heavily into accumulated 
stocks, and are now replacing some of 
ite 

Inquiries from the consumer have 
doubled, and buyers are asking about 
contract prices, though few, if any, pro- 
ducers will give a definite quotation. It 
looks as if discussion of contracts will 
be postponed until April. Customers 
of long standing are assured that they 
will receive, in the event of mine 
trouble, preferential treatment. 


FAIRMONT 


Only a limited number of mines are in 
operation. Some concerns report an 
increasing number of inquiries but lit- 
tle additional business and about the 
only companies able to secure any spot 
orders are those having non-union mines 
and where the cost is low. 

Even contract shipments are limited. 
Commercial business is extremely scarce 
and about all that keeps mines in 
operation anywhere is railroad fuel. 


UPPER POTOMAC 


Conditions are unimproved. Until 
there is a wage adjustment additional 
business will be unobtainable. Some 
companies have offered their employees 
work at a reduced scale but such offers 
recently made have been rejected. There 
are some railroad fuel contracts to be 
filled but where companies are without 
good sized contracts they are not oper- 
ating. Prices are showing a softening 
tendency. 








Anthracite 


Production Rises but 
Retail Trade Wavers 


Steam Coals Hard to Get — Much Idle 
Time At Mines In Spite of Inde- 
pendent Activity — Yards Reorder 
Only for Replenishment. 


Production has increased with the 
cold spell. The retail business is 
sporadic depending on the weather. 
Steam coals are still scarce. Inde- 
pendent operations are heavier but 
there is still much idle time. 

Retailers are reordering for re- 
plenishment only and not for re- 
serves. At the present rate of con- 
sumption there need be no increase 
in production to meet all require- 
ments through the balance of the 
coal year. Both retailers and house- 
holders are hopeful that costs will 
be lower after April 1 and are con- 
fining their purchases to the barest 
needs in the meantime. 


NEW YORK 


A growing demand is reflected in re- 
ports from the mining fields that more 
operations are on a full-time basis and 
that numerous smaller mines that have 





been idle because of the slump have 


resumed operations. Locally, retail 
dealers report considerable increased 
business. There are some consumers, 


however, who intend to withhold orders 
until after the new wage agreement be- 
tween the operators and workers is 
entered into, believing there will be a 
wage reduction as well as a cut in 
freight rates. 

Retail yards are well filled, and their 
owners are not willing to take any more 
coal than they believe they really need. 
Complaint of poor collections is fre- 
quently heard. 

All steam coals are active. Buck- 
wheat No. 1 is tighter but has not yet 
reached the point where there is any 
difficulty to obtain it. In some instances, 
the better grades of independent rice 
are being quoted above the company cir- 
cular. Barley is growing scarcer. 


BUFFALO 


Despite colder weather the anthracite 
trade did not come up to former stand- 
ards in January. Some say that, as 
the early buying did not provide for a 
full winter’s supply the later buying 
will need to be heavy, but all predic- 
tions have come to nothing so far. The 
consumer has somehow managed to get 
along with a very light supply and he 
bids fair to go on in the same way. : 

Reports from the mining districts are 
discouraging. A dealer in independent 
anthracite says he has been offered 
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some already on cars, at prices below 
circular, in order to save it from de- 
murrage, but he can find no market 
for it. 





PHILADELPHIA 


The big snow early in the week gave 
the retailers plenty of business, but de- 
liveries were difficult because of drifts. 
Ordering fell off rapidly at the end of 
the week with warm weather. 

The retailer continues to order spar- 
ingly, even of the most wanted sizes, 
stove and nut. Pea coal is in better 
demand. Retail prices are firmer, but 
only because of the storm. 

The outlook for good business during 
the present month is promising. Buy- 
ers who bought only part of their win- 
ter supply are coming into the market 
steadily now. 

The steam situation strengthens con- 
siderably, and the change is shown best 
by the independents, who are getting 
better prices now for all sizes, some 
even claiming full company circular, al- 
though it is still a fact that fair ship- 
ments of all sizes can still be had off- 
price, particularly rice. The demand 
for barley increases and most independ- 
ents are able to command $1.25 for 
their output. However, should the 
strike agitation fall they figure that 
following April 1 all steam sizes will 
be a drug on the market, with most of 
the manufacturing plants well stocked. 


ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


Although a general cold spell has 
been felt all over the eastern part of the 
United States it has not to any large 
extent affected the demand. Most of 
the companies are operating on part 
time and the work is so divided that at 
all of the collieries of a company the 
men will have equal opportunity to 
work. 

The Jermyn Coal Co. which has been 
shut down for a number of months has 
resumed work. The men went back at 
their old rates of pay. This is the com- 
pany that tried to get their men to 
accept lower wages. 

There has been some stiffening of in- 
dependent prices due to the cold spell. 


BOSTON 


Domestic sizes are in somewhat bet- 
ter demand as a result of the recent 
cold weather. Retail business slumped 
promptly, however, when the cold spell 
was over, but there is beginning to be 
enough concern over possible labor 
trouble to induce a little more buying. 
All sizes are in plentiful supply and for 
re present no extra demand is looked 
or. 








CHICAGO 


There is no great activity in the 
anthracite market. Prices are holding 
reasonably firm, with the demand fairly 
good. Anthracite, however, is receiv- 
ing a great deal of competition from 
smokeless West Virginia coal, princi- 
pally on account of the vast difference 
in price. 





BALTIMORE 


Ater ten days or so of real activity 
due to the heavy snowstorm a let-down 
in buying has come in the trade. De- 
liveries were difficult and expensive, 
Snow drifted four feet deep in places 
and lay 26 inches deep on the level. 
The present winter is now expected to 
prove one of the lowest consumption 
periods in the history of the trad». 


COAL AGE 
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New England 

















Buying Is Moderate ; 
Railroads Stock Some 


This Improves All-Rail Movement 
But Reserves Are So Big That Nobody 
Worries About Impending Strike— 
Prices Are Easy. 


New England markets are not tak- 
ing much additional tonnage. Mod- 
erate buying prevails, although the 
ail-rail receipts are slightly improved 
due to a little stocking by railroads 
and utilities. The present sluggish- 
ness in manufacturing circles, 
coupled with the fact that reserves 
are good precludes much buying in 
the face of the threatened strike. 
The buyer is also aware of the fact 
that the water-borne coals will be 
available at that time, barring par- 
ticipation by the rail unions in the 
miners’ controversy. 

Prices are easy. Marine freights 
have stiffened because of the conges- 
tion caused by recent severe weather 
along the coast. 


Inquiry for steam grades has dropped 
off. The market is again as quiet as 
early in January and there is a dis- 
position among buyers to await develop- 
ments, A week ago there were a num- 
ber of inquiries in the market, but only 
a relatively few purchases resulted from 
these. 

At Hampton Roads there is practi- 
cally no change in quotations. There is 
an ample supply on hand for what boats 
arrive and apparently there is no diffi- 
culty securing spot coal on short notice. 
On-car quotations for Inland delivery at 
points like Boston and Providence are 
raintained on about the same level as 
the latter part of January. 

Competitive bids for supplying from 
8,000 to 15,000 tons to Massachusetts 
Insane Hospitals showed a range of 
$6.15@$6.35 per gross ton, on cars Bos- 
ton and Providence, ash and B.t.u. be- 
ing submitted from 5 per cént and 
14,600 up. All-rail quotations on the 
same business varied from $2.25@$3.50 
per gross ton at mines, the ash run- 
ning from 5 to 7 per cent and the B.t.u. 
from 14,500 to 14,850. if 

Marine freights, Hampton Roads to 
Boston, have now risen to about $1.25 
on vessels and barges of 2,500 tons up- 
ward, while smaller craft have been 
quoted recently as high as $1.50. This 
is a very material advance over freights 
that were quoted a fortnight ago and 
is due partly to strike talk but very 
largely to a temporary shortage on spot 
bottoms. For seven or eight days be- 
cause of adverse weather, boats were 
unable to sail from Hampton Roads and 
the result is an abnormally large fleet 
now. on the way here with more or less 
demurrage in prospect. When some of 
these boats start out light from here 
looking for charters, it is expected rates 
will recede somewhat. 

The demand for Pennsylvania grades 
continues very light, although move- 


ment on contract has somewhat im- 
proved. The railroads are taking sup- 
plies in larger quotas and these require- 
ments together with gas companies ac- 
count for better receipts. Prices remain 
unchanged and are shown in the Weekly 
Review. 

Doubtless moderate buying will con- 
tinue, particularly on smokeless coals, 
and to that extent the market this 
month will average better than during 
January. Industries are really in no 
better shape, however, and consumers 
are taking coal only to be safe on sup- 
ply during the spring months. Reserves 
are still large and the threatened tex- 
tile strike is likely to ease off pur- 
chases the next few days. 








Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 


The coke appears a shade softer, but 
probably only because additional evi- 
dence of the condition has chanced to 
crop out. The chief news of the week 
is that two contracts for furnace coke 
for shipment over February, aggre- 
gating about $16,000 tons, have gone at 
less than $38. The spot market, quot- 
able lately at $2.75, is still at that fig- 
ure, though possibly this could be 
shaded 5c. or 10c. 

Operators are turning their attention 
still more to coal as a broader demand 
is expected on account of the suspen- 
sion at the union mines April 1. One 
large operator would not consider fur- 
nace coke sales even at much above the 
present market and is unwilling to in- 
crease foundry coke business. Another 
operator gave up two customers, result- 
ing in the fresh sales reported above, 
preferring to use his mining capacity 
this month against sales of coal. 

The Courier reports production in the 
week ended Jan. 28, at 56,790 tons by the 
furnace ovens and 33,560 tons by the 
merchant ovens, a total of 90,350 tons, 
an increase of 3,800 tons. 


UNIONTOWN 


The impending strike in the union 
coal fields continues to overshadow any 
development in the Connellsville field 
and it is now evident that the strike 
talk has commenced to have a definite 
relation to market conditions. Prices, 
however, are unchanged because those 
consumers, who are preparing for the 
future, are seeking to buy for future 
delivery, while operators are declining 
to quote prices ahead. 

Tonnage of any grade of coal handled 
here can be obtained at nominal prices 
but it does not have a great demand. 
Isolated sales are reported at $1.30@ 
$1.40 for steam coal and byproduct 
$1.60@$1.80. 


BUFFALO 


Jobbers report few inquiries for any 
grades of coke except domestic, which 
is moving moderately. The furnaces 
appear to be fully supplied for some 
time. Quotations are: $4.15 for 72-hr. 
Connellsville foundry, $3.15 for 48-hr. 
furnace and $2.75 for stock, with 
chestnut for house use $3.75. 








COAL AGE 





Eastern Inland 











Buyers Show No Haste 
But Now Appear Uneasy 


Consumers Begin To Measure Reserve 
Piles Against a Possible Strike Short- 
age—-The Check-Off Is Main Issue in 
Union Fields. 


Buyers are rather leisurely in mak- 
ing overtures for much additional 
tonnage. There is, however, a grow- 
ing undercurrent of uneasiness about 
safeguarding reserves for the period 
of expected trouble with the union 
mines. The lagging start in stock- 
ing is caused by the sluggish indus- 
trial situation which is only improv- 
ing very slowly. Railroads and public 
utilities are the only ones so far to 
take definite steps toward amplify- 
ing their reserves. 

The slight increase in business is 
going largely to the non-union fields. 
Pittsburgh producers have posted 
their new wage scale. The elimina- 
tion of the check-off appears to be 
the main issue, as the men have made 
relatively little complaint about the 
prospective reduction in rates. 





CLEVELAND 


Important inquiries for storage coal 
are coming in and prices for steam 
grades are beginning to stiffen as the 
probable coal strike of April 1 draws 
nearer. Buyers are biding their time, 
feeling that any strike that may occur 
will be short. Coal operators are not 
inclined to discourage that attitude just 
now. In fact little effort is being made 
by some sellers to obtain orders at pres- 
ent prices on the strike argument. 

A number of operators have with- 
drawn from the market until Feb. 15. 
With the market rising they are keep- 
ing their orders for delivery down to 
four or five days ahead. Losses have 
been so serious in recent months, that 
advances expected to come soon will 
offer the only opportunity of recouping. 

All buyers are not holding off. In- 
quiries for from 2,000 to 5,000 tons for 
delivery by March 10 are appearing. 
Even so, buyers are shopping around 
and looking for the best prices to place 
their storage coal orders. The lack of 
snap to the industrial situation is an- 
other factor contributing to the rather 
lagging start in the buying movement. 
Operators fully expect that when the 
buying does start it will come with a 
rush. More coal is being mined and 
shipped than one month ago. Slack is 
quoted at $1.60@$1.75. Mine run is 
quoted up to $2 and #-in. lump at $2.10 
@$2.15. 





PITTSBURGH 


There is considerably more inquiry 
than a week ago, but actual buying is 
searcely any heavier. The inquiry is 
chiefly to the adjacent non-union fields. 
Transactions in Pittsburgh district coal 
continue very light. Prices quoted are 


the same as for a long time past and 
represent no more than cost, with the 
present U. M. W. scale. Slack, which 
goes as a byproduct at whatever it will 
bring, is a shade easier for gas, steam 
slack being unchanged for several 
weeks. 

While the general if not the uni- 
versal opinion is that there will be a 
mining suspension April 1 at the union 
mines, buyers seem, to be in no hurry 
to stock, and apparently feel that there 
is plenty of time left. Even the non- 
union districts are not working full at 
present, so that they could take on addi- 
tional business during the suspension. 

The common opinion is that the wage 
scale offered by the operators, and which 
is posted at mines as a direct com- 
munication to employees, is the limit 
the operators will pay, but it is felt at 
the same time that the rates would 
probably not prove especially objection- 
able to the men. The chief point at 
issue is the check-off. 

Connellsville mine run steam coal is 
freely offered at $1.50 and has sold at 
considerably less in a few cases. The 
best Connellsville gas is bringing as 
high as $2. We quote the Pittsburgh 
district market unchanged except for a 
decline of 10c. in gas slack to $1.60@ 
$1.70. 





COLUMBUS 


There is a better demand for steam 
sizes as manufacturing is going for- 
ward more actively. Public utilities are 
buying fairly well and some business 
from railroads is also reported. Prices 
have not advanced to any extent, except 
in the case of Hocking screenings. 

Retail prices are steady at former 
levels, but demand has eased up. There 
is little demand for domestic coke. 

Production is increasing under the 
influence of better buying. But the 
non-union fields of West Virginia and 
Kentucky are profiting more than Ohio 
fields. Operations in the Hocking Val- 
ley have been about 23 per cent while 
Pomeroy Bend, Cambridge and Crooks- 
ville are not producing any larger per- 
centage. 

A suspension on April 1 appears to 
be more certain than ever. As a result, 
a better buying movement, both for 
steam and domestic grades, is expected 
the latter part of February and early 
in March. 


EASTERN OHIO 


Production during the week ended 
Jan. 28 was 319,000 tons, a decrease of 
7,000 tons under the output of the pre- 
ceding week. Association mines in- 
creased operations, working about 40 
per cent of full time and producing 
around 50 per cent of capacity. 

Steam users as yet fail to respond 
to the warning signals of a strike. In- 
creasing discussion anent differences 
between operators and the unions, how- 
ever, is giving rise to some concern, 
and inquiries are more active. 

The business trend has improved to 
such an extent that railroads are ex- 
periencing increased traffic. The pre- 
diction is made that once the demand 
for reserve fuel gains a little mo- 
mentum, a car shortage will develop 
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within a short time. This was demon- 
strated last October, and “bad order” 
cars have not received much attention 
during recent months. 

While traffic is showing improvement, 
this has not yet been reflected to any 
appreciable degree in the current de- 
mands for railroad fuel but it is con- 
servatively estimated that the roads 
are taking something over 40 per cent 
of the output at the present rate of 
production. 

A survey of the general situation at 
this time resolves itself into the con- 
clusion that the coal mining business 
is simply “marking time” awaiting 
developments. Spot prices on various 
grades show little change except that 
slack has recovered from its recent 
sinking spell, moving from $1.50 up to 
$1.60@$1.65. 





DETROIT 


Consumers of steam coal are not dis- 
playing the interest in the market that 
might be expected, in view of the pos- 
sibility of a suspension of mining opera- 
tions in the union districts about April 1. 
Buying is generally in small amounts 
and irregular. 

Some buyers are counting on being 
able to provide for their requirements 
from the output of the unorganized min- 
ing districts, in the event of a strike. 
The low consumption basis seems to 
lend support to the theory that enough 
coal will be obtainable from non-union 
fields to satisfy requirements. 

Four-inch West Virginia lump _ is 
quoted $2.60@$2.75, two-inch lump, 
$2.25, egg, $2, mine run, $1.65, nut and 
slack, $1.25. Three-inch lump from Ohio 
is $8, 14-in. lump, $2.75, egg, $2.25, mine 
run, $1.90, nut and slack, $1.60. Pitts- 
burgh No. 8 13-in. is $2.35, three-quarter 
lump, $2.25, mine run, $2, nut and slack, 
$1.65. Smokeless lump and egg is $3@ 
Soe: mine run, $2.15, nut and slack, 

25. 





BUFFALO 


Not many shippers report any im- 
provement in demand, and so much coal 
is in sight and so many mines are ready 
to start up that prices probably will 
not tumble when buying starts. 

A better market is likely to free any 
amount of coal that does not now come 
here. Then there are mines running 
everywhere that do not figure on a 
profit: If the men can be provided 
with enough to live on and the mines 
are kept in good running order it is 
all that can-be expected. 

The able jobber, who has the confi- 
dence of both operator and consumer, 
is doing some business at a profit. All 
other members of the trade are making 
little headway. 

Quotations remain unsteady at $2.75 
for Youghiogheny gas lump, $2.50 for 
Pittsburgh and No. 8 lump, $2.25 for 
Allegheny Valley and other mine run 
and $1.50@$1.75 for slack, adding $2.36 
to Allegheny Valley and $2.51 to other 
coals for freight. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Railroad fuel continues to constitute 
the bulk of the output, which amounts 
to approximately 50,000 tons a week. 
Spot buying is almost at a standstill ex- 
cept for a few lump orders. In general, 
however, retailers seem to be well 
stocked. Companies producing nothing 
but commercial coal are working only 
a day or so a week. With the demand 
so insignificant, prices are barely hold- 
ing. 
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Cincinnati Gateway 





Backwash from North 
Hits Cincinnati Market 


Public Utilities and Retail Trade Both 
Stimulate Production — Credits Are 
Made So Cautiously That Movement 
Is Slowed. 


Heavily sold Northern and West- 
ern markets have created a backwash 
of smokeless coals at the Cincinnati 
Gateway which has softened that 
market. Public utility buying has 
stimulated the movement of steam 
bituminous while a more active retail 
distribution has aided domestic pro- 
duction. Credits are being made 
cautiously and this tends to restrict 
the movement. 

There is a _ growing tendency 
among the men to take a wage cut, 
but this is being vigorously opposed 
by union officials. 





CINCINNATI 


A softening market for smokeless 
coals has followed the heavy movement 
made recently. As a result run of 
mine dropped to around $1.75. Lump 
and egg still hold at $3. Nut, how- 
ever, followed the run of mine in its 
decline and screenings are weaker. 

The calm in steam and domestic bitu- 
minous business has not affected prices 
much. There has been quite a notice- 
able entry of public utilities into the 
market and this has stiffened. Ken- 
tucky operators are still offering their 
slack at 25c. to 50c. below the market 
set by West Virginia, though it does 
not seem to speed up orders to any 
great degree. 

Collections have been getting: slower 
and slower and are bothering a great 
number of the firms. Some are in- 
clined to the belief that the failure of 
response to urgings indicates that the 
worst of the pinch of hard times is on. 

Retail business has been exceptionally 
good with the local firms, the recent 
cold spell calling for heavy replenish- 
ments and the increase in the gas rates 
forcing a number of new orders where 
the equipment allowed the use of coal. 
Smokeless prices are: lump $8; run of 
mine $7; slack $5.25. Bituminous lump 
is $6.50. run of mine $5.25, and slack 


$4@$4.75. 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 





Owing to high mining costs, it was 
not possible for this region to make 
any headway in increasing production 
and consequently the output remained 
at about 7,500 tons a day, comparatively 
few companies operating. There is a 
disposition on the part of some miners 
to accept lower wages, but officials of 
the union have set their hand against 
any cut. About all that remains are a 
few contract orders not sufficient to 
warrant operations more than a day or 


so a week. With the spot demand so 
slim, prices are low. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan production is still hovering 
around 40,000 tons a day, much of it 
being on a contract basis. Some addi- 
tional business is coming into the dis- 
trict by virtue of the talk of a general 
strike. A few spot orders are being 
placed for prepared but even this busi- 
ness is not in as large a volume as the 
cold weather would warrant. There is 
no briskness in steam buying. 

Mines in the Williamson field are pro- 
ducing about 40 per cent of capacity. 
There is comparatively little spot buy- 
ing, except for an occasional order for 
lump. The greater portion of the coal 
produced is either for railroads or is 
moving to Western points on contract. 
Prices show no signs of advancing. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


As idleness had been most pronounced 
in the New River field for a time, the 
improvement in production has been 
more marked than in any other smoke- 
less field. With an increase in produc- 
tion, however, there had been a soften- 
ing of prices. There is a larger move- 
ment to Tidewater, for bunkerage and 
coastwise markets. Much of the pre- 
pared coal is moving to Western mar- 
kets. 

Tug River production is now about 
60 per cent of capacity, the increase 
being traceable to a somewhat better 
Tidewater demand. Much of the pre- 
pared coal is going to Western markets. 
In anticipation of a stronger demand, 
improvements are under way at a good 
many plants. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas production is climbing 
slowly upward, having now reached 
more than 300,000 tons a week. More 
coal is moving to Eastern markets, 
however, and particularly to Tidewater. 
Some of the tonnage is also for by- 
product purposes. Western shipments 
are large. There is a little more spot 
buying but as so much more smokeless 
is going into the market prices have 
been a little weaker. 

Tug River production is proportion- 
ately large, ranging above 90,000 tons 
a week. There is a little more activity 
in the spot market. The bulk of the 
product is moving Westward to by- 
product plants and steel mills, although 
there is a small tonnage being shipped 
for bunkerage purposes. 





SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


The Bell-Harlan fields have doubled 
their coal production recently. Unoffi- 
cial L. & N. figures show that there 
are now between 600 and 700 cars going 
out daily. This indicates a production 
rate which is 70 per cent of maximum. 

Demand for all grades is better, due 
to cold weather and stocking for a 
strike. Coal men here expect a slow 
but sure industrial revival this spring. 
Plenty of coal is now available at low 
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Observers feel, however, that 
prices will not decline any further. 
They now are: Block, $2.75@$3; egg, 
$2@$2.25 and slack, $1.15@$1.25. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Production is on an upward trend, 
having reached over 42 per cent of po- 
tential capacity. The increase is attrib- 
uted in part to fear of a strike and 
also to a slightly better demand for 
lump coal. The demand for screenings 
is not quite so strong nor are prices so 
firm. As a matter of fact, there is 
little activity in the buying of steam 
coals. 


prices, 





West 





KANSAS CITY 


Warm weather hit the retailers last 
week. Domestic deliveries slumped, but 
demand on the operators continues 
fairly strong. Steam plants want to 
store nut coal and demand for that 
grade exceeds the production. There is 
a big break in slack and prices are 
erratic. 

The delivered price on Illinois slack 
is less than on Kansas coals which is 
running up the number of “no bills.” 
On the other hand, Illinois egg and 
lump has advanced while there is no 
change in the Kansas price for domestic 
grades. 

If there is any one thing more than 
another that needs stabilizing, not only 
for the benefit of the producer but con- 
sumer as well, it is the coal business. 
The banker criticizes the operator when 
he sells his coal at less than cost for 
he is therefore unable to take up his 
paper and the public condemns him in 
no uncertain terms when he takes ad- 
vantage of the situation to recover his 
losses. 





SALT LAKE CITY 


With the moderation of the weather 
the retail business is falling off. Stocks 
are low in the city. 

The mines are more active than they 
have been for months. Many are of the 
opinion that a strike will come on April 
1. Railroads operating in the mountain 
territory are storing coal on this ac- 
count. The Rio Grande Western has 
200,000 tons in its terminal yards in 
Colorado and 52,000 tons in Utah. The 
U. P. is also taking precautions. One 
coal company has already cut its wages 
25 per cent without causing any trouble. 

Operators have been able to dispose 
of more slack than for some time, but 
there is still a big surplus of this on 
hand, the demand being for the larger 
sizes. 





DENVER 


Although weather conditions were 
more like winter, production decreased 
at the close of January. Retail dis- 
tribution is slow and uncertain. 

Bituminous mine prices have dropped 
$1 per ton. Some operators had dif- 
ficulty in meeting this cut of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. Rockvale bitu- 
minous lump, following a reduction in 
wages in the Canon City district, was 
reduced to $10.25, and nut to $9.75. 
Routt County bituminous lump is $10.75, 
the difference being in freight, while 
bituminous nut is $10.25. Lignite is 
retailing $6.50@$9.50. 
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Chicago and Midwest 








Domestic Market Fair 
In Spite of Warmth 


Premium on Coal in Transit—Moderate 
Buying in Steam Trade—Railroads 
Store Some—Many Purchasers Seek 
Non-Union Connections. 


Warm weather has brought some 
cancellations but the domestic situa- 
tion is still good in the Midwest. 
Coal in transit is even bringing a 
premium. The steam business has 
picked up as moderate reserve buy- 
ing starts. Railroads are storing 
cheap coal whenever possible, but 
little business has been closed, con- 
sidering the propinquity of April 1. 
Many steam buyers, however, are 
quietly casting about, in an attempt 
to make non-union connections. 

The announcement of the Indiana 
operators advocating a Sweeping re- 
duction in wages makes the proba- 
bility of a strike even more certain. 
Should John Lewis be able to join 
forces with the railroad brotherhood 
the consequences to the unprepared 
coal consumer would be serious. 


For a few days last week the weather 
was mild. The coal market responded 
almost instantly, and a great many 
operators received telegrams calling for 
cancellations. However, the large ton- 
nage booked by the operators during 
the last cold spell gave them a substan- 
tial surplus to work on. 

The domestic market is strong, espe- 
cially lump and egg sizes. In nearly 
every case these two sizes are bringing 
the full circular price. Large whole- 
salers have placed standing orders with 
Some operators, calling for a certain 
number of cars per day, to be shipped 
on consignment to different distributing 
points. The mood of the retailer is 
simply this: he wants to place orders 
but only with the understanding that 
his order will be filled at once, conse- 
quently car numbers are at a premium. 

Steam coals took a slight turn for the 
better, in spite of the increase in pro- 
duction. Some of, the larger industries 
are buying very cautiously, and from 
four or five different sources, the idea 
being to accumulate a_ storage pile 
which will permit them to operate for 
approximately 60 days. The opinion 
appears to be if there is a strike at all 
it will be of from one month to six 
weeks’ duration. Some coal men, how- 
ever, feel that a strike will last con- 
siderably longer than six weeks. One 
large railroad has been quietly buying 
up cheap coal since the middle of De- 
cember, and this is being stored at a 
division point in the West. 

Illinois and Indiana operators are 
having no difficulty with their men, 
who are showing a willingness to work 
whenever the opportunity occurs. A 
new element, however, was put into the 
labor situation a few days ago, when 


the United Mine Workers appealed to 
the Railway Brotherhood with the sug- 
gestion of pooling their interests. 
Should anything be worked out along 
these lines it may bring great disaster 
to the country. In well-informed circles 
it is very largely doubted that there 
will be any co-operation between the 
miners and the railroad men. 





CHICAGO 


Indications point to a quick revival 
of the trade, as the increased activity 
of the market is being noticed by nearly 
everyone. Producers are receiving tele- 
grams by the dozen, and telephone calls 
from wholesalers, demanding car num- 
bers on orders already placed, or seek- 
ing to place orders for future shipment. 

The United Mine Workers, from all 
present indications, intend to put up a 
strong fight, that wages cannot readily 
be reduced without a struggle. The 
situation is confronted with difficulties. 
There are those in the Chicago trade 
who claim that if there is a strike it 
will only be from a month to six weeks 
in duration. They base their opinion 
largely on the fact that the economic 
trend is toward lower wages, conse- 
quently lower production cost, and that 
the United Mine Workers will not be 
strong enough to withstand the over- 
whelming forces at work on the present 
economic situation of the country. 

The labor leaders, however, have to 
go through a certain amount of strike 
talk and a lot of noise in order to retain 
their following; hence, all this talk 
about increased wages, etc. Contrasted 
with those who claim the shut-down 
will be of only a month’s duration, are 
those who think that it will, perhaps, 
be the worst coal strike in the history 
of the country. 

The weather softened last week, but 
this did not have much effect in 
the domestic market, as the previous 
cold snap created a demand so great 
that the mines of the Middle West have 
not had an opportunity to take care 
of it. Cold weather has again appeared 
and it is expected that the domestic 
market will show signs of greater 
strength, 

A tendency on the part of the indus- 
trial buyer to stock coal has developed 
lately. Some companies in southern 
Iilinois have reached a point where they 
are unable to take orders for more 
screenings. As the first of April draws 
nearer it seems likely that steam coal 
prices will be much in excess of those 
quoted today. 

One of the large distributing com- 
panies, specializing in smokeless coal, 
issued a circular at $1.75 for mine run. 
This circular brought in considerable 
business. It is believed, however, that 
the same circular, quoting a price of 
$2, would have produced the same re- 
sults,. principally on account of the cold 
weather. West Virginia and Kentucky 
coals are in fair demand and agents are 
receiving many inquiries nowadays in 
regard to shipments to move forward 
after April 1. In short, the steam buyer 
is casting about to make a connection 
with a non-union mine. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Carterville field is suffering a short- 
age of lump whereas last week it was 
in surplus while egg and nut were 
short. 

Prices current are: Screenings $1.50 
@$1.65 lump, egg and nut $4.05 to re- 
tailers, $3@$3.25 to the steam trade, 
and $2.75 to railroads. About half the 
mines are still idle. Only the railroads. 
are storing. 

Conditions in the Duquoin and Jack- 
son fields are somewhat similar, ex- 
cept that working time is not so good. 
Several destitute cases among miners 
have been reported, especially where 
sickness prevails and the county au- 
thorities are being called upon to aid 
in the matter of food, clothing and fuel. 

The Mt. Olive situation is fairly good 
because of an unusually good movement 
to the Northwest and Kansas City. 
Screenings are $1.50 and domestic sizes, 
$3 @$3.50. 

The Standard field which shipped 
lump heavily during the cold weather 
and piled up other sizes cannot now 
get cars until the no bills are shipped. 
Several mines have been idle on this 
account. Current prices are: Two-inch 
lump $2.25@$2.40; 6-in. lump, $2.50@ 
$3; 3 x 6 in. domestic egg, $2.50@$2.75; 
steam nut and egg, $1.85@$2.10; mine 
run, $1.85 and screenings 85c.@$1. 


ST. LOUIS 


Weather conditions have made busi- 
ness good for the retailer. Demand 
still continues to show preference for 
the cheaper grades, slighting anthracite 
and smokeless. Coke has slowed up. 

While the domestic coal demand 
locally has been good, it has slumped in 
the country. Steam locally is easy. The 
buyer is gradually getting a certain 
storage on hand without creating any 
excitement on the market, and screen- 
ings slumped off from $1 to 85c. 

There is no country demand for 
steam, although some _ considerable 
steam coal is moving to Chicago and 
some to the Northwest, but these ship- 
ments are light in comparison with 
other years. 

Retail prices are firm, as follows: 





Cartervilla oa. ae See $7.50@$7.75 
Mt Olives 725 2G . Ca ee 6.25 @$6.50 
Standard witligAbete.. Geet. bee 5.25 @$5.50 
West Virginia smokeless...... 12.25 
Byproduct: coke *.3.; a.6-, eee 10.50 
Gashouse’ coke: 20. 4). s Jie aeee 9.75 
Anthracite chestnut ......... 16.00 
Anthraciteere a2. a. aed eee 15.50 
Anthracite “erate” 22. cae ee 15.50 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Owing to the colder weather the trade 
showed a shade more activity than 
usual. However, toward the end of 
the week the activity died out after 
orders were filled. 

The T. H. I. & E. Traction Co. was 
in the market for 300 cars of Indiana 
coal. It is understood that a bid of 
$1.90 was offered and accepted on part 
of the tonnage. The coal is for stor- 
age purposes. 

Coal buyers do not show much inter- 
est as a result of the impending strike. 
& was rather expected that strike news 
would cause a greater demand for stor- 
age coal. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Western Kentucky is again operating 
only about two days a week. Retailers 
are again finding things slow. How- 
ever, industrial demand is better and 
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a few concerns are stocking because of 
the impending strike and because prices 
are not going down. 

Operators of the field argue that 
prices are now as low as there is any 
possible chance of their gcing unless 
wages are reduced, as they are at rock 
bottom and some mines are down not 
because they cannot get business, but 
because they can’t operate profitably. 


LOUIS viLLE 


Demand for prepared sizes has 
slumped badly, and retailing is dull. 
One of the retail houses has cut the 
market again, quoting eastern Kentucky 
lump at $6, and other grades also 50c. 
lower than the general ,market. 
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Smaller production of lump stiffens 
screenings. Industrial demand is pick- 
ing up slightly, and better inquiries are 
reported, as industries are ‘getting 
busier, and some of them are stocking 
a little coal against a strike. 

It is believed that present prices will 
continue for some weeks. There is 
little prospect of lower prices without 
more wage reductions, although there 
are some rumors concerning further re- 
ductions in eastern Kentucky. West- 
ern Kentucky in most instances is pay- 
ing the full union scale, except where 
some private agreements have been 
made. There have been some reduc- 


tions in wages reported from Tennessee 
also. 












Northwest 








Coal at Head-of-Lakes 
Moves in Big Volume 


Snappy Weather Causes Stir on Docks— 
Retailers Turn Stocks Quickly— 
Shaky Credits Stabilize—Steam Buy- 
ers Feel Safe 
Northwestern markets have quick- 

ened with snappier temperatures. 
Domestic coal is moving off the 
Head-of-the-Lakes docks in heavier 
volume, but orders from retailers 
indicate that quick turnovers in 
stocks are the rule. The average 
retailer is keeping his stock pile at 
the minimum of current require- 
ments. This helps the credit situa- 
tion which has been shaky all sea- 
son in the outlying districts. 

Steam buyers are still lethargic, as 
industrial activity remains at low 
ebb. Consumers see the heavy dock 
supplies and are lulled to a feeling 
of immunity from the effects of the 
impending miners’ strike. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Neither the prophets of a severe win- 
ter nor those of an exceeding mild one 
have been able to claim a 100 per cent 
record so far this winter, for there has 
been some of both. 

But so far as the general selling de- 
mand was concerned, it has been rather 
fitful much of the time. When the 
weather was severe, there was a rush of 
orders—most of which would have 
come in a few days later on, had mild 
weather prevailed. In either case, the 
buyers waited until the last moment 
possible before buying. Severe weather 
brought their needs to a head earlier. 

On the other hand, the big thing in 
the view of the coal wholesalers and 
retailers of the Northwest is the ton- 
nage for the season. Insofar as that 
is increased, the trade will be benefited, 
whether the increase comes in a steady 
gain or in sudden expansions. The 
former method is easier to handle. But 
it is the total tonnage which is going 
to count in the season’s record. If 
enough of an increase is developed, 
there will be a lesser amount on hand 
on which to work against the spring’s 


could establish it. 


Of course the strike is a 


conditions. 
foregone conclusion, but it is far from 
certain that it will necessarily mean 
any great effort on the part of buyers 


to get under cover. With conditions 
presented to them quite as serious as 
heretofore, they have shown a serene 
indifference whether they bought or 
not. Nor is there the slightest indica- 
tion that they will be alarmed when the 
strike sets in’ For spring will be in 
sight then, and the general sentiment 
is that “they should worry” over the 
outcome. 

Despite the weather of January, and 
its possible counterparts in February, 
coal buying is reluctant and ¢onfined 
to narrow volumes. Retailers are stay- 
ing close to shore, in handling their 
needs. Steam buyers cannot be per- 
suaded to stock beyond a very narrow 
total for the neagr-present, and other 
consumers make it a point of honor not 
to have much more than 15 minutes 
supply ahead, when a new delivery 
arrives. The past week being the end 
of the month, saw much delay in order- 
ing, to get past the first, when there 
was the usual pickup. 

General commercial conditions, which 
will do more for the coal market than 
the weather, remain rather dormant. 
Manufacturing is confined to small 
volume, and the fuel consumption is 
small. Once in a while a plant which 
has been down, starts up, but there 
still remain many which are running on 
part time, and under limited production. 

The local coal market is weak and 
uncertain. The advance of 50c. made 
by one dock company on soft coal, has 
apparently had little effect upon the 
general situation, as others made no 
effort to follow the advance,—as much 
as they would like to do so, if they 
A retail advertise- 
ment appeared lately quoting Franklin 

County nut. 2 x 3-in. at $10.25. West 
Virginia splint at $9.75 and steam coal 
at $8.75. 


DULUTH 


A possible advance in screenings and 
strong prices all around were the feat- 
ures of the Duluth-Superior harbor 
market last week. Some dealers are 
trying to get $4.25 for screenings. 
Retail collections are better throughout 
the Northwest, according to credit 
bureau statistics. Dispatch from the 
docks is the best in many years. A 
large portion of the coal going out is 
taken by the railroads themselves as 
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protection against a possible shortage. 

A terrific storm is raging at present 
here and it is possible that a distinct 
demand for coal will be felt because 
of it. Consumers complain of the price 
of anthracite, but coal men here have 
partly offset this with statements show- 
ing the increased cost of production as 
well as in every step from mines to 
furnace. It is stated that there will 
be no further drop in hard coal, be- 
side the one recorded recently, until 
April 1 at least. 





MILWAUKEE 


The coal movement continues fairly 
good, following the recent cold spell, 
which injected a little caution into con- 
sumers. Shipments to the interior are 
not what they should be, however. 
Some of the anthracite cargoes which 
have been held afloat were drawn upon 
during the past week, stocks in the 
sheds evidently having been reduced 
sufficiently to provide storage roon. 
Prices are steadily maintained on both 
hard and soft coal and on coke. 

Milwaukee consumers are not worry- 
ing about a strike. It is estimated that 
there is now on hand, on the docks 
and afloat, 418,800 tons of anthracite, 
and 1,107,400 tons of soft coal. Jobbers 
who handle rail coal exclusively say 
they are capable of meeting any 
emergency. 

Testimony in the hearing before P. 
Carter, examiner for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in the complaint 
of the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce, that freight rates on coal from 
Milwaukee to North Dakota, and be- 
tween Duluth and other Northern points 
and North Dakota are prejudicial to the 
interests of Milwaukee, was completed 
on Jan. 31. The evidence will be placed 
before the commission for a decision. 








South 





BIRMINGHAM 


The acute dullness which set in prior 
to the holidays last year is still hold- 
ing sway and the hoped-for improve- 
ment in demand with the new year 
has not developed. Basic conditions 
have undergone no change which would 
increase coal consumption and buying 
is still hand-to-mouth. 

Expiration of contracts held by the 
Southern Ry. in the Illinois field has 
helped mines in this district holding 
contracts with that road, as allotments 
on such contracts in the way of de- 
liveries have been increased. No im- 
provement is noted in bunker demand. 

The weather has been such as to 
create a steady but moderate domestic 
demand and most retailers will do well 
to clear their yards by April 1. This 
leaves a very restricted market for the 
producers and little new business is 
being booked at the mines. 

Quotations are practically the same 
as reported a week ago. 





VIRGINIA 


Mines are producing at the rate of 
about 53 per cent of capacity or ap- 
proximately 100,000 tons a week. The 
rate of production is higher on the C. C. 
& O., averaging almost 65 per cent. 
There is a little new business accruing 
as a result of the strike forecast but 
the greater part of the production is 
still moving on contract. 


i) 
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News Items 


From Field and Trade 





ALABAMA 


The Montevallo Mining Co., operating the 
mines at Aldrich, Shelby County, has filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy in the 
Federal Court in Birmingham. Liabilities 
are given as $574,048.47 and assets $658,- 
600. Referee E. H. Dryer named Val J. 
Nesbitt, a local attorney as receiver, who 
was instructed to operate the properties 
with interruption. Included in the liabil- 
ities is a bond issue of $368,000. W. S. 
Lovell is president of the company and 
head offices are located in Birmingham. 
The mine is worked by state convicts and 
was necessarily forced to operate regard- 
less of market conditions. It is understood 
the company had been stock-piling coal for 
some time and has a large supply on hand. 
The product is a high-grade domestic fuel 
and has enjoyed a wide market in normal 
times throughout Southern territory. 


COLORADO 


In disposing of a number of industrial 
cases the Colorado Industrial Commission 
terminated jurisdiction in the wage dis- 
pute arising at the Colorado Fuel & Iron 


Co.’s_ steel mills at Pueblo. holding that 
the 10 per cent reduction effected by the 
company on Jan. 1, met with the ap- 


proval of employees. Present wages paid 
at the Pueblo steel mills are still in excess 
of those paid by competing steel corpora- 
tions in the East. The effect of the reduc- 
tion was a resumption of work, which will 
require the coke plant to operate at ca- 
pacity. 


ILLINOIS 


The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Illinois Union Coal Co., was held at 
Carnville, recently. Directors elected were 
as follows: R. S. Levett, W. A. Herriman 
and F.. W. Sharkse, all of New York and 
Alexander M: Crawford, of Carlinville. The 
company owns coal fields south and east 
of Carlinville, which at the present time 
are undeveloped. 


The Sunnyside Mining Co. has been in- 


corporated with capital of $100,000. The 
offices will be in Chicago. Incorporators 
are T. H. McElvain, J. W. McElvain and 


James W. McElvain. 


Upwards of 6,000 acres of coal land lying 
between Oraville and eastward of Ver- 
gennes is being leased. This area has been 
drilled for the No. 1 and No. 2 seams of 
Big Muddy gas coal. It is understood that 
the upper seam No. 5 will be passed up 
for the lower and better coals. Top and 
bottom is bringing $150 per acre while the 
coal itself is averaging $50, where the sur- 
face is not taken. The proposed mine will 
be between the Illinois Central and Mobile 
& Ohio roads and will be owned by an 
operator in the present Big Muddy field. 


INDIANA 


Reassessment of coal properties in Vigo 
County are as follows: Eureka Block Coal 
Co., from $68,090 to $174,620; Ferguson 
Coal Co., from $80,010 to $146,080; Burnett 
Coal Co., from $56,850 to $71,290; Durand 
Coal Co., from $11,890 to $32,000; Clovelty 
Coal Co., from $300,000 to $230,000; Craw- 
ford Coal Co, from $8,990 to $21,220; Coal 
Bluff Mining Co., from $515,000 to $510,- 
500; Jackson Hill Coal & Coke Co., from 
$97,320 to $202,930; Lower Vein Coal Co., 
from $88,330 to $181,000; Neutral Coal 
Producers Co., from $170 to $1,000; Miller 
Coal Co., from $33,450 to $29,000; Otter 
Creek Coal Co., from $25,590 to $66,390; 
Shirkie Coal Co., from $20,320 to $34,500; 
Sanford Mining Co., from $6,930 to $14,- 
570; Riley Coal Co., from $1,850 to $5,000; 
Pine Ridge Mines Co., from $24,320 to 
$53,150; Miami Coal Co., from $270,890 to 
$717,945 ; Vigo Mining Co., from $6,140 to 
$50,070; Vigo Coal Products Co., from $14,- 
500 to $16,290; Sugar Valley Coal Co., 
from $44,180 to $75,000; West Clinton Coal 
Co., from $7,800 to $2,830; Tighe Coal Co., 
from $18,220 to $5,000; Vermillion Coal 
Co., from $32,020 to $49,230: Willow Creek 
Coal Co., from $7,500 to $21,000; Deep Vein 
Coal Co., from $62,810 to $181,300; Black 
Hawk Mining Co., from $84,000 to $93,- 


450; Bickett-Shirkie Coal Co., from $87,- 
560 to $49,250; Fauvre Coal Co., from $738,- 
690 to $79,890; Fontanet Coal Co., from 
$3,650 to $5,475; Glendale Coal Co., from 
$19,270 to $60,280; Grant Coal Mining Co., 
from $66,640 to $150,000; Indiana Coal & 
Gas Co., from $709,680 to $920,520. 


KENTUCKY 


D. S. Riddle, of the Riddle Coal Co., 
Chattanooga, was a recent visitor in Pine- 
ville. 


Harry J. Hood, of the Loony Creek Coal 
Co., Detroit, was visiting the Harlan sec- 
tion recently. 


The Sackett-Speed interests, Louisville, 
which own the Byrne & Speed Coal Co., 
some large mining companies, cement mills, 
ete., have purchased additional coal proper- 
ties in southeastern Kentucky, known as the 
Frost holdings of Harlan County, along with 
the Pucketts Creek R. R., and land of the 
Kentenia Corporation at the head of Cat- 
rons Creek, resulting in holdings- of about 
8,000 acres of coal land in that district. 


The Canone Creek Coal Co., has closed its 
mine again after operating with a short 
force of non-union men. About a hundred 
miners went on strike when the company 
refused to reinstate two fired loaders. The 
company had been paying union wages, but 
was not under contract. The mine has been 
picketed, and the company has decided to 
stay down for a time, rather than have 
trouble. 


MINNESOTA 


A Twin City report announces that the 
Northern Pacific Railway will open up coal 
fields around Forsyth, Mont., after the ex- 
haustion of its mines at Red Lodge, per- 
haps two or three years. The coal around 
Forsyth is an excellent quality, quite suit- 
able for engine fuel. There is said to be 
a field around Billings, equal in size to 
the Pennsylvania fields. The company will 
furnish its Montana section from these 
mines, and its Washington divisions from 
the Washington mines. The Eastern sec- 
tions will be served from the docks on Lake 
Superior. 


MISSOURI 


; The Central Missouri Coal & Mining Co. 
is installing q steam shovel on the leases 
near Holt Summitt. 


The Mosby Coal Co. has started the 
sinking of a shaft for the mine at Mosby. 
The company has 2,294 acres leased and it 
is capitalized at $150,000. 


The Plattsburgh-Bibbard Coal Mining Co. 
reports that the engine house, work shop 
and tipple of the company’s mine at Vibbard 
have been destroyed by fire. Rebuilding 
will not take place until a lower operating 
cost is in sight. 


The Home Coal Co., Macon, has leased 
another mine to fifty of its miners who will 
operate on the co-operative plan. This mine 
is located on the Burlington R. R. and has 
been closed for over a month, 


NEW YORK 


The Coal Trade Club of New York jis the 
name of a lunch club formed by represen- 
tatives of thirty-four companies. It is the 
intention to hold luncheon on the first and 
third Wednesday of each month at the 
Whitehall Club. Addresses on coal, sales- 
manship, etc., will be delivered. The of- 
ficerg are: . Herman, Pilling & Co., 
chairman; P. A. Paddock, Dexter & Car- 
penter, assistant chairman; Wesley Lieb, 
W. A. Marshall & Co., secretary; Joseph F. 
Lockwood, treasurer and chairman of com- 
mittee on arrangements; Lloyd G. McCrum, 
W. H. Bradford & Co., chairman member- 
ship committee; and A. R. Davidson, Blaine 
bebe) Co., chairman of speakers commit- 
ee. 


The Dominion Asbestos & Rubber Cor- 
poration, has moved the executive offices to 
1780-82 Broadway. The company will re- 
tain the present store and shipping office at 
67 Murray St. 
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The Electrie Storage Battery Co. is con- 
solidating its various New York offices. The 
Exide Battery branch has been moved to 
the New York branch office, 23-31 W. 42nd 
St., which will hereafter be the headquarterg 
also of the export sales department. 


The Phoenix Coal Company, Inc., New 
York, annouces the association of William 
W. Davenport, Jr., in the general anthracite 
and bituminous coal business. 


C. W. Watson, president of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., has been elected to the Board 
of Directors of the Metropolitan Trust Co., 
of New York. 


There has not been as large a response 
as expected to the letter sent out to the 
members of the old Tidewater Coal Ex- 
change suggesting a plan to determine the 
proper basis of demurrage charges by em- 
ploying a force of accountants to clear up 
the records. The letter was drafted by a 
committee consisting of . A. Marshall, 
chairman ; John Crichton, of the Johnstown 
Coal & Coke Co., and Harry J. Hughes, 
New York representative of E. Russell 
Norton. 


OHIO 


James A. Rellly, president of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce, has been re- 
elected president of the Cincinnati Retail 
Coal Merchants’ Association. William Ul- 
land is its vice-president. 


The Moore Fuel Co., Columbus, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to 
deal in coal at wholesale and retail. In- 
corporators are J. W. Moore, Hugh Ride- 
nour, Frank Gould, E. J. Durham and L. 
H, Fitzhugh. 


The Main Island Creek Co., and the Nor- 
folk & Chesapeake Coal Co., recently took 
retailers ‘and other handlers of their coals 
on separate tours of the West Virginia 
fields. Both started from Cincinnati. 


The L. & W. Coal Co., Wellston, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to 
mine and sell coal in the Jackson Field. In- 
corporators are George M. Leonard, Jr., 
Albert H Weisheimer, A. S. Leonard, Wil- 
liam Beabont and Hazel Stroth. F 


The Midway Coal Co., has been chartered 
with a capital of $15,000 to mine and sell 
coal in the Pomeroy Bend District. Among 
the incorporators are A. Kasper and F, J. 
Leifheit. 


The Corven Coal Co., Saltillo, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $15,000 to 
mine coal. Among the incorporators are 
D. N. Postlewaits and D. B. Corven. 


Demand for a trial by jury of the in- 
voluntary bankruptcy proceedings brought 
against it by the Tildesley Coal Co., Cin- 
cinnati, and others, was filed in United 
States District Court last week by the 
Mohio Coal & Mining Co., Cincinnati. It 
also filed an answer to the creditors petition 
denying it is insolvent or that it committed 
an act of bankruptcy in connection with re- 
ceivership ‘proceedings filed in Common 
Pleas Court for Hamilton County July 7, 
1921. As further defenses it is alleged that E. 
M. Poston and John B. Johnston, as re- 
ceivers of the Interstate Coal & Dock Co., 
had no legal authority to Join in the peti- 
tion, and that as all of the petitioning credi- 
tors had notice of the receivership they are 
stopped from maintaining this action be- 
cause the petition in bankruptcy was not 
filed more than four months ago. 


United States District Attorney James R. 
Clark recently filed in United States Dis- 
trict Court at Cincinnati a motion for the 
dismissal of the suit filed last September 
by the Houston Coal Co., of West Virginia, 
against the United States for recovery of 
$314,000 alleged to be due on coal. re- 
quisitioned by the Navy department from 
April, 1920 to and including February, 1921. 
In his motion Attorney Clark contends the 
petition does not contain allegations show- 
ing that this court has jurisdiction and 
does not set forth a cause of action against 
the United States. In this suit the plaintiff 
sought to recover the difference between an 
allowance of the Government of $4 a ton 
and the market price ranging from $8 to 
$23 a ton, together with damages alleged 
to have been occasioned through the Gov- 
ernment’s action in requisitioning the coal. 


OKLAHOMA 


Claude Sturgeon has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Samples Coal Mining Co., of 
McAlester, on plea of A. U. Thomas, 
trustee. The mine will be operated under 
the receiver. Attorneys for the plaintiff 
alleged that the company had _ failed to 
meet its payroll due Jan. 1, and that this 
condition had been brought about through 
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inability of the company to market a large 
quantity of coal now loaded and standing 
on the company’s tracks. 


The Rock Island Coal Mining Co., of 
Hartshorne, is one of the few companies 1n 
Oklahoma that is producing coal in normal 
quantities. This company, with three mines 
near Hartshorne, is now turning out 2,700 
tons of coal a day. The mines are being 
operated on full time, six days a week. 


J. W. Kineaid, has resigned as president 
of the Miners National Bank, Henryetta, 
to become actively engaged in coal opera- 
tions. 


The Oklahoma School of Mines at Wil- 
burton, announces that a special course of 
study for mine superintendents, pit bosses, 
gasmen and hoisting engineers will soon be 
offered. The instruction given will be placed 
within reach of every miner who desires to 
prepare to pass the state examination for 
these various positions. The course will in- 
elude purely practical problems along mine 
ventilaton, mine timbering, mine gases, mine 
pumping and hoisting problems. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


John Ira Thomas has been appointed 
mine inspector of the thirteenth bituminous 
district and Thomas F Curry and John 
Whitehouse were namec as a board to 
examine all applicants for certificates of 
qualification as mine foremen, assistant 
mine foremen and mine bosses in the 
thirteenth district. All are residents of 
Cambria County. 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co., is having plans 
prepared for a housing development for 
miners at its Library properties. The in- 
itial construction will comprise about sixty 
dwellings. Work will be commenced at an 
early date. 


Joseph Blackburn, manager for W. H. 
Bradford & Co., of Morgantown, spent a 
day or so in Pittsburgh on business during 
the pre-holiday week. 


Among recent appeals dismissed by the 
compensation board are as follow: Michael 
Earley, Dunmore, vs. Pennsylvania Coal Co., 
Seranton. George W. Wenrich, Cressona, 
vs. Buck Run Coal Co., Minersville. Julia 
Druga, Harrisburg, vs. Mather Collieries Co. 
(Pickands, Mather & Company). This was 
an appeal by the defendant from an award 
of compensation by Referee Cummings, Dis- 
trict No. 5, and the board in a brief opinion 
affirms the findings of fact and conclusions 
of law of the referee. 


Benjamin Chaplin, of the Chaplin Col- 
lieries Co., was a visitor in the Pittsburgh 
market during the latter part of December. 


The North America Coal Co., of Mor- 
gantown, was represented in the Pittsburgh 
market a short time ago by C. D. Jenkins, 
of Morgantown. 


J. M. Humphrey, president of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., met with an automobile 
accident recently, as a result of which he 
broke two bones in his ankle. 


Machinery valued at $50,000 was des- 
troyed by fire recently at the Avella Mine 
of the Pittsburgh & Meadow Lands Coal 
Co., Avella, near Washington. Plans are 
under way for immediate replacement. 


The most drastic manifestation thus far 
of the lack of demand for coal was given, 
when the East Point Coal Co., operating the 
mines at Pond Creek, issued orders for an 
indefinite suspension. The fires were drawn, 
and every arrangement made for closing 
down the mines for a long period. 


~ J. L. Maicomson has been appointed man- 
ager of the Philadelphia office of Dexter & 
Carpenter, Inc., effective Feb. 1. 


: The Roberta Coal Co., a concern organ- 
ized a year ago by Johnstown business 
men, but which had been kept from the 
public, made itself known recently when a 
reorganization was effected. General of- 
fices are located in Johnstown while opera- 
tions are between Garway and Mahaffey, 
Clearfield County. Officers elected at the 
recent meetings are: President, Dr. Louis 
Franke; secretary-treasurer, Francis Ch 
Martin; general manager, I. B. Williams. 
The officers with the following form the 
board of directors: David Ott, P. L. Car- 
penter, Maurice Berney, James A. Graham, 
H. A. Slick and J. A. Dutra, the latter of 
La Jose. 


The Consolidated Fuel Co. at Pittsburgh 
has contracted for local trade bins and ref- 
use disposal machinery. 


Robert Charlton, of South Brownsville, 
has resigned his position at Alicia No. 1 
Mine of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., and ac- 
cepted the position of salesman for the 
Graselli Powder Co. 
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UTAH 


In order to obtain information for use 
in the proper apportionment of Government 
lands into leasing units under the terms of 
the Leasing Act of 1920 a party of the 
United States Geological Survey, under the 
direction of KE. M. Spieker, made a detailed 
study last summer of the thickness and dis- 
tribution of the coal beds and the quality 
of the coal in the Wasatch Plateau, Utah. 
The area most thoroughly studied and map- 
ped lies in the eastern part of the plateau, 
between Wildcat Canyon, in T. 13 S., R. 8 
B., and the-mouth of Huntington Canyon, 
in T. 17 S., R. 7 E. The Geological Survey 
has published a report of these investiga- 
tions that will be furnished any one desir- 
ing it. 





VIRGINIA 


Ancillary receivers have been appointed for 
the Northern Transportation Co., operators 
of tugs and barges in the New England coal 
trade. The company, according to proceed- 
ings filed against it by the Old Dominion 
Marine Ry. Co., and other creditors, is sub- 
ject to claims of approximately $70,000 
from ship repair plants. 


It has been announced from the general 
offices of the Flat Top Fuel Co. that the 
Newport News and Norfolk branch offices 
have been combined and that C. J. Hoilman 
has been appointed as manager of the Nor- 
folk office. He was manager of the Newport 
News office and prior to going to Newport 
News was connected with the general of- 
fice of the company at Bluefield. He has 
been named as the successor to H. B. Hol- 
land who has been transferred to New York 
where he becomes Eastern manager. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Arguments have been heard in the Court 
of Claims on the demurrer of the govern- 
ment to the suit of the Coronado Coal Co., 
which seeks to recover prices in addition to 
those allowed by the Navy under com- 
mandeering orders during the war. 


F. M. Feiker, vice-president of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., who for the past 
eight months has been assisting Secretary 
of Commerce Herbert Hoover in the reor- 
ganization of the department, has resigned. 
Mr. Feiker has not, however, completely 
severed his relations with the secretary or 
the department. He has been appointed 
a special agent of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, to continue in a 
consulting capacity the work he has been 
rendering. 


Engineer Commissioner Keller of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia told the House Committee 
on Appropriations that there was no ad- 
vantage in shipping coal by canal. He had 
investigated the matter several years ago 
when there was a rail transportation short- 
age and found that only 200,000 tons of 
coal could be handled on the barge canal 
in a season, which he classed as a “drop 
in the bucket.’ Representative Johnson, 
Kentucky, said the B. & O. had a controlling 
interest in the C. & O. canal to Washing- 
ton and fixed the rates on coal to corre- 
spond with the rail rates. 


The Department of Commerce has re- 
quested Congress to pay a claim of $271 to 
the Consumers Coal Co., for damage to its 
wharf by collision of a light vessel at Bruns. 
wick, Ga., last October. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


W. A. Wilson, who has been associated 
With the interests of Colonel T. H. Houston 
in the Thacker field for a number of years, 
has become the general superintendent of 
these interests, effective Feb. 1. 


J. B. Clifton, head of the Raleigh Smoke- 
less Fuel Co., at Beckley, will spend the 
next few months in South America. 


The Nelson Fuel Co. of Lewisburg has 
increased its capital stock, following action 
of its stockholders and authority granted 
by the Secretary of State, from $500,000 
to $1,000,000. The authorized capital stock 
of the William Dempster Coal Co., of 
Charleston, a comparatively new company, 
has also been increased from ($50,000 to 
$150,000. ’ 


L. C. England, who has been acting as 
sales manager of the Fairmont Mining 
Machinery Co. has been appointed assistant 
general manager of the company. Leonard 
Sergeant is the new sales manager of the 
company. Although formerly connected with 
this concern as sales engineer, he had been 
for about a year associated with the Hunt- 
ington Supply & Equipment Co., with head- 
quarters at Beckley. 


Several changes have been made in the 
personnel of the operating department ot 
the Consolidation Coal Co. in the West 
Virginia district. John O. Riggins who has 
been superintendent of several of the com- 
pany plants has been transferred to the 
department of tests. He has been suc- 
ceeded as superintendent at Mines Nos. 26, 
57 and 85 by B. G. Ash, who has been 
superintendent at Mines Nos. 21 and 91. 
E. B. Courtney has become the superin- 
tendent at Mines Nos. 21 and 91 succeed- 
ing Mr. Ash. Mr. Courtney was superin- 
tendent at Mine No. 32. He is succeeded 
at that post by C. H. Higginbotham who 
has heretofore been superintendent at 
Mines Nos. 51, 66 and 40. 


Eugene H. Arnold, president of the Ran- 
dolph Colliery Co. of Elkins, is spending 
some of the winter months at DeLand, Fla 


Governor E. F. Morgan has reappointed 
R. M. Lambie, as chief of the Department 
of mines for the four years ending Dec. 31, 
1925. The present head of the West Vir- 
ginia Mining Department was appointed by 
Governor Cornwell a few years ago when 
W. J. Heatherman resigned to become 
identified with the Cleveland Cliffs Iron 
Co. Mr. Lambie has had extensive exper- 
ience in the New River and other fields. 


What eventually promises to be the great- 
est coal operation in West Virginia, is being 
developed at Three Forks, a mining com- 
munity near Lundale. Coal will be taken 
simultaneously from 52 openings in the 
same coal seam. Depression in the industry 
has retarded development of the operation, 
but the entire project is expected to be 
finished in two years. The operation is one 
of the newest sponsored by the Lundate 
Coal Co., interests, of Which Géorge M. 
Jones, a well-known coal operator, is gen- 
eral manager and a large stockholder. 


Harman Woodward has been appointed 
as Southern agent of the Pocahontas Coa] 
Sales Co... and of the Glen Alum Fuel Co., 
Mr. Woodward will make his headquarters 
at Bluefield. For a time Mr. Woodward 
was in charge of the business of Westor 
Dodson & Co., at Bluefield and for fiftee: 
years he has been associated with compan- 
ies in the Pocahontas region. 





WISCONSIN 


James J. McGuigan of the Milwaukec 
Coke & Gas Co., left New York recently 
for Sumatra on a business mission. 


Plans are completed for reorganization of 
the Interstate Coal & Dock Co., which was 
bid in for $350,000 by C. H. Mead, secre- 
tary of the creditors’ committee acting for 
the creditors of the company. The new 
company will have capitalization of about 
$3,000,000, with some of the largest pro- 
ducers in the United States numbered 
among its stockholders. The plans of the 
new company contemplate enlargement and 
improvement of the Green Bay dock with 
other improvements looking to the handling 
of a greater tonnage. Included among the 
stockholders of the new company are: 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 


OUTPUT FOR YEAR 1921 
Vancouver Island District 


5 1921 1920 
Western = Puels 2. 2. s+. 599,000 626,633 
Corporation of Canada. 

Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd. 
Comox = ier » Saas 426,354 455,914 
S. Wellington 82,700 90,309 
Extension . 209,876 196,405 
Nanoose_ Collieries. ..... 48,500 32,500 
Granby Cons. M., S. & 
ge COn Be ste Setar tarts 266,817 201,589 
Pacific Coast Coal 
VEIT cies st GM spas istes dots 94,904 
Total iid lL Ooo ma. 61, OOS. 
Crow’s Nest Pass District 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal 
Co. 
Goal Creeke tar. crete: 431,686 431,783 
nf Fed V2) es oe 5 290,122 265,592 
Corbin Coal & Coke Co. 74,773 151,014 
ER Ota gee wits clemeavie ces <feie 796,581 848,389 
Nicola-Prineceton District 
Middlesboro Collieries. 73,319 87,602 
Fleming Coal Co....... 34,886 Lp a eae 
Coalmont), Coal. Co....... 72,689 8,983 
Princeton Coal Mining 
Oil toe Pate ele hayek 13,114 20,717 
Telkwa, Coal Co, sais. ety 5 1,40¢ 
"HOt Le, f sieteta-e ond) se 3x 55 194,008 150,824 
Total for the field.....2,623,836 2,697,467 








Trafhic News 


In the case before the I. C. C. involving 
intra-state rates on bituminous’ coal in 
Ohio, the Public Utilities Commission of 
Ohio and the State of Ohio contend that any 
advance in the rates on coal from and to 
points within Ohio in excess of 40 per cent 
will be discriminatory to Ohio and should 
not be allowed. The jurisdiction of the I. 
Cc. C. over these rates is also questioned. 

In a brief in its case the J. L. Mott Co., 
asks the commission to establish through 
rates on bituminous coal from B. & O. 
points to Trenton for Pennsylvania delivery 
the same as are in effect for Philadelphia 
and Reading delivery. The railroads reply 
in a brief that this would diminish the ef- 
fective use of cars, impair distribution, slow 
down movement and operate to the disad- 
vantage of the public. Attention is called 
to difficulties arising from _a two-line haul 
as contrasted with a one-line haul. 

The West Side Fuel Co., of Lansing, has 
complained against unreasonable and illegal 
demurrage charges on coal at Lansing, 
Mich. 


The suspension of coal rates granted by 





thest: CC) Dec. .6y lowering the rates on 
coal from Wyoming mines to points in 
Utah, thus enabling dealers in Wyoming 


coal to compete with the Utah dealers, was 
the subject of a hearing conducted in Salt 
Lake City, Feb. 6. 

The I. Cc. C. has suspended until March 
24 proposed reduced rates on coal to Kan- 
sas (City, “Mo. 

The Lackawanna Steel Co., in a complaint 
alleges unreasonable rates on coal and coke 
from the Reynoldsville, Pittsburgh, Con- 
nellsville and related coal fields to Buffalo 
and vicinity. 

The Zion Institutions and Industries, of 
Zion, Ill., have complained against un- 
reasonable rates on bitumonous coal from 
mines on the Evansville, Suburban and 
Newburgh and Evansville and Ohio Valley 
railways to Zion, Ill. 











Recent Patents 


Safety Device for Mine Elevators. John 
S. Barnette, Jr., Broughton, Penn., 1,398,- 
216. Nov. 22, 1921. Fitted March 16, 1920; 
serial No. 366,318. 

Trail Coaler. Samuel L. Bouldin, Os- 
wego, Kansas, 1,398,833. Nov. 29, 1921. 
Filed Oct. 16, 1920; serial No. 417,354. 

Mine-Car Controlling Mechanism. George 


Foster, Bicknell, Ind., 1,398,896. Nov. 29, 
1921. Filed Aug. 14, 1919; serial No. 
317,491. 


Drag-Scraping Apparatus. William E. 
Hale, Fort Washington, Penn., assignor to 


R. H. Beaumont Co., Philadelphia, Penn., 
L898i89T” Nove 29,619215 Jiled\ Beb; e115 
1920; serial No. 357,768. 

Rock-Drill Sharpening Device. Joseph 
H. Hines, Auburn, Calif., 1,397,960. Nov. 
22. 1921. Filed March 28, 1919; serial No. 
285,808. 

Adjustable Straightedge Plumb = and 
Level. Philip T. Fagrie, Seattle, Wash., 
1,898,183. Nov. 22, 1921. Filed April 29, 


1919; serial No. 293,542. 








Publications Received 





Coal and Coke Mixtures as Water-Gas 
Generator Fuel, technical paper 284, by W. 
W. Odell, gas engineer, has been issued by 
the United States Bureau of Mines. De- 
tails are given of studies recently made at 
Davenport, Ia., in co-operation with the 
Illinois State ‘Geological Survey and the 
Engineering Experiment Station of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in which very satisfactory 
results were obtained with the use of coke 
and [Illinois bituminous coal in the manu- 
facture of water gas. Copies may be ob- 
tained by applying to the Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. F 


A book entitled “The Shipping Board and 
Our Merchant Marine,” is being distributed 
by The Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
of the City of New York. The booklet 
presents an analysis of the situation now 
existing in the United States, wherein the 
Shipping Board constitutes an important 
factor in the economic situation of the 
country. 


COAL AGE 


The Miners’ Safety and Health Almanac 
for 1922 has been issued by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, in co-operation 
with the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. The almanac was compiled by R. C. 
Williams, passed assistant surgeon, U. S. 
Public Health Service. The almanac is 
freely illustrated and contains many articles 
by experts in safety, health and sanitation 
problems. Copies may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


Year Book of the National Association of 
Cost Accounts. Contains practical subjects 
of cost information. Non-members of the 
association can secure copies, price $3, by 
sending remittance to the association, 130 
W. 42nd St., New York City. 








Trade Catalogs 





Pawling & WHarnischfeger Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., distributed a novel piece of 
printed matter at the Chicago Good Roads 
Show, in the form of two disks with an 
eyelet in the center. By moving the upper 
disk in a circle the various booms that may 
be used with the Pawling and Harnischfeger 
8 in 1 machine are shown. 


Circlet 600 Volts “Snuf-Are’ Type A 
Safety Switcehes.—Circular No. 52. The 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., Plainville, Conn, 
Pp. 10; 34 x 6 in.: illustrated. This switch 
is the same as the regular 600 V Knife 
Switch except that it has a swinging mould- 
ed barrier which extinguishes the arc by 
preventing side flare and immediately cut- 
ting it in two. 

Quigley Fuel Systems.—Catalog No. 12. 


Hardinge Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
City. Pp. 48; 8% x 11 in.; illustrated. Des- 
cribes methods of preparing, transporting 


and burning of pulverized fuels, with plant 
layouts and description of the Unit Milling 
Plant. This catalog will doubtless be use- 
ful to the engineer designing power plants 
or furnaces requiring considerable quanti- 
ties of heat. 


Chicago Pneumatic Dry Vacuum Pumps.— 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Bulletin 710. Pp. 28; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated, 
Describes how through the elimination of 
inlet valves, as well as through the use of 
the Simplate discharge valve, clearance has 
been minimized.—Advertiser. 

Hoists, Electric and Steam for Mine 
Service.—Pittsburgh Mining Machinery Co., 
Pittshburehbae 1 H-101.:,.Po: 2; Sk act anes 
illustrated. Describes factors entering into 
the problem of selecting correct hoist. 








Association Activities 


Monogahela Coal Association 


The Monogahela Coal Association, com- 
posed of operators along the Monongahela 
Ry. and its connections jin northern West 
Virginia, has been organized, for the pur- 
pose of bringing the members into closer 
touch with each other respecting problems 
peculiar to the field in which they operate. 
The members companies are already affiliat- 
ed with the Northern West Virginia Coal 
Operators’ Association, which embraces the 
entire Fairmont field. 


The officers of the new association are 
as follows: W. E. Watson of Fairmont, 
president; B. M. Chaplin, vice-president; J. 
B. Hanford, treasurer, and Harry C. Owen, 
acting secretary. All of the officers except 
Mr. Watson reside in Morgantown. George 
S. Connell, general manager of the Pitts- 
mont Coal Co., a Connellsville company, 
and A. Q. Davis of Uniontown, were Fayette 
County men elected on the board of direc- 
tors. 


Tug River Operators Association 


Much opposition developed at the annual 
meeting of the association, held at Welch, 
to the bill proposing to establish a fuel 
yard at Washington, the sentiment being 
expressed that this might be a preliminary 
step toward bringing the coal industry into 
the realm of politics. Announcement was 
made after the meeting that “it was felt by 
a number present that this was a move on 
the part of some politicians that may re- 
sult in the establishment of all sorts of 
bureaus for coal, merchandise and what 
not all over the country.’’ Operators also 
gave consideration to the Ohio rate case 
and devised plans to fight the attempt to 
widen the differential on railroad rates on 
all coal going West. 


The following executive committee was 
elected for the year: A. B. Rawn, of Hunt- 
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ington; A. F. Leckie, of Welch; J. T. Wil- 
son, of Bluefield; H. E. Harman, of Taze- 
well, Va.; H. A. McCoy, of Twin Branch ; 
George Wolfe, of Beckley; H. F. Warden, 
of Bluefield ; L. Epperly, of Bluefield ; C. H. 
Harman, of Tazewell. The following of- 
ficers were elected by the executive com- 
mittee: A. B. Rawn, president; A. F. 
Leckie, vice-president ; C. C. Morfitt, secre- 
tary; J. T. Wilson, treasurer. A. B. Rawn 
and C. C. Morfitt were designated as the 
representatives of the district on the execu- 
tive committee of the West Virginia Coal 
Association. 





Northeast Kentucky Coal Association 


The fourth annual meeting of the asso- 
Ciation was held at the Ventura Hotel at 
Ashland, Ky., Jan. 26, there being an un- 
usually large attendance at the annual 
gathering. It was pointed out during the 
meeting that through association activity a 
through rate has been established to New- 
port News for export and trans-shipment 
beyond the capes. The association went on 
record as opposing a production tax on 
coal and urged all interested to do all 
within their power to defeat the enactment 
of this or any other such class legislation. 

A resolution was carried unanimously 
providing that the following counties might 
be embraced in the association: Boyd, 
Greenup, Carter, Rowan, Elliott, Lawrence, 
Martin, Johnson, Morgan, Magoffin, .Floyd, 
Pike, Knott and Letcher. The association 
went on record as approving the adoption 
Cas American valuation plan in the tariff 
vill. 

The following officers and members of 
the executive committee were elected: 
Charles W. Connor, Esco, president; EB. R. 
Price, Consolidation Coal Co., Van Lear, 
vice-president ; EK. L. Dailey, Hellier, second 
vice-president ; George B. Archer, Preston- 
berg, treasurer; C. J. Neekamp, Ashland, 
secretary. Executive committee: George D. 
Archer, Prestonburg; BE. L. Bailey, Hellier ; 
Chas. W. Connor, Esco; T. S.-Haymond, 
Fleming ; Henry Laviers, Paintsville; E. R. 
Price, Van Lear; F. E. Durham was elected 
as statistician. 





Obituary 





Herbert M. Tower for many years a coal 
merchant in New Haven, Conn., died at 
his home in that city recently. 


Robert A. Powell, coal dealer of Hender- 
son, Ky., died at Louisville recently, follow- 
ing an operation. 


Charles T. Malcolmson, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Malcomson Briquet Hngineer- 
ing Co., died recently in the Grant Hospital, 
Chicago. He was widely known throughout 
the Western states in mining circles. 

Clarence H. Jones, coal operator of Terre 
Haute, Ind., died recently in an Indian- 
apolis hospital. Mr. Jones was 62 years 
old and had been in ill health for nearly a 
year. He was president of the Colora Coal 
Co. and also of the Lenora Coal Co., oper- 
ating mines in Sullivan, Ind. 








Coming Meetings 





Society of Industrial Engineers will hold 
its national spring convention at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich., April 26-28. 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers will hold its midwinter convention in 
New York City, Feb. 15, 16 and 17. Sec- 
retary, F. L. Hutchinson, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will meet on Feb. 20 to 


23 in New York City. Secretary, F. F. 
ahenplens: 29 West 39th St., New York 
ity. 


Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy will hold its annual meeting March 
1, 2 and 3 at Ottawa, Canada. Secretary, 
G. C. Mackenzie, Drummond Building, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. : 

Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Association will hold its next meeting Feb. 
10, 1922, at Knoxville, Tenn. Secretary, J. 
E. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association of 
Ohio will hold its annual meeting on Feb. 
138, 1922, at Cleveland, Ohio; D. F. Hurd, 
Secretary. 


Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute 
will hold its next meeting at the Albany 
Hotel, Denver, Col., on Feb. 20, 21 and 22. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ee SW: Whiteside, 
Denver, Col. ; 
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~ — Why the Check-off~ 
Is Opposed 


OST operators of unionized bituminous coal mines are op- 
posed to the check-off and have stated in COnmpunidations 

to officials of the United Mine Workers of America that they will 
not consent to the continuance of this practice in future wage 


contracts. 


Miners’ union officials are insistent that the check-off shall be 
continued in the bituminous coal fields and that it shall be adopted 


in the anthracite fields where the system never has been in vogue. 


| A 
The check-off is one of the principal points at issue in the pres- 


ent coal controversy and one about which the public has heard 


much but knows comparatively little. 
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Briefly, the check-off is a system whereby the operator deducts, 


or checks off from the miner’s wages his union dues and assess- 


ments, and pays the money to the representative of the union. 


It is a practice found nowhere else in the coal mining industry. 


It places in the hands of the union a means of coercing every- 


one into its ranks. 





~ Contpels Employers to Guarantee 
Union Dues 


1 EN taking his jeb a union bituminous 

coal miner agrees, either expressly or 
automatically, that all of his financial ob- 
ligations to the union, which may include 
national, state and local dues, special as- 
sessments and fines, shall be ‘discharged be- 
fore he receives any return for his labor. 


The system has developed gradually with 
the spread of union influence in the bitu- 
minous coal mines. 


Kt originated when the mine_ workers _ 


obtained sanction for the employment of 
check-weighmen..to keep account of the 


production of each miner as the coal was 
hoisted to the surface. 


These check-weighmen are paid by the 
miners themselves, and it was agreed that 
each miner should contribute a definite 
proportion of his output toward the check- 
weighman’s wages and that the money 
equivalent of this share should be deducted 
from his wages by the operator. 


This plan, it will be noted, originally in- 
volved only the miners who are paid on a 
tonnage basis. The day workers inside and 
outside of the mine were not concerned.’ 


Extension of the System 


ATER it became necessary for the miners’ 

union, in financing some long-drawn-out dis- 

putes with operators, to make assessments against 
the union membership. 


Local unions were instructed by international 
headquarters to have these assessments checked off 


bysthe operators in the fields not involved in the 
disputes.- The miners’ organization was strong 
enough, to force this action regardless of the 
operators’ protest. 


The not unnatural outgrowth of this was the ex- 
tension of the system until today, in the unionized 








bituminous coal mines, all classes of mine em- 


ployes are affected. 

The check-off became part of local wage agree- 
ment in the Central Competitive Field in 1898. 

Prior to that time it had been the custom for 
committees of the local unions to stand at the 
mouth of the mines on the days when union dues 
were to be paid. If a miner did not pay, the com- 
mittee refused permission for him to return 
to work. 


Seen as a Menace 


S has come to be the practice, however, the 

check-off, in the opinion of the union bitumi- 

nous coal operators, constitutes not only a nuisance, 
but a menace. 

It provides the union, the operators say, with a 
huge fund, which can be employed against the very 
people who act as collectors. 

It has been charged and the matter has been 
aired in court, that funds collected through the 
check-off, to the amount of more than $2,000,000, 
have been used in the various attempts to unionize 
the non-union fields in West Virginia and else- 
where. 

It has been charged that this action con- 
stituted an attempt to induce non-union 
miners to violate their contracts with the 
operators and was, therefore, illegal. 

This aspect of the case appealed to the Federal 
district court in Indianapolis to such an extent that 


Made Basis of Indictment | 


HE check-off was the basis on which a Federal 
grand jury at Indianapolis returned indict- 
ments against 226 bituminous coal operators and 
mine workers’ officials, on the ground that it con- 
stituted evidence of conspiracy in violation of the 
Sherman law. 





It was this practice, which often interfered with 
the operation of the mines, which eventually led 
to the operators agreeing to the check-off. 


Union officials interpret the check-off as a “con- 
venient method, mutually agreed between employ- 
er and employe, for collecting dues.” 


If the system had continued to be just 
that, there probably would be no objection 
to it by the operators. 


an injunction was issued restraining the miners’ 
union from using for this purpose funds collected 
by means of the check-off and further restraining 
operators from collecting further funds by this 
means. 

The case was appealed to the Federal circuit 
court and was sent back to the pigirict court for 
review. It is still pending. Bie 


The circuit court held that while ihe evince 


showed that funds derived from thé ‘check-off™% 


had undoubtedly been used for unlayful 
purposes in West Virginia, “quite evidently 
there are many lawful purposes for which the 
dues may be used.” 

The circuit court held further in the matter of 
the district court’s action, not that the injunction 
was unwarranted insofar as any possible illegal 
use of check-off funds’ was concerned, but that it 
was too far-reaching in its effects. 


ee nse 


: f ie 
In view of these conditions, the operators of 
unionized bituyhinous coal mines have expressed 
opposition to ‘continuing a system by which they 


are in the pésition of collecting a fund to be 
employed,;against themselves. 
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A Code for Trade Associations 


OTHING less than a victory for business is the 

acceptance by the Attorney General of the trade- 
association code drawn up by the Department of Com- 
merce and set forth in the letter of Secretary Hoover, 
which, with Mr. Daugherty’s reply, is published else- 
where in this issue of Coal Age (pages 297-99). 

Trade associations have been in more or less of a 
dilemma for months. Their activities under active sus- 
picion following the first news of the government’s 
injunction against the hardwood lumber producers and 
the disclosures of the Lockwood committee in New 
York, they were far from relieved of doubt as to their 
status by the Supreme Court decision in the Hardwood 
case. 

From the start Mr, Hoover has taken a strong posi- 
tion in favor of promoting this line of business activity, 
holding in general that trade associations for the collec- 
tion of certain vital statistics of business are essential 
to the progress of commerce in the present complex 
condition of our industry. In a series of eleven ques- 
tions, covering every practical application of trade 
association usefulness, Mr. Hoover has established a 
code of greatest value to business. The Attorney Gen- 
eral was asked ‘‘May trade associations engage in any 
or all of the activities named without violating the law, 
provided the organization and the activity engaged in 
are not for the purpose of hiding or concealing some 
agreement, contract, ete., to actually restrain trade or 
otherwise violate the anti-trust laws?” 

To which the Attorney General made reply that he 
could “now see nothing illegal” in the exercise of the 
activities, “provided always [the italics are his] that 
whaiever is done is not used as a scheme or device to 
curtail production or enhance »rices and does not have 
the effect of suppressing competition.” This expression 
of view he holds is very tentative and “if in the actual 
practice of any of them it shall develop that competi- 
tion is suppressed or prices materially enHanced” he 
will proceed under the anti-tvust act. 

This is in consonance with the theory that objection 
is to the use that has been made of the associations 
and not to the instrumentality itself. It is important 
to have a clear understanding of the principles set 
forth by the Department of Commerce to which tacit 
approval is given. It is fundamental that the informa- 
tion collected and compiled must be equally available to 
the public, the buyer, as well as to those contributing 
the facts. It is pointed out that in the past the asso- 
ciations giving out their data have been in the minority. 
This must be corrected. 

The support given to the association idea by the 
government is founded on the theory of mutual intea- 
change of information, not only between members of 
a single group but between groups. The coal men must 
promulgate their facts to the buyers of coal, and the 


buyers of coal tell their results for the guidance of the 
coal industry. We are now in position to amplify the 
trade bureaus and proceed ahead at full speed. We may 
be back where we were two years ago, but at least we 
have some assurance of non-interference. 


Collective Marketing and Selling 


S THERE a suggestion for the coal man in the 

farmers’ aid legislation known as the Co-operative 
Marketing bill, recently passed by Congress? This 
legislation authorizes farmers and other producers from 
the soil to aet together in associations, co-operate or 
otherwise, in collectively processing, preparing for mar- 
ket, handling and marketing in interstate and foreign 
commerce the products of their farms. The Secretary 
of Agriculture is to be the sole judge as to when those 
acting under the authority of this act are acting in 
restraint of trade. 

Of the basic industries, bituminous coal, next to agri- 
culture, is the least organized, the most highly com- 
petitive, overdeveloped, overmanned and, on the average, 
uncertain of remunerative return. From such a posi- 
tion it is possible to move in two directions. One is that 
taken by large industries such as steel, automobiles and 
textiles. Consolidation into large, powerful units is the 
first step on this course—the trusts of a few years ago. 
By this process there is developed the financial strength 
to withstand the shocks of depression and poor business 
and the ability to utilize every device for cheapening 
production and distribution. But the very evil it would 
be sought to cure is the chief deterrent to such a pro- 
gram. The soft-coal industry is overdeveloped because 
it is so simple to expand the plant; no one has at- 
tempted a coal company embracing 25 or more per cence 
of the country’s total because it is so easy to open new 
mines to replace those consolidated. 

The alternative is that taken by the farmers. Lack- 
ing the inherent ability to combine ownership into 
jarge units, the farmers now have the undisputed right 
io agrce, combine or what not, for collective selling and 
marketing. In other words, the anti-trust laws have 
been set aside for the farmer. The mannei of the get- 
ting is plain enough—-having a fall-ward looking Con- 
gress, very mindful of the farmer’s interests, the action 
is taken. Not that the country is as yet disposed to 
put the anti-trust laws on the shelf. Nor do we feel 
that this legislation is something to be “viewed with 
alarm.” On the cor:rary, we are hopeful that it will 
give some approximation of the relief its sponsors 
anticipate. 

Perhaps as a result of this experiment a way will 
be found to promote useful combinations, and mayhap 
when the country finds no ill effects from combination 
in one basic industry it will be willing to permit the 
soft-coal producers to make a beginning, even though 
there be no coal “bloc” in Washington. 
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Anthracite Consumers’ Platform 


\HIPPERS have been organized for many years for 
the protection of their interests in freight-rate 
matters, but the ultimate consumer has had little more 
than passing say on such matters as affect the costs 
of transportation in what he buys. A somewhat novel 
trial is being made to unite the consumers of anthracite 
in a concerted effort to reduce the railroad freight rates 
to New York and other Eastern points and to force the 
improvement in the quality of that product that all con- 
sider desirable but that so far has not been effected 
by the producers. 

The “Anthracite Coal Consumers’ Association, Inc.,” 
chartered under the laws of New York, is founded on 
the theory that “the consumer is the only person vitally 
interested in reducing the price of anthracite.” Five 
paragraphs cover the program of this new association— 
reduction in freight rates by half; improvement in the 
quality of the product as shipped from the breakers; 
seasonal freight rates to further encourage summer 
buying and storage by consumers; promotion of econ- 
omies in use by admixture of bituminous coal with 
anthracite, and dissemination of knowledge of how best 
to burn coal. 

To such a program, thus broadly stated, no one can 
take serious exception. If after such investigation 
as must be had in such matters the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission finds, as contended, that rates on 
anthracite are too high, the rates should and will be 
reduced, and literally millions of people will be benefited. 
If someone can show the hard-coal producers how to 
remove more of the bone and slate from their’ product 
without at the same time throwing away half of what 
they mine, they will do it. Anyone who has had the 
opportunity of inspecting the new and elaborate break- 
ers in the hard-coal region will appreciate to what 
expense and pains the producers have already gone in 
preparing clean coal for their trade. The art of 
preparing hard coal has made great progress in the past 
twenty years, but it is only proper to say that in the 
opinion of many it has not kept pace with the decrease 
in quality of the coal as mined. That is to say, the 
clean, thick beds of anthracite have long since been 
exhausted and what is being mined today is largely the 
thinner and dirtier beds passed up as unprofitable of 
extraction in the earlier days. We have no doubt that 
if the “Anthracite Coal Consumers’ Association” can 
show the producer how better to prepare his coal, its 
suggestions will be welcomed. It is a mistake to as- 
sume that dirty coal is being shipped from preference. 

On the matter of seasonal rates on coal there is room 
for honest difference of opinion. We are among those 
who hold that such is not the panacea for our coal 
troubles, but that in some instances variable rates would 
prove of advantage, in others a disadvantage. It is an 
undisputed point that seasonal prices for anthracite 
have proven a powerful factor in stabilizing the produc- 
tion, and it is further evident that the ancient 50c. 
summer discount of the producer has ceased, with pres- 
ent high delivered prices, to be the incentive it once 
was for early buying by householders. It is a fair 
question therefore whether it is not now time to in- 
crease this differential to at least a dollar, either by 
lowering still further the mine price in the spring or 
by a combination on seasonal mine and freight prices. 

Education in the use of coal is a well-intentioned part 
of the program, quite properly placed at the tail end, 
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however. Cheaper coal is the shibboleth around which 
this association may gather the consumers, for the aver- 
age householder in the hard-coal burning territory will 
never willing depart from the convenience and cleanli- 
ness of the larger sizes of anthracite in his home. 
Education in the substitution of soft coal and fine sizes 
of hard coal is more likely to come from the producers 
seeking markets. 

The new association seeks to interest consumers of 
the fine sizes of anthracite—the larger users. One point 
in this connection should not be overlooked. The steam 
sizes of anthracite are priced at the mine to meet com- 
petition with bituminous coal at delivered prices. It 
does not seem at all improbable that any decrease in 
freight rate on steam sizes to Eastern markets would — 
be at once absorbed in higher mine prices. Fine anthra- 
cite is a byproduct the sellfng price of which is 
governed by that of competitive fuels, not by cost of 
production. It is true that if the producer realize more 
for his byproduct, he can and will eventually be forced to 
lower the prices of household sizes, which is one of the 
aims of the new association. 


Cold Starlight Nights 


INE operators do well to keep a weather eye to the 
nights having a rimeless frost, when the air is 

both cold and dry and enters the coal mines with an 
insatiable thirst. Perhaps the many explosions which 
we have recently had to record did not all follow such 
nights and it also is true that every cold night or day, 
rimeless or even foggy, does its share toward drying out 
the mines; nevertheless when the nights are cold and 
dry it is well to be especially active in keeping the mines 
wet and free of dust, the shots claytamped, of permis- 
sible powder and not too large or drilled onto the solid. 

If every bright, brisk, cloudless night would make 
the manager of a coal mine as increasingly apprehensive 
of trouble as is a shepherd when he sees in the morning 
a dull red sky, so many of the accidents we are now 
having and have had might not have entered the record. 
Two weeks ago there were three explosions, one on 
Jan. 30 and two on Feb. 2, forty men in all being killed. 
Last week on Feb. 8 another explosion occurred, this 
time at the workings of the Marietta Coal Co. on Pin- 
son Creek, Kentucky. Nine miners were killed, and 
three probably were fatally injured. The explosion 
occurred as the night force went into the mine. 

However, by discussing the dangers of the winter 
months the impression may be given that care is neces- 
sary only in the winter. Far from that being the case, 
explosions are in season twelve months in the year, and 
to avoid them continuous precautions must be taken. 

The lessons learned from the Monongah and Darr 
disasters are, it is to be feared, largely being unlearned 
by miners and managers. Surely these four recent ex- 
plosions, involving abcut fifty lives, should suffice to 
awaken in the mind of everyone the danger that exists 
in a bituminous mine, always and everywhere and to all, 
and especially in Northern climes, during the winter. 

The growth of better methods lives a precarious life. 
One year times are so good that everything is sacrificed 
to steady running and production. The next year times 
are so bad that there is no money to expend on safety, 
and morale fails because work is so irregular. Unless 
safety is made indeed the first consideration of mine 
workers, managers and owners, dust explosions will con- 
tinue to occur with painful frequency. 
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When Should Battery Locomotives Replace Mules and 
When Be Preferred to Trolley Equipment?’ 


Favors Mules in Early Stages, Later Accumulator Locomotive, Then 
Trolley Equipment—-One Battery Machine Saves $7,000 a Year—At 
Lynch Mule Haulage Costlier Than Transportation by Battery Equipment 


By CHARLES E. STUART 
New York City 


storage-battery locomotives for mine haulage were 
manufactured in 1897 or 1898 and were tried out 
in the Pocahontas coal field, but they were not suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to justify their continued use. 
Battery explosions were frequent and caused serious 
damage to the wiring, electrical equipment and the 
clothing and bodies of the motormen. Sulphuric acid 
was used as the electrolyte. : 
Experiments were then conducted with locomotives 
bearing reels of flexible cable through which connection 
was maintained between the motors of the locomotive 
and the trolley wire. At first these reels were turned 
by hand. Later the reels were revolved by contact with 
the wheels of the locomotive, being raised out of con- 
tact with the wheels by a lever, when necessary. About 
1902 the plan of operating the reel by chain and 
sprocket wheels from one of the locomotive axles, as is 
still the practice, was devised. The popular floating 
motor-driven reel had its inception in the Pocahontas 
field prior to 1906. 


S: FAR as I have been able to determine, the first 


RADIUS OF ACTION OF REEL-TYPE IS 500 FEET 


The maximum radius of operation of the reel-type 
locomotive from the point of its connection with the 
trolley wire is about 500 ft. This is ample for room 
work and for certain entry work, but the need for a 
machine that would operate entirely independently of 
the trolley wire was so great that with the development 
of the storage battery renewed efforts were made to 
manufacture a successful storage-battery locomotive. 
About 1908 the gasoline locomotive was introduced. In 
spite of many objections to the use of this type of 
machine for such work, hundreds of these machines 
were purchased, affording excellent proof that a need 
existed for a machine operating independently of the 
trolley. 

About 1913 several large manufacturers sought to 
produce a reliable storage-battery locomotive. For two 
or three years, although a satisfactory battery and 
thoroughly substantial mechanical parts and motors 
were available, the development was slow, because of 
the failure of manufacturers thoroughly to understand 
Mine requirements, including the abuse and rough han- 
dling that mine machinery must undergo and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining proper attention for such machinery. 
The locomotive was insufficiently motored and fre- 
quently that manufacturer got the business whose 
conscience or lack of knowledge permitted him to fur- 
nish the smallest battery or the smallest motor that 
would make a fair appearance. 

In the coal mines having the lowest haulage costs 

*Paper entitled “Storage-Battery Locomotive as Applied to Mine 
Haulage,” to be read before the meeting of the American Institute 


of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, New York City, Febru- 
ary, 1922. 


there will be found: Entry trackage of not less than 40 
lb. weight well supported and well maintained on ties; 
room rails of 20 lb. Cars are of the greatest cubical 
content permitted by the height of the seam (in low 
seams) or (in high seams) by ease of loading; in well- 
managed soft-coal mines, where the shovel is used, cars 
with a cubical content as great as 235 cu.ft. are found. 
The track gage is not less than 36 in. and’ usually is 
over 40 in. The trips contain from 25 to 50 cars and 
the main-haulage locomotives weigh from 10 to 30 tons. 
There is double track on the main headings, good voltage 
at the working centers, the gathering locomotives are 
from 4 to 6 tons, and the workings are concentrated. 

Within the car limits indicated, with a concentration 


ADVANTAGES OF STORAGE-BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES 


of work and with general grades not exceeding 6 per 
cent, the collecting of cars from a number of places 
or rooms and the taking of them to a siding where the 
trip is made up for the heavy locomotives is work suited 
to the storage-battery locomotive. 

Under these conditions, the storage-battery locomo- 
tive containing motors and batteries of ample capacity 
for the actual cycle of duty has the following advan- 
tages: 

1. It is unnecessary to string trolley wire and to 
bond tracks away from the main haulageways. 

2. In thin coal it is unnecessary to brush the top 
or to take up bottom in order to make the roadway high 
enough for the passage of mules. 

8. No time is lost in making cable connections with 
the trolley on entering rooms, or in splicing the reel 
cable when it is cut. 

4. The chance that personal contact will be made with 
the trolley wire is absent. 

5. In a gassy mine, away irom the well-ventilated 
headings, the absence of a spark at the wheel or the 
trolley may be a vital consideration. In those mines 
where safety lamps are required, it is only a matter 
of time before the use of the trolley and reel locomotive 
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FIG. 1. GRAPHIC CHART OF POWER REQUIREMENTS 


This mine-load curve is characteristic of soft-coal mines where 
the demands for pumping and ventilation are light. The haulage 
and cutting loads make frequent peaks which are reduced when 
storage batteries are used. 
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CHARACTERISTIC CURVE OF DEMAND OF 
TROLLEY LOCOMOTIVES _ 


The starting amperage of a heavy locomotive may exceed the 
heaviest amperage used in hauling. 
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for gathering will be prohibited, The storage-battery 
locomotive can be, and is being, made gas-proof and 
the locomotives thus designed will pass the tests of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

6. The speed and haulage capacity of the machine, 
measured in pounds drawbar pull, will enable it to 
displace a number of mules and drivers and should mate- 
rially lower the cost of gathering. 

7. An invaluable consideration is that the storage- 
battery locomotive is independent on idle days of either 
substation or power plant. At such times a storage- 
battery locomotive may be used for handling suppHes 
or for other purposes. 


BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE EVENS POWER DEMAND 


A feature that has been given slight consideration but 
which is one of the most valuable characteristics of the 
storage-battery locomotive is its effect on the power de- 
mand, as shown by Figs. 1 to 4. In Fig. 1 is shown 
a mine-load curve that is characteristic of most soft-coal 
mines, except those with heavy pumping and ventilation 
requirements. Fig. 2 is a characteristic curve of the 
demand of trolley locomotives. The starting amperage 
of a heavy locomotive may exceed the heaviest amper- 
age pulled in hauling. Fig. 3 shows that in the case 
illustrated the relationship of kilowatts consumed to 
possible output at normal rating is 19.35 per cent. It 
will be seen that the capacity of a substation or power 
plant must be related to demands of short duration, 
which invariably are trolley or reel-type locomotive de- 
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In the above chart the relation of the kilowatts consumed to 
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the possible output at normal rating is 19.35 per cent. Such 
ratios are inevitable where trolley-and-reel type locomotives are 
making at intervals big demands for current. 
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mands. By contrast, the demand while charging a 
6-ton locomotive containing the heaviest permissible 
battery will not exceed approximately 15 kw. 

Storage-battery locomotives may be charged outside 
of the day shift, when the demand on the plant or 
substation is light. As a result, the demand of this 
locomotive need not conflict with the demand of the 
trolley-type locomotive or with other demands where 
the plant is well loaded or where the power contract 
penalizes demand. 

A large portion of all power required for coal and 
metal mines is being purchased and converted from 
alternating current to direct current through substa- 
Figs. 3 and 4 show the average efficiency of a 
mine substation during 5 months. In this instance 35 
per cent of power was lost in the process of conversion; 
this figure is above the average. Although this loss in 
conversion for the actual battery charge may not be 
lowered where a small motor-generator set is used to 
convert alternating current to direct current for bat- 
tery charging, as soon as a battery is charged, the 
charging set automatically shuts down; also the heavy 
loss entailed for operating a substation for charging 
purposes is eliminated. 

Storage-battery locomotives are especially suited to 
new or small mines, from the standpoint of both invest- 
ment and operating costs. I am now working on plans 
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It will be noted that the cost per kilowatt hour is little affected 
by the tonnage, so when the tonnage increases the kilowatt-hours 
per ton fall perceptibly. 





for a mine in which alternating current will be used 
for all stationary motor drives and for mining machines. 
For a short time animal haulage will be the cheapest 
form of haulage; but when the economic limit for this 
method of transportation is reached, it is proposed to 
purchase a charging set and storage-battery locomo- 
tives. In many cases with a small mine the storage- 
battery locomotive will be the most economical haulage 
unit for the life ef the mine. With larger develop- 
ment the third step would be the introduction of the 
heavy trolley type of locomotive and the diversion of 
the storage-battery locomotive to gathering. 

The actual over-all efficiency of a storage-battery 
locomotive is lower than the over-all efficiency of the 
reel-type locomotive. The voltage loss between the sub- 
stations or the power plant and the trolley type of loco- 
motive, however, will almost invariably discount this 
advantage. I am inclined to doubt whether either the 
trolley type or the storage-battery locomotive has any 
advantage over the other in the matter of efficiency. 

From the foregoing it may be assumed that within 
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weight limitations I favor the storage-battery locomo- 
tive over the trolley or the trolley-and-reel type. As 
a matter of fact, I consider that each type has its own 
fairly well marked field. To define the limits would be 
exceedingly difficult; they must be determined for each 
mine. For instance, to describe the trolley locomotive 
as a haulage machine and the storage-battery locomo- 
tive as a gathering machine, as the term “gathering” 
is used, a classification that is often made, is unfair 
to both machines. 

The standard trolley type of locomotive is equipped 
with motors of a capacity equivalent to 10 hp. to the 
ton of weight; that is, the 6-ton locomotive will be 
equipped with motors of 60-hp. capacity. The speed of 
this locomotive, at rated drawbar pull, will approximate 
6 miles per hour. A storage-battery locomotive of the 
same weight will be equipped with a motor eapacity 
approximating 4 hp. (maximum) to the ton and having 
a speed, at rated drawbar pull, of 34 miles per hour. 

If from other standpoints a given condition favors 
the storage-battery locomotive and if the cycle of duty 
is within the range of that locomotive and its battery 
capacity, there is little advantage in using a locomotive 
with a greater capacity. It is impossible to apply, how- 
ever, a general rule and J am simply calling attention 
to salient points. A plan of a mime worked on the room- 
and-pillar system is given in Fig. 5. Mules are used for 
gathering and the work per mule per day in the dif- 
ferent sections is given. Were a locomotive to be ap- 
plied to the first right and first left entries, it would 
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FIG. 5. ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT MAP, GALLOWAY COAL 
CO.’S MINE NO. 15 
The scattered workings in this mine do not favor gathering 


by straight storage-battery locomotive but my mule. Where the 
work is so distributed that small units suffice to do as much as 
a large unit, then the small unit—the mule, in short—is cheaper. 
However, the greater mobility of the recent types of combination 
faced and itd ake battery locomotives is making this considera- 
ion less vita 
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SAME MINE AS IN FIG. 


LAYOUT 


In the proposed extension care has been taken to so concentrate 
the workings as to make operation by storage-battery locomotive 
convenient and at the same time profitable. Concentration enables 
one locomotive to replace several mules. 


5 WITH EXTENDED 


be necessary to cover 21 miles per day in order to handle 
119 tons and to displace three mules. The same analysis 
applied to the entire mine will show that the number of 
mules displaced by locomotives would be insufficient to 
justify an investment in iocomotives; in fact, the loco- 
motives would cost more to operate than mules. 

A proposed panel system applied to this mine is 
shown in Fig. 6. We have projected this into the 
unworked area, as a continuation from the present 
limits of the room-and-pillar system. This panel sys- 
tem produces a condition of maximum concentration, 
which is the condition most favorable to the use of 
storage-battery locomotives. 


REPLACES FIVE TO SIX MULES IN INDIANA 


The Queen Coal & Mining Co., of the State of Indiana, 
gives the following comparative results from using 


storage-battery locomotives with the panel system: 


“We are operating No. 4 mine on the panel system 
and aim to keep the trolley partings within 800 ft. of 
the room necks, which means that the battery locomo- 
tives have 800 ft. of entry haulage each way, or 1,600 
ft. to the round trip. The entries and rooms are fairly 
level throughout the mine. The focomotives take all 
loaded cars from the working faces and make up trips 
of six to sixteen cars, depending on the number of 
rooms working in the entry. They then pull the trip to 
the trolley parting, returning with the same number of 
empties as they brought out, in order to keep the turn 
even. The empty cars are left at the room necks and 
pushed to the face by the loaders. 

“The number of ears handled per day by the average 
locomotive depends entirely on mine conditions, such as 
the number of rooms working on an entry and the num. 
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TABLE I—RECORD OF PERFORMANCE OF COMBINATION LOCOMOTIVE AT MINE OF UNITED STATES COAL AND COKE CO., AT LYNCH, KY. 
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28 10 7.00 6.50 22 0.39 91,004 4 59°59 22,751 77) 9,782.98, 7,962.85 5:005.2 % 2 240. 23. M07. 
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31 10 7.00 6.50 24 6.42 106,609 4 60 60 26,652 838 11,460.3 9,328.2 5863.4 2 42 2 55 
2,200,622 Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. a = he 
416.7 mi. 3.2 58.3 59.3 25,236 690 10,851.5 8,832.7 5,551.9 
$203.00 $188.70 670 $11.71 15.4 mi. per day 75 49 87 10 24 30 
per day 
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NOTE—Fixed operative costs in Column 25 are obtained by adding the driver's wages (Column 3) to the coupler’s wages (Column 4) and allowing 12c. daily for motor-house rental and 20 per cent of supervision cost, $1.32 daily for 
interest on investment at 6 per cent, $1.23 for depreciation on locomotive at 10 per cent, $1.62 daily for depreciation of battery, figured on a seven-year life, 60c. daily for supervision cost per locomotive. These items total to $4.89 daily. 
Maintenance costs are obtained by adding to current consumption costs (Column 6), costs of repair parts at $150 per locomotive year, or 41c. per day, cost of labor on repairs, one hour per day or 80c daily, cost of repair shop (20 per cent 


of parts and labor costs) or 24c. daily. 





ber of men working in those rooms. One day all the 
loaders may work while the next day from five to 
forty men may be out; this varies the tonnage and 
work done by the individual ijocomotives. When the 
first storage-battery locomotive was installed, a good 
motorman and trip rider, without difficulty, could 
gather from 140 to 160 cars in 8 hours; as they be- 
came more familiar with the operation of the loco- 
motive the number of cars gathered gradually in- 
creased until as many as 264 cars have been gathered 


in an 8-hour working shift by a locomotive operated 
by a good motorman and trip rider; 200 to 210 cars 
are frequently gathered by one locomotive. 

“The empty cars weigh approximately 1,000 to 
1,200 Ib. and hold from 2,200 to 2,600 lb. net of coal; 
all are of the plain-bearing type. Taking the weight 
of a loaded car as 3,200 lb. and 15 cars per trip, a 
train load weighs 24 net tons, plus 5 to 53 tons for 
the locomotive. Thus, 220 tons net of coal are gath- 
ered and hauled to the parting per day by a locomotive 


gathering 200 cars. Unfortunately, due to our small 
cars, our turnover is very large for the tonnage 
hoisted. 

“Taking everything into consideration, five to six 
mules and as many drivers would be required to re- 
place one battery locomotive where it has a chance to 
work at least 7 hours a day continuously. Further- 
more, if we had not introduced storage-battery loco- 
motives, we would have been compelled to brush the 
roadways to make headroom for the mules. The loco- 
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motives are 33 in. in height from the rail to the top of 
the locomotive and weigh 5 tons. 


Taking the cost of one locomotive, charging panel and necessary 


equipment to operate same as....... $5,000.00 
RTIURP OTAGO OE CGN Ure ct tt. See tine Cee we ete ee es Moor Re 300.00 
Depreciation on locomotive chassis at 5 per cent...............0.- 195.60 
Repairs, such as brake shoes, lamps for headlights, springs, con- 

troller parts, etc., at $3 a month, which is ample................ 36.00 
DIGUTOOINEION OL DALLETY, DEF VEST... cccccc cs ce sve eb necaas wh eetae 1,056.00 


Labor, | hr. a day at 94c. an hour, to insert charging plugs and do 
any miscellaneous work necessary on the locomotive, as we can- 
not pay the men less than | hr. for overtime.................... 188.00 


Rmnntorman: atiseals & Cay: Pde. los wks (tulle sinclar 1,626.00 
RON EIT PGE AU S72 IU A URW ucts oh oe cic e cia.ain a cua tree atc oe cee 1,500.00 
Current for recharging battery, average of 25 kw. per day, and 

Mogemliy all line lOGBES > L.IUs sees etc ck ced s sins ws ak ele ties 300.00 
Total cost of operating one battery locomotive for one year, working -——_ 
een ETS VIRDEE SA Mc rare ie Me RAN a's ain ce, a, «, oe alt Bitar anaia $5,201.60 


“The cost of gathering with mules and drivers to 
replace one storage-battery locomotive, using six mules 
and six drivers for this work, is as follows: 


SOMMIOURIC CAIN OS AG, 13d CAO acc scieia deyeinis|de'a'0'e/aie © 6. 5s dhe sree nialecss $810.00 
ETIRGrER ET AUIO DETIOON ES sea saat sles cekles screed aleeicle bs sleet s fale 48.60 
Depreciation, at 25 per cent., on mulesinlowcoal,................ 202.50 
Keeping six mules 365 days at $1.25 each, which covers the cost of 
, harness, shoeing, insurance, stable care, barn boss, medi- 
cines, doctor, and other expenses in taking the mules in and out 
SP COC AIINOS CON care Pe Tas Pe Met Tee Sa eri bas a clowns 2,737.50 
Pee EU VERMA LLG Aa 9 0 BOY egret arc rra.cietare ties Seiegnis, ors iss.» oven ne ge Gait 9,000. 00 
Total cost of operating six mules, 200 working days a year.......... $11,988.60 


“If it would require six mules and six drivers to 
do the work of one storage-battery locomotive, at a cost 
of $11,988.60, and the total cost of operating a loco- 
motive is $5,201.60, there is a net saving in favor of the 
‘locomotive of $6,787, or more than sufficient money to 
pay for the complete cost of installation of a locomo- 
tive. Even though the conditions are liable to change in 
some parts of the mine, where four mules could do the 
work of one locomotive, the locomotives would still be 
the more economical.” 

The Bon Ayr Coal Co., of Indiana, says: “Our cars 
are of the roller-bearing type, weigh approximately 
2,000 to 2,200 lb. empty, and carry 6,000 lb. of coal net. 
We have two 6-ton storage-battery locomotives in oper- 
ation and two others ordered. The longest run that a 
locomotive has to make in a given entry is 1,700 ft., or 
3,400 ft. to the round trip, of which 200 ft. has a grade 
of 2 per cent against the load and 200 ft. has a grade 
of 5 per cent in favor of the load. The rest of the road 
is almost level. Half the rooms are fairly flat or 
slightly in favor of the load; the other half have a 
grade of 14 to 2 per cent against the load. 

“The storage-battery locomotives, as well as the reel- 
gathering locomotives, leave the bottom of the shaft 
with ten empty cars, which they place at the necks of ten 
rooms. They then take from the working faces of 
ten rooms, the rooms being driven to a depth of 250 ft., 
ten loaded cars, making up a ten-car trip which is hauled 





TABLE II—SUMMARY WITH REMARKS ON TABLE I 


EUAN TAONtR Ce Sante als Sale eters oes Ss ced Cte dete 4098.4 
iPatalanehpar monthians 164. .b sh > jn zie ees ci es oA. 8 ley $597.55 
CERRO DRE COM Stet slate ais cog ats We ai tetess. Orelasc = cause Five rane $0.145 
Mim TapIACE ae Baal ey ele Ns BAO RG S erlelatel au, teARaAN o 8 
Mule drivers and crab men replaced...............20 200 cece eee 
GiPOLODeratNG HET MIEN Mis oe Hee iledis come Sere he wees 5 ee $0.135 
REMARKS 
Previous equipment used in same section, 8 mules, 8 men, and 
2 crab units. 
Meadi@.$20,00 per month each Miki 222555 ee chas: eA ladles Cie ats $160.00 
Depreciation at 25 per cent. at an average cost of $175............. 29.16 
Interest on investment @ 6percent........... 0.0.0 e cece ee eee 7.00 
Shoeing, stabling, and harness............. hg kde E th REL. eee 16.00 
Drivers and crab men at actual time locomotive worked........... 1,624.00 
UG TALE Ce fee, RR An ee en aa aS CaN Haslam el aaa erie fe $1,836.16 
Encamdtive monthlycdsts seis. tes Mi, PTS eh a oh ee) 
Ravine monthig aes da ck ele ena wee et dao eRe ow nk a tele g starters $1,238.61 
chy rel ag oe ke: ER ee eee TE NE Re See See ey eee $14,863.32 
COMPARATIVE RESULTS 
Par ton Cost HaUled by MiUlem is oie, nai siglalv Wide ,ote p's silaa & gulls $0.448 
Per ton cost hauled by locomotive.....secc. secs e ese ee ec eeecees 0.145 
POR LOW RAVINE ee ath lis atioh Sloth ona Sm gba bidespys Ant 0b tae 0.303 
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DIAGRAMS SHOWING PERFORMANCE 
OF MOTORS 


In Fig. 7 the average time consumed by a trip was 27.39 min- 


FIGS. 7 AND 8. 


utes, of which the actual running time was 21 minutes. In Fig. 8 
the trip waited on empties almost as long as it took to make an 
average trip in Fig. 7. The average trip in Fig. 8 took 66 minutes. 


to the shaft bottom. A 25-lb. rail is used in rooms and 
for cross entries. 

“Taking 2,400 tons as the average daily hoist, with 
eight locomotives, each locomotive would have to handle 
100 cars per shift, if the cars contained 3 tons each. 
But as it is impossible to make loaders average 3 tons 
net per car, it is often necessary for the locomotives 
to, deliver 140 cars and take out 140 loaded cars in order 
to produce the tonnage of the shift. 

“The locomotives are 394 in. to 40 in. in height; the 
ties are 3 x 4 in. and the rail 3 in. high, which gives a 
total height of 46 in. from the bottom to the top of the 
locomotive. There is a 6-in. clearance between the top 
of the locomotive and the roof in our thinnest coal. 
In many parts of our mine the coal is much thicker 
and naturally gives a greater clearance. 

“The locomotives have gathered 16-car trips, but 
when working twenty rooms on an entry, with all men 
in, the 10-car trips work out satisfactorily, as that 
leaves ten rooms at which the motormen drop off ten 
empties and ten rooms from which to take out Joaded 
cars. If there should be twenty-four rooms working on 
an individual run, the motorman would deliver twelve 
empty cars and take out twelve loaded ones. 

“Mules would not be able to handle our work, as the 
cars, if loaded to capacity, would weigh over 4 tons, and 
the best the average mule would be able to handle would 
be one car at a time, thus the mine would be full of 
mules. Also, 3,400 ft. for a round trip with heavy cars 
would be beyond the mule capacity through a shift. 

“The reel type of gathering locomotive has given 
good service, but the storage-battery locomotives will 
gather more coal at less expense. Also, if the power 
is off temporarily and there is plenty of coal shot down 
they can continue to gather and haul the coal until the 
supply of empty cars has been exhausted. Furthermore, 
for miscellaneous hauling on idle days or nights it is 
not necessary to start up a generating unit of any kind 
in order to operate them. 

“At the end of a day’s work the locomotives are 
charged through a rheostat switchboard from a 250-volt 
direct-current circuit. As the switchboard is automatic, 
an attendant is unnecessary. The charge is started 
on the locomotives and as each battery is fully charged 
the charging circuit is automatically cut off. It is 
necessary to add water two or three times a week to 
each battery to replace the water evaporated; this re- 
quires about 15 minutes for each locomotive. Outside 
of general inspection, oiling, etc., no attention is re- 
quired other than that which should be given any piece 
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OF LOCOMOTIVES 


above is practically characteristic of mine haulage in gen- 
eral. Similar tests made several weeks later, after power and 
other conditions had been improved, indicated a 100-per cent 
increase in productive effort and a proportional decrease in the 
equipment needed for the work performed, power consumption 
and other incidental costs. A _ represents possible work under 
work under conditions that 


The 


prevailing conditions; B, possible 


might have prevailed. 


of mining equipment at the end of the day’s work.” 

John B. Hicks, assistant superintendent of power and 
mining, Consolidation Coal Co., in a paper read before 
the: Kentucky Mining Institute, June 4, 1920, said: 
“Over a period of three years 3,003,361 tons were hauled 
at a cost of 12c. per ton. These figures cover renewals 
and the daily care of the battery, which includes the 
flushing as well as all necessary repairs. They do not 
credit the battery locomotive with the recovery of rails 
and pillar work or with the hauling of supplies or the 
bailing of water, but only with the actual coal tonnage 
hauled.” 

In all of the preceding statements only the true 
storage-battery locomotive, as distinguished from the 
combination storage-battery and trolley type locomotive, 
has been considered. The primary purpose of the 
latter locomotive has been the conservation of the bat- 
tery charge. This locomotive, when operating under 
a trolley wire, will receive its power directly from that 
source and at the same time the storage battery will 
receive a charge. 

Table I, showing the performance of the combination 
locomotive, was compiled after a careful study for a 
month at the Lynch mines of the United States Coal 
& Coke Co., at Lynch, Ky. 

The performance of motors and loaders in a given 
mine, as obtained by a careful time study, is given in 
Figs. 7 and 8. Fig. 7 shows the time lost by a locomo- 
tive while waiting for empties. In this case the loss is 
small, being but 16 per cent of the total. Fig. 8, on 
the other hand, shows that the time spent by loaders 
waiting for empties is 38 per cent of the total. It was 
the opinion of the mine operating department that 
additional locomotive equipment was necessary, but 
these charts clearly indicate that the curtailment of pro- 
duction was caused by an insufficient number of mine 
cars. The purchase of additional locomotives, instead 
of being helpful, would have been hurtful in this case, 
both from an operating point of view and from the 
standpoint of cost. ' 

This fact is further shown by Fig. 9, which is the 
summary of a series of analyses made at several mines. 
The performance shown is more characteristic of delays 
encountered or permitted than is indicated in Figs. 7 
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and 8. To sum up, a locomotive should not be blamed 
for those conditions that prevent the locomotive from 
working to the capacity for which it was built. Many 
locomotives are blamed for delays of one kind and an- 
other that reduce the tonnage handled by it, but this is 
more true of the storage-battery locomotive than of any 
other type. by 

One important manufacturer has developed a com- 
bination locomotive. It is equipped with two motors, 
one driven by the storage-battery charge and the second 
by a current from the trolley wire. This second motor 
is built up to 35 hp. for the 6-ton machine, and the loco- 
motive is designed, when driven by this motor, to pro- 
duce its rated. drawbar pull at 6 miles per hour. The 
successful application of this principle will represent 
a valuable step forward in the development of locomo- 
tives for mine haulage. There are many conditions in 
which, in addition to the actual work of gathering, the 
locomotive should be capable of strictly haulage duty. 
in the sense of speed and sustained drawbar pull. 

On account of space limitation, the motor receiving 
the full voltage from the wire has a lower rating than 
the present haulage locomotive, though equal to that 
applied to the haulage locomotive of a few years ago. 


What is Your Production Record? 


ease the past several years Coal Age has been 
asked repeatedly such questions as: ‘What is the 
biggest day’s work known for a single mine hoist?” 
“What is the world’s record output for a single mine?” 
“What is the greatest tonnage ever taken from a single 
mine opening (shaft or slope) in one 8-hr. shift?” 

In all of these queries the idea is the same. It 
would be a “fair bet” that some mine had just made 
the biggest day’s run in its history; the officials of 
that particular operation felt a justifiable and alto- 
gether commendable pride in their accomplishment; 
they would like to spread the good news beyond the 
confines of their local community but hesitate to do 
so because they fear that some other operation has 
long ago beaten their output. As a result they write 
to the editor in the full belief that from him they 
can learn exactly how they “stack up” with the rest 
of the industry before they begin making too much 
“noise.” 

Now the editor gladly furnishes such information 
as he has available, but at the present time he is by 
no means sure just what the “record” really is. While 
it is quite true that various figures have been pub- 
lished from time to time, it is not certain that those 
published, say, in 1920 hold as records in 1922. Record 
productions are constantly being bettered. Just when 
the officials of one mine think that they have a record 
“clinched,”’ some other operation exceeds their tonnage 
by a substantial margin. Sometimes it is they them- 
selves that turn this trick. 

Take as an example the No. 3 mine of the Superior 
Coal Co., at Gillespie, Il]. In June of 1920 this opera- 
tion averaged 4,813 tons per day, with a maximum 
day’s output of 5,140 tons. This surely looked good 
as a record hoist, but in less than six months this 
same mine with the same equipment had beaten this 
mark by somewhat more than 10 per cent! 

As a reader of Coal Age, if your mine has made a 
day’s run of which you are proud, won’t you write 
in and state the facts? Record outputs in each class, 
of course, will be published. 
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Wide Range of Combinations of Coal Essentials Hinders 
Fixing of Universal Specification Standards’ 


Relative Values for Different Fuels Determinable Only for Particular Time or 
Plant — Knowledge of Coals More Helpful Than Specification Mechanism — 
Sound Contract Expresses Mutual Agreement Based on Accurate Information 


By GERALD B. GOULDt 


no way of establishing all coals in a scale of values, 

for the simple reason that there are an infinite 
number of combinations of the essential characteristics 
to be found in individual coals and many different re- 
quirements. In a rather crude way at the present time 
the laws of supply and demand set up differentials in 
price, but these are constantly in a state of flux. Take 
a broad distinction: that between semi-bituminous coals 
and the small sizes of anthracite. In general the rela- 
tion of the heat value and other characteristics as 
between these broad classes remains the same, and yet 
for a particular consumer their relative value at the 
mine would be changed by an increase or decrease in 
freight rates, even though it were a percentage in- 
crease or decrease covering all kinds of coal. This 
introduces another difficulty. Coal prices from the sell- 
er’s point of view are prices ‘“‘at the mine,” yet between 
the mine and the consumer is a more or less rigid system 
of freight rates, in many cases double or triple the 
mine price. And the relative value of coals must be 
determined by the consumer on the basis of the cost 
of the coal at his plant. 


[: MAKING specifications for coal buying there is 


Not POSSIBLE TO SET UP UNIVERSAL STANDARDS 


It seems clear, therefore, that we cannot set up uni- 
versal standards, nor can we determine relative values 
for different coals, except for a particular time and 
plant. Surely, therefore, the device of specifications 
will not simplify the selection of coal by determining, 
once and for all, relative values. 

Now go a step further. Assume that a particular 
consumer is about to obtain bids under specifications, 
and assume that he has determined definitely the limi- 
tations within which a satisfactory coal must come. 
For the sake of simplicity leave out everything but 
ash and heat value, and assume that this buyer can and 
has satisfactorily operated his plant on a coal which 
averages 12 per cent ash and 13,800 B.t.u. dry. If he 
set this as a standard, and the bidder delivered coal 
with 8 per cent ash and 14,450 B.t.u. dry, he would, 
according to a proposed set of specifications which I 
have before me, pay 22c. a ton above the upset price. 

It might be said there is nothing: out of the way in 
this. The buyer would obtain a more valuable coal and 
pay more for it in proportion. That is the purpose of 
specifications. Right here is where many coal buyers 
make a mistake by not thinking clear through to the 
conclusion. Whether he did or not, we will assume that 
the buyer in this case received as many heat units per 
dollar from the better coal at 22c. higher price as he 
would have received from coal of his standard value 





*Second and concluding installment of Mr. Gould’s article on 
coal specifications; the first part appeared Feb. 9, under the cap- 
tion “Specification Systems Should Not Be Permitted to Eliminate 
Judgment in Coal Buying.” Published also in Purchasing Agent. 

7 Vice-president, Fuel Engineering Co., of New York. 


at the base price. Where the mistake is made is in 
not looking beyond this adjustment. In the case of a 
commodity like coal, about which so little accurate in- 
formation is generally available, there is not yet any 
relationship between value and prices offered. It is 
not only possible but frequently occurs that two coals 
as far apart as 13,800 B.t.u. and 14,450 B.t.u. will not 
only be offered at prices which are as much as or more 
than 22c. apart but the higher price may be asked for 
the poorer coal. 

In other words, any standard in coal specifications is 
just as much a part of the price as the number of dol- 
lars and cents per ton. Unless one knows coal values 
to begin with, there is nothing in the specifications 
mechanism which prevents him from paying more than 
he needs to in any given market for a given quality of 
coal. There is right now, for example, a certain large 
consumer buying coal under specifications which obli- 
gate him to pay a premium of 25c. a ton for coal of 
only average quality, and the base price for this kind 
of coal at the time this contract was made was not 
25c. below the general level of prices. This is simply 
because the “standard’’ was placed too low or, what 
amounts to the same thing, the price was too high for 
the quality of coal described as “standard.” The high 
price, however, was expressed in the standard, instead 
of in the dollars and cents per ton, and so escaped 
notice. 


[XACT KNOWLEDGE ALWAYS ADVANTAGEOUS 


The important thing in buying coal, assuming one 
knows the particular limitations of his plant, is to know 
the actual values of the coal under consideration. This 
knowledge, taken with the price, will enable the buyer 
to make the best choice. Then, and only then, should 
specifications play their part. Then in an ideal world, 
which of course does not exist, the seller and the buyer 
would both agree that the coal should average of a 
certain value, and as an assurance to his customer the 
ideal seller would enter into a contract to maintain this 
quality, or be paid more or less as his actual perform- 
ance exceeded or fell below his standard. 

The first principle of a sound contract is that it 
expresses as nearly as language can the mutual agree- 
ment of the parties to it. The lawyers call it a meeting 
of the minds, and the courts tell you that unless there 
actually was a meeting of the minds there was no valid 
contract. But how can minds meet in minute detail on 
a matter about which one side or the other, under con- 
ditions as they exist today, is almost sure to be either 
uninformed or misinformed? 

Coal specifications. have worked smoothly and effi- 
caciously in a relatively few instances, where the buyer 
had the means of getting at the underlying facts and 
where the seller was reliably informed as to the actual 
value of his product. These were in cases, too, where 
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the tonnage involved justified the expense of carrying 
out the technical provisions of the contract in regard 
to sampling and testing, and where the sampling and 
testing methods were so arranged as to command the 
confidence of both sides. In many other cases specifi- 
cations buying has seemed to work well merely because 
both sides were able to carry the contract through 
without any differences, or they have seemed satisfac- 
tory to the buyer because he made deductions, or to 
the seller because he obtained premiums. In fact, in 
many of these cases the specifications as a device for 
adjusting price to value did function properly, but 
what if they did, if the standard from which the adjust- 
ments were figured was out of line with the market 
at the time the contract was made? | 


RELATION OF SPECIFICATIONS TO COAL PRICE 


You sometimes hear specifications spoken of among 
buyers as a means of bringing down the price of coal, 
and some think of deductions from the price under 
specifications as if they represented savings. Any sub- 
stantial difference over the period of a contract, either 
above or below the base price, is evidence of a faulty 
standard for the coal in question. If the standard and 
price are in line with the market, and the standard 
is a representative one for the particular coal, the 
buyer will save money by paying premiums. If a buyer 
has exacted consistently large penalties, he has, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, taken advantage of a seller 
who has been either misinformed or uninformed as to 
the quality of his coal. It may be answered that that 
is something for the seller to look out for, and so 
perhaps it is, but even so it does not make a sound 
basis for the conduct of business. 

There are many technical features to the successful 
use of specifications, such as an equitable basis for 
price adjustment for quality above and below a stand- 
ard, and sampling and testing methods, which might be 
discussed at length. The attempt here has been, how- 
ever, to get beneath the superficial view of coal specifi- 
cations. This discussion might be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


No SUBSTITUTE FOR ACCURATE KNOWLEDGE 


A coal specification is part of a business contract. 
To be sound it must represent a genuine agreement 
between buyer and seller. To this end, both must be 
adequately and accurately informed before the contract 
is drawn. At the present stage of development of the 
art of coal buying neither the buyer nor the seller, 
speaking generally, is sufficiently informed to operate 
coal buying on a specification basis without running 
risks as great as those they are trying to avoid. It 
is my belief, after plenty of opportunity to observe 
specifications in actual use, and after fifteen years of 
intimate contact with the problems of both buyers 
and sellers of coal, that any attempt to bring about the 
sudden use of coal specifications would be harmful to 
both buyers and sellers; that coal specifications are a 
proper and logical conclusion to coal negotiations car- 
ried on with full information and adequate technical 
facilities for sampling and testing, but that their gen- 
eral adoption, if ever, should come by gradual develop- 
ment, through the influence of a steadily widening 
knowledge on both sides. Coal specifications are not 
a cure-all nor will they ever furnish a substitute for 
accurate market information, which includes knowl- 
edge both as to prices and coal quality. 
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‘An’ They Are Still Goin’ “Round” 


Sue a tear for Joe Hooten. The sad but thrilling 
story of Joe’s experience back in 1913 with an early 
and boisterous specimen of combination trolley and 
battery type mine locomotive has just been exhumed 
from the ancient annals of a Utah mine. The story 
proves that that justly famed character in agile rubber 
boots who jumped from the umptieth floor of a burning 
building and couldn’t come to anchor, had nothing on 
Joe. Joe couldn’t either. But he did his noble and 
blasphemous best, aided and abetted by the entire mine 
gang. <A pleasant time was had by all present, as 
reported in this letter from Joe’s foreman, Pete 
McGinnis, written to an official: 


Mushroom hollo oct the 10th 1913 

mr. horace Alexander lectercal enjuneer Young man’s butte 
Utah. 

dear sir i got your letter askun did the new combinayshun 
storage battry an troley locomotiv run it does we put it on the 
circular track in number 7 mine an jo Hooten the motorman 
wanted to show off 

an he jammed 

the controler handul over as hard as he could an the locomotiv 
started jan is going yet we cant turn the power off the line 
cause one of the ginnies in the power stashun tride to throw 
the switch and didnt no how an we had 

fourth of july an the last days of pompay all to once an we 
gobbed the ginnie yesterday an will have to shoot jo to keep him 
from starvin to death this combinayshun stunt is great i dont 

















“AN’ HE LIT ON THE HOT MOTOR AN’ SWOAR SUMPIN’ 
AWFUL.” 


think wen the locomotive leaves the troley wire it rums on the 
battry an wen it gits back on the troley wire it charges the 
battry an is reddy for another round them motors is so danged 
hot you can smellum a mile but on that circular track the 
locomotiv is making about 78 r.p.m. per minute we made up a 
anker of cast iron with a steel kabul an wen jo whisked around 
on the 2 hunderdth lap we throwed the anker to him an jo he 
throwed it out and the locomotiv stopped 

so sudden that jo went right on in the direckshun of room 
143 entry 46 but the kabul broak an 

the locomotiv ketched up with jo and wen he fell he lit 

on the hot motor an swoar sumpin awful an they are still 
going round wat can we do this is 

hell 

yours truly pete McGinnis 





REINHARDT THIESSEN, associate research chemist of the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, is continuing his study of the origin 
and composition of coal. He has examined bituminous coals 
from different beds in Pennsylvania, Alabama, Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Ohio. An investigation has begun in 
co-operation with the Pennsylvania State Geological Sur- 
vey to study the relationship between the composition and 
the distillation products of coals, cannel coals, cannel slates 
and bone coals of Pennsylvania. 





IN CO-OPERATION WITH THE RESEARCH BUREAU of the Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, tests have 
begun at the Pittsburgh Experiment Station of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines to determine the heat transmitted to the 
firepot alone of a small house-heating boiler when a definite 
quantity of coal is burned. Later additional sections will 
be added to the heater and the increase observed in the 
quantity of heat transferred. 
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Scraper Loading Well Adapted to Thin Seams Where 
Coal Will Not Slide from Face to Mine Car 


Description of Scraper That Without Turning Reciprocates Between 
Haulage Road and Dislodged Coal—Gets Under Material and Does Not 
Tend to Mount It—Costs of Production Under Unusual Difficulties 


By DrEver C. ASHMEAD* 
Kingston, Pa. 


Pennsylvania the production of coal becomes more 

difficult. Gradually the thick beds are being 
exhausted and thinner ones must necessarily be worked. 
It would not be far from the truth to say that only 
about 50 per cent of the yearly output is now being 
obtained from the thick measures and that consequently 
an equal amount is being produced from thin beds. 
These may vary in thickness from as low as 18 in. in 
some places up to 4 ft. in others. 

Steeply pitching beds are mined with less difficulty 
than those which are flat. In the former it is possible 
for the miner to stand erect while working and he is 
not compelled to shovel his coal into mine cars, as it 
will run away from him down the breast. 

As a miner will not stay in a room where he has to 
push coal on sheet iron even over short distances, it 
is extremely difficult to induce men to work in these 
low places. Of course it is possible to brush the top or 
lift the bottom and carry a roadway up the room so 
that the men may load directly into mine cars, but this 
is extremely expensive and is feasible only on slight 
pitches. Furthermore it makes the cost of a ton of 
coal so high as to be practically prohibitive. Even in 
flat beds and in breasts having a roadway the coal in 
many instances has to be pushed across the room or 
reshoveled before it can be loaded into mine cars. 


Hee: succeeding year in the anthracite region of 


SHOVEL HAS JUST Two SIDES AND AN END GATE 


One type of scraper, and the method of operation 
suited to its construction, which have not yet been given 
extensive publicity, doubtless will be of interest to 
both anthracite and bituminous operators. The device 
is known as the Strange scraper and it differs radically 
from those of the ordinary type. Scrapers usually are 
built in the form of a V and in order to be loaded must 
be turned with the open end toward the coal, so that 
the scraper will fill as it is drawn through the loose 
material. Then by means of posts and pulleys it is 
turned round so that it will drag the coal down the room 
to the loading chute. This V-type of scraper has a 
tendency to ride upon or over the material being 
dragged and it is often necessary to use manual labor 
to force it into the coal, so that it will pick up its load. 

The Strange scraper, being of an entirely different 
construction, operates in another manner. Instead of 
the sides being set at an angle they parallel each other, 
being about 6 ft. apart. Both ends of the scraper are 
open but the rear end is provided with a door. This 
is hinged at the bottom and is built of great strength. 
The ropes that operate the scraper are attached to it 
in such a manner that when the device is being pulled 
into the room the door is open and lies flat on the floor 
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of the breast. When the scraper reaches the coal that 
has been shot down, the opened door digs its way under 
the loose material. After the door has been fully buried 
under the coal the hoist is reversed so that the rope 
that pulls the scraper back down the room, being 
attached to the inside of the door, closes it and throws 
the coal into the body of the scraper. This digging 
into the coal and reversing is repeated two or three 
times, so that the scraper will become fully loaded. 
When it is full it holds about one and a half tons of 
coal and as a rule only two trips from the roadway to 
the face are required to fill a mine car. 

In the chamber in which I recently saw one of these 
scrapers at work the roof was weak, a double line of 
props being required in a 24-ft. room. These props 
were set about 8 ft. apart and on 6-ft. centers. Boards 
nailed along the base of the props acted as a chute in 
which the scraper moved up and down the room. It was 
necessary to set props within 10 ft. of the face. This 
prevented the scraper from operating to best advantage. 
Previous to shooting the coal a jack was set close to the 
face of the room and the scraper rope passed through 
the snatch block upon it. The coal was then shot down, 
but without disturbing the jack. 

Immediately after shooting it is possible to operate 
the scraper and commence loading coal. With the face 
full of loose material this is easily done, as the scraper 
has only to dig into the dislodged mass once or twice 








SCRAPER COMING UP ROOM FOR A LOAD OF COAL 


With its lower and only jaw wide open and so far under the 
coal as to be hidden the scraper is entering the room. As soon 
as it is pulled back this door or jaw lifts, carrying the coal 
with it in its outward motion. 








in order to get a full load. Immediate operation of 
the scraper aids in clearing the smoke from the room, 
thus permitting the men to get back to the face quicker 
than they could if it were necessary to wait for the 
smoke to clear up in the usual manner. 

As soon as it is possible to re-enter the room one 
man goes up to inspect the result of the blast and if 
everything is in proper condition he takes his position 
at the signal button and through it directs the move- 
ment of the scraper. When the space immediately in 
front of the jack post is cleared, the signalman moves 
the post to one side or the other, so that the scoop 
may have plenty of loose coal to load. 

In this manner all the coal in a room can be loaded 
into mine cars without any of it being moved by hand 
shovel, except that which lies in the corners of the 
room or which may have been thrown behind the props 
by the force of the blast. In rooms where it is neces- 
sary to set the props in a double row and close to the 
face they interfere with the operation of the scraper 
and in such a case some coal must be shoveled by hand 
in order that the coal may be brought within reach of 
the scoop. 

In a room 250 ft. long it is possible with this type 
of scraper to load a three-ton mine car in six minutes, 
using a hoisting engine having a rope speed of 150 ft. 
per minute. If plenty of coal were available, cars were 
always on hand and no delays were experienced it would 
be possible with one crew to load at a maximum rate 
of ten cars per hour, or eighty cars per day. Of 
course this is out of the question, as it is necessary 
to change the position of the jack props, shovel some 
of the coal by hand, and move the scraper from room 
to room. Besides this it is practically impossible to 
shoot down sufficient coal in these low beds to give a 
full day’s run for any scraper crew, unless an excessive 
number of rooms are worked. 

Before going into the matter of the cost of producing 
coal by this means a brief description will be given of 
the conditions under which the scrapers are now work- 
ing. In the heading shown in the accompanying map, 
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Loading 
Into Car 


In this case the 
gangway is well be- 
low the coal bed; 
consequently the 
coal readily drops 
into the mine car 
without need of an 
adjustable apron. 
Note the chain for 
dragging the scrap- 
er and the wire 
rope by which the 
rear door is lifted. 
Also note that the 
scraper has no bot- 
tom but drags the 
coal along the mine 
floor. In a room 
250 ft. long a three- 
ton mine car can be 
loaded in six min- 
utes, using a hoist- 
ing engine having a 
rope speed of 150 
ft. per minute. 


which we shall call A, the scraper is operating in coal 
about 28 in. thick. Only two breasts are being worked. 
The coal is loaded into mine cars and the same hoisting 
engine that operates the scraper actuates a short rope 
haulage system that pulls the cars to the main heading. 
Here they are discharged into a chute, when empty . 
returning to the mouth of the chamber for reloading. 
The roof is weak and, as has been stated, it requires 
two rows of props, which have to be carried within 10 
ft. of the face. 

The next place where the scraper is used is in a 
pillar hole. Here the coal is only 26 in. thick. This 
pillar hole is designated on the accompanying map as 
place B. In the third section, shown at C, the coal runs 
from 18 to 25 in. thick, the method of mining being 
longwall. The hoist at this point is mounted on a loco- 
motive and two scrapers are used. 

About the same sized crew is at present employed in 
all the three places just mentioned. Some of the work 
is done on company time and some on contract. The 
daily rates of pay on which the company men work are 
as follows: Driller or miner (drills and shoots two 
breasts), $5.53; helper, $4.91; timberman, $5.52; hoist 
man, $5.11; working foreman, $5.52; laborer, $4.91. 

In addition to the above the men are paid a bonus. 
Before this bonus becomes operative they are required 
to furnish one car for each man employed. Then for 
a second car each man receives 10c., for the third car, 
15c., for the fourth, 20c. and for the fifth, 25c. The 
average bonus per shift per man for the month of 
August was 21c. 

The mine cars have a capacity of 113 cu.ft., which 
is approximately 3 tons of coal. The average colliery 
yield is about 2.4 tons of cleaned coal per car. This of 
course includes the material from the steep-pitching 
breasts, where it is impossible to separate the rock 
underground. However, in the thin beds where the 
scraper is used the product is practically clean coal, 
so that the yield in marketable fuel per car considerably 
exceeds the average. 

In section A the mining cost per car is between $3.78 
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and $3.84 and the delivered cost on the main haulage 
road is between $4.20 and $4.40. This work is: done on 
company time. The average number of cars loaded is 
small because of the condition of the roof and the fact 
that only two working places are available instead of 
three or four, which the crew should be able to handle 
easily. Two scrapers are at work and the average num- 
ber of cars per scraper per shift is 4.25. 

In section B, which is a pillar hole, the work is done 
on contract. Here the coal is delivered to the main 
hoisting slope, 2,000 ft. away from the working face, 
at a contract price of $5.50 per car. This scraper, as 
might readily be expected, averages only 3.2 cars per 
day. . 

Section C is worked longwall and: two scrapers are 
used. Here the coal is thin and an average of 3.7 cars 
per day is produced. The cost, delivered to the main 
haulage road, is $4.25 per car. 

Contrast these costs with those in similar but thicker 
beds where the coal can be loaded by hand shovel into 
mine cars. To give an example: A certain bed is 
64 ft. thick, of which 4 ft. is coal. The bed being 
flat the mine cars are run to the face and loaded by 
hand shovel. The cost per carload under these circum- 
stances varies from $4.60 to $5.20. 

In another instance where the bed is 7.2 ft. thick, 
4.2 ft. of the measure being coal, and where the pitch 
is sufficient to assure that the coal will run on sheet 
iron the cost varies from $5 to $5.40 per mine-car load. 
It is necessary in this case to shovel the coal from a 
platform into the mine car. 





Scoop-Skovel 
Operation 


From B to A the 
coal will slide on 
sheet iron. From 

_A to C it will not, 
“yet the grade, as 
will be seen, is too 
steep for mine cars 
unless some form o* 
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Bed 2.5 all coal 
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rope haulage is 
provided. The coal 
will be mined in 


breast 23 by scrap- 
er and at A a head- 
ing will be turned 
toward E and D 
following the con- 
tour of the coal. 
Serapers will be 
placed in both these 
roads receiving the 
coal from the sheet- 
iron troughs by 
breastways driven 
up the pitch from 
each roadway. Coal 
will be transferred 
from A by scraper 
and will be loaded 
into mine cars at C. 
In this way advan- 
tage will be taken 
of the pitch wher« 
it is adequate, anc! 
the scraper. will 
move the coal where 
the grade is un- 
favorable—that is, 
where it is too easy 
for the sliding of 
the coal and too 
steep for the use of 
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Thus in spite of the unfavorable conditions under 
which the scrapers are operated in this mine, the} ¢osti 
of the coal produced by this means is no more 4nd as 
a rule less than that obtained by any other method 
employed. At other places the cost pér mine car, no 
matter what the method followed may be, greatly 
exceeds the cost given above. The comparison is really 
not fair to the scraper, for if the average costs for the 
colliery were compared to the scraper costs the latter 
would show up in a much more favorable light. 


.. Mining, as everyone knows, involves various problems 


that crop up from time to time and demand solution. 
Referring to the map accompanying this article, from. 


' the cross-sections near the bottom the conditions that’ 


must be met will be readily appreciated. From the, 
point marked A to that designated as B it is possible 
for the coal to be slid on sheet iron whereas from A - 
to C the pitch is not sufficiently steep for this to be~ 
accomplished, yet it is too great for mine cars to ascend 
without the aid of some kind of rope haulage. 

‘In order to overcome the difficulties encountered in 
mining this coal a” scraper will be placed in breast 
23 and operated from C to A. The rest of the procedure - 
planned will be found detailed in the subcaption of the 
map which illustrates the method to be adopted. 

‘Whether this arrangement will do everything it 
promises to accomplish remains to be seen. On the face 
of it, however, the proposition appears to possess 
marked advantages. Of course, only time and trial 
can determine whether these are sufficiently great to 
overbalance the objections. 
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Large Combustion Chamber in Rear of Boiler, to Which 
Heated Air Is Admitted, Increases Efficiency 


Air Heated in a Flue Passing Under Combustion Chamber, Is 
Emitted Through Passages in the Bridge Wall, Causing the 
Combustion of Unburned Hydrocarbons and Carbon Monoxide 


By ALPHONSE F. BrROoSKy* 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PEAKING collectively, boilers at the power 
S stations of coal mines give somewhat lower effi- 

ciencies than those installed at other industrial 
plants. Usually but little real excuse exists for the 
extremely low efficiencies sometimes found. 

Losses due to the escape of unburned hydrocarbons 
to the stack are those which yield most readily to 
improvements in design. In order to successfully con- 
sume the gases given off by coal during the coking 
process, it is necessary to mix them thoroughly with 
sufficient air to insure their combustion, raise the mix- 
ture to the temperature of ignition and allow sufficient 
time for their burning before they come in contact with 
any cold body and become chilled. 

In order to obtain these results as well as to diminish 
the infiltration of air through the brickwork and reduce 
the radiation from the boiler the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
at its Hecla No. 1 mine has adopted the setting shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. The variation from 
standard practice here delineated is known as the 
Barry-Pollins smoke-consuming’ and power-developing 
device, J. J. Barry one of the designers, being a machine 
boss at this operation. 

It will be observed that this setting differs in two 
particulars from that ordinarily installed. A duct, A, 
draws air from the rear of the boiler, leads it under the 
floor of the combustion chamber EF, thence up through 
the bridge wall and delivers it through a series of open- 
ings, C, at the rear face of this wall near its top. A 
second and inverted bridge wall or heavy baffle, D, 
placed a few inches in the rear of the first, extends 
downward from the boiler shell to a point somewhat 
below the top of the first wall. As this completely fills 
and blocks the inverted spandrel openings between the 
shell of the boiler and the setting, the products of com- 
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a 
ARRANGEMENT OF BOILER SETTING TO BURN A HIGH-VOLATILE COAL 
An air duct, A, passing along the warm floor under the boiler travels up the bridge wall and delivers air through 


openings, C, close by the baffle, D. 


bustion leaving the fire are deflected downward between 
the two walls. They are thus “choked” between two 
white-hot firebrick surfaces, caused to move at compara- 
tively high velocity, while at the same time they are 
mixed with the air from the duct which has become 
heated while passing under the floor of the combustion 
chamber and upward through the bridge wall. 

After emerging from the space between the bridge 
wall and baffle the mixture of gases and air enters the 
combustion chamber, where its velocity is greatly 
reduced. Ample time is thus afforded for the burning 
of whatever constituents are combustible. 

In this setting the rear end is not only generous in 
its proportions but is built in the form of an arch, the 
brick work of which is comparatively thin. The boiler 
shell, as may be seen, is supported by brackets resting 
on rails built into the side walls. Taken as a whole, this 
arrangement facilitates or rather provides for the - 
expansional distortion of the boiler shell. The rear arch 
is not covered with magnesia or asbestos but with a 
mixture of puddled clay and horse manure. 

This clay arch covering is applied in several layers, 
each being allowed to dry thoroughly before the next is 
placed, the boiler being fired lightly meanwhile. When 
the clay has been built up layer upon layer until it is 
almost flush with the brickwork, a finishing coat of 
cement mortar is applied. This type of covering may 
be readily placed, its initial cost is slight and the 
results from its use have been entirely satisfactory. 

This type of boiler setting and covering minimizes 
the losses arising from incomplete combustion and 
reduces those resulting from radiation. The quantity 
of air admitted to the bridge wall and thence to the com- 
bustion chamber may be readily regulated in accord- 
ance with the existing rate of combustion by means of 
the slide damper at the intake end of the duct. As 
an alternate arrangement to that shown, applicable 
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Al Regulating slidle 
Section X-X 


d The burning gases meet this current air and are consumed in the 
combustion chamber, C, at a point quite remote from the boiler. 


They are then directed by the 


rounding end of the boiler to the return tubes after combustion has been completed 
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where boilers are set singly or in batteries of two each, 
the duct may be arranged with a side opening, F’, so as 
to extend transversely through the bridge wall only. 
This arrangement is shown dotted in the section XX. 

Provision for the admission of excess air to the com- 
bustible gases within a boiler setting at the exact point 
where it will do the most good is particularly efficacious 
at those times when the grates become partly or entirely 
clogged with clinker. Natural draft at such times is 
insufficient to draw enough air through the fuel bed to 
effect complete combustion, and much burnable gas is 
evolved. This setting therefore increases the all-day or 
average efficiency of the unit by raising it at those 
times or during those periods when it would normally be 
lowest. Application of this setting at the Hecla No. 1 
plant has proved so conclusively successful that the 
Frick company officials felt warranted in adopting it as 
a standard for installation at those plants to which it is 
suited. 


In Retimbering a Shaft Bottom, Posts and 
Foot Timbers Are Set in Deep Trenches — 


HE Lower Freeport bed as mined by the 

Younghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. in Mine No. 1 
at Amsterdam, Ohio, is characterized by an exception- 
ally weak roof. This requires an excessive amount 
of “timbering’’ even in unimportant headings, 5- and 
6-in. I-beam collars being used, supported by 8- or 
10-in. sawed oak legs and lagged with 3 x 5-in. sawn 
timber. 

Eighteen years ago, when this 284-ft. shaft was sunk, 
wooden timbering was used to support the bottom, as 
was then the almost universal practice. In later years, 
however, this perishable material proved inadequate 
to prevent squeezing. An effort was made to check 
the subsidence by placing 12-in. I-beam collars on 12 
x 12-in. wooden. legs. This failed because the posts 
gradually settled, allowing the weight of the loose 
strata to buckle the collars. 

The main hoisting shaft is 10 x 22-ft. in dimensions 
and is wood-lined. It has two hoisting compartments 
and one for intake air, all three being of equal size. 
Each hoisting compartment is fitted with a single-car 
self-dumping cage provided with the usual safety 
devices and the equipment necessary to operate in con- 
junction with the automatic cagers. The cages are 
handled by a pair of 18 x 32-in. Litchfield hoisting 
engines supplied with steam at 100-lb. gage pressure. 
These engines are direct connected to a 7-ft. wooden- 





LOCUST POSTS IN AMSTERDAM SHAFT BOTTOM 
Timbers are 12 in. in diameter and 12 ft. long and are set on 
14 x 14-in. oak sills the top of which are sunk 4 ft. below the 
top of the rail. 
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MEANS OF HOLDING TOP WEAKENED BY STRAY BED 


No reliance is placed on the weak material under coal but 
a footing is sought 5 ft. 2 in. below the top of the rail. Criss- 
cross timbers support the arch formed by the rock that has 
ratilets down up to a stray coal bed 25 ft. above the measure 
worked. 


lagged drum, the unit being provided with a Roybel 
emergency governor and steam brake. The airshaft 
is provided with a single-decked cage operated by a 
pair of 8 x 10-in. second-motion engines. It is used 
for emergency purposes only. 

On the south or load side of the bottom the heading 
was originally 17 ft. wide. The shaft timbers were 
carefully reinforced before the legs of the old timber 
sets were removed by dynamite. This latter operation 
was slow inasmuch as the old timbers supported loose 
strata extending upward 25 ft. to an overlying stray 
coal bed. As fast as this loose material was cleaned 
up a trench on each side of the heading was dug to 
solid rock, footings placed and timbers set. All timber- 
ing was completed as the work progressed. 

The method used in supporting this shaft bottom is 
a departure from the practice usually followed in timber- 
ing. Locust legs with a minimum diameter of 12 in., 
carrying 10-in. I-beam collars are placed on 3-ft. cen- 
ters. This material was readily available and in the 
preliminary plans and estimates it was found that this 
method of framing would prove adequate for the purpose 
throughout the probable life of the mine. 

The framing was extended for 500 ft. on the south 
side of the shaft and is lagged behind the legs through- 
out this entire distance. On the north side of the shaft 
the work was less complicated, as sufficient width and 
headroom afforded an opportunity to carefully rein- 
force the old framing. The illustrations show the gen- 
eral plan of this work as well as some details. 

By working two shifts of men this job was completed 
in ninety days. More than 15,000 tons of rock and 
other refuse were hoisted to the surface and hundreds 
of tons gobbed in old workings. The mine officials are 
to be congratulated that not a man was injured while 
prosecuting this somewhat hazardous undertaking to 
a successful conclusion. 


AOTIOS 





Working a Vertical Coal Seam 


Chutes Driven on a Forty-Five-Degree Pitch and Rooms 


Turned Forward and Back, on 


Twenty-Foot Centers— 


Coal Worked Out in Stopes on the Retreating System of Mining 


EFERRING to the inquiry regard- 

ing the best way of working a 
vertical coal seam, which is said to 
vary from 10 to 15 ft. in thickness, 
Coal Age,, Nov. 3, p. 726, allow me to 
outline a plan I have seen in successful 
operation, in working coal lying at a 
high angle. 

Assuming that headings or levels 
have driven right and left in the seam, 
as described in*the reply to this in- 
quiry, the plan I have in mind involves 
driving a ‘pair of chutes on a 45-deg. 
pitch. These chutes, as shown in the 


stoped out, after the usual fashion. 
The coal in the upper pillar is worked 
in advance of the one beneath it. 

The most difficult part of the plan 
occurs in drawing back the pillars, 
which are 16 ft. thick and worked out 
in benches or stopes. 
vertically over the one below it. As 
the coal is taken out, heavy crossbars 
are put in place reaching from foot- 
wall to hanging wall. 

Much of the work is done by the 
miners standing on platforms resting on 
these crossbars. At times, some of the 
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accompanying figure, are driven up 
from the level, starting a short distance 
from the mouth of the cross-tunnel 
connecting the seam with the shaft, or 
from the bottom of a slope driven in 
the seam itself. 


ROOMS DRIVEN AS LEVELS 


As indicated in the figure, rooms are 
turned forward and back from these 
chutes, at regular intervals. The rooms 
are turned on 20-ft. centers and driven 
about 4 ft. in height, leaving a 16-ft. 
pillar of solid coal between consecutive 
rooms or levels. 

The rooms are driven the full width 
of the seam, but the height is kept low 
to afford a better support for the foot- 
wall, which in this ease is said to be 
weak. Also, driving low rooms _ re- 
quires less timber in the first working. 

The general plan is to work out the 
coal on the retreating system, by driv- 
ing the rooms to the boundary and 
working back on the pillars, which are 
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coal is left above and supported by 
timbers, in order to afford sufficient 
protection to the men working below. 

In driving the rooms, crosscuts are 
driven at such distances apart as will 
comply with the state law. These 
crosscuts are necessary to keep the 
ventilating current up to the working 
faces, in the same manner as when 
working a level seam. The crosscuts 
are sometimes cut in the form of a 
stairway to enable men to pass from 
one room to another. 

The same system can be employed 
whether the seam is reached by a cross- 
tunnel driven from a shaft, or a main 
slope is driven in the seam itself. In 
the latter case, however, the rooms 
driven back from the chute toward the 
slope are stopped at a distance that 
will provide a wide pillar for the pro- 
tection of the slope. 

As all the rooms are driven the full 
width of the seam, greater safety is 
provided when substantial cribs are 


Each pillar lies' 




















built at regular intervals in each room.. 
This provides a vertical chain of cribs, 
one above the other, in each consecutiye 
room, , 

One disadvantage in chute work is 
the necessity of carrying all the timber 
up the chutes. Care must be taken not 
to drive the rooms too high or too far 
for safety. I would suggest leaving as 
small a pillar as will be safe and giy- 
ing special care to the timbering of the 
rooms and the placing of the crossbars. 
River Herbert West, ro) VLAG.”” 

N.S. Canada. 


Another Letter 


HAVE been reading the inquiry of 
a Colorado engineer, asking for the 
best method of working a vertical coal 
seam in which the coal ranges from 
10 to, 15 ft,.thick. The writer states 
that the seam was originally opened 


, by a slope and cross-tunnel at a depth 


of 100 ft. below the surface. Later, a 
shaft was sunk to a depth of 200 ft. 
and the seam tapped by a second cross- 
tunnel. From each of these openings, 
levels were driven to the right and 
left in the seam. 

The reply to the inquiry takes up 
the question of working out the coal, 
by driving rooms to the rise from these 
levels which is practically the only 
thing to do under the conditions named. 
The rooms are opened by first driving 
a loading chute at a proper angle for 
loading and then widening out the 
room to the full width of the seam and 
working the coal by overhead stoping. 

Allow me to suggest, here, that it 
would have been a far better plan to 
have opened this seam by sinking the 
shaft..in the coal. ..Then;,.the, shaft 
would have paid for itself by the coal 
taken out and there would be no rock 
to hoist, which is all deadwork in sink- 
ing a rock shaft or rock slope. 

As soon as the shaft sunk in the 
seam has reached a sufficient depth to 
provide good protection for the work- 
men, levels should be driven to the right 
and left from the shaft and the coal 
worked out by stoping, in the usual 
manner. In adopting this plan, it will 
not be necessary to open rooms to the 
rise. To insure safety, the levels should 
be driven to the boundary before stop- 
ing is commenced, the coal being taken 
out on the retreating plan. 

It is only necessary to add that the 
work of driving the levels and stoping 
out coal should progresss downward, 
the upper levels being worked first and 
made secure by substantial crossbars 
and cribs to protect the men below. 

Twinton, Tenn. LEE JONES. 
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Certificate vs. Experience 


Holding certificate does not make a man 
more competent in the mine—Experi- 
ence the chief factor required in suc- 
cessful mining—Practice in English 
mines—The vest-pocket ticket in place 
of certificate. 


EGARDING the question of certi- 

fication of mine foremen, assistant 
foremen and firebosses, it is the farthest 
from my thought to attempt to destroy 
any advantage that has been gained 
through the amendment to the certificate 
law in Pennsylvania. 

At the same time, it must be admitted 
that the holding of a certificate does 
not make a man any more proficient 
than he was before he obtained the 
paper. It simply makes him eligible 
for appointment under the old law, 
which required the certification of all 
mine foremen, assistant foremen and 
firebosses. 


FOREMEN NEED BoTH THEORY 
AND PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


Assuming that the certificate has 
been obtained by honest study and the 
passing of a thorough examination be- 
fore an honest examining board, it is 
true that the study and training through 
which the candidate passed before tak- 
ing the examination has given him a 
knowledge of the theory and principles 
of coal mining. 

On the other hand, where the holder 
of a certificate lacks the experience that 
alone can make him a successful fore- 
man, he has yet to gain the one chief 
factor necessary in supervising mining 
work. In saying this, I do not wish 
in any wise to discount the value of 
theoretical knowledge. 

The successful mine foreman is the 
man who combines with his practical 
experience a knowledge of the principles 
of mining. He must understand the 
rudiments of geology, mechanics, gases, 
ventilation and be able to apply that 
knowledge to the work underground. 

I have known men who could not 
writ2 out or sign the reports they were 
required to make, and yet they hold 
certificates of service granted them by 
reason of their practical knowledge and 
experience in the management of under- 
ground work. 


Must HAVE EXECUTIVE ABILITY 


My conclusion is that the understand- 
ing of conditions in mines and having an 
intelligent knowledge of the safe and 
economical methods of dealing with 
them, together with the executive ability 
required in bossing, are the prime fac- 
tors in the mining of coal today. 

It is not the scroll upon the report 
book, which marks the signature of the 
man who made the examination of a 
section of a mine, that shows his ability 
to produce coal. Neither is it the pos- 
session of a certificate. In place of 
these, it is the careful foresight into 
conditions that surround the work and 
which goes far to prevent accidents that 
may tie up, perhaps, the entire mine. 

Let me say to the young man who 
has just obtained his certificate, Strive 
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for an appointment where you will have 
the benefit of older and more expe- 
rienced men than yourself. By so do- 
ing, you will learn much that you did 
not know before and which will be of 
service to you in the years to come. 
On several occasions, I have appointed 
an uncertified man to perform the duties 
of my regular fireboss who might be 
sick for a time. My mind was then al- 
ways at rest, because I knew the man 
I appointed had the knowledge and the 
experience to perform the work. 


AMERICAN Vs. ENGLISH PRACTICE 
REGARDING CERTIFICATION 


Compare, for a moment, our Ameri- 
can practice, in this regard, with the 
prevailing custom in English mines, 
which are worked under greater dis- 
advantages than our own and yet pro- 
duce coal on a paying basis. If my 
understanding is correct, the mine man- 
ager is the only official required to 
possess the government certificate. 

The “overman,”’ who corresponds to 
our mine foreman, and the fireboss, 
though held morally responsible for the 
performance of their respective duties, 
have nothing to certify them but a vest- 
pocket ticket given them by the man- 
ager when appointing them to the posi- 
tions they hold. 

The overman performs all the work 
that falls to the lot of our mine fore- 
man. When in the mine, there is no 
time given to discuss ‘topics of the day. 
Every minute is devoted to the study 
of what is required to get out the coal 
and keep the mine in a safe condition. 
Let me say, here, that the attitude of 
both the overman and the fireboss, in 
this regard, is reflected in the manner 
in which every man in the mine per- 
forms his work. 


THE VEST-POCKET CERTIFICATE 


As I have just remarked, neither of 
these men hold more than a vest-pocket 
ticket certifying to their ability to per- 
form the duties in their charge. Should 
one of them not come up to the stand- 
ard, this ticket is taken from him and 
given to another man, who is at once 
put in his place. 

In my opinion, this practice is well 
worthy of our consideration in connec- 
tion with the matter of certified mine 
officials. A certified manager who ap- 
points his own staff to operate the mine 
will seldom fail, because the responsi- 
bility rests in his own hands and the 
experience of men will determine their 
appointment. 


Gans, Pa. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 





Another Letter 


False economies, the result of lack of 
study—Present depression and labor 
unrest disheartening to operators— 
Remedy lies in patient study of all 
conditions—Muaintain every incentive 
to study. 


ANY readers of Coal Age have 
given their opinions in regard 
to the certification of mine officials, 
which most of the writers seem to 
favor strongly. To say the least, the 
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requirement that mine officials shall 
be certified is progressive. 

Certification is an incentive to study. 
The reason that many false economies 
are being practiced, in the mining of 
coal, today, is not solely the result of 
the present industrial depression; but 
is largely to be attributed to the lack 
of study and reading, on the part of 
mine officials in charge of operations. 

The present depression, together 
with the prevailing unrest of labor, 
must be very disheartening to opera- 
tors and mine officials alike. In com- 
bating this condition, many officials, 
particularly those of the uncertified 
class, are adopting ways and methods 
that must prove expensive in the end. 
They do not realize that these are false 
economies, because of their lack of ac- 
quaintance with the practical side of 
the mining problem. 


REMEDY LIES IN STUDY 


Regarding the situation from every 
angle, my conviction is that the remedy 
lies chiefly-in doing all in our power to 
increase the incentive to study, on the 
part of mine ‘officials of every class. 

At this point, let me advise all certi- 
fied men not to get the idea that they 
know it all, and develop a spirit of 
disregard for’ the orders given them 
by higher officials who, it may be, hold 
no certificate and yet are probably well 
educated men having trained minds. 

While an order coming from an un- 
certified superintendent may not ap- 
peal to a certified foreman as being the 
most efficient method to follow, it 
must be remembered that the instruc- 
tions of the higher official are to be 
obeyed. 

The fact that a mine superintendent 
has not the same opportunities to study 
the situation and learn the ways and 
means best adapted to the performance 
of certain work, should enlist the sym- 
pathies and interest of those mine fore- 
men who have made a study of the prin- 
ciples of mining, and should lead them 
to a different attitude toward their su- 
perior officers. 


NEED OF BROADMINDED MEN 


It is my firm belief that foremen 
who are broad minded can always find 
some way to approach their superin- 
tendent on matters regarding which 
they differ. It will generally be found 
that these superintendents are edu- 
cated men and, as such, are broad 
minded and when properly approached 
will gladly listen to suggestions com- 
ing from their foremen. 

It is natural and right that a mine 
superintendent would not take kindly 
toward any dictation from a foreman, 
and that must be avoided if there is 
to be no friction between these two of- 
ficials. 

By way of suggestion, let me ask, 
how would it be if operators or mine 
superintendents were to require quar- 
terly or monthly reports from their 
foremen, and request that these reports 
should embody any suggestions that the 
foreman might think would add to the 
efficiency of the work. 

If this plan was adopted, it would 
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eliminate the idea that the foreman 
was dictating to his superior officer, 
and would go a great ways toward es- 
tablishing friendly and cordial rela- 
tions between the men. 

Again, we have heard in the past 
and will continue to hear much regard- 
ing governmental control of mines. 
There must be a cause for this and I 
repeat, let us study the situation care- 
fully to ascertain the cause and its 
remedy. The more we study, the more 
we help to advance the interests of coal 
mining. Let us, then, maintain every 
incentive to study on the part of mine 
officials. W. H. LuxtTon. 

Linton, Ind. 


Mine-Car Hitchings 
Many kinds of coupling links on the 
market—Single links cheapest and 
most reliable—Three small links and 
two clevises give good satisfaction. 


HERE is much of interest in the 
letter of James Thompson, Coal 
Age, Dec. 8, p. 927, which draws at- 
tention to the delay and. annoyance 
caused by the bending of car links so 
common in mining practice. At the 
close of his letter Mr. Thompson has 
suggested the need of employing some 
means of overcoming this trouble. 
From the standpoint of convenience 
as well as safety, the matter of adopt- 
ing a good form of link for a car hitch- 
ing is one worthy of careful study and 


consideration. Most of us will agree 
that every kind of hitching on the mar- 
ket has its advantages and disad- 
vantages. 


THE SINGLE-LINK HITCHING 


The single link has the advantage 
of being cheap and, if kept in order, is 
reliable on haulage roads having vary- 
ing grades where the trips hauled are 
subject to much jerking, which is hard 
on the couplings. 

The chief difficulty, in use of the 
single link is keeping the links in safe 
working order. In speaking of the sin- 
gle link, I refer to the hitching com- 
monly known as the “link-and-pin” 
coupling. I can hardly agree with Mr. 
Thompson, however, who regards this 
as far superior to the hitching consist- 
ing of three small links and two clevises. 

It is true, as he has clearly explained, 
the single link is easily bent by its 
hanging low and being jammed when 
the bumpers come together. This not 
only causes a dangerous strain on the 
pin, bending it so that it cannot be 
quickly and safely put in place when 
making a coupling, but the bent link 
must be straightened before being again 
used in making a coupling. 


THREE LINKS AND TWO CLEVISES 


In my experience, the three small 
links and clevises have proven so con- 
venient and safe that, taking every- 
thing into consideration, it pays to go 
to the extra expense of using them. 
As now made, this form of coupling has 
been so improved as to eliminate the 
chief difficulty found in its use, which 
was the danger of losing part of the 
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coupling. Formerly, that was a draw- 
back that led many to discard that form 
of coupling for a single link. 

As is well known, when a coupling is 
to be made with the single link, the 
latter must be lifted and guided into 
the hole of the approaching bumper. 
Many a trip rider has lost one or more 
fingers, or been otherwise maimed when 
performing this act. 


Volki2ty Wow 


My chief reason for regarding the 
three links and clevises as a better 
form of car hitching is the advantage 
it affords, by enabling one to make a 
safe coupling. When doing this, the 
clevise is held by the hand in a position 
where there is no danger of the fingers 
or hand being caught when the bumpers 
of two cars come together. 

Pikeville, Ky. GEORGE EDWARDS. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Removing Gas Accumulated on Falls 


Tendency of Gas to Rise Makes Removal from Falls Difficult— 
Bituminous Law (Penn.) Requires Boreholes Sunk from Surface 
—Will This Method Prove Effective in Exhaustive Ventilation? 


AVING seen many practical prob- 

lems satisfactorily solved in Coal 
Age, I am writing to gain information 
in reference to one point of the Bitu- 
minous Mine Law, relating to the re- 
moval of gas that has accumulated on 
falls. The section of the law to which 
I refer reads as follows: 


In any mine where it has been found 
impracticable to remove explosive gas from 
the inaccessible top of a fall, it shall be the 
duty of the mine foreman to make this fact 
known at once, in writing, to the super- 
intendent, who shall immediately report the 
same to the inspector, requestng him to 
make a prompt personal investigation. If 
the superintendent and the inspector are 
unable to devise means to have said ex- 
plosive gas removed within a reasonable 
time, the. inspector shall direct that a bore- 
hole, or boreholes, not less than 6 in. in 
diameter, be drilled from the surface to a 
high point on said falls, in order to give 
the gas an opening to escape to the surface. 


Now, the mine in which I am em- 
ployed is ventilated by an exhaust fan, 
which means that the mine pressure is 
below that of the atmosphere. I have 
been studying over this section of the 
law and it seems to me that it cannot 
apply to mines where the exhaust sys- 
tem of ventilation is employed for 
reasons hereafter set forth. 

Clearly, in a mine ventilated by a 
blowing fan, the pressure in the mine 
being greater than that of the atmos- 
Phere outside, the gas accumulated 
above the fall would be forced out 
through the borehole and escape from 
the mine. But, where the mine is ven- 
tilated, as is ours, by an exhaust fan 
the reverse of this would take place, 
would it not? 

The question I want to ask is, Will 
it be safe to try to remove a body of 
explosive gas from the top of a fall, 
in a mine ventilated on the exhaust 
system, according to the manner re- 
quired by law? If this is not the meth- 
od to be employed in such mines, kindly 
explain what means can be used to 
effectually remove the gas from high 
falls and keep them clear. 


I shall greatly appreciate any infor- 
mation Coal Age, or its readers, can 
give on this question, as I am studying 
to prepare myself for the next examina- 
tion and wish to be informed on the real 
meaning of the law. STUDENT. 

Brownsville, Pa. 





This correspondent has the correct 
idea in regard to the relative effect 
of the exhaust and blowing systems of 
ventilation. As he has stated, in the 
exhaust system, the mine is ventilated 
under a pressure below that of the 
atmosphere, while the blowing system 
causes a mine pressure above that of 
the atmosphere. The result is that when 
the fan is exhausting outside air will be 
drawn down the borehole into the mine. 
On the other hand, in the blowing sys- 
tem of ventilation, the gas and mine 
air will be forced out by the pressure 
and escape through the borehole into 
the outer atmosphere. 

In our opinion, the section of the law 
quoted by the correspondent applies 
equally in each of these cases, as far 
as the movement of the gas from the 
falls is concerned. While in the blowing 
system of ventilation the gas will be 
torced out, at once, into the outside 
atmosphere and be of no further trouble 
in the mine; in the exhaust system the 
borehole will provide an entrance for 
a strong current of fresh air from the 
outside, which will blow the gas down 
from the falls and keep the latter clear 
from any further accumulation at that 
point. 

The only difference in these two in- 
stances is that a mine using the exhaust 
system of ventilation will require a 
more ample air current in circulation, 
to dilute and carry away the gas gen- 
erated and accumulated on the falls. 
In the blowing system of ventilation, 
on the other hand, inasmuch as the gas 
would escape from the mine at once, 
there would not be required as great a 
circulation of air in the mine, on that 
account, other conditions being the 
same. 


February 16, 1922 
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Examination Questions 


Answered 





Miscellaneous Examination Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION—On entering upon your 
duties as mine foreman, what would 
you consider to be your duty, in order 
to make a reputation for yourself and 
do justice to both employees and em- 
ployer? State fully. 

ANSWER—By giving careful atten- 
tion to the reading of the reports of 
the firebosses and seeing that any dan- 
gers they may have found are prompt- 
ly removed and that the men are not 
permitted to enter such places, until 
the same are reported safe, the mine 
forman is fulfilling his first duties in 
the mine. By seeing that discipline 
is maintained and every man perform- 
ing his work properly, the miners min- 
ing and loading their coal safely, and 
the drivers hauling the same to the 
bottom and bringing the needed sup- 
plies back into the mine, the foreman 
will earn a reputation for himself, in 
the eyes of his employer, in proportion 
to the way in which he is able to main- 
tain the output of the mine at a reason- 
able cost. In justice to every employee 
in the mine, the duty of the mine fore- 
man is to see that the working places 
are well ventilated and every require- 
ment of the law fulfilled. 

QUESTION—In a mine employing a 
continuous air current for ventilation 
and the air-courses where the use of 
timber is necessary for support of the 
roof, how would you instruct your men 
in reference to working their rooms? 
Would you use the same method on the 
split system? Explain. 

ANSWER—The real meaning of this 
question is uncertain. However, as- 
suming that, in the adoption of a con- 
tinuous system of ventilation through- 
out the mine and in the endeavor to 
shorten the length of air travel as much 
as possible, the plan is adopted of 
earrying the air through rooms that 
have holed into each other, it will be 
necessary to give the men particular 
instructions, in reference to driving 
their rooms at a uniform width and 
timbering them securely to prevent 
their falling in before the next adjoin- 
ing rooms have holed into each other 
and thus opened a new air-course for 
the current to travel. Unless these 
precautions are taken, in driving and 
timbering all rooms, a fall in any one 
room might cut off the circulation for 
the entire mine. 

QUESTION—Why is the use of black 
powder more dangerous, in blasting 
coal in dusty and gaseous mines, than 
permissible powder? Explain fully. 

ANSWER — Black powder produces 
much flame, which is projected from 


the hole when a shot is fired. On the 
other hand, the composition of permis- 
sible powder is designed to render it 
more or less flameless, by reason of the 
large proportion of nitrates used in its 
manufacture. Again, a smaller charge 
of permissible powder will do the same 
work as a much larger charge of black 
powder and produce a less concussion 
of the air, which will raise less dust 
and reduce the liability to explosion 
by reason of the dust suspended in 
the air. 


QUESTION — (a) What atmospheric 
conditions are indicated by the follow- 
ing instruments: Anemometer, barom- 
eter, hygrometer, thermometer, water 
gage? (b) In what way will variations 
of either instrument affect the others? 


ANSWER — (a) The anemometer is 
used to determine the velocity of the 
air current passing in a mine, while 
the water gage is used to determine 
the ventilating pressure. The only in- 
struments used to indicate atmospheric 
conditions are the barometer, hygrom- 
eter and thermometer. The barometer 
indicates the pressure of the atmos- 
phere, at the point of observation. 
The hygrometer determines the relative 
humidity of the atmosphere, or the 
percentage of saturation, due to the 
presence of moisture in the air. The 
thermometer makes known the temper- 
ature of the air. 

(b) The hygrometer and thermom- 
eter, showing as they do the relative 
humidity and temperature of the air, 
indicate only local conditions and in 
no appreciable way- affect the other 
instruments, except the reading of the 
barometer requires a slight correction 
for temperature, as indicated by the 
thermometer, if extreme accuracy is 
desired. 


QUESTION—An air-course is 5 ft. 
high and 7 ft. wide. An anemometer 
held near the top of the air-course 
shows a velocity of 900 ft. per min. 
When held near the center, the velocity 
is 1,000 ft. per min., while near the 
sides and the bottom the reading is only 
850 ft. per min. What is the estimated 
amount of air traveling through this 
airway ? 

ANSWER—There is no exact rule for 
determining the average velocity of the 
air current in an airway. At the best, 
the reading of an anemometer is only 
an approximate indication of the veloc- 
ity of the passing air. In every case, 
the observer must use his judgment. It 
is more important to always employ the 
same method when taking measure- 
ments of the air. To be more accurate, 
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allowance would have to be made for 
the space taken up by the observer’s 
body, in the airway. 

A common practice is to move the in- 
strument about in the airway while tak- 
ing an observation, giving say, 12 sec. 
to each position at the center and the 
top, bottom and sides of the airway; 
but never holding it nearer than from 8 
to 12 in. from any bounding surface. 
The final reading of these five posi- 
tions will give what may be assumed to 
be an average reading for a minute. 

From the data given in this question, 
the full sectional area of the air-course 
is 5 x 7 = 85 sq.ft. Then, assuming 
nine tenths of this as the effective area 
for the velocity observed in the center 
of the airway, gives for the volume of 
air passing, in this case, 0.9 « 35 x 
1,000 = 31,500 cu.ft. per min. 

QUESTION—How must the power be 
increased to maintain a constant cur- 
rent of air in circulation, in mines 
where the airways are continually in- 
creasing in length? 

ANSWER— Assuming there is no 
change in the mine, except that due to 
the lengthening of the air-courses, the 
power required to maintain a constant 
flow of air, or a constant velocity in the 
airways, must vary as the increasing 
length of the same. For example, if 10 
hp. produces a given circulation in 10,- 
000 ft. of airway, 15 hp. will be re- 
quired to produce the same circulation 
when the airways have increased to 
15,000 ft.; and 20 hp. will be required 
when the length of the air-courses has 
reached 20,000 ft. 


QUESTION—What will be the area of 
fire grate of a furnace that is to supply 
50,000 cu.ft. of air per minute, against 
a 2-in. water gage, when the depth of 
the furnace shaft is 200 ft.? 

ANSWER—First, find the horsepower 
on the air required to pass 50,000 cu.ft. 
of air per min., against a 2-in. water 
gage, which is (50,000 x 2 x 5.2) + 
33,000 = 15.75 hp. 

Now, calling the depth of the shaft 
D, in feet, and the horsepower on the 
air H, the area (A) of the grate sur- 
face required is found by the formula 
84H 34 X 15.75 | 
VD V 200 

37.86, say 38 sq.ft. 

QUESTION—With furnace ventilation, 
how much more air will pass in a shaft 
300 ft. deep than in one 50 ft. deep, 
other things being equal? 

ANSWER—For the same average tem- 
peratures of the upcast and downcast 
shafts and the same barometric pres- 
sure, the mine ventilating pressure 
varies with the depth of the shaft; and, 
since the quantity of air in circulation 
varies as the square root of the pres- 
sure, the quantity of air in circulation 
will vary as the square root of the 
depth of the shaft. In other words, the 
quantity ratio is equal to the square 
root of the depth ratio, which is 300: 50 
or 6. Therefore, in this case, the 
quantity ratio is V6 = 2.45. That is to 
say, under the same conditions, a 300-ft. 
shaft will pass 2.45 times the quantity 
of air that will be passed by a 50-ft. 
shaft. 
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The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 











announces that as a result of its industrial survey for the month 

ended Jan. 31, 1922, the following classifications showed in- 
creases in employment: Food and kindred products; leather and fin- 
ished products; paper and printing; liquor and beverages; chemicals 
and allied products; metals and metal products other than iron and 
steel; vehicles for land transportation; and miscellaneous industries. 
The industries which show a decrease are textiles and their products; 
iron and steel and their products; lumber and its manufacture; stone, 
clay, and glass products; tobacco manufactures; and railroad repair 
shops. 

The survey is based on figures taken from the larger industrial pay- 
rolls of the country. The statistics on which its computations are 
based are gathered each month by the department’s special agents in 
65 principal industrial centers. In all 1,428 firms, each usually employ- 
ing more than 500 workers, or a total of 1,600,000, are comprised in the 
survey. On Jan. 31 these 1,428 firms had 63,400 more employees on 
their payrolls than they carried on Dec. 31, an increase of 4.2 per cent. 

Employment conditions fail to give any indication of the substantial 
improvement in business activities predicted for January. The figures 
last month were obtained during inventory period, particularly those 
in the automotive industry. The slight change in the totals of all the 
groups shows a downward trend. Increase in employment in metal 
products other than iron and steel, and miscellaneous industries, is 
the encouraging feature of this month’s survey. 

Reports from 231 of the principal centers show no general improve- 
ment in employment conditions. Industry is hardly holding the gains 
made during the past four months, and is, therefore, absorbing but 
few, if any, of the workers released from seasonal activities and the 
unemployed caused by the usual climatic conditions of this season 
of the year. 

The feeling that there will be a decided change for the better by 
early spring is manifested by every section of the country, and seems 
to be based on real evidence of prosperity and not mere optimism. 


“4 \HROUGH its employment service the U. 8. Department of Labor 


South Central Region Not Hopeful forces and 10 per cent shut down; 
40 per cent report outlook for im- 


Actual payroll data of 3832 in- : : 
pay proved business unsatisfactory. 


dustrial concerns in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama and Mississippi 
employing 105,244 show a net in- 
crease for the month of 3 of 1 per 
cent. Seventy-five per cent of the 
textile mills are running full time, 
20 per cent part time and 5 per cent 
shut down; 50 per cent report out- 
look for improved business. un- 
satisfactory. Fifty per cent of the 
lumber mills are running full time, 
25 per cent part time or with re- 
duced forces and 25 per cent shut 
down. About 50 per cent report 
outlook for improved business un- 
satisfactory. Three hundred con- 
cerns representing most all of the 
14 groups of industries show that 
65 per cent are running full time, 25 
per cent part time or with reduced 


INDUSTRIES REPORTING AN INCREASE 
IN EMPLOYMENT IN JANUARY, 1922 


Amt. Pe; 
Ine. Weight* 


Industries of Ine. 

Vehicles for land transporta- 

TOE 5. cine ot aces a ae tals 63,204 58.4 11 
Leather and its finished 

pyqeeh oie ., Wey ky eee 2,089 Sik 3.7 
Metals and metal products.. 2,254 2.8 5.2 
Paper and printing......... 132 2.6 3.24 
Food and kindred [Oss Rieti 2,319 1.8 8.45 
Miscellaneous. j nie 4,286 tte ele D 
Liquors and beverages. RRR, 10 12 0.05 
Chemicals and allied products 598) 0.8 5 4n7 





74,892 


INDUSTRIES REPORTING A DECREASE IN 
EMPLOYMENT IN JANUARY, 1922 


Amt. 0 
of Dec. Dee 





Industries WwW eight* 
Railroad repair shops....... 4,286 3.9 3.8 
Tobacco manufacture. 803 2.6 1.9 
Stone, clay and glass products 149 1 0.9 
Lumber and its manufacture 74 0.3 1.4 
Textiles and their products 949 0.3 17.5 
Tron and steel products..... . 4,130.) 0s 2d. /91,.4 

Total tek Oe Ate: <b 13,391 , 


*Per cent employed Jan. 31 to total reported 
employed in 14 groups. 


Mid-Atlantic Conditions Improved 


Industrial revival from the point 
of extreme depression has not been 
marked in the Middle Atlantic dis- 
trict during the first month of 1922. 
Many industries have shown a 
slight increase in operations, partic- 
vilarly the building industry. Some 
industries show a slight decrease 
in operations, attributable in great 
measure to the usual dullness dur- 
ing the inventory period. Many in- 
dustries have made slight gains 
since the general shutdown during 
inventory and there are many re- 
ports with good signs of increased 
activity. The consensus of opinion 
forecasts betterment in the near 
future with gradual improvement in 
most lines. Idleness has been greatly 
reduced in certain sections. 





South Atlantic District Gloomy 


Judging from small firms reports 
in 18 cities in the South Atlantic 
district the month from Dec. 15 to 
Jan. 15 shows a drop in employment. 
Textile mills show discouragement 
as to the outlook of business in their 
lines. Most of the mills are running 
with fairly full forces, but orders 
are not being received to a sufficient 
extent to warrant much optimism 
as to the outlook. The lumber sit- 
uation throughout the South is un- 
satisfactory. Five hundred and 
ninety textile mills in Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia report 151,564 employees 
on their payrolls Jan. 15, compared 
with 151,818 on Dec. 15, a decrease 
of 254. 





Manufacturing Gains in Midwest 


The starting of the new year 
seems to have brought about a 
slow but sure increase in the amount 
of manufacturing and a general re- 
sumption of activity in all building 
trades lines in Michigan. The fur- 
niture industry is putting large 
numbers of skilled workmen at 
work. The automobile industry is 
estimated as working 60 per cent 
of normal, with continued feeling 
that conditions will improve gradu- 
ally. One railroad shop which had 
been working short time opened at 
full capacity Feb. 1 with full crew. 





Outlook Bright in New England 


Building reports for December in 
the six New England States show 
an increase over the previous month 
cf $8,070.500. The value of Decem- 
ber contracts was $26,474,100, of 
which $17,358,700 was for residen- 
tial buildings. General opinion is 
that periods of increased business 
and industrial activity will prevail. 
Textile mills at present time are 
operating at nearly normal capacity. 
Wool products look bright for the 
future. Shoes and leather show a 
slight increase. 
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United Mine Workers Are Riding for a Hard Fall. 
Is Belief in Washington 


By PAUL WOOTON 


Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


wordy controversy in government circles revolving 

around the labor situation in the coal industry. The 
adherents of each of the conflicting interests apparently are 
marking time waiting to see what the miners do at Indian- 
apolis. Speculation continues as to the possible meaning of 
John L. Lewis’ appeal. Some think it is a bid for financial 
support. Others are of the opinion that he simply wants 
to make the record clear that he has left no stone unturned 
in furthering the cause of the mine workers. 

Preparations on the part of British exporters to take 
advantage of the strike situation to ship coal to north 
Atlantic ports has raised the question as to the possible 
attitude of the British miners. Since American miners 
made no protest during the British strike when the United 
States was exporting 2,000,000 tons of coal a month and in 
view of the existing British labor situation there is a wide- 
spread opinion in Washington that there will be no inter- 
ference from that source with the shipment of British coal 
te the United States. It is estimated that 2,000,000 tons is 
the maximum monthly rate that such shipments could at- 
tain. 

With the increasing certainty that there will be a strike, 
closer scrutiny has been given to the actual output that can 
be expected from the non-union fields. From the non-union 
territory proper it is probable that the shipments at the 
outset cannot exceed 4,500,000 tons weekly. This is assum- 
ing that there will be no interference with its distribu- 
tion. Since it is taken for granted that some of the out- 
lying fields will be back at work soon after the strike is 
called, an ultimate output of 6,000,000 tons can be attained, 
in the opinion of disinterested coal specialists. Their esti- 
mates of the needs of the country, however, exceed those 


TL sores has been a pause during the last week in the 


of the operators. They believe that nearly 9,000,000 tons 
will be required to run the country and keep up export ship- 
ments. This will mean that some 3,000,000 tons weekly 
must be taken from stocks. 

Even if there should be no additions to the 55,000,000 tons 
now estimated to be in stock, a number of weeks must 
pass before any acute shortage is likely to develop. To 
assume that stocks will be materially increased is looked 
upon in government circles as counting chickens before they 
are hatched, but since advice is coming from several quar- 
ters urging consumers not to be frightened into paying in- 
creased prices, as the strike will be of short duration, it 
is possible that the addition to stocks will not be as great 
as is generally expected. Practically all the reliable agencies 
are urging the accumulation of as large stocks as possible 
prior to April 1. 

It is pointed out that figures as to coal stocks are decep- 


- tive in that stocks are inequitably held and, like oil in a pipe 


line, there are some 20,000,000 tons entering into the stock 
tota] which do not enter into actual consumption. The opinion - 
is expressed in government circles that coal operators in 
the face of a crisis of this kind can do much toward effect- 
ing equitable distribution of the coal they ship. 

In calculating stocks on hand attention is called to the 
fact that there are 1,017,000 tons of byproduct coke on hand. 
Since these plants are in the vicinity of large consuming 
centers, they could be relied upon to furnish a supply of 
domestic fuel equivalent to one week’s production of anthra- 
cite. 

There is some reason to think that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is not highly pleased with the way the coal- 
labor situation is being handled. The belief is stronger than 
ever that the United Mine Workers are riding for a hard fall. 





To Investigate Wages and Cost of Living 
Among Anthracite Mine Workers 


AGES and the cost of living in the anthracite in- 

dustry, it is reported, are being studied by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, the headquarters 
of which is at 10 East 39th St., New York City. The 
board hopes to obtain data from practically all anthracite 
producers, and it is said that a field investigation of living 
costs in six representative cities and towns is now under 
way. 

As the board has already completed an inquiry into 
wages in twenty-four manufacturing industries and is re- 
ported to be engaged in an examination of wages and 
working conditions on the railroads, it is supposed that 
the board felt that data from the anthracite industry would 
prove of general interest for purposes of comparison. 


Increased Coal Shipments Cause Gain of 
95,453 in Freight Car Loadings 


UE PRINCIPALLY to increased shipments of coal, 

loading of revenue freight totaled 743,728 cars during 
the week ended Jan. 28, compared with 738,275 cars during 
the previous week, or an increase of 5,453 cars, according 
to reports by the American Railway Association. This 
also was an increase of 42,123 cars compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1921, but a decrease of 59,604 cars 
compared with the corresponding week in 1920. 

Coal shipments during the week of Jan. 28 totaled 180,966 
cars, which was an increase of 16,875 cars over the week 
before and 17,536 cars in excess of the corresponding week 
In 1921. It was, however, 7,949 cars below the number 


shipped during the same week in 1920. Coke shipments 
also increased 235 cars over the week, before which brought 
the total to 7,502. 

Reports from the railroads of the country show that 
489,842 freight cars were idle on Jan. 31, compared with 
555,353 on Jan. 28, or a reduction of 65,511. Surplus coal 
cars numbered 145,918, a reduction of 38,086 within the 
week. A reduction of 246 cars, which brought the total 
to 4,296, was reported for coke cars. 


State of Alabama Offers to Buy Coal Mines 
To Provide Work for Idle Convicts 


TENTATIVE offer to buy and operate the properties of 

the Montevallo Mining Co., recently placed in the hands 
of a receiver, has been made by Governor Kilby and the 
State Board of Control and Economy, in charge of the care 
and working of Alabama convicts. Since the receivership the 
convict labor used at the company’s mine has been replaced 
by free labor and the state finds several hundred convicts 
on its hands with nothing to do. With the object of pro- 
viding employment for these prisoners and others from 
time to time the state proposes to buy the property of the 
bankrupt and operate it. 

The offer provides that the state assume all liabilities of 
the company, aggregating $574,048.47 as listed, and pay 
$84,551.53 in cash, which represents the difference between 
liabilities and assets as scheduled. The inability of the 
Montevallo company to relieve itself of the burden of 
steady employment for the convicts regardless of the 
market conditions which prohibited disposition of the out- 
put on such a scale is alleged to be largely responsible for 
the failure of the company, which now has 32,000 tons of 
high-grade domestic coal stocked at the mines. 
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Despite War Law, Government Must Pay 
Market Price for Requisitioned Coal 


HAT the United States Government must pay the 
ff Rey: price for coal requisitioned by it, war laws to 
the contrary notwithstanding, was in effect the ruling 
handed down by the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals sitting 
in Cincinnati on Feb. 7, when a decision was announced on 
the appeal of the government against the C. G. Blake Co., 
a Cincinnati concern. The company had won a verdict 
in a trial before Judge John Weld Peck in the district court 
and was awarded several thousands of dollars as a difference 
between the market value of the coal and the allowance 
made by the Navy Department under section 10 of the 
Lever Act. The record in the case shows that the value of 
the coal in the open market at the time it was taken by 
the government was $5.60 a ton, while the navy fixed the 
price at $4. Under the law the coal company accepted 
the three-quarters of the value fixed by the navy and then 
sued for the difference between that and the market price. 

The same company has filed another suit seeking approxi- 
mately $31,000 for coal that was taken over between Octo- 
ber and December, 1920—a difference between the govern- 
ment allowance of $4 a ton and the company’s valuation, 
ranging from $5.60 to $13.70 a ton. The point at issue 
in this case is whether the inland or the tidewater price for 
the coal should rule. It is the argument of the company’s 
attorneys that the government should pay as much for the 
coal that it seized as would have been paid by foreign 
governments, corporations or others who were in keen 
competition at tide for coal at the time. 

After hearing all of the witnesses and the argument of 
counsel Judge Peck took the case under advisement. 


Suggests That Premium and Penalty Clauses 
In Contracts Be Limited to Essentials 


F the purchaser of coal wishes to buy on a premium and 

penalty basis, the same should be confined ito a few essen- 
tial items, such as the ash, heat value and fusing point of 
ash, in the opinion of H. L. Ogden, of Boston, Mass., repre- 
sentative of the National Association of Purchasing Agents 
on the committee on coal of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials. 

As told in Coal Age of Jan. 26, the sub-committee has 
rejected a contract form providing for the purchase of coal 
based on analysis. Its recommendations are: “That every 
plant cannot buy under the same specification and to de- 
termine what coals will work to the best advantage under 
your own peculiar conditions the different coals available in 
the territory where the plant is located be given a boiler 
test to determine which are best adapted to your use. 

‘“‘When these coals have been determined, analyze them 
and draw up a contract on the basis of this analysis, naming 
the mine or mines from which coal is to be shipped. 

“If a premium and penalty clause is included in the con- 
tract it should be based on the ash content of the coal, and 
the amount of the premium and penalty should be determined 
in each individual case on the actual cost of coal delivered 
and the expense of handling the excess ash at the plant.” 

In addition to the suggestions relating to the premium and 
penalty basis Mr. Ogden’s report says that the amount of 
penalty and premium should be based on the cost to the 
purchaser of using the poorer quality of coal and that the 
premium to the operator should be based on the saving from 
use of the better quality. This, he believes, would insure 
uniform preparation of coal by the shipper. 

Mr. Ogden believes that this is the only manner in which 
a satisfactory contract of this nature could be made and 
that the purchaser and the shipper would have to agree on 
the premium and penalty in each individual case. He also 
believes a rider clause might be attached to the standard 
coal contract of the association to meet the individual case. 

The suggested rider provides for a maximum and minimum 
percentage of volatile, fixed carbon, ash, sulphur, moisture, 
thermal units and fusing temperature of ash. Succeeding 
paragraphs provide for the penalties, which are to be agreed 
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upon, in case the coal does not come up to the analysis 
agreed upon, and it also provides that should the coal de- 


livered fail to analyze equal to analysis specified or should 


the shipper fail to ship from the mine or mines specified, 
without the written consent of the buyer, the latter may 
cancel the contract should he so elect. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
committee: 

It is the sense of the committee that when parties can agree 
in sampling and analyses, quality should be specified, based on 
analysis of samples taken from previous shipments. Specifications 
should state the mine or mines from which coal is to be shipped. 
The producer should, barring providential clauses, bind himself to 
take and pay for the coal if it is shipped as per contract with 
regard to quality and quantity. Any bonus and penalty should 
be so arranged that the user of the coal is indemnified for loss due 
to the quality being below specification and the operator is com- 
pensated for any gain which the user makes due to the coal being 
better than specifications. 

Mr. Ogden’s report is now before the National Fuel Coun- 
cil of the National Association of Purchasing Agents for 
ecnsideration. 


West Virginia Operators Meet in New York 


BOUT FIFTY members of the West Virginia Coal Asso- 
ciation met early last week in the Waldorf-Astoria and 
discussed the threatened coal strike. The meeting adjourned 
on Feb. 8 but the Smokeless Coal Operators Association of 
West Virginia continued the meeting Feb. 9. L. G. Bradley, 
president of the larger association, said that “the unor- 
ganized fields produced in the 1919 strike about 30 per cent 
of the country’s maximum tonnage. The country is now 
consuming about 80 per cent of the normal output, the 
unorganized fields shipping over half of that tonnage.” 

In the New River field, according to Mr. Bradley, 80 out 
of 115 companies are working on a non-union basis and in 
the Kanawha field 23 out of 165. The smokeless operators, 
under the chairmanship of E. E. White, concluded their 
sessions with a lunch at the Waldorf-Astoria at which R. 
Bryan, R. D. Hall, Senator Baumgartner, A. J. King, E. J. 
McQuail and J. J. Tierney made short addresses. 


Explosives May Not Be Used at Cassidy 


HE Department of Mines, Victoria, B. C., recently pro- 

hibited the use of explosives in the Cassidy mine of 
the Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting & Power Co., 
the reason given being that it constituted a menace to the 
miners. The order followed reports of blowouts of methane 
and coal dust, a number of these occurrences taking place 
at intervals over a period of some months. In the opinion 
of the men affected the prohibition is unduly severe and 
objection is taken chiefly because it makes the work of the 
miner harder and, for those working on contract, less 
remunerative. William Sloan, Minister of Mines, has 
promised to consider the matter and in the meantime has 
forwarded a sample of coal from the mine in question to 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C., in order 
that tests may be made to ascertain the explosive range 
of the coal dust. 


Scotts Run to Lower Wages 30 Per Cent 


N APRIL 1 the wages of mine workers in the Scotts 

Run field of Monongalia County, West Virginia, will 
be reduced 30 per cent, the Monongahela Coal Association 
at a meeting terminated on Feb. 4 having decided to an- 
nounce that wage cut. The conferees also announced that 
the check-off would be eliminated. The members of the 
association operate 65 mines along the Monongahela and 
Morgantown & Wheeling railroads in West Virginia. 

In announcing the reduction the association issued a 
statement in the course of which it was said that “The 
leaders of the mine workers have apparently shut their 
eyes to the wage adjustments that have been made in other 
industries. They have refused to recognize these wage 
changes and are unwilling to bear their share of the burden 
of deflation.” 
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Hoover Queries Form Effective Trade-Association Code 


Eleven Questions on Lawful Activities Receive Affirmative Answer 
by Attorney General—Collection of Data on Trade and Economic 
Conditions, If Revealed to General Public, Declared Harmless 


ciations are of such complex legal character that the 

Department of Commerce and the Department of Jus- 
tice have given out for publication the entire correspondence 
on the subject, to which the departments have given several 
months of study and investigation. 

It is likely that a series of conferences between Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, and representatives of the 
principal open-price associations and trade organizations of 
the country will be begun soon for the purpose of arrang- 
ing for the compilation and publication of trade statistics in 
accordance with the recent decision of ‘the Supreme Court in 
the Hardwood case and the correspondence mentioned. 


Mr. Hoover’s LETTER COVERS ALL ANGLES 


The following letter from Mr. Hoover to Harry M. 
Daugherty, Attorney-General, under date of Feb. 3, 1922, 
requires no explaining: 

“The situation regarding the activities of legitimate trade 
associations is more disturbing now than at any time since 
we first discussed the matter, and since Mr. Lamb was 
advised by Colonel Goff and Mr. Fowler that it was your 
desire that I present an informal, inter-departmental inquiry 
regarding the present status of the law relating to legiti- 
mate trade associations and the extent that they may engage 
in legitimate co-operative activities, I have made a further 
survey of the matter, and the questions hereinafter presented 
seem to me to be vital to trade associations based on present 
information secured through recent investigation. 

“It may not be out of place to call your attention to the 
organic act which created the Department of Commerce, 
which imposed upon the department the duty ‘to foster, pro- 
mote, and develop the foreign and domestic commerce, the 
mining, manufacturing, shipping, and fishery industries, and 
the transportation facilities of the United States.’ In obey- 
ing the commands of the statute, it seemed to me that the 
department should employ all available legal means to get 
into the closest possible touch with industry in all its forms 
and secure the best information possible regarding the needs 
and necessities of trade and commerce. 

“Tf the department has to help, aid, and assist industry, it 
must, of course, be conversant with the facts and conditions 
influencing the carrying on of trade. The existence of a 
large number of trade associations being well known 
prompted me to make inquiry regarding their forms of 
organization and the functions they were performing to 
ascertain whether or not they could be utilized as a means 
for securing trade information that would properly aid the 
department in performing its duties. My inquiry into the 
affairs of trade associations was not with the idea of creat- 
ing a new scheme for carrying on business, but solely for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether or not they could 
properly be utilized in furnishing information that would 
not only be helpful to the department and to the commer- 
cial world but to the public generally, always keeping in 
mind that whatever activities were carried on by such asso- 
ciations, they should of necessity be within the terms of 
existing law. 

“In the course of my inquiry I discovered that certain 
trade associations were involved in litigation which ques- 
tioned the legality of their performances, and by reason 
of the litigation, there was much doubt and confusion re- 
garding the legal limits within which trade associations 
could properly operate. This situation seemed to call for 
conferences with your department, which you have gra- 
ciously afforded, and although no definite determination has 
heretofore been reached regarding the policy to be pursued, 
I realize the difficulties that confront you in attempting to 
reach a proper conclusion, and while a public announcement 
from you would have been most helpful to all, I most heartily 
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acquiesce in your suggestion that the matter be presented 
as an informal, interdepartmental inquiry for my guidance 
in performing the duties imposed upon me by the organic 
act creating this department. 

“So much has been said in the various conferences, coupled 
with lapse of time, in order to obviate excusable failures 
in memory as to the matters that have heretofore been 
discussed and to make clear the position and views of this 
department, I desire to offer some preliminary observations 
regarding trade associations before asking the specific ques- 
tions heretofore set forth in various informal memoranda 
and upon which I desire the informal expression of your 
views. 

“Commercial progress in industry has always been meas- 
ured by the advance in knowledge of those engaged in indus- 
try. It is impossible for men to acquire or secure all possible 
knowledge at one time. Its acquisition is a growth resulting 
from continuous, intelligent inquiry. The knowledge of an 
industry that is necessary and essential to its success must 
embrace all facts and circumstances that will in any way in- 
fluence that industry. These facts and circumstances must 
include economic conditions as well as scientific facts to the 
extent that science is called into play in its operation and all 
commercial conditions that make for efficient production, 
merchandising and distribution. No one will dispute the 
foregoing statements; they are fundamental and necessary 
to the life of trade and commerce. 


DIFFICULT TO DETERMINE MEANS AND METHODS 


“The difficulty seems to lie in the determination of the 
means and methods that may be adopted to secure this 
necessary information. Little, if any, trouble is experienced 
in securing the admission that an individual may secure 
knowledge of these facts by any means that would not con- 
stitute an individual crime, and that he may use the informa- 
tion in such manner as his best judgment may tell him will 
bring him the greatest benefit. 

“But when two individuals engaged in the same line of 
industry undertake to provide a means for securing facts 


‘necessary and essential to the economic and efficient conduct 


of their respective organizations, this form of endeavor 
seems to at once assume an aspect of difficulty that, in my 
judgment, is in no way justified by a proper consideration 
of the underlying necessities therefor. 

“The individual sets up some form of instrumentality to 
secure the information without which, in the management of 
his business, he would be groping in the dark. His com- 
petitor across the street does the same thing, and each, se- 
curing his information in his own way, uses it as he sees 
fit, and the action of either one has not offended the majesty 
of the law. Yet, if the two seek to joint the instrumentality 
each has used for information purposes and the same infor- 
mation is received through one instrumentality and the in- 
formation given to each and it is used in the same way that 
it was before, it is suggested that the collective activity in 
the use of the consolidated instrumentality should not be 
permitted because of the greater ease and facility thereby 
afforded for the two individuals to make improper use of the 
information so acquired. In other words, the objection does 
not go to the instrumentality, but to the abuse of the in- 
formation that may be secured through the collective means. 

“The principle is the same whether two or two hundred 
join together in securing the information. 

“No form of legislation has ever yet been devised, nor 
has man, with all of his genius for invention, ever been able 
to devise a rule or regulation that would prevent men from 
committing crimes if they are so minded. The best that can 
be done is to forbid the doing of certain acts or to command 
the doing of others, prescribing proper punishments in the 
case of the commission on the one hand and the omission 
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on the other; and when legislation takes that form, rules 
and regulations and administrative constructions which have 
for their objective the making of the prohibited thing more 
difficult will always include within their terms the law- 
abiding citizen as well as the prospective criminal. 

“We have had criminals since the beginning of time, and 
human nature cannot be changed by legislation. The 
criminally inclined represent a small minority, and it may be 
said in a general way that, excepting offenses against per- 
sons and property, most of the criminal statutes regulating 
trade and commerce and forbidding acts that seem against 
sound public policy have been made necessary for the control 
of the minority. None of these statutes, however, has under- 
taken to prevent the doing of a thing that would result in 
benefit to the public, but the restriction has been against 
the doing of the thing in an unlawful way. 

“These statutes have not condemned lawful institutions 
or instrumentalities for the carrying on of commerce merely 
because someone might possibly abuse their use. The laws 
have condemned the abuse, and punishments have been 
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prescribed for those who may be found guilty of the abuse. 
Therefore, the fact that the minority may be known to 
violate given laws does not establish a principle that the 
primary means lawful in itself, which they have adopted for 
the purpose of performing the unlawful acts, should be en- 
tirely abolished and its use forbidden by law-abiding citi- 
zens. Each unlawful use of the means is merely an indi- 
vidual case of the violation of a law. 

“Trade associations have been in existence for many 
years. The great majority are legitimate, both in form of 
organization and in activity. The minority, while lawfully 
organized under articles expressing lawful purposes, may 
engage in activities that are evidence of purpose contrary to 
and outside of the declared purposes in the articles of 
organization. 

“Again, a trade association may have lawful form of 
organization and the activities of its officers may be clearly 
within the purposes declared in the association charter, and 
vet members of the organization may, by unlawful con- 
federation, use the information lawfully secured for unlaw- 










Secretary Hoover's Eleven Questions, Which Elicited 






(1) May a trade association provide for its members a stand- 
ard or uniform system of cost accounting and recommend its 
use, provided that the costs so arrived at by the uniform 
method are not furnished by the members to each other or by 
the members for the association and by the latter to the indi- 
vidual members? 

(2) May a trade association advocate and provide for uni- 
formity in the use of trade phrases and trade names by its 
respective members for the purpose of ending confusion in 
trade expressions and for harmony of construction as to the 
meaning of trade phrases, names, and terms? 

(3) May a trade association, in co-operation with its mem- 
bers, advocate and provide for the standardization of quality 
and grades of product of such members, to the end that the 
buying public may know what it is to receive when a particular 
grade or quality is specified; and may such association, after 
standardizing quality and grade, provide standard form of 
contract for the purpose of correctly designating the standards 
of quality and grades of product; and may it standardize 
technical and scientific terms, its processes in production, and 
its machinery; and may the association co-operate with its 
members in determining means for the elimination of wasteful 
processes in production and distribution and for the raising 
of ethical standards in trade for the prevention of dishonest 
practices? 

(4) May a trade association collect credit information as to 
the financial responsibility, business reputation and standing of 
those using the products of the industry; and may the asso- 
ciation furnish such information to individual members upon 
request therefor, provided such information is not used by the 
association or the members for the purpose of unlawfully 
establishing so-called ‘‘blacklists’’? 

(5) May a trade association arrange for the handling of the 
insurance of its members, including fire, industrial, indemnity 
or group insurance? In other words, can the members of an 
industry, through the agency of a trade association, arrange 
for or place all of the insurance of the members? 

(6) May a trade association, in co-operation with its mem- 
bers, engage in co-operative advertising for the promotion of 
trade of the members of that association engaged in the par- 
ticular industry; and may the association engage in such 
form of promotion by furnishing trade labels, designs and trade 
marks for the use of its individual members? 

(7) May a trade association, for and in behalf of its mem- 
bers, engage in the promotion of welfare work in the plants or 
organizations of its members, which welfare work includes sick 
benefits and unemployment insurance for employees, uniform 
arrangements for apprenticeship in trade education, the pre- 
vention of accidents and the establishment of an employ- 
ment department or bureau for co-operation with employees? 

(8) May a trade association, in co-operation with its mem- 
bers and acting for and in behalf of its members, handle all 
legislative questions that may affect the particular industry, 
regarding factories, trades, tariff, taxes, transportation, em- 
ployers’ liability and workmen’s compensation, as well as the 


handling of rate litigation and railroad transportation ques- 
tions? 





































(9) May a trade association, in co-operation with its mem- 
bers and acting for and in their behalf, undertake the promo- 









CODE OF PRACTICE GOVERNING TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 





an Affirmative Reply from Attorney-General Daugherty 


tion of closer relations between the particular industry and 
the federal and the state departments of government which 
may have administration of laws affecting the particular indus- 
try in any form? 

(10) A. May a trade association collect statistics from each 
member showing his volume of production, his capacity to pro- 
duce, the wages paid, the consumption of his product in 
domestic or foreign trade, and his distribution thereof, specify- 
ing the volume of distribution by districts, together with his 
stock, wholesale or retail? 

B. And may such trade association, on receipt of the indi- 
vidual‘reports of each member, compile the information in each 
report into a consolidated statement which shows the total 
volume of production of the membership, its capacity to pro- 
duce by districts of production, which, in some instances, in- 
clude a state or less area, the wages by districts of produc- 
tion, the consumption in foreign or domestic trade by districts, 
the volume of distribution by districts, and the stocks on hand, 
wholesale and retail, by districts? 

C. And if, after compiling the information as aforesaid, the 
information received from the members as well as the com- 
bined information is not given by the association to any other 
person, may it then file the combined statement with the Secre- 
tary of Commerce for distribution by him to the members of 
the association through the public press or otherwise and to the 
public generally and to all persons who may be in any way 
interested in the product of the industry, it being understood 
that the individual reports for the members should cover either 
weekly, monthly, quarterly or longer periods, as may be deemed 
desirable by the members, and, when a period is adopted, the 
report for each member shall cover that period, and the com- 
bined report shall be for that period? 

(11) A. May a trade association, at the time it collects the 
production and distribution statistics above outlined, at the 
same time have its members report the prices they have re- 
ceived for the products they have sold during the period 
taken, specifying the volume of each grade, brand, size, style 
or quality, as the case may be, and the price received for the 
volume so sold in each of the respective districts where the 
product is sold? 

B. And may the association, without making known to any 
person the individual price reports of any member, consolidate 
all of the reports into one, and show the average price received 
for the total volume of each grade, brand, size, style or quality, 
as the case may be, distributed in each district covered by the 
distribution statistics for the period covered by each individual 
report? ‘ 

C. And may the association, after making such compilation, 
send the compiled report as to average price, as aforesaid, to 
the Secretary of Commerce, to be by him distributed to the 
public and to any or all persons who may be interested in the 
particular industry making the report? 

In order to avoid repeating this question in connection with 
each one of the activities outlined in the eleven preceding 
questions, may trade associations engage in any or all of the 
activities named without violating the law, provided the 
organization and the activity engaged in are not for the pur- 
pose of hiding or concealing some agreement, contract, etc., to 
actually restrain trade of otherwise violate the anti-trust laws? 


February 16, 1922 


ful purposes. It may, therefore, truthfully be said that the 
line dividing the good association and the bad, the proper 
activity from the improper one, and the lawful activities of 
the officers of an association from the unlawful acts of the 
membership, cannot be determined in every instance with 
singular ease. It is my belief, however, that it is more easy 
to determine the forms of organizations and activities that 
are generally recognized as good than to determine in ad- 
vance those that may be bad, because in the latter instance 
the peculiar facts relating to each association the subject of 
inquiry may determine whether the organization or its 
members are operating in violation of law. 

“It is with much earnestness that I claim there is pro- 
priety, generally speaking, in trade associations. Their 
lawful field of endeavor is large, and their activities work 
for promotion and advancement of the public welfare and 
for progressive economic organization. In making this 
statement I am not unmindful of the fact that the impres- 
sion exists with a small minority that individual prohibited 
acts may be accomplished by organization under the disguise 
of a trade association. However, to make my position clear 
regarding the trade associations the existence of which I 
advocate, I desire to say that I have always taken the view 
that no body of men could combine in the form of a trade 
organization and do any act or thing forbidden by law 
if they were undertaken by them outside of a trade organiza- 
tion. 

“The character of trade organization the existence of 
which should be preserved is one that carries lawful pur- 
poses only in its articles of association; its activities must be 
in harmony with its declared purposes. The articles of asso- 
ciation, with their lawful, declared purposes, must not be 
used as a mask to hide unlawful purposes. In other words, 
the organization cannot be used to conceal or disguise any 
contract, combination, conspiracy, agreement or understand- 
ing, secret or otherwise, on the part of the officers of the 
organization or on the part of the membership or any part 
thereof to engage in activities in restraint of trade or other- 
wise in violation of the anti-trust laws. 


MucuH DATA RESTRICTED TO ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


“There has been much information collected by legitimate 
trade associations in which the general public has no interest 
whatsoever, yet information of this class has always been 
freely offered to the daily and the trade press, as well as to 
any governmental agency that might desire the information 
as a matter of statistical record. On the other hand, certain 
statistical data are collected by trade organizations that 
would be of vast value to the public generally if published 
in practical, available form. 

“Many of the trade associations securing and disseminat- 
ing the statistical data mentioned have restricted the same 
to its membership, while others have undertaken to give the 
same to the public through the daily and the trade press 
concurrently with its members. The trade associations of 
the latter class are in the minority. 

“Information lawfully secured regarding trade and eco- 
nomic conditions made public for the information of every- 
one cannot be harmful. Information secured solely for the 
benefit of members and of a character that puts the mem- 
bership, by reason of the information, in a position of ad- 
vantage as compared with the public without such informa- 
tion cannot be sanctioned by sound public policy. The act of 
securing the information and the use of it by the members 
of a particular organization may be perfectly lawful in it- 
self, but it is my belief that good morals and a sense of fair 
dealing require the giving of the information secured in this 
collective manner to the public generally, to the end that 
ali persons engaged in commercial transactions involving the 
information in question will be on an even footing. 

“The activities of trade associations that have received 
the greatest criticism involve the collection of statistics re- 
lating to volume of production, capacity to produce by 
districts of production, wages, consumption of products in 
domestic and foreign trade, distribution thereof including 
volume of distribution by districts, together with figures as 
to stocks on hand, wholesale and retail, by districts, coupled 
with information as to price, either in the form of individual 
reports of each member distributed to every other member 
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or the individual prices reported to the association and by 
the latter compiled and averaged by districts for certain 
specified periods. 

“Tf information regarding production, capacity and dis- 
tribution by districts, with average prices for grades, brands, 
sizes, styles or qualities sold in the respective districts for 
specified periods of time could be given to the public at the 
same time that such information is available to the mem- 
bers of an association, in my judgment, great public good 
would result. With this information available, everyone 
dealing in the products of a given industry, whether buyer 
or seller, would have the same information regarding condi- 
tions and, in dealing with one another, would have knowl- 
edge of the same facts upon which to form their judgments 
as to the proper course to pursue. 

“A majority of the associations collecting data of the 
nature indicated have distributed same only to members of 
the association, while others have undertaken to give the 
information to the public through the daily and trade papers. 
Fublication of the informatign by these associations in the 
daily press has not been general, and its availability to the 
public has been largely through the medium of trade papers, 
and through the daily press to the extent that the latter may 
have been utilized. When published through trade papers 
this information should be released to members only after 
such publication 

“It should be borne in mind that the criticism aimed at 
this form of activity has not involved the instrumentality 
for securing it or the subject matter of the information, but 
has been directed to the use or possible use that might be 
made of the information and the fact that no means existed 
for distributing the information to the public at the same 
time that it was received by the members of the association. 
These observations likewise apply to the criticisms directed 
to the furnishing of average prices of given commodities 
according to grade, size, brand, or quality by districts for 
specified periods of time, based on past and closed transac- 
tions. 

“With these observations, which have been extended at 
greater length than I intended, I desire the informal ex- 
pression of your views as to the following activities on the 
part of trade associations and their members wherein 
neither the form of the association nor the activity, which 
appear perfectly fair and lawful on the surface, is used to 
hide or conceal some contract, combination, conspiracy, 
agreement or understanding, secret or otherwise, on the 
part of the association, the membership, or any part thereof 
to actually restrain trade or otherwise violate the Sherman 
Act. [Then follow the eleven questions enclosed in a border 
on page 298.] 

“As stated in the beginning, I do not ask you to express 
your views in a formal opinion, but it is my hope that you 
may see your way clear to give me the advice that will 
enable me to adopt the proper administrative action in un- 
dertaking the duties imposed upon the Secretary of Com- 
merce by the organic art creating the department. It is un- 
necessary for me to say that the general, unsettled condition 
regarding the proper provinces of trade associations justi- 
fies as early a reply to these inquiries as your other num- 
erous official duties will permit.” 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL DAUGHERTY’S OPINION 


Attorney-General Daugherty’s reply, under date of Feb. 8, 
was as follows: 

“Your communication of the 3rd instant relating to the 
practices in which trade associations may lawfully engage 
was received. I recognize the force of your able discussion 
of the subject, and after careful consideration of the sev- 
eral activities which you suggest can be exercised lawfully, 
I beg to say: 

“With reference to the first paragraph, there is no ap- 
parent objection to a standard system of cost accounting, 
but I think associations should be warned to guard against 
uniform cost as to any item of expense. For illustration, a 
strong effort has been made by some lumber associations to 
take as a basis for estimating costs of production a uniform 
charge for stumpage. Of course the cost of the timber in 
the tree to the different manufacturers who own their timber 
in the woods greatly varies; and as to each it should be 
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charged at its actual cost. It is as clearly a violation of the 
law to agree upon the cost of an item that constitutes a 
substantial part of the total cost price when its cost actually 
varies, as to agree upon the sales price, because the sales 
price is substantially affected by such agreement. It has 
been ascertained that the members of one association go 
so far as to fix a uniform cost price, leaving to each member 
to determine what per cent profit he will add, thus eliminat- 
ing entirely competition in so far as affected by the cost of 
production. 

“Furthermore, I have serious doubts about the advisability 
of the latter part of the sixth paragraph. I can see no 
objection to co-operative advertising designed to extend the 
markets of the particular article produced or handled by the 
members of an association, but when the several producers 
or dealers use uniform trade labels, designs and trade marks 
it seems to me the inevitable result would be a uniformity 
of price. Where two competing articles are advertised in 
precisely the same way and bear exactly the same label or 
trade mark, it certainly would be difficult for one to be 
sold at a higher price than the other, although its quality 
may be superior. In a way this is illustrated in the cement 
industry. There a standard of quality has been adopted. 
That is, it is necessary for all cement to comply with a cer- 
tain standard, but in practice no manufacturer undertakes 
to make, or at least no one advertises that he does make, a 
grade of cement superior to that standard. The result is 
that there is no competition in the sale of cement so far 
as quality is concerned. It seems to me therefore that it 
would be well to eliminate the latter clause in paragraph six, 
to wit, ‘and may the association engage in such form of 
promotion by furnishing trade labels, designs and trade 
marks for the use of its individual members?’ 

“T can now see nothing illegal in the exercise of the 
other activities mentioned, provided always that whatever 
is done is not used as a scheme or device to curtail produc- 
tion or enhance prices, and does not have the effect of sup- 
pressing competition. It is impossible to determine in ad- 
vance just what the effect of a plan when put into actual 
operation may be. This is especially true with reference to 
trade associations whose members are vitally interested in 
advancing or, as they term it, stabilizing prices, and who 
through the medium of the associations are brought into 
personal contact with each other. Therefore the expres- 
sion of the view that the things enumerated by you, with the 
exceptions stated, may be done lawfully is only tentative; 
and if in the actual practice of any of them it shall develop 
that competition is suppressed or prices are materially en- 
hanced, this department must treat such a practice as it 
treats any other one which is violative of the Anti-Trust 
Act.” 


Mr. Hoover CLEARS UP A MISCONCEPTION 


Under date of Feb. 9 Secretary Hoover wrote as follows 
to Mr. Daugherty: 

“Your observations regarding the last clause in question 
(6) in my letter are wholly sound, based on the language of 
that clause. It was not, however, my idea that each con- 
stituent member of a trade association would use a com- 
munity trade mark on his product, i.e., the same trade mark 
that was used by every other member of the association, and, 
therefore, the last clause in that question was unhappily 
worded. The question really relates to trade promotion 
through co-operative advertising, in which certain trade 
slogans are used, such as, ‘Made in Grand Rapids,’ which 
was adopted by the furniture manufacturers at that furniture 
center. 

“Generally, activities covered in question (6) are con- 
ducted by a trade association in a given local community. 
An organization at Chicago advertises for its entire 
membership, which includes every line of commercial 
endeavor in Chicago, that the city is the great cen- 
tral market. It is co-operative advertising of this class 
that tends to promote trade extension in given lines or col- 
lected lines of industry. Certain of the trade associations, 
however, do devise trade marks, not for use by all mem- 
bers, but for individual members. It is a well-known fact 
that when some manufacturer or producer is fortunate 
enough to select a trade mark that appeals to the public, it 
becomes a great aid in selling his commodity and, as a result, 
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it is well advertised until it becomes a household word. Other 
producers or manufacturers of the same kind of an article, 
in order to take advantage of this situation, will devise a 
trade name or trade mark as near to that of the successful 
competitor as he thinks he can go and still escape suit under 
the trade mark or unfair competition laws. 

“The activities of a trade association regarding trade 
marks to which I referred in my letter of the third relate to 
the straightening out of instances of unfair competition or 
infringement as between the members by undertaking to 
design trade marks for the individual members of the asso- 
ciation making the same product that would absolutely pre- 
vent confusion on the part of the public as to the producer 
or manufacturer of the given article and, at the same time, 
remove all claim of infringement or unfair competition. In 
other words, the trade-mark activity referred to was that of 
making the trade marks of each individual member dis- 
tinctive instead of common. You may, therefore, consider 
the part of my question (6) referred to in your letter as 
eliminated from the question, and that the question was 
really intended to cover the matters stated herein. With this 
explanation, I feel sure you will agree with me that our 
views on the matters presented are in complete accord.” 


Southern Appalachian Operators Veto Union 


OUTHERN Appalachian coal operators are opposed to 

the closed shop and the check-off. Prior to 1917 this 
region was non-union in every respect, but for several years 
has had so-called open-shop working agreements with the 
United Mine Workers. A resolution proposed and adopted 
at the annual meeting of the Southern Appalachian Coal 
Operators’ Association, held in Knoxville on Feb. 10, 1922, 
amends the constitution of that organization as follows: 

“That this association have nothing whatever to do with 
labor matters, except to resist with all its influence and 
power, both directly and indirectly, any movement to force 
the mines of this section into a ‘Closed Shop’ basis, or to 
adopt the so-called ‘Check-off.’ ” 

This is held to mean that the operators will hereafter 
deal directly with their labor, and that there will be no 
district agreement. 

The meeting at Knoxville, the twelfth annual meeting. of 
its kind for this association, was well attended, more than 
100 operators being present. L. C. Gunter was re-elected 
president. J. E. McCoy, the able and well-known secretary, 
continues in that office. 

Addresses were made at the meeting by Mr. Gunter, by 
C. D. Boyd, traffic manager; Judge H. B. Lindsay, general 
counsel for the association, and by Mr. Patterson. 


Consolidation Acquires Carter Coal Co.; 
Now Among Smokeless Shippers 


CQUISITION by the Consolidation Coal Co. of the Carter 
Coal Co., having four mines in the smokeless field of 
southern West Virginia shipping navy standard coal, two 
mines in Virginia south of the Pocahontas region and three 
mines in Knox County, Kentucky, puts the Consolidation in 
the list of smokeless shippers and sets at rest several years’ 
speculation in the trade as to when and where the Consoli- 
dation would eventually acquire an interest in this field. 

The Carter Coal Co. interests, including 16,000 acres of 
undeveloped high-grade smokeless coal land on Dry Fork in © 
the Pocahontas region, are now developed by four mines, 
the Olga shaft and Nora No. 8, Thelma No. 6, and Caretta 
No. 5 drifts. In Virginia the company has the Empire and 
Seaboard drift mines in Tazewell County, on the Norfolk & 
Western, with 10,000 acres of coal land. The Kentucky 
mines, on a 12,000-acre tract in Knox and Bell counties, are 
known as the Warren, Trosper and Anchor drift. 

Except a portion of the Kentucky property all coal lands 
are owned in fee and the Pocahontas holding is reputed 
to be the largest single tract so held in that field. The com- 
bined annual output of all the Carter Coal Co.’s mines is 
about 1,000,000 net tons, with a capacity of 1,500,000 tons. 
The Consolidation announces that the plant will at once be 
greatly expanded, some reports stating that the aim is to 
reach 5,000,000 tons a year. 


February 16, 1922 
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Mine Workers Do Not Desire a Strike, Lewis Says 


Scale Committee Insists That Present Basic Wage Sehedules Be 
Maintained—Recommends Adjustments of Inequitable Differentials 
and Unfair Conditions—Advises Ratification of Anthracite Demands 


By E. W. DAVISON 
Special Dispatch to Coal Age 


of the United Mine Workers began its sessions in 

Indianapolis. The report of the scale committee op- 
posed any reduction in mining prices, insisting “that the 
present basic wage schedules be maintained.” ‘We recom- 
mend that inequitable differentials within and between dis- 
tricts, unfair working conditions and internal differences, 
wherever existing, be adjusted on a fair and satisfactory 
basis,” the report stated, “and the joint conferences in the 
respective districts be empowered to make such adjustments. 
The present eight-hour day is merely theoretical, the mine 
workers being compelled to spend greatly in excess of eight 
hours in the mines. We hold that eight hours out of twenty- 
four is the maximum amount of time any mine worker should 
spend underground. We therefore recommend that all new 
agreements be based upon the eight-hour day underground.” 

The committee also took a stand for time and a half for 
overtime, doubletime for Sundays and holidays, weekly pay 
days, elimination of automatic penalty clauses in wage 
agreements, that the convention go on record for ratifica- 
tion of anthracite wage demands formulated in Shamokin 
and that the next wage scale cover two years. 

The scale committee also recommended that International 
officers demand that the operators in the Central Competi- 
tive Field live up to the agreement of March 31, 1920, and 
confer on a new wage agreement, that John L. Lewis and 
the presidents of Districts 1, 7 and 9, in the anthracite 
region, try to arrange a joint conference with anthracite 
operators for a new agreement there. 


A 10 a. m. Feb. 14 the twenty-eighth annual convention 


SUSPENSION ADVISED Ir AGREEMENT Is Not MADE 


“In case no agreement is reached in anthracite and 
bituminous fields by April 1 we declare in favor of a gen- 
eral suspension, subject to a referendum vote of the mem- 
bership of the United Mine Workers previous to March 31.” 

Appointment of a committee is advised, to be composed 
of the scale committee of the Central field, three men from 
each outlying district, the international executive board 
and officers, to “take such action for the protection of 
our best interests as circumstances may require and to 
advise the membership upon unexpected developments which 
may arise and which now cannot be foreseen.” It was 
recommended also that when an agreement may be made in 
the Central Competitive Field, the outlying districts be 
authorized to enter into joint negotiations for wage agree- 
ments as in the past, such agreements to run concurrently 
with the basic agreement in the Central Competitive Field. 

“Any wage scale must be submitted to a referendum vote 
of the membership affected for approval.” The convention 
deferred action on this report until Wednesday, when 
printed copies were to be given all delegates. 

All action on the credentials committee report was post- 
poned until Wednesday, though the Illinois vice president, 
Harry Fishwick, tried to get the floor to start a contest for 
the seating of Howat. 

Indications early Tuesday morning, Feb. 14, were that 
war over Alexander Howat and the Kansas. mine situation 
would flare forth some time during the day. The delegates 
reconvened at 10 a.m. to finish the work begun at last 
October’s session. As president John L. Lewis delivered his 
address counselling unity at any cost and the full exercise of 
sound, sober judgment Howat and his men from Kansas 
sat in the gallery uneasily waiting for Frank Farrington, 
president of the Illinois district, to see his chance to begin 
the fight to seat them in place of “Provisional President” 
Dan Peck of the Kansas district and the contingent of 59 
administration men. 





It seemed as if the Lewis and Farrington factions were 
practically agreed upon the report of the scale committee, 
although the report was still shrouded in secrecy Tuesday 
morning. Members of the committee, however, gave evi- 
dence of believing that the organization should take a stand 
for a 15- or 20-per cent increase in wages and feel lucky 
if it could maintain the present level, but that the check-off 
must be saved. Mr. Farrington, a member of the committee, 
said no five-day weeks, six-hour days, 40-per cent increases 
in pay or any other extravagant demands were to be recom- 
mended. 

In his final statement to the public before the convention 


‘opened, President Lewis said: “The United Mine Workers do 


not desire a strike. We propose to do everything possible 
in a proper way to prevent such an occurrence. I feel sure 
when the convention has finished its work the public will 
realize that fact.” -This was taken to presage a moderate 
stand on the part of the union organization. 

He professed great satisfaction at the action of the rail- 
road brotherhoods in accepting his invitation to talk over 
a miner-railroader alliance next week. 

The Farrington faction has said little except to declare 
war on Lewis for “Sticking a knife in Howat’s back.” 

“We are going to make a mighty try to reinstate Howat 
as president in District 14, and have those revoked charters 
returned,” Mr. Farrington said. 

“If you fail, how about holding a rump Howat conven- 
tion?” a questioner asked. 

“TI don’t think anybody has any thought of that,” said he. 
But Howat was not so positive. He merely did not want 
to talk about it. The administration feels that Farrington 
cannot muster as much strength as he displayed for Howat 
last autumn. Farrington declares he has more. It was 
expected that before night he would have a chance to mar- 
shal it, for the credentials committee had denied Howat and 
his men the floor and the battle was scheduled to start early. 





THE NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, through its representa- 
tives, at the meeting of the National Council of the 
Chember of Commerce of the United States opposed the 
adoption of the resolution favoring the creation of a com- 
missioner general of transportation. J. D. A. Morrow and 
W. B. Reed represented the National Coal Association at 
the meeting. 





J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the National Coal 
Association, addressed the annual meeting of the Hazard 
Coal Operators Exchange, at Lexington, Ky., on Feb. 10. 
Before returning to Washington he expects to visit Colum- 
bus, Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 


Mine and Railroad Workers to Confer 


OHN L. LEWIS, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, announced Feb. 11 that the 
executives of all the railroad unions with the excep- 
tion of one of the largest had consented to be parties 


to a conference with the executives of the mine workers 
to be held Feb. 21 in Chicago. He is hopeful that 
the one organization still holding out yet may be in- 
duced to be represented by its executive officers. A 
leader of one of the great railroad brotherhoods has 
recently pointed out that the rules of the [Big Four” 
forbid sympathetic strikes. 
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Weekly 


HAT “every cloud has a silver lining” was demon- 
strated last week in the coal industry. The 
menacing strike cloud has enlivened buyers’ in- 
terest and orders for storage coals are increasing daily. 
While much of the heavier production is going to 
reserve piles, barometer reports from industrial centers 
show that current consumption is also heavier. 
Coal prices have risen, or, rather, the low and un- 
profitable distress quotations have about disappeared. 
Coal Age Index of spot bituminous coal prices stands 


at 183 as of Feb. 13, as compared with 182 for the 


week of Feb. 6. A price boom is unlikely, as too many 
mines are standing idle ready to fill in the gap between 
supply and demand when the latter has picked up suffi- 
ciently to warrant a resumption of operations. 


STRIKE THREAT A REVERSAL OF USUAL ORDER 


The underlying psychology of the present threatened 
strike is vastly different from any that has occurred in 
the mine regions in the past quarter of a century. On 
previous occasions the walk-out was the result of de- 
mands for higher wages, which usually were won and 
which spelled higher coal prices. Conditions are re- 
versed today. A strike, if it comes, will flow from the 
demand for lower wages, which will result in reduced 
prices for coal. In other words, the outcome of the 
strike is likely to be cheaper coal, whereas conflicts 
in recent years have been followed by higher-priced 
fuel. Users are taking this aspect of the situation into 
consideration and argue that there is little inducement 
to stock up now greatly in excess of needs. The only 
point of perplexity is the probable length of the shut- 
down. If output should be halted for a long period, 
users without sufficient stocks to carry them over would 
suffer, and this angle is being given special study. 

Rail union chiefs have agreed to discuss the proposed 
alliance with the miners to fight against wage reduc- 
tions. The meeting is set for Feb. 21, at Chicago, 
following closely the miners’ convention at Indianapolis. 
Confronted with this disturbing possibility, the indus- 


Review 


trial buyer has felt the necessity of playing safe in the 
event that a coalition of mine and railroad labor closes 
the avenues of non-union coal supply. 

Retail anthracite business has been stimulated by 
more seasonable weather. Householders are still keep- 
ing orders at the minimum, but as this policy has been 
followed throughout the season, an increase, caused by 
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weather conditions, has been immediately apparent. 


Retail stocks continue to dwindle as replacement orders 
to the mines are being withheld with a view to going 
into April with stocks at a low point. 

Independents at best are obtaining only company 
schedules for domestic coals, while pea, which is very 
sluggish, is being quietly shaded by some of the larger 
producers. Continued scarcity of steam sizes has 
strengthened independent quotations. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production continues to increase. The total output during 
the first week of February was 9,708,000 net tons, an in- 
crease of 88,000 tons when compared with the output for the 
previous week. At the current rate of production and con- 
sumption reserve stocks are steadily growing. That this 
rate is increasing is indicated by reports of loadings for the 
first two days of last week, when 2,000 cars more were 
loaded than in the corresponding days of the week preceding. 

Coastwise receipts are heavier. This is attributed mainly, 
however, to the fact that bad weather had bunched New 














































































































































if 1918 -19/9 PviniViie NUE 
2.0 111 yA TM Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 
I. BITUMINOUS COAL 
‘0 1921—1922 1920—1921 
Sl. Week Ended: 
Wane 2 (Dae eeeee 8,782,000 9,184,000 
ro Jane28i(b assem 9,620,000 8,570,000 
si, Feb. 4 (a)..... 9,708,000 8, 132,000 
Daily average..... 1,618,000 1,355,000 
> Coal'year aa ae 350,439,000 466, 581,000 
at Daily aver. coal yr. 1,350,000 le 790, 000 
¢ ANTHRACITE 
=i 1922 1921 
: Peeters ipretey: — flbt 
ans Z28a. note. 3 { , ,999,000 
0.8 BITUMINOUS COAL Feb./4 (a). ee 1,811,000 1,985,000 
(FROM WEEKLY REPORT OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, fone ant COKE 
0.6 Jan 2 isa t 113,000 248,000 
Feb. 4 (0)... ac naee 122,000 234,000 
oal Calendar year..... 577,000 1,277,000 
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February 16, 1922 


England cargoes at the Roads and bulked the movement 
into a relatively short period. Bunker tonnage shows a 
gain lately. Total dumpings at the Hampton Roads piers 
were 254,178 net tons during the week ended Feb. 9, as com- 
pared with 271,032 tons in the previous week. Accumula- 
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tions are growing at the piers, but the market is reflecting 
a better tone throughout. 

In the month of January there was dumped over Tide- 
water piers a total of 2,325,000 net tons. In comparison with 
December, this represented a decrease of 120,000 tons. 
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The quantity exported is placed at 141,000 net tons, 
equivalent to an annual rate of 1,690,000 tons. How com- 
plete is the depression in the export trade may be judged 











from the fact that in 1919 exports were 8,292,000 tons; in 
1920, nearly 22,000,000, and in 1921, 9,633,000 tons. 
TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS FOR 
JANUARY, 1922 
(In net tons) 
New Phila- Balti- Hampton Charles- 

Destination York delphia more Roads ton Total 
Coastwise to 

New England 58,000 42,000 63,000 716,000 ..... 879,000 
Exports 1,000 14,000 25,000 87,000 14,000 141,000 
Bunker): 2. ¢ 219,000 32,000 27,000 179,000 1,000 456,000 
INSIDE, CAPES a Pay ate cs 156,000 99,000 Di OOM totes tess 270,000 
Other tonnage 522,000 2,000 8,000 52,000 Me st ont 579,000 

Tota lor aos 98,000 246,000 217,000 1,049,000 15,000 2,325,000 


A sudden increase in all-rail coal shipments to New Eng- 
land was recorded during the week ended Feb. 4, when 
3,531 cars were forwarded—721 cars in excess of the pre- 
ceding week’s movement. The New England market is 
taking more coal, most of it via Hampton Roads, although 
central Pennsylvania grades have been better taken at slight 
concessions. Marine freights have strengthened recently, 
due to better demand and poor transportation weather. A 
continuance of this strength will enlarge all-rail shipments 
in the more closely competitive New England territory. 


Current Quotations—-Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 
























Market Jan. 16 Jan. 30 Feb. 6 Feb. 13 Market Jan. 16 Jan. 30 Feb. 6 Feb. 13 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ 
‘Pocahontas lump. . ... Columbus.... $3.45 $3.30 $3.25 $3.25@$3.40 Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... $1.50 $1.25 $1.35 $1.25@$1.50 
‘Pocahontas mine run. dashes Columbus.... 2.15 2.15 2.15 1.75@ 2.10 Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 3.50 3.05 3.00 3.00@ 3.25 
Pocahontas porpenings, weColumbus..5. 1c 50)) 31.55 1.30 1.25@ 1.50 Pitts. No.8 minerun...... Cleveland.... 2.10 2.00 2.00 1.95@ 2.00 
Pocahontas lump.. .. Chicago..... 3.10 2.85 3.00 2.75@ 3.50 Pitts. No. 8screenings..... Cleveland.... 1.95 1.55 1.70 1.60@ 1.75 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... 2.50 2.15 2.00 2.00@ 2.50 
‘Pocahontas lump......... Cincinnati... 3.00 3.15 3.15 3.00@ 3.25 Midwest 
Pocahontas mine run..... Cincinnati... 1.90 2.05 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... 3,50 3.65 3.65 3.25@ 4.05 
Aver acpae screenings. repeal . yet a4 pry 4700 am ae Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago... .. 2s 800203502. 350921 25@),2°75 
mokeless mine run...... oston...... A : _70@ 4. : 5, 2 95 
‘Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 2.05 1.95 1.95 1.70@ 2.25 Cc Ut hemp m Chines: aK ie 3 10 300 300 2 T3a 3.25 
Cambria mine run........ Boston...... 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.25@ 2.60 Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago...... 2.50 2.35 2.35 2.25@ 2.50 
Somerset mine bgt): a ee Boston...... 1.80 1.90 1.90 Ne 75@ 2.00 Central, TH. screenings. ie Chicago. we es ] ; 80 ] ; 50 1 i 65 1 60@, ht 90 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.00 2.85 2.85 2.75@ 3.25 Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 3.35 3.25 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia. 3.00 3.00 3.05 2.85@ 3.25 Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... D555 ae2e40 ie 2650 oq) 243502465 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore . 2.30 2.70 2.55 2.50@ 2.70 Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago. .... 2.10 1.60 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 9 Snead Low yor}: New York... 2.25 2.20 2.35 2.35@ 2.50 Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.60@ 3.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol Philadelphia. 290m) 2640). 22455. 222042205 d. 5th n min Chicago..... Doe "10@ 2. 
a a Ind. 5th Vei erun... cag 2.20 - 2.25 2.10@ 2)..40 
‘Pool 9 ae Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 2.15 2.45 2.20 2.15@ 2.40 Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.65 1.45 1.55 1.50@ 1.75 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New York .. 1.95 2.05 2.05 1.90@ 2.25 Standard lump.. _. St. Louis.. 275) 18219081 (2.90) 2.65@ 3500 
Pool 10 ta: Gr. Low Vol.) Paiede pais. 2.00 2.00 2.10 1.95@ 2.20 Standard mine run. ba. Hog: St. Louis.. 1.90 2.00 1.90 1.85@ 2.00 
‘Pool 10 (H. Gr. sg lrg Baltimore... 1.90 2.05 2.00 2.00@ 2.10 gtandard - St. Louis. 5 0 ; 
Pool 11 (Low Vol. nee aw co cad 2 see es) St Hour tay 100 100 0. 8@t 20 
. “ : : ° en 6 asa a o. : . : 2.40@ 2.75 
Pool Il (Low Vol}... Philedelphia” 170 190 gk Ves@ ae Weat, Ky mine tun....,, Louisville... Atecolay ieee en 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.. 1.80 1.95 1.85 1.70@ 1.80 West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.25 0.95 1.15 1.00@ 1.50 
High-Volatile, Eastern 
ri South and Southwest 
»Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... New York..., 1.45 1.40 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 bbie 2 
‘Pool 54-64 (Gas and St}. Philadelphia... 1.55 1:50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 Big Seam lump.......... e Birmingham; Ul a ce ea ea ap apn Me 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Baltimore.... 1.40 1.65 1.45 1.35@ 1.50 pi geam reas il a eenaeiae Bret ab Ne 1.75@ 2.00 
‘Pittsburgh So’d. gas...... Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.60@ 2.70 ste Key lome eo peer (pen Se A i te cg apa 
‘Pittsburgh minerun (St.).. Pittsburgh... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.10@ 2.20) gy Ky SP date ener Toievaie., ee ery ets ary aoe 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.80 1.75 1.65 1.60@ 1.70 & yy RY mine PUD. 99 acs thule, MPU Be 1a son 2.48 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.95 2°50 2.65 2.30@ 2.75 S-E. Ky. sereenings...... Louisville... 1.25 1:10 1:15 1. 10@ 1.25 
= See De MGA Wi eebeadoe ou Cincinnati... 2.55 2.75 2.90 2.50@ 9.85 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.80 1.65 1.65 1.50@ 1.80 vas : § 
a S. FB. Ky. mine run. Cincinnatiqen) (155i. 45 1.45 1.597 1.75 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.50 1.15 1.30 1.25a@ 1.45 Neat : ; 
S. E. Ky. screenings. . . Cincinnati... 1.10 0.95 0.85 1.00@ 1.10 
“W, Va. Splint lump...... Cincinnat! <7 n- ee. 2.55 2.50@ 2.75 K 1 K Cit: 5 
W. Va. Gas lump........ Cincinnati... 2.50 2.45 2.25 1.7%5@ 2.25 ansas lump.........-.. ansas City.. 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
~W. Va. mine run. “) 2. Cincinnati... 1.45 1.35 1.45 1.50@ 1.65 Kansas mine run. : Rms Gass 4.10 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Ww. Harlonp Bithces sr home aeee o, TO. s10 05: a LalO eet ace trem oP Cyn - oe as af _ 2) Ope 2  DOPe2.50 2.50 
Hoe @LUMP he cia +o ase olumbus.... 2.85 2.50 2.65 60@ 2. ross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads 
/Hocking otae run. . Columbus... 1.85 1.90 1.75 1.75@ 2.00 t+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in i/alire 
Current Quotations— Spot Prices, mite las Tons, F.O. B. Mines 
Market Freight Jan. 30, 1922 — Feb. 6, 1922+ ————Feb. 13, 1922;—---—— 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
New York....... S261 7" era een So PL AITGTS Viney Ele Ml melee cackte’. abana a S7TPOO@ ST 379% Oa es $7.60 $7.75 
Philadelphia... ... 2.66 ie ets 50 7.75@ 7.85 $7. 00@ $7.50 7.75@ 7 85 $7. 00@ $7.50 7.75@ 7.85 
New York....... 2.61 7.25@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 
Epeadalohias to Let nea ea ke ie the ere 75 EEE Vi be 7. 75 Ay 
isago- 6; : .6 : .95* ; : .50* 40% 
New York....... 2.61 7.85@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.10 7.90@ 8 10 7.85@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 
Philadelphia..... 2.66 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8 25 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 
Chicago. 5.63 Vatoe 7.20* 7.75* _ 7.20* Fie fe hes 7. 60* 
New York....... 2.61 7.85@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.85 @8 10 7.90@ 8 10 7.85@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 
Eenceipbia. . zee Tie 15 SNe ge ZG 2b. 15 8.28 25 de es 15 8. oo se 25 
hicago 6 575= : ; ; Wei .60* 
New Voges RS 2.47 4.75@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.45 5.00@ 5.75 6.05@ 6 45 5.00@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.50 
Philadelphia 2.38 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.75(@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 
Chicago .... 5.63 6. 10* 5.60* 6. 10* 5. 60* 6. 10* 6.10* 
TESS No. 1 ee New York....... 2.47 2.85@ 3.50 3.50 3.00@ 3.50 3.50 3.00@ 3.60 3.50 
Buckwheat No. 1..... Philadelphia... ... 2.38 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 2.50@ 3.25 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 
Rice ew York....... 2.47 2.00@ 2.50 2 50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 
Philadelphia...... 2.38 2.00@ 2.25 2 50 1.75@ 2.25 2 50 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 
New York....... 2.47 1.35@ 1.75 1 50 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 
Philadelphia... ... 2.38 1 Fike 1.50 1 50 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 1.00@ 1.75 1.50 
New York 2.47 af da Pe oo Ais 2.50 2 00@ 2.50 





~*Net tons, tab: aioe: 


tAdvances over previous week shaweand in heavy type, declines in italics 
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Coal Age Index, 183, Week of Feb. 13, 1922. Average spot price 
for same period, $2.22. This diagram shows the relative, not 
the actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 
90 per cent of the total output of the United States, weighted 
in accordance first with respect to the proportions each of 
slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, 
with respect to the tonnage of each normally produced. The aver- 
age thus obtained was compared with the average for the twelve 
months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the 
report on “Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,” published by the 
Geological Survey and the War Industries Board. The result is 
a series of index numbers, plotted in the above diagram. 


Agricultural products are in much better position, and 
this has a definite bearing on the coal market. Iron and 
steel, while not up to the level anticipated for this time 
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of the year, give promise of early improvement. Late 
reports indicate that unemployment has waned slightly. 
From these and other signs a better market is seen, based 
on actual requirements, although conditions are still far be- 
low normal. The feeling prevails in trade circles that the 
disposition of the wage question will remove the bar to a 
more healthy demand. 

For the first time in months, mines in the Middle West 
are behind on their domestic orders. Aside from the inevi- 
table strike stimulus there is a little better market for coal 
for current requirements reported from nearly every im- 
portant center. Buyers are seeking quotations on new con- 
tracts as well as protection over the next 45 days, but pro- 
ducers are not inclined to quote on much forward business. 

Non-union mines continue to obtain the major portion of 
any competitive business offering. Pittsburgh district pro- 
ducers have failed to obtain much additional tonnage, the 
business going largely to the Connellsville section, but pro- 
ducers report that the men appear only passive in their 
stand on the check-off controversy, despite the attitude of 
their leaders, and that individual working agreements seem 
likely before April 1. 

ANTHRACITE 


Production during the week ended Feb. 4 increased to 
1,811,000 net tons, compared with 1,607,000 tons the week 
before. While the retail business has improved, hand-to- 
mouth buying is still the order of the day. This attitude of 
the householder is reflected in retailers’ orders to the mines, 
and yard stocks are gradually being worked off. Independ- 
ents are working at a better rate, although their domestic 
prices at the most are only equal to company schedules. 
Steam sizes are growing scarcer and quotations are up. 

A sudden increase has occurred in all-rail shipments to 
New England. During the week ended Feb. 4 3,047 cars 
were forwarded, 1,297 more than in the previous week. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production was 122,000 net tons during the _ 
week ended Feb. 4, an increase of 9,000 tons when com- ~ 
pared with the previous week. The market is slightly 
stronger, as offerings have been very restricted lately. 
Producers are finding the coal market more attractive at the 
present time and coke buyers have been unable to obtain 
tonnage at the low prices which recently prevailed. 





Foreign Market 


And Export News 





British Export Coals More Active; Further 
Rail Cut Urged; Production Increases 


consider that the reduced transport 
and shipment charges are still too high 
to afford any considerable relief to the 
industry and that the trifling and alto- 
gether unsatisfactory character of the 
decreases announced in respect of ship- 
ment charges is no encouragement to 
development. Such costs are in cer- 
tain districts still in the neighborhood 
of 400 per cent above their pre-war 
level. 

The Mining Association points out 
that there has been an appreciable in- 
crease in the volume of coal export 


Production in Great Britain during 
the week ended Jan. 28 increased to 
4,739,000 gross tons from 4,561,000 tons 
in the preceding week, according to a 
cable to Coal Age. 

The market has been featured by 
more active buying, in which France, 
Italy, Spain and South America par- 
ticipated. Heavy orders are coming 
from India and the Far East and prices 
have stiffened. British railway coal con- 
tracts have been arranged for a six 
months’ period. The prices are from 
11s.@12s. below the last contracts. The 
Eastern Coast market has strengthened 
with prices generally a shilling higher. 
New business includes 40,000 tons of 
gas coal for Stockholm at 20s. 6d.; 20,- 
000 tons of coking coal, unscreened, for 


Belgium at 72 francs c.i.f., delivery over 
the next three months; 60,000 tons of 
coking coal, unscreened, f.o.b., delivery 
monthly throughout the year. 

The latest figures show that unem- 
ployment tends to decrease. According 
to the official Labor Gazette, there were 
1,069,726 wage earners on the colliery 
books of the United Kingdom for the 
fortnight ended Dec. 17, 1921. This is 
an increase of 0.6 per cent as compared 
with the figures for the previous month. 
There is also an improvement in the 
number of days worked per week. 

Owners are still dissatisfied with the 
reduction in rail rates—8d. for export 
coal and 11d. for industrial fuels—and 
will approach the railroad companies: 
for a further reduction. The owners 


traffic, the tonnage in December being 
at the rate of 52 millions a year, as 
compared with the corresponding fig- 
ure of 27 millions for 1920, based on the 
exports during December of that year. 
Further there have been substantial re- 
ductions in locomotive coal since the 
case for reduced rates was submitted 
by the owners last October, while the 
railroads have further benefited from 
recent reductions in wages and in the 
cost of all materials and stores. 

A statement issued by the North- 
umberland Miners’ Association sums up 
the feelings of the miners throughout 
Britain on the prospects for a brighter 
future. The statement reads, in part, 
“As we look into the future we are not 
so hopeful of a rise in wages as we are 
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of a fall in the cost of living, which will 
give to wages a greater value. Our 
hope is not only in the probable fall 
in the cost of living, but we expect 
much from a fall in the cost, other than 
wages, of producing coal. Colliery 
owners must recognize that only by edu- 
cative knowledge of what the various 
costs are will workmen ever be induced 
to share the responsibility, as they 
should do, of keeping those costs down. 


- Therefore, instead of hiding the sepa- 


rate costs in the lump sum, they would 
serve their own interest best by itemiz- 
ing these costs as far as possible.” 

The British Treasury has issued a 
Minute dealing with the method adopted 
for effecting payment by Italy for cer- 
tain deliveries of coal made by France 
to Italy during the war. The French 
Government explains that the supply 
of this coal to Italy has involved the 
purchase by France from Britain of 
coal in replacement. These purchases 
were effected from advances made to 
France by Britain, and accordingly 
France has asked that the French debt 
be reduced and the Italian debt to Bri- 
tain increased by the value of the coal 
deliveries, amounting to £2,021,858. 
This course has been agreed to and 
Italian Treasury bills have been ac- 
cepted by Britain and French Treasury 
bills surrendered to the equivalent 
value. 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


SPAIN—AII restrictions have been re- 
moved until further notice on the ex- 
portation of coal and other kinds of 
mineral fuel. This relaxation is neces- 
sitated by the large surplus stocks ac- 
cumulating at the pit heads, due to the 
industrial slump, which has caused do- 
mestic production to be in excess of the 
national needs. The Ministry of the In- 
terior is given power to limit or sus- 
pend exportation if the national situa- 
tion demands such action. 


SoutH AFrricA—The general strike 
originated in the refusal of wage-earn- 
ers to fall in line with the march of 
deflation, as coal-miners objected to a 
five-shilling cut. The long-standing 
color problem was injected into the con- 
troversy, making the adjustment more 
difficult. There is no disposition of 
owners to remove the “color bar”; what 
they desire is the maximum economic 
production. The method of obtaining 
this, whether through a greater ratio 
of colored labor or more hours per day, 
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is now the problem confronting General 
Smuts and his conferees. 
ITaLY—Cardiff steam first is quoted 
on the Genoa market at 38s. according 
to a cable to Coal Age. The market has 
taken an upturn since the last report, 
when the ruling quotation was 37s. 3d. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended, 


Feb. 9, 1922 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS 
Tons 
For Africa: 

Br. S.S. Heathfield, for Dakar........ 7,026 

Du. S.S. Bondowaso, for Port Said....5,167 

ATI. 5.5. 10UR,tOrest: Lucia i.e; 2 2,395 
For Argentine: 

Duis S.Sh) Veer ha vertetne o.sis oss olde) o's oho 4,054 
For Atlantic Islands: 

Nor. S.S. Johan Ludwig Morwinckel, 
Guayaballe aeons. se. caer een ,000 
For Brazil: 

Br. S.S. Mitchell, PIeAT aA rhs ees, ars 1,202 
For Canada 


Br. S.S. Bethishom, for St. Johns, N. B.3,054 


Sw. S.S. Italia, for St. Johns, N. B....2,610 
For Cuba: 
Nor. S.S. Trafalgar, for Antilla....... 2,471 
Dan. S.S. Viborg, for Havana........ 2,675 
Nor. S.S. Holigjerd, for Sagua la Gran- 
GOEL forte tee LR TeERITS: cheiicoaer a. Chevaeth cect ove 2,006 
Am. Schr. St. Johns, N. F., for Sagua 
1a, Grande! si cereeete cic: bole elon bis 3,113 
For Portugal: 
Port. Schr. Aveiro, for Lisbon........ 1,269 
FROM PHILADELPHIA: 
For Cuba: 


Am. Schr. Charles Chittemore, for San 
Juan 


of 6 (ale <a) 60 a,'6, AER IOLe © ¢ \6)'w @ Sb; € Sie 66 us) \e\'n © s 





Favorable Developments at the Roads 


Dumpings were brisk during the 
week ended Feb. 9, although they 
showed a slight decrease from the week 
before, with business better at the end 
of the week and demand growing. Ac- 
cumulations were increasing, with up- 
ward of 300,000 tons on hand at the end 
of the week. 

Prices of the best grades held firm, 
while Pool 2 was quoted as low as $4.35, 
with $4.40 as the general quotation. 
Considerable supply was being held on 
the spot, with demand picking up at the 
week-end. 

Increased production at the mines 
was responsible for large surplus sup- 
plies on hand here. The tone of the 
market is somewhat stronger than at 
any time the last 30 days. 

Dealers were optimistic of a con- 
tinued revival in trade. One favorable 
note struck in the market was in the an- 
nouncement that the Old Dominion In- 
vestment & Holding Co. will charter five 
steamers to carry coal from Hampton 
Roads to the company’s paper mills in 
Canada. 

The passage of the $5,000,000 port 
bond issue, providing for erection of 
municipal terminals, is taken by coal 
men to mean that business will take an- 
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other leap at Hampton Roads, with the 
prospect of an increase in general ship- 
ping. 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
Foreiyn Bunker Quotativns by Cable to Coal Age 


PIERS 
Feb. 4 Feb. 11+ 

Pool 9, New York... .$5.60@$5.80 $5.65@$5.90 
Pool ae New York.... 5.25@ 5.50 ° 350) 8 55 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 5.50@ 5.70 50@ 5.70 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.15@ 5.35 5.15@ 5.35 
Pool 71, Philadelphia.. 5.65@ 5.80 5.65@ 5.80 
Pool 1, ‘Hamp. Rds.. 4.65@ 4.75 4.66 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 4.30 4.30 

Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.. 4.45 4.40 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York.... 5.95@ 6.15 6.00@ 6.20 
Pool re New York.... 5.60@ 5.85 5.65@ 5.90 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 5:75@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 
Pool 10, Foal fen 5.55@ 5.65 5.55@ 5.65 

Pool L Hamp. Rds.. 4.75 4.76 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.. 4.60 4.565 
Welsh, Gibraltar Lea & 38s. f.0.b. 38s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 55s. f.o.b. 55s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, isbonons. cave Os. f.0.b. 40s. f.0.b 
Welsh, La Plata....... s. f.0.b. 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Marseilles. . . 120 fr. f.0.b. 120 fr. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 40s. t.i.b. 40s. t.ib. 
Welsh, Messina....... 37s. t.i.b. 86s. 6d, t.i.b. 
Welsh, Algiers........ 35s. f.0.b. 35s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuco... .62s. 6d. f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Bahia......... 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Madeira....... 40s. f.a.s 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh. Teneriffe....... 40s. f.a.s 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta.. 40s. f.0.b 40s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas. 40s. f.a.s 40s. f.a.s. 
Port Said. whee 4 98.(£.0.b 49s. f.0.b. 
Belgian, Antwerp.. 30s. 30s. 
Alexandria............ 45s. 45s. 
Bombay.*.). tran aeeoice 38 rupees 38 rupees 
@apetownet ac. .e- aac 42s. 42s. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff: Feb. 4 Feb. 117 
Admiralty, Large...... 24s. 9d. 24s. 6d.@ 25s. 
Steam, Smalls....... 18s. 6d. 18s. @ 19s. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams.......... 24s. 6d. 24s. 9d.@25s. 
Best Gasse ) aes nase 21s. 9d. , 22s. 6d.@23s. 
Best Bunkers......... 21s. 6d. 22s. @22s. 6d. 


' Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics. 





German Production Increasing 


Production in the Ruhr region dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 28 was 1,908,- 
000 metric tons, according to a cable to 
Coal Age. The output of the previous 
week was 1,929,000 tons. 

German production for the first nine 
months of 1921 was considerably larger 
than during the corresponding period 
of 1920, according to figures published 
by Commer ce Reports. The output, as 
shown in the following table, does not 
include production of Alsace-Lorraine, 
Paltinate and the Saar. 


GERMAN PRODUCTION, JAN.-SEPT. 


4 paensy Fer amber 


Kinds of coai 1913 192] 
Thousands of Metric tons} 

Piticodl Pani Ae ke 130,178 95,737 100,603 
Lignite. . efaes Oe 64,132 81,193 90,820 
COKOy ere: ae 22,768 18,292 20,760 
Briquets: i 

Hard coal...... 4,406 3,571 4,275 

aie Le. aac aie oy 15,994 17,921 22,239 
PitcoalintheSaar ....... 6,892 6,149 


A very definite influence on produc- 
tion costs of all commodities will be 
exercised by the advance in freight 
rates, Feb. 1, averaging 334 per cent, 
the proposed doubling of the coal tax 
(to 40 per cent) as well as the addi- 
tional normal taxation necessary to 
meet, even partially, the heavy deficits 
in both the ordinary and extraordinary 
budgets. 

Bavarian coal deposits have been lo- 
cated between Morishofen and Stock- 
heim. Hitherto Bavaria has had no 
coal supply of its own and has suffered 
seriously from strikes and transporta- 
tion difficulties. 
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Contract Inquiries Find 
Few Takers in Cincinnati 


Uncertainty Regarding Labor Develop- 
ments Around April 1 Has Deterrent 
Effect — Warmer Weather Lessens 
Domestic Consumption — Industry 
Perks Up a Little 
Buyers are coming into the market 

for reserve coal, to be stored as a 

precaution against the threatened 

strike. Domestic fuels are in 
slightly less demand as the warmer 
weather has brought some let-up in 
consumption. The better grades are 
still moving very well, however. 
Customers are inquiring for con- 
tract coal, but takers are few, as 
much hinges on labor developments 
around April 1. Industrial require- 
ments are slightly increased, follow- 
ing greater manufacturing activity. 


CINCINNATI 


Sharp contrasts were shown in the 
market last week. Domestic coal, on 
which most of the attention has been 
showered for months was dull. Poorer 
grades of West Virginia sagged below 
the $2 mark. On the other hand mine 
run and steam sizes showed a stronger 
tone and with increasing inquiry 
better grades of splints and some gas 
coals showed a price advance. 

Hazard operators seem to have over- 
sold on low-priced bituminous lump and 
block, according to the inquiries that 
keep coming in. While this has not 
advanced the price it has helped to 
stabilize the market. West Virginia 
gas block and lump is hard to move, 
while the splint is a bit better off. 
Run of mine from the latter state has 
advanced and some sells 10c. above the 
same type offered from southeastern 
Kentucky. Slack is equally as firm. 

A cold spell helped along the retail 
business for a few days, though it has 
again dropped back into a give-and-take 
condition with deliveries about keeping 
pace with actual requirements. Poca- 
hontas lump and egg sells at $8, run 
of mine at $6.25@$6.50 and screenings, 
$5.25@35.50. Bituminous lump is 
$6.50@$7; run of mine, $5.50@$5.75 
and slack, $4.50. This last is an ad- 
vance of 50c. a ton which followed the 
wholesale increase of the past few days. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River production is being 
steadily increased. This is made pos- 
sible by a better Tidewater market, 
weather conditions and an impending 
strike, Industrial conditions are un- 
changed. 

Gulf mines are now producing at a 
rate of about 60 per cent of potential 
capacity. Bunkers are more active and 
the line business has also increased. 


Although part of the additional demand 
is due to artificial causes, nevertheless 
nearly all mines now have enough 
business to keep them operating part 
of the time at least. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Although not greatly stimulated, 
Pocahontas production is proceeding at 
a rate not under 60 per cent of capacity. 
As production has become stabilized at 
this figure it indicates to what extent 
contract shipments are being made. 
Eastern business has improved con- 
siderably and larger shipments are 
being made to coastwise markets, while 
domestic has a ready sale in the West. 
Nut and slack is plentiful with com- 
paratively very little market. 

Shipments from the Tug River sec- 
tion continue at about 90,000 tons 
weekly. There is a little better demand 
in evidence, however. Much of the coal 
is going West and contracting is also 
being done on a small scale, but pro- 
ducers prefer to await April 1 before 
making many new agreements. 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


Present wage scales make it impos- 
sible for producers to secure any of 
the better business that is going past 
them. The prospect of a strike has 
caused a buying spurt in the non-union 
high-volatile districts. Production early 
in the month was limited to 8,500 tons 
daily, representing the output of only 
a few mines in the territory. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


With the possibility of a strike Logan 
production has increased and inquiries 
have become more numerous. Many 
orders for delivery over sixty days have 
been placed, which has stiffened the 
market. 

Larger railroad fuel consumption en- 
abled Thacker operators to increase 
their tonnage. The probability of a 
strike has also induced buyers to place 
additional orders. This emergency 
buying was confined for the most part 
to mine run. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Production has been stimulated by a 
better domestic demand and also by the 
strike talk, with the result that about 
50 per cent of capacity is being mined. 
The larger sales of steam coal are at- 
tributed almost entirely to the strike 
discussion. Slack is more plentiful and 
prices have consequently eased up. 





SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Call for domestic is again stimu- 
lated. Mines are better able to take 
care of bookings for screenings, de- 
mand for which has steadily improved. 

While there has been no great 
amount of coal bought for storage 
against the strike situation, a great 
deal of curiosity is being manifested 
by big buyers over the matter and 
there are at present a number of. in- 
quiries for large tonnages going the 
rounds. Operators are not inclined, 


Voll2Z) Noe 


however, to quote for future delivery 
and actual bookings continue to be on 
hand-to-mouth basis. 

Prices are firm, with a slight upward 
trend and are shown in the Weekly 
Review. 








West 


DENVER 


The industry, as a general thing, 
is disorganized, due to over-production 
and mild weather. Bituminous coking 
coal from Trinidad is down to $2.50 at 
the mine, and is retailing for $6.60 
instead of $7.40. Walsenburg and 
Routt bituminous slack sells for $1.75 
@$2, having been cut 75c., and retails 
for $5.45 in Denver. 

Nine small dealers are reported to 
have taken over a contract to supply 
sugar factories with 30,000 to 40,000 
tons of lignite slack, getting $1.50@ 
$1.75 a ton. Two large concerns that 
formerly received this contract have 
been left out of the deal, it is under- 
stood, and are unloading their slack 
for 50c.@$1 a ton at the mine. 

Most of the mines which asked the 
state industrial commission for author- 
ity to cut wages have been granted 
this right. The North Park Coal Co. 
sought reductions which, the commis- 
sion declared, were lower than wages 
paid in other mines. There is a higher 
freight rate between this and competi- 
tive territory into Denver, and the 
company sought to show that only a 


very low wage scale could meet the 


prices of other mines. This is the only 
case where the commission has refused 
authority to cut rates. 





KANSAS CITY 


Spring weather has continued and 
prevented any change in market con- 
ditions. The light demand for lump 
and nut has reacted on the steam 
market to some extent with the result 
that the surplus of steam coal is not 
noticeable. There is no change in the 
price of Kansas slack and_ Illinois 
slack is continuing in erratic quota- 
tions ranging $1.25@$1.40 f.o.b. mines, 
central Illinois district. 

Were it not for the many discour- 
aging features there is no doubt that 
the Southwestern operators would feel 
considerably heartened by other factors 
which will affect future business. In- 
creases in farm products will mean 
additional profit to the farmers and 
will have a great deal of influence on 
the coal market situation during the 
spring months. North Missouri lump 
is $4.75; mine run, $3.50, washed 
slack, $3.25, raw slack, $2.50; Arkansas 
lump, $6, mine run, $4, slack, $2.50@$3; 
McAlester lump, $8.50, nut, $7, slack, 
$2.50; central Illinois lump, $2.75@ 
$3.25, egg, $2.50, slack, $1.25@$1.40. 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Retail business continues excellent. 
The operators also report an improve- 
ment, but owing to the Pacific Coast 
market being flooded with foreign coal 
at a much cheaper rate than the Utah 
mines can make, after freight charges 
are added, this improvement is not such 
as to make things even near normal. 
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Coal Market in Northwest 
Keeps Pace with Weather 


Seasonable Temperature Brings Actiy- 
ity in Domestic Fuel—Movement Off 
Docks Is Heavier—All-Rail Coal Be- 
ing Stored in Case of Labor Troubles 


Northwestern markets continue to 
be purely a weather proposition. In- 
dustrial consumption has increased 
only slightly but domestic coals are 
more active with a period of season- 
able weather. Coal is moving off 
the docks in heavier volume and 
some all-rail fuel is being stored in 
anticipation of labor troubles at the 
mines. Prices have been increased, 
although quotations on the Minne- 
apolis market are still lower than 
those prevailing a few weeks ago. 





DULUTH 


Shipments from the docks showed a 
large increase during January as a 
result of cold weather over the Nor 
west. The shipments aggregated 24,- 
521 cars as compared with 15,444 dur- 
ing December, and only 8,403 cars 
during January last year.. Duluth 
docks shipped out 8,887 cars and 
Superior docks 15,634. 

Demand for Iron Range towns is 
much better this week. Intermittent 
cold weather has had much to do with 
this increase, of course, but it is 
thought business conditions in the 
Northwest are improving as well, and 
that more money is in circulation to 
enable people to lay in supplies of coal. 

Dock prices on bituniinous and an- 
thracite are holding along the line with 
every appearance of continued firm- 
ness. Pocahontas is at $9 for lump, 
but run of mine has dropped to $6 from 
$7 and screenings are off to $5. Regu- 
lar screenings are skyrocketting. 
Prices last week were quoted at $4, 
and an advance to $4.25 is predicted. 

More complaints are being received 
about the quality of anthracite being 
sold here. A big selling move is being 
planned by dealers and dock men here 
to get the docks ready to receive car- 
goes at the opening. The push will 
be put on within the next week and 
will include a fine-tooth survey of the 
Northwest with an idea of finding out 
any possible places where coal can be 
placed. . 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cold weather, which has prevailed 
for some time, has had _ its’ effect. 


Prices on soft coal, which were ad- 
vanced 50c. by a single company a 
couple of weeks ago, have been marked 
up by some of the others. Since the 
cut some weeks ago was $1 a ton this 
is not much of an advance, all things 
considered. But it is probable that it 
is all the market will stand this season. 

However, except for the keen com- 


petition the present winter has not 
been a bad one from the standpoint 
of the coal business. But now with 
spring in sight it is hardly possible for 
much more to be expected in the way 
of tonnage moved. Domestic, apart- 
ment, hotel and office building heating 
consumption has run to a very fair 
total. But without a better outlet 
through industrial and railroad needs, 
there is not much hope for more than 
a moderate total of coal to go into con- 
sumption. 

Hard coal will probably show a fair 
volume for the winter. It has had con- 
siderable competition from coke and 
various soft coals, which have kept 
down consumption. But after this has 
been allowed for, there still remains a 
considerable tonnage, and the high 
prices have not kept these from buying. 

Soft coal has gone into domestic use 
perhaps a little freer, relatively than 
hard. It has been possible to get some 
grades which were out of the market 
until within a year, such as smokeless. 
Many people have turned to this as a 
substitute for hard coal. Other Eastern 
soft coals have also been resorted to as 
a substitute for hard coal. But in 
many instances, consumers have found 
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that the substitutes were unsatisfactory. 
So the trade has had a great deal of 
experimenting done by consumers, and 
with varying results. 

The past week has been one which 
stimulated orders, for there have been 
two or three mornings when the ther- 
mometer went low. People are string- 
ing out their supplies as long as pos- 
sible, and these days have run down 
their fuel piles to the vanishing point. 





MILWAUKEE 


The market is more satisfactory to 
dealers just now than it has been at 
any time during the present winter. 
Home consumption is better in the city, 
and industrial plants are beginning to 
husband stock piles in anticipation of 
mine troubles in the spring. 

Jobbers of rail coal report a stiffen- 
ing in the supply of Pocahontas and 
screenings in the East, and a disposi- 
tion to be more firm as to price. Dock 
men also evince an inclination to be less 
free in marketing their holdings of 
screenings. 

This attitude tends to dissipate the 
feeling which has lingered in the minds 
of some consumers that soft coal and 
possibly hard was in for a drop before 
spring. No change in prices of hard 
or soft coal have been announced. 
One of the floating cargoes of hard 
coal and two cargoes of soft coal have 
been unloaded thus far this month, 
and other cargoes will follow as fast 
as the docks afford room. 





New England 


All-Rail Receipts Soar With 
Delay of Water Cargoes 


Heavy Weather Responsible for Tardy 
Arrival of Shipments from Hampton 
Roads—Industries Have 60-90 Days’ 
Supply — Will Rely on Non-Union 
Fields in Event of Strike 


New England feels a slight impetus 
to the spot coal market. Receipts, 
largely Southern coals, are heavier than 
in recent weeks. Heavy weather held 
up Hampton Roads boats early this 
month, and this accumulation is just 
getting in. 

All-rail shippers were quick to take 
advantage of the forced lull in water 
receipts and higher marine freights, 
which accounts for substantial gains in 
all-rail tonnage. 

Many manufacturers now have 60 to 
90 days’ supply on hand and the general 
disposition is to rely on non-union re- 
ceipts to see this market through the 
strike period. Indications, therefore, 
are that buying in March will be less 
active than during the last 30 days. 

There is a fair amount of cautious 
buying, but most of the purchases are 
of Pocahontas and New River coming 
forward by the water route. The tex- 
tile, paper, and shoe trades are all suf- 
fering from light business and it is 
quite probable that with reserves now 
being accumulated there wi!l be less 
buying of coal in March than in Febru- 
ary. In several instances lately mill 
buyers have turned down offers that 
they were accepting a fortnight ago. 
In other words, coal is now being re- 


ceived here at a rate much faster than 
current consumption would require. 

Rates of freight coastwise from 
Hampton Roads continue reasonably 
firm. As high as $1.25 has been paid 
for smaller sized steamers for one or 
two trips, but even at that rate, if sus- 
tained for a time, there will be enough 
other bottoms put into service from 
fleets now tied up to make rates react. 
Along the Sound where there is still a 
great surplus of small barges from New 
York there has been no change in 
freights, 70c. being still the open rate 
to Providence. 

The number of plants equipped with 
mechanical stokers is now large enough 
to make a fair demand for smokeless 
slack and requirements of this kind sup- 
plement very nicely the somewhat in- 
creasing inquiry in the West for pre- 
pared lump and egg, especial'y from the 
Pocahontas field. 

Grades from central Pennsy!vania 
meet with only a slightly better demand. 
Producers of some of the quality grades 
report more inquiry and enough busi- 
ness to run three and four days per 
week, but there is no snap and it is only 
by constant plugging that orders are 
secured. 

Should marine freights advance an- 
other 10@15c. or even hold where they 
are, there would soon be a tendency to 
enlarge somewhat in New England the 
outlet for Pennsylvania coals all-rail. 
The Connecticut River has heretofore 
been the dividing line, at least since 85c. 
freights from Hampton Roads were first 
quoted 60 days or so ago, but there is 
enough good coal available in Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland to make an im- 
pression in this now contested territory. 
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Domestic Yard Stocks 
Retailers Lag in Ordering 


Seasonable Weather Enlivens Retail 
Distribution—Retail Supplies Will Be 
Much Reduced by April 1—Independ- 
ent Operations Heavier—Steam Coals 
Very Active. 


Retail distribution of hard coal is 
progressing actively, following more 
seasonable weather. As has been the 
case all winter, however, the house- 
holder is buying only in small lots. 
Yard stocks of domestic coal are dwin- 
dling, as retail dealers are not ordering 
freely for replenishment, and it is evi- 
dent that Aprli 1 will see retail sup- 
plies much reduced. 

Independent operations are heavier, 
but domestic prices obtained are at best 
only on a level with winter schedules 
of the larger producers. Steam coals 
are very active and premiums are easily 
obtained. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Retail buying recently has been fair. 
The buying continues to be in small 
lots, however. 

Some of the retail yards have also 
developed an extensive trade supplying 
the peddlers, which business was looked 
at somewhat askance during former 
years. There is now more coal being 
bought in this way than ever known 
heretofore. 

Retail stocks are decreasing, as deal- 
ers are ordering lightly—just about 
sufficient to keep ahead of current de- 
mand. The strike question has yet 
failed to exert any influence on the con- 
sumer, who seems to view the subject 
with entire indifference. 

With one of the companies trying out 
a “range” size—a mixture of nut and 
the larger pea coals—the latter is elimi- 
nated entirely as a domestic size. 

It is in the steam coals that strike 
talk is making itself felt, and on this 
account buckwheat and barley are in 
particularly lively demand. Independ- 
ents seem well able to move these two 
sizes at close to company prices. De- 
mand has been so brisk that the com- 
panies are beginning to pick up some 
coal from the storage yards. 





NEW YORK 


With buckwheat in better movement 
than pea, and the other domestic and 
steam sizes in good demand the anthra- 
cite situation shows improvement. 
Stove coal, which a few weeks ago was 
active is now the hardest to move but 
has not yet become a drug on the mar- 
ket. Pea coal is regarded as hopeless. 

With the backbone of winter practi- 
cally broken dealers are not taking any 
more coal than they deliver on orders. 
Consumers for the most part are buy- 
ing in small lots, although many are 
filling their bins instead of placing their 
orders for next winter’s fuel in April. 

Independent coals are moving rap- 
idly but are not bringing premiums. 
Pea is the drawback of the independents 


as with the companies. It was said 
that some of the companies were mak- 
ing concessions to their customers in 
order to move their tonnage. 

Offers of washery coals were reported 
at quotations ranging around $6 for 
chestnut, $4 for pea and $3.15 for buck- 
wheat. 

The steam situation is causing some 
serious thinking. Buckwheat is still 
plentiful but this is due to the ton- 
nage being removed from storage piles. 
Rice is moving quietly. Barley is the 
shortest of the three sizes. Most pro- 
ducers have the major portion of their 
present output on contract, leaving lit- 
tle for spot buyers. 





BOSTON 


Retail stocks have begun to show the 
effect of sustained cold weather and 
there is in consequence a better demand 
for domestic sizes. There is a disposi- 
tion to keep closely in touch with the 
wholesale market and to order coal for- 
ward in prudent amounts. Buyers are 
advising their trade to make sure of 
supplies for March and April, or 
through to the end of the present sea- 
son, but not yet has there been any con- 
certed demand for another season’s coal. 

Independent quotations are somewhat 
firmer because of strike talk, but we 
have not yet heard of a rush for coal in 
any direction. 





BALTIMORE 


Except for a brief spurt, demand has 
been below normal, despite the fact that 
there has been less coal in cellars this 
winter than for a number of years past. 
The supply in yards here is now en- 
tirely sufficient to meet all conditions. 
Indeed one or two of the larger dealers 
who have large stock on hand are grow- 
ing a bit nervous as they figure that 
spring will catch them with consider- 
able stock still on hand unless there is a 
decided cold spell. 





ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


Improvement in the situation is lack- 
ing. The Glen Alden Coal Co. closed 
all of their mines for the last two days 
of the week. The Pennsylvania Coal 
Co. has announced an indefinite sus- 
pension of six mines in the Pittston 
region. 

The prospect of a strike does not 
seem to increase the orders for anthra- 
cite. This tends to confirm the fact 
that there are large stocks of coal 
throughout the country. 





BUFFALO 


Colder weather is the chief reason 
for some improvement, yet at the same 
time the trade is saying that winter is 
not going to be severe and it will soon 
be going altogether. It is generally 
supposed that the consumers have less 
coal in their cellars than they had a 
year ago and that they must buy more 
heavily as spring approaches. 

Independent mines have put up their 
prices half a dollar or so, and are now 
getting circular prices or a little more. 


Vok721, 7490-11 


If the rest of February turns cold the 
premium will run up some. 

There is no move yet to load coal 
to the Lake. Shippers are not certain 
what is best to do. They have the coal, 
but some predict that there will be too 
much coal carried over at upper ports 
to warrant rushing any up there next 
spring. So it may be best to wait till 
most of the winter demand is known. 





Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 


The coke market has been stiffening 
sharply in the past few days. Oper- 
ators are less ready to sell since there 
is a broader market than formerly 
for coal. Right along prices have been 
better in the coal market than in the 
coke market, but it has been some- 
what difficult to sell coal. Demand for 
foundry coke has definitely increased, 
probably due to a desire to stock coke. 
The spot furnace coke market is easily 
higher than the range quoted a week 
ago, $38 being probably the minimum 
at which any really good coke can 
be had, and even then the offerings 
would be limited. Foundry coke still 
ranges $3.75@$4.25, but there is only 
a little to be found at $3.75. Contract 
prices are not quotable, there being no 
inquiry, but operators certainly would 
not sell now at prices made a month 
or more ago. 

The Courier reports coket production 
in the week ended Feb. 4, at 57,230 tons 
by the furnace ovens and 32, 960 tons 
by the merchant ovens, a total of 90,190 
tons, a decrease of 160 tons. 
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UNIONTOWN 


The coke market became unexpect- 
edly strong last week due almost en- 
tirely to the blowing out of a sub- 
stantial number of merchant ovens two 
weeks ago. Furnace coke of standard 
quality as a result became hard to 
locate for spot purchases. 

The furnace coke demand and output 
have been brought so close together 
that the blowing out of some ovens be- 
came immediately noticeable. The only 
explanation advanced was that oper- 
ators had learned the number of ovens 
needed to fill their contracts and were 
restricting their output to that number. 

Talk of the impending coal strike 
several weeks ago started all sorts of 
speculation here as to its probable re- 
sult on the unorganized fields. Oper- 
ators are “sitting tight” awaiting de- 
velopments. Most of them, however, 
are shaping their plants for capacity 
production if needed. 

The spot market is unchanged. Se- 
wickley vein steam coal is quoted at 
$1.35 and Pittsburgh steam at $1.50. 
Byproduct has a range of $1.60@$1.80. 





BUFFALO 


_ Demand is light, but jobbers sell a 
little now and then, where a factory 
has no regular supply. Contracts and 
local byproduct plants furnish about as 
much as is needed. The local shipper 
is mostly waiting for an increase of 
demand when business is better. Prices 
are steady at $4.35 for Connellsville 
foundry, $3.15 for furnace and $2.75 
for stock, with some domestic sizes at 
$3.75, to which add $3.64 for freight. 
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Eastern Inland 





Industry Improves; Orders 
and Inquiries Increase 


Much Stimulation Attributable to Strike 
Talk—Stocking of Coal Is Gaining— 
Low-Price Levels Disappear — Non- 
Union Fields Obtain Most of the 
Business 
The current market in the Eastern 

Inland section hinges on the develop- 

ments in the strike situation. Stock- 

ing of coal in anticipation of trouble 
is gaining way and the former low- 
priced levels have about disappeared. 

A price boom is not likely, however, 

as too many mines are only awaiting 

a heavier call to resume work. 
While much of the stimulation is 

due to the strike talk, better indus- 
trial conditions are responsible for 
some increase in orders and in- 
quiries. The competitive non-union 
fields are securing much of the busi- 
ness offering. 





CLEVELAND 


Large consumers remain to be con- 
vinced that the prospective coal strike 
is to result in a prolonged interruption 
of production or a violent advance in 
prices. Operators are divided in their 
opinions upon the course of the market 
over the next few weeks. Some have 
now come to believe that no rush of 
consumers into the market is to be 
witnessed, as the restricted industrial 
activities, the feeling on the part of 
users that the strike will not be seri- 
ous and the fact that consumers are 
betting upon lower freight rates and 
coal prices may prevent much buying. 

Industrial conditions are slowly im- 
proving. One of the large steel com- 
panies with headquarters in Cleveland 
announced that sales in January were 
the largest in many months. This re- 
fiects.some expansion in miscellaneous 
manufacturing activity, which in turn 
means larger coal consumption. 

Railroads are not expected to do 
much more buying for storage pur- 
poses in anticipation of the strike. 
Many of them, it is believed, have ade- 
quate supplies on hand. Retail dealers 
also are buying closely despite the 
strike outlook. Warm weather is ap- 
proaching they do not want to be loaded 
up with heavy stocks. 


COLUMBUS 


More activity is being shown in all 
directions, but especially in steam 
grades. Buying is going on mostly for 
immediate wants, but some purchasers 
are keeping an eye on the future and 
are buying to forestall a suspension 
after April1. In the immediate market 
for Ohio coal there is no especial 
stimulation yet apparent because of the 
threat of a strike. 

Public utilities are buying fairly 
well. There is a gradual expansion in 
manufacturing along certain lines and 
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this should be reflected in better de- 
mand for fuel soon. 

The domestic trade is still rather 
brisk, but the higher temperatures have 
taken the edge off the market. Re- 
tailers have only a fair tonnage on 
hand but they are not inclined to stock 
up much under the circumstances. Re- 
tail prices are not advancing but there 
is less cutting reported. 





BUFFALO 


The situation hinges entirely on the 
prospect of a long shutdown in April. 
Many factories are waking up pretty 
fast now, as the increased mining of 
coal lately shows. It is predicted that 
most of the consumers who are not 
well stocked will buy more liberally 
from now on. 

It is hard to say how large a pro- 
portion of the consumers are without 
a supply that will last them through 
the period of wage fixing. That is 
something that they are not anxious 
to disclose. Prices show firmness at 
$2.75 for Youghiogheny gas lump, $2.50 
for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump, 
$2.25 for Allegheny Valley and other 
mine run and $1.50@$1.75 for slack, 
adding $2.36 to Allegheny Valley and 
$2.51 to other coals to cover freight. 





DETROIT 


Moderating weather has lessened the 
interest of domestic buyers. The busi- 
ness recently done assisted in reducing 
retail stocks but did not continue long 
enough to be productive of much busi- 
ness for the jobbers and wholesalers. 

The steam coal branch is even more 
uninteresting. Consumers are doing 
little buying. So far, their attitude in 
reference to the possibility of an ex- 
tensive strike at the mines, in con- 
nection with wage readjustments, is 
generally apathetic. 

Smokeless lump and egg is offered 
at $3@$3.25; mine run, $2.15; nut and 
slack, $1.25. Four-inch West Virginia 
lump is $2.60@$2.75; two-inch lump, 
$2.25; egg, $2; mine run, $1.65; nut and 
slack, $1.25. Ohio 3-in. lump is $3; 
inch-and-a-quarter lump, $2.75; eg: 
$2.25; mine run, $1.90; nut and slack, 
$1.60. Pittsburgh No. 8, inch-and-a- 
quarter lump is $2.35; three-quarter 
lump, $2.25; mine run, $2; nut and 
slack, $1.65. 





PITTSBURGH 
_In the past week inquiry has con- 
tinued to increase, and in _ rather 


marked fashion. The Pittsburgh dis- 
trict has been able to sell but little 
coal, its prices being, as for months 
past, quite out of line with those made 
by adjacent open-shop fields. That 
region is selling considerably more 
coal than a week or two ago and its 
prices are stiffer. There is no gen- 
eral advance, but the extreme or sacri- 
ficé prices have practically disappeared. 

Buyers are not particular to state 
whether they desire additional coal on 
account of having increased consump- 
tive requirements or wish it for stock- 
ing purposes. The coal trade assumes 
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that the increased demand is chiefly 
for stocking purposes, against the gen- 
erally expected mining suspension. 
The steel industry is running about 20 
per cent heavier in tonnage than in 
December. 

There are no definite developments 
in the wage matter. The common 
opinion now is that the check-off will 
be the chief point at issue. It is be- 
lieved that while all the union officials 
are strongly committed to the check- 
off and would not consider any scale 
without it, the majority of the men 
are either lukewarm or are definitely 
opposed to the check-off. 

Steam slack is $1.30@$1.50; gas 
slack, $1.60@$1.70; steam mine run 
and ordinary gas, $2.10@$2.20; #-in., 
$2.60@$2.70; Panhandle 13-in. domes- 
tic, $2.75@$2.90; high-grade gas mine 
run, $2.75@$3. 


EASTERN OHIO 


Production rose sharply during the 
week ended Feb. 4. Total output 
amounted to 359,000 tons or 57% per 
cent of potential capacity, an increase 
of 40,000 tons. 

There is no longer any doubt but that 
the larger consumers have begun to 
stock in anticipation of mine-labor dif- 
ficulties. The major portion of this 
reserve fuel has so far gone to public 
utilities and railroads, but operators 
have advised their customers that if 
they contemplate storing any fuel, they 
should begin immediately. This is based 
on the reasoning that once the storage 
movement gains momentum, it will re- 
sult in a stiffening of prices. 

Barometer reports from industrial 
centers continue to be slightly optimis- 
tic except that conditions in iron and 
steel are not improving to the extent 
that had been expected for this time 
of the year. The possibility of a coali- 
tion between miners and railroad em- 
ployees, even though considered remote, 
is nevertheless a potential source of 
anxiety to buyers. Industrial plants 
have about 30 days’ supply on hand and 
it is expected that a healthier demand 
will arise from this quarter. 

The passing of extreme cold weather 
has resulted in some let-up in buying on 
the part of retail trade. With the in- 
creased production, slack has become 
more plentiful. 

Receipts of bituminous coal at Cleve- 
land during the week ended Feb. 4, 
amounted to 1,590 cars, maintaining 
the high figures of the past few weeks. 
Industries received 1,134 cars, an in- 
crease of 122 cars over the previous 
week. 





TORONTO 


Anthracite business has been only 
moderate owing to unusually mild 
weather. There are good supplies of all 
grades on hand. There is a slight im- 
provement in the demand for bitumi- 
nous, as some plants are now beginning 
to resume activity. 

Quotations are as follows: 
Retail 

Anthracite egg, stove and nut 

EZ OLE ser Rete ANN. Boer’ (eae wn Recetas te 14 

Bituminous. sSteRIm sciijiasiaes « $9.25@9. 

Domestic lump 11 

Cannel 16 
Wholesale—f.o.b. cars destination 

#-in. lump 

SUS GK, Fou Apeisysuvers apse east aeteinie ¢ 


7.00@7.75 
5 
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North Atlantic 





Orders Below Expectations, 
Though Inquiries Are Heavy 
Coal Market Shows Marked Stimulus— 

General Tone Is Better—Industrial 

Activity Lags—Prices Firm, Even on 

Poor Grades. 

Inquiries are heavy although actual 
orders are not so numerous as had 
been expected. However, a distinct 
stimulus has been felt in the coal 
market. The general tone is much 
better and good grades are being 
booked ahead wherever operators 
will take on this business. 

Industrial activity still lags. Prices 
are firm on all coals, except for 
the screened gas varieties, which are 
in heavier volume due to the demand 
for slack. Tonnage at New York 
piers has been reduced but it is un- 
derstood that there is considerable 
coal on the way on consignment. 





NEW YORK 


The market is stronger but demand 
is not active. Many inquiries are re- 
ceived but actual orders based upon 
them are scarce. The general tone is 
better and the prospects indicate a pe- 
riod of good business. 

Producers and shippers of the better 
grades are heavily booked and some 
of the houses, having none of their own 
coals available for spot sales are about 
being forced into buying other coals. 
Quotations show a rising tendency. 

The outcome of the Indianapolis con- 
vention will, it is thought, have a de- 
cided bearing on future conditions and 
may result in heavy buying between 
now and the time set for the expira- 
tion of the wage agreement. The rail- 
roads are taking more stock in antic- 
ipation of trouble. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


_ If anything, greater idleness prevails 
in these fields. Mines are unable to 
run profitably at current prices and it 
is Impossible for the producers to take 
on any business as long as mining 
costs are as high as they are at the 
present time. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The slight show of strength recently 
apparent is maintained and if anything 
the buyer is showing a greater inter- 
est. A good percentage of recent pur- 
chases have been for other than cur- 
rent consumption. 

There has been no real buying as 
yet by railroads. Of course, they are 
putting a little fuel into stock in excess 
of consumption, but are not in a rush 
about it and price must be right, ac- 
cording to their way of thinking. The 
industrial situation seems to be at a 
standstill. 

It is no easy matter to record market 
prices, as there is so much difference of 
opinion. There can be no question that 
producers are anxious for higher prices 





and when merely asked their opinion as 
to the market, with no particular sale 
in view, are likely to get them high 
enough. We believe on the whole that 
there has been no real changes during 
the past week. 


BALTIMORE 


February trading has not been as 
brisk as the closing days of January, 
when a number of consumers came into 
the market apparently to store coal. 
The strongest feature has to do with the 
Pennsylvania and Western Maryland 
producing districts, where some of the 
specialized steam coals are holding up 
fairly well. 

A very weak point is in connection 
with the Fairmont gas_ productions. 
There is a certain demand for slack, but 
it has to be sold on a low level. Nobody 
seems particularly interested in three- 
quarter, which, left over after screening 
for slack demand, has to be sold as run 
of mine. 

The export movement continues flat, 
although February should on present 
figures run ahead of January. For the 
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cleared with a total of 6,633 tons cargo 
and 450 tons bunker. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Stocking of coal has resulted in 
creating a temporarily lively market 
for fuel and the first few days of 
February witnessed a greater produc- 
tion than for some time. Coal opera- 
tors are still working on the old adage 
that small orders are thankfully re- 
ceived and larger ones in proportion. 

Coal has been placed on the preferred 
shipment list and many mixed trains 
are now being made up. This is an 
extraordinary situation and the only 
question now is, how long will it last. 

Operators are not all agreed on the 
outlook, some contending that the de- 
mand will increase as April 1 ap- 
proaches and that the month of March 
will witness strong buying. No break 
has been announced in prices and most 
operators are ready to put more men 
into the mines if occasion demands. 





FAIRMONT 


A slightly heavier line of orders is 
coming because of strike developments. 
Much of this emergency business is 
being placed with lower-cost mines. 
With decided uncertainty prevailing as 
to the future rate of wages, producers 
are not in position to make contracts 


first week in February, two vessels for the new coal year at this time. 





Chicago and Midwest 








Stocking Against Strike 


Stimulates Production 


Mines Fall Behind on Domestic Orders 
—Railroads Have 60 to 90 Days’ 
Supply in Storage—With Industrial 
Consumption Heavier Trade Is Op- 
timistic 
For the first time in months mines 

are behind on their domestic orders. 

Production has been greatly stimu- 

lated and steam sizes are well taken 

because of the growing desire of 
buyers to be protected over the 
strike period. Non-union coals are 
active and prices have risen. Rail- 

roads have been quietly laying in a 

surplus and now have from 60 to 90 

days’ supply. 

The market is very skittish, with 
a distinctly upward trend to all for- 
ward quotations. While the strike 
talk is responsible for most of the 
better demand, industrial consump- 
tion is heavier and coal men are 
optimistic of future conditions after 
the wage question has been settled. 

Seasonable weather has caused the 
coal market to respond, developing a 
better call both in the steam and do- 
mestic grades. 

Out in the country the demand for 
domestic coals remains steady. East- 
ern coals continue to be popular and 
quotations on West Virginia and Ken- 


tucky block advanced during the last 
week. Pocahontas also stood for a 


slight increase. Franklin County and 
other high-grade southern Illinois coals 
are holding very steady. 

Buyers all require prompt shipments 
and pester the operators for car num- 
bers. As a result, there are actually 
a few mines in both Indiana and Illinois 
who are now a little behind on their 
domestic orders. 

Steam coals are strong, especially 
the different sizes of screenings. 
Prices have advanced all along the line. 
Both operators and sales agents are 
circularizing trade very heavily with 
literature relative to the threatened 
shut-down on April 1. The demand 
for steam coals is slowly but surely 
improving every day. 

Taking all in all, the general tone 
is much sounder than it has been for 
a long time and coal men are, conse- 
quently, more optimistic. These op- 
timists in the coal industry are basing 
their predictions for better times on 
the fact that unemployment is on the 
decrease according to the United States 
Department of Labor; that the stock 
market is showing very much better 
trend; that the railroads are slowly but 
surely doing a better business; that 
foreign exchange is improving, and 
lastly that the farmers are getting a 
little more money for their produce. 
Taking all these matters into considera- 
tion, the coal man believes that there 
are better times in store for him as 
soon as the trouble which threate 
the first of April is out of the way. 





CHICAGO 


The Chicago market is on the mend 
as all grades of coal are holding steady, 
with prices slowly but surely climbing 
to higher levels. This is brought about 
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by the cold weather we are having, by 
the uncertainty of the strike situation 
and by some slight improvement in the 
industrial situation. Industries which 
have been in a dormant staté for six 
months are now showing signs of ac- 
tivity and are planning on opening up 
very soon. 

Steam coals are now active, although 
very few of the large industrial users 
are buying much for storage purposes. 
One curious development of the steam 
coal market during the past week or 
ten days has been the marked demand 
for screenings from non-union mines. 
West Virginia and eastern Kentucky 
operators are receiving many inquiries, 
calling for prices on 200 to 400 carload 
lots to move forward in regular equal 
weekly shipments between now and the 
first of April. 

None of the railroads have stepped 
into the market to make any large 
purchases for storage purposes. Most 
of the railroads contracted for more 
coal last year than they actually have 
been able to use. As a result, they 
have been very quietly accumulating 
a surplus at various central points, so 
that in case there should be a strike 
nearly all of our roads are in shape 
to go 60 to 90 days at their present 
operating rate without purchasing addi- 
tional coal. 

Prices at the mines on domestic coal 
show a slight upward tendency. This 
is not noticed in Franklin County but 
on some of the other Illinois coals 
which have been selling below the 
Franklin County levels. Now that the 
demand is a little better, these oper- 
ators are trying to bring their prices 
up more in line with the prices being 
obtained for the best grades of south- 
ern Illinois coal. Pocahontas mine run 
also increased. Kentucky block, which 
was offered a week or so ago very 
freely at $2.25, has completely disap- 
peared and it is now difficult to place 
business calling for prompt shipment 
at $2.50 or even $2.75. 





LOUISVILLE 


The market is as nervous as a 
thoroughbred at the wire. Producers 
are watching closely for opportunities 
to secure better prices, and jobbers 
are afraid to take business without first 
getting it accepted by the mine. Pro- 
ducers do not care for period business 
and the market is getting into a 
strictly spot channel 

The market is so nervous that every- 
one is afraid apparently to close any 
business that is not for immediate 
shipment. Stock rolling is to be had 
at old prices, but on new inquiries 
prices are higher than they were a 
week ago, except on lump and some 
lewer grades of mine run. 

Many mines in eastern Kentucky 
are operating on a very fair-time basis. 
Reports from railroad men and train- 
men are to the effect that considerably 
more coal is moving. 

_ On some of the inquiries now com- 
ing the concern placing the inquiry 
gives the seller to understand that no 
contract will be considered that has 
any clauses relative to miners or rail- 
road strikes, car shortage, etc.,. and 
specifying deliveries over periods of 
several months. Of course no one is 
interested in such inquiries. 

_It appears as if the market will con- 
tinue unsettled until something definite 
is known concerning the threatening 
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strike. If it is certain there is a strike 
—it looks like stiff prices. As a rule 
the trade sees nothing in sight but a 
strike, considering the attitude of coal 
miner and producer. 





ST. LOUIS 


Seasonable weather prevailing in the 
territory has kept the retail movement 
of coal in pretty fair condition but, 
as usual, it is in small lots and calls 
are for the cheaper grades. Standard 
seems to be in the lead, with Mt. Olive 
a close second and Carterville trailing 
along third, with very little demand 
at all for hard coal, smokeless or coke, 
although coke moves in a greater ton- 
nage than the hard coal and smokeless 
combined. 

Dealers all report heavy stocks of 
high-grade coal on hand and little, if 
any, high grade, will be bought for 
storage against a possible strike. Mt. 
Olive does not store well and such as 
will be put in will come in just previous 
to April 1, if it is obtainable, and, if 
not, then Standard will suffice. 

Some small manufacturing plants are 
gradually acquiring a little storage 
supply of a couple of weeks or a 
month, but storage in general has not 
been provided for in St. Louis as it 
has been in Eastern cities. 

Country demand has been fairly good 
for the cheaper grades. This has been 
somewhat scattered and no country 
dealer feels like storing in great 
quantities. 

A fairly good movement has been 
noticed through this gateway to Omaha 
and Kansas City and considerable steam 
tonnage is being moved to Chicago 
from the Standard field. Otherwise 
conditions are quiet and there is no 
change in prices. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Railroads are taking a little Carter- 
ville for storage but in a general way 
it is not what it should be. There is 
some storage moving to the North 
through Chicago but this is in small 
volume compared with other strike 
years. All mines have an abundance 
of all sizes on hand. 

There is nothing to indicate that 
there will be any marked change unless 
something drastic and definite pertain- 
ing to the strike becomes public. 

Domestic demand is unusually quiet 
even though cold weather prevails. 
There has not been much change in 
prices since last week. Some coal has 
been offered as low as $3 from a mine 
in Williamson County, which is sup- 
posed to be controlled by one of the 
leading members of the _ operator’s 
association. 

The general state of affairs in the 
field is far from satisfactory from the 
viewpoint of the operator and the 
miner. So little coal is being shipped 
over the Missouri Pacific that coal 
trains which used to move out at the 
rate of two or three now go at the rate 
of one or two per week. 

Conditions in the Duquoin and Jack- 
son County fields are somewhat similar 
to those in the Carterville field as to 
price and working time. The Mt. Olive 
situation shows little improvement even 
though cold weather is here. There 
is some domestic demand both in St. 
Louis and Chicago, as well as Kansas 
City and Omaha, but it is not in the 
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volume that it should be. There has 
been no change in price since last week. 

Standard conditions are unchanged. 
There is a surplus of all sizes but the 
railroads have helped to some extent 


in the matter of storage coal. Indus- 
trial storage coal does not seem to 
materialize and just enough coal is 


moving, it appears, for current needs. 
The domestic call in the country is 
fairly good on 2-in. sizes. The mines 
throughout the field average about three 
days a week, with several of them idle. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Unsettled weather is making for an 
uncertain demand for prepared coal, 
but production as a whole is light. 
Mine run is not moving especially 
well. Pea and slack is hardly to be 
had, as operators, while refusing con- 
tracts, are able to ship production as 
fast as mined. 

While some of this demand is from 
consumers who are stocking up for 
fear of advancing markets and _ in- 
ability to secure supplies, if the strike 
comes off, there is also a steadier de- 
mand for immediate consumption in 
industrial plants which are on a slightly 
better basis. Railroad consumption is 
also reported to be showing a shade 
better. 

Announcement has just been made 
that through rates have been published 
from western Kentucky mines to the 
Southern Peninsular of Michigan, the 
rate being 25c. a ton over the rate 
from southern Illinois, and affecting 
several hundred points. 








South 





BIRMINGHAM 


Overlapping rainy and cold weather 
is keeping up a fair demand for house- 
hold coal. Most retailers still have a 
good supply on hand and are not 
anticipating placing further orders. 
Hence short-time operations are still 
the order at the mines. 

No change is noted in the steam situ- 
ation. Although progress upward in 
industrial channels is seen, the pace 
is a slow one and has not so far proven 
beneficial in increasing commercial 
consumption. Orders are still of small 
volume and intended to supply immedi- 
ate needs. Railroads and utilities are 
taking their minimum or less in most 
eases. The Southern has increased its 
quota from this district since the ex- 
piration of contracts in another field, 
which is giving contract mines slightly 
better working time. 

Wage adjustments either have been 
made effective or will be made at prac- 
tically all mines in the Alabama field 
this month, and with the advent of 
better demand business in the coal in- 
dustry should go forward without in- 
terruption. 





VIRGINIA 


The slight spurt in demand which is 
noticeable is not due so much to any 
improvement in industrial conditions as 
it is to the fear of a strike. More than 
60 per cent of potential capacity is 
being produced. Mine run is stiffening 
in price and is now quoted better than 
$2 but lump is unchanged at $3. 
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News Items 


From Field and Trade 


CONNECTICUT 


The R. C. MeNeil Co., Bridgeport, filed 
a certificate of incorporation recently to 
deal in coke, coal, ore, etc. The capital 
stock is $100,000. Roderick C. McNeill, 
head of the company, is one of the officers 
of the Karm Terminal Co., Bridgeport, 
wholesale and retail coke and coal dealers. 

The Mill River Coal Co., New Haven, 
recently filed a certificate for the reduction 
of capital stock from $100,000 to $25,000. 

The Smith-Pearsall Co., Inc., Hartford, 
recently filed a certificate of incorporation 
to handle coal, lumber, etc. The capital 


stock is $200,000, and the officers are: H. 
Pearsall, vice-president; S. F. West- 
brook, president; H. M. Guernsey, treas- 


urer; EK. W. Smith, secretary and assistant 
treasurer. 


_ The Citizens Coal Co., Inc., New Britain, 
is having a large coal pocket and elevator 
built at the coal yards in that city. 


ILLINOIS 


H. H. Taylor, president of the Taylor 

Toone eee was in Herrin recente 
r the com 4 i 

ictal pany’s property in that 

Vice-president Jenkins of the Co i. 
dated Coal Co., has estimated that it will 
cost the company between $100,000 and 
$150,000 to complete the job of pumping 
mine No. 9 at Murphysboro. The mine 
was flooded early last December when a 
large hole fell through the bed of the Big 
Muddy, the water reaching a height of 15 
feet from the top of the shaft. Shortly 
after the disaster occurred it was rumored 
that the company had decided to abandon 
the mine owing to the great difficulty of 
pumping. However, pumps were imme- 
‘diately set to work ‘and have at this time 
ere auce aos y is estimated that 

< wi e comple i 

or five more weeks. riaeiticr esata 


W. E. Rutledge, president, of the Securit 
Coal & Mining Co., Chicago, with mines “ts 
southern Illinois, was in that region re- 
cently attending to business for the com- 
pany. 

The following itinerary has been 

an- 

nounced for February for the Illinois Mining 
Examining Board; Duquoin, 14th; Staun- 
eels ie Aap Sa Bal tele 16th; Lincoln, 17th: 
, : eoria, ing 

Valley Feb. 21. elated eigen 


The Riverton Mine at Spri 
1 L pringfield has 
been again put into operation by the Spring- 
field District Coal Mining Co. The mine 
employs in the neighborhood of 300 men. 


J. M. Dillavou, of Chicago, was a visi 
at various points in Illinois recente. tab 
specting mines which belong to the Harris- 
Dillavou-Dimond Co. The company, which 
iS & comparatively new concern, has ac- 
quired large operations recently in the 
Franklin and Williamson fields. 


The Sincerity Coal Co. of Chica 
contracted with Roberts & Soha tar on 
for _the complete installation of shaker 
loading booms in the tipple at Marion. 


_ The Union Colliery Co., operating 
Kathleen Mine at Dowell, recently een 
the officials of the mine a banquet at Du- 
quoin The affair was under the manage- 
ment of Eugene McAuliffe, of St. Louis, who 
1S president of the company and general 
manager of the mine. The guests included 
Superintendent George Snedden, the mine 
a and his assistants at the mine 
. F. Stevens, of St. Louis, auditor for the 
Union Colliery Co., and Dr. Young, con- 


sulting engineer fo i i 
eee Re r the Union Electric Co., 


INDIANA 


The case of Harry § Frank, a Clevel 

* . i z a 
Ohio, broker, against the Rowland Poot 
Consolidated Collieries Co., at Terre Haute 
was dismissed in Federal Court in In. 
‘dianapolis recently on motion of the plain- 
tiff. The motion to dismiss came after 
considerable progress had been made in 
the trial of the case. The suit was in- 
Stituted to recover $6,700 said to be due in 


service in selling $600,000 w 
chins Shee $ worth of bonds 





Seven hundred miners of the Clinton Coal 
Co., at Clinton, will abide by orders of John 
Hessler, president of District 11, U. M. W. 
of A., to continue their strike in protest 
against the discharging of a pumper by the 
company last October. The miners will be 
able to continue their strike, since they 
have received financial aid from other locals 
in District 11. Some miners recently said 
at a meeting that unless the district of- 
ficials and operators reached an agreement, 
or the miners received financial aid, they 
would return of their own accord. 


Reassessment of coal properties in Clay 
County are as follows: Bays Logan Coal 
Co., Sullivan, total increased from $6,135 
to $12,000; Bolt Coal Co., Coalmont, total 
reduced from $59,030 to $34,030; Brazil 
Collieries Co., Brazil, total reduced from 
$118,000 to $102,440; Brazil District Mining 
Co., Brazil, increased from $19,650 to $25,- 
190; Carbon Mining Co., Carbon, personal 
increased from $35,145 to $46,535; Otter 
Creek Coal Co., Brazil, total increased from 
$1,920 to $83,610; PrimroSe Coal Producers 
Co., Indianapolis, total increased from $29,- 
385 to $56,045; Rowland-Powers Consoli- 
dated Collieries Co., Terre Haute, Posey 
Township, personal reduced from $168,- 
620 to $143,715, Harrison Township personal 
increased from $72,359 to $82,840; South 
Side Coal Co., Coalmont, Lewis Township, 
reduced from $10,000 to $9,645; United 
Fourth Vien Coal Co., Linton, reduced from 
$6,070 to $3,080. 

Indiana _ coal mines produced 22,773,444 
tons during the fiscal year which ended 
Sept. 30, according to the annual report of 
Cairy Littlejohn, chief deputy state mine 
inspector. The production was distributed 
as follows: Machine-mined block coal, 
57,475 tons; pick-mined block coal, 27,863 
tons; machine-mined bituminous coal, 11,- 
696,893 tons; pick-mined bituminous coal, 
10,089,520 tons, and strip-mined coal, 951,- 
693 tons. Mines worked an average of 
148 days during the year. The number 
of days of employment lost by miners for 
various causes is as follows: No orders 


‘at mines, 20,480 days; no cars, 2,282 days; 


strikes, 1,178 days; funerals, 50 days; sus- 
pensions, 637 days, and other causes, 4,833 
days. 

A contract, which will amount to prob- 
ably 300,000 tons, taken in the next twelve 
months, has been made by the Eureka Coal, 
Co., for the coal mined at its mine, eleven 
miles south of Terre Haute, with the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois R.R. 

The Miami Coal Co., operating four 
mines in the Clinton field, has signed a 
pledge to give $10,000 to the Vermillion 
County Hospital and the J. K. Dering Co., 
with two mines, has signed a pledge to 
give $7,000. H. M. Ferguson, president 
of the Clinton and the Ferguson-Spears 
companies, had signed to give $10,000. 


KENTUCKY 


Eight men were killed, two badly injured 
and one is missing as the result of a mine 
explosion, which recently wrecked a mine 
of the Marietta Coal Co. on Pond Creek, 
Pinson Fork. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed in 


Federal court by the Boyce Coal Co., of 
Madisonville. 'The company lists its as- 
sets at $40,332.90, and liabilities at $31,- 


101.73. Among the liabilities there is a 
slaim of $3,857 due to coal miners. 

The Clifton Coal & Lumber Co., Louisville, 
capital $30,000, has been chartered by A. 
J. Corey, Frank Gernert and B. A. Doyle. 
The company has a yard at Crescent Hill, 
on the eastern yards of the Louisville & 
Nashville. The same interests are con- 
nected with the Corey-Sheffel Lumber Co. 

The Calhoun interests, of Frankfort, com- 
posed of Patrick Calhoun, Sr., and his sons, 
Patrick, Jr., Andrew and George, plan to 
start work on a coal station at Louisville 
shortly, having leased from the city and 
Pittsburgh Fuel Co., a strip of land on the 
Ohio River. It is planned to install a 
series of switches at graded levels, and ar- 
range to transfer coal from barges to rail, 
and to elevator, bringing coal in from Ken- 
tucky and Ohio River points, including 
eastern Kentucky and West Virginia coal. 
It is planned to purchase river equipment, 
and transfer and distribute by rail from 
the Louisville plant at a considerable sav- 
ing in freight costs. 


. 
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The Black Diamond Coal Mining Co., 
of Drakesboro, recently installed a set of 
automatic cagers. 


MINNESOTA 


W. E. Le Blane, for six years sales agent 
of the Clarkson Coal Co., at Duluth, has 
resigned and gone to make his home in 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

J. A. Howe, vice-president and general 
manager of the Carnegie Dock & Fuel Co., 
was in Duluth recently on an inspection 
tour of the company’s docks. 

W. A. Prinsen, secretary of the North- 
western Coal Dock Operators’ Association, 
Minneapolis, has been in the East for some 
time. 

A new incorporation 
the Leighton Fuel Co., 
The incorporators include G. 


in Minneapolis is 
capital $50,000. 
A. Leighton, 


president; R. A. Leighton, vice-president 
and treasurer; and J. F. Buchanan, sec- 
retary. : 


NEW YORK 


C. R. Stahl, of the E. E. White Coal Co., 
at Glen White, was in attendance at a 
meeting of the smokeless people at New 
York on Feb. 8 and 9. 


The Chillingworth Engineering Corpora- 
tion has associated with it Frank H. Plum, 
Herbert Pluemer, George E. Mellin and 
Harold von Thaden, formerly of the C. W. 
Hunt Engineering Corporation, and will 
carry on a business of a character similar 
to that conducted by the C. W. Hunt Engi- 
neering Corporation. It will occupy offices 
at 143 Liberty St., New York. 


Justus Collins, of Charleston, head of the 
Collins companies in the southern part of 
West Virginia, was a visitor in New York 
City during the meeting of the smokeless 
operators. 

Swindle of coal companies in various 
cities of $500,000 by worthless credit rat- 
ings was revealed by Federal authorities 
following the arrest in Cleveland of two 
accused as members of a band of fraudu- 
lent coal brokers in Brooklyn. The men, 
registered as Frank L. Matthews of Chi- 
cago and Matthew Luther of Brooklyn, 
were arrested following an investigation 
lasting nearly a year. The men are al- 
leged to have operated a coal and material 
company and to have represented it aS a 
branch of a company in Brooklyn. After 
ordering a shipment of coal, a representa- 
tive of this company would intercept it 
in transit and have it reconsigned to an- 
other city where, it is said, it would be 
sold for cash. . 


The Fulton Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated to transact business in New York 
City. It has qa capital of $20.000. The 
incorporators are given as F. H. Borman 
ands Cx Brown, 


OHIO 


It is said that Governor Davis’ recent 
request upon various municipalities and 
other public bodies to burn only Ohio 
coal, is meeting with favor. The Board 
of County Commissioners of Cuyahoga 
County is shortly to pass upon resolutions 
in this connection, one of which calls upon 
individuals resident in Cleveland and Cuya- 
hoga County to use Ohio coal wherever pos- 
sible. The sole object of the governor’s 
appeal is to provide more work for Ohio 
miners, who in some parts of the state have 
worked but a small per cent of the time 
during the past nine months due to “no 
market’ conditions. One prominent coal 
operator said that every ton of coal used 
in Ohio, except in steel annealing furnaces 
and similar industries, needing anthracite, 
could just as well be Ohio mined. 


The Moore Fuel Co., chartered recently 
with a capital of $25,000 has opened offices 
at Columbus, with J. W. Moore, president ; 
Frank Gould, vice-president, and F. J. 
Leonard, secretary. The company will 
operate a mine in Perry County and also 
conduct a wholesale business. 


The Big Mandy Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated and its directors have elected the 
following officers: Charles <A. Norton, 
president; Rush Meadows, vice-president 
and general manager; John O. Eckert, sec- 
retary and H. Ruscka, treasurer. The com- 
pany will do both a wholesale and retail 
business. Its offices are located at Cin- 
cinnati. Yards are to be opened in the 
near future. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy in 
which the Riverside Coal Mining Co., White 
Star, Harlan County. Ky., was declared to 
be insolvent and bankrupt, was filed in 
United States Court at Cincinnati recently. 


a 


February 16, 1922 


What is regarded as a vote of confi- 
dence in the administration of John IL. 
Lewis as international president, and Lee 
Hall, Ohio president of the United Mine 
Workers, was given at the annual conven- 
tion of the Ohio organization recently. 
The action was taken in the form of a re- 
fusal to accept a constitutional amendment 
limiting the appointive power of union of- 
ficials and followed charges made on the 
floor of the convention that Ohio officials 
were operating a “steam roller,’’ and that 
Lewis had built up a governing machine. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The Burgettstown Coal Co. has contracted 
for additional screening and conveying 
equipment for preparing and storing nut 
coal at the Burgettstown Mine. 


Harry Barrett Marshall, well-known 
manager of the St. Louis branch of the 
Electric Storage Battery Co. has been 
placed in charge of all railway sales work 
of the company. Mr. Marshall will be 
located at the factory in Philadelphia. He 
has been associated with the company for 
the past 16 years. 


The Imperial Coal Corporation, Johns- 
town, held its annual, meeting recently and 
re-elected the following officers: President, 
Charles A. Owens, of New York City; vice- 
president, James P. Thomas, of , Philadel- 
phia and Johnstown; secretary, Frank D. 
Baker, of Johnstown; treasurer, Philip E. 
Thomas, of Merion; sales manager, New 
York, E. H. Zimmerman, of New York; 
Philadelphia, Harry A. Ling, of Philadel- 
phia; general manager, James M. Cook, 
of Johnstown. It was stated at the meet- 
ing that the mines of the company oper- 
ated 100 per cent of 300 days during 1921. 


The Pennsylvania Water Supply Com- 
mission has approved the application of the 
Reitz Coal Co. to build a dam across 
Panther run in Shade township, Somerset 
County. 


According to notice received at the office 
of the Secretary of the Commonwealth the 
ambric Coal Co., Butler County, has dis- 
solved. 


The Somerset-Windber Coal Co. has filed 
a complaint with the Public Service Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania against the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., alleging that 
the road has refused to install a siding 
from its lines to the coal mines of the 
complainant in Paint township, Somerset 
County. The complaint states that an 
agreement had been reached between the 
parties and that the coal company gave its 
check for $13,000 to the railroad company 
for the construction of the siding. The 
railroad company made application to the 
Public Service Commission for approval of 
the proposed siding and for a grade cross- 
ing at a township road,- the complaint 
states, but the application was later with- 
drawn. 


The Harrisburg Colliery Co. announces 
the addition to the staff of A. Bement in 
an engineering capacity. working in con- 
nection with the sales department for the 
purpose of rendering service among coal 
producers. 

At a meeting of the board of managers 
of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., held 
Jan. 25, the following officers were elected, 
effective Feb. 1: Henry H. Pease, vice- 
president and secretary; O. E. Neff, treasur- 
er. The treasurer will report to the vice- 
president and secretary. 


UTAH 


J. A. Garcia, mining engineer of Chicago, 


_ig examining coal properties in Utah for 


Eastern banking interests. He expects to 
return to Chicago about the middle of Feb- 
ruary. 


D. H. Pape, general manager of the 
Lion Coal Co., Ogden, has resigned. After 
a vacation in California, Mr. Pape will 
help to organize a company that will de- 
velop coal lands in southern Utah. Mr. 
Pape is one of the most prominent coal 
operators in the mountain country. 


Utah is to have a state geologist, ac- 
cording to a promise of Governor Mabey. 
The official has not yet been selected. 


According to L. F. Rains, president of 
the Carbon Fuel Co., Salt Lake City, plans 
are under way for the development of a 
large deposit of coal in the southern part 
of the state. Mr. Rains says this coal 
shows an analysis comparable with the Penn- 
Sylvania anthracite and may be offered on 
the Salt Lake market by next fall. He 
said the prices would permit of its gen- 
eral consumption. It is hoped that this 
coal will help solve Salt Lake City’s smoke 
problems. 
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VIRGINIA 


F. H. Wilson, deputy commissioner of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Coal Exchange, 
has aecepted the position of general agent 
at Norfolk for the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 
to succeed J. B. Bell. The office vacated 
by Mr. Wilson has been abolished. 


W. W. Houston, of the Pan Handle Coal 
Co., is chairman of a committe of five ap- 
poiated by the Chamber of Commerce to 
appear before the General Assembly, now 
in session, and support measures calculated 
to bring down pilotage charges in Hamp- 
ton Roads. Many coal men are’ interested 
in this move. J. RK. Routteen, of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co., and 
J. W. Bunting, of the Tuttle Corporation, 
have gone to Richmond to appear before 
the General Assembly on this question. 


At the annual meeting of the Samoseft Fuel 
Corporaton, with mines in Pike County, 
Ky., operating under a Virginia charter, 
which was held a few days ago at Graham, 
and_ officers elected for another” year. 
W. J. Cole was again elected as president of 
the company. Other officers are: H. 
Mitchell, vice-president; S. G. Bralley, sec- 
retary and general manager. On the board 
of directors are W. J. Cole, H. M. Mitchell, 
R. B. Parrish and W. B. Morton. This com- 
pany owns valuable coal properties, gas and 
oil rights in Kentucky. 


Melville Cockburn, of the New England 


Coal Co., has been in Roanoke for a con- 
ference with officials of the Norfolk & 
Western Ry. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Interior Department has amended 
the coal leasing regulations by providing 
that in the case of a lease for a small area 
where the investment will be $10,000 or 
less, the lessee shall furnish one bond to 
cover the investment and compliance with 
the lease, the bond not to be less than 
$1,000 and not more than one-half of the 
value of the investment. 


has restored tc 
in Washington 
coal classifica- 
it reported on seven- 
teen applications for coal _ prospecting 
permits, a total of 445 reports since the 
leasing law was passed. The survey also 
reported on 112 applications for coal leases. 


The Geological Survey 
entry 200 acres of land 
previously withdrawn for 
tion. In December 


One of the few to escape unhurt from 
the pit of the Knickerbocker Theater at 
Washington waS a man who had _ spent 
much of his life as a coal miner. When 
he heard the ominous cracking which pre- 
ceded the collapse, he instinctively dashed 
for an exit because the sound, he explained 
afterwards, was so similar to that which 
precedes the fall of roof in a coal mine. 


The War Department reports that it cost 
$150,000 to send troops into the West Vir- 
ginia coal fields in September and October, 
1921, to quell the rioting. 


The Postoffice Department requests $10,- 
000 for anthracite and improvements to 
present equipment which will permit the 
burning of bituminous coal, decreasing the 
amount consumed. 


For fue! for the District of Columbia 
schools an additional $29,300 is asked and 
smaller appropriations for other public in- 
stitutions in the District. 


An appropriation of $11,057,610 for fuel 
for the Navy for the balance of the fiscal 
year ending June 30 has been transmitted to 
Congress by the President upon request of 
the Secretary of the Navy and the Budget 
Bureau. This is based upon a requirement 
of $29,000,000 for the year, Congress hav- 
ing appropriated only $17,500,000 at the 
last session. These, arrangements involve 
a reduction in the activities of naval vessels 
below the foree operating plan and below 
the point where it is believed naval ef- 
ficiency can be maintained. 


Coal savings are reported by the Budget 
Bureau through co-ordination between the 
various government departments. The co- 
ordinator of the first army corps area dis- 
covered that it was costing the army an 
average of $20 a ton for coal delivered at 
Fort Adams for use of its vessels operat- 
ing in that vicinity, and that coal could 
be supplied Fort Adams from the Navy 
fuel station at Melville, R. I.. at $9.50 a 
ton. Through the co-operation of the 
Navy this arrangement was put into ef- 
fect. The area co-ordinator of the sixth 
corps area reported that 3,000 tons of 
coal was on hand at Fort Sheridan, Ill., in 
excess of requirements. The coal was de- 


clared surpius and it was taken by the 
Chicago postmaster, saving the govern- 
ment $8,160. 
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Architect Elliot Woods of the U. S. Capi- 
tol told the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee that the cost of coal for heating the 
building had declined in a year from $8.20 
to $7.32 a ton. The coal is purchased from 
the government fuel yards. Early in the 
year it cost $9.40 a ton and some was ob- 


tained as low as $6.53 a ton. Last year 
24,630 tons of coal were burned at the 
Capitol. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


_A visitor in the Morgantown field a short 
time ago was Arch Straub, of the Straub- 
Atchinson Coal Co., of Pittsburgh. 


In addition to other building activity 
connected with the mines in the Winding 
Gulf region, the E. E. White Coal Co. has 
perfected plans for the erection of a mod- 
ern steel tipple at its large Glen White 
plant. No time will be lost in erecting 
this tipple, in connection with which a 
new hoisting tower is also to be erected. 
The head of the E. E. White Coal Co. is 
E. E. White, president of the Winding 
Gulf Operators’ Association. 

Work is being 
tion of electrical 
mine of the 


pushed on the _ installa- 
equipment at the No. 9 
Jamison Coal & Coke Co. in 
the Marion County field near Farmington. 
Other plants of the same company have 
been electrified within recent months in the 
Fairmont region, all with a view to in- 
creasing the capacity. 


Approximately 50,000 aeres of coal land 
in Harrison, Doddridge and adjoining 
counties in West Virginia will figure in 
a deal in which J. V. Thompson of Union- 
town, Pa., is a leading figure, the work 
of securing options on the lands now be- 
ing under way. The property is being 
optioned in many instances at the rate of 
$300 an acre. If the deal goes through, as 
is expected, the consideration involved will 
be about $15,000,000, but only 25 per cent 
of the purchase price is to be paid in 
eash. Companies said to be figuring in 
the deal are the Piedmont Coal Co., Har- 
rison Coal Co. and the Doddridge Coal Co. 


A. Hunter Land, of Charleston and Lo- 
gan, is to retire from the coal business and 
to enter the lumber business in the West, 
having been elected treasurer of the Hutch- 
inson Lumber Co., of Sacramento, Cal. Until 
recently he had been president of the Dick- 
inson Fuel Co., of Charleston and treasurer 
of the West Virginia Coal Association. 


With a reorganization of and an increase 
in the capital stock of the Southern Coal 
Corporation, of Fairmont, that company 
will soon enter upon the production of coal, 
having heretofore been in the business only 
of selling coal. The concern has acquired 
a large mine on the Charleston Division of 
the B. & O. and another mine in Lewis 
County. Plans are under way to acquire 
mining properties in the Kanawha and in 
the Logan fields. Following the reorganiza- 
tion of the company new officers and direc- 
tors were elected as follows: J. E. Gaskill, 
of Fairmont, president; C. T. Denly of 
Cleveland and KE. M. Powell of Waynes- 
burgh, Pa., vice-presidents; H. M. Hill, 
secretary; L. V. Board, Shinnston, treas- 
urer; A. J. Salzer, sales manager. On the 
board of directors are: C. E. Gaskill, J. S. 
LeMasters, R. V. Hennen, Pittsburgh; A. 
J. Salzer and several others prominent in 
the coal industry of Fairmont and Pitts- 
burgh. 


WISCONSIN 


The Superior Fuel & Supply Co., of 
Kenosha, has filed a voluntary bankruptcy 
petition in the Federal District Court, lList- 
ing liabilities at $51,856, and assets at $19,- 
960. 


The Ajax Coal Co. and the Bell Coal Co. 
of Pittsburgh ; Cleveland Cliffs of Cleveland, 
who owns a large fleet of boats as well as 
being the largest owners of ore mines in 
northern Michigan, and also own and oper- 


ate coal properties in West Virginia; 
Bailey-Wood Coal Co., Ragland Coal Co., 
Anigo Coal Co., Low-Volatile Consolidated 


Coal. Co., Rick Lick Coal Co. Other large 
stockholders will be producing companies in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 


An explosion of illuminating gas, due 
to-a leaky supply pipe, demolished the of- 
fice building of Pugh Coal Co., at Racine. 
on Jan. 380, causing a loss estimated at 


oar 000. Wm. Higie, a coal dealer, and 
L. E. Williams, yard superintendent, were 
Seriously burned and bruised by falling 


bricks. 


Work on a new $10,000 coal “silo” will 
be started within the next few months i 
the coal yard of the Harcum Fuel Co., Fon 
Du Lac. 
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Obituary 





William Wilson, a pioneer coal operator 
of Missouri, died recently at his home in 
Richmond, Mo. Mr. Wilson was 80 years 
old and lived in Richmond more than forty 
years. He was president of the Wilson & 
Crawford Coal Co. 


T. Percy Bryan, secretary and treasurer 
of the Gray-Bryan-Sweeney Coal Co., Kan- 
sas City Mo., died recently. He had been a 
sufferer for more than a year with heart 
disease. 

Fred W. Struck of the Struck Coal Co., 
a pioneer resident of Milwaukee, is dead at 
the age of 71. 








Trafic News 





Virtually all of the Western states have 
started one kind of suit or another to com- 
pel freight rate reductions. The battle 
staged in Washington by the Colorado 
transportation committee for a reduction in 
freight rates on many commodities was a 
eoneerted drive on the commission. Colo- 
rado shippers took the position that freight 
rates were a hindrance to, and deprived 
them of profits on all ordinary business. 
Stockmen, farmers and mine operators alike 
are suffering from what they claim to be 
unjustifiable rates. Colorado’s demand for 
a 385 per cent reduction in freight rates 
charged by Western railroads, was _ pre- 
sented by Merle D. Vincent of Grand Junc- 
tion, attorney for the state transportation 
committee. All the railroads, particularly 
those in Colorado, are defendants to the 
suit. 

In a complaint to the I. C. C. the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Producers’ Association allege 
unreasonable rates on bituminous coal from 
mines in the Panhandle group and in 
Brooks, Hancock, and Ohio counties, West 
Virginia, to destinations in West Virginia. 


The complaint of the Northern West Vir- 
ginia Coal Operators’ Association, will be 
heard by the I. C. C. at Washington, Feb. 
9 


“VU. 


In the complaint of the Smokeless Fuel 
Co., the I. C. C. has authorized the Leckie 
Coal Co., and the Interstate Coal & Dock 
Co., to intervene. The case involves de- 
murrage charges on coal for trans-ship- 
ment by vessels at Norfolk and Lamberts 
Point, Va. 


In the complaint of the Michigan Paper 
Mills Traffic Association, the railroads ask 
the commission to authorize the contin- 
uance of through routes on coal from L. 
& N. and C. & origins to Detroit via 
the originating carriers to Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati Northern R.R. to Jackson and Michi- 
gan Central to Detroit, and higher rates 
at intermediate points and continuance of 
the route from Ohio and Kanawha districts 
to Jackson via Pontiac, Mich., and Grand 
Trunk delivery and higher rates at inter- 
mediate points. 


The Republic Coal Co., Minneapolis, in 
a complaint alleges unreasonable rates on 
soft coal from Logan, Ill., Allais, Ky., and 
Staunton, Ill., to points in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota because the railroads sought to 
impose alleged illegal demurrage charges. 
The company also alleges unreasonable 
demurrage charges on anthracite from 
Pulaski, Va., to Tyler, Minn. 


An effort is being made to reduce state 
rates on coal affecting Iowa railroads. A 
brief has been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the Cedar Rapids 
Chamber of Commerce setting forth reasons 
why the reduction should be made. 


In a complaint to the I. C. C. the Central 
Wisconsin Supply Co., of Beaver Dam, al- 
leges unreasonable rates on anthracite from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Pardeeville, Wis., recon- 
signed to Sparta, Wis. It asks repar: “ion 
on the basis of the Chicago combinacion 
plus $7 for reconsignment. 








Trade Literature 





U-RE-Lite, the I-T-E Circuit Breaker 
in The Steel Box—The Cutter Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Pp. 36; 6 x 9; illustrated. 


Describing the application of the U-Re-Lite 
for the protection of electric motors, power 
and lighting circuits from overloading. 
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Diel-More Automatic 
Drain and Relief Valve. The Diel-More 
Sales Co, Inc., Bourse Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. A 7-page folder describing the 
use es the valve, with directions for install- 
inet. 

Thermalloy High Temperature Castings. 
The Electro Alloys Co., Elyria, Ohio. Pp. 
6; 84 x 11 in.; illustrated. Also contains 
RASTER showing curves of tests with therm- 
alloy. 


Testing that Pays Dividends. The Dorr 
Co., 101 Park “Avel. New York "City.’) Pp: 
15; 73 x 10% in.; illustrated. Description 
of the Westport Mill, with information as 
to the methods employed therein in han- 
dling tests and problems. 


Steam Turbines and Alternator Units. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bulletin No, TiV9)— Pp. 575.8 x" 108 an. > il- 
lustrated. Describes high-pressure single- 
cylinder units, ranging in size from about 
5,000 kw. to 15,000 kw., operating at speeds 
of 15,000 and 18,000 r.p.m.—Advertiser. 


Francke Flexible Couplings. Smith & 
Serrell, Newark, N. J., general sales agents 
for The Francke Co. of New Brunswick, 
IN: J, Bulletin yNows2. “Ppse6s 6x. 9 ins 
illustrated. Describes the use of these 
couplings for direct-connected machines. 


Trade Standards in the Pump Industry. 
Recommended by The Hydraulic Society, 
50 \Church  SuseNiew ey ofks City. bla aor 
6 x 9 in. A useful book to both the pump 
manufacturer and consumer as it gives the 
standard trade definitions and customs in 
the pump industry. 

The Brownie Portable Electric Hoist.— 
Cherry Tree Machine Co., Cherry Tree, Pa. 
Bulletin: Nos22.) Pp, 12 ;° 6s" 9in:: ilus= 
trated. Describes small portable electric 
hoist designed for mine service.—Advertiser. 


The Improved 


Stearns Material Handling Methods.— 
Stearns Conveyor Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bulletin No. 100. Pp. 15; 6 x 9 in.; illus- 


trated. Among the many appliances de- 
scribed in this bulletin may be mentioned 
the Cleveland traveling bucket hoist, the 
Stearns wall winch and the Stearns car 
mover.—Advertiser. 








Recent Patents 





Rotary Car Dumper. George N. Simp- 
son, Arthur M. Simpson and Walter H. 
Simpson, Chicago, Ill., 1,397,936. Nov. 22, 
Filed April 21, 1920; serial No. 


Apparatus for Using Powdered Fuel. 
Alonzo G. Kinyon, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
the Powdered Coal Engineering & Equip- 


ment Co., Chicago, Ill., 1,396,761. Nov. 15, 
1921. Filed Dec. 11, 1917; serial No. 
206,639. 


Process of Recovering Coal Held in Sus- 


pension from  Coal-Bearing Water ana 
Streams. Charles E. Holland, Brooklyn, 
NAY S168 ON Nie D Aen OV utes aemte ig Filed 
Nov. 18, 1920; serial No. 423,810. 


Crusher and Pulverizer. Milton F. Wil- 
liams, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to Williams 
Patent. Crusher’ “& > Pulverizer™=) Co. wists 
Louis, Mo., 1,397,828. Nov. 22, 1921. Filed 
Aug. 7, 1919; serial No. 315,893. 








Publications Received 





A Study of the Effect of Moisture Con- 
tent Upon the Expansion and Contraction 
of Plain and Reinforced Concrete. Engi- 
neering Experiment Station, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Bulletin No. 126. Pp. 
37; 6 x 9 in. Charts and tables. 

The Problem of the St. Peter Sandstone. 
School of Mines and Metallurgy, University 
of Missouri, Rolla, Mo. August, 1921. Pp. 
228; °6 x9 “in.” Illustrated ;) plates! and 
charts. 


Coal and Coke Mixtures as Water-Gas 


Generator Fuel, by W. W. Odell. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
Technical paper 284. Pp. 32; 6 x 9 in. 


Illustrated ; plates and tables. 


Gas Mask for Gases Met in Fighting 
Fires, by A. C. Fieldner, Sidney H. Katz 
and S. P. Kinney. Department of the In- 
terior. Bureau of Mines. Technical paper 
248. Pp. 61; 6 x 9 in. Illustrated; tables. 


Gas Producers Trials with Alberta Coals, 
by John Blizard and E. S. Malloch. De- 
partment of Mines, Canada; Mines Branch. 
Bulletin 33. Pp. 40% 64 x 93 in. Illustrated; 
charts and tables. 


Voll Noe 


_ The Distribution of the Forms of Sulphur 
in the Coal Bed, by H. F. Yancey and 
Thomas Fraser. Engineering Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
Bulletin No. 125. Pp. 94). 6.x on inn a ilne= 
trated; charts and tables. 


_ Annual Report of Mineral Products of 
Canada, during the Calendar Year 1920. 
Department of Mines, Canada; Mines 
Branch. Pp. 80; 64 x 92 in. 


Proceedings of the National Safet 
: ‘ty Coun- 
ope oe oes Safety Congress, held 
on, ass, ept. 26-30, 1921. Pe 
920; 6 x 9 in. ¢ : ri 
Annual Report of the Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
to the Secretary of Commerce for the Fiscal 


Year Ended June 30 1 ; 
ceouerent n 9215 Pp. viasr 


An_ Investigation of The 
Metals, by H. F. Moore and J. 
Engineering Experiment 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
Pp.oTsbe  6ex0 9) tin 
tables. 


First Annual Report of the Federal Pow 
Commission for Fiscal Year E ne 
30, 1921. Pp. 239; 6x 9 in. Fee 


aE 


Fatigue of 
; B. Kommers, 
Station, University 

Bulletin No. 124. 
Illustrated; charts and 





Association Activities 


ee 


Monongahela Coal Association 


William E. Watson of Fairmont, is the 
president of the Monongahela Coal Asso- 
ciation that has been organized by the coal 
operators on the Monongahela R.R. (New 
York Central System) representing 65 
mines with an annual production of 8,- 


000,000 tons of coal a year. C. D. Junkin, 
of Morgantown, was elected secretary. 
Other officers of the association are B. M. 


Chaplin, Morgantown, vice-president ; 
iB: Hansford, Morgantown, treasurer, ~ as 
The directors are: W. E. Watson, Jr. 
Samuel D. Brady, Fairmont; B. M. Chap- 
lin, C. D. Junkin, John Hatfield, Whitney 
Warner, G. H. Gilbert, A. Q. Davis, W. H. 
Soper, George S. Connell, W. B. Atwood, 


Morgantown; John H. Jones Pittsburgh; 
Joseph Pursglove, Cleveland ; Robert 
Grant, Boston. 


he scale committee consists of B. M. 
Chaplin, J. B. Hansford, John L. Hatfield, 
John H. Jones, Joseph Pursglove, Samuel 


D. Brady, W. H. Soper, R 
R. M. Davis. per, Robert Grant and 








Coming Meetings 


j 





New England Coal Dealers’ Association 
ba hei cRAGtd. Wieae ae March 22 and 
“9 at springfield, Mass. President, W. A. - 
Clark, Milk St., Boston, Mass. E 

Northwestern Pennsylvania Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing Tuesday, March 7, at the Wm. Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, T. F. 
Diefenderfer, Butler, Pa. 


Tri-State Coal Stripping Association’s an- 
nual meeting will be held March 2 at 
Wheeling, W. Va. Secretary, G. A. Black- 
ford, Wheeling. 


_ Society of Industrial Engineers will hold 
its national spring convention at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich., April 26-28. 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers is holding its midwinter convention in 
heh ads ere 15, 16 and 17. Sec- 

ary, ; 3 utchinson, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will meet on Feb. 20 to 
23 in New York City. Secretary, F. F, 
ea ae. 29 West 39th St.. New York 

ity. 


Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy will hold its annual meeting March 
1, 2 and 3 at Ottawa, Canada. Secretary, 
G. C. Mackenzie, Drummond Building, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents will hold its seventh annual conven- 
tion at Exposition Park, Rochester, N. Y., 
May 13-20. Secretary, S. C. McLeod, 130 
‘WW. 42nd St., New York City. 


National Foreign Trade Council will hold 
its annual meeting May 10-12 at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute 
will hold its next meeting at the Albany 
Hotel, Denver, Col., on Feb. 20, 21 and 22. 
Secretary-Treasurer, F. W. Whiteside,. 
Denver, Col. 
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No Bridges Burned at Indianapolis 


ARRINGTON and Howat defeated and the mod- 

erate terms of the scale committee’s report seri- 
ously modified—what is the portent of the imbroglio 
at Indianapolis? Is a large section of the miners so 
obsessed with a false sense of power that it will fly in 
the face of fate and, in this of all years, seriously 
attempt to force through such a radical step as a six- 
hour day and a five-day week? In other words, are the 
miners really bent on wrecking either their own organ- 
ization or the coal industry? 

We think not. If one gets the proper perspective on 
last week’s convention of the United Mine Workers 
he sees behind the noise made by the unholy alliance 
of Farrington’s forces with those of Howat and dis- 
cerns a serious-minded gathering bent on getting itself 
out of a deep hole. The officials of the miners’ union 
are not fools. They see the handwriting on the wall; 
‘they know that coal miners’ wages must be reduced. 

The great problem of Lewis and his administration 
this year is to hold the organization together. Many 
there are who prophesy that the United Mine Workers 
cannot live through adversity, that the union will 
crumble under the strain of reversal. To organize the 
retreat and maintain morale is the task. That is why 
even while tearing up the earth on the convention floor, 
the Farrington men were preaching moderation and 
talking unity among the delegates outside the conven- 
tion. The delegates have taken home with them a 


definite feeling: of the seriousness of the situation and ~ 


a knowledge of actual conditions that will have its 
effect should the proposed referendum on a strike be 
taken. 

A miners’ convention without a scrap would not be 
worth the time of the delegates. From all accounts 
none was disappointed this year. Farrington, intent 
on the overthrow of Lewis, hurled the Howat monkey 
wrench into the machine and for five days there was 
excitement enough for the most blasé. The deposed 
Kansas jieader had no case. That he made the fuss he 
did was due entirely to the support afforded by the 
Illinois leader, actuated not by any feeling of sympathy 
for Howat but as a means of embarrassing Lewis. 

The scale committee reported early Tuesday morning, 
the first day of the convention. It traveled old familiar 
ground in many respects, calling for punitive overtime, 
weekly pay days, abolition of the automatic penalty 
clause and the two-year contract. By calling for no 
reduction in wages in the soft-coal fields it virtually 
announced that the miners are ready to negotiate for 
the least reduction they can get. Since they could 
hardly have been expected to “demand” a reduction, the 
original scale must be held to have been moderate 
indeed. Until Saturday afternoon, the last session of 
the convention, there was no expectation that the scale 
committee report would be debated or that there would 


be a serious attempt to amend it. But that was before 
the Farrington faction was defeated in its effort to 
overrule Lewis in his determination to keep Howat out. 

The amendments to the demands, notably that chang- 
ing the original demand for “eight hours underground” 
to that for a six-hour day five days a week, were a final 
triumph not so much for the radicals as for the anti- 
Lewis faction. The rebels, defeated by the narrow 
margin of 121 votes in the roll call on Friday, attacked 
the administration program because they just naturally 
would not stop fighting. 

A majority of the union miners do not want a strike. 
They have provided that should no agreement be 
reached with the operators prior to April 1, they will 
take a referendum on whether they will go out or keep 
at work, and they have set up a policy committee in 
which they have placed wide powers. Since they are 
headed backward they have been careful not to burn any 
bridges. Given half a chance this policy committee can, 
and quite possibly will, steer clear of calling a strike in 
the bituminous fields. The hard-coal men are in a dif- 
ferent mood. 

As for the public, whose support the miners fain 
would have, the radical demand for the six-hour day 
and five-day week will overshadow the otherwise 
moderate claims of the union. So absurd is that 
demand, and so impossible of attainment, that Farring- 
ton’s folly in forcing it on the convention will prove 
costly to them. 





ON ONE GENERAL GROUND the miners and operators 
will meet in harmony of desire—that “inequitable 
differentials between districts, unfair working con- 
ditions and internal differences, wherever existing, 
be adjusted upon a fair and satisfactory basis.” It 
is to remedy just such inequalities that the several 
operators’ groups in the old Central Competitive Field 
have elected to go their own way this year, rather than 
follow the traditional interstate settlements. Both 
sides desire modification of local character in wage dif- 
ferentials and working conditions, but the desires are 
not parallel. It will be recalled that these questions 
were forced to the front by the union officers of the 
respective districts in the hearing before the Robinson 
commission and that that commission made no finding 
in respect to them. Instead it was recommended that 
these questions, because “technical and complex in their 
nature’ and because “their determination may be 
expected to affect materially competitive relations as 
between operators and the relative earnings as between 
mine workers,” should be referred to special commis- 
sions with proper staffs of technically trained men. 
This part of the award and recommendation of the 
President’s Bituminous Coal Commission has been 
ignored. Five items were then listed as deserving of 
special consideration: the machine differential in 
Indiana, the differential between thick and thin veins 
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in Pittsburgh, the 7c. machine differential in Illinois, 
the tonnage differentials in southern Illinois, and the 
discontinuance of the check-off. These and other ques- 
tions will thus now be given the delayed consideration 
which is their due, but by separate and not interstate 
negotiations. 


IN HIS LATEST BILL, providing for the setting up of 
a ‘‘National Coal Mining Board” to adjudicate labor 
disputes, Senator Kenyon states as axiomatic: ‘Coal 
is a public necessity, and in its production and distribu- 
tion the public interest is predominant.” 

This is far from being a truism. Of bituminous coal 
one-third is taken by general industry and is no more 
essential than other raw materials as iron, steel, copper, 
cotton, wool and many other things. More gas for 
cities is made from oil than from coal. Lubricants are 
with coal equally essential to the operation of all forms 
of transportation. 

What the Senator and others who make the broad 
claim that coal is charged with public interest have in 
mind is the coal that goes to the householder. About 
15 per cent of the total output of bituminous and 60 per 
cent of anthracite falls in this category. 





Repair-Shop Economics 


ITHOUT a well-equipped repair shop mines can- 

not be kept in steady operation. Every mine must 
have some provision for the making of repairs, but the 
type of shop maintained and the character of repairs 
attempted vary widely from mine to mine. The facili- 
ties at small mines and sometimes at even larger ones 
are mere makeshifts rather than adequate plants. In 
rare cases, however, a machine shop is provided that is 
adequately equipped to take care of the needs of the 
mine which it serves. However, for the failure to make 
such provision there are sometimes more or less satis- 
factory reasons. 

When any piece of equipment needs repairing, so many 
operations have to be performed on it that a number of 
machines are necessary, and, as the cost of these is 
high, the operator naturally questions whether it is well 
to attempt what can be accomplished satisfactory only 
at great expense. If provision is to be made for all the 
repairs needed at a mine producing 500 tons a day, 
for instance, a machine shop capable of making all the 
repairs at a 5,000-ton plant must be provided. For this 
reason the operator hesitates to build a completely 
equipped shop, and such repair shops are therefore 
uncommon. 

Reliance is thus often placed on local repair shops 
which do the work for several mine establishments. 
Thus though some mines have real repair shops, others 
have a mere blacksmithy with more or less general re- 
pair equipment. In addition to these, wherever there 
are locomotives there are locomotive barns with some 
machine equipment and electric repair and car shops 
with facilities of varying completeness. It is of the 
general repair shop that I desire to speak. 

When a company operates a number of mines scat- 
tered over a large territory, it is hardly feasible to 
maintain individual shops at each development because 
of the duplication of machines and repair parts. There 
are times, however, when this is done because the mines 
are too widely separated to permit of centralization. 
When the mines of any company are closely grouped 
the owner can take advantage of that fact and have a 
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central shop in which repairs can be made in the most 
efficient manner, yet with minimum investment and 
overhead charges. In that event an elaborately equipped 
shop may be maintained, capable of doing all kinds of 
work, and a complete stock of repair parts may be kept 
on hand at all times. 

The expense for labor in a shop at a small mine is as 
excessive as the cost of building and equipment. Where 
repairs are performed at the mine, a machine boss with 
one or more helpers is required. At times repair jobs 
are few, and the men employed must busy themselves 
looking for something to do. At other periods they are 
laboring overtime and on Sundays. This state of affairs 
is, of course, by no means conducive to efficiency. When 
several mines are grouped, however, the amount of re- 
pair work to be performed fluctuates but little through- 
out the year, for when one of the mines in the group 
has a number of repair jobs, another may have none. 

The number of skilled workers requisite to the opera- 
tion of a central shop is much lower than that required 
for a number of individual shops even where the total of 
actual working hours is. the same in each case. In the 
former instance the skilled men employed have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to tutor a number of apprentices, 
performing themselves only those duties where skill is 
required. In this way all shop employees are kept busy, 
the apprentices acquire skill, and a much closer division 
of labor is made possible. 

Here is should be remarked that many mines of small 
capacity have to maintain a machine shop of medium 
capacity because their location is so remote from other 
mines that a custom shop could serve but one mine and 
could not hope for any outside industrial business. In 
other cases, if other business did come to the custom 
shop, it would be performed under exceptional difficul- 
ties. By having a machine shop a long way from a mine, 
two or even more days are added to the time taken for 
every repair, and in extremely bad weather the delays 
may be longer. 

In other places such repair shops have not heen 
opened and rather than hunt around for a man to provide 
such a facility the operator erects his own. Where a 
new mine is near two or even several others already well 
provided, the operator may well argue that the other 
mines being able to take care of their own work, a 
custom shop might find it impossible to get enough work 
to justify its operation. 

In this way coal mines are not like ordinary indus- 
trial plants, which usually are so located that they can 
depend on the services of a well-equipped custom shop 
where they can avail themselves of the organization and 
large equipment of such an establishment. Such a 
custom shop can and perhaps does add to repair work 
the advantages of manufacturing on a small scale. In 
that event it can often swing men from jobs of routine 
so as to make a light matter of a repair job which in 
the individual plant would take some days and much 
expensive overtime. 

Operators have been a little slow to realize the impor- 
tance of providing repair plants adequate to the main- 
tenance and rebuilding of their equipment. The busi- 
ness of coal mining used to be regarded as akin to civil 
engineering and was quite largely recruited from that 
source, but today the mechanical engineering depart- 
ment is equally important, and hereafter mining men 
will be more largely chosen for their knowledge of 
machinery. 
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MAIN SHOP BUILDING; BEING SEEN LENGTHWISE THE SIZE OF THE STRUCTURE IS MORE OR LESS DISGUISED* 


At Library the Pittsburgh Coal Co. Conducts a Central 
Machine Shop for Repair and Storage of Equipment 


Fifty-five Mines Lying Within a Radius of Thirty Miles 
Send Their Repair Work to These Shops—Heavy Repairs 
Are Made’at Mines by Skilled Mechanics from the Shops 


By ALPHONSE F. BRoskyt 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N EXCELLENT example of a modern repair shop 
to meet the needs of a large coal company is 
exhibited by the Pittsburgh Coal Co.’s shops at 

Library, Pa. The village in which this shop is located 
is ten miles south of Pittsburgh, Pa. The company has 
fifty-five operating mines in the Pittsburgh district, 
with a possible daily production of 90,000 tons of coal. 
All of these mines lie within a radius of 30 miles of 
Pittsburgh. For years this company maintained two 
large shops, one at Scott Haven, Pa., on the Youghio- 
gheny River, and the other, the Nixon shop, near Car- 
negie, Pa. Several years ago, however, it was decided 
to displace these by one large centrally located shop. 

This resulted in the erection of the present installa- 
tion at Library, which lies on a spur of the Montour 
R.R., on which six of the new mining plants are located. 
Many of the other mines of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. are 
on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R.R., with which the 
Montour R.R. connects. The Pittsburgh-Charleroi Ry. 
passes the shop and furnishes passenger and freight 
service between Pittsburgh, Washington and the Monon- 
gahela valley. Much material is transported by ship 
trucks, which take their loads at the mine and deliver 
them direct to the repair shop or vice versa. 

The main building has a structural steel frame which 
rests on a heavy concrete foundation. The side walls 
are of rough-cut buff brick and have an unusually large 
number of windows, the sashes and frames of which 
are of steel. The building is fireproof, wood being used 
only in floor construction and then only where necessary 
for the comfort of the workmen. All doors are of steel 





*On the left can be seen one of the workmen’s dwellings and 
on the right is the substation. The main shop building is con- 
structed so that an addition may be built readily on either end. 
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construction and wherever possible fire doors are intro- 
duced, so that any fire breaking out may be readily 
isolated. The roof is of gypsum slab covered with 
tarred felt and the floors are of concrete. Kreolite wood 
blocks are used for paving the assembly aisle of the 
machine shop floor, with maple flooring under and upon 
the balconies where bench and machine hands are em- 
ployed. The warehouse floor is of wood block on the 
first floor and concrete on the second. Steam heat is 





STOCK ROOM 
On this well-lighted floor all the lighter repair parts and mis- 


FIG. 1. SECOND FLOOR OF 


cellaneous materials are kept in steel bins. The stock is well 
arranged and indexed. The elevator in the center leads to the 
stock room below, where heavy material is stored. Shelving and 
individual compartments are designated by number, corresponding 


to the record on the ledger cards. 
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supplied through 13-in. radiator pipes placed two deep 
along the walls, the steam for the purpose being gene- 
rated by two 125-hp. Pennsylvania boilers. Little arti- 
ficial lighting is necessary because of the ample window 
area. 

The stock room is located in the north end of the 
shop, the lower floor being used for the storage of heavy 
equipment and the upper floors for lighter material. 
Between the stock room and the shop on the ground floor 
is placed a large and cheerful office with walls and ceil- 
ing painted white so as to reflect light. A runway 
connects the second floor of the stock room with the 
second floor of the repair shop; the office is of one-story 
construction. The repair shop contains two depart- 
ments, the machine shop on the ground floor and the 
electrical shop on the balconies, each operated under a 
separate foreman. To the east of this part of the build- 
ing stands a separate two-story structure, the first floor 
serving for the storage of inflammable material and the 
second floor being used for the impregnating of arma- 
tures and field coils. The impregnating room is con- 
nected with the winding department by an _ inclosed 
bridge. 

A large fireproof garage has been built to the north 
of the main shop. This houses the trucks and pas- 
senger cars which the shop uses in connection with its 
work. The blacksmith shop and the substation are lo- 
cated to the southward. Several hundred yards away in 





FIG. 2. 


MACHINE SHOP FLOOR 


The 20,000-Ib. Champion overhead crane shown in the back- 
ground permits heavy equipment to be placed anywhere on the 
machine-shop floor or to be lifted to the northern electrical-repair 
balcony above. Smaller equipment is moved on two-wheel trucks 
to the elevator back of the crane. The gears shown in the center 
of the illustration are solid; split gears are not used. 
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FIG. 3. 


ARMATURE-WINDING FLOOR AT NOON HOUR 


The floor of the winding room is of wood laid on concrete. Am- 
* ple floor space is provided. 


the same direction stands the tipple of Montour No. 10 
mine, the newest and largest mine operated by the com- 
pany. A number of five-room dwellings have been built 
on a terrace to the east of the shops. These are occu- 
pied by the shop employees. 

Repair jobs from the company’s mines are sent to 
these shops. No attempt is made to manufacture a 
stock of repair parts or to build equipment, the shops 
confining their attention to repair work. This includes 
repairs to mine-locomotive wheels and axles, gears, 
steam- and electrically-driven pumps, engines, motors, 
generators, air compressors, hoists, piping, etc., and 
everything mechanical and electrical about a mine. Re- 
pairs to cutting machines are performed at the mines by 
the machine bosses, all parts being carried in the store- 
rooms at Library. About eighteen men are employed in 
the machine shop. By referring to the accompanying 
table an idea may be gained of the number and kind of 
machines used in these shops. All machines are driven 
by individual motors, no belts or counter shafting being 
used. The tool cabinets, benches and shelving are alike 
of steel. 

A wide balcony skirts the north, east and west sides 
of the repair shop. On it is located the electrical repair 
department. Here motors and generators, both for 
alternating and direct current, ranging in capacity from 
+ hp. to 500 kw., are repaired. The west balcony is the 
assembly section, where motors and generators are torn 
down and rebuilt. A number of winding machines, 
several lathes and a few drill presses are included in the 
equipment. A miners’ electric lamp department is 
placed at the south end of the west balcony. Here two 
men are engaged in the repair and maintenance of 
Edison batteries and lamps. 

Armature repairs are made on the east balcony. The 
dipping room contains two large steam-heated ovens 
and two air-controlled dipping tanks containing black 
plastic insulating varnish. Directly below this room is 
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FORMS USED AT SHOPS 
Fig. 4 is a record of material at the mining plant. 


FIGS. 4 AND 5. 
Under the 
word ‘Reference’ is placed the invoice number. In the last col- 
umn is shown what the motor—if it is a motor that is being 
tabulated—is attached to. Fig. 5 is the back of the card shown 
in Fig. 4. In the blank space is placed a description of the appa- 
ratus and its capacity. 

located a large tank for the storage of this material. 

It has a capacity of 20 or 25 bbl. From this tank, var- 
nish is pneumatically raised or lowered to or from the 
dipping tanks. Here also are stored all other paints, 
oils, greases and waste. 

Highteen men are employed in the armature room. 
Among these are a number of skilled winders and help- 
ers. One man turns and undercuts commutators, and 
another performs the necessary machining of shafts. 
Three men are engaged on starting boxes, field coils and 
general repairs. One man tears down motors and at- 
tends to the dipping-room operations, and another boxes 
and unboxes armatures. 

In the soldering of the terminals of commutator bars 
a departure is made from established practice. On 
large armatures electric irons have not proved success- 
ful. Fire-heated irons are slow and their temperature 
is continuously changing. A natural gas-oxygen flame 
is being used with favorable results. In using the ordi- 
nary soldering iron the worker must stand on the side 
of the armature and stoop over close to the work. 
In using the flame he may stand at the end of the arma- 
ture shaft away from the work and apply the solder 
with ease. ' 

The flame is hot enough to melt iron or steel, but it is 
manipulated with such rapidity as to have no injurious 
effect on the copper. The solder drops into place, and 
the work progresses almost as rapidly as the worker 
can transfer his flame and solder from one bar to the 
next. Because of the extremely small flame, which does 
not spread, there is no danger of charring the insulation. 

A large platform has been erected on the east side 
of the building, along which runs a railroad siding. 
On the west, or front, side a concrete platform has been 
built, which serves both as a receiving and a shipping 
floor for material hauled by motor truck. It also serves 
as an entrance approach to the entire building. 

_In the repair department a 10-ton Champion crane 
extends across the floor of the machine shop and also 
across the north balcony of the armature section. Two- 
ton Yale & Towne hand cranes suspended from carriages 
running on beams serve the area above and below the 
balconies, so that any machine part may be lifted and 
deposited at any desired point. Small material is raised 
or lowered in the elevators, one of which is provided at 
each end of the building. 

The boiler room, blacksmith shop and welding room 
are housed under the same roof. The blacksmith shop 
is equipped with forges, a Bradley power-driven ‘pit- 
shaper and a steam hammer. 
nished with one General Electric 2-unit electric welder, 
six acetylene welders and one Wilson portable 3-unit 
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The welding room is fur= _. 
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electric welder. For heavy machinery that cannot be 
moved from the mines, however, a portable welder is 
employed, this apparatus being taken to the work by 


motor truck, the welding being done in place. This 
brings us to the subject of road service. 

The company has in its employ a number of “road- 
men” skilled in their respective trades. These men 


travel from mine to mine, making and supervising such 
repairs as necessarily must be made at the mines. 

Complete records and files of the equipment at all 
mines are kept in the office of equipment at the shop. 
Similar records are maintained in the Pittsburgh office, 
the data at the one place acting as a check upon the 
other. When a new piece of equipment is received a 
company name and number plate is securely fastened to 
it. In this way a doukle means of identification is 
provided. Should either the manufacturer’s plate or 
the company plate be lost one identification mark still 
remains on the machine until the missing plate can be 
replaced. An entry is made in the files according to the 
notation of Figs. 4 and 5, which show the two sides of a 
single white card. 

In Fig. 4, under the heading “Reference,” is placed 
the invoice number for the particular piece of equip- 
ment in mind. The headings “Destination” and “Mine’”’ 
are practically synonymous. If a motor were shipped 
to Montour No. 10, for instance, record would be made 
of that fact, and the card, with the other headings prop- 
erly filled out, would be placed in the file of this mine. 
In case of a transfer of this motor to some other opera- 
tion, the name of the mine to which it was sent would 
be placed in the space below the name of the one from 
which it came—namely, Montour No. 10. The white 
record card also would be transferred to the file of the 
transferee. 

Should the motor be destroyed by fire or through some 
other accident, a record would be made of that fact 
opposite the name of the mine where it was destroyed, 
under the heading “Destination.” The notation used 
in this space would be the term “Scrapped.” The date 
also would be entered. As much of the equipment con- 





FIG. 6. 


ee WHERE MOTORS ARE TORN DOWN 
ch Paes ss NED ASSEMBLED... ‘ 

The Taanp bateaiy repair room ‘is shown in the rear, separated 
by an iron wire screen. 
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LIST OF LARGER MACHINE-SHOP EQUIPMENT IN LIBRARY SHOPS 
Number 
Type of Machine Make Installed Size 
Bolt Cutter, ....0.05. Standard 1 2 in 
Bolt Gutter a2 c22) ess. abhor oe National 1 2 in 
Centering Machine.............. Prentiss 1 5 in 
Drill "Presse Voc clos nee wtertaeins et Hoefer 3 26 in 
Drill Press. assy Niles-Bement-Pond 1 72 in 
Grinder.......... Blount l Pe ae 
Grinder fs ahi Oeste Norton I 72 in 
Hors Mails saernte ctr ete Bement 1 30 in 
LathesVertraccs Scene ance. a Bullard | 42 in 
Engine Lathe...... on Davis I 24 in 
Engine Lathe........ Niles-Bement-Pond I 42 in 
Wopinesathes: So aac eer kee Hendey I 18 in 
Engine I.athe...... ‘Lodge & Shipley 1 26 in 
Engine Lathe... .. Lodge & Shipley l 24 in 
Engine Lathe... . , Porter 3 22 in 
Wnginesueathe.j aie» eieisils Springfield I 24 in 
Milling Machines;,.c.ocn tie eens slelete eile Oto wkehe = triatelt plies 2 ce 1 No. 2 
Milling Machines 4.304. 2 2k tl Lies ete tat ete ie iets I No. 3 
Planer iccte oo ek : American 1 36 in. 
Wheel Press........ Niles-Bement-Pond 1 300 ton 
Key Seater......... ae a a Ker i} a Karena 
Pipe Mach’. Oi see tee sc ee Bignall & Keeler 1 10 in 
ARMATURE FLOOR EQUIPMENT 
Banding Lathe........ Greaves-Klusman l eich Rilo 
Drill Presse. ti. «ten Hoefer | 26 in 
Grindep ac: vanes Blount |, ee 
Tatheret 5. fecaiice.: ones anid Lodge & Shipley 1 24 in 
Viathes ces at bh, cemeehe he ekolo ee NDEs 1 24 in. 
Shaft Press..............+..++++. Niles-Bement-Pond 1 150 tons 








sists of motors, the heading “Attached To” has been 
added. In this space is entered the type of machine 
driven by the motor. 

The filling out of the reverse side of the card, shown 
in Fig. 5, is simple. No fixed scheme can be adhered to 
in making this record, as all kinds of equipment are 
handled. The blank space at the top of the card may 
be used for entering the title or character of the ap- 
paratus and the capacity. A cross-file system is main- 
tained, white cards being kept in the mine file and 
similar blue cards in the equipment file. Going to the 
latter, one may readily discover the number and kind of 
pieces of each type of equipment. 

Approximately 1,000 armatures of various sizes are 
kept in stock at the Library shops and at the fifty-five 
mines of the company. These belong neither to the shop 
nor to the mines, and careful record is kept of the 
whereabouts and size of each. In case of emergency if 
the armature required is not on hand at the mine, the 
shops are requisitioned by telephone. The files kept, 
at that point, furnish the necessary information as to 
the whereabouts of a spare of the needed type and 
capacity. 

Listed in the equipment of the 55 mines, and cared 
for in the Library shops, are 15,000 Edison battery 
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FIG. 7. SOLDERING COMMUTATOR BARS WITH NATURAL 


GAS-OXYGEN FLAME 


Note the ease with which the man works. He does not have 
to exert himself or waste time keeping his irons clean. The flame 
does not soil the copper and so a good bond is obtained. This is 
not only a quicker way of soldering but a cooler way than the one 
it displaces. 


lamps, 750 mining machines, 218 trolley locomotives, of 
tonnages ranging from 6 to 25 tons (the majority of 
them weigh 13 tons), 18 storage-battery locomotives, 
2,400 alternating- and direct-current motors varying 
from + to 300 hp. (the total horsepower of these 
machines approximating 60,000), 98 steam engines with 
a total horsepower of 15,500. There are also 36 steam- 
driven generators totaling 8,000 kw. and 54 motor+gene- 
rator sets ranging in capacity from 150 to 300 kw. 

Several employees in the Library shops have been 
continuously in the company’s employ for twenty years 
or more. The majority of these men learned their 
trades in the company’s shops as boys. 





FIG. 8 


Shopmen’s 
Dwellings 


These houses are 
modern, having hot 
and cold running 
water, furnaces, 
electric Lighting, ete. 
Each house has five 
rooms and a fin- 
ished attic. All the 
houses being 
yainted differently, 
the group is known 
as the “Rainbow 
Row.” 


. 
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Intelligence More Important Than Knowledge in 


‘Successfully Managing Anthracite Mines’ 


Brainy Man Soon Acquires Information—Assignment to Special Work 
Reveals Fitness for Supervisory Positions—-Shifting Value of Dollar 
Makes Physical Statistics of More Lasting Worth Than Financial 


By W. H. WILLIAMSt 


the mining industry or any other industry are 
largely the same. If any problem can be correctly 
and clearly stated, all intelligent men can agree on the 
solution. The difficulty we find is in stating the problem. 
I am going to approach the subject from the stand- 
point of one operating many mines and having a large 
organization, and at the beginning I will just say a few 
words in regard to the anthracite industry. There are 
not many differences between it and other branches of 
mining. If there is any, it is in the number of veins 
in which we operate. We operate from eight to twelve 
veins. All of the mining operations have been going 
on in the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania since the 
early twenties. In the early mining the coal was recov- 
ered from the thicker veins, and the mining did not 
proceed along the lines of today. The pillars which were 
left in place were not regular, the mining maps were 
not preserved, and now that we are coming into the 
thinner veins we do not know accurately the condition 
of the coal in the veins in which mining has taken place. 
In the Northern field we have gotten into what we call 
the second mine, and the failures of the past are con- 
fronting us today. Had the mining gone forward in 
that way—had it gone forward as we proceed today—the 
pillars. would have been columnized and our problems 
would have been much simplified. 


Toe problems which confront the management of 


CUTTING MACHINES SELDOM USED IN ANTHRACITE 


There is one difference between the anthracite and 
the bituminous in that we have very little opportunity 
for the use of coal cutting machines. I believe about 
60 per cent of the bituminous coal of the country is 
produced with the coal cutter. Only in the Northern 
field does the coal lie sufficiently level to permit of their 
use, and until recent years the coal cutters were not 
sufficiently strong to stand up against the anthracite. 
In the Southern field the coal pitches so much that it 
is impossible to use the machine. We have one other 
difference in the anthracite as compared with the bi- 
tuminous, in that every miner, or practically every 
miner, employs a laborer, so that we have two men doing 
what one man would do in a bituminous mine. 

In the anthracite field we pump approximately sixteen 
tons of water for every ton of coal that is produced. It 
is estimated that we pump water, lift the rock and 
pump in there the equivalent of about thirty-six tons 
for each ton of coal. This coal, after it comes to the 
surface, must be cleaned and sized, and for that we 
have what is termed a breaker. These breakers are 
about 160 ft. in height and 140 x 160 ft. base. A modern 
breaker will cost anywhere from $1,500,000 to $2,000,- 
000. It is estimated that to open up a mine in the 
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Scofield district which would produce approximately one 
million tons a year of output and to furnish the houses 
for the employees necessary to produce that tonnage 
would cost approximately $8,500,000. You will readily 
see that the investment necessary to produce the coal 
in the anthracite field is quite a considerable item. 

Probably the first question which confronts the man- 
agement is that of the personnel. I feel that too fre- 
quently we do not distinguish between knowledge and 
intelligence. There are many men who have the know!l- 
edge, but when it comes to the management we must 
have the intelligence as well as the knowledge. Of the 
two, intelligence is the more important factor. A man 
with intelligence will acquire the knowledge. 


MEN FOR SUPERVISORY WORK CAREFULLY CHOSEN 


On these men is dependent the selection of the men 
for the supervisory staff. In order to overcome the 
many mistakes which we have made in the past in the 
selection of men for these positions, we are undertaking 
now to select the men who in our judgment are likely 
to make good. We take eight miners and assign them 
to. special work—men who we feel will develop into 
section foremen. We take four section foremen who 
we feel are capable of promotion to senior assistant 
foremen. Then we take four senior assistant foremen 
whom we believe to be capable of promotion to the posi- 
tion of foremen, and two foremen who we believe will 
be capable of promotion to the position of superinten- 
dent. These men are assigned to special work, first on 
one kind of work and then on another. They make re- 
ports of what they see, and, based on these reports, we 
determine whether or not we were wise in the selection 
of them for this kind of work. If they make good, they 
are likely to be selected for the first available vacancy. 

We have often heard that the men in the manage- 
ment class devote too much time to detail. I feel we 
should make the distinction, however, as between the 
men devoting their time to detail and the men having a 
thorough knowledge of detail. It is absolutely essential 
that they know all branches of the work and of the day- 
to-day performance, in order that they may intelligently 
handle the problems which confront them. 

Too frequently men are fearful that the men under 
them may develop so far as to jeopardize their positions. 
Our feeling is that the bigger you make the men under 
you the bigger you make yourself. The first obliga- 
tion of any man is to develop these men under him, and 
I believe the real test of your efficiency as manager of 
any institution is the character of men you have selected 
for your supervisory staff. 

At times the suggestion has been made that we should 
make some change in this staff because men are not 
making good, and in answer to this suggestion we have 
asked these two questions invariably: What have you 
told the man to do that he is failing to do? What have 
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you told the man not to do that he continues to do? If 
you cannot answer either of those questions, then the 
failure of that man to make good rests with his superior 
officer rather than with himself. It is to be presumed 
that you have been put in the more responsible position 
because you have a greater knowledge of the industry 
in which you are employed. If you have that knowledge, 
you have also the increased responsibility of seeing that 
the men under you are given an equal opportunity to 
acquire full knowledge of the work to which they have 
been assigned. 

Next in importance is the relation with the men. The 
first item which has a direct bearing on the relations 
is that of the miners’ houses. I feel we have often made 
the mistake of painting all of the miners’ houses one 
color, giving them the appearance of an institution. 
Some three or four years ago we tried out the policy 
of painting these houses in different colors and with 
a different body trim. That did not require any change 
in the construction of the houses and no additional ex- 
pense. The difference in the appearance has been re- 
markable and much appreciated by the men. 


CHANGE HouUSE HAS MODERN ARRANGEMENTS 


Next in its effect on the men has been the character 
of change house or wash ‘house where they change 
their clothes. We formerly had the old-style locker such 
as you see in the country clubs, but when the wet clothes 
were put in there at night and when the men come back 
in the morning the clothes were found to be damp. We 
therefore borrowed a plan which was developed in either 
Germany or Belgium. The building is some twenty feet 
in height with rafters from one end to the other and 
with strips of them near the floor. There is a chain 
going from the lower rafter to the upper, attached to 
which is a bucket and a clothes hanger. The man puts 
his clothes on the clothes hanger, his shoes and towel, 
soap and other things in the bucket, and pulls the chain 
until it goes up to the upper rafter, and locks the 
chain so that nobody can get at his belongings. It is 
found that by keeping these rooms warm, in the morn- 
ing the clothes are nice and dry, and we have gotten 
away from the musty smell which usually is found 
around a club locker. 

Next in this report is the treatment of the men who 
are injured. We make it a practice that where a man 
is killed or seriously wounded, the superintendent must 
personally notify the family and extend such relief as 
is necessary at the time to tide them over their emer- 
gency. He is required to visit men in the hospital and 
otherwise see that they are well taken care of. 

We then have the question of discipline. We have 
adopted a standard. We got together the sixteen super- 
intendents, gave them the causes for which men are 
disciplined, and asked them what in their judgment was 
a fair discipline for each of these offenses. After they 
had reached their conclusions we said, “That will be 
your standard. You must make the discipline more or 
less severe, but if you do you must state in writing your 
reasons for so doing.” That has gotten away from the 
snap judgment which prevailed in the past and has ma- 
terially improved our relations with our men. We have 
provided baseball grounds for recreation and have estab- 
lished a mining institute. Originally we had intended 
that the latter should be for the benefit of the officers 
only, but when the question was asked whether there 
would be any objection to inviting any of the men, we 
answered that we would be very glad to have that done. 
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Much to our surprise, more than eight hundred men 
turned out at the first mining institute at one of the 
mines, as the result of which we changed the character 
of the meeting and the men are given an active partici- 
pation in our monthly meetings. 

We have also appointed miners’ instructors. If the 
Poles predominate at a mine, we select a Pole. If the 
Italians predominate, we select an Italian, and so on. 
It has been found that by a slight change in the angle 
of the hole which is drilled and by proper instructions 
as to the charging of the hole, the amount of work which 
the men are required to do and the amount of powder 
they are required to use to blow down a given quan- 
tity of coal has been materially reduced, thereby in- 
creasing the earnings of the men anywhere from $1.25 
up per day after instruction. This is quite an important 
factor. It is the ability of the men to earn a reasonable 
wage that determines whether or not they are satisfied 
with their work; and with the improved performance 
which has come as the result of the instruction, we have 
gotten a much greater degree of satisfaction among the 
rank and file. 

There also is the question of safety. Mining is a 
hazardous employment. Each accident is investigated 
by a safety engineer, and in addition to that we under- 
take to. analyze the cause of accidents and see to what 
extent it is possible to prevent future accidents. One 
of the helpful things is an accident chart locating on a 
map each accident which is reported. This soon brings 
to your attention certain places in the mines where acci- 
dents are of frequent occurrence, and a study of the 
accidents in that section enables you to apply the proper 
remedy. We have also taken the position that every 
man in our employ has a just grievance if he feels he 
has one until such time as the facts are clearly explained 
to him. The success of the institution is dependent 
upon the imagination of the officers—their ability to 
look into the future. 


DEVELOPMENT PLANNED FIVE YEARS AHEAD 


We prepare a five-year development program showing 
the coal from each section of the mine and from each 
section of each vein which we expect to mine during 
each of the coming five years. Based on that production 
estimate, we arrange our development program with 
reference to- the driving of gangways, counters, air- 
ways, pumping, transportation, etc., and from these 
programs we make up our annual budget. The work of 
the different classes is assembled on the sheets, the 
estimated cost is shown, the effect on the output, the 
effect on our net earnings—whether it will increase our 
earnings or reduce our expenses—and the items of work 
selected for the coming year are dependent on the rela- 
tive return which will come from the investment that 
is to be made. 

In connection with these programs we have made topo- 
graphical maps of each bed. We are finding these of 
considerable advantage in working out our transporta- 
tion system so as to reduce the grades of our tracks, 
and thereby increase the work which can be performed 
by either the mules or the electric locomotives. 

The statements are prepared showing the cubic yards 
of gangway work, airway work, etc., which is to be done 
during the year, and at the end of each month a state- 
ment is made showing what has been accomplished and 
whether we are up to our schedule or not. In the 
anthracite fields sufficient attention has not in the past 
been given to the question of transportation, and yet 
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there is no one item which so materially affects the out- 
put of a mine. 

First there is the question of equitable car supply. 
We have numerous complaints from the men of inability 
to receive all the cars they desire. Analysis of the 
subject indicated that if there was a breakdown, the 
tendency was to throw the cars into the chamber nearest 
the shaft, with the result that the men in the outlying 
districts did not get a fair car supply. We now have 
an arrangement under which the men place orders for 
cars as they go to work in the morning, somewhat after 
the fashion that shippers on a railroad place their 
orders for cars, and a statement is made at the end of 
each day and at the end of each month showing the 
extent to which we have furnished all the cars that 
were requested by each of the men. We have found in 
some places where we were not furnishing a full supply, 
that the transportation facilities were inadequate to 
permit of supplying all the cars needed for the number 
of men located in that section. Pending the time when 
we could make the development we have reduced the 
number of men in that section, thereby enabling us to 
give a full car supply to those who remained at work, 
and without in the slightest degree reducing the quan- 
tity of coal that came from the section. 


OUTPUT INCREASED WITHOUT MoRE CARS 


In handling car distribution we have found it ad- 
vantageous to install in each section of the mine tele- 
phones which are connected up with a car distributor 
located in the superintendent's office. With a view to 
testing the efficiency of the men in handling cars we 
numbered all of the cars in a mine and kept a record 
of the trips which were made by each car. Much to 
our surprise we found that there were a number of the 
cars that made only one round trip in something like 
four days, nothwithstanding the fact that we averaged 
about one trip per car per day for the entire mine. But 
this pointed out the places in the mine where delays 
were occurring in the handling of the cars, and this 
study has enabled us to increase our output without 
increasing our number of cars. 

Each superintendent is given a statistician. We feel, 
however, that in the past we have been what you might 
call dollar mad in preparing statistics. I don’t mean 
that we were looking for the dollar, but in preparing 
our statistics we have used financial statistics rather 
than physical statistics in analyzing the operations. 
Financial statistics do nothing more than to indicate 
whether you are conducting your business at a profit 
or a loss. They do not measure the efficiency of your 
men. Your dollar is as changeable in its value as any 
other commodity, and with the changes in the rates 
of pay and the changes in the prices of material, any 
statistics which are based on dollars are not on a com- 
parative basis. We, therefore, use the physical statis- 
tics. A man hour is the same today as it was yester- 
day, last week, or a year ago; it is the same over a 
five- or ten-year period. This is true as to the ton, as to 
the car, as to the locomotive, as to the mule, etc., and 
when your statistics are prepared on that basis you 
have comparative figures over a five- or ten-year period 
which clearly indicate the way you are drifting. 

Among other statistics we have those relating to the 
refuse in mine cars and the topping of mine cars. A 
miner is required to top his car anywhere from 5 to 
8 in. The quantity of refuse is dependent on the char- 
acter of the vein. For the purpose of testing these out, 
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we have what is known as a jury house, where three or 
four cars each day are supposed to be tested. At times 
we have found that the man in charge apparently was 
influenced by other than the bést interests of the com- 
pany, and so we have put on special testers, taking 
twenty consecutive cars from each section of each vein 
and testing them with these special testers. We have 
found in numerous cases that the average amount of 
refuse shown by these special testers was in excess of 
the average of the cars tested in the jury house, not- 
withstanding the fact that only the worst cars were 
supposed to go to the jury house, which clearly showed 
that our sectional foremen were not reporting the worst 
offenders and arranging for their cars to go to the 
jury house. 

The next physical test is that of the sizing of the 
coal, which is an important factor in anthracite mining. 
Some 60 to 65 per cent of the coal is what is termed 
domestic sizes, that is used in the home. The balance 
consists of coal used exclusively for steaming purposes, 
the market price of which is dependent upon the price 
of bituminous coal, and which is very, very much below 
the average cost of mining, usually running from $3 
to $4 less than the average cost of mining a ton of coal. 

One of our best tests is what we call the yield per 
100 cu. ft. We have the cubical content capacity of the 
car, plus the topping, multiply the number of cars han- 
dled by that cubical content, and divide it into the output 
per day, which enables us to find out what the yield 
is per 100 cu.ft. That is affected by the topping and 
is affected by the amount of refuse, and if the yield is 
going off it indicates that our supervisory staff are not 
giving sufficient attention to the refuse and topping. 


ANALYSIS KEEPS UP QUALITY AND PREVENTS WASTE 


We then analyze the coal prepared for market as to 
the percentage of refuse and as to sizes, to see that it 
meets the market demand and that the men are not 
undertaking to overcome their inefficiency by preparing 
an inferior coal for market. We analyze the refuse on 
the dump to see that good coal is not being wasted. We 
also analyze the coal going to the boiler room, with a 
view to seeing that only the poor grades of coal are put 
in the boiler room and the better coal sent to market. 

We also have statistics showing the tons of coal per 
keg of powder produced. These are useful not only from 
the standpoint of indicating whether the men are being 
properly taught how to produce the coal but when cases 
come up where the men claim that the coal is too hard 
in any one section, a comparison of the powder figures 
will give an idea whether their contention is correct. 

We also analyze the quantity of rock with a view to 
seeing its relation to the quantity of coal produced and 
its effect on our cost. Our man-hour statistics are 
divided as between producers and non-producers, and 
we ascertain the quantity of coal that is produced per 
man-hour or per man-day. The earnings of the men 
are analyzed individually and by sections. This work 
is done by the auditing department. Where the earn- 
ings of the men in any section are indicated as below 
what we regard as a reasonable figure, they are run 
in red and forwarded to the colliery’s superintendent, 
who is required to make a personal examination of the 
situation in that section to ascertain why the men are 
not making fair earnings. This has helped us to locate 
some of the places where a car supply was insufficient 
and where it was impossible with our facilities to get 
sufficient cars back to the men. 
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Horizontal Shaking Screen Which Keeps Coal Moving 
In One Direction Without Jerking Tipple Structure 


By Revolving Weights and Spring Supports a Compound Motion Is 
Obtained Whereby the Coal Is Caused to Travel Forward Continuously— 
By Duplicating and Opposing the Parts Useless Vibration Is Prevented 


By ALPHONSE F. BRosky* 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


development of screening facilities. In the first 

the coal was moved over the screens by gravity. 
This method was only partly successful. Discovering 
that proper separation could not be obtained upon 
grizzlies, inclined shaker screens were adopted, and 
the coal sized over them was at once recognized by the 
trade as being superior to that made over gravity 
screens. Manufacturers of mine equipment desiring 
further simplification next brought out a shaker screen 
that was horizontal. This device lent itself readily to 
the hand picking of sizes larger than nut and slack. 

Both the inclined and the earlier horizontal shakers 
were given a reciprocating motion, the reaction from 
which had to be absorbed or resisted by the tipple 
frame or by special supports. These proved at once 
troublesome and expensive. Many attemps have been 
made to balance these screens, but the results have not 
been entirely gratifying. 

The C. L. Miller Co., of Scottdale, Pa., manufacturer 
of mine equipment, has perfected a horizontal shaking 
screen, the invention of C. L. Miller, the reciprocation 
of which is secured through the revolution of unbalanced 
weights. The screen moves back and forth without 
anchorage or connection to any stationary object other 
than the foundations that support its weight. This 
statement may seem ridiculous on first thought, but 
the screen so oscillates nevertheless and in such an 
easy and quiet manner that the shopmen who built and 
installed the first one promptly dubbed it the “shimmy 
shaker.” 


GS even stages have been passed through in the 


DRIVE HEAD Moves CoAL STEADILY FORWARD 


The screen body is of the ordinary plate type, built to 
suit local conditions. To this is secured a drive head 
that shakes the screen body with a peculiar motion, 
effecting a movement of the coal in one direction only 
over the horizontal decks. Inasmuch as the idea em- 
bodied in this device is an entirely new one, it might 
be well to go into the mechanics of the drive head which 
produces this motion. 

In Fig. 1, W is a weight pivoted on the pin, P, set 
in the block, W,, which is assumed to be fixed. If the 
weight, W, is caused to rotate about P at a uniform 
velocity, it will exert on it a certain radial pull, depend- 
ing upon the mass of W and the square of its speed 
of rotation. 

Now suppose that the block, W,, is free to move in 
any direction. The weight, W, is rotated at a certain 
velocity, and the centrifugal force will pull the block, 
W,, out of its original position of rest. It accordingly 
will rotate about the vertical gravity axis or center of 
gravity of W and W, combined. The distance of this 
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new center, O, from the pivot, P, is b, and from the 
center of gravity of W its distance is a, the ratio of 
the two being such that Wa=W,b, where W and W, 
are the masses of the weight and of the block respec- 
tively. As will be seen, the distance b will remain 
constant regardless of the velocity of revolution of the 
weight, W. At all speeds the point of the pivot, P, will 
describe a circle about point, O, with b as a radius. 

For screening, the circular motion of block W, is 
not desired. What is desired is an unbalanced speed 
of reciprocation on a fixed line. Accordingly, as shown 
in Fig. 2, W, is placed between guides so that it can 
move only in a straight line. The block is shown 
elongated for further consideration and is supported in 
the fixed guides, G, so that it can move only in a line 
parallel to the guides. Now if the weight, W, is re- 
volved at a uniform velocity, it will react on block W,, 
attempting to move it in a circle with O as a center, 
as before. But since the guides, G, prevent all but 
straight-line movement, the block will move backward 
and forward between the guides with a simple harmonic 
motion. 

Simple harmonic motion is that closely approximated 
by any reciprocating object when controlled by a con- 
necting rod from a crank or eccentric on a revolving 
shaft. It is practically the motion of the standard in- 
clined shaker screen. If an inclined oscillating screen 
were made horizontal, the coal on it would simply shake 
back and forth with each stroke and would not travel 
progressively to the end of the shaker. 

It therefore follows that a motion other than simple 
harmonic, produced by a single revolving weight, must 





FIGS. 1 AND 2. 


DIAGRAMS SHOWING PRINCIPLES ON 
WHICH MOTION OF SHAKING SCREEN IS BASED 

In Fig. 1 the weight W revolving about the pivot P, which is 
attached to the free weight Wi, has a composite motion as if 
revolving about the point O, which is located so that the moment 
of W is equal to the moment of W;. In Fig. 2 are shown two- 
independent weights, W and We, revolving about pivots, P and Po, 
which are attached to W1:, that weight being controlled by the 
guides, G, so that it can move only along a straight line. 
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FIGS. 3 AND 4. SPEED AND ACCELERATION CURVES FOR 
COMBINATION OF THE TWO HARMONIC MOTIONS 


The resultant speed curve, Fig. 3, for a combination of two 
harmonic motions, one twice as rapid as the other, is an extremely 


rapid movement, as at m, and a comparatively long period Oba 


almost entire rest, followed by another extremely rapid movement, 
as at n. Fig. 4 is an acceleration diagram of the same motion, 
the forward accelerations being plotted above the stroke line and 
the return movement below it. 


be obtained if the principle of an unbalanced force is 
to be applied successfully. Suppose then that another 
weight, W,, be mounted and caused to revolve on the 
block, W,. Its motion and consequent centrifugal force 
would act upon W, in the same manner as did that 
of W. The resultant travel of the block W, between 
the guides, G, would then be a combination of the travels 
induced by the force reactions of the two revolving 
weights. 

Now let it be further assumed that the revolving 
weights W and W, are connected in such a way that 
each has a fixed movement in relation to that of the 
other. For example, suppose that W, revolves twice as 
fast as W. Now if there is no slippage, at every revolu- 
tion of W the two weights will come into exactly the 
same position as indicated in Fig. 2. The weight, W, 
will tend to impart simple harmonic motion to W,, but 
while W is acting through one cycle W, will tend to 
impart to W, a harmonic motion through two cycles. 

Referring to Fig. 3 the full-line sine curve there 
shown gives the transverse movement of the block W, 
under the action of the weight W. The dotted curve 
shows the movement of the block as the result of the 
movement of W,, while the resultant of these move- 
ments is shown by the dot and dash curve. This last 
is a combination of the first two, their ordinates being 
algebraically added. 

It will be noted that the highest point of the resultant 
curve, which represents the greatest velocity of travel 
of the block, W,, occurs before the quarter-stroke point 
and that on the reverse movement it follows the three- 
quarter stroke point. The maximum velocities of travel 
for both the other curves occur on the quarter and 
three-quarter points respectively. The resultant force 
imparts to the block, W,, a motion which, when applied 
to a horizontal screen, will cause the coal upon it to 
travel continuously in one direction by a series of glides 
in harmony with the movement of the screen. 

From the velocity curves may be derived an accelera- 
tion curve, shown in Fig. 4. From this it is easily 

















Position! 2 


FIG.5 
FIG. 5. HOW SIDE STRESSES ARE BALANCED 


It will be noted that at all points the weights are pulling 
squarely apart or pushing squarely against each other except as 
they act in the direction of the screen travel, thus leaving no 
forces to be resisted by the rigidity of the mechanism. 
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understood how the motion of a horizontal screen causes 
the coal to travel in one direction. The lettering in 
Fig. 4 corresponds to that of Fig. 3 as regards the 
maximum and minimum points. The curve described 
in the return stroke has been transposed so as to begin 
and end the cycle at the point O. In this cycle curve 
the fact should be noted that the point of maximum 
acceleration does not coincide with the quarter-stroke 
point. 

Starting at O the screen accelerates gradually to the 
value m, the actual speed being so regulated that the 
coal on the screen is carried forward without slippage. 

At m the coal has reached its greatest velocity and 
each particle has stored within itself a certain amount 
of kinetic energy. From m to A the screen continues 
to travel in the same direction but its movement is 
retarded rapidly. This retardation is so swift that 
the kinetic energy of the coal overcomes its friction 
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FIG. 6. 


Gears driven by a belt from an electric motor cause two pairs 
of eccentrically loaded gears to revolve, one pair making twice as 
many revolutions as the other. This combination turns a simple 
rotating movement into a jerking action, which shakes the screen 
but not the building in which it is erected. 


PLAN AND ELEVATION OF SHAKING MECHANISM 


on the screen decks, and consequently it glides forward. 
At A the direction of travel of the screen is reversed 
and its movement rapidly accelerated to its maximum 
reverse speed at m. Meanwhile the kinetic energy of 
the coal continues to overcome friction. The coal con- 
sequently continues its forward movement, gradually 
slowing down to zero at the point O, which is the end 
of the return stroke and the completion of the cycle. 

The weights on the drive head are adjustable and 
may be regulated so as to equalize the kinetic energy of 
the coal stored up from O to m and the frictional re- 
tardation forces from m through A, and thence through 
n to O, both these latter portions of the cycle being on 
the retard, or return, stroke. As a result there is no 
backward travel of the material on the screen to confuse 
the pickers as they remove the refuse. 

In the discussion of Fig. 2 it was stated that the 
guides, G, prevented the block, W,, from receiving side 
motion. Now the force necessary to move the block, W,, 
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along the guides must equal the reaction on the guides. 
The revolving weights, W and W,, exert forces upon the 
block, W,, equal in all directions, when considered in- 
dividually. The block in turn exerts a force equal in all 
directions. If these side forces were actually absorbed 
by means of guides as indicated, there would be quite 
a load on a full-sized installation. In practice the drive 
head counteracts these forces within itself. This is 
accomplished by using a double set of revolving weights, 
moving in opposite directions with equal linear velocities. 

Fig. 5 gives a graphic analysis of this detail. In 
addition to the control weights, W, two smaller com- 
pensating weights, W,, revolving at a 2 to 1 ratio, 
relative to the large ones, are shown. The larger 
weights are called control weights because they exert 
the controlling forces on the screen body, making it 
oscillate with each revolution. The smaller are termed 
compensating weights because they serve only to alter 
or modify the action of the larger ones. 

Experiments have disclosed the proper ratio between 
these weights to give the best results on the screen. 
Fig. 5 shows the control weights in four different stages 
or positions during one complete cycle or revolution. 
The weights revolve in opposite directions, as shown 
by the arrows, and the compensating weights are shown 
in their respective positions at each quarter period. 

In Position 1 all the weights are pulling to the left 
and there is no force acting across the center line of 
the screen. In Position 2 the control weights, W, are 
pulling across the center line but are counteracting 
each other, and the screen is moving under the influence 
of the weights, W,, acting to the right. One should not 
be confused by the fact that the two compensating 
weights are here travelling in opposite directions. They 
are truly exerting forces to the right, as they are at 
this instant at the point of reversal and about to change 
direction from right to left. In Position 3 all weights 
are acting along the center line of the screen, but the 
weights W, are opposing the weights W. No forces are 
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now acting crosswise of the screen. In Position 4 the 
weights W are acting across the screen, neutralizing 
one another, and the screen is controlled by the weights 
W, acting to the right. It will be readily seen that 
there is never an unbalanced force acting across the 
screen. Forces, of course, act in this direction but they 
do So in pairs, are of equal magnitude and opposite in 
direction. Fig. 5 also shows the manner in which the 
two control weights are alternately assisted and opposed 
by the compensating weights, as disclosed by the anal- 
ysis of Fig. 3. 

In order to keep these four revolving weights turning 
at the 2 to 1 ratio and always in their proper positions, 
one with the other, they are placed within four inter- 
meshing cut-steel spur gears which revolve on two 
shafts, all being driven by one countershaft. The de- 
tails of the drive head are shown in Fig. 6. This head 
consists of a cast-steel one-piece frame designed to sup- 
port the shafts and to make connection to the screen 
body, which is supported by pedestals. This frame is 
carefully machined to templet. The fixed shafts on 
which the gears revolve are of high-carbon steel, ground 
to diameter, drilled and provided with “‘Allemite” grease 
fittings for pressure lubrication of the roller bearings 
supporting the gears. 

The gears are of cast steel with machined teeth, and 
the hubs are extra large. These parts are machined to 
templet, so that all are interchangeable. The weights 
mounted within the large gears are cast separately and 
for safety are fitted about the outside of the gear hub. 
The small gears and their contained weights are cast 
integral. Provisions are made in all weights for adjust- 
ment in “tuning up” each installation. Each gear is 
supported by two Hyatt roller bearings. 

The countershaft of high carbon steel is splined, the 
heat-treated steel pinions driving the machine being 
fitted over the splines. The construction is such that 
the countershafts can be removed, and a pinion replaced 
within one hour. 
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FIG. 7. SCREEN AND METHOD OF ITS MOUNTING 
All the parts, both screen and drive head, are mounted On resilient wooden shaker arms. 
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On the left is the 


feeder hopper, which, actuated by the same drive head as the screen, 
delivers coal at short, regular intervals. 
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DRIVE-HEAD MECHANISM 
Felt gaskets exclude dust and grit from the working parts. 


FIG. 8. 


The 
splash system is employed for lubricating both bearings and 
gears. Highteen parts in all, only seven of which are different, 
are subject to wear and therefore to replacement. 


high-speed roller bearings lubricated with grease by 
the pressure system. 

Moving parts of the drive gear are completely inclosed 

within an electrically welded steel casing, bolted to the 
main frame. The upper portion of the casing is in two 
parts to facilitate its easy removal. The bolts holding 
it in place are provided with lock washers, and provision 
is made to relieve them of the shake of the drive head. 
The lower portion of the casing (the crankcase) is 
filled with engine oil for lubrication of the gears which 
dip into it. The various portions of the casing are fully 
felt gasketed to the frame, so that all dust is excluded 
from the moving parts. Wherever bolted connections 
are made in the mechanism, castle nuts are used. 
._ A steel shaft extending from one side of the screen 
to the other and provided with four bearings connects 
the drive head and screen body. Both head and screen 
are supported by wooden springs, as shown in Fig. 7. 
These pedestals consist of a heavy base casting bolted 
to the foundations and a hardwood tapered upright, set 
and securely fastened in the socket of this casting, 
also a cast-steel cap that receives and supports the 
trunnions of the screen and drive head. This combina- 
tion gives the necessary flexibility of support to the 
screen throughout its oscillation. The wood of the 
spring pedestal is kiln dried and oil treated and is 
either maple, ash or hickory. 

At first glance one might look askance at this sus- 
pension arrangement. Intensive tests and investiga- 
tions, however, have eliminated all elements of chance 
affecting its reliability. In one of the factory tests 
the length of the stroke was increased to 24 in. without 
rupturing or developing any weakness in the wood. As 
the usual stroke length is only 6 in. the apparent safety 
factor is 4+. The real value of this figure was not 
determined by this test. An added merit in the use 
of timber pedestals, aside from their action as supports, 
is the resilience that they possess. The work done in 
deforming the timbers, during any stage of the cycle, 
is stored up in them as elastic energy to be later re- 
leased on the return. Thus no appreciable energy is lost. 

The feeder shown in Fig. 7 is of the oscillating type, 
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driven from the connecting shaft through the link mo- 
tion shown. This feeder is adjustable as to capacity 
and is thrown in and out of gear by raising or lowering 
the end of the connecting arms within the curved links. 
When the link block is in the uppermost position the 
feeder plate does not move. 

Drive heads of this type are made in four sizes, Nos. 
5, 53, 6 and 64. They are driven by a belt provided 
with a take-up arrangement. A 9-hp. motor will drive 
the smaller size, which with a 5-ft. screen will handle 
250 tons of coal per hour in a two-track tipple. The 
screen is provided with gates so that slack, nut, lump 
or run-of-mine may be loaded with equal facility. When 
once tuned up the unit is self-controlled and operates 
uniformly, regardless of the load placed upon it. The 
variation in the stroke lengths when the screen is run- 
ning loaded and empty is small. The inherent forces 
set up by the machine alone do not produce this condi- 
tion, but the several forces that are operative com- 
promise or counteract each other, so that a balance 
is maintained under all conditions of load. Thus, with 
a heavy load on the screens, the inertia stored up in 
the lumps of coal is great, but the frictional resistance 
set up between them and the screen surface is increased 
correspondingly. For a small load the inertia is small, 
as is also the frictional resistance. What the flywheel 
is to a prime mover the wood pedestal is to this screen. 
These members function similarly in their respective 
capacities, storing up energy and giving it out again 
when needed, accumulating the surplus and returning 
it as conditions demand. 


DECREASE IN COST OF TIPPLE STRUCTURE 


This device considered in its entirety embodies the 
merits of the best types of screens and in addition 
possesses several advantages hitherto unobtainable. 
Thus, while the first cost of the machinery proper is 
approximately 10 per cent greater than that of an 
inclined shaker of standard type, the total installed 
cost is approximately 15 per cent less than that of the 
old type of equipment because of the decrease in the 
expense of the tipple structure and because of the 
simplicity of installation. 

Power consumption is small, as this device will operate 
on one-half the energy necessary for any other type. 
This device also renders possible more efficient picking 
than do ordinary horizontal shakers, the effort being 
the same in each case. The coal is either traveling in 
one direction or is at rest throughout the entire stroke 
of the screen, instead of travelling to a certain extent 
in both directions. 

This screen is well adapted to installation in an old 
tipple because it does not depend for support upon either 
the tipple frame or on expensive and massive founda- 
tions. It operates with little noise, and as the screen 
structure is absolutely independent of the tipple, the 
vibration: of the building is minimized. 

As will have been perceived from the foregoing de- 
scription, construction of the drive head follows the 
practice that has proved efficient in the automobile in- 
dustry. This similarity is particularly apparent in the 
adoption of the splash system of lubrication and the 
exclusion of dust and grit from the working parts by 
means of felt gaskets. Only eighteen working parts 
in the drive head are subject to wear and, therefore, 
to replacement. Because of duplication, however, only 
seven of these are really different. The upkeep cost 
thus is appreciably decreased. 
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Can Mine Fires Be Successfully Fought by 
The Aid of Cooled Boiler Gases? 


By JOSEPH J. WALSH 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

HICH method is most effective in extinguishing 

a mine fire is determined largely by the location 
of the fire and various other conditions connected there- 
with. Three methods are commonly practiced in fight- 
ing mine fires: First, the direct method, in which water 
or some prepared chemical is used; second, flooding, in 
which the mine, or that portion wherein the fire exists, 
is completely filled with water; third, sealing, in which 
advantage is taken of a condition created by the fire 
itself, namely, that the inert gases produced by combus- 
tion are imprisoned within the fire area by means of 
stoppings erected around the affected section. 

As this latter method is now quite generally practiced 
and as there seems to be a difference of opinion as to 
which stoppings should be erected first—those on the 
intake, or those on the return side of the fire—it might 
be well to discuss the dangers attending the sealing of 
a mine fire, particularly if located in a gaseous mine. 

Fig. 2 shows a mine in which a fire exists at the face 
of chamber No. 5. The stoppings on the return and 
intake airways are marked A and B. Stopping A, that 
on the return side of the fire, unquestionably should be 
erected first, as by so doing the inert gases produced by 
combustion cannot escape and will, therefore, form a 
zone around the fire that will smother it. Any firedamp 
that might accumulate and enter this zone will imme- 
diately become so vitiated as to be entirely harmless. 

On the other hand if the intake stopping be erected 
first the inert gases produced by the fire will tend to 
move to the fan; similarly any firedamp that might ac- 
cumulate inside the fire zone also would tend to move 
in the same direction and pass over the fire. 

Another condition in connection with the sealing of 
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FIG. 1. 


by burning coal on a traveling grate. 


are to be further sprayed in a cooling tower. 
extinguishing the fire in the mine. 











EQUIPMENT FOR MAKING INERT GAS 


In the plan suggested the air is ees of oxygen and loaded with carbon dioxide 
) Y e inert gases thus made are to be 1 

cooling chamber by passing them over twenty tubes containing cold Caan ine 
They will then be ready for use in 
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FIG. 2. A FIRE IN A SECTION OF EIGHT ROOMS 


Should it be closed off at the intake or return? In either case 
the.air moves till the first stopping is completed, and dangerous 
gas may pass over the fire. [In each case when the stopping is 
completed the air has little or no motion, unless there is leak- 
age from or to the surface or from adjacent workings.—EDITOR. } 
a mine fire in which the element of danger is serious is 
found in cases where the fire to be sealed is small. In 
instances of this kind it is possible, and highly prob- 
able, that the atmosphere surrounding the fire may be- 
come explosive before the oxygen content is sufficiently 
reduced to render the inflammable gas inert. In such 
cases it is advisable to permit the fire to increase in 
magnitude before seals are erected. 

Circumstances surrounding a mine fire may be such, 
however, that the methods described fail. Such condi- 
tions may be found in crop fires, where it is practically 
impossible to exclude fresh air from the burning section 
because of the broken strata and the closeness of the 
fire to the surface. A fire located in an inaccessible part 
of a mine furnishes another example of a condition that 
is difficult to overcome by the application of the com- 
monly practiced methods. 

In all such cases fresh air, to a greater or less extent, 
will enter the fire area, and the products of combustion 
will leave it through cracks and crevices. More than a 
score of such fires exist at the present time in the 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania, 
some of which have been burning for 
more than fifty years, resisting all 
attempts to extinguish them. It would 
seem that the inert-gas method was 
the most practical for subduing mine 
fires of this character. A description 
of this method follows: 

This plan contemplates keeping a 
constant supply of inert gases flowing 
through the fire area of the mine. The 
gases used will be those resulting from 
combustion, chiefly nitrogen and car- 
bon dioxide. The presence of oxygen 
to the extent of 8 to 10 per cent might 
be permissible, as an oxygen content 
of this magnitude will not support or 
aid combustion. Such gases may be 
produced by an ordinary furnace such 
25,000 cu.ft as that of a boiler and are in every 

~~ respect similar to those found in a 
2 » boiler stack, except that the excess air 
must be somewhat lower than usually 
is attained in ordinary boiler practice. 

The quantity of gas required per 
minute will be dependent on the phys- 
ical conditions of the fire area, such as 
the extent of the working and the 
number and size of the unsealable 
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openings through which the gas may escape before pene- 
trating the fire zone. It would be an unusual condition, 
however, that would require more than 15,000 cu.ft. of 
gas per minute. 

With a gas containing 8 to 10 per cent of, oxygen, 
the combustion of a smoldering fire would cease in- 
stantly. If, however, the fire has an incandescent glow, 
combustion would continue for a short time, but its 
extinguishment would be a matter of minutes only. 

The length of time that would be necessary to cool 
the mine sufficiently to preclude all danger of re-ignition 
after the mine is opened and fresh air admitted, can- 
not be determined with any degree of accuracy. I be- 
lieve, however, that under the most unfavorable heat 
conditions, 15,000 to 20,000 cu.ft. of gas at a tempera- 
ture of 60 deg. F., flowing through a mine or section 
of a mine having an area of fifty to sixty acres, would 
lower its temperature sufficiently to remove all danger 
of ignition in three or four months. 

Fig. 1 shows an installation designed to produce 
25,000 cu.ft. of inert gases per minute. The furnace is 
similar to that of a Babcock & Wilcox boiler fitted with 
an automatic stoker of the traveling-grate type. This 
arrangement assures an even fire at all times, thus 
eliminating the possibility of an excess oxygen content, 
either periodically or continuously. 

After leaving the furnace the gases enter a cooling 
chamber, where, by reason of properly arranged baffles, 
they move among tubes through which cold water is 
flowing. It is estimated that this treatment will reduce 
the temperature to about 300 deg. F. 

A further and final lowering of temperature takes 
place in the cooling tower, at the top of which a bank 
of water sprays is so arranged that water may be 
sprayed into and through the ascending gases, decreas- 
ing their temperature to about 60 deg. The cooled gases 
now enter the downward compartment of the tower and 
pass thence to the mine by way of the fan. 

Four furnaces with fire grates each 9 x 10 ft., making 
in all 360 sq.ft. of grate area, will be required to fur- 
nish 25,000 cu.ft. of gas per minute. Four tons of rice 
coal per hour will be necessary for the production of 
this quantity of gas. 

Such a plant may be located at any point convenient 
to the fuel and water supply. In case the airways lead- 
ing from it to the mine are long, its effective operation 
will not be seriously impaired. Such a condition, of 
course, will require a higher water gage to overcome the 
increased friction offered by the air duct, but because 
the fan is of the blowing type the pressure existing 
within the airway will preclude all danger of fresh air 
leaking in and decreasing the efficacy of the smothering 
gases. 


Gun for Cleaning Machines by Air Blast 


N MANY mining plants, particularly shops, power 

houses and substations, but to a lesser extent in 
tipples, breakers, pump houses and the like, where com- 
pressed air is available, it is freely employed for blow- 
ing off machines. Not only are chips and dirt thus 
removed from machine tools such as drill presses, lathes, 
shapers, planers and the like but dirt, dust and chips are 
blown from work benches, the hammer slag from bull- 
dozers, and dust from engines, pumps and power-house 
and electrical equipment generally, including transform- 
ers and the backs of switchboards. 

So general has become this practice that a demand 
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AIR NOZZLE FOR CLEANSING MACHINES 


A large push button on the top of the nozzle on being pressed 
opens a renewable disk valve and allows the air to escape at full 


force. A small spring and the air itself seat the valve as soon as 
pressure on the button is removed. 


has been created for a reliable “air gun,” or nozzle for 
the end of the air hose. To meet this Jenkins Bros. 
have developed and are now marketing the device shown 
in the accompanying illustration. It is extremely simple 
in construction and not liable to get out of order. Air 
flow is controlled by means of the push trigger that 
actuates a renewable disk valve. This disk seats evenly 
and tightly under the pressure of a small spring and 
the air itself. When worn out it may be renewed easily 
and quickly. 

Today, when conditions are such that much work 
must be done by few men, not only must operation be 
performed, wherever possible, by mechanical means but 
these means must be made easy of manipulation and 
efficient. It is in accord with this idea that the air gun 
here described has been developed. Light, easily oper- 


_ated and efficient, it not only conserves air but aids in 


getting work done which otherwise might be neglected 
or at best slighted. 


Few Cases Come Before Compensation Board 


HE State Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation of Penn- 

sylvania, in a review of the six-year period since its in- 
ception, in 1916, calls attention to the fact that but 1.47 per 
cent of the settlements ever reach the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board. 

Out of 386,288 agreements effected only 13,826 cases were 
assigned to referees for settlement. This is about 3 per 
cent of the cases that have been brought to the attention of 
the bureau. The board reviews cases on appeal from 
referees. : 

The referees in the ten districts into which the state is 
divided have awarded compensation in 4,364 cases and have 
disallowed 2,731 claims. Adjustments before decision was 
made by a referee made it possible to dismiss 4,379 cases. 
A total of 931 claims were withdrawn during the six years. 


Tue SAMPLING OF CoaLs from the mines of Carbon 
County, Utah, has been completed by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. A bulletin on the analyses of Utah coals generally 
is being prepared for publication. 


COAL AGE INDEX 


The indexes to Coal Age are furnished free to all who 
ask for them. The index for the last half of 1921 is now 
ready for distribution. A copy can be had by addressing 
a postcard to the subscription department of Coal Age. 
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Equal Strength in Operators’ and Miners’ Organizations 
Would Protect Interests of Labor and Producer’ 


Right to Organize Beyond Dispute—Effective Co-operation Possible 
Only When Parties Have Equal Power and Responsibility— 
Open Shop Opposed as Likely to Cause Cut-Throat Competition 


By PHILIP PENNA 


have a right to unionize. It doesn’t matter whether 

we concede it or not, it is a fact. We don’t strengthen 
it by any concession, and it isn’t any concession on our part; 
they have certainly a right to unionize, and any attempt to 
abridge that right is of a species of tyranny upon which we 
cannot afford to establish the relationship between labor and 
the employer in a big industry like the coal industry. Then 
we must find something else. 

It has been said that co-operation—collective bargaining— 
should be resorted to. I want you to understand that there 
always have been and there always will be disputes between 
the employers and the employees and, no matter how 
strongly we might wish for a different situation, that will 
always be true. 

In that connection let me say something else that perhaps 
you will not agree with: this idea of mutuality of interest 
between capital and labor is largely exaggerated. There is 
not nearly so much of that as we would like to think. Now 
I am not denying that there is some, because there is; there 
is mutual interest between employers and employees in- 
volving the methods of conducting business, whether it shall 
be brutal or whether it shall be intelligent, whether we will 
have strikes or whether we will have reason. Strike is war; 
that is all it is. Until that question is settled (and that is 
our great problem today—how to settle it) it must always 
be before the industrialists of the land. 

Recognizing that mutuality of interest, as far as we can 
now see it, it is not unreasonable to expect that those who 
follow us probably will see it further than we can. There 
may come a time when it will be recognized and be made 


W: HAVE conceded here today that the mine workers 


an actuality and influence the business to a greater extent - 


than the most visionary, hopeful. individual today can 
imagine. I like to think that will come, but I don’t know 
whether or not it will; it is not here now, we know that. 


STRIKES CAME AS REGULARLY AS THE SEASONS 


Co-operation. Collective bargaining. Thirty-five years 
ago there were men in this nation who conceived the idea 
that strikes were brutal, that strikes meant war, that they 
made children cry for bread, that they destroyed property 
all over the nation, and just as soon as one strike was settled 
and before the parties to the conflict had recuperated from 
their losses and their hardships, before the miners paid 
their debts where they had gotten credit, and before the 
operator got his business around to anything like decent 
shape, then another strike ensued. They came about as 
often as spring and autumn, and everybody was injured; 
nobody profited from them. The coal operators grew 
poorer and the miners would have if such a thing had been 
possible. There was physical suffering. 

There were some men that met in Indianapolis Sept. 8-12, 
1885, and they were not employers of labor, either; they were 
not coal operators; they were a bunch of men inured to the 
hardships of the mine. They met there from various states 
in the Union, and they passed a resolution something like 
this: 

“Whereas, strikes are fundamentally wrong, wrong in 
principle, wrong in practice, and should, if possible, be 
avoided, therefore be it 

“Resolved, that we petition the coal operators of the 
States of West Virginia, western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 





*From an_address before the American Mining Congress, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 17-22, 1921. 


Indiana and Illinois to meet us in a joint convention where 
we will sit down around the table and thrash out our diffi- 
culties and forever dispense with the brutal strike.” 

Understand there were not any Alexander Howats in 
that convention. It was made up of men who had gone. 
through a big strike in Ohio which hungered the miners 
and broke up some of the companies in the Hocking Valley 
in ’84. Some of you remember it. There was a strike in 
Indiana for nine months. There was a strike in the Pitts- 
burgh district for three or four months. Braidwood was the 
seat of war in Illinois at that time and had gone through a 
strike. The mine workers were anxious to avoid strikes, 
and together with the operators—it must be said to the 
credit of the operators, old Oscar Townsend of Ohio, our 
friends Dempster and Robbins and several from Pennsyl- 
vania, Jenny and Yeoman and others from Indiana, Colonel 
Sweet and Mr. Lemon and some others of those old people 
from Illinois—started a joint convention. That joint con- 
vention was a declaration that the open shop had been tried 
and was a despicable, miserable failure. Lots of you don’t 
like that, but you cannot gainsay it. It was a miserable 
failure under which neither coal operators nor coal miners 
could live. 


OPEN SHOP PROVED AN INDUSTRIAL FAILURE 


Why, the open shop is as old as the ages, and it is because 
it couldn’t meet and didn’t meet and doesn’t meet, and until 
you have absolutely revolutionized human nature, you can’t 
make it meet the demands of our present industrial system. 
It is true the Constitution of the United States and of the 
states, and the statutes, both federal and state, in support 
thereof, give to every man a right to work for whom he likes 
and for what he likes, provided the other man wants him to 
work for him; that is true. It gives to the other man the 
right to employ him or not. That Constitution and those 
statutes were made before corporations were organized, be- 
fore the executives in corporations had their legal talent and 
experts in every department surrounding them; and perhaps 
it was before a subordinate’s advancement in his industry 
depended upon his ability to cheapen production at the ex- 
pense, among other things, of the laboring man’s wages. 

Let us be square. How can a poor individual butt up against 
a corporation and obtain justice until selfishness is 
eliminated? How can he do it? Did you ever see it done in 
your lives? All of you old men, practical men and young 
men coming along have never in your lives seen an employee 
enjoy his rights—rights as sacredly and as forcefully guar- 
anteed by the Constitution of our nation as any rights—his 
civil rights, his political rights, his religious rights, his in- 
dustrial rights, and defend them under such conditions as 
exist. How can he enjoy and defend those rights as an 
individual against a corporation that doesn’t want him to 
enjoy them? He can’t do it. It never has been done; it 
never will be done unless selfishness is not eliminated but 
modified and made more intelligent. There is such a thing 
as an intelligent selfishness, I presume. 

What should we do? Permit and encourage our men to 
unionize, provided always that they respect the right of 
the other man as they demand respect for themselves. If 
they will not concede you that right, then there should be 
enactment of law that would compel them to do it or forbid 
their existence as an organized body. That is the way I 
look at this thing. Every man should be conceded the right 
to make a contract. During the process of negotiating that 
contract every man should be permitted to ask for anything 
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which he thinks he is entitled to. Of course he doesn’t al- 
ways get what he asks for; you understand that; none of us 
does. After the contract is made, he should be compelled to 
respect that contract or be just as legally responsible as 
any other honorable business man is and wants to be. 

I believe that comes nearer to the solution of our proposi- 
tion than anything else that I can think of. What is the 
use of talking about co-operation unless it be between two 
parties of equal strength—then you have real co-operation— 
or between a dozen parties of equal strength? There should 
be equality in the negotiation of contracts as between par- 
ties thereto. That means organization among the employers. 
You have got it. You haven’t got it to such perfection as 
you ought to have. It means organization among the em- 
ployees. When that contract is made they should both be 
equally responsible and be compelled to respect it. 

Now we are told that cannot be done. I don’t know 
whether it can or not. I know some big men in this nation 
have said that it cannot be done, and other equally big 
men have said it can be done. At the present time we 
don’t know just what the legal responsibility of the trade 
union is or what it amounts to. There are some cases now 
pending in our courts that sooner or later will be determined 
and will make matters clearer to us than they have been 
at any time heretofore. 

Judge Hughes said: “Incorporated unions are not per- 
sons and cannot be sued as such, and the members of those 
incorporated unions cannot be sued as members thereof.” 
That was Judge Hughes’ attitude in some of those trials 
in the past. There is only one answer at the present time, 
seemingly, that answers the quest as to what the law is as 
affecting us, and that is Aaron Burr’s definition of law— 
that it is forcibly presented and plausibly maintained. But 
because of the chaos—because of the uncertainty, rather— 
that exists at this time, it does seem to me that if all of 
the people who are interested in those questions, and 
especially the American Mining Congress, could agree 
among themselves and could agree in themselves as to the 
policy and then pursue that policy, and ask our law-making 
bodies, our legislatures and congress, for a little while to 
suspend their rules of political expediency and get right 
down to honest-to-God work and make some laws covering 
this question, it would solve the problem. 


MINE WORKERS’ Now A LAWLESS ORGANIZATION 


©‘ Then what would we have? We would have peaceable 
relations and operations. You men know we had it for a 
good many years, don’t you—long, long years ago? The 
mine workers’ organization then was not seriously com- 
plained of; it was not accused as a lawless body, and I want 
to say to you now that the accusation is true. The mine 
workers’ organization to-day has got to the point where 
it has no respect for its own laws, no respect for law or 
order or decency; a defiant, autocratic, lawless mob. The 
other day I was talking like I am now and a fellow said 
to me, “You are only getting some of the things that you 
started out after. Serves you right!” I don’t know but 
what the point was in a measure well taken. While I am 
talking about the right of the trade unions, I am not talk- 
ing about the trade union that is not in accordance with law. 
What would we have? We would have a legally respon- 
sible body of men on both sides; we would have no strikes; 
we would have conciliation and arbitration in preference 
as a method of settling disputes. The nations of the world 
adopt that method; that is, when they are of equal strength. 
This country and Great Britain would arbitrate; you know 
that; any dispute would be arbitrated. We must have 
equality, that is all. The mine worker must be able to 
defend his position, to defend his rights. They are as 
sacred to him as yours are to you, and he is entitled to en- 
joy them to the full, just as much as you or any other man. 
The mine worker is not going to make a union and allow 
you to write his constitution and rules and by-laws. He is 
going to write them himself; he is going to make a union 
to protect his rights that are sacred and valuable, and he 
has a right to, just as much as you have. If the mine 
workers attempt to do more than that, then there should 
be legislation in the shape of the big stick that will make 
them decent. 
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I want to tell you there are a whole lot of coal miners 
in America to-day who are decent and want to be decent 
and don’t belong to the lawless element. There are lots of 
good men among them who would like to have just such 
a union as I have dreamed of and as I am trying to speak 
of now. We would have a union strong, able to defend 
its rights; you would be strong, able to defend yourselves; 
and then like two strong nations—Great Britain and 
America—neither one of you would want to say fight; you 
both would want to sit down to the table and adjudicate 
your differences and settle them on a basis of equity. 
Further than that, if there should then come the time that 
you could not agree with your men and they could not 
agree with you, some honest difference arising, then invite 
the public—the American public—and have the public do for 
that industry what it had demonstrated its inability to do 
for itself. The public has a right to do that; it has no 
business interfering in our affairs until we have tried—not 
a bit in the world. We ought to be allowed to try. When 
we fail, then it has the right to take us over and say, 
“Gentlemen, you are incapable and we will do for you what 
you have failed to do for yourselves.” 


OPEN SHOP WOULD EMBARRASS OPERATORS 


This open-shop proposition is only a fad, you know. As 
far as the coal industry is concerned it is only a fad. What 
would you do with it if you had it? If you had a union 
of the mines, a little union at the mine, or if you didn’t 


-have any union and you got right down close to your em- 


ployees and sat down talking with them, you would make 
a scale of wages, and over here would be the other gentle- 
man doing the same thing. He would make a scale of 
wages, and all along the line in the same district and inter- 
districts you would all make scales of wages and you would 
all make them different. The American consumer isn’t 
going to give the man with the high-cost production a little 
more money because he didn’t have as much skill or had 
a little too much humanity in dealing with his labor. No, 
he is going to buy his coal where he can buy it the cheapest. 
Then what happens? Well, I would go out and have a meet- 
ing with my men, I would get in close touch with them and 
say, “John and Bill, my trade is gone; that fellow over 
there, Harry Taylor, went out and talked to his men the 
other night and they took a 5c. reduction from their wages. 
I’ve got to have a 7c. reduction to get back that business 
or I can’t get along. You know, Bill, your family needs 
your work and you know we are friends and we don’t want 
to shut down our mine. That fellow Taylor has done that 
very thing. Now you take the-reduction and I have got my 
2kce. to the good. I will go out and take his trade then.” 
As foolish as that may sound to you, that was actually 
the rule of life in the coal fields of Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and your great State of Illinois. What I say is 
true. Some of you old men back there know it is. 

That is the way it would be again tomorrow, but we can’t 
live that way, and you know it. We must have uniform cost 
of production, as near as physical conditions will permit, 
and after we have done all that we can toward that uni- 
formity, there is still enough irregularity in the physical 
conditions to make a great difference in cost of production, 
but we must do our part; we must do it. We have ceased 
to be a little community industry; we have ceased to be a 
little state industry; we are a national industry and the 
railways have eliminated to a very great extent any ex- 
clusive markets; we don’t have them any more. We have 
got to go out and compete with each other and the world, 
as far as this country goes, and it is getting to be more 
so now; the world is our market. 

I believe heart and soul in union labor, in union of em- 
ployers, in collective bargaining, in responsibility before the 
law, absolute and equal with all parties affected, and the 
man that doesn’t want it and won’t submit to it voluntarily, 
by the eternal should be made to do it or be put in jail. 





IN VIEW OF THE DEVELOPMENT of the surface stripping 
method of mining coal in different fields, the Bureau of 
Mines has undertaken an inquiry into the present cost of 
steam shovels used in coal-stripping operations. 
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Ventilation by Continuous Current 


Plan of Ventilation by Continuous Current Requires Taking Special 
Precautions in Driving and Timbering the Rooms—How the Contin- 
uous-Current Plan Varies in Arrangement from That in the Split System 


OME time ago a question given in 

a recent first-class examination, at 
Birmingham, Ala., and answered in 
Coal Age, Nov. 17, p. 809, had refer- 
ence to the instructions to be given 
men, in respect to the working of their 
rooms when driving under bad roof, 
both when the mine was ventilated by 
a continuous current and by the split 
system of ventilation. 

As stated in the answer to this ques- 
tion, its actual meaning is very obscure, 
which makes it difficult to give a satis- 
factory answer. At the same time, it 
seems to me that I am able to sense the 
meaning intended, by drawing on my 
practical experience in Alabama mines. 
The question reads as follows: 

In a mine employing a continuous air 
current for ventilation and the air-courses 
where the use of timber is necessary for 
support of the roof, how would you instruct 
your men in reference to working their 
rooms? Would you use the same method 
on the split system? Explain. 

There seems to be apprehension, in 
the mind of the person who formulated 
the question, regarding the future 
safety of the mine by reason of the 
bad top, making it necessary to use 
special precautions in timbering both 
the rooms and the air-courses. 


WHyY SPECIAL CARE IS NEEDED 


The question of timbering becomes a 
serious consideration, in a mine where 
it is necessary to maintain the original 
air-courses a considerable length of 
time, as is common in the continuous- 
current system of ventilating. The use 
of a continuous current requires fre- 
quent retimbering of the roads and 
air-courses, particularly here, where no 
preservative treatment of the timber 

‘is employed owing to the plentiful tim- 
ber supply in this state. 

Taking these things into considera- 
tion, it is clear that to avoid expense, 
every effort must be made to cut out 
the air-courses and carry the air in as 
direct a route as possible throughout 
the mine. With this end in view, I 
have prepared a sketch, shown in the 
accompanying figure, illustrating a plan 
of ventilation that makes it possible to 
cut out the air-courses and shorten the 
distance of air travel as rapidly as 
possible. 

The plan shows the section of a mine 
in which the main entries are driven 
three abreast, the middle entry being 
332 


the main intake for the entire mine, 
while the two side entries are the return 
air-courses for their respective sides of 
the mine. The mine is developed on 
the advancing plan. 

It will be observed that all the rooms 
are driven to within a short distance 
of the air-course above and then holed 





PLAN SHOWING ADVANCING ON 


RIGHT AND RETREATING 
SYSTEM ON THE LEFT 


through into that air-course. This fea- 
ture makes it possible to carry the air 
current through the last room that has 
holed into the air-course when ventilat- 
ing on the continuous current system. 

In the figure, the section on the right 
of the main heading illustrates a plan 
that is adapted to the ventilation of a 
mine generating little or no gas. On 
the other hand, the section on the left 
of the main heading shows a plan of 
ventilation that should be adopted for 
the ventilation of a gaseous mine. In 
each of these sections, the hatched por- 
tion illustrates the portion that has 
been abandoned and allowed to fall in. 


ADVANTAGE GAINED BY COURSING THE 
Air THROUGH THE ROOMS 


The advantage of the plan here 
shown is readily seen from the large 
extent of air-courses that have been 
abandoned and allowed to fall in as 
the work has progressed. Assuming 
the rooms are driven on 40-ft. centers, 
it is seen that each room that holes 
through into the air-course makes it 
possible to eliminate 40 ft. more of 
airway and save that amount of retim- 
bering. 

As each new pair of cross-entries is 
driven and the work develops to the 
extent that the first room has holed 




















through into the air-course above, it is 
possible to abandon the length of main 
air-course extending between these two 
pairs of headings, the return air being 
then carried through the first room, 
instead of circulating through the: re- 
turn air-course, as before. 


Rooms Must BE WELL TIMBERED 
TO PREVENT THEIR CLOSING 


Now, with this explanation, let me 
suggest that each room, as it is driven 
up and holes through into the air- 
course, becomes itself an airway on 
which the entire circulation of the mine 
depends. Under these conditions, it is 
clear that special instructions must be 
given to the men, with respect to driv- 
ing their rooms at a uniform width 
and taking every precaution to tim- 
ber them securely to prevent their clos- 
ing before the next adjoining room 
holes through into the air-course. 

This, I take it, is the real meaning 
of the question asked and the instruc- 
tions necessary to be given the men 
would differ widely from what would 
be required in the employment of the 
split system of ventilation. 

If this is not the right meaning, I 
hope we shall hear from some member 
of the examining board, who will ex- 
plain the meaning intended by the 
question. I know that many who have 
taken the examination and others pre-~ 
paring themselves for following exam- 
inations are watching these answers in 
Coal Age, and it is important that their 
meaning should be fully understood. 

Bayview, Ala. JOHN WALL, SR. 


Economy in Mining Coal 
Economy starts with plan adopted— 

Advancing plan brings quick returns 

—Strong prejudice of old-time miners 

hard to overcome. 

WAS strongly impressed with the 

remarks of Fred Ross, a Kentucky 
mining engineer, in his letter,-Coal Age, 
Dec. 15, p. 966, and the economical 
arrangement shown in the plan of 
mining he there presents. 

In the mining of coal, it is of the 
utmost importance to adopt a plan that 
will prove economical and bring the 
largest results in the quickest time. 
This is particularly true in respect to 
our American mines. 


ADVANCING PLAN BRINGS 
QUICK RETURNS 


Mr. Ross has written with particular 
reference to the concentration of work, 
by maintaining a regular line of 
robbing when drawing back the pillars. 
In speaking of the relative merits, of 
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the advancing and retreating systems 
of working, he appears to prefer the 
advancing system as yielding the quick- 
est returns on the investment. 

For several years, I have advocated 
the adoption of this plan, but have 
never had the opportunity of fully 
carrying out my ideas. I am glad to 
see this plan presented in so clear a 
manner, as it cannot fail to be of 
great benefit to mining engineers and 
managers if they will study the plan 
carefully and follow it out in the 
development of the mine. 

In my opinion, not only does the plan 
provide means of efficient ventilation 
and concentration of work, but it will 
yield a maximum percentage of coal 
per acre, and minimize the danger of 
creep or squeeze occurring in the work- 
ings, provided the details of the plan 
are carefully followed. 


STRONG PREJUDICE OF FOREIGN MINERS 
HARD TO OVERCOME 


One of the great drawbacks in 
American mining, in respect to the 
adoption of economical methods, is the 
large number of English, Scotch and 
Welsh miners in charge of the work 
in our mines. 

As a rule, the majority of these men 
have gained their experience in a single 
locality or district. They are largely 
men of one idea and it is difficult to 
impress them with the advantage of 
a new plan. Their reply is always, 
“Tt was never done that way in the old 
country.” 

Not knowing the nationality of Mr. 
Ross, I believe I am safe in saying that 
the plan he has presented is the most 
economical plan of any I have ever 
seen advanced. If properly worked 
out, making only such changes as may 
be necessary to conform to the pitch 
of the seam and provide good haulage 
and ventilation, it is bound to prove 
successful. I would like to see the 
comments of others regarding it. 

JaMES F. GAMILLE. 

Frederickstown, Pa. 


Waste of Mine Timber 


Sending unsuitable timber into the 
mines the cause of great waste— 
Such timbers thrown aside and lost 
in the gob—More system needed in 
ordering and delivering timber at the 
coal face. 

OT long ago, Coal Age writers 
discussed the question of cutting 

mine timbers to the proper length in 
the rooms, as compared with sending it 
into the mine already squared and cut. 
It seems to me that the argument in 
favor of cutting timber to length after 
it has reached the working face must 
come from men who have worked in 
mines where there was no system or 
discipline. 

There is no doubt in my mind but 
that many accidents are caused by 
sending unsuitable timber into the 
mine, to be cut by the miner. It is 
seldom that a miner will lay aside his 
work of digging or loading coal and 
take the time to cut the timber needed. 
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On the other hand, if the posts are 
already cut to the proper iength it 
takes but a few moments for him to set 
the timber needed to secure the roof 
and make himself safe. 

Aside from this practice being the 
cause of avoidable accidents, it is also 
the direct cause of a large waste of 
timber that is thrown into the gob for 
lack of time or tools to prepare it for 
use. Timber thus thrown aside is 
quickly lost sight of and is gone 
forever. 


SCARCITY AND HIGH COST OF TIMBER 
CAUSES CONCERN 


Today, the cost of mine timber is 
becoming more and more a matter of 
concern. To reduce this cost to the 
lowest possible limit, it is necessary to 
curtail this waste of timber to which 
I have just referred. In no way, can 
that be done more effectually than by 
establishing a system by which suitable 
timber will be sent into the mine ready 
for use. 

Close observation at a number of 
mines convinces me that the one thing 
most needed is an effectual system in 
this respect, as in other things in the 
operation of a mine. In my state, 
much trouble and inconvenience has 
been experienced in supplying the right 
kind of powder to the men. 

In order to avoid the trouble, a sys- 
tem has been adopted in many mines 
more recently, by which each miner 
makes his order out on a duplicate 
check, naming the kind of powder 
wanted and signing the order. One 
part of this check goes to the office, 
while the other follows the powder, 
until it is delivered at the proper place. 


SYSTEM IN DELIVERING TIMBER NEEDFUL 


Now, if this system has been found 
to work successfully in regard to 
powder, why cannot a similar system 
be used in reference to the ordering 
and delivering of timber. At present, 
the trouble lies largely with the drivers. 
The timber is sent into the mine, per- 
haps, already squared and cut, to dif- 
ferent lengths. On its arrival at the 
inside parting, the drivers generally 
take the timber most convenient to 
them and haul it into the working 
places, without regard to where the 
different lengths should be delivered. 

As a result, there is much of this 
timber that cannot be used where it is 
sent. The short sticks may be taken 
to rooms working high coal and longer 
sticks delivered to miners working low 
coal. When timber goes thus astray, 
it is practically lost, seldom if ever 
being reloaded arid taken where it can 
be used. 

In closing, let me say that it is just 
as important to systematize the deliver- 
ine of timber, as it is to do this in 
supplying powder to the men. Where 
system is lacking, a post once set is 
generally not thought of again. How 
much could be saved by drawing and 
using again much of this timber in- 
stead of leaving it to be lost in the 
waste, as is commonly the case. 

Linton, Ind. W. H. Luxton. 
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How Vagaries of Foremen Affect 
Cost of Production 
Foremen dissatisfied lose ambition— 

Work suffers from lack of attention— 
Mine often damaged beyond repair— 
Cost of production increased in effort 
to restore the mine—New foreman 

unjustly blamed. 


ROM time to time, mention has been 

made incidentally regarding the in- 
creased cost of producing coal, by 
reason of one thing or another. One 
writer, I recall, referred to the diffi- 
culty under which a new mine foreman 
labored when called to take charge of 
a mine that had been poorly managed 
by the man who preceded him. This, 
to my mind, introduces a fact that is 
well known to a multitude of mine 
foremen and which has an important 
bearing on the cost of production of 
coal in many mines. 


WHEN A FOREMAN Is DISSATISFIED 


A mine foreman becoming dissatis- 
fied for any reason will often lose his 
ambition to make good. Under these 
conditions, the man who is not truly 
honest and has a sincere regard for 
the welfare of his company takes little 
interest in the matters of cost and 
production of coal. In the mine, con- 
ditions go from bad to worse, until the 
time arrives for the company to look 
for another foreman. 

At two different times, it has been 
my fortune to be given charge of a 
mine where the previous foreman had 
fallen into disfavor with the company, 
for a considerable period of time before 
he was compelled to give up his posi- 
tion. It is remarkable the amount of 
damage that can be done to a mine in 
a short time when the foreman’s in- 
terest wanes and he loses his ambition 
or desire to work in the interest of 
the company who employs him. 

Frequently, it happens that a mine 
is damaged beyond repair, by reason 
of an indifferent foreman endeavoring 
to keep up the daily tonnage and reduce 
the showing on the cost-sheet by getting 
out cheap coal and doing no develop- 
ment work to provide for the future. 


THE COST TO THE COMPANY 


The cost of such a man to the com- 
pany is seldom fully revealed, until he 
leaves and is succeeded by a capable 
and honest worker, who undertakes to 
repair the damage done and restore the 
mine to a paying basis. 

For a considerable period, it may be 
several months, there is much deadwork 
to be done in the way of retimbering 
the air-courses and driving entries, 
before rooms can be turned that will 
furnish a fresh supply of coal. In the 
meantime, the cost of operation mounts 
high and the management begin to 
wonder whether or not the new man is 
a success, notwithstanding his previous 
record in other places. 

Just here, comes in the value of 
a practical superintendent who is 
thoroughly familiar with mining con- 
ditions. He is the only one who can 
explain to the satisfaction of the man- 
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agement the reason for the present 
high cost of production and defend the 
new man from being unjustly accused. 

Without overstating the case, I 
believe it is a fact that many mining 
companies have spent thousands of 
dollars in replacing the damage done 
by incompetent foremen, or such as 
have lost their ambition to work in the 
interest of the company and are ready 
to resign at any time, or are looking 
forward to being discharged at an 
early date. 


A New ForEMAN MEETS DIFFICULTIES; 
GIVE HIM A CHANCE 


While I am a mine foreman myself 
and believe that a foreman should have 
a fair chance to make good, at the 
same time I firmly believe every fore- 
man should do his best for his com- 
pany, as long as he is in their employ. 
The foreman who will not do this 
should be punished in a way that he 
will remember. 
mining if his name was to be published 
in coal-mining journals and his record 
made known to the industry. 

The type of foreman I have men- 
tioned not only subjects any company 
who may employ him to unnecessary 
expense, but he forces the man who 
follows him to assume an _ unjust 
burden, by reason of his previous lack 
of attention to the work in his charge. 
In my opinion, there should be some 
provision made by which the certificate 
of such a man should be withdrawn if 
he has one. 

It is not necessary to guess what 
proportion of mine foremen are of this 
type, it is sufficient to know that there 
are such men in charge of some of our 
mines, and our efforts should be made 
to eliminate these as far as possible 
and rid the mines of the damage they 
cause. 


Mayport, Pa. JAMES THOMPSON. 


Ability to Lead 
Leadership is born in men—Confidence 
in one’s self a factor—Close student 
of human nature—Personal contact 
with men insures mutual understand- 
ing. 
EADING the letter of a “Western 
inquirer,” which appeared in Coal 
Age, Dec. 29, p. 1055, one can but agree 
with him that it does seem, at times, 
as if the man who can put up the 
best talk is usually the one to get 
the job. 

However, no man can successfully 
handle a coal mine who fails to gain 
the confidence and respect of his men; 
and the only way to secure that is 
through personal contact with the 
workers, which insures a mutual under- 
standing on the part of each. 

The day of the hard-boiled boss has 
gone and the mine manager who is to 
make a success now and in the future, 
must be a close student of human 
nature. He must know why Bill Smith 
will make a better tracklayer than 
Tom Jones, although Jones can do the 
work about as well, but has not the 
natural bent required in laying track. 


It would be a boon to — 
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Again, the boss must know how to 
bestow praise and when to blame a 
man In short, he must have a natural 
insight that will cause him to take the 
right stand, which the men will accept 
as just and fair. 

Leadership is born in men. I would 
that “Western inquirer” could read the 
excellent letter of George Edwards, 
which appeared in the issue, Jan. 12, 
p. 52. Speaking of the successful boss, 
Mr. Edwards says he is “a leader of 
men, standing head and shoulders above 
the ordinary workman, mentally.” 

At the same time, the chief charac- 
teristic of this man is described as 
being “the favorable consideration he 
gives to all who come to him.” Know- 
ing himself, how to do the work in 
hand, he is able to meet his men on 
an even footing. 
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In other words, he is fitted for 
leadership by virtue of his experience. 
In regard to technical knowledge and 
training he must, of course, have that 
also and use it every day in the man- 
agement of the mine and in his judg- 
ment of the work accomplished. 

Our friend from the West has spoken 
of men ‘‘who are recognized as being 
popular, largely because they can tell 
funny stories.” He seems to forget 
that we are all, more or less, grownup 
children and enjoy a good story. 

As to that, let me say that there 
is nothing I know of which will relieve 
a tense situation and soften the feel- 
ings among a bunch of men who are 
working at a dangerous job, than a 
little harmless banter from the fore- 
man. 


Hillside, Ky. E. A. COMELTE. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Problem in Geometry 


Principles of Geometry Often Applied in Construction, 
Though More Frequently Still Found Useful in the Work 
of Surveying and Plotting, in Connection with Mining 


N THE course of my work in con- 

struction, a problem has arisen that 
seems simple enough in its nature but 
which I have been unable to solve and 
am taking the liberty of asking help 
from Coal Age. 

Without going into the details of the 
actual case, the question resolves itself 
into showing that an ordinate, at any 
point of a chord subtending the are of a 
circle, is a mean proportional between 
the perpendiculars dropped, from the 
extremity of the ordinate, onto the two 
tangents to the circle at the respective 
extremities of the chord. 

For example, referring to the accom- 
panying figure, ACB is the are of a 
circle subtended by the chord AB, and 
CO is an ordinate at any point O of 
the chord. Then, from the outer ex- 
tremity of this ordinate, draw CD and 
CE perpendicular to the tangents AD 
and BE, respectively. Then, I want to 
prove that the ordinate CO is a mean 
proportional between CD and CE; or, in 
other words, 

CUCO Os 'COVGE 

If Coal Age will show the method of 
proving this proportion, it will assist 
me greatly in my work. STUDENT. 

, Colo. 








This is a simple problem in geometry. 
Referring to the accompanying figure 
the angles DAO and EBO are equal, 
being measured by the same are ACB, 
according to a principle of geometry 
the angle between the chord of a cir- 
cle and the tangent at either extremity 
of the chord, is measured by one-half 


of the are subtended by the chord. 
Again, in the two quadrilaterals ADCO 
and BECO, each of the four angles, at 
D, E and O being right angles and the 
angles at A and B being equal to each 
other, the two remaining angles DCO 
and ECO are equal, each to each. Now 
draw the lines DO and EO forming the 
triangles DCO and ECO. 

The next step is to show that these 
triangles are similar, in which case 





A 


their corresponding sides will be pro- 
portional. To do this, with C as a 
center, swing the triangle ECO in a 
clockwise direction, until the line CE 
falls on CO, making CN equal to CE. 
The line CO will then fall on CD, mak- 
ing CM equal to CO, since the angle 
ECO is equal to the angle OCD. The 
line HO will then take the position NM, 
which is parallel to the line OD, making 
the triangles CMN and CDO similar 
and giving the proportion 
CDs: CM: HCGAGN 
But, by construction, CM = CO and 
CN = CE, which gives the desired pro- 
portion. 
GD: CO: CO3.CH 
Let someone now prove that the lines 
NM and OD are parallel lines. 


February 238, 1922 
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Examination Questions 


Answered 





Miscellaneous Examination Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION—Assume that a miner is 
working in a room with top that will 
stand for a few days before a fall of 
slate would occur. The miner does not 
set props as he should. How would 
you handle the miner, assuming that he 
did not actually work under very loose 
slate? 

ANSWER—The miner should be given 
instructions to maintain constantly a 
row of props across the face of his 
room, at a specified distance from the 
face, say not to exceed 10 ft. As the 
face is advanced a second row of props 
should be stood, say 4 ft. inside of the 
first row, before any props in that row 
are drawn. He should be supplied with 
the necessary timber and, failing to 
obey these instructions should be made 
to suffer a suitable penalty, according 
to the judgment of the foreman in 
charge. He should be made to under- 
stand that the rule regarding the tim- 
bering of his place is absolute and must 
be obeyed. 


QUESTION—What is meant by a 2 per 
cent grade? What grade will cause a 
well oiled car to start in motion from 
rest? 

ANSWER—A 2 per cent grade is a 
grade that rises a vertical height of 2 
ft. in a horizontal distance of 100 ft. 
The grade on which a well oiled car will 
start from rest, will depend not only on 
the kind of bearings with which the car 
is equipped, whether plain or roller 
bearings, but also on the size and kind 
of wheels and the condition of the track. 
On a well ballasted track laid with good 
iron and using cars having 12-in. 
wheels with roller bearings in good con- 
dition, a car will tend to start from rest 
on a grade of approximately one-half 
of 1 per cent, which corresponds to a 
track resistance of 10 lb. per ton of 
moving load. With plain bearings, 
under like conditions of wheels and 
track, a 1 per cent grade may be re- 
quired to start the car. This will cor- 
respond to a track resistance of 20 lb. 
per ton of moving load. Cars with 
smaller wheels and with track in poor 
condition, the starting grade may in- 
crease to one and one-half or even two 
per cent, corresponding to 30 or even 40 
lb. per ton of moving load, 


QuESTION—What form of airway will 
give the most air with the same power, 
and why? 

ANSwER—F or the same length of air- 
way that form which presents the 
smallest perimeter, for the same sec- 
tional area, will pass the largest quan- 
tity of air, under the same power. On 
that basis, the circular airway comes 
first; the ellipsoidal airway next, until 


the major axis of the ellipse exceeds 
2.73 times the minor axis. In that case, 
the perimeter of the ellipse is equal to 
that of a square airway having the 
same area. Then, the square airway is 
third, in the list, and the rectangular or 
trapezoidal form last. 


QUESTION—How and where would 
you construct and ventilate a stable in 
a mine? 

ANSWER—First, the stable in a mine 
should be located in a solid pillar of 
coal, at the nearest convenient point to 
the workings, and close to a shaft or 
other mine opening through which the 
mules can be rescued promptly in an 
emergency. Second, the stable and its 
furnishings must be constructed wholly 
of incombustible material. Even the 
face of the coal should be treated with 
a good coating of gunite, which will 
preserve the coal and keep it from fir- 
ing. The stable should be well drained 
and have a hard concrete floor. It 
should be ventilated by a scale of air 
taken from the main intake and dis- 
charged, after passing through the 
stable, into the main return airway. 
The location of the stable near a mine 
opening will facilitate the handling of 
feed and refuse to and from the stable 
as well as the hasty removal of the ani- 
mals in case of emergency or disaster. 


QUESTION—A mine car is 6 ft. long, 
44 ft. wide and 2 ft. high; if 12 in. of 
topping is allowed, how many tons of 
coal will this car hold? 

ANSWER—The cubic contents of this 
car, including the topping, is 6 * 4% X 
3 = 81 cu.ft. It is customary to allow 
40 cu.ft. of bituminous coal to a short 
ton, or the same amount to a long ton 
of anthracite. The capacity of this car 
is therefore, say 2 short tons of bitu- 
minous coal or 2 long tons of anthra- 
cite. 


QUESTION—If you have 250 diggers, 
in a mine using electric haulage, how 
many cars in your judgment will be 
necessary ? 

ANSWER—Assuming an average of, 
say 23 tons of coal per man, per day, 
the output of this mine should be 24 x 
250 = 625 tons. Then, using 2-ton cars, 
the number of cars in use will depend 
on the length of haul or the number and 
size of trips that can be made in a day. 
Again, assuming a single electric loco- 
motive, making twelve trips a day and 
hauling 625 + 12 = say 52 tonsa trip, 
the number of cars in the trip being 26, 
there should be one trip of cars in the 
mine, loading, another trip in transit, 
and another on the tipple in course of 
being dumped, making 3 x 26 = 178 
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cars in actual use, for hauling coal. 
Besides this number, allowance should 
be made for, say 25 more cars loaded 
with timber and other supplies and, per- 
haps, about the same number in need 
of repair or standing in rooms that are 
idle. This would make the total esti- 
mate of cars needed for the operation 
of this mine, say 125 cars. 


QUESTION—With a fan running at 
uniform speed (r.p.m.), what conditions 
may develop that would change the 
mine-air pressure? 

ANSWER—The pressure on the mine 
air is due to the resistance offered by 
the mine airways to the passing of the 
current and is measured by such resist- 
ance. While it is true that the mine 
pressure is created by the action of the 
fan, it is caused by the mine resistance. 
Without this resistance, as when the fan 
is discharging directly into the atmos- 
phere, there would be no pressure on 
the air. It is clear, therefore, that the 
mine airways have a certain resisting 
power, which depends on the extent 
of their rubbing surface and the velocity 
of the air current, always assuming 
there is no obstruction present in the 
airways that would increase the resist- 
ance, 

With the fan running at a constant 
speed, anything that increases or de- 
creases the resistance of the mine will 
cause a corresponding increase or de- 
crease of mine pressure in the fan drift, 
as indicated by the reading of the water 
gage at that point. For example, a fall 
of roof may so reduce the sectional area 
of the airway as to obstruct the flow of 
air. This would correspond to an in- 
crease in the mine resistance and will 
cause a rise of pressure in the fan drift. 
On the other hand, should a door be- 
tween the main intake and return air- 
ways be set open, the air current will 
be short circuited at that point and the 
mine resistance correspondingly re- 
duced, which will be followed by a fall 
of pressure in the fan drift. 


QUESTION—What effect, if any, has 
mine ventilation on roof conditions and 
what method would you adopt to 
remedy or prevent it? 

ANSWER—The flow of air through 
mine airways frequently has a disinte- 
grating effect on the roof of the air- 
ways, depending on the nature and sus- 
ceptibility of the roof stratum to the 
action of the air. This is particularly 
noticeable where the roof strata con- 
tained water, which is evaporated by 
the air current as it seeps through the 
roof. The cutting action of the air 
current is more noticeable at the ribs 
supporting the roof, where the pressure 
is most felt and assists in breaking up 
and disintegrating the strata at that 
point. 

Where the roof of an entry “cuts,” 
as we say, or is cut by the action of the 
air current, there is no practical remedy 
to apply to prevent it, except by leaving 
a foot or so of roof coal to be taken 
down when drawing back the pillars. 
Leaving this coal for the protection of 
the roof will depend on the thickness 
of the seam and the character of the 
coal. It will not always be possible to 
apply this remedy. 
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The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 














transition from the high level of prices to the low level now 

prevailing without either loss or profit, according to a bulletin 
on business conditions issued by the National City Bank of New York. 
“It cannot yet be confidently said that the bottom has been reached 
in all lines,” the bulletin continues; ‘‘on the contrary, there is reason 
to believe that in manufactured goods costs have yet to be materially 
reduced. On the other hand, the industries that have to do with pri- 
mary products probably are on safe ground. 

“No marked change has appeared in general business conditions. 
The outlook for house-building is better than for any other construc- 
tion work and is counted quite promising. There is some giving way 
in prices of materials and of wages. 

“The iron and steel industry is about as in December, which showed 
some falling off from the fall months. The output of pig iron in the 
year 1921 was 16,670,000 tons, the smallest since 1908. In 1920 the 
production was 36,925,987 tons and the average for 10 years was 
31,566,355. 

“The railroad labor situation would be ludicrous if it were not so 
serious. The rates fixed by the Labor Board for common labor are 
so far above those prevailing outside of the railroad service that the 
companies are finding it practicable to contract out much of their work 
and save 20 to 30 per cent, which of course is after the contractors 
make a profit. 

“The processes of readjustment are working slowly, but undoubtedly 
progress is being made in restoring the industrial balance which is 
necessary to full industrial activity. 

“Coal shares with railroad charges a greater responsibility for the 
industrial depression than is borne by anything else. The situation will 
not be righted until transportation and fuel are both cheaper. The 
remedy for the distress of the coal miners is not in higher wages and 
dearer coal but in cheaper coal and steadier employment. Nothing but 
disappointment will come from blind disregard of economic law. 

“In so far as the prospect for better prices is due to a general 
restriction of production we do not believe it signifies a real improve- 
ment of conditions. Higher prices will make living costs higher for the 
town population and tend to retard the readjustment of wages in the 
town industries, while the farmer can gain but little by higher prices 
for a reduced output. 

“What the workers in all the industries really want in the last 
analysis is plenty of each other’s goods, and that is not to be had by 
the narrow policy of restricting production in order to put prices up 
on each other.” 


( : ENERALLY speaking a business has done well to make the 


Freight Loadings Still Gaining 


Cars loaded with revenue freight 
during the week ended Feb. 4 totaled 
753,886, compared with 743,728 dur- 
ing the previous week, or an in- 
crease of 10,158, according to the 
American Railway Association. This 
was 54,168 cars more than were 
loaded during the corresponding 
week in 1921 but 8,794 less than dur- 
ing the corresponding week in 1920. 


Coal loadings totaled 185,151 cars, a 
gain over the preceding week of 
4,185 and 27,597 above the total for 
the corresponding week last year. 


Glass Factory Reopens 


The Greensburg Glass Co., Greens- 
burg, Pa., after several months of 
idleness, has resumed, and the man- 
agement expects to keep a force of 
men at work all summer. 


Reading Places $5,000,000 Order 


Orders for $5,000,000 worth of new 
equipment were placed Feb. 13 by 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
Co. The orders call for fifty pas- 
senger coaches and 2,000 steel coal 
cars of seventy tons capacity. The 
Wilmington (Del.) plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., will build the 
passenger coaches. The order for 
the coal cars has been distributed 
among plants in Middleton, McKees 
Rocks, Johnstown and Berwick, Pa. 


Typewriter Plant on Full Time 


The L. C. Smith & Bros. Type- 
writer Co. put its plant at Syraeuse, 
N. Y., on full time last week. The 
factory schedule dropped to four 
days a week last July. This was 
increased to five days last month. 


Navy Yards Lay Off 4,268 


Employes released at navy yards 
and other plants by the suspension 
of capital ship construction now 
number more than 4,000, but no 
further material reductions are ex- 
pected, the Navy Department an- 
nounces. Reports from navy yards 
and other points give the number of 
men laid off as follows: Norfolk, 
118; Washington, 1,350; New York, 
400; Philadelphia, 450; Mare Island, 
1,500; South Charleston (W. Va.), 
armor plant, 450; total, 4,268. 


Lincoln Auto Plant to Speed Up 


The Lincoln Motor Co. plant at 
Detroit reopened Feb. 6 with a force 
of 600 men following its purchase 
at receivers’ sale by Henry and 
Edsel Ford. An announcement is- 
sued by the company stated that 
production would be speeded. 


50,000 Textile Workers Strike 


Between 40,000 and 50,000 textile 
operatives in New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island, it is estimated, are out 
of work as a result of strikes called 
in protest at 20 per cent reductions 
in wages and increases in the work- 
ing week from forty-eight to fifty- 
four hours. Half of the 200,090 
cotton mill operatives of New Eng- 
land now are on reduced wage sched- 
ules. In New Hampshire the strike 
is practically Statewide. Two mills 
in Lowell, Mass. closed Feb. 14. 


New Wire Mill in Duluth 


A new wire rod, wire, and wire 
nail plant has been constructed at 
Duluth by the Minnesota Steel Co., a 
subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation. The plant will be ready 
for active operation by next June. 
It will have a capacity of about 300 
tons per day of various wire prod- 
ucts. The new plant is modern in 
every particular and its location is 
exceptionally favorable for the trade 
in the Northwest, as well as for ex- 
port business from the Pacific coast. 
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Miners’ Convention Adopts 
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“Suicidal” List of Demands 


Rebels Assault Lewis Administration in Indianapolis Session and Put 
Through Five-Day Week and Six-Hour Day Program—Howat Case Is 
Lost After Bitter Fight—Farrington Appears More Formidable Than Ever 


; By E. W. 


America almost upset the reconvened session of the 
twenty-eighth annual convention, at Indianapolis, 
which ran from Tuesday morning until late Saturday, Feb. 
14-18. On a roll call it came within 121 votes of forcing the 
Lewis administration to consider the case of Alexander 
Howat and it scrapped the “conservative” eight-hour day 
program and put the six-hour day, the five-day week and 
some new war-like language into the list of demands the 
miners’ organization must make to the coal operators of the 
country between now and April 1, the date set for a general 
mine strike in the event of failure to reach an agreement. 
Altogether, the rebellious element, directed covertly by 
Frank Farrington, president of the Illinois district, raised 
such a hubbub beginning the second day of the session, and 
rolled up such monumental voting strength from first to 
last that the administration was staggered. The Lewis 
forces managed to bar the Howat Kansas case from the 
convention schedule, thus maintaining the position taken by 
the International organization last fall, when Howat and 
his entire group were booted from the union, but the fight 
was hard and the roll call vote, read as one of the last 
acts of a most troublous session, gave Lewis but 2,073 to 
1,952 for the opposition. 


sk radical element in the United Mine Workers of 


LEWIS AND FARRINGTON ACCUSE EACH OTHER 


After the convention adjourned, amid a tremendous din, 
Farrington charged that the session had been forced to a 
close by Lewis without giving the rebels a chance to protest 
a good many of the votes cast for the administration in the 
roll call. He charged that the administration had padded 
the lists. Furthermore he declared that President Lewis was 
not only tottering on the throne but had already fallen. 

Mr. Lewis, for his part, charges the Farrington gang with 
cramming the convention with “hundreds of men of _ Illinois 
and Kansas who were not delegates” and with bringing an 
element to the session which had no other object than to 
smash things up generally by whatever means came most 
easily to hand. He told the convention the movement against 
him had even degenerated into a campaign of terrorism. 
He said he had received “hundreds” of black hand letters 
within ten days before the session, all telling him that it 
had been decreed at secret conclave that if he dared preside, 
he would be killed. 

All in all, the convention was the most rebellious since 
1910, when the International officers, for their own protec- 
tion, established the now famous “seventh row,” which was 
filled with huskies who rose and threw back every wave 
of men who tried to reach the stage. Nobody rushed the 
stage this time, but much abuse was hurled up from the floor 
at the officers and the will of the administration in decisions 
of the convention was often trampled. 

In spite of warnings that radical demands for such things 
as a six-hour day and a five-day week would prove suicidal 
to the United Mine Workers of America, the convention was 
bent upon demanding those very things and the demands 
were forced through by heavy majorities in standing votes. 
No roll calls were taken on these matters. 

Thus the action of the convention appears to have nullified 
many efforts of the International officers to frame a pro- 
gram of demands which would appear to the country as 
“reasonable.” However, President Lewis, in a short state- 
ment issued just after the stormy close of the session, said 
he was “convinced that the overwhelming majority of the 
mine workers throughout the various districts are desirous 
of following sane policies. The membership has been 
sadly misrepresented by the many men who are responsible 
for the disorder which reigned. But the attempt to ter- 
rorize and stampede the convention miserably failed. The 
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organization will now be able to go forward with its wage 
policies and apply itself to its proper affairs. 

“In conformity with the plan laid down by the convention,” 
his statement concludes, “I shall, in a few days, issue an- 
other call to the operators of the Central Competitive Field 
for a meeting at an early date to work out a wage agree- 
ment, if possible.” 

Farrington was a member of the scale committee which 
drafted and signed the original “conservative” report, and 
said before the convention opened that he was satisfied with 
the report and “would not oppose it.’”’ He didn’t—publicly. 

The International officers called this reconvened conven- 
tion to finish the work begun in the regular convention last 
fall. The entire business was to be the framing of a set of 
wage demands. 
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“BLACK HAND” LETTER RECEIVED BY JOHN L. LEWIS 


They prevented the reopening of the case for Kansas, a 
district in which practically every local charter was revoked 
and District President Howat and all his officers ousted last 
fall for failing to call off a strike when ordered to do so. 
Howat, out of prison under an appeal bond, was allowed to 
take the platform and tell the convention why it should 
reopen his case, but he was not permitted to digress for an 
attack on the Kansas Industrial Court, and in the showdown 
his plea was denied. 

After Howat had spoken and President Lewis had defended 
the International in ousting the whoe Howat clique, a roll 
call was ordered. Two days’ delay was obtained while voting 
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lists were prepared. This gave the rebels two extra days for 
missionary work and little else transpired in the convention 
because the administration would not permit the scale ques- 
tion to come to a vote until it was determined who had a 
right to cast ballots. The administration got the Howat 
matter out of the way and the full list of administration 
delegates from Kansas officially seated before the scale re- 
port came up. 

To that extent the administration controlled the conven- 
tion. But it could not prevent the radical element from in- 
jecting a good deal of its belief into a union program that 
was to have been “conservative.” 

Frank Farrington’s protest session Sunday afternoon in 
Indianapolis did not result in the formation of an outlaw 
union, as was proposed. Farrington declared that not only 
had he no intention of trying to split the union now or 
hereafter but that he would fight any man who tried it. He 
said that he will keep his pre-convention promise to- sup- 
port the International officers in whatever efforts they may 
make to get a new wage contract for miners, but, he said, 
“T don’t think they’ve got any program now that the con- 
vention has upset the scale committee’s report.” 

Farrington and Harry Fishwick revealed that on the day 
before the convention they had told Lewis that if he would 
advise the convention to reopen the Howat case and rein- 
state Howat and his crew of outlaw strike leaders, the scale 
committee’s report would not be opposed in the convention. 
They said Lewis merely sneered at them, so they turned 
loose the horde which blasted all hove of a conservative scale 
program. 

The Illinois delegation voted to pay the traveling expenses 
of the Howat men who came to the convention in the hope 
of winning back their union standing, and pledged itself to 
crusade for the Howat cause “at least until April 1.” Far- 
rington was directed to write “the true story of the Kansas 
case” and get it into the hands of every miner. Farrington 
professed that when this is done, the union administration 
will collapse. 
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The Howat-Lewis Debate 


HOUGH President Lewis succeeded in staving off the 
Howat fight for a day, the clamor of Howat sym- 
pathizers became so insistent on Wednesday that a clash 
could no longer be avoided. Howat spoke first, whereupon 
Lewis replied. The standing vote, which followed, resulted 
in 864 for Howat and 977 opposed. The roll call, demanded 
by the Howat cohort, was taken Friday, and also resulted 
unfavorably to the deposed Kansas leader, by 2,073 to 1,952. 
Howat spoke about half an hour, trying in vain once 
to shift the attack to the Kansas Industrial Court law, and 
President Lewis spoke for about an hour, The convention 
listened rather quietly to Howat, after the president had 
accorded him the privilege of the platform, but Lewis was 
booed loudly when he stepped forward and there were 
frequent interruptions, which Vice-President Philip Murray 
had to suppress from the chair. When the two speakers 
finished, the Howat forces, on a standing vote, won the 
right to a roll call on the question of whether the con- 
vention should consider the matter of Howat’s ousting from 
the union and the revocation of the 72 Kansas local charters. 
“T trust we men from Kansas are going to get a square 
deal from this convention,’ began Howat, who addressed 
the convention as “fellow delegates,” though the chair 
persistently called him “Mister” Howat and not “brother” 
or “delegate.” He then reviewed the Kansas situation at the 
Deane and Reliance mines. “Brothers Steele and Dalrymple 
came out there and made a so-called investigation,” he 
said. “Then they asked us to go back to work. We were 
willing at all times to go back under the old conditions, 
but we refused to do so under the new conditions, such as 
the operators had imposed. 

“In the review of the situation which the International 
made here in Indianapolis, the officers persistently took the 
word of the Kansas operators against the miners from 
Kansas, and finally rendered a decision against us with 
no investigation at the Reliance mine whatever. 





AMENDED REPORT OF SCALE COMMITTEE, ADOPTED BY THE CONVENTION 


1. We hold that the mine workers employed in and around 
the coal mines of the American continent are entitled to 
receive as compensation for labor performed an annual income 
sufficient to maintain themselves and their families decently, 
comfortably and in accordance with the American standard 
of living. The dictates of humanity, public interest and public 
welfare demand this be made the preferred claim upon the 
industry. The present annual earnings of the coal mine work- 
ers of America are inadequate—much below a decent living 
wage—consequently a reduction in mining prices would result 
in a lower living standard among all mine workers and pov- 
erty, suffering and degradation in many mining localities 
throughout the land. 


We do not believe the public asks that its fuel needs be 
supplied at the expense of a degraded citizenship, accompanied 
by human misery, starvation and want superinduced by 
inadequate annual earnings paid to those who mine coal. The 
cost in sacrifice and human wretchedness is too great. ‘ 


We, therefore, declare in the most emphatic manner our 
opposition to any reduction in mining prices and insist that 
the present basic wage schedules be maintained. 


We recommend that inequitable differentials within and be- 
tween districts, unfair working conditions and internal differ- 
ences, wherever existing, be adjusted upon a fair and satis- 
factory basis and the joint conferences in the respective dis- 
tricts be empowered to make such adjustments. 

2. Mining is a hazardous occupation. Men engaged in under- 
ground toil work under conditions carrying with it an intense 
nervous strain superinduced by the constant and countless 
injuries and fatalities which occur and under atmospheric 
conditions which sap their vitality and make them victims of 
occupational diseases. 

We therefore recommend that all new agreements be based 
upon a six hour day and a five day week. 

3. Where emergencies require such service, overtime shall be 
paid for at the rate of time and one-half, with double time for 
all work done on Sundays and legal holidays. 

4. We demand that the mine workers’ representatives put 
forth their best efforts to secure a clause in the next agreement 
providing for the weekly pay. 

5. Because of the abuses to which it has been subjected, we 
demand that the automatic penalty clause be eliminated from 
the wage agreements. 

6. That this convention go on record as favoring the ratifica- 
tion of the wage demands made by the anthracite miners 
in their tri-district convention, which was held in Shamokin, 
Pa., from Jan. 17 to 20, 1922, inclusive, and that we pledge 
to the anthracite mine workers our power and influence in 
aiding them to the fulfillment of their demands. 

7. We recommend that the next wage scale cover a period 
of two years, beginning April 1, 1922, and ending March 31, 
1924, 


POLICY 


On March 31, 1920, the coal operators of western Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, comprising the Central Com- 
petitive Field, agreed to the following provision: 

“Resolved, That an interstate joint conference be held prior 
to April 1, 1922; the time and place of holding such meeting 
is referred to a committee of two operators and two miners 
from each state herein represented, together with the Inter- 
national officers of the United Mine Workers’ organization.” 

This agreement was entered into in good faith and the coal 
operators must either carry it out or stand publicly charged 
with breach of contract. The mine workers’ representatives 
regard this agreement as a moral obligation just as binding as 
any legal obligation ever assumed and therefore stand ready 
to discharge it by meeting the coal operators’ representatives 
in joint conference for the purpose of negotiating a wage 
agreement. Notwithstanding a refusal heretofore made by the 
coal operators of western Pennsylvania and Ohio, parties to. 
this agreement, to meet in interstate joint conference, we 
instructed the International officers to call upon the operators 
of the Central Competitive Field to comply with the agreement 
they honorably made by meeting in joint conference at as early 
a date as possible for the purpose of negotiating a wage agree- 
ment to become effective when the existing contract expires. 

The committee further recommends that the president of the 
International Union and the presidents of Districts 1, 7 and 9, 
comprising our anthracite jurisdiction, make arrangements for 
holding a joint conference with the anthracite coal operators at 
a mutually convenient time and place for the purpose of nego- 
tiating a new wage agreement for the anthracite fields. 

The present contract between the coal operators and the 
United Mine Workers of America in both the anthracite and 
bituminous coal fields terminates on March 31, 1922. In the 
event no agreement is reached by April 1 we declare in favon 
of a general suspension of mining operations, such action being 
subject to a referendum vote of the membership of the United 
Mine Workers of America to be held prior to March 31. 

For the purpose of meeting in a practical and constructive 
way all unforeseen emergencies which may arise, a policy com- 
mittee, composed of the scale committee of the Central Com4 
petitive Field, three representatives from each of the outlying 
districts, members of the International executive board and the 
International officers, is authorized to take such action for the 
protection of our best interests as circumstances may require, 
and to advise the membership upon unexpected developments. 

When an agreement is consummated in the Central Competi- 
tive Field the outlying districts shall be authorized to enter 
into joint negotiations for the purpose of concluding wage 
agreements in conformity with past custom and procedure. 


Such agreement shall run concurrently with the basic agree- 
ment in the Central Competitive Field. 

Any wage scale negotiated must be submitted to a referen- 
dum vote of the membership affected for approval before it 
is finally accepted. 





February 23, 1922 





JOHN L. LEWIS AND TWO LOYAL CO-WORKERS 


At the left is the International president ; center, William Green, 
secretary-treasurer ; right, Philip Murray, vice-president. 


“Then came the convention last fall. I was vilified by 
all the International officers and could not get the floor 
for a reply. But during that convention President Lewis, 
in answer to a direct question from me, said the miners 
of Kansas were to go back to work only under the old 
conditions and that the International would stand back of 
us to secure them. I went back to Kansas, and it was 
then that I ordered the men to return to work. But the 
operators would not have it. They insisted upon the new 
conditions. We claim, Mr. Chairman, that we did what we 
were instructed to do and all that any fair-minded man 
could expect us to do. 

“The constitution of the organization provides that the 
next court of appeal above the executive board is this 
convention. So we have brought our appeal here. If the 
executive board is upheld in this case, this is going to 
be a one-man organization in the future. I hope you 
won’t be influenced by some technicality Lewis may raise. 
The question before this convention is: Are we going to 
get a fair and impartial trial? The coal operators of 
Kansas tried for 15 years to beat me. Now they are 
getting you men to do it for them.” 

President Lewis in his reply said: 

“T shall not undertake to discuss the merits of this con- 
troversy other than to refer to certain features mentioned 
by the previous speaker. The merits of the controversy 
are not before the house. I am assured by what I con- 
sider to be reputable and responsible authority—a delegate 
who presumes to speak for and who espouses the cause of 
the gentleman who is taking the appeal—that there are in 
this convention 125 men from the State of Kansas who 
have come here under an organized arrangement not only 
to disturb the deliberations of this convention and cause 
confusion in its ranks but to do anything that may be 
possible to prevent the carrying out in a proper way of 
the laws of the organization. 

“T don’t know how many of these 125 men who are 
sitting in this hall, given the courtesies of the convention, 
may have been engaged in this organized plot of terrorism 
which has been carried on in the last ten days or so against 
the president of United Mine Workers of America. Day 
by day, mail after mail, I have been receiving letters 
telling me that if I presumed to preside over this convention 
—that unless I resigned as President of the United Mine 
Workers—it had been decreed in secret conclave I 
would die. 

“The question before the convention this morning is 
the question of the validity of an appeal now filed asking 
special consideration by the convention of matters per- 
taining to the revocation of the charter of District 14 and 
the reorganization of that district by the International 
union. They say they want a trial, that all they ask is 
justice, when as a matter of fact for nearly ten months 
back the International has been doing nothing in the 
Kansas situation but holding continual trials. 

“In the first place, an investigating commission was sent 
to Kansas to hold a trial on the ground and make an in- 
vestigation of the real facts in the Deane mine con- 
troversy. The committee found that the mine was idle 
in violation of the contract. 

“Later on, the International executive board summoned 
all parties to the controversy to appear for a hearing in 
Indianapolis. Representatives of the Southwestern Inter- 
state Coal Operators Association and representatives of 
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District 14 appeared. The decision of the committee of 
the International executive board had never been given 
consideration by the officers of District 14. 

“After a four days’ hearing, with thirty men sitting on 
the International executive board, by unanimous vote they 
held that the mines were idle in violation of contract, that 
they should be put to work, and that the grievances should 
be taken up and adjusted in conformity with the provi- 
sions of the contract. Further, the International executive 
board offered to the officers of District No. 14 the full 
influence and co-operation of the International Union in 
securing an equitable adjustment based upon the rights of 
our people under the contract. 

“The decision of the board was not complied with by 
the officers of District No. 14 and that made the second 
trial that has been had upon that matter. That decision 
was rendered some time in advance of the convening of 
the International convention in September, and, feeling that 
if a convention had an opportunity to pass upon the ques- 
tion with a full and free discussion from all parties at 
interest it might have a helpful effect upon the officers of 
District No. 14, the matter was brought up in the report 
of the president. 

“You men were here and heard the Deane and Reliance 
controversy discussed; you know that representatives of 
District 14 were given the privilege of the floor. And when 
the convention decided that question I was of the opinion 
that surely the officers of District 14 would obey the ruling 
of the International convention. 





ALEXANDER HOWAT FLANKED BY TWO SYMPATHIZERS 
At the left is John Rolando and at the right is Joe Bresso 


“The action of the convention was but a few hours old 
when there appeared in the daily newspapers of the 
country an interview saying that the action of the con- 
vention would make no difference to the Kansas officers; 
that they proposed to continue their policy and that they 
would no longer regard the International organization’s 
ruling as being binding upon them. 

“Now at this time, after practically five months, we 
find that an appeal to this convention was taken only 
yesterday. Yes, filed now with the intention of securing 
a possible consideration under dramatic and sensational 
circumstances when men will not give due consideration 
to the facts. 

“But the aggrieved parties had time to file an appeal 
in the Circuit Court of Missouri for an injunction against 
the United Mine Workers of America, and this in violation 
of the section that provides that a man who goes into the 
civil courts before exhausting his right of action under 
our own law will forfeit his membership. 

“If in those legal proceedings they had won, do you 
think they would be in here asking for an appeal today? 
No, they would be standing up on the housetops of Kansas 
proclaiming that victory was perched upon their banners. 

“T think they made an error of judgment in selecting 
the court. If they had come to Indianapolis they could 
have secured the injunction in Judge Anderson’s court. 
However, that is merely one of the errors. It is an error 
of judgment to enter this convention at this time, when 
the future of the United Mine Workers of America is at 
stake and when the eyes of the trade union movement of 
the country are looking forward to the industrial conflict 
that seems inevitable. Upon the eve of ordering an advance 
upon the enemy the army is now asked to halt and wash 
out its dirty linen, to stay the advance while the generals 
of the army undertake to demonstrate to their forces who 
is the greatest scoundrel. What a sight!” 
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Disastrous Defeat for Miners in Event of Strike, but 
Operators Are Over-Optimistic, Is Washington View 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


face a demoralizing defeat if they go on strike on April 

1, but those who are following the situation closely 
in Washington point out that there is increasing evidence 
that various uncertain factors are likely to arise. It is by 
no means safe, they say, to take it for granted that the 
strike will not amount to much. They point to the strike of 
1894, when the United Mine Workers had only 50,000 mem- 
bers. Nevertheless one of the greatest industrial disturb- 
ances in the history of the country revolved around that 
nucleus. There is a parallel in the present situation in that 
the switchmen and maintenance of way employees of the 
railroads are aggrieved and are ripe for participation, form- 
ally or by indirection, in this strike. It is admitted that 
there is much uncertainty as to how far the strike influence 
may penetrate into borderland and non-union territory. 

This sentiment is not present among the operators. They 
are firmly convinced that the strike will not amount to much. 
They are sure the country will not feel it if the union 
mines are closed for two months. Their optimistic public 
expressions reflect their real views, as may be judged by 
what they say in private. It is evident that the country is 
taking the same view of the situation. Congress has shown 
little interest in the matter and many financial and com- 
mercial services are advising their customers that coal will 
be cheaper after this flurry has passed. 

Few coal specialists in Washington share this view. They 
rather expect a serious situation to develop and fail to see 
the reasoning behind any advice against laying in as large 
supplies as can be carried reasonably. Even if the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authorizes a reduction of rates 
and if the miners gio back to work at a lower rate of pay, 
it hardly is to be expected that it will reduce more than $1 
per ton the price the consumer pays for coal. If stocks were 
increased to the maximum of the war period, which was 
63,000,000 tons, as compared with 47,000,000 tons now in 
storage, it would only mean that the coal consumers of the 
nation had paid $16,000,000 for insurance against a general 
demoralization of industry with all its attendant disastrous 
ramifications. 

Even if the strike threat should fizzle out, this $16,000,000 
is insignificant when compared with the staggering price 
which England had to pay when wages in the coal industry 
were reduced from the war basis. Industrial paralysis 
extended over three months. There was one whole month 
that not a pound of pig iron was produced in England. 
There was a runaway market and the rationing of coal on a 
stricter basis than during the most critical period of the 
war. It is the opinion of officials with vision—men charged 
with the welfare of the whole people—that the accumula- 
tion of stocks of coal at this time practically will insure the 
country’s ability to continue in the orderly course of its in- 
dustrial way. If the consumer wants to be anything other 
than the innocent bystander who is hurt, he must assume 
some of the cost in meeting a situation of this kind. If he 
insists on gambling on the possibility that he can get by 
with his present stocks and-buy his coal cheaper at a later 
date, he is contributing to the possibility of serious inter- 
ference with the country’s industrial activities. 

It is particularly difficult to understand the attitude of the 
large consumer—frequently a man who thinks this is the 
time to tell labor “where to get off’—who is willing to 
speculate with his coal supply when that course enhances 
the chance of the strike’s success. Economists in Washing- 
ton are of the opinion that the United States is getting out 
cheaply in the readjustment of coal wages if it has no other 
cost than that represented by some surplus stocks of high- 
priced coal. 

As was shown by the recent stock report, large con- 
sumers as a whole, and particularly the railroads and the 


(): paper it would seem that the United Mine Workers 


public utilities, are storing coal. This policy was based on 
business reasons and was formulated by men well schooled 
in the buying of coal. It is hoped that consumers without 
buying organizations will follow the example being set by 
those who have given the matter careful study. 

Eugene C. Hultman, Fuel Administrator for Massachu- 
setts, has written to officials in Washington asking whether 
or not New England should lay in heavy additional stocks 
at this time. It is safe to predict that he will be advised 
along the lines reflected in the foregoing paragraphs. 

The administration apparently believes that the thing to 
do at this juncture is to keep still. If any plans are being 
made they are not leaking out. There is reason to believe, 
however, that the Attorney-General will not hesitate to em- 
ploy the injunction weapon, if the need for it should arise. 

It is known that the administration is not impressed with 
the Kenyon proposal which has taken legislative form follow- 
ing his report on the West Virginia situation. On Capitol Hill 
no particular significance is attached to the Kenyon bill. It 
is regarded as being the logical rounding out of Senator 
Kenyon’s activities in connection with the Mingo investiga- 
tion. There can be no denying, however, that under present 
circumstances pressure behind the Kenyon bill could develop 
very quickly. As the strike looms nearer there is likely to 
be popular clamor for action. Also there are indications 
that the miners see possibilities in government interference 
in the situation. When these indications are taken into con- 
sideration, the Kenyon bill cannot be regarded as anything 
other than a sleeping volcano, likely to awaken even if its 
author may have retired from the Senate. 


Says Continuance of Present Wages Would 


Mean Disaster to Southern Ohio Field 


Ae of the mining scale proposed by the United 
Mine Workers would mean economic disaster to, if not 
the entire elimination of, the coal mining fields of southern 


Ohio, according to W. D. McKinney. Among other things | 


he says “The operators of southern Ohio have no control 
over the wage scale which they must pay. The public in 
the final analysis is the tribunal that must fix wages. 
Southern Ohio and the markets it serves form the gateway 
through which all of the coals of West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee must pass and the public takes its choice of 
the product of these fields in the passing and will not pur- 
chase coals mined'in southern Ohio unless these coals meet 
the competitive situation. 7 
“Our organization has pointed out at various times the 
abnormal losses in the coal production of southern Ohio 
under the present wage scale, which we understand is the 


same now proposed to be continued after April 1, 1922, by © 


the United Mine Workers who in addition thereto have 
attached working conditions which will still further increase 
the labor cost. 

“The coal production of the United States in 1921 was 75 
per cent of the average for 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920, which 
was a better record than most other industries made. Com- 
pared with 75 per cent for the country, production in the 
southern Ohio field was but 45 per cent of its average pro- 
duction for the same period. 

“Southern Ohio operators cannot sell the product of 
miners in the open market under the present wage scale. 
The public will not pay the price, and the mines are idle.” 





Powder Company Reduces Prices 


’ | ‘HE Hercules Powder Co. announces a reduction of prices 
on high explosives, permissibles and “B” blasting 
powders. The new prices are effective as of Feb. 17. 


February 28, 1922 


Mining Company Issues Frank Statement on 
Miners’ Wages and Working Conditions 


| Pacey is nothing new or startling in the following state- 
ment from a coal company president to his employees, 
but it is a good sample of what coal operators can well state 
and restate to their union labor in the next few weeks: 


“To the employees of The Kathleen Mine: 

“There are two factors that must be taken into account 
when wage rates are mentioned: The rate of wage paid 
and the opportunity to secure a day’s work. The compari- 
son of wages paid shown on the reverse side speaks for it- 
self.* The real question concerns the opportunity to earn 
the rate of wage paid. 

“In 1921 the United States produced 407,000,000 tons of 
soft coal, or 10,000,000 tons less than was produced in 1910, 
although we had nearly 14,000,000 more people to use coal 
in 1921 than we had in 1910. What was the matter? 
Industrial stagnation. Idle men, factories and steel mills, 
closed, railroad-car, locomotive and repair shops shut down. 
There are as many railroad employees out of service today 
as there are men in the coal mines. On Dec. 31 there were 
618,675 freight cars standing idle in the United States. 
This is our condition today and it will so remain until: 

“1. The cost of producing all the nation’s coal is reduced. 

“2. The cost of transporting freight is reduced. 

“3. The wages of building mechanics in the large cities is 
reduced. 

“These are the three outstanding items that prevent the 
return of prosperity. When they are adjusted, living costs 
will come down and we will go ahead, and not until then. 
This suggests that with labor representing 72 per cent of 
the cost of coal, the remedy for high costs must be found 
in a lower mine wage scale; the railroads and their em- 
ployees are now discussing a further reduction in wage 
scales and the Interstate Commerce Commission is conduct- 
ing an extensive rate reduction hearing. 

“Building mechanics in the cities will either accept lower 
-wages or lose the benefit of their organizations, which will 
be supplanted by the open shop. This company does not 
seek to destroy the miners’ union; we prefer a sound ra- 
tional organization to dealing with a mob in matters of 
wages and work. We ask now that you study not only 
the statements given you from union sources but all the 
facts bearing on our industrial situation. We, with you, 
can mine coal, but unless some third party will consent to 
‘buy, use and pay for it, neither of us can work and, most of 
all, none of us here wish to go to the Southern, Southeastern 
and Western mines to work for a wage that might prove too 
low to feed, clothe and educate yourselves and your families. 
With sound reasoning and good teamwork we can keep 
Illinois markets for Illinois mines. Talk the matter over 
with your friends, not forgetting your wives and your 
mothers. ‘Very sincerely yours, 

“UNION COLLIERY COMPANY, 
“By Eugene McAuliffe, 


“Jan. 30, 1922. Pres:dent and General Manager,” 


C. T. Starr Heads Chamber of Commerce 
Coal Bureau; Activity Planned 


ITH the appointment of C. T. Starr as chief of its 

coal bureau, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States expects to increase its efforts to be helpful to all con- 
cerned in the coal trade. 

Mr. Starr is a native of Chester, Pa. He was educated in 
the public schools of that city and received his technical 
education as a part of the course in the Military College 
at Chester. He is both a mining and civil engineer. Im- 
mediately following his graduation he devoted his entire 
time to civil engineering and was a member of the engi- 
neering staff on several important Pennsylvania railroad, 
electric line and public works developments. In April, 1901, 
he decided to devote his chief attention to coal mining and 
has been engaged actively in that industry since, with the 
exception of the time that he was in the military service. 
So that he might know the coal mining business from the 

*This table appeared in Coal Age, Jan. 5 p. 19. 
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ground up, he began his work as a laborer in mines in the 
Pocahontas fields. Later he joined the engineering staff 
of the Norfolk Coal & Coke Co. Afterward he served for 
a year as a superintendent for the White Oak Coal & 
Coke Co. 

.Mr. Starr’s next experience was with the Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Co., which he served successively as assistant 
mining engineer, assistant division superintendent, assistant 
mechanical superintendent, superintendent of preparation, 
and, finally, superintendent of the construction department. 

In 1912 Mr. Starr was employed by the Treverton Colliery 
Co. at Shamokin, Pa., as general superintendent. He filled 
that position until he entered the military service in Septem- 
ber, 1917. As major of engineers he assisted in the or- 
ganization of the forestry and quarry regiments. He 
accompanied the 28th Engineers to France. On his dis- 
charge from the military service in 1919 he accepted the 
position of chief engineer for the Weston Dodson Co. 

It is not Mr. Starr’s intention to inaugurate any new 
studies but rather to attempt to popularize, as well as to 
induce those concerned to put into effect, some of the many 
helpful suggestions that have been made by various 
agencies which have studied the needs of the coal industry. 


In Appeal to U.S. Supreme Court Howat 
Attacks Kansas Industrial Tribunal 


WELVE points of attack are leveled against the Kansas 

Court of Industrial Relations in the brief of Alexander 
Howat and other Kansas mine leaders in their appeal to 
the U. S. Supreme Court to set aside the decision of the 
Kansas Supreme Court, which sentenced the mine leaders 
to prison for contempt of court for failure to observe an 
anti-strike injunction of the Kansas Industrial Court. This 
case and another case brought by the Kansas coal miners’ 
union against the constitutionality of the Kansas act will 
be argued in the Supreme Court Feb. 27. 

The union contends that the act seeking to create the 
Court of Industrial Relations is arbitrary, oppressive, un- 
reasonable and unjust discrimination, in violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment; that it is a penal statute that is 
vague, indefinite and uncertain and an unlawful restraint 
on commerce; it commingles the function of the three great 
departments of the government; it contravenes the Clayton 
Act and the Lever Act; it empowers the Court of Indus- 
trial Relations to fix wages, hours and working conditions, 
take over and operate industries, and generally to install a 
system of state socialism, all in violation of due process. 

The void sections of the act are so intermingled with other 
sections, the union alleges, as to cause the whole act to fall. 


January Anthracite Shipments Exceed Those 
Of December by 212,131 Tons 


HIPMENTS of anthracite during January, 1922, were 

larger by 212,131 gross tons than during December, 1921, 
although the total January shipments were 892,485 tons less 
than in the corresponding month last year, due in part to the 
continued industrial depression. The January record of 
4,848,053 gross tons shows less than 14 per cent decrease 
from the 1921 average and approximately 5 per cent in- 
crease over the final month of last year. 

Shipments by originating carriers were as follows, in 
gross tons: 





January, January, December 
1922 1921 1921 

Philadelphia and Reading......:...... 1,052,872 1,172,873 985,262 
Jiehigh Valleyiuee. Asner oo ee as 766,602 1,058,127 801,796 
Jersey; Wentrall. sca itd fen 26 nee 542,558 470,704 532,597 
EACKA WOLDS at. An. aves cur vist eeet. op 744,768 910,260 626,377 
Delaware and Hudson............... 619,762 814,491 654,987 
Pénnay yan act pe moots car Ode eh d teers 331,871 451,879 307,520- 
ERS Seles tee Ue eee. Weiiace seis 466,495 606,602 450,465 
New York, Ontario and Western....... 101,779 156,564 107,107 
Lehigh and New England........... 221,346 99,038 169,811 
Motel. Wed. 0S oR TB ed 4,848,053 5,740,538 4,635,922 


WOMEN HAVE BEEN DRIVING men out of the coal mines, 
but we haven’t heard of the ladies preventing men from 
working in diamond mines.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Prepare for 6-Weeks Strike, Says Cushing; 
Predicts Panic Coal Prices 


T THEIR monthly dinner, Feb. 17, George Cushing told 

the purchasing agents of Detroit that they should buy 
enough coal to last during a strike of at least six weeks 
after April 1. They also were warned to get under con- 
tract for two or three years because panic prices are com- 
ing again as soon as business tries to become normal. 

His view is that the impending strike is inevitable 
because the burdens of unionism have become intolerable. 
He prophesies a return of panic coal prices—“1920 all over 
again’”—because the railways can’t carry the coal and 
can’t be improved in time to avoid’inflation. “The railways 
are dead—killed by regulation,” is the way he put it. 

Describing the progress of the union toward the point 
where it invites war from the operators, Mr. Cushing 
named these successive steps: 

(1) To make wages uniform at adjoining mines, and 
hence to make competition equal, the operators—years ago 
—encouraged the formation of a union. 

(2) To strengthen the union, the operators—years ago— 
conceded the closed shop and undertook to collect the union’s 
dues from the miners—granted the check-off. 

(3) The miners used the check-off to raise funds in 
one union field with which to fight a wage battle in another 
union field. 

(4) Wishing to perpetuate their monopoly of labor within 
a state, the miners—on the plea that it would save precious 
lives—persuaded several state Legislatures to pass a law 
saying that no man may work as a miner unless he has 
a certificate. The law provides that these certificates must 
be issued by union men only. 

(5) Having a monopoly of labor granted by contract and 
reinforced ‘by law, the miners knew that no strike breakers 
could be employed. Therefore they now strike periodically 
to enforce their demands. 

(6) By demanding, periodically, increases in pay and 
getting them through strikes, the miners boast openly that 
they will cause ownership of mines to become unattractive 
to capital. At that time the mines will be turned over 
to the miners, who will work them on a co-operative basis. 

(7) They seek national agreements because by striking 
the whole country on one day the demands will be granted 
more quickly. 

(8) They seek nationalization because: “We can get an 
increase of 15c. a ton from a fuel administrator in fifteen 
minutes, whereas we have to fight the operators three 
weeks to get 3c. a ton. 

“You and I know that there are issues to be decided 
which make a _ strike inevitable,” Mr. Cushing | said. 
“Therefore you men will soon see—unless someone performs 
a miracle or makes a monumental blunder—300,000 miners 
throw down their tools until a new wage contract is signed.” 

Concluding, Mr. Cushing said: 

“I mention these things because I want you to know 
that we—speaking of official America—have decided that 
the railroads are hopelessly ruined by regulation. If 
choice must be made—and the day of choosing is not far 
distant—we will allow the country to drift into the economic 
doldrums before we will admit that, politically, we made 
any mistakes by carrying regulation too far. 

“Applying all of this to your case, I mean to say: The 
railroads are dead beyond hope of immediate recovery. They 
are worse off now than they were two years ago, because 
they have not been maintained. Beginning at once, the 
business of the country—the tonnage—will begin rapidly 
to grow. In a very few months, it will have caught up 
with what it was in 1920. It will start toward what it 
should have been in 1921. It will try to catch up with 
its own actuarial prospects in 1925. Midway in that im- 
provement the growth of the nation’s business will stop 
because the railways will not be available to move what 
We can produce and sell. 

“What that is going to mean to your business and ours 
seems perfectly obvious. Your factories were rebuilt in 
major part out of the war profits. They were extended. 
Our coal mines were multiplied and improved out of war 
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profits. These business units are available and will want 
to work. The buying power of the people will soon be 
restored and they will want to buy. Everything will be 
set for an increase in tonnage, leaving, as customary, a 
recovery in price to follow more leisurely. 

“Then, the railroad blockade will stop midway the growth 
in tonnage. You and I know what will happen. When we 
stop tonnage growth without satisfying the demand, prices 
will begin to rise as buyers begin to compete for what can 
get through the traffic blockade. We will exactly reverse 
every lesson of our economic history. It will be the be- 
ginning, all over again, of 1920.” 


New Kenyon Bill Proposes Mining Board 
To Settle Wages, Hours and Conditions 


ARRYING out the recommendations embodied in his 

report on the West Virginia coal strike, Senator Kenyon, 
of Iowa, on Feb. 14 introduced in the Senate a bill provid- 
ing for the settlement of disputes in the coal mining indus- 
try by a National Coal Mining Board, to be composed of 
nine members. The proposed board would have head- 
quarters at Washington, its decisions would be based on a 
proposed industrial code recently enunciated by the Senator. 
The members of the board would be nominated and con- 
firmed by the President and serve 5-year terms, three each 
to represent the coal miners, the operators and the public. 
The union and operators’ representatives would be picked 
from six nominees suggested by the United Mine Workers 
and six suggested by the National Coal Association and 
the Anthracite Operators’ Association. 

In addition to providing for settlement of labor disputes 
along the lines followed by the present Railroad Labor 
Board in adjusting railroad difficulties, the bill would em- 
power the board to investigate questions relating to wages, 
heurs of labor and conditions and regularity of employ- 
ment, and to institute measures to stabilize the industry 
and regularize employment. Coal-mining disputes would 
be taken up by the board on request of the union or opera- 
tors or on petition of not less than 100 non-union miners. 
or on the board’s own motion, and the board would be 
required to render a decision in a dispute within 60 days 


after it assumes jurisdiction, unless extended by agreement. 


of the parties. 

The bill was referred to the Senate Labor Committee, of 
which Senator Kenyon is chairman, but it is hardly likely 
that the Senator will be able to obtain action on it before 
he retires to become a federal judge, which probably will be 
about the latter part of February. 


Labor Department Report Blames Union for 


Distress in West Virginia Coal Fields 


NIONISM is the cause of troubles, unemployment and 

family distress in the West Virginia coal fields, accord- 
ing to the report of the Department of Labor conciliators 
to Secretary Davis, transmitted to the President. The 
investigation followed recent reports by union leaders of 
suffering among the miners and their families. No recom- 
mendation is made for government assistance, it being 
stated that conditions will unravel themselves within a 
month or 60 days. 

“The question of the open shop is the crux of the West 
Virginia conditions,” the report says. “Owing to the 
dullness of the coal market many men are out of work. As 
a result of no work there are some cases of poverty and 
a few cases of destitution. Careful investigation revealed 
no cases of starvation. No evictions of miners’ families 
have been forced by the mine owners. Some notices were 
given verbally or orally to families that they would have 
to move, however, and as a result of these notices 110 
families gave up possession of their homes. The companies 
assured the investigators that there would be no evictions 
that would impose hardships, although eventually all of 
their houses would be needed for men working in the 
mines.” Charity is relieving cases requiring need. Many 
of the miners have resumed work under the 1917 wage scale. 
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Thick Vein Freeport Operators Announce 
Wage Reduction of 34 Per Cent for April 1 


ALTER L. CALVERLEY, president of the Union 

Collieries Co. and chairman of the wage-scale com- 
mittee on the Thick Vein Freeport Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation, recently announced that, effective April 1, the wage 
scale paid in the mines operated by that association would 
be reduced an average of 34 per cent. The scale will be 
as follows: 


Contract Rates Per Ton of 2,000 Lb., Mine-Run: 
Pick mining in rooms, entries and stumps where pillars 

PC OMUL EWI VrITIA CHING nye ac cn fetc ae Ac oe cic c oc cates $0.65 
ick mining invsolid: pillar work... 6th 62. ee ead 0.58 
Cutting iniwide sor narrow. Works a. Wowie sos areca odes 0.071 
PEE IME WAGE TOT NATTOW WOPIK:,.0 6c jee ie) ovece sleusl » vie vt guavale 0.446 

Yardage Rates: 
PRSUEIE MCHITVeVATCS ss Ta ek eH akc cele cen cle ts edhe te ae wa 0.1642 
PACA PE ENVUL VES SINMIEH SILL, oie s hMalous «oe cle be ales Salticles 0.3960 
mandinementrye dOUDIE Shift. toc Sae ks ccc coe ces ws ve 0.5120 

Day Wages per 8-Hour Day: 
CNURPE RISO TIMING MEME A, Told. s sac' ad Lateleic he ad dow c coles sab oe a ses 4.60 
Motormen’s helpers, skilled wiremen, tracklayers, bottom 

ecagers, drivers, trip riders, water haulers, timbermen, 

shotfirers, skilled pipemen, bratticemen, skilled work- 

SUS CUM ees ete als aie ceiap siete tire ie a heratote le te iiele a vt atal eral ete ee 6 4.50 
Bottom cagers’ helpers, pumpers (except where agreement 

Ton ave vat ne mMOntoe is: tt (SfleCt))..ceccrsnclcieue »,uercbeiene ious oelore 4.30 
Wiremen helpers, tracklayers’ helpers, timbermen’s help- 

PYeVeTINCTUCIT PCLDEPS «cuss siete clan suc © ge ops.o epeds’ ss. niced, oe) aus 4.25 
CALE SUN VST "5 oo vaitig ERE Shan EP ae ee 4.10 
All unspecified inside common labor and dumpers....... 3.50 
EIAANNL RNAP Re Sate soc ook cteeraintenalele arars eietets eee aleleiGie «0 sie ese 3.50 
Minimum ,outside day labor and pushers............... 3.25 
BUR rat Cs ok eae otis ana Ts tiles) <. of suk sates, sila) sie bale ® o(8) 9. 2-s'si'6 2.00 


All unspecified dead work, 30 per cent reduction from 1921 scale. 


Mr. Calverley stated that as federal Judge Anderson had 
declared the check-off illegal the association did not con- 
sider it necessary to take it under advisement. 


Local Wage Scales Predicted for Northern 
West Virginia and Upper Potomac Fields 


OLLOWING the announcement made a few days ago by 
the Monongahela Coal Association that there would be 
a reduction in wages at the 65 or more mines represented 
in the association, on Feb. 8 notices were posted at the 
various mines on Scotts Run carrying into effect the an- 
nouncement and conveying the information that the adjust- 
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ment would amount to a reduction of from 31 to 54 per cent 
as compared with the present scale of wages paid. Members 
of the Monongahela Valley Association are the first to take 
any action in concert in northern West Virginia, but other 
associations in the northern part of the state are expected 
to follow suit between now and April 1 and it is not believed 
that there will be any effort to hold any conference with the 
United Mine Workers looking to a new scale. y 

Although no agreement has been reached between the 
United Mine Workers and the operators in the Upper 
Potomac field and although it is doubtful if any such agree- 
ment will be reached, the belief is generally entertained that 
there will be an agreement between the various mine owners 
in this region and the miners, acting independently of the 
union, on a scale which will permit the mines or many of 
them to resume operations, this belief being based on the 
fact that the union has never been as strongly intrenched 
in the Upper Potomac territory as in other union fields. 


eles Congress to Probe Coal Mining 


GENERAL investigation of the coal-mining industry 

is proposed in a resolution introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Representative Robsion, of Kentucky. 
He seeks remedial legislation for the present paralyzed con- 
dition of the industry and the collapse of the export coal 
trade. His resolution directs the House Mines and Mining 
Committee or a subcommittee thereof to investigate the 
“conditions prevailing in the coal mining industries of the 
United States, with particular reference to the paralysis of 
this industry, the cause of Great Britain being able to ship 
her coal to the United States and the destruction of the ex- 
port coal trade of the United States; also with particular 
reference to the state of unemployment in said industry,. 
destitution among miners in this industry, and the condi- 
tion of the workers in the said industry, and to recommend 
remedial legislation based upon such investigation. 


THE PLACE AT WHICH the annual convention of the 
National Coal Association will be held will be decided at 
a meeting of the association’s directors to be held in 
Washington March 2. It is improbable that the date of 
the convention will be fixed at this meeting of the directors, 
due to the uncertainties as to the labor situation. It is not 
probable that the convention would be held with a strike in 
progress. 


UTAH HAD 3,725 COAL-MINE OPERATIVES when the 1920 cen- 
sus was taken. This compares with 2,318 in 1910. 





Wage Scale in Ten Competing Districts with Nine Average and Compared 
With Present and 1916 Hocking Scale 


(CONTRIBUTED BY GEORGE M. JONES CO.) 


North- Southern 
—Hazard— eastern Appal- Poca- Tug New ——Hocking —— 
ee No. 4 No.7 Elkhorn Harlan Kentucky achian hontas River Thacker River Average Present 1916 
Mining rates, per ton: 
Wick mining, FUD-Of-MINEF oe. soy Hee ery pee ess nd ce $0.61 SOM ee et, PROPERTY | @ ured oes, Bc coer ft Biss eA $1.1164 $0.6764 
Machine cutting inrooms........ $OL17> $0.11 $0.06 0.12 Oat en ae 2 te Re tok ee $0.1071 $0.1145 0.14 0.0740 
Machine cutting in entries... ..... 0.17 0.11 0.07 0.13 OMI Zeer ee ee SPR 4 eS 0.1071 0.1178 0.1790 0.1024 
BOaGiIng iN TOOIIS: . acs. carte itr as 0.60 0.50 0.45 0.49 OS45 Gee a) | bed Seek Eo PA re 0.4732 0.4940 0.80 0.4260 
Loading in entries. 0.60 0.52 0.48 0.54 ULCoe) <7 Oe Sh Pee eo Gs4732) 7 Os01 0.9290 0.5194 
Inside day labor, ‘per ‘hour: 
raaklSvers.;, ...; Awe A i Bobo. he 0.56 0.555 0.60 0.58 $0.48 $0.55 $0.55 $0.55 0.57 0.554 0.9375 0.372 
Tracklayers’ helpers............. 0.48 0.475 0.43 0.45 0.43 0.35 0.35 0.374 0.52 0.43 0.906 0.344 
Wrappers boya:.. MMi. se: Oe28Si teak) tt a: 0.25 0.35 0.25 0.25 0.35 deere 0.33 0.32 0.50 0.175 
vappers}.ald men.76.t% eae hg Ween Ag ake 3s ne tin 94 -& bes sto Se reer ee ae ON675 0.20 
Bottom cagers, drivers, trip riders. 0.511 0.525 0.43 0.54 0.43 0.50 0.45 0.50 0.533 0.49 0.9375 Ou37'2 
Snappers on gathering locomotives 0.511 0.523 0.50 0.54 0. 43 0.60 0.45 0.50 0.534 0.51 0.9375 0.372 
Water haulers, machine haulers. . . 0.40 0.475 0.40 0.35 0.40 0.35 0.35 0.374 0.51 0.40 0.9375 0.372 
ADETINON «, 54-<.<,¢scuxanie ao a trace 0.56 0.545 0.60 0.58 0.48 0.55 0.45 0.50 0.51 0.53 0.9375," 101372 
Pipemen for compressed air plants. 0.48 0.545 0.43 0.58 0.43 0.55 0.45 0.50 0.583 0.504 0.93 0.365 
PV Wemen eos... see No 0.56 0.545 0.43 0.58 0.43 0.55 0.45 0.50 0.583 0.51 0.9375 0.372 
WIGCOFITIOD,S cone ee Sak eens 0.56 0.555 0.60 0.58 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.55 0.584 0.55 0.9375 + 02372 
Other inside labor, unclassified... . 0.40 0.475 0.40 0.35 0.40 0.35 0.35 0.374 0.51 0.40 0.906 0.344 
Outside day lab<r, per hour: 
Pirst biacksnith:..7 ca. <n esta. 0.64 0.605 0.60 0.65 0.50 0.60 0.50 0.57 0.623 0.59 0.97 0.41 
GBD CUSIACK SIGH amen CE ea get Me pe Citi ecm ception Paks Pe batt Re Nec ent tem niente ah oer oe yy 0.93 0.37 
Blacksmith, helpers............. 0.448 0.515 0.45 0.40 O.45a 1 dew ee 0.54 0.464 0.906 0.344 
SD ARTVOIXE OES pao exis icgos 145, EE 0.52 0.555 0.48 0.45 0.48 0.55 0.45 0.44 0.57 0.50 0.93 0.37 
Dumpers and trimmers.......... 0.48 0.515 0.48 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.52 0.44 0.906 0.344 
Greasers and couplers. . 0.28 0.465 0.33 0.35 0.33 0.25 0.35 0525 0.31 0.324 0.6325 0.265 


The Upper Pulomae ‘Coal i apk bitte refuses to recognize any scale for that district. 


making their own scale adjustments. 


The Virginia Coal Operator’s Association has no working scale, operators 


Logan County, West Virginia has no recognized scale, each operator being free to act in scale adjustments. 
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Weekly Review 


AUTION and conservation seem to be the guiding 
CG: influence of the coal buyer lately. The majority 
of consumers are waiting for clearer indications 
of the strike emergency before stocking up too heavily. 
although buying is heavier, the market lacks the snap 


that characterized it earlier in the month. ° Business 
now being done is on a more hesitant basis, as the pros- 
pect of a lower delivered price after the wage contro- 
versy is settled is too attractive an outlook for the rank 
and file of buyers to lay in the reserves that the trade 
is urging upon them. 


SMALLER CONSUMERS RELUCTANT TO STOCK 


The major portion of the increasing production is 
going to the storage piles of railroads and utilities. 
Smaller consumers are deterred by the developments of 
the miners’ convention from following a like policy. A 
strike may be short lived, but the idea of taking steps 
to adequately protect fuel supply is a wise policy. Even 
though pre-strike prices are likely to be reduced, the 
difference in cost—which may be termed fuel insurance 
—is not likely to be heavy; is inconsequential in fact 
compared with the industrial losses which would be 
incurred by a long and demoralizing interruption of 
operations because of a lack of fuel. 

Quotations are showing no great tendency to increase. 
The supply of available coal is still equal to all demands 
and there is not the slightest sign of a scarcity. Non- 
union operators point to their portion of the present 
spot tonnage moving as an indication of their ability 
to supply the needs of the market in the event of a 
union shutdown. Coal Age index of spot bituminous 
coal prices stands at 182 for the week ended Feb. 29, 
as compared with 183 for the previous week. 

Good coal-burning weather has enlivened the retail 
anthracite trade. Dealers’ stocks were entirely 
adequate to care for this increased business and they 
are reordering very cautiously. Mines are still unable 
to obtain much forward business and there has been a 


further softening of domestic quotations. Demand for 
steam sizes is still good, but heavier production has 
halted the upward trend of independent quotations. 
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BITUMINOUS 


Production of soft coal during the week ended Feb. 11 was 
10,326,000 net tons, according to the Geological Survey. This 
is an increase of 620,000 tons over the preceding week’s 
figure and the highest of the coal year with the exception 
of last October, when an impetus was felt, due to the 
threatened railroad strike. The present production rate is 
sufficient to allow considerable tonnage to flow into reserve. 
A further increase in output is presaged by early reports of 
loadings last, week. 

All-rail movement to New England showed a further in- 
crease during the week ended Feb. 11. Shipments were 
3,678 cars, as compared with 3,531 cars the week preceding. 
Railroads are taking more tonnage but the spot market is 
greatly restricted by the activities of Hampton Roads 
shippers. 

Dumpings for all accounts at Hampton Roads were 295,- 
925 net tons during the week ended Feb. 16, an increase 
of 40,000 tons from the week before. Bunkers and coast- 
wise tonnage are heavier but the export market stagnation 
still continues. Accumulations at the piers are increasing, 
as shippers are anticipating better demands as the Strike 
period nears. 

Middle Western markets have shown more activity. Much 
of the enormous tonnage passing threugh the Cincinnati 
gateway has been destined for Chicago, where disposition 
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Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
1921—1922 1920—1921 
Jan. 28 (5) 
Feb. 4 (6) 
Feb. 11 (a) 
Daily average 
Coal yeariecc cee: 360, 759,000 
Daily av. coal yr... 1; 358, 000 
ANTHRACITE 
1,811,000 
1,822,000 
74, 270, 000 
COKE 





474,440,000 
1,779,000 








1,985,000 
2,048,000 
77,948,000 


Feb. 4 
Feb. 11 De: 
Coal year.. 


1922 
122,000 


1921 
234,000 
128,000 228,000 
705,000 1,505,000 


(2) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from last year- 


Febs 4 f70hos asta? 
Feb. 11 (a) 
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has been made at low figures. To meet this non-union com- 
petition and to induce stocking of retail coal, southern Illi- 
nois operators have reduced their domestic prices. Steam 


ceals are in good position and quotations show an upward 
tendency. Many producers are sold up on steam sizes to 
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April 1 and non-union sources of supply are being investi- 
gated. 

North Atlantic line business is holding fairly well, but 
Eastern centers report a relaxation in the amount of ton- 
nage closed. Much coal is on the way on consignment and 
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some distress tonnage is likely unless the buying spurt is 
resumed shortly. In the Northwest the docks are making 
strenuous efforts to reduce their inevitable carryover, but, 
aside from a domestic spurt caused by wintry weather, are 
moving only a slightly increased tonnage. 

The number of freight cars idle because of business condi- 
tions totaled 467,997 on Feb. 8, compared with 489,842 on 
Jan. 31, a reduction of 21,845 cars. Of this total, 171,338 
represented the number of idle freight cars in need of re- 
pairs in excess of the number normally regarded as being in 
bad order. Surplus coal cars numbered 123,119, or a reduc- 
tion of 22,794 within the same period. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of anthracite continued to increase in the 
second week of February. The output was 1,822,000 net 
tons, as compared with 1,811,000 in the week preceding. The 
better production was made possible by a cold weather spurt 
in the retail trade, although household buying is still on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Retailers are not reordering heavily 
and April 1 will see stocks at the minimum. Independent 
quotations are softening, as it is becoming difficult to find a 
market for all domestic sizes. Steam prices, which have 
had an upward trend, have been halted, as the increased 
output has eased the scarcity of steam sizes. However, these 
coals continue in good demand. 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 
































Market Jan. 23 Feb. 6 igre 13 a 20 Market Jan. 23 Feb.6 Feb. 13 Feb. 20 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922. 1922 1922 22+ Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $3.30 $3.25 ee $3. he a Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... $1.20 $1.35 $1.35 $1.25@$1.40 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus.... 2.15 .2.15 1.90 Wn 00@ 2 0 Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 3.00 3.00 3.10 0@ 3.25 
Pocahontas screenings.... Columbus.... 1.50 1.30 1.40 1.40@ 1.65 Pitts. No. 8minerun...... Cleveland.... 1.90 2.00 1.95 1.95@ 2.00 
Pocahontas lump..... -..- Chicago..... 2.85 3.00 3.15 2.75@ 3.50 Pitts. No. 8screenings..... Cleveland.... 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.60@ 1.70 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... 2S 2.00 ee I25 1676 O@. 2550 
nen lump.. — ar a ae 3.00@ 3.25 Midwest 
oeahontas mine run. .... ancinna : . : 1.75 Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.00@ 3.6 
Fecogarsmeemaes< Geameat 148) 1 yh ay Ree Mam MES ES ES FS ewe ae 
seees . sarees : : : . . anklin, screenings... icago..... Z . 00 IX .15@ 2.25 
en ee van. ee a: yo sips Leneal MI. lump. ....... Chicago. . ... 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.73@ 3.25 
: : : . : entra mine run..... icago , ‘ 2.25@ 2.50 
Somerset mine run....... 1.80 1.90 1.90 1.75@ 2.00 — i Z 
Bool | (Navy Standard)... NewYork... 3.20 2.85 500 2:73@ 3.25 Geptal Vein lump...) Pissed Pees as ees se toe one 
Pool | Navy Standard)... Philadelphia. 3.00 3.05 3.05 2.85@ 3.25 Ind. 4th Vein mine run. . Chicago ae en 2255 2.50 2.50 2.35@ 2 65 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Baltimore . 2.40 oo 2.60 2.50@ 2.60 Ind. 4th Vein screenings... . Chicago Rav oreks 1.85 1.85 1.90 1. 8@ 2°10 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.25 2.35 2.45 2.20@ 2.75 Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago. .... 2.95 2.95 2.80 2.60@ 3.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low ae Philadelphia. 2.30 2.40 2.45 2.20@ 2.65 Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2:20 2.25 2.25 2.10@ 2.40 
Pool ° (se er. Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 2.10 2.20 2.30 2.15@ 2.85 Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.65 1.55 1.65 1.65@ 1.85 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New York... 2.10 2.05 2.10 1.90@ 2:25 Standard lump........... St. Louis..... 2.75 2.90 2.90 2.50@ 3.00 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia. 2.00 2.10 2.10 1.95@ 2.20 dard mi -. St. Loui i j i } ; 
Standard mine run....... t. Louis... 1.95 1.90 1.90 1.85@ 2.00 
oe 2 al aired Vol.) ee oe ae bach re ae 6a ob pisndard pg NP Se Louis... Wa 1.00 1.05 1.10@ 1.25 
9) . . io . 2 5 
Pool |! (Low Vol}..°.... Philadelphia. eae ea Coat CMe Petri < Touevile baste te Ce 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.70 1.85 1.75 1.75 West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.05 1.15 1.25 1.15@ 1.60 
High-Volatile, Eastern 
South and Southwest 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... New York... 14.45 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 Ann ag 
Pool ot64 (Gas and arte Philadelphia.. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham.. 2.75 2.90 2.90 2.75@ 3.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St)... Baltimore... 1140 1.45 1:40 1:35@ 1°50 Pee ioe tentnen tT Is On een ce he a 
Pittsburgh se’d. gas...... ittsburgh... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.60@ 2.70 : aon a: . : : U . 
Pittsburgh minerun (St.).. Pittsburgh... 2:15 2:15 2115 2.10@ 2120 §-B. i, lump.......... Pouiey Mang: 2.70 2.90 2:13) 2.50@ 2,76 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.75 1.65 1.65 1.60@ 1.70 8% aed Semmes aT Voie 2 1.55 1.45 1.65 1.50@ 1.65 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.60 2.65 2.65 2.50@ 2.80 S. E. Ky. screenings...... ouisville.... 1.25 1.15 1.15 1.10@ 1.30 
Kanawha mine run.... Columbus.... 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.50@ 1.85 8. E. Ky. lump Stel p ists bile a.0 Cincinnati. 46 2.65 2.90 2.65 2.25@ 2.75 
zeus screenings...... Columbus.... 1.15 1.30 1.35 1.20@ 1.40 S. E. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati... 1.45 1.45 1.65 ae 1.60 
W. Va. Splint lump Cincinnati 2:50 2.55 2.65 2.95@ 2.50 8. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 1.05 0.85 1.05 1.00@ 1.20 
W.Va. eps Minin t ee Gincininatie ; 2.25 2.00 1.85@ 2°25 Kansas jamp ELG SME Ase Kansas City.. 4.75 5.00 5.00 5.00 
W. Va. mine run.. Pane so Cincinnatiten 1.400.145 1.60 1.85@ 1.65 Kansas mine run. .. Kansas Phe 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Ww. Va. screenings. . es Cincinnati... 1.10 1.10 1.30 1.10@ 1.85 Bian ames : bessbaee pact at 502.50 2.50 2.50 
Hocking lump........... Olumbus.... 2.60 2.65 2.75 2.50@ 2.80 ross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
Hocking pinaeee Aton Te. Columbus... 1.90 1.75 1.90 1.950 2.00 +Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ttalses. 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 
Market Freight Feb. 6, 1922 Feb. 13, 1922 Feb. 20, 1922+ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
POKON Sah bicieysiecccus's New York....... $25.6 e ee... 2). ae STAOOD SI 120 end ene ReCOe S73 R Depth: hae wed Yt. $7.60@$7.75 
re elphia 2 2.66 $7.00@$7.50 7.75@ 7.85 $7.00@ $7.50 7.75@ 7 $7.00@ 7.50 7.75@ 7.85 
MiG@acae cine oiceecaree New York...... < 2.61 7.50@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.7 US 7. $3 7.25@ 7.76 7.60@ 7.75 
POU Bie casas <ic.dieeledrays Philadelphia. ‘ 2.66 7.15@ 7.75 115 7.15@ 7.75 7.15@ 7.75 kar bs, 
Hig @ eters ssc haedenes Chicago......... 5.63 7.50* 6.95* 7.50* 7 40* 7.50* 7. 40* 
Stove. ¥..... ‘ New York....... 2.61 7.85@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 
ere: : ‘ Foladetphis sree cares 15 oa iC 15 LEAS Pied fad eg Ge tae 
Bickes Seanighauaies 4 CAZO nc ds 0a. ; : : , ; : . 60* 
ons ee Oe A ee a 
OBTUSE. coccccscsene elphia...... : ; 4 : 3 : . : ; ‘ My 
Chestntit 2.6.0.4 10-65% Chicago......... 5.63 (BY Eh 7.20* To1D= 7.60* 7.75* 7.60* 
1 Ae ee New York........ 2.47 5.00@ 5.75 6.05@ 6.45 5.00@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.50 5.00@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.50 
PAG ros aait ntoateratan tons Philadelphia...... 2.38 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 
POR ecient a CBSO... Sense were 5.63 6. 10* 5.60* 6. 10* 6. 10* 6. 10* 6. 10* 
Baskehest No. : are New York....... 2.47 3.00@ 3.50 3.50 3.00@ 3.60 3.50 8.00@ 3.50 3.50 
Buckwheat No. 1..... ees 2.38 2.50@ 3.25 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 
Ri de Ae aide New York....... 2.47 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 
Philadelphia. 2.38 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 2.00@ 2.25 2.50 
New York....... 2.47 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 
hiladelphia...... 2.38 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 1.00@ 1.75 1.50 1.25@ 1.75 1.50 
New York....... pA Y ee ad Pee 20 ee i> Pts eMac iet.c PMANICN 0401) iia fe eae ane aie 2.00@ 2.50 





*Net tons, f.o. b. mines. 





tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declixes in italics. 
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Coal Age Index, 182, Week of Feb. 20, 1922. Average spot price 
for same period, $2.20. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
eent of the total output of the United States, weighted in accord- 
ance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with respect to the 
tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus obtained 
was compared with the average for the twelve months ended June, 
1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report on ‘Prices 
of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,’ published by the Geological Survey 
and the War Industries Board. The result is a series of index 
numbers, plotted in the above diagram. 
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COKE 


Beehive coke production was 128,000 net tons in the week 
ended Feb. 11, an increase of 6,000 tons over the previous 
week. Connellsville operators report a peculiar situation; 
there is no demand for coal even in the face of a strike, 
while the coke market is active and the call is increasing. 
Prices have stiffened all around. 


MONTHLY OUTPUT OF BYPRODUCT AND BEEHIVE COKE (a) 


(Net Tons) 

By product Beehive Total 

January. chee eee eee Be ce Pa 2,278,000 1,137,000 3,415,000 
HE ag ti BA Me Ay erie Bas 9 ae Be Be 1,888,000 865,000 2,753,000 
March. . Lh del OE RES 1,772,000 575,000 2,347,000 
April 32 Sea APE AP ek Meir cree. 1,519,000 328,000 1,847,000 
BY. ot Die cee Bid RICE AE i Gh ee 1,590,000 300,000 1,890,000 
JUNOT NES, Le ee ee ae ae ee ee 1,408,000 232,000 1,640,000 
July s baci Ade cepectac Ane eect 1,297,000 180,000 1,477,000 
Augusta. E Reo: corer Rr eae eee trae 1,383,000 248,000 1,631,000 
September: vse. eine. hee ae ees 1,423,000 289,000 1,712,000 
Octobeta-iieicbiinds ee ea ee ee 1,734,000 416,000 2,150,000 
November. i. .8 bo ester eaters ane 1,766,000 477,000 2,243,000 
Decemberiion. seek coe lock eee ae 1,860,000 514,000 2; 374, 000 
Totalali92 Weiter. stastiee 2-cxc taste aarti 19,918,000 5,561,000 25,479,000 
Monthiy-averag@ced.c son wolisniiat. meee 1,660,000 463,000 2,123,000 
January, 1922.. 1,903,000 496,000 2,399,000 


(a) Hantedea screenings AS breeze. 

To make the coke produced in January it is est mated that 3,517,000 tons of 
coal were used, little more than half of what is required when business is most 
active. 


ESTIMATED MONTHLY CONSUMPTION OF COAL FOR 
MANUFACTURE OF COKE. 


(Net Tons) 

Consumed in Consumed in Total 

Byproduct Beehive Coal 
Ovens Ovens Consumed 
1917 monthly average..............:. 2,625,000 4,354,000 6,979,000 
1918 monthly average...0..1.5.00.5-- 3,072'000 4,014,000 7,086,000 
1919 monthly average................ 2,988,000 2,478,000 5,466,000 
1920 monthly average................ 3,684,000 2,665,000 6,349,000 
1921, monthly average: i2 icc. «ce. - 2,385,000a 731,000a 3,116,000 
OctoberAl9Z 1a. kee es ...  2,491,000a 656,0004a 3,147,000 
November;) 192 1% 3c eves ti. eee ee 2,538,000a 752,000a 3,290,000 
December: 192 (fee os ieee cee 2,672,000a 811,000a 3,483,000 
January, 1922. oe 2,735,000a 782, 000a 3,517,000 


(a) Aah a Sield dt in merchantable coke of 69.6 per cent of the coal charged in 
byproduct ovens, and 63.4 per cent in beehive ovens. 





Foreign Market 


And Export News 





Bengal ist Rs. 35 per ton; Bengal 
Good 2nd Rs. 29/8; Bengal 2nd Rs. 
27; English coal Rs. 38. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended, 
Feb. 16, 1922 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 


For Canada: 
peta 8.S. Skanderborg, for St. Johns, 


Tons 


| 


Am. $6. Carib, for Bridgetown, N. S. 2) 193 


ITALY—Cardiff steam first is .quoted 
at 38s. 9d. on the Genoa market, accord- 
ing to a cable to Coal Age. This is a 
continuation of the increase noted last 
week, when a price of 38s. was reported. 


BELGIUM—The coal market is suf- 
fering from a feeling of uneasiness 
though prices are unchanged. Prices 
for coke, on the other hand, are firm 
as the result of heavy demands from 


France and Luxemburg. Moreover 
production cannot keep pace with 
demand. 


SPAIN—Resumption of work in the 
Asturian coal mines has been accom- 
panied by a revival of activity in the 
coal market. Quotations at the pit- 
head are: Screened, 62 pesetas, large, 
59, small gas, 35 and small steam 33. 
The problem of the future customs 
duties on coal is causing the govern- 
ment much anxiety. Coalowners are 
demanding duties which shall compen- 
sate for the difference in price between 
Spanish and foreign coal. At the re- 
auest of the Associations of Leén and 
Palencia the government has granted 
on all coal or coke despatched by sea 
the bounty of five pesetas allotted 
primarily to the Asturian product. 


InpDIA—The Indian Mining Federa- 
tion has advocated before the Fiscal 
Commission the imposition of an im- 
port duty on Rs. 5 per ton on coal in 
order to protect Indian coal against 
Welsh, Japanese and Natal coals. The 
coal market is steady. The supply of 
Bengal coal is inadequate owing to 
railway difficulties. The rates are: 


For Cuba: 
Br. Schr. W. N. Reinhardt, for Santo 
DOMINGO | cije chaise Gare oe ee eee 435 
Dan. S.S. Maersk, for Nuevitas........ 1,978 


FROM PHILADELPHIA: 
For Brazil: 
S.S. Otho, for Rosario..... ole Sudrepslfehopa eee 
For Cuba: 
Dan. S.S. Olaf L. Kongstad, for Havana.... 
Br. S.S. Kinchley, for Havanide.. a eee 





Amount and Value of British Coal Exports, December and 
Calendar Year of 1913, 1920 and 1921 








— 





1913 1920 
Anthracite....... 249,496 168,919 
Steam aes. cee 4,588,444 1,765,959 
Gas tc . ae 980,548 292,991 
Household........ 134,384 10,124 
Other sorts....... 276,581 64,083 
Totalictn -Aaee 6,229,453 2,302,076 

————- Quantity (Gross Tons) 

1913 1920 
Anthracite........ 2,976,389 1,641,190 
Steam. fas.cese 53,618,922 20,137,411 
Gas.. ee ee 11,527,686 2,204,571 
Households: 40-0. 1,769,719 76,059 
Other sorts....... 3,507,402 872,622 
Totalnectepetee 73,400,118 24,931,853 





Quantity (Gross Tons) 

















December 
Value 
1921 1913 1920 1921 
221,879 £196,573 £693,140 £525,545 
3,188,391 3,232,360 7,264,081 3,711,596 
675,593 637,705 1,101,479 862,403 
56,615 89,525 47,730 74,437 
167,684 173,104 238,259 191,980 
4,309,162 £4,329,267 £9,344,689 £5,365,961 
Calendar Year 
Value 
1921 1913 1920 1921 
1,463,668 £2,374, 353 £5,400,251 £3,718,767 
18,372,185 37,8456 46 82,194,605 30,789,029 
3,740,744 7,154,427 8,682,503 6,795,552 
228,246 1,164,088 235,082 374,448 
855,709 2,188,838 3,114,705 1,273,795 
24,660,552 £50,727,252 £99,627,146  £42,951,591 
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British Prices Stiffen with Heavier Export 
Demand; Production Continues Good 


British production during the week 
ended Feb. 4, 1922, was 4,803,000 gross 
tons, according to a cable to Coal Age, 
as compared with 4,739,000 tons in the 
previous week. 

Exports for January were 4,021,000 
tons, a substantial increase, when com- 
pared with January of a year ago, but 
about 300,000 tons less than the figure 
for December, 1921. 

South Wales activities are increas- 
ing. Inquiries for contracts over 
twelve months are heard and prices are 
stiffening. The East Coast market is 
active and advancing. February is sold 
up, but so far there is little offering 
for March. 

Quite a number of inquiries continue 
to come into the Newcastle coal market, 
where a greatly improved tone is evi- 
dent. Observers are confident that the 
worst is now over and that a period of 
comparative prosperity is ahead. 

Inquiries in this district are for gas 
coals for the Gothenburg gas works, 
the Bordeaux gas works, the Aarhuus 
gas works and the Svendborg gas 
works. The Gothenburg and Aarhuus 
plants are each asking for 6,000 tons 
of best Durham during the next two 
months, and the Svendborg, 2,000 tons 
of the same variety. The French rail- 
roads are in the market for large sup- 
plies of coking coals. 

Employment in north England is good 
but influenza has rendered a consider- 
able proportion of miners idle. In 
Scotland the industry is very active. 
A feature has been the much improved 
demand for industrial coals of all kinds 
for home consumption. The miners are 
working with a will and are exhibiting 
far more energy than has been ap- 
parent for over a year. 





Increased Prices for German Coal 


A general increase in coal prices 
has been decided upon by the Reichs- 
Kohlenverband and the grand com- 
mittee of the Reichskohlenrat. The 
increase on hard coal in the principal 
basins is 50 to 61 marks per ton and 
on lignite coal 10.80 to 15 marks per 
ton, not including tax. 

In a statement issued by the man- 
agement of the Berlin Municipal Gas 
Works and bearing upon the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the import 
of British coal, attention is called to 
the fact that imports would render the 
increase of Berlin gas prices necessary. 
German coal is quoted at 635 marks 














while the corresponding price of 
British coal is 1,370 marks. If there 
were any guaranty, the statement pro- 
ceeds, that the quality of British coal 
were still the same as before the war, 
this difference would constitute a less 
weighty factor inasmuch as gas works 
are being supplied with large quantities 
of German coal wholly unsuited for 
gas production. Unfortunately,' British 
coal of pre-war quality is unobtainable. 





French Coal Imports in November, 1921 


Coal Tons 
Great Britain. see ceebtee iat ee seaeess 1,064,082 
Belgium... 25. pee ow bees wih wien 254,942 
United States:/. ho s-eemscies 0-6 ols» 12,362 
Germany ¥s fase os get ule 512,187 
Sarre). 5.00). ee is lel tet 1,575,653 
Other countries fees ~ sk oot ee 40,931 

LOtal ssp cee eicie weeks wee 3,460,157 

Coke 
Bélgiuni: se. «ect e eet: auc ce al vas 14,478 
Great Britain eco eee ac et ok ase. 3,276 
Germany: 4c ad ee ae ren deh os 309,578 
Other countries = cp mebes ss cokes aes: 430 

Total). ic, /. chat saeaitle is deel 327,762 

Briquets 
Great, Britain cy emai = hols hl in 17,508 
Belgium. : .2.ceeee tat cccars ses 70,715 
Germany® i So eer es ecsic esas 37,807 
Othercountriesi: + aenmins oseg ee ee cls 57 

(Dotal ous. oe we a eee 126,087 





Hamption Roads Pier Situation 
7~—Week Ended—, 


Feb.9 Feb. 16 

N. W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Cars on, hand cavemen +). 2,760 2,400 
Tons) On Dandy oseeterete sco ote 155,953 140,000 
TONS: GUMPECCa nccaie sais. 92,576 137,394 
TOnNNALe WAICINIS rete < + 16,450 7,090 


Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 


Garson) hands). eile 1,452 »DLT 
‘FONS (Ol Nand carters, 3s 72,600 75,850 
AGN) GUMIPECG Ws. ereeheraks 25055 72,655 75,090 


Tonnage waiting 
Cc. & O. Piers, Newport News: 


Cars: om bande. « sects. 1,371 1,499 
TONS On) DANG waters cette vi 68,550 74,950 
Tons: GUMPCA Maa deere. <i 61,714 an Eyes 
Tonnage waiting ........ phy sista PR Eee 





Hampton Roads Accumulation 
Increases 


Business was comparatively dull last 
week with shipments to West Indies 
and New England still moving but at 
only a moderate rate. Bunkers were in 
fair demand, and prices were soft on all 
grades. 

Accumulations were increasing, 
dealers laying in extra supplies in an- 
ticipation of mine strike troubles in 
other parts of the country. Dumpings 
for the week, also, were slightly in ex- 


















including coal taxes, f.o.b. Berlin, cess of the week before. 
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Discontinuance of the Lambert’s 
Point Coal Exchange had no effect on 
the handling of coal, and dumpings at 
the N. & W. piers continued to lead in 
volume. 

Evidence of increased business in 
anticipation was seen in the fact that 
several concerns here have extended 
their service, while two new concerns 
during the week have opened branch 
offices at this port. 





Destination of British Coal Exports, 
December, 1913, 1920, and 1921 


Gross Tons 





—————_—- December 
————- Quantity 
Country 1913 1920 1921 
Tons Tons Tons 
IRGSSIA fo-,6o felee «be 400,315 10,314 12,448 
Hwedennccee eas 379,522 80,582 233,390 
Norway 201,951 54,505 147,945 
Denmark......... 294,685 86,462 307,685 
Germany i os, 655,841 11,062 158,377 
Netherlands...... 148,598 63,696 371,357 
Belgium\anacts.. 140,761 21,164 204,717 
Hran@6.s.2.).a21-<... 1,099,595:051,072,515' 1,233,993 
Portugal (se. 114,212 21,074 41,991 
Azores and 
Madeira...... 2a 2,586 4,447 
SPAIN. heehee kets 201,834 74,060 132,211 
Canary Islands... . 92,024 43,375 27,910 
Ptaly a steas r4. 802,488 281,967 494,121 
Austrian sas asc Le 857.28 53255) eet. sae 
Hungary......... J alae eee. 
Greecesttie. 3. as 61,042 7,714 15,305 
Algeria seme oea.e 107,169 47,094 74,529 
French West Africa 6,322 16,753 2,948 
Portugese 
Wt Africati. We 19,187 20:71 22 4 et eatee 
Chile 1s oo se ie 46,523 1,699 112 
Brazil : 155,208 18,587 56,915 
Urigisvar aoe 66,143 12,719 49,565 
Argentine Republic 380,859 38,646 209,120 
Channel Islands... 14,636 8,357 14,703 
Gibraltar. 33,703 65,388 46,555 
Maltat cia tis... ashe 78,622 23,578 8,109 
Heypten sta cee 358,847 97,318 185,606 
Aden and Depdnd. 26,664 5,686 10,500 
British India... .. 27189 me ee eee 67,602 
@evylony teste cnctste 26,115 3,706 19,998 
Other Countries... 195,439 99,492 177,003 
Totalarwtesiccaes 6,229,453 2,302,076 4,309,162 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


PIERS 
Feb. 11 Feb, 18+ 
Pool 9, New York....$5.65@$5.90 $5.45@$5.90 


5. 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.35@ 5.55 5.25@ 5.50 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 5.50@ 5.70 5.60@ 5.95 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.15@ 5.35 5.35@ 5.60 
Pool 71, Philadelphia... 5.65@ 5.80 5.70@ 6.05 


Pool 1, Hamp. Rds.... 4.65 4.65 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 4.30 4.35 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.40 4.50 
BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York.... 6.00@ 6.20 45.80@ 6.20 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.65@ 5.90 5.60@ 5.85 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 5.75@ 6.00 5.95@ 6.20 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.55@ 5.65 5.75@ 5.90 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.75 4 80 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.55 4.60 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 38s. f.0.b. 38s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 55s. f.o.b. 55s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 40s. f.o.b. 40s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 50s. f.o.b. 50s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 40s. t.i.b. 39s, t.i.b. 
Welsh, Messina....... 36s. 6d.t.i.b. 36s. 6d. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Algiers........ 35s. f.0.b. 348. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuoo.... 62s. 6d.f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Bahia......... 62s. 6d.f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Madeira....... 40s. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 40s. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta.......... 40s. f.o.b. 40s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas.... 40sf.a.s. 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Naples........ a Ae 39s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rosario....... + ihe 52s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Singapore...... at 55s. f.0.b. 
Port Said.............. 49s. f.o.b 46s, 6d, f,0.b. 
Belgian, Antwerp...... 30s. 30s. 
Alexandria............ 45s. 43s. 
Bombay i iscesiaacrs cere 38 rupees 38 rupees 
Capetown............ 42s. 42s. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff: Feb. 11 Feb. 18+ 
Admiralty, Large...... 24s. 9d. 25s.@25s. 6d- 
Steam, Smalls....... 18s. 6d. 18s.@ 19s. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams.......... 24s. 9d. 24s. 6d.@ 25s. 
Best Gass ssi e8 .aieds 22s. 9d. 23s. 
Best Bunkers......... 22s. 3d. 23s. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics. 
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Cincinnati Gateway 











Huge Coal Shipments 
Enter Cincinnati Gateway 


Movement Across Two Bridges Breaks 
all Previous Records—Open Shop 
Mines Fill Most of Increased 
Demand —Prices Not Much Stronger 
Tremendous coal shipments have 

been passing through the Cincinnati 

Gateway recently. The number of 

loads moving over two of the bridges 

has broken all previous records. 

Much of the low-volatile tonnage was 

destined to Western markets. The 

bulk of the improved demand is be- 
ing filled by open-shop mines. 


Notwithstanding the heavier 
strain on production, prices have not 
greatly strengthened. Domestic 


coals are in a weather market, al- 
though good grades of smokeless are 
well booked up. The screenings 
market is the easiest of the lot, as 
the fines are coming forward in such 
quantities as to cause prices to 
barely hold firm. 


CINCINNATI 


Public utilities are now strong in the 
market and both mine run and certain 
preferred grades and sizes are showing 
more strength than for months past. 

Low-volatile business is confined to 
the domestic makes—so far as stable- 
ness to that market is concerned. In 
this the most of the companies are 
booked ahead for two to three weeks 
and few if any of them are making 
March prices on lump and egg. Run 
of mine lags along, though a raft of 
shipments made to the Western markets 
has cut down the demand considerably 
from that quarter. Slack is hard to 
move and some of it has been sold in 
quantity below the dollar mark. 

Sized gas coal is stronger and cer- 
tain types of nut and slack have been 
in excellent demand. The splints have 
not been so much sought after. This 
has been a temperature proposition and 
the colder weather was followed with 
a heavy make of the larger sizes. 
There was another upturn to bituminous 
slack. 

Retail business has been solid and 
encouraging. While orders were small 
in quantity they made up tonnage in 
the aggregate. Some companies had to 
fall back on outside trucks to make de- 
liveries. Prices still range as formerly. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


The New River output now ranges 
around 30,000 tons daily. Demand is 
steadier in the West and Eastern 
markets are also more active. The 
Tidewater movement has been stimu- 


lated by heavier takings for bunkerage 


‘and New England. 


The demand for Gulf coal is growing, 
particularly at Tidewater and Inland 
East markets. Production is estimated 
at about 60 per cent of capacity. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas mines were active most 
of the week ended Feb. 11. The spot 
business has been materially increased 
by the impending strike possibility and 
certain consumers are stocking more 
heavily. Although not as active as a 
few weeks ago prepared demand is suffi- 
cient to hold prices firm. 

Tug River production is also more 
satisfactory. More consumers’ are 
stocking in order to be prepared in 
case of a strike. There is a better 
Eastern demand and particularly a 
stronger market at Tidewater, although 
the bulk of the tonnage is destined for 
Western points. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


High mining costs and low market 
prices still preclude much resumption 
of work in this district. There is some 
additional business coming in, due to 
the prospect of a strike and domestic 
grades have also improved their posi- 
tion lately. The bulk of production, 
however, is on old contracts which are 
soon to expire. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan production continues to in- 
crease, the output running about 50,000 
tons daily. Steam users are taking 
storage coal and domestic grades are 
fairly active. 

Operators are experiencing a little 
difficulty in securing all the hoppers 
needed for steam coal transportation 
and the labor supply is not heavy. 
Shipments by the river are now going 
forward, recent rains making it possible 
to remove some of this accumulation. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Purchases are on a larger scale, al- 
though domestic demand appears to 
have subsided a little. However, the 
general policy of industrial buyers to 
stock coal against a strike has caused 
production to increase to perhaps 50 
per cent of capacity. 





SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Movement on all grades is better 
and a large number of mines in the 
Harlan-Bell fields have been able to 
run nearly full capacity. Call for 
domestic continues good, due to cold 
weather and most of the mines have 
all the nut and slack business that they 
can handle. Mine run is still a drug 
on the market and a very small tonnage 
is being produced. 

Since screenings are becoming scarce, 
improvement is looked for in the near 
future on mine run. A few orders are 
already booked that allow the mines 
privilege of shipping mine run at a 
slightly higher price. Quotations re- 
main unchanged. 
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DENVER 


The domestic call is better, and this 
accounts for an increased output of 
60,000 tons during the first week in 
February. Tonnage for the week ended 
Feb. 4 was 205,000 against 225,000 for 
the corresponding week in 1921. 

Lump bituminous is $5 at the mine 
against $6 a year ago. The retail price 
of $10.75 for lump and $10.25 for nut 
has cut the retailer’s margin from 
$2.50 to $2.85 on Walsenburg, and from 
$2.65 to $2.40 on Routt. 

The mine price on lignite has dropped 
from $5.75 to $4, with a retail price 
of $8 instead of $9.75. Second-grade 
lignite is $3.50 instead of $4, and is 
selling for $7 retail. 

The steam and slack markets are 
disorganized. Lignite slack has been 
cut from $4.50 to $3.20, delivered, by 
the smaller concerns, while the large 
companies offer their stock on a basis 
of $2@$2.25, delivered, in Denver. 
Bituminous slack is bringing $2.50 in 
the Trinidad district, the retail price 
having dropped $7.40 to $6.60, while 
Walsenburg and Routt slack brings 
pea, at the mine and retails for 

The disorganization of steam and 
slack markets is due, in part, to the con- 
tract for sugar factories. Nine small 
concerns are supplying the factories in 
northern Colorado with approximately 
50,000 tons of lignite slack at $1.50 @ 
$1.75 a ton. Heretofore, two large con- 
cerns have had the contract, and, ac- 
cording to reports, gave the smaller 
concerns 50c. a ton for coal that 
brought them $2.15. Now the large 
concerns are pushing their slack with 
a price of 50c. at the mine, refusing 
to accept the offers of the smaller com- 
panies, which have offered them $1@ 
$1.25 for their tonnage. 





KANSAS CITY 


Temperature near zero has strength- 
ened the demand. Steam plants are 
on the lookout for storage coal. 

The general impression is that if coal 
prices are reduced to pre-war basis and 
freight rates reduced it will go a great 
ways toward stimulating manufactur- 
ing and trade. 

Prices f.o.b. mines are as follows: 
Kansas lump, $5; mine run, $4; nut, 
$4.50; slack, $2.50; North Missouri 
lump, $4.75; mine run, $3.50; washed 
slack, $38.25; raw slack, $2.50@$3; 
Arkansas lump, $6; mine run,;$4; slack, 
$2.50@$3; McAlester Oklahoma lump, 
$8.50; nut, $7; slack, $2.50; central 
Illinois lump, $2.75@$3.25; egg, $2.50; 
slack, $1.25@$1.40. 


SALT LAKE CITY 


Retail business is holding up well and 
some of the big dealers are working 


overtime although the zero weather has . 


passed. Stocks are very low. Oper- 
ators are doing better than they were, 
but high freight rates and foreign com- 
petition have seriously interfered with 
the coast business. 

The men who went on strike at the 
Cameron Coal Co. recently are return- 
ing to work on the company’s terms. 


———— OSS ee ee 


Se eee 
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Anthracite 





Output of Hard Coal Gains; 
Steam Sizes Move Actively 


Cold Spell and Improved Retail Distri- 
bution Help Production—Independent 
Domestic Prices Hold Firm—Dealers 
and Householders Buy Cautiously. 
Heavier production of hard coal 

has followed the cold spell and better 

retail distribution. Independent 
domestic prices are holding firm on 
the favored sizes but all producers 
find trouble in disposing of pea. 
Retail stocks were adequate to 

handle the spurt and dealers are re- 
ordering cautiously. The house- 
holder is still buying on a current 
basis only and this attitude is being 
reflected by his supplier, making a 
certainty of good-sized left-over 
stocks on April 1. The larger out- 
put has halted the rush for steam 
grades, but all sizes are moving very 
actively. 





NEW YORK 


Domestic coals are showing more 
strength. Although stove is the easiest 
to move there is no sluggishness. Egg 
coal is once more on the active list. 
Pea coal remains quiet. 

Much of the demand indicates hand- 
to-mouth buying, both on the part of 
the dealer and consumer. Cold weather 
played an important part in last week’s 
business. 

During the cold spell the temperature 
reached the lowest mark of the winter 
and retail dealers reported active buy- 
ing of one and two ton lots. In the 
outlying sections deliveries were ham- 
pered by the heavy fall of snow. 

Heavier buying by dealers is expected 
in the early part of next month, but it 
is not expected that the majority of 
dealers will endeavor to lay in several 
months supply in anticipation of a long 
time suspension of mining after 
April 1. 

It was reported that some of the 
companies were making concessions on 
their domestic price schedule in order 
to keep their coals on the move but this 
could not be verified last week. 

The shortage existing in the steam 
coals has not resulted in the rush to 
lay in supplies as might be expected. 
With operations on a better basis and 
more of these coals coming forward, 
the demand cannot be said to be so 
active. 

Buckwheat is the weakest of the 
steam coals but the better grades show 
no slump in quotations. Rice coal 
“set hae steadily while barley is the most 
active. 





ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


Zero weather increased the demand 
last week. All sizes are moving more 
readily, the only real sluggishness be- 


ing in pea and production has moved up 
a 


peg. 

The threatened strike probably has 
accounted for some of the increased de- 
mand. Even the most optimistic in the 
coal fields can see nothing but a sus- 
pension of at least 30 days from the 
first of April. 





BUFFALO 


Decline in demand has occurred from 
two or three weeks ago, and dealers are 
holding off, because of large stocks 
on hand and the anticipation that prices 
will be lower within a few weeks. Con- 
sumers are following the same plan 
as for some time past of buying an- 
thracite as sparingly as possible, and 
many are using such other fuel as 
may be available. 

The natural gas pressure has been 
unusually good this winter, and this 
substitute and domestic coke have dis- 
placed much coal. Offers of independ- 
ent anthracite continue large and 
prices on ordinary sizes are weak. The 
smaller steam sizes are comparatively 
strong. 





PHILADELPHIA 


The first zero weather in two years 
has put old-time activity into the retail 
trade, Deliveries, however, have been 
somewhat difficult to make. 

The dealers still continue to place 
limited orders with the shipping houses, 
although most of them have been in- 
creased on account of better trade con- 
ditions. Prices are well held by the 
independents. Pea is not wanted, how- 
ever, and prices are slipping. 

There seems to a noticeable better- 
ment in the financial status of the re- 
tailers recently. They seem to have 
learned a valuable lesson after having 
granted so much credit during the sum- 
mer and fall, which tied up much of 
their capital. Much of this trade has 
come back recently for refill orders, 
which with most of their trade lately, 
has been put on a cash basis, and fhe 
urgent need of fuel gave them a favor- 
able opportunity to do this. 

Steam sizes are still going good, es- 
pecially buckwheat and barley. The 
companies are drawing heavily on stor- 
age yard stocks. Independents are get- 
ting full company price for buckwheat 
and barley, but only in occasional in- 
stances have they been able to get 
premiums. 

The contract season on steam coals 
is fast approaching and consumers are 
anxious to know what stand the com- 
panies will take on prices. There is a 
feeling that with the low soft coal 
prices and a probable reduction in min- 
ing costs, that $3 will be a contract basis 
for buckwheat. Of course, all of this 
intimation comes from the consumer. 





BALTIMORE 


The usual troubles of frozen coal, 
etc., were encountered last week but 
the demand was not enlivened. The 
spell of cold weather brought only a 
small spurt of ordering. 


‘at $4.25 for 72-hr. 
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Of course, left-over stocks, might be 
a good thing if a strike holds up pro- 
duction this spring, but on the other 
hand the frequent failure of strikes to 
materialize has brought many to feel 
that the present trouble will be 
smoothed over in some way. 








Coke 





CONNELLSVILLE 


A week ago the coke market was 
reported with a stiffened undertone, due 
to operators turning their attention 
more to coal. In the past few days 
the market has been subject to actual 
demand of tonnage importance. 

One furnace, just blown in with coke 
purchased in the spot market, con- 
tracted to July 1 at $3.25. An inquiry 
for prompt furnace brought price of 


Even at $3.50 coke is hardly as profit- 
able as coal if well sold in the present 
market, but some operators have not 
had good channels of distribution for 
coal and some have had to make one 
drawing a week of furnace coke, to 
keep ovens cool, when their regular 
trade was in foundry coke. The de- 
mand for foundry coke has increased 
farther. 

The market is now quotable as fol- 
lows: Spot furnace, $3.25@$3.50; con- 
tract furnace, $3.25; spot foundry, $4 
@$4.25. : 

The Courier reports production in 
the week ended Feb. 11 at 58,000 tons 
by the furnace ovens, and 33,520 tons 
by the merchant ovens, making a total 
of 91,520 tons, an increase of 1,330 
tons. 





UNIONTOWN 


Coal and coke markets in the Con- 
nellsville region present a peculiar situ- 
ation. With the strike threat in the 
union districts now definitely out in the 
open coal should be a live subject in 
this unorganized field. With the steel 
industry far from out of the woods the 
coke market should show no unusual 
signs of activity. Yet the exact op- 
posite is true. 

While coal remains comparatively 
unsalable consumers are combing the 
region for furnace coke and the price 
has gone from a minimum of $2.75 to 
$3 and at present most sales are being 
made beyond that figure, $3.25 being 
the maximum. 

While the Connellsville region could 
produce an enormous tonnage if need 
be, there has been little real activity 
even in preparing the way although 
there has been a lot of talk about in- 
quiries for after April delivery. Only 
small sales are being made on steam 
coal at $1.30@$1.40 and byproduct at 
$1.60@$1.80. 





BUFFALO 


Some dealers have worked up a fair 
demand for domestic coke this winter, 
its cheapness recommending it in place 
of anthracite. 

Coke for industrial uses is in very 
moderate demand and prices are easy 
Connellsville foun- 
dry, $2.85@$3.15 for 48-hr. furnace, 
and $2.65@$2.75 for stock, with some 
domestic sizes $3.75, to which add $3.64 
for freight. 





COAL AGE 


Eastern Inland 








Rush of Inquiries Fades 
With Reduced Consumption 


Despite Talk of Strike, Lull in Buying 
Occurs—Lessened Requirements Ren- 
der Stocks Nearly Ample for Event- 
ualities—Railroads and Utilities Now 
Principai Buyers. 


Despite the strike talk a buying 
lull has occurred in the Eastern In- 
land market. Tonnage is in heavier 
volume than 30 days ago but the re- 
cent rush of inquiries has subsided. 
Caution is prompting good reserves, 
but low consumption has rendered 
recently acquired stocks nearly suffi- 
cient as a safeguard against any in- 
terruption to production. 

The major portion of the reserve 
coal moving is for railroads and utili- 
ties. Non-union operators point to 
their proportion of the present ton- 
nage moving as indicative of their 
ability to furnish needs over the 
strike period. Distress coal has dis- 
appeared, but prices have not 
strengthened materially. 


CLEVELAND 

Coal men in this district are some- 
what baffled by the continued pro- 
nounced apathy on the part of con- 
sumers. For some reason, not exactly 
clear, the late buying movement has 
been sidetracked. 

Operations are slightly better, it is 
true, due largely to purchases by rail- 
roads and public utilities. Many in- 
dustrial users are sparring for time. 
They lack the available cash to tie 
up in coal and before they make a 
special effort to do any storing they 
want to be more clear on the course 
of their own business over the next 
few months and to analyze the strike 
situation. 

Industrial managers are hoping that 
there will be no strike and that if it 
comes it will be short lived. Operators 
have just about abandoned hope that 
a big buying movement will burst forth. 
Some, however, still cling to the belief 
that by the middle of March the market 
will be filled with orders and that prices 
will go higher. “ For the moment quo- 
tations remain unchanged. 

Retail dealers have been helped 
slightly by an order for 8,000 tons of 
school coal, distributed among a number 





of firms. — Householders, on the whole 
are buying sparingly. Pocahontas 
grades are selling lower. Shoveled 


lump is now quoted at $9 a ton and 
mine run at $8. 





BUFFALO 


Some increase is occasioned by the 
probability of a strike at the mines, but 
as stocks held by consumers are gen- 
erally large, and showing little deple- 
tion, trade is far from satisfactory. 
The car order is the rule. 


Arrangements are being made by 
local sellers to obtain a good supply of 
non-union coal when it may be wanted. 
The only fear expressed is that the 
railroads may confiscate much of the 
coal shipped, since their supplies are 
short. This is a feature of the situa- 
tion which many consumers have not 
considered, but which may have an 
effect upon prices. 

Prices are showing little change, al- 
though competition is severe. Some 
consignment coal, threatened with de- 
murrage charges, is being sacrificed 
occasionally. Quotations continue at 
$2.75 for Youghiogheny lump, $2.50 for 
Pittsburgh and No. 8 lump, $2.25 for 
Allegheny Valley and all mine run and 
$1.50@$1.75 for slack, adding $2.36 to 
Allegheny Valley and $2.51 to other 
coals to cover freight. 


COLUMBUS 


With the probabilities of a strike 
after April 1 appearing more certain, 
buying to guard against a suspension 
of operations becomes more general. 
The movement has not reached any 
great proportions in Columbus and 
central Ohio territory, as it is known 
there will be a considerable non-union 
production which will help to relieve 
the situation. 

Buying of steam grades is the best 
feature at this time and some rather 
large orders have been booked for 
shipment the latter part of February 
and during March. Public utilities are 
still one of the best features. 

Extremely low quotations are not 
heard of as often as formerly, but on 
the whole the price list has not been 
increased. Screenings are stronger and 
prices have been well maintained at 
the advanced levels. 

Domestic demand is steady but not 
rushing. Dealers’ stocks are not large 
but with mild weather their trade is 
not active. Retail prices are rather 
steady at former levels. 

Production has _ increased _ slightly 
under the influence of better buying. 
The Hocking Valley is running about 
30 per cent of normal and Cambridge 
and Crooksville is estimated at 25 per 
cent. In eastern Ohio the output is 
something above the 40 per cent mark. 


EASTERN OHIO 


That coal is being stored is revealed 
by the continued upward trend in pro- 
duction. Output for week ended Feb. 
11 amounted to 372,000 tons, or about 
60 per cent of potential capacity. 

Association mines are averaging 
about 50 per cent of full time. Cumu- 
lative figures show that eastern Ohio 
has produced 1,980,500 tons during the 
calendar year or about 54 per cent of 
potential capacity as compared with 51 
per cent for the same period last year. 

Some new life has been experienced 
in the retail trade due to the higher 
rates for natural gas. Many are filling 
their bins with sufficient coal to carry 
them through the balance of the winter. 
Retail yards, however, are well stocked. 

According to a survey recently made, 
it is calculated that within two weeks 
public utilities, hospitals, water-works 
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plants, etc., will have a minimum of 
60 days’ supply of fuel on hand, indi- 
cating the safeguards they have thrown 
around their operations. 

Spot prices remain at about the 
same levels, with the exception of a 
slight stiffening in mine run and lower 
grades of prepared sizes. 

Bituminous coal receipts at Cleveland 
for the week ended Feb. 11, amounted 
to 1,814 cars; 1,353 for industrial con- 
cerns and 461 for retail yards. This 
is an increase of 219 cars to industry 
over the previous week, but only 5 cars 
increase to retail yards. During the 
past eight months average weekly re- 
ceipts have been under 1,000 cars. 





PITTSBURGH 


Inquiry continues to broaden, but the 
district is doing only a trifle more 
business than formerly, price _ still 
standing in the way. Open-shop fields, 
while selling considerably more coal, 
are securing only a shade higher prices 
and thus the union Pittsburgh district 
is not helped materially. For Connells- 
ville steam mine run, $1.50 is now a 
low price, $1.60 being more common, 
while a few weeks ago $1.50 was being 
cut frequently. 

Buyers seem to expect a cessation 
of operations at the union mines April 
1, but are very cautious as to price, 
in making purchases. Operators feel 
that the scale recently published is 
offered to the miners individually or 
to the collective body at each mine, 
and will not be placed before the na- 
tional officials of the United Mine 
Workers. 

The market remains quotable as fol- 
lows: Steam slack, $1.30@$1.50; gas 
slack, $1.60@$1.70; steam mine run 
and ordinary gas, $2.10@$2.20; #-in., 
$2.60@$2.70; Panhandle 13-in. domestic 
lump, $2.75@$2.90; high-grade gas, 
mine run, $2.75@$3. 





NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Aside from a growing interest, due 
to the probability of a strike, market 
conditions remain unchanged. The out- 
put is fluctuating around 60,000 tons 
daily, a large part of which is for 
railroad consumption. 





DETROIT 


While the generally unsatisfactory 
situation in industrial lines is conceded 
to be largely the cause of the comatose 
coal market, other factors are also ex- 
erting a retarding influence. Buyers 
find they are able to supply current 
requirements by picking up small ton- 
nages in the spot market. 


The belief that a reduction in rail- . 


road freight rates will be announced in 
the near future, is causing some buyers 
to hold back. Even the probability of 
a strike fails to stimulate buying, as 
consumers figure that there would 
likely be a _ sequential lowering of 
coal prices. Tonnage from the unor- 
ganized districts encourages the ex- 
pectation that coal will be available 
when needed. 

Three-inch Ohio lump is quoted at 
$3, 14-in. lump, $2.75; egg, $2.25; mine 
run, $1.90; nut and slack, $1.50@$1.60. 
Four-inch West Virginia lump is $2.60 
@$2.75; 2-in. lump, $2.25; egg, $2; 
mine run, $1.65; nut and slack, $1.25. 
Pittsburgh No. 8 14-in. lump is $2.35; 
$-in. lump, $2.25; mine run, $2; nut 
and slack, $1.66. Smokeless lump and 
ege is $3@$3.25; mine run, $2@$2.15; 
nut and slack, $1.25. 
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North Atlantic 





Brisk Trading Subsides ; 
Volume of Inquiries Good 


Actual Sales Slump Below Expectations 
—TIndustrial Consumers Reluctant to 
Stock up Without Further Evidence 
of Long Tie-Up—Tidewater Business 
More Active. 


Better trading, which developed 
earlier in the month, has subsided. 
Inquiries are still being received in 
good volume, but actual sales have 
slumped below shippers’ expecta- 
tions. 

The industrial buyer is feeling his 
way cautiously. The miners’ con- 
vention at Indianapolis resulting in 
no demand for an increased bitu- 
minous scale, the consumer wants 
some further indication of a long 
tie-up before stocking in anticipa- 
tion of it. Prices are not lower, 
but closings at the figures recently 
quoted are more difficult to make. 
Tidewater business at Philadelphia 
and Baltimore is more active. 


NEW YORK 


Line demand for bituminous coal is 
showing more activity than at Tide- 
water. Better grades continue to be 
well sold up. 

That some operators and shippers 
did not benefit by the lesson taught as 
a result of over-shipments to this Tide- 
water following the threatened railroad 
strike of last fall is evidenced here 
now. There were upward of 2,400 cars 
reported at the various docks on Feb. 
17, much of which was shipped without 
orders. In addition, there were about 
50 loaded boats in the harbor waiting 
for buyers. 

Consumers are not showing any desire 
to prepare for a suspension of mining 
and the various reports relative to a 
shutdown do not tend to excite them. 
The trade, however, believes that as the 
threatened suspension draws near con- 
sumers will enter the market. At pres- 
ent some shippers are having difficulty 
in inducing consumers to take their full 
quota on contract and many requests 
have been received asking for curtail- 
ment in deliveries. 

Inquiries regarding contracts are be- 
ing received in large numbers and in 
some instances sample cars have been 
shipped in order to make a test of the 
coals offered. Some of the large rail- 
roads have closed new business at com- 
paratively low figures. 


BALTIMORE 

There is little satisfaction in the 
general condition. Prices are weak and 
uncertain from day to day. The pub- 
lic seems to be becoming more and 
more convinced that a strike is likely, 
but except for a few individual spurts 
in buying this has not tightened the 
market. 

The poor price for even the best 
steam coals is so low that there is little 





encouragement for decent preparation. 
The effect is to turn a number of users 
of high-grade coal to the taking of 
ordinary fuels, as they can see not so 
much difference as formerly in grade. 
In the Fairmont district the demand for 
slack has been of such a nature, with- 
out a corresponding call for lump, that 
the operators have been offering 
screen coals as cheap as the run of 
mine, 

The export movement is showing 
some improvement. For the first ten 
days of February there were four clear- 
ances, a total of 12,584 tons cargo and 
1,610 tons bunker. The entire month of 
January showed only a movement of 
five vessels with a total of 19,488 tons 
cargo and 800 tons bunker. 


UPPER POTOMAC 


As a result of some _ private 
Wage agreements, production has been 
slightly stimulated, although idleness 
is still general. Prices remain so far 
below production costs that most plants 
are debarred from re-entering the 
market. 








PHILADELPHIA 


There is a fair demand but no sign 
of a rush. The recent severely cold 
weather has had a tendency to increase 
consumption, but most large users 
are well fortified by fair reserve stocks. 

There has been some show of. in- 
creased strength in spot quotations, but 
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it seems to have been somewhat arti- 
ficial, being forced by some _ shippers 
who felt that conditions would warrant 
higher quotations. However, they have 
not been able to maintain even the 
slight increase. 

There does not appear to be any per- 
manent improvement industrially, as 
some of the big iron plants in this dis- 
trict which have been making fair prog- 
ress, have again shown signs of reduced 
activity. The belief still persists, how- 
ever, that betterment is just around the 
corner, 

Tide conditions show no change, ex- 
cept that prices are perhaps a trifle 
stronger, no doubt due to strike talk. 
There are no large stocks at the piers, 
but such business that offers, bunker 
or export, is quickly cared for. 


FAIRMONT 


There was a slight betterment of con- 
ditions during the week ended Feb. 11. 
The increase in demand was almost 
wholly attributable to the strike talk. 
Tidewater shipments were in larger 
volume but the movement was decidedly 
irregular. Prices remain virtually un- 
changed. 








CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


The desire to stock up with fuel 
has stimulated production but prices 
throughout the field remain stable. 
Some of the mines which have been 
idle have been working on part time 
during the first half of February. 

In the non-union sections of the field, 
production has increased more rapidly 
than in the union sections, owing to the 
fact that they are able to compete with 
other fields in the matter of a better 
price. 


Chicago and Midwest 








All Branches of Coal Trade 
Show Increased Activity 


Railroads and Utilities Set Example for 
Smaller Consumers in Storing Steam 
Coal—Domestic Retailers Replenish- 
ing Stocks—Smokeless Sold Off-Price 
to Avoid Demurrage. 


More activity is noted in all 
branches of the trade. Steam coals 
are moving better, the bulk of the 
increase going into storage. Rail- 
roads and utilities lead in this move- 
ment and, being the largest coal 
buyers, this policy is significant. It 
might well be heeded by the smaller 
consumer with a view to protection 
against strike trouble. Domestic 
movement is better, as many re- 
tailers have been forced to replace 
tonnage sold through the recent cold 
spell. 

Heavy shipments of smokeless 
coals have been sold at off-prices on 
the Chicago market to avoid demur- 
rage. Southern Illinois prices on 
prepared sizes have been reduced to 
meet non-union competition and in- 


duce storing. Many operators are 
sold up to April 1 on steam sizes 
and buyers are seeking non-union 
connections. 


Domestic coals .show considerable 
activity, as there are many retail 
dealers who are accumulating a little 
surplus in the event of a prolonged coal 
strike. Buying, however, on the part 
of the retailer is not as general as it 
might be, particularly in the Northwest, 
as the retailers in that section know 
they can depend on the docks to supply, 
even if the shutdown lasts all summer. 

Steam demand is increasing steadily, 
and many operating companies report 
that they are sold up on as much steam 
coal as they can produce between now 
and the first of April. This being the 
case, there is a very noticeable tendency 
on the part of wholesalers to offer their 
trade steam coals from the non-union 
fields which have advanced. Steam 
buyers are influenced very largely by 
newspapers. For instance, if some of 
the dailies with wide circulations in the 
Middle West come out with an article 
predicting a long strike, the effect of 
this article is felt immediately and stim- 
ulates the steam market, whereas if 
these same papers publish some news 
to the effect that the United Mine 
Workers are showing a more concilia- 
tory attitude, then the demand imme- 
diately drops off. 
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When the Indianapolis convention 
came out with a statement that they 
were not going to demand an increase, 
this news came as a great surprise to 
the whole trade, who thought that the 
United Mine Workers would demand a 
sharp increase as well as perhaps four 
or five days a week. The trouble be- 
tween Lewis and Farrington, the presi- 
dent of the Illinois United Mine Work- 
ers, is rapidly coming to a showdown. 

It is expected that very important 
developments will come from the joint 
meeting of some of the Railway 
Brotherhoods and the United Mine 
Workers, which took place in Chicago, 
Feb. 21. After this meeting the country 
will doubtless know whether or not the 
brotherhoods are going to cooperate 
with the miners. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Screenings have advanced in price 
and the general indications are that 
further increases will be noted as it 
becomes more apparent there will be 
trouble around April 1. Industries are 
watching the situation very closely. 

The general tone of the market is 
firm in spite of little increase in de- 
mand. It has become known that many 
of the larger factories and utilities have 
anticipated the trouble to some extent 
and have been laying in reserves for 
several weeks. The stocks, however, 
are not nearly sufficient for a pro- 
longed period of idleness on the part of 
the miners. 





ST. LOUIS 


Reasonably seasonable weather pre- 
vails and domestic business is fairly 
good for the cheaper grades. The 
dealers here are pretty well supplied 
and the only coal going into storage 
seems to be Mt. Olive and Standard. 

There has been a movement of about 
75 cars of anthracite, various sizes, 
here in the last ten days for shortage 
against a strike. Coke is doing fairly 
well, everything considered, both gas 
house and byproduct, 

Steam business is picking up and 
several dealers having steam contracts 
are getting ready to store coal, figuring 
on a shutdown of 60 days, while a few 
others are storing 90 days’ supply. 
Coal is going into storage so slowly 
that it does not disturb the market. 

Country domestic is exceedingly 
quiet, and the same might be said with 
regard to steam. Considerable steam 
has moved through the St. Louis gate- 
way to Kansas City and Omaha and a 
fairly good Standard tonnage continues 
to move to Chicago. 





CHICAGO 


The Chicago market continues in a 
state of activity. The domestic market, 
en account of the recent cold weather, 
is fairly satisfactory. Smokeless coals, 
however, had a little set-back this week, 
owing to the fact that one big shipper 
had nearly sixty cars of mine run on 
track drawing demurrage. Some of 
this is still on track, although prices 
have been cut right to the bone. 

It is rumored that the Franklin 
County operators are going to revise 
their circular price on lump furnace and 
small egg to $3.65 per ton, in order to 
give the retail trade some inducement to 
stock up before the strike comes. 

Kentucky and West Virginia coal, on 
aceount of their extreme hardness, have 
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always been popular and now that they 
are to be had at a low price, f.o.b. 
mines, which more or less neutralizes 
the high freight rate, these coals are 
growing in popularity. Anthracite is 
in fairly good demand, but there has 
been no great tonnage on the market. 

The steam coal market fluctuates 
from day to day. The general trend, 
however, is: to higher levels. A great 
many of the industries in Chicago see 
a little business ahead and this, com- 
bined with the possibility of a shut- 
down in the Illinois and Indiana fields, 
has stimulated purchase to a marked 
degree. 

The change for the better in both the 
steam and domestic markets of Chicago 
has brought about a very much better 
feeling and tone to the entire trade. 
The coal man is now able to see that 
conditions are on the mend and that 
normal business in the near future is a 
reasonable thing to expect. 





‘LOUISVILLE 


There is a great deal of uncertainty 
in the market at this time, with the 
trade generally afraid of contracts of 
any kind, and some concerns only ac- 
cepting small current orders. The big 
houses are taking business freely for 
short term or immediate delivery. 

Operators are anticipating a stiffen- 
ing market shortly, and are therefore 
anxious to hold their tonnage available 
to take advantage of any upward 
tendency. 

Lump is slow as a result of con- 
tinued balmy weather, and retailers are 
cleaning up yard stocks, showing no 
interest in buying. As a result screen- 
ings are scarce and mine run is in 
better movement. 

No big demand is in sight until the 
Lake movement starts, unless “pro- 
tection buying against strike” increases 
considerably over the present level. 
Right now movement is considerably 
more active than it has been. While 
the kind of equipment desired is some- 


“times a little scarce, there is no car 


shortage. 

General prices today in the field are 
closer together than for weeks, the 
cheapest quotation on screenings being 
around $1, while the stiffest price on 
lump is $2.75. At that it is hard to 
find screenings at a dollar, and block 
is being shaded. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


There has been increasing activity in 
the Carterville field on account of the 
demand for storage for railroads. 
While steam business is somewhat spas- 
modic, it is moving sufficiently well to 
bring about better price conditions. 

Association circular of $3.65 prevails 
in a way on the lump, egg and nut, but 
independent prices govern when coal 
has to move and these range anywhere 
from $3 on nut to $3.50 on lump and 
egg. Mine run is slow and $2.75@$2.85 
is about the range. Domestic move- 
ment is lagging. Working time shows 
ene to four days, while many mines are 
idle. 

In Duquoin and Jackson counties 
somewhat similar conditions prevail. 
The Mt. Olive situation has picked up 
some. Working time is better and 
prices for screenings are stronger. 
Railroad tonnage is good. 

The Standard field is picking up some 
for steam and domestic. Railroads are 
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buying some additional coal for storage 
and screenings have moved up. Steam 
nut and egg are a little slow. Indica- 
tions are that all prices will advance 
shortly. Mines that are working aver- 
age two to four days a week. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Demand is more active, and screen- 
ings production is being taken up 
rapidly. Brokers are so sure of a 
higher market that they are again ship- 
ping coal on consignment. Screenings 
are so scarce that some buyers are now 
taking mine run, which will have to 
be crushed in order to use in automatic 
stokers. 

The time is rapidly coming, when. 
some operators may find it necessary 
to put in crushers. A few years ago 
western Kentucky had a ready market 
for lump coal, and was forced to dump 
screenings. Today there is a steady 
demand for pea and slack with no in- 
creased call for domestic. 

Railroads are buying a little more 
freely, and there is a steady inquiry 
from industrial concerns for prices, 
with some orders. The field as a whole 
is more active. However, it is said 
that if the strike does not materialize, 
steam consumers will be fairly well 
stocked in the early spring, and one of 
the slowest markets in years will 
result. 





South 





BIRMINGHAM 


Consumers are showing little interest 
in the market and there is not much 
buying in any grade of steam or 
domestic. It will apparently be some 
time yet before industry reaches a 
stride which will create any appreciable 
increase in the demand for coal. In 
the meantime orders are confined to the 
spot market and cover only needs of 
the immediate future. 

Railroads are taking contract coal 
on a little more liberal basis, which 
will better the working time at mines 
holding contract agreements. Other- 
wise the movement of coal from com- 
mercial mines shows lack of improve- 
ment. The requirements of the furnace 
companies, railroads and other utilities 
are sustaining production on the present 
basis of around 230,000 tons weekly. 

Prospects for better market condi- 
tions at domestic operations are not 
encouraging. Orders come mostly from 
small dealers who either failed to stock 
at all or on a small scale, and have 
been enabled to dispose of such stocks 
and are taking a few cars off and on 
as demand necessitates. Dealers with 
large stocks are clearing their yards as 
rapidly as conditions will permit and 
are taking losses in many instances in 
order to do so. There has been no 
ae ige change in mine prices the past 
week. 





VIRGINIA 


Supplementing the usual flow of con- 
tract coal, steam users are adding to 
their reserve stocks to insure tonnage 
over the possible strike period. Buy- 
ing of prepared coals is also more 
active and production is slowly climb- 
ing upward. The increased demand, 
however, is not affecting prices. 
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Northwest 





Domestic Demand Fitful; 
Industrial Low, in Northwest 


Orders Fluctuate with the Temperature 
—Only Shipments All-Rail Affected 
by Strike Talk—Dock Supplies Ade- 
quate for All Requirements. 


Fitful weather has caused an 
irregular domestic demand. Orders 
fluctuate with the temperature. In- 
dustrial activity is still at a low ebb 
while the stocking program against 
a strike has not been felt, aside from 
moderate shipments all-rail. 

Purchases for reserve are being 
deferred as dock supplies are ade- 
quate. Consumers have no desire 
to tie up much-needed capital in coal 
stocks when their source of fuel 
supply is in an excellent position to 
make shipments when needed. 





DULUTH 


Survey of stocks on Duluth-Superior 
docks has shown that on Feb. 1 the 
docks contained 4,500,000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal and 600,000 tons of an- 
thracite. Railroad stocks are placed at 
900,000 tons. 

All docks have been busy on the 
strength of continued cold weather and 
heavy snows. It is thought that Febru- 
ary shipments will come close to those 
of January if they do not actually ex- 
ceed them. The month started poorly, 
but has picked up remarkably. 





Coal-Mine Fatalities Fewer, Ratio to Out- 
put Higher, Last Year Than in 1920 


Youghiogheny and Splint screenings 
are selling at $4.25@$4.75. The de- 
mand this year seems to be greater 
than ever, due to many large con- 
sumers using screenings as a substitute 
for higher-priced coals. 

Anthracite is moving in satisfactory 
quantities for the first time-this winter. 
Dealers are putting in stocks, where 
before they were content to order 
enough to carry them from hand to 
mouth. Evidently the cold snap and 
a two-day partial tie-up in the rail- 
roads has caused sufficient apprehen- 
sion of a shortage to make dealers put 
in stocks, 

A big drop in anthracite prices is 
expected after the first of April and 
dock men are hastening to get their 
large supplies off their hands. Soft 
coal will hold firm, it is thought, as a 
price readjustment in that has already 
taken place. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


There is a sort of rag-time fluctuation 
to the way coal orders come this win- 
ter. When the thermometer goes down, 
the orders rush in, but the weather has 
been fitful, with a day or two of cold 
and a day or two of mild. Orders have 
kept pace both ways. 

The net effect has been to increase the 
domestic consumption considerably 
more than was expected a month or 
six weeks ago. But industrial demands 
have not been materially affected. 
Manufacturing in almost all lines has 
been held down to a minimum for many 
months and is not greatly increased at 
this time. Public service plants utilizing 
water power have been compelled to use 
more steam than usual because the 
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severe weather has held back the snows 
and there has been little thawing. 

As compared with a year ago, the 
tonnage moving is better. But against 
the stocks on hand, the situation is less 
encouraging than::a year ago, despite 
the mild weather. There will be a 
liberal tonnage carried over the season 
in spite of all the increased consump- 
tion which the severe weather may 
bring about. 

The all-rail trade has been moderate. 
It sells hgavily to the industrial and 
steam plant trade and the former has 
been inactive. The latter has had the 
advantage of the sharp competition 
from the dock trade, which has a large 
tonnage on hand and desires to run 
it down. 

Now and then there seems to be a 
little business coming in from those 
who wish to prepare against the coming 
strike. Even a moderate advance in 
price as a result of the actual sus- 
pension will probably not cause any 
serious regrets over not buying. For 
most people seem to feel that they 
would rather pay whatever price they 
may have to at the time the coal is 
needed than to buy ahead of time and 
save money in so doing. 





MILWAUKEE 


Frequent spurts of zero weather have 
served to stiffen the demand for domes- 
tic coal, and deliveries have been at a 
high tension. Soft coal is more active 
as large industries are accumulating 
supplies in anticipation of a strike in 
the spring. Prices are steadily main- 
tained with a seeming lack of competi- 
tion except in screenings. 

The Canal St. hard coal sheds of the 
Milwaukee Western Fuel Co. were de- 
stroyed by fire last week, causing an 
estimated loss of $150,000. There was 
about 25,000 tons of anthracite in the 
sheds, considerable of which was burned. 
The plant of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Sales Co. was slightly damaged. 


cent of the year’s total of 1,973 fatalities, a lower record 
than for any year during the past decade. 


CCIDENTS at coal mines in the United States in 
1921 resulted in a smaller loss of life than in any 
year since 1903, according to a report just compiled by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Information received from 
all state mine inspectors shows a total of 1,973 men killed, 
as compared with 2,271 in the preceding year, a reduction 
of 298 fatalities, or more than 13 per cent. The decrease 
was due largely to the fact that the bituminous mines 
were idle much of the year, the total production repre- 
senting a decrease of more than 23 per cent below 1920. 
For every million tons of coal produced the fatality rate 
for the past year was 3.99, while for 1920 it was 3.52. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, it is believed that the idleness 
of the mines during much of the year, while resulting in 
fewer lives being lost, nevertheless was partly responsible 
for the increased accident ratio on the basis of production. 
Underground operations tend to become more hazardous 
during periods of idleness, because of increased likelihood of 
roof falls, gas accumulations, etc., as well as a lessening 
of the morale of the workmen, resulting in more frequent 
accidents when the men return to work. 

Most of the fatalities were, as usual, due to falls of 
roof and side, and haulage accidents. The year was re- 
markably free from large disasters, there being but five 
accidents killing five or more men each, resulting in a 
total of 84 deaths. These deaths constituted but 1.7 per 


Newport News Exchange Adds Six New Pools 


OAL AGE is in receipt of a letter, dated Feb. 16, from 
J. F. Shaffer, assistant commissioner of the Newport 
News Coal Exchange, Inc., Newport News, Va., in which 
he takes exception to recent reports that the closing of the 
Sewalls Point Coal Exchange marks the discontinuance of 
the last of the coal exchanges at the Atlantic seaboard. Mr. 
Shaffer states that the Newport News Coal Exchange, Inc., 
which was the first exchange organized at Hampton Roads 
after the liquidation of the Tidewater Coal Exchange, is 
still a going concern, and because of the urgent requests of 
many of its members the directors at meeting on Jan. 27, 
1922, not only unanimously decided that the exchange should 
continue but made definite plans for furthering its activities 
and usefulness in the interest of the tidewater coal trade. 
A revised classification will be ready for distribution about 
March 1. The principal feature of this new clasification, 
aside from bringing the classification of the mines up to 
date, is expansion of the present pools by establishing pools 
15, 16, 36, 37, 45 and 46. The purpose of these new pools 
is to bring about a refinement of the grades of coal by 
selecting the mines producing by quality and preparation 
the highest grades and putting them into these new pools. 
The full inspection force of the exchange will be maintaine4, 
both in the field and at the piers. 
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News Items 


From Field and Trade 





ALABAMA 


Forty-five applicants passed the examina- 
tion at the January session of fhe_ state 
board of examiners held in the office of 
Chief Mine Inspector C. H. Nesbitt. Certifi- 
eates of competency were issued to thirty- 
five first-class mine foremen, five second- 
class, and five fire bosses. _ 

At a meeting of the creditors of the Mon- 
tevallo Mining Co., which recently filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, held be- 
fore Federal Referee E. H. Dryer, David 
Roberts, Jr., connected with the _ Brilliant 
Coal Co., was named trustee. The most 
important matter for the consideration of 
the court was the offer of the State of 
Alabama to buy and operate the properties 
of the bankrupt. 


ALASKA 


The first shipment of Mantanuska coal 
since 1906 is now on the sea en route 
from Anchorage, the Northern coal port, 
to Seattle. This shipment, although small, 
is of interest as it indicates a resumption 
of commercial mining in the Mantanuska 
district. 








CONNECTICUT 


At a recent meeting of the Karm Termi- 
nal Co., wholesale and retail coal and coke 
dealers, Bridgeport, it was decided to 
change the name of the concern to the Me- 
Neil Terminal Co. Kenneth McNeil, Rod- 
erick McNeil and Archibald McNeil, Jr., 
still remain as Officials. 

Harris & Gans, coal merchants, South 
Norwalk, plan to construct a two-story ad- 
dition at their plant in that city. Plans 
are being drawn by Architect Arthur S. 
Meloy, Stratford. 


A. H. Powell, wholesale coal dealer, New 
Haven, is planning the erection of a twelve 
story business building, to cost about one 
million dollars, on the corner of Church 
and Court streets. 


ILLINOIS 


Creditors of the Moro Coal & Mining Co., 
will collect but a small portion of their 
claims from receipts of the sale of the 
property at Moro, a few days ago. The 
mine was sold under order of the Madison 
County Circuit Court after the affairs had 
been under the control of Louis Pawlica, 
as receiver for several years. It is said that 
the indebtedness of the company amounts 
to between $16,000 and $17,000. The credi- 
Hr may receive about 30 per cent of their 

ills. 


Bondholders who bought in the Indiana 
coal railway division of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois R.R. have offered to sell 
the road to McGuire-Cummings Co., of 
Paris, for $450,000. The company believes 
it can operate the division with light equip- 
ment and diminished service and it is con- 
sidering the $450,000 offer. 


Fire supposed to be from an old gob 
pile broke out recently in the mine at 
Ward, resulting in the death of a pump 
man, who was suffocated by the smoke 
during the early morning hours. The 
mine was sealed the following day for a 
period of thirty days by state officials. 
It was recently purchased from McElvain- 
Hoy Coal Co., of Chicago, by W. A. Per- 
rine, of Herrin. It is an old mine with an 
unfortunate speculative career with owners 
beyond recollection. 


Sale has been made of the Signal Hill 
Coal Co., and other properties to the Signal 
Point Coal & Coke Co. The mine is located 
in the Harper Hills near Belleville. Stock- 
holders in the new company, which is 
capitalized at $35,000 are: Philip H. Cohn, 
East St. Louis; Elmer Wangelin, Belle- 
ville, and M. Greenberg, St. Louis. 

The Atlas Coal & Coke Co., Chicago, has 
heen appointed exclusive sales agent for 
the output of the Fayette-Jellico Coal Co., 
of Anchor, Ky. 

The Peabody Coal Co., of Chicago, 1s 
equipping the cages at mines Nos. 7 and 8. 
Kincaid, with Nolan automatic horn stops. 

To assist in the conduct of engineering 
research and to extend and strengthen the 


field of its graduate work in engineering, 
the University of Illinois maintains four- 
teen Research Graduate Assistantships in 
the Engineering Experiment Station. Two 
other such assistantships have been. estab- 
lished under the patronage of the Illinois 
Gas Association. These assistantships, for 
each of which there is an annual stipend 
of $600 and freedom from all fees except 
the matriculation and diploma fees, are 
open to graduates of approved American 
and foreign universities and _ technical 
schools who are prepared to undertake 
graduate study in engineering, physics, or 
applied chemistry. Additional information 
may be obtained by addressing The Di- 
rector, Engineering Experiment Station, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Following a visit of C. M. Moderwell to 
the Cincinnati offices of his company an- 
nouncement was made that G. Trueman 
Landberg, formerly with the Tuttle Coal 
Corporation, will be associated with the Cin- 
cinnati sales forces. 


INDIANA 


A petition signed by 3,964 voters asking 
that a municipal coal yard be established 
in New Albany was presented to the New 
Albany City Council recently. 

The Indiana Fourth Vein Mining Co., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $100,000. Incorporators are George G. 
Royland, Thomas D. Haskett and Walter 
S. McCloud. 

The United Mine Workers have called 
off a strike in the Clinton coal field, where 
700 miners employed by the Clinton Coal 
Co. have been idle since last October as a 
result of the discharge of a pumper em- 
ployed at the Crown Hill Mine. The union 
has taken the matter up with Phil Penna, 
of Terre Haute, secretary of the Indiana 
Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association, 
and has instructed the secretaries of the 
locals at mines in the Clinton field to in- 
struct their men to return to work, as 
soon as the Clinton company gets ready 
to operate its mines. 

The Pine Ridge coal mine and a lease on 
1,000 acres of land at New Goshen, Vigo 
County, are to be acquired by the Binkley 
Coal Co., an Illinois corporation capitalized 
at $500,000, which has qualified to do busi- 
ness in Indiana. L. G. Binkley, of Chicago, 
is president of the company. 





KENTUCKY 


The Nagola-Elkhorn Coal Co., is the 
name of a new $300,000 coal corporation 
organized at Whitesburg. Thomas E. Jef- 
fries and others of Huntington, W. Va., are 
in the corporation. They have taken over 
the plants of the Logan-Elkhorn Coal Cor- 
poration at Parsons and Whitaker in the 
Boone’s Fork field and will make improve- 
ments in the plants which will enable them 
to increase production. 


The Rockhouse Coal Co., on Rockhouse 
Creek near Blackey, will make several im- 
provements in their plant this year, which 
will include the building of a large number 
of miners’ houses. This work will start 
at once. In the same section the Dudley 
Coal Co., will make early improvements. 

R. H. Heyser, formerly connected with 
the A. J. King interests in the Logan field, 
is now superintendent of Majestic Collieries 
Co., at Majestic. 


LOUISIANA 


H. EB. McCormack of Birmingham, vice- 
president and general manager of the Pratt 
Consolidated Coal Co., one of the largest 
operations in Alabama, heads the Consoli- 
dated Fuel Co., organized recently in New 
Orleans. The new corporation is capital- 
ized at $100,000 and will furnish coal to 
ships. Branches will be established in 
Pensacola, and Mobile. Coal will be mined 
in Alabama, shipped by rail to New Or- 
leans and by barge to Mobile and Pen- 
sacola. Other officers of the company are 
R. J. Milling, president of the Bay City 
Fuel Co., Mobile, secretary ; Frederick Gil- 
more, representative of the Pratt Con- 
solidated Co., vice-president; R. P. Hyams, 
New Orleans, vice-president and general 
manager; H.C. Whitman of New Orleans, 
vice-president, and Charles Harrington, 
president of the Harrington Steamship Co., 
New Orleans, manager. 
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NEW JERSEY 


To provide increased facilities for han- 
dling coal at the Pennsylvania System Coal 
Terminal, at South Amboy, the company 
has put into operation a new “thawing 
shed.’ This addition to the South Amboy 
facilities accommodates twenty cars at one 
time, and was installed to maintain regu- 
lar service, especially for public utilities 
dependent upon this coal terminal for a 
large amount of their fuel supply. The 
dumping is done by machines which lift the 
car and turn it over in order that the coal 
may run out, the car then being returned 
by gravity to the yards, from which it is 
moved back to the mines. There are at 
South Amboy two coal dumpers, each hav- 
ing a thawing shed, which now places the 
Pennsylvania system in a position to reduce 
to a minimum any delays resultirg from 
frozen coat. 


NEW YORK 


J. C. Pack, of Bluefield, interested in 
smokeless properties in southern West Vir- 
ginia, was a visitor in New York attending 
the meeting of the smokeless operators. 


A recent visitor in New York and other 
Eastern markets was M. L. Taylor, of Mor- 
gantown, vice-president of the Morgantown 
Coal Co. 


0. Y. Warren has been appointed resident 
manager of the Empire Coal Mining Co., 
with offices at 1 Broadway, New York City. 
Headquarters of the company are in Phila- 
delphia. 


The Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, has 
presented the trade with its usual, at- 
tractive calendar for 1922. 


To take care of increasing tonnage of 
anthracite, the Haddock Fuel Corporation 
has made arrangements with W. H. Brad- 
ford & Co., Ine., whereby the latter will 
handle sales to retailers and manufacturers 
in the New England states, New York City, 
Long Island and the New Jersey seaboard. 
The New York office of the Haddock Cor- 
poration will be located with W. H. Brad- 
ford & Co., Inc., at 17 East 42nd St., New 
York City. 

E. B. Merriam, formerly director of in- 
dustrial relations, has been appointed execu- 
tive engineer of the switchboard department 
of the General Electric Co. Executive 
headquarters of the department are at 
Schenectady under the management of J. 
W. Upp. 


W. I. Smith and B. C. Hendrickson for 
many years associated with Borden & Lovell 
announce the formation of the firm of Smith 
& Hendrickson, with offices at 11 Broadway, 
New York City, where they will conduct a 
general wholesale anthracite and bituminous 
coal business. 


The Braddock Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated, with capital stock of $10,000. The 
incorporators are George O. Golden of Cum- 
berland, Md., and Ralph W. Archdeacon and 
Stuart J. Saks of Buffalo. It is a branch 
of the Braddock Coal Co. of Cumberland 
and has been in operation in Buffalo some 
months under the name of the Archdeacon- 
Saks Co. 


J. G. Miller, of the Raleigh Smokeless 





Coal Co., Norfolk, was in New York 
recently on business. 
OHIO 


John H. Patterson, pioneer of industrial 
welfare work, whose activities along that 
line have attracted world-wide attention, 
took another philanthropic step on Jan. 1, 
when he, with other owners of The National 
Cash Register Co., started the Dayton 
Foundation Fund. This is a fund to be used 
for the very highest type of charity and 
benevolent purposes. The principal of the 
accumulated fund is to be held as one com- 
mon trust fund, and the income used for 
the benefit of the community in such man- 
ner and for such purposes as the future 
may prove to be most desirable. The first 
contributors to the fund are: Jonh H. Pat- 
terson, who gives $137,500; Mrs. H. G. Car- 
nell, $93,750; and Robert Patterson, $18,750. 

The foundation plan is not an experi- 
mental one. It originated in the mind of 
Judge Frederick H. Goff, who in 1914 estab- 
lished the Cleveland Foundation. Since that 
time similar foundations have been estab- 
lished in nearly forty large centers cover- 
ing all parts of the United States. 


T, K. Maher, president Maher Collieries 
Co., Cleveland, is leaving shortly for a 
vacation trip to Bellaire, Fla., to join sev- 
eral other prominent Cleveland coal men 
now sojourning in that section, among them 
being A. A. Augustus, president of the 
Cambridge Collieries Co., and Charles E. 
Poet? president of the Glens Run Coal 

oO. 


February 23, 1922 


Papers have been filed with the secretary 
of state increasing the capital of the Brown 
Coal Mining Co., New Philadelphia, from 
$40,000 to $100,000. 


The Ohio Mining Co., and twenty-two 
ethers in the Hocking Valley district have 
filed a complaint with the Ohio Utilities 
commission against the rates charged for 
electrical current by the Hocking Power 
Co., The Athens Biectric Co., and the South- 
ern Ohio Power Co. The complaints aver 
that the rates are now at the high point 
during the war emergency. The. com- 
panies making the complaint represent a 
production of 13,950 tons daily. 

The Colonial Fuel Co., Columbus, has 
been chartered with a capital of $25,000 
to operate a retail coal business. Incor- 
orators are W. H. Plant, E. E. Plant, L. 
V. Cargill, L. H. Recob and I. N. Gardner. 


In the suit of the Emmons Coal Mining 
Co., against Herman Everett doing busi- 
ness as the Western Coal Co., Judge John 
Weld Peck of the United States District 
Court at Cincinnati has entered-a judg- 
ment of $14,270 against the Western com- 
pany. Notice has been given that the case 
will be carried up to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. The decision was based on the 
non-delivery of coal under contract. 

George F. Stahmer, president Quin Mor- 
ton and H. M. Hall, vice-presidents, were in 
Cincinnati recently on business matters at 
he branch office of the Ft. Dearborn Coal 

o., from their homes in Chicago and 
Charlestown. 

J. C. Layne has again taken charge of 
coal sales for the Eaton Rhodes Co., Cin- 
cinnati. F. P. Colville, who had charge of 
the Ashland office of the company is on 
an indefinite leave of absence. This is in 
accordance with recent changes which took 
place in the selling end of this corporation. 

Darby Brown, president and general man- 
ager of the N. N. Brown Co., Birmingham, 
accompanied by George Smith, his Georgia 
and South Carolina representative, was a 
recent visitor to the Cincinnati market. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Schuylkill County commissioners 
nave engaged W. H. Munroe, Lackawanna 
County, to head the work of a revision of 
the assessment of coal lands of Schuylkill 
County. The commissioners have deter- 
mined to increase the tax valuation of the 
holdings of the coal companies by several 
hundred millions of dollars, and the engi- 
neers working under Munroe will deter- 
mine the exact amount. 

D. FE. Ruckman, formerly with the Lake 
City Coal Co., Cleveland, has recently be- 
come connected with the Coal Land De- 
velopment Corporation, of Pittsburgh. 

The engineer of a mine locomotive was 
killed and two men were injured at the 
Cranberry colliery of the Cranberry Creek 


Coal Co., Hazelton, when a _ locomotive 
plunged from a trestle 25 feet-to a sulphur 
ereek below. 


Recent state charters issued at Harris- 
burg include: Parkers Landing Coal Co., 
mining and preparing coal, capital stock 
$50,000; treasurer, Guiseppi Caputo, Pitts- 
burgh. Incorporators: Joseph Pecoraro, 
Rosario Mineo and Ciacinto Mineo, Parkers 
Landing. Marvel & Marvel, mining, buying 
and selling coal and coke, Pittsburgh ; capi- 
tal, $25,000, Herbert M. Marvell, Pittsburgh. 
Incorporators: Herbert M. Marvell, Charles 
C. Marvel, Syracuse, N. Y..and W. Russell 
Carr, Uniontown. Puritan Coal Co., mining 
and selling coal, Mount Union; capital, 
$30,000; treasurer, O. J. Cassady, Mount 
Union ; incorporators: J. Ward Putt, Hunt- 
ington; O. J. Cassady and David Caldwell, 

Mount Union. Interstate Coal & Coke Co., 
mining coal, manufacturing coke «and by- 
products, Pittsburgh, capital, $25,000 ; treas- 
urer H. S. Lewis, Pittsburgh. Incorpo- 
rators: TI. S. Lewis, John Robinson, Jr., 
and A. M. Oliver, Pittsburgh. 


A eharter has been issued to the Anthra- 
cite Dredging Co., Philadelphia, which will 
dig and dredge coal. It has a capital stock 
of $200,000 and R. E. Patterson is the 
treasurer. Tle with P. Jansen and A. E. 
Messman incorporated the company. 


J. C. Cosgrove, Johnstown coal operator, 
left recently accompanied by a party of 
New York bankers for Shreveport, La. 
The party is making an inspection of the 
properties of the Invincible Coal Co. and 
the Louisiana Coal Co. From Shreveport 
the party is going to Houston, Tex., where 
the refineries of the Louisiana Oil Co. are 
located. This company’s holdings are pro- 
ducing 25,000 bbl. of oil daily. H. J. Mee- 
han, a member of the Cosgrove company, 


was recently elected a director of the 
Louisiana, Oil Co. He is accompanying the 
party. 


COAL AGE 


Mine inspectors and company representa- 
tives conferred with Chief Button, of the 
State Department of Mines, in Wilkes- 
Barre recently, to discuss methods of ex- 
tinguishing the fire in the Red Ash Mine. 
The mine was visited, but no decision was 
reached, though several new methods were 
proposed. There will be another meeting in 
March. The fire began in December, 1916, 
and up to date both flooding and sealing 
have proved ineffectual, so that there is 
danger to adjoining properties. 





TENNESSEE 


Headed by former Governor Harding of 
Iowa, a syndicate has purchased 13,000 
acres of coal land near Pikesville, under 
the name of Pocahontas & Sewanee Coal 
Co. Members are: Gail Borden, New York; 
Cc. J. Kurtz, Chicago; Paul F. Beick, Bloom- 
iIneton 3 Drv Vv.  Meaeerice, Buffalo: J. J, 
Pitts, Bloomington; C. W. Walker, an 
Alabama operator and J. O. Kirkpatrick, 
Pittsburgh operator. 


The La Follette Coal & Iron Co., is con- 
templating the erection of a byproduct coke 
plant to use 12,000 to 15,000 tons of coal 
a month. In case the ovens are built most 
of the coke will be used in the La Follette 
blast furnace and the gas probably used 
in a power plant to furnish electric power 
te local industries and the adjoining coal 
mines, 


os 


UTAH 


The U. S. Land Office in Salt Lake City 
has decided in favor of the State of Utah 
in the case in which Cyrus W. Shores con- 
tested the right of the State to select as 
school land a tract described as the south- 
east corner of Section 36, Township 12 
south, Range 9 east, comprising 160 acres. 
Mr. Shores held that the land was known 
to contain coal deposits when it was selected 


by the State. The State introduced 
evidence that coal was discovered later. In- 
tervenors in the action were the Ketchum 


Coal Co., and the Pleasant Valley Coal Co., 
who purchased the property from the State. 
The contest was originally filed in 1915. 
Action on the case had been delayed pend- 
ing a decision in the Sweet case, then be- 
fore the Supreme Court. 


The prompt action of the Spring Canyon 
Mine Rescue Association’s station pre- 
vented what was likely to have proved a dis- 
astrous mine fire. The trouble occurred 
in the mine of the Carbon Fuel Co., at 
Rains, and was attributed to a gas feeder 
which is believed to have been set alight 
by a powder explosion or by electric wires 
becoming short circuited. According to the 
report the fire had been in progress behind 
a screen of smoke some hours before its 
true nature was determined. No one was 
hurt although some of the men had narrow 
escapes. 


VIRGINIA 


Cc. L. Massei, manager of the Norfolk 
office of the Eastern Coal & Export Cor- 
poration, has been in Richmond on a busi- 
ness trip. 


The Lambert’s Point Coal Exchange was 
dissolved Feb. 15, and the Norfolk & West- 
ern will continue to operate as usual, ex- 
cept that coal will be consigned to special 
dealers instead of to the pools. 

Petition of twenty-one shippers using the 
Lambert’s Point Coal Exchange, for in- 
junction to prevent the railroad collecting 


$500,000 in demurrage charges until the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
passed on the manner in which these 


charges were fixed, has been taken under 
advisement by Judge A. R. Hanckel, of the 
Circuit Court. The shippers will ask, if 
it is found that the demurrage charges 
have been properly fixed, that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission change the 
tariffs of the railroad. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Comptroller General has declined to 
reverse his former decision of Sept. 21, 
1921, in which he refused to allow a claim 


of $62,154 by the Coast Coaling & Engi- 
neering Co., for coaling vessels at New 
York under Navy contract in 1918. He 


says no new evidence has been adduced to 
justify reversing the former decision. 


The Treasury Department asks $3,000 
additional for fuel for the balance of the 
year. The 1921 estimate called for $31,844 
for coal at $10 a ton. For this year it was 
reduced to $8 a ton and the $3,000 is re- 
quested in addition to the $25,000 previously 
appropriated. 


355- 


On behalf of .retail coal interests, Rod- 
erick Stephens of New York, president of 
the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, concluded on Feb. 15, before the 
House Committee on Mines-and Mining, his 
opposition to the further continuance of 
the government in the fuel business in the 
Capital through its agency, the Govern- 
ment Fuel Yards under the Bureau of 
Mines which supplies government depart- 
ments in that city with fuel. Mr. Stephens 
argued that it was not proper for the gov- 
ernment to compete with local coal deal- 
ers and that this intrusion cost the local 
dealers considerable revenue. He said that 
the fuel yards were established as a war 
emergency and the business should revert 
to local dealers who had satisfactorily 
served the government in’ former times. 
Director Bain of the bureau argued that 
the government was assured of a regular 
supply of coal through the fuel yards and 
that it obtained more favorable prices 
through its ability to contract for large 
quantities at the mines, 





WEST VIRGINIA 


It has been possible to resume operations 
at the plant of the Shamrock Fuel Co., in 
Monongalia County, after a_ suspension of 
operations covering an extended period. An 
interesting point has been raised in connec- 
tion with the suit in the circuit court of 
Monongalia County of the Wilson Brothers 
Coal Co., of Pennsylvania, against the Davis 
Coal Co., of Morgantown, and that point 
is whether it is necessary that a plaintiff 
company having a contract to furnish so 
much coal shall actually mine that coal and 
load it on cars and make a tender of the 
coal before there is a violation or breach of 
contract. In this particular case, the plain- 
tiff company is seeking to collect from the 
defendant for more than 22,000 tons at $10 
a ton, the plaintiff alleging that the defend- 
ant declined to accept any more coal on 
its contract after the bottom dropped out 
of the market. It is the contention of the 
defendant that the plaintiff had not at- 
tempted to deliver the coal which was to 
have been delivered on the cars at the 
mine according to the contract. He de- 
clared that the plaintiff could not charge 
failure on the part of the defendant to 
accept the coal because it had not mined 
the coal and had not delivered it on the 
tracks in cars, as stipulated in the contract. 


Arrangements are being made by the 
Eastern Coal Mining Co., for increasing the 
capacity of its mine in Preston County by 
the installation of additional equipment in- 
cluding cutting machines and screening ap- 
Pparatus. 


Under a recent change in the assignment 
of district mine inspectors, William Moore 
of District 15, with headquarters at Beck- 
ley, will have supervision over the Wind- 
ing Gulf up to and including Helen, all 
mines around Beckley and down Piney up 
to and including Lanark. M. E. Quenon, 
with headquarters at Mullens, will have 
supervision over the mines from Metalton 
on the main line of the Virginian, all the 
mines in Wyoming County being included, 
and will also have supervision over the 
mines on the Winding Gulf as far as Mul- 
lens. His territory takes in everything in- 
cluding the mines up the Gulf including 
Amigo, everything on Stone Coal Branch, 
ending with Princewick. J. E. Hamilton, of 
District 11 with headquarters at Eskdale, 
has supervision over all of the high-volatile 
mines in Raleigh County. 

The principal office of the following cor- 
porations has been changed as indicated: 
Birch Fork Coal Co., from Beckley, to 
Charleston; Manhasset Coal Co, from 
Charleston, to New York; Bailey Fuel Co., 
from Charleston, to Toler, Ky.; Sudduth 
Fuel Co., from Charleston, to Stone, Ky. 

The following West Virginia coal corpora- 
tions have dissolved and gone out of busi- 
ness: Fred Mullens Coal & Coke Co.; 
Triangle Coal Co., Glady Creek Coal & 
Coke Co.; Marrowbone Coal Co.; Eagle 
Collieries Co.; Letcher Coal & Coke Co., 


the last named being dissolved by deed 
of sale. 

Coincident with the purchase by the Con- 
solidation Coal~-Co. of the property and 
mines of the Carter Coal Co. in Virginia, 
West Virginia and Kentucky, announce- 


ment was made of the appointment of F. K 
Day, who has been district superintendent 
of the Clarksburg district in which capacity 
he was also the personal representative of 
the general manager, as general manager 
of the new division of the company neces- 
sitated by the acquisition of the Carter 
company. Mr. Day has been connected 
with the company for the last fourteen 
years, having first become identified with 
it aS @ member of the engineer corps in 
‘e Maryland and Pennsylvania divisions. 
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T. H. Wickham, who is identified with 
several of the important mining companies 
in Raleigh County, has departed for a 
cruise of the Mediterranean and a _ tour 
of southern Europe, expecting to be absent 
from his office for a period of two moxths. 
With him on the trip was Mrs. Wickham. 


Alleging mismanagement of the affairs of 
the Barbara Mining Co., William D. Wood- 
ruff, of Pittsburgh, principal stockholder of 
the company, succeeded early in February 
in having the circu:t court of Monongaliar 
County appoint receivers for the company 
and issue a restrain.ng order to prevent 
creditors of the company from interfering 
with the property. The court, upon agree- 
ment between counsel for opposing sides 
named James H. McGrew and Millard R. 
Sisler as receivers, a bond of $5,000 being 
executed. It is recited in Mr. Woodruff’s 
bill of complaint that the stock of the com- 
pany is held as follows: Woodruff Coal & 
Iron Co., 676 shares; Charles E. Craig, 
50 shares; R. H. Jamison, 5 shares; Francis 
R. Woodruff, 5 shares; George J. Mechau, 
1 share; A. M. Davis, 5 shares; and Wil- 
liam W. Woodruff, 1,312 shares. The man- 
agement of the property had been left to 
an engineer under whose management the 
affairs of the company became so involved 
that it cannot pay its obligations. The 
plaintiff contends that if the property were 




















COAL AGE 


There has been acquired by F. B. Strickler 
of Kingwood, a tract of 250 acres of 
Bakertown coal in Preston County, which 
the purchaser is planning to develop in the 
near future or at such a time as market 
conditions justify it. This coal will prob- 
ebly be taken out through the Mary Mine, 
already in operation. 


Improvements long contemplated by the 


Slab Fork Coal Co. are to be made in 
the near future. All arrangements have 
been made for the construction of a steel 
tipple at Slab Fork, to be completely 
equipped in every respect. W. Gasten 
Caperton is general manager and the im- 
provements will be made under his di- 
rection. 

Announcement has been made by the 


Consolidation Coal Co. of the appointment 


of Waiter J, Davis as superintendent of 
Mine %6 of the Consolidation company at 
Baxter and Mine 97 at Rivesville. Mr. 


Davis succeeds Charles E. Potter, resigned. 
Mr. Davis’ entire mine career has been 
w.th the Consolidation company. 

A. C. Finley, superintendent of the Gil- 
mer plant of the Davis Colliery Co. was a 
recent visitor at the general offices of the 
company in Elkins. 


Both W. L. Zinn and L. FE. Albright, who 


put up et a forced gale it would involve operate mines at Reedsville, have been 
a gacrifice of the holdings of the stock- elected members of the city council of 

holders. Morgantown, W. Va. 
-- — In the complaint of the George B. New- 
ton Coal Co., an I. C. C. examiner recom- 
r Te: inends that charges for the movement from 
Trade Literature Angora to Paschal and 52nd Sts., points in 
Philadelphia, of certain carloads of anthra- 
~~~ cite originating in Pennsylvania mines, were 

Morrow Shaking Screens.—The Morrow illegal. 


Mfg. Co., Wellston, Ohio. Pp. 32; 84 x 11 
in.; illustrated. A description of the plant 
wherein the Morrow Mfg. Co. has installed 
the equipment.—Advertiser. 


‘the Montgemery Coal Washer.—Mont- 


gomery Coal Washing & Mfg. Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Book 43. Pp. 23 5) OCs eo 
in.; illustrated. Description of the Mont- 


gomery iigs, with analyses of washed and 
unwasueu coal. 


Chart Classifying Mine Gases—Hughes 
Brothers, 414 W. 9th Ave., Scranton, Pa.— 
Advertiser. 

Lightning Arresters — Bulletin No. 183, 
Electric Service Supplies Co., Philadelphia. 
Contains 62 pages of material describing 
“Keystone” Expulsion Type and “‘Garton- 
Daniels’ Lightning Arvester for central sta- 
tion, line, transformer, railway and mine 
protection. 


Self-Cleaning Attachment for Carbide 














Lamps—Jacobson & Turja, Hancock, Mich. 
Traffic News 
The Ohio Utilities Commission has _ is- 


sued an order requiring the Hocking Valley 
Railway Co., to reduce itS rates on short- 
haul car lots of coal shipped from the 
Hocking Valley district to nearby points. 
The reduction is from 84c. to 57c. for 
haul of ten miles or less; and all above 
eleven miles to 67c. Former rates were 
held to be excessive and unreasonable. 


Purchasers of the Tennessee Central Ry. 
are said to be considering favorably the 
possibility of extending the western di- 
vision of the road from Hopkinsville, Ky., 
to Paducah, a distance of seventy miles, 
to connect with the Burlington. 


In the complaint of the Baumont Cham- 
ber of Commerce an examiner recommends 
that a car of coke shipped in 1919 from 
Chaison, Tex., to Lake Charles, La., was 
misrouted and awards the complainant re- 
paration because of overcharges. 


A request has been made to. publish 
specific rates on bituminous coal, carloads, 
from all producing districts, to Dearborn, 
Mich., on the same basis as at present are 
published to Inkster, Mich., Dearborn, 
Mich.. being eliminated from Detroit 
Switching District, effective Dec. 15, 1921. 


The Ohio Utilities Commission has or- 
dered that the hearing on the question of the 
reasonableness of coal freight rates on intra- 
state shipments shall be started Feb. 28. 
The hearing was requested recently by Gov- 
ernor Harry L. Davis, who desires to stimu- 
late coal production in the Buckeye State. 
All Ohio roads have been notified of the 
date and asked to be ready to present their 
side of the question, 


In the complaint of the Hood Coal Co., an 
examiner recommends that in connection 
with the transportation of coal from mines 
between Shinnston and Bingham Junction, 
W. Va., te noints in other states. the 
Monongahela Power & Ry. Co., an electric 
line, is a common earrier subject to the 
commerce act, and that the present carload 
combination rates are not unreasonable or 
unlawful, and joint rates refused. 


The Indiana State “arm, of Putnamville, 
Ind., complains against unreasonable rates 
on 42 cars of coal from Seelyville, Ind., to 
Putnamville. 


In the complaint of the Oxford Paper Co., 
the I. C. C. decides that the rates on bitu- 
minous and small sizes of anthracité from 
points in Pennsylvania and from Fairmont, 
W. Va., to Rumford and South Brewer, Me., 
are unreasonable. 


The United Paperboard Co., of New York, 
has complained to the I. C. C. against al- 
leged unreasonable rates on anthracite from 
Delaware & Hudson mines in Pennsylvania 
to Thomson, N. Y. 


The Hamill Coal & Coke Co., and others, 
of Blaine, W. Va., in a complaint to the 
I. C. C. allege unreasonable rates on coal 
from points in Maryland to points in West 
Virginia, Virgina, District of Columbia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Delaware, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Rhode Isl°nd, Massachusetts and other 
States and to Canadian points. The com- 
plaint requests establishment of joint 
through rates on the Cumberland-Piedmont 
and Mvyersd>le group basis in lieu of the 
present combination rates. 

Request is being made for the applica- 
tion of same rates on bituminous coal, 
carloads, from mines on the D. T. & I. RR, 
in Ironton, Ohio, District, as apply from 
mines on the D. T. & I. R.R., in the Jack- 
son County, Ohio, District, to all points to 
which rates are now published by D. T. & 
I. Rik. vin Agent) Davis’! Tart) iG) Cs li 


The Lion Coal Co., Ogden, Utah, has filed 
suit against the O. S. L. Ry. for $932.76, 
alleged freight overcharges on slack coal 
shipped over a year ago. It is alleged that 
$2.40 per ton was charged and that the 
correct rate should have been but $1.80. 








Association Activities 


Clarksburg Ceal Club 


Not only questions of local interest but 
of general interest as well were touched 
upon at the meeting of the Clarksburg Coal 
Club held a short time ago. A feature of 
the meeting was the attendance of many 
oue-of-town operators. General conditions 
were discussed by James Williamson of 
the Maryland Coal Co, T. J. Parrish, who 


\ 
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Statement was recently made by the 
West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co., a large 
concern operating mines in Brooke County, 
of its intention to operate its various mines 
as it saw fit and without reference to at- 
tempted control by any outside organiza-~ 
tion. This company has heretofore oper-~ 
ated its mines under an agreement with 
the United Mine Workers but states that 
it is no longer able to do so and at the 
same time meet competition. . 





ONTARIO 


8. B. Coolidge, vice-Dresident of the Clark- 
son Coal & Dock Co., Cleveland, was a re- 
cent caller on the coal trade in Toronto. 


’ 


M. A. Conrad, manager of the Pittsburg 
office of the F,. A. Fish Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
spent a few days at the head office of the 
company in Toronto recently. 


H. A. Harrington, of the Coal Exchange 
of Canada, has issued a statement setting 
forth the possible effects of the threatened 
strike of United States miners. If the 
strike is long continued he claims that the 
people of Ontario, are likely to suffer next 
Winter. Dealing with the consumption of 
coal this winter, Mr. Harrington states that 
in the smaller communities consumption has 
been above that of last year and on March 
381 stocks on hand will not exceed one 
week’s supply. 





in addition to being an operator is also a 
member of the council of the City of Clarks- 
burg discussed conditions in the Clarks- 
burg field. President A. Lisle White, of 
the Northern West Virginia Association told 
of the meeting of the National Coal As- 
sociation in New York during the second 
week of February. 








Obituary 








John O’Reilly, formerly a well-known 
business man in Toronto where he was 
branch manager for P. Burns & Co., whole- 
sale coal dealers, died a few days ago in 
Buffalo. The remains were interred in 
Toronto. 


Alexander C. Waldie, a well-known coal 
dealer in Toronto died at his home in that 
city recently. At an early age he joined 
the staff of C. J. Smith & Co., coal dealers 
and when the Standard Fuel Co. was 
founded, the C. J. Smith Co., was united 
with it and Mr. Waldie was appointed to 
a responsible position with the new organi- 
zation. He was with the Standard com- 
pany for 34 years. 








Coming Meetings 


New England Coal Dealers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting March 22 and 
23 at Springfield, Mass. President, W. A. 
Clark, Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Northwestern Pennsylvania Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing Tuesday, March 7, at the Wm. Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, Lee 
Diefenderfer, Butler, Pa. 

Tri-State Coal Stripping Association’s an- 
nual meeting will’ be held March 2 at 
Wheeling, W. Va. Secretary, G. A. Black- 
ford, Wheeling. 

Society of Industrial Engineers will hold 
its national spring convention at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich., April 26-28. 

Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy will hold its annual meeting March 
1, 2 and 3 at Ottawa, Canada. Secretary, 


G. C. Mackenzie, Drummond _ Building, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
National Association of Purchasing 


Agents will hold its seventh annual conven- 
tion at Exposition Park, Rochester, N. Y.. 
May 13-20. Secretary, S. C. McLeod, 130 
W. 42nd St., New York City. 

National Foreign Trade Council will hold 
its annual meeting May 10-12 at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Upper Potomac Coal Association will ho’d 
its annual meeting March 6 at Cumberland. 
Md. Secretary, J. F. Palmer, Cumberland, 
Md. 

Mining Society of Nova Scotia will hold 
its annual meeting May 15, at Sydney, 
N. S., Canada. Secretary, E. C. Hanrahan, 
Sydney, N. S. : 
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Collective Bargaining Not in Danger 


AVE the bituminous coal operators abandoned col- 

lective bargaining?. The United Mine Workers are 
telling the public that unless the coal producers in the 
Central Competitive Field meet with them in joint con- 
ference in an effort to agree on a scale of wages for 
the next year or two years, collective bargaining will 
have been discarded by the owners. The miners profess 
to desire a conference but they have set up an impos- 
sible set of “demands,” of which the most notorious 
is the six-hour day and five-day week. The miners have 
declared themselves against any wage reduction. Sub- 
ject to a referendum they have gone on record in favor 
of a strike if their demands have not been met by 
April 1. 

What is collective bargaining? Certainly not what 
the miners propose, a form which has been aptly char- 
acterized as “collective threatening.” Each and every 
group—southern Ohio, eastern Ohio, Pittsburgh, Illinois 
and Indiana—has in turn stated its willingness to meet 
collectively the representatives of their men, the officials 
of the United Mine Workers. This is no sudden on- 
slaught against the miners’ International union. It 
is a condition brought on by the men themselves, for it 
will be remembered that in the summer of 1920 they 
refused to abide by the decision of the President’s 
Bituminous Coal Commission when they struck for ad- 
vances in wages over those given them by that com- 
mission. After a series of local strikes the President on 
Aug. 10 asked the operators and men to get together 
and make whatever adjustments were necessary. A 
meeting of the Central field producers and the union 
officials was held in Cleveland, at which no decision was 
reached and following which, on Aug. 19, John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, tele- 
graphed President Wilson announcing that they had not 
been able to reach an interstate settlement, but that 
“While this circumstance may be’ regarded as unfor- 
tunate, I am of the opinion that there is no necessity 
for any public apprehension. There are reasonable 
grounds for the belief that the questions at issue be- 
tween the operators and miners may yet be harmonized 
through the instrumentality of agreements which may 
be consummated in the individual coal-producing dis- 
tricts without inconvenience to the public.” 

These words exhibit no grief over the lack of deci- 
sion from the Centra! Competitive Field. Mr. Lewis 
did not at that time say that the operators were refus- 
ing to bargain collectively, because he had in prospect 
the increase in wages that the men were demanding. He 
was quite willing to go back to the separate fields then 
because that was a way to get what he wanted. There 
is an old saying about “The Devil was sick, the Devil 
a monk would be,” etc. 

Nor does the break-up of the Central Competitive 
Field—for there will be no interstate conference this 


year—spell ruin to the miners’ union, although it will 
remove it as a large menace to the peace and pros- 
perity of the coal industry. There always have been 
the outlying fields with which the union has dealt, and 
now all will be outlying fields. The Illinois operators 
state that they “for the past three months have stood 
ready to negotiate a wage scale with their own work- 
men.” They do not believe, however, ‘that the growing 
tendency of organized labor, not only in coal but in many 
other industries, to negotiate in increasingly larger 
groups has justified itself.”’” In other words, since the 
United Mine Workers has followed the blind policy of 
standing in the way of economic readjustment and defla- 
tion, it is necessary that the employers refuse recogni- 
tion of the traditional power of that organization and 
work out the required downward  readjustments 
piecemeal. 

No, it is not collective bargaining that is in danger; 
it is the jobs of such as Lewis, Brophy, Howat and 
Farrington. They had the choice in 1912 of meeting 
with the operators to discuss a reduction in advance of 
contract termination, just as the operators had met 
them the previous year when they wanted more wages, 
but the union stood pat, and now prepares to stand 
patter still. The officials of the union undoubtedly felt 
that they would be fired if they should recommend a 
reduction, and now they will have to go because they did 
not do it and have not the courage to say the time has 
come. 

If the bituminous coal operators do not now effec- 
tively clean house in the miners’ union by refusing the 
check-off, they will have missed the chance of a lifetime. 


Smoothing the Bumps in Demand 


USINESS cycles are not mystic symbols of an occult 

science. Business has its ups and downs—always 
has had—but not necessarily must it always have them. 
So far, what we have done as a people is to stand by 
and record the passing of the cycles—the periods of 
prosperity, inflation, the burst of the bubble, depression 
and deflation and the painful return to good times. 

Coal has felt these ups and downs, has suffered the 
full shock of every bump. Therefore coal is interested 
in the prospect of leveling the tops off the peaks of 
demand, in order to fill the valleys of extremely low 
demand. 

It is true that one must look outside the coal trade 
for causes contributing to major business fluctuations, 
for the coal industry is affected by but does not cause 
such variations. Possibly no other industry is so 
strongly influenced by depression and abounding pros- 
perity as bituminous coal. Producers of bituminous 
coal are the most cheerful optimists in this country, 
as they live in continual hope of peak demand, for in 
ordinary times there are so many of them that there 
is no profit save for the exceptional few. Were the 
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hope of temporary abnormal market and profit taken 
away and in its stead established a more nearly continu- 
ous rate of demand, the fittest who survived would 
have the field and mushroom growths be eliminated. 

Such a condition would approach the unattainable 
ideal, but a Special Committee of the President’s Con- 
ference on Unemployment was last week appointed and 
has already launched into a study of the fundamentals 
of unemployment and the control of the business cycle. 
The committee is to make a report in six months. Owen 
D. Young, vice-president of the General Electric Co., 
New York, was named chairman; Joseph H. Defrees, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; Clarence Mott Woolley, president of the Amer- 
ican Radiator Co., New York; Matthew Woll, vice- 
president of the American Federation of Labor, and 
Miss Mary Van Kleeck, Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, are the other members of the committee. Edward 
Eyre Hunt, secretary of the President’s Conference on 
Unemployment, was appointed secretary of the new 
committee, and Wesley C. Mitchell, of New York, field 
director of the study. 

In this connection it is proper to note that Senator 
Kenyon had a business-cycle bill before Congress and it 
provoked so much adverse comment that he permitted 
it to go back to the committee, where it will sleep. 
The Senator proposed in his bill to regulate not private 
business but public expenditures in a way to supplement 
private work, taking, in other words, government ex- 
penditures off the peak and putting them in the valleys. 
But Congress is very jealous of its prerogative to indi- 
cate when and where expenditures of public funds are 
to be made, and refuses to vest even limited control over 
these funds in the Executive, as provided by Senator 
Kenyon’s bill. 

Senator Kenyon believes the President would handle 
the matter with sufficient judgment to prevent any of 
the dire results prophesied by opponents of the bill. 
He pointed out that Canada has gone much further than 
this bill proposes. The French Government attaches 
enough importance to the matter to maintain a com- 
mission for the regulation of public works in relation 
to employment in other industries. Even before the war 
Great Britain had a highway fund which was to be 
expended during periods of unemployment only. Since 
the war Great Britain has greatly expanded this policy. 
The Belgian Government has what is known as a na- 
tional crisis fund, to be expended on public works during 
periods of unemployment. Switzerland has a traditional 
policy of subsidizing local public works. These and 
other examples were cited by the Iowa Senator in sup- 
port of his bill, but, despite the admitted strength of his 
arguments, little sympathy for the proposal was aroused 
and it is admitted that a different type of proposition 
must be evolved before there is any hope of obtaining 
legislation of this character. 

It is understood that the administration was behind 
the Kenyon bill and now that it stands defeated has not 
dropped the subject but seeks education of Congress and 
the public, such as will come from the study of this 
special committee on control of business cycles; before 
pushing harder for national legislation. 





WHEN LAST SEEN business still the 


corner.”—Brookville Record. 


was turning 





SPRING IS NOW only about four tons away.—Gloversville 
Leader-Republican. 
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Advocacy of Triple Shift 


N DISCUSSING Mr. Ashmead’s paper on the possible 

advantages of the multiple shift Mr. Kniffin found 
two conditions under which it might succeed. He stated 
that metal mills were divided into units and that a 
three-unit mill would require three times as many men 
as a one-unit mill and put out three times the product. 
He declared that each unit was entirely self-contained, 
the men in one unit not working on the machines in 
another unit. It would seem that Mr. Kniffin should be 
conversant with the facts, having been a metal-mining 
engineer at a property adjoining the Santa Rita copper 
field. 

But it would nevertheless seem pertinent to point out 
that the men in one unit often, if not generally, work 
in all the units. Thus all the ball mills in all the units 
may be placed under a ball-mill man and his helper, even 
when there are sixty or more ball mills. The reasons 
for this are obvious. The work being similar the man 
becomes an expert. The ball-mill attendant should not 
have charge of crushers, concentrating tables, vanners, 
flotation equipment, thickeners or filters. Furthermore, 
as all the ball mills are on one level they can be better 
attended by the men on that level than by someone moy- 
ing up and down between the machines at different 
elevations in any one unit. It is easier to travel on a 
level than to run up and down stairways. 

It might also be pointed out that the unit arrange- 
ment applies to only certain classes of machinery. The 
roughing rolls and the filters may serve all the units 
or a large number of them—perhaps twenty—and one 
building covers them all and is served by one or two 
cranes. In consequence a twenty-unit mill is cheaper 
to build per unit than one that has only one unit. And, 
for the reasons mentioned, it also is cheaper to run. 
What is true of a mill is equally or even more true 
of a preparator for anthracite. Why should there be 
a No. 1 crusher to each unit or a separate thickener? 
The fact is the unit principle is carried as far as it is 
profitable in mills, and it should be used in the prep- 
arator in just the same way. Mr. Kniffin would surely 
follow this same rule. 

Another point Mr. Kniffin makes is that in abandon- 
ing all mines but one a saving will be made, for the 
best mine will be taken, and, we may add, the one most 
convenient to the preparator. This is good counsel. It 
is true that many anthracite mines are too much spread. 
There is a lack of concentration at some plants, but we 
fear that those who fail to recognize that now would 
fail to observe it if triple or double shift were intro- 
duced. It is difficult to induce any operator to believe 
that the expedient of boarding up a mine that is remote 
and uneconomical would make for improved results and 
would lessen depreciation. 

It is hard to believe that with conditions as they are in 
the anthracite region it would be possible to work places 
three shifts without losing more than is gained. If the 
mine is to be made large so that the triple shift can be 
obtained with single-shift operation at each working 
face, then why not make it thus large and work single 
shift? 

The answer to this is, perhaps, that the shaft and the 
haulageways are the neck of the bottle, and in some 
cases that is indeed true, but in most cases it would be 
better to modify these than to try to gain the tonnage 
by the objectionable triple shift, which gives best re- 
sults with daymen and not contract workers. 
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Means Taken to Make Safe and Efficient the Direct and 


Alternating Current at a Southern Illinois Mine 


Copper Returns for Current—Should Underground Transformers Fire, 
Station Door Closes and Cuts Off Current—-Each Half of Mine Can Be 
Run Electrically Separate and, if Desired, Both Sides from One Machine 


By A. S. WHITE* 
St. Louis, Mo. 


located at Dowell, in Jackson County, Illinois, is 

electrically operated throughout. Power from a 
3-phase 60-cycle high-tension commercial circuit is re- 
ceived at the mine substation at 33,000 volts and is there 
stepped down to 2,300 volts for distribution to the mine 
power station, the man-and-material hoist, the main 
hoist and to the underground alternating-current cir- 
cuit. Underground haulage is necessarily performed by 
direct current; that used for all other underground 
power requirements is alternating. 

Trolley circuits within the mine are energized by a 
200-kw. Westinghouse motor-generator set and a 200-kw. 
Westinghouse rotary converter. These machines operate 
in parallel and deliver direct current at a bus potential 
of 275 volts. These machines, despite their differing 
characteristics, work well together, but the extreme 
variations in the primary voltage of the current as 
delivered from the power lines occasions some difficulty. 
To overcome this irregularity automatic voltage regu- 
lators will be installed, thereby insuring a uniform 
potential at all times. 

The north and south sides of the mine are capable 
of complete segregation, sectional switches being placed 
in the trolley line wherever connections occur. This 
arrangement permits of the operation of at least one 
side of the mine while repairs are being made to either 
of the generating units. On idle days, however, the 
entire mine is supplied from one of the two machines. 


‘kz Kathleen Mine of the Union Colliery Co., 


ADEQUATE POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE LINES 


Main- and butt-entry trolley circuits are of 0000 wire, 
grooved or of figure-8 section. Panel entries are strung 
with 00 wire and sectional switches are placed in the 
circuits at the beginning of each butt- or panel-entry 
line. Positive feeders, consisting of double lines of 0000 
triple braid-covered conductors, are carried on insulators 
along the rib in the main haulageways to certain points 
inside, the exact locations of which were determined by 
exhaustive voltage tests. 

The two conductors are connected every 500 ft. and are 
tied into the trolley line every 1,000 ft. Negative feeder 
lines of 0000 bare trolley wire, paralleling the course of 
the positive feeders, are buried in the haulage road. 
These feeders are tied into both rails of the track every 
500 ft. with arc-welded stranded flexible copper bonds. 
Both lines of rails on main- and butt-entry haulage roads 
are bonded throughout their entire length by similar 
connectors, with cross bonds placed every 200 ft. 

Referring now to the alternating-current circuit, 
3-phase 60-cycle power at 2,300 volts is delivered into 
the mine through a General Electric type FK-2 oil 
circuit breaker equipped with current transformers, 
inverse time-limit overload relay, overload trip coils and 





*Union Colliery Co. 


undervoltage release. This breaker is located in the 
mine power station. The mine circuit divides near the 
auxiliary shaft bottom into north and south branches, 
each of which is separately protected by a General 
Electric type GK-20 oil circuit breaker with overload 
series trip coils and undervoltage release. Transformer 
stations located inside and convenient to the working 
panels step the potential down to 240 volts for secondary 
transmission. 

Armored ‘Kerite”’ cable is used for permanent and 
lead-covered cable for semi-permanent or temporary 
installation. Where the cables pass through back entries 
they are carried in trenches and covered to a depth of 
1 ft. Wherever it is necessary that they cross traveling 
ways or haulage roads they are located in conduits made 
with concrete walls not less than 6 in. thick. To facilitate 
recovery and prevent accidental contact with buried 
cable during subsequent grading or mining work, a 
“wire map” has been prepared showing the location of all 
mine circuits. Use of high-tension lines not conform- 
ing to these standards is not permitted anywhere in the 
mine. 


MAKING THE UNDERGROUND TRANSFORMER SAFER 


At inside transformer stations the 2,300-volt cable 
is carried through a tile in a trench to the interior of 
a vault. Leads from the cable are here connected 
through a General Electric type FK-20 oil circuit breaker 
to a bank of three 25-kva. transformers. The under- 
voltage release element has been eliminated from this 
breaker, so that it is not necessary to close the circuit 
after every interruption to the supply service. The 
trip coils are set to interrupt current at an overload of 
100 per cent, the time delay at a minimum providing 
for an almost instantaneous break. 

A standard underground station has been developed 
that is somewhat in advance of those at most collieries. 
Transformers underground have long been considered 
sources of fire hazard and the possibility of accident to 
workmen from contact with the high-tension circuit 
around improperly protected stations is too well known 
to require comment. Therefore, effort has been made 
here to construct a station that would reduce the pos- 
sibility of accidental contact to a minimum, provide for 
the automatic and “positive cutting out of the primary 
circuit to the transformer in case of overload, fire or 
explosion in the vault, and confine to the vault itself 
any fire that might possibly start. Fig. 1 shows the 
constructional features and arrangement of such a 
station. 

The walls and roof of this vault are fireproof. The 
floor is covered to a depth of 6 in. with sand and fine 
gravel. This provides absorption for oil in case of 
accident to the transformer shell and prevents the 
formation of a pool of this liquid. 

An iron door is suspended from the top by strap 
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hinges and to afford ventilation is normally kept open, 
a 4-in. manila rope holding it up. This is attached to 
the lower edge of the door; it passes thence through a 
pulley attached to the roof, through another pulley in 
the wall, and is extended along the tops of the trans- 
formers, through other pulleys, so arranged that it 
encircles the transformers at their base and terminates 
in an eyebolt in the wall. A cord attached to the door 
about 4 in. from the hinge runs through pulleys in the 
roof, then dotvn through a small hole in the top of the 
oil circuit breaker and is attached to the tripping lever. 

Should a fire or explosion occur in the vault, the 
severance of the 3-in. rope would drop the fire door, 
which in turn would actuate the tripping lever in the 
oil circuit breaker and open the circuit. This would 
confine the fire to the vault and cut all power off the 
transformers. The frame about the fire door should 
be surfaced with cement, as shown in the drawing, so 
as to afford a tight fit when the door is closed. The 
oil circuit breaker which is placed just inside the door 
may be manually operated should occasion arise for 
entering the vault. 

With the exception of one station of 30-kva. capacity 
which is located near the auxiliary shaft bottom and 
which supplies power to the pumps and motor-repair 
shop, all underground transformer stations are of 
75-kva. capacity. For these stations banks of three 
25-kva. transformers have proven more satisfactory than 
individual 3-phase units of the desired size, because of 
the greater ease with which the smaller units may be 
moved and installed underground. 

Each 75-kva. bank is capable of providing ample 
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Detail of 
Transformer 
Station 


Risk that the trans- 
formers may catch 
fire or explode has 
caused the Union 
Colliery Co. to place 
them in a fireproof 
vault of brick or 
building tile, en- 
tered by an iron 
door. For the ab- 
sorption of oil, 
should any escape 
through accident to 
the transformer 
shell, the floor of 
the vault is covered 
by sand 6 in. deep. 
The door is nor- 
mally open, so as to 
keep the vault cool, 
but it is kept in 
that position by a 
rope so placed that 
should the trans- 
formers catch fire it 
would burn, releas- 
ing the door sand 
allowing it to close 
tight. The 2,300- 
volt cable enters 
the transformer 
room through a 
covered trench. In 
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energy for three 35-hp. mining machines, the number 
normally operated from each station. Larger stations 
supplying more machines have not proved economical, 
for with them the distance of secondary transmission 
was too great. Two 150-kva. transformers installed 
during the war, when difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining units of the desired size, have been removed 
and smaller units substituted. 

Equipped with the 75-kva. banks, each station nor- 
mally supplies three 20-room panels or their equivalent. 
Each bank may be so located as to be not more than 
1,500 ft. from the most distant point served. Only under 
unusual circumstances, and then only temporarily, does 
the distance to the foot of a panel exceed 550 ft. Normal 
panels require an additional 500 ft. of conductor to 
reach the most distant place. 

Fig. 2 illustrates a typical location of a transformer 
station and the arrangement of secondary circuits. A 
further division of transformer units (such as one to 
every machine) with the attendant advantage of even 
shorter secondary transmission was deemed inadvisable 
because of the expense incident to the construction of so 
large a number of fireproof stations as well as that of 
installing and subsequently recovering the greater 
amount of cable required. 

Secondary circuits from all transformer stations are 
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FIG. 2. 

Each station is equipped with a 75-kva. bank and normally sup- 
plies three 20-room panels or their equivalent. The stations are 
so located as to be within 1,500 ft. of the most distant point 
served and not over 550 ft. from the foot of the most remote 
panel to:-be fed. Banks of larger transformers have been tried 
and found uneconomical, 


TYPICAL LOCATION OF TRANSFORMER STATION 


tied together. Knife-switch cut-outs and fuse blocks are 
placed between each; transformer bank and the secondary 
circuit, also between each two transformer stations on 
the secondary circuit. By this arrangement, in case of 
an accident to any transformer, it can be cut out of 
service and the panels normally supplied from it will be 
able to draw power from other stations, Under normal 
operating conditions with all secondary circuits tied 
together the load factor is improved and any peak 
thrown on an individual transformer bank is shared by 
the connected stations. 

Insulated wire is used exclusively in the secondary 
circuit. While it is realized that insulation fails to 
afford complete protection against shock it is believed 
that at least some measure of security is attained and 
the probability of fatal accident is materially reduced 
thereby. Certainly during the time when men employed 
on entries are required to work in close proximity to 
a conductor the danger is minimized. On all secondary 
circuits 0000 wire is used except in panel entries, where 
00 is installed. 

On main and butt entries the wire is carried in 
the back passage on porcelain insulators fastened by 
lag screws to props set about 10 ft. apart. The insu- 
lators are so spaced as to give a clearance between the 
top wire and the roof of 12 in. and between wires of 6 in. 
Wherever required to pass along the roof, as in crossing 
over haulageways, the wire is carried on porcelain 
insulators fastened to the roof by lag screws sunk in 
drilled and plugged) holes. 

In panel entries the wire is carried up one heading on 
props set along the pillar rib, short leads through each 
crosscut supplying the other entry. Fuse blocks and 
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METHOD OF STRINGING SECONDARIES 
Wherever, as in crossing over haulageways, it is necessary to 
place the wires against the roof, they are carried on porcelain 
insulators fastened to the roof by lag screws sunk in drilled holes 
in which wood plugs have been inserted. 
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knife-switch cutouts are introduced at the head of each 
panel-entry circuit. 

All gathering in this mine is done by 6-ton locomotives 
equipped with either mechanical or automatic electric 
cable reels. Main-line haulage is performed by 15-ton 
locomotives. With the exception of a few breast 
machines, used by gangs in entry work, the coal-cutting 
equipment consists of 35-hp. shortwall machines using a 
7 ft. 6 in. cutter bar and equipped with automatic trucks 
and cable reels. All these gathering, hauling and cut- 
ting machines are of Goodman manufacture. AS a 
safety measure all trucks are now being equipped with 
brakes. 


Anthracite Section of American Mining 


Institute Meets in Wilkes-Barre 


ITH Eli T. Conner, consulting mining engineer, 

of Scranton, in the chair, the anthracite section 
of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers met in the Westmoreland Club, Wilkes-Barre, 
Saturday, Feb. 4. The members discussed the paper 
presented by D. C. Ashmead, anthracite editor of Coal 
Age, entitled “Can Anthracite Mines Be Operated on 
More Than One Shift?” 

Mr. Connor declared that the paper appeared to favor 
conclusively the negative side of the question. He did 
not believe in the words “It cannot be done,’ but he 
refused to say whether it would ‘be practicable or 
profitable” to work more than one shift per day, but it 
“seemed” to him “that anthracite engineers and man- 
agers are too resourceful to admit that they cannot do 
what other mining men have done and are doing.” 


TRANSPORTATION AND MARKETS LIMIT SHIFTS 


L. M. Kniffin, development engineer of Madeira, Hill 
& Co., said that the limitations as to transportation and 
market would prevent any general in¢rease in the num- 
ber of shifts. So the possibility of general triple shift- 
ing must be dismissed. Mr. Kniffin discussed assump- 
tions Nos. 11 and 5 in Mr. Ashmead’s paper. No. 11 
suggested a case where “TI'wo of three collieries are 
abandoned and work is to be concentrated in one colliery, 
producing the same tonnage as obtained from the three, 
both colliery and preparator be operated on three 
shifts.” Mr. Kniffin believed that as the colliery selected 
for operation by triple shifting was the most economical 
of the three, “‘it might be possible to make large savings 
in cost by operating the best equipment three shifts a 
day.” The improved working conditions might over- 
come the disadvantage of requiring the men to change 
shifts. “In a group of developed properties it might 
prove economical to concentrate work in one mine and 
thus make savings in the operation of haulageways, 
slopes, ete. The first mine would in this case be ex- 
hausted and abandoned at an earlier date, so that main- 
tenance expense would cease as far as it was concerned.” 

Assumption No. 5 called for ‘fa new mine with a 
preparator to be so planned as to operate on three shifts.” 
Mr. Kniffin said that this problem of multiple shifting 
is less complicated where transportation, hoisting and 
preparation can all be provided for on a less expensive 
scale, “multiple shifting being kept in mind. Under 
these conditions the conclusions arrived at from a study 
of the curves would not apply, as the new equipment, 
being planned for three-shift operation, would not be 
built to avoid the difficulties that have been pointed 
out.” Mr. Kniffin believed that by building by units, 
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as is the practice in the metal-mining field, it would no 
longer be true that ‘“‘the cost of a preparator one-third 
the size of another will be approximately 100 per cent 
more per ton of output,’ as Mr. Ashmead has stated. 
Mr. Kniffin stated that ‘as each unit is complete in 
itself the construction cost of each should be about the 
same and a reduction in mining capacity would seem 
therefore a reduction in the number of units.” The 
same condition applies to the force of men required to 
operate the preparator. It is the general practice for 
each unit to have its complete crew so that outside of 
superintendence a one-unit plant should require about 
one-third the number of men that a three-unit plant 
would require. On this assumption Mr. Kniffin pre- 
sented Table I. 
COMPARISON OF OPERATING COSTS FOR A STRUCTURAL- 
STEEL PREPARATOR 
One Unit.Producing 1,000 Three Units Each Producing 


Preparator Operating Tonsin 8 Hours Operating 1,000 Tons in 8 Hours and 
Costs Excluding Labor 24 Hours Working Single Shift 


TABLEI. 























Annual Cost Cost per Ton Annual Cost Cost per Ton 
Interest @8&8% $14,400 $0.016 $43. 200 $0.048 
Amortization @ 5 % 9,000 0.010 27,000 0.030 
axes @2% 3,600 0.004 10,800 0.012 
Free insurance@ 2 % 360 0.000 1,080 0.001 
Depreciation @ 1.5 % 2,700 0.003 8,100 0.009 
Power 18,000* 0.020 28,8007 0.032 
$48,060 $0.053 $118,980 $0. 132 
Difference in costs, $0.079. 
Interest Interest 
and an 
Amortiz- Per Amortiz- Per 
First Cost ationf Ton First Cost ation Ton 
Underground de- 
velopment and 
equipment...... $250,000 $30,000 $0.033 $400,000 $48,000 $0.053 
Hoisting and mis- 
cellaneous equip- ; 
ment. etre sais see 75,000 9,008 0.010 100,000 12,000 0.013 
R.R. yards and 
sidingsstash. ae. 60,000 7,200 0.008 60,000 7,200 0.008 
$385,000 $46,200 $0.051 $560,000 $67,200 $0.074 


Difference in other costs, $0.023. 


*Figured at Ic. per kw.-hr. 7fFigured at 1.6c. per kw.-hr. 
amortization are figured at 12 per cent. 


Mr. Kniffin said that with triple shifting of places 
the development work for each ton of coal mined would 
remain approximately unchanged. The working places 
would be kept open a shorter time and fewer breasts 
would be required for any given output. As for the 
difficulty of keeping development sufficiently ahead of 
mining he believed that with more intensive operation 
of the development forces it would be possible to bring 
about faster and cheaper work, as had been the case in 
metal-mining practice. He admitted that it would be 
difficult to change the long-established custom which 
gave the employees the natural recreation and rest time 
of the day to spend with their families. ‘The small 
margin of saving that three-shift operation presents 
might well be considered as an investment in the welfare 
of the workers.” 

William H. Grady, of Duncott, Pa., pointed out that 
today the working hours were less than eight at the 
face of the breast and that twenty or forty years ago 
it was much more than eight. As a result output is 
below what it should be. He believes that breasts could 
be worked continuously. 

B. H. Stockett, of the Locust Mountain Colliery Co., 
declaring that it would be almost impossible to get 
labor to: accept the three-shift plan, stated that miners 
usually were at home by 1 p.m., whereas a few years 
ago they arrived home so late that had there been movies 
in those days they would have been closed before the 
miners could attend them. 

Eli T. Conner agreed that at present the triple shift 
was unthinkable, but when the market comes to demand 
a larger output than a single shift will provide, the 
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engineers of the region will find a way to provide 
machinery to accomplish the desired result and will 
induce the men to work as many shifts as are necessary. 

Douglas Bunting, general superintendent, Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., said that in that part of the 
article referring to underground forces it will be found, 
on totalling up the workers in the four operations cited, 
that there are 1,174 miners and laborers, 817 inside com- 
pany men and 53 outside company men. If that is cor- 
rect 46 per cent are miners and laborers, 33 per cent 
inside company men and 21 per cent outside men. That 
would go counter to the fact that in general the number 
of miners and laborers constitutes only 30 to 40 per cent 
of the men employed. 

Mr. Bunting said that this discrepancy between his 
experience and Mr. Ashmead’s figures may have arisen 
from Mr. Ashmead having failed to include floating 
gangs such as many anthracite operations carried. He 
felt that these should be included. Mr. Ashmead replied 
that his figures are based on the mine inspectors’ re- 
ports. 

William Griffith, of Scranton, remarked that the ton- 
nage that would result from triple shifting could never 
be placed on the market. He had collected figures at 
one time for a financial journal. They showed that to 
hold its own anthracite must be sold at a price not more 
than $3 above the price of bituminous coal. 

It may be said here that charts 1-B and 4-B in Mr. 
Ashmead’s article, which appear on pages 163 and 166 
of this volume, should be corrected so that the extreme 
left ordinate should be 10 in one case and 100 in the 
other. The figures have been shifted to the right one 
space in both eases, overlooking the fact that the true 
origin of co-ordinates is omitted from the illustration. 

G. L. Stevenson then explained the “Engineers’ Li- 
cense Act” of Pennsylvania which goes into effect June 
1, 1922, and moved that the Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers endorse the efforts which the 
Engineers’ Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania is 
making to have the act declared unconstitutional. 


Coal Mining Leads in Loss of Wages and 


Time from Accidents in Pennsylvania 


AGES lost in Pennsylvania in 1921 because of acci- 

dents amounted to $9,924,959, according to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureau of the Department of 
Labor and Industry, which gives 2,061,733 days lost by 
workers because of disability. Of this total number of 
days lost 748,623 are attributed to the coal miners for 
disability while the amount of wages lost to these workers 
was $4,085,460, or nearly one-half the total loss. 

Last year there were 41,339 accid-nts for which com- 
pensation was paid inside the mines of the state and 8,619 
outside, in the anthracite and the bituminous fields. There 
were more amputations in metal work and mine cases 
than in all other industries combined, with 114 in coal- 
mine accidents and 105 among metal workers. 

Dependent upon those injured in 1921 were 108,598 per- 
sons. The 1,924 fatal cases in the state resulted in com- 
pensation being provided to 2,164 dependents. The report. 
of the bureau says relative to fatalities and accidents in 
the mines: “More fatalities were attributed to the coal- 
mining industry than any other, excluding metal workers. 
There were 904 fatal accidents reported in the mines. 
There were: 15,829 cuts and lacerations in mine accidents, 
21,754 crushes and bruises, 3,355 fractures, 5,447 sprains 
and lacerations, 114 amputations and 106 asphyxiations. 
Blood Poisoning developed in 1,526 accident cases in the 
mines, 
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Locomotive Has Two Motors, One Using Battery Power 


And One Current from the Trolley Wire 


Current from Each Source So Different That Only Separate 
Motors Will Give Utmost Efficiency—-Only One Motor Under 
Power at a Time but All Four Wheels Always Act as Tractors 


handling of an enormous mine tonnage have not 

been, and probably cannot be, met in any one type 
of locomotive, certain types have been developed which 
have materially reduced the variety of equipment neces- 
‘sary for this work. At many operations the storage- 
battery locomotive has been found adequate for all the 
classes of hauling work demanded. The improvements 
that have been made in battery construction and loco- 
motive design have extended the scope of this type of 
locomotive, originally intended for gathering work only, 
to entry work and in many mines where the distance is 
not prohibitive, to main-line haulage also. 

The work that a battery locomotive will perform may 
be estimated closely because it carries its own source 
of energy, and its capacity is predetermined. From a 
careful: survey of the work to be done, a locomotive of 
the: proper type and capacity may be selected and all 
chance of failure eliminated. The most successful bat- 
tery locomotives in operation today were installed on 
this basis, and at least one of the leading battery-loco- 
motive manufacturers will not install a locomotive unless 
his engineers know that the work for which it is recom- 
mended is such as it can perform. 

The advantages derived from the use of battery loco- 
motives have resulted in a demand for a machine that 
can be used for gathering from the rooms and can also 
do much entry or main-line haulage, with a range of 
speed suitable for each class of work. 


A anating the requirements for the economical 


WAYS OF MATING TROLLEY AND BATTERY 


The ideal locomotive would be one that combined the 
characteristics of the battery locomotive with those of 
the trolley locomotive, with the least sacrifice of effi- 
ciency. Such a locomotive should have a storage battery 
of sufficient capacity, without “boosting,” to do a reason- 
able amount of work in sections not equipped with trol- 
ley wire, combined with some means for conserving the 
battery energy when it is operating in sections that are 
so equipped. 

The characteristics of this type of machine are those 
of a battery locomotive. From the trolley only a pre- 
determined amount of current may be taken, which 
means that all heavy demands for current in excess of 
the predetermined value must come from the battery. 
The voltage at motor terminals is maintained by the 
battery irrespective of the trolley voltage, which may 
be low owing to the heavy demands made by other equip- 
ment. Instead of the power plant being compelled to 
supply 200 or 300 amperes to propel the locomotive, it 
is called upon to supply only the predetermined amount 
of current to assist the battery. 

Thus a locomotive of this type may be termed a trol- 
ley-assisting locomotive. When in contact with the 
trolley wire the battery may or may not be taking cur- 
rent, depending on what the locomotive is doing. If the 
locomotive is standing, the predetermined quantity of 


current to be taken from the trolley goes into the bat- 
tery; if it is running light, the current necessary to 
propel the locomotive goes to the motor and the rest to 
the battery; if the locomotive is operating under load, 
all current from the trolley goes to the motor and com- 
bines with the required additional battery current neces- 
sary to move the load. 

When running light with trolley in contact, the speed 
of the locomotive is about 15 per cent higher than when 
running off the battery, because the voltage at motor 
terminals is battery charging voltage instead of battery 
discharge voltage. 


LOW-VOLTAGE OPERATION OF TROLLEY MOTOR 


Another partial solution is a trolley locomotive to 
which has been added a storage battery, and the manu- 
facturers of this type of machine claim that it has the 
characteristics of either a battery locomotive or a trolley 
locomotive, depending on the source of current from 
which it is drawing. Though the operation of this 
machine is normal when used as a trolley locomotive, it 
is inefficient when used as a battery locomotive because 
the lower speed is obtained by operating trolley motors 
at low voltage. The result is that a large percentage of 
the energy of the battery is absorbed before any work 
is done by the locomotive. These machines usually have 
two-motor drive, the. motors being separately connected 
to each axle, and maximum tractive effort with minimum 
consumption of energy cannot be obtained in this way. 

The latest development in combination locomotives is 
the Ironton Duplex, in which separate motors are pro- 
vided for battery and trolley voltage, each being entirely 
independent of the other, thus retaining the character- 
istics so desirable in each type. It is equipped with a 
battery of approximately the same capacity as a straight 
battery locomotive of the same weight and when oper- 
ating from the battery the operation is through a motor 
designed for battery voltage. When operating from the 
trolley a separate motor designed for 250 volts is used. 
No provision is made for charging the battery from the 
trolley, as experience has shown that the standard bat- 
tery equipment is sufficient for the daily requirements 
in any situation for which this type of locomotive is 
recommended. In operations where the work is evenly 
divided between the battery and the trolley features, it 
has been found that the Duplex will handle all the 
gathering work without the battery being recharged 
every day. ; 

The motors are placed in opposite ends of the locomo- 
tive. Each motor is connected to both axles through 
worms and gears inclosed in dust- and oil-tight cases, 
and operating in oil. 

The adjacent ends of the worm shafts are connected 
by means of a twe-joint universal coupling. The ends of 
this floating propeller shaft are provided with steel pins 
on which are mounted steel balls driving against longi- 
tudinal recesses in the housings. This combination pro- 
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vides a direct drive to all four wheels from either the 
battery or trolley motor and permits efficient trans- 
mission despite all the changes in angle resulting from 
the movement of the axles. Springs’ bear against the 
two ends of the propeller shaft and permit lengthwise 
movement. 

To prevent misalignment, which would be highly 
detrimental to the proper operation of worm gearing, 
the gear cases are rigidly connected to the motor frames 
by cylindrical distance pieces which totally inclose the 
steel-jaw couplings between the worms and the motor 
shafts. The commutator ends of the motors are flexibly 
connected to the locomotive frame through universal 
joints which permit the motors to maintain proper 
alignment with respect to the axles and follow them 
freely, even over the rough track frequently found in 
mine rooms. The removal of cap screws at the motor 
end of the distance piece and the withdrawal of a pin 
in the motor support at the commutator end permit the 
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Duplex 
Locomotive 


Driven by separate 
motors for battery 
or trolley current. 
The battery is ade- 
quate for an all- 
day run and for 
more than a day if 
current is taken 
from the _ trolley. 
The trolley is not 
provided to help out 
the battery, which 
needs no help, but 
to provide greater 
power and speed on 
non-gathering serv- 
ice. 
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Drive Unit 


With distance 
piece between gear 
eases and motor. 
Note also the flexi- 
ble oil duct leading 
to the gear case 
from outside the 
battery box. The 
sand boxes are pro- 
tected with a cover 
on the inside of the 
frame and an open- 
ing is provided by 
which they may be 
filled from the out- 
side of the locomo- 
tive. 





motor and its half of the jaw coupling to be lifted out 
of the locomotive. 

The gear cases are of cast steel and are provided with 
double-row combination radial and thrust ball bearings. 
They are supported from the axles. The motors are 
supported between the gear cases and the locomotive 
frame, thus distributing the weight of the complete 
assembly. Lubrication is supplied to the gear cases 
through flexible steel oil ducts leading to an oil box on 
the outside of the battery compartment. 

The thread of the worm and the teeth of the gear are 
shaped so as to afford a maximum of rolling contact and 
a minimum of sliding contact. This is quite different 
from the gearing made a few years ago wherein the 
contact was practically all sliding. 

The worm is made of nickel steel, heat-treated and 
then ground all over. This process of grinding by 
special machinery corrects the distortions resulting 
from the heat treatment and insures that the teeth will 
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FIG. 3. 


FRONT VIEW OF LOCOMOTIVE 
In this illustration the top is removed so as to show the accessi- 


bility of the motor and of the oil box at the end of the oil ducts by 
which the gear cases are supplied with lubricant. 

be of the correct shape. The gear wheel is made of 
specially hard phosphor bronze, chilled to obtain maxi- 
mum hardness and the desired physical properties as 
well as a low coefficient of friction. It is cast in the 
form of a ring, which is securely attached to a steel hub. 
This permits replacement to be made without disturbing 
the hub and insures proper alignment of the new part. 
The efficiency of this gearing should lie between 93 and 
96 per cent. 

The controller is of the double-drum type, the main 
or operating drums making connections for split-field 
control to both motors, while the second drum has two 
positions and connects one or the other motor to its 
proper source of energy. Safety locking features are 
provided to prevent accidental movement of the con- 
troller handle. 

The general constructional details of this locomotive 
are the same as those followed in the other types built 
by this manufacturer. They include channel and plate- 
steel members, together with steel castings, heavily 
reinforced with angles and cross braces; cast-iron 
wheels with chilled treads or steel tires as desired; 
brakes of the equalizing type with quick-acting brake 
screw and hand wheel; heavy cast-steel bumpers 
mounted on solid oak cushions; wheels inside or outside 
of the frame, as may be desired. 

This locomotive is made in a high and a low type. 
The approximate dimensions of the chassis of the high, 
or 10,000-lb., type are: Height, 424 in.; length exclu- 
sive of bumpers, 12 ft. 6 in.; width including trolley 
sockets, 574 in.; wheelbase, 36 in.; diameter of drivers, 
22 in. The approximate dimensions of the chassis of 
the low, or 8,000 lb., type are: Height, 31 in.; length 
exclusive of bumpers, 12 ft. 10 in.; width, 64 in. 

The advantages claimed for the worm drive, and they 
are amply substantiated by the experience of heavy 
auto-truck manufacturers, are: It permits the desired 
speed reduction to be made in one compact unit and the 
use of a medium-speed, high-efficiency motor; it requires 
a minimum number of parts and permits the complete 
inclosure of gears operating in a lubricant; it eliminates 
vibration and reduces armature trouble approximately 
50 per cent; the worm is smooth-running and silent in 
operation and no adjustment of gears is necessary; 
stripping of teeth is impossible; the gear and the thread 
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on the worm wear slowly and their efficiency is main- 
tained throughout their entire life. 

The number of parts that should be stocked is re- 
duced to a minimum because axles, gears, worms and 
gear cases are interchangeable for either end of the 
locomotive. These parts also are interchangeable with 
the driving parts of the straight battery locomotive of 
the worm-gear type. 

Bearing in mind that the combination locomotive is 
not intended to replace the trolley machine but rather 
to extend the usefulness of the battery locomotive with- 
out impairing its efficiency either altogether or in part, 
actual. service requirements indicate that the motors 
should be designed for the voltage of the current upon 
which they operate. All wheels should be drivers in 
order to obtain maximum tractive effort. Speed under 
battery operation for gathering work should be approxi- 
mately 34 miles per hour at the rated drawbar pull, 
whereas for trolley operation it should be about 6 miles 
per hour in order to facilitite quick handling of loads 
to the main partings and the return of empties to the 
rooms. 

The machine here described is designed to meet these 
conditions in the most direct and-efficient manner. The 
flexibility obtained lends itself to all applications where 
a straight battery locomotive will not meet the require- 
ments. In many operations it will do all the gathering 
and. hauling. In the larger mines it will materially 
reduce the frequency with which partings must be 
moved, eliminate many trolley extensions and much rail 
bonding as well as avoid the necessity of using mixed 
equipment where conditions vary greatly from section 
to section. In those portions of the mine where favor- 
able conditions prevail operation may be almost en- 
tirely from the battery while those where conditions are 
more severe may be successfully handled from the bat- 
tery and trolley. 


Flotation Plant Will Treat Slack, Sludge 


And Picking-Table Refuse 


NEW washery plant is being installed by the West- 

ern Fuel Corporation of Canada, Nanaimo, B. C., 
which is regarded as embodying principles as yet un- 
tried on the American continent. Provision is made for 
the incorporation of oil flotation cells such as have been 
found to be commercially practical as a result of exper- 
iments carried on during the last few months. Similar 
experiments have been undertaken by the Canadian 
Collieries (D), Ltd., and the Granby Consolidated Min- 
ing, Smelting & Power Co., these latter also being 
Vancouver Island companies. 

John Hunt, general manager of the Western Fuel 
Corporation of Canada, has two objects in view in 
introducing oil flotation—to produce clean coal and to 
use material heretofore wasted. The washery plants 
on Vancouver Island have hitherto used Robinson cone 
washers, it being customary to treat the fine residue 
from the cone washers by passing it through jigs and 
over concentrating tables. No serious effort, however, 
has been made to concentrate the coal in the slack and 
sludge, which have gone to waste dumps or been 
deposited in the sea. 

The coming summer should see the new plant in 
operation, as construction already has started and the 
machinery has been purchased. P. E. Peterson, well 
known as a pioneer in oil flotation, is the designer, and 
it is said that the plant is remarkable for its simplicity, 
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NO. 1 MINE, WESTERN FUEL CORPORATION OF CANADA, NANAIMO, B. C., AS SEEN FROM THE SEA 


requiring at the most two men per shift to supervise 
its operation. It will be an addition to the present 
washery, in which jigs have been discarded and four 
Deister coal concentrating tables substituted. 

Refuse from the picking tables of the present washery 
and outside refuse will be the materials treated. That 
from the dumps will be delivered by paddle conveyor 
to a trommel. The oversize will pass from the trommel 
down a launder to an 8-ft. Hardinge ball mill and the 
undersize will pass by gravity into a screw classifier, 
the oversize from which will be carried by gravity 
onto two Diester coal concentrating tables. These tables 
produce three products, viz.: coal, middlings and rock. 

The undersize, or overflow from the screw classifier, 
will be carried by gravity to a battery of six Peterson 
flotation cells; the product from two of these cells will 
be clean coal and that from the other four middlings. 
The coal from the flotation cells will pass by gravity 
into a settling tank 30 ft. in diameter, from which the 
dewatered fine coal will pass to a paddle conveyor, by 
which it will be carried to railroad cars ready for market. 

The middlings from the flotation cells will pass by 
gravity along a launder to a bucket elevator near the 
ball mill, into which the overflow water from the settling 
tank also is discharged. The bucket elevator discharges 
into a launder along which the material passes by 
gravity onto the trommel screen and will be subjected 
to the same series of treatments as have been described. 
The coal and middlings concentrates made on the Deister 
tables will be carried by gravity to a second screw 
classifier near the settling tank and the fine dewatered 
coal will be carried to the paddle conveyor, which will 
deliver it into the railroad cars. The refuse from the 
picking tables is carried in cars to a bin, from which 
it will go into a Blake crusher, which will discharge 
the roughly. crushed material into the Hardinge ball mill, 


AT THE CENTRAL District STATION of the Bureau of 
Mines at Urbana, IIl., laboratory work on the distribution 
of sulphur forms at certain mines in the Illinois No. 6 bed 
has been completed. Sulphur forms have been determined 
in the raw coal, clean coal and refuse resulting from wash- 
ing this coal on the S. S. & S. concentrating table at Dallas 
and on specific gravity fractions. 


Dr. A. R. POWELL, of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, is con- 
ducting an investigation to establish the form in which 
sulphur occurs in coke. A scientific study of this problem 
is necessary before further work on coke desulphurization 
can proceed. 


Mr. Bock Considers Three-Shift System 


Staunton ILL. Feb. 1the. 1922 
. Editor Coal—Age. 
New York. 
Dear Sir: 

Right on the heel, after mailed my letter, I received 
Vol.21.No.4.Coal—-Age. In judging from serval Article 
and letters,I would threw my writing in the wate 
basket 

I kindly beg to pardon me if get somtime to harsh in 
words, I sadly regert to study the condition to serious, 
wich arouse a awakening feeling of veneration; we 
chasen around in a circle like a dog to catch his own 
tail insomuch a Men would wonder, wy is it impossible 
Men wont work on a three shift system in a Coal Mine? 
perhaps Mr. Dever C.Ashmead means to say in his 
Article page 162 Vol. 21 the Men are not acustumed to 
it;last summer a company of these Town tried to double 
shift certainEntry s and found oppositon by the Men, 
now the close the Mine,it is costume .—WY?— The 
cause lies deeper,what is the use to pass any more 
words over, costume, predominats Coal Mining more than 
any other Industry, we hear Men profess, protest, give 
great words what should be done, and than do as just 
others done before,the are nothing but dead images and 
ben only propeled by the force of Costume;we are 
costumed to so many things that we be come a slave 
to costume.— 

With the progress of life costumes either degenerate 
ore wear out according to the evolution,and become bad 
and a nussiance to the wellfare of humantty ;history 
tells uss where the forces of bad and degraded Costumes 
createt endless hardship on the human race.Now since 
Costume be the prinziple factor to govern mind and body 
of Mankind,let us obtain good costumes;good Costumes 
can only be perfectet if begun in young years,wich is 
education wich is in turn the earlys Costum of Civil- 
ization.BadCostumesin the Russian Government de- 
graded in a political Oligarchyand a very smal one at 
that.the same is true especialy in our Mining Industry 
we have a Industrial Oligarchy ,and on of the worst 
kind at thatbut what is the use to waste any more 
timeon that 

“Woulstthou be free?—The chain that gall thy breast; 

With on strong effort burst,and be at rest.—(Fr. 

Bacon) I am gentlemen, yours very truly 
Henry Bock. 
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Light Ash, Heavy Coal and a Large Percentage of Fines 
Complicate Vancouver Island Jig and Table Washing” 


Coal from Some Mines Is 85 Per Cent Fines—Some Fine Coal Is 
Cleaner Than the Larger—Coarse-Material Table Prepares Four to 
Five Tons Per Hour; Table for Finer Material Six to Seven Tons 


By M. W. GARMANt+ 
Cassidy, B. C. 


material that only dry screening is needed to pro- 

duce a good fuel, but on Vancouver Island this is 
not so. In earlier days the chief product of a mine was 
lump coal, with perhaps egg or nut, all prepared by dry 
screening; the remainder was a waste product. But 
today the value of the small sizes is being recognized, so 
that what was once a waste product has been converted 
by washing into a salable fuel, to the advantage of both 
the producer and the consumer. 

In the following notes on the washing of Vancouver 
Island coals only those from the seams of the Nanaimo 
field are under consideration. In this field all the seams 
except the Newcastle make a large quantity of fine coal, 
so that of the whole product 40 per cent to 85 per cent 
is screenings of less than 2-in. mesh. The coal of the 
Douglas seam is especially fragile, as much as 85 per 
cent of it being screenings of the size indicated. 


Cm from some seams is so free from deleterious 


PREPARATION BEGINS WITH MINING OF COAL 


For several reasons the preparation of coal should 
begin in the mine. Where a coal is friable, like that of 
Vancouver Island, the underground management should 
use great care to see that all unnecessary breakage is 
eliminated. Powder should be used with due caution in 
the shooting of the coal, which also should be loaded and 
transported with all care. “All impurities, such as rock, 
bone and dirt, should be extracted as far as possible, and 
where the purity of the coal at any working place is in 
doubt, a sample should, if practicable, be taken and 
analyzed. If it is found to be too high in ash, the place 
should be stopped, or if the roadway must be driven for 
haulage or ventilation, or for any other reason, the 
material should be gobbed—that is, left in the mine— 
and not sent out with the other coal. Unfortunately 
many regard a washery as a place where 100-per cent 
extraction can be made from any class of material. In 
reality the higher the ash content in the coal, the lower 
the possible recovery, the washery being only a part of 
the preparation plant necessary to produce a marketable 
product. 

In the Nanaimo field three kinds of washers are used, 
namely, jigs of various types, as the Luhrig, New 
Century and Stewart; cone washers, as the Jeffrey- 
Robinson, which is a combination of a hydraulic classi- 
fier and a centrifugal machine; and tables, as the Massco 
and Deister-Overstrom types. 

Before taking up the system of washing in use at 
the mine where I am employed, a few general remarks 
as to the nature of the coal and its impurities are 
desirable. The coal itself may be roughly divided into 





*Article entitled “Coal Washing in Vancouver Island,’’ to be 
presented at the annual general meeting of the British Columbia 
Division oe the Canadian Institute of Mining & Metallurgy, Feb- 
ruary, 1922. 


+Assayer, Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting & Power Co. 


three classes with respect to its hardness: (1) A hard, 
dull gray coal; (2) a medium hard, lustrous coal, and 
(3) a dark, dull, soft variety. It must be understood 
that these divisions are not hard and fast differentia- 
tions, for intermediate varieties connect them. 

Both the specific gravity and ash content have a wide 
range. The former runs from 1.24 to 1.60, and the 
latter from 4 per cent to 26 per cent, but there is no 
apparent relation between the ash content and the 
specific gravity. The wide range of the latter shows 
that some coal will be lost in washing, because there is 
not enough difference between the specific gravity of 
the coal and the rock and because flat, flaky pieces of 
the latter have a tendency to go over with the coal. The 
refuse coming from the mine with the coal is chiefly 
rock, bone coal, shale and clay, of varying specific gravi- 
ties and ash contents. Table I shows some of the 
variable qualities of the coal and refuse, but it by no 
means exhausts them all. The arrangement in each 
case is according to increasing ash content. 














TABLE I. RELATION BETWEEN DENSITY AND ASH CONTENT 
Coal — — Refuse — 
Specific Ash Specific 
Gravity Percentage Gravity Percentage 
No. 1.. 1.30 3.86 1.76 42.22 
No. 2.. L325 3.90 1557 44.37 
Nos 35). WaiP4 y BS Ie 1.91 Ey Jes 
No. 4.. 1.28 7.50 Le75 62.25 
No 5.. 1.24 7.63 2.00 68.50 
No. 62... 1.60 8.22 lee a 75.34 
INO: eee 130 9.00 2.25 84.55 
No 8... 1.31 15.57 2.60 88.38 
Nos oSe. gers Pane 1.38 17255 ae eer 
IN Otel Otserroh 5 ets thane tas 1.43 26.25 


The process of washing at Cassidy is as follows: 
Mechanical feeders take from the coal bin the raw feed, 
consisting of minus 2-in. screenings from the lump coal 
screen, and deliver it to two Stewart jigs each of a 
capacity of forty tons per hour. These jigs are of the 
double-compartment type. In the first compartment the 
heavy rock and heavy bone are removed, and in the 
second the lighter bone and any rock which may have 
passed over from the first compartment. Some screen 
analyses are to be found in Table II. 


TABLE II. SCREEN ANALYSES OF RAW FEED TO JIGS 

Size Percentage Size Ash Percentage 

te DAVE CMOBNL Rolo tvsc lee emiesece see 0.0 Nut + I-in. mesh..... 10.9 to 18.05 

Ee ims mesh acne a dey e ene 14.3 Pea + xe-in. mesh.... 28.6 to 17.30 

—-O sins mesh te st scat tan 2220 Slack — ;5-in. mesh.. 60.5 to 26.67 
~ fat elTRy TNGAI 5 gtrere caieeiotsie, aye = aus 4.4 
= eoiN. MOSH wikis duive > Udo 
eZ INCA Seca ere eeee wep lo D 
at AO-INGSD 2 aly co cie vie gre a es even 9.7 
=t GOMES aciecrre de eisio-ma civ onare? ba 0 
ans OU-INESH Walt cclste.e nics nie © 8.6 
100.0 


These analyses give a clear idea of the large percent- 
age of fines in the raw feed, and they show clearly that 
great care ought to be exercised in mining, in order 
that these fines may be reduced to a minimum; as it is, 
much good fine coal is lost in washing. 

Whether sizing should precede or follow washing 
will depend on the particular plant and mine concerned, 
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though in general I believe that where the coal is of a 
soft, friable nature, sizing after washing is best, as it 
means a cheaper initial outlay, and the breakage is 
reduced by sizing the coal but once. 

The jig bed at Cassidy is carried deep enough to pre- 
vent too great a loss of fines—12 to 14 in. in the first 
compartment and 10 to 12 in. in the second. The mate- 
rial that goes into the hutch is chiefly fine rock and clay 
of a minus x-in. mesh, If for any reason the bed 
becomes thin, as sometimes happens, some fine coal of 
this size is lost. In the jigs coal passes over with the 
impurities, as the specific gravity of these is not far 
removed from that of the coal; also because the impuri- 
ties are in large part of a flat, thin, flaky character, the 
buoyant effect of the water being greater on this mate- 
rial than on the mass of the particles. Consequently the 
ashy material is not well separated, many of the flat par- 
ticles being washed over with the coal. Another source 
of trouble is that the carbonaceous clay, which is asso- 
ciated with the coal, forms a slimy, pasty mass with the 
jig water, and is difficult to eliminate. The coal becomes 
coated with a film of this mud, which gives it a bad 
appearance when dry and tends to increase its ash con- 
tent. Spraying this coal has a beneficial effect. 

From the jigs the coal goes to a revolving screen, 
where the washed nut and pea are separated from the 
slack. The pea goes into the washed-coal bin with the 
washed slack, the nut being taken to the washed-nut bin 
or loaded directly into railroad cars. 

The washed slack from the jigs, after being screened 
out from the nut and pea, is run into the sludge tank, 
whence it is passed by an elevator and conveyor to 
mechanical feeders which feed it to the tables. A screen 
analysis of the table feed is as indicated in Table III. 


TABLE III. SCREEN ANALYSIS OF TABLE FEED 
Percentage Percentage 
-) He-in, meshyaccts 2 ese oe 0.0 sts @0“INGSh; Sxracet ones wee 15.9 
+ 4-in. mesh.. 2.6 46 0-meshin eke eco (Ssh 
+ 4-in. mesh............. 34.2 6 0-mesh er . shia... ates 10.6 
4-2 0=mesh 5 a2 fea eens 30.0 


The tables used are of the Deister-Overstrom type, 
each handling from four to six tons per hour, with a 
recovery of from 88 to 93 per cent. A screen analysis 
of the washed slack and of the refuse from the tables is 
shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV. SCREEN ANALYSIS OF TABLE DISCHARGE 

Washed Washed- 
Slack Refuse Slack Refuse 
Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 
+ xe-in. mesh... 0.0 0.0 + 40-mesh..... 14.6 20.4 
+ f-in. mesh.... Gey at + 60-mesh..... Sie 13.0 
+ 4-in. mesh.... 27.6 23.4 —60-mesh..... 14.2 
+ 20-mesh..... 46.0 29.0 


Fine coal passing through *s-in. openings and smaller 
is most satisfactorily washed on tables; but in this field 
a preliminary washing in jigs is advantageous, 
especially where carbonaceous shale and clay occur in 
quantities, for quite a percentage of it is eliminated 
through the hutch, and by carrying a good jig bed, little 
fine coal of good quality is lost. No hard and fast rules 
can be made regarding table washing of coal, especially 
coal in this field. Various adjustments will be necessary 
before a combination is found that will give the desired 
results. These adjustments are chiefly for the follow- 
ing: (1) Speed, or number of strokes per minute; (2) 
length of stroke; (3) horizontal inclination or elevation 
of the table; (4) its transverse inclination; (5) 
quantity of feed; (6) regularity of quality of feed; (7) 
amount of feed water, and (8) amount of dressing 
water. All these have their effect on the efficiency with 
which the coal is washed. 
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The mechanical feeding mechanism in use at this 
washery has been worked out on the plant to suit the 
conditions. It gives a regular, steady feed. This is 
highly essential in table washing, if a good separation 
is to be obtained. The impurities to be eliminated are 
about the same as in the jigs, viz., rock, bone, clay and 
shale; and here again, owing to the fact that both the 
coal and the impurities have a wide, and to some extent 
overlapping, range in specific gravity, trouble is often 
incurred by coal going over with the refuse. Especially 
is this true if the tables are crowded or overloaded and 
if the feed contains an excessive quantity of fines, more 
particularly if the fines contain quantities of car- 
bonaceous shale and clay. I have found that with this. 
class of coal from four to five tons per hour is the 
greatest feed that is, in general, consistent with good 
washing. 

The usual indication of good washing is clean washed 
coal and a high-ash rock. This, however, does not quite 
hold true here, for it has been found that a high-ash 
rock usually gives a high-ash washed coal, the reason 
being that some of the lighter refuse, such as shale and 
light bone, has floated over the riffling with the coal, 
while only the heavy—that is, high-ash—bone and rock 
go out with the refuse discharge. Test samples must be 
taken at frequent intervals and daily assays for ash 
must be made, in order to determine the loss of coal 
and to work as economically as possible. 

From the tables the washed coal goes to a dewater- 
ing conveyor and thence to the washed-coal elevator and 
into the washed-coal bin. The fines from the upper and 
lower decks of this dewatering conveyor (which serves 
as a conveyor of raw feed to the tables and also as a 
conveyor of washed coal away from them) are passed 
to two other tables, where they are washed. The fines 
from the top deck are unwashed coal, while those from 
the bottom deck are fines that have been washed over 
with the coarser slack. Screen analyses of the feed, 
washed coal and refuse from these tables are given in 
Table V. 


TABLE V. SCREEN ANALYSES OF FINE COAL, UNWASHED AND 
WASHED, AND OF THE REFUSE 


Feed Washed Coal Refuse 

Percentage Percentage Percentage 
=f Fe- im. Mesh 4. ctevieifedtsie tire ¢olafeene veereeer 0.0 0.0 0.0 
++ 202mesghi? a aaeeate sche en ts Cee PA yobs 26.4 20.7 
+ 40-mesh 49.3 ee eee By 40.1 19.0 
++ 60-mesh? aceiawaw css oe ciao 23.6 20.0 19.0 
— 60-mesh Phe a5 Pee OO on erncinhiot 17.2 [385 41.3 


These tables can each handle from six to seven tons 
per hour, the feed averaging 21 per cent ash, the 
washed coal 14 per cent and the refuse 45 per cent, a 
reduction of 33 per cent of the original ash content. The 
greater capacity of these tables, as compared with the 
others, is attributable to a better classified feed. A 
recent test gave the results shown in Table VI, and, as 
will be seen, the recovery was 94.6 per cent. 

TABLE VI. PRODUCT OF TABLES TREATING COAL 
ONE-SIXTEENTH-INCH MESH AND UNDER. 


Washed slackoisn septate nemo. ahinerernbende seiner 
Refuse iain Gar ohana nee ee eee 


13.44 tons per hour 
0.76 tons per hour 


14.20 tons per hour 


The washed coal from these tables is conducted over 
a dewatering screen and thence to the washed-coal 
elevator. The wash water for the jigs is used over and 
over again, but the water for the tables comes from a 
Dorr thickener, which clarifies the overflow wash water 
from the jigs, sludge tank and elevating conveyor. 

The water flowing into the thickener usually carries 
6 per cent of solids with an average ash content of 35 
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per cent; the clarified water leaves the thickener with 
0.15 per cent solids, a clarification of 99.9 per cent. 

A screen analysis of the thickener discharge is as 
in Table VII. 


TABLE VII. SCREEN ANALYSIS, THICKENER DISCHARGE 
Ash 
Size Percentage Percentage Size Percentage Percentage 
+ 20-mesh.... 0.0 * + 100-mesh... 5.00 18.75 
+ 40-mesh.... 0.25 * + 200-mesh... 35.00 25.60 
+ 60-mesh.... 3.00 14.22 —200-mesh... 49.75 36.20 
+ 80-mesh.... 7.00 16.97 
* Combined with + 60-mesh. 
This gives an average ash of 29.4 per cent. The 


dilution of the discharge is 44.3 per cent solids, which 
amounts to about 100 tons per 24 hours. The inflow 
water is passed into an experimental oil-flotation cell. 
Regarding coal flotation the experimental results thus 
far are satisfactory, but some further work is necessary 
in order to complete details for good economic working 
results. 

Details of float-and-sink tests (Tables VIII and IX) 
are given so that the results of washing may be seen at 
a glance. From them, also, the difficulties of washing 
Vancouver Island coal will be appreciated. In Table 
VIII the raw feed to the jigs is in all cases minus 2-in. 
mesh material, and the solutions in the several tests 
have the specific gravity indicated. 


TABLE VIII. FLOAT-AND-SINK AND ANALYSES OF RAW FEED 
TO JIGS 

Float and Sink Ash 

Specific Gravity of Solution Percentage Percentage 
he Teenie therntdieliaar atta isa Ber iy 0: ih en Gti be a ete wean asi meme 7.21 
Sink GUS Rterside ac ble eye 29.38 
LD eS no ee ee ere Float 7 | cents See ae ee ae 10,67 
Sink 2S. Shey. Shi ss As s cxee ted 42.69 
Ua get eo eee Float DDI T De has Po os oveia' ss 12.58 
ink DBI. Arsh ah IS 49.21 
Leis) aeenst.7 a eee eee Float Bi Dee or Ne Mises vine xc 15.61 
ink LEW eee ee ee ee 56.50 
Det eae chee tte a tate Float CE. Sa See eee, 18.10 
ink LAE Nees 3 ae tacit ia ee 66.06 


The average ash of the sample used for this test was 20.66 per cent. 


TABLE IX. TEST ON RAW FEED, WASHED COAL AND REFUSE 
Raw feed to jigs 


Mample ee 00, ASN. .c2<sc tee) IORt SOLO% ns ccde ss we ese Ash 9.38% 
- = $ - {Bee TT a ES & Ash 43.43% 
ashed coal from jijs 
Sample 14.30% Ash........... Mlont 677 [67 9Gs. dc ie i a Shs Ash 10.16% 
eancaer 4 Sil oe. PAA ES WA ie ai Ash 26.68% 
efuse from i798 
Sample 67.05% Ash............ {Hoe DO pe hela, ldheh ata ASD, | Gillon 
5) 00) lee A Me Anh a aa Ash 68.16% 
Float and sink tests on table products at ie aie re 
0a: in. 
Feed to tables................ 59.00% 10.00% 41.00% 40.00% 
Washed BIAGK so. 5. slots ss voles 71,00% 9.50% 29.00% 31.32% 
“L7G De a aay oe ee ee 4.00% 14.65% 96.00% 46.60% 
Float and sink tests on tables peer i pd Bh eK a abi conveyor h 12.50% 
08 SOG OESELL OSI é 
EG CEDLCS | cagse g'~ < cae 6 cree ne Sink B1-Oyor o.oo. Ash 41.49% 
oat ; Fie os CR rec eRe < 
Washed slack + A Se Pea ee Sink 30.Ofpe servers Ash 39-20% 
oat 1. Pha ai Menace reccertolé se i 
Refuse. .+..--- 0... see eer eeees Sink -98:5%:s.c0c..ccscscc2) Ash 53:73% 


I hope by these notes to convey some idea of the 
complexity of Vancouver Island coal and the difficulties 
encountered in preparing it for the consumer’s use. 
It may not be out of place to call attention here to the 
lack of knowledge on the part of consumers of coal, 
especially the domestic consumer, regarding the value 
of the smaller sizes, as now prepared by the island 
washeries, as compared with lump coal, which is now in 
chief demand for domestic use. Lump coal commands 
the highest price, but after buying it the consumer im- 
mediately breaks it into smaller sizes, often making 
considerable slack or fine coal. Washed No. 1 and No. 

2 nut and pea coal are eminently suited for domestic 
consumption, being quite equal in calorific value to 
lump, with the added advantage of being much cheaper. 





A NEw INVESTIGATION, to determine the composition of 
the gas arising from a fuel bed, is under way at the Pitts- 
burgh Experiment Station of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Concrete Switch Boxes Cheaper and More 
Efficient Than Brick-and-Mortar Boxes 


By ALPHONSE F. BROoSKY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE first paragraph under Item 53 of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bituminous Coal Mine Compensation Rating 
Schedule, entitled “Contact Hazards,” contains the fol- 
lowing provisions: “All electrical material shall be of 
an approved make, and be firmly placed in secure and 
workmanlike manner. All switches (except trolley-wire 
switches) shall be of an enclosed type and operated by 
an insulated handle.” The subject of the paragraph, 
“Contact Hazards,” indicates the aim of this ruling. It 
is urged that precautions be taken to protect men when 
in the act of throwing a switch, and this protection is 
obtained most readily by the use of switch boxes. 
Boxes placed in the rib should be provided for the 
housing of feed-line switches. These usually are of brick 
and mortar and built in place. A box of this character, 
however, has its drawbacks. To show this an every-day 
example may be taken. The face of a butt entry has 
advanced far enough for permanent wiring, and the elec- 
trician is given the necessary instructions. He looks 
over the situation and decides upon the best location for 
the switch, indicating its position with chalk. Someone 
is set to work digging a hole in the rib to receive the 
switch box. Only a small amount of material is needed 
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FIG. 1. CONCRETE SWITCH BOX IN USE AT JEAN MINE | 


Boxes like these are made by pouring concrete into forms at 
some convenient place on the surface. They can be set in a niche 
in the mine rib and can be locked in such manner that the 
current cannot be re-established till the man who has the key 
returns. The electrician is thus protected in making repairs. 
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for the job, but much time is lost in bringing it in. Any 
excess of material usually is scattered and wasted. This 
loss may amount to only a few cents, but it is tangible, 
nevertheless. A mason then proceeds to build up the 
switch box, usually taking from two to three hours to 
complete the job. 

Even after this box is finished it is not as serviceable 
as one of concrete. In most instances it has no door, and 
in any case is not water resisting. Furthermore the 
switch grip may become charged because of the damp- 
ness. Locking arrangements are seldom provided and 
are difficult to embody in this type of construction. 
When. a section is abandoned and no further use can be 
made of the switch or the box, the concrete box may be 
salvaged, but the one built in place is a total loss. 

At the Jean mine of the Bertha Coal Co., at Dinsmore, 
Pa., concrete switch boxes are used. Constructed and 
installed at small cost, they are nevertheless more 
desirable and efficient than if constructed of brick. The 
forms utilized in pouring may be constructed of ?-in. 
yellow pine or similar material and used over and over 
again. These forms are collapsible, the various members 
being so hinged and hasped together that they may be 
loosened and drawn away from the finished casting. The 
chief dimensions of the concrete box are given in Fig. 
1, and the method employed in fastening the several 
parts of the outer and inner forms as well as that for 
the door is shown in Fig. 2. The information conveyed 
by the drawing and photograph is sufficient to enable 
any competent carpenter to build the necessary forms. 

The concrete used in casting these boxes consists of 
one part cement and one part sand. A 25-lb. powder 
can filled with cement and another with sand, with 
enough water to give the proper consistency, have been 
found to furnish a sufficient quantity to make one box, 
with nothing left over. Porcelain insulators are pro- 
vided in the side walls for carrying the wires to the 
switch terminals. Insulators so damaged as to render 
them useless for wire suspension may be utilized for 





FIG. 2. 


FORMS USED IN CONSTRUCTION OF SWITCH BOX 

Once made these forms may be used over and over again. A 
good carpenter should build one in less than a day. The form 
to the right is used in pouring the door. 
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this purpose. The intact portion is chipped straight and 
to a length of about 2 in., this being the thickness of 
the walls of the box. These insulators are held in 
place during the pouring by the insertion of small rods 
through the box form, from which the insulators are 
suspended. Four insulators, two in each side wall, are 
provided, although only two wires enter the box. The 
four openings provide exits for the wires, one or two on 
either side. 

For fastening the cross bands which secure the door 
and lock the switch 4 x 3-in. bolts are used. These are 
set in place by hand after the concrete has been poured. 
The door containing the V-shaped opening is reinforced 
with wire or any other suitable material. The side walls 
of the cope or center box form are not hinged to the 
bottom board. These pieces are securely fastened to the 
form blocks or partitions below the arms, these blocks in 
turn being fastened to the bottom or floor board by 
means of hinges. 

The ends come away entirely and are held to the side 
walls by means of hasps. The bottom or floor board is 
well shellacked before assembling the form, and pro- 
jects slightly beyond the end boards. After the con- 
crete has set, the screws are removed from the hinges 
connecting the floor board with the two partitions, the 
hasps are unfastened and the endpieces withdrawn. 
Finally the side wall and partition unit is lifted, leaving 
the floor board of the cope embedded in the concrete. It 
then acts as a panel or baseboard upon which the switch 
is mounted. 

The hinged walls of the drag, shown on the left in 
the illustration, fall away from the concrete casting, as 
do also those of the door form shown on the right. The 
metal U-form is made of steel strap salvaged from a 
discarded mine car. 

The time required to complete one box, including the 
mixing and pouring of the concrete, and the setting of 
bolts, insulators and reinforcing material, is forty 
minutes. This work may be done at odd times in one of 
the shops, and a number of the boxes kept in the supply 
room, so that they may be installed at short notice. The 
cost is approximately $1.50. This includes labor and 
material, with the box complete except for the switch 
itself. 

These boxes will not only be used in room entries for 
feed-line switches but also on the main haulage roads 
for trolley cut-outs. Open trolley-wire switches are a 
source of danger because in throwing one of them the 
operative must stand directly over a rail, his hand mean- 
while coming within a few inches of the wire. This 
risk may be obviated by wedging a box of the kind just 
described into a niche in the rib and connecting it with 
the trolley wire by means of lead lines. Lights on the 
inbye side will show whether the switch is on or off. 

If an electrician cuts out a section of the mine in 
which repairs are to be made and the switch is of the 
open trolley-wire type or even an enclosed type with no 
locking provisions, his only protection is to hang up a 
danger sign. The use of the concrete box just described 
eliminates this hazard, as the switch may be effectively 


locked out, the electrician carrying the key in his own . 


pocket. 
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Book Reviews 


A Life of George Westinghouse 


ESIRING that the notables of the mechanical engineer- 

ing profession in America be duly celebrated, the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers has commenced 
the publication of a series of monographs on the leading 
members of the society. The first of these, the “Auto- 
biography of John Fritz,’ was published in 1912. The 
“Life of George Westinghouse,” by Henry G. Prout, is the 
second of these publications, which is published by Scribners, 
and excellently has Colonel Prout performed his task. 

As a rule the lives of great inventors do not fail of ade- 
quate chronicling, but it is possible hereafter that there will 
be men of wonderful achievement who will be in danger of 
doing their life-work, revolutionizing industry and being left 
without adequate recognition, for so intricate are modern 
inventions that only experts are now able properly to 
evaluate them. Discoveries and inventions which founded 
new industries and manifestly modified our manner of liv- 
ing will always find chroniclers, but men who take up the 
study and development of older industries and give them a 
new importance and value are regarded as merely developers 
and get little credit for a vision and an inventiveness in no 
way less marvelous than that displayed by those who first 
gave birth to the industry. 

In regard to Mr. Westinghouse, he was in many matters 
so greatly a collaborator that his own contribution was often 
overlooked, and he is apt to be regarded as merely the 
manager of the activities of the remarkable group that his 
genius gathered around him. 

In the early days, when lack of funds denied him oppor- 
tunity to assemble around him leaders in all lines of re- 
search, George Westinghouse stood out as an inventor more 
clearly than in middle and later life. “Westinghouse” then 
got too often to mean the association of brilliant minds that 
his genius assembled and led, rather than Westinghouse him- 
self. Those earlier years saw the development of the air 
brake, with which his name will ever be associated. But it 
is not with the design and construction of brakes that would 
bring a train weighing 300 tons in weight to rest from a 
speed of thirty miles an hour in the short space of 500 ft. 
that most readers will be most interested, though the 
work of disproving, with the aid of Captain (later Sir) 
Douglas Galton, the old Morin law that friction was inde- 
pendent of velocity has its bearing on all locomotive engi- 
neering, mine and other. The tests in Great Britain fully 
proved that the brakes should not be so strongly applied as 
to cause skidding and that on first application the pressure 
of the brake should be greatest, as the speed at that moment 
is highest and the friction resulting from the pressure of 
the brake is accordingly at a minimum. 

In 1881 George Westinghouse took out a patent for auto- 
matically regulating either the engine or the dynamo in 
response to change in load, thus starting his work in the 
electrical field. Of that work Mr. Prout says: 


In the field of electricity he was not an inventor of funda- 
mentals. He invented many useful details, but his great work was 
in stimulating, combining and directing the work of other men. 
When he entered the field he was already a world figure; a load- 
stone attracting from all directions. No other man combined the 
resourcefulness, the contact with scientists, the ardor for electrical 
development, the manufacturing plants, the organization of men 
in many groups, the vision, the optimism, the courage and the 
will to bring things to pass. Known the world over, he was the 
receptacle of the thoughts and ideas of scientists and inventors 
everywhere. He was the captain of them all, the man who re- 
ceived and co-ordinated and executed. 


Westinghouse soon associated with him William Stanley 
and entered the electric-lighting field, buying up the com- 
pany holding the patents of Sawyer and Man, which patents 
covered the carbonizing of paper and other fibrous materials 
in the form of an arch, soon, however, to be rendered of 
little avail by Edison’s patents on a carbon filament in an 
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exhausted container made wholly of glass, and not contain- 
ing a stopper. In 1886 Westinghouse direct-current incan- 
descent-lighting plants were installed in the Windsor Hotel, 
New York City, and the Monongahela Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The first central-station Westinghouse equipment was in- 
stalled at Trenton, N. J., the work being begun in May of 
that year. But Westinghouse’s main accomplishments were 
to be in alternating-current development, in which he firmly 
believed and from which no discouragements could divert 
him. 

Those who have become accustomed to large units for the 
generation of electricity will be interested to learn that 
only as far back as 1890 the largest generator ever built was 
of 250 hp. The armature shifted as much as an inch on the 
smooth cylindrical core. Despite the opposition to slotted 
armatures then prevailing, Westinghouse decided to adopt 
them to correct this failing, and they soon superseded all 
other types. Belt connections were soon succeeded by direct 
connection of engine and armature shaft. 

The introduction of the transformer into America and 
its reconstruction as a practical electrical apphance from the 
form in which it was designed by a Frenchman, Lucian 
Gaulard, was another early achievement of Westinghouse. 
Stanley, still one of the Westinghouse engineers, built up 
the transformer -core of E-shaped plates. Albert Schmid, 
another Westinghouse engineer, abandoned the use of paper 
as a means of avoiding eddy currents and found that the 
natural oxidation of iron plates was a sufficient insulation. 
Westinghouse himself invented the ventilated core to prevent 
everheating and the well-known oil-cooled transformer of 
the present time. This was in 1886, and in November of 
that year the Westinghouse Co. installed in Buffalo the first 
commercial plant employing the alternating-current system. 
The Stanley alternator and the Stillwell “booster,” or “regu- 
lator,” soon followed. 


WOULD HAVE BARRED IT EVEN FROM SURFACE 


Thus were the mechanical difficulties of operating with 
alternating current overcome. With equal determination 
Westinghouse met the cry that a form of current believed 
to be so potentially dangerous should not be harnessed for 
the public good. 

It will be hardly permissible to discuss in detail Westing- 
house’s services in the development of the induction motor, 
for which patents were issued to Nikola Tesla on May 1, 
1888. The labor of putting this new industrial implement 
on the market nearly swamped the Westinghouse Electric 
Co., five years later. In the same month and year that 
Tesla patented his motor, O. B. Shallenberger, chief elec- 
trician of Westinghouse’s company, developed: his alternat- 
ing-current meter. 

The rotary converter was another development of the 
Westinghouse associates. Originated by Siemens & Halske, 
it was given its present form by B. G. Lamme, of the West- 
inghouse organization. Other directions in which Westing- 
house was active was in the making of gas engines and steam 
turbines, the single-flow turbine of Parsons becoming the 
single-double flow or impulse-reaction turbine of Westing- 
house. Naturally the turbo-generator was an offshot of this 
machine. 

To review the rest of the activities of Westinghouse 
would take no less a space than Mr. Prout has afforded it 
in his well-digested volume. It is needless to say they cover 
natural gas, fuel gas, the Westinghouse producer, the 
Nernst lamp, the Cooper-Hewitt lamp, the multiple-unit 
control, by which the several cars of an electric train can be 
controlled from the foremost car; improved car, air and elec- 
tric couplings on trains, telephony, an air spring for auto- 
mobiles, steel cars for railroads and signaling and inter- 
locking switches. The appendix of patents at the end of 
Colonel Prout’s book shows that Westinghouse took out a 
patent about every six weeks for forty-eight years. 

The author of the book reviewed, Colonel Henry G. Prout, 


_ before joining the Union Switch & Signal Co., of which he 


later succeeded Mr, Westinghouse as president, had made a 
name for himself as one of the greatest editors in the tech- 
nical publishing field. This experience and his business rela- 
tionship with Mr. Westinghouse gave him an unusual fitness 
for this biographic work. 





Right and Wrong Ways of Laying 
Room Switches 


Location of Frog by Spads on Entry, in Line with the Inby 
Rail in Room—Uniform Curve of Switch Track—Wrong 
Methods of Laying Switches Give Much Trouble in Operation 


S TRACK foreman for one of the 

largest coal companies in this field, 

I have been interested in the several ref- 

erences to the laying of mine-room 

switches, which have appeared at dif- 
ferent times in Coal Age. 

There are right and wrong ways of 
laying room switches. A wrong method 
is sure to give much trouble in the oper- 
ation of the mine. Frequent delays will 
be caused by the derailment of cars 
passing in and out of a room where the 
switch is not properly laid. 

All of this can be avoided if the 
trackman in charge has had the experi- 
ence required for that class of work. 
Too many switches today are being laid 
by timbermen or other daymen who 
have little or no knowledge in regard to 
what is required in laying a good 
switch. 


IMPORTANT POINTS TO BE OBSERVED 
IN LAYING A ROOM SWITCH 


Permit me, then, to offer a few sug- 
gestions and describe briefly some of the 
important points that must be observed 
if the work is to give satisfaction when 
finished. These points are few and 
simple and may be outlined as follows: 

In order to make my meaning clear, 
I have prepared a sketch showing three 
forms of room switches most commonly 
found in mines. The first of these (a) 
shown on the left of the figure, illus- 
trates a switch that has been properly 
laid at the mouth of a room turned off 
a main road. 

The two figures (b) and (c), on the 
right of this one, each reveal common 
errors, in the location of the switch, 
that often cause trouble and annoyance 
to drivers, even when no actual derail- 
ment of the car takes place. 


SpAps SET ON ENTRY IN LINE 
WITH TRACK IN THE ROOM 


Describing these methods more in de- 
tail, let me say, it will be observed the 
spads have been set in the entry, in each 
case, in line with the inby rail in the 
room; or these spads may be set in line 
with the inby rib of the room, if de- 
sired. 

Having located the spads, in the roof 
or timbers, on the main road, it is my 
practice to start the work by lining up 
the track and surfacing it so as to 
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bring it to proper grade in the entry. 
If there are any bad rails these are 
replaced with good ones and this is all 
done before making any move to lay the 
switch. 


UTILIZE SHORT PIECES OF RAILS 


In laying a room switch there are al- 
ways required some short pieces of rail. 
The next step, therefore, is to look up 
these short pieces, which are always to 
be found in a large mine, as the result 
of track rails being broken by wrecks 
or being otherwise made unfit for serv- 
ice on the main road. It never pays to 
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ILLUSTRATING GOOD AND BAD 
SWITCHES 


cut a good rail if these short pieces can 
be found. 

The use of different track gages or 
having different widths of entry and 
the manner of turning rooms will, of 
course, give different dimensions for 
the length of lead rail and number of 
frog to be employed. 

In our mine, with a 10-ft. entry, a 
23-ft. track gage and using a No. 2 
frog, it is my custom to locate the point 
of frog about 9 ft. outby from the spads 
and use a 9-ft. lead rail. I am careful 
to lay the switch rails to a uniform 
curve, from the point of switch to the 
line of straight rail in the room. 

A common error, in laying a mine 
switch, is to locate the point of frog at 
too great a distance from the spads, as 
shown at (b), in the figure. In that 
case, the tendency is to use a No. 23 
or No. 8 frog and the lead rail is run 
practically straight across the main 
road to the frog, before the curve lead- 
ing into the room is started. 

Again, as shown at (c), we often 
find a frog located at too short a dis- 
tance from the spads and the lead rail 
lengthened. In both this case and the 
last one mentioned, the curve in the 
rooms is too short to give good service. 





In any case, if the rails are not well 
lined up, the curve made uniform and 
the road well ballasted, derailment of 
cars is almost certain to follow. 

G. W. BREEDEN, Track Foreman, 
U.S. Coal & Coke Co. 
Thorpe, W. Va. 


Electric Cap Lamp for Miners 


Safety lamp a handicap to the miner— 
Electric cap lamp safer—Enables the 
miner to produce more coal—Use of 
open lights dangerous. 

ERMIT me to offer a few remarks 
commending the stand taken by 

Gaston F. Libiez in Coal Age, Nov. 24, 

p. 847, in reference to the passing of 

the miner’s safety lamp as used by 

them at the working face. 

For all general purposes I consider 
the safety lamp a handicap to the 
miner. I believe the constant use of the 
lamp tends to injure the eyesight and 
it is well known that it gives a poor 
light for the detection of bad roof, to 
which danger the miner is constantly 
subjected. 

In my opinion, there should be a law, 
compelling all coal operators to equip 
their mines with electric cap lamps of a 
form approved by the Bureau of Mines, 
and restricting the use of the safety 
lamp to the examination of the mine 
for gas by firebosses. 

As stated in the letter to which I 
have just referred, the Mine Inspectors’ 
Institute of America recently passed a 
resolution recommending the disuse of 
the safety lamp, except for the purpose 
of testing for gas, and urging the use, 
by miners, of electric cap lamps instead. 
Coming from such a source, the recom- 
mendation is well worthy of the earnest 
consideration of every coal operator. 


GREATER SAFETY ASSURED BY USE OF 
ELECTRIC CAP LAMPS 


If our mines were equipped with 
electric cap lamps, the better light af- 
forded would enable the miners to do 
more work and under safer conditions, 
provided their places were examined by 
competent firebosses, or safety inspec- 
tors, using safety lamps, say three or 
four times a day, during the working 
hours. 

Under no conditions should miners be 
permitted to use open lights at the 
working faces. The mine may not be 
classed as a gaseous mine; but there is 
never any certainty as to when gas 
may appear in a mine that has never 
been known to produce gas before. 

An incident that occurred in my own 
experience very forcibly impressed this 
fact on my mind when serving as mine 
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foreman, at a mine where open lights 
were in use. No trouble had been ex- 
perienced previously; but one day a 
miner’s place struck a fault in the roof, 
which opened a gas feeder that was 
quickly ignited by the man’s open light. 

I was present in the place when this 
occurred and, by hard work, we were 
able to put out the feeder. As the 
place was making much gas, however, 
I at once ordered all lights in that 
vicinity extinguished and fenced the 
place off until the feeder should ex- 
haust itself, which it did in a few days. 


SUPERINTENDENT REFUSES APPEAL 


My appeal to the superintendent to 
provide electric cap lamps for the min- 
ers was refused and I was given the 
choice of continuing to work the mine 
with open lights or give up my place, 
which I did a little later, as the men re- 
fused to work with safety lamps. 

Had there been a law compelling this 
mine to be equipped with electric lamps, 
I would not have been under the neces- 
sity of resigning my position, by reason 
of my difference of opinion with the 
superintendent. It would be better if 
our mining laws controlled all mines, 
large and small. In many of the 
smaller operations the conditions are 
very bad and often quite unsafe. 

In my opinion, there is no reason 
why a mine employing but two men 
should not come under the law as much 
as an operation employing ten or more 
men. Are not the lives of those two 
men as important as the lives of two 
other men working in a larger mine 
where they are safeguarded by the pro- 
visions of the law? 

My observation of conditions in these 
small mines leads me to hope that the 
time will soon come when they will be 
compelled to comply with the require- 
ments of the law, the same as larger 
operations. MINE FOREMAN. 
{Pans 





Use of Salt to Keep Mine in 
Damp Condition 


Salt sprinkled by hand on timbers, 
floors and ribs proves satisfactory— 
Applied once a month—Cheaper than 
sprinkling with water — Generally 
more effective in allaying dust. 


EFERRING to the interesting let- 

ter of a Chicago engineer inquiring 
with regard to the use of salt in mining 
practice, and the reply published in 
Coal Age, Jan. 26, p. 172, permit me to 
offer the following as the result of 
our own experience: 

Some time since we were having 
more or less trouble with the dust 
question in our mines and at the sug- 
gestion of one of our mine foremen 
we used salt, in certain districts of 
the mines, to keep the dust damp. We 
have found this very satisfactory. It 
is an inexpensive method of obtaining 
the desired amount of dampness as 
compared with what would have been 
the cost to regularly sprinkle these 
districts. 

We have five pairs of entries em- 
‘ploying mule haulage, and being robbed 
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back. These entries are some distance 
from any water supply and would re- 
quire, when sprinkling at night, both 
mule and motor haulage to handle the 
sprinkling outfit. Owing to low timbers 
and heaving bottom, it was found that 
it was expensive business to get the 
sprinkling outfit to the face and, for 
this reason, we tried the salt with 
good results. 


SALT SPRINKLED BY HAND 


The salt is placed by hand, care being 
taken to get it over the tops and 
behind the legs of timbers, along the 
gob and on both ribs. One application 
will last thirty days. If we sprinkled 
with water the job would have to be 
done twice a week. In experimenting 
with salt, in advancing entires the salt 
maintained a dampness for over sixty 
days. 

We think that the use of salt is of 
particular value in robbing work, as 
the dampness remains in the dust and 
gob after the pillars have been re- 
moved. Also you can put the salt 
where it will do the most good or 
where it is needed the worst; and this 
is hard to do under bad roof in robbing 
work, with a sprinkling outfit. We 
have used this for over two years now. 
, Tenn. MINING ENGINEER. 





Solid Shooting vs. Machine Mining 


Relative merits of solid shooting and 
machine mining—Solid shooting re- 
quires more skill than that of the 
average miner—Advocated chiefly to 
lower cost of production. 


FTER reading the excellent letter 

of William Crooks, Coal Age, Nov. 
17, p. 806, I must confess being at a 
loss to know whether I would favor 
shooting coal off the solid or mining it 
by machines which has always been my 
preference. 

Since reading the arguments ad- 
vanced by that writer, I have given the 
matter much thought, but am still a 
strong advocate against the practice of 
solid shooting. Referring to the nu- 
merous accidents in Alabama mines, 
Mr. Crooks states that these have all 
occurred in machine mines. His infer- 
ence that machine mining is responsible 
for those accidents is, however, in my 
opinion, wholly wrong. 


SoLip SHOOTING NOT THE CAUSE OF 
EXPLOSIONS IN ALABAMA 


Allowing that these accidents all oc- 
curred in machine mines, is it not more 
than likely that they were due to the 
fact that the mines were more developed 
and putting out a larger tonnage, which 
would increase their liability to acci- 
dent, as compared with smaller opera- 
tions shooting the coal off the solid and 
having a lesser output. 

There is a trick in solid shooting if 
the work is to be performed safely. In 
my opinion, few miners are experts at 
the business, or can boast of their pro- 
ficiency in getting good results when 
following this practice, which unfortu- 
nately has many advocates among the 
higher mining officials. 
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It has been my experience that to 
shoot coal off the solid consumes more 
powder, per ton of coal mined, and 
causes more roof to fall than where the 
coal is properly undercut or sheared. 


’ The reason is that the powder must do 


more work to break down the coal and, 
on that account, exerts a much greater 
force against the roof, which is weak- 
ened and falls readily. 

When Mr. Crooks referred to the 
“differential” existing between solid 
shooting and machine mining, he un- 
covered a sore spot. The differential in 
these two practices of mining coal is 
the real reason why a large number of 
miners prefer solid shooting to having 
their coal cut by machines. 

Indeed, I have wondered how it was 
possible to keep mining machines in the 
Illinois northern field, with the present 
existing differential. Reflecting on 
these conditions, it has occurred to me 
that my friend in Alabama may not be 
wholly disinterested when he expresses 
a preference for shooting coal off the 
solid. 


MACHINE DIFFERENTIAL IN ILLINOIS 


In Illinois, the pick-mining rate is 
$1.87 per ton and the miner is paid, for 
2 ft. of brushing, at $7.50 a day. On 
the other hand, in machine mining, the 
miner receives from 91% to 93c., per ton 
of coal, and there is no brushing. 

The coal varies from 36 to 42 in. high 
and often contains blackjack or bands 
of sulphur that the machine must cut. 
At the best, a crew of three men will 
cut an average of four places per shift, 
allowing for an occasional breakdown 
of the machine and other delays. 

Each place cut is 42 ft. long and, al- 
lowing 27 cu.ft. per ton of coal, a 43-ft. 
cut, in four places, would yield about 90 
tons.. The machine runners rate being 
$8.04 per shift, makes the cost for cut- 
ting the coal (3 x 8.04) + 90 = say 
27c. per ton, to which must be added 
the cost for maintenance and repairs. 


MACHINES DISCARDED FOR SOLID. 
SHOOTING 


Lately I was promised the charge of 
a machine mine and the superintendent 
informed me that he was going to dis- 
ecard the machines he had and use solid 
shooting. He stated that the miners 
were pulverizing their coal with heavy 
shots. It was difficult for me to under- 
stand this, as competent shotfirers were 
employed in that mine to shoot the coal 
at night. 

My conclusion is that where a com- 
pany is able to install machines, the 
mine is better managed and the work 
performed in a more business-like man- 
ner all around. The ventilation is more 
efficient; a minimum amount of explo- 
sive is used and the danger of solid 
shooting eliminated. 

It is my belief that the near future 
will see less raw coal used in industrial 
operations and the production of lump 
coal will be less important. Present 
methods of mining coal will give way 
to modern machinery for extracting the 
coal in quantity and eliminate the use 
of powder for blasting it from the bed. 

Peru, Ill. GASTON F. LIBIEZ. 
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Imagined Difficulties of Miners 


Pension fund for disabled miners—Age 
limit set by few companies—A miner’s 
best and most reliable capital is his 
code of honor. 


HAVE read with deep interest the 

two letters of Western men, one 
signed ‘‘Western Miner” and the other 
“Western Inquirer,” appearing in Coal 
Age, Dec. 29, p. 1055. 

The plaint of the last writer is pitiful 
indeed, but it seems to me that he does 
not realize present conditions in the 
world today. He fails to understand 
that he is surrounded on every hand 
by men of little knowledge and I would 
say, also, having a low grade of morals. 

The letter of the first writer reminds 
me of an idea I suggested some time 
ago, in regard to maintaining a fund 
for disabled and aged miners, as a 
means of protecting honest workers 
from the unjust trespassing on their 
rights by those of their fellows who are 
less conscientious. 


MINERS’ PENSION SYSTEM, C. F. & I. Co. 


This writer has mentioned the pen- 
sion system adopted by the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., which he discussed at 
considerable length. It is not my desire 
to in any way criticise that system or 
to reflect on the sincerity of the com- 
pany who planned it. 

My experience of ten years, in that 
country, leads me to say that the writer 
has only spoken the truth in what he 
has said regarding the working of the 
system. For myself, I fail to see how 
the honest worker is protected against 
the less conscientious fellows about him. 
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Let me ask, How are the higher offi- 
cials of the company to understand the 
actual conditions in the mine, unless 
they make frequent visits to the mine, 
going into the workings and coming 
into personal contact with the men in 
their employ? 

It is true, that there is a grievance 
committee that is supposed to report all 
matters and conditions as they exist in 
the mine; but it cannot be said that 
such a committee is an impartial court 
of inquiry, and the fellow who is not in 
favor with them suffers by reason. 


PAST EXPERIENCES OF A MINER 


Looking back on my own experience 
in life, I cannot but sympathize with 
the second writer who seems to think 
that his knowledge and habits of life 
should insure him better recognition 
than he has yet received. 

To make a long story short, some 
years ago I gave way to dissipation and 
sank into the gutter; but an endow- 
ment left me by my parents, in child- 
hood, prevailed and saved me from de- 
struction. Let me say, for the encour- 
agement of our friend, the miner’s best 
and most reliable capital is his code of 
honor. 

At the payroll window, a few days 
ago, the fellow ahead of me drew $137 
and, though he has no family or other 
dependents, spent it all with gamblers 
and bootleggers so that two days later 
he had to ask me for carfare to get him 
home. It is this class of workers that 
is doing the coal industry a vast harm. 
Let us try to clean house by eliminat- 
ing such. HENRY Bock. 

Staunton, Il. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Mining Coal in Vicinity of Gas Wells 


Gas and Oil Wells in Mining Districts a Menace to Safety— 
Ways and Means of Eliminating the Danger—Legislation Needed 
for Protection of the Coal Industry—The Evil on the Increase 


ECENTLY much anxiety has been 
expressed regarding the danger 
that is imminent from the mining of 
coal in the vicinity of gas and oil wells. 
Owing to the large increase in the num- 
ber of these wells being sunk in mining 
districts, the question of adequate pro- 
tection for the mines is one of growing 
importance. 

For that reason, I desire to ask for 
an open discussion of the subject, by 
readers of Coal Age. It is probable 
that many of our readers have experi- 
enced the difficulties of mining in the 
vicinity of these wells and can offer 
good suggestions as to how the danger 
due to their presence can be best over- 
come. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that 
the danger from this source is not 


limited to the life of the wells, but 
exists long after the wells have been 
abandoned. Moreover what makes the 
situation worse is the fact that seldom 
any records of abandoned wells are 
available, and their presence is only re- 
vealed when they are encountered in 
the driving of rooms and entries, in 
the development of the mine. 

It would be of special interest to hear 
from those who, before mining, may 
have sealed off gas wells, from the sur- 
face to a point below the coal-bearing 
strata. Let us hope for a good dis- 
cussion. FRANK KAIN, JR. 

Barton, Ohio. 





We are glad to have attention again 
drawn to this question of mining coal 
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in the vicinity of gas and oil wells, 
which at one time was a sorely vexed 
problem in certain districts of Penn- 
sylvania where many such wells were 
sunk and later proved a serious menace 
to the mining of the coal in those locali- 
ties. 

Some eight or ten years ago, the mat- 
ter was strongly agitated and discussed 
in Coal Age. The question, at that 
time, was brought before state legis- 
lators and suitable enactments sought 
to safeguard the coal industry. 

There is no doubt that an old aban- 
doned oil or gas well, sunk in a mining 
district, will continue to be a menace 
to the mining of coal, for years to come. 
To avoid this danger the drilling of 
such wells should be thoroughly pre- 
scribed by law. On the abandonment 
of a well, the law should specify that 
the hole must be plugged solid, from 
the bottom to the surface, with a grout- 
ing of clay or other impervious ma- 
terial that would stop the flow of gas 
or oil through the hole. To avoid all 
possible danger, every such hole should 
be filled to the surface. It is not suffi- 
cient that the filling extend only to a 
supposed workable coal seam, as has 
been claimed by some drillers and pros- 
pectors. 

In addition to the filling of a well- 
hole, on abandonment, the law should 
provide that a careful record shall be 
kept and filed in the County Recorder’s 
office, showing the exact location of all 
holes drilled and giving their depth. 
For failure to comply with these re- 
quirements, the law should provide a 
suitable penalty. We shall be glad to 
have this question thoroughly discussed 
in Coal Age and suggestions made look- 
ing to effective remedies that will elimi- 
nate this danger in coal mining. 


Ventilating With Compressed Air 


Driving prospect entry with compressed 
air machines—Good ventilation af- 
forded by reason of the air discharged 
from the machine. 


E ARE confronted, at the pres- 

ent time, with the problem of 
driving. an air-course through a fault 
of erosion where the coal has been cut 
out for a distance of 70 ft. or more. 
The arrangement is such that the men 
driving this air-course will be, for a 
part of the time, some 200 ft. ahead of 
the air. We are using puncher ma- 
chines, in this work, and I want to ask 
if it will be safe to ventilate this head- 
ing with the compressed air used to 
operate the machines. Some one has 
said that compressed air is harmful to 
the men; but I fail to understand what 
bad effect, if any, the compressed air 
would have on human life. I shall ap- 
preciate seeing your reply to this ques- 
tion in Coal Age, at an early date. 

ANTON FRANKE, Gen. Supt. 
Star Coal & Mining Co. 
Freeburg, Ill. 





There is no danger to be feared in 
ventilating an air-course or heading 
with the air discharged from machines 
operated by compressed air. The only 
ill effects experienced by workmen, in 
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the use of compressed air, is where the 
men are compelled to work in a caisson, 
under an atmosphere of compressed air, 
which is not the case in the present in- 
stance. 

The air discharged from these ma- 
chines escapes as free air and affords 
excellent ventilation for the men driv- 
ing the headings. When the machines 
are idle, or where the discharge is not 
sufficient to furnish good ventilation, it 
is customary to open a valve in the air 
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pipe and allow more of the air to escape 
into the atmosphere. 

In numerous instances in practice, 
headings have been driven several 
hundred feet, depending only on the 
ventilation afforded by the compressed 
air discharged from the machine, or 
allowed to escape from the air pipe. 
Many of our readers will be able to 
endorse this statement from their own 
experience and we shall be glad to hear 
from them. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Miscellaneous Questions 


(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION—A sump 10 x 12 «& 22 ft. is 
being fed, by mine pumps, at the rate of 
150 gal. per min., and is being emptied 
by a pump at the rate of 250 gal. per 
min. The sump being full and all 
pumps running, how long will it re- 
quire to empty the sump? 

ANSWER—The cubic capacity of this 
sump is 10 x 12 x 22 = 2,640 cu.ft. 
There being 7.48 gal. in a cubic foot, 
the capacity of this sump is 2,640 x 
7.48 = 19,747+ gal. Then, since the 
sump is being emptied at the rate of 
250 — 150 = 100 gal. per min., the 
time required to empty the sump is 
19,747 ~ 100 = 197.47 min., or 3 hr. 
17.47 min. 


QUESTION—A car of coal was sold at 
$2.50 per ton, which was a profit of 20 
per cent. Another car was sold at $2.50 
per ton, which was at a loss of 20 per 
cent. Each car holding 50 tons, did 
he gain or lose and how much? 


ANSWER—The selling price of each 
car was 50 xX 2.50 = $125. The first 
car being sold at a profit of 20 per cent, 
the selling price is 120 per cent of the 
cost. The cost was, therefore, 125 + 
1.20 = $104.162, which shows a gain 
of 125 — 104.168 = $20.834. The sec- 
ond car being sold at a loss of 20 per 
cent, the selling price, in this case, is 
80 per cent of the cost. The cost price 
was then $125 ~ 0.80 = $156.25, show- 
ing a loss of $156.25 — 125 = $31.25. 
Finally, the net loss is, therefore, 31.25 
— 20.83% — $10.412. 


QUESTION—What effect will timber in 
a roadway have in the ventilation of a 
mine; and in what part of the airway 
will it last the longest and why? 

ANSWER—The timber in a roadway 
offers some obstruction to the passage 
of the air and, by increasing the 
resistance, reduces the circulation. 

The timber on the intake airway will, 
generally speaking, last longer than 
that on the return airway, because it 
is less affected by the moisture of the 
mine, which invites fungus growth and 
shortens the life of the timber. Timber, 
on any airway or roadway in a mine, 
will last longer than timber in the 


rooms where it is subject to the in- 
creasing roof pressure, which crushes 
and destroys the timber. 

QUESTION—A fan driven by a steam 
engine supplies air in a mine through 
several miles of air-course. A door is 
suddenly opened allowing the air to go 
directly from the airshaft to the escape 
shaft. Would there be a change in the 
operation of the fan? State reasons 
for your answer. 

ANSWER—The opening of the door 
short circuits the air and cuts out the 
mine resistance, which reduces the pres- 
sure and increases the quantity of air 
flowing through the fan. The work 
then absorbed in the fan is much in- 
creased by reason of the greater rush 
of air between its blades and the fan 
runs slower, assuming the power ap- 
plied to the fan shaft remains constant. 


QUESTION—What is meant by the 
term “deadhole”? What is meant by a 
windy shot? 

ANSWER—A deadhole, in blasting, is 
one in which the charge is located in 
such a manner that the line of least re- 
sistance corresponds more or _ less 
closely to the axis of the hole. In other 
words, the charge has no opportunity 
to free itself, except by blowing the 
tamping. A windy shot is one in which 
the force of the explosion is more or 
less expended on the air, instead of be- 
ing wholly absorbed in breaking down 
the coal. A windy shot may only crev- 
ice the coal without breaking it down, 
but differs from a blownout shot in not 
blowing the tamping. A windy shot 
produces a heavy concussion on the 
mine air, which gives it its name. 


QUESTION—In a mine having ex- 
tremely tender roof, state what precau- 
tions you would adopt to insure the 
safety of the employees and economy 
of operation, where electric coal cutting 
machines are used. 

ANSWER—To insure the safety of the 
machine runners, when operating an 
electric coal cutter under a tender roof, 
it will be necessary to adopt some 
means of supporting the roof close to 
the face of the coal. A systematic 
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system of timbering should be employed, 
setting the posts not more than three 
or four feet apart in rows parallel to 
the face. To insure safety, the first 
row of timbers should not be more 
than four feet from the coal and the 
distance between each row should not 
exceed the same amount. This how- 
ever, will require that each post be 
removed and reset, as the machine 
advances along the face. 

Preferably, the coal should be under- 
cut with a shortwall machine, which 
will require less room for the machine 
to pass between the timbers and the 
coal. In order to avoid the necessity 
of drawing and resetting the timbers 
to allow the machine to pass, some will 
prefer cutting hitches in the coal face 
at the roof to support one end of a 
crossbar, the other end of which is 
rested on a prop standing 6 or 8 ft. 
back from the coal. At times, a heavy 
crossbar is supported on a single prop, 
as a boom projecting over the machine 
and reaching within two or three feet 
of the face of the coal. 

QUESTION—There are eighteen rooms 
working on an entry. The miner in 
No.-10 room goes home, on account of 
sickness, early in the day and, later, 
you discover an explosive mixture of 
gases in his room. State what would 
be your method of procedure to protect 
the men and prevent an explosion. 

ANSWER—AII entrances to the room 
should be barred, at once, on the dis- 
covery of the gas, and the men working 
in the adjoining places notified to 
leave their rooms. This being, done, 
and stationing a reliable man at the 
mouth of No.-10 room, all men work- 
ing on that entry should be sent home 
for the day. No attempt should be 
made tc remove the gas from the face 
of No.-10 room, until all the men have 
left the entry. The work of removing 
the gas should be in charge of a 
competent fireboss, who should be 
assisted with reliable men equipped 
with safety lamps. 

QUESTION—In order to secure proper 
ventilation of the working faces, what 
velocity should the air current have at 
that point? 

ANSWER—The velocity of the air 
current, at the working face, should 
range from 3 to 5 ft. per sec. While 
a less velocity will not be generally 
sufficient to remove the gases and keep 
the faces clear, a greater velocity than 
this will often make the men un- 
comfortable, unless the mina 1s very 
warm, when a slightly greater velocity 
may be allowed. 

QuEsTION—Describe the conditions 
requiring that a mine be worked by 
improved electric lamps. 

-ANSWER—Electric cap lamps are 
mostly regarded as the safest means 
of lighting the men while at work in 
a mine, whether that mine is generat- 
ing gas or not. The lamp can always 
be used to advantage in a_ place 
generating gas, provided the working 
places have been and are examined at 
regular short intervals, by a competent 
fireboss equipped with a safety lamp, 
while the men are at work. 








The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 








from representative establishments in 13 manufacturing indus- 

tries and in bituminous coal mining compared with those of iden- 
tical establishments for January, 1921, show that there were increases 
in the number of persons employed in 9 industries and decreases in the 
number of persons employed in 5 industries. The most important 
increases, 135.5 per cent and 114.9 per cent, appear in the automobile 
and woolen industries, respectively. Iron and steel shows a decrease 
of 21.5 per cent and car building and repairing a decrease of 16.1 per 
cent. The figures were tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U. S. Department of Labor. 

When compared with January, 1921, the amount of the payrolls in 
January, 1922, show increases in 9 industries and decreases in 5 indus- 
tries. Woolen shows an increase of 106.8 per cent and hosiery and 
underwear an increase of 91.6 per cent. Respective percentage de- 


NIGURES concerning the volume of employment in January, 1922, 


creases of 55.1, 37.5 and 30.5 appear in iron and steel, car building and 
repairing, and bituminous coal mining. 
Comparative data for January, 1922, and December, 1921, show that 


' in 4 industries there were increases in the number of persons on the 


payroll in January as compared with December, and that in 10 there 
were decreases. The largest increases are 2.5 per cent in boots and 
shoes, and 1.7 per cent in leather manufacturing. Cigar making shows 
a decrease of 13.6 per cent and iron and steel a decrease of 6.9 per 
cent. 

When comparing January, 1922, with December, 1921, 2 industries 
show an increase in the amount of money paid to employees and 12 show 
a decrease. The two increases are 1.1 per cent in boots and shoes and 
0.8 per cent in leather making. Percentage decreases of 35.8, 18.1 and 
16.9 appear in automobiles, car building and repairing, and iron and 
steel, respectively. 

During the period Dec. 15, 1921, to Jan. 15, 1922, there were wage 
changes made by some of the establishments in 10 of the 14 industries. 


Woolen Mills Work Part Time 


Part-time employment was re- 
ported for a number of mills in 
the woolen industry, causing the per 
capita earnings to be lessened 7.9 per 


62 per cent in the fourth. The num- 
ker of employees affected in the fifth 
establishment was not stated. 


Automobile Workers Earn Less 


cent in January. 


Hosiery-Underwear Business Sags 


On account of lack of business, less 
time was worked in the hosiery and 
underwear industry and the per 
capita earnings showed a decrease of 
8.5 per cent when January figures 
were compared with December fig- 
ures. Five establishments reported 
a decrease in wages of 12% per cent, 
affecting all employees in the first 
establishment, 81 per cent in the 
second, 68 per cent in the third, and 
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Some establishments in the auto- 
mobile industry were partly closed 
during the month of January 
owing to lack of orders. A wage 
decrease of 15 per cent to all men 
was reported by one establishment. 
Two plants reported a decrease of 
10 per cent, affecting the entire force 
in one, and 60 per cent of the force 
in the second. Sixty per cent of the 
men in one plant were cut 8 per cent 
in wages. When per capita earnings 
for January and December were com- 
pared a decrease of 31.7 per cent 
was shown. 
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Iron and Steel Output Lower 


Part-time operation of iron and 
steel mills and reduction of forces 
resulted in decreased production. An 
increase in pay of 1% per cent was 
granted to 64 per cent of the men in 
one plant. <A reduction of 19 per 
cent was made to 4 per cent of the 
force in one mill, while another mill 
reduced the wages of 45 per cent of 
the employees 15 per cent. Twelve 
plants reported a decrease of 10 per 
cent, affecting all employees. In two 
mills a 24 per cent cut in wages was 
made to 40 per cent and 10 per cent 
of the employees respectively. Four 
plants reported a decrease of 2 per 
cent, affecting 65 per cent of the men 
in the first plant, 60 per cent of the 
men in the second, 50 per cent of the 
men in the third, and 40 per cent of 
the men in the fourth. The per 
capita earnings for January were 
10.8 per cent less than those for 
December. 


Cut Wages of Silk Mill Operatives 


Many silk mills were not operating 
to full capacity and the per capita 
earnings for January, when com- 
pared with those for December, show 
a decrease of 5.5 per cent. A de- 
crease in wages of 12% per cent was 
reported by 2 mills, affecting 95 per 
cent of the employees in one mill and 
91 per cent in the second mill. Six 
mills reported a wage cut of 7% per 
cent, affecting 95 per cent of the 
employees in 5 mills and 80 per cent 
of the employees in the sixth mill. 
A 10 per cent reduction was reported 
by one firm, but the percentage of 
employees affected was not stated, 
while 2 other firms made a decrease 
to 95 per cent of the employees. 


Paper Makers’ Earnings Decrease 


A decrease of 1.2 per cent was 
reported for January per capita 
earnings in the paper-making indus- 
try as compared with those for 
December. A wage decrease of 18 
per cent to 54 per cent of the force 
was reported by one plant, the wages 
of 58 per cent of the force in another 
concern were cut 17 per cent, and a 
wage rate decrease of 10 per cent, 
which affected 89 per cent of the 
employees, was reported by still 
another concern. Wage reductions 
ranging from 5 to 10 per cent were 
made to 68 per cent of the men in 
one mill. Another mill reported a 
wage rate decrease of approximately 
15 per cent, but the number of men 
affected was not stated. 


Car Building and Repairing Lag 


Operations were partly discon- 
tinued in many car building and re- 
pairing plants, as fewer men were 
employed and less time worked. The 
per capita earnings for January were 
18.4 per cent lower than those for 
December. 
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British Coal Exports During 1922 
May Rival Those of 1913 


Start Made Toward Recovery of Lost Foreign Trade 
After Most Disastrous Year in the 
History of Coal Industry 


RINCIPALLY because of the three months’ strike the 

year 1921 was, perhaps, the most disastrous in the 
entire history of the British coal industry. But in spite 
of the difficulties of the country, production approached 
160,000,000 tons and during the autumn months Great 
Britain made a start toward recovering lost foreign trade. 
The English view is that sacrifices have been so heavy in 
recouping these losses that the United States, which appears 
to have been ousted from many foreign markets, is not 
actually defeated and will return to the competing field 
during 1922. Prices on English coal, which began dropping 
early in the year, were hurried downward by the strike. 
Foreign demand absorbed so small a part of the country’s 
production that prices now are down to one-quarter of the 
1920 summer level, many collieries are closed and others 
are working short time. 

The salient features of the strike through April, May 
and June are now pretty well known to the American in- 
dustry, but various recent articles and utterances all 
indicate that if both sides had made their positions clear 
to each other and to the public, the settlement ultimately 
arrived at might have been made without closing at all. 

The stoppage naturally aggravated the other troubles 
of the industry, chief of which was the almost total loss 
of the export trade, and home buyers learned new methods 
of coal economy. They consumed but 114,000,000 tons dur- 
ing the first eleven months of the year, including 3,000,000 
tons imported. In 1913 home consumption totaled 189,000,- 
000 tons. 

When mining work was resumed, many of the foreign 
markets had disappeared entirely and factories could not 
restart owing to the high price of fuel. The industry was 
confronted with the problem of lowering prices to a market- 
able level without incurring bankruptcy. Since the be- 
ginning of the year the average pithead price has been 
reduced by nearly 15s. per ton and is still falling. Coal 
has been sold below cost to hold overseas trade. 


GENERAL COAL POSITION FAR BEHIND THAT OF 1913 


The general position of the coal industry is far behind 
that of 1918. In that year production was 287,412,000 tons. 
In 1921 a fair estimate preliminary to final compilations 
is 160,000,000 tons. During the first eleven months of 
1913 the quantity of small coal exported was 15,978,810 
tons, while during the corresponding period of 1921 it 
amounted to only 5,596,520 tons, or 35 per cent of the 
1913 figure. The trade in “through” unscreened coal, which 
in 1913 amounted to 13,492,811 tons, decreased in a similar 
period of 1921 to 4,714,893 tons, or 35.5 per cent of the 
1913 figure. The export trade in large coal in 1913 was 
37,699,044 tons; in 1921 it was 10,039,979, or 26.5 per cent 
of the 1913 tonnage. Coal shipped for the uses of steamers 
engaged in foreign trade amounted in 1913 to 19,182,362 
tons; in 1921 it had declined to 9,646,136, or 50.2 per cent. 

There are indications that Great Britain is slowly but 
surely re-establishing itself in overseas markets. Spanish 
railways are insisting upon British coal in preference to 
Spanish because of its quality. Reports from Cape Town 
state that there is a steady falling off in the demand for 
bunker and export coal there. 

In South America Britain is showing a decided growth 
against the United States. In 1913 the United Kingdom 
exported 6,900,000 tons to Chile, Brazil, Uruguay and 
Argentina, while the United States sent them but 367,000 
tons. By 1920 the balance naturally was unset. The 
United States’ exports to those countries totaled 3,444,000 
tons and the United Kingdom’s only 557,000 tons. But 
during the first months of 1921 the United Kingdom had 
sent 331,000 as against 1,000,000 tons from the United States. 
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Coal freight rates on cargoes from England to the 
River Plate have recently increased 19s. per ton. Reckon- 
ing the price of cargo coal to South America at 26s. the 
total cost would be 45s. American coal at $5 with freight 
at $4 costs a little over 46s. in South America. Thus the 
United Kingdom still has a slight advantage. 

An estimate made in a Cardiff publication and reprinted 
in Commerce Reports, issued by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, is that since British production should be 
high in 1922, and since home consumption may not exceed 
125,000,000 tons, 1922 exports should equal those of 1913. 

The extent to which the war and the campaign for the 
nationalization of the coal industry have handicapped de- 
velopment work in the mining districts is as yet little 
realized. Six important schemes for the sinking of pits 
in North Nottinghamshire were held up by the outbreak 
of war, four of which have not resumed. The two other 
enterprises which were launched at about this time have 
been resumed. Eighteen bores have been sunk in the 
northern part of the country at an estimated cost of 
£170,000. Eight could today be classified as successful, six 
doubtful, and the remaining four failures. 

As far as outputs and costs are concerned it is the 
general opinion in Great Britain that output, which is 
now steadily climbing, will attain the pre-war rate within 
a few months, and that production costs and selling prices 
will fall gradually in 1922, though not to pre-war levels. 

Severe industrial depression in Great Britain continues, 
but. there are healthy: signs of improvement, and this 
improvement will be assisted by government plans, but 
chiefly by the cheapness of industrial coal. 

The executive committee of the Miner’s Federation is to 
approach the owners through the National Board with the 
view of both parties making a joint representation to the 
Board of Trade in order to obtain an investigation into the 
causes, both political and economic, of the present situation 
in the industry with the object of getting some relief for 
the industry which would benefit those engaged in it, at the 
same time bringing additional advantages to the community. 
The miners have issued a table showing the parlous posi- 
tion of the workers in some districts. The owners have re- 
plied to this statement indicating that the figures given are 
misleading’ because: 

1. In the statement no allowance is made for the coal sup- 
plied cheaply or free of cost to employees who are house- 
holders. This allowance is approximately equivalent to Ls. 
per day, or 6s. per week, and the supply of coal to these em- 
ployees involves a loss to the colliery companies of about 
15s. per ton, or £4,000,000 per annum. 

2. The miners do not show the actual wages received by 
the men, but the minimum rates to which they are entitled. 
No allowance for bonuses is made. 

8. The fact is not taken into consideration that the men 
are now paid the same rates for a seven-hour day as they 
were for the eight-hour day, and that pieceworkers were 
compensated for the shorter day by an increase of 14.2 per 
cent on piece rates. 

The owners say that if present prices do not yield profit- 
able results it is because of the high cost of production, 
which is, so far as it concerns labor, due to the reduction in 
working hours and diminished production. The present and 
pre-war positions in regard to output are shown in the ap- 
pended table: 


————— 1913 —4 Weeks November, 192I— 


Output Output 
per per 
Output Men Man Output Men Man 
District Tons Employed Tons “Tons Employed Tons 
South Wales... 4,546,000 233,000 20 3,600,000 214,000 17 
Lanos, Cheshire 
and North 3 
Wales....... 2,250,000 126,000 18 =: 1,509,000 121,000 12 
Northumber- Zs 
yes: i ts Eee tt, 163,000 61,000 19 806,000 52,000 16 
Durham: 2.2... 3,322,000 166,000 20 2,276,000 145,000 16 
Yorkshire. .... « 3,493,000 170,000 21. 3,081,000 166,000 18 
Derby, Notts 
ae Leicester 2,696,000 111,000 24 2,104,000 122,000 17 
Scotland...... 3,396,000 147,000 23 2,406,000 125,000 19 


Though wages are low today relative to purchasing 
power, they are in amount considerably higher than in 1914, 
and yet, as will be seen in the above table, the value of the 
labor as measured in output is appreciably less. 
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Says Economic, Not Political, Means 
Will Stabilize Coal Industry 


Ss HE article in Coal Age of Dec. 1 on ‘Consumer 

Storage as a Means of Regularizing the Coal In- 
dustry’ states some obvious truths,” says Warren S. 
Blauvelt in a letter of recent date. He adds: “There is 
just one way of accomplishing the purpose, viz., make it 
more profitable for all concerned for consumers to store 
coal during the dull season, when transportation facilities 
are ample, keeping mines and railroad equipment steadily 
engaged, than to follow the practices which have prevailed 
in the past. Economic means will be effective, but political 
means will inevitably fail. 

“You may possibly recall that in 1917, when coke prices 
were fixed, there was a differential of $1 a ton between the 
prices of foundry and furnace coke. At that time there 
were some seven or eight thousand industries engaged in 
essential work which required relatively small tonnages of 
coke, the total being only about 10 per cent of the country’s 
output. On the other hand, there were some 350 blast- 
furnace plants which required 85 per cent of the country’s 
production. Owing to lack of transportation facilities there 
was a shortage of coke from October, 1917, to May, 1918. 
As on the average it probably did not cost more than 60c. 
per ton to manufacture and load foundry coke than furnace 
coke it is obvious that the profit on foundry coke was 
greater. The effect was to relieve the Fuel Administration 
from the serious if not well-nigh impossible task of policing 
the movement for small shipments of coke to a vast number 
of essential industries, so that all energies could be concen- 
trated upon the task of increasing production of furnace 
coke and supervising its distribution so that unnecessary 
stocks would not be accumulated at some furnaces and 
other furnaces be compelled. to bank in consequence. The 
economic method worked very satisfactorily and undoubtedly 
cost less directly and indirectly and succeeded better than 
would any effort to accomplish the same purpose by exercis- 
ing the police powers of the government. 

“Of course the ordinary politician prefers to use political 
power rather than the forces of economic law. The latter 
is impersonal, adds nothing to his prestige and, if adopted, 
its very success tends to show what a blind leader the aver- 
age politician has been. 

“With these facts in mind I have attempted to formulate 
some rules which if adopted would utilize natural economic 
law to stabilize the production and distribution of coal and 
coke, and thus eliminate some of the wastes which are 
directly traceable to economic causes. I enclose for your 
criticism the results of my study of the subject.” 

Mr. Blauvelt suggests the following rules regarding car 
supply and freight rates intended to reduce wastes caused 
by irregular production, transportation and distribution of 
fuel: 

“Rule I: Car Distribution.—For the equitable distribution 
of cars at coal mines and coke plants, and to stabilize their 
operation, every such operation shall have two car ratings. 
The ordinary car rating shall be determined by the daily 
production capacity of each operation. The primary car 
rating of each operation at any period shall be the average 
number of cars shipped by such operation during the pre- 
ceding period, April 1 to July 31, inclusive. In case of car 
shortage, the distribution of cars shall first be made pro 
rata on the primary ratings; if additional empty cars are 
available they shall be distributed pro rata on the ordinary 
car ratings. 

“Rule II: Freight Rates.—On or before April 30 of each 
year every railroad carrying coal or coke shall refund to 
each consignor by whom coal or coke was shipped during 
the preceding twelve months ending March 31, an amount 
which shall be calculated as follows: 

“(1) Select the 30 consecutive day period of full car 
supply during the preceding year in which the minimum 
tonnage was shipped by each consignor from each operation 
to each destination zone via each routing. 

“(2) Ten per centum of the freight charges on the por- 
tion of coal or coke shipped each month by each consignor 
from each operation to each destination zone, via any route, 
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equal to the minimum monthly tonnage determined in (1) 
shall be the amount refunded to each consignor, provided 
that coal or coke was shipped by such consignor from such 
operation to such destination zone via the same route 
monthly for at least five consecutive months during the 
twelve months ending March 31. 

“The purposes of these suggested rules are: 

“1. To reduce the wastes of capital borne directly by 
operators and carriers and by them passed on to the con- 
suming public, in providing and maintaining plant and 
equipment at least 30 per cent in excess of that required 
if such facilities were utilized at a reasonably uniform rate. 

“2. To reduce the wastes of labor resulting from the 
irregular operation of mines, coke plants and transporta- 
tion facilities. 

“3. To reduce the prices of fuel to consumers by reducing 
wastes of labor and capital. 

“4, To promote better industrial relations by stabilizing 
employment. 

“These rules would employ the economic means to accom- 
plish these purposes. They would increase the reward 
and reduce the risk involved in efforts to stabilize the pro- 
duction and distribution of fuel. They also would increase 
the risk and reduce the probability of obtaining profits by 
adopting practices which tend to cause violent price fluctu- 
ations, local fuel shortages, labor disturbances and constant 
appeals for political action which cannot solve an economic 
problem.” 


Operators’ Association Urges Action to 
Reduce Prices of Mining Equipment 


RICES of mining equipment, machines, repairs, etc., in- 

cluding powder, have not been deflated to the extent that 
they should be,-in- the opinion. of -the executive committee 
of the Southern Appalachian Coal Operators Association. 
Believing that the coal industry had fully liquidated, as had 
most of the basic commodities, and that such lines as mine 
equipment, machines, supplies, etc., also should readjust 
prices, the following letter, signed by J. E. McCoy, secretary 
of the association, was addressed to manufacturers in those 
lines under date of Feb. 15: 

“The attention of the executive committee of this asso- 
ciation, in annual meeting Friday, Feb. 10, was called to 
the high price at which mining equipment, machines, repairs, 
etc., including powder, were now being sold. 

“It was the consensus of opinion that the prices of such 
supplies had not been reduced or liquidated to the extent 
they should be. I was directed to call the matter to your 
attention and to state that it was felt the coal industry 
had fully liquidated, as had many of the other lines, includ- 
ing most of the basic commodities, and it was respectfully 
suggested that liquidation in lines represented by mine 
equipment, machines, supplies, etc., should be similarly 
adjusted. 

“Our committee felt that you would appreciate having 
the matter brought to your attention for consideration and 
that you would be glad to do whatever, in your judgment, 
you thought to be the proper thing under all circumstances. 
It was felt very strongly that the price of machinery, 
equipment and supplies should be deflated in line with the 
deflation in coal and other commodities. 

“Your acknowledgment and expression upon the subject 
will be appreciated.” 

For the purpose of obtaining the co-operation of the 
entire coal industry, if possible, in effecting the proposed 
deflation, Mr. McCoy has urged the secretaries of the 
various operators’ associations to take similar action. 


ANTHRACITE PRICE DIAGRAM NoT PARKER’S.—In Coal Age 
of Jan. 19, 1922, page 93, was published a diagram showing 
the course of spot prices of stove and buckwheat sizes of 
anthracite for the years 1913 to 1921. This diagram was 
drawn from the records of Coal Age and was published on 
the same page with an article on anthracite by E. W. Parker, 
director of the Anthracite Bureau of Information, without 
his knowledge. Mr. Parker had nothing to do with either 
the collection of the prices or their publication in this form. 
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Congress and Administration Favor “Hands-Off” Policy 
Toward Threatened Coal Strike 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


strongly in favor of a “hands-off” policy in the matter 

of the threatened coal strike. The administration dis- 
closed at the time of the threatened railroad strike that it 
is its policy to go to unusual ends to protect the public from 
the consequences of any strike. If the strike should assume 
such proportions as to constitute a serious public menace, 
there is no question that prompt action would follow. 
Feeling in the administration at present apparently is that 
the public has been forewarned and should be prepared to 
weather this disturbance. Im the executive as well as the 
legislative branch of the government it seems to be the 
opinion that the most satisfactory settlement of the ques- 
tions at issue can be effected best by those directly inter- 
ested working in their own way. There is a general opinion 
that it will be better for all concerned if the matter is 
fought out at this time. 

There can be no certainty, however, that Congress and the 
administration will keep hands off. Each of these agencies 
is sensitive to public pressure. If some development in 
the situation should result in a demand from the public 
for some form of government interference, there never is 
assurance that political expediency will not prompt action. 
This applies more particularly to Congress, and there is a 
safeguard there in that the legislative machinery works 
slowly and time is the best antidote for half-baked legisla- 
tion. 


G stronety in in Congress and in the administration is 


No SIGNIFICANCE ATTACHED TO LABOR DEPARTMENT MOVE 


No significance is attached to the announcement that the 
Secretary of Labor will attempt to get representatives of 
the miners and the operators together in a conference. This 
is the perfunctory step taken by the department to con- 
ciliate any labor dispute and is not regarded as any mani- 
festation of administration policy. . 

Washington is divided into two groups of thought as to 
the strike possibilities. The line of cleavage is distinct. 
One group, which includes those who reflect the views of 
the operators, is positive that the country will not miss the 
coal production which the strike will stop. The other group, 
with which Secretary of Commerce Hoover may be num- 
bered, foresees several months of disturbance. It is gen- 
erally believed that the strike will be exceedingly stubborn 
in certain fields and in the anthracite region. It is fully 
expected, however, that there will be considerable coal com- 
ing out of some of the union districts before the strike has 
progressed far. 

The car service section of the American Railway Associa- 
tion has been forehanded and is doing all within its rather 
limited authority to meet the serious problem certain to 
arise in the distribution of enough coal to keep the country 
going when it comes from'a limited area and moves to 
unusual markets. It has been suggested that the Central 
Coal Committee be rehabilitated to handle the distribution, 
but it is recognized that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will be slow in delegating any authority which will 
allow priorities in the movement of coal to certain places. 

Anticipating the increase in coal production, the car serv- 
ice section began several weeks ago to urge the railroads to 
repair their coal cars. It was suggested that the bad-order 
cars which could be repaired at least cost and made avail- 
able more quickly should be repaired first. As a result 
there has been a remarkable decrease in recent weeks in 
the number of bad-order coal cars. When production begins 
to approximate 10,000,000 tons, car shortages usually begin 
to develop. A telegraphic survey of the situation that has 
just been made, however, reveals that no serious car short- 
ages are in immediate prospect. During the period of car 
abundance retailers in many instances have been taking 
their time to unload cars. Now it is being found difficult 


to secure prompt unloading. Nearly all railroads have sent 
bad-order coal cars to outside shops and have increased 
their own repair forces, with the result that each day is 
seeing a material increase in coal-car supply. The railroads 
serving non-union territory have been particularly active in 
ordering coal-car repairs and at this time have a particularly 
low percentage of bad-order coal cars. 

Reports reaching Washington from certain of the union 
districts indicate that sentiment among the men is ripe for 
a defection from the union. The attitude of the public 
utilities and of manufacturers apparently is that the war- 
time rate of pay in coal mines must be deflated, so that the 
operators will have the moral support of those two groups. 
In addition, the indications are that there is little public 
sympathy for the attitude of the United Mine Workers. 

Those who have been placing reliance on obtaining English 
coal in the event of a strike may be disappointed, as reports 
to the Department of Commerce indicate that the labor 
situation at the Welsh mines is critical, with prospects 
greatly favoring interruption in production. British ex- 
porters are known to be inquiring about purchases of Ameri- 
can coal to take care of some of their South American 
commitments. 

If the strike in the anthracite district should last as 
much as four months—and it is admitted that the chance 
is great for a stubborn struggle in that district—it would 
mean a great shortage of hard coal next winter. It would 
be absolutely impossible to bring production to normal re- 
gardless of the effort that might be put forth after the 
termination of the strike. If the strike can be settled 
within six weeks, it is believed that there will be no appre- 
ciable effect so far as consumers are concerned, but any 
cessation of production for a longer period will mean losses 
which cannot be made up. It is a matter of historical 
interest to note that the anthracite strike in 1902 lasted 
sixteen weeks; that of 1906, six weeks, and that of 1912, 
seven weeks. 


Purchasing Agents Discuss Coal 


OAL was the subject of discussion when the Purchas- 

ing Agents’ Association of New York met at the 
Builders’ Exchange Club on Tuesday evening, Feb. 21. 
President M. G. L. Harris presided, and after dinner and 
routine business he introduced O. P. Hood, of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, who gave an interesting talk on the pur- 
chase of coal by analysis. Mr. Hood stated that only the 
anaylses to be obtained through systematic sampling of 
delivered output in large quantities could be of value in 
determining the average quality of any coal. 

Dr. Henry M. Payne then spoke on the efficient use of coal 
in average boiler plants, and recounted a number of expe- 
riences in power plants where a better working knowledge 
of conditions on the part of the purchasing agent would have 
averted much fuel trouble. 

At the request of the executive committee of the associa- 
tion, Dr. Payne then detailed the work of the Anthracite 
Coal Consumers’ Association, and by a series of graphs 
illustrated the railroad freight situation on anthracite. The 
graphs were distributed to the members present. Much 
interest was exhibited in the statement by Dr. Payne that 
while the Hampton Roads rate on bituminous coal, with an 
average haul of 403 miles, is $2.80 per ton, the rate on 
anthracite to New York, with an average haul of 155 miles, 
is $2.61 per ton. 


J. G. BRADLEY, president of the National Coal Associa- 
tion, spent a day in Washington last week conferring with 
J. D. A. Morrow and the association’s Washington officers. 
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I. C. C. to Investigate Bunker Coal Rates 


N its own motion the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has instituted an investigation into and concerning 


the propriety of rates on bunker coal from all points of. 


origin to all ports of the United States, which are lower 
than rates from the same points of origin to the same ports 
on similar kinds of coal for local delivery there, not into 
vessels. 

This investigation has been instituted because many of 
the carriers serving Atlantic ports make lower rates on 
coal to such ports for use in bunkering vessels than they 
make on coal to the same ports for local use, whereas car- 
riers serving certain Gulf ports have not felt free to adopt 
this practice in view of decisions of the commission indi- 
eating that it is unlawful. The investigation will deal 
primarily with the lawfulness and propriety of the practice 
of discriminating in rates between coal delivered into 
vessels for bunker purposes and coal delivered at the port, 
not into vessels, for local use. 

At the hearing, which has been scheduled for March 
20, 1922, at Washington, D. C., before Examiner W. P. 
Bartel, the commission desires to obtain information con- 
cerning the following matters among others: 

(1) To what ports are lower rates being applied on 
bunker coal than on coal for local or domestic consumption ? 
Are such rates characterized as “transshipment” rates, 
“free on board vessel” rates, “bunker coal” rates, or 
otherwise? 

(2) The methods of handling bunker coal at the various 
ports, i.e., whether unloaded from piers into vessels or 
lighters, and comparisons of the service with that performed 
on coal for local consumption. 

(3) The approximate volume of bunker coal handled 
through each port. 

(4) Facts tending to show whether or not the practice 
of according lower rates on bunker coal than on coal for 
local use results in unjust discrimination or undue prejudice 
and disadvantage. 

There is a differential of 33c. against coal destined inside 
the Capes at Philadelphia in favor of coal going outside 
the Capes. In the case of Baltimore the differential is 
40c., and at Hampton Roads 24c., while at New York there 
is no such preferential rate. Originally competition for 
coastwise New England business was the main reason for 
making a low outside Capes rate, although the classifica- 
tion, of course, includes ‘outside’ bunkers. New York 
is not in position to cater extensively to the coastwise trade 
and no similar differential was applied at this port. 


World’s 1921 Coal Output, 1,100,000,000 
Metric Tons, Fell to 1909 Level 


ORLD production of coal in 1921 dropped back to the 
level of 1909. From reports so far received, the U. S. 
Geological Survey estimates the total output at approxi- 
mately 1,100,000,000 metric tons. This figure is subject to 
material revision as more complete returns are available. 

In comparison with the feverish year 1920, the year just 
closed shows a decrease of more than 200,000,000 tons. 
The chief factors in the decrease were the British miners’ 
strike which lasted from April to June, and—more im- 
portant—a worldwide industrial depression. Prices col- 
lapsed early in the year, and the sea-borne coal trade of 
the world fell off sharply. The consequent reduction in 
the volume of business offered to the shipping of the world 
has been an important element in the decline in ocean 
freight rates, so keenly felt by American shipping. 

Of the major coal-producing nations, France and Germany 
were the only ones to show an increase. Progress in re- 
storing the ruined mines of France is indicated by the 
steady increase in output of the past three years. In 
1919 22,000,000 tons were produced; in 1920, 25,000,000; 
in 1921, approximately 29,000,000. A further increase 
of about 12,000,000 tons, however, would be necessary 
to bring French production up to the level of 1913. German 
production of bituminous coal also is still far below the 
pre-war level although an increase was effected in 1921 
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as against 1920. German production of lignite in 192i 
reached the highest point ever attained. The estimated: 
output of 120,000,000 tons is an increase of 33,000,000 tons 
over the last year before the war. 

The proportion contributed by the United States was. 
40.9 per cent, a larger share than in the years before the 
European war, but the smallest in any year since 1916. 


The following table, prepared by W. I. Whiteside of the © 


Section of Foreign Mineral Reserves, presents the informa- 
tion received by the Geological Survey up to Feb. 15, 1922. 
The tonnage of the countries not yet heard from ordinarily 
amounts to 12 or 15 per cent of the total. Receipt of data 
for these missing countries, estimates for which are in- 
cluded in the total, may raise or lower the final figure by 
some millions of tons. A more complete report will be issued 
by the Geological Survey about April 1. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE OF WORLD’S COAL PRODUCTION IN. 
CALENDAR YEARS 1919, 1920 AND 1921 


(In metric tons of 2,204.622 Ibs.) 


= ooo 


Country 1919 1920 1921 
Australia,; scence Pct tao ee ciieers 10,736,321 13,176,42 (a) | 
Delgtuinisc..c bes. star ape brotee ee 18,342,950 22,388,770 21,807,160" 
British India neti yar ea aes 22,991,217 17,356,88 a) 
Canada n matt ke Race ei Merete 12,411,328 15,088,175 13,300,000: 
Ohitigts TR Sao oe es eee 23,000,000 19,500,000 (a) 
Czechoslovalaa.tea.; » Sisioc ei 26,946,813 31,086,479 (a) 
FYANC@ 5.0 ctr Beiccle on tueemrans eraiar 22,341,000 25,300,000 29,000,000 
Germany—Coal............... (6) 116,500,000 (6) 140,757,433 (b) 145,400,000 

Lignite sa e,. ston anes 93, ,000 111,634,00 120,000,000. 
JAPAN axa fone ae eae om arenes 31,461,386 29,245,384 a) 
Union of South Africa.......... 9,313,232 11,181,846 (c) 9,400,000 
United Kingdom. en te 233,467,478 233,216,071 166,992,000 
‘Usted Statess.. qeccamen eo sere 502,534,410 586,000,000 448,600,000 
Othér countriésse2.!.. ian 46,553,865 49,068,527 (a) 
TOtais’S-. 5.0 ce ae eerie 1,170,400,000 1,305,000,000 1,100,000,000: 


(a) Estimate included in total. (6) Includes Saar and Upper Silesia. (c) 
Estimated from 11 months’ production. 


Why One Coal Mine Was Idle 


MONG the statements and counter-statements with re- 

gard to the coal situation which have been published 
recently the assertion by miners’ representatives that miners. 
utilize their full opportunity to work has been often reiter- 
ated. In this connection a situation which developed at one 
of the mines in the Fifth and Ninth Districts Saturday, 
Feb. 11, causing the mine to stand idle, is related by W. K. 
Kavanaugh, president of the Coal Operators Association of 
the Fifth and Ninth Districts of Illinois. 

“The mine employs about 230 men,” said Mr. Kavanaugh, 
“and hoists about 1,200 tons a day, and when loading in 
railroad cars loads about 24 to 26 cars. The miners at this 
mine have agreed among themselves that unless seven 
empties are at the mine in the morning they will not ge 
below for fear of being inconvenienced in starting work 
and finding themselves unequipped with railroad cars ‘and 
unable to continue. When the men came to work Saturday, 
Feb. 11, this mine had no railroad cars in the yard. The 
company, however, did not want to load railroad cars that 
day but desired to place the entire day’s output on the 
ground for storage, consequently it was unnecessary that 
any railroad cars be available. The superintendent guaran- 
teed the men a full day’s work if they would go below. 
The men held a consultation among themselves, however, 
and decided that the ruling they had made to the effect 
that the men would not work unless there were at least 
seven empties in the yard held good and for that reason 
the men refused to go to work below.” 





Preston County Operators Reduce Wages 


O put their mines on a basis under which they can 

compete with those operating in other fields and without 
waiting for action in any other section of northern West 
Virginia, Preston County operators with mines near King- 
wood, W. Va., have adopted a new wage scale and are 
now paying their men in accord with it, some of the rates 
being as follows: 

Pick mining, headings, 60 to 65c. per ton; pick mining, 
rooms, 55c. a ton; drivers and trackmen, $3; motormen, 
$3.12; blacksmiths, $3.75; trappers, $1.75; engineers, $3.24; 
firemen, $3.12; trimmers, $2.50; unspecified inside labor, 
$2.80; unspecified outside labor, $2.50. All the day rates 
are based on a day of eight hours. 


} 
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Operators’ Attitude Toward Wage Conference Unchanged 


Southern Ohio Producers Decline to Attend—Pittsburgh Employers 
Expected to Take Similar Position—Eastern Ohio, Illinois and 
Indiana Mine Owners Reluctantly Agree to Interstate Parley 


for a conference at Cleveland on March 2 between the 

United Mine Workers and representatives of producers 
in the Central Competitive Field, issued on Feb. 20, two days 
after the close of the miners’ convention at Indianapolis, 
so far has introduced nothing new into the situation. 

Following the policy announced early in January, southern 
Ohio operators have flatly declined to attend a conference. 
Pittsburgh is expected to take the same position; eastern 
Ohio, Illinois and Indiana have indicated a reluctant willing- 
ness to meet in an interstate conference if Mr. Lewis can 
arrange it. In a statement issued last week the Illinois 
operators disclaim any desire to forego collective negotia- 
tions with their men, stating they have never refused such 
conferences with their own men, but they are opposed to the 
four-state conference. They indicate that the only purpose 
of an interstate meeting now would be to discuss with Mr. 
Lewis the question of an interstate wage settlement, to 
which the operators are opposed. The statement discloses 
that there are two prime reasons for this attitude: 

“The first is the apparent legal obstacle developed as 
a result of the Indianapolis indictment. The second is the 
fixed belief, held quite generally by coal men throughout the 
country, that mine labor as well as organized labor in other 
industries are demanding negotiation in unwieldy units. 
Adequate and proper representation for wage agreement 
negotiations for such large areas give a conference body 
of such size and diversified opinion that the original intent 
and purpose of collective bargaining is made impossible. 

“This is not a new idea either with the operators. It is 
based on ample precedents of which the public have appar- 
ently already approved. The United States Steel Corporation, 
through Judge Gary, refused to negotiate with others than 
his own employees. The railroads of different sections of 
the country have sought and clamored for permission to 

-negotiate and adjust wage matters with their own employees 
or at least in their own localities, which latter they are now 
doing in regional conferences inaugurated by Secretary 
Hoover. Nor could there be given any clearer evidence than 


Ree SE of the operators to John Lewis’ second call 


the recent demonstration of railroad labor of the futility of 
such massive and countrywide effort on the part of organized 
labor attempting to force the continuance of an unnatural 
wage level through sheer strength and an alleged ability to 
paralyze all industry through the use of so-called ‘economic 
power.’ ” 

In answer to the request of Mr. Lewis for a meeting at 
Cleveland the Illinois operators wrote him on Feb. 21, stat- 
ing: “We have well-defined ideas as to what we can and are 
willing to pay our miners and day laborers, and conditions 
under which we are willing to make a new agreement, and 
we are prepared at any time to discuss these questions col- 
lectively with all of the other operators and miners of the 
Central Competitive district, when such a meeting has been 
agreed upon in accordance with resolution passed in New 
York City, March 31, 1920, and to which you refer in Dec. 
16, 1921, letter.” 

The position of the Indiana operators has not been so 
clearly stated, but it is understood to be that the Cleveland 
meeting requested by Mr. Lewis would be useless because 
some of the fields have refused to take part. The Indiana 
operators met in executive session at Terre Haute on Feb. 
22, but made no announcements of policy. 

After a meeting on Feb. 23 Michael Gallagher, president 
of the Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association of Ohio, tele- 
graphed John Lewis that the position of the operators in 
that field was unchanged from that in early January, adding 
“but if President Lewis is able to obtain a meeting at which 
the operators of the four states comprising the Central Com- 
petitive Field will all be represented, this association will 
send representatives to such a meeting.” 

There is no equivocation in the reply of the operators of 
the southern Ohio field. W. D. McKinney telegraphed 
Lewis that “conditions in this district can only be remedied 
by a meeting of the representatives of operators and miners 
of southern Ohio who are affected by the prevailing condi- 
tions. Operators of southern Ohio are therefore willing to 
meet with representatives of southern Ohio miners and 
agree on a scale to meet that situation.” 





Charging “Hold Up” by Coal Men, Opposes 
Funds for Fuel Investigations 


OAL prices were discussed before the House Appropria- 

tions Committee when Director Bain of the Bureau of 
Mines appeared in support of funds for coal investigations 
next year, Representative Cramton, of Michigan, in charge 
of the bill, taking the position that as the coal industry 
had “held up” the country, Congress should not spend time 
or money in investigations in its behalf. Director Bain 
defended the coal investigations as necessary to build up 
the coal export trade and stabilize the industry. 

The Director referred to the work at the Pittsburgh 
station in sampling and analyzing fuels for government 
agencies. He said that in addition to studies of fuels, 
investigations were made as to conditions under which 
they were burned. Loss in fuel burning was due to poor 
combustion, which was shown by production of smoke. 
Work had been carried on in lessening the smoke nuisance. 

“There is need to investigate more fully the methods of 
storing, handling and transporting coal to build up our 
foreign markets and to ship a better quality of coal to 
the consumer,” said Director Bain, in asking for $5,000 
for a chemical fuel expert who would conduct this work 
in co-operation with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Dr. Bain pointed out that American coal 
exporters must face foreign competition and also combat 
the charge that American coal is inferior to the product 


of British mines. He said that foreign competition had 
extended to the point where low-grade coal was bought in 
Constantinople arfd mixed with American coal and sold as 
American coal, to the detriment of the American industry. 

Director Bain stated that the country required the export 
trade and if we could export our surplus coal it would 
stabilize the coal industry and help business in general 
as the present instability of the coal industry hurt all 
business. 

He also said that the coal mining industry was seasonal, 
the men not working regularly, but that if the government 
could find a way to develop the export coal trade it would 
act as a real stabilizer to keep the mines operating in 
periods of slack domestic demand. 

Representative Cramton replied that as the coal people 
were “holding up” the public he did not see why Congress 
should consume time or spend money in helping them, and 
added that increased foreign trade would make conditions 
worse for the domestic coal consumer, as the foreign trade 
would be used as a “club” on the domestic trade. 

Director Bain pointed out that the drop in coal exports 
had affected West Virginia and also caused the price of 
coal to drop, adding that West Virginia coal could be 
purchased now cheaper than last year. “There are many 
mines shut down, capital idle and men idle,” said the Mines 
Director, ‘which is a cost which has to be met some time 
and somehow. The people who buy coal will ultimately 
have to pay the cost. The depression in the industry is 
not good for the men or the country as a whole.” 
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Peabody and Other Midwestern Companies to Withdraw 
From National Coal Association 


other coal interests of the Middle West will withdraw 

from the National Coal Association on April 1 or 
sooner. The cause is variously assigned but in general 
the affected operators are dissatisfied with the service they 
are able to get from the association. The Wilcoxson Coal 
& Coke Co., the Peerless Coal Co. and the Consolidated 
Coal Co., of St. Louis, also are among those which are about 
to withdraw. 

The Peabody company, which is also withdrawing all of 
its subsidiaries from the National, will, if its counsel, 
Silas Strawn, advises, give up memberships in all other 
coal trade associations, remaining only in those associations 
whose primary purpose is to handle labor problems. 

“The only reason for our action,” explained Vice-Presi- 
dent George Reed of the Peabody company, “is that we 


Tees Peabody Coal Co., of Chicago, and a number of 


believe the National cannot be of any further service to us. 
That’s all there is to it. There is no ulterior motive. 
There was a time during the war and immediately there- 
after when the National could and did make itself of 
value to us by interpreting the income tax laws and by 
representing us at Washington when all sorts of coal 
legislation was before Congress. But that time has passed.” 

The only comment F. 8S. Peabody added was that “the 
younger men” in his organization had advised the action 
and that about $27,000 in membership dues would be saved. 

Peabody subsidiaries include the following: Superior 
Smokeless Coal & Mining Co., Big Muddy Fuel Co., 
Southern Counties Coal Co., By-Products Coke Corporation, 
Manufacturers’ Coal & Coke Co., Black Mountain Corpora- 
tion, Springfield District Coal Mining Co., Sheridan Wyom- 
ing Coal Co., and Federal Coal Co. 





Kanawha Operators Issue Ultimatum 


ANAWHA operators served notice Feb. 24 on District 

17, United Mine Workers, that if the union puts off 
meeting the operators after March 11 a new wage scale 
will be posted and that the operators will not consider the 
check-off. The producers passed resolutions declaring 
against the check-off and favoring the open shop. So far 
the miners have refused a conference, waiting for Central 
Competitive settlement and a new scale, despite efforts of 
Kanawha operators to arrange a conference. 


Philadelphia Coal Club Has Annual Dinner 


HE annual dinner of the Philadelphia Coal Club was 
held at the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Feb. 
27, about 400 members and guests being present. Noah 
H. Swayne, 2d, was toastmaster. Owen J. Roberts, of the 
Philadelphia Bar, addressed the members, urging the neces- 
sity of “Less Government Regulation in Business.” Carter 
Helm Jones, D.D., spoke on “Civic Pride” and Francis H. 
Sisson, New York banker, outlined economic principles to 
offset the financial reverses following the World War. 
Officers for the following year are: Noah H. Swayne, 2d, 
president; Pratt Thompson, vice-president; Charles K. 
Seull, secretary-treasurer. Directors: Walter D. Bush, Jr.; 
Samuel B. Crowell, Walter C. Hancock, John E. Lloyd, 
James M. Kelley, Frank F. Mathers, Reuben B. Platt, George 
P. Quigley, William L. Scott, Edward R. Simpson, William 
J. Steen, Henry E. Strathmann, Jr.; C. H. Peacock, Arthur 
Kuppinger and H. K. Cortright. 


Bids for New York City Department Coal 


Exhibit Striking Variations 


IDS RECEIVED by the Board of Purchase of the City 

of New York on Feb. 16 for furnishing and delivering 
to three city departments various tonnages of semi-bitumi- 
nous and No. 1 and No. 3 buckwheat coals showed a variety 
of prices. For delivering to the Department of Plant and 
Structures alongside the municipal ferry, at St. George, 
Staten Island, 13,000 net tons of No. 1 buckwheat there 
were eight bidders, as follows: 


Majestic Coal Co., $5.97; Weston Dodson & Co., $6.53; Burns 
Bros., $5.69; V. H. Youngman & Co., $6.62; Commonwealth Fuel 
Co., $5.53 ; Intercity Fuel Co., $5.62; Penn Fuel Co., $6.57; H. B 
Meta (informal), $7.05; A. A. Smith & Co., Bayonne, N. J., 


For the Department of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity 
the following bids were received: 


Jerome Avenue Pumping Station, the Bronx—500 net tons No. 3 
buckwheat: Whitney & Kemmerer, $5.48; V. H. Youngman & Co., 
$5.98; Burns Bros., $7.32. Five hundred net tons semi-bituminous : 
Reger & Kemmerer, $6.54; Youngman & Co., $7.18; Burns Bros., 
$5.99. ; 


_Ridgewood Pumping Station, Brooklyn—4,500 net tons semi- 
bituminous run-of-mine: G. D. Harris & Co., $5.84; Whitney & 
Kemmerer, $5.97; Commonwealth Fuel Co., $6.19; Gavin Rowe, 
$6.17; Burns Bros., $6.13; Weston Dodson & Co., $6.07: F. M. A. 
Leach, $6.18 ; B. Nicoll & Co., $6.07; Majestic Coal Co., $6.37. 

Milburn Pumping Station, Baldwin, L. I.—1,500 net tons semi- 
bituminous run-of-mine: G. D. Harris & Co., $6.60; Gavin Rowe, 
$7.66 ; Commonwealth Fuel Co., $6.83; B. Nicoll & Co., $6.731; 
Majestic Coal Co., $6.24. 

Massapequa Pumping Station, Massapequa, L. I.—600 net tons 
semi-bituminous run-of-mine: G. D. Harris & Co., $6.76; Com- 
monwealth Fuel Co., $6.47; Gavin Rowe, $6.86; Weston Dodson & 
a ge gros A. Leach, $6.79; B. Nicoll &-Co., $6.463 ; Majestic 

oal Co., $5.98. 

Department of Correction, New York City Reformatory, Hamp- 
ton Farms, Orange Co., N. Y., delivered f.o.b. siding New Hampton, 
200 net tons semi-bituminous run-of-mine: G. D. Harris & Co., 
$6.56; Whitney & Kemmerer, $6.69; Commonwealth Fuel Co., 
$6.39; Burns Bros., $7.72; Weston Dodson & Co., $6.20; F. M. A. 
Leach, $6.39; B. Nicoll & Co., $5.67; Majestic Coal Co., $6.46. 
Six hundred net tons No. 3 buckwheat: Commonwealth Fuel Co., 
$3.88; Burns Bros., $4.59; Weston Dodson & Co., $4.92. 





654 Companies Obtain Average Margin of 
10c. Per Ton on Bituminous Coal - 


ONNAGE produced, average costs and prices received 

for bituminous coal, f.o.b. mines, mine-run basis, by 654 
operating companies reporting to the National Coal Associa- 
tion, by months in 1921, according to data introduced by the 
National Coal Association in hearings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Feb 28, 1922, were as follows: 


—Total Received— —Total Cost~ 


=e 5 i*] “| 
ae ow a en 
22 a % n g av 
‘ a 26 Ei gS “ws 
S oe c) oh 3 SH ae 
JANUALY sein 2 es 13,760,621 $50,098,578 $3.64 $42,529,059 $3.09 $0.55 
February...... 10,580,327 36,893,419 3.49 '483,9 3°20: 22s 
March........ 10,505,457 35,899,329 3.42 += 33,971,972 3.23.19 
Total, 3 mos. 34,846,405 122,891,326 3.53 110,985,001 3.18 .35 
April een 9,238,059 29,457,386 3.19 30,114,706 3.26 —.07 
May.......... 11,978,174 36,613,419 3.06 34,849,555 2.91 15 
June.......... 11,754,664 34,853,274 2.96 34,200,553 2.91 -05 
July? See 9,946,896 29,001,018 2.92 29,877,165 3.00 —.08 
August........ 11,384,236 32,773,861 2.88 31,825,867 2.80 .08 
September..... 11,474,324 31,999,430 2.79 31,499,292 2.74 05 
October....... 14,175,260 38,734,260 2.73 36,123,188 2.55 18 
Total, 7 mos. 79,951,613 233,432,648 2.92 228,490,326 2.86 06 
Total,10 mos 114,798,018 356,323,974 3.10 339,475,327 2.96 .14 
November (b).. 10,669,823 28,499,819 2.67 29,026,626 2.72 —.05 
December (c). . 7,941,392 20,357,556 2.56 23,058,735 2.90 —.34 
Total foryr.. 133,409,233 405,181,349 3.04 391,560,688 2.94 .10 


(a) Margin is not the same as profit. From the margin must be paid all federal 
income and excess profits taxes and interest on bonds and borrowed money. 

(b) Six hundred and thirteen companies only. 

(c) Five hundred and eleven companies only. 


Appeal in Pennsylvania Tonnage Tax Case 


PPEAL to the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania was 
taken Monday, Feb. 20, from the decision of the 
Dauphlin County Court of that state, which upheld the 
constitutionality of the Williams anthracite tonnage tax. 
It is hoped to have the appeal advanced on the Supreme 
Court list so that it may be argued before the May session. 
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Miners’ Policy Committee May Avert Threatened Strike 


Powers Given to Meet ‘‘Unforeseen Circumstances” May Play 
Important Part in Settlement—Alliance with Railroad Men Carries 
Only ‘‘Moral Support’’—Lewis Says Strike Vote Is Purely Formal 


By E. W. DAVIDSON 


week point inevitably to a general mine strike April 

1 unless the new move by the U. S. Department of 
Labor succeeds in staving off a tie-up. A sort of miner- 
railroader alliance was made at Chicago. The post-con- 
vention efforts of John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, to arrange a wage conference with the 
operators of the Central Competitive Field having failed 
of widespread acceptance, the union locals of the land are 
voting power to their International officers to call a strike 
if no wage agreement is made by midnight of the last 
day of March. But the country must not lose sight of the 
policy committee of the miners, created at the Indianapolis 
convention. It puts the “but” in every consideration of 
the situation. 

This “but board” is endowed with a good deal of power 
to meet “unforeseen circumstances” between now and mid- 
night of March 31. There are all sorts of “unforeseen 
circumstances” possible, despite the fact that President 
Lewis left Chicago Friday morning saying the miners had 
already done all that they could toward trying to get a 
wage conference and that the next move would have to 
come from the operators. 

During the week, however, the last of the Central Com- 
petitive operators’ associations apparently had already 
made their “next move,” Illinois alone having voted to 
meet the miners, Indiana and eastern Ohio agreeing to 
attend a conference if all other associations in the Central 
Field would, while Pennsylvania and Southern Ohio 
definitely refused to attend. Thus a deadlock appeared to 
have been reached. 


OO: THE face of things the developments of the past 


RAILROAD BROTHERHOODS LEND MORAL SUPPORT 


Just how much effect the alliance between the United 
Mine Workers and the railroad brotherhoods will have 
remains to be seen. “We do-not ask the railroaders to 
go on a sympathetic strike to help us,” said President 
Lewis when the conference was going on in Chicago 
Wednesday, “but we do ask their moral support.” That 
is about what was obtained. 

After the conference this statement was issued: 

“The associated organizations represented in the trans- 
portation and mining industries of the country have been 
compelled to bear the brunt of unwarranted attacks upon 
their integrity and unjust and inequitable changes in their 
wage schedules and conditions of employment. The in- 
dustrial and financial interests responsible for this condi- 
tion are not yet satisfied and are conducting gigantic 
propaganda looking toward further wage reductions and 
additional changes in working conditions that will be detri- 
mental to the people employed in these industries. It, 
therefore, becomes necessary for the representatives of the 
associated organizations to assemble and take cognizance 
of this situation. Impelled by the necessity of effecting 
a co-ordination of our strength we declare for closer co- 
operation of our forces, which will operate to more effec- 
tively protect the interests of those engaged in these 
essential and basic industries. After mature deliberation, 
and with a full sense of our responsibility, we declare that 
the mutuality of interests of the employees in these basic 
industries must be recognized and we assert our purpose 
to apply every honorable method to secure adequate com- 
pensation for service rendered and to maintain proper 
American standards of living. 

“When it becomes apparent that any one or group of 
the associated organizations, is made the victim of an un- 
warranted attacks, or its integrity is jeopardized, it will 


become the duty of the representatives of each of the 
associated organizations to assemble to consider the situa- 
tion. Ways and means may then be considered and applied 
to best meet the emergency. Action taken under this 
section is subject to approval by each organization rep- 
resented. 

“To facilitate the conduct of the business of the asso- 
ciated organizations an executive committee is hereby 
created composed of the chief executives of the associated 
organizations, or their specifically designated representa- 
tives. It shall be the duty of the executive committee from 
time to time to make such recommendations to the asso- 
ciated organizations as may in its judgment be deemed 
wise and to assemble the full conference of associated 
organizations when conditions make such action necessary. 

“This plan shall become operative when ratified by the 
constitutional authorities of each associated organization.” 

Secretary Hoover, of the Department of Commerce, who 
was in Chicago on another mission while the conference 
was going on, declined to make any statement on the 
possibility of government intervention in the coal situation. 

The strike vote now being taken among the miners, 
President Lewis explained, is purely formal and merely 
carries out the will of the convention. He sent out the 
vote order after it became apparent that his latest effort 
to get the operators into four-state conference had failed. 
The referendum vote must be reported to headquarters 
between March 10 and 15. The men are not voting posi- 
tively to strike, but only to authorize the International 
officials to order a strike if the new wage agreement is 
not made when the deadline is reached. This maneuver 
is to relieve the officials of the charge, frequently made in 
the past, of plunging the union into ‘difficulties without 
giving the “rank and file” a voice. 


Anthracite Operators Consent to 
Wage Conference in New York 


- Warriner Says Further Action Is Contingent on 
March 15 Meeting-——Still Contends There 
Must Be Deflation in Wages 


T THE conclusion of a two-day conference of the policy 

committee of the Anthracite Operators Association, in 
Atlantic City, announcement was made Saturday, Feb. 25, 
that a conference would be held with the miners in New 
York City on March 15. The conference was urged in a 
letter received in the morning of that date from John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers of America. 
S. D. Warriner, of Philadelphia, president of the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co., who is chairman of the policy 
committee, said that future action would be contingent on 
the developments at the New York conference. 

Mr. Warriner indicated that the miners would be asked 
to readjust the present wage rates. The present situation 
is one, Mr. Warriner said, in which the price of anthracite 
coal cannot be expected to deviate from the trend of other 
commodities. There must be deflation, he added, not only 
in wage rates but in freight rates, as well as in other 
things. 

Mr. Warriner would not say whether or not the operators 
had agreed upon a definite wage basis to be submitted to 
the miners as a counter proposal to the miners’ demands 
that the contract wage scale be increased 20 per cent and 
that all day men be granted an increase of $1 a day. 
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Weekly Review 


the amount of actual business transacted did not 

increase much last week. The prospect of some 
kind of an alliance between mine and railroad labor 
unions and the determination of mine operators to force 
a showdown in the coming wage struggle have done 
much to awaken the buyer of coal to the situation, and 
inquiries for prices are increasing daily. Purchases are 
still limited, however, the inference being drawn that 
while there is an urge to prepare for the situation that 
may have to be faced April 1, there is still time to shop 
around. 

Production has more than equalled demand and while 
future quotations have an upward trend the spot mar- 
ket feels the effect of the heavy offerings. Coal Age 
Index of spot bituminous coal prices was 180 on Feb. 
27, as compared with 182 for the week of Feb. 20. Much 
depends upon the length of the union tie-up. Railroads 
and public utilities are actively engaged in stocking 
coal but the rank and file of consumers are trying to 
gage the probable duration of the mining interruption, 
not wanting the settlement of the strike to find them 
with unnecessarily heavy reserve stocks. 


(Jie moan inquiries are the order of the day but 


NON-UNION SUPPLY PRECLUDES RUNAWAY MARKET 


A runaway market seems improbable, considering the 
sufficiency of non-union tonnage. Under the impetus of 
spring trade, however, present industrial tendencies are 
likely to moderately increase the amount of fuel needed 
for current use. Any interruption to this manufactur- 
ing activity would entail an industrial loss much out of 
proportion to the difference between present and ex- 
pected fuel costs. 

Some of those who are advocating a delay in taking 
strike safeguards point to the availability of English 
coal as one justification of this course in the event of 
a prolonged controversy. Recent reports emanating 
from Washington, however, are to the effect that the 
British also are having their share of labor troubles. 
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There is considerable unrest among Welsh miners and 
a stoppage in some sections of the British fields is 
by no means unlikely. 

Independent anthracite producers are feeling the 
effects of a more quiet market. A temporary spurt 
was experienced with more wintry weather but the 
demand soon subsided. Dealers are not keeping their 
stocks replenished and small orders are the outlook 
for the balance of the season, as the retailer desires 
to clean up yard stocks before April 1. Barley is the 
shortest of the steam coals, which still continue to 
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A conference of miners and anthracite operators will 
be held in New York City March 15. This announce- 
ment was made last week following the adjournment of 
the policy committee meeting of the Anthracite Coal 
Operators’ Association at Atlantic City. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production of bituminous coal dropped back slightly dur- 
ing the week ended Feb. 18, according to the Geological 
Survey. The output was 10,167,000 net tons as compared 
with 10,317,000 tons in the preceding week. Even with 
the lowered production the output was much above the level 
of current needs and probably not less than one million tons 
went into storage. To build a strike reserve equal to that 
on the day of the Armistice about 16,000,000 tons would 


Estimates of Production 
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Feb. 18 (a) 
Daily average.. 
Coal year. : 370,925,000 
Daily aver. ‘coal year. 1,366,000 

ANTHRACITE 
1,822,000 
1,703,000 
75,973,000 

COKE 


10,167,000 
1,695,000 ,000 
481,929,000 
1,773,000 


2,048,000 
2,010,000 
79,958,000 


Feb. 18 (a) 
Coal year 
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1922 
128,000 


1921 
228,000 
Feb. 18.. Att 135,000 219,000 
Calendar y ear. 841,000 1,724,000 


(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from last report. 
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have to be put into reserve bins. That a further slump in 
the following week was unlikely is indicated by the fact that 
loadings on Monday and Tuesday of that period were in- 
creased 5 per cent over the corresponding days of the previ- 
ous week. 
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Hampton Roads dumpings were 234,591 net tons during 
the week ended Feb. 23, as compared with 296,000 tons 
in the preceding week. The decrease was mainly caused 
by the observance of Washington’s Birthday, as coastwise 
business is holding its own and bunkers are stronger. Pier 
accumulations are less. 
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About the only effect of the strike talk in the ‘Midwest 
has been to bring about what in ordinary times would /be 
called a normal steam demand. Southern [Illinois pro- 
ducers, in an effort to meet non-union competition and to 
induce some stocking, have reduced domestic prices 40c. a 
ton. The householder is displaying an indifferent attitude 
to the strike situation, and domestic distribution, while 
better, is still a day-to-day affair, largely influenced by the 
weather. Fine coals are stronger in this and other sec- 
tions, but the rise in price is about discounted by the 
reduction necessary to move domestic tonnage. 

A severe blizzard in the Northwest produced many rush 
orders, but deliveries were hampered by adverse weather 
conditions. Stocks are being replenished in a cautious way, 
but prices show no great strength except on screenings, 
which are in short supply. Winter trade had established 
some low prices, however, which are now fast disappearing. 

New England buyers are less interested than two weeks 
ago. Reserves have been obtained and a quiet market is 
in prospect. The textile strike has reduced the demand 
and light consumption in other lines indicates a long spell 
of slow business. Marine freights feel the slack buying and 
have fallen from the high point reached a fortnight ago. 

Shipments through the five rail gateways for New Eng- 
land consumption were 3,368 cars during the week ended 
Feb. 18, 400 cars less than the week before. All-rail shippers 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 

















Market Jan. 30 Feb. 13 Feb.20 Feb. 27 Market Jan.30 Feb. 13 Feb.20 Feb. 27 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $3.30 $3.35 $3.25 $3.15@$3.40 Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... $1.25 $1.35 $1.30 a sas. 60 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus.... 2.15 1.90 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 Pitta. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 3.05 3.10 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 
Pocahontas screenings.... Columbus.... 1.55 1.40 1.55 1.25@ 1.60 Pitts. No. 8 mine run. . Cleveland.... 2.00 1.95 1.95 1.95@ 2.00 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... Zoe ears bor. 220 3.90 Pitts. No. 8screenings..... Cleveland.... 1.55 1.65 1.65 1.70@ 1.85 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... Sow eee 2ST oe l= ey 250 
Pocahontas lump......... Cincinnati... 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.00@ 3.25 Midwest 
Pocahontas mine run. .... Cincinnati... 2.05 1.85 1.75 1.75 Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chiecago..... 3.65 3.65 3.30 2.85@ 3.65 
Pocahontas screenings.... Cincinnati... 1.40 1.15 1.15 1.00@ 1.25 Franklin, Il. mine run.... Chicago... .. 2:35 2.50 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 4.70 4.80 4.55 4.50@ 4.70 Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago... ._ 1.90 1.95 2.00 1.75@ 2.25 
Clearfield mine run. Boston...... 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.65@ 2.25 Central, Tl. lump........ Chicago... .. 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 
pi el irae Boe .. Boston wetiase fone ae ee : ae ae Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago 2935 el 23 ee 23d ee ee 
merset mine run....... oston...... : : : @ 2. é ings.... Chi (50) fl75) TT 80 -70@ |. 
Pool | (Navy senda New York... 2.85 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 fet ath Norio © Chintens oe 3:25 3.25 3.25 3.00@ 3:50 
Pool I (Navy Standard Philadelphia. 3.00 3.05 3.05 2.85@ 3.25 Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2405 2°50" 2.50 §=62.35@ 2.65 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore . 2.70 2.60 2.55 2.60@ 2.75 Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago. .... 1.60 1.90 2.00 1.85@ 2.10 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol... New York... 2.20 2.45 2.50 2.20@ 2.65 Ind 5th Vein lump....... Chicago... . 2.95 2.80 3.20 2.60@ 3.25 
7 |) caaeesgt poacher 9 ae Philadelphia. 2.40 2.45 2.45 2°20@ 2.65 Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.20 2.25 2.25 2.10@ 2.40 
Pool pod toy we <r velis ecm petted ane zoa8 agi 4 330 2.38 Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1y45e 9i65 ee }e3@ 1.85 
00 r. Low Vol.) New York... 2. ; 90@ 2. s aot ae She kent 2.90 2.90 2. 2.50@ 2.75 
Pool 10 CH. Gr Low Vol) Philadelphia) 2/00 2:10 2.10 1.95@ 2.20 gcandardlump........... St. Louis 2:00 1.90 1.93 1.85@ 2.00 
ee i. Ht ve lev Vi Vol} Leto 2.03 2:03 ai03 quae +5 Standard screenings..... St. Louis. 1.00 1.05 1.20 1.00@ 1.26 
= eh ey ial 9 Held ae eat : . @ |. West. Ky. .eeeee.-.- Louisvill 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50@ 2.75 
Pool 11 (Low Wolo... Philadelphia. 10473. 1173 1168@ 183 Woot ee ren ga Souter AL UG AiLae A BSeokl 70G..2. 00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore... 1.95 1.75 1.75 1.85 West Kv. screenings...... Louisville.... 0.95 1.25 1.40 1.60@ 2.00 
High-Volatile, Eastern 
h t 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... New York... 1.40 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 oe woe poe Ledcck See oT Oe Ue ELD Fe 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Philadelphia.. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 ig feam jump ........- irmingham.. <4. : : 49D 2.4 
- ; Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.70@ 2.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas vy St.)... Baltimore.... 1.65 1.40 1.40 1.35@ 1.45 : oe abhi 
Pittsburgh se’d. gas...... Pifebargh i265. 2.6582,65) (2.60, 2.70ame se ccommrasbede ey. einmingham,, 210 2.10 2.10 1.76@ 2.00 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.).. Pittsburgh... 2:15 2.15 2.15 2.10@ 2.20 8. E. Ky. lump.......... Louisville... 2.75 2.75 2.60 2.50@ 2.65 
i 8. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville.... 1.55 1.65 1.55 1.50@ 1.65 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.75 1.65 1.65 1.60@ 1.70 i “inh = 
Kanawha lum Columbus 2.50 2.65 2.65 2.40@ 2.75  §%.E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.25@ 1.40 
Kan eae py aa #10 g. RoKyslomp.... 05.83 Cincinnati... 2.75 2.65 2.50 2.25@ 2.50 
awha mine run.. - Columbus 7251065 0995652) 1.65. 7.50@ 1.75 SEK Cincinnati Pam 7655 1550 175 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus... 1.15 1.35 1.30 1.25@ 1.50 G:F 1 eos Cininnath 065 Cor fin 1. 00G@ 12s 
W. Va. Splint lump...... Cincinnatt. eee 2, 65 Bb 2. 35 2.25 OTE AI S36 0 LN pet) aa Nude Ee 
ent 5 Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
W. Va. Gaslump........ Cincinnatl. . 2.45 2.00 2.05 1.85 
W. Va. mine run Cincinnati 135 1.60 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 Kansas mine run. . Kansas City.. 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
W. Va. Fiomp oo. Cincinnati... 1.05 1.30 1.20 1.25@ 1.35 <n SETS : aoe sue 3 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Hocking ERDF |. <1. wate olumbus.... 2.50 2.75 2.65 %.50@ 2.65 ross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads i Ty 
Hocking mine run. . Columbus... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.75 @ 2.00 t+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ttalsca. 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 
Market Freight = Feb. 13, 1922 Feb. 20, 1922————— — —Feb. 27, 19227;——-— 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
Brokeriseegs.: otitis os New York... 33s. $226k wei cet 8 oe S7TROUO ST. / 98 se tee aes © SUS OOGST a Jae ks, ws imate < en $7.60@ $7.75 
Broken.............. Philadelphia... .. 2.66 $7.00@$7.50 | 7.75@ 7.85 $7.00@ 7.5 7.75@ 7.85  $7.00@$7.50 7.75@ 7.85 
Egg.. New York....... 2.61 7.50@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 
Goce hess © oud 8s Philadelphia... ... 2.66 7.15@ 7.75 7.75 7.15@ 7.75 7.75 7.15@ 7.75 (e713. 
Egg.. Chicago: 4. fet<2 2 5.63 7.50* 7.40* 7.50* 7.40* 7.50* 7.40* 
ROOD Se bate neie ey se New York....... 2.61 7.85@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 
CS fe Ae on eee Philadelphia...... 2.66 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 
Chen topy beh Seite ep ater 7.75* 7.60* ; Shepen 5 7 ote f . ine é 5 ctiena a 
| ee re ew York. 6.5... . 61 7.85@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 ; -90@ 8. -85@ .90@ 8.10 
Specnue sta cts raga erat gs Songer fam aie 7.75@ 8.15 8. eee 18s, 7 te faite 15 8. oie 25 23 atest 15 8. tl 25 
RGN soe trace are. » a MORRO. Aes os hae 6 how fale 6 ; p 75) SOD%. cee 
Fae ee eee New York........ 2.47 5.00@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.50 5.00@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.50 5.00@ 5.25 5.75@ 6.45 
OS ys Sha AE OX Philadelphia...... 2.38 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 
Un. eee ee ee IGA RO Sci: hos stone 5.63 6. 10* 6. 10* 6. 10* 6. 10* 6. 10* 6. 10* 
Buckwheat No. }..... New York....... 2.47 3.00@ 3.60 3.50 3.00@ 3.50 3.50 3.00@ 3.50 3.50 
tna Nay Reeser Philadelphia...... 2.38 2.75@ 3,25 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 
Rigey, sebese2 aise NOTTS OFK nce 2.47 2.00@ 2.50 ap0: 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 
Rice. . Philadelphia... ... 2.38 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 2.00@ 2.25 yO, 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 
Do te ae ee New York....... 2.47 1.50@ 1.75 + Pe 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 
Barley... Philadelphia.... . . 2.38 1.00@ 1.75 [2d Gites > 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 1250) -* 
Birdseye New. York: .* <2." LshL eT FS ee Nee 2; we °. 50 Rb ER ae 2.00@ 2.50 1.60@ 1.90 2.00@ 2.50 


*Net tons, f.o.b. mines. Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declixes in ttalics. 
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are a little more active in that territory, as private wage 
agreements at some mines have permitted a more nearly 
competitive basis with the Southern coals. Detailed record 
of New England receipts during 1921 and recent years are 
shown in the following tables: 


RECEIPTS OF COAL IN NEW ENGLAND BY TIDE AND RAILIN 1921 
(In Thousands of Net Tons) 

















= Anthracite ——— Bituminous 

Month Tide Rail Total Tide Rail Total 
JANUARY Sh cles Sane 316 643 959 707 981 1,688 
PWSDPGALY 24 «ch wis fate cists 350 764 1,114 544 721 1,265 
Mareb.jc. ok ee eee 304 899 1,203 594 741 1,335 
April tiy cists Soe 306 599 905 604 586 1,190 
LES Rea Aa oie Cee 374 667 1,041 588 650 1,238 
JUNGIA oes aCe 387 685 1,072 759 799 1,558 
JUVG Sa ee eee 309 652 961 612 634 1,246 
AUNZUBEs oO. cs eee es 254 534 788 810 690 1,500 
Septembers: 3... ...0%5 243 445 688 824 644 1,468 
Octdber.sehe «oe dee tos 324 595 919 1,003 644 1,647 
Novembersi.....>--:- 255 615 870 869 712 1,581 
December: 52642) ..0% 273 581 854 900 572 1,472 

Totals. Nero er dae 3,695 7,679 11,374 8,814 8,374 17,188 

RECEIPTS OF COAL IN NEW ENGLAND, 1916—1921 
(In Net Tons) 
Anthracite Tide 
Year Tide Rail and Rail 
1916 ee eo ee, een een cine 5,228,000 5,487,000 10,715,000 
ISITE eee on. ie eres 4,421,000 7,259,000 11,680,000 
LST B I. ene. do ei eer 4,117,000 9,504,000 13,621,000 
LOD, See erentra We cca ale siete taal ae 3,310,000 7,268,000 10,578,000 
TO ZO Nec te te Mataletoa the an ete 3,521,000 7,734,000 11,255,000 
192) esettita et sete ee 3,695,000 7,679,000 11,374,000 
Bituminous 
DO RG pematettadet sane ene Rehr teieuecen: 14,193,000 9,929,000 24,122,000 
AY Bee es ke ee 3 GaN a 12,693,000 10,811,000 23,504,000 
L918; ice CRRA Ae cee eee 16,057,000 11,114,000 27,171,000 
hdl kt BEAR eeu eS TH PRS none 8,527,000 9,655,000 18,182,000 
1920 cee chee: uannhe anes 10,211,000 12,223,000 22,434,000 
LOZ TS eee OR SS ae oe eet. ce 8,814,000 8,374,000 17,188,000 
COKE 
Beehive coke production continues to increase. During 


the third week of February 135,000 net tons were produced, 
as compared with 128,000 tons in the previous week. Orders 
are coming in more freely and prices are firm at the higher 
range quoted late in February. In the Connellsville region 
the better demand for coal is affecting forward quotations 
on coke. 


ANTHRACITE 


Based on carriers’ reports, production during the week 
ended Feb. 18 was 1,703,000 net tons, 119,000 tons less 
than during the previous week. Retail stocks are still good 
and, while more householders have been ordering, the 
business done is in small lots. The retailer is in no great 
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for same period, $2.18. This diagram shows the relative, not the 


actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in accord- 
ance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with respect to the 
tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus obtained 
was compared with the average for the twelve months ended 
June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report on 
“Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,” published by the Geological 
Survey and the War Industries Board. The result is a series 
of index numbers, plotted in the above diagram. 


hurry to replenish domestic supplies and a softening inde- 
pendent market is the result. The New England section, 
however, is more active and some shippers are behind on 
their orders. All-rail New England movement was 2,812 
cars during the week ended Feb. 18, as compared with 
2,967 cars in the preceding week. 





Foreign Market 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


7--Week Ended— 
Feb.16 Feb. 23 


N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Cars on ane ee. eee eer EaMat 
TONS TON DANG aaatecks © seie H ’ 
And Export News Tons dumped ........... 137,394 101,143 
Tonnage Swaitineeecs. eee 7,090 bie vobere 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 
Carsiion  handeeeee-f cer »51 1,859 
ene ee ay ARMAS Soot tices (he yi 
Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands soa Hngtie) firms have bee caged Tonnage waiting v.12... 77660 37/654 
NEw SoutH WALES—Exports of coa] outa prices varying rom 0 ° é . Piers, Newport News: 
from Newcastle during Tanne were below the Belgian prices after the fall (ars on hand ........... avers euieen 
362,000 tons. mentioned. The coke market is still ons aumped ..0..011211! 51,735 52,108 
ITaLy. — The price for Cardiff best active. Tonnage waiting ........ hes 9,600 


steam is now 39s., according to a cable 
to Coal Age. Last week’s quotations 
was 38s. 9d. 

GERMANY. — German coal prices are 
due for another increase, probably by 


5 District 
200 marks a ton, effective March 1, arras.............-..-- 
thereby reaching the level of world Douai......... 
Saint-Etienne........... 


market prices. 


SPAIN.—The following are the latest 
quotations for Asturian coal, free on 


bY OMasi seo tee eye ue ekasere «ee 


Toulouse .t'% fleas eiencas + 2 
truck: Screened, best, 60 pesetas, Matnellloas eee 
screened, ordinary, 58, large, best, 60 Nantes............----- 
and large, ordinary, 58. eee 

BELGIUM. — The fall in fhe price of Strasbourg..........-... 
coal tends to spread, the reduction on Total ae ee... 
certain descriptions amounting to 6 fr. gle 

AITO. ce cree cere rreees 


It is thought that the reduction should 


reach at least 10 fr. as transactions Grand total........... 





Production and Stocks of Coal in France, December, 1921 


(IN METRIC TONS) 


-———Total Mined Stocks at Mines, Dec. 31, 192|—-——— 








Coal Lignite Coal Lignite Coke Briquets 
"S74, 815. ~ on Phe nang 4 12,6200. ee ae ee 36) eo eta 
318,345 pete on ee 134,095 55 ee eee 8,694 2,642 
213,050 286 107,674. Se vcd See te 5,947 
119° 7072 Gear: 63;567° >, Cie. see Saat co eee 
167,868 2,220 91,993 547 12 3,842 
151,477 168 83,340 420 2,804 9,284 
2,443 68,630 2,373 L441 eae cel. eee eee ee 
4,89 ligt seen 16,691 Fo oe ee ee 28 
6,531 857 16,457 Clase ee 2,008 
9,432 69 16,329 tee |, 242 eee ere ee 
359,285" a geet e 4229 Se re nee 2,794.2 1 Re ee 
1,927,844 72,230 987,428 12,495 15,907 25,065 
928,498) 7 aa aeee 689:65209 “Sr eet Ol eae ae 
2,856,342 72,230 1,677,080 12,495 16,689 25,065 
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British Output Increases Nearly 100,000 Tons; 


Export Demand Causes Price Advance 


RODUCTION in Great Britain con- 

tinues to increase. The output 
during the week ended Feb. 11 was 
4,900,000 gross tons, according to a 
cable to Coal Age, as compared with 
4,803,000 tons in the preceding week. 
Advancing prices have followed an in- 
creased export demand. The Italian 
market is feeling the German railway 
trouble and this has resulted in heavier 
buying of Welsh grades. 

Greater activity is being shown in 
coking coals and coke now than at 
any time since the beginning of last 
year. Inquiries in these classes are 
becoming numerous, especially in the 
north of England. Scotland also 
reports greater activity in almost all 
branches of the industry. 

The miners have conferred with the 
owners on the question of wages, when 
it transpired that seven of the districts 
under the Miners’ Federation are on 
the minimum wage, and that in every 
district there has been a fall in wages. 

After a meeting of the National 
Board the following statement was 
issued: The Board reviewed the posi- 
tion in which the industry is now 
placed. It was found that the wages 
of the workmen are unprecedently low 
in many districts. In seven out of the 
thirteen areas scheduled in the agree- 
ment wages have been brought down 
to the minimum, and in spite of this 
fact serious losses are being incurred. 
It was decided that a special joint com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the 
effect of German reparation coal on the 
British trade, and to report to a full 
meeting of the Board, at which meeting 
the whole position of the trade will be 
further considered. 


The Scottish railway companies have 


now fallen into line with their English 
companies and have announced re- 
ductions in the rates for carrying coal, 
coke and patent fuel for blast furnaces 
and steel works. The 100 per cent 
increase on the rates of January, 1920, 
has been reduced by 25 per cent, and 
the flat rate of 6d. per ton has been 
reduced by 2d. 





Hampton Roads Market Is Firmer 


With the exception of holiday idle- 
ness, business moved as usual during 
the latter part of February, with possi- 
bly more activity. The market was 
firmer in all quarters, and prices were 
stronger. 

Coastwise movement held its own. 
The bunker trade continued to increase 


slightly, in line with the steady growth 
of general shipping. 

Much interest was aroused by a visit 
of a delegation of Brazilian officials and 
business men, who forecasted for 
Hampton Roads a larger trade with 
their country. The development of Vir- 
ginia’s own mineral resources, for ship- 
ment through Virginia’s port, is a part 
of a trade revival program now being 
conducted, and which was given im- 
petus by the visit of these officials. 


British Coal Exports in 1921 


DESTINATIONS OF EXPORTS DURING 1921- 


Seven Five 
Months Months 
Ended Ended Total, 
Country July 30 Dee. 31 1921 
Tons Tons Tons 
Frances. s.r 1,687,417 4,708,234 6,395,651 
Etaly =: co eee 1,136,251 2,246,832 3,383,083 
Denmark...... 536,216 1,267,345 1,803,561 
Netherlands 426,721 1,360,957 1,787,678 
Sweden....... 228,847 1,004,057 1,232,904 
BDA vase oer 428,108 593,370 1,021,472 
Orgentine..... 253,108 634,236 887,344 
AME |... sitet 25,189 217,034 242,223 
Blgeria 3.082 174,107 281,257 455,362 
Ather countries 1, 945, 804 5, 505, 462 7,451, 272 
Total....... 6,841,768 17,818,784 24,660,552 
MONTHLY EXPORTS, 1913, 1920 AND 1921. 
Month 1913 1920 1921 
Tons Tons Tons 
Jan.. 6,070,318 3,358,572 1,700,106 
Feb.. 5,569,917 2,601,046 1,729,148 
March. . 5,598,774 2,406,151 1,968,078 
ATU iran oh 6,350,869 1,995,895 606,548 
May 5,929,947 2,139,261 14,066 
June 6,006,410 1,930,608 7,502 
July). eee 6,975,211 2,096,996 816,320 
Aug. 5,819,162 1,847,403 3,103,207 
Opie. a 6,197,180 1,475,623 3,406,579 
Oot sas. 6,739,473 1,417,498 3,405,972 
Novisgisiiss fae 5,913,404 1,360,724 3,593,864 
Dec 6,229,453 2,302,076 4,309,162 
Totaless. js 73,400,118 24,931,833 24,660,552 
BRITISH EXPORT PRICES, TOTAL COAL, 1921 
Month F.o.b. price Month F.o.b. price 
8. d. ee 
January..c.c.. G2) o4e Aligust,..... + 36 «66 
F eProar yy 49 0 September.... 30 6 
March.. we) 45 om Octobera;. ce. 628 | > 
April}. te thes 43 2 November.... 27 1 
DULY Ls ata sacurt: 38 2 December..... 24 10 


French Mine Stocks Accumulating; 
Lower Costs Necessary 
Total production of the French mines 
during 1921 was 28,241,000 metric tons 
of coal and 736,000 tons of lignite, or 
approximately 75 per cent of the nor- 
mal output. Actual consumption has 


been approximately 45 million tons as 


against 75 million tons used in France 
(including Alsace) in 1913. 

The French mines, specially in the 
Northern districts, are still accumulat- 
ing large tonnages of coals, on account 
of their being unable to beat British 
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coals, which more and more invade 
their markets. The recent reductions 
in wages accepted by the miners are 
considered absolutely insufficient to en- 
able any serious reduction in price, 
In fact, same were only 3.50 francs per 
ton, and previous to this reduction 
wages were 270 per cent higher than 
the pre-war standards. In England 
the average reduction in wages en- 
forced was as high as 50 per cent. 

As against steady reductions of 
prices here, from Germany comes the 
news of a further increase of 30 marks 
per ton, this on top of the 50 marks 
increase already enforced at the begin- 
ning of February. Of course, on ac- 
count of the rate of exchange, this only 
means a few francs, and still leaves 
the price of German coals at figures 
much below any other. 

After a few days really cold weather, 
which stimulated business to a small 
extent in domestic compartments, mild 
weather has again set in and there is 
hardly any chance of seeing the col- 
lieries’ position improve on this account. 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 





PIERS 

Feb. 18 Feb. 25+ 
Pool 9, New York....$5.45@$5.90 $5.45@$5.75 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.25@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.40 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 5.60@ 5.95 5.60@ 5.90 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.35@ 5.60 5.25@ 5.60 
Pool 71, ep adelnbians 5.70@ 6.05 5.70@ 6.00 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds. . 4.65 4.65 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 4.35 4.26 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.. 4.50 4.50 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York.... 5.80@ 6.20 5.70@ 6.05 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.60@ 5.85 5.55@ 6.75 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 5.95@ 6.20 5.90@ 6.15 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.75@ 5.90 6.70@ 5.865 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.80 4.80 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.60 4.60 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 38s. f.o.b. 38s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 55s. f.0.b. 55s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 40s. f.0.b. 40s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, La Plata Sear 0s. f.0.b, 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 39s. t.i.b. 39s. t.i.b 
Welsh, Messina....... 36s. 6d.t.i.b. 36s. 6d. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Algiers........ 34s. f.o.b. 4s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuco... .62s. 6d. f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Bahia: i.n.J-5 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Madeira....... 40s. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 40s. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta.. 40s. f.o.b. 40s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas... 40s. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh [Naples cee 39s. f.o.b. 39s. f.0.b. 
Welsh,}Rosario....... 52s. 6d. f.o.b. 52s. 6d. f.o.b 
Meng Le pcteabae eget Ole 55s. f.0.b 
Port ... 46s. 6d.f.o.b. 46s. 6d. f.o.b 
pore Sa “Anbwerp. ete 30s. 30s. 
Alexandria.. 43s. 47s. 
Bombay & Pate 38 rupees 38 rupees 
Capetown: Gb aetsters ie, Se 42s. 42s. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotattons by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: Feb. 18 Feb.§ 25+ 
Admiralty, Large...... 25s. 3d. 27s.@27s. 6d 
Steam, Smalls....... 18s. 6d. 19s. 6d. @ 20s. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams.......... 24s. 9 25s. 
Best Gas jee oc. aes 23s. 23s. @ 24s.} 
Best Bunkers......... 23s. 22s. 6d.@ 23s. 


+ Advances over previous week,.shown in heavy 
type; declines in stalsca. 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Feb. 23, 1922 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Africa 
BreySiS:eHartiield.for Dakar. <).0%..% 6,492 
For Atlantic Islands: 





Am. S§S.S. Cananova, for Kingston....1,490 
Nor. S.S. Runa, for Teneriffe......... 391 
For Cuba 
Dan S.S.0) Olat. iy Konstad, for 
Ela Viele cies cts Serer cs onto tees ,150 
Am. S.S. Glyndon, for Santiago...... 2,099 
For Italy 
Ital. S.S. penta. for Porto Ferrajo...7,414 


FROM PHILADELPHIA: 


For Brazil: 
Nor. S.S. Valdemar Skogland, for Rio 
de Janeiro Fae 
For Cuba: 
Nor. S.S. Certo, for Antilla 
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Flood of Inquiries Appears; 
P* Some Gain in Orders Also 


Much “Shopping” Being Done—Output 
Runs Ahead of the Demand—Higher 
Gas Rate Helps Cincinnati Retailers. 

ORE requests for prices are 

being received and while orders 
have increased they have not kept 
pace with the flood of inquiries. now 
appearing. The inference is being 
drawn that while there is an urge to 
prepare for the situation that may 
have to be faced on April 1, there is 
still time to shop around. The prob- 
able sufficiency of non-union tonnage 
makes a runaway market seem un- 
likely. 

Domestic demand fluctuates with 
the weather, but the aggregate 
amount moved is heavier. Retail 
business at Cincinnati has _ been 
stimulated by the leap in gas rates. 
Increased low-volatile production 
softened prices a trifle last week. 
Storage piles are being enlarged but 
there also is some improvement to be 
noted in steam requirements. That 
the output has again exceeded the 
demand is indicated by an increasing 
number of ‘‘no-bills.” 





CINCINNATI 


While the flow of business is just a 
little bit above what might have been 
considered normal for tthe past six 
months, a flood of inquiries for prices 
has been the chief feature of the market 
this week. This, however, has not been 
resultant of many buying orders being 
placed. 

Kentucky operators and local sales 
agents are again pressing the price on 
nut and slack upward, most of the firms 
asking $1.25 for screenings but willing 
to take a dime less under pressure. The 
upward climb too, has resulted in 
smaller sales at the upper figure. West 
Virginia still holds at $1.25@$1.35 and 
this is so near to the mine run price 
that there can be but little further ad- 
vance. Lump and domestic bituminous 
is neglected and as a result the better 
splints have fallen to a parity with the 
better grades of gas, while low-grades 
of the latter are down another dime. 

Low-volatile offerings of lump and 
egg for March delivery are still un- 
naméd as to price. Most firms are still 
working on orders booked two or three 
weeks ago. 

Retail business has been strengthened 
by the gas situation. Bills under the 
new rate leaped tremendously and 
families that could burn coal for fuel 
have been ordering heavily of the 


smokeless lump. Prices: Smokeless 
lump, $8, run of mine, $6.50@$6.75; 
slack, $5; bituminous lump, $6.75@ 


$7.25; run of mine, $5.75 and slack, 
$4.50@$4.75. 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 
Due to a weaker demand, prices on 


New River prepared coals declined 
slightly last week, although production 
was not materially affected. Coal mov- 
ing unsold to Western markets had a 
tendency to soften quotations, which 
was offset by a better position at Tide- 
water. 

Gulf mines are more active with the 
major portion of the tonnage destined 
for Tidewater and Inland East points. 
Some additional orders are being placed 
because of the strike situation but this 
class of business is not on a large scale. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Demand for Pocahontas coal was 
brisk enough to permit an output of 
about 300,000 tons during the week 
ended Feb. 18. Some unfilled tonnage 
was accumulating in the West which 
had a softening tendency on prices. 
However, New England and Tidewater 
markets were improved. Much of the 
coal is moving on short-time contracts. 

Tug River production is climbing 
steadily upward. More coal is being 
utilized in the steel industry, some of 
the large steel concerns being regu- 
larly supplied from this field. The 
strike fear has also stimulated the de- 
mand and production would have been 
even larger had producers been able to 
overcome a shortage of cars which en- 
tailed a loss of about 6 per cent of 
potential capacity. 





SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


There has been a slight increase in 
production. The greatest activity is in 
nut and slack, the price of which has 
advanced 25c. in some cases. Block, on 
the other hand, has decreased in price 
and the one about offsets the other. 
Based on mine run, there is little dif- 
ference in the average price. 

Block continues to be strictly a 
weather proposition. Dealers are order- 
ing in small lots and only when stocks 
are low. Due to the heavy demand for 
fine coals and the growing scarcity it is 
believed that mine run will be in better 
demand in the near future. As yet 
there seems to be little stocking coal 
moving. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


The market as a whole shows some 
improvement, with the output around 
25 per cent of potential capacity. Buy- 
ing for storage purposes has been suffi- 
cient to enable some resumption of 
operations. 

More strength was shown by mine 
run than any of the other grades. 
Warmer weather cut the domestic de- 
mand and this has slightly increased 
the call for fine coals. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


In the Logan field much of the cur- 
rent production is going to storage. 
The output ranges from 45,000 to 55,000 
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tons daily. However, buying is not on 
so large a scale as was expected. Much 
of the coal is moving on short-time con- 
tracts. 

Thacker production is on a larger 
seale, estimated at more than 50 per 
cent of capacity. The bulk of the out- 
put is moving to Western markets. 
There is a better demand for mine run 
than for other grades. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Although prepared demand is de- 
cidedly uncertain there is a better call 
for steam coal, having its origin in the 
danger of a strike next month. Pro- 
ducers are keeping their coal on the 
open market, not feeling it necessary 
to enter into contracts until it is known 
what the strike situation will be. In- 
quiries are decidedly more numerous 
but many of them are “feelers.” _ 








West 


DENVER 


Five hundred miners in the Frederick 
lignite field are preparing to walk out 
unless operators restore the 30 percent 
wage cut which they announced several 
days ago. The new wage is similar to 
that put into effect some months ago 
in the bituminous field by the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. Some of the mines in 
nearby lignite districts have effected an 
agreement at the reduced wage. 

Colorado’s output is nearer normal 
than it has been for many months, due 
to cold spells. The slack market is still 
weak, but not as hopeless as it was sev- 
eral weeks ago, when a good deal of 
lignite steam was unloaded at $2, vir- 
tually what it cost to bring it to Den- 
ver. The list price is $3.20, having been 
reduced from $4.50. 

Bituminous slack is bringing $2.50 
at the mine in Trinidad and is retailing 
for $6.60, while Walsenburg or Routt 
steam, with a $2 mine price, is bring- 
ing $5.45. 





KANSAS CITY 


The most encouraging thing we have 
had in a long time is the strengthened 
price of grain, also a more encouraging 
outlet for the live stock industry. Added 
to this, all of the wheat-growing terri- 
tory had good rains last week. 

It looks like the United Mine Workers 
would make some concession and a pro- 
longed strike is not looked for. , 

Buying is a little better than normal, 
basing same on the past twelve months. 
A great deal of coal has already been 
put in storage and even if there is no 
miners’ strike, there will be a light de- 
mand for some time until this storage 
coal is used. Prices remain the same 
as last week and are quoted in the 
Weekly Review. 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Retail business continues to hold up 
despite the fact that the weather has 
moderated. Operators are doing as 
well as might be expected in view of 
the closing of the Pacific Coast market 
to Utah coal. The strike at the mine 
of the Cameron Coal Co. has collapsed. 

Prices remain firm and there is not 
likely to be a change before April, 
when a general lowering of mine wages 
is expected. 
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Anthracite 





Business Lags; Cut in Mine 
And Freight Costs Awaited 


Domestic Outlook Is Poor, as House- 
holders and Retailers Keep Orders to 
Minimum—Independent Prices Soften 
—Steam Coals in Good Demand, with 
Prices Firm. 

RODUCTION of anthracite is 

dropping off. Domestic trading 
is again quiet after a brief spurt 
caused by the cold spell. Small or- 
ders are the outlook for the balance 
of the season, as the householder 
plans to eke out the season on the 
barest requirements, while retailers 
generally express a desire to have 

low stocks on hand April 1. 
Independent prices have softened 

with the continuance of this pro- 

gram. Steam coals, on the other 
hand, continue in good call and 
quotations remain firm. Much in- 
terest centers on developments in 
the strike situation but expecta- 
tions of lowered mine and trans- 
portation costs to come are factors 
making for slow current business. 





NEW YORK 


Demand for the domestic coals is not 
so strong. Retail dealers are receiving 
many requests for immediate deliveries, 


indicating that consumers are buying. 


only sufficient coal to keep their fur- 
naces going. Dealers on the other hand 
are not taking any chances but are 
keeping their bins and in some instances 
the vacant spaces in their yards filled. 

Some wholesale offices have sufficient 
business booked to carry them into the 
middle of March. Line trade is active, 
pea size excepted. Considerable interest 
is being taken in the new sized coals 
which will shortly be offered. 

When it becomes apparent that the 
mine workers will suspend work on 
April 1 it is expected there will be a 
rush of orders. There are many, how- 
ever, who appear willing to take chances 
with the prospects of lower freight 
rates and a reduction in mine wages to 
result in a lower price for coal. 

Of the steam coals barley remains 
the shortest with the better grades be- 
ing held at a premium of 20@25c. 
Buckwheat is easier. Some independent 
birdseye coal was offered here at prices 
less than $2. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Even though the rigors of winter 
have departed, the retailers have done 
a fair business of late. The principal 
eause of fair ordering is that so many 
consumers burned their entire stocks 
during the severe weather just passed. 
Buying is not heavy and all business 
seems to be rush orders. 

Stocks of all sizes in the yards have 
been noticeably reduced, and the in- 
roads upon pea coal has been especially 





marked. Some of the companies are 
putting a little pea into storage. 

Nut is the size in greatest demand, 
and most yards are fairly well supplied. 
The new “range” size is being given a 
fair testing by some of the larger and 
more progressive retailers, one of whom 
has adopted an advertising campaign of 
education, pricing the coal at $12.75. 

Steam coals continue in active de- 
mand, and some companies have picked 
up the major portion of barley they 
have had in storage. There is still a 
fair stock of buckwheat on hand, but 
it is moving fast. 





BALTIMORE 


The present winter has been so mild 
and householders have practiced such 
economies that the seasonal consump- 
tion has been far below normal. It was 
this fact that has left some of the coal 
dealers with considerable stocks on 
hand, despite the light deliveries from 
mines. While some of the dealers here 
are fairly well cleaned up on their 
stocks there are others who have more 
on hand than will prove comfortable 
should the threatened strike fail to 
mature. 





BOSTON 


While spot demand is more moderate 
than a fortnight ago, due then to the 
extreme cold that continued for sev- 
eral days, there is a reasonably steady 
call for domestic sizes, especially chest- 
nut. Wedook to see a wholesale request 
all the month from retail dealers who 
have about decided it would be only 
common prudence to have coal on hand 
April 1 to carry them to May 15, and 
possibly to the end of May. 

The long-expected freight rate reduc- 
tion, it is realized, will hardly mate- 
rialize this spring, and that makes it 
easier for the small distributor to make 
plans. There has been enough news- 
paper discussion already to cause mild 
apprehension on the part of house- 
holders, but more than a few in the 
trade feel there will be less scare buy- 
ing when the suspension comes than 
has been the case in other years. 





BUFFALO 


A spurt of activity occurred during 
the latter part of last week, owing to 
the dip in temperature. Dealers re- 
ceived more orders than for many 
weeks past, and they were inclined to 
place orders to replete their stocks, 
but now the reaction has come and 
trade is flat. 

Small buying on the consumers’ part 
will undoubtedly be the rule during the 
remainder of the winter and dealers 
are planning to keep only a few weeks’ 
tonnage on hand. The natural gas sup- 
ply has been good this winter, and 
this has meant a loss of a great deal 
of coal business. 

Nothing has been done toward load- 
ing cargo coal here for the opening of 
navigation, and the start is expected 
to be late. There is no urgent need 
of getting coal forwarded early, and 
not much interest is being taken by 
Lake purchasers. 


Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 


The coke market has failed to stiffen 
further after last week’s advance, which 
was caused by the sudden development 
of a demand for prompt furnace coke, 
now apparently satisfied. There had 
been no demand for spot or prompt 
furnace coke for several weeks, except 
the small demand from miscellaneous 
consumers, when two or three furnaces 
suddenly came into the market, caus- 
ing a sharp recovery in prices. 

This buying seems to be over, except 
perhaps in the case of one furnace, 
while there has been a material increase 
in production. This may bring about 
a weaker market again. However, three 
or four furnaces contemplate getting 
into blast again and if they buy coke 
the purchases will easily support the 
situation. 

The predicted condition, of coal be- 
ing worth much more as such than 
when converted into coke, has not ar- 
rived, for it requires good coal or good 
salesmanship to bring a price above 
$1.50, making $2.25 for the coal required 
for a ton of coke which with 75c. for 
coking would make $3, while the fur- 
nace coke market last week rose to a 
range of $3.25@$3.50. 

The Courier reports production in the 
week ended Feb. 18 at 63,440 tons by 
the furnace ovens and 59,150 tons by 
the merchant ovens, making a total of 
102,590 tons, an increase of 11,070 tons. 





UNIONTOWN 


While conditions, as a whole, have not 
yet reached the point accepted as “good 
business” the activity around selling 
offices has shown such a turn, that when 
compared with the dullness of the past 
year, it assumes a very optimistic as- 
pect. 

Consumers have finally commenced to 
look to their coal requirements and are 
placing orders for immediate delivery. 
At first there was a tendency on the 
part of consumers to have deliveries 
started in the middle of March but with 
the alliance of the mine workers and 
transportation employees came the pos- 
sibility that difficulty would be expe- 
rienced in getting deliveries during the 
strike period and consumers seem now 
to want to have coal stocked at their 
plants to be prepared for any emergency 
that may arise. 

Quotations on grades of coal have 
taken a slight advance. Pittsburgh 
steam coal is quoted $1.50@$1.60, Sew- 
ickley steam, $1.85@$1.45, with by- 
product at a range of $1.75@$2. 

The coke market continues stronger 
with quotations seeking new levels al- 
most daily as consumers search the 
region for tonnage. 





BUFFALO 


Delays are encountered in the ship- 
ment of domestic coke from the ovens, 
indicating that a good many orders 
are on hand. As much as two weeks’ 
time is required to get shipments of 
some of the larger sizes. Prices are 
strong, at $4.25@$4.50 for Connells- 
ville foundry, $3.25@$3.50 for 48-hr. 
furnace, which is scarce, and $2.75@ 
$2.85 for stock, with some domestic 
sizes bringing $2.75@$2.85, to which 
add $3.64 for freight. 
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COAL AGE 


Eastern Inland 








Impending Strike Fails to 
Boost Business as Expected 


Stocking Confined Mostly to Railroads 
and Utilities—Industrials Ask Prices, 
but Postpone Purchases—Duration of 
Tie-up Controlling Factor. 
~ASTERN Inland markets have 

failed to measure up to the ex- 

pectations of a better demand with 
the strike impending. More coal 
is moving but the stocking move- 
ment has largely been confined to 
railroads and public utilities. Most 
industrial users are interesting 
themselves in asking for prices and 
delaying their purchases until a 
later date. The probable length of 
the tie-up is the uncertain factor in 
the situation, and buyers are en- 
deavoring to get a clearer indication 
of this time element before covering 
their requirements. 

Prices at best are only holding 
firm. Non-union mines continue to 
obtain the cream of the business of- 
fering, as coal is still easily obtain- 
able below the range of asking prices 
in the closed-shop districts. 





CLEVELAND 


The past few days have brought some 
further increase in inquiries for storage 
coal, but the demand is still far short 
of the rush predicted when the strike 
first seemed probable. Just how far the 
present buying movement will develop 
remains to be seen, but present indi- 
cations are that it will expand to only 
moderate proportions. 

Many consumers who, a few weeks 
ago, were inclined to doubt the prob- 
ability of a strike are now definitely 
counting upon one. There is still a 
large number, however, who persist in 
the belief that the strike will be short- 
lived. 

As a result of this uncertainty about 
the outcome of the struggle together 
with reduced industrial activity, buying 
still is limited. There are some feéa- 
tures in the business outlook, however, 
which are encouraging. Steel mill 
operations in this district are improv- 
ing, automobile plants are active and 
the rubber tire output at Akron is 100 
per cent greater than one year ago. 

Under the impetus of spring trade 
activities present tendencies in busi- 
ness are almost certain to grow into 
something akin to a moderate business 
revival. <A coal strike to maintain war 
wages, and resistance of railroad em- 
ployes to wage adjustments, may check 
the improvement and set the industrial 
situation back seriously. 


BUFFALO 


Trade shows. less activity than a 
couple of weeks ago, and little concern 
is expressed over the strike situation. 





The majority of plants seem to be well 
supplied for the time being, with stocks 
in many cases big enough to last until 
May. Some factory plans for expan- 
sion have been given up for the time 
being, because of the feeling that raw 
materials are likely to be cheaper with 
lower freight rates. 

Such spurts as occur are due largely 
to the weather. Little optimism is 
displayed over the possibility that trade 
will pick up within the next two or 
three weeks. 

Some easing off in prices has been 
taking place lately, especially in slack, 
which had been in comparatively active 
demand. Quotations are: $2.65 for 
Youghiogheny gas lump, $2.40 for 
Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump, 
$2.15 for Allegheny Valley and other 
mine run and $1.40@$1.75 for slack, 
adding $2.36 to Allegheny Valley and 
$2.51 to other coals, to cover freight. 





COLUMBUS 


Some strength is developing in steam 
sizes as the result of the increasing 
probabilities of a strike. Steam users 
are taking advantage of the heavy 
offerings and are buying quietly to 
guard against the emergency, but buy- 
ing is not nearly as lively as might 
be expected under the circumstances. 
Ths is attributed largely to the general 
belief that the non-union production 
will take care of the greater part of 
the demand and also that the strike 
may not last any great time. 

The market for domestic sizes is 
quiet in most respects. Retail stocks 
are only fair but there is no general 
movement on the part of dealers to in- 
crease them under present conditions. 

Production is holding up well and 
increasing in some sections. Reports 
show an output of about 32 per cent 
in the Hocking Valley. Pomeroy Bend, 
Crooksville and Cambridge districts are 
producing about 25 per cent. Screen- 
ings are especially strong. 

With the officials of the union in 
Ohio refusing to meet with the opera- 
tors of the Southern Ohio field in the 
formation of a wage scale, there is 
sure to be a suspension of mining. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Production continues firm at the 
higher ratio recently attained, namely, 
a little better than 60 per cent of poten- 
tial capacity. The total mined during 
the week ended Feb. 18 was 374,000 
tons, an increase of 2,000 tons over the 
preceding week. 

However, the demand for storage fuel 
has not as yet reached anything like 
that which existed prior to the antici- 
pated tie-up on the railroads last fall. 
As yet the only significant movement of 
storage fuel is to the railroads and pub- 
lic utilities. Manufacturers generally 
continue to procrastinate. It is asserted 
that the carriers are taking somewhere 
between 40 and 45 per cent of output at 
the present rate of production. 

Association mines are working about 
50 per cent of full time. Mines on the 
B. &. O., on whose rails over half the 
mines in the field are situated, are re- 
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ported to be working about 40 per cent 
of full time, those on the Pennsylvania 
a little better than 50 per cent, and on 
the W. & L. E. over 60 per cent. 

The prediction is made that within 
the next two weeks the rank and file 
of industrial and manufacturing plants 
will become more actively concerned 
about their fuel bins. Spot prices have 
already begun to display stiffening ten- 
dencies. Slack has moved up 10c. and a 
wider range is noticeable with tops a 
little higher than those previously pre- 
vailing. 





PITTSBURGH 


There are no important developments 
in the wage scale matter. The Pitts- 
burgh district operators have made no 
public moves, and are resting on their 
position that they are ready to meet 
the miners in conference, provided the 
check-off is eliminated from the discus- 
sion. Privately, no doubt, they are en- 
deavoring to ascertain the attitude of 
the men as to individual acceptance of 
the scale they have posted. 

Some observers are of the opinion 
that the men will accept, though per- 
haps not on the very first day after the 
present scale expires. The United Mine 
Workers are going through the for- 
mality of taking a strike vote on the 
operators’ refusal to meet as the cen- 
tral competitive field. As such votes 
are Invariably announced as having 
proved affirmative the operation arouses 
no_ interest. 

Inquiry has perhaps increased but ac- 
tual buying is only a trifle heavier and, 
as formerly, nearly all the orders go to 
the non-union districts. This demand is 
not sufficient to put up prices to any 
extent, Connellsville steam coal being 
$1.50@$1.60, with byproduct at $1.75@ 
Se and good grades of gas at about 


Pittsburgh asking prices, remain as 
follows: Steam slack, $1.30@$1.50; gas 
ac Ed i APOE mine run and 
ordinary gas, $2. 2.20; #-in., $2.60 
@$2.70; Panhandlan 13-in. ee 
lump, $2.75@$2.90; high grade gas 
mine run, $2.75@$3. 


ee 


DETROIT 


There is not very much interest mani- 
fested in the local market. The pros- 
pect of a strike is producing very 
little additional business and few buy- 
ers show any disposition to create 
reserves. 

Buyers apparently are disinclined to 
take much coal until they are able to 
get a better line on the probable course 
of business through the coming months. 

Smokeless lump and egg is $3.25, 
mine run, $2; nut and slack, $1.50. 
West Virginia 4-in. lump is $2.65@ 
$2.75; _2-in. lump, $2.15@$2.25; egg, 
$2; mine run, $1.50; nut and slack, 
$1.35. Ohio 3-in, lump is $2.85; 14-in. 
lump, $2.50; egg, $2.25; mine run, $1.85; 
nut and slack, $1.40. Pittsburgh No. 8 
13-in. lump $1 Lome Z-in. lump, $2.25; 
mine run, : 2; nut and slack, 
$1.65@$1.75. oS is 


oe 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Increasing interest in future coal sup- 
plies has not as yet caused a rush of 
orders. Railroad fuel business is still 
the mainstay of production. With 


future wages uncertain no contracts are. 


being made except for extremely short 
periods. 
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North Atlantie 





Buyers Await Developments, 


Undisturbed at Outlook 


Apparent Certainty of Strike Fails to 
Stimulate Markets Much—Inquiries 
for Quotations Principal Activity 
Noted—Unconsigned Coal Appears— 
Danger Seen in Continuance of Heavy 
Receipts. 

ESPITE the growing certainty 
of a strike not much stimulus 
was felt in North Atlantic markets 
last week. Consumers are watching 
developments rather than looking 
to safeguarding their fuel supply. 

The feeling prevails among buyers 

that there will be plenty of coal 

available between now and April 1, 

and inquiries for quotations con- 

stitute their main activity. 
Unconsigned tonnage is appear- 

ing, having been shipped in anti- 

cipation of a more healthy demand. 

This has been absorbed with but 

little softening of prices as yet. A 

continuance of the heavier receipts, 

however, will have a depressing 
tendency if the expected demand 
fails to materialize. 





NEW YORK 

Movement continues good but most of 
it is on contract. The line trade leads 
that at Tidewater. Free coals are not 
moving with the vim that might be ex- 
pected for this time of the year. How- 
ever, unless all signs and predictions of 
those who ought to know fail, this in- 
activity is not for long. Many of the 
trade expect a revival of business within 
the next couple of weeks. 

Consumers at present are not buying 
save for immediate requirements ex- 
cept in isolated instances where buyers 
are stocking up against a possible 
strike on April 1. In the latter class 
are some consumers who already have 
large reserve stocks. 

Although there is considerable coal 
reported at the local piers, quotations 
do not show any appreciable change, 
except that in some instances the range 
is wider. With production increasing 
unconsigned coals continue to be 
shipped here but it has not become so 
large as to force prices down. 


BALTIMORE 


While there are some spurt spots in 
buying from time to time and _ indi- 
vidual tightening in sales price, the 
situation as a whole continues most un- 
satisfactory. The export movement has 
fallen into the discard. 

The move of the Government to force 
a conference for settlement of the wage 
dispute has undoubtedly strengthened 
the apathetic feeling in the minds of 
the general public. 

The price situation is exceptionally 
weak. As a general thing, the effort of 
the producers to force better prices has 
ended in failure because of the public’s 





refusal to buy in any considerable 
quantity. The market at this writing 
is a little better than a week ago, when 
gas coals of all kinds were particularly 
weak. While low-grade Fairmont coals 
are still on a very low basis there is an 
improvement noted as to price for some 
of the better grade gas productions. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Production is still very low 
there has been some slight 
ment lately from the almost complete 
idleness in evidence during January. 
Seme few mines have resumed opera- 
tions on a lower wage scale. Railroad 
fuel is in better call and the likelihood 
of a strike is bringing more forward 
business. 


although 
improve- 





PHILADELPHIA 


There are fluctuating reports as to 
the demand for soft coal, but even 
though industrial conditions are in- 
clined to remain in a laggard state, the 
ordering of coal has not lost any 
ground. 

Smaller consumers are keeping ahead 
by a slight margin and probably buying 
just a least bit more actively. The real 
big consumers seem to have about 45- to 
60-days’ margin ahead, based on present 
consumption. 

All houses are laying stress on the 
fact that spot quotations mean just that 
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and cannot be held out for several 
weeks. Nothing is being done-as to 
contracts. It is quite likely that ship- 
pers will endeavor to take care of their 
customers, so far as they can, on, the 
basis of the spot market following April 
1, as there is a growing belief that there 
will be a good tonnage of non-union 
coal to be had. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Coal operators of this field are watch- 
ing labor developments and are of the 
opinion that the adoption of the miners’ 
policy to stand pat on the present wage 
scale will undoubtedly result in a sus- 
pension of operations in this district. 

There is much interest shown in that 
part of the committee’s report provid- 
ing that the outlying districts shall be 
authorized to make agreements only 
after such agreements are made in the 
central competitive field. 

Western Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Ohio, having withdrawn, 
this leaves only Indiana and Illinois 
in the central field. 

Operators here contend that mining 
and shipping conditions are so different 
in Indiana and Illinois as compared with 
central Pennsylvania, that a wage scale 
based on conditions there would be ab- 
solutely worthless here. 








FAIRMONT 
There is a better tone to the market 
and indications are that demand for 
storage purposes will increase. Rail- 


roads are taking larger stocks and in- 
quiries are more plentiful all around. 
With the exception of prepared coals, 
prices are unchanged. Open-shop mines 
are, of course, more active than others 
with higher production costs. 


Chicago and Midwest 








Disappointing Market 


Shows Promise for Future 


Weather and Strike Developments Lead- 
ing Influences — Large Companies 
Advise Not Larger Than 60-Day Re- 
serve—Improved Agricultural Condi- 
tions Presage Better Domestic Mar- 
ket. 

IDDLE Western markets are 
gaining strength but the de- 
mand is a day-to-day proposition, 
influenced largely by the weather 
and the trend of strike develop- 
ments. There is every evidence of 

a stronger market in the near fu- 

ture, but to date the demand for 

coal has not measured up to ex- 
pectations. 

The feeling prevails that the 
miners are not in such a belligerent 
mood as their radical demands 
would indicate. Some of the larger 
coal companies are advising their 
customers against stocking more 
than a 60-day reserve supply of fuel. 

Agricultural products are in bet- 
ter shape and this encouraging fea- 
ture indicates a growing market for 


Better times for the 
farmers always favorably affect 
the coal industry in the Middle 
West. 


The market is in fairly satisfactory 
shape, but is subject to some little 
fluctuation. 

Conditions in the rural communities, 
where practically the majority of the 
domestic coal goes, is getting more 
favorable every day. The farmers are 
now getting more money for their 
crops. This very decided change for 
the better is going to make itself felt 
this summer in the coal market, as the 
farmers will have the ready money to 
stock their winter coal supply early 
and in addition, will have, probably, 
sufficient funds to buy quality coal 
rather than placing their purchases only 
for the cheapest fuels available, as has 
been the case for the last twelve 
mionths. 

The steam coal market as yet, has not 
responded rapidly to the strike threat. 
The natural demand for steam coals is 
so slight, owing to the slump in manu- 
facturing, that it is very freely pre- 
dicted there will be no runaway prices 
between now and April 1. A great 
many factories are even refusing to 
stock any additional coal, believing 
they will be able to get all they want 
and at very reasonable prices, from non- 
union mines. 


domestic coal. 
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The opinion at this writing is that the 
miners are not in the belligerent frame 
of mind they would have us believe they 
are, and that Mr. Lewis and his lieu- 
tenants would welcome any sort of a 
reasonable settlement. They know 
enough of the economic condition of 
the country to realize they must take 
some decrease in pay, and while there 
was a lot of big talk in the convention 
about six-hour days and five days a 
week, this talk was mostly on the part 
of the radicals and irresponsible ele- 
ments in the organization. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


There is a good demand for pea and 
slack for use in automatic stokers. In- 
side of two weeks the price of screen- 
ings has advanced from $1 to $2 a ton, 
even with the mine run price, and a 
little higher in some Cases. 

Operators are endeavoring to force 
mine run where they cannot supply 
screenings, but unfortunately very few 
industrial concerns have crushers. A 
few years ago several of the western 
Kentucky operators had crushers, but 
most of them were thrown out. 

Of course there are not many times 
when screenings are worth as much or 
more than mine run, but such conditions 
will apply whenever the lump move- 
ment is light. 

Retailers have stocks in hand to carry 
them for some time, even if there is a 
strike, due to the fact that the winter 
continues mild. There is no stocking 
demand expected until mid-summer. 
However, mine run is moving somewhat 
better. 





ST. LOUIS 


The St. Louis householder is not tak- 
ing seriously the fact that there may 
be a shortage of coal this spring and 
summer. It is a hand to mouth exist- 
ence for the retailer, and the average 
user is buying the cheapest coal. Here 
and there some better fuel may be 
found listed, but the retailer’s business 
is not what it should be. 

Larger dealers are storing steam 
sizes for their steam contracts, figuring 
on a 60-day supply. This has caused 
the steam market to pick up a little. 
Anthracite and smokeless, as well as 
coke, is almost at a standstill. Carload 
steam business is also slow. 

Country domestic business has 
dropped off and the situation is one 
that is very unsatisfactory and un- 
expected. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


There has been some extra move- 
ment of all sizes from the Carterville 
field the past week, but it was not in 
the volume that was anticipated. Many 
mines have suspended operations en- 
tirely. 

Domestic movement has been light. 
Dealers are not storing as they are not 
sure that the public will buy heavily 
enough to justify any great domestic 
storage. 

The break in domestic prices of the 
association operators was promptly 
followed by all others, and the inde- 
pendents who had been selling domestic 
at $3.25@$3.75 promptly got down to 
$8, with $3.85@$3.50 as the high point. 
Steam plants could buy coal much 
cheaper than these quotations, depend- 
ing upon the volume. 

The price situation in the Duquoin 
field, as well as that of Jackson County, 
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is somewhat similar to the independent 
conditions in the Carterville field. 
Working time, however, is unusually 
poor. The Mt. Olive situation has 
shown some little improvement in the 
amount of railroad coal moving, al- 
though domestic tonnage seems to have 
weakened in price. 

The Standard situation seems to be 
getting worse. A little storage coal is 
moving, but not enough to make any 
great impression, outside of the rail- 
road tonnage. Mines are getting an 
average of three days a week—those 
that are working. Everything is hard 
to move, although screenings have 
picked up in the last few days. 





LOUISVILLE 


Field conditions are improving stead- 
ily, there being a very fair demand for 
steam coal, but there have been cancel- 
lations of prepared sizes, which is mak- 
ing it hard for operators to fill some 
orders taken for screenings. 

Rapid advance of western Kentucky 
steam coal has resulted in the price now 
being so high that eastern Kentucky 
screenings on a higher freight rate can 
enter the local market in competition. 

If a strike does not develop a very 
slow market is in prospect in the spring 
as a result of recent stocking by in- 
dustries. The Lake demand is about 
the only thing in sight for spring if 
the strike does not work out. 

Some of the large industrial consum- 
ers, such as brick, lime, cement and 
similar manufacturers do not believe 
that a strike will materialize, and are 
not planning to have more than a_ 30- 
day supply of coal on hand April 1. 
However, as prices now are very low, 
and there is not much prospect of re- 
duction in freight rates this does not 
appear to be a very safe policy, espe- 
cially as demand for all building sup- 
plies is picking up, and promises to be 
heavy through the summer. 





CHICAGO 


Some warm weather put a temporary 
stop to a market which promises to 
become active as April 1 draws near. 
The warm weather had an instantaneous 
effect on the market, but luckily some 
seasonable cold weather came along 
in the shape of a blizzard from the 
Northwest, which put the market once 
more in a satisfactory condition. 

The steam market is getting along in 
fairly good shape. Some stocking is 
going on but not in the volume ex- 
pected. Buyers of industrial coal are 
taking into consideration the fact that 
freight rates will probably be reduced 
some time this spring or early in the 
summer, and consequently, even if the 
strike lasts a long time, they do not 
want to have big storage piles paid for 
on the present wage scale basis, in addi- 
tion to the present high freight rates. 
Another factor of no small influence is 
the high tonnage of non-union coal 
which is moving into Chicago and which 
undoubtedly will continue to move in 
during the strike. 

Domestic coals are not as strong as 
they should be. The recent cut of 40c. 
a ton has practically no influence as yet 
on the market. Dealers claim that they 
can buy all the smokeless mine run they 
want, at $1.75 a ton, current price, and 
$2, contract price. We have even heard 
rumors of some contracts being closed 
as low at $1.75. On very cold days the 
local yards are flooded with orders and 
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peddlers with wagons, whereas in con- 
trast to this, on warm days the yards of 
the retail trade are in a state of com- 
plete stagnation. 

The householder is not worried a bit 
over the prospects of a strike. Some 
time between now and April 1 he will 
probably buy a few tons to tide him 
over the chilly spring days, but there 
will be no rush for coal, nor in our 
opinion, will there be any great advance 
in prices on domestic coal from the non- 
union fields. 

High-grade Illinois and Indiana coals 
for domestic purposes are moving only 
sluggishly. Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia coals are a little brisker, prin- 
cipally because the retail dealers are 
trying to make a connection today 
which will stand them in good stead in 
case the strike lasts longer than is 
anticipated. The movement of West 
Virginia smokeless is fairly heavy, 
principally on account of the attrac- 
tive prices at which this coal is being 
offered. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Uncertainty as to just what may be 
done between now and April 1 regard- 
ing a settlement of wage differences 
has begun to have some bearing on the 
local coal situation. The market is 
rather flighty. During the past week 
there has been a slight increase in de- 
mand for steam coal. This is due 
somewhat to ‘the increase in industrial 
production, but for the most part to the 
fact that most industrial consumers 
are up in the air as to what may happen. 








South 


BIRMINGHAM 


Commercial and domestic markets 
have undergone no improvement in the 
past week. Steam buying is light and 
confined to spot channels, there being 
no change in the general policy which 
consumers have been following for 
many months. 

Most of the rail lines are taking an 
increased allotment on their contracts 
and are accumulating sufficient quantity 
above current needs to enable stocking 
to some extent. This principally ac- 
counts for the boost in production and 
movement which has been gradual 
through the first three weeks of Feb- 
ruary. _ : 

Specifications for the fuel require- 
ments of the Louisville & Nashville and 
the Frisco lines for the year beginning 
April 1 are expected by local dis- 
tributors and producers shortly. 

Moderate weather conditions have 
slowed down the domestic demand. 
Dealers as a rule still have considerable 
stocks on hand and are buying little. 

Mine quotations are as follows: 





Lump and Nut Washed 
Carbon Hill \s. i. 3.00 $1.17@2.00 
Cahahai: cranes: 75 @4.50 2.00 @ 2.25 
Black Creek 3.75 @4.5 2.00@2.25 
Coronaaiit. selec. 3.00 2.00 @ 2.25 
VIRGINIA 


Production is up and down, with 50 
per cent of capacity as the minimum. 
Some business is coming in as the re- 
sult of preparation for a strike. C. C. 
& O. mines continue to lead all others 
in points of production. Lump is $3@ 
$3.50, mine run $2@$2.25, with slack 
not far behind. 
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Northwest 


Heed Helps Orders 


But Hampers Deliveries 


Rush Orders Reveal Hand-to-Mouth 
Buying by Consumers—Certainty of 
Strike Affects Market, as Danger to 
Reserves Is Realized. 

ELIVERIES were greatly ham- 
pered by a severe blizzard last 

week. The storm brought with it a 
number of rush orders, which were 
slow in being filled owing to load- 
ing and transportation difficulties. 
The insistence of buyers on prompt 
delivery indicates to what extent 
consumers are running on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. The certainty of a 
strike is now having some effect on 
the market, as the feeling is begin- 
ning to prevail that a prolonged 
tie-up might endanger’ reserves 
despite the good supply now on 
docks. 

Screenings are scarce all around 
and rail shippers are making con- 
cessions on domestic grades to en- 
able them to meet the fine-coal 
demands. 


DULUTH 


Blockades in shipments, because of 
heavy snow conditions are menacing 
Northwest markets. Last week many 
cases of delayed shipments were re- 
ported to Duluth-Superior docks. 


The situation is known to be serious . 


in North Dakota, and it is probable 
that the blizzard may tie up things in- 
definitely. 

Screenings are of paramount inter- 
est in the price field. They are still 
gaining strength, and show a steady 
price climb. This writing finds Yough- 
logheny, Splint and Fairmont screen- 
ings at $4.50, with some docks demand- 
ing $4.75. Hocking screenings are 25c. 
below this mark. It is probable that 
further advances will take place within 
a few days. Prices on lump and run of 
pile, while firmer, remain the same. 

Some public utilities are suffering for 
coal, it is reported, and will feel any 
continued rail tie-up keenly. These of 
course are ordering frantically and sev- 
eral orders from the southern part of 
the state from manufacturing concerns 
are likewise helping to brighten the 
bituminous market. The Iron Ranges 
are dead, and what little life was re- 
ported there seems to have flickered 
out. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Since the strike in the coal mines it 
has become as assured as anything can 
be prior to consummation, the steam 
trade and retailers of the Northwest 
are awakening to the fact that they 
may have a share in the general ex- 
perience attendant thereon. If the 
strike shall be prolonged, as it may, 
for several months, the chances are 
that the supply will be none too much. 


What to do now before the stress 
ot the market becomes pronounced, is 
puzzling buyers. They do not want to 
buy in advance of reasonable needs. 
Neither do they wish to be caught un- 
prepared in the event of a prolonged 
cessation of mining. Buying storage 
coal in the late winter and early spring 
is attended with the possibility of it 
being carried for some time. 

The commercial situation adds to the 
confusion. Manufacturing and com- 
merce have been slow for a long time, 
and still continue so. Any early im- 
provement is far from assured. Many 
do not expect any great change in the 
situation and to meet the uncertainties 
is a hard task. 

For the present, there seems to be 
somewhat more buying. The weather 
has been such as to call for steady con- 
sumption for some time past. The 
recent severe storm has crippled de- 
liveries. Even with the backwardness 
of buying, stocks have been run down 
and have had to be replenished in 
some degree. In spite of the hope of a 
reduction of costs, the buyers know 
that freights will not be cut without 
notice, and that mining costs will not 
drop with a strike pending. 
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Prices are getting firmer right-along. 
The lowest figures have been advanced, 
and the 50c. raise made by one or two 
companies a short time ago has been 
made by some others. It is probable 
that there will be further advances for 
the efforts to dispose of coal during the 
winter resulted in some very low figures 
which are not justified on the cost laid 
down and the operating costs. 





MILWAUKEE 


Dealers were kept reasonably busy 
throughout February. While the vol- 
ume of business was not as great as 
normally, the demand was sufficient to 
keep delivery systems busy. 

Prices are held firmly. There has 
been some cutting on the quiet, but a 
growing scarcity of screenings has put 
an end to this practice. Illinois and 
Indiana screened coal is being pushed 
to stimulate production of screenings, 
and this necessity opens up a tempta- 
tion to shade the prices of screened 
grades. Milwaukee dock men have 
circularized their customers to the effect 
that screenings are growing scarce, 
and that they must prepare to use 
higher priced coal. The steam demand 
from the country is picking up. 

All the floating cargoes in the harbor 
have been docked, the last boat going 
under the unloading bridges last week. 
There were eleven cargoes in all, aggre- 
gating about 80,000 tons, equally di- 
vided between hard and soft coal. 








New England 


Reserves Provided for 


New England Market Softens 


Light Consumption and Industrial Calm 
Presage Long Period of Dullness— 
Promise of Non-Union Coal in Plenty 
Restores Consumer’s Confidence. 

ew England buyers are less in- 
terested than two weeks ago. 

Reserves have been largely pro- 

vided for and the market has 

quieted down. Light consumption 
and few industrial bright spots in- 
dicate a long spell of slow business. 

The textile strike has further re- 

duced the demand for fuel. Busi- 

ness done is in small lots and the 
average consumer feels that there 
is no further need to safeguard his 
reserve stocks, especially as the 
supply of non-union coal promises 
to be good and easily available. 
Marine freights have softened 
from the recent advance. All-rail 
shippers are a trifle more active 
where temporary wage agreements 
permit producers to again approach 

a competitive basis with the water- 

borne coals. 

The textile strike here is one feature 
of the situation that causes anxiety. 

In the smaller towns where the unions 


are not strong the mill-workers have 
accepted the reduced wages, leaving to 


the better organized hands in Man- 
chester, N. H., and Lowell, Mass., the 
effort to force mill-owners to continue 
the former wage scale. Meanwhile, 
most of the plants affected have ample 
stocks of coal and there will be little 
buying from that quarter until the issue 
is decided. 

Heavy accumulations are the rule at 
the Hampton Roads piers. Part of this 
condition is due to non-arrival of bot- 
toms because of adverse weather, but 
the prime factor is of course the draggy 
market. Several of the agencies are 
paying. heavily for car service while 
others are selling where they can at 
prices calculated to move the coal. It 
is clear that the region will have to 
operate under heavy curtailment for 
the present, although a fair demand is 
reported along the line and to the West. 

At rehandling points like Providence, 
Boston, and Portland there is moderate 
spot demand, but prices have eased off 
somewhat from the $6.25@$6.50 range 
that prevailed during most of February. 

Marine freights have already begun 
to decline, although not more than 10c. 
to Boston has as yet been conceded. 
Large barges that were being chartered 
at $1.85 a week or more ago are now 
offering at $1.25. There are too many 
steamers available on dollar freights to 
warrant a figure much over that. 

In no direction is there more than a 
very quiet demand for the Pennsylvania 
grades. A few operators who were 
obliged all fall and winter to maintain 
what they considered a minimum price 
because of wage scale have now been 
able to reach some temporary arrange- 
ment with labor that will permit nam- 
ing a more nearly competitive basis. 
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News Items 


From Field and Trade 





ALABAMA 


An advisory committee, which will as- 
sist in working out the program of in- 
vestigations at the Southern Experiment 
Station at Tuscaloosa, has been selected 
as follows: C. E. Abbott, Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co.; C. E. Bowron, Gulf 
States Steel Co.; W. M. Lacey, Wood- 
ward Iron Co.; W. J. Penhallegon, Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Co.; J. E. Strong, The 
Alabama Co.; H. J. Thomas, Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sealed proposals for furnishing 3,000 tons 
of coal, to be delivered during the balance 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, to 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., will be opened by 





the San Francisco General Intermediate 
Depot, Q. M. Section, Ft. Mason, on 
March 6. 

CONNECTICUT 


Roderick C. McNeil, of the McNeil Ter- 
minal Co., wholesale and retail coal and 
coke dealers, Bridgeport, has recently been 
chosen president and treasurer of the Con- 
necticut Sand & Gravel Co. 


The William B. Bristol Coal Co., Ansonia, 
and Derby, recently filed papers for dis- 
solution of the company. All claims should 
be sent to Herbert L. Bristol, Mechanics St., 
Ansonia. 


ILLINOIS 


The mine of the Perrine Coal Co., at 
Ward, has been closed down and the two 
shafts sealed in an effort to smother a fire 
which gained such headway as to block 
all attempts of rescue teams to save the 
mine from disaster. Rescue teams from 
Duquoin and other surrounding towns 
worked for two days combating the flames 
with no results. The mine will be kept 
sealed and under state supervision until the 
flames have been smothered. 


The Central Dllinois Public Utilities Co., 
which is in control of all the public utility 
plants in the southern Illinois mining fields, 
has, it is understood, taken option on several 
thousand acres of land on the Mississippi 
River near Grand Tower for the purpose of 
building a dam on the order of the one at 
Keokuk. This plant will be supplemented 
by one or two boosting stations in the coal 
fields, such as the one now at Harrisburg, 
to take care of the peak loads. 


The Missouri Pacific R.R. is storing ap- 
proximately 50,000 tons at Gorham. It is 
also understood that the Cotton Belt will 
store a couple of months’ supply at Gorham. 
The Illinois Central has stored 800 cars 
of coal along the line northward from Car- 
bondale and it is understood that this will 
be increased to about 3,000 cars previous 
to April 1. The Mobile & Ohio R.R. is 
keeping the usual storage supplies up and 
it is understood that arrangements are be- 
ing made to take care of a supply at Cairo. 


Albert J. Nason, president of the Il- 
linois Coal & Coke Co., was in Mt. Vernon 
recently and while there made the an- 
nouncement that his company was almost 
ready to begin operations on the sinking 
and construction of the new mine in Jef- 
ferson County. Plans were completed for 
the mine over a year ago but owing to 
unfavorable conditions, development was 
postponed until a more opportune time. 


The J. H. Weil Coal Co., of Chicago, 
announces that C. F. Kempf has joined its 
ranks in the capacity of secretary. He was 
for some time with the Illinois & Indiana 
ras ace en with mines in southern 

inois. 


The holdings and property of the mine 
of the Kanawha Fuel Co., at Duquoin, are 
being sold by auction. The funds will go 
to pay off a debt owed to former employes 
of the concern. Main offices are located in 
Milwaukee. 


Alexander M. Crawford announces that 
he is issuing acceptances to purchase sev- 
eral thousand acres of coal land in the 
vicinity of Carpenter in the north end of 
Madison County. lying several miles north- 
east of Edwardsville. Title to the land 
will be taken in the name of Alexander M. 
Crawford, trustee, who is holding it for 
some Eastern investor. 


The Niantic Mine at Niantic has been 
closed for an indefinite period. 

C. J. Nelson has been appointed general 
agent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R.R. with headquarters at Herrin. He will 
give particular attention to matters per- 
taining to coal traffic. 





INDIANA 


The assessment of the Diamond Coal Co., 
Evansville, was raised recently by the In- 
diana State Tax Board from $41,790 to 
$48,340. No change was made in the assess- 
ment of the Bosse Coal Co., the John Arch- 
bold Coal Co., the Crescent Coal.Co., the 
Key Coal Co., the Possum Ridge Coal Co., 
the Sunnyside Coal Co., or the J. Woolley 
Coal Co. 

The Nash Mining Co., has been organized 
at Muncie. The company is capitalized at 
$10,000. Alexander McKnight, F. A. 
Graham, R. H. Munshower, L. G. Lewis, 
A. A. Bibler, J. F. Warner, E. J. Milten- 
berger, J. F. Hildebrand, J. A. Jackson and 
G. P. Davis are interested. 


As a result of 300 miners going out on an 
unauthorized strike recently at the Pine 
Ridge Mine at Terre Haute, the mine was 
idle for a few days. According to the min- 
ers’ committee, the owners endeavored to 
impose new working conditions on the 
drivers. It is understood that the matter 
will be taken up by the board of District 
No. 135 

Appointment of a receiver for the Gill 
Coal Co., of Marion, is asked by three 
petitioners in a suit filed in the Grant 
Circuit Court. The petitioners are partners 
in the Consumers’ Coal Co., of Kokomo. 
The petitioners alleged the Gill company is 
in imminent danger of insolvency and owes 
numerous creditors who are threatening 
to bring suit. 

Between 350 and 400 miners escaped 
death in the Big Vein Coal Co. mine at 
Princeton when the shaft recently caved in. 
Thirty-five mules are imprisoned in_ the 
mine. The miners escaped by the air shaft. 
The damage is estimated at $10,000. The 
company has its headquarters at Terre 
Haute and it is said that a new shaft will 
be built immediately. 


KENTUCKY 


The Louisville & Nashville R.R. has filed 
suit against the Frankel Coal Co. for 
$122.20 on an account. 


The Sherwin Coal & Coke Co., has been 
incorporated at Madisonville, capital $20,- 
000, by E. D. Sherwin, Chicago; Brent Hart 
and Maurice K. Gordon, Madisonville. 


In the Circuit Court, a jury has returned 
a verdict of $13,000 in favor of James R. 
Barnett against the Southland Coal Co., for 
alleged removal of coal under plaintiff's 
property near Henderson. The case will be 
appealed to the Court of Appeals. 


Further news has been received concern- 
ing prospects of revived traffic on the Ohio 
River. The Louisville & Cincinnati Packet 
Co., has announced that contracts have 
been let for two boats, 285 x 82 ft., to carry 
1,500 tons of freight each, and have ac- 
commodations for 300 persons each. It is 
planned to run them from Cincinnati to 
New Orleans, picking up business from 
Pittsburgh and upper Ohio River points 
with small boats and shifting freight at 
Cincinnati for down-river movement. 


It is reported from eastern Kentucky that 
the Kentucky & West Virginia Power Co., 
is planning a high-tension line from its 
Tug River plant to Betsey Lane, where a 
substation will furnish power to various 
mining operations, and where it plans 
eventually to install a power plant when 
consumption in the district warrants such 
action. 


The Consolidation Coal Co., operating 
at Jenkins and McRoberts in Letcher 
County has purchased a large tract of coal 
and timber lands lying along the Clay- 
Knox border on the main line of the Cum- 
berland & Manchester R.R. at a considera- 
tion said to exceed $500,000. Some of the 
properties are under development. Most 
of the property can be reached by the 
Cumberland & Manchester road, but it is 
expected that a short line branch or so 
will be necessary. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


The Pomeroy Coal & Wood Co., Chicopee, 
is having plans prepared for a reinforced 
concrete coal pocket and bunker at the 
plant in that city. It will have a capacity 
of five hundred tons. Geo. P. Dion, 30 Cen- 
ter St., Chicopee, is the engineer.  __ 

The Home City Coal Co., Springfield, 
was recently incorporated. The capital 
stock is $50,000. L. B. Phinney, Boston, is 
president-treasurer. 





MICHIGAN 


Chicago and Milwaukee interests have or- 
ganized a $350,000 company, to be known as 
the Peoples Coal Mining Co., to succeed 
the Albion Mining Co., for working the bitu- 
minous mines in the vicinity of Albion. The 
Peoples company is putting in  tipples, 
pumps, hoists and motors and is extending 
a high-tension line from Albion. 





MISSOURI 


Frank F. Tirre, until recently general 
manager of the North Breese Coal & Min- 
ing Co.’s mines at Breese, Ill., has accepted 
a position with the Coal Service Bureau 
of St. Louis as commissioner. 


The corporate name of the Medart 
Patent Pulley Co. has been changed to The 
Medart Co. The firm manufactures power 
transmission machinery. Walter R. 
Medart is president and treasurer. 


NEW YORK 


J. C. Sullivan, extensively interested in 
mining properties in southern West Vir- 
ginia, attended a meeting of smokeless 
operators in New York recently. 


_ A. J. King, of Huntington, extensively 
interested in smokeless properties in south- 
ern West Virginia was a visitor in New 
York early in February. 


E. C. Minter, one of the well-known 
operators of the Winding Gulf region of 
West Virginia was in New York for the 
eee of the smokeless operators’ asso- 
ciation. 


George J. Mechau, long connected with 
the Buffalo bituminous trade, has been ap- 
pointed Northern sales manager of the 
Lake Erie Coal Co., Buffalo, with office in 
the Prudential Bldg. 





OHIO 


Efforts are being made _ by _ interested 
people to raise the receivership of the Allied 
Power Industries, a Columbus trust estate, 
which was thrown into the hands of Barton 
Griffith, Sr., as receiver about a month ago. 
A number of the interest holders were try- 
ing to raise a sum of about $75,000 but 
so far no announcement has been forth- 
coming. The concern or estate has large 
coal properties in Tuscarawas County both 
by lease and in fee simple. Other assets 
consists of the McDonald patent in making 
atomized fuel. 


Upon application of W. H. Warner & Co., 
Cleveland, H. W. Jenkins Coal Co., J. M. 
Taylor Coal Co., and the Gibraltar Coal & 
Coke Co., all of Columbus, a receiver has 
been named for the Elk Coal & Coke Co.; 
Columbus. D. W. Jones is president of the 
company: The liabilities as listed amount 
to $12,983. No appraisal of the assets has 
been made. 


In the U. S. Court at Cincinnati Judge 
Peck has dismissed the suit of the Big 
Run Coal Co. against the Matthew Addy 
Co. for an allowance of $16,000, said to 
be due as damages and a reformation of 
an open _ contract. The judge held that 
the Big Run company failed to come into 
court ‘“‘with clean hands” for it was shown 
that two contracts were alleged to exist— 
one that called for deliveries at $2.50 a 
ton, the then Government price, and 
another which allowed the president of the 
Big Run company 7iec. a ton on the coal 
that was delivered to the Cincinnati -con- 
cern, 


_ John E. Luchte, Cincinnati retail man, 
listed $28,000 as his liabilities and $18,332 
as his assets in a schedule of bankruptcy 
filed in the U. S. District Court at Cincin- 
nati. Of this amounts due $16,000 is se- 
cured by mortgages. One coal firm appears 
among the unsecured creditors—the H. P. 
Blum Coal Co. 


oO. W. Gardner, Clinton DeWitt, and 
Major Alfred Percy of the Chesapeake & 
Virginia Coal Co., of Lynchburg, and G. H 
Reeves, of Minneapolis, were in Cincinnati 
recently, attending the annual meeting of 
ui Reeves Coal & Dock Co., of Superior, 

is. 
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A large coal deal was closed recently 
when the Cambridge Collieries Co. pur- 
chased the mine at Senacaville, from the 
Morris Coal Co., together with about 8,000 
acres of coal lands. The mine has been 
operating on part time and has a large, 
modern plant. 


The Kensington Coal Co., Youngstown, 
has been chartered with a capital of $25,- 
000 to sell coal both at wholesale and re- 
tail. Among the incorporators are T. W. 
Miller and F.. A. Miller. 


C. M. Moderwell & Co., which recently 
took over the Cincinnati office of the 
Thomas N. Mordue Co., closed March 1. 
E. A. Sprean, who had been in charge has 
moved to Indianapolis, where a branch of 
the Moderwell corporation is being opened 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Workings in the Dunmore No. 2 vein of 
the National Mine of the Glen Alden Coal 
Co. in South Scranton—the vein in which 
the fatal squeeze occurred on Jan. 13, 
killing four men—were explored recently 
by the commission of mining engineers 
engaged by the city to make an investiga- 
tion of conditions in the mine. 


Directors of the Etna Connellsville Coke 
Co. recently elected the following officers: 
President, Joseph B. Echard; vice-president, 
D. M. Parkhill; treasurer, James B. Millard; 
secretary, George W. Campbell, 


The following officers and salesmen of 
W. H. Bradford & Co., Inc., were guests of 
J. C. Haddock, president, Haddock Fuel 
Corporation, at Wilkes-Barre _ recently, 
spending a day visiting different Haddock 
operations: R. R. Reutlinger, L. G. Mc- 
Crum, B. W. K. Edmons, W. P. Langford, 
G. N. Eck, C. M. Hetfield and W. F. Hanna. 


Work in the coke region and vicinity 
seems to be picking up a little. The H. C. 
Frick Coke Co., is firing some ovens at 
Hecla No. 1 and Colonial No. 3 plants. 
The Century Coke Co., has fired 36 of its 
205 ovens and will ship a little coal, at the 
plant near Brownsville, on the Monon- 
gahela. This plant has been idle for over 
a year. The Vesta Coal Co., a subsidiary of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., has started 
to run full at the Nos. 4 and 6 mines, 
which have been running half time or less 
for several months. These are union mines 
on the Pennsylvania and on the Mononga- 
hela River on the edge of the non-union 
coke region. 


At the annual meeting of the mining 
section of the Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, at their rooms in the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, a few days ago, 
the following directors were elected: W. 
A. Weldin, chairman; H. N. Eavenson, vice- 
chairman; E. H. Coxe, J. O. Durkee, R. R. 
Hice, J. R. Elliott and R. W. McCasland. 


About 150 miners employed by the Cone~ 
maugh Coal Mining Co. at Park Hill, near 
Johnstown, who went on strike as a pro- 
test against a cut in wages, have returned 
to work, having come to am amicable 
understanding. 


The Navy Smokeless Coal Co., with 
mines at Carrolltown MRoad, northern 
Cambria County, has secured an order 


for 150,000 tons of coal, delivery to start 
on March 1. The order was secured in 
Philadelphia, the purchaser not being 
made known. Representatives of the com- 
pany, including John H. Cooney, T. Stanton 
Davis, Walter Jones and Superintendent 
W. E. Schiffer, closed negotiations while in 
Philadelphia recently. This, with other 
contracts, means two years’ steady work 
for the mines of the company. 

Coal companies incorporated recently at 
the State Department at Harrisburg were: 
Kramer Coal Co., mining coal and manu- 
facturing coke, Connellsville; capital stock, 
$25,000. The incorporators are K. K. 
Kramer, treasurer, and J. M. Gray and A. 
C. Herwick, all of Connellsville. Coal Run 
Coal & Coke Co., buying and dealing in coal 
and the manufacture of coke; . Butler 
capital stock, $60,000; treasurer, Edgar H. 
Neagley, Butler. Incorporators: Edward 
C. Grohman, A. Frederick Keck and Elmer 
W. Schenck, Butler. 


The new anthracite breaker of the Le- 
high Coal & Navigation Co., at Coaldale, 
will be ready for use April 1. It cost $1,- 
000,000.. Fireproof, the building contains 
2,500 tons of steel and 50,000 square feet 
of concrete floor. A 500-horsepower motor 
will operate the machinery. 

Officials of the mining course at the 
Pennsylvania State College, have instituted 
a branch school at Kulpmont, Pa., in 
charge of a competent mining engineer. 
The sessions will be held in the Kulpmont 
school building each Monday and Friday 
nights. 


COAL AGE 


The annual banquet of the Pottsville 
Y. M. C. A. was held last month. The Y. 
M. C. A. is particularly interesting to the 
anthracite coal industry as it is under the 
direction of this organization that the 
Natalie Community work is being carried 
on, At the banquet there were a large 
number of coal officials together with men 
interested in the anthracite industry. 


In a case in which the Hudson Coal Co. 
is the defendant, the compensation board 
grants a hearing de novo in which Sophia 
Trella, of Mayfield, is the claimant. The 
claimant appealed from the disallowance 
of compensation by Referee Beemer, Dis- 
trict No. 3, and the board holds the 
referee has neglected to find certain mate- 
rial facts. At the hearing, the time and 
place of which will be subsequently fixed, 
either party will be permitted to offer any 
additional testimony they may have. 

A new hearing has been granted by the 
compensation board in the case of Mrs. 
John Richards, Alden, against the Alden 
Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre. This is an appeal 
by the defendant from an award by 
Referee Lewis, District No. 9, and the 
board sets aside the findings of fact, the 
conclusions of law and the award. 


In the case of Michael Efitsock, St. Clair, 
against the Darkwater Coal Co., St. Clair, 
an appeal by the defendant from an award 
of compensation by Referee Seidel, District 
No. 2, the board upheld the referee and 
dismissed the appeal. 


TEXAS 


Channel Fuel Co. has been organ- 
ized at Houston, and charter filed with 
the secretary of state at Austin. The 
company will conduct a bunker coal busi- 
ness for ships calling at Houston. The 
capital stock of the company is $100,000 
and the incorporators are: V. H. Bersodi, 
D. M. Picton and R. B. Walling, Jr. 


Permit to do business in Texas has been 
granted the Calvert Coal Co. of Cumber- 
fand, Md. The company is capitalized at 
$25,000, and headquarters will be main- 
tained at Rockdale, with John B. Robinson 
as state agent. 


The 





UTAH 


Marriner Browning, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Lion Coal Co., 
Ogden, is to become general manager of 
the company, succeeding D. H. Pape, who 
resigned a short time ago. Mr. Browning 
has gone to Wyoming to visit the proper- 
ties of the company. The Lion concern is 
ae of the big companies of the mountain 

eld. 


The Peerless Coal Co., Salt Lake City, 
has donated five carloads of slack coal 
to the poor families of the city. The City 
may use the slack itself and with the 
money buy lump coal for those intended 
to benefit. 





VIRGINIA 


Charles E. Britt, of the Norfolk office 
of the West Virginia Coal Co., has been 
transferred to Newport News to take 
charge of the company’s offices there. The 
Norfolk branch will be conducted as 
formerly, except that Mr. Britt’s place will 
not be filled. 


The Stribling Fuel Co., dealing in do- 
mestic coal, has entered a petition in bank- 
ruptey in the Federal Court at Norfolk. 


Captain H. G. Munden, general broker’s 
agent, of Norfolk, has taken the position 
of Southern sales agent for the Leckie 
Coal Co., Inc., with offices in Norfolk. 


The Willard-Sutherland Coal Co. has 
opened offices in Norfolk, in charge of 
peeen B. Koontz, well-known local coal 
broker. 





WASHINGTON 


The Crocker-Pearce Coal Co.,. Seattle, 
has been organized; capital, $100,000. In- 
corporators are Roy G. Crocker, W. E. 
Pearce and F. W. Dewart. 


Settlement is near in the legal battle that 
has been waged for months between strik- 
ing members of the United Mine Workers 
of America and the Pacific Coast Coal Co., 
and smaller companies operating mines in 
King and Pierce counties over possession 
of cottages standing on the ground belong- 
ing to the companies in the various mining 
camps. The companies have made arrange- 
ments to purchase all cottages built on 
leased ground and occupied by strikers, 
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and with the purchases completed the strik- 
ers will move out, and the eviction suits, 
350 of which are pending, will be dropped. 

Parties who recently visited the mime 
of the Jordan Valley Coal Co., west of 
Granite Falls report that the outlook for 
success is very promising. A crew of men 
have been at work developing the com- 
pany’s holdings and have gone into the 
ground 500 ft. on one vein at which dis- 
tance the coal is four feet thick and of 
a fine grade. 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


_Opposition to legislation restricting the 
rights of labor to strike or which seeks 
compulsory arbitration of labor disputes, is 
expressed in a petition to the House by the 
Tri-State District Convention of Districts 
1, 7 and 9 of the United Mine Workers re- 
cently held at Shamokin, Pa., representing 
anthracite miners. 


The provision in the Interior Department 
appropriation bill exempting the Govern- 
ment fuel yard from the law requiring in- 
spection and weighing of fuel was elimi- 
nated on suggestion of Representative 
Cramton, who said the Bureau of Mines 
and Comptroller were not in accord on the 
proposition. Representative Mann, Illinois, 
opposed the payment by the Government of 
25c. for weighing each ton of coal received 
by the yard and suggested the employment 
of a man to weigh the coal. 


Representative Bankhead, of Alabama, 
has introduced a bill appropriating $1,000,- 
000 to-be expended by agencies designated 
by the President in furnishing food, cloth- 
ing and shelter to suffering coal miners and 
their families in Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Alabama, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


Indian Commissioner Burke, before the 
House Appropriations Committee, recom- 
mended that receipts from coal and other 
leases on Indian lands be not wholly given 
to the Indians to squander, but that it 
should be used in reimbursing the Govern- 
ment for public improvements provided in 
behalf of the Indians. He referred to coal 
leases in the Five Civilized Indian tribes. 

_A United States Civil-Service Examina- 
tion will be held on March 22-23 for min- 
eral geographic aid and assitant mineral 
geographer. Applicants should apply for 
Form 1312, stating the title of the examin- 
ation desired. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


James H. McGrew and M. T. Sisley of 
Morgantown have been appointed receivers 
for the Barbara Mining Co., operating a 
tract of 185 acres of Waynesburg coal in 
Monongalia County. 


The miners at the Abrams Creek Mine 
of the Brady Coal Corporation on the 
Western Maryland Ry. in Mineral County, 
have returned to work on the March, 1917, 
wage scale. 


Negotiations have been completed for the 
sale of an acreage of Pittsburg coal, 
located in Marion County, adjoining the coal 
recently purchased by the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., for approximately $500,000, with a 
total acreage of 728 acres. The purchaser 
was John M. Jamison, of Greensburg, Pa., 
president of the Jamison Coal & Coke Co. 


J. F. Fredlock of the Fredlock-Trow- 
bridge Co., operating in northern West Vir- 
ginia has returned from a business trip to 
Chicago. 


The following West Virginia coal con- 
cerns have recently increased their capital 
stock: Delmar Coal Co., from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000; Covel Smokeless Coal Co., from 
$200,000 to $300,000; New Export Coal Co., 
from $100,000 to $125,000; Coal River Col- 
lieries, from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000; Little 
War Creek Coal Co., from $500,000 to 
$750,000; Elkhorn Piney Coal Mining Co., 
from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000; Warfield Min- 
ing Co., from $100,000 to $200,000. 


The Logan & Kanawha Coal Co., has 
been chartered with a capital of $100,000 
to mine coal. Incorporators are Fred Legg, 
S. E. Legg, W. J. Donnelly, S. A. Stewart 
and E. P. Mosaham., 


Possession of coal acreage containing 
Pittsburgh coal estimated to be worth 
$75,000 is at stake in a suit filed in the 
Circuit Court of Monongalia County by 
Blake I. Ramage of Morgantown, against 
the South Penn Oil Co. The defense claims 
that when the property was deeded there 
was a clause providing for the conveyance 
of “all oil, gas and other mineral rights 
and that manifestly such a conveyance in- 
cluded coal.” On the other hand, the plain- 
tiff claims that there was never any inten- 
tion of conveying the coal rights. The tract 
ead abs is located at the head of Doll’s 

un, 
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Progress is being made by the Bear 
Mountain Gas Coal Co., in the construc- 
tion of a large tipple not far from Fair- 
mont. It is being constructed under the 
supervision of W. A. Gadd of Morgantown, 
general superintendent of the Hess Coal & 
Coke Co. 


The Superior Supply Co., of Bluefield, 
agent-jobber for the Westinghouse Com- 
pany, announces the formation of a new 
machinery-engineering department under 
the management of C. E. Lilley, who was 
formerly connected with the Westinghouse 
company. As sales representative in the 
Pocahontas field, Mr. Lilley will be succeed- 


COAL AGE 


ed by E. P. Adair, while Mr. Adair’s terri- 
tory in the Clinch Valley and Williamson 
fields will be handled by J. A. Hammond, 
until recently a member of the Westing- 
house organization. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


_ The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., Ltd., 
intended to store 80,000 tons of coal if the 
miners would agree to the Gillen Arbitra- 
tion award reducing their wages. The vote 
of 6,054 to 224 against accepting the award 
removes that possibility. A conference of 
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the United Mine Workers in this district 
was held Feb. 23, at Truro. 





ONTARIO 


A recent visitor to the Toronto office of 
the Penn-Canadian Fuel Co., Toronto, was 
William N. Rawson, sales manager of the 
Loraine Coal & Dock Co., Cleveland. 


Among the coal men form across the 
border who interviewed the Toronto coal 
trade recently were Frank H. Howard, of 
the Bellebridge Coal & Coke Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and C. L. Couch of the Weaver 
Coal Co., Buffalo. 











Trafic News 





Green Bay coal distributors have peti- 
tioned the Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
for a readjustment of freight rates. They 
claim that for a distance of 200 miles in 
the state the consumer must pay freight 
from Milwaukee, although the coal may be 
purchased at docks nearer by. Milwaukee 
dealers hold that the present rates are not 
discriminatory, and that there is a tendency 
to restrict their field of competition. 


In the complaint of the Nevada Public 
Service Commission the I. C. C. has de- 
cided that the rates on coal from_ the 
Castle Gate district in Utah and Rock 
Springs, Wyo., to points in Nevada are un- 
reasonable. It prescribes that after April 
22 the rates shall be as follows: To points 
between Tacoma and Tule on the Southern 
Pacific, and between Ola and Golconda on 
the Western Pacific $5.50 a ton; to Winne- 
mucea $5.90; to points between Benin and 
Reno on the main line of the Southern 
Pacific and between Krum and Reno on the 
Western Pacific, $6.25; to McGill and in- 
termediate points on the Nevada Northern 
$5.60 on lump coal and $4.60 on slack, run 
of mine and nut coal and to East Ely and 
points beyond on the Nevada Northern 
rates that exceed the foregoing rates to 
McGill by the amounts which the present 
rates to those points exceed the present 
rates to McGill. 


The I. C. C. has reopened the complaint 
of the Cameron Coal Co., in’ which an ex- 
aminer recommended that the rates on coal 
from the Helper, Utah, coal mining district 
to California, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph and Council Bluffs 
were not unreasonable, in order to bring 
the record down to date. 


The Peerless Coal Co., of Illinois, has 
asked the commission to rehear its case 
and decide that the rates on bituminous 
coal from ‘its mines in the Springfield dis- 
trict to various points are unreasonable be- 
cause they exceed the rates from Springfield. 


The commission has denied the request of 
the Mississippi Valley Iron Co., for rehear- 
ing of its case in which the rate on coke 
from St. Paul to St. Louis was held to 
be reasonable. 


The I. C. C. has suspended until June 
proposed increased coal rates from Vir- 
ginia mines to points in South Carolina, 
and assigned the case for hearing at 
Spartanburg, S. C., April 3. The suspended 
schedules propose to increase the rates 
from $3.56% to $3.88 per ton on coal from 
mines on the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Ry., the Interstate R.R., the N. & W., and 
the Norton & Northern Ry., in Virginia to 
destinations, including Stokes to Ehrhardts, 

. C., on the Atlantic Coast Line and 
Lemon Spur to Ehrhardts on the Bamberg, 
Ehrhardts & Waterboro R.R. 


In the complaint of the Tuffli Bros. Pig 
Iron & Coke Co., the commission holds that 
rates on smithing coal from Douglas, W. 
Va., to points in Iowa, Nebraska and Wis- 
consin, and coke from Jamison, Pa., to 
Iowa and Wyoming are not unreasonable. 


In dismissing the complaint of the 
Romann & Bush Pig Iron & Coke Co., the 
commission decides that the rates on smith- 
ing coal from mines in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, sacked at St. Louis, and 
forwarded to points in Western territory, 
are not unreasonable. 


J. T. Schatt, traffic manager, has filed 
a complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on behalf of the United Paper- 
board Co., of New York City, against the 
G. & J. Ry., et al (Docket No. 13472) al- 
leging unjust and unreasonable rates on 
anthracite from Delaware & Hudson mines 
in Pennsylvania to Thomson, N. Y., and 
asking just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 


In the complaint of the Texas Steel Co., 
an examiner recommends that rates on coke 
from Potter, Okla., to Rusk, Tex., during 
Federal control were unreasonable because 
they exceeded $3.20 a ton. 


Deciding the complaint of the Nye, 
Schneider, Fowler Co., the commission 
rules that the rates on coal from points in 
Colorado, Wyoming, Kansas and Arkansas, 
to Iowa and Nebraska are not unnreasoable. 


Rates on bituminous coal from mines in 
the Linton group in southwestern Indiana 
to points in Indiana northeast of Indianapo- 
lis during Federal control were not un- 
reasonable, according to the commission’s 
decision in the complaint of the Union 
Traction Co., of Indiana. 


The I. C. C. has directed the Utah Rail- 
way to refund $9,511 and the Director 
General of Railroads to refund $150 to the 
Lion Coal Co., on account of unreasonable 
charges on coal shipped from its mines 
to various destinations. 


The Iowa Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners has handed down a decision in the 
coal rate hearing, in which the intrastate 
rates on soft coal are reduced approxi- 
mately 18 per cent. The new rates will go 
into effect upon proper publication. The 
commission makes no change in the joint 
rates, their former order fixing 80 per cent 
of the local charges on shipments going 
over two or more lines remaining in effect. 


, The Algonquin Coal Co., has been author- 
ized to intervene in the complaint of the 
Smokeless Fuel Co., relating to demurrage 
charges on coal for transshipment by ves- 
sels at Norfolk and Lambert’s Point, Va. 


The commission has reopened thé com- 
plaint of the Fairmont & Cleveland Coal 
Co., in which it recently found that the 
practice of the railroads in distributing cars 
to complainants mines was unreasonable. 
Similar complaints of the Bell & Zoller Coal 
Co., Chicago, and the Vigo Mining Co., 
oe Oe will be consolidated for argu- 
ment. 


An I. C. C. examiner has recommended 


in the complaint of the International 
Harvester Co., that rates on bituminous 
coal from Farmington, Norris, Brereton, 


Dunfermline, St. David and Bryant, Ill., to 
Canton, Ill., are not unreasonable. 


An examiner has recommended that 
the division of joint rail and water rates 
on coal from the Alabama field to Mobile 
and New Orleans for the performance of 
intermediate switching at Cordova, Ala., is 
not unreasonable. 


The commission has decided that pro- 
posed reductions in interstate rates on coal 
from mines in the Springfield, Ill., district 
served by the Chicago & Alton, and from 
mines in the Southwestern field located in 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas, 
to Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas and inter- 
mediate points are not justified. 


Reduction of freight rates on coal was 
advocated before the I. C. C. in the rate 
investigation by the National Association of 
Retail Clothiers. 


In the case involving intrastate rates in 
Illinois, the Northern Illinois Coal Opera- 
tors have filed a petition with the I. C. C. 
for rehearing, to remove the alleged unjust 
discrimination in the rates on coal and to 
reduce them beyond the basis prescribed 
by the tommission in its former ruling. 


In the case involving rates on coal from 
Illinois mines to points in Arkansas, Louis- 
iana and Texas, the Alabama Mining In- 
stitute has asked the commission to decide 
that the coal rates under suspension be not 
justified as they are preferential in favor 
of southern Illinois mines on the Missouri 
Pacific. 'The commission is asked to con- 
sider the relationships as between Alabama 
and western Kentucky, and southern Illi- 
nois. The Southern Ry., has also filed a 
brief in the case asking that all relation- 
ships be considered. 


The I. C. C. has canceled argument in 
the complaint of the Old Ben Coal Corpora- 
tion, which had been assigned for Jan. 
30 at Washington. 


A cut in the freight rate on coal from 
mines on the Cumberland & Pennsylvania 
R.R. for delivery in Cumberland, Md., from 
the present rate of $1.26 to 84c. per ton, 
has been announced. 





Obituary 





William C. Sargent for twenty-two years: 
secretary and a director of Chain Belt 
Co., Milwaukee, died recently as a result 
of heart failure. He was seventy-three: 
years of age and had been in ill health 
for several years. 


B. S. Hammill, aged 56, a widely-known. 
Pennsylvania coal operator, banker and 
business man, died recently in his winter 
home in Vero, Fla. Lately he had been 
operating mines at Stotts Station, on the 
Montour R.R. For the last several years 
he had also been head of the B. S. Ham- 
mill Co., with offices in Crafton, Pa., and 
eugene? in the wholesale buying and selling 
of coal. 








Publications Received 





Coal in Eastern Idaho, by G. R. Mans- 
field. U. S. Geological Survey Bulletin 
716-F. 30 pp. 2 maps. 


Coal in the Middle and Eastern Parts of 
San Juan County, New Mexico, by C. : 
Bauer and J. B. Reeside, Jr., U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey Bulletin 716-G. 87 pp. 9 
maps, 8 photographs. Many analyses and 
measured sections of the coal beds. 


West Virginia Geological Survey, Nicholas 
County. By I. C. White and David B. 
Roger, Pp. 847; illustrations and tables. 





Coming Meetings 





New England Coal Dealers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting March 22 and 
23 at Springfield, Mass. President, W. A. 
Clark, Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Northwestern Pennsylvania Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing Tuesday, March 7, at the Wm. Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, T. F. 
Diefenderfer, Butler, Pa. 


Society of Industrial Engineers will hold 
its national spring convention at the HoteF 
Statler, Detroit, Mich., April 26-28. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents will hold its seventh annual conven- 
tion at Exposition Park, Rochester, N. Y., 
May 13-20. Secretary, S. C. McLeod, 130 
W. 42nd St., New York City. 

National Foreign Trade Council will hold 
its annual meeting May 10-12 at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Upper Potomac Coal Association will hold 
its annual meeting March 6 at Cumberland, 


ae Secretary, J. F. Palmer, Cumberland, 


Mining Society of Nova Scotia will hold 
its annual meeting May 15, at Sydney, 
N. S., Canada. Secretary, E. C. Hanrahan, 
Sydney, N. S. 


American Society for Testing Materials 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing June 26 to July 1, 1922, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., with headquarters at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Assistant treas- 
urer, J. K. Rittenhouse, Engineers’ Club: 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa... 
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Revelations in Coke Statistics 


YPRODUCT coke is a consumers’ industry from the 
viewpoint of the coal man. Final statistics for 1920 
of the production and sale of byproduct coke, just pub- 
lished by the Geological Survey, show that of a total 
production of 30,833,951 net tons of coke in that year, 
producers themselves used 22,848,461 tons, or 74 per 
cent. Of the byproduct breeze and screening, the pro- 
ducers sold a third as much as they used themselves. 
Sales of coke totaled 8,131,000 net tons, of which 
4,000,000 tons was furnace coke. Next in importance 
were sales for domestic use, 2,361,737 tons, valued at 
$21,000,000, an average of $8.90 per ton. The remain- 
ing 1,715,000 tons was foundry coke. Michigan led in 
sales for domestic use, with nearly half a million tons; 
Indiana was second, and Illinois and New Jersey fol- 
lowed, each with sales for this purpose of more than 
200,000 tons. 

The transition from beehive to byproduct manufac- 
ture of coke means more than the mere statement 
implies—it means that the coke business is leaving the 
hands of the coal industry and going to the steel com- 
panies and public utilities. 





Transportation the Controlling Factor 
In Coal Prices 


OT the least significant of the phenomena attend- 

ing the preparations of the country for a strike of 
the bituminous coal miners next month has been the 
rise in production and decrease in prices. There are 
those who are more suspicious than well informed who 
have suggested that the operators really desire a strike, 
or at least the threat of one, as a stimulus to the market, 
which has been sagging for many months. It has been 
_intimated by many, for instance, that the only hope for 
profit lies in creating a demand in excess of current re- 
quirements and that at the first opportunity the price 
would be shoved skyward. 

It is true that the decrease in price has been in- 
significant in itself and has been confined to a few coals 
on the list, but the fact that with the increase in de- 
mand and production of the past two months the market 
has clung to the bottom and even sagged is indicative 
of the truth that it is the law of supply and demand 
and not the producer that sets the price. From the 
beginning of the year to the middle of February output 
gained 40 per cent while prices decreased 5 per cent. 

That such could be true is due to the fact that the 
law of supply and demand has been unhampered either 
by car shortage or labor trouble. It is the best possible 
evidence in support of the contention of the coal indus- 
try that, given ample transportation at all times, there 
never will or can be inordinate coal prices.. Starting 
at a trifle over seven million tons per week, the railroads 


have had no difficulty in furnishing cars and transporta- 
tion for a gain of 40 per cent, or to more than ten 
million tons per week. But starting at ten million tons, 
they would be sore pressed to meet a demand on the 
part of the country for an increase of 10 or 15 per cent. 

The mine capacity to be tapped is so great that the 
pre-strike spurt has as yet brought forth nothing but 
cheap coal. With every fresh call for a ton of coal 
there are two tons offered. Demand is even being antic- 
ipated and coal that has not been sold is mined and 
loaded into cars. This coal is cluttering up the junction 
points and classification yards as well as filling mine 
tracks. It is being freely offered to avoid demurrage. 
With the present organization of the bituminous coal 
industry the country can have cheap coal to the extent 
that it is willing to support a transportation system 
bearing the ratio to maximum demand that the one we 
now have bears to the coal demand of today. 





Trade Association a Vital Necessity 


NLY one kind of an angel will rejoice over the 

news that the Peabody Coal Co. has repented of 
its membership in the National Coal Association, and 
that kind of angel is the orthodox believer in the 
policy of breaking up big business. There are those 
who hold that business possesses such great powers of 
injuring the rest of us that safety for the many 
lies in keeping it in small and relatively impotent 
units. The supporters of this view—and they num- 
ber many thoughtful and wise men—have much on 
their side. The powers of resistance to government, 
labor or other business possessed by an enterprise 
so vast as the Steel Corporation are terrifying 
to them. They have favored the strictest construc- 
tion of the Sherman and Clayton acts, and seek to 
multiply the regulatory functions of government exer- 
cised by the Federal Trade Commission. To such 
observers the rise of trade associations has appeared 
a menace, checked for a moment by the Hardwood deci- 
sion but still formidable. Such men as these will wel- 
come the sign of disintegration shown when one of the 
largest bituminous operators withdraws from trade 
associations, national and local—but only such. 

The closer observer of the soft-coal trade, however, 
has come to realize that the associations are vitally 
needed. He knows that the consuming public has suf, 
fered less from the buccaneering of the profiteer than 
from the waste of competitive commercial armament, 
He knows that it is too much rather than too little 
competition which has sometimes prevented the industry 
from giving the integrated service the public has a 
right to expect. He knows that the trade association 
guided in legitimate channels is the most hopeful means 
that has yet appeared of bringing about that stabiliza- 
tion for which Washington yearns. For it is to the 
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trade association that we must chiefly look for develop- 
ing saner methods of mining and marketing and for 
educating producer and consumer to their mutual re- 
sponsibilities and interests. 

So vital is the need for the trade association that 
American business: may be counted upon to attain its 
legitimate ends in some way acceptable to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. But the cause of the 
coal-trade association is not helped by the secession of 
one of the leading members. Neither, we predict, will 
the interests of Illinois be helped in its 30-year rivalry 
with the Middle Appalachian. It was not by chance 
that the operators’ association first developed in the 
Middle West; it was rather because of a competitive 
pressure from without and within so intense as to evoke 
an appeal for government intervention. Remember that 
when freight rates come down West Virginia will move 
some hundreds of miles nearer Chicago again. 





Anthracite Misinformation 


HAT a monstrous steal the officers of the United 

Mine Workers in the anthracite region have ex- 
posed! In a statement given to the press last Saturday 
Messrs. Kennedy, Golden and Brennan, presidents of 
the union districts in that region, announce that accord- 
ing to the statements of the operators themselves the 
labor cost per ton of anthracite is but $3.92, whereas 
the public in such cities as Philadelphia and New York 
are charged as much as $16 per ton. Let those who 
exact the difference subject themselves to deflation, say 
these union officers. Do not ask the miners to take less 
for their meager share when there is such a spread in 
the figures. 

It is true, however, if one has the interest and 
patience to delve a bit further into the facts than have 
the authors of this inflammatory statement, that one 
finds things are not as Mr. Kennedy has pictured them. 
But we are not sure that he and his colleagues are as 
ignorant of the real facts as they seem, but rather that 
they are guilty of a clumsy attempt to becloud the 
issue, which is how to lower the cost of coal to the 
public. They note that “the only solution the operators 
present is to reduce the wages of the mine workers” 
and add: 

“The operators very skillfully avoid any reference 
to reductions of a substantial nature in the matter of 
their own profits, profits of the railroads, profits of the 
coal sales companies, the royalty takers and distributing 
agents. It is, therefore, obvious that there must be 
some connection between the operators and all those 
who handle coal between the operators and the con- 
sumers, and, of course, from an interested standpoint 
the operators can oniy see deflation as far as the miners 
are concerned, and a continuation of the earnings of 
operators, railroads, sales companies and others.” 

Mr. Kennedy then proceeds in the following words 
to fix the responsibility for the cost of anthracite: 

“The operators fix the labor cost of a ton of anthra- 
cite coal at $3.92, and they receive wholesale, f.o.b. 
mines $6.15 for pea coal, $7.85 for stove coal, $7.95 
for nut coal, and $7.60 for egg coal. People in New 
York, Philadelphia and elsewhere in the anthracite- 
consuming territory pay as high as $16 per ton for 
coal, which is over $12 a ton more than the labor cost 
of $3.92. Therefore a more substantial reduction can 
be made in the cost of coal by a cut in the profits 
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made above the $3.92 
operators.” 

Now the figure of $3.92 represents the average labor 
cost for all anthracite—large and small sizes. Reference 
to the market pages of any issue of Coal Age, or 
inquiry from any seller of hard coal will disclose that 
the prices of the sizes below pea, which together make 
up 30 per cent of the total output, are from $1 to $3.50 
per gross ton—that is, below even the labor cost of 
their production. These sizes are sold for such prices 
because in competition with other fuel they are not 
worth more. This is primer stuff. The producer places 
on the larger and more desirable sizes a price sufficient 
to offset the loss on the small coal. 

The same authority that gives the labor cost quoted 
above says that other costs, including supplies and 
overhead, per ton of average output are $1.73, which 
gives a total average mine cost for anthracite of $5.75 
per gross ton. After the loss on the small sizes is 
subtracted from the difference between this figure and 
the selling price at the mine for, say, nut size at around 
$8 per ton, there remains a margin of around 60c., from 
which, after federal taxes, selling expenses and interest 
on borrowed money are subtracted, there remains the 
profit of the producer. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can this profit be figured at over 50c. per gross 
ton on the average; for many it is less and of course 
for others, more. 

The census for 1919 records a total of $11,760,593 
paid by all anthracite producers for royalties and rents 
on a production of 88,000,000 net tons, or about 15c. 
per gross ton. The margin allowed the sales companies 
has for years been 10c. per gross ton and the Fuel 
Administration allowed 20c. The retail dealers main- 
tain that the dealer who can average 50c. per ton on 
what he handles is the exception. As for the profit to 
the railroads in hauling anthracite, we have no data, 
and we doubt if there are sufficient accountants in the 
country to correctly determine that figure. 

We therefore arrive at the point where we can say 
that were all vested rights in coal lands confiscated, and 
leased coal taken without royalty, were all profits to the 
producing industry, in which according to the census of 
1919 there is invested $433,868,000, eliminated, and 
were the distributing and selling agents and the retail 
dealer to forgo their profits, it would be possible at the 
very outside to lower the price on coal, retailing in 
New York and Philadelphia for $15 per net ton, by not 
more than $1.25, or less.than 9 per cent. 

Who besides Mr. Kennedy and his ilk would ask such 
an industry to function without profit? 

It is idle in the present instance, however, to discuss 
these ramifications. The operators have control over 
production only, and they are addressing themselves to 
the lowering of mine costs. Wages constitute 70 per 
cent of the cost of production. A commission appointed 
by the President added 17 per cent to the wage scale in 
1920, when living costs were at their peak. This was 
responsible for an increase of $1 in the cost of the 
domestic sizes of hard coal. Living costs have declined 
to a point below what they were when the hard-coal 
mine labor established.the wage prevailing prior to the 
last increase. The point at issue is whether the union 
will consent to deflation in proportion, as. it demanded 
inflation when the cost of living was ascending. We 
believe the public is better informed than Mr. Kennedy 
pretends to be. 


labor cost, quoted by the 
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At Clifford Mine a Flexible Storage and Reclamation 


Plant Counteracts Fluctuations in Demand 


By a Single Conveyor Coal Is Taken to a River Tipple or to Storage 
or Returned from Storage to the Railroad or the River Tipple— 
Hoistman Starts and Stops All Motors Except in River Loading 


fwe Re ee 


Wheeling, 


that coal mining has been a more or less seasonal 

industry. From the standpoint of the mine em- 
ployee, periodic slumps and the resultant closing down 
of operations mean a cessation of income and a 
correspondingly decreased yearly wage. The result is 
dissatisfaction and a feeling of unrest. If some means 
could be devised whereby the mines could be operated 
during periods of small or no demand, this evil would 
be largely mitigated. 

The effect of a periodic or seasonal market on the 
operator is somewhat more complex than on the em- 
ployee. During the period of no demand, for example, 
few or no sales are made and no income is available, 
yet the general overhead must be met and the mines 
must be kept clean and in condition to meet the demand 
when it shall arise. This means expenditure of money 
with no income to counterbalance it. 

Again, consider the period of specific demand, the 
time, for example, when, in the bituminous fields, there 
is little or no market for slack. At such seasons this 
part of the mine product is an incumbrance. It 
must be disposed of somehow, even though it has to 
be thrown into the “gob” or on the dump. This re- 
quires labor and represents an absolute loss. Why not 
store the refuse of this period for salvage when this 
particular grade of coal shall again be in demand? 


] “that ¢ mine operator and employee well realizes 


MEANS OF AVOIDING PENALTY OF LOW RATING 


Everyone in any way connected with the coal-mining 
industry is familiar with the effect of storage on car 
supply. Delays in delivering coal from the face to 
the railroad cars often occur owing to the breakage 
of equipment, to the derailment of mine cars and 
locomotives or to any of the hundred and one accidents 
that frequently occur at mines. In this event some of 
the railroad cars placed at the mine for loading are 
not loaded out on the day on which they are delivered, 
and a reduction in rating may be the outcome. This 
misfortune the operator is anxious to avoid, for if 
‘ his mine be given a low rating he cannot avoid an 
early “shutdown.” If there were a reserve of coal on 
which to call, the operator could always load out all 
the cars supplied by the railroad, and the rating would 
be maintained and the orders filled as scheduled. 

In order to meet these difficulties the Central Coal 
Mining Co. at its Clifford mine, Dille, Ohio, has 
erected a highly complete and flexible storage and 
loading addition to its otherwise well-equipped plant. 
This addition is composed of three practically distinct 
parts which, nevertheless, are directly interconnected. 
They comprise the preparing, the storing and reclaim- 
ing, and the river loading units. 

In the operation of this plant the coal is brought 





*Manager, Electra Engineering & Construction Co. 


LEw’s* 
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out of the mine by means of a continuous rope haulage. 
Upon reaching the tipple the coal is dumped into the 
weigh hopper, weighed and then released upon an 
elevating conveyor. This conveyor lifts the material 
to a point from which, by the proper arrangement 
of traps or doors in the chutes, it can be directed to 
the screens, the crusher, the storage plant, or to the 
river tipple for loading upon barges. 

Suppose the traps are set to direct the coal over 
the screens. It is in that case screened and carried 
by the picking table, with or without the slack removed, 
to the car-loading boom. In case the slack is removed, 
this size can be taken to the slack-loading track or to 
a storage pocket, from which it can be reclaimed by 
gravity. As an alternate disposal the slack can be 
directed to the storage and river conveyor and taken 
to the storage pile or to the river tipple. 

With the chute traps set to direct the coal to the 
crusher instead of over the screens, it is possible to 
crush the coal and then dispose of it in exactly the same 
manner as the slack, previously described. In case run- 
of-mine is to be stored or taken to the river tipple, the 
traps are set to direct the coal to the storage and river 
conveyor, previously referred to, which discharges it at 
the desired destination. 

The storage conveyor, which is of the scraper type, is 
driven by one 75-hp. slip-ring induction motor located 
in the river tipple. This conveyor extends from the 
main or railroad tipple to that on the river bank, being 
supported upon a double-decked structural-steel bridge 
under which the storage basin and yard are located. 
Along the lower deck the conveyor moves from the main 
tipple to that at the river, while on the upper deck it 
returns. 

The lower trough or deck is provided with slide traps, 
operated by means of handwheels through racks and 
pinions. These are placed at such intervals that the 
coal can be released at various points in the storage. 
The upper trough is equipped with the same means for 
releasing the coal from the conveyor, and in addition is 





SLOPE HAULAGE TO CLIFFORD TIPPLE, DILLE, OHIO 


The cars are brought out of the mine by a continuous rope 
haul and raised by the same means to the tipple. Here the coal 
is dumped into a weigh hopper and then released upon an elevat- 
ing convevor. 
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STRUCTURAL-STEEL BRIDGE OVER STORAGE YARD 


The conveyor shown on the bridge is the backbone of the 
whole system. Along the lower deck the conveyor moves coal 
from the main to the river tipple while on the upper deck the coal 
can be returned from storage, if that is desired. 
fitted with chutes that spout the material clear of the 
lower deck. 

By closing all the openings in the lower trough the 
coal is not released until it reaches the river tipple. 
Here are located gravity screens which allow of the 
usual separation of sizes. Should it be desired to 
remove the slack, this may be accomplished by an 
adjustment of the proper trap. This grade of fuel is 
then allowed to fall into a bin, from which it can be 
reclaimed through the medium of a bucket conveyor 
driven by sprocket and chain from the main storage 
conveyor. This bucket conveyor deposits its load upon 
the upper deck of the storage conveyor, which carries 
it either to storage or to the main tipple. 

Coal that passes over the screens at the river tipple 
collects in a bin, from which it may be discharged to 
the weigh hopper in such quantities as are desired by 
the tipple operator. After weighing, this material is 
released to another pocket having sloped sides and a 
hole at the bottom through which the coal drops upon 
an apron conveyor, which in turn deposits it upon the 
river loading boom. This boom is a 90-ft. all-steel 
structure on which is mounted an endless belt conveyor. 
It may be swung up or down stream through an angle 
of 180 deg. and it can be raised or lowered at any angle. 
This makes it possible to load coal into barges satis- 
factorily at any stage of the river. 

Coal that is to be stored falls from the conveyor into 
the storage basin. When this becomes filled, the mate- 
rial is spread out or moved to a more remote position 
by means of a scraper, propelled by block and cable, 





SHORE VIEW OF RIVER TIPPLE AND LOADING BOOM 


The control of this boom is vested in the weighman, who can 
look out of the window and see just how loading is proceeding 
and who by pressing a button can stop the conveyors from his 
position at the weigh scale. However, the barge loader can ‘bell’ 
him if at any time he becomes so absorbed in his weighing that 
he overlooks thé needs below. 
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from a small clutch type of drum hoist. By this same 
means the coal is drawn back to the basin in the process 
of reclamation. ns . , 

The basin itself is of reinforced concrete, with sides 
sloped at 45 deg., outlets being placed at intervals in 
the bottom. The flow of coal, or its stoppage, is 
effected at these outlets by the manipulation of slide 
gates, hand-operated through racks and pinions, which 
discharge to the tunnel beneath the basin. 

In reclaiming, the gates are opened and the coal falls 
upon an apron conveyor that carries it to the pocket, 
where a bucket elevator delivers it to a chute above the 
main storage and river conveyor. Here, by proper 
trap adjustment, it may be directed either to the lower 
deck of the storage and river conveyor and carried to 
the river, or onto the upper deck and returned to the 
main tipple for preparation and loading into cars. 

From the preceding enumeration of the various 
courses that coal may take in being prepared for market 
—loaded onto railroad cars or into barges, stored and 
then reclaimed for disposition at either railroad or 
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FLOW SHEET OF TWO TIPPLES AND STORAGE YARD 


A conveyor works both ways when you use 2th upper and 
lower strands. It furnishes a simple and an effectual way of dis- 
tributing coal. Driven by a 75-hp. motor this conveyor promptly 
meets all the needs which arise during the day’s run. Here the 
river loading acts as a balance to the irregularities of railroad 
loading and vice versa. 


river tipple—it is evident that the system developed at 
Clifford mine is exceedingly flexible. It is not difficult 
to see that coal may be so handled that while screened 
fuel is being loaded upon certain cars, slack may be 
loaded on others, or it may be placed in storage, or 
loaded onto barges; that both tipples may be loading 
at the same time and at full capacity; or that either 
tipple may be loading coal from the mine and from 
storage simultaneously. Greater flexibility is difficult 
to imagine. 

An interesting feature in the layout of this plant is 
the method of starting and stopping, or in other words 
the control of the operation, of the various conveyors 
and other equipment from a remote point. This is 
accomplished through the agency of an electrical sig- 
naling and control system. 

As all the motors required in this installation, with 
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CONVEYOR RECLAIMING COAL FROM STORAGE 
This conveyor carries the coal to an elevating conveyor which 


in turn deposits the coal upon the upper or lower span of the 
bridge or storage conveyor. 


the exception of one, are of the slip-ring type, it is 
necessary, for starting and stopping, to use either a 
large controller which in addition to having the usual 
secondary contacts is provided with primary control, 
or to have a secondary controller and primary switch. 
To mount these controlling devices at or near the motor, 
amid the dust that invariably accumulates under oper- 
ating conditions, would be highly unsatisfactory from 
every point of view, especially from that of the man- 
power required, for satisfactory operation could be 
obtained only by placing an attendant at each individual 
motor. 

In order to overcome this difficulty, which would make 
the cost of handling prohibitive, in addition to resulting 
in sluggish and hazardous operation, a system was in- 
stalled for controlling all the motors, with the exception 
of the two affecting only the river loading, from a hoist 
house located approximately 150 ft. from the nearest 
motor. Here the control is concentrated. In this man- 
ner the apparatus is freed from the injurious action of 
quantities of dust and dirt, and the operation of the 
motors requires only the part time of one instead of 
that of several men, for the work of handling the con- 





RECLAIMING CONVEYOR IN TUNNEL BENEATH STORAGE 


Also shows the gate-valve mechanism for controlling the flow 
of coal from storage and the push-button controlling station. 
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trol dces not add enough to the hoistman’s other duties 
to prevent his giving them proper attention. 

Power, which is 2,300-volt three-phase 60-cycle alter- 
nating current and which is stepped down to 220 volts 
by means of a bank of three 100-kva. transformers of 
the single-phase type mounted just outside the hoist- 
house, is brought into the building to feeder-busses and 
by them distributed to the various motor circuits. Each 
of these motor circuits is controlled by means of a 
triple-pole single-throw knife type of disconnecting 
switch as well as an oil switch that provides both 
undervoltage and inverse time limit overload protection. 

A framework of 1i-in. iron pipe supports the oil 
circuit breakers and the secondary control, which con- 
sists of controllers and starting resistors. This 
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CONTROL EQUIPMENT IN HOIST HOUSE 


Two lamps mounted above the oil circuit breakers are the agents 
by which the hoist engineer is notified. The men about the plant 
can signal their needs, but it is the hoist engineer that starts 
the motors by which the machinery is set moving. The latter does 
not have so strenuous a time as a shaft hoistman, for here a con- 
tinuous rope haulage is installed. 


arrangement adapts itself to a satisfactory grouping 
and mounting of this equipment. Into the supporting 
rack is built a system of signal lights—two above each 
circuit breaker—for indicating the motors to be started. 
At one end also is mounted an electric signal horn the 
purpose of which is to attract the operator’s attention. 
From this central control point the conductors of both 
primary and secondary circuits are led underground, 
through iron conduit laid in concrete, to the main tipple 
and to the respective motors. 

Now, with the control equipment all located at this 
one point, to govern the operation of motors at places 
anywhere from 150 to 350 ft. distant—the 75-hp. motor 
circuit is approximately 350 ft. in length—a series of 
control push-button stations has been installed at vari- 
ous points about the plant. These buttons have been 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF RIVER TIPPLE AND LOADING BOOM 


As seen from the river. 
high-water mark. 
steep river bank. 


The whole tipple is located above the 
Coal is stored on the level ground above the 


placed in positions most accessible to the man handling 
the operation. They are of such a character and are so 
connected to the primary circuit breakers and to the 
signal lamps and horn of the various motor circuits 
that the same button serves either as a starting signal 
or as a remote “stop” station. 

The sequence of operations when signaling for a start 
is as follows: The workman at the push-button station 
pushes the appropriate button twice in quick succession, 
thereby flashing the signal lamps above ‘the control of 
the particular motor to be started and simultaneously 
sounding the signal horn. This notifies the hoistman 
that that motor is to be started. He must then see that 
the secondary controller handle is in the “off” position. 
A magnetic interlock requires that he do this before he 
can clese the primary circuit-breaker. When this is 
done he closes the circuit-breaker and moves the con- 
troller around in the usual manner to the full running 
position. 

When any workman desires any motor to be stopped 
he presses the appropriate button once. This trips out 
the primary circuit-breaker, flashes the lamps, and 
sounds the horn. This signal indicates to the hoistman 
that the motor has been stopped and that he must be 
ready to start it when the signal to do so is given. By 
means of this method the motors and the conveyors 
driving them are sure to be started with the proper 
sequence of operations and with the least possible delay. 


WORKMEN CAN STOP MOTORS BY BUTTON 


In addition to buttons for stopping the motors and 
signaling for their start, each station is supplied with 
a button the pressing of which trips the oil circuit- 
breaker of the feeder panel controlling the tipple and 
storage-yard feeder circuit. The purpose of this provi- 
sion is to allow of the complete stoppage of the entire 
plant by any of the workmen in case of accident. 

The control of the two motors not started by the 
hoist operator is located in the weigh house of the river 
tipple. In starting these machines the weighman per- 
forms the operation in the usual manner, a window 
alongside the controllers allowing him to see exactly 
what is happening. To stop the conveyors, he need only 
push the appropriate button of a station located within 
easy reach. Pushing this button trips the circuit- 
breaker and stops the motor without the necessity of 
his leaving his position at the weigh scale. When he 
is weighing coal, however, he may overlook what is 
going on below, so a signal bell is provided in the weigh 
house which may be sounded at the will of the barge 
loader by means of a signal line and hand push button. 
In this same control station buttons for the main or 
stcrage and river-tipple conveyor are installed as well 
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as for the main storage feeder panel to which reference 
already has been made. 

This highly flexible system of coal storage and han- 
dling, the practicability of which is made possible by 
the electrical layout, enables the Central Coal Mining 
Co. to combat to a remarkable degree the seasonal char- 
acter of the industry of which it forms a part. Similar 
or at least comparable layouts could doubtless be 
installed to advantage by other coal operators. 


Nine Killed and Three Injured When Windy 
Shot Explodes Marietta Mine 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


NE of the most disastrous mine explosions within 

recent years within the entire Tug River field 
of Kentucky and West Virginia occurred at 4 p.m. on 
Feb. 7, when the mine of the Marietta Coal Co., 
situated near the mining town of Peg, Pike County, 
Kentucky, on Pond Creek, about twelve miles out of 
Williamson, W. Va., and near Stone, Ky., blew up and 
snuffed out the lives of nine men and seriously injured 
three others. 

The Marietta operation, which is controlled by the 
Deegans interests of Huntington, W. Va., is located on 
the Williamson and Pond Creek Division of the Norfolk 
& Western R.R. The mine, a small one, employing some 
twenty men and producing in the neighborhood of 200 
tons daily in two shifts, is developing a small acreage 
of the Pond Creek seam of coal. It is not electrified, 
and mining operations have been carried on in a small 
way since the plant was first opened. 

The Pond Creek seam is not considered gaseous, and 
open lights are used at all the operations on the creek. 
The explosion took place as the day crew was preparing 
to leave the mine. Only twelve men were inside when 
the accident happened, the three men who were injured 
being near the entrance when the blast let go; otherwise 
perhaps every one of those within would have been 
killed. 

The blast occurred late in the afternoon when the 
men started shooting the coal in the various working 
places preparatory to the entrance of the night loaders. 
As the mine employs no cutting machinery of any kind 
and the coal is shot off the solid it is quite possible 
that a blown-out, or windy, shot precipitated a dust 
explosion. ; 

The interior of the mine, to which access is gained 
through a drift opening, was badly damaged, practically 
all timbers, rails and cars being swept clear of the path 
of the expanding wave. Volunteer mine-rescue crews, 
with apparatus borrowed from nearby and larger 
operations, entered the workings shortly after the explo- 
sion and soon succeeded in removing all of the dead 
and living. 

This is the second explosion on Pond Creek within 
the last four months. On Oct. 17 the Black Diamond 
mine, near the mouth of Pond Creek, exploded and 
killed Joseph Gooslin and Otis Bracher. That blast, 
like that at the Marietta mine, was ascribed to an 
improperly charged “solid shot’ which ignited coal 
dust. The findings and recommendations of the Ken- 
tucky Department of Mines will be awaited with con- 
siderable interest by the smaller operators in the 
district. It is probable that severe restrictive legisla- 
tion will be enacted to make such accidents less 
frequent. 
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BRIQUETTING PLANT OF PORT SANTLEY NUKOL CO., ON NORTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Ontario Establishes Another Plant for Briquetting 
Anthracite Fines with Crude-Oil Residuum 


Methods of Drying Coal, Receiving Binder and Intimately Mixing It 
with the Coal—Steam Size Anthracite Brought to Plant in Summer 
to Avoid Freezing Difficulties—New System of Cooling Briquets 


By J. B. MCGRAW 
Newark, N. J. 


Co., located in Toronto, Ont., began operations on 

Jan. 1, 1920. As from the beginning the demand 
for its product far exceeded the capacity of the equip- 
ment, it was at once apparent that additional plants 
would have to be built. 

After a careful study of the market situation it was 
decided to place the second plant in the western part 
of the province. Next came the question of definite 
location and the selection of a site. Bearing in mind 
the importance of transportation facilities and an ade- 
quate storage space for raw coal, a 5-acre plot finally 
was selected at Port Stanley. 

Port Stanley is situated on the shore of Lake Erie, 
which will afford the raw materials excellent water- 
shipping facilities. Its location also will permit the 
shipment of a considerable tonnage of briquets at the 
low freight rates obtainable by water to points on the 
Ontario shore. The site selected also is provided with 
facilities for rail transportation by way of the London 
& Port Stanley R.R., the main line of which extends 
along one side of the property. A spur has been run in 
and branch sidings laid so as to permit easy movement 
of incoming raw materials and outgoing briquets. This 
road serves as a feeder to four of the principal rail- 
roads of Canada: namely, the Grand Trunk, Canadian 
Pacific, Michigan Central and Pere Marquette; thus the 


[. initial briquetting plant of the Nukol Fuel 


*Port Stanley is a few miles from London, Ont., and lies midway 
between Detroit and Toronto, at which latter city is another 
briquetting plant of somewhat similar construction. 


plant readily will be able to distribute its product to 
all parts of the province. 

A subsidiary to the parent company, known as the 
Port Stanley Nukol Co., was organized and contracts 
executed with the General Briquetting Co., of New 
York, for the design and construction of the plant and 
the right to use the Dutch process of briquet manufac- 
ture. The plant is designed for a capacity of 15 tons 
per hour and thus by double-shift operation can produce 
300 tons per day. 

In briquetting the selection of a suitable raw coal is 
of paramount importance. To meet the exacting re- 
quirements of the trade a briquet must be equal, if not 
superior, in fuel value to coal of the same size. It must 
therefore be made of a raw material containing a mini- 
mum of ash; as a rule not over 15 per cent. An 
abundant source of such material is found in the river- 
washed coals of Pennsylvania, and the company has 
options upon a large supply. 

To avoid the difficulties incident to the transportation 
of the raw coal in freezing weather a reserve of 
approximately 30,000 tons will be stored during the 
warm months for the winter’s operation. This coal will 
be unloaded from cars or barges by a locomotive crane 
fitted with a grab bucket. It will be stocked in a 
rectangular pile adjacent to the plant. The crane also 
will serve as a locomotive for moving cars into and out 
of the plant to and from the main siding. 

Binder, which in this case is a residuum obtained in 
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the refining of crude oil, will be received at the plant 
in tank cars. A short spur track extends into the 
factory building, and here, in a space partitioned off 
for the purpose, the car will be housed until emptied. 
As the melting point is about 160 deg. F., the binder 
is hard at ordinary temperatures. 

When received the tank cars, which are equipped on 
the inside with pipe coils, will be connected to a source 
of steam supply. After the binder has been melted to a 
thin liquid it will be withdrawn by means of a rotary 
pump and delivered to one of three storage tanks, each 
of which is 12 ft. in diameter by 10 ft. deep. They are 
built up of sections of heavy galvanized steel and have 
a combined capacity of 26,000 gallons. 

At the bottom of each tank is a nest of 2-in. steam 
coils, by means of which the binder can be kept always 
hot and liquid. By a simple arrangement of steam- 
jacketed pipes and valves in conjunction with the rotary 
pump, the binder can be delivered directly from:.the 
car to any individual tank and an operating supply 
simultaneously maintained at the mixer. This obviates 
delay in unloading tank cars and at the same time makes 
only one pump necessary. The binder, being an oil prod- 
uct, has a high fuel value in itself, the proportion used 
adding more than 1,000 B.t.u. to the finished briquets. 

Operation of the plant may be divided into five 
distinct phases: (1) Handling and drying of raw coal; 
(2) introduction of the binder and preliminary prepara- 
tion of the briquetting mixture; (3) final preparation 
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PRESS FOR MAKING 4-0Z. EGGET BRIQUETS 


Double rolls, 33 in. in diameter with 13-in. faces, make 368 
briquets at each revolution, or, 15 tons of product per hour. The 
rolls work two ten-hour shifts, making 300 tons per day. Hach 
briquet is subjected to a pressure of from 13% to 2 tons per square 
inch. 
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of the mixture by mastication; (4) molding and press- 
ing the mixture into briquets; (5) cooling the briquets 
and delivering them to the storage bunker. 

Raw coal will be taken into the plant through a track 
hopper equipped with an endless steel apron conveyor. 
This discharges to a bucket elevator, which delivers into 
a wooden bin situated above the drier. Incoming coal, 
when desired, can thus be delivered from cars directly 
to the plant without going to the stockpile. Fuel coal 
for the drier and boiler plant may be handled in the 
same manner. A bypass chute from the top of the 
elevator delivers this fuel directly to a large bunker 
situated in front of the furnaces. 

To reclaim coal from the stockpile a special self- 
dumping hopper-bottom car will be used that will be 
filled by the locomotive crane and by it placed over the 
track hopper. This car will hold about 50 tons and 
can be emptied in Jess than an hour. As the capatity of 
the plant is 15 tons per hour, this arrangement gives | 
a leeway of two hours for filling and moving the car. 
In the meantime the crane may be employed in unload- 
ing other cars or in shifting empties to be filled with, 
briquets. To make this arrangement complete, the bin 
above the drier was built of such size as to hold 50 tons, 
or a three hours’ supply for the plant. 


REDUCES MOISTURE CONTENT 80 PER CENT 


Because of the washing process through which it has 
passed, the fine raw coal when received at the plant 
will still carry 10 to 12 per cent of moisture. To be 
suitable for briquetting, the coal must have its moisture 
content reduced by drying to about 2 per cent. A drier 
of the single-shell rotating type, 6 ft. in diameter and 
40 ft. long, is employed for this work. The receiving 
end projects into a Dutch-oven type of furnace located 
directly beneath the wet-coal bin. The coal is delivered 
to the drier from the bin in a measured flow by means 
of an apron conveyor and a cast-iron chute, passing 
through the roof of the furnace. The flow of coal is 
accurately controlled by means of an adjustable gate 
attached to the bin and operated in conjunction. with 
the conveyor. This insures that the drying will be uni- 
form and to any moisture percentage desired. 

The coal passes through the drier in contact with the 
hot gases and is delivered at the opposite end into a 
brick dust-chamber. A suction fan mounted on top of 
this chamber furnishes induced draft for the furnace 
and carries away the water vapor and spent gases. The 
dried coal is carried away by means of a spiral conveyor 
and bucket elevator and is delivered into a bin at. the 
top of the building. 

Beneath this bin is a pug mill, or paddle mixer. This 
device consists of a horizontal steel trough with a shaft 
extending throughout its entire length, to which is 
attached a series of blades or paddles. These are set 
at a certain angle with respect to the axis of the shaft 
and in rotating impart a positive forward motion to the 
material fed in at the receiving end. Coal is introduced 
into this machine in a uniform, measured flow by- an 
apron conveyor that forms the bottom of the bin. 

The binder, carefully measured in correct proportion 
to the coal by means of a specially designed needle 
valve, is introduced at this point. This is a highly im- 
portant part of the plant, and great care must be 
exercised by the attendant to maintain the correct pro- 
portions. Too little binder results in a weak briquet 
that will disintegrate on subsequent handling, and too 
much binder results in a soggy briquet produced at an 
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excessive cost. The stirring action of the paddle mixer 
gives a preliminary mixing to the materials preparatory 
to fluxing, which is the next step in the operation. 

The fluxer is a vertical cylindrical steel tank 40 in. in 
diameter and 6 ft. deep mounted on a cast-iron base. A 
shaft within this container carries a series of radial 
arms and rotates at a uniform speed. Stationary arms 
attached to the inner surface of the tank project toward 
the center. The partly mixed material is dropped into 
the fluxer from the paddle mixer. Here the ingredients 
are further mixed, or, as it is termed, fluxed, in the 
presence of steam, which is admitted through openings 
in the bottom of the tank. This serves to moisten the 
mixture, or flux, as it is now called, and gives it a 
peculiar’ plasticity that facilitates the final mixing, or 
mastication. .The flux is delivered directly into the 
masticator in a continuous stream, an adjustable gate 
regulating the flow at a rate that synchronizes with 
the delivery of the material into the fluxer. 


FLuUx IS KNEADED WITH COAL IN MASTICATOR 


The next, and most important step in the operation 
of briquet manufacture is the mastication of the flux. 
The masticator is.a ponderous Chilean mill, or arrastre. 
It consists of a heavy cast-iron bed securely bolted to a 
massive concrete foundation, two A-shaped standards 
mounted on the bed carrying the steel framework that 
supports. the drive gearing and two huge cast-iron rolls, 
each weighing several tons, arranged to chase around 
the bed at eighteen turns per minute. The flux is fed in 
at the outer edge of the bed and is gradually moved over 
by a series of adjustable plows to the center, where it 
is discharged. . 

Meanwhile the heavy rolls repeatedly passing over the 
fluxed material grind and masticate it to such an extent 
that the coal and binder are intimately mixed. In fact, 
the binder is literally ground into the coal, and the 
material has been changed into a practically homoge- 
neous mass. 

The value of this treatment can hardly be exag- 
gerated. Without it the briquet would be a mere mix- 
ture of comparatively large coal particles partly coated 
with the binding substance unless an excessive propor- 
tion of binder has been used. It would consequently 
lack cohesion and be extremely susceptible to breakage 
and weathering. A briquet made from masticated mate- 
rial has a firm, dense structure with a hard shell-like 
surface. It is impervious to moisture, resists weather- 
ing and may be handled with practically no breakage. 


PADDLE CONVEYOR BREAKS UP CAKED MATERIAL 


Under the masticator is a conveying device, similar 
in design to the paddle mixer previously described. This 
receives the masticated flux, reduces any caking which 
may have resulted from the heavy pressure of the 
rolls and delivers it to a bucket elevator that carries it 
to the press. 

The press is of the so-called Belgian roll type, now 
quite familiar to the industry. The rolls in this case 
are double, 33 in. in diameter and have 13-in. faces. 
Each has four rows of pocket molds in staggered forma- 
tion, 46 molds to the row. Thus a total of 368 briquets 
are made per revolution. These are of egget shape, each 
weighing about 4 oz. 

Superimposed on the press is a feed box consisting 
of a vertical cylinder about 18 in. deep with adjustable 
openings in its bottom. Rotating arms force the flux 
through these openings, maintaining a constant flow 
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to the rolls. The briquets are formed under a pressure 
of 3,000 to 4,000 lb. per square inch. 

Dropping from the press the briquets fall directly 
into a bucket elevator, which carries them to a rotating 
cylindrical screen. The peculiar shape and arrangement 
of the molds cause a small quantity of material to 
adhere to each briquet in the shape of a rough edge or 
fin. The tumbling action of the screen removes this 
material and also eliminates occasional weak or imper- 
fect briquets. This waste is returned directly to the 
masticator to be reworked. 

Material to be briquetted passes through the press 
in a heated state, usually at 125 to 140 deg. F., and 
though the briquets at this temperature are strong 
enough to withstand the action of the elevator and 
screen, they are still so plastic that they would crush 
under the imposed weight of piling in a car or bin. 
It is necessary therefore that they be thoroughly cooled. 

In the ordinary plant the briquets are cooled either 
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DEVICE FOR COOLING AND HARDENING 
BRIQUETS 


Air is forced into the tower down which the briquets slowly 
fall, being deflected by plates. The plates on the inner chimney 
are perforated and the air thus comes in close contact with the 
moving briquets, which on entering the tower at the top are almost 
at the temperature at which they leave the briquet press, which is 
between 125 and 140 deg. F 
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by immersion in water or by carrying them in a thin 
layer on an endless chain or belt conveyor exposed to 
the atmosphere for a sufficient length of time to reduce 
their temperature to the desired point. At this in- 
stallation, however, water cooling was not attempted 
because difficulties would inevitably be encountered in 
freezing weather. Briquets of the size of these give 
up their heat slowly and a conveyor long enough to cool 
them would be unduly expensive. 

A new type of air cooler, Fig. 2, which I designed 
several years ago, was adopted as being best suited to 
this plant. This device consists of a vertical steel 
tank 15 ft. in diameter and of equal depth. It is mounted 
on a concrete base. Extending through the center of 
the tank is an interior tower, or pipe of large diameter, 
which serves to conduct and distribute the cooling air. 

Forming the top of the inner pipe and extending 
beyond its periphery is a cone the projected area of 
which is about half the area of the main tank. In 
order to give the briquets an inclined descent and at 
the same time break up the mass into sections of small 
area, keeping the individual briquets in motion rela- 
tive to each other, a series of plates, or cones, are 
provided, so arranged that the briquets pass over first 
one and then the other as they move downward through 
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the apparatus. These deflecting plates are placed alter- 
nately on the interior pipe and the exterior casing. 

A funnel-shaped plate, attached to the exterior casing 
about 3 ft. from its lower edge and converging in the 
center with an opening for discharging the briquets, 
forms the bottom of the tank. The interior pipe is 
supported from this plate by four hollow legs. The 
annular space beneath the bottom plate is sealed and 
serves as a conduit for the air. 

The required volume of air for cooling is supplied 
by a large fan connected to this annular conduit. From 
this chamber the air goes through the hollow legs into 
the interior pipe. A series of gaps, or openings, allows 
it to escape at points beneath the interior deflecting 
plates. These are perforated with many small holes, 
so that the air passes directly through the mass of 
briquets, absorbing their heat and finally escaping 
through vents in the outer casing to the atmosphere. 
The fan develops a pressure of about 1 oz. per square 
inch and maintains a constant circulation of air 
throughout the entire tank. 

The briquets are received at the center of the cone 
top. In operation the tank is kept full, the discharge 
being controlled in accord with the input. The tank 
will hold fifteen tons, or an hour’s output of the plant, 
and the briquets will thus be subjected to the cooling 
action of the air for this same period. 

From the cooler the briquets are taken by an apron 
conveyor and thence by a bucket elevator and belt to 
the storage bin, or pocket. This is of wood-frame con- 
struction 21 ft. wide, 60 ft. long and 25 ft. deep. It 
has a capacity of 500 tons. A scraper conveyor at the 
top receives the briquets and distributes them through- 
out the length of the bin. Several so-called fish-ladder 
chutes under the conveyor extend to the bottom of the 
pocket. They lower the briquets by easy stages, thus 
avoiding the breakage that would be incurred by a 
direct drop. The briquets are drawn from the bottom 
and loaded on one side of the bin into cars for ship- 
ment or on the opposite side into trucks for local 
delivery. 


-PLANT Must RUN STEADILY WHEN STARTED 


Steam power is employed for driving this plant. In 
the preliminary plan provision was made to use elec- 
tricity, but upon investigation it was found that the 
local power company was so overloaded that it could 
give no assurance of an adequate or continuous energy 
supply. When once started a briquetting plant should 
be operated without any interruption; therefore it was 
decided to take no chances with uncertain power. 

Steam is supplied by two 150-hp. horizontal return- 
tubular boilers. These are equipped with the usual 
auxiliaries, including a Cochrane feed-water heater, 
utilizing the exhaust from the engine. Forced draft is 
supplied by a steel-plate conoidal type of fan. 

A single-cylinder 22 x 48-in. Corliss engine has been 
installed. Power is transmitted to two main-line shafts 
through an “American” rope drive, Jupiter brand “Dur- 
able” wire transmission rope being used. This is a 
rope of special construction, being made up of steel 
strands, each covered with a specially prepared hemp 
marline. It combines the strength of steel with the 
flexibility of manila. It is particularly suitable in this 
case because the space available is hardly sufficient to 
permit the transmission of power by ordinary belting. 

The completion of this plant marks a long step 
forward in the development of an industry that un- 
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doubtedly will have extended use in the Dominion. 
The middle eastern secticn, including the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, is the most populous of the entire 
country, yet is a region entirely devoid of coal resources. 
Anthracite is burned almost exclusively for household 
use and the supply is generally insufficient to satisfy 
the market, particularly during the winter months, when 
the demand is greatest and transportation facilities are 
at their worst. The establishment of each additional 
plant such as this contributes a measure of relief to this 
situation, and the briquetting industry of Canada should 
enjoy a rapid and healthy growth. 


An Experience with Spraying Water on the 
Cutter Bar of a Mining Machine 


BY JOHN CRAWFORD* 


ECENTLY, after completing my inspection of one of 
the large coal mines of Utah,_I was resting in the 
foreman’s cabin when a machine man entered who was 
just going on shift. He was breathing with difficulty 
and I remarked that the hill up which he had climbed 
appeared to be hard on him and that he must be get- 
ting old. He replied: ‘““Anybody will get old if they stay 
with a mining machine. I am so filled up with bugdust 
that I have scarcely any room left to breathe through. 
Mr. Crawford,” he continued, “if you could get us a 
sprinkling hose, so we could sprinkle water on the left 
side of the cutter bar, you would be surprised at the 
effect that it would have on the dust.” 

Just then some other machine men came into the cabin 
and I questioned them regarding their experience with 
the spraying of water on cutter bars. They all con- 
firmed what the first man had said. 

In less than a minute after we had applied water 
to a cutter bar we could see and feel a remarkable 
change for the better. By the time the cut was 
within three feet of the left rib of the room the 
place was cool and the air clear. When the machine 
got to this point the hose became too short to reach the 
cutter bar, and while cutting the remaining three feet 
without water the air again became filled with dust. 

We then went to another part of the mine and found 
a machine just ready to cut the face of an entry. We 
had plenty of hose with us this time and connected it 
to the j-in. water line. This gave us an opportunity to 
observe the effect of water when it is applied as soon 
as the machine starts a run. A small stream was kept 
playing on the cutter bar all the time the machine was 
at work. When the cut was completed the face of the 
entry was as cool and free from dust as it was before 
the machine started. In both cases the water was ap- 
plied to the left side of the cutter bar. This is the side 
on which the bits travel back toward the machine. 

Every mine in Utah is required by law to have water | 
piped into every working place that is not naturally 
wet. This makes it easy to get water to the coal cutters. 
The allaying of dust is not only beneficial to the 
machinemen, thus keeping desirable men on the job, but 
it also is advantageous to the shotfirers who must inspect 
the place after shooting, also to the miner who must of 
necessity load out the bugdust and who prefers damp- 
ened dust to dust that fills his lungs with foreign sub- 
stances. Furthermore no dry dust is thrown into the 
air when the shots are fired, and the danger of a dust 
explosion is greatly reduced. 





*Coal-mine inspector for the Industrial Commission of Utah. 
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Hoisting, Ventilation and Coal Extraction Symposia 
Are Outstanding Features of Institute Meeting 


the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 

lurgical Engineers. There is no longer any 
attempt to treat all subjects with equal attention—or 
should it be termed equal shallowness?—but the aim 
seems now rather to concentrate on some few worth- 
while subjects and get down to the marrow of them by 
hunting the information wherever it may be found and 
definitely deciding just where research is needed. 

Perhaps it might have been well if the institute, 
whenever the members arrived at “No thoroughfare” 
signs on their journeyings, had suggested by resolution 
to those national bureaus which are always asking for 
guidance just what roads to efficient operation they 
would like paved and curbed for their use and con- 
venience. Thus it was clearly evident that the Bureau 
of Mines would confer a boon on the mining industry 
if it would inquire into the life and efficiency of wire 
rope and continue its investigation into the coefficients 
of friction of the air in mine passages. But no resolu- 
tion was passed to turn the aspiration into a concrete 
suggestion. 

The one hundred and twenty-fifth meeting of the 
A. I. M. E. was held in the Engineering Societies’ 
Building, in New York City, Feb. 20-23, about 1,300 
persons attending. The morning of the first day was 
devoted to committee meetings, one on ground move- 
ment and subsidence and one on drill steel. 
proposes to make thorough inquiry into the effect of 
mining on surface measures, and it may clear up at last 
the extremely loose thinking on this subject which has 
been for years, and even now is, indulged in. The basis 
of fact is now provided, but even without it one is 
amazed to find that theory has blundered so blindly 
and wandered so far and long. 

After lunch a symposium on wire ropes and hoisting, 
treated elsewhere in this number, was well attended by 
operating and safety engineers. The mining session, 
however, had nothing for coal-mining men. 

In the evening the members met at a smoker. The 
Western Electric Co. had installed an audiphone which 
gave exhibitions of its power to transmit music over 
long distances. Vaudeville of the Alkali Ike variety, 
with a bar-room background, entertained the guests. 
Witty limericks written by Institute members were 
flashed on the screen and they with community sing- 
ing helped to round out a pleasant evening. 

The technical sessions of the morning were preceded 
by the annual business meeting, at which it was an- 
nounced that Arthur S. Dwight was elected president; 
A. R. Ledoux and J. V. W. Reynders, vice presidents, 
and Charles F. Rand, George D. Barron, W. H. Bassett, 
William Kelly and Thomas B. Stearns, directors. Later 
at a directors’ meeting Mr. Reynders was elected first 
vice-president and Mr. Rand treasurer. 

The total membership numbers 10,205, of which 19 
are honorary, 7,909 full members, 951 associates, and 
1,326 junior associates. During 1921 1,284 were added 
to the institute and 402 resigned, died or were suspended 
for non-payment of dues. Receipts during the year 
were $198,846.56 and expenditures $157,743.04, leaving 
a balance $41,103.52. Unfortunately, the publishing of 
Mining and Metallurgy, if regarded as a free service 
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to members, involved the A. I. M. E. in a loss of 
$8,684.96, the advertising, of course, being by no means 
clear gain. In fact 50 per cent and over of the adver- 
tising income was spent in printing and in selling space. 

Later in the morning the safety session met to discuss 
ventilation. Its deliberations will be reported in a 
special article which will appear in this issue. The 
mining session considered a paper presented by Charles 
E. Stuart on storage-battery locomotives. As this was 
published in the issue of Feb. 16, pp. 276-282, and the 
discussion will appear in a separate article, nothing 
more need be said regarding this session, it being 
largely devoted to metal mining. 

On Wednesday, Feb. 22, a mining session was held 
under the chairmanship of Howard N. Eavenson. At 
this session most of the coal papers were presented. 
The proceedings of this meeting will be reported next 
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week in an article devoted to that purpose. A safety 
session also was held, at which papers were presented 
by C. W. Goodale, J. L. Boardman, C. D. Woodward and 
c. A. Allen. After lunch a joint meeting was held with 
the Mining and Metallurgical Society, at which Pope 
Yeatman, W. R. Ingalls and Edwin Ludlow delivered 
addresses. ei 

In the evening a banquet and dance was held at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, the toastmaster being George Otis 
Smith and the two speechmakers Edwin Ludlow and 
Arthur S. Dwight. The place list showed that 631 
were in attendance. The following day the members 
visited by special train several plants between New 
York and Perth Amboy, the Crucible Steel Plant at 
Harrison, N. J., the Bayway plant of the Standard Oil 
Co., the Chrome plant of the U. S. Metals Refining 
Co., the roofing plant of the Barber Asphalt Paving 
Co., the cable-fabricating plant of the Standard Under- 
ground Cable Co., and the copper-refining plant of the 
Raritan Copper Co., the associated industries of Perth 
Amboy furnishing lunch at the Y. M. C. A. in that city. 
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Institute Discusses Safety and Life of Hoisting Ropes 


Difficulties Where Rope Winds in Many Layers on. Small Drums— 


Factors of Safety—Great Accelerations 


Accidents and Their Cure—Can 


NDER the joint chairmanship of H. F. Lunt and 
| | B. F. Tillson, and the joint auspices of the 

“American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers and the National Safety Council, a safety 
session was held on Feb. 20 to discuss “Wire Ropes 
and Hoisting,” the first paper being read by W. B. 
Daly on behalf of W. N. Tanner and F. C. Jaccard, 
_ who were unable to be present. It related to rope hoist- 
_ing and safety in hoisting at the Butte mines. These 
operations, being by no means new, have certain in- 
herent defects, as indeed the paper well recognized, 


but the methods adopted to meet the difficulties are only ,. 


the more ‘valuable and suggestive to those who have 
to meet ‘similar conditions from which there is no ready 
escape. — 

The authors said that flat ropes from 4 x 734 in. to 
2 x 43 in. were being discarded in favor of round ropes 
because of the' loss of alignment at some of the shafts. 
Other’ difficulties are drums of only 12-ft. diameter for 
13-in’ rope and 6-ft. for 14-, 14- and 1-in. rope. The 
ropes are wound on the drums in from two to four 
layers... These ropes are special.-““Blue Center” steel 
ropes, either regular or lang lay, and are fastened to 
the cages by clamps. On the smaller drums approxi- 
mately one-half of the first layer remains on the drums 
at all times, in order to insure the rope reeving prop- 
erly, this: portion being tapped into place by a light 
hammer while the rope is being installed, thus prepar- 
ing a perfect helical surface for the reeving of the 
second and succeeding layers. 

With 6-ft. drums the general practice is to allow one- 
half of the first layer of rope to remain on the drum at 
all times, for, because of the peculiarities of round- 
wire rope, this part of the first layer will not wind 
uniformly when hoisting the load. The first layer must 
wind uniformly on the drum, as, with the straight-faced 
drum, the first layer of rope must form the grooves for 
the succeeding layer, and these grooves must be uniform 
to guide the succeeding layers into their proper position 
across the drum face. 


Big FLEET ANGLE MAKES ROPES INTERLOCK 


On installations using small smooth-faced drums and 
where the fleet angle is severe, ropes have a tendency 
to interlock when winding on the drum. This, together 
with the smaller diameter occasioned by the elongation 
of the rope under load, causes the groove made by the 
first layer of rope to be slightly less in pitch than the 
diameter of the rope. This causes the second and suc- 
ceeding layers to be pinched together, with pronounced 
abrasion of the rope in service. 

When installing a new rope on a smooth-faced drum 
it must be started so that it will wind on the drum in 
a true helix. To accomplish this a starting piece must 
be introduced at the flange where the rope is attached. 
For this purpose a manila-rope starting piece was used, 
but it was found impossible to fit this manila rope on 
the drum so that it would cause the rope to reeve in a 
true helix. Now all drums are equipped with a steel 
starting piece machined to exact form. This starting 


, Sheave wheel. 


in Coal Shafts—Shaft 
Ropes Be Tested by Electricity? 


piece extends completely around the drum and gives 
satisfactory results. 

In the discussion Mr. Daly said that the speed for 
hoisting rock was 2,000 ft. per minute and that the 
Lilly safety gear was used, which he said slowed the 
hoist down without needless jolt. Mr. Daly said that 
the only danger was that, after the cage had come 
slowly to the dump level, the engineer might forget 
to reverse and on starting might pull the cage into the 
In this case, however, the speed attained 
in the short distance traversed was not such as to result 
in ey damage. 

. Colburn, of the Bureau of Mines and National 
ee Council, wanted to know if the detaching hook 
was used as well as the Lilly safety gear, and was told 
that it was not. Rudolph Kudlich, of. the Bureau of 
Mines, said that the Welch overwind device as now 
modified not only gave slow stopping but also provided 
against starting on the reverse. 


WHY USE SMALL DRUMS AND MANY ROPE LAYERS? 


Robert Peale, professor of mining, School of Mines 
of Columbia University, asked why large drums re- 
quiring only a single layer of rope were not used in the 
Butte district, as they were, for instance, in the Lake 
region, and why small cast-iron sheaves were used 
instead of large bicycle-type sheaves of 12- to 14-ft. 
diameter. Mr. Daly replied that the equipment used 
had been installed many years ago and space around the 
shafts prevented changes in drums. 

Graham Bright said that the large rope hoist with 
a 30-ft. drum was excessively expensive and that the 
smaller drums revolving at higher rotational speeds 
were better suited to electric equipment. 

R. M. Raymond, professor of mining engineering, 
School of Mines, Columbia University, then presented 
an interesting article on ‘Safety Practice in Hoisting 
Ropes.”” He stated that none of the state laws fixes 
a factor of safety, though the Canadian mining law 
stipulates a factor of safety of six in shafts less than 
2,000 ft. deep, and in shafts 2,000 to 3,000 ft. not less 
than five. The South African commission has shown 
that shocks due to changes in velocity are dangerous 
only to short lengths of rope. The New South Wales 
mining law requires that a rope shall be tested before 
use and in hoisting mineral have a factor of safety of 
eight, and in hoisting men, of ten. 

The factors of safety recommended by the committee 
framed to suggest a model metal-mining law for the 


United States will be found in Table I. 
TABLE I. FACTORS OF SAFETY RECOMMENDED FOR 
HOISTING ROPES. 


Minimum Pércentage 


Minimum Safety Factor¥™@ Reduction When 

Length of Rope Safety Factor At Time Rope¥Is Rope Is 

in Feet for New Rope Discarded g Discarded 
S00 oriless...1o7 eee 8 6.4 20.0 
500 to 1,000......... 7 5.8 17.0 
1,000 to 2,000........ 6 5.0 16.5 
2,000:to) 3,000) eee 2 4.3 14.0 
3,000 and over.. 3.6 10.0 


Another table eGo the rates of acceleration in vari- 
ous mines and the length of haul. It is interesting to 





| 
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note that the acceleration in a coal-mine shaft exceeds 
that in all the mines with which it is compared. Prof. 
Raymond’s table has been rearranged in Table II with 
the idea of listing the items according to the accelera- 
tion speed. 


TABLE II. HOIST ACCELERATIONS IN V ee MINES. 
ao Le 
3 =" me 22 58 
MP O45 2 a a 
ae me gi viggo'Sos 
= es +35 os 
si "BiG bute Sue 
- o of & 
os od SH oO a 
oo 6M Kg Si eo ee 
2 Si hic? Co ce wee 
E SS gma Bh BA BS 
Plant 7a Saar: <Q & 
Old Ben Coal Corporation......... Vertical 475 23,600 012.00 2150 tS 
Great Boulder Prop., Boulder, W. A. Vertical 2,000 2,000 5.85 95 6 
Calumet & aches ae , Warren, Ariz. Vertical’ )+1,500°9't,600.. ° 5233570755 
Sulphide mops N , Australia... Vertical 629'923,050 945100, 0 0male 
vee ee opper ‘Co., Clarkdale, 
Ome tease: «ay pe B 0 Sa ss arei erate Vertical 850 2,000 4.70 i15 10 
N. ar en @o.. Franklin, N.J....... Inclined SHiPUe CANIN | ces ne ey Liew lt: 
North Butte Co., Butte, Mont.. Vertical 3,600 2,700 2.53 400 17 
Copper Range Co., Painesdale, 
Mich.. Inclined 1,500 2,360 2.48 130 10 
International ‘N'ckel Co., ‘Creighton, 
Stat eto eee Inclined 1,600 1,100 2.33 260 15 
Repubii he, & Steel Co., Birming- 
on tet Piste? oe A ae Inclined 5,400 2,200 1.47 459 25 
Witharbee-Shernian Co., Mineville, 
IRIE Miecl oun 3 sii ian tart aia aa Inclined 1,000 1.200 1.33 150 15 


Though the length of hoist in the Old Ben Coal Cor- 
poration’s shaft is the shortest recorded in Table II, the 
maximum hoisting speed in the mines listed is only 
exceeded by that at a mine located in New South Wales, 
Australia. 

James F. Howe, wire and rope engineer, American 


Steel & Wire Co., then presented a paper on the “Use 


of Wire Rope in Mining Operations.” He said that the 
objection to lang-lay rope was that so few could splice 
it. That was not an objection in a shaft, for the shaft 
rope should never be spliced. The lang-lay rope is more 
than usually desirable where the rope drags or rubs, 
as frequently occurs on an incline or on a more or less 
level haulage road or where several layers of rope are 
used on a drum. A new lang-lay rope, composed of the 
same number, size and strength of wires, is from 
4 to 8 per cent stronger on an actual breaking test than 
a regular-lay rope. 

A newly made rope will never show as much strength 
as one that has been in use for a few days under normal 
load. The strands in service embed themselves into 
the hemp center in the manner in which they are to 
work and in the first 30 days the rope will stretch 
about 1 per cent. A test of such a rope after, say, 30 
days of operation will invariably show a higher ten- 
sional strength than in the original test. This gain in 
strength may amount to nearly 10 per cent. Some ropes 
that have been condemned have shown, on actual test, 
tensional strength in excess of their original strengths, 
even with several broken wires in the section being 
tested, substantiating the fact that the strength of a 
rope increases somewhat after the rope is put into 
service. 

The author carefully discussed the various causes 
aging rope—exterior wear, breakage of individual wires, 
corrosion by acid water, alkali water or electrolysis, by 
loss of elasticity, by fatigue in the metal of which the 
wires are composed, by regular or reverse bending, by 
load variations resulting from shocks due to starting 
and stopping by overloading and by torsion at or near 
attachments. 

He pointed out that three or four wires broken in 
one spot were a far more dangerous indication than 
twice that number spaced 2 or 8 ft. apart, even if in 
the same strand. The whole question of the strength 
remaining in a rope with broken strands simmers down 
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to the query: Are the breaks in the wires so distributed 
as to make the failure of the rope likely or unlikely? 
However, when one wire breaks those on either side 
are apt to become displaced and break in consequence, 
so that when wires begin to break, the rope will bear 
close inspection, for otherwise it may become danger- 
ously weak. 

Four or five broken wires in one place in a rope strand 
leave the rope unsymmetrical and in case of a shock or 
surge of load that strand may give way and necessitate 
the immediate removal of the rope. A rusty rope is 
stiff and the wires break quickly as they become 
cemented together by rust. The only remedy is to have 
the ropes well lubricated. No chances should be taken 
with a corroded rope; it is stiff, inelastic and potentially 
dangerous. 


EVERY COMPANY HAS ITS OWN DISCARDING RULES 


Aside from the number of wires broken and their dis- 
tribution and the reduction in diameter, ropes may be 
discarded after a certain number of tons hoisted or 
handled, a certain number of trips made, a certain 
period of service or a definite number of miles traveled. 
It is clear that in the idle time of a rope it is by no 
means free from injury, for corrosion usually is more 
active then than when the rope is working. A well- 
chosen composite factor based on length of service and 
work in service, however, probably will give the best 
results. 

Rudolf Kudlich, of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, then 
presented a paper on “Safety Devices for Mine Shafts,” 
in which a careful analysis was made of accidents in 
shafts and the means by which they can be prevented. 
Analyzing the causes of shaft accidents in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Illinois and Ohio in the ten years be- 
tween 1904 and 1913, he had found that 199 accidents 
to individuals out of 1,001 (19.9 per cent), or 192 
separate accidents out of 801 (24 per cent), were due to 
“falling down shafts,’ making this by far the leading 
cause of accident. 

This type of injury and death is readily avoided by 
the use of shaft gates. These should be placed as near 
the shaft as possible and should operate in a vertical 
rather than in a horizontal plane, both to reduce the 
space required and to eliminate the possibility that the 
closing of the gate will sweep men into the shaft. They 
should be at least 5 ft. and preferably 6 ft. high to 
prevent men leaning or looking over them and should be 
strong and well braced. Springs or other cushions 
should be provided to reduce the jar as much as possible. 


DEADLY RAIN FROM THE SELF-DUMPING CAGES 


Next in importance is the risk of being struck by 
objects falling down the shaft. As many as 145 acci- 
dents to individuals out of 1,001, or 14.5 per cent, have 
been so caused. These can be prevented by keeping 
objects from falling and by keeping the men from com- 
ing near the shaft where these objects are likely to 
fall. The more modern cage dumps are so designed that 
the car is carried some distance from the shaft before 
the actual dumping period commences, so that there is 
little likelihood that any coal will fall back into the 
shaft. 

The older cages dumped directly at the edge of the 
shaft and almost every car dumped was followed by 
a rain of coal down the shaft. Foreign objects falling 
into the shaft at the surface generally can be avoided 
by suitable fences and toe boards, but those falling 
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from timbers can be eliminated only by unfailing care 
on the part of shaft repair men and ins»e2ztors. 

The most successful remedy is to keep *he men at 
shaft landings out of the danger zone. This is quite 
possible by the use of automatic caging devices. They 
are of benefit in so many ways that it is difficult to 
understand why they are not more generaily installed. 
From the safety standpoint the automatic device elimi- 
nates entirely the need for men working directly at the 
shaft when hoisting coal. 

These devices usually reduce the number of men re- 
quired at the landing and reduce the work they are 
required to do, so that they are able to kee» the same 
pace during the entire shift. Except where a caging 
crew has worked together so long that the men co- 
ordinate like parts of a machine it usually happens 
that the speed of caging is considerably increased by 
the use of caging devices. 


OVERWINDING THIRD IN SHAFT-ACCIDENT LIST 


The class of shaft accidents which is as much feared, 
perhaps, as any is overwinding. It comes only third, 
however, in the number of individual accidents and as 
it involves several men where it occurs, it comes seventh 
in a list of accidents when tabulated without regard to 
the number of men involved in any one accident. Mr. 
Kudlich described several of the preventive devices 
without detailing any one in particular. 

He stated that the equipment against overwinding, 
if desired, can be fitted with other devices by which a 
low speed limit is set when hoisting men, and when the 
surface landing instead of the dump level is made the 
terminal point of the hoist. This attachment must be 
made operative by the engineer, but as a check on him 
a signal light at each shaft landing automatically indi- 
cates whether it has been set. 

A substantial bar or bolt slipped through a hole 
bored in a shaft guide a short distance above the entry 
level will prevent the cage descending to the landing 
when men are in the sump, but, as Mr. Kudlich shows, 
this would not have prevented all the 105 accidents 
caused in the states mentioned in the decade between 
1904 and 1918, men being killed while crossing the sump 
instead of going round by the passageway, by falling 
or slipping into the sump while caging cars or by being 
pushed or falling while trying to get on the cage to 
ascend the shaft. 


GATES RARELY PLACED ON COAL-SHAFT CAGES 


Pointing out the general use of cage gates in metal 
mines and their almost universal absence on the cages 
of coal-mine shafts, Mr. Kudlich said that the metal- 
mine cages being small and the number of men carried 
large, gates were the more necessary to prevent men 
being crowded off. The state laws in coal-mining states 
limiting the number on a cage to ten or twelve acted as 
a safeguard but that they are not sufficient is proved 
by the fact that 179 were killed or injured by falling 
off the cage or being caught between the cage and the 
shaft timbers. 

The accidents were due to jostling or playing when 
riding on the cage or to attempting to get on or off the 
cage after the signal to hoist had been given. Bars 
and chains may assist in promoting safety in the hoist- 
ing, but they do not prevent men from trying to enter 
or leave the cage after it has been “rung away.” 

The danger in sinking, which may not be termed by 
some a mining hazard, because the work usually is done 
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by a contractor and: not by the mining company and 
because it is frequently not under the control of any 
mine inspector, consists largely in the crosshead or 
“billy,” a simple wooden frame traveling between guides 
which steady the rope and keep the bucket from swing- 
ing. The crosshead usually simply rests on clamps on 
the rope, so that the rope is free to pass through the 
crosshead if the latter is kept from descending. Should 
the crosshead stick on a lump of ice or a tight place in 
the guides it may be held back temporarily and then 
when the bucket has lowered many feet it may work it- 
self loose and fall, breaking the rope or attachment. 
For this possibility protection has been devised. A catch 
is introduced which automatically grips the rope and 
locks the crosshead and rope together, except when the 
former is resting on the stop locks at the foot of the 
guides and the grip on the rope is released. 

In mines where coal or other mineral is hoisted from 
several levels the cage may run into landing fans or 
keeps which the foot tenders have not removed or the 
engineer may forget to which landing he is to lower the 
cage. One large anthracite company has a movable 
mark on the indicator dial of the hoist which shows 
which level is being served at the time and it also has 
red and green lights on the target to indicate the posi- 
tion of the keeps at each landing. The landing keeps 
and car blocks at each level are interlocked, so that the 
keeps must be withdrawn to set the safety block protect- 
ing the shaft. 


SHAFT ROPES SELDOM BREAK WHEN HOISTING MEN 


The average mine worker dreads the breaking of a 
hoisting rope more than any other accident that may 
occur in a shaft, yet only four times in ten years in the 
states covered by Mr. Kudlich’s compilation did a rope 
break while men were being hoisted. Safety catches 
are not always reliable, especially if the rope breaks 
near the drum, in which case there is a degree of ten- 
sion on the rope and the catches are not effective or 
act only so as to slow down the fall of the cage. The 
rope usually breaks between the cage and head sheave, 
however, and in that case the catches should come into 
effective action. 

To render absolute protection under these conditions, 
some radical changes from the present mine-cage safety 
catches must be made. The elevator manufacturers 
have practically solved this problem, but their devices 
are more complicated than the mining man thinks are 
necessary—one or more additional ropes in each shaft 
are required and the entire operation depends on 
niceties of clearance, alignment and working fits that 
are difficult to maintain under the severe conditions 
existing in mine shafts. The office-building type of 
passenger elevator with metal guides, speed governor, 
etc., has been installed as a man hoist at mines, but in 
only a few instances. 

In commenting on these papers, H. F. Lunt, Commis- 
sioner of Mines of Colorado, said that while splicing 
of hoisting ropes was permitted in that state for the 
raising of minerals, the hoisting ropes by which men 
were raised must not be spliced. Mr. Howe recom- 
mended that ropes be not spliced when used in either 
shafts or steep slopes. 

Mr. Lunt asked if any investigations had been made 
into electrical tests of wire roping. He understood that 
parts of a rope which broke in service in one of the 
shafts of British Columbia had been tested in this man- 
ner, the corroded and broken wires resisting the passage 
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of the current. This seemed a possible way of testing 

ropes in service, for it revealed any weakening that 
might result from corrosion, severing of strands and 
reduction of area. 
_B. F. Tillson, general superintendent, New Jersey 
Zine Co., said that he would caution his hearers against 
the use of an internal drum for the purpose of taking 
up excess rope without absorbing any part of the space 
provided in the hoisting drum for that purpose. He 
had placed such a drum on one of his hoists and found 
the rope was soon nicked where it passed to the hoisting 
drum. As a result he was never able to use the extra 
rope he had provided. In reference to slope rollers he 
said he had used a soft rubber roller between two steel 
flanges and had found it quite desirable. Idlers with 
ball bearings he had found unsuitable. They spun so 
persistently after the rope had passed them that they 
were still spinning—and in the wrong direction—when 
the rope returned. 

In Mr. Tillson’s viewpoint the factor of safety was 
largely a factor of ignorance. He thought we had not 
explored the subject thoroughly or we would be using 
a smaller factor. Why not find the limits of variation 
in strength and the limits of starting stress and all the 
many factors which tend to shorten and destroy the 
rope’s life and then, having scientifically allowed for 
all ascertainable stresses, use a factor of safety far less 
large than with the rough-and-ready methods we are 
now obliged to adopt? 

He advocated also that the speed of hoisting planes 
be not limited arbitrarily. He believed a greater speed 
should be allowed where good tracks were provided. 
What is over-safe speed on a good road may be an 
extremely unsafe speed on one that is poorly laid and 
maintained. Why should good equipment have a handi- 


Fayette County Mining Institute Discusses 
Qualifications of Mine Superintendent 


HE Fayette County (W. Va.) Mining Institute held its 

regular monthly meeting Feb. 11 in the Y. M. C. A. 
building at Mt. Hope. This meeting was well attended. 
The following officers were elected: Thomas Donelson, 
president; Robert J. Holmes, secretary-treasurer; Robert 
Lilly, first vice-president; J. F. Hindson, second vice-presi- 
dent; L. Pepper, third vice-president; members of Execu- 
tive Board, Messrs. Albert Angus and J. S. Mason. 

John Mallabone served as president of this fast-growing 
institution for the years 1920 and 1921, during which time he 
never failed to present himself at the meetings, regardless 
of weather conditions. He served in his official capacity 
with exceptional efficiency and to the entire satisfaction 
of all. 

When taking the chair Thomas Donelson made a short 
address which was most favorably received. He commented 
upon his predecessor’s record and stated that he would 
endeavor to maintain the standard set and keep the institute 
growing. 

Among the subjects discussed were: What are the prin- 
cipal causes contributory to fires? interpretation of the 
latter part of Section 63 of the West Virginia Mining Law, 
and a system of mine inspection that would tend to prevent 
mine fires. 

A paper presented by R. G. Poff, and read by the secre- 
tary, entitled “Co-operation Comes Through Leadership,” 
stirred up more comment than the previous subjects men- 
tioned. It brought out pent-up feelings concerning unsatis- 
factory methods of employing men ignorant of mining 
and placing them in the position of mine superintendent 
to dictate to a foreman qualified and certified as competent 
by the State Board of Examiners. ~ 

One short extract from this paper is as follows: “Occupa- 
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cap placed on it equal to that placed on the poor 
equipment that the less progressive firms are installing? 
_ Mr. Tillson said that he had found that head sheaves 
in time became fluted and argued that this action sub- 
jected the ropes passing these flutings to torsion. The 
torsion is greatest near the end of the rope, the twist 
being carried backward to that end as the rope is pulled 
over the head sheave. This is why it was well to have 
a swivel coupling at the cage. 

Mr. Tillson further stated that before the war Mr. 
Burroughs, of the Bureau of Mines, was co-operating 
with the New Jersey Zinc Co. in an investigation of 
ropes. War conditions stopped the inquiry and after 
the war the condition of the industry made it advis- 
able not to resume an inquiry that had so large an 
element of scientific altruism. In this investigation 
the ability to test ropes electrically had been considered. 

Graham Bright asked if the factor of safety was based 
on the static stress on a straight rope or took into con- 


‘sideration the stresses resulting from acceleration, 


which might be equal to half the dead load. 

Rudolph Kudlich said that the Illinois operators in 
speeding up their hoists had been obliged to increase 
the diameters of their ropes considerably. Their 5- or 
6-ft. head sheaves were too small for the work required 
of them, lowering the actual factor of safety and short- 
ening the rope life. 

Robert Peale, professor of mining, School of Mines, 
Columbia University, said that, owing to the severity 
of the starting stress and the lack of elasticity in a 
short rope, the factor of safety for a rope in a short 
shaft should be greater than for a rope in a deep 
shaft. Furthermore there is the oscillation of the rope 
to consider, which is a more important factor where the 
free rope is short. 


tions of every kind present their own peculiar problems. 
One bone of contention in coal mining in most cases is 
the fact that the superintendent is not required by law to 
take an examination or hold a certificate of competency, 
as is the foreman under him. The certification of the mine 
superintendent would be a step forward. Weekly visits 
of the superintendent throughout the mine will do more good 
than all the office meetings ever held and will stimulate a 
better working spirit.” 

Papers for the next regular meeting, in March, to be 
presented by Messrs. Angus, Ward, Roncogline, Hindson 
and Holmes, all will be on different subjects. A committee 
of five was appointed to establish a mining library in con- 
nection with the institute and to get in touch with other 
organizations of a similar character for the exchange of 
papers and pamphlets. 

A friendly rivalry exists between the Fayette County 
Mining Institute and the Raleigh County Mining Institute 
for supremacy in membership. Thus far it is conceded 
that Fayette County has the lead, but the Raleigh County 
organization is making the race interesting. 





J. J. ForBES, CoAL-MINING ENGINEER of the Bureau of 
Mines, is collecting data for the preparation of a bulletin on 
sampling and analyses of Alabama coals. This bulletin will 
give information regarding the coals of the Birmingham 
district. One hundred and forty-nine face samples of coal 
have been taken in thirty-four mines in Alabama, represent- 
ing fourteen different coal beds. 





AT THE CENTRAL DIstRIicT STATION of the Bureau of 
Mines, Urbana, IIl., a study has been made of the inhibiting 
effect of finely divided fusain or mother coal on the coking 
property of Illinois coal. Coking tests were made on coal 
containing up to 10 per cent 200-mesh mother coal without 
any appreciable deleterious influence being shown. 











Book Reviews 





More Power for America 


MERICA is full of power—fairly bursting with it. 

That is her only defense for the prodigal way in which 
she has wasted her resources and is wasting them today. 
Coal is going, oil is half gone, and water power, vast as 
are its potentialities, is not the all-sufficient bulwark the 
overzealous have pictured. Yet 50 per cent of the power 
the country produces still effects an easy escape, while 
the power available in the earth’s crust is tapped with in- 
tolerable recklessness. But the country is beginning to 
realize vaguely that these things are so. That is the one 
relieving touch in this drab picture painted by C. G. 
Gilbert and J. E. Pogue in their new book, “America’s 
Power Resources” (Century Co.). 

The book is a sort of composite of the notable Smith- 
sonian Institution pamphlets these two men of vision and 
deep insight published after exhaustive researches. They 
have written an absorbing, popular story, tracing. the na- 
tion’s power resources back to geologic beginnings, de- 
scribing the efforts America makes to put those resources 
to work, the appalling losses suffered in the process and 
what the writers think should be done about it. 

These two trained observers find that our entire energy 
situation is unsound. Natural gas and oil producers are 
compelled to pump for dear life from the time they tap 
until they exhaust a deposit, all unmindful of the state 
of demand, for unless they do so, the well adjoining will 
suck out all the riches under their feet. Oil properties 
should be developed by whole regions, the authors believe; 
not by small units. The same sort of integration in soft- 
coal mining would be of vast benefit. With a broad basic 
plan to work on, the operators of mines would not merely 
take the “easy” coal, leaving half the deposit untouched 
and useless to mankind. Government restraint, the 
authors note, has prevented beneficial big-scale develop- 
ment such as has marked the progress of every other truly 
American industry. The authors hope, with Senator 
Kenyon, that coal will some day come to be regarded as 
a public utility, removed from the realm of destructive 
competition, and be subject to public oversight, thus gain- 
ing the advantage of co-operation and integration with the 
dangers of monopoly safeguarded by “proper governmental 
regulation.” 

They hold the theory that integrated coal mining under 
proper limitations will reduce waste both of coal and of 


the human element, stabilize production, adjust supply and 


demand, lessen transportation and hold the centers of coal 
production longer in their present spots, to the advantage 
of existing distribution of industrial activities. However, 
it cannot be expected to lower coal prices to the consumer, 
they explain. To effect that, far-reaching changes in coal 
utilization alone will meet the situation. The familiar 
George Otis Smith chart illustrating the fact that 1,924 
pounds of coal out of each ton is wasted during conversion 
into mechanical energy is evidence that there is pressing 
need for such changes. 

The new deal which the authors envision for the mining 
and consumption of coal would save, they calculate, more 
than a billion dollars a year in needless mining and trans- 
portation, besides adding to the value of products recov- 
ered from coal $280,000,000 in nitrogen, $300,000,000 in 
benzol and $100,000,000 in products made from benzol and 
tar. These figures add up neatly to the stupendous total 
of about two billion dollars, which might be applied annually 
to reduce America’s cost of living about $20 per capita. 

America must be roused to the necessity of extracting— 
and using—these byproducts down to the last pound. She 
must realize that anthracite—always a luxury because its 
mining and transportation costs are high—cannot hold its 
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own as a chief domestic fuel, but that “artificial anthracite” ' 
can largely take its place. ) 

The ideal condition, as the authors see it, is for all of a 
community’s bituminous coal to be purchased and con- 
sumed on a centralized basis at city gas plants converted 
into modified byproduct plants and with a centralized dis- 
tribution of all the products—gas, ammonia, benzol, tar, 
and “artificial anthracite,” a non-cellular carbonized product 
more easily controlled and more satisfactory all around 
than coke for house fuel. 

“It is not beyond the bounds of reason,” say the authors, 
“to foresee a condition whereby a householder, in place of 
his ton of anthracite which he now welcomes for $11 
($14 now), will receive a ton of smokeless coal without 
slate,.a month’s supply of cooking gas, forty miles of 
motor fuel, enough fertilizer to start a small garden and 
tar sufficient to allay the dust in front of his house—all 
for less money than he now pays for inferior coal.” 

When the 500,000,000 tons of coal now improperly utilized 
each year are made to yield up their all, when vast 
quantities of coal are converted at the mines into electrical 
energy, when the railroads are relieved of a congesting 
volume of raw fuel freight, when national sentimentalism 
and high interest rates on hydro-electric investments cease 
to hamper water-power development and when the govern- 
ment sweetens its “spirit of blind antagonism” toward 
co-ordination in industry, then, the authors believe, the 
nation will make full and happy use of its unparalleled 
fuel resources. 


F. R. Wadleigh’s Coal Manual 


OR a mixture of elementary and advanced coal lore 

the beginner can do no better in the present state of 
our literature than turn to Wadleigh’s “Coal Manual” (Na- 
tional Coal Mining News, Cincinnati). From a preliminary 
dissertation on coal and civilization the author (who, by the 
way, writes from a personal knowledge of many years in 
many lands in nearly every contact with coal, from firing 
a locomotive to directing the foreign sales policy of a 
coal exporting house) takes us through the intricacies of 
coal sampling, analysis, and purchase on specification, to 
the practical theme of efficient use. 

To those who seek the elemental facts about coal as 
coal this booklet is recommended; some of the older hands 
in the business can learn from Mr. Wadleigh’s chapters on 
use of coal. To those who may acquire this book we hasten 
to add that the contents are even more promising than the 
book in which they are found. 


Lifting the Mystery of Briquetting 


UCH of the “mystery” of coal briquetting is torn 

away by the authors of the Mashek Engineering Co.’s 
Catalog No. 5, which covers the subject of coal briquetting, 
machinery and plants in a straightforward, clear manner. 
The first 56 pages of this handsome book are of a char- 
acter to warrant designation as an engineering report or 
a text book on the theory, history and practice of briquet- 
ting, besides containing data on the size and cost of plants 
and of the manufacture of fuel briquets. 

Particularly interesting is the chapter on binders, in 
which the merits of each known substance suitable for 
binding coal particles into solid fuel are fully set forth. 

Significant at this time—because of the work now being 
done by the Bureau of Mines—is the comment on briquet- 
ting of lignite. It is stated that the “problem of converting 
practically any low-ash lignite into a fuel equal to Penn- 
sylvania anthracite in heating value has been solved.” 





AT THE PITTSBURGH STATION of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines a series of tests has been made to determine the rela- 
tive steaming values of coke as compared to anthracite and 
bituminous coal when fired by hand into a large low-pres- 
sure boiler suitable for heating a large building. The results 


‘are now being compiled. Many special temperatures were 


read and samples of gases analyzed to explain the variation 
in efficiency in burning these fuels. 
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Mixing Salt With the Stemming, in Blasting 


Salt Used With Good Effect in Arkansas Mine—Two Methods 
of Distribution Employed—Dummy of Salt Placed in Hole 
Next to Charge—Tests Show Dust So Damp as to Be Plastic 


AVING had some five years expe- 
rience in the use of salt as a 
medium for collecting moisture from 
the mine air and thus dampening the 
dust that collects on the gob and in the 
roadways, in mines, I was deeply in- 
terested when reading the inquiry of 
“Engineer,” Coal Age, Jan. 26, p. 172. 
The mine in which we have been 
using salt for this purpose is located 
in Sebastian County, Arkansas, where 
we are mining what is known as the 
“Hartshorne seam.” This coal approxi- 
mates very closely, in analysis, to the 
Pocahontas coal of West Virginia. 
The mine is considered a very dry 
and dusty mine. All the coal mined is 
shot off the solid, with black powder, 


except in a few inStances only, where . 


permissible powder is used. 


In the early part of 1917, two ex- 


plosions occurred in this mine, both of 
which were caused by windy shots. In 
each case, the explosion was propa- 


gated very widely, throughout the mine 


workings, by the coal dust that filled 
the roads and waste places in the mine. 

At the present time, we occasionally 
have windy shots occur, in blasting the 
coal; but no propagation of the ex- 
plosion now results. We feel that this 
fact is due, in a very large measure, 
to the practice we have adopted of 


using salt to dampen the dust, in the. 


manner that I will describe. 
How SAtt Is USED AND DISTRIBUTED 


The grade of salt used is that known 
as “No. 4.” It is bought in carload 
lots and shipped to the mine where it 
is sacked in most any kind of sacks, 
For convenience of handling, however, 
it has been found that the sacks should 
contain about 100 or 150 lb. of the salt. 

At one time, we adopted the method 
of loading the salt directly into a mine 
ear and scattering it along the entries 
and in old rooms, by means of shovels. 
Particular attention was given to scat- 
tering the salt around the partings, 
where coal falling from the cars pro- 
duced an excessive amount of dust. 

While we found that the salt scat- 
tered in this way would collect the 
moisture from the air and keep the 
dust damp, the method proved ineffec- 
tive to some extent, because there were 
often wide spaces where there was no 
salt, and the dust that collected in such 
places was a menace to safety. 


Later, the plan was suggested of 
using the salt as a part of the stem- 
ming when tamping holes, in blasting, 
as mentioned in the inquiry to which I 
referred. This method has since proved 
so effective for scattering the salt, in 
old abandoned rooms where it is im- 
possible to sprinkle with water without 
laying pipe lines, the plan is still in use. 

So effective has the method of dis- 
tribution proved, not only in scattering 


the salt in the gobs, but on the ribs and © 


timbers on the roadways, that it is now 
the regular custom to supply each 
miner with a bag of salt, which he 
keeps at his tool box where he makes 
up his dummies and powder cartridges. 


Satt DuMMy NEXT TO POWDER 


The regulations in this mine, now re- 
quire each miner to make one dummy 
of salt, which is about 12 in. long and 
24 to 28 in. in diameter, that being the 
size of the augers used there. This salt 


_dummy will contain from three to four 


pounds of powdered salt and; as each 
miner shoots from three to four holes a 
day, there is scattered in his working 
place from nine to sixteen pounds of 
salt each shift. 

‘The salt dummy is placed next the 
powder cartridge where it is found to 
have a maximum effect in preventing 
the projection of flame from the hole 
when the blast was fired. We believe 
that the salt does have this effect on 
the flame that would otherwise be pro- 
duced, but are unable to state this as 
a fact. “I want to endorse the sugges- 
tion already made, in the reply to this 
inquiry, that the Bureau of Mines make 
an investigation ‘to determine if the 
salt has ‘an extinctive -effect on the 
flame of a shot, in blasting coal. 


TESTS MADE TO PROVE SUCCESS 


Several tests have been made, at our 
mines, to prove the efficiency of this 
use of salt. For example, in making 
such a test, a-room was selected that 
had been driven in from 50 to 100 ft. 


from the entry, without the use of salt. 


At this point, salt was introduced and 
made part of the stemming of each shot 
fired in the place, after the manner I 
have described. 

The result was watched mat interest 
and it was found that, within three or 
four days, a slight dampness on the gob 
and ribs was noticed. Again, in from 




















ten to fifteen days, the dust became so 
damp that it could be wadded up in the 
hand and would retain its shape. This 
dampness was noticed everywhere in the 
gob and on the ribs and timbers of the 
place. It was also observed to extend, 
to some extent, into adjacent rooms 
where no salt had been used. 

By the use of salt, in this manner, 
we have been able to dispense with 
sprinkling in some parts of the mine 
where is was formerly necessary to wet 
down the ribs and gob with water. We | 
believe that these results warrant a 
much wider use of salt than now pre- 
vails in dry and dusty mines. 

Huntington, Ark. SUPERINTENDENT 





Another Letter 


ines the reading of the inquiry 
presented by “Engineer,” Coal Age, 
Jan. 26, p. 172, it would seem that he 
is seeking for a method of reducing the 
flame of blasting to a minimum. and 
wants to find out if salt is effective for 
that purpose. 

Such a use of salt is new to me, as 
I have never seen it used when tamping 
a shot. We are all familiar with the 
use of calcium chloride, or salt, for the 
purpose of dampening the dust on the 
haulage roads, in dry and dusty mines. 
This practice was in use at the Gallatin 
mine of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., at 
Monongahela City, Pa., where I worked. 
In that mine it was found that either 
salt or.calcium chloride gave better 
results than came from the use of 
water, for sprinkling the roads The 
dust was kept in a moist or damp condi- 
tion, by reason of the water absorbed 
from the air by these chemical salts. 


DorEs MINE LAW FORBID USE oF SALT? 


In regard to the use of salt in stem- 
‘ming when blasting coal, it occurs to 
me that the mine law would not permit 
of such practice I am not familiar with 
the law in lllinois; but the bituminous 
law of Pennsylvania states plainly that 
the hole must be tamped with clay or 
other incombustible material 

In my judgment, where nothing but 
permissible explosive is used and all 
shots are examined, charged and fired 
by shotfirers, there is little need of 
using other material for tamping a hole 
than the clay I have mentioned. 

My experience is that where shots 
are fired, in compliance with the law 
in Pennsylvania, little flame is produced 
by the blast and what is follows the 
cracks or crevices in the coal where it 
is broken loose by the force of the shot 
and its heat thus dissipated. 

If coal dust is used in tamping a shot 
I can readily believe that, either calcium 
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chloride or salt mixed with the dust, 
would have a beneficial effect in quench- 
ing the flame that would follow the fir- 
ing of the shot. On the other hand, 
when stemming a hole with clay it does 
not seem to me that the salt would have 
any effect, unless the shot blew the 
tamping from the hole. 

In answer to this inquiry, my advice 
is to use the salt for dampening the 
dust accumulated in a working: place 
where shots are fired. Then, tamp 
every hole with incombustible material 
and use only permissible powder. 

Mayport, Pa. JAMES THOMPSON. 


Spiral-Separator Plant 


Spiral separators now in use in many 
coal-producing states and in Canada 
—Tests made of samples of the coal 
before installation — Occasionally a 
coal is found requiring other treat- 
ment. 

Y attention has but recently been 
called to the article of Benedict 

Shubart, of Denver, Colo., which was 

originally read at the June meeting of 

the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining In- 
stitute and reproduced in Coal Age, 

Oct. 20, 1921, p. 631, treating inciden- 

tally on the separation of coal from its 

impurities. 

While Mr. Shubart has not expressed 
his opinion regarding spiral separation 
fully or specifically, he says he questions 
the commercial success of such an in- 
stallation. We naturally desire to re- 
fute this statement with a brief refer- 
ence to our experience in the bituminous 
coal field. 

On page 633 of his article, Mr. Shu- 
bart says, “A number of devices are 
in use for automatically cleaning the 
mine product, but so far none has been 
found practical under existing condi- 
tions. One mine is now preparing to 
spiralize its coal. Spiralizing demands 
the separation of the material treated 
into a large number of even-sized frac- 
tions. Furthermore, the coal must be 
even texture and substantially dry. I 
question the commercial success of this 
installation.” 


SPIRAL SEPARATORS IN USE 


In the first place, allow me to state, 
for the benefit of many who are in- 
terested in the economical separation of 
coal in its preparation for market, that 
we have supplied Spiral Separators to 
companies in Alberta, Canada, New 
Mexico, Alabama, Illinois and many 
other places. 

As is the case with all coal separators, 
we occasionally find a coal that we 
cannot handle. For this reason we re- 
quest samples to be sent us, so that we 
can inform the companies of the results 
that can be obtained with spirals. 

In the last few months, we have tested 
over a dozen samples of bituminous 
coal from England; and in nearly every 
case have obtained a good separation. 
We have since received over two dozen 
samples sent by companies from all 
over the bituminous coal fields of Eng- 
land. At each of these collieries, there 
are several diferent veins of coal. 
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Regarding the commercial success of 
spiral separators, we take pleasure in 
quoting the following letter, which 
proves more than anything we could 
say: 

OLD BEN COAL CORPORATION 
MeCormick Building 
CHICAGO, ILL., May 2, 1919. 
Mr. E. HH. Blatech, Supt., 
Anthracite Separator Co., 
Hazleton, Pa. 
DEAR SIR: 

We are very glad to give you the follow- 
ing data concerning our experience with 
your separators, citing the instance of our 
No. 9 Plant at West Frankfort, Franklin 
County, Illino‘s. 

Our No. 9 Mine Spiral Preparation Plant, 
which is equipped with sixty Anthracite 
Separator Co.’s spiral separators, handles 
sixty per cent of 5,000 tons, normal capac- 
ity of the mine, or 3,000 tons in eight hours. 
This is at the rate of 6.25 tons per hour, 
per spiral, which could be considerably in- 
creased without detriment to quality of 
preparation. 

The plant is operated by one foreman 
and ten men, not including the men loading 
out coal on the tracks. Of these men two 
are easily able to attend the spirals, the 
others taking care of the screens, conveyors, 
motors, etc. 

The results are entirely satisfactory as 
impurities are removed more thoroughly 
than by washing, without the drawbacks 
incident to the latter process. Our prepara- 
tion is made entirely over dry spirals. 

Five sizes are prepared, ranging from 
6x3 furnace down to $x3 pea coal. 

We can positively state that we know of 
no method of preparation of coal that we 
would consider as even approaching spiral 
separation, for our purposes. 

OLD BEN COAL CORPORATION, 
D. W. BUCHANAN, President. 


We would also like to add that the 
spiral separator can be run either wet 
or dry. F.. PARDEE, JR., 

Manager, Anthracite Separator Co. 

Hazleton, Pa. 


Theory of Coal Formation 


In situ theory of coal formation dis- 
puted—Facts cited in support of coal 
being formed under sea water. 


Y ATTENTION has but only now 

been directed to an article that 
appeared in the issue of Coal Age for 
January 5 (page 8), on the deposition 
of coal beds in sea waters. The article 
is written by H. W. Hixon and in- 
terested me particularly, being written 
in support of a theory I have always 
regarded as more probable than either 
the in situ or the “drift” theory of coal 
formation. 

It was about twenty-five years ago 
that the Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal, then edited by R. P. Rothwell, pub- 
lished an article of mine, presenting 
the same hynothesis as that set forth 
in this article to which I have just 
referred. In the previous article, I 
pointed out the absurdity of assuming 
that our coal beds were the only excep- 
tion to the general rule of Paleozoic 
strata being invariably ocean deposits. 

Permit me to cite a few instances in 
support of the theory that the coal 
formations are, in reality, ocean de- 
posits resulting from the action of im- 
niense deltas, in former ages. The 
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facts I am about to mention are the 
results of my own observation. 

In the No.-2 gas bed. at Powellton, 
W. Va., I found a petrified lepidodendron, 
about 18 in. in diameter, standing nearly 
vertical. This specimen was unflattened 
and rooted in a 50-ft. conglomerated 
sandstone. It passed upward through 
3 ft. of slate forming the floor of the 


‘coal bed; then, through 6 ft. of coal, 


including a 4-in. slate parting near the 
middle of the seam. Continuing up- 
ward, the specimen I am describing 
passed through 2 ft. of slate roof, into 
a 40-ft. overlying ledge of sandstone. 

The tree had evidently been anchored 
by a heavy root and the strata, in the 
order named, deposited around the 
trunk, by the ocean water acting as a 
jigger. More than 6 ft. of this lepido- 
dendron was taken out and stood in 
front of my office, where I left it in 
1890. 


EVIDENCE DISPROVES OTHER THEORIES 


To my mind, this is alone sufficient 
to refute the accepted inland-lake 
theory of the formation of coal. How- 
ever, to further substantiate the idea 
that our coal beds are ocean deposits, 
about 1917 I found a piece of tide-worn 
crystalline quartz, about the size and 
shape of an ostrich egg. This speci- 
men was found in the center of a small 
bed of coal in Fayette County, West 
Virginia. The smooth rounded form of 
this specimen could only have resulted 
from wave action. There was no dis- 
turbance in the sedimentation of the 
coal roof or floor, and tthe rounded 
pebble must have been carried, by the 
rushing torrents of the delta, out to 
the deeper waters beyond, where it was 
deposited. 

Dr. White of the Geological Survey, 
informs me that he has placed this 
specimen in the Smithsonian Museum 
under my name. Another specimen 
collected in my rambles is a coral, about 

z-in. in length, taken from a local 
thickening of a sandstone parting, in 
the No.-2 gas bed, at Ansted, W. Va. 

In my previous article, published in 
Engineering and Mining Journal, I 
assumed that, in Paleozoic times when 
the North American continent was sub- 
merged, there existed a large tropical 
continent, which is now submerged and 
of which Central America and the West 
Indies are remnants. 


HUMID CLIMATE OF EARLY AGES 


The climate, in those ages, was more 
humid than our present climate; and 
it is probable that rivers much larger 
than the Mississippi or the Amazon 
discharged enormous quantities of 
tropical vegetation northward into the 
ocean, where it remained afloat until 
its specific gravity exceeded that of 
the water. In that condition, it would 
be jiggered into position, by river or 
ocean currents, and deposited in the 
same manner as the shales and sand- 
stones. 

Again, Dana refers to a species of 
spider found, in the coal beds, at the 
85th parallel. He states posftively 
that the spider could not live in any 
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temperature below 66 deg. F., making 
it probable that this spider was trans- 
ported there, from the tropics, by ocean 
currents. 

Discounting this idea of transporta- 
tion of the spider, we must assume that 
the axis of the earth has changed since 
Azoic times, or near the end of Paleo- 
zoic times. There is no other alterna- 
tive if we accept Dana’s statement 
that the spider could not live at a 
lower temperature than that named. 
We assume, of course, that the sun 
was the source of heat, then, as now. 
That being true, a minimum tempera- 
ture of 66 deg., on the 85th parallel, 
would require more than 212 deg. F. 
at the equator. W. N. PAGE. 

Washington, D. C. 


What Constitutes a Solid Shot? 


Solid shot determined by line of least 
resistance approaching axis of hole— 
Loose-end shot may be solid when 
charge is too far away from that end. 


HERE seems to be considerable 

doubt, in the minds of some 
writers, as to what constitutes a “solid 
shot.” In his letter, Coal Age, Dec. 22, 
p. 1016, Edward H. Coxe appears to 
hold the opinion that a shot properly 
mined, or a loose-end shot cannot be 
called a “solid shot.” 


On the other hand, according to his ~ 


statement, some mine inspectors and 
insurance inspectors, in Pennsylvania, 
hold to the opinion that a loose-end 
shot is a shot off the solid. Now, in 
my humble opinion, a shot on a loose 
end, or one that has been mined or 
sidecut, may still be a solid shot. 


SOLID SHOOTING DEPENDS ON THE 
POSITION OF CHARGE 


To make my meaning clear, let me 
say that the question of a shot being 
“solid” depends wholly on the position 
of the charge and the line of least 
resistance. If the line of least resist- 
ance corresponds more or less closely 
to the axis of the hole I consider such 
a shot a solid shot. 

For example, when shooting a loose 
end a greedy miner may drill a 6-ft. 
hole, at a distance of, say from 7 to 
12 ft. away from the loose end. Or, 
where the shot is mined or sidecut, the 
same miner may locate his charge too 
far from the mining or shearing. 

In either case, the distance from the 
charge to the face of the coal is 
shorter than the distance to the loose 
end, or to the back of the cutting. The 
result is, as every practical miner will 
agree, the shot will blow its tamping; 
or, perhaps, it will blow out a funnel- 
shaped hole in that direction. 

To my mind, the Bituminous Mine 
Lew of Pennsylvania, defining blasting 
should prescribe that the line of least 
recistance shall not be in the direction 
of the drillhole; but make a substantial 
engle with the axis of that hole, in 
order to insure the coal being broken 
¢own without danger of the shot blow- 
ing its tamping. 

In other words, the reading of the 
I-w should make it plain that the dis- 
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tance from the charge to the loose end 
or back of the mining or cutting must 
always be a considerable less than the 
depth of the hole. 

My idea is that a drillhole should 
never be farther from the shearing than 
the depth of that cut; and the hole 
should never be pointed away from the 
cutting but inclined toward it. In 
shooting a loose end, the distance from 
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the back of the hole to the end of the 
coal should be considerably less than 
the depth of the hole. 

It has always been my practice to 
never grip a shot when shooting a loose 
end, but drill the hole to a depth 
greater than its distance from the end 
of the coal and in a direction about at 
right angles to the face of the coal. 
Frederickstown, Pa. JAMES F. GAMILLE, 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Power to Drive Fan at Constant Speed When 
Mine Resistance Is Increased 


Fan Driven by Electric Motor at Constant Speed—Less Power 
Consumed as Mine Resistance is Increased—-Power Remaining 
Constant, Fan Will Run Faster, Under the Same Conditions 


INDLY answer, in the columns of 

Coal Age, the following questions 
regarding which different opinions have 
been expressed by two prominent mine 
foremen, each of whom are equally 
well versed on mining matters. The 
question can be stated as follows: 

Assume the air-courses in a mine are 
1,000 ft. in length, from the intake to 
the discharge opening. The mine is 
operated by a fan driven by an electric 
motor, and it is desired to maintain a 
constant speed of the motor and the 
fan. 

Now, assuming that the length of the 
air-courses has increased, in the de- 
velopment of the mine, from 1,000 ft. 
to 5,000 in length, the question is, Will 
more or less power be required, in that 
case, to operate the fan at the same 
speed as before? As far as the ques- 
tion of power is concerned, the quantity 
of air circulated in the mine is im- 
material. The point in dispute is, Will 
the increased development of the mine 
require more or less power, in order to 
operate the fan at the same speed as 
before? 

In debating this question, we will 
say, a Pennsylvania mine foreman 
claims that to maintain the same speed 
of the fan under the increased develop- 
ment of the mine will require a greater 
power. On the other hand, let us say 
a West Virginia mine foreman main- 
tains that the power required to op- 
erate the fan at the same speed will be 
less and less as the development of the 
mine is increased. Which of these 
gentlemen has the right understanding; 
for I must confess it is beyond my 
knowledge. REFEREE. 
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This question has been a frequent 
subject of debate, in mining circles, and 
one in which the opponents often re- 


quire that a practical test be made, 
before either of them will be convinced. 
It is similar to the question of whether 
the setting open of a mine door divid- 
ing the main intake and return airways, 
at the bottom of a shaft, will cause 
the fan to run faster or slower, under 
the same power; or, maintaining the 
speed of the fan constant, will more 
or less power be consumed ? 

The answer to this question is that 
the setting open of a main door, at the 
shaft bottom, short circuits the air at 
that point and cuts off the mine resist-. 
ance, which has the effect to cause an 
increased flow of air through the fan. 
The result is that a larger amount of 
work is absorbed and lost within the 
fan, and less power is therefore ava_l- 
able for turning the fan, which will 
run slower, under the decreased resist- 
ance of the mine. 

The reverse of this is also true; 
namely, the fan will run faster as the 
mine resistance is increased, assumin» 
that the power remains constant. 

On the other hand, to maintain a con 
stant speed of the fan when the door 
is set open at the bottom of the shaft 
will require an increase of power. 11 
other words, more power is required t> 
operate a fan at the same speed, under 
a decreased mine resistance; and less 
power will be required to produce that 
speed under an increased resistance to 
the flow of air through the mine. 

Now, applying these facts to the 
solution of the question under debate, 
as has been stated the quantity of air 
in circulation is immaterial, as far as 
the question of power consumed is con- 
cerned. The development of a mine in- 
creases the mine potential, which is its 
resisting power, and, here also, for a 
constant speed of the fan, the power 
consumed will be less as the develop- 
ment of the mine is increased. There- 
fore, we give our verdict in favor of 
the West Virginia foreman. 
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Examination Questions 


Answered 





Alabama First-Class Examination 


Birmingham, Jan. 23-26, 1922 


(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION — What qualifications are 
necessary to make a successful mine 
foreman, other than those required by 
law ? 

ANSWER—The successful mine fore- 
man must be a good judge of human 
nature and be able to handle men in a 
manner that will secure their good will 
and hold their respect for his authority 
in the mine. His practical experierce 
must be such that will enable him to 
judge correctly what constitutes a day’s 
work and to know when work is well 
performed. He must give his entire 
attention to the supervision of the mine 
and maintain a constant daily output 
of coal, at a minimum cost. 

QuESTION—What is the object to be 
attained by requiring the mine foreman 
to visit the working places every day 
when the men are at work? 

ANSWER — By visiting each working 
place every day when the men are at 
work, the foreman will keep himself 
informed regarding the safe condition 
of the mine and the manner in which 
the men perform their work. He will 
be better able to judge of the future 
requirements of the mine and know 
what supplies are needed, and whether 
these are being wasted or used to best 
advantage. Better discipline is main- 
tained in a mine where the foreman 
is continually in touch with his men. 

QUESTION — What is the principal 
object of ventilation in coal mines? 
Should there be as much air, per man, 
in a@ non-gaseous mine, as is generally 
required in a gaseous mine? 

ANSWER—The chief object of ventila- 
tion is to keep the mine in a safe and 
sanitary condition, by sweeping away 
the gases that would otherwise accumu- 
late in the workings, and furnishing 
pure air for the men. A mine generat- 
ing gas in appreciable quantity will 
generally require more air, per man, 
than a mine that is free from gas. 
Most mining laws require from 50 to 
100 per cent more air, in the ventila- 
tion of a gaseous mine, than what is 
reauired in other mines. 

The matter of chief importance, how- 
ever, is the velocity of the air current 
at the working faces, which must be 
such as to sweep away the gas gene- 
rated. To produce this velocity, a 
somewhat less quantity of air must be 
circulated in a thin seam than where 
the coal is thicker. On this account, 
the auantity of air, per man, is not 
the determining factor in every case. 


Also, the number of men employed be- 
ing greater in some mines than in 
others, that must be taken into account 
when deciding on the volume of air 
required to make a mine healthy and 
safe. 

QUESTION—Is it proof of good ventt- 
lation, in a gaseous mine, when a very 
rapid current of air is passing through 
a small airway? Give reasons. 

ANSWER—A rapid air current, in a 
contracted airway, is no sign that the 
mine is well ventilated. The quantity 
of air in circulation is determined by 
the product of the velocity of the air 
current and the sectional area of the 
airway. Good ventilation requires that 
a sufficient air volume is entering the 
mine and that this air is conducted in 
sufficient quantity to the working faces. 
The entire volume of air must be 
divided between the several districts 
of the mine, so that the desired 
quantity, per man, will be furnished 
in each district at a moderate velocity. 

QUESTION—State why, in your opin- 
ion, the pressure or water gage in- 
creases as the workings are extended, 
other conditions remaining the same? 

ANSWER—As the workings of a mine 
are extended, the rubbing surface is 
increased, which increases the frictional 
resistance of the mine and the pres- 
sure or water gage required to circu- 
late the air. Both the pressure and 
the water gage are determined by the 
velocity of the air current and the 
amount of rubbing surface, per square 
foot of sectional area. 

QUESTION—If it becomes necessary to 
stop a fan for repairs, how will you 
keep the mine clear of gas in the mean- 
time? What precautions should be 
taken before stopping the fan? 

ANSWER—A mine ventilating fan 
should never be stopped and the men 
permitted to continue at work in their 
places. In case of a sudden break- 
down of the fan, all the men should 
be promptly withdrawn from the mine 
and not permitted to return to work, 
until after the repairs have been made 
and the mine has been examined and 
reported to be safe for work. 

In a small drift mine ventilated by 
an air shaft on the hill, it may happen 
that there will be a _ considerable 
natural ventilation provided by the air 
eolumn in the shaft, after the ventilat- 
ine fan has ceased to operate. Even 
in that case, however, it will not be 
safe to permit the men to remain in 
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the mine when the fan is not in opera- 
tion. The fact that a fan is required 
to properly ventilate the mine shows 
the need of withdrawing the men if 
the fan, for any reason, is stopped. 

QUESTION—In a mine working 312 
miners, 49 daymen and 22 mules, how 
many cubic feet of air, per minute, does 
the Alabama mining law require in 
circulation? 

ANSWER—There are, in this case, 312 
+ -49 = 3861 men and 22 mules, at 
work in the mine. The mining law of 
Alabama requires a circulation of 100 
cu.ft. per min., per man, and 500 cu.ft. 
per min., for each mule in the mine, 
making the required air volume, in this 
case, 361 x 100 + 22 x 500 = 47,100 
cu.ft. per min. 

QUESTION—What are the dangers at- 
tending the presence of an excessive 
amount of fine coal dust in a mine and 
what remedies should be employed to 
lessen the danger of its presence? 

ANSWER — Danger arises from the 
fine coal dust being blown into the air, 
in blasting; or raised and carried in 
suspension in the air current, by the 
various operations performed in the 
mine. The presence of the dust ren- 
ders the air explosive when ignited 
by a flame of sufficient volume and 
intensity. 

In order to lessen this danger, no 
accumulations of dust must be per- 
mitted at the working faces and on the 
roadways or traveling ways. To pre- 
vent the dust from being thrown into 
the air an efficient sprinkling system 
has been installed in many mines. 
Also, the use of salt, on the roads and 
other passageways, has been found of 
advantage in keeping the dust in a 
damp condition. In some mines where 
the coal is blasted, salt has been mixed 
with the stemming, in tamping the 
holes, and this has been found an effec- 
tive means of distributing the salt at 
the working face when the shots are 
fired. A good method is to make a 
dummy of salt and place this next to 
the charge of powder when charging 
the hole. The hole is then tamped with 
clay or other incombustible material. 
It is claimed, also, that the salt has 
an extinctive effect on the flame of the 
shot. 

QUESTION—What precaution should 
be taken in entering an abandoned 
mine ? 

ANSWER—When entering such a mine 
extraordinary care should be used to 
detect any gas that may be present. 
An open light should not be used; 
either an electric cap lamp or an ap- 
proved safety lamp should be employed. 
One should proceed slowly and watch 
carefully for any possible effect that 
may be produced on the system, by 
breathing the air in the mine. On first 
observing any weakness or difficulty in 
breathing, one should always withdraw 
promptly to fresh air. It is always 
wise to carry, on such occasions, caged 
mice or birds that will give warning 
of the presence of carbon monoxide in 
the air. If this is not done, frequent 
tests should be made with a proper gas 
detector designed for that purpose. 


The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 
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merce in its “Survey of Current Business” during the two 

weeks ended March 3 further emphasize the progress which 
business has made, compared with six months or a year ago. Nearly 
every industry shows slow and steady improvement and returning 
confidence. 

The increase in the price of farm products is having a far-reaching 
effect upon industry in general. Current reports reaching the Depart- 
ment of Commerce indicate that the trade of mail-order houses and of 
other distributors, largely dependent upon rural patronage, is already 
feeling this improvement. 

In the textile industry figures previously reported showed that both 
cotton and silk consumption increased in January, compared to the 
preceding month. Wool consumption, however, the figures for which 
have just become available, shows a decrease from 64,200,000 
to 61,973,000 lb. in January; nevertheless, this figure is still more 
than double the consumption in January last year. 

Exports of iron and steel in January amounted to 157,000 tons, the 
largest since April of last year. Exports of copper totaled 53,130,000 
lb., which was a decrease of over 8,000,000 lb. from December. Imports 
of tin increased to 8,103,000 lb., larger than for any month of 1921. 

Exports of both bituminous and anthracite coal declined. Bitumi- 
nous exports, at 644,000 tons, were only a little more than one-fourth as 
large as a year ago. 

Petroleum production in January reached a new high level of 43,326,- 
000 barrels, which, accompanied by heavy imports and decreased con- 
sumption, brought the amount in storage to 195,444,000 barrels, the 
largest so far recorded for any month. 

Newsprint-paper production declined slightly in January, but, with 
the exception of December, is the largest for any month since April, 
1921. Exports of newsprint increased nearly 60 per cent, reaching a 
total of 5,073,000 Ib., and exceeding any month in 1921. 

Contracts awarded for business and industrial buildings increased 
over December, both in floor space and in value. All other classes 
of building showed a slight seasonal decline. Residential buildings 
contracted for in January total 18,083,000 sq.ft., valued at $75,728,000. 
This is by far the largest amount of residential building ever recorded 
for January. Indications point to a big increase in building operations 
this spring. 

Practically every lumber association reports an increase in produc- 
tion over December. A portion of this increase is seasonal, but, com- 
pared with January last year, there is a very marked increase. 

Exports of wheat, including flour as grain, amounted to 14,985,000 
bushels in January, which is a further decline from preceding months. 
Exports of corn and corn meal, on the other hand, increased 9,000,000 
bushels over December, reaching a total of 19,437,000 bushels. 

With the exception of farm products, price index numbers showed 
a tendency toward lower values in January. In most groups this was 
limited to one or two points. The Department of Labor’s wholesale 


(): the whole, the figures received by the Department of Com- 


index for all commodities dropped from 149 to 148 in January. 

Due to the heavy drop in retail food prices the cost of living index, 
compiled by the National Industrial Conference Board, declined to 158, 
compared with 161 in December and the high point of 205 reached 
in July, 1920. 





Freight Loadings Recede Slightly 
Cars loaded with revenue freight 
during the week ended Feb. 18 
totaled 780,924, compared with 


788,412 during the previous week, or 


a reduction of 7,488 cars, according 
to the American Railway Associa- 
tion. Observance of Lincoln’s birth- 
day was no doubt a contributing 
cause to the decreased loading. The 
total for the week was, however, an 
increase of 88,917 cars compared 
with the corresponding week last 
year and 8,822 cars above that for 
the corresponding week in 1920. 
Coal loadings totaled 190,700 cars, 
1,467 less than the previous week. 
This was, however, 43,296 in excess 
of the same week in 1921 and 
19,292 greater than the total for 
the corresponding week in 1920. 





Unemployment Falls in Cleveland 

Industrial employment in Cleve- 
land continues to improve. The 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
Committee on Labor Relations in 
its latest monthly survey shows that 
men are going back to work in 
nearly all of the city’s largest in- 
dustries. The numbers employed 
are the greatest they have been 
since last May and very little 
smaller than they were during Feb- 
ruary, March and April. One hun- 
dred of the city’s leading factories 
which normally employ 500 or more, 
reported 73,158 persons on their 
payrolls Feb. 28, as compared with 
69,352 on Jan. 31. 





Cadillac Plant Speeds Up 

Orders from all parts of the coun- 
try for Cadillac cars are being re- 
ceived in such volume that it has 
been necessary to increase the work- 
ing force at the company’s factory 
to a total of 7,000, very near the 
high water mark for this division of 
General Motors. Officers of the 
company announce that the organ- 
ization is now on the largest produc- 
tion schedule in its history, greater 
by 20 per cent than is usual at this 
time of the year. 


Steel Workers Return to Work 

Several hundreds of idle steel 
workers returned to work last week 
with increased operations in the 
steel mills of the Youngstown dis- 
trict. The Trumbull Steel Co., of 
Warren, resumed operations on a 100 
per cent basis, the first mill in 
the district to reach capacity since 
the depression began. Open-hearth 
steel products have reached more 
than two-thirds of capacity, with 
the Carnegie Steel Co., a Corpora- 
tion plant, operating fourteen of its 
fifteen furnaces. 


D. L. & W. Places Repair Order 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. has placed an order 
for the repair of 500 cars with the 
Berwick Car Works, Berwick, Pa. 
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German Mines Now Produce Nearly as 


Much Coal as Before the War 


ERMANY’S coal year 1921 was a strained one. Bi- 

tuminous production during the first ten months 
surpassed that of 1920 by 5,000,000 tons and brown coal 
output during the same period exceeded that of the pre- 
vious year by 10,000,000 tons, thus putting the country 
back practically on a pre-war basis, but production is not 
the country’s big problem. The impending division of the 
Upper Silesion fields worries Germany because she fears 
she may lose a valuable fuel source. That is one difficulty. 
Another is the question whether German coal rates are to 
be raised to stop “giving” France and Belgium vast sums 
each month in low coal charges. Last is the question: How 
soon is the Entente coal tribute to be lowered? All these 
harassments worry the German coal industry as it moves 
into 1922, a year of uncertainty. 

Total output during 1921 was: Bituminous coal, 136,- 
209,000 metric tons and lignite, 123,000,000. The Ruhr 
district produced 94,115,000 tons of bituminous coal; Upper 
Silesia, 29,644,000 and all other districts, 12,459,000 tons. 

The changes in output since 1913 may be seen in the 
following figures, from which the production of Alsace- 
Lorraine and the Saar mines is deducted. 


COAL PRODUCED IN GERMANY, 1913-1921 
[i Jena, 2 . 174,090,000 tons 1918...... ...... 158,630,000 tons 
1914... 149,250,000 tons 1919.... Bae . 107,529,000 tons 
19132. 137,157,000 tons) 1920223: ..... 131,340,000 tons 
1916.. 146,865,000 tons 1921.... 136,210,000 tons 
LRM fr 155,160,000 tons 


Production in 1921 was still below that of the war years, 
with the exception, perhaps, of 1915. The increase since 
1920, although in itself not very important, shows decided 
progress, as the extra shifts which were run in 1920 during 
ten months came to an end in the middle of March, 1921. 
On the other hand, the early parts of 1920 were marked by 
several large strikes and riots, which caused a loss esti- 
mated at 4,000,000 tons. 

Improved conditions are most pronounced in the Ruhr 
district. The total production of this district in 1921 was 
only 20,000,000 tons behind that of the record production of 
1918, while the total of the whole of Germany fell short of 
the latter by 40,000,000 tons, after making allowance for the 
loss of the Saar district and Alsace-Lorraine. 


OuTPUT AUGMENTED BY INCREASE IN WORKMEN 


The gain in output is largely due to the increased number 
of workmen. In the Ruhr district 560,000 workmen were 
employed at the end of 1921, compared with 533,009 at the 
end of 1920, showing an increase of 27,000, the larger num- 
ber of which were employed on the surface. The reduction 
of the working time from 83 to 7 hours is chiefly responsible 
for the fact that the increase of unproductive labor is 
higher than that of the men working below. 

Production in Upper Silesia in 1921 fell short of the pre- 
ceding year by 2,000,000 tons. In the main this was due to 
the riots which took place in connection with the plebiscite. 
Despite the large increase of men employed, production was 
nearly by 26 per cent below that of 1913. Progress, how- 
ever, is noticeable compared with 1919, when the total pro- 
duction of Upper Silesia was 26,000,000 tons. 

Lignite output in 1921 totaled 123,000,000 tons, or 11,- 
000,000 tons more than during the preceding year. Since 
1913 production has increased 36,000,000 tons. 

The production of coke in 1921 was 28,000,000 tons, com- 
pared with 25,000,000 in 1920 and 32,600,000 in 1913. Of 
briquets of bituminous coal 5,900,000 tons, and of lignite 28,- 
000,000 tons were produced. 

In the supply of fuel a certain stringency is again notice- 
able, due to increased industrial activity. This is most pro- 
nounced in the case of the higher grades, caused by the 
sharp differentiation now exercised by industry as well as 
by the reparations coal. The mines are not making suffi- 
cient provision for changed conditions although urged to do 
so by the government as well as the market. 

Attempts to raise the coal production by opening new 
shafts were peculiarly absent during 1921, as in previous 
years. A start in this respect was only lately made by the 
Thyssen combine, which has commenced operations for the 
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sinking of several new pits, three of them w:th double shafts 
and two with single shafts. As a whole, opinion as to 
whether new shafts are profitable is strongly divided, the 
majority of mining concerns maintaining that productive- 
ness is quite out of the question, as the cost of a double 
shaft plant, including the necessary workmen’s dwellings, is 
over 200,000,000 M. 

The countries drawing on the Upper Silesian coal pro- 
duction are Austria, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Italy and 
Hungary. By the division of Upper Silesia, of the 61 mines 
in existence, 493 mines fall to the share of Poland, while 
113 remain German. The Polish mines yield 77.5 per cent 
of the total production, while only 7,000,000 tons per year, 
or 22.5 per cent are produced by the German section. If 
Germany is unable to come to an agreement with Poland 
with regard to the production of the lost Upper Silesian 
mines, she will sustain a loss of 6,000,000 tons per year. 

While during the last six months the usual hue and cry 
directed against the coal tribute under the Spa treaty was 
nearly silenced, owing to eased conditions, it is again be- 
coming a topic of the day. Monthly shipments of coal 
under the Spa treaty averaged 1,590,000 tons of bituminous 
coal and 100,000 tons of brown coal briquets. The increased 
activity of the industry having produced a certain stringency 
in the coal situation, the government is again urged to take 
steps to have the coal tribute reduced. 

The loss of the greater part of the Upper Silesian mines 
is providing a further argument for this movement. Men 
like Stinnes believe the only remedy is to raise the domestic 
coal price to the level of foreign prices. He figured out 
that from 200,000,000 to 240,000,000 gold marks are simply 
given away to France and Belgium by keeping the domestic 
price so far below the world market standard. The damage 
sustained by Germany, he says, is much larger, however, 
as the cheap German coal puts the iron industry in France 
and Belgium in a_ position to outrival the German iron 
industry in foreign countries. 


GOVERNMENT RELUCTANT TO RAISE PRICES 


The government, however, is by no means willing to raise 
prices in view of the enormous effects a rapid increase 
would have on the price of all other commodities. Prices 
have recently been raised 40 per cent to 50 per cent in the 
case of bituminous coal, and 30 per cent for brown coal, 
and the tendency is not to go further without pressing 
reasons. This is evidenced by the abandonment of the 
contemplated increase of the coal tax to 40 per cent. 

In the course of this year exports of coal have increased 
from month to month, reaching in September 650,000 tons, 
or 25 per cent of the pre-war average. The imports in 
September were 120,000 tons, or 15 per cent of the pre- 
war average. These imports are chiefly bunker coal for 
harbor towns, and hardly penetrate into the interior of the 
country. 

The general opinion with regard to the coal situation in 
Germany after the part. detachment of Upper Silesia, is 
that in times of slack business the home production is just 
sufficient for the requirements of the country, while during 
times of increased industrial activity even under normal 
business conditions, it falls short. If production cannot be 
increased, exports of coal, even reduced as they now are, 
cannot be maintained. An increase of imports, however, 
is becoming’ more and more probable. 





CoAL-MINING CORPORATIONS to the number of 1.581 which 
reported a net income for the calendar year of 1919 had 
an invested capital of $1,175,891,538. Their net income 
was $98,912,336, or 8.41 per cent. They pa‘d income tax 
amounting to $8,390,535 and war profits and excess profits 
tax to the extent of $9,255,479, making their total tax 
$17,646,014. These figures are contained in an official 
statement issued Feb. 20 by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue of the Treasury Department. The 1919 tax returns 
have been compiled with unusual care, owing to insistent 
demand by Congress for more definite information about 
taxes being paid by industrial corporations. The total 
number of coal-mining companies making returns for 1919 
was 3,228. Of this number, 1,581 had net incomes and 
1,647 had no net income. The latter had deficits aggregat- 
ing $23,748,807. 
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Rail Officials Oppose Cut in Coal Freights; Say It Would 


Have Little Effect on Prices in General 


coal was manifested by railroad officials in their 

closing statements to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the freight-rate investigation. They took the 
position that a coal freight-rate cut would not be reflected 
in a corresponding reduction in the cost of articles into 
the manufacture of which coal entered. They gave com- 
parisons of a 10 or 15 per cent rate cut on coal itself 
and on the articles manufactured in which coal played a 
part, showing that the coal-rate cut would yield less 
benefit to the consumer than a direct cut on the manu- 
factured article itself. 

T. C. Powell, of the Erie R.R., said the relationship of 
freight rates to the mine price of anthracite was less in 
1921 than in 1913, 1914 or 1916. He declared that if the 
coal rates were reduced 10 per cent the railroads would 
have to haul 20 per cent more coal in order to earn a 
satisfactory revenue. 

After the commission concludes consideration of state- 
ments of interested parties it will proceed to study the 
evidence with a view to formulating a decision. In the 
‘consideration of rate reductions it is said that the commis- 
sion will first consider the coal rates. 

The Colorado Metal Mining Association and other mining 
‘interests of that state asked that the coal and coke rates 
from producing centers to the metal mines and smelters 
be materially reduced. 

_ The main argument against coal-rate reductions was 
made by H. A. Cochran, coal traffic manager cf the Balti- 
more & Ohio R.R. 

Replying to various witnesses representing shippers who 
have contended that a reduction in freight rates on coal 
is essential to the stimulation of business, Mr. Cochran 
told the commission that almost any reasonable reduction 
that could be made would hardly be reflected in selling 
prices. Estimating the average consumption of coal at 5.35 
tons per household, Mr. Cochran estimated that a 10 per 
cent reduction in freight rates would mean an average 
saving to each householder of only $1.21 a year. He 
continued: 


Exhibits filed by shippers with the commission show that the 
freight charges on a ton of coal from Athens, Ohio, to Detroit, 
Mich., is $2.47 per net ton. In constructing an automobile whose 
factory price is approximately $1,000, these exhibits show that 
about two tons of coal is used. The freight charges on this would 
be $4.94. The exhibits show that the freight charges on an 
automobile from Detroit to Athens would be $24.83. A reduction 
of 10 per cent in the freight rate on coal used in constructing the 
automobile would result in a reduction in the cost of 492c. 
A 10 per cent reduction in the rate on the automobile would 
reduce the cost to the consumer by $2.48. 

In like manner we find that a 10 per cent reduction in the rates 
on coal from Fairmont, W. Va., to Allentown, Pa., would reduce 
the cost of producing a barrel of cement slightly over 8c. while a 
reduction of 10 per cent in the rate on cement from Allentown to 
Fairmont would reduce the cost to the consumer by 74c. a barrel 
A reduction of 10 per cent in the coal rates from Somerset, Pa., 
to Pinesburg, Md., would result in a saving in the production cost 
of lime of 7%c. per ton, while a reduction of 10 per cent in the 
freight charges on lime from Pinesburg to Somerset would result 
= a reduction in the cost to the consumer of 26%c. per ton of 
ime. 

A 10 per cent reduction in coal rates would reduce the cost of 
producing a ton of copper 382c., while a reduction of 10 per cent 
i wae rate on copper .would reduce the cost to the consumer 

y 76c. 

Reports of the U. S. Bureau of Census for 1914 shows the 
value of manufactured products to have been a little over $24, 
000,000,000. In that year the bituminous coal production (422,- 
000,000 tons) was but slightly greater than in 1921. Exhibits 
already filed show that the coal transported by railroads and 
used in steel plants, byproduct coke ovens and other industrials 
amounted to 40.2 per cent of the total production. The bituminous 
coal produced in 1921 was about 407,000,000 tons; 40.2 per cent 
of this would be 163,614,000 tons. Freight charges on this at an 
average rate of $2.27 per ton would be $371,403,780. The present 
index number of the Bureau of Labor Statistics is about 150. 
If the same amount of products was manufactured in 1921 as in 
1914, the value would be over $36,000,000,000. The freight charges 
on coal used for industrial purposes would therefore be but 
slightly over 1 per cent of the total value. A 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in bituminous coal rates would be equivalent to but 1/10 of 
1 per cent of value of products. 

Exhibits filed by the shippers show that the increase in bitu- 
minous coal rates on coal shipments to pulp mills averaged $1.96 
per ton, or less.than 1/20 the average increase in the price of 
paper. 

So far as we can find from the record, not one shipper produc- 


W ELL-DEFINED opposition to a rate reduction on 


ing manufactured articles through the use of coal has gone on 
record as agreeing to translate a rate reduction on coal into a 
reduction in the selling price of his manufactured articles. 

A 10 per cent reduction in coal rates on steel products would 
reduce the production cost only 64/100 of 1 per cent and a 15 per 
cent reduction would reduce the cost by less than 1 per cent. It is 
not believed that so slight a reduction would be refiected in the 
selling prices to the railroads, 

A reduction of even 15 per cent on coal rates would mean a 
saving on pig iron of only from 23%c. per ton in the Pittsburgh 
district to 764c. per ton in the Chicago district. 


Congress at Loggerheads with Navy Over 
Expenditures for Fuel 


ONGRESS seems to be at war with the navy over its 

expenditures for coal and other fuel. For several 
years since the war the House Appropriations Committee 
has tried to get the navy outlay for fuel reduced to the 
pre-war figure of something around $5,000,000 a year. 
During the war its fuel bill ran up to thirty odd millions 
a year. Last session the House cut the navy fuel allotment 
down to $17,500,000 and a deficiency item of $12,500,000 
was requested by the navy at the special session last 
autumn. During hearings then the navy officials in charge 
of fuel were severely criticised for exceeding the appro- 
priation made and the navy withdrew the deficiency 
estimate. 

This session the navy sent in a modified estimate for a 
$12,000,000 deficiency to tide the navy over until June 30, 
when the fiscal year expires. The House Appropriations 
Committee, under the guidance of Chairman Madden, of 
Illinois, who is seeking a record as a saver, cut the navy 
estimate practically in two and in reporting the deficiency 
bill to provide for funds for the balance of the year gave 
the navy $6,282,685. 

Considerable local publicity was given to the cut by 
navy officials, who pointed out that it would practically 
require its vessels to anchor at sea, as the present fund 
was exhausted. Mr. Madden, however, defended the action 
or the committee, saying that the country looked to Congress 
to cut appropriations and that government departments 
should keep within appropriations. He said the deficiency 
funds allotted would allow the navy $1,225,000 for fuel 
for the balance of the year and that it would be sufficient 
for all proper functions of the navy. The House voted the 
funds as reported by the committee with but little debate, 
Representative Hicks, of New York, a member of the 
Naval Committee, being the only member to inquire as 
to whether it would enable the navy to conduct the usual 
maneuvers. Mr. Madden said they had been cancelled by 
the navy and that naval vessels could be docked as well 
as cruise needlessly around. 


J. E. McCoy Resigns Coal Secretaryship 
After 12-Year Tenure of Office 


E. McCoy tendered his resignation as secretary-treasurer 

e of the Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion Feb. 24 at a meeting of the executive committee at 
the offices of the association in the Holston National Bank 
Building, Knoxville, Tenn. The resignation was accepted 
and became effective March 1. 

Mr. McCoy completed 12 years’ service in that office Feb. 
9 and was one of the best known and most popular of the 
bituminous coal association secretaries of the country, 
among whom he has a host of friends. When he accevted 
the secretaryship the association included twenty-two coal 
companies producing 2,000,000 tons of bituminous coal an- 
nually. Its membership now numbers approximately 100 
companies producing normally from 6,500,000 to 8,500,000 
tons of coal a year. 

Mr. McCoy has not announced his plans. He left for New 
York City Wednesday, March 1, expecting also to spend a 
few days at Atlantic City. 
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Hultman Warns Massachusetts Mayors of 
Liklihood of Coal Strike 


N a memorandum relative to the coal situation, addressed 

to Mayors and other city officials of Massachusetts, 
Eugene C. Hultman, Fuel Administrator of that state, calls 
attention to the likelihood of a strike. Both the bituminous 
and anthracite coal miners, he says, threaten to strike on 
April 1, and the mine owners state that a strike is inevitable. 
“In reply to my request for information, Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, also advises, ‘The stage is well set 
for a strike on April 1.’ In my opinion this most aptly 
describes the present situation. 

“The wage scale of the unionized bituminous coal miners 
expires April 1 and strike rumors have been emanating 
from both miners and operators. However, the bituminous 
fields are only partly unionized and there has been much 
part-time work or unemployment during the past year. 
Bituminous coal prices at the mine mouth have dropped 
from $10 in 1920 to $2.50 per ton at the present time. 

“Bituminous coal from non-union fields can be produced in 
sufficient variety to satisfy all industrial and domestic re- 
quirements. Many operators and trade organizations claim 
that the production from these mines will be equal to the 
demands of the country under 1922 conditions of industrial 
and railroad activity. If there should be a strike, the region 
supplying New England will be called upon to supply some 
coal to consumers located in the Middle and Western states. 
Foreign export demand, however, which played such an im- 
portant part in 1920 “profiteers’ orgy,” is now a negligible 
factor; in fact, large quantities of foreign coal are now 
available for import. 


THREE MONTHS’ SUPPLY OF BITUMINOUS COAL ON HAND 


“According to the latest report of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, January, 1922, users of bituminous coal in New 
England had on hand about a three months’ supply. New 
Fingland receipt figures for January and February show an 
increase over any previous months since June, 1921. 

“Labor in anthracite mines is highly unionized; the mine 
owners also are strongly organized. The miners have had 
steady employment at war-time wages during several years. 
In addition, the laws of Pennsylvania provide that anthracite 
can be mined only under the supervision of a ‘boss miner,’ 
who is licensed by the state and who must have served at 
least a two-years’ apprenticeship in a Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite mine to be eligible for examination. The price of 
anthracite coal (stove size) at the mine has increased from 
$4 in 1914 to $8.10 per gross ton at the present time. 

“The anthracite producers have informed me that they 
believe there will be a suspension of production in the 
anthracite fields due to a strike, vacation or walk-out, for 
an indefinite period after April 1. 

“The economic movement for lower prices will compel 
producers of anthracite to reduce the present price. Anthra- 
cite is at present prices a ‘luxury’ fuel, and the difference 
existing between bituminous selling today in Boston at $8.25 
per ton delivered and anthracite, with lower heat value, at 
$15 must be reduced, or bituminous coal will displace anthra- 
cite in this section of the country. Most of the domestic 
fuel requirements of the West and Middle West are now 
being supplied by bituminous coal. 

“Domestic anthracite coal deliveries and stocks as of Feb. 
i: 1922, in Massachusetts and metropolitan Boston are set 


forth in the following comparative tables compiled by this 
oftice: 
DELIVERIES, STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
(In Net Tons) 
Coal year—April 1, 1920, to March 31, Hee 


April IP 1921, to Feb. 1, 
Stocks on hand Feb. 1, 


o 4 © hve, 6 seine 
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DELIVERIES, METROPOLITAN BOSTON 
(In Net Tons) 


Coal year—April 1, 1920, to March oi) Pees ecensud ie eee 2,130,413 
Ten months—April 1, 1921, GO Mebe al, W922i ens eee 1,766,837 
Stocks!.on; hand Web». 1ygd 920s) eee eee ine eee ee 235,831 


“These figures indicate that there is no danger of a short- 
age for the present coal burning season. If the public act 
intelligently, the cost of domestic fuel for next winter should 
be lower than the cost of this season’s supply. A prolonged 
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restriction in the production during the spring and summer 
will tend to limit the price reduction at the mine, but the 
greater use of bituminous coal in conjunction with anthra- 
cite will stabilize the market for domestic fuel.” 


National Coal Association Convention Set 


For May 24 in Chicago 


SIDE from routine business, of which there was an ac-— 


cumulation, the Board of Directors of the National Coal 
Association at its quarterly meeting in Washington on 
March 2 found much to discuss in the latest developments 
with respect to the legal status of trade associations and 
their possible future activities, 

President Bradley was directed to appoint a committee 
to call on the departments of Commerce and Justice for a 
more definite statement of the exact position of coal asso- 
ciations than is disclosed by the recent correspondence be- 
tween Secretary Hoover and Attorney-General Daugherty. 
While Attorney-General Daugherty has made it plain that 
statistical matter may be compiled for dissemination to the 
public through the Department of Commerce, it has not 
been made entirely clear to the coal operators whether that 
same information can be first made public by associations 
themselves. 

What the coal associations want is for the Attorney-Gen- 
eral and the Secretary of Commerce to tell them precisely 
in what activities they can indulge and what are illegal, 
so that they can again proceed. 

Of quite as much interest was the determination of May 24 
as the date for the 1922 convention and the place as Chicago. 
The committee on arrangements consists of Harry N. Tay- 
lor, chairman; Dr. F. C. Honnold and Walter Cunningham. 

The National Coal Association will be represented at the 
United States Chamber of Commerce convention in Wash- 
ington on May 16, 17 and 18 by ten delegates and the foreign 
trade committee was appointed to represent the association 
at the convention of the Nation Foreign Trade Council at 
Philadelphia on May 10, 11, 12, 1922. 

The railroad relations committee reported its main ac- 
tivities have recently been in connection with the Interstate 
Commerce rate inquiry. T. H. Watkins, chairman of the 
foreign trade committee, said that his committee had 
been unsuccessful in obtaining a reduction in freight rates 
at tidewater but are still at work on the matter. 

George W. Reed, of Chicago, and Peter Kooi, of Wyom- 
ing, have resigned as directors of the National Coal Associa- 
tion. The Illinois associations were asked to name Mr. Reed’s 
suecessor as a director. 
succeed Mr. Kooi. E. L. Douglas succeeds Mr. Reed as a 
member of the government coal contracts committee and 
Mr. J. C. Brydon becomes chairman. 


Debtor Members of Old Tidewater Exchange 
Face Legal Action by Trustee 


Le growing out of the insolvency of the old 
Tidewater Coal Exchange, New York City, developed 
an important legal decision handed down by the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in New York City, Feb. 20, by which 
debtor members of the old unincorporated exchange who 
have not settled with that organization for their tonnage 
overdrafts existing on April 30, 1920, when the activities 
of the exchange ceased, will be called to immediate account 
in suits instituted by William R. Coyle, trustee in bank- 
ruptcy of the exchange. 

More than eighty concerns are in debt to the exchange 
for amounts aggregating more than $1,000,000, according 
to James F. Curtis and Emory R. Buckner, attorneys for the 
creditors’ committee, petitioning creditors and the trustee 
in bankruptcy. As the assets are to be distributed among 
100 or more creditors, interest in the results is widespread. 

Actions against a number of the debtor shippers has 
already begun. These, as well as others soon to be started, 
will be pushed vigorously to an early trial. 





IN SPITE OF all these expert predictions that business will 
get better, it will—Newspaper Enterprise Association. 


W. S. Megeath was elected to. 


March 9, 1922 
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Illinois Operators Propose State Wage Conference: 


Lewis Says “No,” but Farrington May Defy Union 


‘ By E. W. DAVIDSON 


few days have advanced the momentous game of “coal 

chess” now being played by the operators of the land 
on one side and, on the other, the United Mine Workers 
of America in its various factions. But even now there is 
nobody wise enough to say just which way the game is 
headed. 

On Wednesday, March 1, the operators of Illinois proposed 
to Frank Farrington, president of the Illinois miners, that 
he and his “associates in Illinois” meet them to “discuss the 
whole problem of producing coal” in that state. The oper- 
ators notified John L. Lewis, president of the International 
union, that they had made the proposal. On Saturday it 
became known that Farrington had put the case before 
Lewis and that the International president had replied that 
“under the policy adopted by the convention it is not possi- 
ble for District 12 to enter into separate negotiations for a 
new wage agreement” and that “in my judgment District 12 
should refrain from any attempt” to make such a separate 
deal. 

The final and most significant event of the week, however, 
was Farrington’s announcement, Saturday, that “We shall 
give further consideration to the Illinois operators’ invita- 
tion to meet them in district wage scale conference at a 
meeting of our district executive board to be held in St. 
Louis next Wednesday” [March 8]. This indicates an inten- 
tion on Farrington’s part to fly in the face of the Interna- 
tional union, though he has not openly hopped off for such a 
flight yet. 

The great question before the coal men of the land is: 
How far will Farrington go? Will his bitter feeling toward 
President Lewis lead him to a final and complete break with 
the International union in order to win a wage agreement 
for his men in Illinois? And if he does try to desert the 
rest of the national organization in its present battle, will 
he be able to hold his own ranks solid? His meeting in St. 
Louis may shed further light on these dark questions. 


[es tvs nave a in the Middle West during the past 


FARRINGTON PROFESSES SURPRISE AT OPERATORS’ OFFER 


Mr. Farrington was in Chicago on Wednesday, March 1, 
when the operators’ proposal was handed him. He was 
attending a routine business session of the joint conference 
at the time, and was in the city only for that purpose, he 
said. The sealed letter was laid before him during the after- 
noon, when a series of small matters were getting attention, 
and a studied effort was made to give the impression that he 
had no previous knowledge of the proposal. 

After the meeting, when he read the operators’ letter, 
signed by the presidents of the three Illinois associations, 
he repeated his well-worn declaration that he had never 
made any overtures to the operators for a separate agree- 
ment. He said that their action of that day was a surprise 
to him. “I don’t see anything for Lewis to do now,” said he, 
“except to let us go ahead with this thing, or else call his 
general strike. There doesn’t seem to be any middle ground 
—no, not even the policy committee of the union can 
find any.” . 

Illinois coal men were getting more confident every day 
that the policy committee could find a way to approve of 
separate district deals between miners and operators, but 
President Lewis’ flat declaration to Farrington appeared to 
deflate some of this confidence. 

Members of the Illinois Coal Operators Association point 
out that the proposal to Farrington may prevent govern- 
ment intervention, at least. Some of them frankly say the 
move will have been worth while if it results in nothing but 
that. 

Even if Farrington should meet the operators, a lot of 
“discussing” could be enjoyed by all present without any 


wage agreement resulting. The operators are as firm as 
ever in declaring that miners’ wages must take a long 
drop. They might agree to let the check-off live, provided 
they could control the expenditure of money checked off, at 
least to the extent of preventing its use to combat other 
operators, but they give no indication of having up their 
sleeve any wage scale which would please Illinois miners. 

The operators of Indiana have made no move to follow 
in the footsteps of Illinois producers and have no immediate 
intention of it, according to Phil Penna, of Terra Haute, 
secretary of the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation. 

The four communications of last week in the Illinois case 
follow, first of which is the letter of the three Illinois oper- 
ators’ associations to President Lewis on March 1: 

Replying to your telegram of Feb. 27, 1922, in view of the fact 
that each of your efforts to secure a meeting to consider agree- 


ment on joint wage conference have been abortive, we are, as per 
the attached copy of today’s letter to Mr. Frank Farrington, re- 


questing an immediate conference between the operators and 
miners of the State of Illinois. 
You will note therefrom the basis and reasons for our action 


herein. 


The letter is signed by Rice Miller, W. K. Kavanaugh and 
H. C. Adams, the three association presidents. 

The proposal to Frank Farrington, also dated March 1 and 
bearing the same signatures, was as follows: 


The Illinois coal operators have on two occasions, and in accord 
and compliance with the resolution adopted with the joint inter- 
state agreement, March 31, 1920, accepted invitations extended 
by John kL. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, to meet for the purpose of discussing the propriety of 
holding an interstate joint conference. 

In each instance, after appointing a time and place, and being 
urged by us to have such committee meeting, Mr. Lewis has ad- 
vised us that the meeting would not be held. , Under date of 
Feb. 27 we are in receipt of the following telegram from him: 

“Reference invitation extended by mine workers for joint meet- 
ing Cleveland, March 2, operators of all districts except Illinois 
have indicated that they will not be present at such meeting. You 
are therefore advised that in view of these circumstances meeting 
will not convene at that date. 

In justice to the public, to the miner and to the operator we 
can see no reason why, because of the failure to confer in other 
states, a definite attempt to reach an agreement in the State 
of Illinois should not be made. We have carefully studied and 
discussed among ourselves terms, conditions and rates on which 
we are willing to make a contract, and we think an opportunity 
should be given to the operators in the State of Illinois to dis- 
cuss with you and your associates in Illinois the whole problem 
of producing coal in the State of Illinois. 

In this connection we call to your attention the 32d Section of 
our Illinois contract, which reads as follows: 

“The joint executive boards are authorized and instructed to 
arrange for negotiations for the formation of a new contract to 
begin at a date not later than the expiration of this contract.” 

We also call your attention to the fact that the Illinois contract, 
including this paragraph, comes under that guarantee both of 
yourself and the International union which was given to the 
President’s Bituminous Coal Commission. Please note text: 

“Tenth: That the fullfillment of this agreement is guaranteed 
by the International union, and the fulfillment of joint agreements 
entered into in any district shall also be guaranteed by the officers 
of the international organization, as well as by the officers of the 
district, and it shall be their duty to see that all such agreements 
are carried out both in the letter and in the spirit.” 

We realize, as the coal miners in this state must realize, that a 
large reduction in the cost of producing coal must be made before 
any general improvement in business conditions can be brought 
about. 

We believe also that by an earnest effort on the part of the 
operator and miner the serious problems involved in the produc- 
tion of coal in the State of Illinois can be settled and settled fairly 
to the public as well as to those interested directly in the in- 
dustry. 

For these reasons we feel that it is incumbent upon us both 
to meet these conditions and carry out these agreements, and 
therefore suggest that we are prepared to meet with you for this 
purpose. It is our judgment that this meeting should be held at 
the earliest consistent date. If entirely agreeable to you we would 
like to suggest Chicago, Ill. Wednesday, March 8, as a place 
and time. 


Mr. Farrington laid the matter before President Lewis in 
this telegram: 


Under date of March 1 the presidents of the three operators’ 
associations in Illinois directed a letter to me requesting that we 
meet them in district wage-scale conference for the purpose of 
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negotiating a wage agreement to replace the one now in effect 
and as required by the 32d section of our agreement, which 
requires that negotiations for a new agreement must begin previous 
to the termination of our existing agreement. Considering that 
the operators sent you a copy of their letter to me, you are no 
doubt familiar with its contents, therefore there is no reason for 
my quoting it therein. 

Our district executive board was convened for the purpose of 
giving consideration to said letter, and that body has directed me 
to communicate with you for the purpose of securing advice as to 
how we shall proceed. If we are permitted to go into negotiations 
with the Illinois operators for the purpose of negotiating a dis- 
trict agreement, our district convention must be convened to 
formulate a district wage scale policy before the negotiations can 
begin. 

President Lewis’ reply to Farrington was: 


Your wire. Under policy adopted by reconvened international 
convention held in Indianapolis Feb. 14 to 18 inclusive it is not 
possible for representatives of District 12 to enter into separate 
negotiations with Illinois operators for the purpose of effecting a 
new wage agreement. 

This policy contemplates the negotiation of a wage agreement 
with the Central Competitive Field as a base, and in the event 
that no such agreement is negotiated by April 1 declares in favor 
of a general suspension of mining operation, this action being 
subject to a referendum vote of the United Mine Workers of 
America, which is now being taken. This arrangement in its 
operation is manifestly in opposition to the policy of the district 
settlements and in my judgment District 12 should refrain from 
any attempt to consummate a district settlement under these 
circumstances. : 

The problems now confronting the mining industry are national 
in scope and cannot be solved by the operators and miners of any 
particular district. The fact that the operators of the Central 
Competitive Field who are obligated to meet us under the provi- 
sions of the basic interstate agreement have as yet failed to do so 
does not alter the situation. The thirty-second clause of your 
district agreement, to which you allude, is subordinate to the 
sixteenth clause of the international agreement, which provides 
for ‘a joint meeting of miners and operators of the Central Com- 
petitive Field and which has been ignored and flaunted by the 
operators. The offer of the Illinois operators is obviously intended 
to destroy the effectiveness and strength of the national policy 
which has been enunciated and contemplates the breaking up of 
eur forces into many separate units. Their policy is inherently 
selfish, economically unsound and contains no elements of con- 
sideration for public welfare. I therefore advise that the repre- 
sentatives of District 12 decline the offer of the Illinois coal 
operators. 


What's Going to Happen Between 


Miners and Operators? 


Chicago Coal Men Hazard Guess That After a Strike 
Wage Agreements Will Be Made by Districts Except 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


HAT’S going to happen between miners and opera- 

tors? In Chicago, coal men with trained ears always 
to the ground are hearing all sorts of rumblings. ‘There is 
no doubt about the confusion in what they hear. The con- 
fusion is so great, in fact, that the wisest men among them 
are making no prophesies—publicly. But they have charted 
out the probable course of events in their own minds. A 
composite of the private opinions of a president, a vice-presi- 
dent, and two sales managers of four big coa’ companies 
operating in the Western fields can be set forth thus: 

A strike still seems inevitable. That has been a foregone 
conclusion ever since the United Mine Workers took their 
stand at the Indianapolis convention and upset the conserva- 
tive program which the International officers hoped to have 
adopted. The union’s policy committee, with its almost un 
limited power, continues to put an element of great uncer- 
tainty in the miners’ position, but these four expert ob- 
servers are convinced that the policy committee can do 
nothing to prevent a stoppage of work, at least in most 
fields. What that committee can and wil! do immediately 
after the strike goes into effect is what the four are wonder- 
ing about. 

The move of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association in 
proposing on March 1 to Frank Farrington, president of the 
Illinois district of the union, that he meet the operators to 
talk over a separate wage contract for Illinois, is, of course, 
an important factor. 

In case Farrington obeys the orders of the International 
and declines to sign a wage agreement for his men with 
the Illinois operators, then the strike can be general and 
Farrington will have done nothing up to that moment to 
split the union. That question of whether Farrington, in 
his hatred of President Lewis, actually would cause a schism 
in union ranks if he could, causes a wide division of opinion 
among the four observers quoted here. 
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“He wouldn’t do it,” says one. “Frank does a lot of loud 
talking, but he wouldn’t wreck the union.” 

“You bet he would,” contributes one of the sales man- 
agers. ‘He no longer has any ambitions to be president of 
the United Mine Workers. If he gets a chance to make a 
good deal for his Illinois men—just watch him make it; 
yes, and without a strike, possibly, though I doubt this.” 

“Well,” replied another of the four, answering the same 
question, “it would be worth a good deal to Illinois opera- 
tors, maybe, if Farrington would do something with his 
men between now and April 1 that would keep the mines 
out here working. I’m not saying he would. But then —” 

From that point the four opinions draw together again. 

If there is a general strike the probability is that shortly 
thereafter Illinois will make a separate agreement with a 
flexible wage scale to enable union mines to meet open- 
shop competition, with Indiana and southern Ohio, or pos- 
sibly the whole of Ohio, following suit with separate deals. 
In this the union’s policy committee would have a hand, per- 
ceiving the futility of trying to keep up a losing country- 
wide battle when union finances are so low, and finding 
ways of convincing the district organizations that a com- 
promise is necessary. 

The four private prognosticators, however, are not guess- 
ing that district agreements will be signed with the union 
organization in either Pennsylvania—other than in the 
strongly organized anthracite district—or in West Virginia. 
There they believe the battle against the union, so deter- 
minedly started with the backing of the United States Steel 
Corporation, will be fought to a finish, and that the union 
cannot win. But with the union organization pulverized, the 
Eastern, operators will soon find that the manifold difficul- 
ties of running mines with totally unorganized labor will 
compel a return to some sort of labor organization. 

Whatever may be the final result of the Illinois opera- 
tors’ move toward a state agreement with Farrington, it 
may at least stave off government intervention for the time 
being, thus thwarting a fond union hope. 

On one final point of prophecy the four observers diverge 
again. One man believes the separate state wage agree- 
ments will result in a spasm of price cutting that will reduce 
the whole coal industry to a serious state, and the others 
feel that the country’s coal demands will be large enough 
within the year to lessen the bitterness of competition and 
thus help keep prices on a more even keel. 


Anthracite Mine Workers Said to Oppose 
Referendum Vote on Strike 


HE executive committees of the three districts of the 

United mine Workers covering the anthracite region 
will meet in New York on March 18, 1922, for a two days’ 
session, prior to meeting the operators on the 15th. It is 
reported that the miners will then announce officially their 
objection to the referendum vote on a strike, bal'ots on 
which are now in the field, having been mailed out from 
International headquarters in Indianapolis, Ind. 


Nova Scotia Pact Made but Not Ratified 


T a conference held in Montreai on March 1 between 

representatives of. the United Mine Workers and 
the British Empire Steel Corporation an agreement was 
reached for a new wage contract involving 12,000 Nova 
Scotia coal miners. An official statement said that the 
terms of the agreement would not be published until it 
had been ratified by the members of the unions affected, 
to whom their delegates will report. The hope was ex- 
pressed that the agreement would establish peace for a year. 





Will Strike in Western Canada on April 1 


INE thousand coal-mine workers in the Western 

Canadian fields will strike, according to Robert 
Livett, chairman of the scale committee of the United Mine 
Workers of America, if the wage reductions now announced 
are put into effect. 
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Secretaries Davis and Hoover Disclaim Formal 


Kffort to Bring About Wage Conference 


for a conference between the operators and the men 
of the Central Competitive Field, Secretary of Labor 
Davis is proceeding informally in the hope that the good 
auspices of his department may be exercised in bringing 
about a joint wage conference of the four states. Up to 
March 6 no formal communication from the Department 
of Labor had gone out requesting this conference, but it 
is intimated that informal assurances have been had such 
as to sustain hope for success in the minds of the officials 
who seek the interstate negotiations. These officials 
recognize, however, the difficulty involved in the situation, 
because of the expressed intention of certain operators not 
to enter again into an interstate agreement. 
One explanation offered as to why the government seeks 
a conference looking to such agreement is expressed by 
a prominent official as follows: “Without regard to what 
they may think of the violations charged against labor, 
the operators should make every effort to avoid the appear- 
ance of violating the terms of the wage contract now in 
ferce, which provides for an interstate conference before 
the end of the contract period. For this reason it is to 
be hoped that the operators will find it possible to meet 
the men in conference, even though the result be only 
to announce their determined intention not to renew an 
agreement affecting the several] states.” 
During the week Representative Coughlin, of Pennsyl- 


Ne: having authority to make a mandatory call 


Lady Rhondda, First Woman in House of 
Lords, Known as Coal Queen 


ISCOUNTESS RHONDDA, granted the privilege of 
taking a seat in the British House of Lords, March 
2. is, like her late father, better known in British industrial 
circles than in fashionable society. Her father, who, as 


= 





LADY RHONDDA 


David H. Thomas of Wales, built up vast coal interests, 
owning ships, steel plants and other factories, died in 1918. 

Lady Rhondda is director in twenty-seven companies and 
takes an active part in the management of several of them. 


vania conferred with Secretary of Labor Davis in connec- 
tion with the coal situation, but both the Congressman 
and the Labor Secretary declined to disclose what trans- 
pired at the conference. Officials of the Department of 
Labor are cautious in answering queries covering develop- 
ments in the situation. While the department has gathered 
a mass of data bearing on wages and conditions of: employ- 
ment about coal mines, whatever opinions officials in touch 
with the situation may have reached have not been dis- 
closed nor has access been given to any of the data or 
conclusions which officials may have reached in a_ pre- 
liminary way. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover, who some time since was 
delegated by the President to use his good offices to effect 
a settlement of coal-mining labor problems, has refrained 
recently from discussion of the situation because every 
informal statement he has made has been given an oficial 
status and has led to many erroneous conclusions in 
various quarters. Mr. Hoover apparently has taken the 
position that the wiser policy for him is to remain silent 
and proceed with quiet informal negotiations looking to 
settlement of the wage question. Mr. Hoover told the 
House Appropriations Committee a few days ago when 
the committee was considering appropriations for the 
Department of Commerce that among other additional 
duties which had been imposed upon him was the possibility 
of settlement of coal-mining labor problems. 


The immense coal fields which she inherited from her father 
have given her the title of “the coal queen.” 

She is 39 years old and is the chairman of the board 
of directors of the Cambrian coal combine, which controls 
the greater part of the output of the southern Welsh fields, 
and is chairman of the British Fire Assurance Co. 


Grange Urges Million Farmers to Rouse 
Public Sentiment Against Coal Strike 


MILLION farmers, members of the National Grange, 

are about to come out in opposition to a coal strike. 
In a special communication to its various local branches 
the national office is urging the farmers to create public 
sentiment against a strike. They take the position that 
the operators and miners should settle their ec*nomic 
differences without imposing a burden on the public through 
recourse to a strike. In a public statement the grange 
organization quotes many U. S. Senators in expressions 
against a coal strike. 

In a letter to members of the Grange, dated Feb. 27, 
S. J. Lowell says: ‘The time has now arrived when it 
seems pertinent that the Grange should express itself 
in no uncertain terms in protest of a possible strike of 
mine workers and railroad employees. If a coal strike 
takes place, as seems possible, in April, the production of 
the fuel, upon which the prosperity and well-being of 
millions depend, will cease. 

“If coal production stops people will suffer, and the 
spectac'e of a comparatively small group of men and 
interests seizing the weapon of human misery and human 
suffering in order to impose their will, and their refusal 
to deal fairly with one another, and make others pay the 
penalty, is preposterous in this nation and time. 

“The decision of every member of the Grange to do his 
part in building up an overwhelming public opinion for a 
fair and just settlement and the enforcement of such 
settlement to the utmost, will prevent any strike. Owners, 
workers and the government must feel the power of this 
public opinion. No man or set of men in this country can 
succeed against a united public sentiment. 
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Weekly 


RODUCTION of bituminous coal has definitely out- 
Prvrnres the demand, for the time being at least. 
The general tone of the market is one of indiffer- 
ence. Here and there buyers have taken heart at the 
indication of government intercession by way of a plan 
to bring operators and miners together for a conference 
on the wage question. Much coal has been flowing to 
storage recently and the consumer is not excited over 
the impending struggle, as he feels that strike needs 
over present reserves can be filled by non-union coals in 
the event of prolonged interruption to union production. 
Large consumers—railroads and public utility plants 
—are still taking reserve tonnage, but in a more 
leisurely manner and are now inclined to shop around 
before buying. The entire coal fraternity is in a state 
of uncertainty. Strike views are so widely different 
that many producers and sellers refuse to predict, and 
the market reflects this uncertain situation. The more 
conservative miners are said to recognize that the trend 
of the times makes a wage reduction inevitable and 
would favor settlement after some preliminary skir- 
mishes have taken place. 


HEAVY TONNAGE OFFERINGS WEAKEN SPOT PRICES 


Too heavy offerings of tonnage have weakened prices. 
As was the case last fall, there has been too much use 
of the strike threat as a sales argument and it has been 
so effective that reserves are in some cases adequate for 
a long term. A mining suspension now appears really 
necessary before any appreciable market recovery can 
be expected. Coal Age Index of spot prices was 179 on 
March 6, compared with 180 on Feb. 27 and 192, Jan. 2. 

Indications are not lacking that there will be an 
increased consumption of coal after April 1. Iron and 
steel operations are more than double those of last De- 
cember. Automobile and parts industries are more 
active. The upward price trend of farm products also 
encourages the belief that the coal market should be in 


Review 


a more healthy state after the wage controversy is set- 
tled. Considerable optimism prevails as to business, in 
the not-distant future, when downward adjustments in 
mine and transportation costs of coal become a reality. 
Domestic producers have experienced a rush of orders 
in the Midwest regions, where a blizzard brought out 
the need for current supplies. This demand is only 
temporary, however, as neither householder nor retailer 
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figures on taking more than actual needs for the balance 
of the coal year. 

Anthracite domestic business is largely confined to 
tonnage needed to eke out the winter. The industry is 
confronted with the imperative need for lower prices if 
bituminous competition is not to become insuperable. 
The shortage of steam sizes has been lessened with the 
recent heavier offerings. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production resumed its upward swing during the week 
ended Feb. 25, when 10,348,000 net tons were mined, accord- 
ing to the Geological Stirvey. The: output for the preceding 
week was 10,276,000: tons. Reports of .loadings for the 
early part of last week indicate that the present production 
rate is being maintained. 

Since the first of the year the tonnage mined has ex- 
ceeded consumption and stocks have increased perceptibly. 
It is estimated that about 11,000,000 tons of additional 
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Week Ended 
Feb. 11 (4) 
Feb. 18 (6) 10,276,000 
Feb. 25 (a) 10,348,000 
Daily average 1,725,000 
Coal year.. 381,375,000 
Daily av. coal yr.. 1,374,000 

ANTHRACITE 
1,703,000 
1,701,000 
77,674,000 
COKE 
1922 
135,000 
144,000 
984,000 


1921—1922 
10,309,000 


1920—1921 





19/8 - 19/9, 


2 
489,361,000 
1,756,000 





Feb. 25 (a) 
Coaliyear: iaeane ax 






F eb. 25 (a) 
Calendar year..... 


oh 
1 917. ,000 
(1) Subject to revision. (6) Revised from last report. 
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coal would have to be stored to raise reserves to the level 
reached at the end of the war. 

All-rail shipments to New England increased considerably 
during the week ended Feb. 25, when a total of 4,151 cars 
passed the five gateways, as compared with 3,368 in the 
preceding week. Shippers have been pushing their sales 
in that territory, but heavy price cuts are necessary to 
meet the competitive tonnage from Hampton Roads. 

Dumpings at the Roads for all accounts were 371,753 
net tons during the week ended March 2, a sharp increase 
as compared with the preceding week. The bulk of the 
tonnage went to New England, although bunker trading is 
more active. Off-shore exports have gained considerably 
in the past few weeks and shippers are centering their 
interest in South American business. Increasing prices of 
British coals lead to the hope that American exporters can 
soon get into a better position, especially as the prospects 
are good for lower delivered prices. February dumpings 
at Hampton Roads exceeded the January figure by more 
than 100,000 tons. 

The Federal Reserve Board in its report on business 
conditions for February says that anticipation of a coal 
strike brought an improved demand, particularly from the 
railroads. The roads have been able to move all the 
coal they want and to handle the increased industrial fuel 
shipments with very little delay. Because of this move- 
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ment, however, the number of idle coal cars has steadily 
declined. 

Quotations are only firm at best and there are increasing 
lots of demurrage coal to be picked up. Non-union coals 
are still active but their price rise has been checked by the 
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lack of demand. The recent market activity, however, was 
not up to that of last October, when the rail strike 
threatened. 

Non-union coal evidently is being considered by con- 
sumers as available in sufficient quanties to fill such a 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market Feb. 6 Feb 20Feb.27 March 6 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 1922 1922 19227 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $3.25 $3.25 $3.25 $3.15@$3.25 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus.... 2.15 2.10 2.15 1.75@ 2.00 
Pocahontas screenings.... Columbus.... 1.30 1.55 1.40 1.25@ 1,50 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... St O0me Sloe 351%, 12249) 5 290 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... 2200 we 2 Sn 15s ALLE 12225 
Pocahontas lump......... G@incinnatijt. 15.15 3.155 (315, > 3: 0 329 
Pocahontas mine run..... Cincinnati... 1.85 1:75 1.75 yf) 
Pocahontas screenings.... Cincinnati... 1.20 1.15 A LS ips 006 1525 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 4.70 4.55 4.60 4.60@ 4.75 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... Fes" 1-95 195i eS 6S@a2420 
Cambria mine run........ Boston...... ZEA Eee2 400m 2.49) ed 929) 2200 
Somerset mine run....... Boston...... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 2.85 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia. 3.05 3.05 3.05 2,85@ 3.25 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Baltimore... 2.55 2.55 2.70 2.70 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.35 2.50 2.40 2.20@ 2.75 
Pool 9 jguer- Low Ee Philadelphia. 2.40 2.45 2.45 2.20@ 2.65 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol. Baltimore.... 2.20 2.25 2.40 2.25@ feos 
Pool OS . Gr. Low Vol.) New York... 2.05 2.10 2.00 1.90@ 2.25 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia. QO e102. 10:2 1 95@" 2. 20 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low eo Baltimore. . 2.00 2.05 2.10 2.10@ 2.15 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.).. seNew York: 2s 117501275. | 1:75» 1h65@-1.90 
Pooi 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. My bi ie rEy Sy Ee AI OCETOY igtse 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.85 1.75 1.85 1.85@ 2.00 
High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... New York... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50@ 1.65 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Philadelphia.. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Baltimore... 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.50@ 1.60 
Pittsburgh se’d. gas...... Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.60@ 2.75 
Pittsburgh minerun (St.).. Pittsburgh... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.10@ 2.20 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.60@ 1.70 
whe lamps. .). 64066 Columbus ... 2.65 2.65 2.55 2.25@ 2.75 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus... 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Kanawha soreenings...... Columbus... 1.30 1.30 1.40 1.25@ 1.40 
W. Va. Splint lump...... Cincinnatt. 2°65), 2.35)) 2125) bez, O0@ EZ 450 
W. Va. Gas lump........ Cincinnat!. . 2.25 2.05 1.85 1.75@ 2.25 
W. Va. mine run. . Cincinnati. . 1.45 1.50 1.40 1.25@ : .60 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati.... 1.10 1.20 1.30 1.25@ 1.35 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2.65 2.65 2.55 2.50@ 2.75 
Hocking mine run. . Columbus. . 1675, 21290) 1.90) ~ 1375@,-2500 


Market Feb. 6 Feb. 29 tie 27. March 6 

Quoted 1922 1922 922 19227 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.35 1.30 ; .50 $1.40@$1.50 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 3.00 3.10 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 
Pitts. No. 8 minerun...... Cleveland.... 2.00 1.95 2.00 1.95@ 2.00 
Pitta. No. 8screenings..... Cleveland.... 1.70 1.65 1.80 1.75@ 1.85 

Midwest 
Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... Chee SERS) Meee COREY OIE aa 
Franklin, Il]. mine run.... Chicago..... Paap 2eD0n 2.00) 2, 290)e 2,75 
Franklin, il. screenings. .. Chicago..... 25005 2.00 92200 1.75@ 2.25 
Central, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 
Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago DSS 235. £2235 252522050 
Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago. L657 91.805) 1,809 7265@ 2585 
Ind. 4th Vein lump.. . Chicago..... S23 S028 2D oes, 005.50 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run. .. Chicago..... Be 5 0mee es 5 02s 502 )235@e2,65 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.85 2.00 2.00 2.00@ 2.25 
Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 22959) 73.20) 2:90 °2.65@ 3.00 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... Pea S225 NN 2225" 2.150.250 
Ind. 5th Vein sareenines Chicago..... lireee URE Oe yAY PARit GMa ain 
Standard lump.. .... St. Louis ZH908) 25735 2.60 82, 50@ 2579 
Standard mine run. Heese St. Louis 1.90 1.95 1.95 1.85@ 2.00 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis P00 206 eet el O0G@ ais 25 
West. Ky. lump........-. Louisville 2°60" 2.50 792.65.) 2.85@ 2.60 
West. Ky. mine run...... Louisville 129057165) © 1.85) 1. 70@p200 
West Kv. screenings...... Louisville | TE 1.40 1.80 1.65@ 2.00 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham... 2.90 2.90 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham.. 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.70@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed).. . Birmingham... 2.10 2.10 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
S. E. Ky. lump.......... Louisville. . 2.90 2.60 2.55 2.40@ 2.50 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville... 1.45 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.65 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville. . Relone ea ZO sr ltesoe a? CO: .28b 
8. E. Ky. lump.......... Cincinnati... 2.90 2.50 2.35 2 00@ 2.50 
§. EK. Ky. mine run. . Cincinnati... 1.45 1.50 1.75 1.25@ 1.60 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 0.85 1.10 1.15 21.15@ 1.25 
Kansas lump.........-.- Kansas City.. 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Kansas mine run . Kansas City.. 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Kansas screenings. . Kansas City.. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. ‘vessel, Hampton Roads 
+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in stalscs. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 

















Market Freight Feb. 20, 1922 Feb. 27, 1922 March 6, 19227 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
ett eee ahea as w York....... 2.61 AS Peer? 3 7I60@ $717 Sim «ye oe $7.60@$7.75 ee ne! $7.60@$7.75 
Brioch RR Sete . Piilad iaenis +766 $7.00@ 7.50 730 7 7.85 $700 97-00 7.75@ 7.85 $7. 00@ $7.50 7.75@ 7.85 
Kees 8s. caidas asl . New York....... 2.61 7.25@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.50 7.60@ 7.75 
BGR ec teces cos oslness P a.. 2.66 7.15@ 7.75 7.75 te 7 7.75 7.75 7.15@ 7.75 7375 
Mga dest mee ctan « Chicago......... 5.63 7.50* 7.40* Tsa0% 7.40* 7.50* 6.95@ 7. 40* 
Stove........6....+. New York....... 2.61 7.75@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 
Stovedsccwweshislsicka'e P hia.. 2.66 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 
A aay a ete Chicago......... 5.63 7.75* 7.60* 7.75* bees 260% 775% 7.20@ 7.60* 
Chestnut’. 22558500. New York....... 2.61 7.85@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.10 7.90@ 8 
Chestnut............. Philadelphia. 2.66 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 
Chestnut... ee. vee Chicago......... 5.63 7.75* 7.60* 7.75* 7.60* 7.75* 7.20@ 7.60 
Peat... ..... New York.... 2.47 5.00@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.50 5.00@ 5.25 5.75@ 6.45 4.50@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.45 
Peete eth. sad Philadelphia...... 2.38 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6,25 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 
Peicdet mossae. hicagos fae..< ce-- 5.63 6. 10* 6. 10* 6. 10* 6. 10* 6.00* 5.60@ 6.10* 
Buckwheat No. |! New York....... 2.47 3.00@ 3.50 3.50 3.00@ 3.50 3.50 3.00@ 2 3.30 
Buckwheat No. !..... Philadelphia...... 2.38 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 2.75@ aau 5. 30 
Rise wees oot. acc nese Newly ork... 0:22 2.47 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2. 2.50 
River... <0 ... Philadelphia... .. 2.38 2.00@ 2.25 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.30 
Barley... New York....... 2.47 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.40@ es feat 
Barley......... Philadelphia... .. 2.38 1.25@ 1.7 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 
Birdseye............. New York..-..... EY Lee SE SS oe 2.00@ 2.50 1.60@ 1.90 2.00@ 2.50 1.65@ 1.75 2.00@ 2.50 


*Net tons, f.o.b. mines. 


+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declixesin italics. 
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gap in supply as may be occasioned by a strike. From 
all sections the reports are much the same—a growing 
indifference to sellers’ offerings. The inference also gained 
from this is that in many cases considerable coal stocks 
have been built up and that consumers hesitate to take on 
further safeguards when there is lower-priced fuel in sight 
later this year. 


How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Pereentages of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by fields, as reported 
hy the U. S. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly Report 

Six Months Week 

Fields July to Dee. 1922 Ended 
1921 to Date Feb. 18 
Hlinois. a6 44.8 50.6 50 
Indiana.. 41.4 65.1 58.0 
Ohio, southern. . . ; 22.9 2305 pA eri 
Ohio, north and central.... : D259 43.4 47.6 
Pittsburgh*....... 30.4 26.6 34.5 
Pittsburght....... 41.2 36.1 41.0 
Westmoreland..... 54.9 D9 54.3 
Central Pennsylvania. . : 39.1 46.5 Gow 9 
Somerset County. . sn tee Soy 72.9 78.2 
Cumberland-Piedmont. : 46.6 49.7 47.7 
Panhandle, W.Va...... : DoS 45.8 52.9 
Fairmont... : ne 3523 30.9 a7 a2 
Winding Gulf...... ot Ac eS Ad, 60.4 637 
New River SEB bs OCU, Oe 24.3 27.8 S27 
Pocahontas),).2- nue ae ee oe Soe 49.8 LYM, D9! 3 
Tug River SEES os arena. 48.1 58.6 74.3 
Kanawha....... ae ee : ; 26.0 12.9 14.3 
Logan. .ea see ee : 47.6 57.0 65.8 
Kenova-Thacker..... 38.2 49.6 60.6 
Harlansast hive bae ; Soe} Died, 59.3 
Virginia... 54.8 DD ind 57.8 
Alabama. , : 6355) 60.3 64.1 
N.E. Kentuckv.. : : 32.9 41.8 49.7 
Western Kentucky....... 3249 33.8 35.4 
Hazard.. 5 Diliney, 60.8 69.1 
LOW eee Pie eS Ae Dit 74.8 P27 
Missouri : ae. 50.7 61.9 60.4 
Kansas..5...- Jags ce: ee a 42.0 48.1 61.7 
Oklahoma... ... Mpeg he Se 63.9 2505 55.9 
*Rail and river mines combined. 


Rail Mines. _ i 
Bold face—Non-union. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production increased to 144,000 net tons 
during the week ended Feb. 25, from 135,000 tons in the 
preceding week. This was the largest production attained 
in any week since last March. 

In the last three weeks coke prices have advanced nearly 
50c. all around. From present indications, however, the 
impetus has been removed. The increase was attributable 
mainly to the coming coal strike but as the coal market fails 
to gain further ground coke producers have no trouble in 
securing tonnage at softer prices. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal was 1,701,000 net tons during 
the week ended Feb. 25, 1922, only 2,000 tons less than in 
the preceding week. A slight temporary improvement was 
caused by the recent storms, but domestic purchases are 
being made on a hand-to-mouth basis. Steam sizes are 
still in good call although the heavy movement has softened 
independent prices. 
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Coal Age Index 179, Week of March 6, 1922. Average spot price 
for same period, $2.17. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in accord- 
ance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with respect to the 
tonnage of. each normally produced. The average thus obtained 
was compared with the average for the twelve months ended 
June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report on 
“Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,” published by the Geological 
Survey and the War Industries Board. The result is a series 
of index numbers, plotted in the above diagram. 


919 
1920 
1921 


Neither the retailer nor the householder considers it 
necessary to have more than a small supply on hand. It 
is quite likely that the new coal year will see these stocks 
reduced to a minimum, so that buyers will be able to take 
full advantage of the hoped-for lower prices. New England 
is an exception to this policy. All-rail shipments during the 
week ended Feb. 25 were 3,362 cars, as compared with 2,812 
cars in the previous week. Better buying prevails in that 
section as retailers are extending their stocks to cover the 
month of May. 





TEN DEPARTMENTS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK are this 
week asking for bids on 87,000 tons of anthracite and 
bituminous coal, wagon and barge delivery. Bids will be 
opened March 16. 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA—Deposits of coal 


AustTRiA —The Austrian coal reserve 
has been greatly diminished, owing to 


: : : the German railway strike and the 
have been discovered in sub-Carpathian * Czecho-Slovak mine strike. 


on this list, it paid a small clearance 
tax, in this case 2 per cent. The in- 
crease to 10 per cent is equivalent to 


No coal subjecting it to a tariff duty. Another 
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Russia, near Lupea, in the province of 
Marmaros. Exploitation is to be com- 
menced during the spring. The Govern- 
ment has authorized the Zivnostenska 
Banka to form a company for trade 
in coal with headquarters at Prague. 


GERMANY — Ruhr production during 
the week ended Feb. 18 was 1,950,000 
metric tons, according to a cable to 
Coal Age. The preceding week’s out- 
put was 1,821,000 tons. 

Railroad freight rates for the trans- 
port of coal up the Rhine have been 
increased by 120 marks to 1,656 marks 
per 10 tons. 


ITALY—Latest quotations of Cardiff 
best steam on the Genoa market range 
around 42s., according to a cable to 
Coal Age. This is an increase of 3s. 
from last week’s market. 


has been received from Czecho-Slovakia 
recently and the Vienna city gas and 
electric works are running short. 
InpDIA. — The coal market is firm. 
Foreign consignments are arriving. 
Mills are purchasing small quantities. 
There is a stock of about 30,000 tons 
of Bengal coal in Bombay. 
BELGIUM — Industrials are slack, 
buyers being reserved owing to the 
insignificant amount of the decline in 
home prices and on account of English 
offers. There have been big trans- 
actions in English coal at 92.50 fr., 
delivered, or 15 fr. below Belgian prices. 
BrRAzIL—A measure has been ap- 
proved by the Chamber of Deputies 
providing for a 10 per cent clearance 
tax on imported coal. Although coal 
is on the free list, like all other articles 


bill approved by the finance committee 
but not yet through the Chamber of 
Deputies, authorizes the government to 
enter into agreements with the coal 
producing states and the Brazilian rail- 
ways and steamship lines for. prefer- 
ential treatment of local coal. 

CHINA—Among other commodities, 
the export of coal from the colony of 
Hong Kong has been prohibited. 

PoLAND—The restrictions touching 
the purchase and sale of coal within 
the Polish State have been abolished 
as from March 1. As for the free 
export of coal abroad. that will depend 
on how the Upper Silesian problem is 
finally resolved. 

SwEDEN—During January, 1922, im- 
ports of coal at Stockholm were 13,000 
tons. 
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Foreign Market 


And Export News 





British Production Registers Another Increase; 


Export Markets Are Stronger; Prices Up 


TEADILY increasing production in 

Great Britain has followed the bet- 
ter export market. Production during 
the week ended Feb. 18, as cabled to 
Coal Age was 5,001,000 gross tons, as 
compared with 4,903,000 tons in the pre- 
ceding week, and 4,803,000 during the 
week ended Feb. 4. 

Forward business includes 170,000 
tons for Bombay and Baroda railways, 
April to December deliveries on Durham 
bunkers, and April to August orders 
for best Blyth steam coals. Prices are 
stronger on practically all grades. 

The Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
acting for the Government of Mauri- 
tius, has invited tenders for the supply 
of 12,000 tens of Welsh steam coal 
or South African coal. 

In view of the complaints that 
whereas wages have fallen but prices 
have not to any appreciable extent, the 
owners have issued a statement to the 
effect that at the end of December, 
1920, when the coal industry was under 
‘Government control, the total cost per 
ton other than wages amounted to 9s. 
93d., of which 6s. 5.33d. represented 
the costs of timber and stores, and 3s. 
428d. other costs. Since the industry 
was decontrolled, the cost per ton for 
timber and stores has steadily declined, 
and is now about 3s. per ton. Other 
costs, excluding timber and stores, con- 
sist of a variety of items, such as the 
salaries of the clerical and administra- 
tive staff, depreciation and repairs, local 
rates, royalties—which generally speak- 
ing are on the pre-war basis—and wel- 
fare levy which it is not in the power of 
collieries to control. 

As the result of an agreement re- 
cently concluded between the owners 
and the men, costs now bear an ap- 
parent increase in respect to wagon 
charges, but this increase is set off 
by a figure on the other side of the 
account in respect of wagon revenue. 

_ In the northeastern fields there is 
a great loss in output and rise in 
‘costs at the beginning of every quarter 
-in the collieries, due to men going into 
“seams which are new to them, and leave 
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filling the flats to go hewing elsewhere. ° 


The owners have again approached 
the railway companies to reduce further 
the rates for transporting coal. The 
owners pointed out that the output of 
coal has steadily increased, and that 
such reductions in price as have been 
made are largely at the expense of 
owners’ profits and miners’ wages. 
United States January Exports of 
Bituminous Coal, by Customs 

Districts 


Customs Districts Gross Tons 


WCE INON Uy oa eee cake airs sks syehene Goucils 519 
Sts. “Law VCMGGwes ce oc eve os Sus bie e sie ee 113,509 
Rochester tiemeeciee «cr cease clela ols os ay 22,00 
Burtt lOve Wesel ecoehapede te ausk > Scene yeys 233,458 
IN EW VOT Katee retails avn). Seto miors.«) sfeleushe 3,883 
Ppl acelp hire mewemench art cote iat st ilel ctat « 12,876 
Marry late. eee ers slecereue les < siete 11,030 
Wi ial oe rrcetie Decks) sae ckeaae's chats stiehs 69,406 
Soth, Garona. cers aise sile, sis) eeye 14,007 
FOTO UEC Sak Seman er oleh cet cyevs aeons. 6: alate 1,629 
IMG DUC RM. erent biota ote ota etever lee a aay 
IN Givi ORISATES eee wie vae 2 ere ace adies sss 360 
GSlVeEStOn” epee <-siota ole etee sioad sone 6 
San, SAN EOM Omer. «crs es sus oh sig she's ate 101 
Bl PasGarie Greer ade bs heh cttus whol ay 5,489 
Sainte Dice Ome rwmrtes sree tieyee sete 6 
ATIZOWMA 2 ae teed te Atlee, dieiecns ayes 904 
San eh raneiseounster: set = eikcesre se ose (eye 
Wie Sine POT ae remeiele aye acccemsiricl yrs») steht 685 
Dakota. ei deistaeot ad sucks ale etay nets ye 2,564 
Date Soe SOL 1OTEs rots) <ihdereusiel ts, « xo 7,820 
Michisanw fer we come. tee ees 97,576 
CHAO. Ca hoch oie onc lenin. (rales 44,920 

UM ay EEN Mew ys, 05 4. Ce ROR CRED caer Rese 643,913 


Hampton Roads Activity Increases 


February showed a decided revival in 
the coal trade, with total dumpings of 
1,089,378 tons, against 937,664 tons for 
January. Dealers are highly optimistic 
over the situation. 

Coastwise business was responsible 
largely for the increased dumpings, al- 
though both bunker and export business 
had their share in bringing up the total. 
South American markets are improving. 
' The N. & W. Piers dumped 503,551 
tons in February, the Virginian, 330,783 
tons, and the C. & O. 255,044 tons. At 
all piers the end of the month found 
considerable tonnage awaiting cargo, 
with prospect of continued good busi- 
ness. 

Faith in the local situation has been 
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indicated by the recent advent of new 
coal concerns and the expansion of 
facilities of concerns already in busi- 
ness. Interest among coal men seems 
to be centered on South America, and 
they are preparing to develop trade in 
that direction. 


Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
—Week Ended-—— 


Feb. 23 March 2 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Cars on hand: ities... 9: 1,889 2,156 
Tons on hand....... 109,520 126,651 
Tons dumped. . ae 143 160,268 
Tonnage waiting. . 12,0C0 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 
Cars on hand. Ea 1,859 1,585 
Toneion hand: 5° eee. +: 93,450 79,250 
Tons dumped..... 56,206 128,043 
Tonnage waiting........... 37,654 28,200 
C. & O. yen. Newport News: 
Cars on hand. 3 ; 1,655 1273 


87,750 63,730 
52,108 83,442 
9600 5 


Tons on hand.. 
Tons dumped....... 
Tonnage waiting... 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 
March 2, 1922 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 


For Atlantic Islands: 
Nor. 8.S. John Blumer, 
Am. §8.S. Levisa, for 

Brazil: 

Nor. S.S. Fragner, 
For Canada: 
Br. S.S. Bethlehem, 

fea: 


Tons 
for Castries. 2,47 
JaMaAiCH ss ania: 2,405 9 
7,015 


for Rio de Janeiro. 


for. Ste, Johns; 

Du. 
N. 
For Chile: 

Br. S.S. Vestalia, for 
For Colombia: 

Nor. 8S.S. Lom, 
For Cuba: 

Nor. S'S. Bratland; for Santiago. ...2,126 

Ger. S.S. Franziska, for Havana.....2 


FROM PHILADELPHIA: 


Cuba: 
S.S. Berwindale, for 


S.S. Parkhaven, for St. Johns, 
ist 


ee ad ake Weis gdtsean % a hare ies! a Sp Seculd 6,577 


Valparaiso 


for Cartagena 


For 


Br. Havana 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 

Feb. 25 March 47 
Pool 9, New York...... $5.45@ $5.75 $5.40@ $5.60 
Pool 10, New York..... 5.25@ 5.40 5.10@ 6.20 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 5.60@ 5.90 5.50@ 5.85 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.25@ 5.60 5.20@ 5.60 
Pool 71, Philadelphia... 5.70@ 6.00 5. be 6.00 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds..... 4.65 60 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.25 i 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.... . 4.50 4.4 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York..... ag .70@$6.05 $5.70@$5.90 
Pool 10, New York.. .5.55@ 5.75 5.40@ 5.50 
Pool, 9, Philadelphia. . .5.90@ 6.15 5.90@ 6.10 
Pool” 10, Philadelphia. . .5.70@ 5.85 5.60@ 5.85 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... . 4.80 AS 
Pool 2; Hamp. Rds.... 4.60 4.55 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 38s. f.o.b. Saf .o.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 55s. f.o.b. 55s. fob 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 40s. f.o.b. 40s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 50s. f.o.b. 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh; Genoa,..-.....  39s).t.1.b. 39s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Messina....... 36s. 6d. t.i.b. 36s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Algiers........ 34s. f.o.b. 34s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuco... 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh Bahial! 92. 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Madeira....... 49s. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 40s. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta......... 40s. f.o.b. 40s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas.... 40s. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Naples......-. 39s. f.o.b. 39s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rosario. . sudes..00.f.0;b; 528..6d. f.o.b- 
Welsh, Singapore. . SRN 55s. f.o.b. 55s. f.0.b. 
Port Said. . .. 46s. 6d. f.o.b. 46s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Belgian, Antwerp.. 30s. 30s. 
Alexandria. . hs 47s. 47s. 
Bombayu.-2.6c@ spe. , Bo TUDES 38 rupees 
Gapetownene.k ss omen. 42s. 42s. 





‘Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 


Foreign Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: Feb. 25 March 4t 
Admiralty, Large.. 27s. 9d 27s.@ 27s. 6d. 
Steam, Smalls. . 19s. 9d. 19s. 6d.@ 20s. 

Newcastle: 

Best, SECAINS fapcais ste v5.52 253. 25s. 
Beat Gases tte teas 23s. 6d. 23s.@ 24s. 
Best Bunkers. . 22s. 9d. 23s. 6d.@ 24s 


+Advances over previous week, shown in heavy 
type; declines in ttalics. ' 
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COAL AGE 





North Atlantic 





Better Coals Move Well; 
Unsold Tonnage Hurts Prices 


Industrial Consumers Indifferent to 
Strike, Having Confidence in Non- 
Union Capacity—Contract Negotia- 


tions in Abeyance Pending Wage 
Settlement — Inquiries Are Only 
Feelers. 


INE demand exceeds that at Tide- 
water, but a distinct attitude of 
indifference is noted among indus- 
trial fuel buyers, despite the cer- 
tainty of a strike. The feeling pre- 
vails that non-union producers can 
fill any gaps in reserve stocks that 
may exist when the strike comes. 
There is an increasing unsold ton- 
nage en route which has a softening 
tendency on prices. 

Contract negotiations are abso- 
lutely in abeyance until the strike is 
settled. Many inquiries are heard 
but most of these are simply 
“feelers,” as the future is too un- 
certain for either side to tie up ton- 
nage at this time. 





NEW YORK 


Demand is not brisk and there is no ~ 


rush to stock up. It is evident that 
those who need coal have it, while those 
who do not need it are not buying. 

There is a well-founded feeling that 
if the union miners quit work the non- 
union mines will be able to take care 
of the demand throughout the summer. 
Consumers are not showing any signs 
of worry. Some manufacturers are said 
to have from 30 to 90 days’ supply on 
hand. 

There is no trouble to move the better 
grades whether they be on contract or 
in the spot market. Some of the rail- 
roads are said to be preparing to load 
for their own use on and after March 
14, using their own cars and not un- 
loading them until necessary. 

There is no tendency on the part of 
either buyers or producers to enter into 
contract relations. What might hap- 
pen after the new wage scale is signed 
is conjectural. 


BALTIMORE 


During February a total of only 12,- 
584 tons was exported from Baltimore, 
not a single ship clearing from Feb. 10 
to the end of the month. The collapse 
of the European business is shown by 
the fact that not a single vessel has 
cleared from Baltimore since Jan. 1 for 
European delivery. 

For some time past British ships have 
been carrying Welsh coals as ballast 
and selling the fuel for whatever figure 
they could get at the port of destina- 
tion. This practice has reached even 
to the west coast of the United States. 
With the certainty of a strike in the 
coal fields there has been an utter fail- 
ure on buying stimulation here. 


There is a keen competition that is 
undercutting even the recognized low 
market. It is a remarkable fact that 
some recent sales have been noted here 
from producer to consumer direct at 
prices which Baltimore middlemen could 
not get even from their long-estab- 
lished mine connections. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


A few mines are resuming operation, 
following the acceptance by miners of 
an adjustment in wages but such re- 
sumption is on a small scale, so that 
taking the region as a whole the output 
is extremely limited. A drop in prices 
has tended to further restrict output. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Trade is quiet, although there are 
many rumors afloat of certain big inter- 
ests being in the market for heavy ton- 
nages. Railroads continue in the plan 
of moderate buying and it is believed 
that much of the coal they do take is 
non-union. 

Prices remain fairly firm, and at 
times there is an upward tendency, but 
never sustained long enough to justify 
a change in the average quotations. In- 
creased buying of the high-quality coals 
has an upward tendency on these quota- 
tions, and sales are occasionally re- 
ported at a trifle better than the mar- 
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ket. It looks as if there would have to 
be an extraordinary demand on all 
grades before any permanently higher 
prices are achieved. 

The iron industry has been consider- 
ably set back recently by some of the 
largest plants closing down again for an 
indefinite period, one within the city 
usually employing 10,000 men, having 
less than 1,000 on their rolls. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


The miners’ demand for five days and 
six hours precludes any settlement until 
the demand is repudiated. The state- 
ment that the miners are not asking 
for a raise in view of the demand for a 
week of thirty hours at existing rates is 
a fallacy. 

It really amounts to a demand for an 
increase of about 24 per cent on the 
total cost of producing coal in the way 
of wages. The action of the adminis- 
tration at Washington in trying to con- 
vene a joint conference is looked upon 
with much disfavor by the operators, 
who are of the opinion that if the gov- 
ernment tries to force arbitration, there 
will be but one alternative, which is to 
insist that the wage rates in the non- 
union fields shall be made the same as in 
the union sections. 

Production was largely increased dur- 
ing February in anticipation of a strike. 





FAIRMONT 


Production during the last week of 
February was on a larger scale than 
during the corresponding period of Jan- 
uary. Railroad fuel shipments during 
the early part of the week were heavy 
but declined somewhat during the latter 
part of that period. 





New England 


Consumers Defer Buying; 
Steam Users’ Reserves Ample 


Marine Rates Soften—No Indication of 
Runaway Market — Low Delivery 
Costs of Southern Coals Severely 
Handicap Central Pennsylvania 
Product 


HE majority of steam users have 
ample fuel reserves for the 
present. The recent softening of ma- 
rine freights and prices f.o.b. Hamp- 
ton Roads is enough to induce would- 
be purchasers to postpone action 
until a little later date, as there is 
no indication in sight of a runaway 
market. Small orders show the ex- 
tent of the intensive selling cam- 
paigns which are being conducted. 
All-rail shippers are striving hard 
to obtain business but the lowered 
delivered costs of Southern coals 
are discouraging. This element im- 
poses an almost impossible handicap 
on central Pennsylvania coals at the 
present time. 
In the face of probable labor troubles 


in the union districts, there is appar- 
ently very little interest here among 





buyers. The majority of steam-users 
feel their reserves are ample for the 
present. 

By water especially there has been 
a falling off in receipts and there is a 
disposition among factors here to clean 
up what coal is coming forward before 
trying to do much advance selling. 

Prices on Navy acceptable grades at 
Norfolk and Newport News are on a 
basis of $4.60@$4.75 per gross ton f.o.b. 
vessel, with Pool 2 selling for 15¢e.@25c. 
less. On cars Boston, quotations are 
reasonably firm at $6.85@$6.50 per 
gross ton, although there are beginning 
to be lower prices for deliveries two 
or three weeks hence, based on modified 
vessel freights. 

Steamers that were commanding 
$1.25, Hampton Roads to Boston, a fort- 
night ago are now to be had for a 
succession of trips at $1.10, while 
charters for one trip at a time are likely 
soon to be on the same basis. Barges, 
2,500 tons upward, are being held at 
$1.25, but trade opinion inclines to a 
somewhat lower figure soon. 

Occasionally there are low prices 
made on coals from central Pennsyl- 
vania, but to all points accessible to 
the smokeless grades the latter con- 
tinue to dominate the market. Even at 
$1 from Philadelphia by water the ad- 
vantage is still with the Pocahontas and 
New River agencies, except in a very 
restricted area not too far east of the 
Hudson River. 
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Anthracite 





Domestic Demand Follows ™% 
Weather; Steam Coals rene 


Householders and Retailers Keep Stocks 
' at Minimum, Expecting Price Drop— 
Independent Steam Prices on Level 
with Company — Output Declines 
Slightly. 


OMESTIC demand for anthra- 

cite is purely a weather proposi- 
tion. Neither householder nor re- 
tailer wants much coal on hand for 
the new coal year, as the probable 
price drop in the future is no incen- 
tive to stocking over the dull season. 
The exception to this is in New Eng- 


land, where retailers are now extend- 


ing their reserves to cover the month 
of May. 

Steam coals are still active and in- 
dependent quotations parallel the 
range of company schedules, despite 
the fact that recent offerings have 
eased the demand. Production 
shows only a slight decline in the last 
week of February. 





NEW YORK 


Strike warnings seem to have little 
effect on the majority of coal users. 
Consumers are showing little interest 
in. the possible scarcity of domestic 
Sizes this summer. 

With the exception of pea coal, the 
producer is not having much trouble in 
keeping his supply on the move, al- 
though the independent miner is not 
getting more than company schedule 
for the better grades. 

Steam coals show the best movement 
but are growing in volume because of 
the reopening of many mines and wash- 
eries. Weather conditions have also 
aided in diminishing the demand. Bar- 
ley. was practically out of the market 
early in the week but later the supply 
increased and quotations became easier. 

Retail prices in Manhattan and 


Brooklyn follow: 
; Manhattan Brooklyn 


sigelidoly tee a ee $12.85 $12.90 
ES? Dh at An th 12.8 12:90 
PC OITG aL We Pe rk. a 5 1h 13.10 13,15 
aay alate Se Sk ae Te 13.10 13.15 

LOR at AR Se eae 10.75 10.90 
Minehead Ps Rattle Acts 7.65 7.80 
TESTS eal Pe PEA Fay Oe Bee 6.75 6.80 
VA TIGY 00 cclapadd ticles « he 5275 5.80 


Prices for domestic coals in Manhattan 
do not include labor while it is included in 
the Brooklyn prices. 





BALTIMORE 


The hard coal business at Baltimore 
is at a standstill. While the weather has 
been typically March-like, with some 
little sleet, the temperatures have not 
been at all low for the season and the 
demand for coal is almost nil. 

Most of the dealers now figure on 
merely drifting between now and April 
1, or until it is seen whether there is to 
be a strike in the hard coal fields and 


how effective it is likely to be if it does 

come. The comparatively few dealers 
here who have any considerable stocks 
on hand in yards and who have figured 
a loss thereon through a spring cut in 
price, are now looking forward to being 
classed as the fortunate ones if the 
strike comes on and movement is inter- 
rupted. 

The experience of the past season, in 
which Baltimore entered the fall period 
with a shortage of 120,000 tons and 
yet went through without trouble, al- 
though the season was unsually mild, 
has convinced the dealers that they will 
be able to get along pretty well even 
if the strike holds out for two or three 
months. 


BOSTON 


Buying has improved notably the past 
fortnight, due partly to seasonable 
weather but more largely to the ex- 
pected suspension. Retail dealers who 
were saying a month ago they would 
plan to have enough on hand March 31 
to meet ordinary April requirements 
are now extending that to cover the 
whole of May. 

Certain of the producing companies 
have already such an accumulation of 
beats at New York loading piers that 
they will hardly be able to clear them 
until the latter part of the month. As 
yet this is not general, but there is rea- 
son to expect enough business for the 
balance of the month to keep collieries 
running on full time. 

On all-rail much the same conditions 
prevail. The accent is on chestnut, but 
egg and stove are now also in active 
demand, as well as most of the steam 
sizes. 





ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


Severe storms during the past week 
stimulated demand and the market has 
been further aided by the approach of 
the strike period. Owing to the lateness 
of the date set for a conference between 
producers and miners it seems hardly 
possible that any agreement can be 
reached by April 1. 

A reduction in price must be effected 
unless operators are to lose much of 
their trade. No one, outside of the 
union, professes to believe that the out- 
come of the strike could result in higher 
wages. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Ordinary March weather has been 
sufficient to keep up a fair ordering on 
the part of the consumer. Dealers con- 
tinue to order more or less freely of 
the large sizes, particularly stove and 
nut. Despite all efforts to move pea, 
it remains positively flat, and the inde- 
pendents with the lowest prices get such 
business as is offering. 

Retailers are much puzzled as to the 
outlook for April 1. As they believe 
the operators are in earnest in making 
a fight for lower prices, they hesitate 
to carry a heavy stock. A group of re- 
tailers discussing the possible reduction 
in case of a settlement by April 1, 
agreed that it might be $1, being made 
up of 50c. for the usual spring cut, and 
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50c. because of wage reductions. The 
public’s idea of a reduction is from $2 
to $3. 

The consumer is in a few instances 
beginning to take in some coal with 
the strike in mind, but this is far from 
being noticeable. 

Steam coals are still active, although 
there has been a slight falling off in the 
demand for buckwheat. This is quickly 
shown in the demand for this size from 
the independent shippers, some of whom 
were quoting $3@$3.25 last week. Rice 
is in moderate demand, and barley is 
active. 





Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 


The spot furnace coke market, which 
recently advanced sharply, has failed 
to stiffen further, if indeed it has en- 
tirely held its position. There is no 
difficulty in picking up at least a few 
carloads at a time at $3.25, in fairly 
good grades, while there is no doubt that 
several operators would blow in ovens 
at somewhat less than $3.50 if they were 
assured of business for any length of 
time. 

Foundry coke, however, has expe- 
rienced an additional advance. Several 
particularly well-known brands have 
been selling in the past week at $4.75, 
while the $4 price on ordinary stand- 
ard coke has entirely disappeared. Coke 
that a few weeks ago sold freely at $3.75 
is now $4.25. 

The Connellsville coal market has lost 
ground, in sales and inquiry, in the past 
week, and as to prices, it had not expe- 
rienced much of an advance. While it 
was said recently that coke was too 
cheap in relation to coal, the condition 
now is that except for a few special 
grades of coal the coke market is the 
higher of the two. The market is quot- 
able at $3.25@$3.50 for spot furnace 
and $4.25@$4.75 for spot foundry. 

The Courier reports production during 
the week ended Feb. 25 at 63,460 tons 
by the furnace ovens, and 42,270 tons 
by the merchant ovens, a total of 105,- 
730 tons, an increase of 3,140 tons. 


UNIONTOWN 


Again the coal market has fallen 
into a dull state following several days 
of activity caused principally by orders 
in anticipation of the union strike. 
While conditions generally in the Con- 
nellsville region are showing an im- 
provement daily there is not the spurt 
in buying that producers expected but 
they are nevertheless prepared for 
capacity production if market conditions 
warrant. 

The market took a decided spurt last 
week but it is now almost back to nor- 
mal again, as “normalcy” has been 
termed in the coal business for the last 
year. Demand is spotty, inquiries few, 
and orders fewer. There is however, 
considerable tonnage moving from the 
region. The market is quotable as fol- 
lows: Sewickley steam, $1.835@$1.50; 
Pittsburgh steam, $1.50@$1.70 and by- 
product $1.70@$1.85. 

The spotty condition also has affected 
the coke trade, there being but a limited 
demand for prompt delivery tonnage 
with not more than enough available to 
fill requirements. The market there- 
fore is comparatively steady although 
sales are few. 
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Chicago and Midwest 








Steam Market Barely Firm; 
Storm Aids Domestic Call 


Demand Lacks Snap—lIndustries Prob- 
ably Will Average 45-Day Supply 
April 1—Market Reflects Uncertainty 
of Strike Situation—Separate Settle- 
ments Likely. 


IDDLE WESTERN steam mar- 
1 kets are at best only firm, even 
in the face of the approaching strike. 
Large buyers are leisurely taking 
coal and there is no snap to the de- 
mand. The average industrial bin 
will not show more than forty-five 
days’ supply on hand April 1. The 
recent blizzard produced a rush of 
domestic orders, as low supplies have 
been the prevailing policy through- 
out this section. 

The market reflects the uncertain 
strike situation. Separate settle- 
ments with the men now seem likely, 
and the more conservative miners’ 
element apparently recognizes the 
necessity for wage reductions. The 
men seem to have made up their 
minds that after some preliminary 
operating disturbances a cut is in- 
evitable. 

Very inclement weather has led to 
some demand for coal, but while well 
defined in some localities, it is nowhere 
near what was anticipated. Recent bliz- 
zards have brought about a certain de- 
mand, but car numbers were demanded 
in practically nine cases out of ten. 
The dealers are only buying for their 
immediate needs and do not wish to 
place orders unless they can receive a 
car number by return’ mail, or better. 

The market on steam coals is not 
showing’ any improvement over last 
week or the week before that, and in 
the face of a threatened strike this 
situation is very hard indeed to realize. 
Some steam coals are being purchased, 
but as has been the case all spring, no 
great rush has been noticed as yet. 

The market on domestic coals is very 
erratic. In some instances operators 
and distributors having car numbers 
available, are obtaining a premium for 
them, Franklin County operators are 
booked up between now and April 1 on 
their 6-in. lump and 6 x 3-in. furnace. 
Small egg is, for the time being, diffi- 
cult to move and some operators are 
making concessions to wholesalers. Out 
in Iowa and in portions of Illinois the 
demand for high-grade Eastern coals 
continues strong with prices on block in 
the vicinity of $2.75 and egg around 
$2.25. Other prices are quoted in the 
Weekly Review. 

_Ideas on the strike subject are very 
different. No matter how well informed 
one happens to be, one can always hear 
reasonable arguments, defending each 
of the positions set forth above. Some 
Illinois and Indiana operators, however 


have advised their trade to stock up at 
least thirty to sixty days, but we know 
of no operator who has cautioned his 
trade to stock up more than sixty days. 





CHICAGO 


The entire Chicago coal fraternity is 
in a state of uncertainty over the com- 
ing strike. Sales agents have refused 
to express themselves in regard to de- 
velopments after April 1. In the mean- 
time, the market reflects very strongly 
this uncertain feeling. The demand for 
domestic is excellent on some days, 
while on others there is absolutely no 
demand at all. This is true more or 
less of the steam situation. 

Southern Illinois prepared coals in the 
larger sizes are holding firm at $3.65. 
Indiana domestic of the best grade is to 
be had ranging $3@$3.50, with the de- 
mand only fair. A great deal of West 
Virginia and Kentucky coal is finding 
a market through, rather than in Chi- 
cago, and prices are holding fairly firm 
on block in the vicinity of $2.50@$2.75. 
Smokeless coals are to be had in large 
quantities, with mine run very close to 
$1.65@$1.75. Every now and then some 
smokeless coal goes on demurrage and 
can be picked up at less. Anthracite 
showed some slight improvement last 
week, no doubt being brought about by 
the desire on the part of a small num- 
ber of retailers to stock up a little be- 
fore the first of April. 

The feeling appears to be that wage 
settlements will be made by states and 
districts rather than through any inter- 
s‘ate agreement, as has heretofore been 
the case with the United Mine Workers. 
It is expected that perhaps Indiana and 
Illinois will make the same agreement. 

The opposition to the check-off in 
some circles is not as strong as it was 
some time back. Old-time operators 
have not forgotten the terrible state 
of affairs that existed in the Central 
Competitive Field fifteen or sixteen 
years ago, when there was no United 
Mine Workers organization to hold the 
operators in check and keep them from 
price-cutting wars which ruined a great 
many of them. Operators feel that if 
certain working conditions, wages, etc., 
were paid to all mine laborers in certain 
competitive fields, that conditions would 
be better for all concerned. 

Another angle to be taken into con- 
sideration is that a great many of the 
more conservative among the miners 
realize the trend of times and have al- 
ready made up their minds to the ef- 
fect that after some preliminary skir- 
mishes they will have to take a reduc- 
tion. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Colder weather helped move a little of 
everything out of the Carterville field 
last week. Screenings have been going 
fairly good and all steam coals have 
shown up better. 

Domestic tonnage was figured the 
early part of the present week to be at 
its lowest ebb since any time last spring. 

Movement is mostly toward Chicago. 
Railroad tonnage developed rather good 


.the past week. 
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The Duquoin and Jackson fields are 
traveling along somewhat on the same 
lines as the Carterville district, except- 
ing perhaps they are not getting as 
much work. Prices are a trifle lower 
here and there. General conditions are 
far from satisfactory. : 

The Mt. Olive district has shown up 
better, with a movement of domestic 
tonnage to the Northwest and Kansas 
City. Steam sizes go on contracts. 
The domestic market seems to be about 
$3 for all sizes, with screenings at. 
$1.75. Railroad tonnage is heavy. F 

The Standard situation does not seem 
to improve. Screenings are in a trifle 
better demand than any other size. 
Some mine run is being loaded for rail- 
road. Domestic lump is unusually slow, 
while some steam lump is being loaded 
for storage. Considerable dissatisfac- 
tion is expressed in this field by miners 
over the unsatisfactory working time. 





ST. LOUIS 


Domestic business spurted some last 
week on account of the cold weather. 
Demand is mostly for small loads and 
cheaper grades. 

Very little anthracite or smokeless is 
moving, while coke has shown up well, 
principally -on account of talk of en- 
forcement of the smoke ordinance. 

General conditions are not satisfac- 
tory. No dealers anticipate putting in 
any great supply of domestic coal but 
the larger dealers are protecting con- 
tracts by storing a sixty-day supply 
of steam sizes. 

Movement to Chicago is fairly good 
on Standard steam sizes. Retail prices 
are unchanged. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


There has been a slump in demand 
for all grades during the past week. 
Many of the large industrial concerns 
have stocked up, and other buyers lack 
confidence that there will be a strike or 
that prices will be any higher. The 
weakness alleged to be shown by the 
miners’ unions is resulting in many 
buyers deciding that they will take a 
chance on short supplies. 

Lump coal is very slow, and move- 
ment of mine run not heavy. While 
prices of screenings are being well 
maintained, it is largely due to the small 
production, rather than heavy demand. 
Mines are operating two to three days 
a week in most instances, and there-is a 
continued shortage of screenings, re- 
sulting in their commanding a mine run 
price at the present time. Both mine 
run and screenings are selling $1.65@$2. 





LOUISVILLE 


Lump coal is a shade weaker than it 
has been, especially the grades that are 
not quite up to standard quality. Mine 
run is firm and screenings are holding 
even, there having been a slight reduc- 
tion in western Kentucky screenings 
over the week. Car supply is ample 
and there is plenty of labor. The prin- 
cipal difficulty is securing orders for 
lump in order to make screenings. 

It is believed that there may be a lull 
in the heavy demand that has been ex- 
perienced for steam coal. Reserves are 
growing and the present increased de- 
mand is not for current consumption. 

Retaliers are reporting a little ca"! for 
immediate use, but no early stocking 
demand is in prospect. However, they 
are not buying lump coal, as thev are 
very anxious to reduce stocks in hand. 
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Northwest 


Rush Orders and Threat of 
Shortage Follow Blizzard 


Paralysis of Transportation Scares 
Dealers Carrying Meager Stocks— 
Docks Behind on Orders—Screenings 
Scarce, Price Advances — Industrial 
Situation Improves Slightly. 


SEVERE blizzard paralyzed 

Northwestern transportation 
systems last week and brought dock 
companies a flood of rush orders. 
Some country dealers are in a pre- 
carious situation as a result of carry- 
ing very meager stocks. Docks are 
behind in their orders. The growing 
scarcity of screenings has caused a 
price advance. 

The industrial situation is show- 
ing only slight signs of improvement. 
There is not much reserve buying 
against the strike, although con- 
sumer interest is growing. However, 
the philosophy of letting tomorrow 
care for itself still prevails with 
most buyers. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


The worst storm in a number of years 
prostrated traffic in much of the entire 
Northwest during the past week. This 
stopped freight movement, and it took 
the docks several days to get back into 
operation. A portion of the district 
adjacent to the Great Lakes in northern 
Wisconsin was so badly tied up as to be 
threatened with a suspension of indus- 
try through inability to get coal moved. 

The Head-of-the-Lakes and the Iron 
Range country probably had the worst 
of the storm, but the Twin Cities were 
practically without train service for 
twenty-four hours. Many passenger 
trains were annulled. Such trains as 
attempted to make their regular runs 
were hours late. 

Following the storm came_ severe 
weather. All this must of necessity, 
mean a decided increase in consumption. 
Wholesalers have been unable to see 
much increase in their own sales, and 
have felt that the severe weather would 
merely reduce the amount held in con- 
sumers’ bins at the close of the winter. 
But the prolonged severe weather is 
certain to compel additional buying, and 
a reduction of the stocks on hand at 
all points. 

Consumers assuredly will not carry 
over as they did a year ago. But the 
present indications are that. they must 
buy more coal, regardless of how they 
attempt to confine their purchases. 

So far as the probable strike is con- 
cerned, it has no particular effect upon 
buying in this district. Buyers prob- 
ably do not deny the certainty of a sus- 
pension, but they are more interested 
in deferring purchases as long as pos- 
sible than they are in what may hap- 
pen when the shut-down occurs. 


As a result, there is no particular 
strength to the market. The prices of 
a month ago, when a cut of $1 on dock 
coals was made, are usually prevail- 
ing. One or two concerns advanced 
their costs 50c. shortly after the cut, 
but they were not followed by others. 
There seems to be no ground for ex- 
pecting any immediate bracing to the 
market, despite the outlook. 

And the outlook is not regarded as 
certain to result in a suspension. The 
press has frequent articles to the effect 
that the administration will seek to 
bring about an adjustment of the diffi- 
culties. So in this section few coal 
buyers seem to be worrying much as to 
the effect of a strike. If it does not 
endure for more than six weeks, there 
will be ample coal carried over to fill 
all needs that could possibly develop. 





MILWAUKEE 


The market is almost at a standstill 
because of a series of cold waves and 
storms, which wrecked communications 
and isolated the greater part of the 
state. Little coal is moving out, and 
country dealers who may be short of 
supplies will have to wait until things 
clear up. 

A drop of $2 in the price of both Sol- 
vay and gas coke last week was caused 
by a desire to get rid of a heavy stock 
before navigation opens. Egg and nut 
Solvay now retails for $18, and pea coke 
at $10. Gas coke can be had at $11.50 
for egg and nut, and $9.50 for small 
nut. 

Coal prices are firmly held. There is 
still a scarcity of soft coal screenings, 
and it is evident that consumers of 
this grade of coal may have to resort 
to something else unless the situation 
changes soon. 





DULUTH 


An advance of 50c. a ton in soft coal 
has come about, together with the re- 
cent blizzard which thoroughly tied up 
the Northwest. This means a total ad- 
vance of $1 within the last month and a 
half. 

Storm conditions have been so bad 
that it has been impossible to ship much 
coal from the docks. Only enough has 
been sent through to keep public service 
corporations and municipal heating 
plants running. 

Present prices on Youghiogheny. 
Hocking and Splint lump is $7, run of 
pile, $6.50; and screenings $4.50@$4.75. 

Owing to a decrease in freight rates 
on screenings to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul dock stocks are virtually cleaned 
up. Barely enough remains to take care 
of local markets. Industrial demand 
from Twin Cities is better. 

Retail trade orders in Duluth are 
booked from ten days to two weeks 
ahead, and it has been impossible even 
to get stocks around the city because 
of the deep snow. 

Country dealers are calling in vain 
for anthracite with which to satisfy 
the demands of their customers who 
waited until the storm broke before 
ordering. Cars for country shipments 
cannot be brought into the Duluth docks 
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except in one or two places, as snow 
drifts from ten to twenty feet high im- 
pede. Prices on hard coal remain firm. 
Egg is $12.50; stove, $12.80; nut, 
$12.75; pea, $10.80, and buckwheat, $6. 





Canada 


TORONTO 


The coal situation here has not so far 
been noticeably affected by the threat- 
ened strike. There appears to be little 
disposition to lay in bituminous stocks. 
It is evident, however, that when the 
supply now on the tracks is disposed of 
the market will be considerably firmer 
as coal cannot then be got at present 
prices. Demand for anthracite has 
lately been stimulated by severe cold 
weather, but the call for bituminous 
continues sluggish. 

Quotations are as follows: 

Retail— 


Anthracite, egg, stove and nut...... $15250 
TP Caer ee Fe Es ree eee ye ; 14.00 
Bituminous steam............... 9.25@9.75 
WOmestic MUM Desm ase. wan oes « bTs25 
Cannel’ aan satin bid chad. Fti teh. oe 16.00 
Wholesale, f.o.b. ears at destination— 
Pamolampe es .cee is tee steer athe 7.00@7.75 
Dlsic peerddes ack miuc hel ay b.- 6.00@6.75 





South 





BIRMINGHAM 


If anything, steam demand in the spot 
market has been somewhat softer the 
past week. Inquiry has been slack and 
very little new business was taken on 
by commercial mines. There is little 
activity in the bunker coal market, re- 
quirements being lighter than before for 
some weeks. 

The same situation obtains in the do- 
mestic market. Unfavorable weather 
conditions continue to prevail. Winter 
has been so long delayed that retailers 
will, as a rule, not have to get into the 
market again this year, having ample 
stocks to run them, and orders for a 
few cars here and there constitute the 
only outlet for current production. 

The railroads have again slightly in- 
creased the tonnage being taken on con- 
tracts and this is proving a boon to 
operations which are lucky enough to 
hold such agreements, and is the back- 
bone of the movement from the com- 
mercial field. Furnace company mines 
are also producing a slightly increased 
tonnage as new stacks are being lighted, 
requiring a heavy output of coke and 
coal for company use. ; 

Mine prices on steam and domestic 
coals have shown no change over a week 
ago, the range of prices then given be- 
ing representative of the present mar- 
ket. 





VIRG'NIA 


Mines are producing about 57 per 
cent of potential capacity. The output 
is heaviest on the line of the C. C. & 
O. where it is almost 80 per cent of 
capacity. In general the smaller mines 
are not operating, owing to low prices. 
The bulk of the output is on contract, 
but there is a little demand for steam 
coal, the call for prepared having 
undergone a slight decrease. Prices 
are undergoing no change. 

Not more than 6,000 tons of coal per 
week are being converted into coke. 
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Eastern Inland 





Strike Impetus Is Fading; 
‘Non-Union Fields Relied on 


Unorganized Producers Still Active, but 
Prices Cease Upward Course—Stocks 
Probably Large—Domestic Business 
Fluctuates with Weather—Pre-Season 
Lake Shipments Meager. 


HE temporary impetus given to 
the market by the approach of 
the strike’ date has lost much of its 
insistence. Non-union producers are 
still active, but there has been a 
check to the upward trend of their 
prices. The inference is that stocks 
are considerable. With the exception 
of railroads and public utilities, who 
are shopping around, the consumer 
shows an indifferent attitude to 
strike talk, secure in the belief that 
his requirements over present re- 
serves will be amply protected after 
April 1 by the non-union operations. 
Domestic coal is finding a weather 
market only, orders fluctuating with 
the severity of the temperature. The 
present year so far registers the 
smallest volume of pre-season ship- 
ment of Lake coal on record. 





CLEVELAND 


With less than a month remaining 
before the strike, the market continues 
a puzzle to sellers and operators. More 
coal is moving, inquiries are more nu- 
merous, but no keen desire to stock 
supplies is manifest outside of rail- 
roads and public utilities. The last two 
weeks of grace may serve to spur con- 
sumers into action, but many operators 
doubt if the buying movement looked 
for a few months ago will develop. 

The average industrial user has a 
feeling that the strike, if it comes, 
will be neither long nor disastrous. 
He has a hunch he will be able to get 
nen-union coal if a prolonged shutdown 
comes. That the subject is on his mind, 
however, is evident from the growing 
number of inquiries. 

These inquiries and the larger num- 
ber of sales are logical developments 
as a result of the better industrial ac- 
tivity in this district. They would have 
come to some extent at least had no 
hint of a strike appeared. The most 
important industries in Cleveland and 
other nearby points include metals, 
automobiles and parts. Iron and steel 
mill operations are at the highest rate 
of activity since December, 1920. Auto- 
mobile output is growing as is that of 
parts. Present indications point to gen- 
eral industrial improvement in the 
spring. The one factor which may 
check the rate of improvement will be 
a shortage of coal. 

Retailers report that householders are 
buying in small lots to piece out the 
season. Receipts of bituminous coal 
during the week ended Feb. 18 were the 


largest for any week during the past 
twelve months, save one. Total number 
of cars received were 2,062. The week 
ended Feb. 25 shows a decrease of some 
300 cars; divided, 1,404 to industries and 
355 to retailers. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Output amounted to 322,000 tons dur- 
ing the week ended Feb. 25, or approxi- 
mately 64 per cent of potential capacity 
for the five work days, Feb. 22 being 
a holiday. Production showed a daily 
average of 64,400 tons as against 62,000 
tons during the previous week. 

Association mines worked about 50 
per cent of full time and produced about 
the same rate of capacity as that shown 
for the district. During the same week 
last year, this field produced 224,000 
tons or at the rate of 44 per cent capac- 
ity, notwithstanding that pre-season 
shipping of Lake coal was well under 
way. The present year so far registers 
the smallest volume of pre-season ship- 
ment of Lake coal on record. 

It is freely predicted that as soon as 
the Lake season gets under way this 
year, a shortage will develop rapidly in 
open-top cars, as this class of equip- 
ment is used most heavily in this region 
during the Lake season for hauling coal 
to the docks, and iron ore from the 
docks to furnaces. This assertion is 
upon the premise that the railroads 
have more “bad-order” cars on track at 
this time than ever before, and that they 
cannot get them repaired because of no 
funds or other adverse circumstances, 
therefore, with any appreciable upturn 
in general business, combined with the 
requirements for empty cars in Lake 
coal shipping, will inevitably evolve car 
shortages perhaps more serious than 
those usually experienced. 

A summary of industrial conditions 
throughout this section during the past 
week reveals an upward movement in 
the iron and steel business of a more 
permanent character. Another out- 
standing feature is the gradual but 
steady increase in railroad traffic. Con- 
siderable optimism also prevails as to 
the impetus which will be given to busi- 
ness in the not far distant future when 
downward adjustments in both wages 
and railroad rates on basic commodities 
become a reality, principal among which 
is coal. 

While the demand for coal has not 
assumed the proportions expected a few 
weeks ago, spot prices are holding firm 
with practically no change in the fig- 
ures quoted last week. 





PITTSBURGH 


Inquiry for coal in this general dis- 
trict has fallen off rather sharply in 
the past week. The turnover in union- 
mined coal remains light as for a long 
time past, while Connellsville and other 
non-union coals are moving a trifle 
less freely. Prices have not definitely 
declined but have quite failed to score 
the advances that were expected. Con- 
nellsville steam coal is quotable at $1.50 
@$1.60 for mine run, or substantially as 
low as the open market has been, the 
main difference being that the distress 
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sales of a month and more ago have 
disappeared. 

As the price is well below anything 
the unionized mines can do, there is not 
much concrete evidence of a shortage 
of coal after April 1 being expected. 
With the materially increased produc- 
tion of the past few weeks there has al- 
ready been a considerable volume of 
stocking. 

There are no fresh developments of 
consequence in labor matters. The posi- 
tion of the Pittsburgh district operators 
is simply that they have formulated a 
wage scale which they will discuss if 
desired with the local organization of 
the U. M. W., while they will not re- 
join the Central Competitive Field for 
negotiations. 

The market, made up largely of ask- 
ing prices, remains unchanged. 





DETROIT 


Consumers are not coming into the 
market as actively as jobbers feel they. 
should to make adequate provision for 
continuance of their fuel supply. There 
is no urgent demand for shipments. 

Non-union have practically forced out 
of the market the coal from union 
mines, except for small shipments that 
apply on long-time contracts. The situ- 
ation seems to support a theory that the 
steam coal buyers are depending on 
continuance of shipments from the un- 
organized territory, instead of building 
up reserves. ; 

While the amount of bituminous sent 
to Detroit is not large, it is usually not 
difficult to find a few cars of free coal 
somewhere about town. Spot prices are 
firm at former levels. 





NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Railroads continue to secure the bulk 
of the output, although inquiries are 
becoming more numerous owing to the 
probability of a strike. As a result of 
the additional demand shipments of 
steam coal are on a little larger scale, 
but as a rule most mines producing 
commercial fuel are marking time. Im- 
provement is more noticeable at mines 
where there has been an adjustment of 
wages than at others. 





COLUMBUS 


Large users are taking advantage of 
the advanced knowledge of the mining 
situation and are buying gradually for 
stocking purposes. This is causing a 
better tone to the market. 

Mine run is probably the strongest 
feature, Screenings are growing weaker 
with the exception of Hocking, where 
the production of lump is being reduced. 
The mild weather has not helped the do- 
mestic situation and retailers are grad- 
ually cleaning up for the spring season. 

Hocking lump sells around $5.75@ 
$6.25 and West Virginia splints, $6.50 
@$7.25. Pocahontas is $8.75@$9.25 
with demand fairly good. 

Public utilities are the most active 
buyers in the market at present. Rail- 
roads are also more liberal in their 
orders. A large part of the stocks being 
bought, however, come from West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky mines, because of 
the cheaper quotations. Ohio districts 
are not benefitting to any great extent. 

The Hocking Valley is showing an 
output of between 22 and 25 per cent 
and the same figures are reported from 
coe. Pomeroy Bend and Crooks- 
ville. 
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Cincinnati Gateway 





Offerings Exceed Demand; 
Weakening of Prices Results 


Topheaviness Has Usual Sequel—High 
Volatile Fines a Possible Exception— 
—Domestic Buyers Grow More Cau- 
tious—Output in Southeastern Ken- 
tucky Gets Stimulus. 


EAKER prices have followed a 

topheavy market, as offerings 
are in excess of current demand. 
High-volatile fines are a possible ex- 
ception to inis. The end of the do- 
mestic season shows an increasingly 
cautious buying policy, as no one 
wants much of a carry-over on 
April 1. 

Production in southeastern Ken- 
tucky has been greatly stimulated by 
heavier shipments from industrial- 
owned operations. In the Kanawha 
field more mine resumptions on low- 
ered wage scales have been observed. 





CINCINNATI 


Utilities and heavy steam users are 
in the market but they are disposed 
to shop around rather than buy with- 
cut question. Other consumers are 
now buying sparingly. During the fore 
part of last week some of the West 
Virginia and southeastern Kentucky 
producers attempted to shove the price 
of nut and slack to the high figure of 
mine run. However, the buyers were 
disposed to go up to $1.25 for top-grade 
nut and slack, but no more. Most of 
the sales were made a dime _ lower. 
Kentucky mine run was weak and West 
Virginia lower than for some weeks 
past. 

The bottom has dropped out of the 
domestic demand and splints are re- 
duced 25c@50c. Good gas block is 
under $2. 

Smokeless operators still claim to be 
behind in their orders, but there are 
ears standing at the scales awaiting 
shipping directions. Mine run holds to 
the set price but is weak underneath. 
Scr2enings are hard to move and while 
quotations are still at the old figures 
there has been a quantity of this sold 
under $1. 

Retail business perked up a little, 
due to colder weather, although deliv- 
eries were of small tonnage. Prices 
quoted were: Smokeless lump, $8; nut, 
$7.50; mine run, $6.50@$6.75; slack, $5. 
Bituminous lump, $6.50@$6.75; mine 
run, $5.75; slack, $4.75@$5. 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


What little increase there was in 
production during the closing days of 
February was due to an adjustment of 
wages at a few mines, with a prospect 


that some of the larger concerns would 
also resume operation on a like basis. 
Producers have virtually served notice 
that the present wage scale will not 
be continued after April 1. Steam coal 
has nosed out domestic in point of de- 
mand. Slack is growing scarce owing 
to the limited amount of coal prepared. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Although there has been a marked 
increase in the Logan production, with 
shipments amounting to about 80 per 
cent of capacity, yet there has been 
little or no change in price. Steam 
is the source of more inquiry than any 
other grade. 

In the Williamson field production is 
twice as large as it was during the 
corresponding period of 1921, the output 
now approximating 125,000 tons. Much 
of the coal is flowing to Western mar- 
kets in response to a somewhat heavier 
steam demand. Railroads are gradually 
increasing their requirements. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Fear of a strike is undoubtedly con- 
tributing much to the increased ship- 
ment, which now amounts to about 52 
per cent of capacity—a larger tonnage 
produced than at any time in the last 
year. There is a little better demand 
for steam fuel aside from the possi- 
bility of a strike. Domestic grades are 
not in so strong a position, owing to 
warmer weather. 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Harlan County produced the largest 
tonnage in its history in January, and 
estimates for February show slight in- 
creases over this. The major portion of 
this increase is in contract takings and 
a larger output of industrial-owned con- 
cerns who are stocking up for the strike. 
There is better demand for screenings 
and mine run. The former is rapidly 
growing scarce and prices are up. 

- Call for domestic is at a minimum, 
but there is a slight increase from pub- 
lic utilities for 2-in. lump and egg. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River mines are only working 
two or three days a week. More mine 
run is being handled, some of it for 
storage purposes, but at no advance in 
price. Although Tidewater shipments 
are fairly large in volume, the textile 
strike in New England has affected 
shipments. 

Winding-Gulf is maintaining four 
days per week in its loading average 
and at some operations labor shortage 
7S commencing to develop. Demand 
has stiffened to some extent but there 
has been no appreciable strengthening 
of prices. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas production is still climb- 
ing upward, the average weekly output 
being about 325,000 tons. There is a 
fairly active demand principally for 
steam coal for storage purposes, but 
there is also a somewhat better demand 
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due to increased industrial activity. 
Prepared is not quite so strong, owing 
to moderate weather conditions. 

Tug River production is heavier as 
the result of an increased steam de- 
mand. The output averages more than 
100,000 tons a week, with a car short- 
age retarding the output to some ex- 
tent. The Norfolk & Western has 
succeeded in borrowing open-tops from 
another road, however, and is relieving 
the shortage to some extent. 











West 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Despite the fact that the weather is 
quite mild dealers report that business 
is still “good.” Some difficulty is being 
experienced in getting the larger sizes. 

Opinions differ regarding the pos- 
sibility of a general strike in this field. 
In some quarters it is declared that a 
strike is bound to come and in othees 
that as Utah is not tied up with the 
miners’ national organization we shall 
have very little trouble, especially as the 
Utah mines are working so far below 
their capacity as a result of market 
conditions. 





DENVER 


Five hundred Weld County miners 
are on strike and eight lignite mines 
are closed as the result of some of the 
miners’ refusal to accept a 30 per cent 
wage cut similar to that in the bitu- 
minous fields. The reduction brings 
wages back to the 1917 scale. 

There has been no violence and no 
request for help has been made to the 
state authorities. Notice of the wage 
cut, which was authorized by the indus- 
trial commission, was posted at the 
Puritan mine. Company officials said 
that owing to light demand for coal it 
might be several weeks before an at- 
tempt would be made to resume opera- 
tions. 

Except for the disturbance in the 
northern lignite fields, Colorado’s out- 
put is gradually getting back to normal. 
Slack is still weak, but cold weather is 
gradually straightening out the under- 
cutting of prices. Lignite steam is 
$3.20, while lignite lump is $4. 

Bituminous lump is $5 at the mine 
against $6 a year ago. Slack is $2.50 
at the mine, while Walsenburg and 
Routt steam bring $2 and retail for 
$5.45. 





KANSAS CITY 


The only big snow storm of the win- 
ter visited this section last week. The 
temperature hovered around zero all 
week and dealers were rushed to care 
for the orders that poured in. The rail- 
roads were hampered by the snow and 
train service was impaired. There was 
no material change in prices and as 
coal for storage has generally been put 
in the demand for steam has not kept 
pace with the domestic grades. 

The Southwest is in a peculiar posi- 
tion; if Howat regains his power—and 
some doubt if he has lost it—it will 
mean the same old strife, and if a min- 
ing scale is made with the regular or- 
ganization there is some doubt if it 
would enable the Southwest to compete 
with the thicker coal seams east of the 
Mississippi and the Colorado fields. 
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News Items 


From Field and Trade 





ALABAMA 


J. J. Forbes, coal-mining engineer of the 
Bureau of Mines, is collecting data for 
the preparation of a bulletin on sampling 
and analyses of Alabama coals. This 
bulletin will give information regarding the 
coals of the Birmingham district. One 
hundred and forty-nine face samples of 
coal have been taken in thirty-four mines 
in Alabama, representing fourteen differ- 
ent coal beds. 


ILLINOIS 


The Perry County Coal Corporation, Coul- 
terville, has filed notice of change of name 
to the Perry Coal Co., at the same time in- 
creasing its capital from $255,000 to $1,- 
250,000 for propgsed expansion. 


The mine at Ward has been unsealed by 
Robert M. Medill, Director of Department 
of Mines of Illinois. It is also understood 
that the property has been transferred from 
W. A. Perrin of Herrin, who had it on 
lease, to the Aladdin Coal Co., of St. Louis, 
which operates mines at Tamaroa, Pickney- 
ville and Cutler. The fire at the Ward 
Mine has been extinguished. 


James Walker, formerly county mine in- 
spector, is sinking a new mine for local 
capital on the Turner farm at Crab 
Orchard in Williamson County. New 
homes on the property are planned for the 
miners. 

Peabody Mine No. 3 broke the William- 
son County record for one month, in De- 
cember, with 75,850 tons of coal. The mine 
is twenty-two years old, which is a record 
for a mine of that age and size in these 
particular times. 


In one day in January Mine No. 1 of the 
Bell & Zoller Coal Co. broke its previous 
record of coal hoisted. It had a 45-minute 
interruption that day and came within 34 
tons of the world record made by the 
Orient Mine, a few miles away. The first 
record was made.with an interruption of 
only 4 minutes. Could the Zeigler Mine 
No. 1 have the 41 minutes which the Orient 
Mine had they would not only have broken 
the world record but would have set a 
mark that it would have been a difficult 
matter for any mine to pass. The total 
hoist on this day was 6,716 tons in 7 
hours and 15 minutes, while the world 
record is 6,750 tons in 7 hours and 56 min- 
utes. Franklin County now has the two 
largest producing mines in the world. 


Fire which raged in the Union Mine of 
the LaSalle County Carbon Coal Co., 
caused the loss of twenty-four mules, as 
well as destroying a greater part of the 
interior structure of the mine before it 
was put under control. 


The American Coke & Chemical Co., of 
Chicago, has purchased 5,600 acres of un- 
developed coal land in South Twigg town- 
ship near McCleansboro. This move is taken 
to be the opening wedge of much develop- 
ment work in that district. 


Fred Harwood, traffic manager of the 
Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau, has gone to 
California for his health. 


Leo Romanski of the Atlas Coal & Coke 
Co., Chicago, is on an extended vacation 
in the South, 


Work has been resumed at the mine of 
the Mlinois Sixth Vein Coal Go., at Pinck- 
neyville, after having been closed down for 
some months. The affairs of the company 
are now in court and the mine is being 
operated by a receiver appointed by the 
Illinois District Court. 


Destitution is rampant among the miners 
in southern Illinois. With almost one-half 
the mines in the Williamson and Franklin 
fields idle and others working only half ¢ime, 
thousands of families have next to nothing 
to eat, have little to wear, and have no 
credit at the company stores, and are even 
unable to arrange for fuel. Some relief has 
been offered by the cancelation of the 
miners’ assessment through some locals 
where the working time is next to nothing. 
Committees of miners are soliciting aid 
from the public in the interest of sufferers. 


E. J. Seott of St. Louis, president of the 
Scott, Smith & White Coal Co., was in 
Duquoin recently, on an inspection tour 
of the strip mine which that company has 
in operation at that place 


Following the course of many coal min- 
ing concerns in the state, the United Elec- 
tric Coal Co. has sent a letter to each of 
its employees near Danville telling them 
that they would by necessity have to take 
a reduction in wages April 1. The letter 
explained that this was essential in the 
operation of their mines for with the pres- 
ent wages they could not compete with the 
mines in Alabama, Kentucky and Virginia. 
The Old Ben Coal Corporation and other 
large operating companies have recently 
sent similar letters to employees. 


Major William R. Coyle, president of the 
American Wholesale Coal Association, was 
the guest of honor recently at a luncheon 
tendered by the Chicago Wholesale Coal 
Shippers’ Association, in the Fraternity 
Room of the Great Northern Hotel. 


The Price Mine near Rock Island, it is 
understood, will be closed and abandoned. 
The vein of coal has been practically ex- 
fhausted in the last fourteen years. 


INDIANA 


The Wizard Coal Co. of Terre Haute, 
recently filed a final certificate of disso- 
lution at the secretary of state’s office. 

Arrangements are being completed for the 
opening of the first commercial coal mine 
near Shoals. The mine will be about 
three miles east of Shoals and will be 
operated by. electricity. 





KANSAS 


The Central Coal & Coke Co., has ac- 
quired leases on 10,000 acres and is re- 
ported to be figuring on a total of 50,000 
acres of coal bordering on both sides of 
the Kansas-Oklahoma\ line. Other leases 
have been taken at $35 per acre. The 
center of the new field, as it is outlined 
now by prospectors, lies about 20 miles 
southeast of Edna, Kan. 


KENTUCKY 


Clerk Menzies of the United States Dis- 
trict Court in Covington recently returned 
from a visit to Bell County, where he went 
to arrange the sale of the Cumberland 
Railway to satisfy a lien held by the Guar- 
anty Trust o.,. of New York City. ‘The 
railway is said to be worth about $50,000 
and is the only outlet of several mines 
that have been opened on it. 


Fred M. Sackett, of the Byrne & Speed 
Coal Co., a large operator of Kentucky, is 
one of the backers of a movement for the 
formation of a Kentucky Club of the Old 
Colony Club, Mr. Sackett being a member 
of the advisory board of the national body. 
Club rooms are to be installed in the Seel- 
bach Hotel, Louisville. 


George Vankirk, of the American Coal 
& Feed Co., has filed notice with the Jef- 
ferson County Clerk, in which he affirms 
ownership of the concern.) 


Chief of Detectives William DeForester, 
Louisville, has sent out a warning relative 
to checks made out by a cold check artist, 
operating as the Long Branch Coal Co., 
of Earlington. There is no such concern, 
but a number of such checks have been 
passed in the state. 


The Service Fuel Co., Greenville, capi- 
tal $100,000, has been chartered by A. D. 
and Carlisle Kirkpatrick and J. L. Rogers. 


Passing on preliminary motions in a 
suit of the Harlan Coal Co. against the 
Wheeler Coal Co., operating mines in Lee 
and other counties of eastern Kentucky, a 
Louisville judge recently sustained a de- 
murrer to that part of the petition by 
which the Harlan company sought to re- 
cover $230,400 in commissions and allowed 
to remain in the petition that part by 
which the plaintiff seeks to recover $58,000 
in commissions. The larger amount was 
a claim for commissions for selling coal 
not yet mined and which may be pruduced 
by others than the Wheeler company. 





MINNESOTA 


The Great Lakes Coal & Dock Co., of 
Minneapolis, has increased its capital stock 
from $800,000 to $900,000, in a _ recent 
amendment to its articles of incorporation. 
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Stanley B. Houck, counsel for the Twin 
City Coal Exchange, Minneapolis, has re- 
turned from a trip to Washington, where 
be conferred with national coal men, on 
the prospects for the spring. 

The Minneapolis Atomized Fuel Co. has 
filed articles of incorporation with $100,000 
capital stock. G. H. Reeves, a well-known 
coal man, Simon Kruse, proprietor of the 
Radisson Hotel, Will C. Brown and Frank 
Boutin are incorporators. 





MISSOURI 


The strike recently called by the Howatt 
board at the mine of the United States 
Coal Co., Alston, proved a fizzle. Five 
men quit and others were on hand to take 
their places. Howatt claimed the mine had 
violated the contract by discharging sev- 
eral men. 


G. E. Hildebrand, of Kansas City, is re- 
ported to have acquired the 1,421-acre tract 
known as the Swift Ranch near Paris, for 
$70,000. Coal was previously mined on 
the tract but operations are reported under 
way for a big mine production later. 


NEW YORK 


The Coal Trade Club of New York held 
a luncheon on March 1 at the Whitehall 
Club, New York City, about 75 coal men 
being present. The members were ad- 
dressed by Douglas MacArthur, manager of 
the Seaboard By-Products Co., who de- 
scribed the manufacture of byproduct coke. 
Mr. MacArthur stressed the need of higher 
quality coal for this section and urged 
greater familiarity of salesmen with the 
product they handle. Mr. Hermann, chair- 
man, recommended the formation of an ex- 
change to draw up a ‘“‘Code of Ethics’ to 
be observed by members in their coal 
transactions. This idea met with the club’s 
disapproval, the members feeling that their 
experiences in the past with associations 
and exchanges were not such as to recom- 
mend the idea of a new organization. The 
elub holds a luncheon on the first and third 
Wednesday of each month. 


Dr. Henry M. Payne left last week to 
look after some professional work in Idaho. 
He will also spend a few days in the Cali- 
fornia oilfields. En route he will fill his 
annual engagements as non-resident lec- 
turer at several of the mining schools and 
universities, returning to New York about 
April 1. 

The Buffalo Wholesale Coal Association 
held its annual banquet on Feb. 20, with 
about 65 present, including guests from 
Pittsburgh and Toronto. 





OHIO 

By an arrangement effected by the Darby 
Coal Mining Co. and the United Fuel 8& 
Iron Co., a joint selling company has been 
established under the name-‘of the Darby- 
Old Virginia Coal Co. A new office has 
been opemed in Spartanburg, N. C., and 
other offices already established are in 
Pittsburgh, St. Charles, Va., and Cincin- 
nati. The latter will continue under the 
style of the Darby Coal Sales Co. 


Upon the application of Arthur N. Quil- 
lin, vice president and director of the com- 
pany, Judge Scarlett has named Smith W. 
Comley receiver for the Broad Run Coal 
Co., Columbus, under a bond of $10,000. 


Governor Harry L. Davis and Percy Tet- 
low, state director of industrial relations 
recently went to Nelsonville to make an 
investigation of conditions among _ the 
miners of Athens County with a view~ of 
giving relief. A meeting of representatives 
of townships and various municipalities 
was called to hear reports from all sec- 
tions. 


The Griffing Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital of $200,000 to deal in coal 
stocks. William F. Griffing, the head of 
the company is selling the stock of the 
Ww. . Deegans Coal Co., of Huntington, 
W. Va. Incorporators of the company are 
William F. Griffing, R. E. Greiss, M. K. Mc- 
Gaughy, and C. B. Wolfe. 


The Young Ice & Coal Co., Cleveland has 
been chartered with a capital of $25,000 to 
retail coal by R. H. Riffe, James W. Iurk, 
Golden B. Boyd, James A. Clinton and L. 
ES Smith: 


The Colonial Fuel Co., Columbus, char- 
tered recently with a capital of $25,000 will 
operate a retail yard, taking over the busi- 
ness formerly conducted by the Colonial 
Coal & Supply Co., Walter H. Plant is 
president and general manager. 


It is rumored that negotiations are under 
way for the purchase of the holdings of 
the Lorain Coal & Dock Co., with head- 
quarters at Columbus, by the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. 
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P. O. McIntire, formerly president of the 
Pp. O. McIntire Coal Co., is now vice-presi- 
dent of the Astel Coal Co. Headquarters 
are in Cleveland. 

Fred Saal has been appointed manager of 
the Lake shipping and fuel department of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co., with offices in 
Cleveland. 


The State Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, who is at the head of the Ohio Min- 
ing Department, reports an improvement 
in the mining situation in the State during 
the past few weeks. <A part of this im- 
provement is attributed to the appeal of 
Governor Harry L. Davis to Ohio people 
to use Ohio-mined coal in all cases. 


Presenting claims aggregating $12,983.47, 
Ww. H. Warner & Co., the H. W. Jenkins 
Coal Co., the John M. Taylor Coal Co. and 
the Gibralter Coal & Coke Co., all Colum- 
bus concerns, filed suit in Federal Court re- 
cently, asking that the Elks Coal & Coke 
Co. be adjudged a bankrupt. Don Hamil- 
ton was appointed rece'ver for the com- 
pany. 

Abandoning its Kentucky charter be- 
cause of taxation and other oppressive 
features the Logan & Kanawha Coal Co. 
has re-incorporated under the Ohio Laws 
with a capitalization of $100,000. EF. E. 
Legg, S. E. Legg, W. I. Donnelley, S. E. 
Stewart and E. P. Measham are named as 
the incorporators. 


Joseph Briscoe, last year’s president of 
the Cincinnati Coal Exchange has resigned 
as the manager of the coal sales department 
of Eaton Rhodes & Co. J. L. Crosgy, Jr., 
head of the domestic coal sales department 
and L. Bersinger also have resigned. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Peabody Coal Co., of Chicago, has 
opened an Oklahoma City office with T. L. 
Rooks, formerly with the Kansas City of- 
fice, in charge, to handle semi-anthracite 
and bituminous coals. 


A new mining town has been opened up 
19 miles southeast of Nowata, known as 
Gunther. The owner, A. C. Gunther, is 
sinking a big mine and building up the 
town. 

The Frisco R.R. is reported to be survey- 
ing a line from Vinita through a new coal 
field near Bluejacket, which may eventually 
end at Pittsburg, Kan. 


The old strip mines near Oolagah, Rogers 
County, are to be opened again soon. It 
is said that the advancing costs of natural 
gas for fuel purposes in industrial plants 
is such that operation of the coal mines 
will be found profitable in furnishing coal 
for such uses. 


The Messine Coal Co., of Haileyville, has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 
to $75,000 and an amendment has been 
filed with the secretary of state at Okla- 


homa City making this change in its 

articles of incorporation. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

_ The Upper Hillville Mine at West 

Monterey, has been sold to the Jo Ann 

Coal Co., Pittsburgh, together with 400 


acres of coal land. The property was for- 
merly owned by Frank Williams & Co., 
Buffalo, and operated by that concern 
about eleven years. After the failure of 
the company, the receiver sold the prop- 
erty, the buyer being C. L. Stevens, of 
Pittsburgh. 


The Auditor General’s Department be- 
lieves that within the next sixty days state 
coal tax payments will begin arriving at 
Harrisburg. The department is taking 
steps to secure settlements on amounts 
of taxes due by the anthracite producing 
eompanies, under the reports now on file. 
A few small payments of tax have been 
made by minor companies. The larger 
producers have filed reports and the de- 
partment will ascertain from them what 
amounts of tax are due. The question of 
the constitutionality of the anthracite tax 
law will be argued in Philadelphia in April 
if the paper books are prepared in time 
for the State Supreme Court to fix a date 
for that month and if the case cannot be 
heard then it will be placed on the list for 
argument at Harrisburg in May. 


A mine cave, resulting from robbing of 
Pillars in the big vein of the Beaver 
Meadow colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co., recently dropped a considerable area 
of land between Leviston and Coleraine. 
It is estimated that the surface went down 
from 18 in. to 5 ft. by the subsidence. 


The Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory an- 
nounced, at its recent annual meeting, the 
retirement of its president, George H. Clapp, 
his reappointment as a member of the 
board of directors of the company, and the 
election of Colonel James Milliken to the 
presidency. 
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Notwithstanding the industrial depression, 
strikes and other impediments to the coal 
business, the annual report of the inspec- 
tor of the Thirteenth Bituminous Inspection 
District shows that the gross production of 
the mines in the district fell off only about 
one-fourth during the past year. The dis- 
trict comprises 107 mines normally, but 
during the period covered by the report 
only 93 were in operation, 14 remaining 
idle throughout the year. Total production 
in 1920 was 4,500,000 tons, or approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 tons more than in 1921. 
During 1921 five new mines were opened 
and two old tipples were abandoned. 


The coroner’s jury who investigated the 
death of 25 miners in the Gates Mine dis- 
aster of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. found 
that their deaths were accidental and re- 
sulted from a blown-out shot, exonerating 
the Frick company. 


The American Coke Corporation has fired 
up 50 out of 240 ovens at the Martin plant, 
which has been entirely idle for several 
months. It has also fired 20 additional 
ovens at the Orient plant, making 171 of 
480 ovens at that plant now in blast. 


The Pennsylvania State Supreme Court 
has overruled the assignments of error and 
affirmed the judgment of the Common Pleas 
Court of Indiana County in the case of 
Carrie S. Kelly vs. Watson Coal Co. The 
opinion holds that the evidence shows that 
the husband of the claimant met his death 
through an accident while at work for the 
defendant company. The board allowed 
the compensation and the lower court af- 
firmed its decision, the court rules and 
adds that ‘‘there is no merit in appellant’s 
complaint concerning the alleged incom- 
petency of the testimony.” 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board has 
dismissed the petition for a review of the 
compensation agreement, filed by the claim- 
ant, Felix Kosnovich, Mt. Carmel, against 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. The opinion in 
the case states that A. E. Lewis, referee, 
awarded compensation for the loss of the 
use of the claimant’s right leg. The de- 
fendant company appealed and the board 
sustained the referee. The defendant ap- 
pealed to the court of common pleas of 
Luzerne County and the court referred the 
record back to the board, holding that the 
evidence did not support the finding that 
the claimant had lost the use of his right 
leg. The dismissal is made without prej- 
udice to the claimant. 


Among notices of increases in capital 
stock, filed at Harrisburg are the following 
companies: Sterling Coal Co., $270,000 to 
$500,000, J. S. W. Holton, president, Phila- 
delphia. Madeira, Hill & Co., $1,500,000 to 
$1,812,500; P. C. Madeira, president, Phila- 


delphia. Mason-Adams Coal Co., $34,800 to 
$39,600; J. W. Mason, president, Phila- 
delphia. 


Central Pennsylvania loaded 58,508 cars 
of coal during January, aS compared with 
52,890 cars for December. The daily 
average was 2,340 as compared with 2,034. 
Increased production was _ particularly 
noticeable the last week of the _month, 
when the average daily loading amounted 
to 2,900 cars. Reduced to tons, the output 
was 3,247,194. 


The Hillman Coal & Coke Co., has started 
producing coal at the Griffin No. 1 
plant at Grays Landing, near Masontown, 
which has been idle since last spring. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co., is operat- 
ing the Republic mine three days a week, 
instead of two days as for several weeks 
past. 


Judge Wilhelm’s decision permitting the 
lease of the holdings of the estates of John 
Gilbert and Silas H. Wentz, in the Moore 
and Miller, strip and Conrad Mertz tracts 
of land near Gilberton and Shenandoah 
Boroughs will mean much to that section, 
as at least 10,000,000 tons will have to be 
mined within 15 years to comply with the 
terms of the lease and the extension of the 
present operation of Gilberton Colliery will 
be but a matter of little time as the work- 
ings, ete., can be utilized to work the new 
areas and take out the coal. 


The Mason-Adams Coal Co., a Philadel- 
phia retail house, will increase its capital 
from $34,800 to $39,600. 


The Sterling Coal Co., operating in Cam- 
bria County and having headquarters in 
Philadelphia, will increase its capital stock 
from $200,000 to $500,000. 


H. R. Reinhardt, engineer for Northum- 
berland County, has reported to the county 
commissioners that anthracite lands in the 
county are worth $91,000,000. This is 
$67,000,000 more than the present valua- 
tion for tax purposes. The Monroe-Sekol 
report in 1919 set $117,000,000 as the 
value of coal lands for tax purposes, but 
this figure was set aside. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Plans for the assessment of coal proper- 
ties were formulated at Huntington re- 
cently at a conference for the assessors of 
the coal producing counties of southern 
West Virginia with officials of the state 
tax department at Charleston. Entering 
into the question are: Market value of 
coal acreage, stage of development, accces- 
sibility, quality and quantity of coal. It 
was determined that partly developed ter- 
ritory is worth about four-fifths as much 
as developed acreage, and that undeveloped 
territory is worth about two-fifths as much 
as developed areas. 


Following the purchase of the bonds of 
the Morgantown & Wheeling Ry., operat- 
ing on Scott’s Run in Monongalia county, 
by Samuel Purseglove, of Cleveland, 
identified with the Purseglove interests of 
that city, Mr. Purseglove has been ap- 
pointed receiver of the road, succeeding 
Raymond E. Kerr, resigned, and under 
whose management the indebtedness of the 
company has been very much decreased. 
As of Jan. 31, 1922, the total liabilities of 
the company were $1,294,191.54. The Mor- 
gantown & Wheeling is soon to pass into 
the hands of the Monongahela Railway, 
that being the natural outlet for the M. & W. 


Charles F. Ice, formerly with the Con- 
solidation, but now president of the Penn 
Coal & Realty Co., with headquarters at 
Queen Shoals, was a visitor in the Fair- 
mont regions a few days ago. 


J. J. Lenhert has been appointed as sales 
manager of the Elk Coal & Coke Co. of 
Charleston. Mr. Lenhert was formerly 
identified with the Four States Coal Co. 


The Stone Mountain Coal Co. has 
started work on the rebuilding of the tip- 
ple and conveyor destroyed early in 1921. 
by fire. This company was made the 
center of attack by sympathizers of the 
men on strike in the Mingo field and the 
tipple and conveyor set on fire last spring. 


Further development of coal territory in 
the Monongalia field is presaged by the or- 
ganization of the Sutton Gas Coal Co., of 
Morgantown, which is capitalized at $75,- 
000. Principals in this company are G. J. 
Cohen, Charles Neese, L. Barber, 


Arthur C. Lorant and H. G. Hartman, all 


of Morgantown. 


The Puritan Coal Corporation will soon 
be in a position to begin shipping from the 
head of Pigeon Creek in the Williamson 
field. This land is owned by the Kountz 
interests of New York and has been leased 
to different concerns, the Norfolk & West- 
ern having built an extension up Pigeon 
Creek. The company now has its tipple 
well under way, with much of the equip- 
ment used in the preparation of coal also 
installed. 


A visitor in Charleston a few days ago 
was Fred Legg, of Cincinnati, president of 
the Logan & Kanawha Coal Co. 


W. E. Watson, president of the Fair- 
mont & Cleveland Coal Co. has returned 
from a few days’ business sojourn in New 
York and Pittsburgh. 


Brooks Hutchinson, of Fairmont, an 
executive of the Rich Creek Coal Co. has 
returned to his headquarters after a busi- 
ness trip to New York. 


J. Q. Arbogast, of Kingwood prominently 
identified with the Heather Run Coal Co., 
has returned from a business trip to Chi- 
cago. 





ALBERTA 


J. M. Mackie, president of the Hillcrest 
Collieries, operating a mine in the Crow’s 
Nest Pass district, states that owing to the 
high cost of labor American coal is driving 
the Crow’s Nest Pass product from the 
market. The mines in the district have 
been working scarcely half-time on account 
of the influx of coal from the American 
mines. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The appropriation bill carrying funds for 
the Department of Commerce for next 
year carries the usual appropriation of 
$15,000 for the Bureau of Standards to in- 
vestigate mine scales, including coal mine 
scales to determine their accuracy. 


The Department of Commerce has de- 
cided to widen its study of coal storage to 
include spontaneous combustion in cargoes 
and bunkers. It is believed that the fire 
hazard in cargoes and bunkers can be re- 
duced very materially but before making 
any suggestions the department will gather 
the best available thought on the subject. 
Use is being made of such data as is 
available of the study made by the Mer- 
cantile Marine Department of the British 
Board of Trade. 
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¥. J. Katz, who has been in charge of 
mineral statistics for the Bureau of the 
Census during the time that the 1920 re- 
turns were coming in has completed that 
work and will resume his duties with the U. 
S. Geological Survey. He specializes in 
work on abrasives and on metallics gen- 
erally. 

T. W. Vaughan, who has been a mem- 
ber of the geologic staff of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey for many years retired from 
most of his active duties on March 1. He 
was succeeded as chief of the coastal 
plains section by L, W. Stephenson and as 
chief of the West Indian geological sur- 
veys by W. T. Woodring. 

In consideration of the Navy Department 
appropriation bill Secretary Denby has ad- 
vised the House Appropriations Committee 
that further funds for the Navy in devel- 
oping coal in Alaska be not provided for 
the Navy Department but that they be 
given to the Interior Department in the 
interest of economy. The Alaskan Coal 
Commission which has been investigating 
Alaskan coal under a million-dollar ap- 
propriation will probably make its report 
in April. 

Colin H. Livingstone, vice-president of 
the American National Bank of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who was formerly as- 
sociated with the late Senator Elkins of 
West Virginia, before the latter’s death in 
the development of coal lands and mining 
in West Virginia, was indicted for fraud 
against the Government as former presti- 
dent of the Virginia Shipbuilding Co., in 
connection with Charles W. Morse and 
others in the shipbuilding industry. 


The Supreme Court directed a re-argu- 
ment on April 10 of the appeal of the 
minority stockholders in the Reading coal 
dissolution case. The re-argument will 
be on the question whether the decree of 
the District Court of Pennsylvania is in 
conformity with the decision of the Supreme 
Court ordering dissolution of the alleged 
Reading coal combine. 
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‘ Association Activities 





Northern West Virginia Coal 
Operators’ Association 


Although desiring to relinquish the 
presidency of the association, A. Lisle 
White, of Clarksbur,.,, was prevailed upon 
to accept another term and was re-elected 
at the annual meeting held in Fairmont 
during the latter part of February. Other 
officers were re-elected as follows: George 
S. Bracket, of Fairmont, secretary; John 
A. Clark, Jr., of Fairmont, treasurer, and 
E. E. McCullough, labor commissioner. 
Comparatively few changes were made in 
the board of direcfors, vice-presidents and 
members of the board for the respective 
districts in the association being chosen 
as follows: 

Clarksburg District—C. J. Ryan, vice- 
president; J. . Orr, Daniel Howard, A. 
Lisle White and J. H. Callahan. 

Elkins District—HEverett Drennen, vice- 
president; Lee J. Sandridge, A. Spates 
Brady and Benjamin Bissell and W. H. 
Greene. 


Fairmont District—Brooks Fleming, Jr.,° 


vice-president; J. Pec Rha em nd mits eR Kee 
Beeson, C, H. Jenkins and G. E. Peddicord. 

Grafton District—David Williamson, 
vice-president; F. J. Herman. 

Kingwood District—T. W. 
president; J. V. Gibson. 

Morgantown District—S. D. Brady, vice- 
president ; . M. Chaplin. Directors at 
large: W. C. Dobbie, J. Edgar Long, C. D. 
Robinson, H. M. Crawford, J. W. Devison 
and J. P. McCune. 

President White in his annual report 
laid special emphasis on the effort of the 
advisory board to secure an adjustment of 
wages and in the course of his report made 
one or two significant statements, one of 
which was as follows: ‘This policy pur- 
sued by our labor in northern West Vir- 
ginia (refusal to adjust wages) has meant 
not only a loss of a large amount of busi- 
ness naturally tributary to this section, 
but now _ threatens, unless promptly 
remedied, almost complete loss of business 
to this territory for both operator and 
miner if contracts for the coming year 
eannot be made on the basis of a competi- 
tive wage scale.” 


Guthrie, vice- 


Monongahela Coal Association 


A meeting of the executive committee 
of the newly organized association was 
held in Morgantown in February to perfect 
details of the organization. 

The purpose of the meeting was for a 
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general discussion of conditions now exist- 
ing in the territory covered by the mem- 
bers of the association, which includes all 
mines in the territory along and adjacent 
to the lines of the Monongahela Railway 
and its lines tributary thereto between the 
West Virginia-Pennsylvania state line and 
foe southern terminus of the main railway 
ine. 


The purposes for which the association 
was formed are for the ascertainment and 
compilation of data directly or indirectly 
bearing on the conservation, protection, 
transportation and utilization of coal and 
its products, the promotion of the best in- 
terest of the coal industry in the territory 
embraced, the efficient enforcement of the 
State and Federal laws pertaining to min- 
ing labor and the property rights of mine 
operators, and encouraging all movements 
having in view the safety and welfare of 
the men employed in and about the mines. 








Traffic News 





The Southern Appalachian Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association, of Knoxville, has com- 
plained against unreasonable rates on 
bituminous coal from mines in eastern 
Tennessee and southeastern Kentucky to 
Louisville and adjacent points. 


The Dewey Portland Cement Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., alleges unreasonable rates 
on slack coal from the Henryetta group of 
mines in Oklahoma and mines in the Tulsa 
group to Dewey, Okla. 


The American Fuel Co), of Utah, alleges 
unreasonable rates on coal from _ Sego, 
Utah, to points in California, Nevada and 
Utah. 


The I. C. C. has decided that the rates 
on mine run bituminous coal from certain 


mines in the Clinton and Brazil districts 
in Indiana to Clinton, Mt. Silica and 
Brazil, Ind., during Federsl control were 


unreasonable, and awards reparation to the 
Clinton Paving Brick Co., which com- 
plained of the rates. 


In the complaint of the Roundup Coal 
Mining Co., the commission holds that the 
rates on coal from Roundup and Geneva, 
Mont., to destinations on the Chicago & 
Northwestern; Chicago, St. Paul Minne- 
apolis & Omaha and Minneapolis & St. 
Louis roads in the Dakotas are unreason- 
able. New rates of from $3.70 to $4.05 a 
ton are prescribed,. effective May 18. 


The Spring Valley Coal Co. has requested 
the I. C. C. to grant a re-hearing in this 
ease in which the commission recently 
found that rates from the third vein 
Springfield and Belleville districts on coal 
to the Northwest were prejudicial, on the 
ground that the commission erred in fixing 
differentials between various mines and in 
denying jurisdiction over intrastate rates 
involved. 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., of Den- 
ver, has complained against unreasonable 
rates on coke breeze from El More Coke 
Ovens, Col., to Engleville, Col. 


The I. C. C. has dismissed the complaint 
of Theo. A. Leber, involving rates on an- 
thracite from St. Clair, Pa., to Port Read- 
ing, N. J., as the parties in interest have 
reached an agreement. ; 


The lIlazard Coal Operators’ Exchange 
has withdrawn its complaint which alleged 
that the L. & N. had failed to furnish 
transportation for recently developed coal 
fields in eastern Kentucky. 


The Supreme Court, in a unanimous 
opinion delivered by Chief Justice Taft, 
upholds the right of the I. C. C. to raise 
intra-state rates to the level of interstate 
rates in order to guarantee the railroads 
a fixed rate of return and in the general 
interest of an adequate transportation 
service. The cases decided were those of 
Wisconsin and New York, which contested 
the right of the commission to interfere 
with the State rates. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. has 
announced a reduction of towing charges 
to and from the St. George and Arlington 
coal piers. The new charge will be 10c. 
per ton, minimum 200 tons, net or gross 
as rated, which service includes in-docking 
and out-docking when the towing service 
us performed by the St. George Towing 

ne. 


The complaint of the Northwestern Traf- 
fic & Service Bureau, involving rates on 
soft coal from Alger, ‘'Wyo., to Grand 
Junction, Ia., has been dismissed, as the 
complainant has been satisfied. 
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fn the complaint of the West Kentucky 
Coal Bureau, the I. C. C. on further hear- 
ing has modified its former findings in 
order ta permit the establishment of a 
rate of not more than $1.985 per ton on 
coal from western Kentucky via Thebes, 
Ill, to Festus and Crystal City, Mo., pro- 
vided such rate is not exceeded at inter- 
mediate points. 

The Fairbanks Co., of New York, hag 
complained to the I. C. C. against un- 
reasonable rates on coke from Everett, 








Mass., to Binghamton, N. Y 
Recent Patents 
Apparatus for Underground Pumping. 
Pierre Loubet, Paris, France, assignor to 
Société Hue Frérés et Loubet, Paris, 
France, 1,401,620. Dec. 27, 1921. Wiled 


July 20, 1920; serial No. 397,744. 
Coal-Mining Skid. Thomas P. Santarelli, 


Coal .Creek, ‘Colo,, (1,405, (33%..5 -Oieiioee kL 
1922. Filed Sept. 14, 1920; serial No. 
410,307. 

Front Head for Rock Drills. Carl P. 


Beaver, Lynch, Ky., assignor to Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., Jersey City, N. J., 1,403,284. 
Jan. 10, 1922. Filed July 23, 1920; serial 
No. 398,384. 

Means for Cutting Kerfs in Mining. 
John M. Christine, Ford City, Pa., 1,404,835. 
Jan. 31, 1922. Filed Jan. 14, 1920; serial 
No. 351,314. 


Coke-Oven Structure, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Cox 
1922. 
354,176. 


Clamshell Bucket. 


t Joseph Becker, 
b assignor to The Koppers 
Pittsburgh, Pa., "1404/3836." Same 24, 

Filed Jan. 26, 1920; serial No. 


Daniel Ferry, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., 1,404,515. Jan. 24, 1922. Wiled 
Feb. 21, 1921; serial No. 446,668. 

Mine Ventilator. Ezekiel C. Condit, 
Silverton, Colo., 1,404,742. Jan. 31, 1922. 


Filed April 4, 1921; serial No. 458,418. 








Obituary 





Fred Emery, 60 years old, wealthy resi- 
dent of Scranton, died recently at his 
home. Mr. Emery was the inventor of a 
coal separator. 


T. Perey Bryan died recently at his home 
in Kansas City. He was a member of the 
firm of Gray, Bryan & Sweeney, and was 
a vice-president of the National Retail 
Coal Merchant’s Association. He was al- 
ways active in retail circles in Kansas 
City. 

Graham Wickham, vice-president of the 
Wickham Coal Co. of St. Louis who was 
well-known to the trade in Missouri, died 
at his home in Kinloch, Mo., near St. 
Louis, on Feb. 14. , 








Coming Meetings 








New England Coal Dealers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting Mareh 22 and 
23 at Springfield, Mass. President, W. A. 
Clark, Milk St., Boston, Mass. ‘ 


Society of Industrial Engineers will hold~ 
its national spring convention at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich., April 26-28. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents will hold its seventh annual conven- 
tion at Exposition Park, Rochester, N. Y., 
May 13-20. Secretary, S. C. McLeod, 130 
W. 42nd St., New York City. 


National Foreign Trade Council will hold 
its annual meeting May 10-12 at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Mining Society of Nova Scotia will hold 
its annual meeting May 15, at Sydney, 

. S., Canada. Secretary, E. C. Hanrahan, 
Sydney, N. S. 


American Society for Testing Materials 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing June 26 to July 1, 1922, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., with headquarters at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Assistant treas- 
urer, J. K. Rittenhouse, Engineers’ Club 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. : 


The twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the Iinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the 
Hotel Highland, Delavan Lake, Delavan, 
Wis., June 13, 14, 15. Secretary I. L. 
Runyan, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Trade Association’s Future 


NDER the caption “The To-morrow of Trade As- 

sociations” the National Association of Manufac- 
turers succinctly summarizes the situation in this field 
by saying: “Business looks upon associations as a 
luxury and supports them mainly when trade prospers. 
Associations have a quite different appraisal of them- 
selves and are now striving to prove that worth to 
business. The war crop of associations was the largest 
of record—amazingly large. The weeding out process 
has begun. The stalwart and necessary are sharing the 
uncertainty and the danger of the superfluous. The 
associations’ struggle to live matches the indifference 
of the business man to them when money is tight. 

“Meanwhile as industry becomes more complex and 
as competition flourishes the business man feels a keen 
need to cuddle closer to his competitors for safety. The 
only vehicle for the necessary action appears to be the 
association, since more intimate forms of contact are 
taboo. This tendency of business to approach co-opera- 
tion through the association arouses the government to 
discuss the trade association. The Department of Com- 
merce, built to encourage business, wants to develop the 
best in the various associations. Mr. Hoover expressed 
it when he said that the more intense industrialization 
of the country resulted automatically in specialization, 
«hd specialization leads to associations of specialists. 
The Department of Justice cannot frown upon this 
movement, but must keep a watchful eye lest these 
centralizing movements end in restraint of trade. 

“The business men, encouraged to co-operate but for- 
bidden to combine, whirl around in a circle when asked 
to draw a line of association action which co-operates 
to the limit without combining. Because of this con- 
fusion, resulting from a disposition to lean toward 
associations, and from fear to take action through as- 
sociations, the latter have entered a new era of uncer- 
tainty which threatens their existence. This raises the 
question as to what we are to do with these associations 
in future.” 

This states the case as respects the coal industry. 
Local trade associations and the national associations 
of producers, jobbers and retailers are largely a growth 
of the war and post-war periods. No one questioned 
and no one now questions their necessity and value from 
the early part of 1917 to the peak of 1920. But with 
the coming of deflation and the keen searching of the 
public mind into the propriety of the activities of trade 
groups in some lines of industry, together with the 
questioning of all by the Department of Justice, there 
has arisen in the coal industry a hesitancy barring 
progress and disconcerting loyal hearts. 

Now is the time to take hold with a will. Give heed 
to the needs of the industry locally and nationally; 
inoculate the officers with a spirit of progress—if it 
doesn’t “take,” try someone else—and get busy on a 


program of developing your association to meet the 
problems of today, which are not the problems of 
yesterday. 


Counteract Loose Thinking 


N SO FAR as public opinion is concerned—a matter ot 

some importance—the bituminous coal operators are 
in a precarious tactical position in the present labor 
crisis. General unwillingness and even active opposition 
to the resumption of negotiations in the interstate con- 
ference on the part of the Central Competitive Field 
operators and the avowal of a majority of the outlying 
fields to settle their scales independent of whatever 
settlement may be reached in that historic basing dis- 
trict has given rise to popular feeling that the operators 
are opposing any wage negotiations with the union and 
that they are set upon its destruction. The miners’ 
union has not been slow to seize the opportunity to 
strengthen its standing with the public by fostering 
this idea. 

The direction some of this thinking is taking is 
indicated by an editorial in the New York Evening Post 
last week. It says in part: “If many operators really 
think that now is the time to smash the union, the 
public and the government can help disabuse them. 
We would welcome a vigorous direct statement from 
President Harding that the operators ought to go into 
a general interstate conference.” The paper that says 
this is not a yellow journal. It is one of the most 
conservative. So far as we know, this paper has never 
said that the railroad executives were trying to wreck 
the railroad unions because they are making a drive 
for regional settlements with their men rather than 
national agreements. The case is not greatly different 
with coal. 

It would seem to be a fair assumption that were the 
Evening Post and others as well informed with respect 
to the facts.and arguments of the coal operators in the 
Central field for desiring local negotiations and settle- 
ments with their men, rather than a national contract, 
as they are with the circumstances governing the 
actions and intentions of the railroad managers, such 
loose opinion as that quoted above would not be found 
in such usually responsible quarters. It happens, how- 
ever, that but one local field, Illinois, has as yet taken 
the pains to take the public into its confidence. In 
other words, we suspect that it is not so much that Pitts- 
burgh and southern Ohio have declined to enter a 
Central Competitive Field meeting as the fact that 
they have until the last few days merely so stated and 
considered the mater closed that has fostered the lack of 
understanding of their position. 

It is not that these operators have not proper motives, 
that they cannot maintain their position by facts, but 
that they have not as yet met the situation with ade- 
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quate publicity. Doubtless it is this that is responsible 
for the concluding sentence of the Evening Post edi- 
torial to which we have referred, which is as follows: 
“The public would be equally glad to see Congress 
pursue Representative Newton’s suggestion that it is 
high time we were provided with full and constant 
information regarding production, consumption, costs 
and prices in this colossally inefficient industry.” Note 
the closing stricture. We resent it because it is un- 
warranted. It is, however, typical. What grieves us is 
the indifference of so many in the coal industry to 
statemeits such as this; refusal to recognize that if 
it be repeated often enough, the world will accept it as 
the truth and not the half truth it actually is. 


Deflation the Real Issue 


LAINLY enough the real issue in the approaching 

crisis in the affairs of union coal-mine labor is 
being befogged. The real issue is whether union wage 
rates shall be deflated. Events of the past few weeks 
have been such as to make it appear that the issue is 
something else—namely, whether the United Mine 
Workers shall succeed in having a new wage contract 
negotiated first by a Central Competitive Field confer- 
ence and subsequently by the outlying fields. 

Lewis and Farrington know, as well as do the opera- 
tors, that in a matter of reductions the miners’ interests 
lie in the continuance of the basic field negotiations. 
The operators, determined to make a job of it and get 
costs down to a competitive basis approaching that in 
non-union fields, have adopted the opposite course; they 
are asking that the miners’ union in each state or field 
meet the operators of that field, just as the anthracite 
miners and producers are already in conference. 

It may be, as pointed out in our Washington dispatch 
this week, that the leaders of the union miners “know 
that the strike is a necessary step before the rank and 
file in the union develops a psychology sufficiently plas- 
tic to consider the question [of a reduction] rationally.” 
What the Washington observers, whose opinion our 
Washington correspondent reflects, are overlooking is 
that the interstate method of negotiating is unsuitable 
as a vehicle for the deflation operation. Quite true it 
is that there must eventually be equilibrium in wages 
and costs between the various union fields else we have 
a highly unstable industry—but do not forget that now 
the greatest distortion is in the lack of comparability 
between union and non-union wage scales. To remedy 
that is the first step and the one we are facing now. 
The proper balance between union fields can and will be 
realized later. 

To all of this abracadabra about the bituminous op- 
erators violating their solemn contract of 1920 to re- 
sume prior to April 1, 1922, Central field negotiations 
we can but reiterate that it is a technicality, for the 
miners tore the contract up within five months of its 
signing and themselves reverted to state settlements in 
August, 1920, to gain a larger advance in day wages 
than awarded them by the President’s commission. 

As Secretary of the Department of Labor, Mr. Davis 
is doing the customary thing when he calls on the op- 
erators to meet the miners—in the way the miners want 
to meet. Something more definite must be forthcoming 
before we will be convinced that the activities of Secre- 
tary Davis so far represent the attitude of the adminis- 
tration. 
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Improved Practices in 1922 


ABOR IS conservative. Every man wants to be more 
than sure of his full wage and is opposed to any 
change in methods of operation unless he is convinced 
that it will greatly benefit him. Labor also is apt to 
be greedy. The miner would have the operator put 
in expensive machinery, experiment with it, furnish 
power for it, maintain it, repair it, yet give the work- 
man all the benefit accruing from its use. 

When the laborer is in the ascendant he opposes 
change. Now that all conditions are propitious it would 
be extremely foolish not to make a supreme effort to 
introduce at a somewhat reduced scale per ton ma- 
chinery that will lighten labor and increase output. The 
arc-wall machine is a case in point. An arc-wall price 
should be established. The labor and the time of pry- 
ing a machine into place is saved by using this form of 
coal cutter. When it is installed the cutter and scraper 
are greatly benefited, and they should be willing to 
make its entry into the field profitable to the operator 
as well as to themiselves. 

Where jackhammers and other air drills are supplied 
free and even where only the power and piping for their 
operation are furnished, consideration for these items 
should be made in the tonnage scale. One of the most 
gruelling parts of mining is the drilling of roof, floor 
or coal. The operator who supplies the wherewithal 
to make the drilling easy should share with the miner 
the profit that such machinery makes possible. 

Labor will give no service to capital without reward. 
Why then should the capitalist expend money to help 
labor without appropriate return? What is true of the 
jackhammer also is true of the electric drill and of the 
clectric current and wiring that are provided for the 
driving of such machinery. 

A differential should be given also for longwall cut- 
ting. No one should be deprived! of a reward for enter- 
prise or effort. To deny such a reward is no more nor 
less than Bolshevism. We have seen how deprivation 
of all returns to outlays of capital and expenditures 
of labor has strangled Russia. 

Either the equal turn must be abolished altogether 
or an increased turn must be given to those who, by 
using electric drills, jackhammersi or working by long- 
wall methods, have their ability to produce increased 
and their rate of compensation per unit of production 
decreased. 

The introduction of improved machinery should be 
accompanied by improved supervision of men, machines 
and power supply. To buy machinery and leave it to its 
own devices is an ill-advised expenditure. Labor is 
none too friendly to new equipment, and the power 
available is none too adequate for increased demand. 
In consequence when a new machine is introduced some- 
one should be employed to make its operation successful 
and to see that its ability to produce is not limited by 
a shortage of power, cars, wiring or repairs. 

Only the other day a manufacturer went to a mine 
to see why his machine was not being used. He induced 
the management to have it operated under his super- 
vision. He found the man who was to run it had no 
wrench and as he needed one he sent him out to get it. 
After an hour the man returned. He had the wrench. 
The bolt was turned and the man left. The wrench 
was only borrowed. He must return it, and another 
hour was lost. No wonder the machine was not proving 
a profitable acquisition. 


‘March 16 1922 
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Owl Creek Coal Co., at Gebo, Wyoming, Mines Steeply 
Pitching Bed by Rooms Driven on the Strike 
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A Pitch Too Flat to Permit Sliding Yet Too Steep for Easy Car 
Movement and Coal That Ignites Readily by Spontaneous 
Combustion Are Among Obstacles Overcome at This Operation 


By C. M. SCHLOSS 


Denver, 


HE Gebo mine of the Owl Creek Coal Co., in the 

valley of the Big Horn River in that part of its 

course in which it travels through the State of 
Wyoming, is located on a north and south branch of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. about 500 miles 
north of Denver and 200 miles south of Billings, Mont. 
Though of moderate size in comparison with some of 
the collieries in the Eastern coal fields of the United 
States, the plant is of interest because of the means 
employed in mining the seam, which lies on a heavy 
grade. Another detail of unusual interest is the provi- 
sicn made for loading box cars at the tipple. 

Wyoming has a large area and a sparse population. 
No factories or other industrial plants of any appre- 
ciable size have been established within its boundaries 
other than a few oil refineries and beet-root sugar mills. 
The former burn natural gas as fuel, and the latter 
operate only from September to January. Thus the 
local demand for fuel is small, and the coal mined at 
Gebo has to be shipped long distances. In order to 
prevent the coal from deteriorating from exposure to 
the weather, as well as to avoid certain other losses 
incident to long railroad hauls, most of the lump and 
nut coal is shipped in box cars. 

Shoveling coal from the side door of a box ear to 
the end by hand would be so expensive as to be pro- 
hibitive. Four men would be needed to each ear. 
Accordingly four Manierre box-car loaders have been 
installed. Two of these are of the steel-apron tyne 
and are used for handling lump coal. The other two 
are of similar construction but employ endless rubber 
belts and are used for handling nut coal. 

The shaking screen installed in the tipple is provided 
with several gates, making it possible to load slack on 
track 1 either in open or in box cars; pea or nut in 
open cars on track 2; nut or lump in open cars or lump 
in box cars on track 3, and lump in open or box cars 
on track 4. The flexibility of operation thus obtained 
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obviates the necessity of stopping the screen when shift- 
ing cars. 

Slack is loaded into box cars on track 1 or pea into 
similar cars on track 2 through flexible spouts. Box- 
car loaders are not provided for these sizes. When 
it is necessary, pea can be loaded by means of box-car 
loaders with the aid of the pea conveyor. Nut can 
be loaded in box cars on track 2 or 3. <A gate in the 
screen discharges this size onto a steel apron conveyor 
30 in. wide extending between these two tracks. Pickers 
are stationed upon either side of this apron, which 
carries the nut to the two-way chute as shown in Fig. 
2. This delivers the material to either track, as 
required. 

Extra long arms are provided for one of the nut 
and one of the lump loaders. This provision, which is 





FIG. 1. 
This is one of the two loaders of the steel-apron type which are 


FOUR BOX-CAR LOADERS USED AT TIPPLE 


used for loading lump coal. For nut coal endless rubber belts are 
used and when the belts wear they are “shingled’’ with short 
pieces of belt by the aid of flat-headed elevator bolts. 
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FIG. 2.5 SCHEMATIC PLAN OF TIPPLE PLANT 


The product of the mine enters the tipple on the left, following 
the direction of the arrow. It then is screened and the smaller 
sizes loaded into open cars. If desired, however, pea and nut are 
taken to box car loaders by a conveyor and loader chute and 
placed in box cars, the nut being picked on the way. The lump 
continues on to a point over tracks 3 and 4, where it is separated 
and run to box-car loaders. Into open cars on these two tracks 
nut coal can be loaded if desired. 


not unusual, is made necessary by the insufficiency of 
room between the tracks to accommodate two loaders 
which, if installed, would be placed opposite the chute 
and across the tracks. 

The officials of the coal company have devised an 
interesting method whereby the life of the rubber belts 
used on the box-car loaders may be lengthened. When 
these belts begin to show wear they are “shingled” with 
short pieces of old belt. Each shingle is held by four 
flat-headed elevator bolts. These bolts are equally 
spaced across the width of the belt and set 1 in. from 
the edge of the shingle. The shingles, of course, over- 
lap yet are separate and can be replaced easily. They 
relieve the belt of much of the wear and of practically 
all of the abrasion resulting from handling the coal. 

The bed worked at Gebo pitches at an angle of 20 
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Entrances to mine 


FIG. 3.. METHOD OF MINING ON THE STRIKE 
This has replaced the old method in which the rooms went up 
the pitch, which was heavy enough to occasion much trouble but 
not sufficiently steep so that coal would run in steel-plate chutes. 
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to 21 deg. Fig. 7 is an illustration made from a photo- 
graph taken in one of the rooms just after shots had 
been fired. It gives an excellent idea of the way in 
which the coal comes down. In the deepest part of the 
mine the overburden is 800 ft. thick. The cleavage 
planes of the coal extend at an angle of 45 deg. to the 
pitch, and the bed varies in thickness from 5 or 6 ft. 
at the outcrop to 10 ft. in the lowest level. The coal 
itself is clean and not difficult to cut. It ignites readily 
from spontaneous combustion, however, which circum- 
stance makes an ever-present fire hazard which must be 
carefully watched and guarded against. 

Fig. 3 is a partial projection of the workings. The 
mine was developed by driving three openings straight 
down the pitch. Some distance dowfRward a pair of 


‘ level entries were turned right and left, known as the 


First East and First West. From these rooms were 
driven up the pitch and chute mining attempted, with 
only indifferent success. The grade is not steep enough 
to permit the coal to slide freely, even when the chutes 
are lined with sheet iron. 

When the present mine foreman entered the employ 
of this company, he had much difficulty in persuading 
the management to experiment with what has developed 
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FIG. 4. POSITION OF MACHINE MAKING FACE CUT AND 
PILLAR CUT 
Despite the grade of 20 to 21 deg., or 36 to 38 per cent, the 


machines are without difficulty kept in place, especially when the 
bits are allowed to become a trifle dull. 

into the system of mining now followed. This method 
of operation proved a success from the start and aas 
been extended throughout the entire operation. 

Six pairs of cross entries have been turned to the 
right and left off the main slope. The distance between 
pairs varies from 225 ft. near the surface to 800 ft. in 
the deepest portion of the operation. Instead of turn- 
ing chute rooms: from these entries, as was formerly 
attempted, butt slopes are driven down the pitch at 
intervals of 650 ft., connecting the various levels. 

Rooms 22 ft. wide and 300 ft. long are turned off 
the butt slopes on both sides. These rooms are driven 
practically level. Thus the rooms from adjacent butt 
slopes would eventually meet, but they are stopped 
before this occurs and a pillar 50 ft. thick is left 
between the faces of the two ranges of rooms. This 
will prevent the air from circulating from one range of 
rooms to another should a fire start. The coal in these: 
pillars is left permanently and is, of course, lost when. 
the section is finally sealed off. The upper panels con- 
tain seven to eight rooms, and the lower ones eight to 
eleven. : 

The coal is undercut to a depth of 6 ft. by standard 
Goodman shortwall machines, both alternating- and 
direct-current types being used. In advancing the room 
faces, cutting may be done either up or down the pitch. 
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Fig. 6 illustrates the machine being maneuvered into 
position to make its sumping cut on the high side of 
the room. Fig. 4 shows the position of the machine 
when slabbing pillars, cutting breakthroughs and when 
moving across the face up the pitch. The first two of 
these operations are made on the high sides of the 
rooms but the machines can perform any of the three 
without difficulty. In fact it is remarkable to see how 
easily they can be handled under conditions so trying. 

In order to keep the cutter bars completely under the 
coal when working up the pitch it has been found neces- 
sary to place jack pipes close to the machine and to 
use dull cutter bits. The friction of the dull bits 
naturally exerts a reaction upon the machine. On the 
butt entries the machines are raised or lowered by 
means of hoists, the pitch being so steep that they 
cannot ascend or descend under their own power. For 
driving slopes a breast machine has been mounted on 
a mine truck about 18 in. above the rails. This device 
was made necessary by reason of the accumulation of 
water in the low places. 

A 2,000-hp. cylindrical-drum steam hoist, equipped 





FIG. 5. INSIDE-FRAME TWO-MOTOR TROLLEY 
LOCOMOTIVE 


This is used for haulage on the cross entries. 
machine, hauling to the main slopes 45 to 50 cars. 


It is a 6-ton 


with a 12-in. steel cable, hauls the cars on the slope. 
These cars weigh 2,500 lb. empty and 7,500 lb. loaded. 
Ten of them constitute a trip, and 80 to 90 trips are 
made per 8-hour day. The rope speed is quite fast, 
averaging about 2,000 ft. per minute. 

Four 6-ton Goodman two-motor inside-frame locomo- 
tives are used for haulage on the cross entries. One 
of these is shown in Fig. 5. They haul to the main 
slope trips of from 45 to 50 cars, taking them from 


FIG. 6 


Preparing 
to Sump 


Rooms are 22 ft. 
wide as a rule and 
the track is on the 
side of the 


low 
room. This, how- 
ever, does not pre- 
vent “sumping in,’ 
especially with the 


device of using 
blunt bits for cut- 
ting. 
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A shot has just been fired and has not been cleaned up. The 
coal has a dip of from 20 to 21 deg. and measures from 5 to 10 ft. 
It is a sub-bituminous coal. 


FACE OF A ROOM DRIVEN ALONG THE STRIKE 


the various partings on the cross entries, which in 
places are as much as 38,000 ft. in length. The inside- 
frame type was preferred because the brakes are easy 
of access and the machines can readily be replaced 
when they leave the track. As may be seen in Fig. 5, 
they are equipped with spring bumpers and draft gear. 
This provision saves the cars from much violence, 
reduces the spillage of coal, decreases crystallization 
in the car hitchings and spares the motorman from 
many shocks and jars. 

Direct current for operation of the locomotives and 
mining machines is supplied by one Ridgway. syn- 
chronous and one General Electric induction motor- 
generator set. The former is of 200-kw. and the latter 
of 100-kw. capacity. These machines are located at 
different points underground. At the heads of the 
stub slopes 50-hp. hoists are placed. These gather the 
loads from the room necks, replacing them later by 
empties. The miners move the cars by hand from the 
necks to the room faces and when they are loaded push 
them back to the slope. 

The slack which collects on the tipple and the refuse 
from the picking table are disposed of in an unusual 
manner. The tipple stands immediately over the main 
slope and to-the latter two round holes have been sunk. 
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These have been lined with concrete and supplied with 
gates.on the bottom and hoppers at the top. The slack 
is swept into one opening, and the refuse is thrown into 
the other. After working hours, if the holes have filled 
up, cars are lowered underneath them, the gates opened 
and the holes emptied.. The refuse is hauled to the 
surface*to be disposed of by the usual means, and the 
slack is sent through the tipple, as is other coal from 
the mine. 

“Owl Creek” is a high grade of sub-bituminous coal 
believed to be the equal of any similar fuel produced 
in the West. The Gebo mine as a rule works steadily 
throughout both winter and summer. This is an 
unusual condition, as many properties in this region 
are winter producers only. These are sometimes sarcas- 
tically referred to as “snow birds.” 


Conference on Mine Cables Would Condition 
Permissibility on Frequent Inspection 


RAILING electrical cables for use on mining 

machines formed the basis of a conference recently 
held at the Pittsburgh Experiment Station of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. Cable and mining-machine manu- 
facturers, coal operators and Bureau of Mines engineers 
were in attendance. Some of the salient features of the 
proceedings were as follows: 

Cables as at present constructed were deemed ade- 
quate in capacity by machine manufacturers while the 
cable manufacturers seemed to think that their size 
should be increased. Operators experience little trouble 
on 500-volt circuits where the cables are protected by 
fuses. Conductors of small diameter are necessary in 
order that they may be handled easily and reeled 
properly. Furthermore small conductors may be safe- 
guarded by a requirement that the voltage of machine 
circuits shall not fall below predetermined values. 

Cable manufacturers stated that cables up to No. 4 
size are now made with 49 and larger sizes with 133 
wires. Machine builders do not get out specifications 
for cables but merely ask makers of such equipment for 
a suitable flexible cable of a’ certain capacity. 

For mine service a better grade of insulation than 
that specified by code requirements was believed neces- 
sary by the cable manufacturers, who are now working 
on a set of standards. In the past competition has been 
keen and in many instances insulation of an inferior 
quality has been furnished. Conductors having an 
outer covering of rubber of a quality similar to that 
used in the treads of automobile tires have been tested 
by the Jeffrey Co., and are strongly advocated by this 
firm. It is believed that this construction greatly adds 
to the safety of machine operation, as such cables are 
more likely to withstand being run over by a locomotive 
without severance, which would cause arcing. All cable 
manufacturers can make this type of cable if trade con- 
ditions warrant such a procedure. 

If possible, mining machine cables should be ‘non- 
kinkable.” The old type of twin cables kinks badly. 
Concentric cables give little trouble from this cause. 
It is possible to use a twin cable, employing rubber 
insulation that is said to be non-kinking. Twisted 
duplex cables, while enjoying immunity from kinking, 
generally are large and unwieldy for machine service. 

It was the consensus of opinion that the Bureau of 
Mines should continue to require the use of satisfactorily 
insulated handles or some other means of connecting 
machine cables to the-source of power’supply not involv- 
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ing a personal hazard to the one making the connection. 
At all points where gas is likely to be encountered, 
interlocking switches should be used. At present no 
suitable switches of this type are on the market. The 
operator is ready to purchase them and the state mining 
departments probably would enforce their use were they 
available. Both fusible and non-fusible switches should 
be developed. The Bureau of Mines will continue to 
require proper protection of the machine end of all 
cables, as prescribed in Schedule 2-B. 

One operator now protects nearly all his machines 
from short-circuits by means of a fuse at the end of the 
trailing cable where it connects with the power circuit. 
These fuses are placed in the handles attached to the 
outer end of the trailing cable and are made explosion 
proof. They are said to be used only on intake air. The 
opinion prevailed at the conference that all trailing 
cables should be fuse protected either where the cable 
joins the power circuit or at some point within that 
circuit that would afford adequate protection. The opin- 
ion also prevailed that the Bureau of Mines should 
require protection of the trailing cable by means of 
proper fusing of the machine circuit as one of the con- 
ditions of permissibility. If such fuses are installed in 
gaseous places they should be housed in explosion-proof 
compartments. - 

It was the sense of thé conference that permissibility 
should be made conditional upon frequent inspection. 
Renewals.should be made with the same quality of cable 
as was‘originally approved. A list of cables approved 
for new installations or for renewals doubtless will be 
worked out later. 

All manufacturers of approved equipment agreed to 
furnish the Bureau of Mines on request with a list of 
the companies purchasing approved machines of their 
manufacture. The bureau will then be in a position to 
advise these machine owners from time to time of any 
steps that may be taken to increase their safety. 


Big Outputs! Has Any Shaft Done Better? 


UR recent inquiry about production records has re- 

ceived an apparently satisfactory answer from 
Frank J. Smith, of the Chicago, Wilmington & Frank- 
lin Coal Co., of Chicago. Mr. Smith sends us a circular 
of the company telling of three production records made 
by its Orient mine in Franklin County, Illinois. These 
are as follows: Record for one day, 6,777 tons, made 
on March 6, 1919; for one week, 34,792 tons, made dur- 
ing the week of Oct. 24 to 29, 1921; record for one 
month, 144,576 tons, made in the 26 working days-of 
October, 1921. 

These are given in each instance as the world’s 
record for any single mine up to the date given. That 
they are not unbeatable is admitted by Mr. Smith, for 
he states that the weekly record of 34,792 tons given 
above has already been bettered by Orient with 36,185 
tons produced in the week of Jan. 24 to 30, 1922, in- 
clusive. Can any one else do better? 

[The daily record here set forth represents the total 
extraction of over ? acre of a 5-ft. bed of coal. It is 
recorded that the bed at Orient ranges from 8 to 103 ft. 
in thickness.—EDITOR. ] 

THE BUREAUS OF CONCILIATION of the Department of Leer 
has practically completed its compilation of information 
concerning .coal wages and conditions in the coal fields 
which has ‘been conducted since the first of the year under 
‘Hywel Davis, one of the conciliators, 
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q Selection of Most Suitable Coal for a Given Plant Is 
Engineering Problem Involving Diverse Factors’ 


Fuels Available, Equipment, Character of Load and Service, Labor, Avail- 
able Space and Real Estate Values Must Be Considered—Uniformity 
Chief Quality to Be Sought—Equipment Should Be Adapted to Coal Used 


By O. P. Hoopt 


Exclusive to Coal Age 


The need must be as clearly defined as may be in 

order that one may know whether the purchase is 
really satisfactory. A certain kind of satisfaction can 
be obtained if one is comfortably ignorant of just what 
is wanted. Another kind of satisfaction also may be 
had from the knowledge that we are following conven- 
tional lines and doing what everybody else does, which 
must, therefore, be the proper thing. However, when a 
body of men make a business of purchasing, it is to be 
expected that their art has been carried far beyond 
these elementary stages, and that whether the article 
to be purchased be pins, pickles or periscopes, a careful 
investigation will be made of the need to be filled and 
the fitness of the offered article to fill that need. 

Coal usually is purchased to produce heat by means of 
the addition of human labor requiring wages, and the 
aid of certain devices involving fixed capital and mainte- 
nance. The desire usually is to produce a unit of output 
for the least over-all expense. The problem thus stated 
immediately presents itself as a complicated one, involv- 
ing human factors and a phase of engineering construc- 
tion and practice. 


Tm art of buying presupposes a need to be filled. 


How SoME PURCHASING AGENTS Buy COAL 


If the purchasing officer knows it all he probably will 
proceed to buy just coal, satisfied with certain conces- 
sions in price obtained in a contest of wits with a keen 
selling agent who knows his every failing. If the pur- 
chasing agent’s long suit is heavy hardware and machin- 
ery, and he will admit that he knows very little about 
coal, he probably will lean heavily for advice either on 
the coal salesman or the man in the boiler room firing 
the coal. If he gets hold of the best of the coal men, it is 
probable that he will receive as good service in normal 
times as he can expect to get in this world of imperfec- 
tion. But let me hasten to add that there are a great 
many coal salesmen that do not belong to this select 
and restricted class. If our purchaser depends upon 
word from the boiler room he is apt to get excellent 
advice from the standpoint of reducing the human labor 
factor to a comfortable minimum, but usually the other 
factors of unit-output cost are not available to the ad- 
viser. Between the average coal man and the average 
boiler room it probably is safest to follow the boiler 
room, but neither course will satisfy a real purchasing 
agent intent on rational purchase methods. 

It is no wonder that the problem of coal purchase is 
a troublesome one. Coal occupies an extended portion 
of a series of things that begin on the one hand with gas 
and oils and end on the other with diamonds. The differ- 
ence between successive products in the series may be 
small but complex. If you live in North Dakota you 





*Based on an address to the New York chapter, National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents, Feb. 21. E 
{Chief mechanical engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 


mine a coal that is dry in appearance but is composed 
of one-third water. If you mine in Rhode Island you 
get a fuel and a furnace refractory in the same seam, 
and they look much alike. If you buy when competi- 
tion is keen and labor relations are good, you get 6 per 
cent of ash, and when the whole machine is in reverse 
you get 16 per cent or go without. With these wide 
variables to contend with it is no wonder that compla- 
cency in buying coal goes only with a comfortable 
amount of ignorance. 

The proper selection of the type of coal for a given 
plant really is an engineering problem, involving avail- 
able fuels, equipment, character of load and service, 
labor, available space, real estate values and a multitude 
of factors which no purchasing agent should attempt 
to decide unaided. There should be advice from some 
source that has included all of these factors in a careful 
analytical study that ends in a statement of over-all 
costs. It is surprising how little of this is done. In the 
great industries such as electric utilities, where 60 or 
70 per cent of the total costs of output are for coal, 
there is a lively appreciation of the problem, but in the 
general manufacturing business there is much room 
for improvement in coal choosing practice. Whatever 
the method of arriving at the type of coal to be used, 
whether anthracite or bituminous, high or low volatile, 
run-of-mine or screened, the most important quality 
to be sought for the sake of efficient use is that of 
uniformity. From an engineering standpoint good re- 
sults can be obtained, whatever the fuel, by careful 
adaptation of equipment and practice in each case. If 
it is necessary or desirable to use coal with 20 per cent 
ash, of a clinkering quality, equipment can be provided 
to use it, but it is disastrous to economy to expect to 
use such coal in equipment planned for rapid burning 
of low-ash coal. 


EQUIPMENT Must BE ADAPTED TO FUEL CHOSEN 


The State of Brazil, S. A., unfortunately has only 
high-ash coal. Suitable arrangements are made there 
for its use, but when high-ash coal was supplied to our 
industries during the war, the wheels of production were 
dangerously clogged. Equipment was not adapted to 
it. It requires combustion space in the ratio of 3.2 for 
low-volatile Eastern coal, 3.9 for Pittsburgh coal, and 
5.8 for Illinois coal. The fixed carbon of any coal is 
burned on the grate, while the volatile matter is burned 
in the space above the grate. Evidently, a plant adapted 
to one fuel may be ill adapted to another. 

The human factor also balks at change and becomes 
less efficient, requiring careful handling and direction 
to become adapted to something different. During the 
war a cargo of pool 1 coal from Lamberts Point was 
sent to Finland. It was good coal, but characteristically 
friable, and our Finnish friends insisted that it was 
dirt, although admitting that the heating value was in 
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the coal. They were used to a blocky coal of poorer 
intrinsic value, and failed at first to get good results 
from a better coal of unfamiliar characteristics. 

For efficient operation, therefore, uniformity of qual- 
ity is quite as important as absolute quality. Ina well- 
equipped station capable of running at high rates of 
combustion and depended upon to meet peak loads, a 
few cars of different coal having a lower ash-fusing 
temperature may put the plant out of business at a 
critical moment, whereas had that quality been con- 
stantly in use, rates of combustion would have been kept 
lower and the peaks met with added boiler capacity. 

This question of uniformity of quality, be it goo¢ or 
bad, is of far more importance for economy than usually 
is reeeeaie Our coal selling and distributing mechan- 
ism is not well adapted to insure uniformity of quality. 
Coal dealers handling the coal, perhaps, from many 
mines, and never handling anything but good coal, of 
course, see no harm in borrowing and lending coal 
among themselves or shipping according to convenience 
from any one of a number of mines. In fact, the com- 
plexity of modern coal distribution almost demands such 
practice in times of large demand, as was illustrated by 
the pooling system. 


IMPORTANCE OF UNIFORMITY IN POOLING COAL 


Of late the question of uniformity has taken an inter- 
esting turn. When we began to export considerable 
coal a serious difficulty in transportation arose from the 
necessary delay of cars and clogging of terminals while 
sufficient coal could be accumulated from the mines of 
any one dealer to fill a ship. During this accumulation, 
coal of similar, or it might be identical, nature was be- 
ing accumulated by some other dealer at the same pier. 
What more natural than to borrow and lend this coal, 
to the mutual advantage of both dealers, and thus ex- 
pedite both rail and vessel shipment? The orderly con- 
duct of this borrowing and lending produced the pooling 
system and the coal exchanges. If the coal thus bor- 
rowed and lent was of closely similar quality the custo- 
mer also reaped an advantage in the matter, because 
of the expedited service. There were, however, prac- 
tically no standards that would automatically determine 
which coals might, with reasonable justice to the con- 
sumer, be thus exchanged. The nearest approach to a 
standard is what is known as navy coal, but navy coal 
is only supposed to be the best coal to be had from a 
given district and from mines meeting certain require- 
ments. It cannot be said to have analytical limits. 
Navy coal from one district is different from navy coal 
from another district. 

Coal classification, therefore, was largely a matter 
of opinion of coal dealers, and the users had practically 
nothing to say in the matter. As a war measure it 
worked. With a restricted market the plan went to 
pieces, one potent factor being a lack of reasonable 
uniformity of quality in any one pool. The underlying 
idea, however, is right, and with proper classification 
would be a real help to all purchasers. When one ex- 
change resolved to base its classification on analysis, 
publish the analytical limits of each class or pool, and 
provide effective mechanism to discover the facts and 
keep the pools clean within the specified limits, the 
Bureau of Mines was glad to lend its aid and support 
as being a step in advance and of national importance. 
Beginning last April, the Sewalls Point Coal Exchange 
operated under this plan, sending some of its coal to 
New England. 
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And now the psychology of the purchasing agent 
appears. The coal salesman was no longer able to 
claim that his coal was better than the other fellow’s, 
and back it up with the usual arguments that had been 
potent in the past. His special selling ability was 
reduced to that of selling Fords or other standardized 
products. He made representations to the effect that 
if the curse of a standard analytical limit could be 
removed he could get 10c. a ton more for the same coal. 
And I am inclined to think that he could. Such is the 
state of the coal business. 

I am told that being freed from the pool system, the 
seller represented that his cargo of coal was from one 
mine, and that the best in the pool, and that therefore 
greater uniformity of product would be assured. The 
cargo was followed through and found to be made up 
of coal from several mines, as before, but there was no 
check on the mines delivering, as there had been under 
the pool. Here is a case where the value of uniformity 
is recognized by promising to replace sufficient uniform- 
ity with super-uniformity, but with a result of less 
uniformity at an advance in price. 

What is there that a purchaser can tie to in troubled 
waters of this sort? The essence of a good business 
bargain is an exchange where both parties profit and 
are satisfied. Satisfaction comes from receiving what 
you expect to get. Dissatisfaction comes from receiving 
something less than you had a right to expect. When 
you have found a type of coal supposed to be suitable 
for your needs and adapted to your equipment, the 
problem becomes one of so defining the coal that it can 
be specified, and of determining the range of varia- 
tion allowable in order that reasonable competition and 
assurance of supply may be had. 


CHECK UP QUALITY PROMISES BY ANALYSIS 


It is here that analysis plays a major but by no means 
the sole part. Analysis is a potent aid in defining what 
you want and expect to get, and acts as a basis for 
determining whether you actually get what is promised. 
Briefly, it means a partial definition of the coal by fig- 
ures representing some of its constituents. Instead of 
a more or less descriptive trade name it substitutes 
numerical quantities which have something to do with 
its supposed value. As a movement well under way 
fifteen years ago, it had a steady growth in favor up 
to the time of the war. Its overenthusiastic friends 
were, as usual, its greatest enemies. Its shortcomings 
as a sole reliance for coal quality soon became apparent. 
As in most new things, the early tendency was to com- 
plexity, and specifications involving analysis became 
cumbersome and more or less a form. It soon became 
apparent that the method could be sadly abused to the 
detriment of either or both parties. The present ten- 
dency is to simplification and a shorter contract, and 
a better understanding of the part analysis may play 
in the purchase of coal. 





AT THE SOUTHERN EXPERIMENT STATION of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Birmingham-Tuscaloosa, Ala., determina- 
tions have been made as to the relative combustibility of 
different cokes in a brick combustibility furnace. Further 
work was done with the shatter and friability tests, and 
the true and apparent gravity determinations are prac- 
tically complete. Float and sink tests have been made on a 
sample of coke breeze submitted by the Sloss Sheffield Com-. 
pany to determine if sufficient ash elimination could be ob- 
tained to make feasible the mixing of cleaned coal pM raw 
coal before’ carbonization. 
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Better Ventilation as an Aid to Mining Kfhciency 


New Determinations of Coefficient of Friction—How Air Capacity of Mine 
_Was Doubled and Water Gage Lowered—Equipment for Canvas-Pipe 
Ventilation—Good Air Stimulates Workers—Boosters That Fail to Boost 


BOUT $4,000,000 has been expended in the better 
ventilating of the Butte mines so as to bring 
the air in them almost up to coal-mine standards. 

A paper by A. 8. Richardson, ventilation engineer—note 
the title; they have experts in every department—of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., was presented by W. P. 
Daly, the mining superintendent of that company, at a 
joint session of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers and the National Safety Coun- 
cil in the morning of Feb. 21. It is necessary here to 
pass over many interesting details related by Mr. Rich- 
ardson in his paper regarding the difficulties of working 
in mines 3,200 ft. and even 3,400 ft. deep with tempera- 
tures reaching 104 deg. F. and with inflows of water 
at 113 deg. 'F., but a careful analysis of the causes of 
the high atmospheric temperatures are given—decay of 
mine timber, heat of mine water and rock, oxidation of 
sulphides, electrical current and mine fires. The author 
regards the decay of timber as being a more important 
source of heat than any other single cause, which is an 
interesting conclusion for coal men. 

But though the paper contained much that has par- 
ticular reference to deep and abnormally warm mines it 
is important to note that most careful measurements 
were made of the coefficient of friction, which expresses 
in pounds per square foot the pressures necessary to 
overcome the resistance offered by one square foot of 
rubbing surface at an air velocity of one foot per 
minute. In all cases the area used in making the calcu- 
lations was the clear area of the air course inside the 
main timber, and the rubbing surface was assumed to 
be that which enclosed the clear area. 


COEFFICIENTS OF FRICTION NEWLY ASCERTAINED 


For rectangular shafts of two or more compartments 
with open timber framing the coefficient lies between 
0.0000000072 and 0.0000000096, the variations being 
dependent mainly on the condition of the timber, such as 
lagging. For rectangular shafts in which each com- 
partment is a separate smooth-faced duct, the coefficient 
runs from 0.0000000014 up to 0.0000000023. For tim- 
bered drifts and “crosscuts’” (roadways across the vein) 
about 5 x 7 ft. in the clear the coefficient ranges from 
0.0000000077 up to 0.0000000109, the variations depend- 
ing on whether the air course is straight or crooked. 
For untimbered crosscuts the coefficient lies between 
0.0000000031 and 0.0000000044; the variations in this 
case are also dependent on whether the crosscut is 
straight or crooked. For the manway compartment of 
raises almost any figure from 0.0000000125 upward may 
be obtained, dependent on the condition of the raise— 
that is, the roughness of its interior surfaces. 

These figures are based on gage readings that ranged 
from 3 in. to 15 in. and are believed to be fairly accu- 
rate considering the limitations of the instruments used 
and the character of the problem. It was possible to 
note the variations in resistance caused by the passage 
of a cage through the section of the shaft upon which 
the determinations were made, also by a man standing 
and walking in opposite directions in a drift and by a 


mine car standing in a crosscut, the last being equal 
to about 40 ft. of the crosscut. 

Nevertheless, as all determinations made with either 
pitot tube or anemometer depend for their accuracy on 
the assumption that the flow of air takes place in 
straight lines normal to the plane in which the instru- 
ment is held, serious inaccuracies must occur because 
this assumption is unwarranted by fact. Obstructions 
such as mine timber, changes of direction of air courses 
and similar influences produce a swirling, or eddying, 
motion of the air which varies both in direction and 
velocity at all points across a given plane. Nothing 
beyond an approximation in measurements is, therefore, 
possible, and accuracy is in the greatest degree de- 
pendent on the care used in making it. 


DOWN-AND-UP TRAVEL EXCEEDS CROSS TRAVEL 


The coefficients that have been given are, therefore, 
nothing more than approximations, and must be so con- 
sidered. Further, other conditions, such as local restric- 
tions of clear area of workings and abrupt turns in main 
air courses, may have such a bearing on mine resistance 
that the use of calculations based on friction coefficients 
must be governed by careful judgment. 

In his paper the author goes on to say that the speed 
of the air in the shaft is the important item and points 
out that in the Butte mines the air has to pass about 
5,000 ft. down the shaft and up again, whereas it travels 
horizontally an average of little more than 1,000 ft. and 
is so split into slower moving currents in the under- 





CONCRETE SHAFT-LINING SLABS AND ANGLE PIECES 


These are pointed later with mortar, thus making the shaft 
fireproof. The illustration is taken from a photograph made before 
pointing the joints. Angle pieces are necessary to support the 
slabs as tops of wall and end plates are cut away by the falling 
rock. 
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ground workings that the friction is not great even 
when these airways are rough. 

If it may be permissible to interject comment into 
this recital of the author’s remarks it might be said that 
in coal mines the depth usually is far less rather than 
greater than the horizontal distance traversed by the 
air. In fact the ratio may be 200 to 1 in the coal mine 
as against 1 to 5 in these metal mines. 

Perhaps this explains why at the Parnell shaft such 
wonderful results were obtained by smooth surfacing, 
though this shaft is not 5,000 ft. deep but only 2,800. 
Before the surfacing of the walls the fan at this shaft 
earried 135,000 cu.ft. per minute and after the walls 
were smoothed 260,000 cu.ft., the fan suction in inches 
of water gage being 3.6 in. in the first instance and only 
3.4 in. in the other. This shaft draws air from two 
separate mines, so that the downcast speed is not nearly 
so great as that of the upcast. The Parnell shaft had 
one compartment 7 x 5 ft. and two others 5 x 5, so its 
clearance is 85 sq.ft. It will be noted from this that 
the speed of the air in the Parnell shaft is now 3,060 ft. 
per minute, which most coal-mining men would think 
excessive. 

To return to Mr. Richardson: At first it was pro- 
posed to give the shaft a smooth surface by the use of 
l-in. sheeting, surfaced on one side, but later, in accord- 
ance with the general fireproofing plans, the manage- 
ment decided to use concrete flat slabs and angular 
pieces, precast at the surface and held in position on the 
shaft timbers by wedges and cement mortar. The 
wooden wedges serve mainly to hold the slabs in position 
until the mortar has set. In shafts surfaced with sheet- 
ing nailed to the face of the shaft timbers, the nails are 
destroyed by copper water, so that the sheeting often 
falls across the shaft and obstructs the flow of air. 
As no metal is used in fastening the concrete slabs in 
position, this damage has been eliminated. In several 
shafts not only are concrete slabs used but concrete 
water boxes. These are set in the corners of the shafts. 


FLEXIBLE PIPE USED IN DEAD-END PLACES 


In confined places such as the dead ends of crosscuts, 
drifts and raises, small blowers are used to force fresh 
air from the nearest source of supply through canvas 
pipes to the working face. To standardize equipment 


the pipe sizes in Table I have been adopted. 
TABLE I. SIZE OF VENTILATING PIPE. i 
irect- 
Length of Size of Size of Connected 
Where Used Pipe Pipe Fan Blade Size Motor 
Raises where 
space avail- Under 8in. No. 23 + width, -a3 Np. &.0: 
able is small... 250 ft Sirocco standard wheel 
Crosscuts and Under 12in. No. 2} 2 width, 5 hp. a.e. 
_ Orifts:. 258 aan 250 ft Sirocco standard wheel 
Other places, in- Over 16i No. 4 3 width, 10 hp. ave. 
cluding stopes 500 f Sirocco standard wheel 


Selection of blowers was governed by the fact that 
within certain limits the pressure exerted by a blower 
to force air through the pipe is a function of the rim 
speed of the wheel, while the volume of air delivered 
against a given pressure is dependent on the width of 
the wheel. Under a given pressure, a canvas pipe will 
carry only a limited quantity of air. The problem then 
is to proportion the width of blower wheel so as to obtain 
maximum efficiency, considering the volume of air that 
the pipe will carry at the pressure developed by the 
blower when running at constant motor speed. 

The power required to drive the blower, running at 
constant speed, decreases with each additional length of 
pipe added or with every increase in resistance to the 
flow of air, and increases to a maximum when there is 
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no pipe in place. Obviously, when the wheel is unneces- 
sarily wide and the pipe does not carry all the air that 
the blower is designed to deliver at the pressure de- 
veloped, the consumption of power is excessive. To pro- 
vide against the possibility that the pipe accidentally be 
torn off the blower, and that the overload release may 
not act, an unnecessarily large motor must be provided 
in order to avoid burning up the motor, possibly causing 
amine fire. The combinations of blowers and pipes men- 
tioned are designed to give air velocities of 2,000 ft. 
per minute at the pipe ends under reasonably good pipe 
conditions. About three hundred blowers are normally 
in use. 

Following Mr. Daly’s presentation of Mr. Richard- 
son’s article D. Harrington presented a paper on the 
“Efficient Ventilation of Metal Mines.” He remarked: 
“It is generally accepted that coal miners under the age 
of fifty are much more free from respiratory diseases 
than metal miners and it is practically certain that this 
immunity of the coal miner is due largely to the fact 
that working places in coal mines are much better ven- 
tilated than those of metal mines.” 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Harrington advised 
that places temporarily not working or permanently 
abandoned be sealed by canvas, gunite, concrete bulk- 
head or otherwise to prevent a loss of the air needed in 
active workings and to prevent vitiated air from aban- 
doned places mixing with air that is to be used in active 
workings. 

One of the most interesting papers of the session was 
one by J. J. Walsh, state mine inspector, Nanticoke, Pa., 
entitled “‘Coal-Mine Ventilation.” Mr. Walsh showed 
that improvements in ventilation had greatly increased 
output and had done it without any direct effort on the 
part of the management. Table II will show the situa- 
tion in brief. 


TABLE IJ. EFFECT OF VENTILATION ON TONNAGE. 


Before After 
Improving Improving 


Mine | Ventilation Ventilation 
Carbon/diomde, perncentes  otn.cc oh aca ae ae ne ee 0.50 0.32 
Oxygen) per cont eee Bie ee ee eee eer 20.23 20.46 
Dry-bulb temperature, degal ia ar 267 fen ee ayieee 68 69 
Humidity. per‘centuse eee emt ten ane gh ae 86 60 
Cars filled, per mans<14-.56h) hee i ce eee ee 1.443 1.66} 

Mine 2 
Carbonidioxidesper.cente aaasce teciyent coe ee eae 0.34 0.15 
Oxygen, percent. . a. 4005.9) hat ee ero ee : 20.42 20.60 
Dry-bulb temperaturasdeg sha. 4 gare ea ce seen oe eee 68 59 
Humidity.! per, Cents istes 4 yee al ee et eee ee 95 89 
Cars filled; per' many. fe fe eee Ie ee ee ee 1.009 1.477 

Mine 3 
Carbon dioxide; per cent.a.c0 nce. aceeiey een ee ieee ete 0.37 0.22 
Oxygeniper cent: ati sea ieee ate ores 20.36 20.54 
Dry-bulb temperature, degatr.. oc oe ie a eee 69 68 
Hutmiditys per centuy senenyata staat ateene cence etn eran 85 67 
Cars filled per mai... = neha ede Ck eee 1.169 1.475 


The carbon-dioxide reduction and the oxygen increase 
would not justify the expenditures made to improve the 
ventilation of these mines. The reduction in humidity 
and the increase in the speed of travel of the air were 
the essential changes that resulted in the greater pro- 
duction per man. The carbon dioxide and the oxygen 
percentages are given solely to show that they were 
inconsiderable. The dry-bulb temperatures likewise 
were but little affected. 

Mr. Walsh added that each fan should operate its own 
independent intake and return airway. Where two or 
more fans operate on the same intake and return, the 
increase in volume of air circulated does not warrant 
the expense of installing the additional fan. 


difference in pressure between the intake and return 
airways. If an exhaust fan the dimensions of which are 


within practical limits is taking air from a mine with 


The vol-— 
ume of air that will flow through a mine depends on the — 
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a water gage of 2 in. and cannot furnish enough air. the 
installation of a second fan on the top of the upcast will 
not by any means double the quantity of air circulating. 

Furthermore, if both fans were so arranged as to 
exhaust the air from the same shaft, each producing 
a 2-in. water gage, they would not create a greater dif- 
ference in pressure between the intake and return than 
is created by one fan working alone. In fact if the rim 
speeds of the fans were not equal the volume of air 
might be reduced by the use of the second fan. We may 
go still further and say that it is possible, even in prac- 
tice, for the rim speeds of the fans to be such that one 
will receive some of its air supply through the chimney 
of the other. 

Booster fans usually are located underground between 
the intake and the return or at some point in either one 
of these airways. Their purpose is to help along a 
feeble air current. Where the movement of the air is 
broadcast and where much of the air produced by the 
surface fan is lost by leakage the conditions may de- 
mand their use, but a booster fan placed in a mine to 
assist a fan located on the surface will not increase the 
total volume of air passing through the mine to any 
appreciable extent, unless it is more powerful and gen- 
erates a greater pressure than that generated by the 
surface fan; neither will it be of any local value unless 
it generates a pressure greater than that existing at 
the point of installation. 


BoosTeR FANS Boost ONLY CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Fans placed in tandem, one at the top of the upcast 
shaft (exhausting) and the other at the top of the 
downeast shaft (blowing), are of little value to each 
other. Assuming that an exhaust fan is producing a 
2-in. pressure, if a force fan is placed at the top of the 
downcast shaft and run at a speed sufficient to generate 
an equal pressure it is capable of producing a velocity 
in the downcast shaft only slightly greater than that 
produced by the exhaust fan working alone. If the rim 
speed of the blowing fan is increased until the water 
gage reading is 3 in., while the exhaust fan remains 
the same, the velocity of the air will be increased. 
This increase is maintained entirely by the blowing fan, 
because the velocity in the air is greater than that 
which the exhaust fan with its 2-in. pressure is capable 
of producing. 

The belief is quite general that two fans working in 
tandem or two fans exhausting at the top of the same 
upcast, each generating the same water gage, will de- 
liver twice as much air as one of them working alone; 
this however, is not true. In order to double the quan- 
tity of air flowing through the same intake and return, 
the pressure must be increased four times and the horse- 
power eight times. 


How VOLUME OF AIR CAN BE DOUBLED 


The volume of air flowing through a mine can be 
doubled, however, by the application of twice the horse- 
power if the ventilating units are independent of each 
other; that is, by the installation of two fans, each 
having its own intake and return. © 

A communication was read from F. H. Kohlbraker, 
superintendent of the Susquehanna Collieries Co., sus- 
taining the statements made in Mr. Walsh’s paper. 
H. H. Stoek desired te. know whether experiments into 
coefficients of friction were being made or could be 
satisfactorily made, on a laboratory scale. George S. 
Rice said that J. W. Paul, of the Bureau of Mines, was 
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investigating this subject at the Pittsburgh station. 
Mr. Paul stated that it had been found difficult. to get 
reliable results because the air will not travel in straight 
lines and consequently the pitot tubes do not record 
correctly. In order to compel the air to flow straight, a 
honeycomb of tubes 15 ft. long had been introduced 
into the airway. The measurements will be made by a 
Whalen gage which will register one ten-thousandth of 
an inch of water gage. 

Mr. Harrington said that small quantities of carbon 
dioxide and small deficiencies of oxygen might be unim- 
portant in cool dry air but in humid hot air they might 
be far more deleterious. Mr. Walsh argued that the 
main points were the hu- 
midity and the heat and 
declared that at a temper- 
ature of 106 deg. without 
ventilation, life would be- 
come extinct. The temper- 
ature of the body would 
soon arrive at that of the 
atmosphere with fatal re- 
sults. Mr. Walsh, discuss- 
ing the relation between 
health and humidity, said 
that in a certain mine 
where influenza was epi- 
demic, when the humidity 
was between 75 and 80 per 
cent, 61.6 per cent of the 
men had influenza; when 
it was between 80 and 85 
per cent, 62.6 per cent 
were thus afflicted; when 
between 85 and 90 per 
cent, 52.4 per cent had that 
disease; when between 
90 and 95 per cent, 39.2 
per cent, and when be- 
tween 95 and 100 per cent, 
18.5 per cent. 

In a'subsequent meeting 
Mr. Daly explained that 
the main shafts had been 
gunited and the upcasts 
covered with concrete 
slabs. Asked why the 
main shafts have been 
treated with the cement 
gun he declared that this 
left the shape of the tim- 
bers exposed so that any 
rocks that might fall would 
bound from side to side, 
breaking their fall and 
saving the bonnet of the 
cage from injury. The 
bonnet would be readily pierced by a rock falling 
freely from the top of the shaft to the bottom. In fact 
it was customary to keep the gunited timber rings cov- 
ered with dust so as to protect the gunite from falling. 
material. The return was not gunited, as the object 
sought was to mask the timbers. However, it might be 
suggested that by the use of gunite properly backed the 
same result could be obtained and the shaft thus pro- 
tected would be far more fireproof, for surely the fire 
can get behind the concrete shields that have been 
provided. 





CONCRETE WATER BOXES 


These are placed in the corners 
of the airshafts in the Butte 
mines. They offer a minimum 
resistance to the flow of air. 
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Cylinder Drain Valve That Is Always Open 
When Needed and Closed If Not Needed 


LL condensate should be carefully drained from the 

cylinders of reciprocating engines and similar 
equipment. If the cylinder cocks are not opened when 
starting an engine, the cold cylinder walls may con- 
dense enough water from the steam to cause trouble. 
This water is forced into the clearance space of the 
engine at a time when the exhaust is closed and the 
crank and connecting rod are approaching the toggling 
point. When this happens, provided enough water is 
present, it being mobile but incompressible, it either 
lifts the exhaust valve off its seat and escapes to the 
exhaust or some part of the engine must give way. 
As a rule the part to give is the cylinder head. Some- 
times, however, if the water accumulates in the for- 
ward end of the cylinder, the piston is pulled off the 
piston rod or the rod is! pulled in two. 

One great objection to the ordinary cylinder cock 
or drain valve, particularly on stationary engines, is 
that they are forgotten and are left open after the 
engine has been brought up to speed and is thoroughly 
heated up. This allows much steam to blow to waste. 

To overcome these difficulties and render it possible 





CYLINDER DRAIN VALVE SEATS UNDER STEAM 


When steam is off or not up to the standard pressure, the spring 
forces the valve off its seat and the condensate from the cylinder 
flows through the valve to waste. Thus the condensate cannot be 
shut within the cylinder when the engine is working. 


for the engine driver to safely forget cylinder drainage 
the automatic relief valve shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration has been developed. This consists of 
five parts—a body, a cover, a gasket, a valve disk and a 
spring—only one of which is movable. 

As may be seen in the illustration, the top of the de- 
vice is connected to the steam chest or to the live 
steam at some point between the throttle and the engine 
valve. The two side openings are connected to the two 
ends of the cylinder and the bottom outlet leads to the 
drain. In the lower opening is placed a spring that 
bears against the movable disk above. This spring is 
screwed into a groove within this opening and conse- 
quently its tension may be adjusted without difficulty. 

The top of the disk, of course, is subject to the pres- 
sure of live steam whenever the throttle valve is open. 
When the throttle is closed, however, the steam above 
this valve disk condenses, relieving the pressure. Ac- 
cordingly the valve lifts, allowing this condensate to 
flow to waste. When the engine is being warmed up 
preparatory to starting, the pressure of the steam, 
which is, or should be, admitted slowly at first, is not 
great enough to force the disk onto its seat, so that the 
cylinder is effectively drained of the condensate. When 
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the steam is turned on fully, of course, the disk seats 
automatically. 

Should a quantity of water accumulate at any time 
in the engine cylinder it will be forced to the drain 
valve, lifting the disk off its seat and relieving the 
pressure. The lifting disk is so constructed that at 
each opening and closure it revolves slightly. It is thus 
self-grinding and always tight. 

This device is known as the improved Diel-More 
automatic drain and relief valve, and is being dis- 
tributed by the Diel-More Sales Co., Bourse Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Experts Debate Value of Storage-Battery 
Locomotives in Gathering Service 


‘(1 TORAGE-BATTERY Locomotives as Applied to 

Mine Haulage” was the sole paper applicable to 
coal mining read at the second of four mining sessions 
held during the meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. This paper, by 
Charles E. Stuart, appeared in Coal Age Feb. 16, 1922, 
on pages 277 to 284. 

Howard N. Eavenson, in discussing Mr. Stuart’s 
paper, said that when the coal measures are 5 ft. thick 
or over and the grades do not exceed 8 or 9 per cent, 
mules are preferable to storage-battery locomotives. 

Under the most favorable conditions a two-mule team 
with a driver can gather as many as 75 to 100 cars in 
eight hours. During the last few years, however, such 
a team would gather on an average only 30 to 35 cars 
and in 1921, when efficiency fell to its lowest level, only 
about 30 cars would have been gathered. Mr. Eavenson 
said that he had never operated any type of gathering 
locomotive that would gather more than twice this 
number. 

Mr. Patton, in response to a question as to the maxi- 
mum grade a storage-battery locomotive could be oper- 
ated on, said that-he was in charge of the tests at the 
Lynch plant when the results were obtained which are 
tabulated in Mr. Stuart’s paper. (This table is to be 
found on page 280 of the Coal Age reprint of that 
article.) In one of the rooms the locomotive pulled two 
mine cars weighing 9,600 Ib. against a 17.5-per cent 
grade. 

Mr. Eavenson then added that wherever a locomotive 
could gather two mine cars at a time it would give bet- 
ter results than a mule. Graham Bright said that he 
did not think it advisable to use storage-battery locomo- 
tives in those mines which had use for no more than 
three, for it would be too expensive to engage an expert 
to take care of them. When enough are used, however, 
to make it pay to engage such an expert they will be 
found preferable to trolley locomotives. 

In referring to the combination locomotive equipped 
with two motors, one driven by power from a storage 
battery and the other by trolley current, he said that the 
system used would not be as satisfactory as to use two 
motors so connected that when being operated on trolley 
they would be in series and when on battery they would 
be in parallel. 
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ask for them. The index for the last half of 1921 is now 
ready for distribution. A copy can be had by addressing 
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American Institute of Mining Engineers Studies 
Systematic and Total Recovery of Mine Pillars 


Extraction Figures Usually Too Large—Destruction of Roads and Railroads 
—Accidents from Pillar Drawing—Correct Extraction Ratios from 67 Poca- 
hontas Mines—Small Pillars with Speedy Extraction Tried Out Satisfactorily 


operators were deceiving themselves as to their 

percentage of extraction was the opening feature 
of the fourth meeting of the mining section of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. He declared that one ton in two probably was 
wasted even now and that the declaration that “for 
every ton of bituminous coal mined in the United States 
a ton of pillar coal had been left in the mines” probably 
was quite true at the time it was made. 

Mr. Stoek said that this loss of coal had been accom- 
panied by a loss of life per thousand men employed 
that was higher than in any other of the leading coal- 
producing countries. He was aware that the United 
States had a lower loss of life per ton produced, but, he 
added, we merely beg the question and attempt to 
bolster up a bad condition when we adopt a peculiar 
unit for the statement of our accidents. 

Quoting George S. Rice, he advocated the use of fac- 
tors of recovery rather than of factors of loss because 
the statement of a loss arouses antagonism and, still 
quoting him, Mr. Stoek referred to the losses caused by 
“the natural, commercial and labor conditions, the re- 
quirement in many cases of boundary pillars under 
railroads and buildings which may be called for in the 
deed or lease, or, in the absence of a specific exemption 
in these documents, the common law requirement that 
a surface owner is entitled to the support of the 
surface.” 


. DECLARATION by H. H. Stoek that bituminous 


REPORTS OF EXTRACTION VARY WIDELY 


Mr. Stoek said that his inquiries in 1905 had shown 
percentages of extraction between 70 and 95 per cent, 
but doubtless they were too high. In 1914 A. W. Hesse 
gave the percentage of extraction as being between 55 
and 97. The bulletins of the Illinois Coal Mining 
Investigations in 1915 gave the extraction for Illinois 
as between 41 and 96 per cent. An average of thirty 
panel mines gave 55 per cent and an average of forty- 
eight pillar mines 54 per cent. 

In 1914-15 a committee reported that in a certain 
mining district about 65 per cent of the coal was being 
recovered. A subsequent survey of twelve of the larg- 
est mines in the district made by a number of engineers 
gave percentages of extraction varying from 37.7 to 
49.5, or an average of 41.4 per cent. This large reduc- 
tion in the estimate was due to the fact that in the 
first calculation the area excavated was alone consid- 
ered and no allowance was made for 13 ft. of top coal 
left in the shale roof. As the coal averaged 7.46 ft. 
in thickness the loss was 16 per cent from this alone. 

In these mines it was hoped, when the survey was 
made, that much of the pillar coal would be subsequently 
recovered, but during a period of six years little of 
it has been mined and the indications are that little of 
it can be saved in the future. The pillars have been 
so weighted and crushed that they would furnish but 


little coal and the hauling of such as there is would 
interfere with the transportation of the coal from the 
advance workings and so would reduce the daily output. 
This condition is one that is likely to obtain in mines 
which, like those here described, have a large produc- 
tion and have left pillars for future mining. Unless 
pillars are recovered quickly and pillar drawing forms 
part of the original planning, little pillar coal can be 
recovered. 

Speaking of the obstacles which prevent the intro- 
duction of the Connellsville method into Illinois, Mr. 
Stoek pointed out four difficulties: (a) The coal is 
not intended for coking and therefore must not be 
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crushed; (b) the labor is unionized; (c) the men may 
not be shifted from place to place and work therefore 
cannot be concentrated at the points desired, for each 
man demands his own room and not to be shifted once 
he is in it; (d) yardage has to be paid for as narrow 
work. 

Mr. Stoek said that the railroads were seriously con- 
sidering. the value of ‘the coal under their rights of 
way where these are underlaid by coal and is still held 
by them or leased to coal companies. In a circular in 
the report of the subcommittee of the President’s 
Conference Committee upon the ‘‘Federal Valuation of 
Railroads in the United States” dated Nov. 1, 1921, 
an estimate is given of the percentage of coal that 
must be left at various depths to support the surface. 
This appears in this article as Table I, on the next page. 
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PERCENTAGE OF COAL NEEDED TO PROTECT 
RAILROADS FROM SUBSIDENCE 


TABLE I. 


Depth Below Percentage 
Surface, Feet Recovery 
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This table, says Mr. Stoek, is open to serious objec- 
tions, as it takes no account of the character of the 
overlying material, and the results in Illinois, at least, 
show that 50 per cent of the coal left at a depth of 
800 ft. and more may not prevent subsidence. In the 
near future the question as to what will constitute a 
proper support for public highways also may arise in 
view of the large sums being spent for hard roads 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. Stoek added: “Although statistics are not avail- 
able regarding the relative numbers of accidents in 
pillar drawing and room work, many inspectors con- 
nected with liability-insurance companies and operating 
officials have expressed the opinion that there are no 
more accidents in pillar work than in ordinary room- 
and-pillar workings and that while such work requires 
careful workmen, often they are not unusually skilled.” 

An interesting note in Mr. Stoek’s paper is to the 
effect that the mine law in West Virginia relating to 
the spacing of crosscuts has been interpreted to mean 
that openings shall be 80 ft. apart, but that it is not 
necessary that this distance be found on any one side 
of the working place. Crosscuts have to be provided 
every 80 ft. on one side or the other of the room. Thus 
crosscuts which in other states would be said to be 160 
ft. apart are regarded as 80 ft. apart in West Virginia. 
This makes it easy to leave a more adequate pillar. 


ACTUAL FIGURES ON POCAHONTAS RECOVERIES 


Mr. Clagett then presented his paper on “Systems of 
Mining in the Pocahontas Field and Recoveries from 
Them.” As Coal Age expects to publish this paper 
soon it will be only briefly described. The author 
shows the way in which the Pocahontas operators 
drifted from one method to another in pursuit of the 
system of mining that would afford the largest per- 
centage recovery at minimum mining cost and wound up 
by showing how percentage of recovery per acre-foot 
increased with decrease of coal thickness and that the 
mines opened between 1883 and 1890 had to date a 
recovery per acre-foot from the area mined out of under 
80 per cent, but that the mines opened between 1911 
and 1920 had recovered per acre-foot over 90 per cent 
of the coal in the ground. The figures given cover 94 
per cent of the total production of the Pocahontas field. 

E. J. Newbaker, of the Berwind-White Coal Mining 
Co., gave an account of the extraction at Winber, and 
Mr. Browning gave some figures regarding the recovery 
at the mines of the Solvay Collieries Co. These recov- 
eries run 95.5, 89.7 and 92.4 per cent. Frank Haas 
declared that he believed that care should be taken not 
to put excessive emphasis on 100-per cent extraction. 
Much of the coal must be left—some for boundary 
pillars, some for the protection of gas and oil wells, 
and also some for common roads and railroads. Fur- 
thermore, where only 5c. profit can be made from the 
coal on extraction it does not pay to spend an extra 
50c. for timber merely to be able to boast about a 100- 
per cent recovery. 

G. S. Rice pointed out that, contrary to Prof. Stoek’s 
statement, it was often found that the coal in pillars 
could not be maintained as clean as coal from rooms. 
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Weight on the pillar columnized the pillars and the 
column fractures extended through the binders as well 
as through the coal, breaking up the impurities into 
small pieces which it was almost impossible to eliminate 
in the mine or on the picking table. He believes that 
rooms should not be driven till it is convenient also to 
draw the pillars. When pillars are left standing, not 
only the rooms but also the headings are filled with 
falling rock. The Bruceton experimental mine, near 
Pittsburgh, has been exposed to severe explosions and 
yet has stood with little or no caving for about ten 
years. Mr. Rice declared that in his belief this is due 
to the fact that practically no rooms have been driven 
and in consequence the roof in the roadways has been 
but little exposed to strain. Heavy falls had occurred, 
however, in the roadways of all the mines adjacent to 
that at Bruceton. 


ARE PILLAR WORKINGS UNDULY DANGEROUS? 


R. N. Hosler, of the Coal-Mine Section of the Penn- 
sylvania Compensation Rating and Inspection Bureau 
and president of the Coal Mining Institute of America, 
declared that investigations made in the bituminous 
regions showed that more accidents per man employed 
occurred in pillar drawing than in room driving. Refer- 
ring to Table XXII of the “Statistical Analysis of Coal- 
Mine Accidents, 1916 to 1920 Inclusive,” he declared 
that the fatalities from falls of roof and coal were 
1,231; of these 163 occurred in the entry beyond the 
last crosscut, 644 in working places, also in advance 
of the last crosscut, and 424 in pillar drawing. As only 
20 per cent of the men mining coal were working on 
pillars it seemed that their fatality rate was unduly 
high, as it composed between 34 and 35 per cent of all 
fatalities from falls of roof or coal. 

Time being limited the discussion was postponed, and 
D. C. Ashmead’s paper ‘Can Anthracite Mines Be 
Operated Profitably on More than One Shift?” was 
presented. R. V. Norris said that valuable byproducts 
of the paper were the charts showing the number of 
men employed in mines of various sizes. This would 
prove quite useful in determining whether the practice 
at. any mine was below or above the average standard, 
a criterion which had heretofore been lacking. 

W. B. Daly presented E. M. Norris’s paper on 
‘Underground Fire Prevention by the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co.” and H. J. Rahilly’s address on “Mine Fires 
and Hydraulic Filling.” In commenting on the first 
paper he said that the mines were patroled after the 
men had left them as a protection against incendiarism 
and carelessness, that there were eighty helmets main- 
tained and 500 men had been trained to use them. 
Fourteen or fifteen fires had occurred since this force 
of men had been trained and equipped, but they all 
had been extinguished in a few hours owing to the com- 
pleteness of the provision for meeting them. At the 
North Butte fire some years back 162 lives had been 
lost by a short-circuit in a timber shaft. The company 
hopes to avoid this hazard by the guniting of the main 
shaft and the covering of the airshaft with concrete 
slabs. This work has already been done. There were 
water lines in every level and at some of the working 
faces. 

As for hydraulic filling, Mr. Daly said that it had 
been proved .that water when applied clear made chan- 
nels through the open area and so did not put out the 
fire. By silting the whole area was completely filled 
with material, thus shutting out air. Horizontal timbers 
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were not only coated above and at the side but the 
silt came up from below and made a really tight job. 

Frank Haas commented on the speed with which air 
was forced to travel up the Parnell airshaft. He re- 
garded 1,300 ft. per minute as a limiting speed. Mr. 
Daly said that while 2,500 to 3,000 ft. per minute was 
the speed in airshafts, a velocity of from 300 to 400 ft. 
per minute was used in the mine roadways. 

After lunch the meeting was again called to order 
and discussion continued relative to pillar recovery. Mr. 
Eavenson questioned Mr. Stoek’s statement that large 
pillars were needed for large percentages of extraction, 
saying that small pillars with rapid extraction were 
being tried in the Connellsville region. The experience 
has been successful where the cover is about 250 ft. 
thick. A trial of the system will be made under 450 
ft. of cover. Narrow rooms 10 or 11 ft. wide are driven 
for a distance of 250 ft. with 32-ft. centers. Then two 
. 6-ft. slabs are taken off one side and one 6-ft. slab on 
the other. This is done quite rapidly with a machine, 
and the coal is loaded out before the roof has an oppor- 
tunity to fall. 


A PILLAR ROOF LESS UNCERTAIN THAN ROOM ROOF 

Mr. Stoek expressed his surprise at Mr. Hosler’s fig- 
ures, which were contrary to what he had been led to 
believe. Mr. Eavenson was quite of the same opinion, 
saying that when undermined in room working the 
kettle bottoms in the mine roof tended to stay up for a 
while, descending later, without warning on any unfor- 
tunate who might happen to be beneath them. They 
were not so treacherous when over a pillar, where they 
gradually got more or less loose in course of time. When 
the pillar was shot they came down with the coal and 
were harmless. 

R. D. Hall said the same probably was true also of 
heavy draw slate, which, being free of the main roof, 
would fall with the coal, and therefore was no longer 
menacing. In fact everyone seemed in accord with Mr. 
Stoek, though Mr. Hosler seemed to have the advantage 
with his figures. It may be noted that Mr. Hosler’s 
statistics had to do solely with Pennsylvania bituminous 
coal. Hence the suggestion that they were unduly 
affected by the fatalities in heavily pitching thick 
anthracite was not justified. For those who are inter- 
ested it may be said that in the anthracite region the 
working-place fatalities from falls of roof and coal were 
864 as against 285 in pillar work, a ratio of a trifle 
over 3, whereas the falls-in-room-work fatalities in the 
bituminous mines of Pennsylvania were 644 as against 
424 in pillar work, a ratio of about 1.5, about half that 
for anthracite mines. As much second mining is being 
done in the anthracite region it would seem that pillar 
work is safer than room work in anthracite mines, and 
room work safer than pillar work in the bituminous 
region of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Eavenson briefed Erskine Ramsay’s report on 
Alabama extraction and Mr. Hall the paper on ‘‘Mine- 
Timber Preservation,” by R. R. Hornor and G. M. Hunt, 
the former being mining engineer of the Bureau of 
Mines and the latter in charge of the section of wood 
preservation, U. 8S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis. The authors said that “Coal mines in the 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania, where twenty to 
twenty-five years ago the best grades of white and red 
oak, chestnut and pitch-pine timber could be obtained 
locally, now have to depend for mine timber upon an 
inferior quality of Southern loblolly and second-growth 
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yellow pine. Although the first cost of this inferior tim- 
ber is relatively small, yet when the cost of freight 
coupled with the comparatively short life of such timber 
is taken into account, its use is expensive. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, that the natural life of these varieties of 
timber be prolonged by some method of preservative 
treatment. 

“Decaying and punky timber, especially where the 
bark has not been removed, is a considerably greater 
fire menace than sound peeled timber. Therefore any 
steps taken to prevent mine timber from decaying will 
lessen the fire hazard. It is a well-established fact that 
peeled timber is more durable than unpeeled timber, and 
it is stated by one authority that the life of timber 
placed in dry workings may be increased 10 to 15 per 
cent by peeling. Bark acts as an impervious coating 
and retards the loss of moisture from timber, thus mak- 
ing the conditions more favorable to fungus attack. It 
also offers an excellent breeding place for many wood- 
destroying insects, which not only weaken the timber 
but cause it to decay more rapidly. Other considera- 
tions favoring peeled timber are that it usually is less 
inflammable than unpeeled timber, and where it must 
be shipped for any considerable distance by rail the 
peeling at point of shipment will effect a saving in both 
freight and cost of handling by reducing the weight 
from 6 to 10 per cent of the original green weight. 
Furthermore, timber which is to be given a preserv- 
ative treatment must be thoroughly peeled before it can 
be successfully treated. Even a slight amount of the 
inner bark adhering to the timber often will cause 
imperfect treatment results. 

“Seasoning mine timber, like peeling, has a number 
of advantages which may be stated as follows: (1) 
Increases the strength and in some cases the durability ; 
(2) decreases the weight and thereby reduces the cost 
of freight and handling; (3) protects from insect attack 
and decay before the timber is placed in service, and 
(4) makes the timber more easily susceptible to 
preservative treatment. 


SEASONED TIMBER MUCH STRONGER THAN GREEN 


“Actual tests have shown that thoroughly air-seasoned 
timber has 25 to 50 per cent greater strength than green 
timber. This increased strength is a decided advantage 
for mine timbers, as the maximum strength is required 
when the timber is taking the initial weight of the 
ground. It is claimed by some that the life of seasoned 
mine timbers when placed in dry and well-ventilated 
places will be considerably longer than the life of green 
timber, while others hold that green timber for mine 
purposes is as durable as seasoned timber. From 
numerous observations made by one of the writers in 
a number of metal-mines of the West, he is of the 
opinion that under most conditions the thoroughly sea- 
soned and peeled timber is more durable than green 
timber for the reason that it reabsorbs moisture slowly 
and therefore is more resistant to fungus attack than 
green timber. 

“Perhaps one of the greatest advantages to be derived 
from the seasoning of mine timber is the saving in the 
cost of freight and handling. To effect this saving the 
timber must, of course, be seasoned at the point of 
origin. It has been shown by experiments conducted by 
the Forest Products Laboratory that air-seasoned mine 
ties and props up to 11 in. in diameter lost in three 
months’ time from 15 to 35 per cent of their original 
green weight, depending on size and variety of the 
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timber. Air seasoning is not usually complete in large 
timbers in less than 1 or 2 years, but in general much 
of the advantage of seasoning is realized in 38 to 6 
months, depending upon locality and the kind of timber. 

“Timber storage usually is not given the attention it 
deserves. Proper storage is essential for proper sea- 
soning, also for preventing undue checking and incipient 
decay before the timber is placed in service. Timber 
yards should be well drained and free from vegetation 
and decaying wood. The timber should be placed on 
skids raised a foot or more from the ground, and should 
be so piled as to insure free circulation of air. 

“The following economies resulting from the use of 
treated timber are enumerated: (1) Reduces cost of 
maintenance and thus effects a saving in labor and tim- 
ber; (2) inferior grades of timber may be utilized, 
which usually are cheaper and more accessible than the 
more durable grades; (3) reduces loss from delays and 
interrupted production often caused by timber repairs 
and renewals; (4) saves cost of supervision and over- 
head expenses due to repairs and renewals, and (5) 
lessens timber consumption per ton mined and conse- 
quently lessens the cost of production per ton. 

In regard to zine chloride Hornor and Hunt declare: 
“It is a metallic salt, soluble in water in all propor- 
tions. Solutions of about 3 per cent to 5 per cent 
strength are used in making timber treatments, but in 
order to reduce freight charges it is usually shipped in 
the solid form in air-tight iron drums, or in 50 per cent 
solution in tank cars or drums. The importance of this 
salt as a wood preservative and its general wide use in 
this country are indicated by the fact that practically 
50,000,000 lb. were used for preserving wood in 1920. 

“The quality of zine chloride used in treating work is 
indicated by the following specification which has been 
adopted as the standard of the American Wood Preserv- 
ers’ Association: ‘The zinc chloride shall be acid free 
and shall not contain more than 0.1 per cent iron. Fused 
or solid zine chloride shall contain at least 94 per cent 
chloride of zinc. Concentrated zine chloride solution 
shall contain at least 50 per cent chloride of zinc.’ 


ZINC CHLORIDE STABLE IN RAILROAD TIES 


“On account of its solubility in water zinc chloride 
is not as suitable as creosote for use in very wet 
places. Its principal use has been in the preservative 
treatment of railroad ties, and its proved effectiveness 
for this purpose shows that it does not wash out of the 
wood very quickly even when exposed to the weather. 

“The chief advantage of zinc chloride is its cheapness. 
One-half a pound of zine chloride per cubic foot of wood 
is the amount ordinarily injected. At present prices 
this amount costs only about 3c., whereas creosote is 
much more expensive. Other advantages are its clean- 
ness, its lack of odor and color, convenient shipment 
and storage and absolute freedom from fire hazard. 
Zine chloride cannot be considered as a fire retardant 
and there is no evidence that it decreases the inflam- 
mability of wood. On the other hand, it certainly does 
not increase the inflammability of the wood, and like 
creosote, it keeps the fire hazard at a minimum.” 

Several speakers, including R. V. Norris, referred to 
the increased life of timber that always results from its 
immersion in sulphate mine waters, either iron or cop- 
per sulphate, and said, as did the authors of the paper, 
that this method of preservation, especially in copper 
sulphate, was being used at some mines with excellent 
results. 
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Direct-Current Motors for Pump Driving 


HANGES are being made in direct-current electric 
motors to adapt them to the work of driving mine 
pumps where roof water and unfavorably moist condi- 
tions are encountered. The design and construction of 
these machines are the results of an extensive investiga- 
tion into the conditions under which such pumps operate. 
Motors of six different sizes and ratings, in all of 
which the design and build are standard, have been con- 
structed by the General Electric Co.. They are all com- 
pound-wound with approximately 15 per cent series 
winding. They have four main-field and two commuta- 
ting-field poles, all of which are laminated and bolted 
to the frame, which is of cast steel, octagonal in shape, 
and provided with a large hole in the bottom to afford 
drainage. The leads are brought out through heavy 
insulating bushings to a connection plate on the side of 
the frame. Stamped markings on both the bushings 
and the connection plate above each lead show the 
external connection for both directions of rotation. 
Not intended to run totally inclosed, yet as a protection 
against dripping water, these motors are provided on the 





PUMP MOTOR REDESIGNED TO SUIT WET CONDITIONS 


Motor is provided on the commutator end with a half-cover of 
sheet metal, the top of the shield on the pinion end being solid. 


commutator end with a half-cover of sheet metal, the 
top of the shield on the pinion end being solid. Another 
detail in this motor is the large housings on the end 
shields for the motor bearings. These have provision 
for waste packing. The end shields carry the brush- 
holder studs and bearing housings. These latter are 
interchangeable on all types except one, the 230-volt 
machine, which requires larger brushes. 

On all sizes except the 550-volt motors, the end shield 
carries the brush-holder studs. The large commutator 
on the 550-volt motor requires a special bracket, which 
likewise is secured to the end shield. Thus, by moving 
the entire shield, the brushes are shifted, the bolt holes 
being drilled large enough to allow the necessary rota- 
tion. When the proper position of the brushes has been 
determined the shield is doweled to the frame and the 
bolts tightened. The brush holders are specially de- 
signed and so constructed as to prevent chattering or 
the rocking of the brushes within the holders. 

Armature construction is the same for all sizes except 
in the three smaller machines. Here the punchings are 
assembled directly on the shaft instead of on a sleeve, 
as is the practice in the larger sizes. All these machines 
have open slots and coils of the pre-heated form- 
wound type. This type of coil makes it easy to repair 
the armature when needed. Both the field and armature 
coils are impregnated with moisture-proof compound 
as a protection against dripping water and dampness. 
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Timbering High Cave on Roadway 


Fire Causes Heavy Fall of Roof on Haulage Road—Special 
Form of Timbering Required to Reach Sandstone Thirty Feet 
Above Rail—Boom Used to Protect Workmen Removing Fall 


OTICING the interesting article 

of Alphonse F. Brosky, Coal Age, 
Dec. 8, p. 923, describing methods of 
supporting roof that has caved to a 
considerable height on a roadway, it 
occurred to me that a brief account 
of our own experience in that line 
would be of interest. 

The inclosed sketch will serve to 
make clear the condition with which we 
had to contend and the method of 
timbering adopted to secure the roof, 


in removing the fall and making the. 


road safe for haulage. 

This style of timbering was found 
very satisfactory. The fall occurred 
on a main haulage road and was the 
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Cross Section 
SHOWING METHOD EMPLOYED TO SECURE ROOF OVER HIGH FALL 


result of a fire that caused the roof 
to cave to a height of 30 ft. above the 
rails. The width of the opening was 
also increased to 26 feet. 

As shown in the figure, there were 
two seams of coal separated by a few 
feet of sandy shale, which is soft and 
comes down easily. Although the 
upper seam forms an excellent roof 
in working, as the result of the fire 
that fell also, together with the soft 
shale above the upper seam. 


EFFECT OF FIRE ON HARD SANDROCK 
MADE IT UNSAFE 


Fortunately, the rock overlying that 
seam was a hard sandstone, which 
ordinarily stands well. However, as 
it had been subjected to a strong heat 
it seemed best to support it with 
timbers and, for that purpose, the form 
of framing shown in the figure was 
adopted. 

The material that caved was very 
hot and the air in the entry was bad. 
For that reason, the men working to 
remove the fallen mass were obliged 
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to wear breathing apparatus; other- 
wise they could not have lived in the 
atmosphere of the place. 


HEAT AND SMOKE MAKE THE WORK 
DIFFICULT 


Owing to the heat and the smoke 
above the fall, it was possible to set 
in place only the lower deck of timber 
frames near to the fall. The second 
deck of timbers was placed above 
these; but that work had to be kept 
at a distance back from the edge of 
the fall. 

Naturally, the heated air and smoke 
hung high in the roof, which made it 
impossible for the men to see to per- 
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Longitudinal Section 


form the work of setting the upper tim- 
bers at a closer range in the heading. 

As quickly as the first deck of 
timbers was extended, lagging was 
placed behind the legs, on each side of 
the road, to give support to the ribs. 
Also 4-in. planking was laid over the 
collars to protect the men from any 
loose. pieces of rock that might fall 
from the roof. 

As a further protection for the men 
who must work beyond the last set of 
timbers, it was found necessary to use 
long timbers or booms laid above and 
resting on the lower deck of timbers. 
As shown on the right of the figure, 
the ends of these booms were held 
down by long posts set on a sill run- 
ning across the ends of the booms. 
These posts extended to the roof. This 
saved at least two accidents that might 
have proved fatal. 

As the upper deck of timbers was 
put in place, each timber-frame was 
tightly wedged and the lagging support- 
ing the ribs was carried up on each side, 
after the manner shown in the figure. 

















ieee this second deck 


short posts 
were set against the sandstone roof. 
The work of timbering this piece of 
roadway has since proved eminently 


A. C. WATTS. 
Chief Engr., Utah Fuel Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


successful. 


Removing Gas by Boreholes 

Specific gravity of methane being less 

than air that gas filling the borehole 

produces an air column equivalent to 

a water gage greater than that due 

to the ventilating pressure. 

N the issue of Coal Age, Feb. 16, 

p. 292, “Student” of Brownsville, Pa., 
asks for information on the removal 
of gas by boreholes. Judging from his 
remarks he has seemingly overlooked a 
very important factor in this problem. 

It should be remembered that explo- 
sive gas is generally lighter than air; 
and, in the case of pure methane, the 
gas is only one-half the weight of air, 
at the same temperature and pressure. 
With a borehole, say 300 ft. deep, the 
difference in specific gravity between 
methane and air would be equivalent to 
a trifle less than a 2-in. water gage, 
which is above what is ordinarily en- 
countered in mine work, at such a point 
in the ventilating system. 

As a practical proposition it has been 
my experience that a borehole will de- 


;, liver dangerous gases, irrespective of 


whether the fan is blowing or exhaust- 
ing. It might be of interest to this 
inquirer to refer to Coal Age, Vol. 5. 
FRANK HAAS, 
Consulting Engineer. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


Attention to Timbering 
To reduce accidents start at the tim- 
bering of the working face—Employ 
systematic methods — Judgment of 
miners not reliable—Cut timbers on 
surface—Stop a miner’s turn who 
does not timber his place properly. 
ITH much interest I read the 
letter of George Edwards, Coal 
Age, Dec. 15, p. 968, entitled “Safe 
Rule in Timbering.’ The line of 
thought therein expressed should appeal 
to all men who have the welfare of 
their miners at heart. 

The fact is well known that most of 
the accidents, in our mines, are caused 
by falls of coal and rock at the work- 
ing face. Here, then, is the place to 
start, if we are to accomplish anything 
in reducing the number of these 
accidents. 

So large a number of miners are 
injured every year in this manner that 
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any appreciable reduction in the 
number of accidents at the face will 
be money saved. To my mind, there 
is no better method of handling this 
phase of coal mining than to adopt a 
systematic method of timbering the 
coal face in a mine. 

What then is meant by “systematic 
timbering” at the face? There are 
numbers of mining men who will not 
listen to any argument in favor of 
adopting a uniform set of rules govern- 
ing the timbering of working places. 
They reason that every miner should be 
able to keep his place safe, provided 
the mine foreman and his assistant 
inspect these places regularly while the 
men are at work. 


TAKING THE GAMBLER’S CHANCE 


With Mr. Edwards, I feel that the 
class of miners that are willing to 
take a ‘“gambler’s chance,’ in the 
timbering of their places, are growing 
fewer every year. The men in charge 
of our mines, today, are far less 
prejudiced than formerly and the result 
is that more systematic rules are being 
established every day. 

It has always been my practice to 
establish rules, for timbering working 
places, that would make the worst places 
in the mine safe. I am then sure that 
there will be no trouble in other places 
where the conditions are more favor- 
able. My experience is that the ma- 
jority of miners are not to be relied 
on to use their own judgment in respect 
to the timbering of their places. On 
that account, I deem it safe to employ 
a systematic method of timbering all 
places. On entering a miner’s place, 
I expect to find it properly timbered 
according to the rules laid down for the 
mine. 

Mention has been made, by some 
writers, of miners cutting their own 
timber, to length, in the mine. In my 
opinion, this is a job that should be 
done on the surface. I do not favor 
the plan of having the timber cut to 
exact measure in the wood, particularly 
if this is at a distance from the mine. 


ASSISTANTS MEASURE FOR TIMBER 


My plan has been to have one of 
my assistants go around in the mine 
and measure the length of timbers re- 
quired in the miners’ places. The 
timbers are then cut to that measure 
in the supply yard, sent into the mine 
and delivered to the places where they 
are needed. When this is done, no 
miner will have any excuse for not 
timbering his place. 

Each assistant knows that he is held 
responsible for the timbering of all 
places in his district. Should I find that 
a man has not timbered his place in 
the manner prescribed by the regula- 
tions of the mine, I would stop his 
turn and no more coal would be hauled 
from that place, or empties sent in, 
until the necessary timbers are properly 
set. 

As foreman, I have found a good plan 
is to vary my visits, so that they will 
fall when a miner is least expecting 
me around. This seems to be a neces- 
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sary practice of foremen, in order to 
discourage the taking of chances by the 
miners, and fewer men are killed. 
What is needed is the strict enforce- 
ment of a few good rules in reference 
to timbering. OSTEL BULLOCK, 
Foreman, Liberty Coal Co. 

Hillside, Ky. 


Many Fail Where a Few Succeed 


Ability to lead the key to success—A 
misfit in an organization can never 
succeed—The likable man—Keen in- 
sight and tact in handling men, chief 
factors—Power to organize and sys- 
tematize needful. 

ITH feeling interest I read the 
unfortunate experience of a writer 
who signs himself “Western Inquirer.” 

He describes the difficulty he has had 

in getting any one to recognize and 

appreciate his training and ability. 
The lot of this man is not an un- 
common one, in coal mining and many 
other industries, though it is often hard 
to explain. There is something mys- 
terious about the individual ability to 
boss. It is a natural gift, depending 
largely on the disposition of a man, 


rather than on the training he has. 


received. 


MEN WHO FAIL TO HARMONIZE ARE 
MISFITS IN AN ORGANIZATION 


We observe men who have a world 
of knowledge at their command and 
are willing to work, but they lack the 
peculiar quality of leadership. Their 
personality appears to be so tuned that 
they cannot harmonize readily with 
others who are their associates. 

One of the most capable mining men 
I have ever met is a man who has had 
every advantage, educationally. 
father was a big man in the mining 
world and that alone would have 
secured for him, from the start, all the 
recognition one could desire had he 
possessed a different disposition, which 
was his one drawback. 

This young man was a misfit in the 
organization to which he _ belonged. 
There was no question as to his being 
a star, so to speak, by reason of his 
father’s position. But unconsciously 
perhaps, he bore toward everyone a 
natural feeling of superiority. 

At every turn, he showed a lack of 
sympathy for others’ views and 
opinions. Though wholly natural, this 
attitude toward his fellows made him 
out of tune with all his associates. He 
was, in every sense of the word, a 
misfit in the organization and his 
manner was a bar to his own success. 


THE LIKABLE MAN SUCCEEDS 


Looking back a few years, I recall 
another young man in whom I was ac- 
customed to take much interest. As 
I could plainly see that he would have 
a hard time getting along, because of 
certain handicaps, I took him under my 
wing, so to speak, and gave him every 
assistance possible. 

Socially, the young fellow was as a 
rat in a strange garret, when among 
his friends and associates. He could 
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neither dance nor sing, having no 
knowledge of music. At a social func- 
tion, he was a_ wallflower, seldom 
entering into the activities and enjoy- 
ment of the occasion. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
and hindrances in his disposition, he 
was a most likable fellow. Everyone 
liked him and was willing and anxious 
to help him. He never antagonized 
anyone or anything. In charge of 
men, he never spoke a stronger word 
than, “Put the boots to the fellow if 
he begins to lag.” 

My friend didn’t go up the ladder of 
fame quickly, as may easily be sup- 
posed. For a long time, he hovered 
on the bottom rung. Then, one bright 
day he took an upward start and, from 
that time, ascended like a skyrocket. 

To day, I am proud to say, at the 
age of 38 he is vice-president and 
general manager of one of the leading 
coal corporations of the country. I 
cite this instance, hoping to encourage 
some to look forward and upward. 

Pikeville. Ky. GEORGE EDWARDS. 


ANOTHER LETTER 


FTER reading the brief but appeal- 

ing letter of “Western Inquirer,” 
Coal Age, Dec. 29, p. 1055, in which he 
deplores his inability to secure the 
position for which he feels he has 
fitted himself by training, experience 
and study, I sympathize with him 
deeply, being practically in the same 
class myself. 

My observation and experience, in 
recent years, inclines me to think that 
it does not matter much whether a man 
has a college education, or must depend 
solely on his practical experience, to 
succeed in mining, provided he has the 
natural ability to perform the particu- 
lar duties required in the production of 
coal. 


CHARACTERISTICS THAT DEVELOP THE 
SUCCESSFUL FOREMAN 


My conviction is that a successful 
mine foreman must have a natural 
disposition that will enable him to ob- 
serve things quickly and be tactful in 
the handling of men. These qualities 
are more essential to the present-day 
foreman than the possession of techni- 
cal knowledge of mining. 

Nowadays, coal companies employ 
expert aid, in most instances, in esti- 
mating on the larger propositions con- 
nected with the industry. The same is 
true, also, in respect to many smaller 
details that the mine foreman of yester- 
day was compelled to handle himself. 

What is now required of the average 
foreman is the power to organize and 
systematize the work in his charge. 
He must maintain an uninterrupted 
flow of coal, from the working face 
in the mine, to the tipple where it is 
dumped into the railroad cars for ship- 
ment. 

Because a foreman is given to telling 
the “funny stories’? mentioned by our 
friend, does not make him any the less 
efficient in the mine. It will often prove 
a helpful trait in his character and as- 
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sist him in securing better work from 
the men in his charge. 

In the coal industry, men have vary- 
ing ideas regarding the operation of 
their mines. While some operators 
prefer a class of trained and technical 
officials to place in charge, others re- 
gard the practical experience and 
judgment of men as their chief asset. 


FOREMEN WHO ABUSE THEIR MEN 


We find men filling official positions, 
whose chief characteristics is their abil- 
ity to use vile and abusive language 
in dealing with their men. This class 
of official is at times preferred by some 
companies, in the belief that such a 
one can get more work out of his men 
than a man of a more gentle disposition. 

It is these varying characteristics, 
both in companies and the men they 
employ, that are a discouraging factor 
in the lives of many men who have 
fitted themselves for positions they are 
unable to secure, after long and pro- 
tracted effort. EXPERIENCE. 

Staunton, Il. 


Fire Prevented by Use of Salt 


Entries sealed to extinguish fire—Re- 
opened and salt, used in blasting, has 
good effect— Omitting to use salt 
causes another fire— Black powder 
replaced by permissible powder. 


f \ONCERNING the question of using 

salt in the stemming when blasting 
coal in a dry and dusty mine, which has 
been discussed in Coal Age, recently, 
permit me to give some of our experi- 
ence in that regard. We were using 
black powder, at that time, in the mine 
and had been troubled with fires due to 
blasting. 

One of these fires, in 1919, had made 
it necessary to seal off two pairs of en- 
tries. These were the ninth and tenth 
north and the main east entry and air- 
course, in Mine B, at this place. These 
entries remained sealed for thirty-one 
days. 

Upon then opening the seals, the en- 
tries were cleaned up and we started 
blasting the coal on the solid, as before. 
We continued to use black powder, but 
adopted the plan of placing a 10-in. 
dummy of salt next to the powder. I 
should state, here, that the entries were 
still generating gas, which made it 
more necessary to take precautions 
against the occurrence of fire. 


FAILURE TO USE THE SALT 


_ For a period of 10 months, we experi- 
enced no trouble. Then one day, the 
entrymen shot five holes at one time in 
the ninth and tenth north, off the east 
entry. Of these shots one was in the 
ninth north, two in the tenth north and 
one in No. 5 roomneck, on the ninth and 
another in the corresponding room on 
the tenth north. These shots were fired 
without any salt being used. 

That night the firerunner found three 
fires, one on the ninth north entry and 
one in each of the rooms mentioned. 
Again, we were obliged to seal off these 
two entries, placing the seals in the 
same positions as before. 
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These seals remained in place for six 
weeks, and it took six months longer to 
clean up this section of the mine and 
make it fit for work. Following this 
experience, black powder was used for 
a period of four months; but all shots 
were firsd with salt in the stemming. 

Although no fires resulted during 
that time, it was thought best to use 
permissible powder, instead of con- 
tinuing the use of black powder, since 
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we were now installing machines for 
cutting the coal and producing more 
dust than before. Up to the present 
time, no further trouble has been ex- 
perienced in blasting. State Mine In- 
spector Morgan, who examined this sec- 
tion of the mine, expressed himself as 
well pleased with the good results ob- 
tained by the use of salt. I want to 
urge its use. PETE BOLAND, 
Herin, Ill. Mine Manager, Mine B. 





Is the Mixture Explosive? 


The Depletion of Oxygen, in a Mixture of Air and Inflam- 
mable Gas, May Be Sufficient to Extinguish a Light and 
Yet Be Highly Explosive as an Accumulation in a Mine 


N looking over the mine fireboss 

questions for the State of Indiana, 
as published in Coal Age, Feb. 9, p. 
252, permit me to ask if the answer 
given to the last question on that page 
is correct. The question reads as 
follows: 

A chemical analysis of mine air showed 
the following: Nitrogen, 80 parts; oxygen, 
12 parts; marsh gas, 3 parts; stinkdamp, 1 
part; blackdamp, 3 parts; whitedamp, 1 
part. Is this an explosive mixture? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

The reply to this question states that 
the mixture is “highly explosive,” 
because it contains 5 per cent of ex- 
plosive gases; viz., methane (marsh 
gas), 3 per cent; hydrogen sulphide, 
(stinkdamp), 1 per cent and carbon 
monoxide (whitedamp), 1 per cent. 

It is my belief that this is an ex- 
tinctive mixture and, if so, I fail to 
see how it would burn or explode. The 
mixture is short of oxygen, the latter 
being depleted to 12 per cent, and we 
are taught that an oil flame is ex- 
tinguished in an atmosphere containing 
16 per cent of oxygen. In my opinion, 
if this mixture had contained 17 parts 
of oxygen, the 3 parts of blackdamp 
present would still render it non-ex- 
plosive. THOMAS HvuGo. 
Princeton, Ind. 





While it is true that the analysis of 
the mixture shows the oxygen of the 
air to have been depleted below what 
is necessary to support a lamp flame 
burning oil, such fact does not prove 
that there is not still oxygen sufficient 
to burn the methane, hydrogen sulphide 
and carbon monoxide present, which 
would cause the mixture to explode if 
ignited by a flame of sufficient volume 
and intensity. 

It is well known that the complete 
combustion of one volume of methane 
requires two volumes of oxygen. Like- 
wise, one volume of hydrogen sulphide 
requires one and one-half volumes of 
oxygen to consume it, while one volume 


of carbon monoxide requires but half 
a volume of oxygen in burning. 

On this basis, the three parts or 
volumes of methane will require six 
volumes of oxygen; and the one volume 
each of carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
sulphide will consume two more 
volumes of oxygen, making but eight 
volumes in all, while the analysis shows 
12 parts or volumes of oxygen present. 

The chemical reaction that takes 
place in each of these cases is shown 
by the following equations: 


CH; x 20, CO. x 2H:0 
2CO x O. = 2CO, 


All that is required to start these 
reactions is the necessary amount of 
heat or a flame of sufficient volume and 
intensity. A lamp flame has neither 
the volume or intensity sufficient to 
produce inflammation of this mixture. 
On the contrary, it would be quickly 
extinguished if exposed to such an 
accumulation of gases in a mine. 

It should not be assumed that the 
extinction of a lamp exposed to such 
a mixture shows that the mixture is 
non-explosive. A Davy lamp will fill 
with flame and be extinguished in a 
mixture of gases and air that is highly 
explosive. 

in regard to the 3 parts (3 per cent) 
carbon dioxide rendering the mixture 
non-explosive, it should be remembered 
that a firedamp mixture, at its most 
explosive point, requires one-seventh of 
its volume (say 14 per cent) to produce 
that effect. 

In other words, it requires 14 per 
cent carbon dioxide to counteract the 
explosive qualities of 9% per cent of 
methane. But, in the present instance, 
we have 5 per cent of explosive gases 
and but 3 per cent of carbon dioxide, 
which is but half sufficient to make the 
mixture safe. 

In addition, it can be said that both 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen sulphide 
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are more readily ignitable than methane 
and their presence renders the mixture 
still more dangerous. 


Armature 


Kindly answer the following question 
in an early issue of Coal Age, and 
oblige a constant reader. If the 
diameter of an armature measures 
exactly 3 in. and its circumference is 
divided into twenty-one equal parts, 
what will be the length of a chord 
drawn between two of these points 
that are consecutive? INQUIRER. 
eas 

The circumference of a 3-in. arma- 
ture is 3 X 3.1416 = 9.4248 in. Divid- 
ing this into twenty-one equal parts 
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gives, for the distance between any 
two consecutive points as measured on 
the circumference, 9.4248 + 21 = 
0.4488 in. The chord substending this 
arc, however, is somewhat less than the 
arc itself and is calculated thus. 

The angle measured by the arc 
between any two consecutive points is 
360 + 21 = 17-1/7 deg., or 17° 8-4/7’. 
From a table of sines and cosines, the 
sine of one-half this angle is found; 
thus, sin 8° 34-2/7' = 0.1490 42/7, 
which multiplied by the diameter of 
the armature gives the length of the 
chord joining any two of the consecu- 
tive points on the circumference. The 
length of this chord is therefore, 3 x 
0.14904 2/7 = say 0.44718 in. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Miscellaneous Questions 


(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION—What precautions would 
you adopt to reduce to a minimum the 
production and distribution of coal 
dust? 

ANSWER — Make and enforce strict 
rules regulating the blasting of coal, 


which should be done by competent 
shotfirers using only permissible 
powder. The shotfirers should be 


authorized to examine, charge and fire 
all shots that, in their judgment, are 
safe and will not unnecessarily shatter 
the coal. Where miners are permitted 
to charge their own holes the kind of 
powder used and weight of charge 
should be clearly specified. Each miner 
should be permitted to take into the 
mine only what powder he will require 
for the day’s work. Special instruc- 
tions should be given each miner in 
regard to placing his shots. All shots 
should be mined and sidecut wherever 
necessary, in order to give the powder 
a chance to perform its work. 

To prevent undue distribution of the 
dust in the mine, all roads and passage- 
ways should be regularly cleaned and 
no accumulation of dust should be 
_ permitted in the working places. In 
a dry and dusty mine, there is an 
advantage in using salt mixed with the 
stemming used for tamping the holes. 
Good results have been obtained by 
making up one dummy of salt to be 
placed next to the charge of powder. 
This salt is blown into the mine air 
when the shot is fired. Its absorption 
of moisture from the air has been 
found to keep the dust in a damp 
condition. 

QUESTION—If you were in charge of 
a mine would you consider it dangerous 
if dry and dustu at the working face, 
provided no gas had ever been detected 
in that section? 


ANSWER — A dry and dusty mine 
must always be regarded as a danger- 
ous proposition, unless special precau- 
tions are taken to dampen the dust to 
keep it from being distributed through- 
out the mine and avoid its suspension 
in the air current. An atmosphere 
laden with dust is explosive, at times 
even when no gas is present; but the 
presence of gas always increases the 
danger, 

QUESTION — (a) What method of 
timbering would you adopt in a seam 
where the roof and bottom are hard? 
(b) Where the roof is hard and the 
bottom soft? (c) Where both roof and 
bottom are soft? State your reasons. 

ANSWER—(a) Where both roof and 
bottom; are hard, some means should 
be employed to allow for the first 
settlement of the roof when the coal 
is taken out as the face advances. One 
plan is to set each post on a mound 
of slack or other soft material that will 
yield in the first settlement. Another 
plan often adopted is to taper one end 
of the posts. The furring of the wood, 
on the tapered end, prevents the de- 
struction of the post when it takes 
the weight. 

(b) When setting a post on a soft 
bottom a mudsill should be used to 
prevent the post sinking into the 
bottom. In this case, as in the first 
instance also, a soft cap-piece should 
be used above the post. 

(c) When both the roof and the 
bottom are soft a good plan is to set 
the post on a mudsill, at the same time 
placing a good crossbar against the 
roof and above each post; or use, 
instead, a wide and long cap-piece of 
hard wood that will distribute the 
pressure over a larger surface on the 
roof. 


‘sion in the mine air. 
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QUESTION — Where employees are 
hauled to and from their working 
places in mantrips, state what precau- 
tions you would adopt and at what rate 
of speed the trips should travel? 

ANSWER — A mantrip should always. 
be in charge of a competent triprider 
or motorman, who should have orders. 
to use every precaution to avoid acci- 
dents and to run slowly while the trip. 
is passing over switches, on its way 
into or out of the mine. The trip. 
should not be hauled at a speed exceed-: 
ing six miles per hour. Before start- 
ing, it should be carefully inspected to 
see that the cars are properly coupled 
together. No explosives or tools should 
be permitted to be carried by the men,. 
except such tools as can be placed in 
the bottom of the car, where they will 
be out of the way and in no danger 
of being caught and injuring the men 
while proceeding into the mine. Under 
no conditions should explosives, in any 
form, be carried by the men or hauled 
into the mine on a mantrip. Should 
the trip have to ascend an incline, the 
last car should be provided with a dog 
that would derail the cars, in case a 
coupling failed or the power went off 
the line. 

QUESTION-—In working a dusty mine 
where marsh gas is given off and fire- 
damp generated, what steps would you 
take to guard against accidents from 
explosions? 

ANSWER—The mine should be well 
ventilated with a volume of air sufficient 
to dilute, render harmless and carry 
away the gas generated. Strict regu- 
lations should be made and enforced to: 
prevent undue accumulations of dust, 
and means must be taken to prevent. 
the raising of the dust and its suspen- 
The mine must 
be carefully inspected at frequent in- 
tervals while the men are at work in 
their places. The work must be done 
by competent firebosses or safety in- 
spectors equipped with approved safety 
lamps, and the miners should be equip- 
ped with electric cap lamps. No open 
lights must be permitted in the mine. 
Where the coal is blasted competent 
shotfirers should be employed, whose 
duty it will be to examine, charge and 
fire all shots that, in their judgment, 
are safe. 

QUESTION—Why is moisture neces- 
sary in many of the mines of Alabama? 

ANSWER—Any mine working a soft 
inflammable coal produces a quantity 
of fine dust that must be kept moist 
or in a damp condition to prevent its 
suspension in the mine air and elimi- 
nate as far as possible the chance of 
an explosion by reason of the ignition 
of the dust-laden atmosphere. The 
danger is greater if any appreciable 
amount of gas is present. 

QUESTION — What conditions would 
guide you in determining the width of 
headings in rooms? 

ANSWER—To insure safety and econo- 
my of working, depth of cover, thick- 
ness and inclination of seam, character 
of roof. floor and coal, method of work- 
ing and the means employed to extract 
the coal must be considered. 





The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 





are revealed, in the Federal Reserve Board’s report on business 
conditions, in part as follows: 

“Reports received from the various districts concerning develop- 
ments in the labor situation during the past month are of a somewhat 
conflicting character. The latest statements issued by the U. S. 
Employment Service covering firms employing more than 500 workers 
show that for the period ending Jan. 1 there was an increase of 4.2 
per cent in numbers employed as compared with the end of December. 
... The net increase in numbers employed amounted to 63,400 for 
the 1,428 reporting firms which were employing 1,556,507 workers 
on Jan. 31. Since the date of this report, conditions have arisen which 
have brought about increases in unemployment in certain sections 
of the country, notably in District No. 1 (Boston), where widespread 
strikes in the textile mills of Rhode Island and New Hampshire are 
now in progress. 

“In New York State there was a slight decrease of 1.5 per cent 
in the numbers employed in 1,500 establishments which made reports 
to the State Department of Labor. The decrease was attributed mainly 
to seasonal reductions and the closing of factories for repairs. In 
District No. 3 (Philadelphia) a large number of unemployed was 
still reported for the six cities of Altoona, Harrisburg, Johnstown, 
Philadelphia, Scranton and Williamsport, according to the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Labor. The number of unemployed rose from 
232,960 on Feb. 1 to 234,275 on Feb. 15. However, this is an improve- 
ment over conditions on Jan. 1, when there were 243,293 unemployed. 

“District No. 5 (Richmond) reports that during the past month 
there has been some evidence of an increase in the numbers unem- 
ployed. Street car strikes have been in progress in Richmond, Norfolk 
and Portsmouth and one has been called in Columbia, S. C. A number 
of shipyard employees have been laid off in Newport News. 

“Special reports made to the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
show that at the end of January there was an increase of 4.3 per cent 
in numbers employed by reporting firms as compared with the end 
of December, although a decline of 5.8 per cent as compared with a 
year ago occurred. The inquiry covers 205 firms which employed 
116,277 men on Jan. 31. The increases in employment were excep- 
tionally heavy in the case of automobiles and accessories, metals other 
than steel and iron, and agricultural machinery. The respective per- 
centages- were 126, 15.1 and 15.2. 

“In District No. 9 (Minneapolis) conditions improved during the 
month of January and special reports made to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis covering firms employing less than 500 men in 
Minneapolis and also including mining and lumbering companies in 
the district showed an increase of 8.2 per cent in numbers employed. 

“In District No. 12 (San Francisco) also there were practically 
no changes during the month of January. In California, Oregon and 
Washington there was reported to have been ‘an improvement in 
outlook.’ Increased activity in lumbering and other industries was 
absorbing some of the unemployed forces of the district, and in 
Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, and Utah an increase in mining activity 
especially in the copper mining districts had occurred. On the other 
hand, railroad and construction work were reduced in scope.” 


Pye seseate, conditions in different sections of the country 





Railroads Order Equipment 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
has received a contract for forty- 
seven locomotives from the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R.R. The order 
is valued at $2,000,000. The Florida 
East Coast R.R. is reported to have 
placed an order for ten locomotives 
with the American Locomotive Co. It 





is also reported that the road contem- ° 


plates ordering additional equipment 
as soon as specifications are in hand. 

The directors of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. have ordered the pur- 
chase of 250 new steel cars for pas- 
senger service. With the 20 steel 
dining cars for which orders were re- 
cently placed, this means that the 
Pennsylvania system will be aug- 
mented by a total of 270 cars of all- 
steel construction, which constitutes 
the largest order for steel passenger 
cars placed by any railroad so far 
this year. One of the road’s subsi- 
diaries which has operated under 
separate management, the Long 
Island R.R., has ordered 50 new all- 
steel cars for delivery early this year. 





Textile Mill Cuts Work Schedule 


The Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., the largest textile concern in 
the vicinity, reduced its working 
schedule March 7 from six to four 
days a week, the new schedule to con- 
tinue until further notice. 





Tin Plant Ready to Resume 


Operations at the bar mill and 
open-hearth furnace departments of 
the N. & G. Taylor tin mills at Cum- 
berland, Md., were reported March 9 
to be about to resume in a few days, 
after a suspension of about a year. 





Typewriter Factory Busier 


The Royal Typewriter Co.’s fac- 
tory at Hartford, Conn., has in- 
creased its operating schedule 15 per 
cent. Many of its employees are now 
on full time. 





American Woolen Co. Mills Hum 


In connection with the annual re- 
port of the American Woolen Co., 
which shows earnings of $16 per 
share, it is reported that orders on 
hand are sufficient to keep the mills 
of the company operating into the 
summer months. 





Workers in Detroit Double in Year 


The number of workers employed 
in the chief industries in Detroit has 
almost doubled since March 1, 1921, 
according to a report made public by 
the Employers’ Association. An in- 
crease -of 8,664 workers was shown 
for February, as compared to Janu- 
ary of this year. The total employed 
by the seventy-nine manufacturing 
concerns holding membership in the 
association was given as 121,763, as 
against 62,878 a year ago. These 
plants normally employ 200,000 
workers. 
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Shows Distribution of Costs Per Ton in 
Supplying Coal to Twin Cities 


ISTRIBUTION of costs per ton in supplying Min- 

neapolis and St. Paul, Minn., with West Virginia splint 
lump coal via the Duluth-Superior docks is graphically 
shown in a circular entitied “The Coal-Dock Dollar,” an 
idea conceived and illustrated by William H. Groverman. 
The circular, illustrations from which are shown here- 
with, is distributed by the Berwind Fuel Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., with which Mr. Groverman is now associated. 

The cost of the coal at the mines, according to Mr. 
Groverman, represents 30.98 per cent of the price to the 
retailer, transportation is responsible for 55.14 per cent 
and dock operating and selling account for the remaining 
13.88 per cent. 

A ton of splint lump, the circular states, costs $2.50 at 
the mines in West Virginia. Freight charges from the 
mines to Lake Erie amount to $1.84 per ton, dumping into 
vessel at this stage costing 8.5c. additional. From Lake 
Erie to the Duluth-Superior docks the boat transportation 
charge represents 50c., dock operating and selling involving 
a further expense of $1.12. Finally, from Duluth-Superior 
to the Twin Cities the expenditure for freight amounts 
‘to $2.023. For other destinations than Minneapolis or 
St. Paul the latter charge, of course, will vary. Incident- 
ally, the circular notes, three tons of rescreened lump will 
produce about one ton of screenings. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
Dod % 


COAL AT MINES 


13.88 % 





THE COAL-DOCK DOLLAR 


How the dollar paid by the retail dealer in the Twin Cities for 
a ton of West Virginia splint is divided between cost of coal and 
of transportation, including boat haul and dock operating charges. 


PICTORIAL SUMMARY OF ITEMS OF COAL COSTS IN THE NORTHWEST, FROM MINE TO RETAIL YARD 








AT THE MINE WEST VIRGINIA SPLINT 
LUMP COSTS $2.50 PER TON 


RAIL FREIGHT FROM WEST VIRGINIA 
TO LAKE ERIE, $1.84 PER TON 








DUMPING THE COAL FROM CARS INTO 
BOATS, 8.5c. PER TON 


| 
4 





FOR 1,000 MILES ON THE LAKE, 
BOAT FREIGHT IS 50c. 


HANDLING CHARGE AT UPPER LAKE 
DOCKS IS $1.12 PER TON 


FROM DULUTH TO THE TWIN CITIES 
RAIL FREIGHT $2.02% 


—_—_——S— 


Operators in Canadian Rockies End Meeting 
With Miners and Will Post Lower Scale 


EGOTIATIONS between the Western Mine Operators’ 

Association and the scale committee of District No. 16, 
United Mine Workers of America, broke up abruptly half an 
hour after the commencement of a conference, March 4, be- 
tween the two. No wage agreement could be reached and 
the conference adjourned sine die. R. M. Young, who is 
commissioner for the operators’ association, said the deci- 
sion was final. The scale presented to the mine workers at 
the meeting embodied reductions of from 30 to 50 per cent, 
and this scale will be posted at the mines of the individual 
companies, to become operative on April 1, when the present 
contract shall have expired. 


February Hard-Coal Movement Exceeds That 
Of January by Nearly 400,000 Tons 


HIPMENTS of anthracite during February, as reported 
to the Anthracite Bureau of Information, Philadelphia, 
show a substantial increase over the two preceding winter 
months, for although a shorter month by the calendar, and 


containing two legal holidays—Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
birthdays—the quantity of anthracite shipped amounted to 
5,239,014 gross tons, as compared with 4,848,053 tons in 
January and 4,635,922 in December. More seasonable win- 
ter temperature than obtained during January and the 
making of provision against the possibility of a shortage, 
should a suspension occur on April 1, both contributed to 
the increased activity. 

Shipments by originating carriers were as follows, in 
gross tons: 


February February January 
1922 1921 1922 
Philadelphia and Reading............ 1,160,685 1,170,753 1,052,872 
Lehigh Valley Railroad. .....:..:.... 857,579 1,063,508 766,602 
Central Railroad of New Jersey..... . 537,214 515,551 542,558 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railrosd sy, est eee eee. 755,923 920,788 744,768 
Delaware and Hudson Company...... 670,323 813,191 619,762 
Pennsylvania Railroad.........3..... 402,762 426,350 331,871 
ne: Railroad’ * 09.) area eee ee 492,262 633,706 466,495 
New York, Ontario and Western Ry... . 141,929 153,017 101,779 
Lehigh and New England Railroad..... 220,337 269,237 221,346 
Totals «hese: cobra rele ianks cape eenereee 5,239,014 5,966,101 4,848,053 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL DAUGHERTY has invited Hoover to 
join in an effort to lower retail prices. Why not extend an 
invitation to retailers to participate?—San Antonio Light. 
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Coal Freights to Be Substantially Cut, Is Belief; 


Butler Quotes Hoover for Reduction 


Commission will order a reduction in the freight rates 

on coal. About 300 witnesses appeared during the gen- 
eral rate reduction hearing. Every important industry was 
represented, as were the consumers and the public gen- 
erally. One-sixth of those appearing expressed positive 
convictions that coal rates should be reduced materially. 
Only one of the fifty asking for such a reduction repre- 
sented coal producers. In view of a nation-wide unanimity 
of opinion that coal rates should come down, there is a gen- 
eral belief that the reduction will be a substantial one. 

The importance of the hearing, which has just been con- 
cluded, is indicated by the fact that 8,275 pages of testimony 
were taken down stenographically and typewritten for the 
use of the commission. In addition there were more than 
500 exhibits, many of them quite elaborate. 

In summing up the position of the National Coal Associ- 
ation, Rush Butler, its counsel, among other things, told 
the commission: 

“Difficult as it may be to measure with accuracy the bene- 
ficial result of a reduction in coal rates, the conclusion is 
inescapable that without such reduction, a revival of busi- 
ness and industry in the United States is impossible. That 
all industry is awaiting reduced transportation charges for 
fuel is demonstrated by the testimony of many witnesses 
heard in this proceeding. You have listened to the plea for 
reduced rates on coal presented by the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts, by numerous representatives of the 
iron and steel industry, by representatives of the brick and 
tile industry, by manufacturers of glass, paper and many 
other commodities and by the Board of Railway Commission- 
ers of South Dakota, representing the people of that agri- 
cultural state. From every section of the country comes 
the statement that reduced rates on coal will be more helpful 
than any other reductions that can be made. 


L is a foregone conclusion that the Interstate Commerce 


COAL INDUSTRY DoEs Not TAKE SELFISH POSITION 


“For the reasons heretofore assigned I do not feel in dis- 
cussing this problem on, behalf of coal that that industry 
is assuming a selfish attitude in this proceeding. To a 
greater extent than any other commodity coal is used, both 
directly and indirectly, by the people of this country. If it 
is not used by them directly, for the purpose of light, fuel or 
power, it is necessary to their daily life in the production 
of the food they eat and the clothes they wear. The proposi- 
tion which I wish to advocate to this commission was clearly 
and forcefully stated by Secretary Hoover when he said: 

““Tf I were examining the freight rates I should at once 
say that coal, metals, wood and agricultural and other pro- 
ducer’s goods should be reduced to the bottom before l.c.l. 
or class rates are touched. An economic analysis of 
our industry will show that l.c.l. and class rates are far too 
low compared to the rates on primary commodities.’ 

“Certainly this declaration was not made by the Secretary 
of Commerce as the special representative of or spokesman 
for the coal industry. It is the uncontrovertible declaration 
of a man of high economic authority. Please note that he 
lays emphasis upon the fact not merely that coal rates 
should be reduced, but that they should be reduced ‘to the 
bottom before l.c.l. or class rates are touched.’ That this 
is a studied declaration is not to be doubted. It is the teach- 
ing of experience. And so J urge upon this commission, not 
on behalf of the coal industry but upon behalf of a suffering 
public : (1) That a substantial rate reduction be made; (2) 
that the first rates to be reduced be those apnlicable to the 
movement of coal; (3) that every coal rate in the United 
States be cut not by a mere 5 or 10 per cent but substan- 
tially, ‘to the bottom’; (4) that these rates be cut imme- 
diately to that extent; (5) that this be done whether any 
other rates be reduced. or not. The benefits that will follow 
from such action on your. part will depend upon the depth 
of the cut and how soon it is made. A trifling reduction 


would be of no value and a delayed reduction would be less 
promptly and helpfully effective. 

“It seems to be the consensus of opinion of the citizen- 
ship of this country that it is within your province and 
within your power by the entry of your final order herein 
to afford relief from industrial depression to a degree that 
cannot be equaled by any other one action of man or govern- 
ment. I believe this view is justified.” 


Mine Materials Cost Little Less Now Than 
They Did at War Peak 


ATERIALS and supplies a coal mine uses have not 

shown any sudden drop in cost since the price aviation 
of 1920, according to a study of the subject made by the 
Illinois Coal Operators Association. Whereas these costs 
totaled lle. per ton of coal mined in 1915 and 413c. at the 
height of high prices, they are still exceedingly high, as the 
accompanying table covering some of the items of materials 
and supplies shows. 

In presenting its figures the association calls attention to 
the fact that powder and blacksmithing, both of which might 
seem, at first thought, to be items of small consequence in 
the ultimate cost of coal, manage to find ways to become 
quite formidable among mine costs. 

Although explosives are considered “tools of the trade’ 
which every loader is supposed to provide at his own ex- 
pense, in consideration of the tonnage rate paid him, the 
operators nowadays are compelled to pay part of their cost. 


COMPARATIVE COST OF COAL MINING MATERIALS, 1913-1922 
1913 1920 1922 
War Peak 


Fuel, coal—screenings, per ton. . $0.60 $3.50 $2.50 
*Blectric energy (average) at Mine Board, per 
eee pc UM OA EE Dike ie) ae OF Ge ee ae ie .013 .023 . 024 


Mine Locomotive, 15 tons, each............. 2,700.00 8,400.00 7,000.00 
Mine Locomotive, 8 tons ( IS 155 Caches... 3,160.00 6,053.00 4,902.00 
Chain Breast Machine—19A, each. 1,100.00 2,400.00 2,250.00 
Mining Machine—Sullivan CE-7, each.. 1,750.00 4,000.00 3,750.00 
Steel rails; per ton. , way 25.00 70.00 35.00 
Bar steel, ‘warehouse, per ewt.. are 1.65 4.17 2E5s 
Copper wire; base, per Ib.7.ons wave nes na uhe .14 . 28 . 164 
Copper bonds—00 fig. 8, each. . A RO .26 .473 . 384 
Powder, black 2f, per keg, 25 lbs... ; 1.00 Deke 1.90 
Permissible explosiv es—nitro base, ‘per cwt.. 9.00 16.35 14.35. 
Permissible explosives—ammonia base, per ewt Lhes5 DD ART fe 18.10 
EB caps, no. 6—8-ft., per c. tei, Ra os 3.00 7.70 6.60 
Blasting capa (1917), ‘per M.. Fe as Pee gor 2au5 16.13 12.00 
Crescent fuse (1917), per M............... 5.63 9.37 7.56 
Lumber (pit car) white Oak per wy Fa wer 27.50 55.00 45.00 
Lumber (brattice).. aa 22.50 36.00 27.00 
Timbers—12-ft. white oak bs ars,each......... .50 1.47 faz 
S-fprops, caChan. cee sent SUE 41 s- 
5x6x5} ties, CACHAN: ee .20 .40 Jas 
Lubricants—engine oil, per gal.............. th? . 36 .28 
cylinder oil, per gal............, .28 56 .47 
black oil, per gal... .. aoe . 06 ik EAs 
Pit Cars, ChGhi ha Gar she. oe ahs Sotteion $48.00 $200.00 $135.00 
Pipe (2-in.), per ft.. reece ee es .08 Le ah2 
Supplies—shovels, per ‘doz.. ae. ae B50 15.00 10.75 
drills, each. Se ie 5.50 12.00 10.00 
blasting paper, per ewt.. 350) 11.00 We2D 

Overhead line materials— 
Hangers, each.. AKA oe et .18 .60 ak. 
Clamps, each...... ee RAE BD 45 ee) | 
Sectional switches, ¢ each, tae ; 2275 145 9.00 
Hoisting rope (1}-in.), per ft.. by Hey 215 . 38 . 303 
Track spikes (base), per cwt............ : 1:65 5.40 aeeo 
Cement (portland), per bbl. net. : . 88 Ze] 7 1.82 


*Electric energy purchased pa Tooel power companies has, during and since 
the war period, been advanced upon authority of the State Commission 75 per cent 
and still continues at this high level. 


Hardwood Men May Form New Association 


HE American Hardwood Manufacturers Association, 

in convention at Louisville March 7, according to a 
news story, contemplates disbanding the present organiza- 
tion and forming an institute under which statistical in- 
formation can be legally gathered and distributed in con- 
formity with the recent decision of the Supreme Court. 
The court held that the former method of gathering sta- 
tistics was in violation of the anti-trust law because they 
were made available only to the seller. 
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Supreme Court Dismisses Howat Plea 
Against Kansas Industrial Court 


N a unanimous opinion, delivered by Chief Justice 

Taft, the U. S. Supreme Court, on Monday, March 13, 
dismissed the writs of error sought by Alexander Howat and 
other Kansas coal-mine labor leaders against the constitu- 
tionality of the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations Act. 
In its decision the court said the Kansas Law created an 
administrative board and not a court and that the state 
had power to create such a board, citing the creation by 
Congress of the Interstate Commerce Commission to regu- 
late transportation. 

The union contended that the act seeking to create the 
Court of Industrial Relations was arbitrary, oppressive, un- 
reasonable and unjust discrimination, in violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment; that it was a penal statute that 
was vague, indefinite and uncertain and an unlawful 
restraint on commerce; that it commingled the function of 
the three great departments of the government; that it 
contravened the Clayton Act and the Lever Act; that it 
empowered the Court of Industrial Relations to fix wages, 
hours and working conditions, take over and operate in- 
dustries, and generally to install a system of state socialism, 
all in violation of due process. 
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The sections of the act which were held to be void are 
so intermingled with other sections, the union alleged, as 
to cause the whole act to fall. 


Blames Operators for High Coal Prices; 
Urges Federal Collation of Cost Data 


N a speech in the House of Representatives on March 7 

Representative Walter H. Newton, of Minnesota, at- 
tacked coal operators, both bituminous and anthracite, for 
maintaining high coal prices. He produced tables showing the 
income of coal companies from 1912 to 1919, prepared by the 
Federal Trade Commission and W. Jett Lauck. He advo- 
cated that authority be conferred upon a government agency 
to collect current information as to cost of production in the 
coal industry, and criticized the coal industry for instituting 
court suits to prevent the Federal Trade Commission from 
gathering such data. 





SoME MINER.—Rastus: Hello, Sam. Working? 
Sambo: Sure; ah’s a miner now. 

Rastus: Coal miner? 

Sambo: No, man; ah’s a kalso-miner. 





Mine Fatalities in January Were Fewer in 
Number and Ratio to Output 


CCIDENTS at coal mines during January caused the loss 

of 146 lives, according to reports by the U. S. Bureau 

of Mines. During the same month in 1921 there were 197 
fatalities. The decrease of 51 fatalities represents about 26 
per cent. Based upon an estimated production of 43,955,000 
net tons of coal in January, 1922, the fatal-accident rate 
was 3.32 per million tons mined, as compared with 4.13 for 
January, 1921, when the output of coal was 47,680,000 tons. 


During the years 1913-21 the month of January has shown 
an average of 50,484,000 tons of coal mined and a loss of 
202 lives. The average fatality rate for the nine-year period 
was 4.01 per million tons mined, which is considerably higher 
than the rate for January, 1922. 

Comparing the accident record for January, 1922, with 
that for January a year ago, there was a reduction of 13 
fatalities in West Virginia, 8 in Kentucky, 7 in the bitu- 
minous mines of Pennsylvania, 4 in Wyoming, 3 in Indiana, 
and 3 in Iowa. Alabama showed an increase of 5 fatalities 
and Ohio an increase of two. A reduction of 7 is noted in 
the number killed at the anthracite mines in Pennsylvania. 


COAL-MINE FATALITIES DURING JANUARY, 1922, BY CAUSES AND STATES 
(Compiled by Bureau of Mines and Published by Coal Age) 





Underground 





Total by 


Shaft 
States 


Surface 





State 


Mine cars and loco- 

Gas explosions and 
burning gas. 

Coal-dust explosions 
(including gas and 
dust combined). 


Falls of face or 
motives. 


pillar coal. 
Explosives. 
Suffocation from 

mine gases. 
Electricity. 
Animals. 


| Falls of roof (coal, 
rock , ete.). 


Mining machines. 





Mine fires (burned, 
suffocated, ete.) . 
Objects falling down 
shafts or slopes, 
Cage, skip, or bucket. 
Mine cars and mine 
Boiler explosions or 
bursting steam pipes. 


Falling down shafts 
locomotives. 


Other causes. 
or slopes. 
locomotives. 


Total. 
Other causes. 


Total. 
Electricity. 


| Machinery. 


1922 |1921 





| Railway cars and 
| Other causes. 


| Total 
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In California, Idaho, Nevada, Georgia, North Carolina and Oregon there were no fatalities in 1921. 


obtained from operators at close of year. 


These states have no coal-mine inspectors. Reports are 
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Farrington Slow to Accept Illinois Operators’ Bid to 


State Wage Parley; Deadlock Still Holds 


By E. W. DAVIDSON 


the coal-mine labor situation in the West. Frank Far- 

rington, Illinois district president of the United Mine 
Workers, urged by the operators either to accept or reject 
at once their invitation to a wage conference, replied at the 
end of the week that his answer would be forthcoming after 
his state executive board meeting, on the 15th. This delays 
possible action for a separate state wage agreement, so that 
it now seems physically impossible for such an agreement 
to be made in Illinois in time to avert a general strike 
April 1. 

It is common opinion among Chicago coal men that Far- 
rington has no intention of meeting the Illinois operators 
until after a strike has been called. By that delay he would 
ostensibly be staying in the International union ranks. He 
has already used the operators’ invitation to enable him to 
take a verbal crack at his dear enemy President Lewis of the 
International, and there is a feeling that he will somehow 
manage to use it adroitly to embarrass Mr. Lewis further. 
Then, after the strike has been called, he is expected to get 
right down to the business of winning as good a separate 
settlement with the Illinois operators as possible. 

Early in the week Farrington lived up to expectations in 
the answer he wired to President Lewis’ telegram which had 
“advised” that Illinois miners not undertake negotiations 
for a separate settlement. It seems that Lewis’ “advice” 
was just what Farrington hoped for. It gave Farrington 
the chance for this come-back, in which he termed Lewis’ 
“advice” as “presumptuous and impertinent’: 


We regard the release of your telegram to the press as a plain 
attempt to put the Illinois mine workers in a false position before 
the mine workers of the country. 

We do not intend to drift into a strike merely for the purpose 
of allowing some of us to get our pictures in the movies, in the 
face of the fact that a meeting with the Illinois operators may 
bring about a satisfactory agreement and one that will save our 
membership from a demoralizing and disastrous strike. 

The action of the international board is presumptuous, because 
that body has presumed to function on a matter that comes clearly 
within the province of the policy committee created by our recent 
international convention. 

The trouble is that President Lewis and the International execu- 
tive board have failed to differentiate between negotiations for 
an agreement and concluding an agreement. Under the thirty- 
second section of our state contract we are obliged to enter nego- 
tiations, but we are not obliged to conclude an agreement and we 
have not asked for authority to do so, and we have not even 
implied that we intend to do so. 


The Illinois operators waited the rest of the week for Far- 
rington to reply to their invitation, which had tossed this 
new bone of contention between Lewis and the Illinois king 
of coal labor. On Friday they wired to Farrington, urging 
an immediate reply, thus: 


Illinois operators again call your attention to the fact that they 
would like to secure the adjustment of a new contract with the 
miners if it is at all possible before the expiration of the present 
agreement. ; 

For almost three months now—to be exact, since Dec. 17—we 
have done everything possible to get negotiations under way. We 
have met fully and completely every contract requirement to secure 
conference, but continue to be absolutely denied any opportunity 
to discuss the subject of wages with the representatives of our 
employees. f 3 

We do not propose to be held at fault if there is a strike or 
cessation of work at Illinois mines after April, nor to lend our 
assistance in the slightest degree to others that may contemplate 
the enforcement of such a policy. 4 

As a matter of fact we are not concerned with the internecine 
difficulties of your International union organization, which so far 
as Illinois is concerned has not justified itself by seeking to compel 
our continuing acquiescence in its present policy, after we have 
fairly secured the right to negotiate in our own state, having 
twice promptly consented to join in a four-state committee meet- 
Sd to consider the possibility of arranging for a larger conference 
body. 

In previous years we have always been granted the right to 
elect where and how we would negotiate. No state participating in 
these joint conferences during the past score or more years has 
ever sought to compel others to join them. ‘Participation has 
always been voluntary. 

The really serious part of getting a new scale and working 
agreement should not be in getting started but rather in reaching 
an understanding of just how we can meet the competition of coal 
originating at mines where they have no unions and where the 
Beemer’ are not confronted with difficulties such as are herein 
recited. 

Under these circumstances and in view of the now apparent 
certainty that the proposed four-state committee meeting which 
continues to be demanded will, if and when held, yield nothing 


F tee cos of the past week have hot materially changed 


in the way of securing a subsequent four-state conference, why 
should we not proceed with negotiations here in Illinois? 

Ten days ago we asked for a meeting with you and the Illinois 
executive board and suggested Chicago, March 8, as a place and 
time of meeting. This suggested date has come and gone and 
we have no reply from you whatever. We insist upon your im- 
mediate acceptance or rejection of our proposition. 


This brought Mr. Farrington’s reply that the decision 
would be made at the state executive board meeting, on 
the 15th. 

The view in Chicago is that labor is still counting heavily 
on the government succeeding in getting miners and oper- 
ators together in spite of the reported refusal of the Penn- 
sylvania operators to attend such a conference. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine such a conference would result in anything 
but a new statement of their cases by both sides, but the 
belief is that labor hopes to manipulate the conference so 
that something resembling the old government coal commis- 
sion can be established. From such a board labor would 
fondly hope to get a far better wage decision than could pos- 
sibly be gotten by states. 

The Illinois operators, who consistently offered to meet 
labor in the four-state group until President Lewis, getting 
only “Noes” from Eastern operators, called off one proposed 
conference after another, now take the position that a four- 
state conference would be of no avail because “Mr. Lewis 
and his executive associates are not in position to complete 
a wage agreement and scale at the present time. They have 
no latitude in which to do so and can only present the de- 
mands adopted at the recent miners’ convention. If the 
miners’ referendum now being taken shall so authorize, there 
would be no other procedure for Mr. Lewis to follow, if these 
demands are denied by the operators, than to declare a strike 
by his entire membership. Of what avail,” concludes the 
Illinois producers’ statement, “is a joint four-state confer- 
ence under such circumstances? And why the arbitrary 
denial of separate state negotiations?” 

There still is no indication that Indiana is getting ready 
to follow Illinois. John Hessler, president of District 11 of 
the miners, declared the Indiana miners would not bolt the 
convention program. There was no suggestion of a proposal 
from the Indiana operators. 

The miners’ union tried to make it plain that the confer- 
ence last week between the Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas- 
Oklahoma districts of the mine organization with South- 
western operators was held only to enable the miners to 
formally present the convention demands and that no defec- 
tion in union ranks was developing there. 


Pittsburgh and Ohio Operators 


Reiterate Their Position 


Efforts of Secretary Davis to Arrange Interstate 
Meeting with Mine Workers Does Not 
Change Attitude of Producers 


ECRETARY DAVIS’ effort on March 9 to induce the op- 

erators of the Central Competitive Field as a group to 
meet the United Mine Workers brought forth replies from 
the operators but did not change the position of any of 
them. It went further, indeed, for it drew the fire of 
the central Pennsylvania operators, the most important 
of the “outlying” fields. 

Pittsburgh on March 9 summed up its position in these 
words: “Our decision has been reached. We will deal 
with our own men in western Pennsylvania, union or non- 
union, on a working agreement, with the exception of the 
check-off, but we will not be a party to a scale for Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. Our position is irrevocable.” In 
explanation of this position the Pittsburgh operators point 
out that in their opinion the practice of central field wage 
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determination, used as it is for the county as a whole, is 
economically unsound. .The miners insist upon it because 
it helps maintain a control of miners’ wages in both the 
United States and Canada. The producers further state 
that: “The aim of the miners is to force a non-competitive 
coal market so that wages may be maintained at an un- 
usually high level.” 

Eastern Ohio operators renewed their willingness to join 
a central field negotiation, providing all fields come in. 
Illinois has repeatedly so stated her position and, of course, 
Indiana would adopt the same course. 

Southern Ohio, from the start, has been willing to meet 
the miners locally but not as a part of an interstate negotia- 
tion. The letter of W. D. McKinney, secretary of the 
Southern Ohio Coal Exchange, to Secretary Davis dated 
Columbus, March 11, states the case of operators in that 
field fully, as follows: 

“The operators of southern Ohio cannot participate in 
wage conferences with operators and miners of other states, 
but they will meet with the representatives of the mine 
workers of this district at any time to discuss a wage 
‘scale and working conditions that are fair to the miners 
and operators of southern Ohio and that are in accord 
with public welfare and demands and sound policy. The 
economic and competitive conditions in southern Ohio are 
‘In no way identical with the other districts with which 
they are asked to participate and neither the miners nor 
operators of southern Ohio could justify any agreement 
that may be arrived at in such a joint interstate meeting 
as suggested. 

“The demands of the United Mine Workers are practi- 
cally the same as those which have been presented to and 
rejected by every interstate conference which has been 
held in the last three years—at Buffalo, Oct. 21919 at 
Philadelphia, Oct. 9, 1919; at Washington, Oct. 21, 1919, 
in conference called by Secretary of Labor Wilson at the 
request of President Wilson, followed by the strike of the 
miners in violation of the then existing agreement. These 
demands were also rejected by the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission, and on March 31, 1920, a new agreement was made, 
based on the finding of that commission, to cover the 
period of two years ending March 31, 1922. In August, 
1920, four months after that agreement had been made, 
the United Mine Workers asked for an interstate confer- 
ence, which was convened at Cleveland, Aug. 13, 1920, at 
which conference the miners demanded an increase of $2 
per day for day work and an increase of 10c. a ton for 
mining, also modification of other basic provisions of the 
contract. After a five-day conference the miners and opera- 
tors could not agree and the whole matter under considera- 
tion was referred to the various districts for their action, 
thereby disrupting the four-state agreement. 


REJECTION OF MINERS’ DEMANDS DISRUPTS AGREEMENT 


“The rejection of the miners’ demands by the interstate 
conference at Cleveland in August, 1920, now renewed, dis- 
rupted the interstate movement and at that time was so 
considered by the United Mine Workers themselves. 

“The Ohio operators met with the Ohio miners in Co- 
lumbus on Aug. 28, 1920, at which meeting the miners’ 
representatives informed the operators that unless an in- 
crease of $1.50 per day in the day wage scale was granted 
the operators would have to assume the responsibility for 
the closing of the mines. This was followed by a district 
agreement making an advance of $1.50 per day for day 
workers. The same process was followed by other states. 
Thus the present wage scale, the continuation of which 
is demanded by the United Mine Workers, is, in so far as 
the day wage scale is concerned, based on a district agree- 
ment and not on a interstate agreement. 

“The present demands have been rejected by every 
tribunal to which they have been presented. On the other 
hand, the United Mine Workers have violated every agree- 
ment made by them since April, 1916, and we cannot 
consistently attend any further conferences with the 
representatives of an organization that has so thoroughly 
demonstrated its inability and unwillingness to keep its 
four-state contracts. 
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“You understand, of course, that the method of arriving 
at wage scales by interstate agreement has been challenged 
in the federal courts as a violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. 

“In conclusion, permit us to repeat our assurance that 
the operators of southern Ohio will be glad to confer with 
the representatives of their employees at any time to 
discuss a wage scale. and working conditions, with the 
understanding that it will not include the check-off.” 

The scale committee of the Northern West Virginia Coal 
Operators’ Association and C. F. Keeney, president of Dis- 
trict No. 17, United Mine Workers of America, will begin 
negotiations in Baltimore March 25 for a new wage scale 
for the northern West Virginia field. This was agreed to 
at a meeting in Baltimore Monday, March 13, between the 
committee and Mr. Keeney. 

The members of the scale committee assembled in Balti- 
more Monday expecting to begin wage negotiations with 
Mr. Keeney, who, the operators said, had accepted their 
invitation to confer with them. Mr. Keeney told the com- 
mittee that he first wanted to have the question discussed 
at his union convention at Charleston, W. Va., on March 21. 
He suggested a conference with the committee on the 25th, 
to which the operators agreed. 

Union miners of the Pittsburgh bituminous coal field were 
invited on March 13, by the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ 
Association, to meet with it on March 20, to “negotiate 
a wage scale for the mines in the Pittsburgh district.” 


Central Pennsylvania Operators 
Oppose Interstate Settlement 


As Chief Competitors Are Non-Union Fields, They 
Hold That Rates Paid There Should 
Be Basis of Scale 


CTING through the Central Coal Association central 

Pennsylvania operators on March 10 wrote Secretary 
Davis opposing the principle of an interstate wage settle- 
ment to which they are not party but by which they are 
bound. Pointing out that the central Pennsylvania field pro- 
duces in excess of 10 per cent of the total soft coal output 
in the United States, G. Webb Shillingford, president of the 
association, said that these interstate conferences have in the 
past been the means of setting up a monopoly of union labor 
regardless of competitive conditions. All the great fields in 
the East and competitive with central Pennsylvania, he 
pointed out, are now non-union, and it is upon the rates in 
those fields, not the Central Competitive Field, that central 
Pennsylvania mine wages must be based. 

Mr. Shillingford says: 

“The present policy of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica prohibits any agreement being reached in the outlying 
districts until an agreement has been consummated in the 
Central Competitive Field. This means that the miners of 
central Pennsylvania will be ordered to suspend work on 
April 1 without having had the authority to negotiate a new 
wage scale. 

“The 'Central Coal ‘Association has repeatedly requested the 
officials of the United Mine Workers of America of this dis- 
trict to meet them and discuss a revision of wages to meet 
economic conditions, but in each instance this request has 
been refused, such refusal having been directed by the na- 
tional president of the United Mine Workers of America. 
However, the members of the Central Coal Association still 
stand ready to meet the representatives of their employees, 
whether union or non-union, in order to negotiate a new 
schedule of wages and rules to take the place of the one 
expiring on March 31, 1922. 

“We respectfully urge the administration to carefully 
consider in its very proper attempt to avoid a strike that 
it does not further complicate the situation and handicap 
the efforts of responsible operators who are endeavoring to 
get themselves in a position where they can treat with their 
employees in fairness and serve the public properly.” 
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Only Temporaryj Advantage to Producers Seen in Local 
Wage Adjustments; Reserve Stocks Now a Menace 


By PAUL WooTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


petitive Field are worried over the prospects of an 

agreement in Illinois may be judged from the communi- 
cations which are reaching Washington. In their desire to 
avoid a national agreement some operators apparently have 
lost sight of some of the disadvantages which will come to 
them if local settlements be made. While there is no ques- 
tion that better bargains can be driven in local settle- 
ments, attention is called to the fact that the operators 
have much to lose in any break in the solidarity among 
operators in union territory. The fact that the operators in 
the Central Competitive Field have been able to act as a 
unit has stabilized the situation and tended toward definite- 
ness in costs. If they surrender the idea of fixing wages in 
the Central Competitive Field and then adjusting other scales 
to agree with it, another step will be taken in the progress 
of the disintegration which is going on—a trend so clearly 
indicated when F. S. Peabody withdrew from the National 
Coal Association. 

There are other evidences that the whole bituminous in- 
dustry is engendering a Balkan-like spirit. Everyone seems 
to be out to get everyone else. This trend is not confined 
to the Central Competitive Field. Other union groups are 
fighting among themselves. There is an inclination toward 
new alliances and new groupings, such as the announcement 
of the trans-Mississippi states that they would deal with 
their own miners without waiting to see what the Central 
Competitive Field will do. Many think that this is showing 
lack of reflection. If independent agreements are made in 
advance, the question is being asked how they will be able 
to bring their costs into adjustment with the Central Com- 
petitive Field when things jolt down to normal again. 
There is an increasing realization that there are arguments 
to support John L. Lewis’ position that economic problems 
are nation-wide. 


ANY AGREEMENT IN ILLINOIS MAy Not BE PERMANENT 


If the Illinois operators enter into an agreement with 
their miners, it is fully expected that it will not be a per- 
manent or binding agreement. It seems apparent that state 
agreements will have to be temporary, so as to permit of 
readjustments after the action of competitors is known. 
There also is the freight rate reduction to be considered. 
When this item of cost comes down, competitive relation- 
ships will be changed again. It is pointed out that a sizable 
cut in freight rates at this time would have a far-reaching 
effect in the Central Competitive states. High freight rates 
have the effect of a protective tariff. They sequester most 
of the nearby market for the local producers. There is no 
doubt that the relatively favorable working time in Illinois 
has been a direct result of the high freight rates. 

While there is a general feeling in administration circles 
and among coal specialists in Washington that an agree- 
ment in the anthracite fields is not at all improbable, it 
can be said that there is no single individual whose business 
it is to follow the coal situation who expects to see a strike 
avoided in the bituminous industry. While it was necessary 
to accumulate large stocks to prevent the union from win- 
ning the strike, those very stocks constitute a menace in 
that their owners want to use them up with the least pos- 
sible loss. As a result there is many a consumer who is 
hoping the strike will materialize. 

Most of the operators are welcoming the “showdown.” 
The miners have little to lose and their leaders know that 
the strike is a necessary step before the rank and file in the 
union develops a psychology sufficiently plastic to consider 
the question rationally. In this connection, however, it can 
be said that if the strike is avoided, activity in the bituminous 
industry will drop to new low levels. 


Tet operators in other parts of the Central Com- 


On March 9 Secretary of Labor Davis made the first official 
public announcement that he was seeking to persuade 
the operators and miners in the Central Competitive Field 
to confer on a new wage agreement prior to the expiration 
of the present contract. 

The Secretary’s announcement follows: 

“Secretary of Labor Davis is in direct communication 
with representatives of the coal operators of the Central 
Competitive states—Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania. It is his earnest desire that both the miners 
and operators carry out the spirit and intent of the resolu- 
tion adopted at the New York conference of March, 1920, 
which provided for a preliminary conference to meet prior 
to April 1, 1922. to arrange a time and place for a meeting 
to take up and consider the making of a new agreement. 

“The Secretary’s action is heartily approved by President 
Harding. None of the government officials in touch with the 
threatened coal situation can see any objections to a council 
table gathering of those directly interested in the bituminous 
coal industry, and particularly in the present situation, 
when it is a part of the last agreement and in line with long- 
time practice in the coal industry. 

““Joint meetings such as that of the anthracite operators 
and miners called for New York City, March 15, give to each 
side an opportunity to go into every phase of the disputed 
factors, and can only result in better understanding. The 
course suggested by Secretary Davis is only an expression 
of the earnest conviction of the public, as is evidenced by 
scores of editorials in the leading newspapers of the country, 
that until such meeting is held in accordance with a previous 
understanding the two sides to the coal situation have not 
discharged the obligations resting upon them. 

“The government has no desire to interfere unduly, but, 
having not only the interests of the employers and employees 
in mind, it also has a duty to safeguard the interests of the 
people, who will be seriously affected by the suspension of 
coal mining. 

“Secretary Davis cannot see why, in the interests of com- 
mon sense, the two sides to the coal controversy cannot get 
together, adjust their differences, and save the country from 
the costly results of a strike.” 


Not MucH IMPORTANCE ATTACHED TO DAVIS’ EFFORTS 


Little significance seems to be attached to the activities 
of the Secretary of Labor. It is recognized that he is do- 
ing just what he is expected to do under such circum- 
stances, but the situation is such that nothing definite may 
be expected from a national conference at this time. It is 
widely believed, however, that Mr. Lewis will leave no stone 
unturned to influence intervention on the part of the ad- 
ministration. . 

A mild intimation was given in official circles in Wash- 
ington Saturday, March 11, that the government might 
invoke a court mandamus to compel the bituminous coal 
operators to confer on the wage agreement in advance of 
its expiration, March 31. It was said that, the 1920 wage 
agreement having been negotiated by a Presidential com- 
mission, it was regarded in the light of a government docu- 
ment subject to enforcement in the courts. While it was 
felt that the operators and miners in the various fields 
might get together it was intimated that if they should 
fail within a reasonable time before March 31, the govern- 
ment through a mandamus in a federal court might compel 
the operators to meet with the unions. 

Union mine leaders have given out word to the effect that 
the miners. as a body will not strike but will suspend work, 
so as to avoid the possibility of the government seeking an 
injunction against them, which procedure was taken in the 
1919 strike. 
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Weekly Review 


THE date set for the suspension of mining ap- 


S 
A proaches it is apparent that heavy reserves have 
been accumulated by railroads and the larger 
buyers. 
ing, consequently little uneasiness is being shown by the 


The volume of non-union offerings is increas- 


rank and file of steam consumers. Some open-shop 
mines are offering to make contracts on the basis of 
present price levels. The buyer shows very little inter- 
est in this, as so many considerations will enter into 
the matter this spring, but the availability of non-union 
tonnage is reassuring evidence to him that coal can be 
obtained when needed. 


INTEREST IN MARKET ACTIVE; BUYERS CAUTIOUS 


An active interest in the market is, of course, still 
being shown by coal users, but buying is proceeding 
so cautiously that the strike possibility has lost much 
of its influence as a market factor. Those who desired 
reserves as a protection have succeeded in putting aside 
what coal they want. This precludes any strength to 
spot prices and where quotations have been boosted the 
order generally falls through, for there is plenty of coal 
to be had and competition is too keen to sustain any 
upward price trend. Coal Age Index of current prices 
stands at 178 on March 13, as compared with 179 on 
March 6. 

The saturation point is fast being approached, on the 
basis of present industrial requirements. Real encour- 
agement is felt, however, in the slow but steady improve- 
ment in consumptive needs. Iron, steel and allied trades 
form the backbone of our industrial structure and their 
larger operations give promise of heavier coal orders. 
The recent strength in agricultural markets indicates 
better purchasing power on the part of farmers and 
presages more stocking activity in domestic coal this 
summer. 

Anthracite producers are running on a close margin 
of domestic orders. The household consumers’ stocking 


program does not extend beyond actual needs for the 
balance of the season because of the hope of lower 
delivered costs on next winter’s coal. Only a few retail- 
ers are preparing for heavy yard supplies, the majority 
now seeking to cover needs to May 1 only. Steam coals 
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are not so active, as consumers’ bins have been well 
filled lately. There are heavy stocks of buckwheat 
No. 1 at the mines. 

The spot coke market has easily held its own. Pro- 
duction is still curtailed, although demand has improved. 
In the Connellsville region inquiries on second-quarter 
contracts have appeared and quotations on this business 


are stronger. 
BITUMINOUS 


The upward trend of production continued during the 
week ended March 4. The output reached 10,536,000 net 
tons, 162,000 tons in excess of the figure for the preceding 
week, but still some 2,600,000 tons short of the peak reached 
just before the mine strike of 1919 and 500,000 tons less 
than last October, when a railroad strike threatened to 
tie up transportation. Loading records for the early part 
of last week indicated a further increase in production. 

The output has gained steadily since the first of the 
year. With the exception of the boom years 1916-1918, 
February production of 40,951,000 tons was greater than 
in any year before or since. This favorable showing is, 
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of course, due principally to strike safeguards taken by 
consumers. It is estimated that another 10,000,000 tons 
of coal would be required to raise stock piles to the level 
reached at the close of the war. 

February Tidewater dumpings increased 300,000 tons, 
as compared with the January figure. New England ac- 
counted for nearly one-half of the increase, although 
bunkers and exports also gained. 


TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF 
FEBRUARY, 1922 
(In thousands of net tons) 


New Phila- Hampton Charles- Total Total 
Destination York delphia Baltimore Roads ton Feb, Jan. 
Coastwise to New 
England....... 9 21 7 840 1,017 879 
Pixports...<..5 50 ce 27 12 138 14 191] 141 
Bunker S25 31 31 176 3 492 456 
Inside capes...... ... 180 94 18 292 270 
Other tonnage.... 574 1 3 55 633 579 
Feb. Total..... 914 260 207 1,227 17° 2,025 6 eee 
Jan. Total..... 798 246 217 1,049 13 ee SS Wis 


Hampton Roads dumpings were 346,553 net tons during 
the week ended March 9, as compared with 416,363 tons 
in the previous week. The coastwise movement to New 
England has been heavy, as shippers are pushing their coal 
in that section. New England markets, however, are 
nearly saturated, as shown by the increasing difficulty found 
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lowered. Coastwise freights show a softening tendency, 
as bottoms are in oversupply. 

All-rail shipments to New England declined to 3,868 
cars during the week ended March 4, from 4,151 in the 
preceding week. The Southern coals dominate at all competi- 
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tive points in this territory and central Pennsylvania pro- 
ducers must provide for lower costs to regain their footing 
in these markets. 

Chicago and Middle Western markets are draggy and 








in making sales, despite the fact that prices have been the stocking program has about spent its force. In the 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 
Market Feb. 13 Feb.27 Mar.6 Mar. 13, Market Meee 13° Feb. ¥23 Mar. 6 Mar. 13 

Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ Quoted 1922 “4922 “1922 1922+ 
Pocahontas lump. . .- Columbus.... $3.35 $3.25 $3.20 $3.00@$3.85 Hocking screenings....... Columbus:..5) 1235) *¥1250) 01.45 a 40@ $1. oe 
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Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... 2oesy <2s413..9 2:00° 2756 @rer00 
Base pend lump. .....-.% “. Gineionet a tke 3: FI i i 35 ne i 25 Midwest 

ocahontas mine run..... incinnati... 1. : ; : “TM lump... .02: Chicago..... 3.65 3.25 25 z 
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ambria mine Daag OBtON......- ° . s . Ye. ‘entral mine run..... icago : 3 2.25@ 2.50 
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Pool | (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia. 3.05 3.05 3.05 2.85@ 3.25 Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.35@ 2.650 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore... 2.60 2.70 2.70 2.65 Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago. .... 1.90 2.00 2.15 2:00@ 2.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2:45 2:40 2.50 2.20@ 2.65 Ind’ 5th Vein lump....... Chicago. .... 2.80 2.90 2.80 2.65@ 3.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.20@ 2.65 Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago. .... D252 25, Peo ot 2. 15@).-2. 50 
Re. iow oP rer Vol}. Paley z Ht at a ah ras eae Ind. Epa gcreenings... oe tt beat Sa 1.75 1.65 1.50@ 1.75 

‘00 t. Low Vo ew York:>. (2. : ; : -15 Standard lump........... 3 i ; ; : : ) 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia: 2:10 2.10 2:10 1:95@ 2.20 Standard mine run... ree Oth Wie let ee ae 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 2.05 2.10 2.15 2.10@ 2.15 §tandard sereenings...... St. Louis... 1.05 1.10 1.10 1.10@ 1.25 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.75 1.75. 1.75 1.60@ 1.85 West. Ky. lump..>....... Louisville.... 2.55 2.65 2.45 2.35@ 2°60 
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4 South and Southwest 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... New York... 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.50@ 1.65 fey 
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Kanawha lump.......... Columbusic.. 2,65.) 2.551 2.50 | 2025@) 2.75 y. screenings oulsville : : : 1.25@ 1.40 
Kanawha mine run Columbus 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 §.E.Ky.lump...... - Cincinnati... 2.65 2.35 2.25 2.25@ 2.75 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus... 1.35 1.40 1.30 1.30@ 2.45 8-5. Ky. minerun....... Cincinnati... 1.65 1.75 1:40 7:30@ 1:40 
: oie a, Cine: ; : . E. Ky. screenings . Cincinnati... : : : .25@ 1.35 

W. Va. Splint lump...... Cimcinnat. 2°65 2:25 2.25 2.25@ 2.75 8.5. K C: ti pO Pld 1.20. 2.2 

‘Va. aslump........ Cincinnatl 2.00 1.85 2.00 2.00@ 2.25 Kansas lump........ .. Kansas City.. 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.0 
W. Va. mine run......... Cincinnati. i 1s 6 1.40 1.35 1.35@ 1.40 Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
W. Va. ecreenings...-.... Cincinnati... 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.25@ 1.35 Kansas screenings Kansas City.. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Hocking Jory se). -ib'9 22 si Columbus.... 2.75 2.55 2.65 2.50@ 2.70 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.75@ 2.00 tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ¢ialsca. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 














Market Freight Feb. 27, 1922 March 6, 1922 ——March 13, 1922; 

Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
Broken......... eee. New York..... $2 Gr So” oe ae S77ROOST 75,06, ccaccseness. NIN CNY Gy b ladies bee ven $7.60@$7.75 
Broken...... watleeee . Philadelphia...... 2.66 $7.00@$7.50 7.75@ 7.85 $7. 00@ $7.50 7.75@ 7.85 $7.00@$7.50 7.75@ 7.85 
BOR S iss tiabicih'v le 6% «5% - New York..... oe 2.61 7.25@. 7.75 7.60@ 7.7 7 5a 7-50 7h wee 7.25 7.35@ 7 7,.60@ 7.75 
Le ee erode sie Philadelphia... 2.66 7.15@ 7.75 SHE: 7.15@ 7.75 7.15@ 7.75 7.75 
GOT cat cre ene sss .0 Chicago......... 5.63 7.50% 7.40* 7.50* 6. 950 7 40* 7.50* 6.95@7.40* 
Stove... ean New York....... 2.61 7.75@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 
Stove........ Philadelphia.. 2.66 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.73@ 8.15 8,050 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 
RCOWG c's akpiede ac ses soago™. then at 5.63 7.29% 7.60* 7.75* 20@ 7. ne: 7.75* 7.20@7.60* 
Resta. s.cs.cadee +s New York... .... 2.61 7.85@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.10 7,3 90@ eo 7.80@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 
RUOBtMUC ise) cue sicr cis Philadelphia... 2.66 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 8. 020 8 35 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 
hestnut icc a... +s Chicago........- 5.63 7.75* 7.60* 7.75* 7.20@ 7.60* 7.75* 7.20@7.60* 
BAO Ate cha: o:arure ty) yecue New York... 2.47 5.00@ 5.25 5.75@ 6.45 4.50@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.45 4.50@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.45 
OS eee ephisiee Philadelphia. Kewatn 2.38 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6,25 4.75@ 5.00 i 15@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 
5s Aes ee NIGKEG ce eas es 5.63 6. 10* 6. 10* 6.00* 08. S: 10* 6.00* 5.60@6. 10* 
Buckwheat No. !..... New York....... 2.47 3.00@ 3.50 3.50 3.00@ 3.50 3.00@ 3.50 3.50 
Buckwheat No. 1..... Philadelphia...... 2.38 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 3" 20 2.75@ 8.25 3.50 
er bebdss: New York....... 2.47 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.60 2.50 2.00@ 2.60 2.50 
i See 5 Philadelphia... .. 2.38 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 
Barley New York....... 2.47 1.50@ 1.75 Le a 1.40@ 1.60 i - 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 
IBTIOY =. nie w cret cee ae Philadelphia...... 2.38 1.50@ 1.75 1.50@ 1.75 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 
Bisdseye. cccce uss ccs. New York....... 2.47 1.60@ 1.90 2 a BS 50 1.65@ 1.75 2.006 5.50 1.65@ 1.75 2.00@ 2.50 


*Net tons, f.o.b. mines. tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ttalics. 
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Coal Age Index 178, Week of March 13, 1922. Average spot price 
for same period, $2.16. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in accord- 
ance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with respect to the 
tonnage of each normally produced. The.average thus obtained 
was compared with the average for the twelve months ended 
June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report on 
“Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,” published by the Geological 
Survey and the War Industries Board. ‘The result is a series 
of index numbers, plotted in the above diagram. 


Northwest a belated buying movement has started, as 
some consumers fear that a prolonged tie-up would deplete 
dock stocks. Eastern Inland and Cincinnati Gateway 
points show less buying activity. Stocks have increased 
materially of late and the heavy volume of non-union 
receipts is reassuring those who are not in position to 
further safeguard their fuel supplies. Throughout the 
country the most active buyers at present are the railroads 
and public utilities. 


COAL AGE 
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How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Percentages of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by fields, as: re- 
ported by the U. 8. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly Report 


Six Months Jan. |, to Week 

July to Dec. Feb. 25, 1922, Ended 

Non-Union 1921 Inclusive Feb. 25 
Alabama. 9. ca uate Sete ae 63.5 60.5 62.0 
Somerset... SEG ee te eee BS) a) 74.0 83.7 
Panhandle.“ Ww.. Vass. 2808. set .. eeeee S5es 46.7 Sy ey 
Westmoreland..2:.5. 2th eee eeeee 54.9 56.6 65.4 
Virginias s/c. CRM ne) ae ee eee 54.8 55.8 70.7 
Harlanes:, toeeh esc a ee 53:3 54.5 57.8 
Hazards eee Goeionk pte ont eae bY IR 61.3 62.7 
Pooshontds: 2a ee ee ee eee 49.8 58.7 67.2 
Tug River? cies. enna a eee 48.1 60.5 73.8 
Logan's ..\i.. aia sages ee eae 47.6 Bynes, 68.3 
Cumberland-Piedmont.........,..... 46.6 48.1 BY ie) 
Winding’ G alist eee es 45.7 61.2 16.3 
Kenova-Lbackers 26 eeeeneeee on 38.2 51.1 61.6 
NH Kentucky sen semis ite ote eee 32.9 42.8 49.5 
New ‘River*¥*5ec) 1k eee eee ee 24.3 29.0 36.9 

Union 

Oklahoma=4s45 cen ok ee ae 63.9 58.7 60.7 
LOWS si ee eee ee OE Be oe 57.4 (Biel 81.2 
Ohio, eastern 52.6 44.4 48.4 
Miassouriites ie otes Chee at aot 50.7 61.8 61.0 
hin ois: : Sai Re Pde Roe a ae oe cena 44.8 Bill a3, 56.1 
KANSAS. cote see oie. Ra hana trees See 42.0 49.2 56.4 
Indianat!: (2 iA ee. Ja Ce eee 41.4 51.0 65.1 
Aashitsleyiy 4M A ACY, Bee See pace 41.2 36.7 41.0 
Central Pennsylvania... .-5..950..+ poe 39.1 47.6 55s 
Pairmonter «cee eo Se Deter eee 55/3 48.5 36.9 
Western Kentucky; .ceeciciee ae 32.5 34.3 38.1 
Pitteburghits. eee. ee ere 30.4 PMLA oH | 
Kanawha... De ersa: ct be nee ek aed 26.0 13.8 19.8 
Ohio“southeric a aceke oe ee eee. 22.9 23:9 27.8 


*Rail and river mines combined. 
+Rail mines. wes 
**Union in 1921, non-union in 1922. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal rose to 1,913,000 net tons during 
the week ended March 4, according to the Geological Survey. 
This was 212,000 tons in excess of the preceding week’s 
output and slightly larger than the corresponding week of 
1921. Only a few dealers are protecting their supplies further 
than May 1. Domestic consumers are buying just enough 
to last through the season and small ‘orders constitute the 
bulk of the retail business. Steam coals are less active 
and it is evident that the recent heavy movement has nearly 
filled consumers’ bins. Buckwheat No. 1 is fast approach- 
ing a sluggish position. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production was 144,000 net tons during 
the week ended March 4, only 2,000 tons less than in the 
previous week. ‘Production in the Connellsville section has 
risen, while the demand is somewhat stronger. Spot prices 
have held firm and inquiries for second-quarter contracts 
have appeared. A moderate sized second-quarter contract 
for furnace coke was closed last week at $3.50. 











Foreign Market 
And Export News 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
March 9, 1922 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 


For Atlantic Islands: Tons 
Nor. S.S. Godosund, for Curacao..... 1,716 
For Brazil: 
Ital. S.S. Armando, for Buenos Aires...6,336 








converted into briquets. 
lignite was 735,000 tons. 
GERMANY — Production in the Ruhr 
region during the week. ended Feb. 25 
was 1,978,000 metric tons, according to 


a cable to Coal Age. 
week’s output was 1,950,000 tons. 


Formerly the items were: coal, coke and 
briquets; now they are sub- divided into 
anthracite, coal, other mineral combus- 
tibles, coke, briquets and retort carbon. 
Coal and anthracite pay 22.50 and 7.50 
pesetas per ton; coke and briquets 27 
and 9 pesetas and retort carbon 60 and 
20. There is a bounty of 5 pesetas per 
ton on Spanish coal, equivalent to_a 
similar increase in the tariff so far as 
imports are concerned. 

BricgiumM—The coal market is pur- 
suing the tendency toward a decline in 
prices. Milder weather has slowed down 
domestic sales and transactions in in- 
dustrials lack importance on account of 
the growing imports of English coal. - 


Production of 


The preceding 





Bre 8.87 /fapajoZ, for. Bara. sates. 4,998 
For Chile: 

Am. S.S. Orcus, for Valparaiso....... 4,618 
For Cuba: 


Br. S.S. Berwindvale, for Havana.... 
Am. S.S. Moldergaard, for San Juan... 215 
FROM PHILADELPHIA: 


For Nova Scotia, N. F.: 
Br. Sehr. Vincent A. White, for Halifax.... 


Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


FRANCE — Production for the year 
1921 is estimated at 28,240,887 metric 
tons. Mine consumption was over 
4,000,000 tons; 961,000 tons were de- 
livered to coke ovens, and 2,273,000 tons 


ITrALy — Cardiff steam first is now 
quoted at 42s. 9d. on the Genoa market, 
according to a cable to Coal Age, an 
increase of 9d. in the past week. 


SPAIN—The market in general is 
quiet. In the Leon and Palencia dis- 
tricts there is a lack of business, except 
in anthracite. 

After a series of tentative measures 
Spain has at last established the new 
customs tariff. In glancing through the 
new tariff one is struck, among other 
things, by the sub-division of the items 
dealing with mineral combustibles. 


Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


7--Week Ended— 
March 2 March 9 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 


Cars on hand er ee eee 2,156 2,533 
TONS WOn ehiangd unas teen 126,651 134,436 
TONS MMPS ea cae eee 160,268 122,795 
Tonnage “waitinges .- amie. 12,000 6,750 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 
Cars) on Nang: wus. eee 1,585 1,424 
Tons,.on hangs ?.sdenew tee 79,250 71,200 
TOnS® GUIMPEO wa, AM Grates ete 128,043 125,909 
Tonnage wating. «et wes. 28,200 2,500 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: : 
Canseon. NATO 1 wom atone 1.273 1373 
"TONS Olt Shani wen aetee seme 63,730 58,750 
Tons “dumped sc sees soe 83,442 60,719 
Tonnases waitin wor scauns 446 on Silks 


March 16, 1922 
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British Output Highest, Since Last December; 


Price Cuts Made on Prompt Business 


RITISH production during the week 

ended Feb. 25 reached the highest 
point since last December, according to 
a cable to Coal Age. The output 
reached 5,047,000 gross, as compared 
with 5, 001, 000 tons in the previous 
week. The export demand, while still 
active, has lost some of its insistence 
and concessions are being made to 
secure prompt business. 

Increased prosperity is reported from 
the majority of coal centers, especia!ly 
Northumberland and Durham. Prices 
have been steady, especially in steam 
and gas coals. The Bergen gasworks 
has ordered 20,000 tons of mixed Dur- 
ham coals for delivery from April until 
August. Coking coal markets are also 
looking up. 

As far as the Scottish markets are 
concerned, the ice-bound condition of 
the Baltic and Northern European ports 
has had a serious effect on shipments. 
The loss has fallen chiefly on the Forth 
and Fife ports. On the. other hand, 
Continental buyers.are indicating a 
tendency to negotiate forward engage- 
ments; and Scandinavia, France and 
Italy are showing an increasing interest 
in Scottish coals. The inactivity of the 
Scottish industries is holding back the 
Inland trade. ; 

There is more trouble in Wales. Men 
at some of the collieries in the neigh- 
borhood of Newport complain that 
whereas they are entitled to a minimum 
weekly wage of £2 14s. they have only 
been receiving sums varying from 15s. 
to 20s. As a result, men stormed the 
offices of some of the executives, there 
was some violence, and the officials were 
compelled to undertake that the mini- 
mum wages would be paid immediately. 

The third section of the report of 
the Inspector of Mines for 1920, now 
published, gives a general review of 
the conditions prevailing in the British 
mining industry during the years 1913 
to 1920. 

The number of employees at mines 
and quarries increased from 1,236,211 
in 1913 to 1,337,297 in 1920, or by 8 
per cent. The selling value in 1920 of 
coal was greater by 241 per cent than 
the figure for 1913. 

The total coal raised in 1920 was 
229,532,081 gross tons. Except for 
1918 this was the lowest recorded since 
1903, and 25 per cent lower than the 
figure for 1913. 

The amount of coal available for 
home ccnsumption in 1920, neglecting 
the stocks held at the beginning and 


at the end-of-the year, was 185,800,000 
tons. Owing chiefly to the curtailment 
of shipments abroad, this quantity was 
only 3,300,000 tons less than in 1913. 





January Exports Are Insignificant 


Exports of bituminous coal from the 
United States were-643,913 gross tons, 
as compared with 770,092 tons in 
December and 2,248,448 in January, 
1921. Only about 100 ,000 tons went to 
destinations other than Canada and 
Mexico, showing to what extent our 
oversea exports have dropped. Imports 
of bituminous coal increased to 111,037 
gross tons from the December tonnage 
of 87,506. 


JANUARY EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
(Gross Tons) 





an. Jan. 
Exports, bituminous coal: 1921 1922 
By rail to 
GNAUS. See e i pteieees « cieeses 1,177,874 526,016 
Mexico) .:. s'ickslevsiaitteustasy 0 32,176 oiled 
Fotals,. se20h Aare saat 1,210,050 533,193 
By vessel to 
West Indies i2. sce Seles: as 34,065 12,623 
Panamake. sce cree ee oc 51,452 9,625 
Cubs tack ta poets eas 55, 003 41,240 
CL Ot Se cae asa 140,520 63,488 
PAPE COULD crease eeters is 107,135 14,566 
Brasil ee eee ae 33> Apres 35,651 12,365 
Chiles sire. ceteris re. 66,277 680 
Uruguayies. ao eee ae oe ALOT Soo oan Se 
Total South America...... 220,128 27,611 
Branco, 505.) eas oe 143,448; Waser bn. 
Italy 185,907 8,206 
Biothesiandes a ae ee £6,538 pes 5 
SWeGellne’s ira aae i RE : WEVA fee SREP hy 
Denmark’? <ceesrercarri.«.ts 30165. see eeiak 
IOP WA Yi. Smee ete eee Gs ore 29°246> | 25.82 
Total Huropesacsee +. + 483,011 8,206 
trea 78,637 7,199 
Other Countries tye nec < 116,102 4,216 
Total bituminous......... 2,248,448 643,913 
Totalanthracitewess.r....1 3 9,340 224,040 
Otalcokese ee teen. + 4 6 36,745 30,372 
Imports, Bituminous Coal: 
Imported from: 
United Kingdom........... 1,500 17,025 
Ganadaect Weaeiar. Seles he 64,834 82,263 
aD AUNT. hk score rmtatbentedct o'r. +n beabe vege. 8 ,07 
AUStIRLA ES os acces ates ere 9,674 
Other countries............. 2M ethos orens 
AT GUBls.. ch cee. evat tie aieteteieth eo 66,859 111,037 





Hampton Roads Shippers Cultivating 
South American Markets 


Coal dumpings fell off slightly last 
week, although the market was still 
brisk, with a tone of optimism over all. 
The Virginian Piers lead in dumpings 
for the first time in many months, and 
all piers show prospects of breaking 
the high record made in February. 
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While the demand was active, prices 
were weak, the best bunker coal being 
available in unlimited quantities for 
$4.75, and other grades ranging down 
as far as $4.25. Continued activity in 
the mines serving this territory was 
seen. 

Coastwise trade leads, with demand 
for bunkers strong and with export 
movements holding their own. Coal to 
the West Indies is still in demand, with 
prospects for movement of larger quan- 
tities to South America soon. 

Agitation on the part of certain 
Northern ports for uniformity in 
freight rates, to affect bunker coal, was 
received with much concern by Hamp- 
ton Roads shippers. They are prepar- 
ing to fight any such adjustment which 
would be calculated to deprive this port 
of its geographical advantages. 





French Coal Imports in December, 1921 


Coal from Tons 
UIYETANG cette aly ares Meee tortie ton 7 i ee ap Ibs 
Beloit eee sacs Pa ne L779, 821 
Oniteds Statestysast seerneet rca. 6,258 
GOrMany 2h. seis Ria see. 439,614 
Sarre ry mer at eek a ee ok oe 1,354,489 
Other -countriesmatt-.ase eee. 29,093 

EE OU epee ere eetetces it antic wine ste coro 3,185,990 

Coke from 
ES CLE re. a atest atc eee. 12,092 
BIN SLANG yicror eter et ae an cs chliake us 11 
Germany 7#a. het sees Cle. kee 220,661 
OLNELecounmtricsdiaaiw hs .cccctis Ae.< 51,776 

Jet t23 Pia Beebo. f Catt &OReea Cee oinic eae ee ea 284,540 

Briquets from 
MOET TAT GOOe Mets pabecme ah. cctay cncliete seks Eien rs 19,871 
Beletuin, ee. Lee Pace ee. 63,315 
Cg eckehahyy «ate Pere cat Ge doe Gea, ies 61,226 
QinherscOuntricse, «brie. see 26,501 

LOU lige Sytner. GWA ticitcared eee ttsneielelers 170,913 

otal, alinti els ie wena see 49 ca ee ole 3,641,443 

LOLA IN OVOTUD CII tcrhe trate oc eon ee 3,914,006 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
March 4 March I1+ 
Pool 9, New York...... ASA aber $5.50@ $5.75 
Pool 10, New York.. 5.10@ 5.20 5 2008 .40 
Pool 9, Philadelphia..  3.50@ 5.85 5.50@ 5.85 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.20@ 5.60 5.20@ 5.60 
Pool 71, Philadelphia... 5.70@ 6.00 5.70@ 6.00 
Pool I, Hamp. Rds.ce ot 4.60 4.60 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Bee 4.25 4.15@4.25 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.. 4.45 45 
BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York.....$5.70@$5.90 $5.80@$6.15 
Pool 10, New York..... 5.40@ 5.50 5.50@ 5.70 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 5.90@ 6.10 5.90@ 6.10 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.60@ 5.85 5.60@ 5.85 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds.... 4.75 4.75 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.... 4.55 4.55 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 38s. f.0.b. 38s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 55s. f.0.b. 55s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 40s. f.o.b. 40s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata.. 50s. f.o.b. 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Gen08scn kisi a2 98). talsDs 39s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Messina....... 36s. t.i.b. 36s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Algiors\ tows 34s. f.0.b. 34s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuco... 62s. 6d.f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Bahia......... 62s. 6d.f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Madeira....... 40s. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 40s. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta......... 40s. f.o.b 40s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas... 40s. f.a.s 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Naples........ 39s. f.o.b. 39s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, IOSATIOlSs ater 52s. 6d.f.o.b. 52s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Singapore...... 55s. f.o.b s. f.o.b. 
Port Said.. a 5 Ste Mind 6d.f.o.b. 46s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Belgian, Antwerp.. 30s. 30s. 
Alexandrigc)tasven, a 47s. 45s. 
Mombavar acts bein 38 rupees 38 rupees 
Gapetowne 4.5 ..4% ees 42s. 89s. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: March 4 March IIT 
Admiralty, Large... ...27s.@27s. 6d. 27s.@27s. 6d 
Steam, Smalls,........19s. 6d.@20s. 19s. 6d.@20s. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams:.......... 2535: 2383 
Best: Gaseguen taps crc 23s.@ 24s. 24s. 
Best Bunkers......... 23s. 6d.@ 24s. 23s.@24s 


+Advances over “previous week, shown in heavy 


type; declines in italics. 
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North Atlantic 





Spot Market Weakens 
As Stock Piles Grow 


With Stocks Good and Heavy Non- 
Union Offerings, Market Lacks Snap 
—Railroad Buying Is Market Fea- 
ture—Not Much Contract Interest 
Shown Before Strike. 


Little nervousness is being shown 
over a shortage resulting from a 
strike. There is so much non-union 
tonnage available and stocks are so 
good at the present rate of consump- 
tion that there is no snap to the 
market. Railroad buying is the best 
market feature at this time. 

Prices show a softening tendency, 
although receipts at the larger cen- 
ters are being cut to lower levels than 
have prevailed recently. Non-union 
coals are being freely offered on 
every hand and in some instances 
producers are seeking contracts, us- 
ing the present market as a price 
basis. Not much contract interest is 
being shown, however, buyers pre- 
ferring to await the new conditions 
after the strike settlement. 


NEW YORK 


Large consumers have some coal in 
reserve, and, with the non-union mines 
producing after April 1, there is a 
strong feeling that the strike discom- 
fort will be slight. Railroads and public 
service corporations are well supplied. 

There were about 1,700 cars of coal 
at the local docks on March 10, a lower 
number than for many days and a de- 
crease of about 500 cars over the cor- 
responding day of the previous week. 
Contracting is hardly discussed. Both 
coal man and consumer are awaiting 
the outcome of the wage negotiations 
before deciding upon the course to be 
taken. 

Local dealers will watch with interest 
today the prices submitted at the open- 
ing of bids for coal for ten city depart- 
ments, the contracts to run for three 
months. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Buyers still remain indifferent to the 
possibilities of a strike. The larger 
consumer has in many instances forti- 
fied himself with a surplus of from 30 
to 90 days, and the other class of con- 
sumers feels certain that there will be 
enough coal mined to prevent any dis- 
tress. There probably has not been a 
time since the present depression 
started that so much non-union coal has 
been offered here. 

The iron industry continues stagnant. 
It would seem that the independent 
plants in this territory did not recover 
from the depression with the same de- 
gree as the corporation plants in the 
other sections of the country. 

The consumer is also growing some- 
what dubious now of an early reduction 


in freight rates. Those cheerful spirits 
who have looked for a cut by April 1 
are now pointing to July 1 as the objec- 
tive point, but even this seems to be 
doubtful. 





FAIRMONT 


Taking northern West Virginia as a 
whole the market is soft. Buyers seem 
indifferent as to whether they are able 
to secure supplies or not before April 1. 
Although railroads are securing the 
bulk of the tonnage produced, compara- 
tively few are taking on more fuel. A 
few carriers, however, are placing con- 
tracts. 





BALTIMORE 


Local demand has lightened rather 
than increased in the face of the near 
approach of the strike period. Prices 
have likewise slipped so that at times 
Pool 9 is offering as low as $2.15 a 
net ton f.o.b. mines, although the 
average range is some 15c. or so 
higher. Excellent gas coals are on the 
market around $2.35 per net ton mine 
basis. 

The export movement from Baltimore 
continues exceptionally poor, not a 
single ship having cleared from the 
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port from Feb. 10 to the end of the 
month, and the total movement of 
12,584 tons being a low record for the 
port in coal cargo movement. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Under instructions from the national 
organization, the miners of this district 
took a referendum on the question of a 
suspension on April 1. As this vote 
will not be counted until after March 
15, the result will not be known much 
in advance of the day set to suspend. 

In view of the policy adopted at the 
Indianapolis convention, operators can- 
not see that any practical results will 
follow a joint conference. It is con- 
tended that the miners will file their 
demand, based upon the action at the 
convention, plus such demands as may 
be made in District No. 2, while the 
operators could only file a counter 
proposition, based upon a comparison 
of conditions here and in the non-union 
fields. 

Production is steadily increasing. 
During February, the field produced 
3,864,709 tons, as compared with 3,373,- 
734 tons in January. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Conditions remain virtually un- 
changed. It is impossible to produce 
much coal, owing to the competition 
of non-union fields. A few plants are 
being added to the list of those which 
have scaled down wages to a point 
where production is possible. Pools 
10 and 11 seem to be a little stiffer. 


ee 
New England 


Market Quiet; Shave Price 
At Times to Make Sales 


Shippers Exert Every Resource—Un- 
sold Cargoes Numerous — Textile 
Strike Closes Important Outlet—to 
Large Purchases—Drop in Marine 
Freights Presaged. 


New England markets are very 
quiet. Shippers are constantly ex- 
erting pressure to move coal and 
prices are shaved if necessary to 
make the sale. Unsold cargoes are 
numerous. Steam supplies are so 
heavy that only spasmodic purchases 
are possible until industrial condi- 
tions show some improvement. The 
textile strike has closed the avenue 
for a large tonnage. 

Some contracts are being closed, 
but usually only with old connections, 
with a wage clause inserted, and the 
contract market, as a whole, is dor- 
mant. <A surplus of coastwise ves- 
sels presages a drop in marine 
freights. 

The current market is almost like 
mid-summer. Buyers have it so firmly 
in mind that the non-union districts 
will easily supply what the market is 
likely to require that they show no 


interest in present quotations. 4 
There are cargoes waiting to dis- 


charge at Boston and Providence, the 
bulk of them unsold, and unless the 
factors handling them have more 
success the next few days we shall 
probably hear of very low prices to 
move distress coal. 

Now that the demand here has 
slackened the outlet for smokeless coals 
at Hampton Roads is becoming narrow 
and restricted. A fair tonnage of 
prepared coal is moving West in view 
of the differential in its favor as com- 
pared with anthracite and in view also 
of the probable suspension of anthra- 
cite mining on April 1. 

There is little to report with respect 
to contracts for next season. A few 
pieces of business have been closed in 
accustomed channels, but in such cases 
it is understood there is a provision- 
for a sliding scale price which is to 
be fixed from month to month, being 
contingent on wages, railroad tolls, and 
other uncertain items. 

Freights coastwise from Hampton 
Roads are expected to moderate still 
further. While no lower rates can be 
reported this week, due largely to the 
fact that few charters have been made, 
there is reason to predict $1 flat as a 
possible rate in the near future. 

There is so little area accessible now 
for shipments all-rail from central 
Pennsylvania that few quotations are 
heard. For reasons of policy some 
Pennsylvania operators have made a 
still further cut in prices, hoping 
thereby to show the mine workers that 
the present wage scale is what pre- 
vents them from marketing coal on 
any commercial basis. 
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Anthracite 





Retail Stocking Stimulates 
Production of Anthracite 


Present Costs Preclude Covering Be- 
yond May 1, as Domestic Consumers 
Are Indifferent to Strike—Demand 
for Steam Coals Wanes. 


Production of anthracite has been 
stimulated by a belated retail stock- 
ing movement. Comparatively few 
retailers, however, are seeking to 
cover for a longer period than May 
1, as no one wants much of a carry- 
over tonnage, based on present costs. 
Domestic consumers are buying spar- 
ingly and display little interest in 
the coming strike. It is apparent 
that the minimum of requirements 
is all that will move into the house- 
holder’s bin during the balance of 
this season. 

Steam coals are not in such heavy 
demand, as storage customers have 
been well supplied in the last few 
weeks. Buckwheat No. 1 is the slow- 
est and there are large supplies at 
the mines. 


NEW YORK 


Consumers are not taking the advice 
of tradesmen to fill their bins, or at 
least to put in enough coal to last them 
until May 1. The reverse is taking 
place in New England, according to re- 
ports coming to local houses. 

The tendency among the largest re- 
tail dealers and those having yard 
space is to lay in sufficient coal to meet 
their requirements until May 1. 

Egg coal, which has been compara- 
tively easy, is slowly gaining strength. 
Pea remains stagnant, and while quo- 
tations are firm, it was said that buyers 
have been able in some instances to 
shade the quoted figures. 

The market for steam coals is easier. 
Buckwheat No. 1 is slowing down. Rice 
coal is in better demand than buck- 
wheat, and the upper-region coals are 
able to command slight premiums. Bar- 
ley is still the strongest of the list. 

Washery coals are being offered in 
some quarters here on a basis of $6.15 
for chestnut; $4.40 for pea; $2.90 for 
buckwheat; $2.40 for rice, and $1.65 for 
barley. 





BUFFALO 


Dealers are ordering as needed and 
a fair amount of trade is reported, 
though there is not much inquiry for 
beyond winter requirements. The strike 
talk is producing little effect, the gen- 
eral feeling among dealers being that 
coal will be cheaper and that it will pay 
to wait before adding largely to stocks. 

Some inquiry is being made regard- 
ing the chartering of Lake vessels for 
the coming season, and it is expected 
that something will be done in this line 
soon. Last year was a heavy shipping 


season in anthracite, and stocks are said 
to have been holding on a little longer 
than usual at the upper docks. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Dealers are laying by a moderate 
tonnage, most of them being content if 
they ean get enough to carry them a 
month. There is also the occasional ex- 
ception of a dealer who is letting stock 
run down to almost nothing. There is 
certain to be trouble in the anthracite 
region, and the people at the mines are 
in readiness for a period of idleness. 

There has probably never been a time 
when so many “short orders” have been 
received, and these small orders are 
really the life of the retailer now. 
Many dealers are circularizing their 
customers, giving them the present 
status of the mining situation. Gen- 
erally the advice is that, while future 
prices are bound to be lower, it is the 
part of wisdom for the consumer to 
have at least enough coal on hand to 
finish out the season prior to April 1. 

Most of the companies are about 
booked up for the balance of the month 
on stove and nut, and some have enough 
egg to finish out. Pea is still extremely 
plentiful. As to retail prices, the 
threatened strike has had the effect of 
making for solidarity among the deal- 
ers. 

Buckwheat is still inclined to lag. 
Barley still maintains its boom, and the 
production is quickly moved. It is be- 
lieved that the concerns stocking buck- 
wheat are fast reaching their limit. 





ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


Rainy weather has caused an inflow 
of water at many mines, and a few have 
been forced to close down part of their 
workings. A strike of steam shovel 
engineers, due to seniority rights, has 
been called in the Hazleton region, 
which has affected stripping operations. 

Productions fails to show much stim- 
ulation. However, were it not for the 
strike impetus conditions would be de- 
plorable. If there is no suspension on 
April 1 we may look for exceedingly 
slack times during the spring and 
summer. 





BOSTON 


_ While there has been steady retailer 
buying there is at the same time no 
real snap to the business. In general 
this probably reflects the attitude of 
the public that domestic sizes are much 
too high and that the coming discus- 
sion of wages will result in a very 
material reduction. In any case, con- 
sumers are not being scared over the 
outlook and unless there is newspaper 
agitation in April it is quite possible 
there will be no very much increased 
demand while negotiations are in 
process. ; 
Meanwhile, the weather is so spring- 
like that actual household needs are 
small and do not encourage the retail 
distributor to replace what little he is 
moving. There has been no change in 
retail price here since early in the 
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year and it is not likely there will be 
any modification until a spring basis 
is announced. 


BALTIMORE 


Dealers are not making any attempt 
to store much coal in preparation for 
the strike. They have felt that to 
purchase any considerable quantity of 
coal at the present schedule of prices, 
when a strike settlement might catch 
them with much fuel on hand gathered. 
at a price higher than the then pre- 
vailing rates, would be unwise. 

_ Much interest is taken here in a bill 
introduced in the legislature to have a 
uniform 2,000 pound ton in Maryland. 
The practice has been to sell soft coal 
on the net ton basis in most cases,, 
while hard coal is sold to the public 
on the long ton basis. The ton prices 
of Baltimore would of course be ad- 
justed to the new condition, and on the 
face would show a cut of $1 or more: 
As usual, there will be opposition and 
charges that the coal men are trying: 
to put one over, but it is hoped that 
common sense will prevail in the con-. 
sideration of this important matter. 
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South 














BIRMINGHAM 


There is a little better spot demand 
than there was a week ago, and also 
some inquiry for contract business from. 
utilities. Some few twelve-month 
agreements have been signed up, al- 
though the tonnage involved is not. 
extensive. The principal encouraging 
feature is the presence of a better feel- 
ing in trade circles, though there is 
nothing as yet either in the way of 
actual bookings or indications that the 
industry has turned the corner de~ 
finitely to create any great amount of 
optimism. 

The railroads are taking a much. 
heavier tonnage. The Mobile & Ohio 
has closed a fuel contract with mines 
on its lines in Tuscaloosa County for 2 
twelve-month period for a tonnage re- 
ported to aggregate between 250,000 
and 300,000 tons or its entire yearly 
requirements for its lines south of 
Okalona, Miss. This is the first time: 
that coal for this system has been 
purchased in the Alabama field, having 
formerly been acquired from Illinois 
producers. Proposals covering the fuel 
needs of the Louisville & Nashville and 
the Frisco lines normally taken from 
this district are expected in the local 
market shortly. 

Production has gradually climbed’ 
since the beginning of the year from 
220,000 tons to 275,000 tons for the 
week of Feb. 25. From present indica- 
tions production for the week of March 
4 will be about the same as the previous 
week. Increased output is due in a 
large measure to a heavier movement 
of railroad fuel and additional blast 
furnaces put in operation. 


VIRGINIA 


Production gains at the outset of 
March brought the total output up to 
more than 70 per cent of potential ca- 
pacity. Many mines heretofore in idle- 
ness were able to resume operations. 
The improvement was particularly no- 
ticeable in the Clinch Valley section. 
The increase is attributed to a heavier: 
steam demand. This has stiffened prices 
to a slight extent. 
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Chicago and Midwest 








Demand Slackens; Stocking 
Program Seems Near End 


Buyers Other Than Railroads and 
Utilities Rely on Present Stocks and 
Non-Union Supply—Market Softening 
—Eastern Producers More Cautious 
in Consigning Tonnage Here. 
Slackening demand is daily becom- 

ing more apparent. With the excep- 
tion of railroads and utilities, con- 
sumers are taking less tonnage as a 
strike safeguard. This stocking pro- 
gram appears to be nearing its end, 
as the buyer feels that reserve sup- 
plies, augmented by non-union coal 
in the strike emergency, will be suffi- 
cient to tide over the mining suspen- 
sion. Those consumers who have 
definite manufacturing plans are gen- 
erally protected with a 60-day reserve 
supply of fuel, while others say they 
will not be embarrassed if forced to 
close down on account of a fuel 
shortage. 

The softening condition of the 
maret has checked the flow of non- 
union coal. Eastern producers are 
more cautious in their consignments 
to the Midwest, as considerable ton- 
nage has been sold recently under 
forced conditions, to avoid demur- 
rage. Production in Indiana has suf- 
fered most from the _ low-priced 
Eastern invasion. Illinois producers 
have been able to market their pro- 
duction with a minimum of “‘no bills.” 


At the end of the week there was 
nothing encouraging in the Midwest 
trade as viewed from Chicago. Sales 
managers who have persistently been 
optimistic through the past weeks 
could see nothing but uncertainty from 
now until next fall when everybody 
agrees the mines will be back at work 
and industrial demand will be better 
than it is at present, but still not 
greedy for coal. The movement of 
coal from Illinois, Indiana and the 
non-union Eastern fields into this 
region has been rather unsteady during 
the past few days but prices have not 
wobbled wildly. Only a few declines 
have been recorded in spite of the fact 
that on one or two days the badly 
spotted market nearly blanked out de- 
mand entirely. 

Eastern coals of the class that 
seldom appeared in the Midwest until 
this season, have not been flooding the 
region in spite of their price ad- 
vantages over the Illinois and Indiana 
products. Doubtful demand has seen 
to that. No longer do companies start 
long trains of it toward Chicago, billed 
to themselves, confident that the market 
would be ready for it when it arrived. 
Buying has been so careful that last 
week’s habit of purchasers insisting 
upon car numbers on everything they 
bought has continued. The trade has 


grown so finicky, in fact, that one sales 
agency on Saturday even declared there 
was an epidemic of refusals abroad in 
the land. Other companies with head- 
quarters in Chicago insisted they had 
seen nothing of that. : 

The general opinion is that stocking 
is practically finished and that nobody, 
unless it be the railroads, has any 
intention of winding up the month with 
a rush into the market. Most con- 
sumers are trusting to a short strike 
and to the much-heralded supply of 
non-union coal. Those manufacturers 
who are actually busy and expect to 
remain so through the summer are 
stocked for at least 60 days. Those who 
are doing little business are stocked 
not at all and will close up shop, if 
need be, without great pain. 

Demand from centers in the West 
and Northwest served by Chicago is 
nearly as dead as it is in the .city. 
Country demand would be down to 
nothing were it not for a very slight 
tendency displayed by some detailers 
to lay in small piles of stock. 

Production in the Midwest has been 
fully as spotted as the market. 
Indiana, suffering most from _ the 
Eastern low-price invasion, has been 
hard hit and Illinois mines, as a whole, 
are a little below last week. Reports 
in the middle of the week showed less 
than 100 cars on track in Williamson 
and Saline countries, which is practi- 
cally nothing. 


CHICAGO 


The Chicago market displayed no 
marked tendencies one way or the other 
during the past week except that at 
the end most coal men felt discouraged 
as they looked into the immediate 
future. There can be no doubt that 
consumers have been apathetic toward 
the strike and the dangers that may 
develop in it for them. 

Stocks in the hands of public utilities 
and factories locally vary from 90 days 
down to next to nothing and most oper- 
ators agree that stocking for the strike 
is completed. There remains for the 
rest of the month, then, little business 
to be had beyond caring for normal 
consumption, which naturally is low, 
and supplying retail dealers with a 
little extra stock. 

Bituminous prepared sizes have been 
slow all week though there has been 
no change in prices. Quotations have 
ranged $3.25@$3.65 on this class of 
coal from southern Illinois over a 
period of several days, though central 
Illinois prepared sizes have notched 
downward about 25c. to a level Satur- 
day of $2.65@$3. Screenings continue 
unpopular with hardly any from the 
southern Illinois fields selling for more 
than $1.75 at the end of the week and 
with central Illinois quotations ranging 
$1.50:@$1.85. Belleville screenings 
showed a slight downward trend te 
$1.10@$1.35 which represented a slump 
of anvroximately 15¢c. Indiana coals 
held firm. 

Pocahontas and New River shipments 
to this market have been moderate dur- 
ing the week. Prices have gone aown 
a hair’s breadth on prepared sizes to 
$3 @$3.25. 
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There is nothing interesting in 
anthracite. Most consumers appear to 
have on hand enough to finish out the 
winter. Balmy weather most of the 
week has roused no demand worth 


noting. 





LOUISVILLE 


Demand is duller all along the line 
and prices are weaker. There is some 
demurrage steam coal on the market, 
but it is being cleaned up fast. Some 


‘very good lump. is quoted $2@$2.25 


from eastern Kentucky, but mine run 
is firm at $1.25@$1.65. Harlan dis- 
tricts are paying the 1917 scale, while 
Hazard has cut under that level. 

Block will probably be hard to move 
from now on, which will result in stiffer 
prices perhaps for steam coals. Prices 
today are closer together than for a 
long time, the cheapest screenings be- 
ing around $1.10, while some lump is 
quoted as high as $2.60@$2.75 a ton. 
However, it is hard to sell lump at 
over $2.25. 


ST. LOUIS 


Domestic buying is unusually slow. 
Orders are for the cheaper grades and 
in smaller quantities. The statement in 
a daily paper that there would be no 
shortage of Illinois coal but that if 
there were there would be a sufficient 
supply of non-union coal to fall back 
on had the effect of stopping all pros- 
pective storage of coal for the local 
plants and has changed the general 
tone of the market. 

The manufacturer is not figuring on 
any coal shortage and judging from 
the way the householder is buying 
spring ought to be here the first day of 
April and summer a few days after. 

Country buying is light, especially 
on steam. Very little is moving. 
Country domestic business has picked 
up a little on account of the colder 
weather. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


A falling off in everything except 
screenings was noticeable last week. 
Dealers do not seem to be getting much 
coal other than for current needs. 
Railroads are still buying heavily, but 
it is understood that they are going 
to bank on the last week’s supply, which 
will be held in cars. 

Cars are plentiful, although move- 
ment on some roads is a little bit slow, 
especially the Burlington and the Mis- 
souri Pacific. 

There is considerable dissatisfaction 
on account of the poor working time 
which has caused the miner to decide 
that he must not take a reduction in 
the scale when he cannot live on the 
present wage with the work offered. 

Throughout Franklin County in many 
mining communities there is absolute 
distress and hunger in the families of 
miners who have been out of work for 
several months. This is getting so 
pronounced that the municipalities are 
taking steps toward helping. 

Duquoin and Jackson field conditions 
are somewhat similar to those in Carter- 
ville. Some mines have been idle for 
many months and a few operations are 
shortly to be sold under the hammer. 
In the Mt. Olive district a little better 
working time is noticeable the past 
week on account of storage coal for 
Chicago and a little movement to 
Omaha and Kansas City. Prices, how- 
ever, are not strong. 


a 
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The Standard district plugs along 
without anything of particular interest. 
Some mines get as much as four days a 
week. Others, however, have been idle 
for a year. Prices are at cost of pro- 
duction or below. A little mine run 
is being loaded for railroads but this 
is not general. The railroads do not 
seem to be buying as heavy in this 
district as they usually do at this time. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Movement of coal is slower and 
prices weaker. Some contract custom- 
ers are well stocked, and many large 
industries which have been buying 
screenings freely are holding up ship- 
ments due to large stocks on hand. 

It is believed that within a few days 
lump demand will again be very slow, 
with screenings scarce and stiffer in 
price. A decisive statement relative 
to the strike would probably start mine 
run moving much better, but just now 
the market as a whole is very dull. 

Mines are operating part time with 
plenty of cars and no shortage of labor. 
However, until the strike looks more 
serious it will be no easy matter to 
interest buyers. 








Coke 


BUFFALO 


Foundry coke is scarce and some pro- 
ducers are not quoting, while others 
have been making higher prices. The 
coke market generally is stronger and 
delays are encountered of as much as 
two weeks on the shipment of some 
sizes. 

Prices are $4.50@$4.75 for 172-hr. 
Connellsville foundry, $3.50@$3.75 for 
48-hr. furnace and $3 for the smaller 
sizes, with $3.64 added for freight. 





UNIONTOWN 


There have been no market develop- 
ments during the past week, other than 
a slipping back to the old stage of no 
buyers. Following the sudden flurry 
in the coke market of two weeks ago, 
furnace, while not soft, does not have 
much demand and production for open 
market delivery is being made only in 
a limited tonnage. 

The same difficulty is experienced in 
selling coal. The only demand found 
there is for carload lots. Sewickley 
‘steam is quoted $1.30@$1.45 with Pitts- 
‘burgh steam at $1.50@$1.65 and by- 
product, $1.65@$1.75. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


The spot coke market has easily 
held its own in the past week, while 
inquiry against second-quarter con- 
tracts has been more active. . 

There is a slight trend in the direc- 
‘tion of blast furnaces going in. 
moderate sized second-quarter contract 
‘has been closed at $3.50, for a high 
grade of coke, this comparing with a 
recent contract at $3.25. A Buffalo 
interest, operating byproduct ovens 
with its own union-mined coal, inquired 
first for Connellsville coal to take care 
-of its requirements after April 1, and 
on being quoted $2.25 or thereabouts 
issued an inquiry for coke, which is 
now pending, prices of $3.50@$3.75 
‘having been quoted. 


COAL AGE 


Many comparisons are being made in 
the trade as to the relative profitable- 
ness of coal and coke sales at the 
present time, but as there is a wider 
quality range in coal prices than in 
coke prices the comparisons are not 
very illuminating as to actual condi- 
tions. 


The coke market is quotable at 
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$3.25@$3.50 for spot and contract 
furnace and $4.25@$4.75 for spot and 
prompt foundry. 

The Courier reports production dur- 
ing the week ended March 4 at 69,020 
tons by the furnace ovens, and 43,690 
tons by the merchant ovens, a total 
of 112,710 tons, an increase of 6,980 
tons. 





Northwest 





Coal3Traffic Increases ; 
Price Market Is Firmer 


Fear of Prolonged Mining Suspension 
Creates Disposition to Lay in 
Reserves — Uncertainty in Many 
Quarters — Some Procrastinate — 
Others Play Safe. 


Northwestern markets are quiet, 
but small lots are moving readily. 
Docks have enough orders in hand 
for ten days steady operation. Some 
fear that dock stocks may be de- 
pleted by a prolonged mining suspen- 
sion has caused more of a disposi- 
tion to buy reserve tonnage during 
the past week. However, much un- 
certainty prevails as to the proper 
course to pursue. Many prefer to 
postpone buying until the last mo- 
ment, while others are playing safe 
and taking in more coal than they 
need for immediate requirements. 
The aggregate result is a. firmer 
price market, with traffic showing an 
increase. Industrial conditions are 
improving, but very slowly. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


The trade continues to be in a most 
perplexed state of mind over the policy 
to pursue with reference to buying for 
demands after the first of April. It is 
known that there is an ample supply 
of coal, both soft and hard, for a con- 
siderable length of time, two or three 
months or more. If it could be as- 
sured that the difficulties attending the 
wage settlement could be adjusted and 
work resumed in time to supply the 
Northwest for next winter, the answer 
would be plain. 

There is no danger of the Northwest 
being short of fuel of any kind for the 
next three months. But if the stocks 
on the docks are absorbed and the late 
summer and fall do not send forward 
enough coal for the winter of 1922-23, 
then there will be trouble. But those 
who lay in their supplies from present 
stores may be able to meet their early 
fall demands, while others less provi- 
dent are without coal. 

It is regarded as reasonably sure 
that the outcome of any strike will re- 
sult in lower production costs. Hence 
those who buy on present costs may 
have high-priced coal on their hands 
while .those who defer, may have 
cheaper coal to offer in competition. 

Steam users are storing away a 
reasonable supply of fuel against the 
certain suspension which is set for April 


1. Larger users lke street ear com- 
panies are putting in all that they can 
care for. But most of the lesser con- 
sumers’ are not inclined to give much 
heed to the threat of a fuel shortage. 

The certainty of a shutdown has re- 
sulted in strengthening prices on soft 
coal. It is likely that there will be 
some other price changes, as the season 
draws on, and the strike becomes more 
assured. The sentiment in the coal 
trade here is that the operators ought 
to hold out for a complete revision of 
the arrangements which have been al- 
lowed in previous wage agreements, 
and to insist upon doing away with 
the grosser impositions. 





DULUTH 


Shipments from the docks aggregated 
18,276 cars during February, according 
to official figures. This is less than the 
January shipments of 24,521 cars, but 
is much greater than during February 
last year, when but 7,450 cars went out. 
Duluth docks shipped 6,173 cars and 
Superior docks 12,103 cars. The de- 
crease in shipments was due entirely to 
the week of heavy snow which the 
country suffered here. 

As a result of the cold weather suffi- 
cient orders are on hand to carry the 
docks for a week or ten days to come. 
A shortage of cars which threatened to 
be serious last week has been cleared up. 

Youghiogheny, Hocking and Splint 
have been advanced 50c. by retail deal- 
ers, in response to the advance from 
docks last month.. Anthracite stands 
firm at levels before quoted. It seems 
probable that hard coal has seen its last 
advance for the season, but no lowering 
of rates is contemplated. 

Some apprehension is felt that the 
threatened coal strike will not be settled 
before dock stocks are depleted. Fol- 
lowing this line of reasoning, many 
large manufacturing plants are showing 
a disposition to place more orders. 





MILWAUKEE. 


The market is quiet, but dealers re- 
port a steady demand for small lots. 
Buyers are only taking enough for im- 
mediate needs. 

There is no disposition to shade 
prices, notwithstanding the approach 
of the Lake season, as stocks are being 
husbanded in anticipation of strike 
trouble. The docks hold enough coal 
to last 90 days or more, and the coke 
supply is sufficient to last until July. 

The anthracite situation is the poor- 
est, of course, but a strike, if it oc- 
curs, will find hard coal demand at the 
lowest ebb of the year. Receivers here 
say there is a large supply of soft coal 
on the docks near the mines, which will 
begin to come as soon_as navigation 
opens. 
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| Industrial Gains Hold 
Promise for Coal Trade 


Based on Recent Low Consumption, 
Market Is Nearly Saturated—Strike 


Needs Discounted by N on-Union 
Activity — Prices Show Softening 
Tendency. 


Coal stocks are fast approaching 
the point where they may be con- 
sidered adequate for a long period, 
based on present low requirements. 
The strike needs are being greatly 
discounted as non-union operations 
are so active. It is felt that these 
coals, coupled with reserve piles now 
on hand, will fill all demands that 
may be made, even in the event of 
a prolonged strike. The result is 
that the market is nearly at the satu- 
ration point and prices show a soft- 
ening tendency. 

Real encouragement is felt, how- 
ever, by the increasing industrial 
consumption. Iron, steel and allied 
manufacturers, which form the back- 
bone of the industrial structure here, 
are operating on heavier schedules, 
thereby promising larger coal orders. 





PITTSBURGH 


The Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Asso- 
ciation has issued a formal statement 
to the public, outlining in detail its 
position on labor matters, which the 
trade has clearly understood for two 
months and more past. The operators 
reiterate that they are willing to meet 
the men of the district to negotiate a 
wage scale without the _ check-off. 

Miners have evinced no desire to 
enter into a district conference and it 
is generally assumed that the whole 
moral force of the national officials of 
the U. M. W. will be used to dis- 
courage them from doing so. There is 
more divergence of opinion’ than 
formerly as to the size and duration 
of the prospective suspension, as there 
are now a few observers who express 
the opinion that the suspension will not 
amount to much. 

There is no material increase in the 
volume of coal mining but the common 
opinion is that the turnover has been 
running decidedly heavier for a couple 
of months than would be the case if 
no labor trouble were in prospect. 
Holders of contracts have also been 
taking heavier deliveries. Demand 
upon the non-union fields seems to have 
been slightly lighter in the past two 
or three weeks. 

The market remains quotable ap- 
proximately as follows: Steam slack, 
$1.30@$1.50; gas slack, $1. 60@$1.70; 
steam mine run and ordinary gas, $2. 10 
@$2.20; 3-in., $2.60@$2.75; Pan- 
handle "14-in. domestic lump, $2.75@ 
$2.90; high grade gas, mine run, $2.75 
@$3; #-in., $3.25@$3.50. 


BUFFALO 


Business is on a less satisfactory 
scale than for months past. Very few 
inquiries are now being received. The 
strike talk fails to make any impres- 
sion, and evidently the effect has been 
discounted by laying in of supplies dur- 
ing the past two months. 

Action has been taken by the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce and other simi- 
lar organizations to advise consumers 
to lay in a stock of coal to last for at 
least six weeks, but, as many have 
already done so, little new business has 
resulted. Coal men say their letters of 
warning along the same line have 
brought out few inquiries or orders. 

The trend of prices has been down- 
ward, except in slack, which holds 
steady. Steam and gas slack, however, 
are not now selling as far apart as 
formerly. Prices are; $2.60 for Yough- 
iogheny gas lump, $2.35 for Pittsburgh 
and No. 8 steam lump, $2.10 for Al- 
legheny Valley and other mine run and 
$1.70@$1.80 for slack. 





CLEVELAND 


Actual softness has crept into the 
situation in the last few days and prices 
seemed less steady than for some time. 
The only note of encouragement to be 
found is the evidence of growing con- 
sumption by industries. Even though 
slight, this development contains more 
real promise than any buying movement 
in anticipation of the strike could be. 

There has been no increase in indus- 
trial storing. Lack of ready cash, ex- 
pectations of lower prices, uncertainty 
over future needs, and some doubt that 
the strike will be so prolonged as to 
cause serious coal shortages, have com- 
bined to restrain buying. The industrial 
stock pile in and around Cleveland is 
sufficient to last for from 30 to 60 days, 
according to best estimates. Public 
utilities have enough fuel on hand to 
run for 60 or 70 days. 

Together with the stock-pile and the 
inflow of coal expected from non-union 
regions, consumers seem to be content 
to take their chances. Many believe 
that after the first motions of a strike 
have been gone through and certain 
mental stages of excitement have been 
enjoyed, that the union men will be 
ready to face brass tacks. 

Receipts of bituminous coal show a 
marked recession from the high point 
of two weeks ago, when something over 
2,000 cars were received during a single 
week. Receipts for the week ended 
March 4 were 1,516 cars, divided; 1,134 
cars to industrial concerns and 382 cars 
to retail yards. 





EASTERN OHIO 


An impending coal strike is appar- 
ently afsording little added stimulus to 
production, as the ratio of output re- 
fuses to rise above the figure prevailing 
during the past few weeks. Output 
during the week ended March 4 was 
385,000 net tons, or approximately 60 
per cent of rated capacity, as compared 
with 64 per cent during the preceding 
week of five work-days. However, ton- 
nage mined exceeded that of any week 
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since the middle of November. Associa- 
tion mines are operating at about the 
same schedule as shown for the field as 
a whole. 

Public utilities and railroads are 
either well stocked for any emergency 
or will be within the next ten days. 
Likewise, retail dealers advise that their 
steam trade has been taken care of, and 
domestic consumers generally have put 
sufficient coal in their bins to tide them 
over the remainder of the winter season. 

Operators and jobbers claim that 
more or less lethargy has overtaken 
demand from which it is apparent that 
the markets served by eastern Ohio are 
fast approaching the saturation point. 

Barometer reports from Ohio indus- 
trial centers are very optimistic with 
particular reference to a spurt in steel 
products for automobile manufacturers 
who are now operating on greatly in- 
creased schedules. Railroads report 
consistent increases from week to week 
in the number of loaded cars handled 
through the various terminals. Like- 
wise there is a noticeable decrease in the 
number of unemployed. 





COLUMBUS 


With the stronger probabilities of a 
strike looming up there is some quiet 
buying ‘of steam grades for stocking 
purposes. Steps to avoid the impending 
strike have proven unavailing so far 
and the public is gradually coming to a 
realization that it is almost sure to 
come. 

Considerable tonnage is moving. 
Prices, however, have not increased and 
a large part of the tonnage is being 
supplied by the mines of Kentucky and 
West Virginia. 

Little increased buying on the part 
of dealers is reported. Apparently 
stocks are sufficient for the present and 
retailers are not anxious as yet. Retail 
prices are fairly steady at former 
levels. Orders are generally small as 
householders are only buying for the 
present, believing that freight rates 
may be reduced soon. 





NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


There is a little better market, al- 
though the demand is by no means as 
strong as it should be. Public utilities 
and railroads are a little more inter- 
ested, but among commercial users a 
spirit of indifference appears to pre- 
vail. The general drift of coal is to 
Northern and Western markets. 





DETROIT 


Very little coal is being sold. The 
reports of impending trouble in_ the 
mine fields seem to be giving little 
anxiety to local buyers. There is no 
special effort being made to create 
reserves. Buyers feel that they will 
be able to obtain coal in sufficient 
quantity from the unorganized mining 
districts if necessary. 

The retailers are practically out of 
the market. Their one desire seems to 
be to get their yards as nearly empty 
as possible before April 1. 

Pittsburgh No. 8 13-in. lump is $2.35, 
f-in. is $2.15, mine run $2, nut and 
slack, $1.85. West Virginia 4-in. lump is 
$2.50, 2-in., $2.25, egg, $2, mine run, 
$1.50, nut and slack, $1°35: Hocking 
lump is $2.75, egg, $2.25, mine run, 
$1.85, nut and slack, $1.50. Smokeless 
lump and egg is $3. 25, mine run, $2, 
nut and slack, $1.50. 
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Buyers Gorged with Coal: 
Price Increase Unlikely 


Interest in Spot Market Active—Little 
Additional Tonnage Moving—Most 
Orders Filled by Non-Union Opera- 
tors, Some Working Nearly at Cap- 
acity. 

Active interest is being shown 
in the spot market but not much 
additional tonnage is being moved. 
Non-union coals are filling the ma- 
jority of orders and operations are 
almost at capacity in some of these 
sections. Stocks and preparations 
for the strike have been well antici- 
pated by many buyers and most of 
them are gorged with coal. This pre- 
cludes any price increase on current 
offerings, and where quotations have 
been boosted the order falls through, 
for there is plenty of coal to be had 
and competition is too keen to per- 
mit an upward trend. 

Domestic demand is fast becoming 
dormant with the approach of spring. 
Uncertainty prevails throughout the 
trade and all factors mark time be- 
fore making contract S. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


Buyers are taking a little more steam 
coal but operators are precluded from 
entering actively into the market owing 
to the fact that so many of them are 
unable to compete with non-union costs. 
There are a few mines where wages 
have been reduced and where opera- 
tions have been resumed. Retail deal- 
ers are drawing in their horns as the 
weather moderates. Hence slack is be- 
coming extremely scarce and prices 
have stiffened. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan production has almost reached 
capacity proportions. The fear of a 
strike has stimulated the output to a 
great extent, the demand being limited 
to mine run and slack. The principal 
movement is to the Midwest and down 
river. 

More coal is also being produced in 
the Thacker field, production being 
125,000 tons a week. A shortage of 
ears is entailing a slight weekly loss. 
Much of the output is being moved to 
Western markets, with railroads also 
absorbing a large tonnage. Mine run 
is advancing a little, but not more than 
10c. a ton at the most. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


There is a general increase in pro- 
duction but such increase as is observed 
is limited to the steam grades. The 
domestic market is very poor, dealers 
being unwilling to run the risk of be- 
coming overstocked. Prices on nut and 
slack are almost equal to mine run. 


There are now only about twelve mines 
on Big Sandy in idleness. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


Most of the New River mines are now 
operating on an average of two to three 
days a week and are finding a market 
in the East, although shipments of 
steam grades to Western markets have 
increased a triflee New England de- 
mands are somewhat restricted by the 
textile strike although the loss of busi- 
ness in that respect is being offset by 
heavier storing on the part of other 
consumers of steam coal. 

Although there is a fairly brisk de- 
mand for steam grades, yet Winding 
Gulf producers as a rule are not mak- 
ing anything on their output owing to 
the low prices prevailing. There is a 
fairly good market at tidewater, most 
of the coal so shipped being for New 
England and other coast markets. Pre- 
pared demand is decreasing, placing 
slack at a premium. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


The Pocahontas output has increased, 
being in excess now of 350,000 tons 
per week, with a larger percentage of 
the coal finding its way to Western 
markets. New England shipments are 
heavy. Prices are not much in advance 
of those previously prevailing. The 
demand for prepared grades is com- 
paratively light. 

A car shortage is interfering to some 
extent with Tug River production. 
Steam coal demand is not much better 
than usual, but there is a brisk call 
for byproduct fuel. Prepared coal is 
not active and that is resulting in some- 
what of a shortage of slack. 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Production continues at a good rate, 
but has not increased to the extent ex- 
pected. Some little stocking is going 
on, but buyers are still in control and 
are naming their prices in most cases. 
Nut and slack continues in demand, 
but there has been a further weakening 
in block and prices are being slashed 
right and left. 


CINCINNATI 


Actual orders have not increased at 
all in proportion to the evidence of 
market interest recently shown. The 
possibility of a strike has passed into 
the certainty stage, at least among the 
major ‘portion of the Kentucky and 
West Virginia operators in the non- 
union fields. This arm of the trade has 








‘been bringing pressure to bear to ad- 


vance prices, but with little success. 
It only has shown conclusively the 
April 1 decision has been anticipated 
by buyers and that most of them are 
well prepared. 
Contract figures are practically nil. 
No smokeless circular has been issued 
as yet. Lake prices have not been set 
and the whole of the trade is marking 
time to see which way the cat jumps. 
Smokeless prices have not changed. 
Business on lump and egg has sagged. 
Practically none of the Pocahontas 
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mines are now back on their booked de- 
liveries. There is enough run of mine 
business to hold the market steady. 

Some West Virginia operators are 
asking an advance of 50c. a ton on 
their free lump coal—and few are get- 
ting it. Kentucky operators are talk- 
ing of following this lead. Run of mine 
business on both splints and gas coals 
is healthy with an upward tendency. 
The nut and slack situation has not 
varied in holding the center of attrac- 
tion and some dealers are now asking 
$1.50 a ton, with few sales at that 
figure. 





West 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Retail business is still good, but this 
is entirely due to weather conditions 
and not to the threatened strike on 
April 1. Most people are only buying 
from hand-to-mouth. 

Salt Lake City dealers report the 
best February business for four years. 
Stocks are quite low in the city in spite 
of the possible strike. The anticipation 
of lower prices is having something 
to do with this. The unusually cold 
weather has had the result of improv- 
ing the wholesale business from 10 to 
15 per cent. 





KANSAS CITY 


More seasonable weather and the 
strike outlook have had the effect of 
stimulating buying. However, there 
was little change in the market, as some 
of the districts such as Lllinois and 
Colorado are long on certain grades of 
coal and the chain is only as strong 
as the weakest link. 

Everything points to a bitter struggle 
between the operators and miners in 
this district.. The miners have had 
control for several years and the cost 
of production has just about put South- 
western coal out of the market. An- 
other factor was the degrading of coal 
that was produced; the primary reason 
being the overshooting. It looks like a 
life and death struggle and the outcome 
will be watched with keen interest. 





DENVER 


Coal weather has forced some of the 
striking lignite miners to return to work 
at a reduction of 30 per cent in wages, 
not because of their own hardships so 
much as the fact that idle miners from 
other sections were ready to take their 
places, and did so, in many instances. 

High freight rates and excessive 
marketing and labor costs were given 
by twenty leading mining companies of 
Colorado as the reason for the proposed 
50c. reduction in daily wages of their 
employees at a formal hearing before 
the Colorado Industrial Commission. 
The matter has been taken under advise- 
ment. 

Operators say the public is demand- 
ing cheaper coal, and margins already 
are so low that the only other course of 
meeting the public demand, at least in 
part, is to bring the wages of day la- 
borers back to normal. 

Bituminous steam is finding a better 
market, the mine price being $2.50 and 
the retail figure $6.60. Lignite steam 
is $2 at the mine and $5.45 retail. Bi- 
tuminous lump is $5 at the mine and 
lignite lump $4. 
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News Items 


From Field and Trade 





ALABAMA 


It is reported that Moffat Brothers, with 
general offices in St. Louis, and operating 
mines in the Illinois field, have leased a 
large tract of coal land from Henry C. 
Powers, near Blocton, Bibb County, on the 
Mobile & Ohio. The Powers interests have 
a new opening located on the leased prop- 
erty and it is understood that the lessees 
will rush this development and that a large 


number of tenement houses will be con- 
structed in the new camp. 
The Braehard Coal Mining Co. recently 


opened a new mine in the Birmingham sec- 
tion and is pushing the development work 
looking to an early production in the event 
market conditions improve sufficiently to 
Warrant operations. 


COLORADO 


Fire, believed to be of incendiary origin, 
destroyed the tipple of the Jewell Coal Co’s 
mine, just north of Aguilar, in Las Animas 
County. Superintendent W. E. Powell 
reports there is no doubt the tipple was set 
on fire, because of trouble over employing 
new men. 

Production in Colorado during January 
was 25 per cent less than during the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. January pro- 
duction amounted to 803,709 tons, as com- 
pared with 1,059,510 tons in January, 1921, 
a decrease of 255,801 tons. 

The Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., Denver, 
has equipped its Columbine Mine with a 


set of Nolan cagers built by The Mining 
Safety Device Co. 


CONNECTICUT 


The estate of Annie Chapulis, a nine- 
year-old girl, of Brideport, received a 
verdict in the Superior Court at Bridgeport 
recently, of $10,137 against the Ideal Coal 
Co., of that city. The little girl and her 
smaller ‘brother were killed by a coal 
pocket cave-in last September while at play 
in their yard, which adjoined the coal com- 
pany’s plant. The company blames the 
casualty on poor construction work on the 
part of the builders, but the decision finds 
that the proper anchorage was not given 
to the pocket, 


The American Coke Co. will have a new 
warehouse at Hartford. The company is 
now taking bids for the building which 
will be two stories high, of brick and steel 
construction. 


Dexter & Carpenter, Inc., New York City, 
has opened an office at New Haven, with 
Harry W. Hitchcock as manager. 


The Karm Terminal Coal Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., has recently started something 
new in coal circles around this vicinity, 
the establishment of a “Karm Koal Klub,” 
Which is divided up into ten classes, from 
one ton to ten tons... The thing will be 
run something after the style of the now 
famous “Christmas Club,” and if one joins 
he pays at the rate of 50c. per ton per 
week for twenty-six weeks. 


ILLINOIS 


The Chicago Coal & Unloading Co. has 
been incorporated with capital of $34,000 
by J. E. Cornell, J. E. Cornell, Jr., Lyle 
Harper and Robert Berkhoff. 


Announcement has been made that the 
Manhattan Coal Co. will start a shaft in 
the near future for a new coal mine near 
East Peoria. 


The Illinois Coal & Coke Corporation, 
which now owns about 28,000 acres of coal 
land in Jefferson County, has plans for the 
sinking of a large shaft soon. 


The Consolidated Coal Co. is now taking 
out motors, machines, telephones and other 
machinery from its No. 9 mine at Murphys- 
boro. The mine was flooded by water late 
last year and the company has decided 
that it will be cheaper to abandon the mine 
rather than spend approximately $100,000 
in the work of reclaiming it only to get the 
18 months more work which remains in 
the workings, 


Mack Elders, general superintendent of 
mines No. 18 and 19 of the By-Products 
Coal Co., West Frankfort, has been trans- 
ferred to mines owned by the company at 
Shelbyville. 


It is understood that, effective April 1, 
the St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co. will 
take over and operate the Black Brier mine 
south of Johnson City, which has been 
operated for it by the Chicago, Wilmington 
& Franklin County Coal Co. 


The Peabody Coal Co. last week bought 
the Carterville & Big Muddy Mine at Car- 
terville. The mine has a capacity of 1,500 
tons daily as it stands. The property 
includes 875 acres of unmined coal. For 
the time being it is closed down for the 
installation at once of a washery and a new 
picking table and loading booms. The mine 
adjoins the Federal Coal Co.’s_ property, 
another Peabody holding, but will be oper- 
ated on a separate basis. M. F. Peltier, 
vice-president in charge of engineering, said 
the Peabody company does not contemplate 
buying any more mines in the vicinity. 


Andrew Maloney, vice-president and sales 
manager of the C., W. & F. Coal Co., is back 
from a rest in Florida, where he “never let 
coal even enter his mind.’ This establishes 
a record for long distance mental control 
among all weights of coal men. 


Loyal rooters for the Peabody Coal Co. 
who are proudly watching their company’s 
growth, are pointing out so that none may 
overlook it, the fact that the company’s 
total production for the month of February 
was 829,000 tons. About one-sixth of the 
company’s mines are shut down. It is the 
opinion of the company’s officials that Pea- 
body production in 1922 is leading the 
entire country, not excepting the Pittsburgh 
and the Cénsolidation coal companies. 


INDIANA 


Even the recent triple cave-in of its best 
mine at Princeton—the worst mine collapse 
Indiana has seen in years—does not dis- 
courage the Deep Vein Coal Co. Ridgely 
Rea, Chicago manager, says the company 
would have been forced to close up the 
caved-in old shaft soon anyway, and that 
there could be no better time for sinking 
the new one a mile south than right now. 
The total loss to the company ought not to 
be over $100,000 even though the old shaft 
is ruined and part of the power plant and 
the hoisting machinery fell into the abyss 
while four electric locomotives and between 
300 and 400 steel mine cars are under- 
ground and probably under water. The 
company’s new shaft will be started at 
once, Mr. Rea said. He thinks most of the 
engulfed machinery can be salvaged. 


KANSAS 


Mines No. 18, 19 and 20 of the Western 
Coal & Mining Co. have been cleaned up 
and are ready for operation. 

Development has reached the point of 
production in the Green Valley Mining Co., 
Pleasanton. The mine is now in position 
to ship commercial coal. 


KENTUCKY 


K. U. Meguire, of the Harlan Coal Co., 
Louisville, has been visiting the Pineville 
and Harlan sections of the field. 


B. P. Reed, of Louisville, who is con- 
nected with the Sackett interests who have 


large holdings near Pineville and on 
Pucketts Creek, Harlan County, was in 
Pineville a short time ago. 

The Moss-Chamberlain Coal Co. of 


Covington, of which Sid Moss of the United 
Collieries Co., of Cincinnati, is the guiding 
spirit, has increased its capitalization and 
will acquire retail yards in Newport. 


Amended articles have been filed by the 
Keel Coal Co., Pikeville, increasing its 
capital stock from $45,000 to $75,000. 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals has de- 
cided two coal cases coming up from Floyd 
County, the Floyd County Circuit Court 
decision being reversed in the case of the 
Royal Elkhorn Coal Co. against the EIk- 


Valri2iy Nowe 


horn Coal Corp., which is a condemnation 
proceeding involving a strip of land 60 x 
100 ft. A trial of the case is ordered. The 
ease of the Auxier Coal Co. against L. 
Blenkinsopp and the Big Sandy & Millers 
Creek Coal Co. from Floyd County, was 
affirmed. The question in the case was 
whether under-the terms of the contract 
there was not sufficient coal on the lease 
to continue mining, and the jury having 
held that the coal supply has been 
exhausted and the land might be sold the 
court would not disturb this judgment. 


MICHIGAN 


John I, Thomson, well-known coalman of 
Detroit, who was connected with Ayers & 
Lang for a number of years, is now one 
of the representatives, in Detroit, of the 
Superior Colliery Co. 


D. P. Rickenbaugh purchased the coal 
yard of Coppins & Leisenring at Hudson, 


NEW YORK 


Noel Cunningham, formerly connected! 
with the Coal Washing Equipment Co., has 
now become associated with the Hardinge 
Co., Inc., New York City. 


J. G. Miller, Norfolk manager of Raleigh 
Smokeless Fuel Co., was in New York and 
Boston recently. J. B. Clifton, president of 
that concern, has returned from South 
America. 


The agreement entered into between the 
Coal Merchants’ Association of New York 
and the International Union of Steam and 
Operating Engineers Local No. 20, provides 
that if at any time within the present year 
a reduction is made in the cost of mining 
coal, or the freight rate on coal is reduced, 
and the cost of living is also reduced, so 
that a material reduction is to be made on 
the price of coal to the public a revision of 
the wage scale may be called for upon 
thirty days’ notice by either party. In the 
event of failure to agree, arbitration must 
be had. 


The Paul Breathing Apparatus has been 
officially approved by the Mines Department 
of the Home Office in England. It is the 
first foreign made apparatus which has ever 
received the official approval of the English 
Government. The American Atmos Corp. 
is the manufacturer. 


OHIO 


A visitor in the Cincinnati market & 
short time ago was Richard Williams of 
Huntington, who is the president of the 
Glogora Coal Co. of that city. 


vice-president of the Ft. 
Co., with headquaters_ at 
was a recent visitor in Cin- 


Quin Morton, 
Dearborn Coal 
Charleston, 
cinnati. 

The Wheeling & Cleveland Coal Co., 
Bridgeport, has been chartered with a 
capital of $50,000 to mine coal in the Pitts- 
burgh No. 8 field. Among the ineorporators. 
are W. V. Frazier and A. Dettrich. 


The Western Coal Co. Cincinnati, has 
been incorporated with Herman Everett,. 
president, Tom Dew, vice-president and 
treasurer, and W. C. McKnight, secretary. 
The capitalization is $100,000. Jie Sh 
Dunker, who for twenty-one years was con- 
nected with the John T. Hesser Coal Co.,. 
joins the new company as sales manager. _ 


The Boone Coal Co., has taken offices in 
Cincinnati. It is organized under the Ohio 
laws with a capitalization of $100,000. 
M. F. McDermott is the president, John — 
Emslie vice-president and Wheeler Boone 
secretary and treasurer. It has taken over 
the business formerly conducted under the 
firm name as the Boone Coal Sales Co. . 


The Ebony-Diamond Coal Co. has_ beer 
organized and is now located at 923 Union 
Central Bldg., Cincinnati. W. J. Newhall, 
formerly of the Stevenson Coal Co., is: 
president and Lewis J. Leibold, secretary- 
treasurer, - 


The Ohio-Tennessee Coal Co. has opened 
an office in Cincinnati with J. W. Angey 
and H: Hutton in charge of sales. It will 
specialize in coals originating on the Cin- 
cinnati Southern and the L. & N. 


The Houston Coal Co., of Cincinnati has: 
filed an amended suit against the United 
States Government seeking to recover 
$314,000 as the difference between the 
price allowed by the Navy for coal that 
had been requisitioned from April, 1920, _ 
to April, 1921. On its first attempt the 
case was dismissed by Judge John Weld 
Peck in the United States District Court 


March 16, 1922 


who held that the acceptance of the Gov- 
ernment’s price closed the deal. The 
Houston company now allege that they 
were forced to accept this price because of 
“threats made by the Secretary of the 
Navy through Navy officers.” The nature 
a these threats are not set out in the pe- 
tition. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Okmulgee County Coal Co. has been 
organized at Oklahoma City, for the purpose 
of developing extensive coal lands in 
Okmulgee County. The company is capital- 
ized at $250.000. The incorporators are 
Charles E. Froce, George C. Brown and 
Emile Hemming, all of New York. 


The Oklahoma State Coal Exposition and 
King Koal Karnival has been organized 
at Henryetta, and is now operating under 
a state charter. The general committee 
has perfected its organization and is now 
laying plans for the second annual ex- 
position to be held June 12 and 14. 


Announcement is made that a_ special 
course of study for mine superintendents, 
pit-bosses, gas-men and hoisting engineers 
will be offered soon at the Oklahoma School 
of Mines, at Wilburton. These instructions 
will be placed within the reach of every 
miner in the state and the course will 
include purely practical problems. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania State Water Supply 
Commission has granted permission to the 
Anthracite Production Corporation to dredge 
coal in the Susquehanna River at Holtwood. 


When a corporation invests money in a 
Pennsylvania enterprise the whole of the 
investment is subject to state tax, and it 
makes no difference whether a mortgage 
figured in the transaction or if the market 
value of the investment became less after 
the deal was put through, according to a 
decision rendered by the Dauphin County 
Court. In the case of the Weirton Coal Co., 
a West Virginia corporation, which bought 
coal land in Fayette County for $2,000,000, 
paying $300,000 in cash and furnishing a 
mortgage for $1,700,000, the court said 
the company must pay the state tax on 
the entire $2,000,000, or $6,666.67. The 
company also argued that the coal land 
is not being worked and that the investment 
today is worth less than $2,000,000. 


Honesdale is to have another coal sales 
station, which will make three for the 
town and immediate vicinity. The new 
concern is headed by Chauncey Bates and 
associated with him jis Kenneth Uglow. 
Modern coal chutes and office will be 
erected on the Delaware & Hudson track, 
the coal being received from the Jermyn 
Mines, Scranton. . 


Daniel Whitney, president of Whitney & 
Kemmerer, with New York offices, has been 
appointed chairman of the Merchant Marine 
Committee of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Hubb Bell, of the United States Testing 
Laboratories was the speaker at a recent 
semi-weekly luncheon of the New York 
Coal Trade Club, at the Whitehall Club. 


James B. Smith, chairman of the engi- 
neering commission, E. F. Blewitt Anthony 
Mayer, Joseph Reese and Thomas Kennedy 
have made their report on the conditions 
obtaining at the National Colliery, in South 
Scranton, which has been closed since Jan. 
13. A committee from the Scranton Sur- 
face Protective Association has called on 
Mayor John F.. Durkan to urge him to use 
the police power to close the mine as was 
done in the case of the Oxford Colliery of 
the Citizens Coal Co. 


E. M. Keiser, has been appointed on the 
sales staff of the Empire Coal Mining Co., 
Philadelphia, to cover Harrisburg, Lan- 
easter, Reading, Easton and intermediate 
Pennsylvania territory. 


Coleman & Co., Inc., has been formed to 
market the product of the Ebensburg Coal 
Co. Offices will be in Philadelphia and 
New York. G. Dawson Coleman, Phila- 
delphia, is president of the Ebensburg Coal 
Co., and also of Coleman & Co., Inc. W. 
B. Calkins has been retained by the operat- 
ing company as consulting engineer in full 
charge of matters of preparation, service 
and tests. 


A new anthracite industry was started 
recently by Mason & Hall Hoover, whose 
coal-reclaiming outfit had been stopped in 
the Susquehanna by ice. They erected huge 
posts and installed their coal screening 
machines on the ice. Then holes were cut 
and a suction dredge put to work. For 
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many years the men who have been dredging 
coal from the Susquehanna have been tied 
up in the winter months, losing thousands 
of dollars. 


Iron Trade Products Co., head offices 
Pittsburgh, announces the appointment of 
Huntington Downer as manager of its iron 
and steel department with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh. : 


After a shutdown of. five months, the 
Curtisville Mine of the Ford Collieries Co. 
near Russelton, has resumed. The mine is 
the biggest in the Russelton district. 


W. W. Inglis, president and general man- 
ager of the Glen Alden Coal Co., under- 
went an operation at a Scranton hospital 
a short time ago. 


The annual examination for certificates 
for mine foremen, assistant foremen and 
fire bosses in the Ninth Bituminous District 
will be held in Connellsville April 11, 12, 
13. cand el4, Applicants must notify the 
chairman in writing six days before the 
date set for the tests. 


William A. Webb, president of the Empire 
Coal Mining Co., has sailed for a pleasure 
trip to the Bahamas. He expects to spend 
some time at Nassau. 


A visitor in Somerset during the third 
week of February was Robert E. Right- 
mire, engineer of tests of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. 


W. C. Dobbie, general superintendent of 
the Jamison Coal & Coke Co., spent a few 
days in Greensburg, recently. 


Charging that the Pennsylvania Coal Co. 
is removing a barrier pillar along its main 
gangway, endangering further use of the 
mine, the Suffolk Coal Co. went into court 
recently with a bill in equity for an in- 
junction to restrain further removal of 
the pillar. A temporary injunction was 
granted, 


The Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory an- 
nounced, at its annual meeting held re- 
cently in Pittsburgh, the retirement of its 
president, Geo. H. Clapp, his reappointment 
as a member of the board of directors of 
the company, and the election of Colonel 
James Milliken to the preseidency of the 
company. 


TEXAS 


The Rio Grande Coal Co., of Wilmington, 
Del., has been granted permit to do busi- 
ness in Texas, and will operate coal mines 
along the Texas-Mexican border. The com- 
pany’s headquarters will be maintained at 
Eagle Pass. The company has capital of 
$2,500,000 and H. P. Mathis is state agent. 


The Channel Fuel Co., Houston, an- 
nounces that its first bunkering plant at 
Port Houston will be completed and in 
operation about the end of April. The 
company will conduct a _ ship bunkering 
and general wholesale coal business. The 
coal will be transported from the Atlantic 
seaboard to Houston via water and from 
there distributed to the various towns and 
cities in Texas by rail. Wharves and a 
bunkering plant are being constructed at 
Manchester, on the ship channel. The first 
unit of dock to be constructed will have 
dimensions of 250 x 82 ft. and the plant 
will have storage capacity of 30,000 tons. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Negotiations have been closed whereby 
by the Jamison Coal & Coke Co. for the 
purchase of 700 acres of low-sulphur Pitts- 
burgh coal land from Phillip Sessler and 
others, the land being near the No. 8 mine 
of the company at Farmington. In fact, 
the land extends from the No. 7 to the 
No. 8 plant along Buffalo Creek. No men- 
tion has been made of the consideration. 
It is thought the deal will be entirely con- 
summated before the end of March. 


The Public Service Commission of West 
Virginia is being asked by coal companies 
dependent upon the Appalachian Power 
Co. for power, to reduce the rates for the 
power furnished. The petition for the re- 
duction was filed by the Atlantic Smokeless 
Coal Co., thirty-nine other companies join- 
ing in the petition. Within the last three 
year increases in the power rate, granted 
by the commission, makes the rate double 
what it used to be. Inasmuch as there has 
been a marked decline in all the costs 
entering into the production of power, coal 
companies feel that the power company 
da now be willing to agree to a reduc- 
ion. 


The Coal Operators Sales Co., 
incorporated, has opened offices 
fngton. The officers are: F. 


recently 
in Hunt- 
L. Schoew, 
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president; Geo. W. Coffey, vice-president ; 
V. D. Clark, secretary-treasurer; F. W. 
Schoew, assistant to president in charge of 
sales. 

Harry B. Clark, one of the well-known 
operators of the Fairmont field, spent the 
early days of March in Florida, making 
the trip by way of Washington. 

As a result of the promotion of F. K. 
Day to be general manager of the new 
properties of the Consolidation Coal Co. in 
the Pocahontas field, several other promo- 
tions have been made by the company. 
N. F. Reeder, formerly district engineer, is 
district superintendent, with headquarters 
at Clarksburg, succeeding Mr. Day. T. A. 
Hunsaker is appointed superintendent of 
Mine No. 88 and B. F. Harrison super- 
intendent of Mine No. 24. All those ap- 
pointed have been connected with the Con- 
solidation for many years. Mr. Reeder 
has directed the engineering work in the 
Clarksburg district for a number of years. 
Although becoming district superintendent, 
Mr. Reeder will continue to supervise the 
engineering work in the district. 


Ernest Chilson, general manager of the 
Raleigh Coal & Coke Co., was operated on 
late in February for gall stones. 


Vice-President C. E. Hutchinson of the 
Hutchinson Coal Co. of Fairmont, left a 
short time ago for Little Rock, Ark., being 
accompanied by Mrs. Hutchinson. 





WISCONSIN 


Nothing has yet been done to salvage 
the 25,000 or more tons of hard coal which 
lie underneath the ruins of the Milwaukee 
Western Fuel Co.’s anthracite plant in 
Milwaukee. The coal is a mass of ice and 
debris, and will probably be out of the 
market for the balance of the winter. 


ALBERTA 


James M. Moodie, coal operator of Cal- 
gary City, has entered an action against 
Sir William Mackenzie, Sir Donald Mann, 
Patric Burns, the Rosedale Clay & Prod- 
ucts Co., of Calgary, the Rosedale Coal 
Co., of Toronto, and the Trust & Guarantee 
Co., of Calgary. Mr. Moodie is suing on 
behalf of himself and other shareholders 
in the’old Rosedale Coal & Clay Products 
Co. with the exception only of those share- 
holders who are defendants in the present 
suit. In 1915, when he was the largest 
shareholder in the old Rosedale company, 
Mr. Moodie claims that he transferred 32,- 
320 shares of the capital stock to Mackenzie 
& Mann. He now alleges that Mackenzie & 
Mann, or its agents, wrongfully converted 
these shares to its own personal use. He 
alleges, further ,that Mackenzie & Mann 
formed the Rosedale Coal Co. in 1921, 
gained complete control of the o'a company 
and transferred all its assets io the new 
one. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 
OUTPUT FOR JANUARY, 1922 
Vancouver Island District 





Mine Tons 
Western Fuel Corp. of Canada, Ltd., 
Nanaimo ....--eesee ee reeee Manno Sloe 
Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd., ues 
OOMOResrele cups 2 aideatenclen a a ehshotee 26,554 
Bix LeiroOnonccrc cx eekere sav iss! exeseienqiene 18,477 
South Wellington ..).......+8- 6,619 
Granby Cons. M.S.&P. Co. .....++++- 26,166 
Nanoose Wellington Collieries ..... 8,47 
Old Wellington (King & Foster) 553 
TOTAL ere crepeler tae Sot ce E TOES 145,029 
Nicola-Princeton District 
Middlesboro Collieries, ........++.-. 6,123 
Mleming) Coal. Cos soil. tie etie.e + ofa, 0 = 3,323 
Coalmont. CollierieS <..iccsssccnes 10,014 
Princeton Coal & Land Co. ........ 1,921 
Woy e2 1 dca Ne Sev Gicmostn: CL ROR NC AraC 21,381 
Crew’s Nest Pass District 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., 
COB) CUS ra tateteyel epee) erancens eyeie” ates 35,945 
Michel ae saiuas Pes Vie ee aoe . 23,892 
Corbin Coal & Coke Co. ......-...- 4,899 
CEO Gault anaes fet i ete, 6 Seen eo ce one 64,736 
CG ita ed Now: tO a se ate hs 231,146 
The Chu Chua Mining Syndicate is to 


stop the mining of coal pending the in- 
stallation of proper handling and dressing 
machinery, upon which the. company. will 
spend $200,000. In the meantime the limits 
of the coal seams will be explored with a 
diamond drill. Up to now the syndicate has 
expended some $150,000 on the development 
and, equipment of the mine. 
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of a forty-five mile 
railroad to open up a coal field in the 
Morice River Region, northern’ British 
‘Columbia, is being asked of the Dominion 
‘Government by a deputation of residents 
of Prince Rupert and the districts adjacent. 
Such transportation facilities, according to 
a statement made by the Prince Rupert 
Coalfields Ltd., would tap a proven reserve 
of 54,000,000 tons of high-grade bituminous 
coal. The railway also would give the 
operators of the Betty Mine connection 
with the Grand Trunk Pacific. Thus the 
project would assure a continuous supply 
of fuel to Prince Rupert and users through- 
out the north country. Not only this but 
it would make possible the development of 
a substantial bunker trade at the port of 
Prince Rupert. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The American Federation of Labor in a 
statement advocating the manufacture of 
light wines and beer states that prohibition 
has cut off the consumption of 50,000 cars 
of coal annually by breweries. 


A bill regulating the discharge of smoke 
from chimneys in the District of Columbia 
has been introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Ball, Delaware, chairman of the 
Senate District Committee. The bill would 
prevent the emission of smoke of a degree 
of darkness or cinders equal to No. 3 of 
Rigelman’s smoke chart as published by 
the Bureau of Mines for more than one 
minute in any 15 minutes from any smoke 
stack or chimney in the District. 


Director Klein of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce says that the 
following coal interests are co-operating 
with the bureau in its trade promotion 
work: . National Coal Association; Ameri- 
‘can Wholesale Coal Association and the 
National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association. 


The Internal Revenue Bureau has ap- 
‘pointed F. L. Clements as chief of the 
‘Coal Valuation Section of the Natural Re- 
sources Division of the Income Tax Unit, 
succeeding A. W. Gaumer, who has been 
‘appointed a member of the committee on 
Appeals and Review of the Revenue Bureau. 


_ The President has signed, thereby mak- 
ing it a law, the act passed by Congress 
‘authorizing agricultural entries on coal 
lands in Alaska. 


In a Senate debate Senator Heflin, Ala- 
bama, said the operation of the Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., nitrate plant would save the 
consumption of hundreds of millions of 
tons of coal. 


The construction 








Traffic News 





The Traffic Service Bureau of Utah has 
filed a brief against the O. S. L. R.R. in 
behalf of the coal mine operators pro- 
testing the action of the railroad company 
in its alleged discrimination in favor of 
Wyoming mines. 

Application for permission to refinance 
maturities falling due April 1 has been 
made to the I. C. C. by the Erie Rail- 
road Co. 


At the request of the attorneys of coal 
operators and representatives of various 
chambers of commerce in Ohio, the pro- 
posed hearing on the reasonableness of 
Ohio freight rates, which was scheduled to 
start before the Ohio Utilities Commission 
Feb. 28, has been postponed until April 5. 
No objection to the continuance was raised 
by the carriers, 


Freight rates from Utah and Wyoming 
coal fields to Nevada points have been de- 
clared too high by the I.C.C., and the 
carriers are ordered to reduce them by 
amounts ranging 10 to 20 per cent. 


In_the complaint of the City of Detroit, 
aD se) 1G, examiner recommends that 
the rates on bituminous coal from Holden 
and other West Virginia points on the C. 
& O. to Toledo for trans-shipment via water 
to Detroit are not unreasonable. 


In the complaint of the Milwaukee West- 
ern Fuel Co., an examiner recommends that 
the rate on coal from Princess, Kilgore and 
Norton Branch, Ky., on the Ashland Coal & 
Iron Ry., to Toledo, for trans-shipment by 
beer was unreasonable during Federal 
control. 


By virtue of an agreement between the 
parties in interest, the I. C. C. has dis- 
missed the case of Theodore A. Leber 
versus the P. & R. Railway Co., Director 
General as agent, et al. This action, Docket 
No. 12703, related to rates on anthracite 
from St. Clair, Pa., to Port Reading, N. J. 


In the complaint of the Cleveland Coal 
Co., the I. C. C. decides that the rates on 
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bituminous coal from South Rivesville, W. 
Va., to New York and New Jersey points 
are not unreasonable. 


In the complaint of J. L. Shalutz an 
I. C. C. examiner recommends that the 
rates on coal from the anthracite region 
of eastern Pennsylvania to Skaneateles, 
ate Hill and Marcellus, N. Y., are reason- 
able. 


In a complaint to the J. .¢€.. C. the 
Kanawha Black Band Coal Co. alleges un- 
reasonable rates on coal from its mines on 
the Kanawha Central Ry., to various 
destinations. 


The C. & O. Ry. has asked the com- 
mission to dismiss the complaint of the 
Nelson Fuel Co., which asks for joint 
through rates on coal on the New River 
district basis from mines on the Greenbrier 
& Eastern. The railroad says these rates 
are already on a depressed level because 
the three-line haul is more costly than the 
single-line haul, because the service per. 
formed is greater and because application 
tion of the district rate is not necessary 
to place the Nelson Fuel Co. in fair com- 
petition with mines from which that rate 
applies. 

The Denver & Salt Lake R.R. has re- 
quested of the I. C. C. a 15-year loan 
of $6,500,000 to construct a tunnel through 
the Continental Divide, to make the opera- 
tion at this high altitude less expensive and 
troublesome and to make large coal de- 
posits accessible. 


A bill placing railroad construction, in- 
cluding coal docks, under the authority of 
the I. C. C. has been introduced‘ in the 
House by Representative Beck, Wisconsin. 


In the complaint of the United Verde 
Extension Mining Co., the I. C. C. has de- 
cided that the rates on coal from Dawson, 
N. M., to Clarkdale and Jerome, Ariz., are 
unreasonable. 


The Clay County Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, in a brief before the I. C. C.. asks 
rates on coal from mines on the Cumberland 
& Manchester R.R. which are no higher 
than those from mines in the Jellico, Ky., 
group on the L. & N. The L. & N. in a 
brief says it should not be required to 
absorb the charges of the Cumberland & 
Manchester out of an already low rate. 


The American Steel & Wire Co. has been 
authorized to intervene in the case of the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., relating to rates on 
coal from the Reynoldsville, Pittsburgh, 
Connellsville and related coal fields and 
on coke from the same districts to Buffalo 
and vicinity. 


The proposed adjustment of rate differ- 
entials between producing points in Illinois 
and Indiana and points north and west of 
those coal fields will be held up indefinite- 
ly. This was the outcome of a meeting 
last week in Chicago of the railroads’ coal 
and coke committee with men from many 
shipping and receiving organizations. The 
adjustments were to have been made by 
the carriers acting under an opinion of the 
I. C. C. accompanying Ex-parte 74 issued in 
August, 1920. These corrections were 
never made because of the various rate 
protests from MIllinois which have been 
before the commission most of the time 
since Ex-parte 74 was issued. In last 
week’s conference at Chicago the shippers 
argued that no adjustments should be 
made now because the I. C. C. is expected 
soon to make its decision on coal freight 
rates in general. 


The Fifth and Ninth [Illinois Districts 
Coal Bureau has requested the I. C. C. to 
sonduct a general investigation into all coal 
rates from mines in western Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Colorado and Wyoming, and 
from the docks to all points in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Colorado. 





‘Association Activities 


Northern West Viriginia Coal 
Operators’ Association 


The position of the association with ref- 
erence to any change in mining rates is 
admirably set forth in a statement issued 
by President A. Lisle White, in which he 
says, “The coal business is going to im- 
prove when it has become adjusted to 
after-the-war conditions. We might as well 
all of us understand that a readjustment 
is coming and get in line with it. It is a 
national condition that we must take into 
account. 
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“With railroad freight rates imposing a 
handicap on our section in competition with 
other districts which mine a similar grade 
of coal, we are now in a position where 
our competitors are able to undersell us in 
the open market. Our mines are now run- 
ning far below their normal capacity and 
it is safe to say that 90 per cent of the coal 
coming out of Northern West Virginia is 
on contracts which expire March 31. 

“In considering the matter of a wage 
scale for the coming year, the association 
has faced the exact facts as we know them. 
When that scale is given out, it will pro- 
vide for the highest wages that can _be 
paid and still leave our field in a position 
to sell coal in competition with other 
fields.” 





Obituary 


— 





Alfred T. Grayson, 80 years old, died 
recently at the Odd Fellows’ Home at 
Manhattan, Kan. Deceased was one of 
the pioneers of the Kansas coal fields, having 
had charge of the sinking of three mines 
at Leavenworth. For eleven years he was 
superintendent of the state mine at Lansing. 


Benjamin C. Masten, aged 32 years, 
Washington, Pa., war veteran and man- 
ager of the Producers’ Coal Corporation, 
was killed recently when the automobile in 
which he was riding was struck by a street 
car at Meadowlands, near Washington, Pa. 


News of the death of E. 8S. Hutchinson, 
one of the pioneers of the Pocahontas field 
of West Virginia, at his late home in New- 
ton, Bucks County, Pa., has been received. 
He came to the Pocahontas field in 1889 
as general manager of the Lick Branch 
Mine of the Norfolk Coal & Coke Co. 


Samuel T. Brush, one of the first coal 
operators in the southern [Illinois field, 
died at his home at Boulder, Col., recently 
at the age of 80 years. He organized the 
St. Louis & Big Muddy Coal Co. His sales 
agent in St. Louis, Captain Pavey, passed 
away last week. 


Cyrus Garnsey, whose death occurred at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., on Sunday, Feb. 19, 
1922, was born at Clifton Park, N. Y., on 


Sept. 28, 1827. He is survived by Cyrus 
Garnsey, Jr., Hamilton Garnsey and one 
daughter, Mrs. Lucy G. Russell. Cyrus 


Garnsey, Jr., was Assistant Fuel Adminis- 
trator sduring the war. 





Coming Meetings 





New England Coal Dealers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting March 22 and 
23 at Springfield, Mass. President, W. A. 
Clark, Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Society of Industrial Engineers will hold 
its national spring convention at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich., April 26-28. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents will hold its seventh annual conven- 
tion at Exposition Park, Rochester, N. Y., 
May 13-20. Secretary, S. C. McLeod, 130 
W. 42nd St., New York City. 


National Foreign Trade Council will hold 
its annual meeting May 10-12 at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mining Society of Nova Scotia will hold 
its annual meeting May 15, at Sydney, 
N. S., Canada. Secretary, E. C. Hanrahan, 
Sydney, N. S. 

American Society for Testing Materials 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing June 26 to July 1, 1922, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., with headquarters at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Assistant treas- 
urer, J. K. Rittenhouse, Engineers’ Club 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the 
Hotel Highland, Delavan Lake, Delavan, 
Wis: June, 13/5 14, .15. Secretary 
Runyan, Chicago, Ill. 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual meeting May 8 
to 10 at Atlanta, Ga. Secretary, C. W. Rice, 
29 West 39th St., New York City. 


Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting April 11 at Chicago, 
Tll. Secretary, N. H. Kendall, Plymouth 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Indiana Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting April 26 


and 27 at the Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Secretary, R. R. Yeagley, Fidelity 
Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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How Many Must Live 
On a Mine Worker’s Wage? 

ETT LAUCK, the consulting economist, figures five 

must live on a mine worker’s wage. But is that 
true? There is good reason to believe that it is unusual. 
The Insurance Department of Pennsylvania and the 
Coal Mine Section of the Pennsylvania Compensating 
Rating and Inspection Bureau have produced a review 
of experience in the last five years since compensation 
went into effect in Pennsylvania. It is termed a 
“Statistical Analysis of Coal Mining Accicents in 
Pennsylvania.” In Table XL we learn that in the 
anthracite region 406 men were killed and they had 
1,008 dependents, or 2.48 dependents to each bread- 
winner. We also find that in the bituminous region 
there were 3,083 dependents for 1,388 men killed, or 
2.22 dependents to each employee. 

Excluding posthumous children, 2,643 children of all 
ages had to be supported. From this it may be learned 
that the average number of dependent children for each 
mine worker is 1.47, and the average number of adult 
dependents is 0.72, making 2.19 dependents actually 
in being, or 2.28 dependents in all. 





The Coal Industry’s Best Customer 

AVING a bucket full of water, how are you to put 

more water in that bucket? Having a business 
that throughout the depression of recent months has 
been operating practically at capacity—a business that 
normally finds a large outlet for its product in general 
industry—what may we expect to be the immediate 
future of that business with demands from industry 
getting back on its books? 

This appears to represent the position of one of the 
best customers of the steam-coal producer: the public 
utility and central station. The business of, manufac- 
turing power has made great strides in ‘recent years. 
During the war one industrial after another changed 
over from the isolated power plant to central-station 
power. The war industries were run on purchased 
electricity. 

Summer demands for power are the lightest, yet the 
low point in 1920, in May, was represented by an aver- 
age output of around 105,000,000 kw.-hr. compared with 
95,000,000 in May and July, 1921, the low months in a 
year of intense depression. From the middle of 1921, 
the demand for electric power steadily mounted from 
around 95,000,000 kw.-hr. per day to around 102,000,000 
during November and December of that year and Jan- 
uary cf the present year. In the corresponding period 
of the previous year the trend was in the other direction. 

The inference is plain: as the industrial demand for 
power comes back the central stations are going to have 
difficulty meeting it without plant extensions. Approx- 
imately two-thirds of the power is developed from fuel; 
mainly coal. The utilities, the most consistent buyers and 


consumers of steam coal throughout the depression, will 
be better customers as the year proceeds. Two general 
lines of policy for the directing heads in the coal 
industry are suggested: Make coal sufficiently attractive 
to the power producer that he will not turn even further 
to hydro-electric development and, most important, get 
into the power business before the power business goes 
further into the coal business. 





So Necessary to Lower Price 
(eit ho regulation to lower prices of coal 
usually is excused by its advocates on the ground 
that coal is such a staff of life that its cost must be 
kept down. That was done in America by a combination 
of coal interests in the early part of the war, by govern- 
mental regulation later and by Great Britain by both 
regulation and subsidies. 

Strange indeed it is that one government gives up 
its collected taxes to keep down the price of coal while 
another makes coal pay a tax. Both cannot be right. 
Coal should be taxed like chewing gum, soda fountains 
and movie tickets, or it should go untaxed like wheat 
or flour, or it should be subsidized; but all three cannot 
be right. If it does not matter how much coal costs 
we may conceivably tax it without violence to reason. 
If, however, we hold it is vital that it be cheap, why 
single it out for taxation? Pennsylvania is trying to 
put a tax on anthracite, and Kentucky would put it 
on bituminous. 

The Dauphin County Court of Pennsylvania has de- 
cided that anthracite can be taxed, one of the reasons 
given being that anthracite can be taxed and bituminous 
coal be allowed to escape because anthracite is not 
like bituminous in that it won’t make coke. But that 
is the irony of it all. Coke is pushing anthracite against 
the wall, is competing with anthracite, and the hard- 
coal people want help rather than hindrance in meeting 
this new competitor. 


Telephones and Safety 
EADING the article on the fire in the Sunnyside 
mine, published in this issue, the first impression 
is to ask why telephones were not installed. They would 
have saved that three-mile run to the mine mouth to 
summon help, and the fire would have been more easily 
extinguished. The mine would have been working the 
following morning, and all the expense would have been 
saved. . 

However, it should be said that telephones were in- 
stalled at the Sunnyside mine, which is an unusually. 
well equipped plant and, what is more, they were used, 
but, not being able to reach the superintendent or 
foreman by telephonic means, the shotfirer who had dis- 
covered the fire made no attempt to get in touch with 
anyone else and started on his long trip, leaving the 
fire behind him. 

ATT 
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Fighting Fire 

N A recent article by J. J. Walsh, written for Coal 

Age, on the fighting of shallow mine fires, no mention 
is made of silting as a means of their extinguishment. 
In this issue we brief some of H. J. Rahilly’s remarks 
on the use of silt as a means of coping with mine fires, 
and though perhaps culm might only add fuel to the 
flames the use of fine sands or even clays and shales 
might serve the desired purpose. 

Fine sands, we are told, is apt to make quicksands. 
This is true if time and opportunity are not given to 
the sand to settle. After all, the more fluid the sand 
the more likely it is that it will reach all parts of the 
flooded area. Clays are apt not to free themselves 
of the water by means of which they are conveyed and 
thus they do not form solid silting, but if the purpose is 
merely to fill the mined areas to the exclusion of air 
they may well serve the purpose desired. 

By use of many churn drillholes as well as by open- 
ings through the bulkheads sealing the areas and even 
diamond drillholes through the surrounding walls, suf- 
ficient sand or clay could be washed in to extinguish 
almost any fire. An attempt to fill the mine with in- 
combustible gas might well be futile because the flow 
of this gas could not be regulated to meet the needs of 
the places on fire. It would escape to the surface as 
the gases evolved by the burning coal are now doing 
and the cooling effect would be slight. A quantity of 
silt, on the other hand, would lower the temperature 
immediately, cause a steam pressure that would expel 
the air from all connected passages, and, being sent to 
place through many boreholes, would not fail to reach 
every part of the burning area. It also would assist 
in making it feasible to save all the coal in second 
mining. 

Shale and culm have been found preferable material 
for silting live workings. They might not be so ex- 
ceptionally advantageous in the filling of fire areas. In 
bituminous regions the shale has some value as a 
combustible and when dry might carry fire. In the an- 
thracite regions the shales are barren of oil, at least all 
that is volatile in the natural oils has been driven off. 
The culm, however, has much carbon in it. For this 
reason shales might be used for fire silting, though culm 
is not so well suited to that purpose. 

The matter is worth the trying, for whatever is done 
in the way of silting can do no harm, except perhaps 
in some very shallow fires, where possibly an outburst 
of steam or an explosion of water gas might result. 


Recrudescence of a Rosicrucian 


OW fortunate for the United States that on the 
eve of a suspension of coal mining Herr Priickner, 
a chemist of Munich, has announced his discovery of 
a method of making coal from common rocks! The 
New York Times published a news story bearing the 
Berlin date line of March 6 conveying this important 
news to a waiting world. We must urge our Patent 
Office to early action, for it is stated that the Herr 
Doktor—he is a medical student, it seems—is “naturally 
reticent about the matter until his discovery has been 
fully protected legally in all countries, for the new 
coal, it is asserted, can be made by a comparatively 
simple process almost anywhere in the world.” 
““As science knows,” he told a correspondent, ‘‘stones 
with some coal content are to be found in our moun- 
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tains in vast quantities. I studied these stones and 
finally chose two sorts with about 30 per cent of coal 
ingredient and set to work to see if I could increase 
the percentage of coal in them. I pulverized quantities 
of them and added certain chemicals to the powder. I 
applied heat in various degrees and allowed the mass 
to cool by certain stages. 

“Soon I saw that the percentage of coal in the baked 
mass had perceptibly increased. The coal was present 
in the midst of a gray or gray-yellow coating. 

“Later I found that for the reduction of the coating 
a certain chemical admixture was very effective, and 
then I discovered that the addition of another powdered 
mineral caused the crust almost to disappear. At that 
stage the finished mass contained 56 per cent of coal. 

“It was when I was obtaining a product with that per- 
centage of coal content that I made a surprising dis- 
covery. It was that at a certain stage of the process the 
coal ingredient rapidly increased from 56 to 72 per 
cent. Since then the percentage of coal has been in- 
creased until now I can say that what I produce is eoal 
of excellent quality. 

“Its production is technically simple. The minerals 
required are everywhere plentiful, and the cost of 
production is surprisingly low. I have worked it out 
at 25 marks a hundredweight—that is, for coal with the 
heating power of anthracite.” 

This is now a nation of amateur alchemists. Home- 
brew apparatus should readily lend itself to the making 
of coal from cobblestones by a process so simple as 
that described—or has it been described as yet? The 
cabled dispatch to the Times—how thoughtful not to 
trust so important a message to the slowness of the 
mails—says that the correspondent who was privileged 
to visit the laboratory and view the samples of synthetic 
coal, found that they were actually black, in fact a deep 
black. The new coal also is an improvement over our 
crude variety in that the gas it gives off has no 
“obnoxious smell.” 

What hope has the miners’ union in a strike, when 
soon every man can have his own coal supply? 
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CORRECTION.—The map of the coal fields in the supplement 
to Coal Age, March 16, showed the Pennsylvania anthracite 
fields in solid black, the symbol reserved for non-union and open- 
shop districts. This was an error. Everyone knows the anthracite 
region is unionized. ; 

Cut out the map above and paste over the corresponding por- 
tion of the original. 
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Apparatus Men Load Out Heated Material from a Mine 
Fire in a Cooling Current of Oxygen-Depleted Air’ 


Over Fifty Apparatus Men Work Six Months Reopening Sunnyside 
Mine, Utah—Water from Hose Cools Rock Inefficiently and Makes 
Too Much Steam—Air of Low Oxygen Percentage Is Used in Its place 


By C. A. ALLENt AND A. C. WATTSt 


N THE No. 3 Sunnyside mine of the Utah Fuel Co. 
a disastrous fire started in the afternoon of Aug. 17, 
1920, the effects of which are still present in the 
mine. The operation, which is located in Carbon County, 
Utah, normally produces about 1,300 tons of coal a day. 
Two seams of coking coal lie on a pitch of about 5 deg.; 
the lower seam, in which the fire occurred, is 10 to 12 
ft. thick and is overlaid with 3 to 7 ft. of shaly sand- 
stone, above which is another seam 5 to 53 ft. thick. 
The mine is non-gaseous, and the active workings con- 
sist of a drift about 8,000 ft. long which intersects 
(approximately half way down) a slope a mile long. 
The workings on the slope above the point where 
the haulage drift intersects it are called the raise work- 
ings, and those below dip workings. Entries are driven 
off the slope on the strike of the coal, and the mine is 
operated by straight room-and-pillar methods. It is 
ventilated with a suction fan and, in addition to the 
opening where the fan is located, there were intake 
openings at two points, one north of the fan at the 





*Reprint of abstract of report of fire in No. 3 Sunnyside mine 
of Utah Fuel Co., published under title “Fighting a Mine Fire 
with Its Own Gases,” in Reports of Investigations, Bureau of 
Mines, February, 1922. 

Mining engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, and chief mine inspec- 
tor for the Industrial Commission of Utah. 


tChief engineer and geologist, Utah Fuel Co. 
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Timber in Big 
Cave 


Timber sets had to 
be erected to sup- 
port the roof above 
the main fall, which 
was 30 ft. wide and 
Oi rene, Not 
only was this tim- 
ber erected by the 
apparatus men but 
the fall was re- 
moved by the same 
men working in an 
oxygen-depleted at- 
mosphere. This cut 
fully illustrates the 
heavy work that can 
be done by men 
cumbered by breath- 
ing equipment in an 
atmosphere by no 
means cool. They 
worked in all 10,- 
507 periods. The 
Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. last year 
charged its appara- 
tus no less than 
22,854 times, prob- 
ably a record for 
such work, 


main haulage portal and the other near the extreme 
south end of the mine. Practically speaking, no work- 
ings in the upper seam were reached by the fire, al- 
though it spread to the upper coal where that seam was 
exposed by caving. 

In reopening the mine after the first seal was broken 
between fifty and sixty apparatus men, working three 
shifts daily, were constantly employed for more than 
six months, from Sept. 28, 1920, until April 9, 1921. 

It required twenty-four days for these crews to ad- 
vance the fresh air to the seat of the fire, and this part 
of the work called for the construction of forty-six doors 
and stoppings, in many of which it was necessary to do 
much shoveling in order to get into the solid material. 

In all, more than 10,507 periods of apparatus work 
were performed, in which were used 13,533 regenerator 
cans and approximately 210,000 cu.ft. of oxygen. (A 
period under apparatus consisted of four hours, the 
men actually working about two hours on an average.) 

In the course of the recovery of the mine 3,835 ft. 
of slope and entry were cleaned out, from which more 
than eight thousand 60-cu.ft. cars of caved coal and 
rock were removed. Approximately 5,500 cars were 
loaded out by men working with apparatus. 

The largest cave may be estimated as 30 ft. high and 
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30 ft. wide, but this statement would overlook the fact 
that the cave extended into the entry, which branched 


off at this point, making the fall much larger. In — 


cleaning out this fall forty cars of material had to be 
removed for each foot of advance. 

The most remote point reached by the fire was more 
than 1,500 ft. from the point of origia. Despite the 
difficulties to be met not a single apparatus man was 
killed in the recovery of the mine, the most serious acci- 
dent being the loss of a left arm. More than 600 gas 
samples were taken and analyzed at the mine in an 
Orsat apparatus and, in addition, many were sent to 
the Pittsburgh laboratories of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines for analysis. 


FINDS TIMBER CRIB AND TOP COAL ON FIRE 


The mine is wired so that all shots may be fired by 
electricity from the surface, and at about 5:15 p.m. 
on the afternoon of Aug. 17, when the shotfirer reached 
the main slope and the first left main entry in his 
rounds to close the room switches, he discovered a fire 
which was burning a timber crib and also the top coal. 
The parting of the first left entry leaves the slope at 
the point where the main haulageway intersects it, and 
it was customary for the men to gather there while 
waiting for the man trip. The shotfirer discovered the 
fire about forty-five minutes after the trip had left, 
and the assumption is that either a miner’s carbide 
lamp was left burning against a timber or (and this 
is a more probable supposition) that an electrical short- 
circuit started the fire. Throughout the mine 500-volt 
direct current was used. 

After locating the fire and making ineffectual at- 
tempts to extinguish it, the shotfirer went to the tipple, 
a distance of nearly three miles, to get help. In the 
meantime the fire short-circuited the power wires, so 
that the superintendent and foreman had to walk in, 
arriving just before seven o’clock. 

When the mine officials reached the fire the draft 
was causing it to travel rapidly up the main slope, also 
into the first left entry and up the back slope. They 
short-circuited the ventilation, but this caused the 
smoke to roll in all directions and forced them to 
restore the air current, but in a much reduced volume. 
The fire was then fought with hose for approximately 
thirty-six hours, when explosions, caused from the 
products of Com PESTON, made it necessary to abandon 
these efforts. 


EXPLOSIONS COMPEL THE SEALING OF THE MINE ~ 


A brattice cleth' had been placed to keep the smoke 
from eddying around onto the men who were holding 
the hose, and the first tendency. of the gases to explode 
was indicated by the action against this brattice cloth. 
This gave warning of the heavier flares or explosions 
which followed. In consequence the men were with- 
drawn in time to avoid serious consequences. When 
the efforts to fight the fire with the hose were given 
up, the mine was sealed at the portals. This required 
six seals at three different locations, and they were 
not completed until Friday night, Aug. 20, during 
which time’the air, of course, had free access to the fire. 

The seals at the mine portals confined almost 540 
acres of workings, in which, it was estimated, there 
were almost one hundred million cubic feet of air. It 
was decided to keep the mine sealed until all active 
combustion:and flames were subdued and until the 
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mine air had become so depleted in oxygen that ex- 
plosions would be impossible. 

While the mine was sealed daily samples of the mine 
air were taken from the stoppings, and three weeks 
after sealing was completed, the monoxide had been 
so reduced in percentage that it could not be detected 
by Orsat apparatus. The oxygen content also had been 
reduced to about 5 per cent. The oxygen content con- 
tinued to diminish until on Sept. 28, 1920, or thirty- 
nine days after sealing, the first seal, which was near 
the fan opening, was broken in the reopening of the 
mine. 

On Sept. 28 the gas in this part of the mine was 
found to analyze as in Table I. 


TABLE I. ANALYSIS IN NO. 24 ROOM 200 FT. FROM THE OUTSIDE 
Bottle CO2 O2 co CH, N. Tem- 
No. PerCent PerCent PerCent PerCent Per Cent perature 
258 4.65 0.66 0.05 0.89 93.85 59° 
259 4.69 0.67 0.06 0.89 93.59 Hy 


These are among the lowest oxygen percentages 
found during the entire fire. The depletion of oxygen 
Was supposedly due in part to its absorption by the 
coal as well as to its combustion by the fire. The gas 
was perfectly clear, and the almost entire absence of 
carbon monoxide was an advantage. The distance from 
this point to the fire was approximately 4,000 ft. and 
a large force of apparatus men advanced the fresh air 
in stages of 400 to 800 ft. The main body of the gas 
was sealed off by stoppings as the work proceeded, and 
on Oct. 21 the fresh air had been advanced to the seat 
of the fire, being kept away from it, however, by a 
strong, tight bulkhead. 


CONFINED GAS HAS HEAVY BREATHING ACTION 


When samples were being taken through the seals 
and also when the fresh air was being advanced into 
the gas-filled mine the expansion and contraction, or 
so-called “breathing action,” of the confined gas (de- 
pleted air) was marked. It was sometimes impossible 
to get good samples through the seals when the pres- 
sure was inward, due to the gas being contracted, and 
when the-fresh air;was, being advanced, although double 
doors were always used, it would sometimes be possible 
to carry a flame safety lamp several hundred feet inside 
of the fresh-air base. 

Also, when the pressure was outward, due to the 
gas body expanding, it would be impossible to take a 
safety lamp«up to the doors. This “breathing” was, 
of course, due to the changes in barometric pressure, 
and it was found that normally there are four times 
It usually 
rises in this district from one o’clock in the morning 
until ten o’clock, then falls until five or six o’clock in 
the afternoon, then rises again until some time before 
midnight; then there is a short period of falling barom- 
eter until about one o’clock in the morning. 

When the barometer is rising the fresh air will go 
in and when it is falling the gas will come out. How- 
ever, frequently the periodic or atmospheric fluctuations 
in the barometer overcome the normal daily fluctua- 
tions, so that the change may come at any period of 
the day. The most marked normal change comes about 
ten or eleven o’clock in the morning. Before that time 
the pressure is inward and thereafter it is outward. 
This was the most constant feature and the one least 
liable to be changed by periodic fluctuations. The 
maximum change in barometer observed over a long 
period was equivalent to about 9 in. of water gage, 
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whereas daily changes equivalent to 2 in. or more of 
water gage were not uncommon. 

The difference between the temperature of the gas 

and that of fresh air also has some effect on the move- 
ment of the gas. When cold air enters through any 
leaks in the stoppings or through the doors at a fresh- 
air base and comes in contact with warm gas, the 
latter is cooled and contracts, which augments the 
effect of rising barometric pressure and further in- 
creases the tendency of the fresh air to be drawn in. 
- For this reason it was found practically impossible 
to approach within several hundred feet of the hot 
caves without raising the percentage of oxygen in the 
gas or depleted air surrounding them. In fact, in 
this case explorations to the point of origin of the 
fire, when the fresh-air base was 1,600 ft. away, dis- 
closed the fact that the hot caved material was abso- 
lutely dormant and surrounded by gas containing 2.41 
per cent oxygen, 3.86 per cent carbon dioxide, no mon- 
oxide, and 0.66 per cent methane. 

By the time the fresh-air base had been advanced 
to within 400 ft. of the hot material, however, the 


‘oxygen content in the gas surrounding it had increased 


sufficiently to make the hot coal give off much smoke, 
and on one occasion enough fresh air passed through 
the double doors to the hot material to cause a blaze. 
The entrance of the fresh air past the double or air- 
lock doors was due almost entirely to the daily contrac- 
tions of the confined body of gas or depleted air, but 
because the hot material was on a slope and was being 
approached from the lowest point, there was a furnace 
action caused by the heat, which tended to draw up 
the slope not only the foul air immediately surrounding 
but also the fresh air from behind the nearby doors. 


ONLY TWO ENTRIES FILLED WITH FRESH AIR 


The foregoing remarks refer particularly to the 
actions of the gas observed as the fresh air was being 
advanced toward the fire. It must be remembered that 
the fire was in the heart of the mine and the entire 
mine had been sealed. In advancing the fresh air only 
one pair of parallel entries was used, one being the 
intake and the other the return, and the workings sur- 
rounding these entries were filled with the residual gas 
or oxygen-depleted mine air. The entries which were 
used approached the fire from the north end of the 
mine, while the single opening through to the outcrop at 
the south end of the mine was kept sealed, but, due to 
the fractured nature of the rock, the seal was not 
absolutely airtight. 

The fan, as before stated, was a suction fan with a 
water gage of 14 in., which meant that on the fresh-air 
side of all the stoppings, built to hold in the gas at 
the north end, there was a pressure less than atmos- 
pheric. These stoppings were also nearly, but not 
absolutely, gastight. Also the doors at the fresh air 
bases were constantly being opened and closed by 
apparatus men as they entered the gas to build new 
stoppings. It would be assumed that the lower pressure 
outside of the stoppings at the north end would at least 
partly overcome the tendency for fresh air to flow 
into the gas area when the gas was contracted, due to 
changes in barometer. 

While the effect of the pull of the fan could not be 
detected on the daily recessions and advances of the 
gas, after a long period of time it was found that it 
had made some difference because the fresh air worked 
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in through the imperfect seal at the south end for a 
considerable distance. 

When the fresh air had been advanced to a point 
adjacent to the hot caves left by the fire, great care 
was used in the construction of a stopping to keep 
the air from actually getting to the hot material, but 
after some preliminary work had been done (including 
a 200-foot crosscut to get above the big cave) and a 
number of explorations made, it was decided to make 
an attempt to load out the hot caves with men not 
cumbered with apparatus, which meant allowing the 
fresh air to get to them. Before starting, however, a 
system of bulkheads and stoppings was so constructed 
that at any time the fresh air could be excluded from the 
hot caves and the gas (depleted air) conducted to them. 
The one hundred million cubic feet of this gas which 
had accumulated in the mine as a result of~the sealing 
of the fire was practically all held on the assumption 
that it might be needed as an aid in overcoming what 
was left of the fire. 


CoAL WAS so HoT THAT IT IGNITED IN AIR 


Two attempts were made to use fresh air, but both 
were unsuccessful. These efforts were concentrated on 


the big cave on the main slope near where the fire 
originated, and in places this cave was 30 ft. wide and 
30 ft. high. The first attempt was made at the down 
slope end, but the fresh air was drawn through the 
hot material, causing it to re-ignite. When this oc- 





FIG. 2. ON TOP OF TIMBERING SHOWN IN FIG. 1 


Shows the upper seam of coal and the rock eaved above it. 
Here the apparatus men placed temporary posts which were re- 
placed Jater by timber sets of more permanent character. 
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TIMBERING ON TOP OF THAT IN FIG. 1 

This is the permanent timbering placed by men working in 
fresh air on the top of the timbering erected by men breathing 
through apparatus. 


curred the fresh air was excluded and the gas (depleted. 


air) conducted to the flaming material. This im- 
mediately extinguished the flames. 

The next attempt was made on the up-slope end of 
the big cave, as it was believed that the fresh air would 
ot work down the slope into the hot material. This 
proved to be a mistaken assumption, however, for the 
fresn air did work down into the hot material, because 
the contraction of the main gas body more than over- 
came the draft which the heat caused to travel up 
the slope. 

If it had been possible to surround the big cave 
with bulkheads the fresh-air attempts would no doubt 
have been successful, but, unfortunately, the big cave 
connected with other caves which led back into the 
south part of the mine, where the main body of depleted 
air was impounded. The caved material was so porous 
that when the barometric pressure started to increase 
and force the main gas body to contract, fresh air was 


drawn into the hot caved material. 


WATER FROM HoSE MAKES MUCH STEAM 


Some of the conditions observed during these at- 
tempts to work with fresh air were as follows: 

First: It was impossible to get over the top of the 
cave, but water, through hose, was played on both 
exposed ends. It proved to have practically no effect. 
Experience showed that water is of little use on a large 
cave unless the material can be flooded. It is true that 
water from a hose will cool what hot material can be 
reached directly, but even then it causes so much steam 
that the men cannot work in it, and it greatly increases 
the sloughing from hot ribs and roof, with the con- 
sequent dangers from falling pieces. 

Second: The fresh air leaking, or circulating, to a 
certain extent through the hot caves fed the smoldering 
fire, distilling inflammable gases from the coal. One 
sample of gas was taken which contained about 3.5 per 
cent carbon dioxide, 8.8 per cent oxygen, 2.2 per cent 
carbon monoxide, 3.4 per cent methane, 4.3 per cent 
hydrogen and 0.6 per cent ethylene (C,H,). 

Third: Depleted mine air is the most effective 
weapon in fighting a fire, especially in a pitching bed 
where the air can be easily controlled. In this case the 
gas (containing a little less than 5 per cent oxygen and 
about 4 per cent carbon dioxide, with a temperature of 
about 64 deg.) stopped all blazing immediately, and 
where the cave was porous enough to permit good cir- 
culation it had a marked: cooling effect; in fact, the 
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efficiency and easy control of the foul air was so marked 
that it was used in all the subsequent work and can 
be considered as the controlling factor in successfully 
overcoming’the fire. 

After it was found that fresh air could not be used, 
the possibility of flooding the entire area was con- 
sidered. It was decided, however, that flooding was 
not practicable, due to the various directions in which 
the fire had spread, the number of bulkheads required, 
and the difficulty of placing them around it. Careful 
thought also was given to the possibility of leaving 
the fire sealed until there would be no possibility of 
fresh air re-igniting it. It was feared, however, that 
this would take too long a time (which later develop- 
ments proved would have been the case), so the only 
recourse left was to load the hot material out with 
apparatus men working in the depleted air, which was 
so controlled that it would be conveyed to any point of 
operation. 

It was found that by having the apparatus men shovel 
from the down-slope end of the hot caves the men 
could always be kept cool enough for effective work if 
the caves were sufficiently open to draw the gas through 
them. Sometimes work could be carried on from the 
upper end. This was when there was sufficient draft to 
keep the hot gas traveling over the men’s heads against 
the roof. The cool gas would travel down the slope 
along the floor to the face of the hot cave, where it 
would become heated, rise to the roof and travel back 
up the slope over the heads of the shovelers. 

One portion of the fire area caved so tightly that it 
was found impossible to maintain a circulation that 
would carry the hot gas away, and the men worked 
for some time in very high temperatures, some reaching 
176 deg. The hottest places would always be against 
the roof, and when a blower fan was tried it stirred 
up the gas, causing the hotter part near the roof to 
be whirled down onto the men, making matters worse. 
On the other hand, when there was a good draft a 
stream of cool gas from a blower fan at the men’s 
backs was very effective. 


APPARATUS MEN CAN ENDURE GREAT DrY HEAT 


From actual experiments made, using a standard 
thermometer, it was found that apparatus men could 
remain for several minutes in temperatures of 190 deg. 
and could stay for at least one minute in temperatures 
exceeding 220 deg. When men entered these tempera- 
tures they were always perspiring profusely, and un- 
doubtedly the film of perspiration protected the skin. 
At any temperature above 170 deg. if any of the men 
touched any metal part of his apparatus his skin was 
blistered, and as soon as the machine commenced to get 
heated through the discomfort of breathing increased 
rapidly. It should be remembered that the men were 
always wearing apparatus in these temperatures and 
the gas was dry. At one time, when hose were being 
used, 115 deg. to 125 deg. of steam-saturated air was 
found to be almost unbearable to men wearing ap- 
paratus. Also, we recall another mine where a tempera- 
ture of 175 deg. of an almost saturated atmosphere 
proved absolutely unbearable to the flesh. 

From careful observations made during the course 
of fire-fighting operations it was determined that the 
hot caves would not be re-ignited, but, on the other 
hand, the heat would be lowered by gas (depleted air) 
containing 5 or 6 per cent oxygen and about 4 or 5 
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FIG. 4 


Stopping in Old 
Crosscut 


The crosscut is 
closed by a plaster- 
ed board stopping. 
The plaster used 
was hard wall ce- 
ment and wood 
pulp. The illustra- 
tion gives a good 
idea of the quantity 
of material that 
often had to be re- 
moved before rock 
and coal solid 
enough for a stop- 
ping could be 
reached. Note the 
soot on the roof. 









per cent carbon dioxide. There is no doubt that some 
oxidation will continue in hot caves of coal as long as 
there is any oxygen in the air reaching them, but where 
the oxygen falls below 5 or 6 per cent and there is 
circulation, oxidation is not noticeable and is more than 
counterbalanced by the cooling action of the depleted 
air. When the percentage of oxygen rose to 7 or 8 
per cent, oxidation would be more rapid, the fire would 
be brightened, the temperature would rise, smoke would 
increase, inflammable gases would be formed, and in- 
creased percentages of carbon dioxide would be found. 

One branch of the fire burned up an abandoned and 
caved room on the first left main entry. As this was 
an abandoned part of the mine, it was left sealed off 
and is still under seal at the present writing. Access, 
however, was at all times provided to the down-dip 
end of the hot material, and temperatures were con- 
stantly taken. From the results of the temperature 
readings and the gas analyses it can be almost positively 
stated that this part of the cave has been hot enough 
to ignite with air up until the present time, which 
is fourteen months after the fire started. 


MINE WOULD HAVE TAKEN OVER YEAR TO COOL 


This particular place was never reached with any 
fresh air during the fire-fighting operations, so it can 
be inferred that it would have been necessary to keep 
the entire mine sealed for an equivalent time before 
air could have been admitted. The oxygen content in 
this room has gradually dropped to less than 1 per 
cent, and the carbon dioxide content increased to 10 
per cent. 

Before the mine was reopened after being sealed, 
a careful organization was worked out. It proved to 
be efficient and smooth working, there being no con- 
fusion at any time. A doctor also was kept at the mine 
day and night for several weeks. Two expert repair- 
men went over each apparatus (Paul apparatus were 
used) every time it came out of the gas, which proved 
to be an important safety measure. Most of the work 
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was done within 500 ft. of fresh air, and when carbon 
monoxide was present in the mine gas only short ex- 
ploration trips were permitted; never more than 1,500 
ft. and usually much less. 

Even when no carbon monoxide was present the 
exploration trips were seldom more than 1,500 ft., 
although one trip of 2,800 ft. one way was allowed 
where absolutely no obstructions interfered with travel. 
This trip was made in an atmosphere containing about 
6 per cent of oxvgen with no poisonous gases. On long 
trips extra apparatus were carried, and a stretcher 
always was taken. 

Although it is not believed that any unsafe trip was 
allowed, it should be borne in mind that this gas was 
being sampled daily and sometimes several times each 
day, and the apparatus men knew exactly what it con- 
tained and how to proceed in case of trouble with any 
apparatus. We are of the opinion that it is frequently 
foolhardy to take trips of 1,500 ft. in an atmosphere 
containing carbon monoxide and much more dangerous 
than taking a 2,300-ft. trip in an atmosphere free 
from it. 


AT aBouT 50 ILLINOIS shipping mines, producing approxi- 
mately one-half of the state’s total output, 500 tons (10 of 
the largest railroad cars) of coal, must be loaded each hour 
of the working day into pit cars, hauled a mile or more to 
the shaft, hoisted, screened and otherwise prepared and 
loaded into a railroad car for shipment to consumers. The 
man and mechanical power used at such a mine in a single 
week would prepare the land, plant, cultivate and harvest 
the crop from the entire overlying 2,500 surface acres of 
such a mine, and still have enough man power and ime- 
chanical energy left to carry the entire harvest to final 
market. The total investment in such a coal mine also would 
be from three to four times the value of the overlying 2,500 
acres fully improved and used for agricultural purposes. 
estimating such land to be worth as much as $150 per acre. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF CAUSES of death among bituminous 
coal miners will be undertaken by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
to obtain, if possible, the principal hazards connected with 
this industry, in order to better avert them. 


%, 
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Coal Analyses May Be Misleading Because of 
Crude and Insufficient Sampling” 


Small Quantity Carefully Selected May Yield Impressive Figures, but Will 
Scarcely Be Representative of Shipments—To Be of Value to Purchaser, 
Average of Numerous Samples Taken Over Long Pericd Must Be Indicated 


By; PP. Hoopy, 


Exclusive to Coal Age 


analysis may play in the purchase of coal let us 
follow the thought of analysis as it is presented 
for the first time to a purchasing agent. A short time 
ago I received a letter from a coal operator, carrying on 
the letter head an analysis of, let us say, Black Sambo 
coal, mined from No. 4 seam, Utopia, State of New 
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Hope. It reads: 

Moisture ys: cscs Supe cuss Ramen eke at pase ee 

Volatiles #.. 3... <3 24g pine Oa oer Sra eet 19.74 

Fixed carbon): si. ei ssecetcle sso eoteae tn tee ene eee 76.10 
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100. 

Sulphur se ee Wea en eee ame rete iat eet .808 

Ceubs oarocc acetic d She Fare eee eee eR eu ce ae te 15,177 


The first innocent question is, “What is this an 
analysis of?” This may prove to be a delicate question. 
The inference one is expected to draw is that it is an 
analysis of a product that one can buy. But is it? 
This may be the analysis of a single sample taken in the 
mine at the face by a skillful mining engineer intent 
on advising his company as to the quality of the coal 
as it lies in the ground. If so, another engineer follow- 
ing the same method can go back to the same spot in 
the mine and get another sample that will check quite 
closely to this one. But the coal may vary from place 
to place in the mine, and an average of many samples 
taken throughout the mine would obviously be a much 
safer guide. These face samples represent the ideal 
product that could be produced from the mine with 
miners always selecting coal as did the original sampler. 


How ANALYSIS INTERESTS THE PURCHASER 


The buyer is interested not in what is in the ground 
but what gets into the car shipment, so that this sug- 
gests an entirely different kind of sampling. The analy- 
sis quoted may, therefore, be a tipple sample taken to 
represent a carload, a day’s run, a cargo shipment, a 
week or a month’s production, or an average of many 
delivered samples extending over a period of time, and 
representing a very large tonnage of coal actually de- 
livered. It is obvious that the value of the analysis 
grows as it represents a larger and larger quantity of 
delivered coal. Some of the best operators have a sam- 
ple properly taken of each day’s output as it goes into 
the cars. The ash content is determined for each day, 
and these figures are plotted on a monthly report as 
a curve from which it usually is possible to indicate 
holidays and pay days from the rise in the ash curve. 
The quality from a given mine varies through a certain 
range, depending upon many mining conditions and the 
state of the market. The analysis of interest to the 
purchaser would, therefore, be an average of a large 





*Based on an address to the New York chapter, National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents, Feb. 2 Second and concluding 
installment. The first part appeared last week. 


7Chief mechanical engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


number of samples representing a considerable quantity 
of delivered coal extending over a considerable period 
of time.. He would be interested, also, in analyses show- 
ing the probable variation to be expected in delivered 
coal from the particular mine in question. 

Specific information of this sort is exceedingly rare, 
in spite of the great amount of coal analyses that 
have been made. It so happens that the Bureau of 
Mines has many analyses of delivered coal from the 
seam referred to. In making a comparison with these 
published records the analysis seems quite normal, 
except in the matter of ash. This coal comes from 
a very low-ash field, and analyses as low as that of 
2.7 per cent ash have been recorded, but the average 
from 36 mines shows ash, 5.9 per cent, with the lowest 
4.22 per cent and the highest over 12 per cent, and two 
deliveries from the very mine referred to ran 5.9 per 
cent and 6.9 per cent, instead of the 2.7 per cent quoted. 
From this it would appear that the analysis in question 
was not representative of quantity production at least, 
but probably of a selected sample or a mine sample. 


WHAT DOES THE ANALYSIS REPRESENT? 


An analysis is of little value unless you know what 
it represents. There are many published analyses use- 
ful to the geologist and the student of coal measures 
that must be used with great caution in commercial 
deliveries. The wrong use of analyses has led to dis- 
appointment and to an unjust condemnation of buying 
on analysis. The sample, therefore, should be of de- 
livered coal, and should be so taken as to be representa- 
tive. To obtain a representative sample is found in 
practice to be far from simple. The art of sampling 
is highly developed in the buying of metalliferous ores. 
It is perfectly obvious that in buying a carload of gold 
or silver ore much depends upon the method of sampling. 
Iron ore is all carefully sampied and priced according 
to analysis. 

Coal is frequently worth more per ton than either 
gold or iron ore, and the same refinements in principle 
must be observed in sampling coal as in other sampling. 
A standardized method of coal sampling has, therefore, 
been adopted, and must be followed to obtain a just 
sample. It is worse than useless to make an analysis 
of an unfair sample. Much of the complaint about 
buying on an analysis basis hinges on this matter of 
sampling. The analysis method should not be used un- 
less one is prepared to undertake righteous sampling. 
During the war an official complaint was made concern- 
ing American coal received at a certain foreign port. 
A foreign fuel-testing laboratory reported over 30 per 
cent ash. Such a charge against American coal seemed 
serious, and the Bureau of Mines sent a man to Europe 
to follow the coal from its landing to the hands of the 
consumer. Observations were made of the method of 
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sampling. A young man with a small handbag, or va- 
lise, went on board the boat, selected several handfuls 
from various parts of the coal that he could get at, 
until not over 10 lb. had been selected. This formed the 
gross sample to represent the cargo. It was so mani- 
festly unfair and inadequate that the whole report was 
discredited. An analysis of such a sample was worse 
than useless. 

A study of the theory of sampling soon shows that 
a relatively large gross sample—1,000 to 2,000 Ib.—is 
necessary, and that there should be crushing facilities 
to reduce the size of particles. This immediately shows 
that proper sampling means much hard work unless 
mechanical devices are available. Furthermore, a cargo 
should be represented by several such samples taken 
in equal small increments throughout the whole period 
of unloading. Without special mechanical devices it is 
practically impossible to take a fair sample except as 
coal is being moved from one container to another. 
Settlements based on haphazard sampling are apt to 
be unjust, unless many samples are involved. 

Two organizations were sampling coal as it was 
loaded for foreign shipment. Both sets of samples 
were analyzed in the same laboratory. One organiza- 
tion was believed to be unskillful in its method of 
sampling, and some thousands of analyses representing 
more than half a million tons in each set were compared. 
The average heating value of the two sets checked 
within two B.t.u. in a total of over 14,500, but the 
range in variation of ash and moisture was twice as 
great in the one set as in the other. This shows that 
while great reliance can be placed upon averages of 
many determinations, one must not expect an undue 
degree of accuracy in any one determination, especially 
if the greatest skill is not brought to bear on the work. 


INFLUENCE OF LABORATORY METHODS 


Examining again the typical analysis carried on the 
letterhead of the coal company, one notes that six items 
are given. If this is of a single selected sample, as 
we have reason to think, how close to the facts is the 
moisture determination, say, which is quoted as 1.46 
per cent? This particular coal belongs to a type having 
a very small amount of inherent moisture. If it had 
been a Midwest coal the moisture would have been 
between 8 and 17 per cent. In any event, a change in 
laboratory method might have changed the figure 10 
or 15 per cent of itself either way. The volatile matter 
is reported as 19.79 per cent. Failure to rigidly observe 
the same standard methods of heat treatment in dif- 
ferent laboratories may result in deviations of 2 or 3 
per cent in the amount of volatile matter and fixed 
carbon reported in the same sample of coal. 

The ash determination is similarly affected by method 
and computation corrections. The heating value de- 
termination may vary 50 to 100 B.t.u. in duplicate 
determinations. The point I wish to convey is that 
while there is a satisfactory and reasonable commercial 
accuracy in analytical work of this kind, it is not the 
same degree of accuracy that we expect in a multiplica- 
tion table or a table of income yield at certain interest 
rates. The figures must be used with a knowledge of 
their limitations in order that justice may be done, 
and no hair-splitting arguments or settlements should 
be based on small variations in the figures. Fortunately, 
the value of analysis as a guide to rational buying 
does not depend upon small decimal differences. 
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A coal dealer anxious to sell to the Government Fuel 
Yard represented his coal as having not over 8 per cent 
ash, and desired to send a sample carload. The ash 
ran 16 per cent. Anthracite No. 3 buckwheat had been 
obtained for many years running about 16 per cent 
ash. The ash increased during war time to above 22 
per cent. A proposition to abandon the use of anthra- 
cite and put in fuel oil brought the ash down again 
to about 16 per cent. The possession of records of 
actual quality from year to year made a perfectly def- 
inite statement of the case possible. Such work does 
not depend upon hair-splitting fractions, but does de- 
pend upon good sampling and many analyses. If one is 
to use analyses in buying coal, the number of samples 
and analyses should be liberal and the work should be 
well done, or not begun. This brings one to the ques- 
tion of cost of such work. 

In general, it costs too much for national introduc- 
tion, except where the work can be systematized and 
applied to a considerable tonnage. There is no question 
as to the advantages for the large consumer of coal, 
but the practice of the relatively few large consumers 
has little bearing on the general fuel problem as repre- 
sented by the multitude of buyers of coal. The very 
large buyers of coal are amply able to take care of 
themselves in this matter, but the great complaint of 
the public about coal quality comes from the multitude 
of moderate and small buyers who individually cannot 
use analysis in buying coal, but who nevertheless form 
public opinion about the coal business, and threaten to 
interest themselves in the conduct of the business. 


PRODUCER SHOULD CLEARLY DEFINE PRODUCT 


Many forces urge various legislation, either local, 
state or national, that gives expression to. discontent 
with quality, price or service, but which would be 
inoperative if attempted. Eminent opinion has it that 
the coal business functions poorly. If evolution into a 
better order of things is to proceed it seems to me that 
one of the first essentials is to provide satisfactory con- 
ditions for intelligent and satisfactory bargain and 
sale. There must be means for more clearly defining 
what the producer has for sale, means whereby the 
buyer can more readily match his needs against the 
offered article, and means for determining whether the 
material delivered is as represented. Whenever a com- 
modity of lower value receives a higher price than it 
should there is an economic waste, and also when a 
product of higher value is forced to accept by competi- 
tion a less price than its worth there is economic loss. 
This all leads back to adequate sampling and analysis 
as the element in the problem capable of numerical 
expression and having in general the closest relation 
to practical inherent values. 

I believe a time will come when it will be recognized 
by both producer and consumer that some system of 
inspection and grading of coal will be of mutual ad- 
vantage. It has been declared that coal is a matter of 
public interest. The system of inspection should be 
national, the same as the grading of other primary 
products such as wheat, cotton, meat, etc. Some of 
the principles of the pure food law also apply in that 
the thing presented for sale should be what it purports 
to be. 

The Bureau of Mines has for some time past given 
consideration to the matter of coal classification. 
American coals are of such great variety and pass from 
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one grade to another by such small differences in chemi- 
cal, physical and other useful qualities that classifica- 
tion must use more or less arbitrary dividing lines. 
Preceding general coal classification there must be a 
method and mechanism for accurate and satisfactory 
sampling of coal as delivered in order to place the coal 
in the proper class. It is obvious that a sample must 
be thoroughly representative of the whole shipment of 
coal under consideration, else injustice and dissatis- 
faction will follow. This sampling and analysis of coal 
has been the subject of study and practice by the bureau 
for more than ten years past, and methods have been 
devised which have proved satisfactory to many pur- 
chasers and operators. It is believed that an application 
of these methods on a comprehensive national scale is 
possible. 

Secretary Lane proposed three years ago a bill based 
upon this experience of the Bureau of Mines and upon 
the belief that while the expense of operation should 
be borne by the industry, the mechanism for inspection 
and analysis should be in the hands of the government, 
since it had become apparent during the war that such 
mechanism was sorely needed as a national protection 
in time of stress. 

A method which the Bureau of Mines believes is 
practical is to establish coal-sampling stations at railway 
gateways or other convenient locations where repre- 
sentative samples can be taken when desired of the»coal 
shipped. The analysis of this coal, accurately determined 
and supplied to the operator, will enable him to declare a 
standard for his coal which, because of the particular 
bed, mining methods, means for preparation and class 
of custom, he knows that he can maintain. This standard 
being published by the government, gives accurate in- 
formation to the buyer of what he can expect from 
that mine. The inspection service would discover 
whether shipments of coal were being maintained with- 
in the declared standard. This information would be 
given to the operator and the public, and the operator 
would be allowed to advertise that his mine produced 
coal whose quality was certified by the government. If 
shipments became sub-standard this privilege would be 
withdrawn and the operator required to declare a new 
standard which he could maintain or forego the advan- 
tage of government certification of quality. 

The certification of quality by the government is of 
value to the operator because of confidence inspired in 
the purchaser and for protection from unjust charges 
concerning dirty coal which result from practices of 
other shippers. The certification of quality by the gov- 
ernment is of value to the purchaser in giving him 
reasonable assurance of uniform quality of coal. — 

With suitable means for sampling commercial ship- 
ments and means for determining coal quality that can 
be expressed in figures, the first essential of coal classi- 
fication and control of quality will be available. When 
attempted in a large way as an engineering problem 
comparable in importance with efficient loading, trans- 
porting and unloading devices, fuel sampling in transit 
and analysis can be brought down in price to something’ 
like $1.50 per sample. When a buyer has a specification 
of what he can expect, and means are provided for de- 
termining whether he gets what he pays for, there will 
soon be available a satisfactory basis for commercial 
classification of coal which it is believed will largely 
take care of itseif. Purchasing coal under such a 
system would be greatly simplified. 
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Woven Cotton Belt Has Great Flexibility 


WAY back in the early part of the age of savagery, 
man, finding his own hide inadequate for comfort- 
able protection from the elements, proceeded to cover 
his body with the skins of animals. With the lapse of 
time and the accumulation of knowledge, he has grad- 
ually discarded this primitive body covering until today 
about the only remnants of skin clothing remaining in 
habitual use are the waist belt and the shoe. The reason 
for this evolution is apparent—something better, 
lighter, warmer and more pliable may be made from 
cotton or wool. 

In like manner when man began to use forces greater 
than either his own or those afforded by the muscles of 
his domestic animals, when he learned to utilize the 
energy of falling water and began to experiment with 
the possibilities of steam, he used leather for trans- 
ferring power from one revolving shaft to another. 





SECTION OF WOVEN COTTON BELT 
Note the ravellings in thewighf’hand corner—the straight and 
heavy yarns that give longitudinal strength, the light cross fibers 
that hold the belt sideways and the crooked ravellings at the top 
and bottom which have attained their present condition by hav- 
ing been weaved back and forth through the belt at right angles 


to the plane of its surface. 
thick, yet readily flexible. 


Though it is a one-ply belt, it is 


And even to this day the leather belt forms one of the 
most common and best-known means of transmitting 
mechanical energy. 

One of the greatest shortcomings of the leather belt 
is the fact that to assure even a reasonably long life 
and good running, the ratio of the pulley diameter to 
the thickness of the belt must be large—as a rule at 
least thirty and preferably forty or more. If a large 
ratio is not maintained the fibers on one side of the 
belt are unduly stretched in rounding the pulley, while 
those on the other are unduly compressed. 

To provide a belt of comparatively extreme flexibility, 
to surmount the shortcomings of skins for belting as 
they have been overcome for clothing, the Buckner 
Process Co., of Worcester, Mass., is now manufacturing 
a belt woven from heavy cotton yarn that has been im- 
pregnated with lubricant. The weave of this belt differs 
radically from that ordinarily employed, the belt being 
composed of three sets of fibers or yarns running in 
three directions at right angles to each other. An idea 
of the appearance of the finished belt as well as of the 
three sets of fibers, or yarns, after unravelling from the 
cut edges may be gained from the above illustration. 
It is marketed under the trade name Lion’s Paw by 
R. D. Skinner, 70 East 45th St., New York City. 
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LIQUID-CONTROLLED HOIST 


AT MATHER, 


GREENE COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Liquid Controller Reduces Peak Loads by Providing for 


Uniform Acceleration of Large Mine Hoist 


A 1,000-Hp. Motor Driving a Hoist Is Uniformly Brought 
Up to Speed by Means of a Liquid Rheostat—Except for 
the Low Hum of the Motor, Silence Reigns in the Hoist Room 


By DONALD J. BAKER 
Charleston W. Va. 


equipment that have been made in western Penn- 

sylvania during the last two or three years that 
at No. 1 mine of the Mather Collieries Co. at Mather 
deserves attention. This machine was designed by the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
to handle 3,000 tons per 8-hour shift from a shaft 350 
ft. deep. 

The mine has been laid out for a daily production of 
6,000 tons, but this will be attained only when a dupli- 
cate tipple and hoisting equipment operating at a second 
opening, not yet sunk, has been installed. The cars, 
which are of 23-ton capacity, are brought to the surface 
on self-dumping cages, and although the hoist used is 
unusually large for the Pittsburgh region the interest 
does not center on that fact but on the method by which 
the hoist is controlled. 

Except for the humming sound made by the motor 
and drum the hoist room is silent. There is none of 
that clatter of closing contactors cutting out various 
units of resistance behind an expanse of switchboard 
as is heard in many hoist houses, for no switchboard 
is installed. The motor accelerates uniformly, and the 
layman can scarcely detect from appearances that the 
operator in bringing the drum up to speed. 

A 1,000-hp. 2,200-volt reversible motor is back geared 
to a Vulcan hoist, the drum of which is conical, varying 
from 7 to 11 ft. in diameter. The control equipment, 
housed in a wing of the building, consists essentially 
of a primary reversing switch and a tank containing an 
electrolyte solution governing the secondary circuit. 
The primary of the motor is controlled through two 
magnetically operated reversing switches interlocked 
and so arranged that only one can close at a time. 

For control of the secondary a steel tank with insu- 
lated lining is employed. This is divided into an upper 
and lower compartment, the latter being utilized as a 
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storage and cooling chamber for the electrolyte. This 
liquid is nothing more than distilled water in which a 
certain amount of sodium carbonate has been dissolved 
in order to give the water the desired conductivity. In 
the upper compartment the electrodes, consisting of a 
series of plates connected to each phase of the rotor 
circuit, are suspended from an insulated support. 

Four sets of electrodes are employed, the two end 
plates being connected in parallel to one of the slip 
rings of the motor. The two remaining sets of plates 
are connected with the other two slip rings. These elec- 
trodes are fashioned to special shapes so as to obtain 
gradual changes in resistance. They are so designed 
and spaced that a balanced three-phase secondary circuit 
is obtained. 

The resistance in the rotor circuit and consequently 
the speed of the motor is governed by the height of the 
electrolyte in the upper compartment as it rises upon 
and finally covers the electrodes. The level of the 
electrolyte in this upper chamber is controlled by the 
operator through a system of levers by means of a 
multiple-shutter type of weir placed at one end of the 
tank. This weir embodies three or more shutters or 
valves connected to a common operating rod. When the 
hand-lever control on the operator’s platform is in the 
off position, these shutters are all wide open. Similarly 
when the lever is in the full running position, the shut- 
ters are all closed, their overlapping edges being care- 
fully machined and fitted so as to reduce leakage as far 
as possible. 

Only one hand lever is employed in operating the con- 
troller, both forward and reverse rotation being obtained 
with it. The direction either forward or backward in 
which this lever is moved from the central or off posi- 
tion determines the direction of rotation of the hoist. 
Moving the lever forward from the central position 
actuates a small master switch mounted on the con- 
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troller base. This closes the primary side for forward 
rotation of the hoist motor. A further forward move- 
ment of the hand lever gradually closes the weir in the 
tank, causing the level of the electrolyte to rise. This 
decreases the resistance offered to the passage of cur- 
rent and brings the motor up to speed. 

Returning the lever to the central position opens the 
weir, which in turn lowers the level of the electrolyte, 
thus inserting resistance in the rotor circuit. Full 
resistance will be thus inserted before the operating 
lever reaches its central position. The movement to the 
off from the running position also opens the master 
switch, thereby permitting the primary switch to open, 
thus shutting off current to the motor. Movement of 
the lever in an opposite direction from the central posi- 
tion induces a similar cycle, except, of course, that the 
direction of hoist rotation is reversed. 


CHANGE IN IMMERSION AREA VARIES RESISTANCE 


Motor speed is controlled by varying the secondary 
resistance in the rotor circuit. This variation is ob- 
tained through the changing area of immersion of the 
electrodes in the electrolytic bath. A small motor- 
driven centrifugal pump mounted on the base of the 
tank keeps the electrolyte in constant circulation from 
the lower to the upper compartment. The upper cham- 
ber of the tank is provided with a small reservoir that 
retains a predetermined quantity of the solution, into 
which the electrodes always project a certain distance. 
Thus the secondary circuit is never entirely open. When 
the control lever is in the off position the electrolyte 
overflows the lip of the reservoir and returns to the 
lower compartment. As the controller is moved toward 
either running position, the primary switch closes, as 
already has been described. The weir shutters also be- 
gin to close, causing the electrolyte to rise, cutting out 
resistance and bringing the motor up to speed. 

Any desired intermediate speed may be maintained by 
manipulating the lever controlling the width of opening 
of the weir shutters and consequently the depth of the 
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electrolyte in the upper compartment and the degree of 
submergence of the electrodes. When the controller 
lever is thrown over to full running position the elec- 
trodes are. completely submerged. To the upper ex- 
tremities of the electrodes horizontal plates are attached, 
so arranged that upon their complete submergence the 
secondary is practically short-circuited. No other 
short-circuiting device need be provided. Some resist- 
ance, of course, remains in the rotor circuit because the 
current has still some small distance to travel through 
the electrolyte in passing between the short-circuiting 
plates. But the slip imparted to the. motor on this 
account is limited to about 14 per cent. 

Because of the short-circuiting arrangements in the 
secondary circuit it is possible when lowering a heavy 
load to use the motor as an induction brake without 
any excessive overspeed resulting. In an installation 
of the type here described but not the one installed 
at Mather a trip of loaded cars is lowered down a long 
incline, using the motor as an induction brake, obtain- 
ing full load torque on the machine with an increase 
above synchronous speed of only 6 per cent. 


DISCHARGE VALVE CONTROLS Hoist ACCELERATION 


A control valve fitted with an adjustable segment 
is placed in the discharge pipe of the pump by which 
the electrolyte is circulated. By varying the opening 
of this valve the rate of acceleration of the motor may 
be accurately controlled. Actual tests show that the 
period of acceleration can be varied from about eight 
seconds to over two minutes. Full resistance can be 
inserted in the rotor circuit by the hoist driver in about 
two seconds. He can at once move the controller lever 
to full running position, whereupon the motor will come 
to full speed gradually and smoothly in the predeter- 
mined time as fixed by the setting of the pump valve. 
With the rate of acceleration governed in this manner 
the operator cannot in anywise damage the motor by 
causing it to pick up speed too rapidly. 

The liquid type of controller as installed at the Mather 
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plant has many advantages. As the resistance is gradu- 
ally reduced with the rise of the electrolyte, the 
acceleration is even and steadily progressive. This is 
in marked contrast to the regulation afforded by metal- 
lic controllers, where the resistance is increased not 
continuously but by definite steps. This is particularly 
objectionable in starting if slack must be taken out of 
the rope. 

The electrodes are so designed that for purposes of 
shaft inspection or repair the cage may be moved at a 
slow speed. With controls other than those employing 
the liquid rheostat, special provision must be made for 
this duty. With the liquid controller, however, no mov- 
ing or arcing contacts are present and as a result no 
excessive repairs are necessary. All the difficulties 
attendant on the arcing of parts also are entirely lacking. 

The controller at the Mather shaft is compactly built 
and conveniently housed. No switchboard is necessary 
and little copper is required to make the connections. 
The hoist can be run at reduced speed over long periods 
of time without the possibility of burning out the 
resistance. Though the electrolyte in the upper com- 
partment will become heated, it is cooled by a system 
of water coils in the lower chamber. Changes in the 
resistance offered by the controller easily may be made 
at any time to suit any special operating conditions. 
This is done by simply changing the “strength’’—that 
is, the degree of concentration—of the’ electrolyte. In 
first cost also the liquid controller compares favorably 
with those of older type. Heretofore the chief objec- 
tion to this type of control has been the fact that an 
excessive amount of resistance remained in the rotor 
circuit unless resort was made to’a complicated short- 
circuiting device. This objection is overcome by the 
introduction of the short-circuiting plates above men- 
tioned, which reduce to a negligible quantity the resist- 
ance left in the rotor circuit. 

The operation of the liquid controller demonstrates 
the feasibility in many instances of connecting large 
induction motor-driven hoists to sources of power sup- 
ply without causing line disturbances that would be 
detrimental to other operations. The Mather hoist can- 
not be used as an example in this respect, so another 
similar installation will be chosen for this purpose. 
Some time ago it was desired to practically double the 
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output handled by a double-drum hoist at a plant in 
West Virginia. This unit at the time was driven by a 
350-hp. induction motor with contactor control. The 
peak in starting was about 850 hp. This machine was 
supplied with energy from the mining company’s cen- 
tral station, which was loaded practically to capacity. 
As a result the operation of the 350-hp. hoist motor 
caused fluctuations in line voltage which were clearly 
evidenced by an appreciable flickering of the lights. 

After a careful study of conditions it was decided to 
speed up this machine and equip it with a 600-hp. motor 
fitted with liquid rheostat control. With the new in- 
stallation the peak at starting amounted to about 1,100 
hp., but the effect on the line current with the 600-hp. 
motor and liquid control was less appreciable than that 
which had obtained with the 350-hp. motor and magnetic 
apparatus. The acceleration of the hoist under liquid 
control is so gradual that the governor on the 2,500-kw. 
generating turbine has time to pick up and follow the 
load variations, thus responding to the line demand. 

It has generally been contended that a complete hoist- 
ing cycle occupying approximately twenty seconds and 
covering a distance of 500 ft. could not be made with a 
liquid controller, as it would be impossible to accelerate 















REAR VIEW OF MATHER COLLIERIES HOIST HOUSE WITH TIPPLE IN BACKGROUND 
This plant has a capacity of 3,000 tons per eight-hour day. The mine is laid out for a production of 6,000 tons, which ton- 


nage would require, however, a duplication of the present tipple and hoisting equipment. 


The wing of the 


hoist house, containing the liquid controller, the primary oil switches and two magnetically 
operated reversing switches, may be seen in the foreground. 
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satisfactorily in a period of from five to eight seconds, 
as would be necessary in order to obtain a cycle of this 
duration. The results achieved at the plant alluded to 
refute this contention, as such a cycle is regularly 
attained. Furthermore this installation has proved 
that the operation of the liquid controller on such a 
cycle is not only feasible but reliable and practical. At 
Mather the hoist engineer is able easily to average three 
round trips per minute. This speed he attains whenever 
occasion requires. A full test of hoist capacity, however, 
has never been made. 

A number of safety features have been incorporated 
in the hoisting equipment at Mather to protect the 
hoist in any emergency. Thus the drum cannot back 
away because of overload or power failure. It will not 
start after such an occurrence when power returns, 
even though the control lever be left in the running 
position. In event of overwind the hoist is automatically 
stopped and in such a case the driver is unable to start 
it again in the same direction in which it was travel- 
ing when the overwind occurred but must reverse the 
machine in order to resume normal operation. The 
hoist is automatically shut down if the operator does 
not keep the brakes adjusted or if the wear and tear 
upon them become excessive. 

To reset any of the safety devices it is not necessary 
for the hoist driver to summon help, nor is he in danger 
of being struck by flying levers when any of the safety 
mechanisms operate. In case of overspeed the hoist is 
automatically brought to a stop; an emergency push 








LIQUID-CONTROLLER TANK 
By means of the centrifugal pump at the foot of the illustration 
the electrolyte is kept in continuous circulation from the lower 
to the upper compartment of the tank. Note the operating rod on 


the right. The hoist operator manipulates this when opening and 
elosing the weir shutters in the upper compartment. 
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button also is provided by means of which the hoist 
engineer can cut off all power and stop the machine in 
case of emergency. And lastly, all electrical devices and 
switches are so protected that accidental contact with 
them is impossible. None of the safety features men- 
tioned interferes in the least with the normal operation 
of the hoist. 


Two Metal-Mine Developments Suggestive 


Of Anthracite-Mine Possibilities 


OAL-MINING engineers may grasp in a measure 

the size of some metal-mining developments from 
a paper presented at the recent meeting in New York 
of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers showing that the Phelps-Dodge Corporation 
is removing a small mountain known as Sacramento 
Hill, located near Warren and Bisbee, Ariz. That com- 
pany will lower this mass of rock 716 ft. The material 
is removed by seven 103-ton shovels with 34-yd. dippers, 
having a maximum lift of 374 tons. Its Western Wheel 
dump cars have rated capacities of 20 and 25 cu.yd. and 
are operated by compressed air. 
in use each weigh between 53 and 544% tons. 

All the waste material passes over 23 per cent grades. 
with switchbacks, so that the train may reach a favor- 
able elevation for dumping. The Phelps-Dodge Corpora- 
tion does not believe that because it has a big job it 
should attack it with small equipment. 
on Sacramento Hill is quite similar to that in the an- 
thracite region only harder for the most part, but the 
equipment used in the hard-coal region is for the most 
part much smaller.: If it were heavier the range of 
permissible stripping would be greatly increased. 
Though hills of the order of that near Warren, Ariz., 
could not be tackled to obtain anthracite, far larger 
excavations than now are usual could be made where 
the coal is thick, clean or in danger of fire. 


FLOODING WITH SILT IS EXTINGUISHING FIRE 


Another example of a metal-mining problem similar to 
that encountered in many anthracite mines is the ex- 
tinguishment by hydraulic filling of a mine fire on seven 
levels of four mines in Butte, which was described in 
a paper by H. J. Rahilly, presented by W. P. Daly at the 
meeting just referred to. In this work one foreman, 
two assistant foremen, one office man, nine shift bosses, 
thirty-three diamond-drill men, 130 miners, loaders and 
timbermen, of whom seventy-five are trained to wear 
oxygen apparatus for performing the necessary work 
in gas, twelve pipe men, eighteen cement-gun men, three 
discharge men, six hoisting engineers, one oiler, six 
station tenders, six tool carriers, six drain men and 
twenty laborers are employed. 

The material used is tailings rock, all but 0.70 per cent 
of which is less than 40-mesh and 58.40 per cent passes 
a 280-mesh screen. The filling is carried down the shaft 
by 6-in. cast-iron pipes and is distributed by both 6-in. 
cast-iron and 4-in. cast-iron and wrought-iron pipes, 
being fed into the burning area through diamond drill- 
holes or through old concrete bulkheads which weré 
broken through by blasting, the men using oxygen 
breathing apparatus. 

In this work the drillholes are used where the rock 
is prohibitively hot. The water is drawn off at lower 
levels and pumped back to the surface. It is found that 
if the pressure head is 100 ft. the fine slimes will travel 
on the levels from 800 to 1,000 ft. from the point where 
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they are discharged, thus filling up a large area. Pres- 
sure heads of 500 ft. have been used. The material 
flushed into the mine contained 25 to 30 per cent of 
solids. Two-inch water lines follow the tailings pipe, 
connections with 2-in. valves being made at all curves 
and junction points, in order to flush the tailings pipe 
with clear water after shutting off the tailings, because 
if the solid particles are allowed to settle they will tend 
to plug the pipe line. 

Telephones are installed at points convenient to each 
discharge place so that communication can be estab- 
lished between any part of the mine or surface. This 
is very important because: (1) All valves must be set 
properly before changing the sand from one working 
to another, otherwise the pipe line would be plugged. 
(2) The pipe must be flushed thoroughly with water 
after filling a working, otherwise the sand would be 
likely to settle and plug the pipe. (3) The flow of sand 
can be changed quickly to places unaffected should leaks 
through the ground or breaks in the pipe line occur. 
The sands are run into any one working from four to 
eight hours continuously and then the flow is changed 
to another working, enough places being kept available 
for continuous operation. Sand is run into no working 
for more than eight hours in each forty-eight. 

After a working has apparently been completely filled, 
a few holes are drilled into it to make certain that no 
openings are left and that no gas or fire exist; also an 
accurate account of the quantity of sand flushed into any 
working is kept and an approximation of the quantity 
of material that the stope should take is made from 
the maps. 


Declares Permissibles Are Superior to Black 
Powder for Coal Blasting 


HAT the use of permissible explosives in coal 

blasting operations is not only safer but in the final 
analysis more efficient and economical than the use of 
black powder is emphasized by H. Foster Bain, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Mines. The present closely 
competitive market in bituminous coal forces the oper- 
ator to produce the maximum amount of lump coal, 
which commands a higher price than the smaller sizes, 
declares Director Bain. This in turn leads the mine 
operator and superintendent to produce the greatest 
possible percentage of lump coal with as little fines and 
slack as is possible. It has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the bureau, however, that there is a belief at 
some mines that a somewhat larger percentage of lump 
coal may be obtained by using black powder as an 
explosive than one of the permissible explosives on the 
Bureau of Mines’ list. 

To those companies that have adopted the use of per- 
missible explosives the bureau wishes to state that per- 
missible explosives, if properly used, in not excessive 
amounts, will not produce any more slack and fines than 
will black powder. The Bureau of Mines believes that 
a man who will use permissible explosives without skill 
will likewise use black powder without skill. 

To those operators and superintendents who have not 
yet adopted permissible explosives, the bureau em- 
phasizes that the gain in safety to the miners and the 
mine and, in the long run, the consequent decrease in 
the cost of operating the mine, more than offset any 
extra cost of permissibles or slight loss of lump which 
may occur until the miner learns how to load and fire 
properly his permissible explosive. 
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Wire by Which Wood Pipe Is Bound Is Laid 
In a Groove and Coated with Asphalt 


Mag pipe in a mine fails not from the imper- 
manence of the wood but from the corrosion and 
the breaking of the bands by which it is bound together. 
With the winding wire properly protected from the cor- 
roding effect of the mine waters wood pipe will have 
a life of many years. The mine water preserves wood, 
but it is of no avail if the binding wires or bands are 
destroyed, causing the pipe to fall apart. 

For this reason the American Wood Pipe Co., of 
Tacoma, Wash., uses a wire covered by a heavy coating 
of specially prepared asphalt. The covered wire is then 
run through a braiding machine which firmly binds the 
asphalt on the wire with a cotton braid. If it were not 
for this braid, much of the coating would be scraped off 
in the process of banding. 

A section of the assembled pipe is then placed in the 
banding machine and the coated wire is wound spirally 
round the pipe under high tension. The banding machine 
has an attachment that cuts a groove in the pipe ahead 
of the wire, which sets into the groove so snugly that 
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COVERING OF WIRE BANDS ON MINE PIPE PROTECTED 
FROM ABRASION BY INSERTION IN GROOVES 


The lower part of the illustration shows the spirally grooved 
pipe ready for the insertion of the wire by which the pipe is 
bound. A wire is used instead of a flat band. This section would 
tend to increase the life of the band, but any need of this kind is 
fully provided by coating the wire with asphalt, by surrounding 
the asphalt with a woven coating and by covering the pipe after 
winding with another coat of asphalt. It would, indeed, be un- 
usual abrasion that would reach these bands. 


the coated wire does not project beyond the pipe. Con- 
sequently the wire is protected from any possible 
chance of mechanical injury and the binding wire can- 
not be dislodged. 

So much for the binding of the pipe. The pipe itself 
is made of clear, kiln-dried fir staves free of sapwood. 
These staves have a finished thickness of 14 in. After 
the pipe is wound it is sent to the heading machine, 
where a tenon is turned on one end and a mortise is 
reamed out at the other. By the exercise of due care 
a tight driving fit is assured. 

The outer surface of the section of pipe is next 
dipped in hot asphalt,- which completely embeds the 
coated wire in its groove and also acts as a preservative 
to the staves. After rolling in sawdust a binder coating 
is added, which will not melt in the hottest summer sun. 
The coating of a length of treated pipe kept in a dry 
kiln for thirty days at a temperature around 180 deg. 
actually becomes harder under the severe test. The 
pipe will sustain heads from 100 to 400 ft. or even 
higher pressure. One 8-in. pipe has operated for five 
years under a head of 600 ft. 
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Measuring Voltage Drop on Rail or Feedwire 


Locating Defective Rail-Bonding or Bad Joints in Feed- 
wire—Resistance Employed to Regulate Current—Volt- 
meter Readings Taken at Regular Intervals on Entry 


N reading the excellent article of 

B. F. Grimm, published some time 
since in Coal Age (Aug. 25, p. 291), I 
note his reference to defective bonding 
and poor joints in feedwires, being a 
cause of frequent armature burnouts. 

Mr. Grimm states the case in the fol- 
lowing words: “A frequent cause of 
armature burnouts is low voltage as 
the result of inadequate track-bonding 
‘and poor joints in feeder wires.” I 
heartily agree with him in this state- 
ment, which conforms to my own ex- 
perience. 

In that connection, I wish to submit 
a method that I have found useful in 
measuring the voltage drop on any 
given section of ‘track, for the purpose 
of locating trouble in the rail-bonding, 
or bad joints in either the trolley wire 
or the transmission line. 

For that purpose, the entire length 
of the system is first divided into equal 


Trolley wire 


must be taken not to overheat or burn 
out the resistance. 

In the figure, the trolley-wire switch 
is shown as closed, while the machine- 
feedwire switch remains open. The 
feedwire is connected with the rails, at 
the outby station marked A, by a tem- 
porary jumper. 

The rails will, of course, be grounded 
at various points along the road, par- 
ticularly if the mine is wet, and this 
grounding will be greater at some 
points than at others, owing to the 
varied conditions. This grounding of 
the rails, however, will have little if 
any effect on the voltmeter readings, 
which are to be taken at the various 
stations along the track. 

In order to show how slight the effect 
of the grounding of the rails, we will 
suppose a voltmeter reading to be taken 
first at Station FE. At that point the 
voltmeter is first connected in between 
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sections of, say one thousand feet in 
length, by the stations marked A, B, C, 
D, E, in the figure. 

The method of procedure is as fol- 
lows: A water rheostat or some other 
form of portable resistance, such as a 
locomotive with the brakes set, so as 
to draw a current of, say 200 amp., is 
installed at the inby end of the system. 

At this point, an ammeter reading 
is taken, which will tell the exact 
amount of current flowing. In the 
figure, the trolley wire is shown as con- 
nected with the rails at the inby end, 
while the outby end of the track rails 
is connected by a wire conductor with 
the generator in the powerhouse. 

The use of a water rheostat, in a close 
place, may be objectionable owing to 
the gases produced. Unless the place is 
well ventilated, the gas set free at the 
rheostat may prove dangerous. If a 
locomotive is used with brakes set care 
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HAULAGE ROAD IN MINE power house 
the trolley wire and the rail. Its read- 
ing will then show the combined drop 
on the trolley wire and the rail. Here, 
we find that the trolley wire is elec- 
trically positive as compared with the 
rail. 

Another reading is now taken, at the 
same point, with the voltmeter con- 
nected in between the rail and the ma- 
chine feedwire. This reading is found 
tc be somewhat less than that first 
taken. It shows the total drop on the 
rail, from Station E to Station A, where 
the jumper connects the feedwire with 
the rail. This second reading shows 
that the rail is electrically positive as 
compared with the feedwire. 

These facts together with the fact 
that the ground will carry all the cur- 
rent that this small voltage drop can 
push through it, between points where 
the rail may be grounded, shows clearly 
that the voltmeter readings taken at 





the several stations along the track will 
not be affected. 

In other words, we are determining 
the condition of the return circuit 


which, in this case, consists of the 
bonded rail and the ground combined; 
but all the current will eventually re- 
turn to the rail, before reaching the 
wire connection to the generator. 

Assuming that we know about what 
voltage we should have, per thousand 
feet of track, with a given current flow- 
ing and the bonding in good shape, it is 
clear that the successive readings, taken 
at stations from E to A, will show in 
what section the most trouble lies. 

It is not claimed that this method 
will locate any one bad bond, but merely 
that it will show the general condition 
of the bonding in each respective sec-. 
tion of the track. There is no way of 
which I know that will determine the 
exact condition of each bond, without 
reading each bond separately with a 
bond tester. 

It is clear, however, that this plan of 
proceeding will very much reduce the 
work of locating serious trouble in the 
system. When a particular section has 
been found to be defective or below 
par in effective transmission, the trouble 
can be run down quickly by taking 
intermediate readings at different points 
of that section. The voltmeter used 
should be a low-reading instrument. 

It is evident that, in order to make a 
similar test of the trolley wire, it is 
only necessary to connect the temporary 


‘ jumper, at Station A, with the trolley 
! wire, as shown by the dotted line in the 


figure. Then open the _ trolley-wire 
switch and close the machine-feedwire 
switch. At the same time, the inby 
end of the machine feedwire is con- 
nected with the rails through the water 
rheostat, as indicated by the dotted 
line, thus leaving the trolley wire dead 
in this case. The voltmeter readings 
are then taken between the rail and the 
trolley wire, at each successive station, 
until the trouble is located. 
Hillside, Ky. F. C. SINBACK. 





Speed of Fan at Firing Time 
Speed of fan at firing time regulated 
by conditions in the mine — Small 
mine, thin coal may require speed 
reduced—Old mine, thick coal, speed 
increased. 
EFERRING to the Examination 
Questions answered in Coal Age, 
Dec. 22, p. 1017, kindly permit me to 
offer a few comments, by way of ex- 
panding on the excellent reply given to 
the first question on that page. The 
question asks whether the fan ventilat- 
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ing a mine should be run at normal 
speed or slowed down, at firing time. 
The reply to this question has very 


properly mentioned the almost univer- 


sal practice of running a fan at its 
normal speed, at the time of firing 
shots in the mine, stating also that in 
some cases the fan is run at an in- 
creased speed at that time. 

What interested me the most, how- 
ever, was the further reference to pos- 


‘sible conditions that may require the 


speed of the fan to be regulated acocrd- 
ingly. It is this point that I wish to 
emphasize and illustrate by giving one 
or two concrete examples. 


CONDITIONS IN A NEW MINE May 
REQUIRE SLOWING OF FAN 


First, let us assume that Dick has 
charge of a mine working a seam of 
coal varying from 40 to 48 inches, in 
thickness, and overlaid with a hard 
sandstone roof. The mine is practically 
a new one, the length of the main head- 
ing not exceeding, say 4,000 ft. The 
mine is dry and there is much dust ac- 
cumulated in the workings, the coal be- 
ing blasted off the solid. 

We will say that the mine is venti- 
lated by a 6-ft. blowing fan, producing 
12,000 cu.ft. of air per minute. From 
the description given, it is quite evident 
that this new mine affords no room for 
the expansion of the hot gases caused 
by windy shots, which are liable to 
occur in the blasting of the coal. 

Under such conditions, no one will 
deny that a windy or a blownout shot 
will throw much fine dust into suspen- 
sion in the air. The question that now 
presents itself to the practical mind is, 
shall we keep the fan running at its 
normal speed, under these conditions; 
or shall we slow down the fan to, say 
one-third of its normal speed. My 
judgment is in favor of the latter. 


SPEEDING THE FAN WHEN FIRING IN A 
LARGE GASEOUS MINE 


Again, let us assume that Tom has 
charge of a larger mine that is fully 
developed and, perhaps, the workings 
are so extensive as to require booster 
fans, at different points in the mine. 
We will say that the circulation in this 
mine is 50,000 cu.ft. of air per minute. 

Consider, for a moment, the conditions 
that must exist in these extensive work- 
ings. Our experience tells us that the 
air becomes warm, almost to a degre? 
that is unbearable. In addition, we 
will assume that the mine is generating 
gas and, like the one first mentioned, 
contains accumulations of dust due to 
blasting the coal off the solid. 

Here, again, the question is asked, 
shall we keep the fan running at its 
normal speed, at a time when shots are 
fired in the mine; or shall we increase 
the speed of the fan, in this case, with 
a view to cooling the air passing 
through the workings and, by increas- 
ing its velocity, give it more power to 
sweep away the gases produced by the 
firing of so large a number of shots 
throughout the mine. ’ 

In this instance, my plan would be 
first to sprinkle or spray the dust, 
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avoid any excessive accumulations at 
the working faces and inspect each 
place, making careful tests for gas be- 
fore firing any shots therein. In addi- 
tion to these precautions, I would in- 
crease the speed of the fan, for the 
reason previously mentioned. This is 
one of the most interesting questions 
that has been presented for some time 
and I hope to hear the views of others 
giving their practice and preference. 
Crawford, Tenn. Oscar H. JONEs. 


Problem in Geometry 


Solution depends on a single principle, 
which is a property of the cirele— 
Angle between chord and tangent 
measured by half the subtended arc. 


EFERRING to the unfinished 

problem appearing in Coal Age, 
Feb. 28, p. 334, which space did not 
permit being completed, we had hoped 
that some interested reader would 
furnish the correct solution. 

However, none of the answers received 
up to this time are either correct or 
simple. It was desired to show that an 
ordinate at any point of the chord of an 
are of a circle is a mean proportional 
between the two perpendiculars drawn 
from the end of the ordinate to the 
respective tangents to the circle, at the 
two extremities of the chord. The 
solution is as follows: 

Referring to the accompanying figure, 
which is identical with that on page 





334, with the addition of the two sub- 
chords AC and BC, we have designated 
the several angles involved, by X Y Z 
and X: Y: Z:; and the sides of the 
trianges by a, b, ¢, d, e. 

The solution depends on a single 
principle, which is a property of the 
circle; namely, the angle between the 
chord of a circular are and the tangent 
to the circle, at one extremity of the 
chord, is measured by half the sub- 
tended are. 


APPLYING THE PRINCIPLE 


Applying this principle and referring 
to the figure, the angles X and X; are 
each measured by half the are ACB: 
and the angle Y is measured by half 
the are AC; and the angle Z; by half 
the are BC. 

But, the angle Z, being the difference 
between the angle X and Y, is also 
measured by half the arc BC, which is 
the difference between the arcs ACB 
and AC. Hence, the angles Z and 
Z; are equal, each to each. Likewise, 
the angles Y and Y: are equal, each 
to each. 

Now, in the right triangles AOC an4 
BEC, the angles Z and Z,; being equal, 
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the triangles have all their angles 
equal, each to each, and are therefore 
similar and their corresponding sides 
are proportional; thus, 
G3 bss asd ah 
Or, Ce tere ae ee | ep 
Again, in the right triangles BOC 
and ADC, the angles Y and Y, being 
equal, all the angles are equal, each to 
each, and the triangles similar, making 
their corresponding sides proportional; 
thus, 

feet, Duets, Ices. 3. 
Or, C's ORL ad Xe ete 4, 

But, the second couplet of the pro- 
portions 2 and 4 being identical, their 
first couplets will form a proportion; 
thus, 

WRG hens: 6 5. 
which shows the ordinate ¢ is a mean 
proportional between the two perpen- 
diculars a and e, drawn from the end 
of the ordinate to their respective 
tangents, which was to be proved. 

Finally, since, a is equal to CN; and 
e to CD; and ¢ equals both CO and 
CM, we can write from the last pro- 
portion: 

CONV GON? OMS: CD 

Which makes the two triangles CNM 
and COD similar triangles, having 
their corresponding sides proportional 
and their corresponding angles equal 
each to each. Therefore, the line MN 
is parallel to the line DO. 


New York City. A eed We of 


When It Is Safer to Seal Off 
Abandoned Areas 


Conditions that make it unsafe to 
ventilate abandoned places — Tests 
show air behind seal non-explosive, 
owing to lack of oxygen—Seals must 
be well built and care taken not to 
break into the sealed sections. 


HETHER a_ worked-out and 

abandoned section in a mine 
should be sealed or ventilated, to afford 
the greater degree of safety, has held 
the attention of numbers of readers of 
Coal Age, recently. No doubt the con- 
ditions that prevail underground will 
vary judgment in this regard, in many 
cases. 

One writer in the issue, Feb. 2, p. 
210, expresses himself as being strongly 
in favor of ventilating all abandoned 
areas, claiming that the practice of 
building seals to close off such places is 
highly dangerous, because of the more 
rapid generation of gases within the 
area, by reason of the natural rise of 
temperature when the circulation of 
air is cut off. 


MINES IN WHICH ABANDONED AREAS 
ARE SAFER WHEN SEALED 


That writer may be suprised to learn 
that there are conditions under which 
the ventilating of large abandoned 
areas would be decidedly unsafe. In 
support of this statement, allow me to 
cite a few instances in the practice of 
coal mining in this state. 

The American mine No. 1. Indian 
Creek and Bruceville mines, all work- 
ing No.-5 coal. in Indiana, are subject 
to conditions that require the sealing 
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off of those sections of the mine that 
are worked out and abandoned. It 
would be unsafe, if not impossible, to 
work any of these mines with safety 
if the old works had to be ventilated 
and remain open. 

The conditions are such that the roof 
caves badly and sets free enormous 
quantities of gas that accumulates on 
the falls. To attempt to ventilate large 
areas subject to these conditions would 
only result in failure and disaster. 


GENERAL INDIANA PRACTICE 


Instead of this, the general practice 
in Indiana, has been to seal off the old 
panels as quickly as they are finished. 
If this was not done and the. places 
were allowed to remain open _ the 
entrance of fresh air would render the 
gas accumulated on the falls highly 
explosive. 

The writer to whom I have referred 
speaks of the possibility of gas being 
ignited by a fall of rock striking 
sparks. That would be just what would 
happen in these mines were the 
abandoned areas to be left open, allow- 
ing the entrance of fresh air. 

On the other hand, the sealing off of 
such areas makes such an occurrence 
impossible. Numerous tests made of 
the air issuing from the pipes built in 
the stoppings show that the oxygen has 
been practically exhausted in a short 
time after the seals were built. 
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At the time a seal is first closed the 
air inside is the same as that outside 
of the seal; but, as time passes, tests 
made of the air show the presence of 
methane, carbon dioxide and carbon 
monoxide, with gradually decreasing 
percentage of oxygen, which has been 
consumed by the various reactions due 
to slow combustion taking place in 
various forms within the area. 

In my opinion, under the conditions 
I have mentioned, there is more safety 
in the building of good seals than would 
be possible to attain by any amount of 
ventilation of these abandoned areas, 
because of the difficulty of sweeping 
to slow combustion taking place in 
the places. clear. 

It should be understood that the gas, 
in these mines, comes down and can be 
detected within five or six feet of the 
top of the coal, and is highly explosive 
for eight or ten feet above that, while 
pure gas fills the cavity above. 

The sandrock or “steel band,” as it 
is called, lies about 5 ft. above No.-5 
coal. The falling of this rock affords 
every liability of gas being ignited by 
the sparks struck when the rock falls, 
provided air is present in sufficient 
quantity to make the mixture explosive. 

Another point of less importance, 
however, is that the sealing off of these 
places when finished reduces the fric- 
tion and decreases the mine resistance. 

Wheatland, Ind. ALBERT RICKETS. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Speed in Locomotive Haulage in Mines 


Mine Locomotives, Genzral Speed Rating 8 Miles per 
Hour, Maximum Load—Power to Drive Machine Deter- 
mined by Tractive Effort and Speed Under Full Load 
—Tractive Effort Estimated from Weight on Drivers 


LTHOUGH some of the questions 
I am about to ask may seem foolish 
it is for the sake of settling an argu- 
ment that we desire to have them 
answered in Coal Age. This favor will 
be greatly appreciated by a few of us, 
who have been debating the subject and 
have not been able to come to any agree- 
ment. The questions are the following: 
1. What is the rated or geared speed 
of a mine locomotive, say a machine 
weighing 10,12 15 or 20 tons? 2. What 
is the maximum speed of said locomo- 
tive on a level track? 3. Can a 20-ton 
motor be operated at 40 miles an hour? 
4. Assuming a 4 to 6 per cent grade, in 
favor of the loads, what would be the 
speed of the trip when the motor is 
hauling a load to its full capacity; or, 
in other words, using its full power? 
State College, Pa. MINING STUDENT. 





We will answer these questions in 
the order they are asked, giving the 


information that we believe is most 
desired. 

1. A quite common practice, in the 
manufacture of mine locomotives, is 
to design the motor driving the machine 
so as to enable it to haul a full load 
at a speed of 8 miles per hour. By 
“full load” is meant the hauling ca- 
pacity of the machine. When hauling 
such a load, the motor is using, perhaps, 
about two-thirds of the power for which 
it was designed, since it is always well 
to have a surplus of power, in the 
motor, that will enable it to meet all 
exigencies. 

Whether the locomotive is direct 
acting or geared will have no effect on 
the tractive effort the machine can exert 
and which is applicable to moving the 
entire trip including the locomotive and 
its train. As is well known, the 
effective power of the motor, after al- 
lowing for the internal resistance in 
the machine, is the product of the 
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tractive effort, as determined by the 
adhesion of the wheels to the rails, in 
pounds, and the speed of the train, in 
feet per minute. 

Just here, it is well to remind this 
student that the tractive effort deter- 
mined by the adhesion of the wheels of 
the locomotive to the rails is a factor 
of the weight of the machine resting 
on the drivers, which, in a four-wheel 
locomotive, is the entire weight of the 
machine. It is safe practice to assume’ 
the tractive effort of a mine locomotive 
as one-fifth of the weight resting on 
the drivers, provided the rails are clean 
and dry and the track in good condition. 
The kind of tires and the condition of 
the rails, whether wet or dry, greasy 
or sanded, will vary this factor of 
adhesion, which may range, perhaps, 
from 10 to 30 per cent of the weight on 
the drivers. 

2. The maximum speed of a locomo- 
tive hauling a train on a level track is 
plainly dependent on the load hauled. 
Under full load, or when the locomotive 
is hauling to its full capacity, the speed 
will not much exceed the speed rating 
of 8 miles per hour. When hauling a 
lesser load the speed of the train will 
vary inversely as the load. 

3. A 20-ton locomotive operated on a 
good track is estimated to develop a 
tractive effort of (20 x 2,000) + 5 = 
8,000 lb. Then, assuming the cars are 
mounted on roller bearings and in good 
condition, giving a track resistance of, 
say 10 lb. per ton, the weight of the 
train, including locomotive and cars 
hauled per trip, will be 8,000 ~ 10 = 
800 tons. 

This load, including the weight of the 
machine, a properly designed locomo- 
tive should be able to haul, on a level 
track, at a speed of 8 miles per hour. 
But, since the speed varies inversely as 
the load, the same locomotive should 
haul one-fifth of this load or 160 tons, 
at a speed of 40 miles per hour, approx- 
imately. 

4, Assuming an average 5 per cent 
grade, in favor of the loads, the track 
resistance, in pounds per ton of moving 
load, will be reduced 0.05 x 2,000 = 
100 lb. per ton when on the down grade. 
According to the style of equipment, 
whether plain or roller bearing, the 
track resistance may vary from 10 to 
30 or even 40 lb. per ton of moving 
load. We will assume, here, an average 
mine equipment, giving a track resist- 
ance of, say 20 lb. per ton. In that 
case, the 5 per cent grade factor being 
in favor of the loaded cars, the entire 
train will gravitate under a force of 
100 — 20 = 80 lb. per ton. 

Then, since 20 lb. per ton develops 
a speed of 8 miles per hour, in moving 
this train, and since the velocity mov- 
ing a given mass varies as the square 
root of the force applied, the speed pro- 
duced, by a moving force of 80 lb. per 
ton, will be V4 x 8 = 16 miles per 
hour. In this case, when the train is 
descending the 5 per cent grade, under 
the assumed conditions, the power of 
the motor will not be utilized but the 
train will gravitate at the speed men- 
tioned, approximately. 


March 23, 1922 
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Examination Questions 


Answered 





Alabama Second-Class Examination, 
Birmingham, July 23-28, 1922 


(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION—What are the causes of 
falls of roof and how would you make 
an inspection to determine the security 
of a roof in a mine? 

ANSWER—Falls of roof result from 
insufficient timbering, or an improper 
mode of timbering the entries and work- 
ing faces in the mine. A fall may 
result from the failure to set posts 
where and when needed. Too rapid 
extraction of the coal over a large area 
with insufficient pillar support will 
generally develop a creep or squeeze, 
followed by heavy falls of roof. 

When inspecting a mine to determine 
the security of the roof, each working 
face must be carefully examined to 
discover any possible slips in the roof, 
or other faulty strata. Attention must 
be given to the manner in which each 
place is timbered. A systematic method 
of timbering, adapted to the particular 
conditions in a place, will insure the 
greatest degree of safety. Too much 
reliance must not be placed on sounding 
the roof with a pick or hammer. When 
sounding a roof the left hand should be 
held against the roof as the blow is 
struck, as a means of detecting more 
certainly its condition. All working 
faces should be inspected by competent 
persons, at frequent intervals, while the 
men are at work in their places. 

QUESTION—Describe how you would 
construct a good, cheap and durable 
brattice, in breakthroughs on entries 
and in rooms. 

ANSWER—A cheap, but good and dur- 
able form of stopping, for break- 
throughs on entries, consists in build- 
ing a double wall of slate or rock in 
the opening and filling the space be- 
tween the two walls with dirt taken 
from the road, or sand where that is 
obtainable. The work must be carried 
up to the roof and all cracks and 
crevices plastered with clay. Room 
stoppings require less care in building 
than those on entries, but are built in 
much the same manner. 

QUESTION—Name and describe the 
different haulage systems with which 
you have had experience and state the 
conditions to which each is best adapted. 

ANSWER—The two general types of 
mine haulage are animal haulage, bv 
mules or horses, and mechanical haul- 
age. by means of ropes and cables, or 
by locomotives driven bv electricity or 
compressed air. Mule haulage is 
adapted to short hauls in a newly 
opened mine and gathering hauls, at 
the working faces of larger mines, for 


the purpose of collecting the cars 
loaded by the miners and assembling 
them at partings, to be hauled out of 
the mine in trips. The empty cars are 
distributed to the working faces by the 
same means. , 

Rope haulage includes gravity-plane 
haulage on inclines where the descend- 
ing loaded cars pull the empties up the 
plane; and engine-plane haulage where 
the cars are raised and lowered by a 
winding engine located at the top or 
bottom of the plane. Another form of 
rope haulage is that known as “main- 
and-tail-rope haulage.” The main rope 
is attached to the head end of the 
loaded trip, which it hauls out of the 
mine, as it winds on the drum of the 
engine on the surface or at the shaft 
bottom. At the same time, the tail 
rope unwinds from the drum and passes 
from the engine to a tail sheave at the 
inby end of the haulage road where, 
after passing over the tail sheave, it 
is attached to the rear end of the trip. 
The tail rope also serves to check the 
speed of the loaded trip and to haul 
the empty trip back into the mine. 

Still another form of rope haulage 
is that known as “endless-rope haul- 
age,” consisting of a single rope pass- 
ing, from the winding drum of the 
engine, through the mine and over the 
tail sheave and returning again to the 
engine. This rope is run continuously, 
the cars being attached to the rope at 
regular intervals, both going out and 
returning into the mine. 

Gravity-plane haulage is best adapted 
to steep inclines where the cars are 
moved by the action of gravity. Engine- 
plane haulage is used where the in- 
clination of the plane is too steep to 
afford safe control of the moving trip. 
In engine-plane haulage the engine 
hauls the trip up the plane and the 
cars are returned to the bottom by 
gravity. Tail-rope. haulage is best 
adapted to light variable grades, while 
endless-rope haulage is generally ap- 
plied on long level roads. 

Locomotive haulage is particularly 
adapted to handling large outputs on 
long hauls and winding roads, where 
rope haulage could not be employed to 
advantage. The choice between electric 
and compressed-air locomotives must 
depend on the mine equivment. 

QUESTION—What is the general rule 
for timbering a room 30 ft. wide, with 
a tender roof? 

ANSWER—The roof conditions should 
be carefully studied and a systematic 
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form of timbering adopted to suit those 
conditions. The posts should be set in 
rows parallel to the face of the coal. 
In general, two rows will suffice, but 
the posts in successive rows must be 
staggered. The posts are set at regular 
distances apart, which must be deter- 
mined by the nature of the roof to be 
supported. Likewise, the distance of 
the first row from the coal face and 
the distance between the rows is de- 
termined by the character of the roof. 
As the coal face advances, the posts in 
the rear row are taken out and reset 
«loser to the face. 

QUESTION —If you found the «air 
current was insufficient, how would you 
proceed to remedy the same without 
installing new machinery? 

ANSWER—First, clean up all air- 
courses and remove every obstruction to 
the flow of air throughout the mine, 
enlarging all breakthroughs, in rooms, 
and crosscuts, in entries. Wherever 
practicable, shorten the distance the air 
must travel. Much advantage will be 
derived, also, by splitting the air 
current where this can be done with- 
out reducing the velocity, at the work- 
ing faces, below what is required to 
keep the workings clear of gas. We 
assume that the fan is operating at a 
maximum safe speed. 

QUESTION—What must be carefully 
considered before the work of drawing 
pillars is begun? 

ANSWER—Before starting to draw 
pillars in a mine, the effect on both 
the surface and the adjoining workings 
in the mine must be carefully considered 
and whether it is possible to gain any 
advantage by carrying the face further, 
in that section. Regard must be had to 
keeping the line of pillarwork uniform, 
in a given section of the mine, in order 
to avoid causing excessive pressure on 
the ends of any one of the pillars 
more than on the others. Every pos- 
sible precaution must be taken to avoid 
the danger that may be caused by the 
presence of water or gas in the roof 
strata. When once begun, the work of 
drawing pillars must be carried for- 
ward regularly and continuously, in or- 
der to obtain the best results. Only ex- 
perienced miners should be employed in 
the work. 

QUESTION—How can a mine foreman 
best gain and hold the respect of the 
workmen and always have his instruc- 
tions carried out? 

ANSWER—By establishing for himself 
a reputation for fairness ana square 
dealing, and by taking care to instruct 
his men in a practical way, that they 
will realize that he has their best in- 
terest and welfare in mind, there will 
be little danger of a foreman losing the 
respect of his men, both for himself 
and for the orders and _ instructions 
given them. A foreman should never 
ask his men to take a risk he is unwill- 
ing to take himself; or expect them to 
perform work more quickly and better 
than he could do it himself. Men are 
auick to observe these qualities in a 
foreman and the orders and instruc- 
tions of such a man are generally 
obeyed without question. 





The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 














fluctuations in business activity are to be expected this year, and 

the slowing up presents no new aspect, according to the Commerce 
Monthly for March, being in part seasonal and in part the result of 
renewed caution in buying and in commitments for the future. 

“Consumers continue to demand real values,” the review continues, 
“and are confining purchases to actual necessities. Apparently special 
clearance sales have had but limited effect in stimulating demand, and 
as a result of the consumers’ attitude, retailers and jobbers are disposed 
to be extremely cautious. Manufacturers are booking only a moderate 
volume of future orders notwithstanding light stocks in the hands of 
retailers. Labor adjustment in New England cotton mills and con- 
tinued high cost of raw materials have been disturbing factors in 
woolen, worsted and silk manufacture, but no marked reduction has 
taken place in the operation of these or other major industries. 

“The outlook continues to justify faith in gradual improvement in 
1922. The experience of the closing months of 1921 will doubtless be 
repeated. Orders probably will be numerous, but for small amounts 
for prompt delivery, serving to keep production at a fairly satisfactory 
rate in most staple lines. Operations under these circumstances will be 
difficult, but sounder trade and labor conditions will certainly result. 

“The outstanding fact in the world today is the economic strength 
and soundness of the United States. This is strikingly evidenced by 
the character of the statements for 1921 made by many firms and 
corporations. While the results for the year reflect losses so large 
that even those most intimately in touch with both the broad and 
the detailed aspects of these businesses were hardly prepared for 
them, reductions in working capital and in surplus accounts have 
paradoxically left most firms and corporations in a sounder financial 
situation than for many years. The sharp reduction in liabilities 
against even reduced assets has left room for healthy growth and 
development, where in the past in many cases this was not possible. 

“The results of business depressions are by no means wholly evil. 
Easy profits result in inefficient and careless business habits and in 
individual and corporate extravagance. Hard times compel efficiency 
and thrift.” 


[: THE past month or so business has shown some hesitation, but 


Roads Place Large Steel Orders An increased demand for steel 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is reported 
to have placed one of the largest 
orders for accessories in years, com- 
prising 400,000 lb. of track spikes, 
from 100,000 to 200,000 tie plates 
and 100,000 heat treated track bolts. 

The Illinois Steel Co. has con- 
tracted to supply 2,000 tons of rails 
to the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Ry. The Buffalo, Ro- 
chester & Pittsburgh and the Hock- 
ing Valley also are reported to be 
large buyers of accessories. They 
recently purchased 5,000 and 3,000 
tons of rails, respectively, from the 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 


products is more plainly indicated, 
but throughout the trade great care 
is taken lest its extent be over- 
stated, according to the Iron Age, 
which says: 

“Operations continue at the higher 
rate shown by February statistics. 
For the Steel Corporation they are 
slightly under 60 per cent this week, 
and for the whole industry are prob- 
ably between 55 and 60 per cent. 
Buyers and sellers are watching 
closely for developments in three di- 
rections—the coal strike, spring 
demand, and the effort of the steel 
companies to advance prices on 
plates, shapes and bars.” 








Car Loadings Gain 67,969 in Week 


Cars loaded with revenue freight 
during the week of March 4 totalled 
803,255, compared with 735,286 in 
the week ended Feb. 25, according to 
the American Railway Association. 
This was principally due to heavier 
traffic in merchandise and miscel- 
laneous freight, which includes 
manufacturerd products, and also 
coal. The total shows an increase 
of 91,888 over the same week last 
year. However, loadings were the 
largest for any week since Nov. 5, 
1921, when the total was 829,522 
cars. 





Fewer Idle in Pennsylvania 


The number of workers idle 
throughout the State of Pennsyl- 
vania showed a decrease of about | 
5,000 during February, according to 
the semi-monthly bulletin of the 
State Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, recently issued. The unem- 
ployed on March 1 numbered 308,450, 
as compared to 318,835 on Feb. 1. 





Georgia Cotten Mill Expands 


The Eatonton Cotton Mills, Eaton- 
ton, Ga., which manufacture sheet- 
ings, etc., are improving and enlarg- 
ing the plant. Approximately 20,000 
square feet will be added. 





To Erect Tire Fabric Mill 


The Thistle Cotton Mills, makers 
of tire fabric and yarns is about 
to erect a mill building at Ilchester, 
Md., in the near future. W. L. 
Rouse and L. A. Goldberg, New 
York architects are preparing the 
plans. 





Predicts Prosperity in South 


W. H. Kettig, chairman of the 
Birmingham branch of the Sixth 
Federal Reserve Bank, sees better 
times ahead for the South, as a 
result of the increased price of agri- 
cultural products including grains, 
hogs and cotton, according to the 
Dry Goods Economist. 

“The advance in the price of agri- 
cultural products,” he says, “puts 
the farmer, particularly in the West, 
in a much better position financially. 
It helps his purchasing power, and 
this in turn is an aid to the general 
business situation. 

“The prosperity of the West will 
create a demand for Southern prod- 
ucts and thus this section will feel 
the benefits.” He points to the ad- 
vance in foreign exchange as an- 
other good sign, certain to help the 
purchasing power of Europe and 
create a better demand for agricul- 
tural products. 

Mr. Kettig sounded a note of warn- 
ing against expectation of a boom, 
and declared that anyone looking 
for another period of inflation would 
be disappointed. 
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4.—Conference of United Mine Workers of America with 
the operators of the Central Competitive Field called 
off by John L. Lewis. 

10.—Nova Scotia Court of Appeals suspends injunction of 
Judge Russell restraining British Empire Steel Co. 
from making a new wage scale to replace that which 
had expired. 

13.—After three days’ parley, union and operators in 
Georges Creek and Upper Potomac region adjourn 
indefinitely meeting to discuss wage scale. 

14.—Jackson County Circuit Court of Missouri refuses to 
to make permanent a temporary restraining order 
preventing the ousting of Alexander Howat as presi- 
dent of the Kansas district in the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. 

17.—Secretary of Labor Davis telegraphs Governor Ed- 
ward Morgan of West Virginia asking him to stay 
the evictions of mine workers in New River field 
scheduled for Jan. 18. 

United Mine Workers of three anthracite districts 
meet in Shamokin. 

John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, made a statement declaring that no 
wage reductions would be permitted. 

28.—Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association and the south- 
ern Ohio operators post scale for mine workers, 
effective April 1. 

1.—John L. Lewis, president, United Mine Workers, 
writes to the sixteen major railroad organizations re- 
questing a meeting to discuss combined action against 
wage reductions. 

4.—Scotts Run operators announce 30-per cent reduction 
in wage, effective April 1, and abolition of check-off. 

6.—Alexander Howat, released from jail on bond appeal, 
declares his purpose is merely to defend his case 
before the Indianapolis convention, meeting on Feb. 14. 

9.—Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, announces that the ‘“‘American labor 
movement and the American people will be with the 
mueere, they are forced to fight to defend their 
rights. 

10.—Mine workers of British Empire Steel Corporation in 
referendum reject the Gillen arbitration award by 
6,054 votes to 224. 

14.—United Mine Workers of America meets in special 
conference at Indianapolis and wage scale committee 
reports in favor of maintaining present wage scales 
in the bituminous region and increasing anthracite 
scale as provided at Shamokin conference, establish- 
ing eight hours from bank to bank and removing 
inequitable differentials in and between districts. 

15.—Mine workers’ conference votes open ballot in favor 
of reinstatement of Alexander Howat as president 
of Kansas district and of his followers as union men 
ao eee standing. This was reversed on secret ballot 
ater. 

. 18.—United Mine Workers of America adjourns, having 
narrowly escaped the repudiation of its national 
officers and having declared for short day and short 
week and for a 20 per cent increase in the anthracite 
region, an unchanged wage scale elsewhere and 
penalization for overtime and Sunday work. 

21.—John L. Lewis invites bituminous operators a second 
time to. meet in a wage conference.—Illinois operators 
express themselves as willing at any time to join 
conference with other members of the Central Com- 
petitive region and with the representatives of the 
mine workers of that region. 

22.—Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association and southern 
Ohio coal operators decline to accept President Lewis’ 
second request for a conference between operators 
and the union.—Mine and rail workers at Chicago 
effect an alliance of chief executives with instruc- 
tions to assemble a full conference if deemed neces- 
sary, this agreement to be operative only if ratified 
by constitutional authorities of unions of the alliance. 

23.—Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association, of eastern 
Ohio, refuse to take part in the conference of the 
Central Competitive region.—Truro conference of 
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Nova Scotia mine workers meets to discuss Gillen 
arbitration award and votes on Feb. 25 to reopen 


Chronology of Controversies as to Wages Since Jan. 1, 1922 


direct negotiations with the British Empire Steel 
Corporation, 

Fes. 24.—Kanawha operators serve notice that if the union 
will not meet Kanawha operators before March 11 a 
new wage scale will be posted, the operators declare 
for the open shop and check-off and refuse to discuss 
latter.—President Harding, receiving newspaper men, 
stated that he had requested Secretary of Labor 
Davis to investigate whether there was not some 
way in which the mine workers and operators of the 
Central Co-operative Field could be brought into con- 
ference in accord with terms of wage contract. 

Fes. 25.—Anthracite operators agree to a conference with the 
union. 

Mar. 1.—Conference between representatives of United Mine 
Workers and British Empire Steel Corporation at 
Montreal results in tentative agreement. 

Mar. 3.—Frank H. Farrington, district president of the United 
Mine Workers of America in Illinois, announces that 
his state organization will meet the Illinois operators. 
John L. Lewis declares that under the policy declared 
by the United Mine Workers no single-state settle- 
ments can be made. 

Mar. 4.—J. B. McLachlan, secretary and treasurer of the Nova 
Scotia Mine Workers, and two district board mem- 
bers refuse to sign a letter advising mine workers 
to accept wage offer made by British Empire Steel 
Corporation, said to be a 20 per cent reduction instead 
of one of 25 per cent as under Gillen award and of 
35 per cent as asked by company. 

Western Mine Operators Association of Southeri 
Alberta and Eastern British Columbia meets at Cal- 
gary, Alta., with mine workers of District No. 16 and 
disagree. Operators declare they will enforce their 
scale, which provides 30 to 50 per cent reductions. 

Mar. 6.—Unions start voting on proposition to declare a strike 
April 1, if settlement is not made prior to that time. 
Voting will be continued till March 9. Unofficial 
returns said to favor strike overwhelmingly. 

Mar. 7.—Representative Newton of Minnesota declares in 
House of Representatives that operators and owners 
of anthracite mines “are almost altogether responsi- 
ble for excessive costs’”’ and says ‘‘anthracite is worst 
run basic industry today.” 

Announcement made after Cabinet meeting that 

- Harding administration would insist on coal opera- 
tors discussing the wage scale with their employees. 

Mar. 8.—Railroad-miner defensive alliance ratified by Inter- 
national executive board of United Mine Workers of 
America. 

Mar. 13.—U. S. Supreme Court dismisses writs of error by 
which Alexander Howat and other Kansas Mine 
Workers officials sought a review of the decision of 
the Kansas state courts that found them guilty of 
contempt of court for refusing to appear before the 
Court of Industrial Relations. 

C. Frank Kenney, president, District No. 17, tells 
Northern West Virginia Coal Operators Association, 
in conference at Baltimore, Md., with Mine Workers, 
that he is without authority to negotiate a scale until 
after meeting of the organization at Charleston, 
W. Va., March 21. 

Mar. 15.—Anthracite operators and Mine Workers meet in New 
York City to make biennial agreement. 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
and National Catholic Welfare Council call on bitu- 
minous operators to fulfill “pledge of honor’’ to meet 
with mine workers “in a supreme effort to avert 
strike.” 

Mar. 16.—Announcement made that Mine Workers of British 
Empire Steel Corporation by a vote of 7 to 1 rejected 
wage scale made by conference of Mine Workers’ 
representatives and corporation officials, amending 
Gillen award. 

James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, in a speech in 
New York before women’s department of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation calls coal mining a “dark 
industry” and adds that “it is filled with many dark 
secrets on both sides.” 

Kanawha operators postpone posting of new wage 
seale till March 30. 





Reimer Decries Government Direction 
Of Private Enterprises 


OHN B. REIMER, of Queens Borough, New York City, 

who spoke on “Governmental Regulation” at the morning 
session of the regional meeting of the New York State 
Coal Merchants’ Association, held at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York City, on March 2, said that outside of strictly 
legitimate public functions there is nothing which the gov- 
ernment can do which private management cannot do better. 

Speaking of anthracite, he referred to the large com- 
pany producers as compared with the independents and 
stated as his belief that the entire system of independent 


Hees 


operation has not functioned properly during the past four. 


years. Mr. Reimer asserted that the independents have 
taken advantage of every market condition which might add 
to their temporary advantage, financial and otherwise, there- 
by throwing the entire trade into discredit and ill-repute. 
It is inherent, he said, in the entire system of independent 


operation to continue this method unless the system is con- 
trolled by an organization or association within itself, to 
whom it will delegate or assign restrictive powers or unless 
it is controlled by an outside authority. 

Mr. Reimer said the unfortunate part of the situation is 
chat laws cannot be made which will discriminate and regu- 
late 30 per cent of the trade without making those laws 
applicable to the other 70 per cent. It may be possible that 
economic conditions, such as a period of lessened profit or 
continued loss, would concentrate the holdings of smaller 
operators in the hands of stronger and larger interests. Or 
it may be possible that pre-war arrangements will be re- 
vived, allowing the companies to again enter into the 65 per 
cent contract with independent operators. The public has 
objected to this form of alleged monopoly, but has not yet 
learned that seven big hogs can be controlled and have more 
sense than fifty-seven little ones all of whom have a vora- 
cious appetite and an ambition to grow fat. 

Mr. Reimer believes that public opinion will ultimately 
fasten some form of regulation upon the anthracite industry 
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and contends that it needs certain forms of regulation. The 
first of these is that there must be a universal standard of 
preparation; second, a standardization of sizes; third, an 
elimination of wash sales and a fixing of commissions as 
between jobbers; fourth, a reweighing of coal cars at certain 
destinations or receiving points; fifth, equitable distribution 
in times of stringency based on previous years’ tonnages, 
and sixth, the establisment of a bureau by the Federal Trade 
Commission for the collection of statistics, facts and costs 
of all the elements which enter into the mining, transporta- 
tion and marketing of anthracite. Such a bureau would 
have to have authority to get whatever information it needed 
and not merely be the recipient of whatever information was 
voluntarily submitted. 

Mr. Reimer said that so far as a retail trade is concerned, 
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it needs education more than regulation—education in re- 
gard to costs, overhead, co-operation with its competitors; 
pooling of interests as regards the various forms of in- 


surance; adoption of uniform systems, methods, practices, ° 


credits and a full realization that cut prices never yet made 
more profits, increased the consumption of coal in any com- 
munity, or drove a competitor out of business. 

The meeting was attended by about 400 coal dealers. 
Other speakers included Warren A. Leonard, president, 
Leonard Coal Co.; Bruce Barton; Charles Dorrance, vice- 
president, Hudson Coal Co.; Charles G. Edwards, president, 
Real Estate Board of New York; Roderick Stephens, presi- 
dent, National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, and 
Joseph E. O’Toole, executive secretary, National Retail Coal 
Merchants Association. 





Illinois Mine Workers’ Earnings, Jan. 1-15 


ARNINGS during the two-weeks period Jan. 1-15, 1922, 

of workers in 102 Illinois coal mines employing 38,070 
men producing a tonnage of 1,256,693 are shown in the 
subjoined tables. This is approximately 27 per cent of 
the mines; 45 per cent of the miners and 45 per cent of the 
total tonnage of the state for the period here shown. The 
mines included in this showing are located in all parts of 
the state and operate in coal seams ranging in thickness 
from 36 in. to 9 ft. The data, from members of the Illinois 


Coal Operators’ Association, were compiled by F. C. Honnold. 

There are three coal operators’ associations in Illinois, 
operating a total of 373 shipping mines. The Illinois Coal 
Operators Association is the largest, having 179 mines, 
located in all parts of the state and producing normally 
about 58 per cent of the total tonnage of the state. The Coal 
Operators Association of the 5th and 9th District has 158 
mines, all located within an average distance of 30-35 miles 
of East St. Louis, and produces about 31 per cent of the 
tonnage. The Central Illinois Coal Operators Association 
has 36 mines and produces about 11 per cent of the tonnage. 








EARNINGS FOR TWO-WEEKS PERIOD, JANUARY, 1-15, 1922 
State 
Totals 
Northern Fulton- Southern Ilinois Counties and 
Illinois Danville Peoria Springfield Centralia Du Quoin Franklin Williamson Saline Averages 
1. Number of mines........ 8 6 15 10 5 5 19 21 (12) 102 
2. Av. work time (days).... 5 7.6 8.3 8.1 8.2 6 5.8 Ted. 6.3 6.9 
3. Tonnage.. acti 34,332 22,368 103,717 142,644 56,891 55,039 402,013 291,085 - 148,604 1,256,693 
4. Total employees. ae te 2,852 607 3,170 3,686 1,708 1,743 12,236 7,229 4,839 38,070 
5. Av. daily number all 
empolyees working at 
these mines.. 2,357 555 2,894 SESH |P4 1,554 1,622 11,309 6,821 4,100 34,724 
6. Number earning $50. or 
more in 2-week pay 
period.. hig Bee 406 382 2,047 2,790 1,390 852 6,697 5,357 2,297 22,218 
7. Av. earnings ‘Group 6 
2-week period.. $75.79 $74.97 $81.21 $81.57 $76.10 SA ede $79.47 $83.98 $79.39 $79.36 
8. Percentage (Group 6) to 
av. number’ working 
daily (Group 5)....... 17.2% 68.9% 70.7% 79.4% 89. 4% 52.5% 59.2% 78.5% 56% 63.9% 
9. Percentage of total pay- 
roll paid to those mak- 
ing $50 or over. . 34.3% 77.6% 80.9% 82.1% 90.1% 65.3% 75.7% 86.6% 73.8% 717.8% 
10. Number of men on. pay- 
roll in excess daily 
average working (ex- 
cluding mine office)... 495 52 276 174 154 121 927 408 739 3,346 
11. Percent absenteeism... . . 17.3% 8.6% 8.7% 4.7% 9% 6.9% 7.6% Dinh Ey Bhs 8.7% 
12. Occupational deduction $451.68 ee 35 $10,023.48 $5,783. 84. $2,995.23 $2,628.01 $15,130.01 $17,347.75 $4,297.70 $59,435.05 
Per-capliden mene are 161 1.283 3.202 1.604 loz 133 1.263 2.461 912 1.593 
13. Check-off for miners 
union dues and assess- 
MEN wc eRe $4,600. 31 $1,288.60 $8,364.33 $9,987.94 $5,066.20 $3,224.71 $41,620.35 $21,747.18 $15,442.97 $111,342.59 
Per capita. . 1.639 22025. 2.671 2-771 2.989 1.881 3.473 3.085 2.38 2.985 
14. Ay. deductions per ton: 
Occupational. . 013 . 034 .096 .041 053 . 047 . 038 059 . 028 . 047 
Union dues, ie .cn eee 134 057 . 08 .07 . 089 .058 . 103 .074 . 103 . 088 
Total sini. erm merce 147 091 .176 111 . 142 mOS 141 = 538) BH .135 
AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS BY CLASSIFICATIONS 6 
State 
-— Southern Illinois Counties —~ Totals 
Northern Danville Fulton- Springfield Centralia Du Quoin ; a ‘ and ~ 
Illinois Peoria Franklin Williamson Saline Averages 
Machine runners: 
Number ofimen eee eee eee 12 144 173 58 69 535 261 186 1,438 
Av. earnings for the pay- -period. a oe $70.24 $94.79 $90.51 $70.56 $68.46 $86.77 $136.31 $92.10 $96.04 
Av. for days mines hoisted coal. ........ 14.05 12.47 10.90 8.71 8.35 14.46 17.69 14.62 13.92 
Av. based on every working day 
in 2 week period (I1I] days)....  ........ 6.38 8.62 8.23 6.41 (in 7.89 12.40 8.37 8.73 
Loaders: 
Number of men. his 131 62 1,202 1,568 499 357 3.992 Sa 1,213 11,682 
Av. earnings for the pay-period.. $62.00 $67.72 $77.41 $83.33 $74.38 $66.57 $75.88 $75.40 $76.61 $76.32 
Av. for days mines hoisted coal. . 12.40 8.92 Uep? 10.29 9.07 11.09 13.08 9.79 12.16 11.10 
Ay. based on every working day 
in 2 week period (11 days)... . 5.64 6.16 7.04 7p By 6.76 6.05 6.90 6.86 6.97 6.96 
Av. tonnage of loaders for days 
mine workeduin. nies pele 4.2 wep 7 9.1 that OF 11.4 9 10.3 9.1 
Day men: 
Number of men. 275 308 701 1,049 322 426 2,627 1,981 898 8,587 
Av. earnings for the pay-period.. $82.35 $76.61 $84.93 $71.64 $79.77 $76.56 $82.80 $89.62 $80.49 $82.51 
Av. for days mines hoisted coal. . 16.47 10.09 10.35 8.84 Dey iy 12.76 14.27 11.64 ere LIS95 
Av. based on every working day 
in 2 week period (11 days).... 7.48 6.97 Ths TP: 6.51 ee 6.96 a> 8.15 7.31 7.50 
Total (all classifications) : 
Number of menseaas eee 406 382 a 2,790 1,390 852 6,697 5397 2,297 aes 
Number. of mines:... 00.05. 8 6 10 5 5 19 21 13 
Ay. days mines worked.. 5 7.6 4, 3 8.1 8.2 6 5.8 v7 6.3 e 5 
Avy. earnings for the pay- -period.. $75.79 $74.97 $81.21 $81.57 $76.10 SA az $79.47 $83.98 $79.39 $79. 36 
Av. for days mines hoisted coal. . 15.16 9.86 9.78 10.07 9.28 R95 13.70 10.91 12.60 11.50 
Av. based on every working day 
in 2 week period (11 days)... . 6.89 6.82 7.38 7.41 6.92 6.52 dg2e 7.63 Tea 7.26 
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(Government Not to Intervene in Coal Controversy Prior 


To April 1; Failure to Confer Helps Miners 


By PAUL WOoOoTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


coal strike seems to be perturbing no one in Congress. 

The mail being received by Senators and Representa- 
tives, which accurately reflects the matters which are giving 
concern to the public, contains little reference to the coal 
situation. It is evident that the public refuses to be excited 
about the strike. It is believed that the strike can last 
two or three months, if distribution is well handled, before 
the pinch will become sufficiently acute to bring public 
pressure on Congress and on the administration in sufficient 
volume to induce these agencies to attempt to relieve the 
situation. When regulation of the industry was threatened, 
the coal trade made unqualified claims that it was able to 
take care of any crisis. In the situation now facing it 
the coal trade will have the best opportunity of its history 
to show that it can handle its own affairs, including the 
problem of distribution. 

At the time of this writing there is no sign of intervention 
on the part of the administration. Secretary Davis is 
having a good deal to say, but it is the official business 
of the Department of Labor to make a show at mediation. 
Real intervention by the administration would be indicated 


Trafic Men Foresee 20 Per Cent 
Reduction in Coal Freights 


Believe Large Increase in Traffic Will Be Sequel, 
Citing Result of Cuts in Rates on Iron 
and Steel and Oil 


HERE is a general feeling among traffic men that the 

reduction in freight rates on coal may be as much as 
20 per cent. This view is based largely on the unanimity 
of opinion as expressed at the rate-reduction hearing by 
witnesses representing most lines of industrial activity. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is now engaged in 
the onerous task of digesting the vast amount of evidence 
which was laid before it. Those who predicted that a deci- 
sion would be forthcoming by April 1 are now willing to 
revise their estimate. It is not improbable that fully an- 
other month will be required by the commission to sift the 
evidence. There is a growing feeling that the railroads will 
do all they can to oppose the reductions which are likely to 
be ordered. This would mean at least that the thirty days’ 
statutory notice would have to be given. In that connec- 
tion it may be said that many believe that the railroads in 
their general attitude in this case have lost many friends, 
particularly by their objections to the appearance of ship- 
pers. When the railroads were turned back to the companies 
public opinion was with them to an extent never before 
attained in the history of railroads. Many think this asset 
has been largely frittered away. 

The rate-reduction hearings continued for three months. 
More than a score of railroad lawyers from all sections of 
the country supported the railroad witnesses in their pre- 
sentation of testimony intended to show that the railroads 
under no circumstances could stand a rate reduction at this 
time. Bankruptcy and receiverships were forecast for many 
of the carriers if rates were reduced. Nationally known 
railroad officials painted gloomy pictures intended to create 
the impression that the transportation machine is on the 
verge of collapse and that only one more stroke is required 
to paralyze it completely. 

The railroads used 1921 as the basis of their calculations, 
which was the worst year in all railroad history. The car- 
riers on a whole earned 3.3 per cent on their tentative valu- 
ations during 1921. They have admitted that the same ton- 


sk fact that the country is on the eve of a great 


only when the President himself invited the representatives 
of the conflicting interests to confer. He is the only official 
whose invitation may not be declined. While the President 
has no legal power to compel the operators and miners 
to meet, custom has established the prerogative which makes 
his invitation tantamount to an order. 

It is the consensus of opinion in Washington that the 
President is going to issue no such invitation prior to 
April 1. The circumstances surrounding the present situa- 
tion are quite different from those in 1902, when President 
Roosevelt called the operators and the representatives of the 
miners into conference, and when President Wilson took 
similar action in the recent bituminous strike. 

There is a growing belief, however, that the operators 
made a serious mistake in refusing to meet the miners in 
an interstate conference. What they have sacrificed in 
the way of public opinion is thought by some to more than 
offset any advantages that they may have gained by this 
refusal. In fact the only talking points the miners seem 
to have are the refusal of the operators to meet them in 
an interstate conference and the large profits alleged to be 
accruing to the anthracite operators. 


nage handled in 1922 at the same rates and charges would 
earn 4.88 per cent. This allows for wage reductions already 
made, changes in working conditions authorized by the 
Railroad Labor Board, and the reduced cost of materials. 

The railroads estimated the reduction in materials at 20 
per cent. There is widespread belief, however, that the 
reduction was greater than that. In using the materials 
which were bought during peak prices railroad witnesses 
testified that they are being charged out on the high-cost 
basis. Shippers say that no other business in America is 
so protected or can fail to mark down invoices. 

On the basis of probable costs in 1922 many are of the 
opinion that a return of 6 per cent could be made by the 
railroads if the tonnage were no greater than in 1921. 

Throughout the hearing the railroads contended that re- 
duced rates would not cause an increase in traffic. This was 
in the face of figures that rate reductions already had 
stimulated certain classes of traffic. Iron and steel export 
rates were reduced 25 per cent last August. An increase 
began at once in movement, which rose from 73,000 tons 
in August to 135,000 in December. Export rates on oil 
also were reduced, ‘ One large refinery in the mid-continent 
field had an increase ranging from 1,500 to 2,000 cars 
per month. 
~ There is a quite general belief that the railroads are not 
willing to do their part of the deflating. Their labor costs 
have been reduced several hundred millions of dollars, but 
less than one-half of the saving accruing from that source 
has been translated into rate reductions. On the other hand, 
there is general faith in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Even though the transportation law has placed it in 
an embarrassing position by requiring it to act as guardian 
for the railroads, there is confidence that a decision in this: 
important case will be an intelligent and equitable one. 





Illinois Mine Hoists 7,214 Tons in a Day 


HE world’s record for a single day’s output has been 

broken again. This time the Bell & Zoller Mine No. 1 
at Ziegler, Ill., takes the palm. On March 9 the mine hoisted 
7,214 tons. When this mine was sunk in 1903 by Joseph 
Leiter, top works were constructed of a size previously un- 
heard of, for Mr. Leiter had taken a long look into the 
future and prophesied that within the life of those buildings 
that mine was going to be producing 5,000 tons a day. 
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See Prices Up Until Strike Is 
90 Days Old; Then— 


Nine Chicago Operators Only Thus Far in Agreement 
Runaway Market Unlikely—‘“‘I Don’t Know” 
Is Customary Statement 


¢¢P)RICES of coal during the coming strike? Well, if the 
strike runs past the 30-day mark, and it doubtless will, 
prices will take an upturn and keep on climbing until they 
double at the end of, say, 90 days. After that 2 
If the ideas of nine coal operators in Chicago were 
trimmed down to only those few points on which they 
agree, and then put into words, the first paragraph of this 
article would be the result. The nine men—operators in 
various fields both east and west, running union as well as 
non-union mines—differ widely as to what should fill the 
blank at the end of that paragraph. They differ just as coal 
men are differing on almost every hazard they make now- 
adays. Practically the only statement they will agree upon 
from first word to last, day or night, Sunday and holidays 
not excepted, is: “I don’t know.”’ Casual visitors hear it. 
Customers asking for advice hear it. Even the coal men 
talking among themselves fall back upon it. Never was 
there such a period of “dumb-bellism” in the coal business. 
It is pretty well agreed among coal men, however, even 
outside the nine operators here quoted, that prices must 
ascend during the coming summer until a general settlement 
with the miners on the wage question is effected. The ascent 
should not cause a runaway market—at least not during the 
first 90 days of the strike. After that 


EVIDENCES OF INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL SEEN 








While demand is dead at this exact moment there are 
signs of a coming gentle revival to be noted in the middle 
Western region. The malleable iron industry all over this 
region is awakening after a long hibernation. A number of 
important railroad contracts for castings of various sorts 
have been let. Car builders are getting ready to handle 
some business that has fallen to them. There is a little steel 
business abroad in the locality around the lakes. Farm- 
machinery makers are beginning to feel the anticipated 
spring demand, now that the farmer is getting a better re- 
turn on his grain, the automobile plants are feeling a faint 
urge and the brick and tile industry is fast coming to life 
for its summer run. So the Chicago coal men anticipate a 
thin trickle of demand for fuel during the spring which pos- 
sibly might develop a little, though no freshet is in prospect. 

With that slight freshening of demand evidencing itself 
probably soon after the strike takes effect April 1, it 
remains to be seen whether the non-union flow of coal from 
active mines will be heavy enough. Stocks on the docks and 
in the hands of railroads and large public utilities are con- 
siderable. They will absorb almost any shock that might— 
by some industrial miracle—register during April and early 
May. But if the entire union army of miners is still on 
strike by that time, it is expected in Chicago that a certain 
uneasiness among big consumers will begin to develop. 
With that prices on the coal coming out of West Virginia 
will start upward slowly. 

Of course such demand as there may be will be for steam 
sizes during the summer. Domestic coals—if there are any 
on the market—will lag. As soon as that becomes evident, 
the producing mines will quit making domestic sizes. Then, 
as prices lift, nothing but mine-run coal will come west. 
Big consumers will crush it for their own use. Smaller 
consumers will take it until the price begins to get stiff. 
Then these will close down, lessening the demand probably 
enough to keep prices within sight; so say most of the nine 
operators. 

But at the end of 90 days—— “Then,” said one coal man 
of 20 years’ experience, “the top will blow off. It will be 
getting late in the summer and people who have to have coal 
will get excited. You know what that means. And I’m 
afraid that’s what’s going to happen.” Some others scoffed 
at the idea. “Why!” they exclaim, rolling back in their 
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chairs, “this strike can’t last 90 days. I should say not! 
Illinois miners are ready to make a deal out here any time, 
and it’ll be made soon after the strike starts. That splits 
the union. Pfft! goes your strike.” 

“l’m afraid,” soberly remarked an operator who has mines 
both union and non-union, and who came up through the 
ranks himself, “too many operators are forgetting an old 
principle of wise warfare and good business: ‘Don’t under- 
estimate your opponent’s strength.’ Miners have a high re- 
gard for their union. In some localities unionism is almost a 
religion with them. Believe me, they won’t consciously do 
anything that will smash their own organization. Even the 
Illinois miners will be a mighty hard bunch for Farrington 
or anybody else to lead into a separate agreement which will 
damage the union. Farrington may be willing to do it, and 
maybe he’ll succeed, but I don’t think so. Not if I know 
miners. 

“When this strike starts, we’re in for a long run of it. 
We may say: ‘Oh, these fellows can’t hold out long. They’ve 
no funds. They’ll soon get hungry and then it’s all over.’ 
That’s what a lot of operators thought in 1905. A strike 
started in the spring, when miners weren’t supposed to have 
a quarter among them. It didn’t end until the next fall. 
They fought for five months—on nothing. You know how 
they do it in these mining camps: Work a day or two at odd 
jobs, raise garden truck, get in debt to the store, pay a dol- 
lar or two and then get another ten dollars’ worth of food, 
work another day or two on the roads or somewhere, get 
another extension of credit at the store, and so on. 

“The storekeeper has to keep on giving more and more 
credit to a man for fear of losing what that man already 
owes him, and if he expects to stay in that town, he knows 
he has to carry those miners until they get back to work. 
A town can’t let its people starve. So the miners can hold 
out until their towns are completely exhausted—and they’ll 
do it if they think they’re right. They’ll hold out all sum- 
mer in this strike if they believe the life of their union 
depends upon it.” 

So that particular operator is inclined to believe the coun- 
try is in for a long drag of it—a drag long enough to have 
a decided effect on prices. 


SOME MINES PRODUCE IN EXCESS OF SALES 


Most Illinois operators are watching the others to see 
what effort, if any, is made to meet the strike period. Just 
now some mines are producing more than they are selling. 
This may be in anticipation of a last-minute rush of orders. 
If so, and if the rush does not develop, then such mines will 
shut down about March 22 or 23. If this production is 
going on in order to get a quantity of coal above ground 
before April 1, to be cashed in on later, that fact, too, will be 
evident in the final week’s output compared with sales. 

“T expect about 30,000 cars of Illinois coal will be on 
tracks unbilled the morning of April 1” guessed an operator. 
“Just how long it will stand there, or what price it will 
eventually bring, I couldn’t even surmise. A lot of it will 
be held on a gamble and maybe the owners, after paying 
demurrage a long time, will dump it on the market at almost 
any price in order to get rid of it. On the other hand, de- 
mand may pick up and absorb it easily. If you asked me 
what the wise course is for operators my answer would be, 
frankly, I don’t know.” 

The Illinois Coal Operators’ Association has been silent, 
or nearly so, on the question of what prices may be during 
the strike. Here is its noncommittal comment: Coal prices 
will, of course, be affected directly by supply. It is believed 
non-union collieries can readily provide 3,500,000 to 4,000,- 
000 tons per week; probably more if full car supply and 
adequate transportation is available. Such tonnage with 
reported stocks on hand should, judged by recent demand 
and arrival of spring weather, protect average require- 
ments for some considerable period without distress to 
the public.” E. W. D. 





CoME, GENTLE SPRING!—With all the other bills coming 
in then, we hope we won’t have to get some new Easter coal. 
—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
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Finds Increase in Anthracite Wages Greater Than in 
Manufacturing Industries and on Railroads 


ARNINGS of anthracite mine workers under the pres- 
E ent agreement are from 152 to 166 per cent higher 

than before the war and have increased more than those 
of wage earners in manufacturing industries and on the rail- 
roads, according to an investigation just completed by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 10 East Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City. The board’s canvass also revealed 
that the working hours and employment had remained fairly 
steady. The board has just announced the general results 
of its study of conditions in the anthracite industry. 

“This investigation,” it was said at the offices of the 
board, “is the most comprehensive study ever made of con- 
ditions in the anthracite industry. It covers fifty-five com- 
panies, with 94,514 wage earners, operating 179 collieries, of 
which the total production in 1920 was 64,548,928 tons, or 
about 91 per cent of the entire production of the industry. 
The period covered is from the last half of June, 1914, 
to the last half of October, 1921, and the results show 
conditions as to earnings, hours of work and employment 
in a representative period under the agreement of 1912-1916, 
as compared with a representative period under that of 
1920-1921, which expires March 31, and the renewal of 
which the operators and workers have just met to discuss. 
The investigation covered the same companies during the 
entire period. All classes of wage earners in the industry 
are included except clerks and executives, contract miners’ 
helpers and workers who missed more than two days of the 
full working time in any semi-monthly period. 

“The investigation shows that the average hourly earn- 
ings of all wage earners were 27.8c. in June, 1914, and rose 
to 72.8c. in October, 1921, an increase of 162 per cent. 
Excluding contract miners, who are paid on a different 
basis from ordinary workers and whose earnings tend to 
swell the average, this increase is from 22.5c. to 59.9c., 
or 166 per cent. The average actual earnings of all wage 
earners in the semi-monthly period in the last half of June, 
1914, were $29.81, and rose to $75.18 in October, 1921, an 
increase of 152 per cent. On this basis the weekly earn- 
ings of all wage earners rose from $13.76 in 1914 to $34.71 
in October, 1921. 


WORKING Hours DECLINE ONLY SLIGHTLY 


“During this period the average hours worked in a semi- 
monthly period for all wage earners declined from 107.4 to 
103.3. Excluding contract miners, the decline was from 
115.1 hours in 1914 to 111.9 hours in October, 1921. The 
total number of workers employed showed practically no 
change during the entire period. The number of breaker 
starts per colliery, which serves directly to indicate the 
amount of mine activity and therefore the opportunity for 
employment, were 11.6 in June, 1914, rose to 12.5 in June, 
1921, and declined to 11.8 in October, 1921. In short, employ- 
ment in the anthracite industry has been fairly regular 
throughout the entire period. 

“Comparing changes in actual earnings with changes in 
cost of living during the period covered, the investigation 
shows that real hourly earnings of all wage earners in 
October, 1921, were 60 per cent above those in June, 1914. 
Excluding contract miners, the increase was 62 per cent 
during this period. Real weekly earnings in October, 1921, 
were 54 per cent higher than those in June, 1914. 

“A comparison of the average actual hourly earnings in 
the anthracite industry with those of wage earners in 
manufacturing and on railroads, as set forth in previous 
reports of the Conference Board, shows that while actual 
hourly earnings of anthracite workers were lower than those 
of industrial and railroad workers in 1914 they were higher 
in 1921 than those of the other two groups. The percentage 
of increase in actual hourly earnings for industrial workers 
from July, 1914, to July, 1921, was 113 per cent; for rail- 
road workers up to Oct. 1, 1921, 131 per cent, and for 
anthracite workers, 168 per cent. By July, 1921, the average 
weekly earnings of workers in manufacturing industries 


were only 83 per cent above 1914, those in railroad work in 
October, 1921, 102 per cent, while in anthracite mining the 
increase was 152 per cent. 

“The average actual hours worked per week by wage 
earners in manufacturing industries in 1914 were 51.3 as 
compared with 44 hours in July, 1921; those in the railroad 
industry were 59.7 in 1914 as compared with 52.2 in October, 
1921; while the average hours per week for all workers 
excluding contract miners in the anthracite industry were 
53.1 in 1914 and 51.7 hours in October, 1921. 

“A comparison between representative periods from July, 
1914, to October, 1921, shows that while employment has 
increased 21 per cent on the railroads, and declined 8 per 
cent in manufacturing industries, it has remained at prac- 
tically the same level in anthracite coal mining. 

“Up to October, 1921, real hourly earnings in the anthra- 
cite industry have increased 60 per cent, as compared with 
an increase of 41 per cent for railroad workers and of 32 
per cent for industrial workers up to July, 1921. Real 
weekly earnings in the anthracite industry have increased 
54 per cent as compared with 23 per cent for railroad 
workers and 13 per cent for workers in manufacturing 
industries generally. 


PAY INCREASE Tops OTHER INDUSTRIES 


“In these comparisons the figures for workers in manufac- 
turing industries go down only to July, 1921. Later data 
would make the contrast even more striking because of the 
continued decline in wages in manufacturing industries, 
while wages of anthracite workers, fixed under the 1920-22 
agreement, have remained constant. 

“The disproportionate increase in wages in the anthracite 
industry as compared with changes in manufacturing wages 
and railroad wages, is shown particularly when the changes 
in earnings of common outside labor in the anthracite indus- 
try are compared with those of common labor on class I 
railroads and with those of common or unskilled labor in 
manufacturing industries. The increase in hourly earning 
of common labor in manufacturing industries from July, 
1914, to July, 1921, was 117 per cent; from June, 1914, 
through October, 1921, those of railroad workers rose 138 
per cent and those of outside common labor in anthracite 
mining 89 per cent. During these periods the increase in 
actual weekly earnings for common labor in manufacturing 
industries were 85 per cent for common labor on rail- 
roads, 99 per cent and for common outside labor in anthracite 
mining 189 per cent. 

“Comparing these changes with changes in the cost of 
living during these periods, the real hourly earnings of com- 
mon labor in manufacturing increased 34 per cent; on rail- 
roads, 45 per cent; in anthracite mining, 77 per cent. Real 
weekly earnings of common industrial labor increased 14 
per cent; common railroad labor, 22 per cent, and common 
outside mining labor, 77 per cent. 

“The average hours worked per week declined 8 hours 
for common industrial labor, 9.6 hours for common railroad 
labor, while those of common outside anthracite mining labor 
increased 0.2 hour.” 

In considering adjustments in the anthracite mining in- 
dustry, the following factors must be taken into account: 

“1. The wage increases since 1914 have been very exten- 
sive, 

“9. There has been no wage reduction in the depression 
period. 

“3. The increases for surface labor have been far above 
those for underground workers in more hazardous occupa- 
tions. 

“4. The increases have been greater for the unskilled 
worker and the day worker than for the skilled laborer and 
the man who works on a contract or tonnage basis. 

“5. The constant demand for anthracite as domestic fuel 
has maintained employment and hours of work at a prac- 
tically uniform level.” 
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Cost of Producing and Shipping Coal, Says 
McAuliffe, Must Come Down 


F the union bituminous and anthracite mines north 

of the Ohio and Potomac rivers close on April 1, the 
psychological effect on all industry will be other than bene- 
ficial, according to Eugene McAuliffe, in an address de- 
livered March 1 before the Associated Engineering Societies 
of St. Louis. Outlining the elements that enter into the 
production of coal, Mr. McAuliffe stated what, in his opinion, 
were the salient features of the bituminous coal situation, 
as disclosed in part in the following paragraphs. 

The cost of producing and transporting coal must come 
down. As the capital goods or savings invested in the 
industry are fixed in quantity, it remains for the directing 
force to get more out of the investment. To do this calls 
for an increased measure of efficiency in mine management; 
the problem offers difficulties, but they are not insurmount- 
able. Much has been done in the way of installing larger 
units. The installation of mining machines, power haulage 
in place of animal haulage and the equipment that makes 
the mining and preparation of cleaner and better coal 
possible represent great strides toward betterment. 

The loading of the coal at the face, which work now 
absorbs approximately 70 per cent of the total mining 
cost, must yield to mechanical loading machines, which 
are now loading lead ore in the southeastern Missouri lead 
belt for 15c. per ton. Such machines are being developed 
rapidly. They are in fact just around the turn and would 
be here now doing their part toward the amelioration of 
labor if it were not for the opposition of labor itself. 


OPERATOR SHOULD CONTROL DRILLING AND FIRING 


The drilling for and firing of explosives, a work now 
divided between hundreds of men in the larger producing 
mines, should be taken over by the operator, who could 
quickly develop a few skilled men who, equipped with 
portable power drills, would not only reduce the labor and 
cost of this feature of mine work but in addition, reduce 
the percentage of fine coal now made, improve the quality 
of all coal produced, and, further, add immeasurably to the 
safety of mine work. That 60 per cent of the men working 
underground handle, “ore and make use of high explosives 
as well as the sensitive fulminating caps employed to de- 
tonate them—these men frequently untrained, many of 
whom do not speak the English language—represents a 
condition that should not be allowed to continue. 

One of the major responsibilities that attach to the 
owners of coal properties is that of building up an official 
mine staff which must be divorced from the working force. 
Unfortunately these men, usually honest, ambitious and 
industrious, frequently suffer not only from the tradition 
of years of work at the mine face but, due to the in- 
stability of the industry, hesitate to separate themselves 
permanently from the status of workmen, compelled as 
they are at times to go back to the ranks to obtain a 
livelihood. Broadly speaking, the mine staff or that por- 
tion which comes in immediate contact with the mine labor 
feels more closely related to it than it does to the capital 
investment. 

The item of supplies, in Mr. McAuliffe’s opinion, is one 
that must be studied carefully by all operating heads. 
Many large operations fail to maintain store supply ac- 
counts, simply charging to the current month’s expense the 
invoice cost plus freight of each item billed for, regardless 
of the month in which it is used. The inside of a coal 
mine offers vicious opportunity for the waste of rails, 
fastenings (including spikes and bolts), copper, machine 
and motor supplies as well as timber. 

Many of the items that bulk large in capital and operating 
costs have, like the union mine workers, refused to deflate 
their war and post-war prices. The makers of mine loco- 
motives, mining machines and necessary repair parts are 
particular offenders. John Sherman years ago said “the 
way to resume is to resume”; likewise the way to deflate 
is to deflate. Every single interest that refuses to join 
in the work of deflation should be singled out and brought 
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into line. The cost of power, whether steam or electric, 
whether made or purchased, should receive special study 
and attention. 

With 67.8 per cent of the cost of production paid for 
mine labor, that element of cost also must be revised, Mr. 
McAuliffe said. The officers of the United Mine Workers 
hold that this one industry must either insure full working 
time to all who gain foothold therein, regardless of the 
fluctuations in demand for coal made by the consumer, or 
otherwise pay a unit wage sufficiently high on such days that 
work is available (and the individual cares to work) to 
provide the standard of living they desire. There are today 
150,000 men depending on the industry over and above 
those needed to supply the demand, an army equal to 30 
per cent of the nation’s mine working force. It would be 
just as reasonable to charge the railroads with the duty 
of maintaining on their payrolls the 446,550 laid off in 
that industry between September, 1920, and the same month 
of 1921 and to demand that the agricultural, steel, lumber, 
metal mining and general manufacturing industries carry 
the hundreds of thousands of men laid off by them at a time 
when, due to industrial depression, a market for the product 
of these men was unavailable. 

There is nothing extraordinary in the attitude of the 
delegates who endorsed the impossible program of the 
6-hour day and 5-day week; they are merely echoing the 
illogical teaching of their paid organizers, who find it pays 
them to use the vast sums which are collected at the source 
to in this way perpetuate their own positions. Until the 
system that underlies the conduct of this organization is 
“dry cleaned” and “pressed” it will remain impossible for 
a sane constructive leader to bring this army of men 
potentially sound, into a livable atmosphere. 

The industry is a vital and fundamental one and its 
workers should receive good, fair wages, but the problem 
of caring for the fluctuations in volume of business between 
years of activity and depression is one that cannot be 
cured by excessively high wage rates. The wages paid 
mine workers today in the union fields run from 100 to 250 
per cent above those paid in the non-union fields, the one 
representing an excessive wage that is strangling all in- 
dustry, while the other extreme suggests a wage too low 
to maintain even the most conscientious worker—neither 
condition such as to best serve the nation’s welfare. I have 
a definite feeling that unduly depressed wages are even 
less defensible than those which are inordinately inflated. 
Whenever wages are considered, the offense of voluntary 
absenteeism from work exceeding 10 per cent, which is 
common to the mine worker, must not be lost sight of. 


STRESSES EVILS 0F ABSENTEEISM 


Mine workers as a class absolutely refuse to recognize 
their responsibility to the industry. Absenteeism represents 
a condition that has grown up gradually; it is an uncon- 
trolled privilege suffered by no other industry. The first 
duty imposed on the mine staff after starting time in 
the morning is that of seeking substitutes for absent 
workers at what might be called “key” positions—motor- 
men, tripriders, machinemen, etc., who are essential to the 
creation and movement of the tonnage that the loaders 
place in the pit cars. This situation tends to reduce the 
day’s output, increases the unit cost and multiplies the 
hazards that are attached to mining. 

Under the contract the mine worker cannot be approached 
on the question of absenteeism providing he reports on 
alternate days on which the mine works; that is to say, if 
he is absent Monday, he may return Tuesday, absenting 
himself on Wednesday, and so on, this without even the 
formality of an excuse. ; 

To this must be added the loss sustained from indifferent 
services rendered in certain important positions by leaders 
who resent being drafted for emergency service as motor- 
men, machinemen, etc. Further, and unlike any other form 
of unskilled labor, the loaders, who approximate 60 per 
cent of the mine force, begin leaving the mine at the end 
of the fifth hour, continuing to straggle out thereafter, 
so that it is probable that the working day of this class of 
labor does not average more than six and one-half hours. 
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The annual turnover due to the migratory and shifting 
habits of mine workers represents an economic loss in 
excess of that suffered by any other form of industry. 
There are some splendid men in our mines in Illinois; 
that is evidenced by the fact that approximately 35 per 
cent of the men on the payroll earn 50 to 75 per cent of 
the wages paid during each two-weeks period. This better 
element, however, is dominated and overrun by the irre- 
sponsible minority, who vociferously exploit the “rights 
of labor.” 

At the foundation of the abuses that surround the mine 
workers’ union, Mr. McAuliffe stated, lies the much dis- 
cussed check-off. Years ago certain operators agreed to 
collect at the source certain special assessments levied for 
sick benefit and funeral purposes. From this modest be- 
ginning the abuse has grown until the tax levied on mine 
workers, and through them on the consumers of coal, runs 
into millions of dollars annually. This tax, amounting 
frequently to more than 6c. per ton of coal produced, is 
used to build up and maintain the machine that in the 
autumn of 1919 defied all three branches of our national 
government—executive, judicial and legislative. 

When a man seeks employment in a union mine his 
“card” is demanded and if he is unable to show member- 
ship he is compelled to sign an order authorizing his 
employer to check off an initiation fee ranging from $5 
to $50. When the amount exceeds $10 the victim is 
graciously allowed the privilege of the installment plan, 
these payments taking precedence over orders given to 
purchase necessary food and clothing. “I recall a case 
where the son of a coal mine owner, who was then an 
engineering student, was compelled to sign up for a fifty- 
dollar check-off in order to enter his father’s mine during 
vacation as an assistant to the mine surveyor. This method 
is used to collect funds to fight neighboring operators in 
the immediate vicinity, or in other states. I further recall 
where an operator producing coal in two states, checked off 
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dues in one state to be used against him where his men 
were on a strike in another state. 

“T have before this expressed my belief in the theory 
of collective bargaining,” continued Mr. McAuliffe. “I am 
in favor of unions soundly constructed and honestly admin- 
istered. All unions should be forced to incorporate and 
should be subject to all of the laws, rules and regulations 
that govern corporate or partnership holdings of capital 
goods or accumulated savings, including the payment of 
federal income and excess profits taxes. All malicious 
interference with the operation of a mining property by 
its labor should be eliminated.” 

The consumer, a most important element in the coal in- 
dustry, must assert himself, if the troubles that continu- 
ously beset it are to be remedied. Both coal operators 
and miners are opposed to the collection and publication 
of the facts that surround the production and sale of coal. 
This attitude is a mistaken one, very largely engendered 
by the legal advisers of the operators and as a matter of 
course opposed by the oligarchy which controls the union. 
Surely we can trust our national government to collect and 
publish reliable data covering this vital industry. No one 
today questions the integrity of the statistics collected by 
the government covering the operation of the railroads. 
“I will quote Secretary Hoover, who on Feb. 3 last, when 
speaking on the railroad situation, said: 

“We are struggling with the great problem of main- 
taining public control of monopoly, at the same time 
maintaining the initiative of private enterprise. I believe 
that we are steadily progressing to solution. 

““Great social and economic problems find their solution 
slowly and by a process of trial and error. We have tried 
unregulated monopoly, and have tried government operation, 
and found the error in them.’ 

“Given all the facts we can chart a course that will 
insure fair sailing for each and all of the four elements 
that go to make up the coal industry.” 





Egg and Nut Coal in Storage More Than a Year and a Half 


of 1920. 
exceptions shows up unusually well; 


A careful study of the proper sizes of coal for 
storage purposes has developed that of Illinois coals 
the size that will stand up best is not the large lump, 
which usually is given preference by coal retailers. 

For the purpose of ascertaining Which size would 
stand up best for domestic purposes in storage, the 
Union Electric Light & Power Co. laid down in its 
storage yards on Salisbury Street near the McKinley 
Bridge, in St. Louis, a large pile of egg and nut coal 
from Dowell, Ill. This was in the spring and summer 


This coal is still in storage and with few 
far better than 
some storage piles of 6-in. lump. ‘Thousands of 
people daily have seen this pile of coal and it has 
been watched by retail coal dealers from both Missouri 
and Illinois, with the result that they have decided 
that there 1s a smaller percentage of loss and break- 
age with these sizes in storage, without any danger 
of fire, than with either mine-run or lump.—E. J. 
Wallace, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Hultman Recommends Scientific Study of 
Domestic Fuel; Champions Bituminous 


UGENE C. HULTMAN, Fuel Administrator of Massa- 

chusetts, on March 14, 1922, appeared before the joint 
committee on mercantile affairs of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature with the recommendation that the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology conduct a scientific research as to 
the most economical domestic fuel and its efficient use. 

Some of the points brought out by Mr. Hultman follow: 

The bill paid by the householders of Massachusetts for 
anthracite this season will be about $80,000,000. If the best 
grade of smokeless bituminous coal had been used for domes- 
tic purposes, they would have saved approximately $40,- 
000,000 on their domestic coal bill this year. 

The anthracite situation is the source of increasing hard- 
ship to the families of Massachusetts on account of exces- 
sive prices, labor difficulties and extremely poor quality of 
the coal. There is no likelihood of permanent relief, except 
through the development of a fuel to compete with anthra- 
cite for domestic needs. 

Many engineers and geologists claim that the anthracite 
region has reached its maximum production, due to limited 
deposits of coal; others advance the argument that produc- 
tion is artificially controlled through an understanding 
among the operators. In either case, the fact remains that 
as long as the people of Massachusetts allow themselves to 
depend upon anthracite for their domestic requirements they 
will have to pay the price demanded by those mining it, as 
well as such tax as the State of Pennsylvania may impose. 

Therefore, the special commission on the necessaries of 
life recommended in its report to the General Court that 
the Legislature appropriate the sum of $10,000 a year for a 
period of three years, to be expended through the division 
of industrial co-operation and research, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, to study and report annually upon: 

(1) The substitution of bituminous coal, the supply of 
which is practically inexhaustible, for anthracite. The pre- 
pared sizes of bituminous coal have been used by house- 
holders of the West and Middle West for many years. 

(2) The compilation, classification and simplification of 
instructions for burning fuel in small heating units, such 
as are commonly used in dwellings. 

(3) The compilation and simplification, for use of the lay- 
man, of methods and means which may be adopted for 
cutting down the loss of heat through walls and windows. 
It should deal with recommendations for building of new 
houses with proper stops, interlinings, air spaces, etc., and 
with the question of proper construction of window panes 
and sashes, and use of double glazing to prevent heat loss. 

Mr. Hultman summarized the principal advantages and 
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disadvantages of anthracite and bituminous coal as a house- 
hold fuel. The advantages of anthracite are: cleanliness, 
little smoke, easy control of fire and steady heat, while its 
recognized disadvantages are high price, monopolistic source 
of supply, slow response to change of drafts, and high slate 
and ash content. 

On the other hand, the advantages of bituminous coal are 
low price, competitive sources of supply, quick response to 
change of drafts, low percentage of inert matter and high 
heat value, as compared with the disadvantages of being 
dirty to handle, making more smoke and more attention to 
fire and furnace being necessary. 

Anthracite, he stated, is a luxury at its present price com- 
pared with the prices of other fuels. It is an established 
economic fact that money spent for luxuries which add 
greatly to the standard or comfort of living is well spent, if 
the individual or community can afford it; on the other 
hand, money spent for luxuries without a commensurate re- 
turn is the worst form of economic waste. 

“There is colossal ignorance of and unreasonable prejudice 
against soft coal on the part of most householders. Folk- 
ways are difficult to change, and our habit of using anthra- 
cite has been carefully nurtured by those who would lose 
money if we should use any other fuel. While people will 
exclaim that soft coal cannot be used in the household, upon 
questioning they will admit that their opinion is based upon 
what someone has told them or on an impractical experi- 
ment in 1902. At that time the difference in price between 
the two coals was not as great, or the facts in regard to 
anthracite supply not as well known, as at present; so that 
those who used bituminous coal regarded it entirely as a 
stop-gap fuel, and made little or no attempt to study the 
best methods of combustion.” 

According to the U. S. Geological Survey, over one-half 
of the domestic consumption of the United States in 1917 
was bituminous. The total consumption was 106,500,000 
tons, of which 49,400,000 tons (46 per cent) was anthracite 
and 57,100,000 tons (54 per cent) was bituminous. With low- 
volatile or smokeless bituminous coal properly burned there 
is but little more smoke than with anthracite. The ash 
content is 50 per cent lower and the heat unit value ‘is 
nearly 20 per cent greater than in anthracite. 

“The low-volatile bituminous coal regions available to this 
market,” he said, “supply the finest coals in the world, and 
the only problem we have to solve in order to have a high- 
grade fuel to compete with anthracite is that of combustion. 
The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has assisted our 
manufacturers for years in their problems of combustion. 
The people of our Commonwealth can employ the service of 
the Institute of Technology to work out these problems at 
a cost of about one-fifth of a cent per ton on the present 
consumption rate of anthracite coal.” 





Byproduct Coke Produced and Sold or Used by Producers in the 
United States, 1920, by States and Kinds* 


(In Net Tons) “i 
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Screenings Furnace ——— ———Foundry ——— Domestic and Other Screenings and Breeze Screenings 

State Coke and Breeze Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Coke and Breeze 
Alabama...:.:2soeiies oe 3,123,890 206,847 228,798 $1,890,345 27,514 $301,000 21,300 $115,428 40,053 $74,035 2,836,509 163,116 
Allin O18 SF fu tape eet 2,136,793 197,746 387,790 5,008,243 216,537 3,040,733 267,755 2,479,078 103,208 211,686 1,259,168 118,186 
Undiaria;7siecmreet ete): 4,553,697 326,546 180,718 2,120,703 196,208 2,667,306 385,842  3,083,62 37,100 64,520 3,840,900 292,454 
Kentucky 5. sane a 466,985 42,283 364,266 2,623,676 44,098 501,462 64,278 534,466 42,283 27,265% Saige alee eee Oe 
Maryland: 2 oes 682,132 50,360 7,437 (D) © OUR OSES) Staite i Sie cope enoeelctemterete 2,520 (b) 678,989 59,255 
Massachusetts........ 488,089 33; LIOR niet aie eee ae 355,365 (b) 132,410 (b) 50,629 CC) eR oa kee ncn Hel 
Michigans.) acne 1,393,445 92,388 291,793 3,227,253 400,696 5,553,922 448,752 4,107,026 20,524 41,168 282,799 17,902 
Minnescta. o.akele. cl 674,801 45,504 106,085 1,127,699 57,229 744-5118, 163,765) 17195202 ,88 23,077 360,806 42,730 
ING Wi Jersey pester as 725,571 72,330 453,831 (d) 95,164 b) 221,837 (b) 23,841 (b) 10,683 49,213 
INGw York 52. eects 1,040,192 38,980 297,628 3,471,321 ,036 99,003 90,220 1,022,880 35,102 113,999 639,445 20,613 
Ohiomsre. heehee 5,614,877 423,887 651,654 6,547,341 632 4,41 169,21 1,135,150 142,586 209,542 4,783,002 268,285 
Pennsylvania......... 7,730,256 777,027 544, 152..556;29 1,166 see al os cos ena 173,763 941,250 32,743 38,935 7,100,823 492,586 
PLENNESSEGs Sateen 139,121 5,141 98,677 900,300 39,702 460-490 ace exis nue senate 3,126 1,274 eS cian cee eee 
Washington.......... 26,284 6,014 1,057 10,993 some. |), eee opine » meen em 85 276 23,344 5,929 
West Virginia........ 447,392 1 Phi 36,348 397,569 ede” 8 kis gee 9,110 70,989 100 200 344,957 37,677 
Combined States: 

Colorado 

Missouri \ 

he Island  } 1,590,426 135,120 404,730 9,224,613c 274,701 10,305,380d 213,489  5,871,33ld 20,235 443,027e 687,036 124,240 

isconsin 
Total United States 30,833,951 2,460,835 4,054,964 $42,841,222 1,715,882 $23,678,225 2,361,737 $21,080,429 563,019 $1,249,004 22,848,461 1,692,186 


*As reported by the U.S. Geological Survey 
(a) The total value of production, based on the average of sales, amounted to: 
Coke, $313,028,732; screenings, $4,434,818. (b) Included with combined States. 


(c) Includes also value of Maryland and New Jersey furnace coke. (d) Includes 
also value of Massachusetts and New Jersey foundry and domestic coke. 
(e) Includes also value of Maryland, Massachusetts and New Jersey screenings. 
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Fairmont Reported to Be Ready to Compromise; Lewis 
Firm for Negotiation on Central Field Basis 


ence having faded, the centers of interest in the im- 

pending wage conflict in the soft-coal fields have 
shifted to the outlying fields. Among these the situation 
in the Fairmont region of northern West Virginia, for 
the time being, is the most significant. It is reported that 
the largest operator in this district on March 11 suggested 
to a joint conference of operators and miners at Fairmont 
that they jointly proceed to negotiate a scale without ref- 
erence to what may or may not be done in the Central 
Competitive Field and intimated that the check-off is of 
minor importance. This is held by those in touch with the 
situation nationally to mean that the Fairmont field is 
preparing to concede the check-off for a scale and is cited 
as the first important recession from announced policy of 
elimination of the check-off. 

It is pointed out that the real opponents of the check-off 
among the operators are now narrowed down to the Pitts- 
burg Coal Producers Association, the Southern Ohio Coal 
Operators, the Central Coal Association, which represents 
a minority in central Pennsylvania, and the Kanawha oper- 
ators. These groups, it is emphasized, are not so located 
as to insure their being able to hold out indefinitely should 
they alone attempt to make the elimination of the check- 
off a real issue. 

In nearly every union soft-coal field the operators have 
attempted to open negotiations with the local union. Illinois 
producers now have the promise of Frank Farrington, dis- 
trict president of the union, to meet them prior to April 1, 
providing John Lewis, international president, has not in the 
meantime brought about an interstate conference. In the 
Southwest the two sides have had a preliminary conference 
and in Fairmont there is said to be prospect of early nego- 
tiations looking toward a new contract. Elsewhere there 
is no present indication of other than a suspension without 
even a preliminary canter. The Lewis forces are holding 
firm to his policy of no action save through a basic wage 
scale in the Central field. Even Mr. Brophy, who supported 
Farrington at Indianapolis last month, is following Mr. 
Lewis’ lead in this. 

While Secretary Davis was in New York on March 15, 
looking in on the anthracite wage conference, a statement 
was given out at his department in Washington summariz- 
ing the positions taken by the operators in the Central Com- 
petitive Field. This statement, given out March 17, follows: 
PROPOSED PRELIMINARY JOINT CONFERENCE OF COAL 

OPERATORS AND MINERS REPRESENTING WEST- 
ERN PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO, INDIANA AND 


ILLINOIS, KNOWN AS THE CENTRAL 
COMPETITIVE STATES 


Obligation :—Resolved, that an interstate joint conference be 
held prior to April 1, 1922; the time and place of holding such 
meeting is referred to a committee of two operators and two min- 
ers from each state herein represented, together with the Inter- 
national officers of the United Mine Workers’ organization. 

Status of Negotiations on March 17, 1911.—President John L. 
Lewis invited the operators to meet as per above resolution, in 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 6, (1922, but withdrew the call later because of 
unsatisfactory replies, which indicated that a full attendance 
could not be secured. <A second call was issued by Mr. Lewis for 
March 2, 1922, but with the same unsatisfactory results. 

The Secretary of Labor, at the request of the President, Feb. 
24, 1922, took up the question of securing the desired conference 
with the following results: 

The Pittsburgh Coal Producers Association positively declined to 
join in the renewal of the Central Competitive states agreement ; 
therefore attendance at agreed conference deemed useless so far 
as they are concerned; but will meet with their own miners to 
negotiate an agreement without the check off. 

The Pittsburgh operators have posted a wage scale, effective 
April 1, which calls for a reduction of 35 to 40 per cent. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Coal Operators Associa- 
tion and Panhandle Coal Operators Association request the right 
of representation in any Central Competitive states conference, 
although they had not been included in the previous conferences 
of said states. 

The Southern Ohio Coal Operators Association decline to join in 
any interstate agreement but will meet their own employees to 
negotiate one. They were parties to all previous Central Competi- 
tive states agreements. They contend that the miners’ claims in 
excess of the Bituminous Commission’s award as per agreement 
of March 31, 1920, disrupted the interstate movement, and that the 
methods of arriving at the interstate wage agreement have been 
challenged in the federal courts as violation of the Sherman anti- 


A« likelihood of a Central Competitive Field confer- 


trust law. They have also posted a wage scale effective April 1, 
Similar to Pittsburgh. 

The Eastern Ohio Coal Operators Association at first declined 
to join in any interstate wage agreement for same reasons as 
Pittsburgh. They later agreed to attend March 2 meeting if 
operators of all four states attended. Five prominent coal oper- 
ators of this association suggest a joint conference of all union 
mines in the United States. The Central Ohio Coal Operators As- 
sociation also suggests a national joint conference of the entire 
industry or especially of the union mines. 

The No. 8 Ohio Coal Operators protest against a Central Com- 
petitive states meeting, but are willing to meet representatives of 
their employees and their union officers to negotiate their own 
scale. They object to eastern Ohio operators making their scale 
same as in the past, as they produce 40 per cent to eastern Ohio’s 
60 per cent tonnage of the district. They ask aid of the depart- 
ment to secure the desired local conference. 

The Indiana Coal Operators Association accepted the invitation 
of first called meeting Jan. 6, also to the meeting called March 
2, but this second acceptance was qualified by an expression of 
futility of such a conference after the declaration of miners’ policy 
and demands framed at their Indianapolis conference, Feb. 4, and 
that they could not seriously consider same nor agree to meet in 
conference for such a purpose. 

The Illinois Coal Operators Association, the Operators Associa- 
tion of 5th and 9th Districts, and the Central Illinois Coal Opera- 
tors Association, representing the whole State of Illinois, are ready 
to attend any conference of the Central Competitive states with- 
out any qualifications and request a conference with the repre- 
sentatives of their own employees and state officials of the United 
Mine Workers if President Lewis fails to secure a conference of 
the four Central Competitive states before March 31. President 
Farrington for the Illinois miners protests the appointment of any 
federal commission in the case, as he is confident that he can 
secure a settlement for Illinois. 


On March 16 the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America issued a statement to the public press 
appealing to the mine workers and coal operators to settle 
their differences through conferences and that both parties 
“recognize that the establishment of right human relations 
takes precedence over any economic issue.” The statement 
lays particular stress on the clause in the present contract 
calling for a conference prior to April 1 and says: “The 
mere existence of this pledge of honor is sufficient to over- 
rule all objections to conference.” 


AMERICAN FEDERATION ASSURES SUPPORT 


Come what may, the American Federation of Labor is 
with the mine workers of America in their struggle against 
the mine owners, according to a statement issued on March 
16 by that organization. 

“No group of employers in any industrial controversy in 
this country has ever placed itself in a more indefensible 
position than that occupied by the mine owners at this time. 
Bound by a solemn agreement to confer with the workers 
upon the terms of a new agreement, they have refused to 
abide by the terms of their own pledge,” the statement con- 
tinues, and concludes: 

“The cause of the miners is just, and in that just cause 
they will have the united and unswerving support of the 
great labor movement of our country.” 

District No. 2 of the United Mine Workers of America, 
meeting at Du Bois, Pa., on March 10, called on the public 
to join with the miners in demanding through federal action 
the facts of “the hopelessly messed coal industry.” The 
convention declared in the call that the coal grievances of 
the public grew out of the same causes as the miners’ 
grievances, and urged that the government publish all 
the facts as the first step in a fundamental organization of 
the industry. The convention declared that the necessity 
of public ownership of coal mines and the economic and 
human wastes of private ownership had been demonstrated, 
and it congratulated the national convention of the union 
for setting up the nationalization research committee to 
“transform the miners’ policy of nationalization from a 
vague aspiration into a fighting program.” 

The Kanawha operators on March 16 announced their 
decision to postpone until March 27 further consideration 
of a new wage scale. On that date their board of directors 
will meet and on March 29 will give its decision to the 
membership. The invitation of this association to the 
miners’ union to meet on or before March 11 brought no 
response from the miners. 
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Farrington Agrees to Meet Illinois 
Operators Before March 31 


Message to Producers Indicates Intention to Stick to 
Union as Long as Possible—Wants 
No U. S. Coal Board 


By E. W. DAVIDSON 


HE Middle West spent the past week progressing calmly 

seven days closer to a general mine strike on April 1, 
with the market stagnant, production rolling along at 
about 50 per cent of normal and with no more interesting 
event in the labor field than the sending of two messages 
by Frank Farrington, president of the Illinois miners and 
potential leader of a rebellion in the United Mine Workers 
of America. He replied to the Illinois Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation that even though it is too late to prevent a strike 
he would meet them in separate wage negotiations some 
time between now and March 31, after the Mine Workers’ 
last hope for a four-state conference has been shattered, 
and he wired Secretary of Labor Davis that Illinois miners 
hope the government will let miners and operators settle 
their own differences. 

The tone Mr. Farrington adopted in his message to the 
operators lacks cocksureness and indicates that the Illinois 
king of miners may be having some trouble holding his own 
forces in line behind him. Mr. Farrington, in failing to 
go at once into a wage conference in the face of the wishes 
of union headquarters, gives the appearance of having en- 
countered some obstacle. Judging by his tone, he is tryinyz 
now to make it plain that he is going to stick to the union 
as long as possible. But it is evident he is willing to meet 
the operators and hopes to keep them in a friendly mood 
until he can do it. 

The significant part of Farrington’s March 15 message to 
the Illinois Operators Association, which had urged him to 
hurry and decide whether to meet them, runs: 


Our district executive board has directed me to say to you that 
in their opinion President Lewis still has a lingering hope that 
the miners and operators in the Central Competitive Field will 
be brought together in wage scale conference through govern- 
ment influence and that a four-state agreement will eventuate 
therefrom. Naturally we are anxious to co-operate with Presi- 
dent Lewis to the end that an interstate agreement may be con- 
summated ‘and consequently we do not want to do anything that 
might hamper him in his efforts to bring about an interstate 
conference, therefore we earnestly urge that the Illinois operators 
relieve us at this time of the necessity of definitely stating the 
date upon which we shall meet them in district wage scale con- 
ference. However, should developments make it apparent that 
an interstate wage scale conference is not to be held previous 
to March 31, we assure you that we shall enter into district wage 
scale negotiations on some date previous to March 31, as provided 
for in the thirty-second section of our state agreement. 


The message of March 15 from Farrington to Secretary 
Davis opposing the appointment of a government com- 
mission to settle the present difficulty between miners and 
operators gives the impression that Illinois miners thought 
mine-union headquarters were trying to get such a com- 
mission created. 

The only other public action in the labor trouble taken 
west of Ohio was the telegram of the Southwest Coal Oper- 
ators Association to Secretary Davis at Washington March 
13 protesting vigorously against governmental action look- 
ing toward a four-state wage conference. 

Thus, so far as the Middle West is concerned, the dead- 
lock between miners and operators remains in that well 
known condition, status quo. 


Railroads Heard in Probe of Bunker Rates 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission on Monday, March 
20, began an investigation of bunker coal rates to deter- 
mine whether the railroads should make the rates on bunker 
coal lower than those on coal used locally in the ports. 
The railroads were represented by C. A. Cochran of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio; E. B. Hotchkiss, for the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and Walter Thayer for the Pennsylvania. 
The commission is faced with a provision of law which 
says that the rates cannot be based on the use to which the 
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coal is put. Notwithstanding this, both the carriers and 
shippers contend that it is not a violation of law to make 
rates for bunker purposes lower than rates for local purposes 
at port, 

Representatives of the railroads only were heard on Mon- 
They said that they make one rate for coal to be 
delivered at side tracks at ports (line trade), another for 
coal to be shipped by vessel to destination inside the Vir- 
ginia Capes and another for coal to be sent beyond the 
Capes, none of which is dependent upon the use to which 
the coal is to be put. They asserted that on coal for local 
ports the railroads performed more service than for delivery 
to ships and that the coal for ports should bear a higher 
rate than the coal for bunkers. 

The investigation is being conducted by W. P. Bartel, an 
examiner for the commission, who stated that it had ruled 
in the New Orleans case that lower rates on bunker coal 
were unlawful because they were less than rates on coal for 
local delivery. It was said, however, that as the railroads 
do not publish cargo coal rates to New Orleans, the situation 
is different from that at North Atlantic ports. 


Morrow Letter Says Lewis Misquoted Price 
Evidence Before Commerce Commission 


N a letter to John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 

Workers’ of America, under date of March 11, J. D. A. 
Morrow, vice-president of the National Coal Association, 
directs attention to a misquotation of his evidence before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in urging freight 
rate reductions on coal last January, as embraced in a 
statement sent out by the United Mine Workers’ of America 
last week. 

In his letter Mr. Morrow says that the United Mine 
Workers’ statement, which has been sent out broadcast, gave 
an entirely erroneous impression, in making him appear to 
have said that while the miner was paid $1.97 per ton for 
mining coal the coal itself was selling at an average of 
$10.41 per ton. 

In his letter Mr. Morrow says: 

“T know you wish to quote sworn testimony accurately 
and, therefore, wish to advise you that I made no statement 
that the average selling price of bituminous coal in the 
United States in October, 1921, was $10.41 per ton. The 
exhibit filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which represents the only information on this subject in our 
possession or given to the commission or anyone else, showed 
that the average price of bituminous coal f.o.b. the mines, 
run-of-mine basis, for the seven months April to October, 
1921, was $2.89, and that the miners received 67.8 per cent, 
or $1.97 per ton, out of the total cost of $2.91 for producing 
that coal. The figures for the month of October, 1921, were: 
Average amount received per ton, $2.73, and average total 
cost per ton, $2.59. The same exhibit shows that in the 
month of November the average amount received was $2.67, 
and the average cost of producing the coal was $2.72. 
Similar figures for December were: Average price at which 
hae was shipped, $2.56; average cost of producing it, 

“In view of the misleading and erroneous impression 
created by the statement of your organization, if the figures 
used therein are as I understand them to be, will you kindly 
see that a correction is published which will accurately 
quote the testimony submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” 





Mine Workers’ Committee to Meet March 
24 At Cleveland to Settle Strike Policy 


6 Re policy committee of the United Mine Workers of 
America, composed of 116 representatives, will meet at 
Cleveland March 24 to determine upon policies to be pur- 
sued by the miners in case they walk out or cease operations 
April 1. A statement to this effect was made by John L. 
Lewis, president of the union, in Washington on Monday, 
March 20. 
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Anthracite Agreement Not Expected by April 1; 
Mines Probably Will Suspend 


eral wage conference between the mine workers and 

operators of the anthracite fields since the award of 
1903 of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission was attended 
by 74 representatives of the operators and 39 members of 
the miners’ tri-district scale committee in addition to Inter- 
national President John L. Lewis and Vice-President Philip 
Murray. 

President Lewis called the conference to order and Wil- 
liam L, Connell, of Scranton, was chosen as permanent chair- 
man and James Gorman, of Hazleton, Pa., as secretary. 
President Lewis made formal presentations of the demands 
adopted at the Shamokin convention and they were outlined 
in detail by District Presidents Thomas Kennedy, Chris 
Golden and William J. Brennan, and Andrew Matti, vice- 
president of District No. 7. 

S. D. Warriner, president of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., as chairman of the operators’ general policies committee, 
requested a recess so that the operators could consider the 
demands of the workers, and an adjournment was taken 
until March 17 at 2:30 p.m. 

The demands of the miners were given in full in Coal Age 
of Jan. 26. 

When the conference was resumed on March 17 at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel Mr. Warriner presented the reply of the 
operators to the demands of the miners. As was expected, 
the mine owners insist that a reduction in wages is impera- 
tive, saying that readjustment of wage rates is the first 
essential step to a reduction in the price of anthracite to 
the consumer and to insure continued stability in the in- 
dustry. 

After the reply had been presented, upon motion of Mr. 
Warriner it was decided to refer the demands of the miners 
and the reply of the operators to a joint sub-committee of 
operators and miners for the purpose of arriving at an agree- 
ment. Those representing the operators will be Mr. War- 
riner, W. J. Richards, president of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co.; W. W. Inglis, president of the Glen 
Alden Coal Co., and W. L. Connell, representing the inde- 
pendent coal operators. For the miners there will be the 
three district presidents, Messrs. Kennedy, Golden and Bren- 
nan, and International President Lewis, with Vice-President 
Murray as alternate for Mr. Lewis. Alvin Markle was 
chosen chairman of the joint sub-committee and James A. 
Gorman, secretary, both without votes. The discussion of 
the demands was scheduled to begin Tuesday afternoon, 
March 21. 

Apparently there is no expectation that an agreement can 
be reached before April 1. Lacking an agreement and 
contract, the mines will suspend operations, it is said. 

The statement of the operators in full follows: 

The object of this conference should be to construct a working 
agreement which will, in contrast with conditions in other coal 
fields, continue to afford a basis whereby the anthracite industry 
will provide fair wages, full-time employment to its workers, and 
a maximum production of coal at a cost which will enable it to 
be sold to its customers ata price they are able to pay. 

The consuming public is largely composed of wage earners in 
other industries, who have already accepted substantial decreases 
in their earnings, and who cannot continue to pay present prices 
in order that the workmen in the anthracite field may hold their 
present scale of wages. 

With thé#se facts in mind the general policies committee is 
authorized to say in reply to your communication to the joint 
conference of anthracite operators and miners, embodying 19 
demands to be used as the basis of an agreement to take the 
place of the one now in effect, which expires March 31, next: 

Careful consideration has been given to the demands and to the 
explanatory remarks made by the speakers at the joint confer- 
ence. It should be stated in the first place that the anthracite 
operators are not unwilling to continue contractual relations with 
the United Mine Workers of America, but, on the contrary, ar’ 
willing to continue the practice of dealing with that organization 
as representing their employees, provided that the form of con- 
tract is in accord with the principles laid down by the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission, appointed by President Roosevelt in 
1902, and the Anthracite Coal Commission, appointed by Presi4 
dent Wilson in 1920; and, provided, further, that the jurisdiction 
of the Board of Conciliation that has been a potent factor in thy 
preservation of peace in the anthracite region shall not be ques- 
tioned or abridged. The operators are ready to consider and 
discuss any proposition relating to wages and working conditions 
submitted by either party. 


() erstvs in New York City March 15, the sixth gen- 


When it comes to matters affecting the cost of production, 
there is another party to be considered, viz: the buyer. Any 
adjustment which is not satisfactory to the buyer must inevitably 
fail, for in that event production cannot be distributed, and the 
miner will then lose his opportunity for employment. The inter- 
ests of all parties will best be conserved by steady work for the 
miner, maximum production at the mines, and the widest possible 
market for the product. To secure this a reasonable cost of pro» 
duction is necessary. Anthracite is the only basic commodity 
which has not receded in cost of production since the war. I 
fact, costs of anthracite production today are far above the war- 
time peak. 

The deflated pocketbook of the buyer cannot continue to pay 
the present prices. Economy is being practiced by the consumer 
and various substitutes for anthracite are being used. But for 
the fear on the part of the public of a suspension April 1, the 
recent movement of anthracite would have been even less than 
it was, with the result of short time employment throughout the 
region. The economic situation today not only forbids any 
increase in costs and prices but compels a reduction. 

Anthracite labor is the only group in this country which has 
not sustained a decrease in wages in line with the general read- 
justment in other industries nor has it suffered a material decline 
in the opportunity for steady work. Deflation in the cost of 
production, 70 per cent of which is represented by mine laborj 
is imperative. The anthracite operators, after most careful 
thought, can see no alternative. Readjustment of the wage rates 
is the first necessary step to reduce the cost of anthracite to the 
consumer and to insure continued stability in the industry. 

It is obvious, then, that prosperity and steady work in the 
anthracite fields must cease unless the’ price of anthracite coal 
can be reduced to a figure which the consumer can pay. We ara 
confident that if in our negotiations this absolutely controlling 
factor is kept constantly in mind we shall be able to reach a 
conclusion which will promote the welfare of all concerned. And 
with this hope we are prepared to consider through the negotiating 
committee any matter pertaining to wages and working condi- 
tions presented by either party. 


Sewalls Point Exchange Ceases Operation 


EMBERS of the Sewalls Point Coal Exchange have 

ratified the action of the board of directors in voting 
to wind up its affairs, and the exchange has ceased to 
operate. This action had been under discussion for several 
months. This leaves only the Newport News Coal Exchange 
in operation, the Lamberts Point Exchange having ceased to 
function Feb. 15. 

There is some talk in trade circles of reviving the Sewalls 
Point Exchange under another organization of a more com- 
mercial character, but nothing definite in this regard has 
been accomplished. 

The sampling plant of the Sewalls Point exchange is the 
most modern of its kind and proved an innovation in the 
classification of coal at Hampton Roads. Some arrange- 
ment whereby this plant may still be used as an adjunct 
to the coal piers is being thought out. The Sewalls Point 
exchange handled all the coal shipped over the Virginian Ry. 
terminals, and in the future its dissolution will not affect 
the handling of coal except that it will be consigned to 
individual shippers instead of to the pools. 





State Police at Thomas, W. Va., Guard Men 
Who Return to Work at Reduced Wage 


T became necessary on March 138 to assign a detachment 

of state police to duty at Thomas, W. Va., where the 
Davis Coal & Coke Co. is operating mines. This precaution 
has been taken to protect the miners who are willing to work 
at a reduced wage. The decision to assign state police to 
Thomas followed an attack made by wives and sympathizers 
of foreign miners on a number of mine workers on their 
way to work at Thomas on Saturday, March 11. As these 
men passed through a cut on the public highway they were 
so severely pelted with stones that they had to turn back. 
Captain White of the state police joined Sheriff Close of 
Tucker County on the Monday following and after making 
the rounds with him decided to send four members of the 
police to Thomas. 

So far the miners opposed to any wage reduction—and 
they consist largely of foreigners and negroes, who pre- 
dominate in this section—have resorted only to picketing 
and to a show of force, surrounding miners who want to go 
to work and turning many of them back. 
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Weekly Review 


the market is found in the marked decline in spot 
prices this week, ten of the fourteen coals enter- 
ing into the Coal Age Index recording decreases, with 
the result that the index dropped five points to 178, 
the sharpest decline this year. Spot prices on soft coal 
are now lower than at any time since the middle of 1916. 

But while prices have been dropping, production has 
gone up. Forced sales and stocking by railroads and 
public utilities have taken the large outputs in recent 
weeks. In the last few days before April 1 the oper- 
ators of union mines will fill every car they can obtain, 
thus holding production to a high level up to the last 
minute. 

There is no feeling of apprehension now being shown 
by consumers in the face of the impending suspension. 
The reason for this, of course, is that stocks are in 
comfortable volume and that with the present low rate 
of industrial consumption they will last for some time. 
Then, too, non-union offerings are heavy. The tendency 
now is to stay out of the market until reserves are in 
need of replenishment. Inquiries continue numerous, 
however, and it is plain that consumers want to have 
access to non-union supply when the need comes. 


G tie mor evidence of the weakened condition of 


MARKET SLUGGISH, NON-UNION OFFERS PLENTIFUL 


That this supply will be more than ample is indicated 
by the increasing number of contract offers that are 
being made, and this non-union contract interest may 
be expected to grow as long as the spot market lacks 
snap. A New England railroad has just completed an 
arrangement for a large tonnage, over the next twelve 
months, at $1.50 for a good grade of Connellsville coal. 
The next few months’ outlook for the coal producer is 
not encouraging. The supply, plus reserves now in 
hand, is so topheavy that considerable improvement in. 
consumption requirements must be made before the 


market can come to a turning point. The industrial 
horizon is not altogether dark, however. Industrial 
convalescence is slowly but surely gaining ground. The 
steel mills are showing more signs of stability. Build- 
ing trades are more active and better buying all around 
is predicted as farm products are becoming stronger. 
Hard-coal demand is waning, although there is more 
of a tendency toward retail stocking than in the bitu- 
minous coal trade. Dealers have generally taken pre- 
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cautions to carry over sufficient tonnage of the family 
sizes to meet their needs until about May 1. Steam 
coals are moving well but large users are nearly stocked 
up and heavy storage at the mines reassures those who 
have not yet taken all they think necessary. 

The coke market has turned easier but prices are not 
yet softening. There is no diminution in demand to 
account for the changed conditions, which is attribu- 
table to the poorer call in the coal market. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production increased another 500,000 tons during the 
week ended March 11. The output was 11,058,000 net tons, 
as compared with 10,553,000 tons in the previous week. 
Car loadings on the first two days of last week indicate 
that the upward trend is being continued. The present 
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iy a AT [TN Estimates of Production 
Ms os rt | IS | 12 1319-1920, 1919-1920. | (Net Tons) 
Le Nd. BITUMINOUS 
1 ! Ly Hy We anal Week ended: 1921-1922 1920-1921 
g be Keb25 teen 10,402,000 7,432,660 
12 1.6) Paina March 43 tte OS 10,553,000 7,278,000 
arc 2) 2% Tete. Ce A s 6,900,000 
TF ) | 118: ees Daily average......... 1,843,000 __ 1,150,000 
zl. HN Coal year............. 403,047,000 503,539,000 
& cM VAY, Daily eviecalor ae 1392,000 1,732,000 
pie fal ANTHRACITE 
¢ March 4. Oe ts 1,913,000 1,902,000 
231.0 7920- sa March I] (a)......... 1,982,000 1,925,000 
= Tea ibe DAIy PRODUCTION CORT male bhai ee | Coal year () 2.200001 81/261,000 — 85,471/000 
0.8 BITUMINOUS.COAL COKE a eB 
a (FROM WEEKLY REPORT OF GEOLOGICAL sued HALT LTTE EL TELL EL HveMarch)4.4b)enane dae lee 143,000 178,000 
0.6 Mareh 11 (a)......... 154,000 162,000 
HVNBGASEEENUAINUITUUOGOS000000UUUUU00NEARHHNUOOOI Ms eceeeceegni cite 
04. va | (a)Subject to revision. (b) Revised from last report 
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course of production is like that of last fall, when buyers 
increased their orders in anticipation of a railroad strike. 

Much of the recent output has gone into storage, but it 
probably would require further stocking of 7,000,000 tons 
before reserves reach the level which obtained at the 
close of the war. Industrial consumers are not inclined 
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to take more storage coal, as stocks are considered nearly 
adequate. Business activity is not increasing rapidly 
enough to cause buyers any apprehension about present 
reserves, which are not as heavy as when strikes have 
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impended in the past. With the prospect of lower delivered 
fuel costs in the future and with non-union tonnage avail- 
able in such good volume the buyer fails to see the neces- 
sity for further expenditures on his fuel account. 

Railroads and public utilities, however, are continuing 
to accumulate tonnage. The carriers are not only storing 
at their usual supply bases but have in many cases re- 
paired bad-order cars sufficiently to permit their being 
loaded and stored on track. Operators are filling every 
car available, especially in the Midwest, and there is much 
tonnage standing on track throughout the country. 

The domestic market is stagnant. Householders are in- 
different to the strike prospects and are making provision 
only for the balance of the season. Retailers reflect this 
attitude in their orders, as they profess a desire to reduce 
their yard stocks to a minimum in order to take advantage 
of the changed mining conditions after the strike. 

All-rail shipments to New England are holding fairly 
well. During the week ended March 11 there were 3,695 
cars moved, as compared with 3,868 cars in the preceding 
week. This tonnage is largely contract fuel which is 
being pressed on old agreements before their expiration 
on April 1. Pennsylvania spot coals are very slow in this 
section, except where special price cuts have been made. 

Dumpings for all accounts at Hampton Roads were 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 








Market Feb. 20 Mar.6 Mar.13 Mar. 20 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 41922% 1922 1922+ 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $3.25 $3.20 $3.15 $3.00@$3.15 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus.... 2.10 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pocahontas screenings.... Columbus.... 1.55 135 1.45 1.10@ 1.285 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... Siler | EI Ey Ms IT's E52) 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... Dols perc O0ees be. 82> 1.65@ 2.00 
Pocahontas lump......... Cincinnati... 3.15 3.15 3.15 2.75@ 3.00 
Pocahontas mine run..... Cincinnati... (1575.. 1:75,). 1.75. 1.668@ 1.75 
Pocahontas screenings.... Cincinnati... 1.15 1.15 LS OCG sie 25 
*Smokeless mine run...... 4.55 4.65 4.60 4.50@ 4.65 
Clearfield mine run....... oS eet 956 2 1.95.) 65 Ce 2e25 
Cambria mine run........ 2eAD 9245 ~ 2.45 °2.25@) 2°60 
Somerset mine run....... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York.. 3.00 3,00 °2.95 §2.75@' 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia. S058 63..05 23705". 28d sate 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore. De aoe e2e 701 2.65. 22. 60@e2en0 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.50 2.50 2.40 2.10@ 2.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.10@ 2.60 
Pool 9 WAlara Low, Vol.);. Baltimore..;, 2.25. 2:30 . 2.15 2.00@ (2.25 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New yorksers 2.100" 2710 "2.00 971.95 @- 2205 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia. 2etORe2.10F 22: TOM. SOG 7220 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.. 20055 92.15 9 (2 10002) 0G a2ate 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York/2.. 1°75 1.75 1.70 1.60@ 1.80 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. Pesan te75) Us7oe 65 CGeles5 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.75 1.95 2.05 2.00@ 2.10 
High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... New York... 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.45@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Philadelphia.. 1.50 1.50 1.50 °1.40@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Baltimore. eae eeelc-4 0, L255 SY) 1.50@ 1.60 
Pittsburgh se’d. Gas..... Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.70 2.70 2.60@ 2.70 
Pittsburgh minerun (St.).. Pittsburgh... 2.15 2.15 2.15 1.90@ 2.10 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.65 1.65 1.635. 1,.56@. 1.60 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus). 02)..65...-2..50. 12.50)... 2.250). Salo 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus’... 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.40@ 1.65 
aewhs screenings...... Columbus... 1.30 1.30 1.40 1.35@ 1.50 

W. Va. Splint sane - . Cincinnati. 2352 2..25 > 2. 50 8 00) 2285: 
W. Va. Gas lump.. . Cincinnatl. . 2.05 2.00 2.15 1.75@ 2.00 
W. Va. mine run. . Cincinnati... 1.50 1.35 1.35 1.35@ 1.50 
W. Va. screenings. . ieee Cincinnatize. 1220 (1'30:>- ik. S00SM 25@ 1035 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2.65 2.65 2.60 2.50@ 2.70 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus... 1.90 1.90 -1.90 1.65@ 1.90 


Market Feb.20 Mar.6 Mar.13 Mar. 20 

Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... $1.30 $1.45 $1.50 $1.40@1.65 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 3.10 3.10 3.05 2.85@3.00 
Pitts. No. 8minerun..... a Clevelandaen4 1.95. 22000 1.90 1.85@1.90 
Pitts. No. 8screenings..... Cleveland.... 1.65 1.80 1.75 1.65@1.75 

Midwest 
Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... SSO ead 1 OA nolo 8.00 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2 0a 20 2250) eee Oi od Ss 
Franklin, Il. screenings... . Chicago..... 2.00 2.00 1.85 1.75@ 2.10 
Central, Tl. MUIND diets Chicago..... 3.00 3.00 2.80 2.55@ 3.00 
Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago PbS oe 1 Spek PEE wy AAT) WARY) 
Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago Meio hr: 75 1.65@ 1.85 
Ind. 4th Vein lumpeeu.. Chicago..... Seo oe 25 Doe OO) onee 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.50 2.50 2.40 2.40@ 2.50 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... DOOM T2615 sole ROO 8 15 
Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 5p 20ie2. SOF 228082. 55@).3 200 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... De StS ee 559 Su LOG ae SD 
Ind. 5th Vein sereenings.. . Chicago..... eas 1:65 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Standard lump.. ... St. Louis 2755 25609 92560.9 2 20@ 237 
Standard mine run. Pn i St. Louis 1.95 1.95 85. 1a75@: 1.86 
Standard screenings...... Stlouisen, fie20) 21 0 elo2Ore 1e00@) 1.25 
Wests Kyslump. 2. fc0 40 Louisville.... 2.50 2:45 2.45 2.25@ 2.60 
West. Ky. mine run...... Louisville:... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.65@ 1.90 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.40 1.80 1.65 1.40@ 1.55 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham.. 2.90 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham,. 1.85 L485rewe, 85 1.70@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.10 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Sih. Ky: lumpis shoe... Louisville’... 2.60) 62.458 -2.355 42.00@ 2.25 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville.... 1.55 ig5 1.50 1.50@ 1.65 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.20 1.30 1.35 1.25@ 1.85 
at vy Lumpy eck. 6 5 Cincinnati... 2:50 2.25 2.25 2.00@ 2.26 
S. FE. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati. . 1.50 1.40 1.35 1.25@ 1.60 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 1.10 1.20 1.30 1.15@ 1.865 
Kaneas lump...........- Kansas City.. 5.00 5.00 5.00 5. 00%?) 
Kansas mine run. . Kansas City.. 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Kansas screenings. . Kansas City.. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. ‘vessel, Hampton Roads. 
tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ttalsca. 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 




















Market Freight — March 6, 1922 ——March 13, 1922;——~ March 20, 1922+ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
New. Yorks: ..5.: $2.61. 4) 0h. STMOOMST AZ ON Ud Mes acids. S7260@S7N75© Mal cae S22: SF $7. 60@ $7.75 
Philadelphia...... 2.66 $7.00@ $7.50 7.75@ 7.85 $7.00@$7.50 7.75@ z e: $7. 00@ $7.50 7.75@ 7.85 
New York....... 2.61 7.25@ 7.50 the ye he 7235@ 7-03 cecan: 7.35@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 
Philadelphia... ... 2.66 7.15@ 7.7 7.15@ 7.75 ZAS@E7 75 vay hs 
Chicago si.tice - SEG 7.50% 6. 9010 73 40* 7.50* 6.997. 40* 7.50* 6.90@7.40* 
New York....... 2.61 7.75@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7. %75@ oe 7.90@ 8.10 
Epa bis Te 2.66 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 
Chicago saciies.s 5.63 (ede 7.20@ 7.60* phy he 7.20@7.60* 1.12* 7.20@7.60* 
NewiYork.)...5...% 2.61 7.85@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.00 7.90@ 8.10 
Philadelphia...... 2.66 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 
Chisago ts. 300.5 5.63 7.15% 7.20@ 7.60* The bi 7.20@7.60* LY fi 7.20@7.60* 
New York........ 2.47 4.50@ 5.5 5.75@ 6.45 4.50@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.45 4.75@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.45 
Philadelphia...... 2.38 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 
Pea Chiosgo 3.).:. «235! 5.63 6.00* 5.60@ 6.10* 6. 00* 5.60@6. 10* 6. 00* 5.60@6. 10* 
Buckwheat No. Re ais New York....... 2.47 3.00@ 3.50 3.50 3.00@ 3.50 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 
Buckwheat No. 1..... Philadelphia...... 2.38 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 
BRACE Pete, ate: 0:s.0'5,5/enis,« os New York....:.. 2.47 2.00@ 2.60 2.50 2.00@ 2.60 2.50 2.00@ 2.60 2.50 
Rice.. ... Philadelphia...... 2.38 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 
Barley... Plate NOWAY OF Kins iinves « 2.47 1.40@ 1.60 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 
DeMOVerecccorss on sive se hiladelphis.-... . 2.38 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 
Birdseye. . Raetaiahineieeio es New York....... 2.47 1.65@ 1.75 2.00@ 2.50 1.65@ 1.75 2.00@ 2.50 1.65@ 1.75 2.00@ 2.50 


*Net tons, f.o.b. mines. Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ttalics. 
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Coal Age Index 173, Week of March 20, 1922. Average spot price 
for same period, $2.10. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in accord- 
tance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with respect to the 
tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus obtained 
was compared with the average for the twelve months ended 
June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report on 
“Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,” published by the Geological 
Survey and the War Industries Board. The result is a series 
of index numbers, plotted in the above diagram. 


377,307 net tons during the week ended March 16, as com- 
pared with 346,553 tons in the previous week. Accumula- 
tions at Tidewater have declined, while vessel tonnage 
awaiting cargo has increased. Most of the coal dumped 
is going to New England. Those markets are so surfeited 


with coal that prices has sagged, while distress cargoes 
are on the increase. 
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ANTHRACITE 


Production of anthracite increased to 1,982,000 net tons 
during the week ended March 11, as compared with 1,913,000 
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How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Percentages of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by fields, as reported 
by the U. 8. Geological Survey in Table’ V of the Weekly Report. 


Six Months Jan. | to Week 

July to Dec. Mar. 4, 1922 Ended 

1921 Inclusive Mar 4 

Non-Union 
Alabama. S80 2.2 a0, coe ee 6309 Gliege 66.1 
Somerset CORBET TT wrt eae Bees, 74.4 7 Daal 
Panhandle, W. Va. 5509 48.0 58.0 
Ww estmoreland. AARP ter 54.9 57.4 63.8 
Virginia, ioctl eee Oe aie eee 54.8 56.8 64.6 
Harlan.b cc 4a eee eee Bh 3 52.8 550 
Hazard.) Beet eee Cee mlb y/ 61.6 66.1 
Pocabontas:7e-. @ ieee ree eee 49.8 59.0 61.4 
Tug: River sss eee eee 48.1 61.4 67.9 
Logan.. 47.6 59.6 68.6 
Cumberland-Piedmont........... 46.6 48.0 50.2 
Winding Gulia Sree ae 45.7 61.9 67.3 
Kenovaalhacker sae. in hee 38.2 52a 61.5 
N.j ei Kentucky ene ee etc: 32.9 44.2 55.4 
New iRIV6r?t* 53 ee ee he eee eee 24.3 29.2 31.0 
Union 

Oklahoma Ss. exe); Se He ea ee 63.9 59.4 64.7 
Towa. scatter eee». Se. 57.4 75.9 79.1 
Ohio, north and centralise 52.6 44.8 47.9 
Missouri St aesees <7 oe eee ee ee SL AY/ 63.6 76.5 
Tllinois ete. ee Ae ees 44.8 52 a1 58.6 
Kansassiyets: tts: popes See oe eee 42.0 5025 61.7 
Indiana eee Sean ky ee ae ee 41.4 Salat) 59.0 
Pittsburghf. . Gg hia. Mee es me. 41.2 36.7 37.0 
Central Pennsy lvauin tc eee eee 39.1 47.6 48.2 
Fairmont tens eee eae 2351.5) 47.1 3555 
Western. Kentucky... ans aceite o255 34.9 40.0 
Pitts Ure hot ee ene oe 30.4 28.1 31.8 
Kanawha't. 54a Seo oan tee 26.0 13.6 12.6 
Ohio; Southerner ae eee ee 229) 24.3 29.1 


*Rail and river mines combined. 
y7Rail mines. 
**Union in 1921, non-union in 1922. 


tons in the preceding week. Consumers are not stocking 
in anticipation of any shortage. The majority of the re- 
tailers have already made provision for what tonnage they 
wish to carry over after April 1 and the market has turned 
softer. In fact, were it not for the last-minute stimulation 
caused by some late dealer stocking the market would be 
very weak at this writing. 

Steam coals have been stocked heavily by the larger 
users and the demand has softened. No interest has been 
shown as yet by Lake purchasers, as dock stocks are still 
large and are moving very slowly. 


COKE 
Beehive coke production registered another increase dur- 
ing the week ended March 11. The output was 154,000 net 
tons, as compared with 143,000 tons in the previous week. 
Recent coke offerings were small, which accounted for 
the increasing prices over the past month. The poor de- 
mand for coal has eased the situation, however, and coke 
production is now adequate. The coke market has softened 
in the past week, although prices are not yet quotably 


~ lower. 


cable to Coal Age. Last week’s quota- 
tions ranged around 42s. 9d. 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 
March 16, 1922 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS ~ 


For Atlantic Islands: Tons 
Dan. S.S. Rolf, for Bridgetown...... 2,712 
Nor. S:S. Krostond, tor Castirieses seme 2,807 
Nor. S8.S, Bur, for Fort-de-France....6,312 

For Brazil: 

Br. S.S. Collingham, for Buenos Aires.5,491 


Hampton Roads Pier Situation Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands Snes Eo Robin Hood, for Rio pe ae 
——— Week Ended——, GERMANY — Production in the Ruhr Br_S.S. Sallust, for Rio de Janeiro. . 2,026 
N. & W iers ems gir ee region during the week ended March 4 aoe Lens bre Edward Drake for 
‘i ene aieth RTE was 1,838,000 metric tons, according to Hamilton, . 2s) ook ieee ee 1,120 
Cars on hand..0ie.0 2.523 1,598 a cable to Coal Age, as compared with nd a he ee 6 4en 
: é f 1 i Yor.’S.S. Porsanger, for ANVAN Bas sews 
Tons Onehand= seer 134,436 89,810 1,978,000 tons during the preceding Nor 88. Anna: Sofie for: Ha vio ee 
one eee a eae Se enon week. February production reached 
mite re . te eo Som 7,750,000 tons and in Upper Silesia, Nor. S.S. Tosto, for Cavenas......... 1,004 
x eee Coe 2,691,000 tons. Transportation was FROM PHILADELPHIA: 
Cars on hand........ 1,424 1,690 entirely disrupted by the railway strike For Brazil: ; 
Tons, on) hand Seared, 20 0! 84,500 and the freezing of waterways and has Br. SS. West Gambo, for Rio de 
eee dumped s.o. sa 125,909 Pate not yet returned to normal Freight Tani ro: —c.aistousgeirid eachevn, & oa farducyel se Gta 
re waiti ee 2,500 5,000 4 : 
peor c < ; oe rates were increased about 20 per cent INFORMATION RELATIVE TO POSSIBLE 
‘port News: on March 1, and are now 32 times the coal MARKETS can be obtained by con- 
Carson, band .< Jeep 5975 1,234 pre-war figures. sulting “Foreign Trade Opportunities” 
Mine aun os eshte peace Iraty — The price of Cardiff steam Commerce Reports, issue of March 13, 
Tonnage waiting ....  — 1,100 ~=©first is now 42s. 3d., according to a 1921, Nos. 1031, 1038, 1046, and 1065. 
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British Benefit from Strike Talk Here; 
French Industry Needs Lower Costs 


Production in Great Britain decreased 
slightly during the week ended March 
4, according to a cable to Coal Age. 
The output was 5,039,000 gross tons 
as compared with 5,047,000 gross tons 
during the previous week, the high 
mark for the year. 

South Wales market activity is not 
affected by the engineers’ lockout de- 
mands. The impending labor trouble 
at American mines is strengthening the 
call and all export markets are 
improved. 

Exports during February continued 
to increase. The total shipments were 
5,014,000 gross tons as compared with 
4,020,935 tons in January, and 4,309,162 
tons in December. Exports during 
February a year ago were only 1,728,000 
tons. 

Ascertaintment of the mining in- 
dustry in January, which fixed the 
wages for March, shows the wage per- 
centage to be 61. 71 per cent above the 
basis rates, or a drop of 10 per cent on 
the previous month. Wages, however, 
are unchanged, as under the National 
Agreement they cannot fall below 89 
per cent. 


French Coal Trade in Serious Shape; 
Coming Reductions Will Help 


The industrial crisis persists, and the 
slight improvement marked from No- 
vember to January again seems to be 
something of the past. On top of this, 
competition of British coals is getting 
sharper. 

Industrial coals are, if anything, even 
in less demand, and sometimes offers 
are made at as low as 90 fr., delivered. 
The Collieries in the Nord, in order to 
get rid of the huge stocks have again 
established price reductions according 
to quantities lifted: they vary from 59 
centimes per ton up to 500 tons to 2 
fr. for quantities between 1,500 and 
2,000 tons. In certain cases reductions 
of 3 and even 4 frs. are paid on in- 
dustrial coals. 

Wage reductions which will be en- 
forced from April, will permit a drop 
of about 8 fr. per ton. A bill has 
been lodged with the House of Com- 
mons to permit exceptions to the 8-hour 
act in the mining industry. 

The Minister of Public Works has 
also asked public utility enterprises to 
use French coals whenever possible in- 
stead of foreign coals, and it has been 
decided that the latter will only be 
used when their cif. price is more 


HH PRODUCTION OF 
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than 10 fr. lower than the cost of 
French fuel. Reductions in rail-freights 
are also being arranged. 


British Coal Exports, January, 1920, 
1921 and 1922 


BY DESTINATION 
————— Gross Tons 























Country 1920 1921 1922 
Russis.co. nee 4,215 eetaseae 19,495 
Sweden....... 164,180 40,672 116,509 
NOoOrwayesenen 119,391 44,035 112,332 
Denmark...... 175,651 71,651 190,786 
Germany...... 479 14,393 247,313 
Netherlands. . . 82,031 83,807 294,538 
Belgium....... 68,995 13,847 253,375 
Brance eee 1,622,663 565,405 1,172,544 
Portugal. . 53,820 25,986 58,401 

Azores and 

Madeira... 9,846 2,384 9,099 
Spain.. 36,279 116,154 132,053 
Canary ‘Islands 28,168 2,686 24,680 
Vtalyss x. cae 363,420 308,318 481,495 
Austria.). 3.27) AMSTOGG Sic von: pier oe 
Hungary. . eee: : 
Greece. . . ” 35,680 22886 61,227 
Algeria). alee 40,181 20764 92,557 
French West 

ATTICS soe 19,074 15,208 8,865 
Portuguese 

West Africa... 46,306 14,992 9,150 
Chile: eo: 957 10,759 4,528 
Brac te ee 50,981 436 31,401 
Uruguay...... 29,892 19,306 46,023 
Argentine 

Republic... . 82,361 22,757 121,866 
Channel Islands 8,446 18,115 13,847 
Gibraltar...... 85,204 22,669 64,313 
Malte eiae. ae 35,499 19,172 8,863 
Egypt.-. 94,652 82,797 115,540 
Anglo-Ey evpt, 

Sudan oe =e ee ee eee 
Aden and _ 

Depend..... CHU De as ee 10,836 
British India.. . 110 104 168,743 
Ceylon’: .5... a 6,082 25,459 
Other Countries 49,306 134,721 125,097 

Total January 3,358,572 1,700,106 4,020,935 
Total December 2,302,076 4,309,162 ........ 
AMOUNT AND VALUE 

pe Quantity (Tons) — 

Anthracite... . - 180,685 132,427 155,949 
Steam......... 2,785,532 1,295,242 3,143,858 
Gas eee 262,183 210,235 501,723 
Household... .. 7,152 8,141 38,344 
Other sorts... . 123,020 54,061 181,061 
Total--n ce S390: DAL 1,700,106 4,020,935 
————-_ Value = 

Anthracite... .. £484,954 £488,019 £355,369 
Steam.. sens 9,733,717 4,182,295 3,616,099 
Gas.. $58 891,810 687,277 578,393 
Household... .. 21,284 28,915 47,799 
Other sorts... . 410,372 169,202 185,879 
‘Totala, cree £ 11,542,137 £ 5,555,708 £ 4,783,539 


United States Coal Exports in 1921 


Exports of bituminous coal from the 
United States during 1921 amounted to 
20,652,788 gross tons, valued at $122,- 
596,704, according to a report of the 
Fuel Division of the Department of 


aoe. ve 
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Commerce. This was a decline of 40 
per cent, as compared with the 1920 ex- 
ports, which were 34,390,254 long tons, 
valued at $304,273,241. These figures 
do not include bunker coal laden on ves- 
sels engaged in the foreign trade, which 
in 1920 aggregated 9,362,178 tons and 
in 1921 7,547,518 tons. 

The decrease in 1921 was divided 
mainly between France, Netherlands, 
Sweden, Canada and Argentina. Of the 
total exports of soft coal, 12,483,550 
tons or 61 per cent went to Canada. The 
1921 exports, while below those of 1920, 
were nevertheless 300,000 tons above 
the average of the past nine years. Ex- 
ports to Canada were 500,000 tons be- 
low the nine-year average and to other 
countries 1,000,000 tons above it. 

Anthracite exports were 4,176,221 
gross tons, about 650,000 tons less than 
in 1920. Coke exports declined 66 per 
cent from the 1920 figure, 1921 being 
273,888 tons as compared with 821,252 
tons in 1920. 


Less Coal at Hampton Roads 


Business has been brisk in the face 
of the impending coal strike. Coast- 
wise movement is on the _ increase, 
while a slight revival in foreign ship- 
ments occurred last week. Dumpings 
were not increased to any extent in 
volume. But the number of orders 
filled was greatly in excess of the 
previous week. Accumulations at Tide- 
water have decreased, while vessel ton- 
nage awaiting cargo has piled up. 

Prices are stronger this week, and 
the tone of the market is firm. The 
greater portion of the tonnage moving 
is on contract, particularly for bunkers. 
A general tone of optimism pervades 
the market. 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 

March II March 18+ 
Pool 9, New York....$5.50@$5.75 $5.45@85.75 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.20@ 5.40 5.15@ 5.40 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . . 5.50@ 5.85 5.50@ 5.85 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.20@ 5.60 5.20@ 5.60 
Pool 71, Philadelphia.. 5.70@ 6.00 ....... 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.60 4.50@ 4.65 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 4.15@ 4.25 4.30 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds. 4.45 4.55 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York... .$5.80@$6.15 $5.75@$6.05 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.50@ 5.70 5.45@ 5.75 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 5.90@ 6.10 5.85@ 6.10 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.60@ 5.85 5.50@ 5.85 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.75 4 80 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.55 4 70 
Welsh, Gibraltar. . 38s. f.0.b. 40s. 6d. f.o0.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 55s. f.0.b. 55s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon....... 40s. f.o.b. 40s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 50s. f.o.b. 50s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 39s. t.i.b. 42s. t.i-b. 
Welsh, Messina. 36s. t.i.b. 38s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Algiers......... 34s. f.0.b. 37s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuco.... 62s. 6d.f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh; Bahia. 9... 00 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Madeira........ 40s. f.a.s. 38s. f.a.s- 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 40s. f.a.s. 38s. f.a.s- 
Welsh, Malta......... 40s. f.o.b. 42s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas ... 40s. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.s. 
Weilsh- Naplesivru oseae 39s. f.0.b. 38s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rosario... . 52s. 6d. f.o.b. 52s. 6d. f.0.b 
Welsh, Singapore. . 55s. f.0.b. 55s. f.o.b. 
Port Said. .. 46s. 6d. f.o.b. 40s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Belgian, Antwerp... 30s. 30s. 
Alexandria. . GES ot 45s. 47s. 
Rombaysuateteeie tse 38 rupees 38 rupees 
Ganetown' stacy damit 39s. 39s. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: March I1 March 18+ 
Admiralty, Large......27s.@27s. 6d. 27s.@27s. 6d 
Steam, Smalls.........19s. 6d.@20s. 19s.@ 20s. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steamisis.an oe - 25s. 25s. 
Best Gas. . ee ae 24s. 24s.@25s. 
Best Bunkers. . 23s.@ 24s. 23s. 6d.@24s. 


tAdvances over previous week, shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics. 
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North Atlantic 





Non-Union Coal Contracts 
Offered in Greater Number 


Will Continue While Current Market 
Lags—No Apprehension Felt as 
April Approaches — Requirements 
Safeguarded—Evidence Seen That 
Supplies Will Be Available. 


ONSUMER interest is waning 

and market prices have weakened 
in the past few days. Requirements 
have been quietly safeguarded and 
there is no apprehension felt over the 
strike outlook due to the possible in- 
ability to secure what little tonnage 
may be needed after April 1. The 
flow of non-union coal is convincing 
evidence that coal will be available 
when needed. 

Contract offerings of non-union 
tonnage are increasing and will con- 
tinue to do so as long as the current 
market lags. A larger number of 
loaded boats in New York harbor 
tends to strengthen boat rates. 





BALTIMORE 


Consumers are refraining from active 
staring in the face of the strike. The 
belief that the non-union mines will 
continue to produce, in conjunction with 
coal already above ground, enough fuel 
to take care of a possible period of 
strike and the present light call for 
fuel needs of the nation all have an 
effect in holding down buying. Prices 
are very weak. 

A conference in Baltimore, March 13, 
between the northern West Virginia 
operators and representatives of the 
mine workers, District No. 17, was un- 
fruitful of immediate results as the 
mine workers unexpectedly announced 
that they could not discuss the wage 
question without further authority. The 
conference was then adjourned until 
the middle of this week when another 
attempt to adjust will be made through 
a meeting in Baltimore. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Despite the fact that everyone has 
admitted that trade has been extremely 
quiet for the past few months, yet 
much of the coal shipped has been 1n 
excess of current needs and is now in 
stock. The tonnage of the past month 
compares well with the production of 
the years before the war. 

Each day the belief grows that the 
only ones liable to feel the strike, at 
least for a month or two, will be the 
union operators. Lately there has been 
an increase in the tonnage offered to 
big concerns on a contract basis. If 
the spot demand does not strengthen 
there will be a further influx of con- 
tract offerings. Some good coals have 
recently been offered on a_ contract 
basis for limited tonnages at $1.80@$2. 

There has been just the least sem- 


blance of a flurry in the spot market 
lately by a few concerns deciding at 
the last moment to lay in some re- 
serve, and who endeavored to get im- 
mediate shipment. 


NEW YORK 


Consumers are not excited and buying 
is generally lighter than a few weeks 
ago. There are more cars at the local 
piers but most of this is on contract or 
for public utilities, and spot offerings 
are lighter. 

There is considerably more strength 
in the demand along the line than at 
Tidewater, although prices are about on 
the same basis. It is conceded that with 
current needs no greater the non-union 
fields will produce sufficient coal to 
take care of the immediate situation. 

There is a tendency among non-union 
mines to close some contracts and quo- 
tations on a basis of $2.20@$2.85 for 
Pool 10 have been reported. Higher 
grades are being quoted up to $2.75, 
subject to wage adjustments. 

Southern coals coming into the harbor 
at present are mostly for public util- 
ities. 
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FAIRMONT 


Conditions remain much the same. 
Not more than 100 mines out of the 
500 or more in the northern part of the 
state were in operation at any time 
during the week ended March 11. 
Tidewater shipments were somewhat 
heavier, but railroads were not buying 
on quite so large a scale. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Two highly important developments 
marked the proceedings of the U. M. W. 
convention at DuBois last week. One 
was the adoption of a scale patterned 
after the demands voted at the interna- 
tional convention at Indianapolis. The 
other vital feature was the receipt of an 
invitation from the Association of 
Bituminous Coal Operators of Central 
Pennsylvania, asking the convention to 
appoint a scale committee to sit in 
joint session with a committee of the 
operators’ association. 


UPPER POTOMAC 


Miners averse to any reduction are 
endeavoring to prevent those who have 
accepted lower wages from going to 
work by picketing and parades and in 
some instances are succeeding. Al- 
though there has been no general ad- 
justment of wages in the district 
enough miners have returned to work 
at lower wages to increase production 
somewhat. Prices are a little stiffer 
and that is helping to some extent. 








New England 


Ask High-Volatile Bids 
Roads Flooded with Offers 


Market Unimproved—Few Openings 
for Shippers— Numerous Distress 
Cargoes Disturb  Prices—Marine 
Freights Soften—Reserves for 90 
Days on Hand. 


HE New England market shows 

no improvement. There are few 
openings in sight for shippers. The 
textile tie-up is reducing the tonnage 
needed and various other industries 
see no early increase in their fuel re- 
quirements. Distress cargoes are be- 
coming numerous and lower prices 
have resulted. Marine freights have 
softened and this presents the only 
inducement for consumers to lay in 
additional reserves, which now range 
up to 90 days’ supply. 

Some railroads are asking bids on 
high-volatiles and this is bringing a 
flood of offers. Pennsylvania grades 
are quiescent except where special 
price cuts are made to compete with 
coastwise tonnage. 

Both all-rail and by water receipts 
lately have made a better showing, but 
this is to be attributed to buying some 
weeks ago rather than to any improve- 


ment in current demand. Spot quota- 
tions have sagged again because of 


light request, and are shown in the 
Weekly Review. 

The textile strike is only one factor 
in a very dull situation. Shoe manu- 
facturing and other industries are shar- 
ing much the same dullness and there 
is an utter lack of snap that makes 
the current steam coal market ab- 
normally quiet. 

The surplus of marine transportation 
is again making itself felt. Rates of $1 
flat have been named on steamers from 
Hampton Roads to Boston, and it is 
easy to predict the same level for 
barges of 2,500 to 3,000 tons. 

At Boston there is still an amount 
of “distress’ coal to be forced on re- 
luctant buyers. On one steamer, about 
7,500 tons. $1.10 demurrage was paid, 
due not to lack of handling facilities 
but to a market that was practically 
flooded with spot coal. Under such 
pressure prices on cars Boston have 
eres to $6.15, and in some instances 
to $6. 

Contract requirements of certain of 
the New England railroads have caused 
a mild stir in the trade the past few 
days. Bids are asked on high-vouatile 
and it is said that every coal man east 
of the Ohio River is out for a share 
of the tonnage. 

Pennsylvania grades are quiescent. 
A few operators have made special 
prices for March shipment, but for the 
most part little is heard from the 
Pennsylvania fields. The somewhat in- 
creased movement is due largely to 
extra efforts on the nart of producers 
to start forward unfilled balances on 
last year’s contracts to which both rail- 
roads and other consumers stand com- 
mitted. 
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Output Gains Slightly, 
Due to Last-Minute Demand 


Retailers Avert Precipitous Decline in 
Domestic Market—Dealers Provide 
for Strike Carry-Over Seldom in Ex- 
cess of 45 Days’ Needs—Household- 
ers Indifferent. 


RODUCTION shows a slight in- 

crease. This is due, however, to 
a last-minute demand by some re- 
tailers, which has saved the domes- 
tic coal market from a precipitous de- 
cline. Dealer’s stocks are far from 
being at capacity, but the majority 
of them have already made provision 
for what tonnage they desire to carry 
over—in only a few cases in excess 
of 45 days’ requirements. 

The householder continues to eke 
out his season’s needs with small 
orders. Steam users are becoming 
well-stocked and the movement of 
these sizes is slowing up. Lake busi- 
ness has made no stir, as the Head- 
of-the-Lakes trade is having difficulty 
in moving supplies on hand. 





BOSTON 


While there is only a moderate 
demand, there is an evident shortening 
in supply. Producers are now turning 
down orders that are offered them, and 
even those companies who were easy 
on supply the first half of the month 
have now accumulated about all the 
boats they can be certain of clearing 
with March coal. 

Retail demand continues light. Rel- 
atively very few householders are tak- 
ing in coal for next winter; most 
people seem satisfied to wait until the 
hoped-for reduction is operative. 

In larger cities there is more disposi- 
tion to carry ninety days’ retail supply. 
In smaller cities a six weeks’ supply 
is about the average provision being 
made. 





ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


Practically nothing but the wage 
settlement is talked about in the region. 
Only a very few optimists predict that 
there will be no tie-up and it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that if there is no 
strike there will be an automatic sus- 
pension due to lack of demand. 

Nearly all the mines have recovered 
from the wet spell of last week. The 
steam-shovel stripping engineers in the 
Hazelton field have settled their dif- 
eeences and the men have returned to 
work. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Retail purchasing has been moderate, 
but only because of the probability of 
a mine suspension on April 1. 

News from the conferences between 


miners and operators has been far from 
definite and the retail men are still 
endeavoring to guess the outcome. 
All are buying a good excess over 
current deliveries, but as yet there is 
no yard with a capacity stock, and 
there is no likelihood that there will be. 

Some dealers who had _ postponed 
adding to their stocks found last week 
that they had delayed too long, especially 
when they desired stove and nut. 
Despite this strengthening of demand 
there has been no increase in prices 
by independent shippers. ; 

Steam sizes are unchanged, with 
buckwheat in good demand, barley 
extremely so, and rice more or less 
quiet. Big users are prepared for a 
shut-down of several months. In addi- 
tion, they have a feeling of confidence 
based on the heavy stocks still in 
storage. . However, railroads without 
heavy accumulations of coal will have 
first call on this tonnage in the storage 
yards. 





BALTIMORE 


An abrupt curtailment of the late 
ordering, stirred by warnings of pos- 
sible conditions of a hard coal strike, 
came toward the close of last week. 
Dealers are much interested in the 
possibility of the Maryland legislature 
passing the 2,000 pound net ton law 
to replace the present gross ton law 
requiring the delivery of 2.240 pounds. 

A warm contest has arisen on this 
subject with considerable misrepre- 
sentation from sources that have been 
warring upon the coal men lately. As 
the Merchants & Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation has lined up behind the measure. 
however, it is hoped that the bill will 
be passed. ! 





BUFFALO 


Dealers have several weeks’ stock on 
hand. The mild weather has lessened 
consumption. Independent prices show 
an easy tendency. The expectation is 
that business will be only moderately 
active during the remainder of the 
month. Dealers are being advised to 
have enough coal on hand to take care 
of requirements until at least the 
middle of May. 

Leading shippers say they are not 
moking any arrangements to load coal 
into vessels this month for the opening 
of navigation late in April. This 
season may, therefore, open late this 
vear, making an active period toward 
the close. 





NEW YORK 


Consumers appear to have lost all 
interest in strike conditions and al- 
though advised by the retail dealers to 
put in at least enough coal to last them 
until warm weather sets in they have 
not been inclined to do so. Retail yards 
for the most part are kept well filled 
with the domestic coals and dealers are 
endeavoring to have sufficient on hand 
on April 1 to last them until May 1 at 
least. 

It was revorted there was a tendency 
on the part of some shippers in this 
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harbor to load boats in anticipation of 
next month’s suspension. 
Steam coal is not so active. Weather 


“conditions have acted as a fuel saver. 


Early in the week there were nearly 40 
boats of the poorer grades, mostly rice, 
lying in the lower Bay. The higher 
grades move easily but are in larger 
supply than a few weeks back. 
Company coals are in better demand 
than the independent product and for 
that reason some of the latter coals are 
hardly bringing full company schedule. 








Coke 





UNIONTOWN 


The coal market is quiet although 
there is some contract activity. Any 
increased demand that may come be- 
cause of the union strike has long since 
ceased to figure in speculation and 
operators are now prepared to handle 
the orders, if they come, and will not 
be disappointed if they don’t. 

Sewickley steam is quoted $1.30@ 
$1.50; Pittsburgh steam, $1.40@$1.50 
and byproduct $1.90@$2. 

The coke market is inactive although 
prices are steady, there being but 
little demand and no tonnage without 





destination. Prices are; $3.30@$3.50 
for ffurnace and $4.25@$4.75 for 
foundry. 

CONNELLSVILLE 


The coke market has turned easier, 
although prices are not definitely quot- 
able at lower levels. The lack of 
strength is attributable to the decidedly 
softer conditions in the coal market, as 
coal of various grades has almost gone 
begging in the past week. 

Prices for ordinary steam coal re- 
main at $1.50@$1.60, about as low 
as operators can go, considering cost. 
Byproduct is offered at $1.60 and up- 
ward, depending on grade. A recent 
contract was at $1.50, this being taken 
as backlog business, 1,000 000 tons for 
a New England railroad for 12 months. 

The Lackawanna Steel Co. has con- 
tracted for 15,000 tons of furnace coke 
a month beginning April 1, at $3.50 or 
a trifle less, to balance a possible de- 
ficiency in coal supply at its byproduct 
ovens on account of its mines being 
union. : 

Spot furnace coke is still quoted at 
$3.50 but the odd lots to be picked up 
at $3.25 have increased. Foundry con- 
tinues in good demand, all signs indi- 
cating that foundries have been and are 
stocking some coke. 

The Courier reports production dur- 
ing the week ended March 11 at 78,820 
tons by the furnace ovens and 47,140 
tons by the merchant ovens, making a 
total of 125,960 tons, an increase of 
13,250 tons. 


BUFFALO 


Not much coke is being offered and 
the output is said to have been much 
curtailed. A scarcity is revorted in 
Connellsville foundry, which is quoted 
$4.50@$4.75, with furnace at $3.25@ 
$3.50. The larger sizes in crushed coke 
are in fairly active demand and prices 
are firm. A little surplus exists, how- 
ever, in chestnut coke. To the above 
prices is to be added $3.64 for freight. 
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Chicago and Midwest 








Eastern Coal Streams In; 
Price Advance Unlikely 


Inquiries Heavier — Current Demand 
Improves, but Market Is Still Tight— 
Demand Is Only for Steam Coals— 
Railroads Stocking in Cars. 


AST-MINUTE inquiries’ are 
heavier and there is some im- 
provement in current demand, but 
the market is still very tight. The 
number of orders placed is insignifi- 
cant when compared with the ton- 
nage available. Eastern coals are 
flowing in so heavily that prices are 
being shaved to avoid demurrage. 
Indiana and Illinois operators are 
loading every car available and indi- 
cations are that April 1 will find a 
heavy tonnage on track. These 
sources, coupled with the good non- 
union supply, will easily absorb any 
late rush to cover that consumers 
may make, and at the same time keep 
prices from much of an advance. 
What little demand exists is for 
steam coals. Railroads are still ac- 
tively in the market and are storing 
coal in cars. Domestic tonnage is 
very slow and some producers are 
crushing the larger sizes. Price cuts 
on domestic coals have little effect, 
as neither the retailer nor the house- 
holder shows much inclination to 
make further provision against the 
strike. 


All through the week selling organi- 
zations have been looking for a pick-up 
especially among the iron, brick, glass 
and automobile plants. They have been 
rewarded by a good many inquiries 
from these sources and a number of 
small orders but the market remained 
so definitely in the hands of the buyer 
that the business of selling coal con- 
tinued unpleasant. Prices on a youd 
many prepared sizes tended downward 
so that about every buyer on the 
market, shopped around and got it at 
about his own price. Steam demand 
was fair enough and lump and egg 
demand was poor enough, to cause the 
Peabody Coal Co., the biggest Illinois 
producer, to install and put into opera- 
tion. a crushing plant at one of its 
mines. 

With the strike only two weeks away, 
the trade, at the end of the week, 
finally began to show some slight con- 
cern. Three of the biggest operators 
in Chicago had a number of inquiries 
from heavy consumers asking for prices 
on coal to be delivered during the 
period endine with the night of March 
31. In most cases no quotations were 
made, the companies claimine that the 
time has come for day-to-day prices 
because anvthing might happen between 
now and the mine suspension. 


Selling agencies were watching closely 
last week to see who was contracting 
for Eastern non-union coal to be dis- 
tributed through the Midwest region. 
It was reported that Midwest railroad 
yards were beginning to fill up auring 
the last day or two of the week with 
this coal, so that even a good sized 
last-minute buyers’ rush could easily be 
absorbed. 

At the end of the week there was 
no noticeable checking of production. 
“No bills” at the mines were increasing 
but there was no stocking on the 
ground. One or two railroads were 
advising mine owners to produce every 
ton they could and put it on wheels. 
However. it is thought probable that 
miners themselves will take a hand in 
curtailing production even before the 
strike. Many are expected to quit work 
almost any time. So the coming week 
may see the banner production of the 
winter. if operators try to get a 
quantity of coal out before this slack- 
off starts. 





CHICAGO 


The market continued at its ab- 
normally low ebb last week, showing no 
change until Friday and Saturday 
when there was a slight strengthening 
in the demand for steam. Eastern 
non-union coals ran into the city in a 
good sized stream, giving such con- 
crete evidence that the non-union fields 
will care for the strike period that 
stocking did not cut much of a figure. 

There is so little business for any- 
body that there was a good deal of 
price shading on prepared sizes on 
the part of a number of companies 
even though a determined effort is made 
to keep quotations generally from going 
into a slump. Company prices on such 
coals as southern Illinois prepared 
sizes continue at $3.25@$3.65 and 
central Illinois, $2.65@$3 but part of 
the business done in. those same coals 
was at prices ranging 25c. or 30c. below 
the scale, and as the week closed, 
declines of 10c. a ton all around were 
common though a few companies main- 
tained that their prices were already 
flat against rock bottom and that they 
would rather not sell at all than to 
undercut the circular. 

The retail demand picked up ever so 
slightly during the latter half of the 
week because of the cooler weather. 
leaving dealers praying for at least 
another week of cold. The average 
householder’s coal bin is_ practically 
empty. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


In spite of the fact that the strike is 
two weeks off there is little or no ac- 
tivity except on screenings. There is 
more doing in the Carterville field than 
in the others, but even here, most mines 
that are working only run two or three 
davs a week. 

Railroad tonnage is good and will con- 
tinue so to the end of the month. It is 
likely as the end approaches that steam 
sizes will get better. Considerable dis- 
satisfaction exists among the miners 
and in some parts of the field there is 
much destitution. All miners are in 
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favor of a strike to maintain the present 
scale. 

In Perry and Jackson counties some- 
what similar conditions exist, except 
that four days are the limit on working 
time. Railroad tonnage is not good in 
this field. 

Mt. Olive is working a trifle better, 
mostly on steam and railroad coal. 
Domestic is slow, with steam sizes go- 
ing altogether on contract. 

The Standard field shows no change. 
While railroad tonnage has picked up 
some domestic and steam seem to have 
fallen off and prices continue to slip. 
Screenings are in comparatively good 
demand. 





LOUISVILLE 


Although a strike apparently is in- 
evitable the buyers are listless. Many 
large users are well stocked. 

A strike is not expected to slow 
down things much in Kentucky, as most 
of eastern Kentucky is non-union, or 
the unions are not recognized, and 
workers are anxious for a chance to 
work. In western Kentucky one union 
section is on a non-strike contract with 
a year to run. 

Coal today is to be had almost at the 
buyer’s own figure, as eastern Kentucky 
mines are working on a much lower 
wage scale, and need business. Unless 
a strike develops a very slow market 
is in prospect for the next several 
weeks. The weather is too mild to 
create much demand for domestic sizes, 
although retailers are doing a little 
business, but principally from stocks on 
hand. Screenings are expected — to 
tighten up shortly as a result of the 
small production. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


General demand has. been _ poor. 
Screenings are not in the call that they 
were, but are moving. Production of 
lump is very light. 

Industrial consumers appear to have 
stocked up fairly well. Some of them 
have been forced to hold up shipments. 
Railroad buying has been a little better. 

In western Kentucky there are two 
operators’ associations, one of which 
has a contract that has a year to run. 
This one field will probably be quite ac- 
tive during the closed period. It is un- 
derstood that the contract carried a no 
strike clause, with the wage to be on the 
basis then in effect, but to be scaled ac- 
cording to any decision which might be 
reached by the United Mine Workers 
with other districts later on. 


~ 





ST. LOUIS 


Contrary to all expectations, business 
is dead. Domestic orders are almost un- 
known. There is some little movement 
on coke, largely experimental, on ac- 
count of propaganda work. Hard coal 
is slow. 

In the country sections the domestic 
call is easy, not much going into storage 
and what little is moving is cheap coal. 
Other years at this time the domestic 


demand for storage coal has been 
heavy. 

Steam business locally is slow. It is 
probable, however, as April 1 ap- 


proaches prices will go up and demand 
become greater when the public gen- 
erally realizes that the strike may de- 
velop into something beyond the shut- 
down of a few weeks. 
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Northwest 





Prices Firm as Strike Nears; 


Sapplies Ample for Season 


Suspension Will Enable Dock Men to 
Dispose of Higher-Priced Coals and 
Restock Under New Conditions— 
More Coal Moving—Buyers Still 
Hesitant. 


RICES are holding firm as the 

strike approaches. Dock men 
figure the coming suspension will 
afford an excellent opportunity to dis- 
pose of their high-priced stocks and 
allow them to refill their storage 
space under the new conditions after 
the strike. Coal supplies are more 
than ample for the balance of the 
season but a prolonged suspension 
would narrow the period during 
which Lake coal could be_ shipped, 
and restocking would thus be done 
under unfavorable conditions. 

More coal is moving but the buyer 
is fluctuating between a desire to 
take only current needs and the pos- 
sible need of reserves in excess of the 
season’s requirements. Large users 
are the most active buyers at the 
present time, the smaller consumer 
generally delaying until a later date 
before taking in any tonnage that is 
not urgently needed. 





MILWAUKEE 


The weather thus far in March has 
been mild and spring-like and in conse- 
quence, the movement of coal from the 
docks is slow. City demand is light and 
orders from the country are not up to 
normal. 

Some speculation is indulged in as to 
the probable drop of prices on April 1, 
but in view of the impending strike with 
its disturbance of the coal supply, 
buyers do not seem to be inclined to 
hold back for the small amount that 
may be involved. The supply of anthra- 
cite is fair and there is plenty of Poca- 
hontas to be had. Soft coal screenings 
are not as plentiful as usual, but this is 
not a serious matter, as other grades of 
steaming coal are available. Prices of 
coal and coke remain undisturbed. There 
is an increased demand for the latter, 
following the recent cut of $2 per ton. 





DULUTH 


Business during the winter months of 
January, February and March will ex- 
ceed the average of the same three 
months for the last ten years, according 
to predictions made by coal men here. 
The reason for the increase is that 
retail dealers last fall failed to place 
sufficient orders to carry them to the 
opening of navigation, and are now 
endeavoring to get enough coal in to 
fill their needs. Public utilities and 
railroads are also taking large tonnages 
in anticipation of the coal strike. 


A dock survey just completed puts 
the bituminous coal tonnage at 3,300,000 
and anthracite at 500,000. These 
figures show a comfortable margin be- 
fore the opening of navigation but 
are not reassuring in view of a pro- 
longed strike. 

Prices are maintaining their strong 
tenor. Youghiogheny screenings are 
especially strong, selling at $4.75. In 
hard coal there is a shortage of stove; 
ample nut and pea, and a surplus of 
buckwheat. 

Two docks have announced that their 
stocks will be cleaned up by the open- 


ing of navigation. These are the 
Carnegie and Northwestern. 
The whole leaning here is toward 


strong optimism on the part of dock- 
men and dealers. Complaint against 
high prices, which was heard early in 
the season from consumers, has almost 
died away, it being evidently well estab- 
lished in the public mind that any ex- 
cess in prices comes from high overhead 
and wages at the mines. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


The coal trade has been fluttering 
between having to buy for current de- 
mands and fearing to stock up in ex- 
cess of what will be needed for the 
remainder of the winter. The com- 
mercial situation is nearly the same. 
What little difference exists is in favor 
of the present winter, which would 
mean a little more outlet for coal in 
industrial lines. 

Buyers of coal for retailing or for 
distributing to the steam trade are 
trying desperately to meet the unknown 
condition of being supplied for reason- 
able needs without stocking beyond the 
time that new season’s prices (expected 
to be at a much lower level) are avail- 
able. There is ample coal on the docks 
for some months to come. The danger 
to the Northwest will be wholly if 
the suspension endures until far into 
the summer, and the restocking of the 
docks has to come into competition with 
the demands from all other sections. 
People in the trade rather regard the 
suspension, if it comes, as being likely 
to help clean up high-priced coal in 
dealers’ bins and yards, and to some 
extent on the docks. The dock prices 
always follow the general market. Buy- 
ing during the next few weeks will be 
at a minimum but there will be some 
forehanded buying by those who have 
very little in store. 

One thing which would stimulate the 
movement of coal more than all else, 
is the revival of business activity, which 
seems to be on its way. Things have 
been depressed for a long time, but 
are on the mend, and the turn seems 
to be well established. Farm products 
have been at a minimum price for 
months, but are increasing in price. 
Slowly, the costs of many commodities 
which the farmer must buy, are de- 
clining, and thereby getting closer to 
the standard established by his income. 
These conditions have served to help 
matters materially in sentiment. People 
are getting over the worst of their 
feeling that dense, black depression is 
and of necessity must cover the whole 
earth. They are beginning to seek the 
answer wherein they may find some 
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means of trading under conditions as 
they now exist. And as they pursue 
this line of thought, better things are 
due with all concerned, including the 
coal trade. 





—— 





South 





BIRMINGHAM 


With a more active inquiry for steam 
coal and some increase in business 
being taken on, there is a more hopeful 
feeling pervading the ranks of the 
coal men. Spot sales show an improve- 
ment and negotiations are under way 
for the renewal of industrial contracts, 
quite a number of which expire April 
1. The L. & N. has sent out proposals 
for its coal supply for another year 
and bids are now in course of prepara- 
tion. 

The movement has increased ma- 
terially in the past week. The Frisco 
is stocking heavily, taking the entire 
output of some of the Walker County 
mines at which contracts are held. The 
L. & N. also increased its contract 
allotments again the past week, while 
the Southern is taking a much heavier 
tonnage. To this may be added the 
improvement in the industrial and 
utility demand and the large amount of 
coal being transported for coke-making. 

There is no change to be noted in the 
domestic trade. Lump coal is difficult 
to dispose of and there is a surplus 
on the rails. Some producers are 
throwing it on the steam market as a 
final resort. 

Both steam and domestic quotations 
are more stable than for some time 
back, and there is little likelihood 
of prices going to lower levels. Rather 
there is a disposition to stiffen com- 
mercial figures. Schedules quoted the 
past week revresent the prevailing 
prices at this time. 





VIRGINIA 


There was a slight drop in production 
during the week ended March 11. 
This loss was due to a slackening of 
the steam demand. Despite the drop 
in production some plants heretofore 
in idleness have resumed operations. 
Prices are a little lower. There is more 
inquiry for coke but only about 6,000 
tons of coal a week are being utilized 
at this time. 





Canada 


TORONTO 


The impending strike appears to have 
little influence upon market conditions 
here. The public seems to have the 
impression that prices may come down. 

As the dealers have large stocks on 
hand, bought at a high figure, no drop 
is likely to occur in the near future. 
The principal consumers of bituminous 
have sufficient stocks on hand to meet 
their present limited requirements for 
some time. 

Quotations are as follows: 


Retail, ; ’ 
Anthracite, egg, stove and nut..... 


$15.50 
ATED AGIEO Peden > lies ceistus. Ric oe 14.00 
Bituminous'steam. 2). 2 soe $9. 25@ $9.75 
Domestic lump..... . a RES Kis hie25 
Cannelean dys eek cen 8 ok, ms 16.00 

Wholesale, f.o.b. cars at destination: 

PINeluni yp aseen owe aa ee ee. 7.00@ 7.75 
Slacker as alkyne res 6.00@ 6.75 
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COAL AGE 








Eastern Inland 








Increased Production and 
Stocking Weaken Prices 


Consumers, Indifferent to Approach of 
Strike, Stay Out of Market—Will 
Rely on Present Stocks and Non- 
Union Producers. 


REATER production and conse- 

quent stocking has been the 
cause of a weakening of prices on the 
Eastern Inland coal market. Con- 
sumers are more indifferent in the 
face of the approaching strike and 
the general tendency now is to stay 
out of the market, relying on present 
stocks and the non-union suppliers 
after April 1. Inquiries are more 
numerous, however, and it is plain 
that the consumer wants to know 
where he can lay his hands on coal 
when it is needed. 

Railroads and public utilities are 
the only active factors in the market 
today. The carriers are not only 
storing coal in the usual manner but 
some have put “bad order” cars in 
sufficient repair to get them under 
load and on track. 





CLEVELAND 


_ The bulletin of the Cleveland Trust 
Co. for March declares that industrial 
coal consumers are viewing the ap- 
proaching strike with no apprehension, 
in view of stocks sufficient for about six 
weeks and prospects of a substantial 
flow of coal from non-union mines. 

A survey in Cleveland reveals that, 
with promised production from the non- 
union fields, a shortage is improbable. 
Public utilities are well stocked and the 
city has just authorized the expendi- 
ture of $500,000 for the purchase of 
coal against the strike. The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co., has a supply 
of 200,000 tons on hand, sufficient for 
100 days. The average daily consump- 
tion of 2,000 tons is being offset by 
fresh deliveries and by April 1, the 
100-day supply will be intact. 

The municipal water and light plants 
have about 25,000 tons in storage or suf- 
ficient to last for 70 days. Other city 
departments are equally well protected. 
Stocks in retail yards are sufficient to 
supply all demands for the remainder 
of the season. The New York Central 
has enough coal stored in this section 
to last for 35 days. Industrials are 
buying more coal as a result of greater 
plant activity, but little storage against 
the strike is apparent. Inquiries are 
numerous, however, and it is clear that 
users are anxious to know where they 
can put their hands upon supplies when 
they need them. 

The steamer Leopold arrived at San- 
dusky a few days ago from Cleveland, 
loaded with coal and cleared for Chi- 
cago. This is the first movement of the 
season. 


DETROIT 


Wholesale dealers and jobbers report 
there is only a moderate volume of buy- 
ing. Despite the apparently wide di- 
vergence between the demands of the 
workers and the position of the em- 
ployers, some of the local consumers 
are expressing a belief that no long 
strike will develop. The strongest re- 
tarding influence, however, is the gen- 
erally unsatisfactory condition of busi- 
ness. 

Household buying has diminished 
with the passing of wintery tempera- 
tures. Many of the retail dealers are 
holding large stocks. 

West Virginia 4-in. lump is quoted 
$2.50, 2-in. lump, $2.25, egg, $2, mine 
run, $1.50, nut and slack, $1.30. Ohio 
3-in. lump is $2.75, 13-in. $2.50, egg, 
$2.25, mine run, $1.85, nut and slack, 
$1.50. Pittsburgh No. 8 1% in. is $2.35, 
$-in. lump, $2.15, mine run, $2, nut and 
slack, $1.85. Smokeless lump and egg 
is $3.25, mine run, $2, nut and slack, 
$1.50. 


BUFFALO 


The market shows no improvement. 
Consumers have ample stocks to carry 
them for at least a month, and, as they 
anticipate a reduction in prices, as well 
as freight rates, they are unwilling to 
make any purchases. 

Business activity does not appear to 
be increasing to an extent sufficient to 
cause alarm over the depletion of coal 
stocks, and there is a general feeling 
that non-union mines will be able to 
take care of the requirements of con- 
sumers for some weeks. 

The annual inquiry for coal on con- 
tract for municipal and other large 
institutions is now being made. Under 
present conditions, however, the au- 
thorities are not likely to be satisfied 
with the results of their advertising, 
and the coal men are not in position 
to quote intelligently a year ahead. 





COLUMBUS 


Only occasionally a large order is 
being booked, where the purchaser is 
desirous of accumulating stocks. Buyers 
as a rule are somewhat anxious to talk 
contract but producers and shippers are 
holding off until labor troubles are 
ironed out. 

The principal demand is still for 
steam grades. Screenings are moving 
in fair volume but in certain sections 
they are scarce because of the curtailed 
production of lump. Railroads are 
buying both for storage on track and 
for accumulating in reserve stocks at 
certain junction points. A survey of 
the situation in Ohio shows that most 
steam users have supplies for 60 ‘to 
90 days and consequently they are not 
worrying. 

Domestic trade is extremely slow. 
Dealers’ stocks are adequate for the 
present. Retailers are devoting their 
time to cleaning up and as a rule are 
loath to accumulate heavy stocks at 
this time. Consumers are only buying 
sufficient coal for the remainder of the 
winter. Retail prices are fairly stable 
at former levels, with some cutting to 
force trade. 
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PITTSBURGH 


There is no expectation that officials 
of the local district of the U. M. W. 
will take any practical action in re- 
sponse to the formal invitation of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association 
that a meeting be held to negotiate a 
local wage agreement. The more com- 
mon guess is that breaks from the union 
ranks will occur first on the fringe of 
the district, where some mines have 
turned non-union in the past few 
months. On the other hand there are 
bare possibilities of some sympathetic 
strikes occurring in the Connellsville re- 
gion, where many union miners have 
been working’ of late. 

The local market has turned remark- 
ably soft. While most operators con- 
tinue to quote former asking prices of 
$2.10@$2.20 for steam mine run, there 
have been sales in the past week as low 
as $1.80, and $1.90 has been a common 
figure. It is generally assumed that 
sales under $2 are usually of coal 
mined under special wage conditions, 
although at mines formerly considered 
union, it being still believed that 
$2.10 approximately represents cost 
under the U. M. W. scale. Connellsville 
coal has been very hard to sell, and 
ordinary coking coal has been offered 
down to $1.60 in some cases, steam 
being commonly quoted $1.50@$1.60, 
this coal being at a freight disadvan- 
tage, as compared with Pittsburgh. 

The conclusion in the trade as to the 
decrease in coal demand is that con- 
sumers were forehanded in laying in 
stocks and have in most cases now gone 
as far as they think necessary. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Notwithstanding the development of 
market inactivity generally, the out- 
put during the week ended March 11 
was 390,000 tons or approximately 62 
per cent of rated capacity. This is 
6,000 tons above the preceding week 
and is greater than the output since 
the first week in November, at which 
time artificial market conditions also 
prevailed by reason of anticipated labor 
difficulties on the railroads. 

The chief mainstay to production 
was the demand from the railroads. 
Carriers are making light repairs to 
“bad order” gondola equipment suffi- 
cient to permit a run to the mines for 
track storage purposes. It is claimed 
that the railroads will have at least a 
60 days’ supply ahead by the close of 
the month and some who have been 
storing on the ground as well as in 
cars, even more. 

Although a coal strike on April 1 
now appears inevitable, it has afforded 
little stimulus to activities in the trade. 
Demand tapered off during the week, 
and, if anything, now borders on dull- 
ness. Prices have softened slightly. 

Receipts at Cleveland during the 
week ended March 11° amounted to 
1,645 cars, divided 1.214 to industries, 
431 retail vards; as compared with the 
total of 1,516 cars the preceding week. 





NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Aside from railroad fuel shipments 
the only demand is from those few con- 
sumers who still continue to stock in 
anticipation of a strike. Mines run- 
ning on a non-union basis are securing’ 
more business than organized overa- 
tions. Owing to the uncertainty of 
the future. comparatively few contracts 
are being made. 


— ee — 
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Cincinnati Gateway 





Heavy Stocks and Expected 
Cost Cuts Limit Buying 


Steam Users Purchase for Require- 
ments Only—Inquiries Active, Orders 
Few—Low-Volatile Shipments Too 
Heavy for Market—Prices Slipping. 


HE approach of the date set for 
the strike has failed to keep buy- 
ers in a purchasing mood. Heavy 
stocks, the probability of mine cuts 
and freight reductions to come are 
causing steam consumers to question 
the wisdom of taking more fuel than 
is needed for current requirements. 
There is no dearth of inquiries, how- 
ever, but actual orders are few. 
Low-volatile shipments have been 
too heavy for the market and prices 
are slipping. Western points have 
an increasing tonnage on demurrage, 
as buyers appear to have satisfied 
their needs. The domestic market is 
stagnant while household buying has 
eased with the appearance of warm 
weather. 


—_—_— 


CINCINNATI 


A combination of warmer weather 
and a stalled demand has overweighted 
this market to a point where price con- 
cessions are forced in order to stimulate 
business, but even with cuts on prac- 
tically all offerings but steam coal there 
has been but little revival of the dis- 
position to trade that was shown a 
month ago. Mails to most of the sell- 
ing agents here are still burdened with 
inquiries but there is little “kick-back”’ 
in the form of actual sales. 

The smokeless situation again was 
brought down a peg by the stagnation 
that followed the glut of coal thrown 
on the market to catch up with the 
orders a few weeks ago for prepared 
sizes. A cut on lump and egg has not 
produced more orders. Run of mine, 
too, has been stagnant. A few pur- 
chases by byproduct plants bolstered up 
the nut and slack situation and raised it 
to the dollar level and up. 

Nut and slack and steam coal gen- 
erally still has the center of the stage in 
the high-volatile division. Gas com- 
panies and utilities are the heavy pur- 
chasers. No word is being spoken on 
contract prices. 

There has been no change in the 
retail prices. Business locally has 
fallen perceptibly and a revival of price 
cutting to end up the season is not un- 
likely. 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Production and prices are being main- 
tained. There is a good deal of 
anxiety being manifested over the strike 
situation. 

About 20 mines in the Bell-Harlan 
fields have recently signed agreements 
with the 19th District, providing two 
years’ work on the 1917 scale of pay. 





This is the rate of pay in effect at 
most of the mines in this field at the 
present time. It now remains to be 
seen whether the balance of them will 
follow suit or endeavor to make sepa- 
rate contracts with their men. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River shipments have been so 
greatly in excess of the demand that 
there is more or less tonnage on the 
market without buyers, with the result 
that prices are weaker. Consumers ap- 
pear to have stocked sufficiently to 
meet a strike situation. 

Gulf mines continue to operate about 
four days a week, production being 
around 60 per cent of capacity, with 
labor shortage cutting down the output 
to some extent. Prices are virtually 
unchanged, with the demand for steam 
grades less brisk than it has been here- 
tofore. There is comparatively little 
prepared call. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Railroad disability is affecting Poca- 
hontas production to the extent of 25,- 
000 tons a week. As it is, however, as 
much coal is being produced as at any 
time during the war period. Some of 
the tonnage is on demurrage in the 
West, owing to the fact that the supply 
is in excess of the demand. Steam 
markets are far below the usual pre- 
strike activity and quotations are some- 
what weaker. 

Tug River mines are holding their 
own from the standpoint of production, 
with approximately 100,000 tons mov- 
ing each week. Even a slight weaken- 
ing of the market for steam grades 
has failed to check production. An 
improvement in the steel business of 
course has something to do with the 
maintenance of production in this terri- 
tory. Prepared is in light demand. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


Kanawha mines are making no head- 
way owing to a poor demand for virtu- 
ally all grades. Prices are so low that 
operations are precluded at nearly all 
mines except where there has been a 
reduction of wages. Consumers, even 
including utilities, have secured enough 
coal to tide them over a strike emer- 
gency and in many cases are retiring 
from the market. Operators are pre- 
paring to adjust wages or at least to 
announce an adjustment, without re- 
gard to officials of the United Mine 
Workers. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Production in the Logan field con- 
tinues at a rate of more than 800,000 
tons a week. There is scarcely any de- 
mand for the domestic grades but pro- 
ducers are moving a large volume of 
steam coal although on the whole there 
is less market interest shown. 

Williamson mines continue to produce 
more than 120,000 tons a week. The 
rate of output is 60 per cent of capacity 
or about the same as in smokeless ter- 
ritory. A car shortage is handicapping 
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producers to some extent. Railroads 
are securing a fairly large tonnage and 
contract coal is moving in good volume 
to utilities. The general demand, how- 
ever, is not particularly brisk. 


KENTUCKY 


As steam buyers become stocked for 
the strike they are dropping out of the 
market or at least reducing their re- 
quirements. There has been a decided 
recession in demand with a resultant 
weakening of prices. Even public utili- 
ties have ceased to buy on so large a 
scale. However, production is in excess 
of 55 per cent of capacity. 


NORTHEASTERN 








West 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Retail business continues good. The 

nines are doing as well as could be ex- 
pected in view of the virtual closing of 
the Pacific Coast markets to Utah coal. 
Operators still find it difficult to obtain 
market for slack, but it is hoped that 
the industrial situation will soon be 
such that more slack will be consumed. 
There are already signs of renewed ac- 
tivity in the metal mining and smelt- 
ing field. 





DENVER 


Operators of Colorado, while hoping 
to avert a strike, nevertheless feel that 
they will be involved if miners walk 
out in the Middle West in conformity 
with a proposed strike of nation-wide 
character. 

Included among the demands — six- 
hour working day, double pay for Sun- 
day and holiday work—of the several 
union camps in Colorado are those 
similar to the national demands. This 
is the inference drawn from a formal 
notice served on the Colorado State 
Industrial Commission that unless new 
agreements are reached a strike will 
be called April 1. 

Cold weather has brought about a 
steadier market. Mine prices are about 
the same, bituminous lump bringing $5 
and $10.25@$10.75 at retail. Louisville 
lignite lump is $4 at the mine and $8 
retail, while Weld County lignite is 
$3.50 at the mine and $7 retail. This 
grade, however, is selling as low as 
$6.25 retail. 

Lignite steam is bringing $1@$1.25 
at the mine, and $4@$4.50 l.c.l. at desti- 
nation, while Trinidad steam is $2.25 at 
the mine and $6.65 in _ small-lots- 
delivered. 


KANSAS CITY 


There is little doing in the coal trade, 
as most all of the steam plants have 
put in stocks sufficient to carry them 
for from one to three months and with 
the non-union fields to call on, there 
is very little apprehension felt over 
the approaching strike. 

There is a quietness that is ominous 
in view of the battle that will start 
April 1 and it is a safe bet that the 
cost of producing coal will eventually 
be lowered as until it is done the opera- 
tors can make more money, or rather 
lose less, by not operating than by 
running their mines. No material 
change has occurred in prices from 
last week. 
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News Items 


From Field and Trade 








COLORADO 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. reports for 
1921 gross earnings of $27,485,938, against 
$51,812,813 in 1920. After all charges, in- 
cluding interest, dep-etion, depreciation and 
inventory adjustment, there was a deficit 
of $2,731,172. against a surplus of $1,286,- 
806. After payment of dividends the deficit 
was increased to $3,404,669. The profit 
and loss surplus on Dee. 31, 1921, was $1,- 
484,186, against $5,118,026 at the close of 
1920. 


ILLINOIS 


holdings and property of the mine 
of the Kanawha Fuel Co., at Duquoin, are 
being sold by auction. The funds will go 
to pay off a debt owed to former employees 
of the concern. 


The 


The Manhattan Coal Co., Peoria, has 
announced its intention of sinking a_ new 
mine just east of Peoria. Work will be 


started as soon as weather conditions will 
perm.t and the mine will employ in the 
neighborhood of 150 men at the start. 

The Columbia Coal & Coke Co., of Spring- 
field, has announced the opening of new 


offices at Chicago, in the Transportation 
3uilding. 

The Spring Creek Mine, one of the 
largest in the vicinity of Springfield. has 
been purchased by George Reisch from 
Frank Reisch and Albert Reisch. It em- 


ploys about 350 men and has been work- 
ing regularly the past six weeks. 

A luncheon of the Chicago Wholesale 
Coal Shippers’ Association was held at the 
Great Northern Hotel recently. Larry W. 
Ferguson, vice-president of the association, 
was the chief speaker. 


The By-Products Coke Corporation, in 
its annual report for 1921, shows a net 
loss of $1,295,235, after jnterest charges 
and adjustment of inventory. This com- 
pares with profits of $702,145 for 1920. 


The Central MIllinois Public Utilities 
Co., which is in control of all the publie 
utility plants in the southern Illinois 


mining fields, has taken option on several 
thousand acres of land on the Mississippi 
near Grand Tower for the purpose of build- 
ing a dam on the order of the one at 
Keokuk. This plant will be supplemented 
by one or two boosting stations in the coal 
fields, such as the one now at Harrisburg, 
to take care of the peak loads. 


There is a “mysterious stranger” among 
the coal men of Chicago. His name is 
Cc. W. Neff. Mail is continually received 


for him at suite 407 McCormick Bldg. and 
frequent callers there ask to see him. 
However, nobody has ever been ushered 
into his office and his mail is handled along 
with other “C. W. & F.” correspondence. 
The name painted on the door of the suite 
is the well-known Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Co. 


KANSAS 


of coal has been located 
White farm, northeast of 
intends to sink a 


A 5-ft. vein 
on the Perry 
Parsons, and the owner 


mine shortly. The coal is 120 ft. deep 
with a good roof and the vein is 62 in. 
thick. 


The Chamber of Commerce is urging the 
use of Leavenworth mined coal in a “trade 
at home’ movement. There are 500 coal 
miners employed at present by the Leaven- 
worth mines and the payroll averages 
$75,000 a month. This is the largest pay- 
roll in the city. Inroads made by outside 
coal has occasioned this movement. 


KENTUCKY 


The Gordon-Miller Coal & Coke Co., in 
a suit filed, seeks to recover $1,500 from 
J. J. Blankenship. The plaintiff, describ- 
ing itself as a corporation with a capital 
stock of $250.000, asserts that on March 
10, 1919, Blankenship agreed to purchase 
1,500 shares of the stock at- $1 a share; 
that the stock was delivered to him, and 
that he sold 200 shares, but has never 
paid to plaintiff any of the $1,500 for the 
stock sold. 


An agreed judgment was entered in a 
Louisville court recently for $15,000 in 
favor of the Harlan Coal Co. against the 
Kentucky Collieries Corporation, the An- 


tonie Coal Co. and the Path Fork Coal Co., 
jointly. The judgment in the coal case is 
in full satisfaction for a claim for $154,- 
200 filed by the Harlan Coal Company for 
alleged breach of contract. 

Fire recently destroyed the storage house 
and elevator together with hoisting engine 
and machinery of the Ludlow Coal & Sup- 
ply Co., at Ludlow. The damage to the 
building and machinery was estimated at 
$12,000. 

The Castro Mining Co., Cary, has filed 
articles with the Secretary of State; capital 
$15,000; C. L. Gooch, J. Y. Page and Frank 
Cc. Martin are incorporators. 


MINNESOTA 
The Northern Pacific Ry., in St. Paul, 
has advertised for bids for coal for two 


sections of that road—one from Mandan, 
N. D., to Helena and Butte, Mont., and one 
from Helena, Mont., to the Pacific Coast. 
Both sets are being opened today. The first 
calls for lump coal, from 1,350,000 to 2,400,- 
000 net tons, besides smaller tonnages of 
washed nut, sizes 2 and 3, and washed pea, 
sizes 4 and 5, aggregating from 165,010 to 
315,000 tons. The second calls for 1,800,000 
to 3,000,000 tons. 


MISSOURI 


One of the largest coal deposits in Mis- 
souri has been uncovered at Deepwater and 
a company will be formed at once to mine 
it. It is estimated that the field contains 
5,000 tons to the acre or 1,000,000 tons in 
the entire field. The Progress Coal Ce, 
owns the land on which the coal was found. 


Suit has been brought by the Home Coal 
Co. against the City of Macon for recovery 
of $4,201.51, alleged to have been collected 
by the municipal electric light department 
as an overcharge for electricity in operat- 
ing the mine for the last four years. 


NEW YORK 


Under the plan of reorganization author- 
ized by the creditors, the Creditors’ Com- 
mittee of the Interstate Coal & Dock Co. 
has organized under the laws of Maine a 
new corporation to be called Interstate Coal 
& Dock Co. This company will have an 
authorized capital stock, consisting of 7 
per cent cumulative preferred stock, of the 
par value of $3,000,000, and 50,000 shares 
of common stock of no par value. All the 
property and ‘assets of the old company 
have been transferred and conveyed to the 
new corporation, including 9,600 shares of 
the capital stock of the Low-Volatile Consol- 
idated Coal Co. of West Virginia, which was 
pledged to certain creditors. Voting trust 
certificates representing preferred stock in 
the new company will be issued to creditors 
having liquidated claims in amounts to be 
fixed by Special Master Williams, and vot- 
ing trust certificates representing common 
stock will be issued both to creditors hav- 
ing liquidated and unliquidated claims and 
also to ,stockholders of the old company. 
Officers of the new corporations are: E. M. 
Poston, of Columbus, president: William 
G. Mather, Cleveland, and Charles A. 
Hinsch, Cincinnati, vice-presidents: C. H. 
Mead, Beckley, secretary-treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, and F. K. Pendleton, New 
York City, general counsel. 


The Coal Trade Club of New York held a 
luncheon on March 15 at the Whitehall 
Club, New York City, the meeting being 
well attended. The members were addressed 
by A. F. Corwin of the Metropolitan Trust 
Co., who spoke on “Credit.” F. R. Wad- 
leigh, Chief of the Fuel Division Depart- 
ment, Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., has promised to give 
an address at an early meeting of the club. 

Robert Hager, president of the Hager 
Coal Co., Cincinnati and F. U. Fisher, of 
the same corporation, were visitors to the 
New York coal market to look over the 
eastern and shipping situation. 
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A judgment has been found in Supreme 
Court at Buffalo against the Fidelity Coal 
& Coke Co., Pittsburgh, in favor of Harold 
C. Seitz, Buffalo, for $27,315.56. 


The offices of Whitney & Kemmerer and 
Dickson & Eddy, at Buffalo are being 
moved from the Marine Trust Bldg. to the 
Prudential Bldg. 


OHIO 


The towboat Helper, one of the Camp- 
bell Creek Coal Co.’s fleet, capsized in the 
Ohio River last week, drowning two people 
Who were on board. 


The Brooks Coal & Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, has been chartered with a capital of 
$50,000 to deal in coal and supplies. Among 
the incorporators are T. C. Brooks and W. 
O. Roehl. 


W. E. Darnaby, formerly secretary of the 
Southeastern Coal Co., is now connected 
with the Hagle-Elkhorn Coal Co., having 
been succeeded by Ray O’Connell. 


The Wheeling & Cleveland Coal Co., 
Bridgeport, has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $50,000 by M. V. Frazier, 
A. Dittrich, R. J. Bryan, Thomas J. Jordan 
and David H. James, for the purpose of 
developing coal properties near Bridgeport. 


The W.S. Jennings coal interests of Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, will operate a sales 
office in Cincinnati in charge of W. S. 
Denham, formerly in charge of Western 
sales for the Carter Coal Co. The Jennings 
group of Kentucky mines are in the Hazard 
district and the sales of some of these are 
under agreements still to run but will be 
under the supervision of the new depart- 
ment. 


Fred Legg, president of the Logan & 
Kanawha Coal Co., of Cincinnati, gave a 
quart of his blood to be transfused in an 
effort to save the life of his brother Edwin, 
who had been injured in a railway accident. 
The effort was unavailing, the victim of 
the mishap dying a week later. 


The Paramount Coal & Coke Co., Cleve- 
land, has been incorporated with a capital 
of $25,000 to deal in coal and coke both 
at wholesale and retail. Incorporators are 
R.. e Andrie, BM. Ce. Yandt, DV CAGrints 
E. I. Pierson and F. B. Steif. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Production in the Fifth Bituminous Dis- 
trict, according to a report just completed, 
fell off in 1921 more than three million 
tons. The exact figure was 3,525,268 tons. 
The total for 1920 was 6,610,355 tons. A 
like drop is shown in the tonnage for the 
Ninth District, the decrease over 1920 be- 
ing exactly 3,059,321 tons. Coke produc- 
tion for the two districts also showed a 
heavy drop, the difference being more than 
a million tons. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. has transferred to the Monarch 
Fuel Co., Latrobe, the coal right on 1,221 
acres of land situated along the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie R.R. The consideration, 
according to the deed, was $733,000. 


W. F. Sekol, consulting engineer of 
Scranton, has been engaged by the 
Northumberland County commissioners to 
fight the anthracite corporations in an ef- 
fort to retain an increase in coal assess- 
ments in that county. In the past the 
coal assessment has been $37,000,000. The 
county commissioners boosted it to $93,- 


000,000. The coal companies have an- 
nounced their intention to fight the in- 
crease. 


The Continental Insurance Company of 
New York and the Fidelity Phenix Fire 
Insurance Company of New York, recently 
filed a petition with the U. S. District Court, 
asking leave to withdraw their suit which 
sought to set aside the sale of the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. to the Reynolds 
syndicate. The petition says that the two 
companies, who based their suit on ‘“‘in- 
formation and belief,’ think the answer 
filed by the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
is correct and that there was no substantial 
difference between the bids of the Reynolds 
syndicate and the Franklin Securities Cor- 
poration. Since the filing of the answer 
and examination of the balance sheets, the 
petitioners think they are not justified in 
proceeding. This action leaves a similar 
suit brought by Isaac Starr, a Jersey Cen- 
tral stockholder, pending. 


A_ total of 3,803,073 tons of coal was 
produced in the Fifteenth Anthracite District 
in 1921. The number of tons shipped is 
reported as 3,167,253, while the number of 
tons sold locally and consumed by em- 
ployees was 145,921. 


March 23, 1922 


A charter 
Hughes & Co., Inc., 
of the company is 


has been issued to W. H. 
Altoona. The purpose 
mining, preparing and 
shipping coal. It has a capital stock of 
$300,000 and E. C. Broomer, Altoona, is 
the treasurer of the company. 


The commissioners of Dauphin County 
and the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co., have reached an agreement re- 
garding the valuation of the company’s 
lands in East Hanover, Ruch, and Middle 
Paxton townships. The county’s expert 
recommended that valuation be raised 
$900,000, but the agreement was that the 
old valuation of $116,905 should be_ in- 
ereased by $50,000. Taxes for 1919-1922 
inclusive will be paid on this basis, and 
a dispute which has lasted for _ several 
years is ended. Counsel for the Reading 
pointed out that their Dauphin County 
lands do not contain workable coal, as 
tests had proved the coal to have been 
erushed badly by the tilting of the rock 
strata. In Columbia County, the coal lands 
(Conyngham township and Centralia bor- 
ough) have been assessed this year at 
$22,000,000 an increase of $20,000,000 over 
the last valuation. 


Production in the Third and Fifth 
thracite mine districts during 1921 was 
nearly 5,000,000 tons, according to the 
annual reports of inspectors just submitted. 
In the Third District, 2,845,977 tons were 
produced, and 2,518,230 shipped to mar- 
ket. <A total of 2,056,209 tons was pro- 
duced in the Fifth District. 


There is considerable more activity in 
the Connellsville coke region. The Century 
Coke Co. has fired 50 additional ovens, 
making 86 out of 205 now in operation. 
The American Coke Corporation has fired 
some additional ovens at the Martin plant, 
making 142 out of 240 ovens at that plant 
now in operation. The Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. are preparing to start their 
Martin and Bowood mines. 


Stockholders in the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co. expect to receive a 10 per 
cent stock dividend within a short time. At 
a recent meeting in Philadelphia all of the 
directors who served during the last year 
were re-elected. The meeting also approved 
all the policies of S. D. Warriner, president 
of the company. 


_The Baltimore & Ohio will construct a 
siding from the Somerset and Cambria 
branch to the new mines of the Somerset- 
Cambria Coal Mining Co. just north of 
Somerset. The Somerset-Cambria company 
started to sink a shaft on Jan. 14. A tip- 
ple is now being erected. 


The Producer’s Coal & Coke Co., with of- 
fices in Johnstown has opened a branch 
office in Pittsburgh, which has been placed 
in charge of George D. Breck. 


The affairs of the Grazier Coal & Coke 
Co., one of the oldest corporations of its 
kind in central Pennsylvania, are in the 
process of liquidation for the benefit of 
the stockholders who are the heirs of the 
late John A. Grazier and H. F. Grazier. 
The corporation will be reorganized by 
Mrs. Jessie F. Grazier and F. J. Gromley, 
and will be continued. Mr. Gromley has 
had many years of experience in the busi- 
ness and at present is the manager of the 
Garfield & Proctor Coal Co. Miss Frieda 
Miller will act in the capacity of treasurer. 


Fire broke out recently in the tipple of 
the Cokeburg Junction Mine of the Acme 
Coal & Coke Co., near Bentleyville, and 
destroyed about one-third of the structure, 


An- 


causing a loss estimated at $1,000. The 
origin is not known. 
The newly uniformed _ special police 


officers of the Hudson Coal Co. made their 
first appearance a short time ago. The 
uniform adopted is similar to those worn 
by the state troopers. 

Production fell off over 3,000,000 tons 
and coke nearly 1,500,000 tons in 1921, as 
compared with 1920, in the Ninth Bitu- 
minous District, according to the annual 


report recently made public. Production 
in aggregate by tons was: 

1921 1920 Decrease 

@Moal? he. ue 2,114,015 5,173,336 3,059,321 

Woke ss 595,325 2,031,183 1,435,808 

Production in the Eleventh Bituminous 


District for 1921 was 4,094,901 tons, a 
falling off of 1,454,225 tons from 1920. 
The district is entirely in Westmoreland 
County. 


TENNESSEE 


The Mercantile Coal Co., with offices at 
Knoxville and mines at Nick’s Creek, at 
which place it has a lease on 1,200 acres 
of coal land which carries the Dean seam, 
has just about completed its new tipple 
and equipment and will be ready to ship 
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coal within the next few weeks. This com- 
pany will have, when completed, one of the 
most up-to-date operations in the state. 


TEXAS 


The entire plant of the Lockney Coal & 
Grain Co. was destroyed by fire of un- 
known origin. The loss will amount to 
$25,000 with insurance of $15,000. An- 
nouncement is made that the plant will 
be rebuilt at once. 


Bruce Gentry, of Rockdale, has been re- 
elected as state mining inspector by the 
Mining Board in session at Austin. 


The Consumers Lignite & Fuel Co. has 
been organized at San Antonio, and has 
begun operations on an extensive scale in 
Bastrop County, near Bastrop. This is 
the twelfth coal mining company to open 
mines near Bastrop, and coal is now being 
shipped from that point to all parts of 
Texas. 

The Galveston Coal Co. is now bringing 
ccal for bunkers from Mobile to Galveston 
via barge. The Galveston company hereto- 
fore shipped its coal from Virginia on 
steamers, and it is found that the fuel can 
be paouers much cheaper on barges from 
tobile. 


UTAH 


Frank N. Cameron, vice-president and 
general manager of the Liberty Fuel Co., 
Salt Lake City, has been elected to the 
same office with the Utah Fuel Co. Mr. 
Cameron is one of the best known figures 
in the coal mining circles of the mountain 
country. He was the founder of the 
Cameron Coal Co. He will have as his as- 
sistant C. B. Hotchkiss, former assistant 
to the president of the W. P. Railroad. 
L. R. Weber will succeed Mr. Cameron at 
the “Liberty.” 


The Utah Coal & Coke Co. has filed its 
valuation report, showing 2,774.18 acres of 


coal land in Carbon county worth $381,- 
634.73. 
The Spring Canyon Coal Co. reports a 


valuation in Carbon County of $656,453. 
The company has 2,071.3 acres of land. 


VIRGINIA 


Members of the Newport News Coal 
Exchange are conferring with officials of 
the exchange relative to adjustment of 
differences which have arisen over the 
assessment of demurrage charges. The 
members claim that the tariffs have been 
improperly applied, and that there is an 
irregularity in the manner in which cars 
have been reported on demurrage. Some 
shippers claim that the time of arrival of 
cars has been estimated, rather than 
checked on actual arrival, and that de- 
murrage charges have been made on this 
basis. It is said approximately $100,000 
is involved in the controversy. 


E. I. Ford, manager of the Consolidated 
Pocahontas Coal Co., Newport News, has 
returned from Washington where he had 
been in conference with railroad officials 
and with representatives of the Newport 
News Coal Exchange. 


W. L. Petty, former head of his own 
coal business and now a member of the 
firm of George W. Taylor & Co., coal and 
ice dealers, has been elected president of 
the Lion’s Club of Norfolk, and made 
governor of this district for the club. 


A petition signed by 6,000 Saline County 
coal miners, asking for the removal of 
Thomas English as State Mine Inspector 
for that district, has been forwarded to 
Governor Small. The antagonism against 
English started in the Harco local and 
spread to practically every mine in the 
county. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The present plans of the Consolidation 
Coal Co. call for the sinking of additional 
shafts near Coalwood, operating head- 
quarters for the company in the Pocahontas 
region. Several hundred additional houses 
will be constructed. Owing to the growing 
importance of Coalwood, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Welch is behind a movement 
to construct a paved road from Welch to 
Coalwood. : 


The Babcock Coal & Coke Co. is firing 
more ovens in Fayette County, there being 
60 ovens in all in operation. With addi- 
tional ovens in blast it has become nec- 
essary for the company to produce coal on 
a larger scale from its Cliff Top mines in 
Fayette County. 


Benjamin Bissell of Baltimore, general 
manager of the Century Coal Co. which 
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operates at Century, was a recent visitor 
in the Fairmont region. 


Walter C. Romine, of Fayette County, 
must serve a term of six years in the 
West Virginia penitentiary, having been 


found guilty of dynamiting and wrecking 


the power station of the Willis Branch 
Coal Co.. on the night of Feb. 15, 1921. 
Testimony adduced by the state showed 


that fully 25 men took part in the attack 
on the power station and that Romine 
acted as a leader. Several implicated in 
the disturbances about Willis Branch are 
now serving terms in the penitentiary. The 
case will be appealed. 


Cc. H. Jenkins, secretary and treasurer of 
the Hutchinson Coal Co., has returned to 
his home at Fairmont after spending a few 
weeks with Mrs. Jenkins in Florida. 

The newly appointed secretary of the 
Standard Tide & Inland Coal Sales Co. 
is H. W. Leet, who has been in charge of 
the coal department of the Ashland Coal 
& Iron Co. 


The Kingmont plant of the Virginia & 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. in the Fairmont region 
is being completely electrified. Power is 
obtained from the Monongahela Power & 
Railway Co. 


The Davis Colliery Co. announces that 
W. B. Bradford & Co., of Philadelphia and 
New York, have been appointed Eastern 
sales agents for the company’s Jontee 
Copen coal, which is mined near Gilmer, 
on the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Re-election of the old officers and direc- 
tors of the Atlantic Smokeless Coal Co., 
of Davis, took place at the annual meeting 
of this company held a few days ago. Gen- 
eral satisfaction was expressed with the 
showing made by the company as covered 
in the annual statements and reports. The 
following officers were re-elected: George 
Wolfe, of Beckley, president, general man- 
ager and treasurer; Dr. J. Howard Ander- 
son, of Marytown, vice-president; W. M. 
Black, of Lynchburg, Va., secretary. 


The American Coal Co. announced, fol- 
lowing the annual meeting of the company 
in New York a few days ago, that con- 
tracts had been closed for a new tipple 
to replace the old Crane Creek plant. The 
new plant will be one of the largest in the 
Pocahontas field, with a capacity of 400 
tons an hour. This company will be one 
of the first to install an innovation known 
as the American Dry Cleaner. It replaces 
the washery and cleans coal by holding it 
in suspension by air instead of by water. 
A much more thorough preparation of the 
coal is accomplished, while doing ‘away 
with the water problem. 


Fire completely destroyed the tipple of 
the Ashland Coal & Coke Co. at Ashland, 
McDowell County. The loss sustained is 
estimated at $40,000, said to be fully cov- 
ered by insurance. 


There are several plants in northern 
West Virginia, it is understocd, which 
recently resumed operations on a non-union 
basis. One of such plants is known as the 
Abbott Mine, operated by Byrdon Brothers, 
this mine being near Belington in Barbour 
County. Another report is to the effect 
that the Salkeld Coal Co., also near Bérling- 
ton, is working on a non-union basis. 


Such coal land as underlies the right of 
way of the Morgantown & Kingwood Ry., 
operating in Preston and Monongalia coun- 
ties, has been transferred to the Penn- 
Mary Coal Co., identified with the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. The Morgantown & King- 
wood was formerly owned by the Elkins 
estate but was sold to the Bethlehem sev- 
eral years ago and is now owned or leased 
and operated by the Baltimore & Ohio. 


The Jamison Coal & Coke Co., operating 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia has 
acquired a tract of 728 acres of Pittsburgh 
coal in Marion County, adjoining the pres- 
ent holdings of the Bethlehem Mines Cor- 
poration. According to current report, the 
consideration involved was $500,000. Tn 
the tracts acquired were 443 acres owned 
by Phil Sesler, 134 acres owned by Jancy 
J. Trader, 94 acres owned by Mary Collier 
and 56 acres owned by Margaret Sesler. 
The tract acquired is said to be one of the 
best tracts of Pittsburgh coal in the field. 


W. A. Marshall & Co., of New York, has 
been appointed as sales agent of the Soper- 
Mitchell Coal Co., of Morgantown. 


R. M. Lambie, chief of the Department 
of Mines of West Virginia, declares that 
the number of fatal accidents in the coal 
mines of the state were greater in Feb- 
ruary than in any month since last April. 
Speaking of the number of accidents in the 
industry last year he states there was one 
fatality for every 261,000 tons of coal 


mined. Lack of education is attributed by 
the mine chief for the increase in fatal 
accidents. 
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The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. is busily 
engaged in putting up a new steel tipple 
at its plant at Ethel in the Logan field. 
The company expects to have this tipple 
in operation before long and through the 
use of such new equipment to materially 
increase its daily loading capacity. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In reporting the army appropriation bill 
the House Committee on appropriations re- 
fused the army an appropriation of $20,- 
000 which had been recommended for the 
construction of a coal trestle and bin at 
the Aberdeen, Md., Proving Ground. The 
bill also limits the army to $38,000,000 for 
the purchase of fuel for the coming year. 


As an example of the effectiveness of 
vocational training, the U. S. Veterans’ 
Bureau cites the case of a disabled coal 
miner who, at the completion of his voca- 
tional training, was able to take and suc- 
cessfully hold a position as mine foreman 
at $2,100 a year. Before the war, as a 
coal miner, previous to his disability he 
received $1,200 a year. 


Both House and Senate have passed a 
bill to permit agricultural entries on coal 
lands in Alaska, and it now goes to the 
President for his approval. 

The Navy Department has formally re- 
quested the Interior Department to take 
over the mining of coal at the Chickaloon 
Mine, at which experiments have been con- 
ducted recently. The formal transfer will 
probably be effected prior to May 1. On 
the ground that it is a mining function 
with which the Navy is not concerned, Sec- 
retary of the Navy Denby recently advised 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
that if it were determined that suitable 
Navy coal could be obtained in Alaska, 
that it should be mined by the Interior 
Department or by private contract. Sec- 
retary Denby says that outside of an 
emergency the use of Alaskan coal for the 
Navy would be contingent upon delivering 
coal at Pacific ports at a cost equal to or 
less than the cost to the Navy of coal near 
the Atlantic coast. Assuming that the price 
differential would favor the Alaskan coal 
he says there are two ways of making it 
available for Navy use—by arrangement 
with the Interior Department to mine the 
coal, stipulating a minimum delivery re- 
quired under emergency conditions, or to 
contract with private parties for mining 
coal under a minimum output delivered to 
the Navy on demand, and in the absence 
of Navy use, to be sold in the open market. 


Substitution of bituminous coal for an- 
thracite for use at army posts, camps and 
stations, is being accomplished by the War 
Department as an economy measure in 
view of the high prices for anthracite, The 
Quartermaster General of the Army, in 
charge of fuel has been forcing the use of 
bituminous coal everywhere. Representa- 
tive Anthony, of Kansas, in charge of the 
army appropriation bill, before the House, 
commended the army for fuel economy, 
Saying that when anthracite prices go be- 
yond a certain price the use of this coal is 
extravagant. He made the statement in 
connection with a report by army author- 
ities that at Fort Riley anthracite stove 
cost $20.17 a ton, while bituminous cost 
only $7. 

The average price paid for bituminous 
coal at the mines this year by the army 
has been $3.33 a ton and $6.38 delivered, 
and for anthracite $9.33 at the mines and 
$11.83 delivered, while some few quan- 
tities had been purchased as low as $2.50 
and $2.75 a ton. 


Before the U. S. Supreme Court on March 
20 re-argument was heard in the appeal of 
the United Mine Workers of America from 
the decision of the lower courts which 
awarded treble damages under the anti- 
trust law in favor of the Coronado Coal Co., 
for damages to the coal company’s property 
during a strike in Arkansas several years 
ago. The union denied that it was a legal 
entity subject to the suit and fine in its 
argument. James B. McDonough and H. 
S. Drinker, Jr., argued the case for the coal 
company, urging that the lower court award 
of damages to it be affirmed. 








Traffic News 





The case of the National Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association against the Balti- 
more & Ohio, et al., for resumption of re- 
weighing and re-screening at Tidewater 
loading points for domestic and anthracite 
coal, is assigned for hearing on April 7, 
10 a.m., at Chamber of Commerce Rooms, 
Philadelphia, before Examiner H. J. Wagner. 


COAL AGE 


W. W. Houston, of the Panhandle Coal 
Co., chairman of the committee of twenty- 
one former shippers through the Lambert’s 
Point Coal Exchange, who petitioned the I. 
C. C. to investigate the manner in which 
tariffs regarding demurrage charges were 
being applied at that exchange, is in Wash- 
ington attending the hearing on this case. 
Approximately $500,000 is involved in the 
demurrage charges in question. The ship- 
pers contended that either the demurrage 
charges were not being applied properly at 
the exchange or that the charges were too 
high, Pending the outcome of the hearing 
the Norfolk courts were asked for an in- 
junction restraining the Norfolk & West- 
ern, operating the exchange, from collect- 
ing the demurrage charges due. A further 
contention is that the charges were placed 
against the shippers rather than against 
the exchange. ; 


In the complaint of the Minnesota By- 
Product Coke Co., the I. C. C. decides that 
the rates on coke from St. Paul to points 
in South Dakota, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Michigan are unreasonable... It pre- 
scribes the following rates from June 6: 
from St. Paul: Mason City and Charles 
City, Ia., $2.43; Waterloo and Fort Dodge, 
Ia., $2.97; Marshalltown, Cedar Rapids and 
Des Moines, Ia., $3.105; Sioux City and 
Clinton, Ia., $3.51; Council Bluffs, Ia., $4.05 ; 
Chicago and Moline, Ill., $3.51. The rates 
from St. Paul to all points in South Dakota 
east of the Missouri River are not to ex- 
ceed rates constructed on the basis of the 
distance scale of rates on coke in effect 
from Duluth to the same territory. In the 
same case the commission holds that the 
Minnesota intrastate rates on anthracite 
were not shown to have been an appropri- 
ate measure of the rates on coke from St. 
Paul to Minnesota points during Federal 
eontrol. 


The commission has reopened the case 
involving reduced rates on coal to Kansas 
City, Mo., for further oral argument, which 
will be held at Washington March 30. 


In the complaint of the Minnesota Steel 
Co., an I. C. C. examiner recommends that 
rates on coal from Missabe Junction to 
Steelton, Minn., during Federal control 
were not unreasonable. 








Obituary 


The body of James E. Lambert, 50 years 
of age, salesman for the Diamond Coal Co., 
Hazard, Ky., was brought to his home in 
Louisville following his sudden death at 
Rochester, Minn. 

Andrew Baile, one of the most prominent 
coal merchants of Montreal, Canada, died 
on March 11, after two years illness, at the 
age of 80 years. He was born in Quebec 
and came to Montreal in 1869 where he 
engaged in the coal business. Mr. Baile 
was active in philanthropic work and was a 
life governor of the Montreal General Hos- 
pital. ; 

William H. Richmond, retired coal oper- 
ator and philanthropist, of Scranton, Pa., 
died recently at his winter home in Day- 
tona, Fla. 





‘Association Activities 


Northern West Virginia Operators’ 
Association 


As the outcome of an exchange of tele- 
grams between the advisory board of the 
association and C. F. Keeney, president of 
District 17, United Mine Workers, a meet- 
ing of the members and directors of the 
association was held at Fairmont on March 
11 for the purpose of selecting representa- 
tives of the operators. It was decided to 
name the entire scale committee of the asso- 
ciation to confer with the representatives 
of the miners at Baltimore. 


Upper Potomac Coal Operators’ 
Association 


Directors and officers were elected at the 
annual meeting of the association held a 
short time ago in Cumberland, Md. Direc- 
tors elected were: Truman M. Dodson, 
Bethlehem, Pa.; James A. Brown, Frost- 
burg, Md.; A. Smith, Blaine, W. Va.; 
Douglas Gorman, Baltimore, Md.; Carroll 
Pattison; W. HE. Ambrose, Cumberland, 
Md.; J. G. Emmons, Philadelphia; R. Marsh 
Dean, Elk Garden, W. Va.; A. Spates, 
Brady, Elkins, W. Va.; S. D. Brady, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. The board chose the follow- 
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ing officers: T. M. Dodson, president ; James 
A. Brown, vice-president; John F. Palmer, 
secretary, and R. A. Smith, treasurer. 

During the meeting market conditions 
affecting the industry and wage matters 
were discussed in an informal way. 

At a banquet following the business ses- 
sion, Maxwell C. Byers, president of the 
Western Maryland, was the guest of honor 
and principal speaker. 








Publications Received 





The National Retail Coal Merchants’ As- 
sociation of Philadelphia has issued a book- 
let entitled A Simplified Uniform Account- 
ing System for Retail Coal Merchants. 


Annual Report for Year 1920 of State 
of Alabama, by C. H. Nesbitt, Chief Mine 
Inspector, Birmingham, Ala. Pp. 90; 6 x 9 
in.; tables. 

Annual Report of Iowa for the Biennial 
Period Ending Dec. 31, 1919, by W. E. 
Holland, R. T. Rhys, Edward Sweeney and 
L. E. Stamm, State Mine Inspectors. Pp. 
48; 6 x 9 in.; tables. 








Coming Meetings 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers will hold its spring convention at Chi- 
cago, Ill., April 19-21. Secretary, F. L. 
Ee cee 29 West 39th St., New York 

ity. 

National Coal Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Chicago, May 24 to 26. 
Committee on arrangements, Harry N. 
Taylor, chairman, Dr. F. C. Honnold and 
Walter Cunningham. 


Virginia Coal Operators’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting April 15 at 
Herter. Va. Secretary G. D. Kilgore, Nor- 
ton, a. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
International Railway Fuel Association will 
be held in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., May 22 to 25. 


Society of Industrial Engineers will hold 
its national spring convention at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich., April 26-28. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents will hold its seventh annual conven- 
tion at Exposition Park, Rochester, N. Y., 
May 13-20. Secretary, S. C. McLeod, 130 
W. 42nd St., New York City. 


National Foreign Trade Council will hold 
its annual meeting May 10-12 at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Mining Society of Nova Scotia will hold 
its annual meeting May 15, at Sydney, 
N. S., Canada. Secretary, E. C. Hanrahan, 
Sydney, N. S 


American Society for Testing Materials 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing June 26 to July 1, 1922, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., with headquarters at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Assistant treas- 
urer, J. K. Rittenhouse, Engineers’ Club 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the 
Hotel Highland, Delavan Lake, Delavan, 
Wis:, June 18, 14, 9152 vSecretary a lseecn 
Runyan, Chicago, Ill. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual meeting May 8 
to 10 at Atlanta, Ga. Secretary, C. W. Rice, 
29 West 39th St., New York City. 


Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association will! 
hold its annual meeting April 11 at Chicago, 
Ill. Secretary, N. H. Kendall, Plymouth 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Indiana Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting April 26 
and 27 at the Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Secretary, R. R. Yeagley, Fidelity 
Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


a 


The readiness of many Midwestern min- 
ers to strike was evidenced last week when 
the men in one mine protested against a 
certain state mine inspector because that 
official did not compel the company to 
maintain the workings as they should be. 
For one thing entries were not cleared 
fast enough. The company president 
visited the place. He offered his men a 
chance to do the clearing and they refused. 
He gave them three days. They did noth- 
ing. Then, believing the whole ruction was 
only an effort to get the inspector into dif- 
ficulty, he closed the mine indefinitely. 
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TEST of the ‘full economic strength” of the 

United Mine Workers will begin this week. The 
depths that may be plumbed before the end is reached 
no one now can say. Every union miner and mine 
laborer in both anthracite and bituminous coal fields 
is ordered to cease work on March 31, the non-union 
miners are exorted to strike and railroad labor is 
expected to lend moral support and passive assistance 
to the cause of the striker. 

The basic cause leading up to this greatest of all coal 
strikes in the history of the country is simple of under- 
standing and easy to state. It is that the coal operators 
and the miners have not been able to agree on a scale 
of wages and a contract to replace that now expiring. 
The operators expect the miners to accept a reduction 
and the miners have refused; in fact in the hard-coal 
region they have demanded an increase of 20 per cent. 

The employers of the union coal miners are not ask- 
ing that their men take less wages because they are 
possessed of a diabolical desire to oppress the men. 
They are interested in having contented employees 
living decent American lives. But they cannot pay im 
wages that which they have not. The operators of the 
union bituminous coal mines cannot get their share of 
the going trade when they are obliged, because of high 
costs, to sell at prices well above those charged by 
operators of non-union mines at which costs have been 
reduced because of wage reductions. The coal producer 
likes to get a good price for his product, but when 
demand is limited, as in 1921, the buyer always takes 
the cheaper coal. In consequence, the union soft-coal 
fields fell upon hard times in 1921, affecting both em- 
ployer and employee. The producer sold on contracts 
that afforded a profit, contracts made before prices 
- took their tumble, or he sold at the market and took 
a loss, or he did not run his mine. If he worked his 
mine he paid the union scale of wages, because he was 
under contract so to do. But he is resolved that this 
year he will have a scale of wages that will enable 
him to produce at such a figure as will meet competi- 
tion. There is no gain for either capital or labor in 
having the price of its product so high that it cannot 
_ be sold. That is what precipitated the present trouble 
in the soft-coal fields. 

With respect to anthracite the situation is different, 
because there is no non-union competition. Here, how- 
ever, the public, which has had to pay the inordinately 
high prices demanded by the producer to cover his cost 
with present high wages, has made and is making heard 
its protest. The pressure of public opinion for lower- 
priced hard coal for household use is tremendous, and 
it is this pressure that the operators are passing on 
to the miners in their wage conferences in New York 
at the present time. 


The United Mine Workers, on the other hand, is 
opposed to participation in deflation. Having had for 
twenty-five years steady and almost continuous in- 
creases in wages—increases culminating in post-war 
rates of pay far in excess of anything ever before 
known in the industry—it seeks to retain its advantage. 
No one begrudges the miner the opportunity he had 
and exercised of sharing in the war and post-war 
prosperity of the coal industry. The quarrel of the 
American people with the union is that it refuses ta 
recognize that those times are over, that the miner 
alone cannot stay where he rode on the crest of the 
wave when the wave has receded. 

There are, of course, other angles to the situation. 
A large section of the soft-coal operators are opposed 
to the check-off and have announced that they will not. 
agree to the continuance of this practice in future 
contracts. It is through the check-off that the United 
Mine Workers has attained its present great strength. 
A practice harmless enough in the beginning in helping 
to build the union up to a point where it could help 
stabilize the soft-coal industry, the check-off has be- 
come the main support in power of a union that upsets 
the coal industry. The courts have declared it illegal 
in some of its applications. 

Just why the union thinks that it can the better gain 
its demands by negotiating with the bituminous oper- 
ators in a group instead of in small units is not clear. 
The officials have determinedly set their face against 
any meeting of the local unions with the producers and 
are holding out for a national conference through the 
Central Competitive Field. . 

The miners are making a strong bid for sympathy 
with their oft-repeated and strongly voiced denuncia- 
tion of the operators who have refused to participate 
in a Central Competitive Field conference. They are 
saying that this alone is the cause of the strike. This 
is but camouflage. It is a legitimate thrust at a weak 
spot in the operators’ armor. But it is not the real 
cause of dissension and disagreement. That is the rate 
of wages. What must not be lost sight of is that meet- 
ing in one group or in several, the operators demand 
deflation of wages. On the surface ihe bituminous coal 
strike is a controversy over procedure; in reality it 
goes much deeper and is concerned with the funda- 
_mental economic problem of wage readjustment. 

In the anthracite region the controversy is already 
narrowed down to that very problemi. Without hitch 
a conference was arranged and is in progress, but that 
fact has not interfered with the miners calling a strike 
of anthracite miners. Similarly, had the operators 
agreed to a Central Competitive Field Conference there 
would have been a strike there. 
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The Dark Industry 


AMES J. DAVIS, Secretary of Labor, alighted on 

the above strange designation of the coal industry 
and presented it to the ladies of the National Civic 
Federation as one of the first of his contributions to 
the present labor situation. We say “one of the first,” 
for he is likely to be a frequent contributor in the 
future. 

The industry is “dark,” even very dark, only because 
the public is either uninformed or misinformed about it, 
for no industry other than railroading has had a 
brighter and more searching light thrown upon it. 
Coal men believe that the light has been overglaring. 

The light of the inquiry on “‘Waste in Industry” con- 
ducted without bias by the Federated American Engi- 
neering Societies showed up the fact that other indus- 
tries worked as irregularly as bituminous coal mining 
and that most ran less steadily than the anthracite 
mines. But this has been overlooked by the public. We 
question whether the Federated Societies really caught 
the significance of this discovery, even though the fig- 
ures formed part of the report. It was the bituminous 
coal industry that was first caught sleeping in the 
auditorium of industry, and the word went forth that it 
was the only one that ever nodded. 

Many are the lights which have fallen on coal mining. 
The Bureau of Mines let a ray shine on its accidents 
and its failure to extract 100 per cent of the coal. A 
cross gleam came from the Geologica] Survey, eyhibit- 
ing its irregular operation and its overdevelopment. 
Another from the President’s Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission revealed the fact that in an unusually prosper- 
ous year after a decade of penury it made almost 10 
per cent of profit. The Bureau of Labor has cast a 
stream of light on the frequency of strikes and a some- 
what garish and uncertain light on wages. 

Other lights fell on it that revealed it in an almost 
angelic mood. The Census showed it as an industry 
where mortality was unbelievably low—unbelievably we 
say, though coal men had always known it. The Bureau 
of Mines showed the coal-producing industry as fru- 
gality itself when compared with the coal-consuming 
industries. The Geological Survey by its record of the 
ebb and flow in the number of operative mines showed 
how free the bituminous industry was from any control 
by the leading coal-producing corporations. 

The National Coal Association and some of the local 
trade bureaus have used their statistical facilities to 
ascertain the actual wages made by the steadily working 
and the inefficient, revealing—is this a beauty or a 
blemish—that the coal-mine worker is earning more for 
what he does for others than he is paying for what 
others do for him. And now the National Industrial 
Conference Board is showing how large is the increase 
in wage compared with the advance in the cost of living 
in mining towns. 

There were other lights like the one shed by the 
Geological Survey which showed nothing either harmful 
or beneficent in the coal industry—namely, the growth 
and decline of coal stocks, the weekly outputs of the 
districts, the loss of output due to strikes, and the 
difficulties resulting from the inadequacy of the rail- 
roads. Few industries indeed have such weekly records 
and hardly any so complete. 

After all these cross lights had illumined the coal 
industry we thought that no one would call it “dark.” 
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It remained for James J. Davis and William R. Ingalls 
to bring back to us the age-long truth that to the blind — 
all things are dark or but faintly illuminated. The 
industry is indeed dark so long as the public has a 
blind eye. There can be no light for those whose 
understanding is thus obscured. 





Preservatives and Mine Fires 


REAT BRITAIN’S problems in mine operation 

frequently shed a light on our own. The mines 
of that country are old, deep, warm, dry and filled with 
timber. The coal they contain is either peculiarly 
subject to spontaneous combustion or is so rendered by 
the crushing effect of its heavy cover. One of the 
predominant mining subjects for consideration in Eng- 
land today is mine fires. 

A general tendency in the same direction is notice- 
able in America. Our mines are mostly not as old, 
as deep, as warm or as dry as those in Great Britain, 
but conditions are gradually becoming parallel, and the 
literature of mine fires is increasing even here. Some 
of these fires, as those at Summit Hill, Carbondale 
and Frostburg, have been burning for years, but some 
are new. Not all indeed are deep. Many cannot be 
ascribed to depth, being surface fires, like those just 
named. But some seem to have clear relation to depth, 
especially those in metal mines. 

The mine-fire hazard is becoming more menacing year 
by year, and with it comes the suggestion that the fire 
proofing of timber may prove of great advantage. The 
general opinion, based on imagination rather than on 
experience, is that the most generally used preservative 
—<oal-tar creosote—is likely to add to the fire hazard, 
yet R. R. Hornor and G. M. Hunt, who have been 
investigating the subject for the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
and the Section of Wood Preservation of the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., are of 
the opinion that “there is little evidence to show that 
the oil adds appreciably to the hazard except, perhaps, 
where the wood is fresh from the treating tank.” 

The authors mentioned say that “it is assumed, of 
course, that only those timbers will be treated that are 
to be used in working places which are to be kept open 
for a sufficient length of time in excess of the natural 
life of the timber to justify the use of treated timber.” 

In the West the fire hazard has been given more 
thought than in the East, especially since the Delagua 
fire, which started from the combustion of a mine door. 
At least as far back as 1912 the Union Pacific Coal Co. 
—and perhaps other mines also—made all its brattices 
and overcasts of concrete, had the miners cover the 
mine powder boxes with sheet steel, and in many 
instances kept explosives in the mine in concrete 
boxes. The timber problem, however, is larger than 
can be covered in this manner. Timber must continue 
to be used. If it is recovered it will pay to use 
preservatives. If it is broken and left, it may well 
be worth while to have it so preserved that it will not 
catch fire spontaneously. 

But for the present our mines are rarely deep and the 
need of preserving timber for permanent roadways, 
especially return airways, is imperative, so that it is 
hardly likely at present that much consideration will 
be given to the preservation of any wood except that 
which is likely to be retained in service for at least 
a few years. 
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TIPPLE AT PARKERS RUN MINE’; ELEVATORS ON SIDE USED FOR RAISING PIT PROPS TO TIPPLE HEIGHT 


Parkers Run Tipple Has Two-Speed Picking Table, Prop 


Hoist and Boom to Feed Cars or Domestic-Coal Bin 


Tipple Built to Run Either 200 or 400 Tons Per Hour—By Elevating 
Loading Boom Lump Coal May Be Delivered to Domestic-Coal Bin—Chain 
Lifts Raise Timbers and Rails from Supply Yard to Mine-Track Level 


By ALPHONSE F. BROSKY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co., is one of the 

best in the Fairmont region, and several unusual 
details are embodied in its construction. The frame- 
work is composed of structural-steel shapes supported 
on H-columns. The stairways are built of channel 
stringers provided with angle-iron clips, upon which rest 
inverted channels filled with concrete. Corrugated iron 
siding and roofing, with ample window lighting, provide 
a covering for the top and sides of the frame. 

The equipment installed within the building is capable 

of handling 400 tons of coal per hour. Loaded trips are 
delivered on a level track to a chain trip feeder of 80-car 
capacity. This is driven by a 15-hp. slip-ring motor 
_ through a rubber belt and an adequate spur-gear reduc- 
tion. As is customary, this machine is controlled from 
the dumping point through a friction clutch. The cars 
are fed one at a time over a track scale, passing thence 
to a Phillips crossover dump, where the coal is dis- 
charged to a receiving hopper. The empty cars pass 
from the dump to a kickback and thence gravitate to 
the empty track. 

From that point a trip-maker elevates the empties 
individually over a slight grade to the level track, where 
the empty trip is made up for its return to the mine. 
The trip-maker is a duplicate of the trip-feeder, and one 
motor is utilized to actuate both machines. The trip- 
maker is driven from a countershaft of the trip-feeder 
through a steel thimble roller chain and spur gears. 

From the receiving hopper the coal is fed to a picking 
table by an apron feeder driven from the table tailshaft. 
The feeder may be run to pass either 200 or 400 tons per 
hour. This arrangement is seldom made in tipples of 
this type. It possesses the advantage of maintaining a 


Te tipple of the Parkers Run mine, belonging to 


uniform flow of coal through the preparator whether 
the day’s output be 3,000 or only 1,500 tons. 

As the coal leaves the feeder it passes over a screen 
that delivers it to the picking table with the fine coal on 
the bottom and the lumps on the top. This separation 
facilitates picking. The table is driven at the rate of 
60 ft. per minute by means of a 15-hp. slip-ring motor 
controlled automatically through push buttons. 

No peculiar features are embodied in the screens 
proper. Arrangements are made so that sized coal may 
be loaded in cars of different depths of bed with a 
minimum of degradation. An emergency run-of-mine 
chute permits unsized coal to be loaded on the slack 
track without operating the shakers. By raising the 
loading boom to a feed chute, lump coal may be dis- 
charged onto an apron conveyor which carries it to a 
small storage hopper, which furnishes a supply of coal 
for domestic use. The arrangement is shown in Fig. 1. 


PROPS RAISED TO TIPPLE TRACKS BY CHAIN LIFT 


The coal bed lies at tipple height and is thus above the 
elevation of the supply yard. An unusual means of 
raising the more generally used materials, such as steel 
rails, ties and mine props, to mine-track elevation has 
been adopted. This arrangement, as shown in the 
frontispiece, takes the form of a trestle built beside 
and on a level with the tipple approach. The trestle is 
of composite construction and was erected after the 
completion of the tipple proper. It is therefore inde- 
pendent of the preparatory structure. It carries a 
single track for supply cars. 

Timbers and rails are elevated from the ground level 
by means of two supply elevators placed side by side. 
These consist of special steel chains provided with suit- 





LOADING BOOM FEEDING DOMESTIC-COAL BIN 
The loading boom is raised to the mouth of the chute shown in 
the center background, which discharges onto the apron conveyor 
extending to the right-hand corner. 


able dogs for receiving the material. They are driven 
by a 20-hp. motor. The material is placed on the dogs 
at the bottom, and on reaching the top is discharged 
onto a curved skidway upon which it rolls or slides into 
suitably placed mine cars. 

This tipple together with the supply elevators and 
receiving trestle was designed, fabricated and erected 
by the Pittsburgh Coal Washer Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Sewickley bed, which runs 72 in. thick at this point, 
is worked at this plant, no great difficulties being en- 
countered in its operation. The cost of mining conse- 
quently is low. Ordinary methods of mining or those 
adapted to normal conditions are followed, so that little 
can be said of the underground development. This mine 
is situated at Parkers Run, W. Va., a few miles east of 
Fairmont, and is connected with both the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Monongahela railroads. 


Lowering Cost of Room-Neck Switches 
BY RALPH W. MAYER 


California, Pa. 

N THIS day of standardization and quantity produc- 

tion it is interesting to learn that some mines have 
adopted a well-planned system of tracklaying that saves 
rail cutting, hunting for material, measuring of parts, 
waste and delay in the work and interference with the 
operation of the entry in which the room switches are 
to be laid. The rooms are turned on 36- and 72-ft. 
centers. Of course, other distances could be used with 
equal facility so far as the switch system is concerned, 
but these lengths meet the mining conditions. The 
rails as purchased are 30 ft. long. One or more of these 
is cut into 6-ft. lengths, the pieces being drilled at both 
ends for fish plates the same as are the regular track 
rails. A 30-ft. plus a 6-ft. length of rail then cor- 
responds exactly with the distance center to center of 
rooms. 

The exact location of the first room neck is carefully 
marked or given the trackmen before a single rail is laid 
in the entry. A 6-ft. length of rail is then placed on the 
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room side of the track with its outby end in the exact 
location to be occupied by the room frog. A 30-ft. 
length of rail is then placed inby with its end butting 
against the end of tlfe 6-ft. section already in place. 
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On the outby end of the 6-ft. length it may be necessary ~ 


in this instance to cut a rail to fit. By this means when 
the 6-ft. length of rail is removed a frog and a rail of 
the same aggregate length may be substituted, fitting 
the place exactly and being in proper position for the 
room track. 

The track rail on the room side of the entry is then 
laid of 6- and 30-ft. lengths of rail alternating through- 
out its entire length. The 6-ft. sections thus come auto- 
matically opposite room necks and occupy the exact 
position which will be taken by the room frogs and 
short rails when the rooms are turned. 

When the tracklayer is ready to lay a room switch, 
the proper 6-ft. length of rail is taken up and a frog 
and shorter rail slipped into its place. The end of the 
adjoining 30-ft. length is then bent inward to form the 
follower rail; the switch points and other parts are 
added and the job is complete. No rails need be cut 
when laying any of the switches on the entry. 


Plate or built-up frogs are used. When a room has ~ 


been worked out and the switch is to be removed, the 


frog and other switch parts are taken up, and a 6-ft. — 


length of rail put in place. 
been used as a follower is bent back in line with the 
entry rail and bolted and spiked into place. This leaves 


The 30-ft. rail which has _ 


the track in exactly the condition in which it was before — 


the room switch was laid. 


When five adjoining rooms have been worked out, the — 


6-ft. lengths of rail may be reclaimed. After they are 


removed, the spikes holding the 30-ft. lengths are | 


loosened and two of these lengths shoved endwise outby 
and the other two moved endwise inby until they butt 
against each other and the adjoining rails. 
a 30-ft. interval into which a corresponding length of 
rail may be fitted. 
together and spiked solidly in place. 


All these lengths are then bolted 


‘ 


This leaves © 


By this means no time is lost either in laying or tak- — 


ing up a switch or in looking for, or cutting, rails to fit. 


Whole switches may be moved bodily from room to room 


and put immediately into place. As everything is made 


4 


to standard it takes no longer to lay one switch than — 


another. 


tion of which in cutting rails to fit and bending them ~ 


This saves both time and labor, the consump- — 


f 


into place when following ordinary practice is almost ‘ 
unbelievable to one who has never attempted to do this — 


kind of work. 


~ 


THERE ARE FROM 25 to 30 miles of track in the average © 


Illinois shipping mine, over which is operated the haulage 


system necessary to move coal, in so-called pit or mine cars, — 


from the various rooms and entries, where it is mined, to 
the shaft where it is hoisted to the surface. For the light- 
ing of these underground passages there is operated at each 


¢ 


of these mines an electric plant of a capacity in excess of © 


that required for lighting an ordinary town of 5,000 in- 
habitants. Such lighting plant is eperated approximately 


throughout the entire twenty-four hours, being required — 


during the working period for lighting the underground 


works and at night for lighting a large portion of the under- — 


ground as well as the top works. 


A LARGE MODERN coal mine is in reality an underground 
city with a population, during working hours, of 500 to 1,000 . 
men. Forty-five Illinois coal mines in the last year had an 
average of 631 employees. 


2 


Ye 
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‘Varying Track Gage and Bearings Would Not Prevent 


Standardizing the Mine-Car Running Gear 


Cut the Axle in Two—Mount the Parts in Standard Bearings 
Bolted to a Standard Steel Channel—Use a Standard Steel Plate 
Riveted to the Channels to Keep the Four Wheels in Alignment 


By F. H. CADMUS* 
Detroit, Mich. 


feature after another pertaining to the method of 

lubrication and to the means for the retaining of 
the lubricant after it has been applied manufacturers 
seem to have lost sight of the importance of the stand- 
ardization of mine-car running gear. So today, speak- 
ing both of plain and roller-bearing wheels, there are 
many wheel constructions, with different methods of re- 
taining the grease, etc. Both kinds of wheels seem to 
have their particular advantages and engineers favor 
one or the other according to the satisfactory results 
each one has had in the past with his respective kind of 
wheel. It now seems that mine-car running gear has 
advanced as far as it will for some time to come, in all 
features except standardization. 

So many good constructions are to be had that the 
mine owner is at times influenced somewhat by price, 
and as a result of this condition has been led farther and 
farther away from the very point he must strive for in 
the future, namely, the standardization of his equip- 
ment. 


TJ THEIR efforts to design and develop one new 


NON-STANDARD PARTS COSTLY AND CAUSE DELAY 


- In some cases the operators have different track gages 
in their different mines, due both to necessity and to 
the taking over, through consolidations and other finan- 
cial transactions, of mines opened by others, so in addi- 
tion to different types of cars there are sometimes dif- 
ferent track gages and different models of the same type 
of car in the mines of a single company. From this, 
one can readily see where the mine operator is today 
as far as standardization is concerned. 

Many operators in ordering repair parts for their 
cars must accompany their order by sketches showing 
the dimensions of the parts required. These parts, 
which should be made in quantity production, become 
special parts and must be sent through the shop as a 
special order. They not only cost much more than 
would standard parts but they take longer to make, for 
the shop must find an opening in its schedule, which in 
most cases is not within the week and sometimes not 
within the month. At any rate the parts are seldom 


_ received by the operator when he expects them and never 


when he wants them. 

The above conditions force the operator to carry more 
parts in stock than if he had standard equipment, and 
these parts must in most cases be carried at the in- 
dividual mine, as they are of use to that mine only. 
Operators probably could add much to what has been 
said already, for I speak only from observations I made 
while ins‘alling my production control system in a large 
plant, one of the products of which was mine cars. 

It is a fact that the axle, which must be changed in 





*Industrial engineer, Lewis-Hall Iron Works. 


length for each track gage, is the most prominent ob- 
stacle to standardization. This drawback can be over- 
come by cutting the axle into two parts, lengthening 
the box and closing up the inner end. It is then neces- 
sary to make a bearing inside this box to take the 
thrust, which in the case of the full-length axle is taken 
care of at the opposite side of the car. 

There are now four units to a truck instead of two, 
as in the case of full-length axles. By attaching two of 
these separate units to a steel channel and beveling 
these to fit its fillet, a single unit is made, equal in 
strength to any full-length axle. Any engineer can 
check the accuracy of this statement by applying the 
simple rules of “flexure in beams” to the axles under the 
two styles of loading. 

This construction makes it possible to use the same 
units for any track gage, the difference being made up 
in the length of the channel, but with this exception all 
parts are interchangeable. 

It seems that it would be desirable to go a step fur- 
ther and connect the two channels by a j-in. plate, bent 
at the ends or connected to the channels with angles and 
bearings to be changed at will and still always retain a 
fixed alignment of the four wheels. It will also permit 
the changing of these parts without disturbing the body 
of the car, as the truck can be bolted solidly to the 
bottom of the car. 

Inasmuch as the bearing has an inclosed chamber, a 
type of wheel should be used that has an inclosed outer 
hub and also a bearing on the inside of this outer hub 
to do away with the wearing washers between the inner 
wheel hub and the box. The method of standardization 
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BY CUTTING AXLE IN TWO PARTS RUNNING GEAR CAN 
BE MADE TO SUIT ANY TRACK GAGE 


A bearing is made inside the box to take the thrust which, 
where the axle crosses the car, is opposed by the wheel on the 
opposite side. 
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having been dealt with in general terms, it now seems 
appropriate to go into the details of construction. 

The axle having been cut into two parts, some pro- 
vision must be made to take up the thrust caused by 
irregularities and curves in the track. This can be done 
by providing a thrust bearing at each end of the axle, 
at the same time using a method of confining the wheel 
to the axle and the axle to the box which will permit 
a certain amount of end play. The inner end of the 
wheel hub also must be prevented from rubbing against 
the end of the box. Thus all the thrust is taken by the 
axle alone instead of a part being taken by the hub, and 
as the axle must necessarily be of less diameter than 
the hub the friction due to thrust is confined to a radius 
not greater than that of the axle, and its leverage is 
thereby reduced not less than 50 per cent. 

As the axle is inclosed in a chamber composed of the 
box and the wheel hub, good workmanship assisted by 





EACH WHEEL BO XCAN BE SEPARATELY REPLACED 


With such equipment it is not necessary to keep a separate 
stock for every track gage which the mines may have. 


the simple application of a felt washer will confine the 
lubricant to this chamber and eliminate the leakage, 
which is expensive, wasteful and dangerous. 

It also seems to be a good time to propose a better 
method of applying lubricant to the wheels and axles. 
Many operators will admit that they use a cheap grade 
of black oil—not because it is the ideal lubricant but 
because they know a large percentage is going to drip 
out on the tracks and running gear, and to cover this 
loss, first cost of oil must be kept down. Why would 
it not be a greater economy to use the best, pay a 
higher price perhaps, and then put it where it is needed, 
keep it there, and make it work. 

The old-fashioned pipe plug must go. It is continu- 
ally getting lost or dropped into the dirt and then put 
back into place by a careless oiler, and the accumulation 
of dirt invited to enter the bearing and do its worst. 
Here is a good place to introduce another stage of stand- 
ardization and one of several good systems of high- 
pressure lubrication, using a good grade of grease, 
presents itself as a desirable remedy for many difficul- 
ties which have been encountered in the past. 

Some operators prefer a roller-bearing wheel though 
others are satisfied with a plain “‘steel-on-iron” bearing. 
In order that all may be satisfied the wheel hub may be 
so made that to accommodate either style of bearing will 
necessitate only a slight change in the design of the 
hub, and the box can be kept the same for both styles 
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WHEEL BOXES ARE BOLTED TO STANDARD STEEL 
CHANNEL 


The length of this channel and its drilling is, of course, not 
standard, varying with every track gage. 


of bearing, as the bearing surface proper is the inside 
surface of the wheel hub, the wheel turning on the 
axles. 

Thus the bearing and the axle are interchangeable 
between the two entirely different styles of bearing— 
roller and plain—the lubricating system is the same 
for both and the one difference is in the hub of the 
wheel. What would this not mean to the stock of spare 
parts for mine-car running gears? 

Now, in case a break occurs in wheel, axle or box, 
one-quarter of the car is out of commission and only 
one-quarter of the car needs to be torn down. A new 
unit is quickly installed and here again the value of the 
single unit is seen. With a full-length axle carrying 
two wheels and two bearings, a broken axle or a broken 
bearing requires a complete tearing down of one-half 
the running gear of the car, with the possible scrapping 
of this whole unit, whereas with the standardized single 
unit not more than one box, one wheel or one axle re- 
quires to be replaced. Here again is a great saving of 
time, labor and material, and the sum of these three 
items equals cost of repairs. 

These points in favor of a standardized mine-car 
equipment may be briefly summed up under the follow- 





STEEL CHANNELS UNITED BY WIDE CHANNEL 
This channel may be made standard so long as the wheel- 


base is fixed. However, it is generally understood that the 
wheelbase should be one-third the car length. That length, how- 
ever, is less variable than the capacity and can be standardized, 
for cars which violate this standard do not have to be thrown 
out, 
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ing list of features and advantages: (1) A running 
gear which is standard with all parts interchangeable 
regardless of track gage. (2) One that is adaptable 
to either plain or roller-bearing wheels. (3) One that 
will obtain the highest degree of efficiency and economy 
in operation. The side thrust incidental to travel around 
curves and track irregularities, which has heretofore 
been so destructive and troublesome, is entirely over- 
come by this construction. (4) Perfect and permanent 
alignment of the axles is obtained by attaching the 
four boxes to the rigidly built-up steel truck with bolts 
and lugs. (5) The side thrust is taken at th> ends of 
the axle, inside the wheel and box, and for this reason 
there is no friction between the wheel hub and the box. 
(6) The wheel and box when assembled form a chamber 
within which the axle is wholly contained and inclosed, 
and further constitute a containing chamber for lubri- 
cant, so that the surfaces between which there is turn- 
ing motion are always kept well lubricated. (7) The 
containing chamber is sealed; water, dirt and grit can- 
not get in nor can the lubricant get out. (8) The 
simplicity with which broken wheels, axles and bearings 
may be replaced will reduce running-gear repair costs 
toa minimum. (9) A modern system of applying lubri- 
cant will result in greater efficiency, greater economy 
and therefore better results. 


In Regrouting Cylinder Foundation, Use 
Of Sulphur Was Narrowly Averted 


By F. C. SINBACK 
Oak Grove, Ala. 


OME time ago, while the master mechanic for a 

large coal-mining company, it became necessary for 
me to provide for the regrouting of the main generator 
engine—a 30 x 42-in. corliss. This machine was so 
constructed that the cylinder rested directly on the 
concrete foundation, a heavy flange being cast on the 
bottom edge, with holes cored through it to receive 
the anchor bolts. When the engine was erected the 
foundation was thoroughly grouted with cement, but at 
the time of which I speak, about two years later, the 
engine required releveling, and for this reason the 
foundation had to be regrouted. 

As this occurred at a time when coal was in great 
demand and as our output would be cut about in half 
by shutting down this engine, much thought was ex- 
pended on this problem, and a method sought for doing 
this work that would cause no delay in the operation of 
the mines. 

The superintendent at this plant, himself an engineer, 
had decided on using sulphur for the grouting. This 
had the advantage over concrete in that it would solidify 
almost as soon as it was poured, whereas cement would 
require several days to harden. It was decided also to 
do the work on Sunday, so that no time would be lost 
in the operation of the mines. 

I was afraid, however, that the heat from the cylin- 
der would melt the sulphur, although I could not re- 
member offhand the melting point of this material, nor 
did I know exactly how hot the bottom of the cylinder 
became. Something told me, however, that sulphur 
would not answer as grouting under that cylinder for 
the above reason. 

I spoke to the superintendent about this matter, but 
he asserted that there was no danger. As I was unusu- 
ally busy attending to other matters and as he had 
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taken it on himself to handle this matter, I said no 
more at the time. The sulphur was purchased and all 
preparations made to do the work the following Sunday. 

On the morning of that day I started raising the 
engine. All anchor bolts were loosened and the machine 
wedged up. I found that the cylinder had gone down 
about 4 in. into the grouting, but that the crank end of 
the girder frame remained practically in its original 
position. This is accounted for by the fact that the 
frame as designed was rather light, with the result 
that it was not stiff enough to prevent it from spring- 
ing. This allowed the cylinder to work on the founda- 
tion to a greater extent than the rest of the machine. 
After wedging up and removing all the loose grout 
from under the cylinder a space of more than an inch 
in most places was left to be filled with the new grout- 
ing, and under the girder frame this opening gradually 
diminished until it became nothing at the extreme front 
end. 


MELTED SULPHUR READILY ON EXHAUST BONNET 


The superintendent had been on hand for some time 
before I had completed wedging up and was looking 
after the melting of the sulphur. Having completed 
the preparation of the engine and everything being 
ready for grouting, I walked out to the point where the 
sulphur was being melted in a large iron pot and 
watched the proceedings for a few minutes. I was still 
not satisfied about the melting point of the new material 
as compared with the heat of the cylinder under which 
it was to be placed. Accordingly, saying nothing, I 
picked up a small lump of the sulphur, carried it into 
the power house and placed it on the exhaust bonnet 
of one of the other engines in operation at the time. 
It promptly melted. I at once realized that it would 
never do to use sulphur under the cylinder. I therefore 
returned and told the superintendent as much. To con- 
vince him, I picked up another lump of sulphur and asked 
him to come into the power house, where I demonstrated 
how it melted down on the exhaust bonnet of the run- 
ning engine. After seeing this he became much agitated 
and asked me what we were to do. I told him to go 
ahead and pour the sulphur under the girder frame, 
while I gathered together enough lead and babbitt to 
grout the cylinder in place. 


LEAD, BABBITT AND ZINC USED TO LEVEL UP 


I collected about 1,200 lb. of lead, babbitt, zine and 
all the other soft metal that was available. This we 
melted in the pot to which I have referred and poured it 
under the cylinder, using a large babbitt ladle for dip- 
ping it out. It took practically all the metal to fill 
the space, and we had several narrow escapes from 
being burned by flying metal, as this material blew 
readily when it came in contact with the damp concrete 
foundation. However, we operated the engine on Mon- 
day, and it has been running on this grouting ever since. 

Had sulphur been used it would have melted out 
promptly on starting up, leaving the cylinder swinging 
on the girder frame. This no doubt would have broken, 
wrecking the engine and possibly causing loss of life. 
I have since looked up the melting point of sulphur 
and found it to be from between 239 and 248 deg. F. 
I have also found that the bottom part of the cylinder 
attained a temperature of about 266 deg. F. These 
temperatures tell their own story and show what might 
have happened if the foundation under the cylinder of 
this engine had been grouted with sulphur. 
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Make Wage Scales So Flexible That They 
Will Run for Years Without Injustice 
By F. L. BArrD* 


Renton, Pa. 

USINESS travels in cycles, with three major move- 

ments in each cycle. We have (1) the period of 
accumulation: of capital with its easy money condi- 
tions, its gradually rising prices for capital and labor, 
its expanding credit and its general optimism; (2) 
the period of distribution with its overextension of 
credit and its overexpansion of business when prices of 
both commodities and labor reach their peak, when 
credit becomes strained and money scarce and high; 
(3) the period of depression when the public is pessi- 
mistic, industries shut down and labor is out of employ- 
ment and when the public retrenches and stops buying. 

In this last period frozen and overextended credits 
are gradually liquidated. Money becomes easy and 
cheap and seeks employment, and we drag along in this 
condition until the public comes slowly to believe that 
prices have reached their lowest point and begins to 
buy again. The length of the period of depression 
always depends on the speed at which commodities and 
labor are brought down to a normal level. 

We then follow the cycle, beginning, as before, with 
the period of accumulation. This better economic con- 
dition starts in the section of the country that is first 
to adjust itself to the lower price basis. This has been 
the history of business conditions in the United States 
from the beginning and it is the natural outcome of 
the laws which govern the human mind. 

Capital generally is in control of intelligent people, 
for if they were not intelligent they would not retain 
control of it long. During periods of depression capital 
is wise enough to renounce any attempt to continue mak- 
ing the big profits of the periods of great prosperity 
just past. Thus it is that capital always makes the sac- 
rifices in profits before labor is ready to grant any con- 
cessions as to its rate of pay. In the language of the 
counting house, capital liquidates before labor. 

Capital and labor must work hand in hand, for one 
is absolutely necessary to the other and on the success 
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or failure of one depends the success or failure of the 
other. We cannot have prosperity of capital without 
prosperity of labor, and labor cannot be prosperous 
unless capital also prospers, for the producer is the 
ultimate consumer. 

It is right and necessary that labor should have its 
organization to promote its welfare and have a hand in 
deciding its working conditions and remuneration. But 
the present system of inelastic wage rates covering a 
period of years that blindly overlooks the ever-changing 
economic situation due to the business cycle is wrong 
and fair neither to capital nor labor. So is a system 
that is set for each district without any regard to local 
conditions at the mines or without consideration of the 
restriction of the product to certain definite coal markets 
which the quality of the coal or the railroad connections 
and competition of other fields imposes. 

I have said it is not fair to capital or to labor, and 
it is clear that it is harmful to the latter because during 
the periods of accumulation and distribution labor does 
not get its fair share of the profits that capital and 
labor working together create and therefore should 
enjoy in common and because during the third period, 
that of depression, organized labor resists wage reduc- 
tions, so that, despite the willingness of capital to meet 
price reductions in non-union fields, it cannot do so, and 
the mine worker consequently gets little work, though 
at high wages, and there is a deadlock with the buying 
public, which retards the return of the accumulation 
period—a direct loss to labor as well as to capital. 
Furthermore, friction is inevitable in making a new 
scale, for what will not mend must end. 

The unchanging wage scale is not fair to capital be- 
cause during the period of depression the operator is 
forced to close his mines or run them at a loss. \ 

The appended table will give an idea of a scale such as 
I have suggested. The selling price which is assumed to 
be normal for the 1918 wage scale is $2.40. All increases 
or decreases in price are taken as referring to this sales 
price. The wage concession is taken as 60 per cent of 
the price increase and the wage deduction 60 per cent of 
the price decrease. Thus the pick work price, which is 


‘76c. with the price at $2.40, will be $1.063 when the price 


rises to $4, and 58.9c. if the price falls to $1.50. 





PROPOSED SLIDING SCALE FOR COAL-MINE WORKERS 


—Mining, per Ton— 
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Machine Mining Rates 


Inside Day Wage————— Outside Day Wage. 
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How to Socket Wire Rope and Retain Its Full Strength 


Why Socketed Ends Fail—How to Make the Joint—Clean Wires 
with Gasoline, Hydrochloric Acid and Alkali—Use Pure Zinc Instead 
of Babbitt—All Instructions to Socketers Should Be in Writing 


By DONALD J. BAKER 
Charleston, W. Va. 


problem that has never received the attention 

around the mine that its importance warrants. 
At shaft operations and plants having steep gravity 
planes the hoisting ropes are continually subjected to 
strains and stresses. Not only should they be frequently 
inspected but every effort should be made to develop a 
thoroughly systematized procedure for socketing them 
when new or for resocketing them when through daily 
wear and tear the socketed end has become no longer 
fit to withstand hard service. 

Chief among the details to be borne in mind when 
placing an order for rope to be employed in a shaft or 
on a plane is that an adequate length should be pro- 
vided. If only the requisite lineal footage is placed in 
operation, it will become necessary later to splice in 
additional short lengths to replace sections of several 
feet in length which have been cut off at the socket. 
Such rope soon becomes unsafe to use by reason of its 
diminished strength. 

It is far better, and much more economical in the long 
run, to employ in the beginning a rope that is from 
25 to 50 ft. longer than actual initial requirements. 
Yet it is not uncommon to see the drums of hoisting 
engines entirely bare when the rope is paid out. 

Stresses sustained in heavy and continuous hoisting, 
while having their effects on all sections of the rope, are 
more noticeable in certain places than others. That 
portion of rope adjacent to the socket as well as that 
near or in contact with the shaft side of the sheave 
wheel when the cage is at rest at the bottom are sub- 
jected to more wear than is the rest of the cable. When 
the cage or skip comes to rest at the bottom of the shaft, 
the rope is continually vibrating. The extremity or 
point of this vibration ends at the sheave wheel and at 
the socket on the cage itself. 


| ee to socket wire rope most effectively is a 


CuT OFF SIX FEET OF ROPE Every S1x MoNTHS 


This is more wearing on the rope than the actual 
hoisting cycle. Not only is there a tendency on the part 
of the cable to stretch throughout its entire length at 

such times but shearing forces are exerted on the 
strands at the socket. It is considered wise, therefore, 
to cut off and scrap every six months or a year 6 ft. or 
so of the rope nearest to the socket. The section nearest 
the sheave wheel will then be lowered away from the 
point of undue stress, and consequently will not be 
subjected to any forces other than those exerted in a 
straight pull. It is always well to provide a drum that 
can carry the extra length of rope; otherwise in a few 
months it may be necessary to scrap the whole rope as 

too short for the service as a result of having become 
worn out at its lower extremity. 

Heretofore it has been a fairly general practice in 
socketing rope around coal mines to pull a 6-in. length 
of the strands through the socket, bend them backward 
on the socket exterior, and then fill the interior with 


babbitt metal. The bent strands are then wired around 
the outside of the socket, and the job is considered as 
perfect as such a joint can be made. 

In the first place, babbitt is not the most suitable 
metal for use as a filler; secondly, little care is exercised 
in the proper cleaning of the materials. These two fac- 
tors alone in many instances give to the finished job a 
strength of only 50 per cent of the rope’s capacity. 

Recent experiments in the art of properly socketing 
wire rope do not tend to substantiate the claims made 
for older practices more generally in use. Infinitely 
more care should be exercised in cleaning the individual 
strands that are finally to rest within the socket. Then, 
too, unalloyed zinc is considered as being a far better 
socketing material than babbitt. 

Two of the largest operators in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict for several years past have followed a plan for 
socketing wire rope which it would be difficult to im- 
prove upon. The proper socketing of such rope is con- 
sidered an operation of the utmost importance, for by it 
safety is promoted and valuable plant operation may be 
conserved at a time when it is most essential. The men 
in charge of socketing operations at too many plants are 
given merely verbal instructions as to how to proceed. 
This practice permits irregularities to creep into the 
work as a result of dimmed or hazy memories of the 
instructions actually received. The engineering depart- 
ments of the companies referred to, however, have 
prepared tracings of what are now recognized as the 
four necessary steps in the operation. Furthermore, 
instructions (blueprinted from tracings) are issued 
covering the way in which each step of the work should 
follow its predecessor in natural sequence. Both blue- 
prints are made on the same sheet, which is supplied to 


ength of > 


socket at C-D 


as J 





FOUR STAGES IN THE SOCKETING OF WIRE ROPE 


Three seizings are put on the rope. The socket is carefully 
cleansed of paint and grease and rounded out smoothly at #. The 
rope is then passed into the socket as indicated in Fig. 1. The 
end seizing is then’ removed; the wires are untwisted until they 
stand out like a broom, as in Fig.-2, and the hemp core is cut as 
far as the second seizing. The rope is then drawn back as in 
Fig. 3, and pure zinc at the proper temperature is poured in and 
the two remaining seizings are removed. 
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the men who have charge of the work. If the directions 
are followed to the lettery—and there is small chance for 
deviation under the system adopted—there is only a 
remote possibility of the lives of men being jeopardized 
or of operations being tied up as a result of the rope 
pulling out of the socket. 

The instructions here given are considered the most 
effective known today. Proceeding in accordance with 
them permits of the rope being used to a full 100 per 
cent of its capacity, instead of only 70 per cent, the 
figure that has long been accepted as safe where the 
strands are bent back on the socket and babbitt metal 
used as the filler. 

Full directions for socketing wire rope as issued by 
one of the above-mentioned companies are as follows: 
Before cutting, the rope should be securely seized at the 
end with yvs-in. black annealed wire tightly wrapped on 
in a single layer. Two additional seizings should be 
placed on the rope as indicated in Fig. 1 of the accom- 
panying illustration. The second seizing should com- 
mence at a distance from the rope end equal to the 
length of the socket itself (as CD, Fig. 1), plus } in., in 
order that the freed wires will finally project + in. 
through the socket and to the outside. 

The third seizing should be placed at approximately 
the same distance back of the second as the second is 
from the first. Care should be taken that these wrap- 
pings are absolutely tight and secure. It is extremely 
important that the main lay of the rope be prevented 
from untwisting, as otherwise the tension of the 
strands may not be equal to the strains upon them when 
the load is later applied. When all three seizings have 
been made, a hacksaw should be used for cutting the 
rope. 


GREASE, PAINT AND SHARP EDGES REMOVED 


Next, the internal surface of the socket should pe 
thoroughly cleansed, and all paint and grease removed. 
The small-end opening of the socket should be smoothly 
rounded out at H, as shown in Fig. 1. This will remove 
any sharp or jagged edges that may have been formed 
in the casting or forging. The rope should be passed 
through the socket as indicated in Fig. 1. 

Now remove the end seizing from the rope, permitting 
the other two wrappings to remain. Next untwist the 
wires in all the strands until they stand out, broom- 
shaped, as shown in Fig. 2. Cut out and remove the 
hemp cvre as far back as the first seizing now in place. 

Dip the free wires into gasoline and then cleanse them 
thoroughly of all oil and grease. Follow this operation 
by dipping the wires into a solution of commercial 
muriatic (hydrochloric) acid. This latter dipping must 
remove all scale and expose the bright metal surface 
of each individual wire. 

Next, dip the free wires into a solution of soda ash 
and hot water to thoroughly remove all traces of the 
acid. The strength of this solution should be that 
made by adding one ounce of soda ash to one quart of 
boiling water. 

Pull the rope back into its proper position in the 
socket until point B of the rope (Fig. 1) comes opposite 
D, as shown in Fig. 3. Be certain that both the socket 
and the end of the rope are perfectly dry before either 
is brought into contact with the molten zinc. If one 
or the other is wet, steam will be formed, the zinc 
caused to fly, and severe burns may result. 

Warm the exterior of the socket with a blow torch. 
See that the socket lines up with the axis of the rope, 
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and then pour the socket full of molten zinc. The metal 
should be heated slowly in order that it may melt with- 
out burning. It must not be too hot or it may anneal 
the ends of the wires. From 700 to 800 deg. F. should ~ 
be sufficient heat. To determine just when the metal 
has reached the most desirable temperature for pouring, 
the so-called “stick method’? may be employed with 
safety. 

A soft dry pine stick when dipped into the hot zine 
and quickly withdrawn must not have any of the metal 
adhering to it; neither should it show signs of being 
much burned or charred. If the zinc adheres to the 
stick, it is too cold for pouring. If the stick appears a 
pale brown, then the metal is too hot to obtain the best 
results. The exact temperature of the zinc is reached 
when the stick shows no signs of zinc adhesion or of 
being burned. 

Pour the molten metal slowly and evenly, allowing 
some of the zinc to flow entirely through the socket 
before plugging the bottom end. This insures the com- 
plete filling of the holder. If dross should form on the 
zinc in melting, be careful to let none enter the socket 
during the pouring process. After the zinc has fully 
solizified, carefully remove the remaining seizing wires. 
Great care should be exercised in doing this, that the 
wires of the hoisting rope be not cut or mutilated. 
Never use a hammer and chisel for cutting the binding 
wires. 

The efficacy of the process here detailed depends on 
absolute cleanliness. The free wires must be perfectly 
clean in a chemical sense. After dipping in the various 
solutions, the wires must not under any circumstances 
be touched by the hands. 

It has been found that the small amount of extra 
time consumed in socketing the rope in this manner, as 
against some of the older hit-and-miss methods, is of 
little importance. ‘‘Anything that is worth doing is 
worth doing well,” and this old adage is quite as 
appropriate in socketing wire rope as in anything else. 
It will be found that by following this method the life 
of the rope is increased, little danger of an accident is 
incurred, and greater weights may be suspended from 
a given size of rope and socket. Certainly these are 


‘factors of the greatest significance. 


Progress and Lost-Material Records Aid in 
Map Making and Inventory Keeping 


NE of the important duties of the engineering 

corps at a colliery is to keep the progress map of 
the mine up to date. Too often, however, this work is 
not done with the degree of promptitude and exactness 
it merits. In most cases the incompleteness is not the 
fault of men on the corps, for the data supplied to them 
are often vague and insufficient. Where the progress 
figures are collected by the members of the corps them- 
selves in weekly visits to:‘the mine accuracy is obtained, 
but the work is quite costly. 

On the other hand, if the corps visits the mine at in- 
tervals of one or two months, the men are not familiar 
with the territory to be covered, and time is lost meas- 
uring up the progress made in places where the work 
performed does not warrant any such careful survey. 
Furthermore they find rooms have caved, in places only 
partly and in other places so as to be entirely inaccess- 
ible. 

In the former case, though the place could be entered 
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for purposes of inspection, it is really not safe to do so. 
So in places partly or wholly caved an approximation has 
to be made as to the length of the room at its termina- 
tion. The pit boss in entering yardage in his notebook 
is interested in obtaining information which he alone 


_- requires, and he does not lay great stress on the progress 


map, believing that the engineering corps will, and 
should, take care of that. If appealed to for informa- 
tion covering a caved place of one or two months stand- 
ing, he resorts to his notebook for yardage and relies 
upon memory for more detailed information. 

A system of some kind, in which records are kept of 
progress and conditions underground, should be main- 
tained at every mine. The practice often has been urged 
but seldom has been followed. No doubt the importance 
of these records as well as of others will be recognized 
more fully hereafter, for with their aid the task of 
the engineering corps will be simplified. Referring to 
the reports, the corps will have a clear insight as to 
what it has to do when it gets underground. 

An excellent method of keeping records of the prog- 
ress and conditions in the various places is used at the 
Jean mine of the Bertha Coal Co., Dinsmore, Pa. In 
taking his notes on yardage, R. M. Johnson, the mine 
boss, spends a little more time than is customary and 
enters descriptive notes of general conditions in each 
place. An example covering one portion of this mine is 
shown in record form in the table herewith. For this 
purpose an ordinary journal, 10 x 16 in., ruled horizon- 
tally, is used. These ledger entries are carried across 
a double page, allowing ample space for complete notes. 
As the rooms in this mine are driven in one direction 
only, a double page is all that is required for records of 
rooms driven from any one butt roadway. The notes 
are brought up to date after yardages are taken in the 
places and are entered in ink, longhand. 


GUESSING How MucH CoAL HAS BEEN EXTRACTED 


The record shown is almost self-explanatory, but the 
purposes of the different subdivisions ought to be dis- 
cussed. Room No. 4 is a good representative of the 
kind of room which needs a record of this kind. After 
30 ft. of pillar was out the roof caved and the rest of 
the coal was lost. The engineer, entering the neck and 
seeing the cave, would be at a loss to assume how much 
was taken out and how much left. However, the room 
was not driven up the standard distance of 230 ft., yet 
no reason was recorded for stopping it. Had this been 
added, the story would have been more complete. 

The reason may be inferred from an entry under the 
heading “Remarks,” where it is stated that the place 
stood idle for two months. Probably this accounts for 
the room not having been driven through, though it 
would be well to mention any such reason. The rooms 
are widened out on one side only, so that the track lies 
close to one rib. The last phrase under the heading 
“Remarks” develops certain facts. Evidently the road- 
way in the room has been posted along the entire length 
of the track. After standing for two months the roof 
showed signs of weakening. It was then decided to 
repost the trackway to insure clear passage for cars. 

A so-called “half-and-half” system (half advance and 
half retreat) is followed in this mine, and therefore the 
pillar face in this room, which was being drawn on the 
“advance,” could not progress beyond the break line. 
Dangerous falls along the length of the room necessi- 
tated its abandonment. Most of this story is substan- 
tiated under these headings. For plotting on a map, 
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more information than ‘15 ft. rib lost’? would be neces- 
sary. It might be anywhere along some 200 ft. of pillar 
and in one or two places. 

In Coal Age issue of Nov. 25, 1921, an account is 
given dealing with the method of keeping records at an 
up-to-date mine in the Pittsburgh district, where re- 
ports are made out daily by the locomotive crews. At 
this same mine the cars are numbered and any work 
done on a particular car is charged against the car by 
number. At the Jean mine the locomotives are num- 
bered and each motor has its own stall in the locomotive 
barn. Motor repairs are done outside, it being a drift 
mine. The locomotive crews are required to fill out 
daily reports on an itemized sheet as below. 

The repairs on any one of the locomotives, including 
labor and parts, are charged up to it by number. Where 
more detailed reports are not deemed advisable, this 


MOTORMAN REPORT 





form will serve a double purpose. From it one may 
arrive at the locomotive cost per ton of coal mined and 
also the man-power required per ton of coal during any 
one year. 

Records of operations were unheard of a number of 
years ago. Yet by their means an appreciable cut may 
be made in the cost of operating, for they supply the 
necessary information for a comparative study of sec- 
tion with section, man with man, year with year, and 
finally determine the relative merits of different manu- 
factured products. 


RECORD OF PROGRESS AND MATERIALS IN SIXTH BUTT MAIN 


Face 
Advance Rib Recovery 
Room in Feet in Feet Remarks Record of Materials 
1 230 Rib all out Clean; no coal lost Material all out 
2 230 Rib all out Clean Material all out 
3 230 Rib all out Clean Material all out 
4 200 30 ft. rib out; rest * 
ost Material all out 
5 230 15 ft. rib lost; rest 
out Due to caving 15 ft rail; 1 tie lost: 
other material out 
6 230 Rib all out Clean Material all out. 
7 230 Rib all out Clean Material all out 
8 230 15 ft. rib lost; rest 
out Caved Material all out 
9 230 Rib all out Clean Material all out 
10 230 20 ft. rib lost; rest 
out Caved 30 ft. rail, 3 ties 
lost; other mate- 
rial out 
11 230 Rib all out Clean Material all out 
12 230 Rib all out Clean Material all out 
13 230 No rib Last room Material all out 
*Place caved in because of standing; stood 2 months before 


rib was started; reposted place all along roadway. 
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Ventilation as a Safety Factor in Mining* 
By C. LORIMER COLBURNt 


N OPERATOR has not done everything in his power 

to make his mine safe if he has neglected to install 

a positive system of ventilation, for it is not safe to 

depend on atmospheric conditions for supplying air to 
the mines. 

As a rule, large mines with extensive workings are 
equipped with modern ventilation systems. Some of 
these systems are efficient, while others, on account of 
being poorly designed, do not distribute air to all the 
working faces. Many mines, especially the smaller ones, 
depend upon natural air currents for their ventilation. 

The laws of some states require two exits from a 
mine. When two openings to the surface are provided a 
flow of air usually is set up. This current may be 
beneficial or detrimental, depending on atmospheric con- 
ditions. A change in the atmospheric pressure may 
start a draft in an opposite direction from that desired. 

Is it best to leave such an important contributor to 
mine safety as ventilation to the uncertainty of weather 
conditions,.or is it best to install a fan and always keep 
the movement of air through the property under con- 
trol? Without trying to answer this question let us 
review a disaster that recently occurred at the Satanic 
mine, near Morrison, Col. 


FIGHT MINE FIRE IN AN ALMOST VERTICAL SEAM 


The Satanic is a small coal mine which has been 
opened by a vertical shaft about 200 ft. deep. The coal 
seam stands almost upright, dipping to the east at an 
angle of 85 deg. The shaft was sunk in the country 
rock and drifts were driven to the coal seam on the 
100- and 200-foot levels. There are several openings to 
the surface where the coal seam has been worked out. 
A small fire started in this mine from spontaneous com- 
bustion; it originated in one of the worked-out portions 
of the mine. On Dec. 13, 1921, the superintendent, with 
several men, went underground to erect stoppings in 
order to seal the fire area and to isolate it from the rest 
of the mine. These men worked underground in the 
morning without discomfort. 


In the afternoon the wind changed and there was at — 


the same time an abnormal rise in temperature outdoors 
which changed the ventilation in the mine, driving the 
fumes from the fire area to the place where the men 
were at work. The fumes contained carbon monoxide, 
and all five men were overcome almost simultaneously. 
Two men from the surface went down to rescue these 
men. In the meantime the direction of .wind had 
changed and the men who went underground passed the 
body of one man who had been overcome. One of the 
men was looking for his son, who was one of the five 
that had succumbed. While they were underground the 
direction of the air current changed again. The father 
was overcome and lost his life and the second man 
barely managed to make his escape. 

The superintendent, four of his miners, and the father 
of one of them, lost their lives in this disaster. If this 
mine had been provided with fans and if the ventilation 
' had been under control, this disaster would not have 
occurred. Many of the small mines throughout the 
country are hazardous on account of lack of controlled 





*Excerpt from National Safety News. 


~Mining engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, and safety engineer, 
National Safety Council. z a 
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ventilation. Many of these mines have been working 
for years without inconvenience. Does the disaster at 
the Satanic teach us a lesson that all mines, whether ~ 
large or small, coal or metal, should have positive © 
ventilation, or is this just an exceptional case? 


Centrifugal-Pump Primer Handles Only Air 
And Not Water, Thus Saving Power 


OST mining men have had their experiences—and 

frequently they have been none too pleasant—with ~ 
air-bound centrifugal pumps. These machines must be 
filled with 
water in order 
to operate, 
and _~ conse- 
quently in 
most cases 
some means 
must be provided 
for priming. The 
exact shape that 
such means will take 
depends, of course, 
upon circumstances 
and local conditions. 
In many instances a 
priming pump of 
some sort is essen- 
tial. To meet the 
need for a machine 
for this purpose the 
pump shown in Fig. — 
1 has been placed on 
the market by. Bar- 
rett, Haentjens & 
Co., of Hazleton, Pa. 
It has no inlet valves. 
Air enters through 
openings in the 
sleeves (1). The pis- 
ton (2) overruns the © 
openings and dis- 
charges the air to 
the open through the 
leather-faced valves 
(3). Both of these 
valves slide over the 
piston rod, their mo- 
tion being controlled 
by the spring (4). 
The driving mechan- 
ism is enclosed, but 
ready access may be 
gained by removal 
of the cover (5). 
Drive is made 
through a short belt 
from a motor mount- 
ed on the bedplate. 
Water is prevented 
from entering the 
vacuum pump by 
means of a vacuum 
breaker _ installed 
about two feet above 
the top of the cen- 
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CROSS-SECTION OF 
PUMP PRIMER 

The priming pump is shown in 
the lower part of the illustration 
and the vacuum breaker is to be 
seen in the upper part. 
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SIDEELEVATION 


FIG. 2. 


FRONT—ELEVATION 


FRONT AND SIDE ELEVATIONS OF MOTOR-DRIVEN CENTRIFUGAL PUMP FITTED WITH PRIMER 


Several centrifugal pumps can be served by a single priming device but the priming pumps must be so arranged 
that they can be readily drained, lest the water they contain be drawn into the housing and 
cause the float to rise and open the air valve before the pumps are primed. 


trifugal pump. The priming pump thus handles air 
only and as a result consumes but little power. In 
operation, after the drain valves on the main pump are 
closed and the priming valves opened, the vacuum pump 
is started. This draws water through the suction pipe 
and pump casing and finally into the vacuum housing 
(6)—see accompanying cross-section. Here the float 
(7) begins to rise, carrying with it the check valve (8) 
and the air valve (9), both of which are attached to the 
float lever (10). Air accordingly enters the housing 
through the valve (9), reducing the vacuum and allow- 
ing the water to fall again. After a few fluctuations 
both water level and float remain steady, the quantity 
of air entering the housing being equal to the quantity 
handled by the pump and the vacuum maintained being 
equal to the difference in elevations of the water in the 
sump and in the vacuum breaker. The centrifugal 
pump is now primed and remains in this condition as 
long as the priming pump continues to run. 

When now the main pump is started and pressure 
builds up within it water flows over to the vacuum 
breaker, causing the float to ascend until valve (8) comes 
against its seat, checking this flow. Several centrifugal 
pumps may be served by one of these priming devices, 
but the priming pumps must be so arranged that they 
can be completely drained. If this is not done the water 
contained may be drawn into the housing, causing the 
float to rise and open the air valve before the pumps 
are primed. 

In general a priming or globe valve should be attached 
to the highest point of each stage of each pump. This 
statement is not strictly true, as certain types of pumps 
require priming of only one stage. The priming valves 
should be attached to the vacuum breaker as shown in 
the drawing. 


Broken Mine Timber Saved by Resawing 


URING 1921 the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 

Iron Co. saved 2,500,000 ft. of timber by sawing 
into lumber, etc., old mine props no longer safe or suit- 
able for mine support, due to breakage and decay. By 
salvaging this material the drain on the nation’s timber 
resources was lessened by just the amount sawed and 
put to use again. 

Years ago this material was burned at each colliery 
as so much waste, thus losing not only the material con- 
sumed but the labor of burning it. Today all but the 
much decayed and damaged props are saved for saw- 
ing into plank and wedges, and the remainder, partly 
suitable for fuel wood, is burned at the colliery incinera- 


tors. Even this would not be burned were a market at 
hand for firewood. Due to the proximity of the coal 
Mines no one seems to want to burn old mine timbers 
for fuel purposes. 

The company now has 22 old mine-timber sawmills in 
operation without which it would be necessary to pur- 
chase in the yellow-pine region of the South 2,500,000 
ft. of mine plank, in addition to the amount now neces- 
sary to purchase. Gradually as the forests of the South 
are cut over and depleted, the savings effected at these 
mills will become more pronounced. As it is believed 
that the exportable supply of Southern timbers will be 
gone in 15 years, old mine-timber sawmills serve to 
lengthen that supply to Northern consumers by the 
amount saved in that period, or 37,500,000 ft. by this 
company. Other anthracite companies having similar 
mills are effecting like economies. 


Eye Accidents Exceed Expectation 


EFORE compensation was paid, eye accidents were 

not thought sufficiently numerous to need serious 
consideration. It is now known that the losses of arms 
or of hands or of legs or of feet separately involve less 
aggregate compensation than loss of eyes. Unfortu- 
nately protecting the eye is less easy than might be 
thought. Goggles must be strong so as not to consti- 
tute in themselves an added hazard, and they, conse- 
quently, are not as easy to wear as spectacles or auto- 
mobilists’ goggles. The workman who wears them in 
the mines must exert himself, like all mine workers, 
and the perspiration of the worker makes the use of 
goggles annoying and is apt to cause soreness of the 
parts in contact with them. 

Death cases, of course, lead all others, but eye injuries 
have to be compensated by sums of money—much 
smaller, it is true, but still comparable in importance 
with injuries resulting in death. Thus in ten bituminous 
coal counties—Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Butler, 
Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Mercer, Washington and West- 
moreland—the compensation awarded to Jan. 1, 1922, 
from the time the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
Pennsylvania became effective Jan. 1, 1916, has been: 


LD) Gath Ccases mre ek eee che ete wee aes $9,818,441 
ISOSSHOUREY OS.275 eiewe tepshcjahepaestcun eer ere = Slee 1,318,582 
WiOSSm Olesen Sie. ieee ae eee ee eh acs ok 234,777 
MWOSS HOLE NAICS paces pe tbo cc peortt o cisicions:2 707,887 
TTOSSmO leet COM teed eee ea ust th tects ona alos 373,467 
TOSSROLB CS Seas teawes cat ae E Sts cis <don.5,.040 332,976 
Permanent total disability........... 159,886 
CIPAIN ALY = CASh DULY cot ore as Steca wy ta ee ~ 3,977,086 

AN CLAIM NOR, Ss atl! Bate gl = sO Ci ae $16,918,102 
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Bureau of Mines 


Reports and Investigations 





AN INVESTIGATION REGARDING the heat of distillation of 
coal is being conducted at the Pittsburgh (Pa.) experiment 
station of the Bureau of Mines. This investigation has for 
its object the determination of the amount of heat evolved 
or absorbed through chemical reaction during the process 
of destructive distillation of coal. Such informat on will be 
of value to the byproduct coking and gas industries in that 
it will give them a more accurate knowledge of the thermal 
requirements of their ovens and retorts. The problem is 
being attacked by distilling small amounts of coal in a bomb 
calorimeter, the necessary energy being supplied electrically 
and being accurately measured by electrical means. The 
heat effect of the standardized amount of electrical energy 
required to distill the coal is measured in the calorimeter 
and compared with the effect of the same amount of energy 
supplied to the products of distillation in the calorimeter 
during a parallel experiment. The difference between the 
two effects gives the reaction heat of the coal, positive or 
negative, as the case may be. 


WoRK ON THE DEVELOPMENT of new types of coal-sam- 
pling apparatus is being done at the Washington (D. C.) 
office of the Bureau of Mines, under the direction of O. P. 
Hood, chief mechanical engineer. The practicability of coal 
inspection on a large scale depends upon the development of 
sampling devices which can obtain a true representative 
sample with the least possible interference with transporta- 
tion methods. This means the development of apparatus 
somewhat comparable with apparatus used for loading and 
unloading coal. A machine has been developed which will 
drill a 6-in. hole vertically through coal carried in a car 
and abstract the cuttings. Complete detailed plans have 
been made for a single sampler adapted to take samples 
from truck loads at the Government Fuel Yard. General 
plans also have been developed for a multiple sampler 
adapted to take samples from open-top cars in a railroad 
train without distributing the train or unloading the coal. 
Only the reduced laboratory sample is to be taken from the 
sampler. 


INVESTIGATION BY THE U. S. BUREAU OF MINES of gas 
masks for use of train crews in railroad tunnels has been 
completed. Results of the tests will soon be published by 
the bureau in a technical paper entitled “Tests of Gas 
Masks and Respirators for Protection from Locomotive 
Smoke in Railroad Tunnels, with Analyses of Tunnel At- 
mospheres,” by A. C. Fieldner, 8. H. Katz and S. P. Kinney. 
A small mask was devised that fits conveniently into a coat 
pocket, and in actual service with locomotive engineers and 
firemen was found to last two to six months before dis- 
tasteful gas penetrated. 


To DETERMINE THE NATURE AND QUANTITY of poisonous 
gases produced when fires in a mine, in a closely confined 
space, were extinguished with carbon tetrachloride and with 
foamite fire extinguishers experiments were made by the 
Bureau of Mines at the request of the West Virginia De- 
partment of Mines. Carbon tetrachloride developed the 
poisonous gases phosgene and hydrogen chloride in danger- 
ous concentrations. No dangerous gases other than those 
coming from the fire itself were found with the foamite. 


AT THE PITTSBURGH EXPERIMENT STATION OF THE U. S. 
BUREAU OF MINES in connection with the investigation of 
coal-storage problems, coal has been exposed to excess air 
for three hours at 150 deg. The amount of oxidation prod- 
ucts formed and the amount of oxygen absorbed are taken 
as a measure of the tendency of the coal to ignite spon- 
taneously. The method has been tested on Newfield (Free- 
port) coal and Texas lignite with fairly consistent results. 
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Pacific Coast Coal Co. Excludes Union Men 
And Forms Its Own Bargaining Council 


T THE time the Pacific Coast Coal Co. severed relations 

with the United Mine Workers of America, and several 
times since, it announced that as soon as its working forces 
approached normal it would adopt a principle of collective 
bargaining, giving its employees a voice in the discussion 
of their industrial relationships. On Jan. 25 of this year 
the Pacific Coast Coal Co., after extensive investigation, 
presented its “plan of collective bargaining through which 
not only the fundamentals of employment such as wages, 
hours and working conditions, but the details of practically 
all matters in connection with employment and living con- 
ditions” will be “determined through mutual agreements 
between appointed representatives of the management and 
elected representatives of the men.” 

In their constitution it is expressly provided that “mem- 
bership in, or any activity in behalf of, the United Mine 
Workers of America, or membership in, or activity for, 
any other mine-labor organization will be a bar to employ- 
ment.” In explanation of this clause the company says 
that the union “by its actions with respect to the coal- 
mining industry in the State of Washington has demon- 
strated that the policy of its leaders is not that of collective 
bargaining but rather of dictation and that its purpose is 
to force compliance with its policies in total disregard of 
the welfare of both employers and employees, even to the 
point of forcing financial ruin upon the business of the 
employers and hardship, privation and even suffering upon 
its own members.” 

It also is provided that while alien employees are to 
receive the protection and privileges of the joint organiza- 
tion, they shall not be allowed to vote or hold office in the 
organization unless they have declared intention to become 
citizens. ‘ 

Under the plan mine councils are formed at each of the 
mines—Black Diamond, Newcastle, Franklin, Burnett and 
Issaquah. These will consist of elected representatives of the 
employees and appointed representatives of the manage- 
ment. There will be twice as many of the first as of the 
second, but, as the management representatives, at least 
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FIG. 1. CHART SHOWING COMPOSITION OF COUNCILS 


Employees and employers meet in separate mine councils and 
these in turn are represented in a general council, the operations 
of all being regulated by the established standard practices, which, 
however, may be changed by avpropriate action. 
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in a full house, will have two votes each, a balance will 
be struck between the delegates of the men and the com- 
pany. The votes will in every case be by written secret 
ballot. 

As will be seen in Fig. 1, the mines will not be equally 
represented but will be accorded a council having members 
proportionate to the number of men employed. Not more 
than one representative is to be elected for each one hundred 
employees, but no mine is to have less than two employee 
representatives. 

The men at each mine will not vote for representatives 
ecllectively but they will be divided up into groups, some- 
what strangely termed “zones.” Just what these zones 
are may be best comprehended by detailing those formed 

~ at the Black Diamond 
mine. Zone A consists 
ca of miners on the Little 
Seam; Zone B, miners 
on the Big Seam on 
the eighth and ninth 
levels; Zone C, miners 
on the Big Seam on 
the tenth and eleventh 
levels; Zone D, inside 
haulage men; Zone E, 
inside timber men; 
Zone F, all other in- 
side men; Zone G, out- 
side mechanical men, 
and Zone H, all other 
outside men. Each of 
the eight zones has 
one representative. 

A central council 
meets at Seattle once 
a month. It would be 
a large and expensive 
body if all the thirty- 
two employee repre- 
sentatives and all the 
sixteen company 
representatives were 
to be members of this 
central council. Con- 
sequently it is ar- 
ranged that there 
shall be only fourteen 
employee members 
and six management 
members, each em- 
ployee member shall 
be entitled to one vote 
and the management 
representatives, as in 
the mine councils, to an equal total number of votes equally 
distributed among them, all votes to be cast separately and 
all by secret ballot. 

The members of this central council will be elected by 
the mine councils. At meetings of the council the manage- 
ment may be represented by the manager of the mines, the 
vice-president and the president when they are required or 
desired to attend. Whether they are entitled to a vote 
is not stated. 

This central council shall be delegated full authority 
and responsibility in all matters having to do with employ- 
ment relations, including wages, hours, working rules, 
working conditions, safety, sanitation, housing, merchandise, 
store and hotel service, hospitals’ and physicians’ services, 
recreations and such other matters as the representatives 
of both sides come to feel have a relation to their work 
and their effectiveness as members of the plant. 

The mine councils are obliged to leave to the central 
council such matters as basic wage scales, hours or general 
working conditions or other matters of such breadth of 
scope as to be of general and equal importance to all the 
employees of all the mines operated by the company. 

All the expense of the monthly meetings of mine councils 
and the central council will be paid by the company. Those 
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FIG. 2. TRAVELS OF A 
GRIEVANCE 


The president has the right to veto 
decisions on grievances made by either 
mine or central council, but, if all the 
employee representatives in the latter 
council so desire, the matter must g 
to an outside arbitration board. 
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attending the central council meetings will receive actual 
transportation expense and $10 per day to cover the cost 
of their room, meals and wages lost. If the management 
calls special meetings the company will foot the bill, but 
if the employee representatives call them the employee 
councilmen will pay all their own expenses. A quorum 
consists of two-thirds of each class of representatives. 

The employee mine councilmen serve for one year only 
and cannot be elected for two consecutive years. When 
they are elected to fill vacancies in unexpired positions 
due to recall, resignation or other causes they must retire 
at the end of the time for which their predecessor was 
elected, with no hope of re-election for a period of twelve 
months. Representatives absenting themselves from council 
three times without satisfactory excuse to the committee 
chairman will be held to have resigned. An employee 
councilman may be recalled by a secret ballot of the men 
in his voting zone if the ballot shows that two-thirds of 
the voters desire his recall. 


How GRIEVANCES ARE FILED AND HANDLED 


The administration has full power to select, hire, assign 
and promote employees. When men are discharged or 
quit they may file a grievance, but not after they have 
drawn their pay unless they obtain permission from their 
superviser. Grievances between a mine employee and his 
superviser are taken to the mine committee chairman, who 
takes the matter up with the superviser next in authority 
over the superviser mentioned or with the mine superin- 
tendent. 

If this company official’s decision is unsatisfactory to the: 
committee chairman or to the complainant it goes to the 
mine council at its next regular session. Im case of a 
deadlock it goes to the central committee. If deadlocked 
there it may go to the president of the company. 

If the president does not like any decision of either 
mine or central council he can veto it. If, however, all 
the employee representatives in the central council do: 
not like his decision or disapprove of his veto then it may 
be appealed to outside arbitration, the employee repre- 
sentatives selecting one arbitrator, the management repre- 
sentatives one and these two a third. 

If an agreement as to the arbitrator be not reached 
within seven days either side may ask the Judge of the 
U. S. District Court, Western district of Washington, 
Northern division, to name the third arbitrator, who shall 
be accepted immediately by both sides. The decision of 
a majority of the board shall be final, and the decision 
shall form part of the standard pratices of the company. 
A mutual-service director has been appointed to act in an 
advisory capacity. He has no vote in the councils but he 
may speak when they meet and discuss matters informally 
with the employees and the management. 


WHILE ADMITTING THE SERIOUSNESS of the pollution of 
streams by coal mines of Pennsylvania, officials of the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries in a discussion of the pollution question 
before the House Appropriations Committee opposed drastic 
legislation which might injure the mining industry. It was 
said that some waters could absorb more acids than others 
and that while some pollution might be injurious to fish 
it might not be injurious to public health. It was said 
that the situation at Pittsburgh was complicated by wastes 
from abandoned mines and that further investigation was 
needed, it being a difficult situation to handle. Officials of 
the Fisheries Bureau said the country would not approve 
any attempted anti-pollution legislation which would inter- 
fere seriously with the operation of coal mines in western 
Pennsylvania. 


SEVENTY-TWO PER CENT of the mines and 91 per cent of 
the annual output of Illinois coal mines is handled by 
mechanical haulage, mostly electric locomotives, of which 
there are 1,424 in use at present in Illinois. Sixty-one and 
one-half per cent of the total annual output also is undercut 
by electric mining machines, of which there are at present 
2,750 operating in the mines of the state. 





Working Coal on Steep Pitches 


Slop: Driven on Full Dip—Room and Pillar System Used on the 
400-Ft. Level—Longwall Advancing, on the 600-Ft. Level—Gangway 
Driven in Soft Sandstone and Crosscut to Air-course in the Coal 


AVING had an extensive experi- 

ence, both as a miner and having 
charge of mines as superintendant and 
mine manager, working coal where the 
pitch of the seam ranged from 30 deg. 
to vertical, I read with deep interest 
the article of George Watkin Evans, 
Coal Age, Jan. 26, p. 157. 

My experience has covered a period 
of thirty years and was gained in the 
highly pitching seams of the Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite region and in the 
states of Washington, California and 
New Mexico, as well as the provinces 
of British Columbia and Alberta, in 
Canada. 

First, let me say that the idea of 
driving the main entries and air-courses 
in the footwall or hanging wall of the 
seam and working out the coal on a 
stepped longwall system is not new, it 
having been employed for many years 
in coal mines, both in this country and 
elsewhere. 


EXPERIENCE ON STEEP PITCHES IN 
CALIFORNIA MINES 


During the year 1900, I was in 
charge, as general inside mine fore- 
man, of a mine at Tesla, Cal. The 
dip of the seam varied from 50 to.65 
deg. The mine was opened by a slope 
driven on the full dip of the seam. A 
double-deck cage was used for hoisting 
and this operated on a track having a 
wider gage than the mine cars. 

The cars were inclosed in the cage 
and could not get away while being 
hoisted. At the surface, the cars were 
pushed off automatically. The entire 
equipment was a safe means of hand- 
ling coal in steeply pitching seams and 
there were few delays from wrecks 
occurring in the slope. 

From the 400-ft. level to the outcrop 
of the seam, the coal was worked bv 
the room-and-pillar system, combined 
with chutes and pillars, both the rooms 
and the chutes being driven up on the 
full pitch of the seam. Another sys- 
tem sometimes employed was to drive 
the chutes and rooms across the pitch, 
at a suitable angle to run the coal to 
the entry below. 

The angle system is very good where 
the eoal is reasonably hard, so that 
the hanging rib will not fall away and 
cause the roof to cave, which would 
mean much expense and labor in 
timbering. I used that system with 
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great success at the Wilkeson Coal & 
Coke Co.’s mine, at Wilkeson, Wash., 
where I was employed. 

In the No.-3 mine at that place, the 
coal pitched at an angle of 75 to 80 
deg. The accompanying figure shows 
the stepped longwall advancing system 
installed on the 600-ft. level, in that 
mine. I believe this is practically the 
same method of mining described by 
Mr. Evans, in the article to which I 
have referred, the only difference being 
the system at Tesla was longwall ad- 
vancing, while that described by Mr. 
Evans was on the retreating plan. 

The system is described briefly as 
follows: From the main entries, chutes 
were driven up in the coal on 40-ft. 
centers and partitioned off to provide 
a good manway on one side. A counter 
airway, or air-course, was also driven 
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in the seam, about 40 ft. above the 
main entry. 

Starting from the air-course, the coal 
was worked out on the longwall-advanc- 
ing, stepped system, as shown in the 
figure. The places were double-shifted. 
The coal was of such a nature as to 
require no blasting, mining readily with 
the pick. At times, it was necessary 
to post and lag the face to prevent the 
coal from running freely. 

Cribs or cogs were built in rows, 
40 ft. apart on the pitch and 10 ft. 
apart on the strike of the seam. A 
series of sheet-iron chutes were carried 
up between these cribs, for the purpose 
of conducting the coal down to the 
chutes leading to the main entry, where 
it was loaded into the cars. 








The chutes served two purposes; they 
allowed the coal to run slowly down 
to the entry, thus reducing the break- 
age of the coal; and they also afforded 
an opportunity for the Japs to pick 
out the refuse and other impurities 
as the coal descends to the entry. 


GANGWAY DRIVEN IN THE SANDSTONE 


Owing to the heaving nature of the 
footwall, it was found expensive to 


maintain the haulage road in good con- ~ 


dition for hauling the coal. As has 
been suggested by Mr. Evans, this 
difficulty was overcome by driving an- 
other gangway in the soft sandstone 
hanging wall, parallel to the old gang- 
way driven in the coal. These two 
gangways were driven on 40-ft. centers 
and, at intervals of 400 or 500 ft., were 
connected by crosscuts. 

As each new crosscut was driven, 
that section of entry, in the coal, was 
robbed and abandoned, saving all the 
timbers possible and using them again. 
The entry driven in the sandstone re- 
quired very little timbering. Also, the 
stone was so soft that augers were used 
for drilling the holes and the cost of 
driving was much reduced. 

In the later development of the work 
chutes were driven on an angle of 30 
deg., from the sandstone gangway 
through to the seam where the counter 
entry, or air-course, was carried. This 
change proved a great saving in ex- 
pense and was very successful. 

J. W. POWELL. 
Raleigh Wyoming Coal Co. 
Edwight, W. Va. 


Seal Off or Ventilate, Which? 


Does removing or confining an existing 
danger afford the greater degree of 
safety—Purpose of sealing off—Effect 
in the mine—Reasons why sealing off 
may not prove effective. 


ENTION has been made in Coal 

Age, not long since, of the dis- 
cussions that took place at a meeting 
of the Coal Mining Institute of Amer- 
ica, last December, regarding the re- 
lative safety of sealing off abandoned 
places in mines, or attempting to ven- 
tilate them. 

The subiect was presented by E. S. 
Moore, and the discussion that followed 
seemed to revolve around the question 
as to whether a greater degree of 
safety could be affected by sealing off 
places that had been worked out and 
abandoned, or ventilating them. 

To my mind, the situation is fairly 
expressed by the general statement 
that a greater degree of safety is pro- 
vided by the removal of an existing 
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danger, or adopting means for its pre- 
vention; rather than by attempting to 
confine such danger within limits. 

First, it will be generally admitted 
that a ventilating current properly con- 
ducted can be made very effective in 
the removal of accumulations of gas 
from particular sections of the mine, 
unless extensive falls of roof form an 
impassable barrier to the passage of 
the air current. 


DRILLHOLES SUNK FROM THE SURFACE 
TO REMOVE GAS 


This condition will frequently occur 
and must be anticipated in considering 
the question of removing gas, from 
worked-out sections of a mine, through 
the process of ventilation. When that 
happens recourse must be had to drill- 
ing holes from the surface, in order to 
remove the gas. One of the objects of 
sealing off abandoned places is to avoid 
this expense, particularly in deep mines. 

The most that can be expected to be 
accomplished through the ventilation of 
void places in a mine, is the removal 
of the gases accumulated therein and 
the reduction of the temperature of 
the air in the place. This cooling has 
but a slight effect to decrease the 
liability to spontaneous combustion in 
the mass of fallen material mixed with 
fine coal and slack, which is the general 
condition following the drawing of 
pillars in the abandonment of a place. 

As is well known, the conditions 
following the drawing back of pillars, 
in a mine, are ideal for the creation 
of gob fires, and the production of 
dangerous gases, thereby. In view of 
these conditions, ventilation can hardly 
be said to be sufficiently effective in 
producing - the greatest degree of 
safety in every case. 


WHEN SEALING Orr Is Not EFFECTIVE 


With regard to sealing off places that 
are abandoned, the work to be effec- 
tive must be done in such a manner as 
to make it impossible, under any con- 
ditions, either for the mine air to 
penetrate the inclosed space, or for the 
imprisoned gases to escape into the 
live workings. 

Following are a few of the reasons 

why sealing off may not be effective: 
1. The sealed area will be filled with 
atmospheric air, under the temperature 
and pressure of the mine, when the 
seals are first built. In time, the 
temperature within the inclosure gradu- 
ally rises, tending to a more rapid 
generation of gases behind the seals. 
At the same time, there is an increased 
pressure within, which tends to drive 
out the accumulated gases, through any 
cracks or crevices that may exist in 
the seals or in the strata. 
- 2. The seals erected are necessarily 
close to the caved portion and, unless 
there is a sufficient coal pillar sur- 
rounding the place, it will be difficult 
to make the seals air-tight. Owing to 
the broken condition of the strata over- 
lying large abandoned areas, there are 
prone to be cracks and crevices through 
which the gases within can escape into 
the live workings. 
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3. Allowing that the stoppings are 
well built, making the place practically 
air-tight on completion of the work, 
there is no guarantee that it will con- 
tinue to be so under the increased pres- 
sure of the overburden due to the ex- 
tension of the workings. 

4. In the lapse of time, there is no 
doubt that the oxygen content of the 
inclosed air will be reduced greatly. 
The resulting mixture of gases, though 
not explosive, quickly become explosive 
on the admission of fresh air to the 
place. A heavy fall of roof occurring 
within, the area would project this 
dangerous accumulation of gas into the 
mine air in the workings. 


AvorIp CONDITIONS THAT MAKE 
. WASTE PLACES DANGEROUS 


Personally, I am not an advocate of 
sealing off abandoned areas in a mine. 
It is dangerous to imprison any de- 
structive force in a mine. By so doing, 
we establish intimate relations with a 
known and active enemy. There is no 
more elusive force or more difficult 
condition to control than that arising 
from the presence of gas in a mine. 

It is, of course, wrong to criticise a 
plan severely without suggesting a 
remedy. In the present instance, im- 
provement may be effected by. reducing, 
as far as possible, all conditions that 
make waste places in a mine danger- 
ous. Avoid leaving coal stumps when 
drawing back the pillars. Draw all 
timber and induce a fall of roof, so as 
to maintain as small a standing area 
as possible. It is true there must be 
some waste coal that cannot be re- 
covered in the work of robbing. 

The throwing of fine coal or slack 
into the gob when driving a place, how- 
ever, can be prevented. All solid work- 
ing places should be thoroughly cleaned 
of waste coal, which should be loaded 
eut of the mine. Uniform pillars of 
sufficient size to prevent undue crush- 
ing should always be maintained in 
the first working, which will go a long 
way to avoid trouble in drawing back 
the pillars. I. C. PARFITT. 

Maple Ridge, Pa. 


ANOTHER LETTER 


INDLY permit me to express my 

views on the question of sealing 
off abandoned workings of a mine, 
which was recently discussed by mem- 
bers of the Coal Mining Institute of 
America, as reported in Coal Age, Nov. 
3, p. 734. 
-This is a question on which I have 
expended much thought. My experi- 
ence in handling such a situation, in 
the mine, compels me to say that I 
would not seal off any section or 
abandoned area. It is no theory of 
mine, but based on actual facts in my 
own experience. 


Gas ACCUMULATES IN SEALED AREA 


There comes to my mind, now an 
instance that I will mention briefly. 
The main headings, in our mine, had 
been driven approximately three miles. 
As is commonly the case, the coal had 
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been worked out from a_ considerable 
section lying between the shaft and 
the present live workings. In this case, 
the main intake and main return air- 
ways paralleled the main haulage road, 
which was also a return airway. 

The arrangement was such that it 
was thought impracticable to force the 
return air through the old workings; 
and, as a result, these old works had 
become filled with blackdamp. To 
prevent these gases from contaminating 
the mine air, it was deemed best to 
seal off the old abandoned works and 
that had been done. 

On a certain occasion, later, it be- 
came necessary to shut down the fan 
for extensive repairs. The result was 
that the gas flowed out from the old 
workings, through every crack and 
crevice, and the live workings were 
practically filled with these gases. So 
bad was the condition that, for a long 
time afterwards, the men were unable 
to work in their places. 

After careful consideration, it was 
decided to change the entire plan and 
make the main haulage road the intake 
airway, so that it would be possible to 
course the air through the abandoned 
areas. This plan worked successfully 
and brought the desired relief, by driv- 
ing out the gases that accumulated in 
the old workings and keepings them 
free and clear. 


VENTILATE ALL WASTE AREAS WITH A 
SEPARATE AIR SPLIT 


As a result of this experience, I 
would ventilate all abandonea workings 
with a separate split of air, wherever 
this is possible or practicable. Under 
no consideration, would I permit men 
to enter an abandoned section with a 
naked light. It’is never safe for a 


‘man to enter such a place alone; but 


two men should accompany each other 
and carry safety lamps only. 

In conclusion, allow me to say I 
would never permit a fireboss to make 
an examination of an abandoned area, 
or an extensive fall, without being 
accompanied by another competent man, 

On more than one occasion, I have 
known of firebosses being trapped by 
slides of rock on falls, or overcome 
with gas when examining an abandoned 
place. On every such occasion, a second 
man would be able to rescue his fellow, 
or give the alarm. 

To make abandoned areas safe, these 
should be periodically examined and 
kept free from accumulated gases. I 
have found it practically impossible to 
completely seal an abandoned section, 
or heading, and insure its remaining 
air-tight. FRED W. SAKON. 

Johnstown, Pa. 





Stopping the Fan on Idle Days 
Gases accumulate when fan is stopped 
—Effect of natural ventilation—Fan 
run at half-speed to reduce expense. 
TTENTION has been drawn by 4 
Tennessee mine foreman, in the 
letter, Coal Age, Feb. 2, p. 210, to the 
question of shutting down a mine fan 
on idle days. 
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The writer has expressed my views 
exactly when he says, “A ventilating 
fan should be run continuously, day 
and night.” Even allowing that the 
mine is not generating gas and per- 
missible powder is used to reduce the 
danger of blasting in a dusty mine, I 
would not favor stopping the fan, 
except for the purpose of making 
necessary repairs and then only for as 
short a time as is required for that 
purpose. 

On entering a mine Monday imorn- 
ing, after the fan has been stopped the 
previous day when the mine was idle, 
I have always been able to detect the 
odor common to abandoned areas where 
there is little or no ventilation. A 
considerable time must then elapse 
before the air in that mine is fit for 
men to breathe. 


EFFECT OF NATURAL VENTILATION 
WHEN FAN Is IDLE 


Not only is there danger of gases 
accumulating in void places and render- 
ing the workings unsafe, but it may 
happen that the entire system of cir- 
culation is deranged, by reason of the 
natural ventilation being opposed to 
that produced by the fan when in 
operation. In such a case, dangerous 
gases may be driven out from the old 
workings and the danger greatly ag- 
gravated. 

There is only one condition where I 
would consent to the stopping of the 
fan in a mine, during an idle time. If 
I knew that the natural ventilation in 
the mine conformed with the circulation 
produced by the fan and was sufficient 
to maintain at least half the usual 
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circulation and keep the places free 
from gas, I might then consent to 
stopping the fan during an idle time, 
particularly if the cost of keeping it 
running was high. 

One mine in this region has a natural 
air volume equal to one-half of the 
forced ventilation. In that mine, the 
fan is shut down on all holidays, idle 
days and Sundays, which I consider 
safe practice in that instance. 


SPEED OF FAN REDUCED TO 
SAVE EXPENSE 


Before closing, allow me to suggest 
that where the cost of running the fan 
at the normal rate of speed is high 
the expense can be considerably lessened 
by reducing the speed of the fan when 
the mine is idle. It will often happen 
that operating the fan at half-speed 
during an idle time, will keep the mine 
free from accumulations of gas. This 
will generally be true in a mine where 
the air is kept flowing in the same 
direction, though at a less velocity. 

If the fan is run by steam the engine 
will need to be throttled down to the 
required speed. But if the fan is elec- 
trically driven it will be necessary to 
either employ a second motor of less 
horsepower, or provide pulleys of dif- 
ferent size that will afford the required 
reduction of speed in the fan. 

Such an arrangement will have the 
advantage that, in case of accident to 
the larger motor, the smaller one can 
be brought into commission and the fan 
be operated at half-speed while the 
necessary ‘repairs are made on the 
other motor. FOREMAN. 

Johnstown, Pa. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Blasting Machine-Mined Coal 


Coal Mined with Machines in Dip Workings—Water 
Collects in the Place and Fills the Undercut—Is a Shot 
Fired in This Coal the Same asa Shot on the Solid ? 


WE. HAVE been much interested 
in the discussion, in recent issues 
of Coal Age, regarding the shooting of 
coal off the solid. Naturally, this has 
raised some question as to what is a 
solid shot. From some statements that 
have been made by writers, it would 
appear that a shot that has been mined 
may yet be a solid shot, in effect. 

In our mines the coal is mined with 
machines. One section of the mine is 
running to the dip and makes consider- 
able water. The coal dips, say 8 per 
cent, at the faces of the rooms in this 
section. 

In one instance, it so happened a 
place that had been cut with a machine 
was left standing for a time. Later, 
when the shotfirer entered the place to 


fire the shot prepared by the miner he 
found the cut full of water. The ques- 
tion was asked, “Is not such a shot 
a shot on the solid since the water has 
taken the place of the coal in the under- 
cut, which it has filled completely?” 

The question has aroused some dif- 
ference of opinion, here, and the judg- 
ment of Coal Age and its readers is 
asked. Some have claimed that the 
shotfirer who would fire such a shot 
would be guilty of shooting the coal on 
the solid, which is contrary to the state 
mining law, in Colorado. It was said 
he should refuse to fire such a shot, 
until the water had been drained from 
the undercut. 

In support of the claim that this is a 
solid shot, it is stated that water is 
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incompressible, and, when filling the 

space occupied by the coal, offers.a like 

resistance to the coal. From this view- 

point, the claim of a “solid shot” seems. 

reasonable. SUPERINTENDENT. 
Berwind, Colo. 





Assuming that this coal has been 
mined to a depth of, say 6 feet, by a 
machine, and the undercut or mining 
later filled with water that drained into 
it, the coal going to the dip, a shot. 
fired in the coal would not be a shot on 
the solid, provided the depth of the 
hole was less than the undercut and the 
drillhole inclined slightly downward. 

It is true that water is incompressi- 
ble and if the water was to be confined 
in the space previously occupied by the 
coal, its presence under the coal would 
have the same effect as if the cut has. 
not been made. The shot would then 
be a shot on the solid. 

This, however, is not the case. The 
pressure exerted by the water on the 
coal is nil, unless the free surface of 
the water stands at a higher level than 
the top of the cutting. In that case, the 
water would exert an upward pressure 
on the coal in the cut, corresponding to 
the head, which would be slight at the 
best. 

Aside from the question of this being 
a solid shot, most men would prefer to 
drain the water from the undercut, be- 
fore firing the shot, for the reason that 
the coal would make better loading 
when the place is comparatively dry. 
There is no fear, however, that the 
firing of such a shot, before draining 
the water from the undercut, would 
be a violation of the law against solid 
shooting. 


Question for Firebosses 


Roof-fall in a place releases gas, after 
fireboss has made his rounds—Miner 
is burned — Fireboss’s marks effaced 
by the fall— How can the fireboss 
prove he examined the place, as 
required by law? 


S a fireboss I would like the privi- 
lege of asking one question that 
has perplexed me. It is as follows: 
In a mine worked with open lights, as- 
sume that the fireboss has made his cus- 
tomary morning examination and re- 
ported his section safe for work. A 
little later and before the men enter 
for work, a fall of roof occurs at the 
face of one of the places examined. 
Now, let us assume that the mark re- 
quired by law to be placed on the face 
of the coal, by the fireboss, is chipped 
and lost by reason of the fall. We will 
also assume that the mine is generating 
gas which comes from the roof. As a 
result of the fall a considerable body 
of gas is released, in the roof, and has 
accumulated at the face of this room 
when the miner enters his place for 
work. Naturally, the man assumes all 
is safe and starts to look for the mark 
made by the fireboss, to assure himself 
on that point. His open light ignites 
the gas and he is severely burned. 
Under these conditions, I want to ask, 
How is the fireboss to prove that he 
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visited and examined the place and left 

his mark on the face of the coal, as the 

law requires? JOSEPH DRYNA. 
Halvetia, Pa. 





This is a good question for our fire- 
bosses to consider and we hope to re- 
ceive practical answers. It represents 
a condition that may occur at any time 
and, possibly, place the fireboss in an 
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embarrassing position if he is accused 
of not having made his examination 
of the place that morning, because of 
the absence of any mark on the coal face 
as evidence of his presence in the place, 
which is required by law. We submit 
the question to firebosses, foremen and 
superintendents, asking for their opin- 
ions as to the fireboss being exonerated 
from all blame in such a case. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Alabama Firebosses’ Examination, 
Birmingham, Jan. 25-28, 1922 


(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION—What care and attention 
should the safety lamp receive in the 
lamproom and how should the lamps be 
inspected before they are passed over 
to the workmen for use? 

ANSWER—AIl lamps received from 
the men as they come out of the mine 
should be carefully inspected, cleaned, 
trimmed and filled by a competent man 
in charge of the lamproom. Before the 
lamps are again given to the workmen, 
at the beginning of a shift, each lamp 
should be lighted, carefully assembled 
and inspected thoroughly to detect any 
flaw or weakness in the lamp. A good 
plan is to give each man the same lamp, 
from day to day, and hold him responsi- 
ble for its condition. To do this, each 
lamp must be numbered and the miner 
be given a check with a corresponding 
number when he returns the lamp. 
This check should be delivered to the 
lampman, in exchange for the lamp, at 
the beginning of each shift. 

QUESTION—How would you proceed 
to remove a body of gas from a series 
of breasts pitching 30 deg., the gas hav- 
ing accumulated during a stoppage of 
the fan? 

ANSWER—Assuming that the men 
are all out of the mine, the fireboss, 
with one or two competent and reliable 
ass‘stants, should proceed to the intake 
end of the breasts in question. The 
work of removing the gas is started by 
erecting a brattice at the mouth of the 
first room, at the intake end, to deflect 
the air into that room. The brattice is 
extended gradually up the pitch, tests 
being made with a safety lamp to as- 
certain the progress of the work. All 
of the gas must be removed from the 
first breast, before conducting the air 
through the crosscut into the adjoining 
breast to remove gas from that place. 
It may be necessary to extend a line of 
brattice from the crosscut; up the pitch, 
to cause the current to sweep the face 
of this second breast. In like manner, 
the gas is driven from each successive 
breast, until the entire series is free 
from gas. In performing this work, it 


may be necessary to increase the venti- 
lating current in that section of the 
mine. 


QUESTION—What dangers may arise 
from the improper care and handling 
of safety lamps by workmen? 

ANSWER—A safety lamp is never 
safe if improperly handled or not given 
the care needed to keep it clean and the 
flame properly adjusted. Failure, in 
this regard, may cause the lamp to pass 
its flame through the gauze and ignite 
the gas-charged air outside of the lamp 
and cause an explosion. A safety lamp 
must be held erect and not tilted so 
that the flame impinges against the 
gauze. The lamp must not be exposed 
to a sudden rush of air or allowed to 
fall. In a strong air current, it must 
be shielded to protect it from the full 
force of the air. In carrying the lamp, 
it must never be swung. 


QUESTION—If a serious gas explosion 
should occur mm a mine where a large 
volume of air is being produced by a 
fan, what would be the possible cause 
of such an explosion? 


ANSWER—It is possible for the air 
current to become charged with a 
dangerous percentage of gas, by reason 
of a sudden outflow of gas into the 
mine should a large feeder be struck in 
a working place, or opened by a fall of 
roof on an entry or in a room. Ina 
mine containing a large abandoned area 
that is not properly ventilated, a heavy 
fall of roof may drive out a dangerous 
volume of gas into the live workings. 
This gas being ignited on the open 
lights of the miners would cause an ex- 
plosion. Again, in a dry and dusty 
mine where dust has been allowed to 
accumulate at the working faces, a 
windy or blown-out shot may throw 
sufficient dust into the air to render it 
explosive when ignited by the flame of 
the shot. 

QUESTION—How would you ascertain 
the quantity of air circulating through 
a mine? 

ANSWER—Choose a point in the in- 
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take airway where the cross-section is 
uniform and the passageway straight. 
Then, having measured the sectional 
area of the entry at this point, take a 
reading of one or two minutes with the 
anemometer, holding the instrument at 
right angles to the current and at arm’s 
length, moving it about in the passage- 
way so as to obtain a fair average 
reading over the entire cross-section. 
The reading of the instrument divided 
by the number of minutes it is exposed 
to the current will give the velocity of 
the air, in feet per minute, approxi- 
mately. Finally, multiply this velocity 
by the sectional area of the airway, in 
square feet, and the product will be the 
volume of air in circulation, in cubic 
feet per minute. 

QUESTION—Jn an airway 8 ft. wide 
and 6 ft. high, the air has a velocity of 
420 ft. per minute; what is the volume 
of air passing per minute? 

ANSWER—The sectional area of this 
airway is 6 xX 8 = 48 sq.ft. Assum- 
ing the given velocity is an average for 
the entire cross-section, the volume of 
air passing is 48 x 420 equals 20,160 
cu.ft. per min. 

QUESTION—Suppose, before making 
your regular examination of a mine, 
you discovered that a door had been ac- 
cidentally left oper, thus destroying the 
ventilation of the mine, say how you 
would proceed to make your examina- 
tion? 

ANSWER—In answering this question, 
we will assume that no one is in the 
mine other than the fireboss making the 
examination. In that case, the only 
danger that would arise from closing 
the door is the possible existence of a 
burning feeder or fire that would ignite 
the gas driven out of the workings 
when the door is closed. This is a 
matter which the fireboss must judge 
before closing the door. If there is any 
danger that fire exists in the workings, 
with which the gas will come in con- 
tact, the only thing to do, in that case, 
would be to close the door very gradu- 
ally, so as to afford-opportunity for the 
dilution of the gas by the air, below the 
explosive point. If men are working in 
the mine, they must be withdrawn be- 
fore closing the door. 

Before the fireboss can proceed with 
his examination, it will be necessary to 
establish a sufficient circulation through 
the mine to clear the places of gas. The 
examination must begin at the intake 
end and follow the air current proceed- 
ing only as fast as the places are found 
clear. 


QUESTION—Why does firedamp ex- 
plode in the safety lamp without pro- 
ducing an explosion of the gas with 
which the lamp is surrounded? 

ANSWER—Light explosions may take 
place within the lamp chimney, caused 
by the entrance of fresh air into the 
combustion chamber when that is al- 
ready filled with sharp gas, or a mix- 
ture above the explosive point. These 
explosions take the form of small bal- 
loons of gas and are not of sufficient 
force, generally, to blow the flame 
through the mesh of the gauze and 
ignite the gas-charged air surrounding 
the lamp. 
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The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 











bear out the conclusion reached in earlier months to the effect 

that business is gradually working its way back toward normal. 
This movement is not always evenly distributed among the different 
industries, but, having regard to those fundamental industries which 
constitute the backbone of American business, there is a very marked 
improvement over the conditions recorded a few months ago. 

“The most fundamental change that has occurred in recent weeks,” 
the department report states, “is the improvement in the prices of 
agricultural products. With the exception of tobacco, every agricul- 
tural product for which prices are given in the Survey of Current 
Business made a substantial increase in February over the preceding 
month. Compared with December, the improvement is more marked. 

“In considering cotton production figures for February it must 
always be borne in mind that this month contains 10 per cent less 
working days than either January or March, thus the consumption 
of cotton by textile mills was only 473,073 bales in February, against 
526,552 bales in January. This is a reduction of approximately 10 per 
cent, indicating that the average daily rate of consumption was the 
same in each month. Compared with a year ago there is an increase 
of 20 per cent and this occurred in spite of the present wugesOreed 
labor troubles in the New England mills. 

“The final ginning report of the Bureau of the Census gives the 1921 
cotton crop as 7,976,665 running bales, compared with 13,270,970 bales 
in 1920 and 11,325,532 in 1919. Stocks of cotton in mills and ware- 
houses showed a seasonal decline, with the total about 1,000,000 bales 
less than a year ago. 

“Pig-iron production in February amounted to 1,630,000 tons, com- 
pared to 1,639,000 tons the month before and 1,937,000 tons in February 
last year. The February daily average output was 58,214 tons, com- 
pared to 53,063 tons in January, and was the highest fate average 
production since February a year ago. 

“Steel-ingot production passed the 2,000,000-ton mark for the first 
time in twelve months. The February output was 2,069,000 tons in 28 
days, against only 1,892,000 ‘tons in the 31 days of January. The 
unfilled orders of the U. S. Steel Corporation showed a further decline 
of 101,000 tons, giving a total at the end of February of 4,141,000 tons. 

“Building contracts awarded in the 27 Northeastern States during 
February were valued at $177,365,000, an increase of $11,000,000 over 
January, in spite of the shorter month. Residential building remained 
about the same for the two months but there was a noteworthy increase 
in business buildings, which totaled $39,180,000 in February, compared 
with $23,696,000 in January. 

‘All figures available show an improvement in unemployment condi- 
tions, with a marked increase in weekly earnings, indicating that mills 
are running more hours per week. 

“All wholesale price-index numbers increased slightly in February. 
The Department of Labor index shows a rise of 10 points in farm 
products, with a smaller rise in the food group. Other groups, with 
the exception of ‘miscellaneous,’ either remained stationary or regis- 
tered a slight decline. The index of all commodities rose three points. 
The retail food-price index remained stationary at 142, compared to 100 
as the 1913 average. 


P ives out received up to March 20 by the Department of Commerce 





Car Loadings Gain 25,873 in Week 

Loading of revenue freight totaled 
829,128 cars during the week ended 
on March 11, compared with 803,255 
cars ‘the previous week, or an in- 
crease of 25,878, according to the 
American Railway Association. This 
was the largest loading for any one 
week since Nov. 5 last, but was only 
594 cars below that week. The total 
for the week exceeded by 128,688 
cars the total for the corresponding 
week in 1921 and by 9,799 the total 
for the corresponding week in 1920. 
Coal loadings continued to increase, 
the total for the week being 204,568 
cars, a gain of 7,929 compared with 
the week before and 68,649 more 
than were loaded during the cor- 
responding week last year. it also 
excelled the corresponding week in 
1920 by 19,760 cars. 


Employment Situation Improves 


Improvement in the employment 
situation, based on reports from 
widely separated states, is announced 
by Colonel Arthur Woods, chairman 
of the emergency committee of the 
President’s conference on unemploy- 
ment. 


Auto Plants Speed Up 


The Ford Motor Co. announced 
last week an increase of 20 per cent 
in its force, effective at once. Ex- 
service men and women will be given 
the preference in all cases wherever 
possible. Henry Ford says his trac- 
tor plant will open April 1, making 
400 tractors a day and doubling 
present production. A large force 
will be added to the present tractor 
plant roll of 10,000 men. 

An increase in working schedule 
of from three to fifty hours in vari- 
ous departments each week has been 
put into effect by the Autocar Co. 
at its main factory at Ardmore, Pa., 
because of a heavier run of orders. 
More than 2,000 employees will bene- 
fit. David Ludlum, president of the 
company, says business so far this 
year has increased 25 per cent. 


Youngstown Steel Mills Busy 


Schedules of steel mill operations 
for last week, as announced by mill 
offices in the Youngstown district, 
showed a decided increase, with op- 
eration at about 65 per cent of 
capacity, much the highest point 
reached in more than a year. Orders 
were received at Farrell, Pa., for re- 
opening eight open-hearth furnaces 
there of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
which had been idle for a year. 

Pig iron production records were 
broken at the No. 2 furnace of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., New Castle, Pa., 
on March 8. In twenty-four hours 
the furnace produced 719 tons of 
fron. The previous record, held at 
the Youngstown furnace, was fala 
tons. 
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Chicago Coal Men Not “Strong” for 


Hoover Trade Association Code 


Opinion Is That It Would Virtually Amount to 
Government Control of Business—Time 
Wasted Would Nullify Value to Public 


HERE is no enthusiasm among coal men of Chicago— 

the world’s greatest coal market and headquarters of 
many large operators—for Secretary Herbert Hoover’s 
“code of practice” for trade associations. The conversational 
verdict among these men against the “code” is that it would 
amount to governmental control of business and that it 
would slow down the dissemination of trade data to a point 
of worthlessness. Most men doubt whether open-price re- 
ports can be resumed in any helpful form. The “code” was 
informally set forth a month ago after Secretary Hoover 
and Attorney General Daugherty had jointly considered the 
matter. It was intended to help outline to American busi- 
ness the field of activities which trade associations could 
cover without violation of law. ° That outline had been made 
confusingly indistinct by the Supreme Court decision 
against the practices of the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association in the American Column and Lumber 
case. 

In the correspondence between Secretary Hoover and At- 
torney General Daugherty last month, published in full in 
Coal Age, the informal “code” presented by Mr. Hoover and 
approved tentatively by Mr. Daugherty made plain that 
illegal acts of trade associations are: Conspiracy to en- 
hance prices, to curtail production or suppress competition, 
arbitrary establishment of production costs, the adoption of 
uniform trade marks or labels to be used by natural com- 
petitors who are members of the same association, which 
would tend to result in the same price being charged for all 
articles of the same class bearing identical labels, and the 
collection of credit information in order to create blacklists. 


FEXLEVEN POINTS COVERED BY HOOVER CODE 


The “eleven points” of Mr. Hoover’s code, which cover per- 
missible acts by associations are these: (1) Adoption of 
standard cost systems; (2) uniform trade phrases, (3) stand- 
ard grades, forms of contracts, machinery and processes; (4) 
the collection of credit information not for blacklists, (5) the 
placing of insurance for members; (6) co-operative adver- 
tising; (7) promotion of employees’ welfare; (8) manage- 
ment of legislative questions and litigation; (9) cultivation 
of closer relations with the government; (10) the collection 
of statistics of production, costs, prices, consumption and dis- 
tribution, and dissemination of reports through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to members and the public; (11) com- 
pilation (from members’ price reports on closed transac- 
tions) of consolidated statements of average prices to be 
made public through the Department of Commerce. 

“Just imagine us sending all that information to the De- 
partment of Commerce!” commented the president of a big 
operating company. “With the detail which seems to be re- 
quired, can you think of anything which would constitute a 
more definite step toward government control? I can’t. 
And even if the material were properly handled by the de- 
partment in its routine work, imagine what a mine of in- 
formation there would be down there in Washington always 
tempting some of those—those—well you know the types 
of men infesting Congress who constantly itch to attack ‘big 
business’ and corporations. Would they be snooping through 
that data daily looking for a chance to start something just 
for the sake of personal publicity? They would—not only 
daily but Sundays. This company will never send such re- 
ports to Washington willingly.” 

There are others in Chicago who regard the “code” in the 
same light, though men earnestly trying to think out a way 
for their associations to use it declare the fear of govern- 
ment control is baseless. They interpret the “code” to re- 
quire the sending to Washington of insufficient detail to 
justify such a fear. 

There is tribute to Secretary Hoover’s standing with coal 
men in the fact that every man who expressed himself on 
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the question invariably prefaced his remarks by saying he 
had great confidence in Mr. Hoover and was sure that the 
Secretary had nothing but the best interests of American 
business at heart when he endeavored to work out the “code.” 
Almost to a man they said they were willing to “go the 
whole distance” with Mr. Hoover if he developed a complete 
and definite program for trade associations. 

“But,” several of them suggest, “while this program of 
reporting to the Department of Commerce may work fine 
while Mr. Hoover is head of the department, what happens 
when somebody else takes Mr. Hoover’s place? We know 
he is fully in sympathy with honest big business, but think 
of the trouble that could be caused by a man who wasn’t! 
We have to remember that Mr. Hoover is an unusual man 
for the Cabinet, and won’t be there forever.” 

There is so much uncertainty in the minds of men in 
the trade over the legitimacy of open-price reports under 
the Hoover “code” that nobody is willing to urge his associ- 
ation to resume them, if they have been dropped, or to con- 
tinue them any longer in the case of those associations 
which are now issuing them. There is a real desire on the 
part of most companies for such reports. So the hope is 
frequently expressed that the government will make its 
position clearer on that point and that full reports will be 
permitted. 

A price-cutting war after the coming miners’ strike is 
thought by a good many men to be inevitable, especially if 
wage agreement with miners are made by districts in union 
fields. “In that case,” pointed out an observer, “there will 
be a lot of fellows who won’t care about turning in all these 
data on their costs of production and their sales. Some 
of them right now are getting ready for it. You won’t hear 
them urging immediate resumption of open price reports.’” 

But if reports of prices or production or stocks must go 
through Washington and be published from there to associa- 
tion members and the public, the opinion is they might as 
well be scrapped. They would be a week old at best and 
would give no indication of immediate market conditions. 
So it is hoped, in the interest of associations, that the gov- 
ernment can modify its program somehow to meet this. 


hk. W. D. 


Bids Range $5.39-$5.90 on 300,000 Tons of 
Coal for New Haven Railroad 


Bees opened on March 20 by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Co. for 300,000 tons of coal to be 


delivered alongside their piers at South Boston disclosed the 
following bidders: 


Coal Price 
WieA e\Garshall Gi Cott... wake ents em ck en $5.52 
Smokeless Coal & Dock Co................... Fairmont 39 
Consolidation! @oali'Coljvas ea cennie r ee Fairmont 59 
Iron DradeyProducts'Consnanecens woo te cane Kanawha 56 
ron Eradeseroducts: Coe ose an ene ei ee Fairmont 67 
Keystone Coal & Coke!Col....5 6.2.) oe ck .s.. Greensburg: 85 
Walleys@amin' Cont Cone: tenance. soe aets nee ee aS. 65 
Mastern-Coal-.é, Export: @orp.cemere cc. oe een cc as 55 
Maryland Coal:& Coke Cow... osc65054000e% wh. Kanawha 65 
army bermingal\ Cow. mck eet ee oe ee Fairmont 472 
New England Coal & Coke Co................ Fairmont 39 
New England Coal & Coke Co................ Toms Creek 45 
New England Coal & Coke Co................ Federal 
New England Coal & Coke Co................ Kanawha 49 


Moore & Co 
Emmons Coal Mining Co.......... 


Fairmont-Freeport 
Fairmont-Freeport 


40 
Dexter-Carpenter, Inc...................000% Kanawha 74 
IMGore. co COs eee eis. Gkicnitinas oie a noe ee Parker Run 75 
Gano Moore Coal Mining Co................. Fairmont-Freeport 90 
Takercpeixportwooal Cossae son a. atten sc, See Kanawha 60 
Spring Coal Commi ween. ean ose cass k. ee Long Branch 75 
Grp Wierren: GoaliCorpaccs fies. «nbns sacle se ae Fairmont 50 


te 
So) 


GabisSprasue-d& Son’... dec... ae . Island Creek 


Mine Breaks All Records, Including Its Own 


OW insecure are production records! On March 9, 1922, 

A the Bell & Zoller Mine No. 1, located at Zeigler, IIl., 
hoisted 7,214 tons, as noted in Coal Age of March 23, 
1922, page 499. On March 22, or less than two weeks later, 
this same mine had broken its own record by raising 7,283 
tons. 

This production entailed the dumping of 1,944 mine cars, 
the hoisting of 878 skips and the loading of 162 railroad 
cars. Edward Prudent is manager of this operation. 

Who can beat Mine No. 1 at Zeigler? 
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Coal Stocks Now Equal ‘Those of Armistice Day” 


Consumers Had 52,500,000 Tons on Hand March 1—Coal Leaving 
Mines Recently Expected to Swell Total to 63,000,000 Tons April 1—At 
Present Consumption Rate It Would Last 43 Days If Evenly Distributed 


By F. G. TRYON AND W. 


“Commercial Stocks of Anthracite and Bituminous 

Coal as of March 1, 1922,” prepared jointly by the 
Bureau of the Census and the Geological Survey, which de- 
serve emphasis in view of the possibility of a suspension 
on April 1. The official count showed a total of 52,500,000 
tons in the hands of consumers on March 1. At the rate 
coal has been leaving the mines recently it is clear that by 
April 1 this reserve will have increased to at least 63,000,- 
000 tons; perhaps more. In other words, the United States 
will enter the stoppage, if one occurs, with a reserve of coal 
above ground equal in tons to that on the day of the Armis- 
tice. Considering the low rate at which coal is now being 
consumed, the reserve is even greater than that which had 
been accumulated on Armistice Day. 

It may come as a surprise to many who are watching the 
production statistics to learn that stocks on March 1 were 
only 4,500,000 tons greater than those recorded two months 
before, at the beginning of the year. The quantity of coal 
produced in January and February was indeed some 10,000,- 
000 tons in excess of consumption, but it had not all reached 
the consumer by March 1. There is a lag of perhaps two 
weeks between the production of coal and its delivery to the 
user, so that the quantity received by consumers for current 
use and for storage in the months of January and February 
was that produced between Dec. 15 and Feb. 15, or only 
71,000,000 tons. By the time April 1 arrives the heavy vol- 
ume of coal started on its way from the mines in recent 
weeks will have reached its destination, and we know that 
much of it will have gone into stock piles. In fact, if we 
could imagine a complete stoppage of production, something 
which has never happened in our bituminous industry, coal 
would continue to flow to the consumer for some days after 
the stoppage began. 

In reckoning the length of time which a given reserve 
might last, it is of course impossible to count on withdraw- 
ing all of the coal from storage. A certain amount—not 
less than 20,000,000 tons, to judge from the experience of 
1920—is necessary to insure continuous operation. It is like 
the raw material in process at a manufacturing plant, 
which has inventory value but cannot be withdrawn without 
stopping the works. Again, imposing figures of average 
days’ supply may give a false sense of protection. The 
average must be used in order to make a mass of figures 


[comm are some aspects of the government report, 
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comprehensible, but when we say that the reserve on March 
1 was sufficient to last 43 days at the present rate of con- 
sumption, it does not mean that all consumers had 43 days’ 
supply. Stocks are never evenly divided. No American city 
is without consumers who, through lack of necessary space 
or sheer neglect carry no reserve against an interruption. 
ESTIMATED TOTAL COMMERCIAL STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS COAL 
IN THE UNITED STATES(a) 
(In Net Tons) 


Oct: [Olio netee ee vee 27:000,000' > Jumed, 19205595 «2 we 20,000,000 
Oct [9:1 7a eee 28,100,000 Jan. 1, 1921 (b) 45,800,000 
Falycla POS 39\700;000°" Aprilvl® 1921s. eee (b) 39,500,000 
Octal IOC aes 59.000; 000 Sr Aue. 15192 eee ee (b) 41,100,000 
Day of the Armistice. 63;000:000' “Novel. [92eneen eee (b) 48,500,000 
Jan lao TO Me ae oeere 57,900,000 Jan. 1, 1922. (b) 48,000,000 
April ki 1919. 40,400,000 March 1, 1922.. _.. (b)52,500,000 
March I, 1920. 24,000,000 April I, 1922...At least 63,000,000 

(a) Coal in trarté a on Lake docks not included. The estimates here given 
are subject to a considerable margin of error. The figure for March 1, 1922, may 


lie anywhere between 50,000,000 and 56,000,000 tons. (b) Subject to revision. 


Reserve in days’ supply by principal classes of consum- 
ers as of March 1 compared with what was on hand Nov. 
11, 1918, the day of the Armistice, is shown in Fig. 2. The 
average stocks for all consumers on March 1 were sufficient 
for 43 days, only 2 days less than the stocks on Armistice 
Day. Examination of the diagram shows that the position 
of the different classes of consumers was not the same. 
While the railroads had much more coal than at the end 
of the war and while byproduct coke and steel plants and 
the public utilities carried larger reserves in terms of days’ 
supply, the general industrials and the retail dealers held 
much less, whether measured in tons or in the length of 
t'me the supply would last. 

The rate of consumption on which these reserves are cal- 
culated is the average for the months of January and Feb- 
ruary. Were business to revive suddenly the days’ supply 
would become less. At normal activity in the coal-using 
industries the average supply would be not 43 days, but 
34 days. 

DAYS’ SUPPLY OF BITUMINOUS COAL 
CLASSES OF CONSUMERS IN THE UNITED STATES, JULY 15, 
TO MARCH 1, 1922 


(Figures represent number of days supply would last at current rate of 
consumption at time of stock taking.) 
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Byproduct coke pants .. - 28 35. «32... 23 15a..\8a 228 429 3 ees Sea 2s 
Steel plants. ; .. 27 45 42 35 9a Ila 42 38 46 46 48 48 
Other industrials... .... . 48 -71.065° *47> 27 ©2419 64° 477 56 867 95 lee 
Artificial gas plants... .. . 72> 85.°81.°58« 31 22, 55:5 665579 98 7 ope 
Electric utilities. . < 39-49 49° 48 21 922 44 48° 9445554 55 ies 
Coal dealers, bituminous.. 15 37 39 25 13 10 30 26 42 46 33 23 
Railroadste es eee 25 31 32 (b) Ila 10a 23a 24a (b) 3la 35a 42a 
Total bituminous...... 31 45 42 31 18 15 39a 36a 39a 43a 4la 43a 


(a) Estimated frors incomplete data; subject to important revision. (6b) No 
data. 

While the change from Jan. 1 to March 1 was generally 
upward, there were some districts of the country which de- 
parted sharply from the average. Every state in New Eng- 
land, every state in the Lake dock territory, and five of the 
far Western States allowed their stocks to decline. Con- 
sumers in these sections seemed to feel that there was little 
occasion for increasing their reserves. In the Southeastern 
states March 1 found stocks at almost the same level as that 
reported two months before, but in the Middle Atlantic 
States, the Central Mississippi Valley and the Southwestern 
Interstate group, stocks uniformly increased and for the 
most part increased sharply. For example, while in New 
England industrials had 18 per cent less coal on March 1 
than on Jan. 1, the same class of Illinois consumers had in- 
creased their stocks by 37 per cent. In Indiana the increase 
was 38 per cent; in Ohio, 36 per cent; in Iowa, 36 per 
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cent; in Kansas, 40 per cent, and so forth, with singular 
unanimity in those states dependent upon the Central Com- 
petitive Field—Pennsylvania and the Southwestern Inter- 
state region. 

Much the same difference in policy in the different con- 
suming sections is revealed by the stocks of electric utilities. 
In New England stocks declined; in the Central West and 
Middle Atlantic States they increased. The Lake dock ter- 
ritory, like New England, reported less than on Jan. 1. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STOCKS ON MARCH 1 


The best guide to the condition of stocks in different con- 
suming sections is furnished by the class of general indus- 
trial consumers other than steel and byproduct coke plants. 
From the map in Fig. 3 1i will be seen that only four states— 
showed average stocks in excess of 90 days. In New Eng- 
land, southern Michigan, Minnesota, New York and New 
Jersey, some of the Rocky Mountain States, Georgia and 
Florida the reserves ranged from 60 to 90 days. In the 
Mississippi Valley the average varied from 30 to 60 days. 
It appears therefore that in spite of the decline in New 
England and the Lake dock territory above noted, consum- 
ers in those districts remote from the mines were still well 
protected. 


STocKS OF BITUMINOUS COAL BY TYPES OF CONSUMERS 


Railroad-Fuel Stocks—The American Railway Associa- 
tion has courteously supplied data for its members on the 
quantity of coal held by the railroads on March 1 for rail- 
road fuel and all other railroad use. The roads already 
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DAYS’ SUPPLY HELD BY DIFFERENT CLASSES OF 
CONSUMERS ON MARCH 1, 1922, AND ON 
ARMISTICE DAY 


At the rate coal was being burned in January and February, the 
stocks on March 1, 1922, were sufficient to last 43 days. This 
was almost as long as the stocks on the Day of the Armistice 
would have lasted at the higher rate of consumption then prevail- 
ing. Present stocks of byproduct and steel plants, the railroads 
and public utilities compare favorably with those on Armistice 
Day. Coal dealers and general industrials, however, have less. 


FIG. 2. 


heard from have a total of 14,850,000 tons, and it is 
expected that complete reports will show more than 16,000,- 
000 tons. As the largest stocks of record in the past are 
13,640,000 tons on Jan. 1, 1919, it will be seen that the rail- 
roads have accumulated what is for them an enormous 
reserve of coal. It is sufficient to last on the average 42 
days at the present rate of consumption. The stocks on the 
day of the Armistice were sufficient for only 31 days, part 
of the difference being the greater requirements of the 
roads at that time. 

Coal-Gas Plants—The coal-gas plants of New England, 
the Middle Atlantic States and Michigan are heavily sup- 
plied with coal. In 7 states where coal gas is largely used 
the reserves exceed 90 days; in fact, the average for the 
country on March 1 was 82 days. In some sections, how- 
ever, the plants are carrying much smaller stocks, sufficient 
for less than 30 days. 

Electric Utilities—The electric public utilities are heavily 
. stocked. The average supply on Jan. 1 was 51 days, and 
by March 1 this had been increased to 54 days. 

Retail Coal Dealers—Retail dealers as a class were the 
only large group of consumers to report smaller stocks on 
March 1 than at the beginning of the year. At the rate 
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DAYS’ SUPPLY OF SOFT COAL ON HAND AT 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS ON MARCH 1, 1922 


At the rate of consumption prevailing in January and Febru- 
ary, stocks at industrial plants other than steel and byproduct 
coke would last on the average 56 days. How the supply varied 
from state to state is shown in the diagram. The darker the 
shading, the heavier are the: stocks. If business should revive and 
consumption:.inecrease, the ‘stocks expressed) in: days’ supply would 
Based on reports from 2,379 plants. 


be smaller. 
their customers were calling for soft coal in the two months 
of January and February, coal dealers had stocks sufficient 
to last 23 days. In terms of tons on hand, however, their 
reserves were slightly greater than those of April 1, a year 
ago, and 72 per cent greater than on March 1, 1920, at 
which time coal was scarce. 

Industrial Consumers—The stocks held by industrials 
varied from 9 days in North Dakota to over 100 days in 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona and the northern peninsula 
of Michigan. New England as a whole carried a reserve of 
71 days, and for the United States the average was 56 
days. ; 

Byproduct and Steel Plants—Practically complete reports 
from the byproduct coke and steel plants showed the fol- 
lowing reserves on March 1, at the rate of consumption 
prevailing during January and February: 


BYPRODUCT PLANTS STEEL WORKS 








Tow. Volatile etek.) ee ao edayep steamicoal. ...5,5).<nl.omeasus 42.0days 
Etigh volatile meromuret- ste atenaiette 34 CA Veen GAS COMM. «oxen it dar ieiueurics 56 days 
AV CYAaSe eae. pte niee ieee 9 Gays AVOra reel citeeta aonh 45 days 


BITUMINOUS COAL IN TRANSIT 


By far the largest item of the reserves in transit is the 
quantity of coal on the Upper Lake docks. Normally the 
dock companies report a maximum at the close of naviga- 
tion, and expect to carry over a nominal tonnage to the 
following season. So light has been the movement off the 





Dock coal decreased but supply 
1s still very large 
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CHANGES IN STOCKS FROM JAN. 1 TO MARCH 1 
AT INDUSTRIAL PLANTS OTHER THAN 
STEEL AND BYPRODUCT 


In the months of January and February industrial consumers 
in New England, the Lake dock territory and five of the Far 
Western States allowed their stocks to decline. A different policy 
was pursued by industrials in the Middle Atlantic States, the Cen- 
tral Mississippi Valley and the Southwest Interstate Region,’ 
where without exception stocks increased sharply. Between these 
areas of increase and decrease were states where stocks showed 
This was the general condition in the Southeast. 


FIG. 4. 


no change. 
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docks during the present winter, that on March 1 a total of 


5,160,000 tons remained on hand, and it appears unlikely Bill Proposes Coal Commission to 





that the reserve will be less than 4,250,000 tons on April 1. ° ° s 

For the following statistics the Geological Survey is in- Prevent Strike by Publicity 

debted to the Northwestern Coal Dock Operators’ Associa- : : ate 

tion: Representative Bland’s Measure, Providing for Con- 
August 1, 1921........ Seupeeh Sener 8,188,639 net tons gressional Hearing, Referred to Labor Committee 
November | 192 Line Bn 33 og Rae a —Senator Borah Starts Inquiry : 
March A 1) 922 ace ae ad on ee it ee basen en cee 5,160,452 net tons + 


: : ENATOR BORAH, new chairman of the Senate Com- 
These figures are exclusive of coal on the private docks mittee on Labor, stated on Monday, March 27, that he 


of industrial consumers, such as the copper- and iron-min- i, making inquiries as to why the operators refused to 
ing companies of northern Michigan and Minnesota. The meet the coal miners in a national conference. He inti- 
stocks of these latter companies, however, are included in mated that if he should fail to obtain a satisfactory exe 


the: commercial swOrape. planation he would institute a more formal investigation, 
ESTIMATE OF STOCKS OF ANTHRACITE A bill creating a coal commission to serve for such Pa 
Concerning the amount of anthracite in cellars of house- time as the House Committee on Labor, to which it 7 
holders, no statistics are to be had. It is a common belief was referred, may determine, but designed to prevent a 
among the trade that consumers are carrying less anthra- coal strike at this time by publicity through a Congres- 
cite than is customary at this season of the year. The sional hearing on the subject, was introduced in the House 
stocks in the yards of retail dealers are still considerable, March 23 by Representative Bland, of Indiana. Mr. Bland 
though showing a sharp decrease since Jan. 1. No complete had previously made a speech in the House urging gov- 
count has been made by the government, but a selected ernment action to force a conference between the operators 
list of 642 dealers from whom reports have long been and miners. His bill leaves for the determination of the 
received carried 20 per cent more coal than on Jan. 1, 1919, Labor Committee the time at which this commission would 
and about the same amount as on March 1 a year ago. At_ report, as also the compensation of its members and the 
the rate coal was being called for by householders in Janu- time it would serve. 
ary and February, the stocks reported were sufficient to last At the request of Representative Bland the House Com- 
28 days. With the approach of milder weather the same mittee on Labor will begin hearings Thursday on his bill, _ 
tonnage would, of course, suffice for a longer time. which provides that a commission investigate conditions in 
ANTHRACITE IN YARDS OF SELECTED LIST OF RETAILERS ( ) the industry, particularly in regard to wages. The Depart- 


Days’ Days’ ment of Labor and representatives of the national organ- 
rae east seen (0) ai) ie piss pare (6) izations of operators and miners are invited to appear. 

habesace | 837220 31 Nov EL 9.460.524 0 ca? _ The title of the measure is “to establish a commission to 

1920—Mar. | 787,100 21 es Dee. 1 SOL 409 # — inquire into and report on conditions in the coal industry.” 
ye ee 740,034 24 Mar.! 1169180 28 Ut authorizes the appointment of three members for such ” 

Apr. | 1,213,252 36 commission by the President, without their confirmation by 

(a) Based on statements from 642 identical dealers who reported on each date. 4 . : A 

(b) Caleulated at current rate of delivery to consumers, which varies. the Senate, a usually the case with Congressional com 


missions, and without any distinction as to whether they 
shall represent capital, labor or the public, which has been 
the custom heretofore. 


Anthracite in Transit—The Upper Lake docks, according 
to the Northern Coal Dock Operators’ Association, held 
821,448 net tons of domestic sizes on March 1. At the close 
of navigation stocks had been approximately 1,300,000 tons. 


The quantity of anthracite on hand at tidewater piers on Finds Living Costs in Anthracite Regions 
March 1 was not unusual. 


Anthracite in Producers’ Storage—The producers have Down 20.7-23.2 Per Cent from Peak : 
not authorized the publication of their stocks as of Jan. 1 HE cost of living for families in the anthracite regions, 
or March 1. On Nov. 1 they reported = total of 4,500,000 according to a survey just completed by the National 
gross tons in storage at Eastern points, of which 1,800,000 


fons. ASTIN, domestic’ dives “aod 2700 O00 Hieetce rite ye sae Conference Board, decreased from 20.7 per cent 
Since Noy. 1 production has been fairly well maintained, Beak percent strom the peal ins S07) ee 
considering the weather and the industrial depression. =i = it ae : : 373 F 
Stocks of Coke at Byproduct Coke Plants—A factor of This NR I De shows that the sae ees cost of ne 
importance in the present reserves of domestic fuel is the taining a fair American standard of living aMoue. anthracite 
accumulation of large stocks of byproduct coke at those ™ine workers families, according to conditions actually pre- 
plants which have contracts for the supply of gas to munici- V@lling, in February, 1922, varied from $897.34 a year for 
palities. Reports from 19 such byproduct plants show a 2 family consisting of a man, woman and one child living in 
total of 980,804 tons on March 1, and there can be no doubt ¢C°mpany-owned houses to $1,475.45 a year for a similar 
that including what may be on hand at other plants not re- family with four children living in commercially-owned 
porting at this writing (March 25), the total is in excess houses. Single men paying for board and lodging, on the 
of a million tons. other hand, because the cost of their necessities is normally — 
considerably greater than would be their proportional share 


















of the cost in a family group, required $703.96 a year to 
Daugherty’s Attitude on Eve of Strike live at a fair minimum American standard in .the anthracite - 
region in February, 1922. 
TTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY had issued There were slight variations in these figures for the dif- 
no formal statement up to Saturday, March 25, ferent sections of the anthracite coal fields but the figures 
on the strike situation. Everything that has been for the area as a whole are sufficiently representative of 
said has been in verbal statements to the corre- | Conditions generally prevailing. In addition to the compara- 
spondents. He said he had given assurances that | tively large centers such as Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Hazle- 
there would be no action taken under the Sherman | ton, Pottsville, Shamokin and Shenandoah, 28 smaller com- 
Law against the operators and miners if they met to munities were visited. 
| discuss the wage scale and working conditions, but | 
| added that he would not hesitate to employ the in- | THE AUTHORITY OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION to 
junction weapon, if necessary. The miners, he said, | Teduire cost data of the coal and other basic industries is 
have a right to strike but have no right to interfere soon to be tested in the Court of Appeals of the District of 
with others taking their places; hence he would brook Columbia. The Federal Trade Commission has appealed 
no resort to violence. the case to this court, the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court having sustained the complaint that the commission 














lacks this power. 
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Operators’ Insistence on Wage Cut and Union Reforms 


Believed to Presage Long Struggle 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


differences of opinion on that point. Some of the coal 


likely to have far-reaching consequences, when they 

failed to meet the United Mine Workers’ representa- 
tives in conference, is the general belief in legislative and 
departmental circles in Washington. It is believed that 
this action on the part of the operators has cost the 
coal-producing industry heavily when expressed in terms 
of public opinion. To undertake to settle labor questions 
on a state basis is regarded in those circles as a step 
backward. The next step, it is feared, will be to attempt 
to return to district agreements, from which it would be 
only a short additional step to the negotiation of wage 
agreements on an individual basis. 

Those who have been in intimate touch with coal oper- 
ators in union territory during recent weeks declare that 
there is no desire to get rid of the miners’ union. The 
advantages of collective bargaining are in such contrast 
with the confusion of other days that most of these oper- 
ators would not cripple the union if they could. They are 
all determined that certain fundamental reforms in the 
union must be brought about and they are more than 
willing to enter into a finish fight at this time in an effort 
to effect these reforms. 

‘There probably are a score of changes the operators 
would like to put into effect. It is only necessary to men- 
tion two of them—the check-off and machine differentials 
—to indicate that they cannot be made without a hard 
fight. The apparent determination of the operators to 
insist not only on a substantial reduction in wages but on 
these even more fundamental matters influences many to 
believe that the strike will be long drawn out. There are 


shi the coal operators made a tactical blunder, 


Average Annual Earnings in 200 Bituminous 
Mines Oct. 31, 1921, Was $1,357.40 


REPORT of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 

Department of Labor presented to the Senate by 
Senator Willis, of Ohio, states that the average earnings of 
bituminous coal miners in Alabama, Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah, West Virginia, 
Washington and Wyoming during the past year has been 
$1,357.40. The report covers an investigation of 200 mines 
for the year ending Oct. 31 last. It shows that the average 
number of days which these mines operated was 195; that 
the highest number of days operated by any mine in the 
group was 310 and the lowest 71. 

The report gives numerous statistical tables on hours 
and earnings in bituminous mines for the fall and winter 
of 1921, covering 52,784 employees in the states named. 
In a summary accompanying the statistics it is stated that 
few mines even approached full time work, many mines 
being shut down, and the men working as low as one and 
two days in one period. Among the miners reported on 
were 22,012 loaders, 8,429 pick or hand miners and 2,256 
machine miners. 

Discussing statistics given on hours of operation of 
bituminous mines, the bureau says it believes its report 
fairly represents conditions as to the irregularity of work 
in bituminous mines of the country. The statistics on 
working time in bituminous mines is from October, 1921, 
to February, 1922, and covers in addition to the states 
named above the following: Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Montana, North Dakota, 
- Oklahoma and Texas. 

The report gives tables covering the following: Tonnage 
rates for machine mining, loading and pick mining; days 
and hours of operation in half month, tons produced, days 
of operation and days closed in year, and average earnings 
ner hour by states and mines; date of payroll of beginning 


specialists in Washington believe the strike will be short- 
lived. That conclusion is based on the belief that the 
miners after a short period will be willing to make wage 
concessions. By that time the operators will have seen 
enough non-union coal moving into their markets to per- 
suade them to concede the other points involved. In that 
connection, however, it is pointed out that the strike of 
1910 in mid-continental territory lasted five and one-half 
months under comparable conditions. 

Some of those predicting a short strike apparently are 
being influenced by the lack of money in the mine workers’ 
treasury. Others point out, however, that the Illinois 
miners are in a good position financially, as are the anthra- 
cite workers. It is certain that financial aid will be 
extended by other unions, so that this need not limit the 
strike, especially in view of the fact that the miners would 
be a little better off if the strike were settled. With coal 
stocks at their present level and with the ability of the 
non-union mines to keep their wages a notch below those 
of the union fields it is apparent to all that there will not 
be much work during the summer, even if there should be 
an early settlement of the strike. 

There is a disinclination this week on the part of those 
connected with coal activities in Washington to venture 
predictions. Predictions made on the eve of an event are 
particularly glaring if they are wrong. This applies par- 
ticularly to the anthracite situation. There is a general 
tendency to admit that there is a considerable chance 
for some gentlemen’s agreement being made which would 
insure settlement before the strike had lasted long. 


of wage peak, date and amount of reduction of wages, over- 
time rate, bonus, deductions from earnings and hours per 
day, by states and mines; number of mines, number of 
leaders, pick miners and machine miners, combined; average 
number of starts, days; average number days of operation 
during year and estimated earnings for year by states; 
number of mines and employees, average number of starts, 
days; and average hours and earnings, by occupation and 
state, tonnage workers and time workers. 


NUMEROUS APPEALS TO THE PRESIDENT to take action 
to prevent a strike and, failing in that, to have the gov- 
ernment take over the operation of the mines, have been 
made. The People’s Reconstruction League asked that the 
government operate the mines and that authority therefor 
be obtained through enactment of the Kenyon-Newton bills 
regulating the coal industry. These bills authorize govern- 
ment control on certification of an emergency by the Federal 
Trade Commission. A statement of the league issued by its 
secretary, B. C. Marsh, asked that the administration take 
action “to compel the profiteering coal operators to pay fair 
wages to all operatives.’ The Federation of Trades of 
Atlanta, in a message taken to the White House by Repre- 
sentative Upshaw, of Georgia, asked the President to com- 
pel the operators and miners to confer, and, failing a wage 
agreement, for the government to take over and operate the 
mines. 


IT SEEMS NECESSARY to have a coal strike voted by the 
union and officially ordered by its officers before there’s 
any chance of considering a settlement.—New York Sun. 


HERBERT HOOVER WARNS of an impending coal strike; but, 
in comparison with all our other troubles, that is only a 
miner matter.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


THE MINERS APPARENTLY THINK that their goal is within 
striking distance.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 
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All Coal Fields North of Rio Grande to Strike April | 


vote and while still conferring with the anthracite 

operators, even without waiting until the expiration 
of the present agreement, John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, declared on March 21 a 
strike beginning April 1 of all mine workers in the United 
States and Canada, Nova Scotia alone being excepted. 

In all probability all the union and non-union workers 
in union districts in Nova Scotia and elsewhere will strike 
on April 1, and Mr. Lewis hopes that even in non-union 
districts strikes will occur. Some areas, however, like those 
in Tennessee, parts of southeastern Kentucky and Colorado, 
which by some are rated as union, have accepted reductions. 
They may continue at work for this reason. The vote on 
the strike, though not all in, is said by Secretary-Treasurer 
Green to run 19 to 1 in favor of a suspension. 

The combined funds of the International Union, its dis- 
tricts and locals with which to carry on the strike will 
total between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000, but it is most 
irregularly distributed. Illinois has about $2,000,000 of 
this money. Whatever it is, it is little enough for a 
strike in which 500,000 men in the United States alone will 
be idle and which will involve 800,000 men in the United 
States if the union strikers are joined by the non-union. 
The union cannot pay strike benefits; it can only establish 
commissaries and give other insignificant relief. The 
union mine workers, though working more steadily of late, 
are not in financial condition to support themselves nor 
are the union districts, whether farming or industrial, able 
to give much support, owing to the hardness of the times. 

The policy committee of the United Mine Workers, 116 
strong, met in Cleveland on Friday, March 24. At this 
meeting the strike call of President Lewis, issued on March 
21, was approved. The most important result of the meet- 
ing was the curbing of Frank Farrington, who had threat- 
ened to make a separate settlement in Illinois. 


W vote ana waiting for the outcome of the referendum 


To PROSELYTE IN NON-UNION FIELDS 


Mr. Lewis believes that the infiltration of union men 
into the non-union regions of southern West Virginia, 
Virginia and southeastern Kentucky will make those regions 
ready to respond to a call from the union, and the policy 
committee decided to make such a call to the men in those 
regions in the hope that they would cast their lot with the 
union men. It appears from later advices that the United 
Mine Workers is planning to flood the non-union fields 


with agitators and to distribute leaflets in the mining - 


valleys by airplane. 

Lawrence Dwyer, of Beckley, who is a member of the 
International board, read a resolution of the joint protec- 
tive board of the Norfolk & Western Ry. employees, includ- 
ing members of all four brotherhoods. This indorsed a 
joint strike action of mine and railroad workers. It is 
certain that even without a strike the railroad workers 
could do much to hinder the flow of coal from the unor- 
ganized regions of West Virginia. 

Meantime, Warren S. Stone, president of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and W. L. Lee, chief of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, met Mr. Lewis in Cleve- 
land, the first at least at his'own initiative, and so created 
the idea that the railroad men were sceking a way to assist 
in the strike. 

Apparently the Kansas Industria! Relations Court ex- 
pects to keep the Kansas mines working. On March 24 
it summoned the operators and mine workers to a meeting 
at Topeka to be held March 31, at which they will be 
required to give testimony on mining conditions in Kansas 
on which an order for the running of the mines may be 
based. 

It has already been said that Nova Scotia has been 
excepted in the call for a strike. Probably this exception 
was made because Nova Scotia operators have already met 
with the Mine Workers leaders, have submitted a proposal, 
have put the dispute up to arbitration, and because con- 
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sequently Nova Scotia has no justification for striking. 
However, the mine workers of that district probably will 


strike, as they have rejected the award of the arbitrators — 


and have repudiated the more favorable agreement that 
the operators offered in its stead and which the leaders of 
the Mine Workers tentatively accepted. They are alleged 
to be following the advice of Secretary-Treasurer Mac- 


Lachlan to “soldier” on the jobs which they are filling, — 
and some have been shifted to less desirable places in con-— 


sequence. The Nova Scotia miners, however, are still 
working at wages in accord with the Gillen arbitration 
award. 

In British Columbia the operators have offered a 46-per 
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cent reduction and the mine workers will strike for their ~ 


present wages on April 1. They may try to get a board of 
inquiry under the Lemieux or Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act. But to this the operators do not take kindly, 
for the mine workers demand the old scale till a new one 
is provided by the board, and they reserve the right to 
accept or reject the ruling of that board when made. In 
view of what has happened in Nova Scotia, where arbitra- 


tion and tentative agreements of union officials have been | 


disregarded by the mine workers and where sabotage is 


: 


4 


being tried as a means of bringing an unfair pressure on — 


the employers, the operators of the Western Canadian Coal 
Operators’ Association are not disposed to allow the reduc- 
tion of wages to be delayed till the board decides, for fear 
that when decision is made it will be regarded by the mine 
workers as being in no sense binding on them and their 
leaders. 

Following reports from Washington that government 
officials have asked the Shipping Board to consider a scheme 


: 


3 


to carry coal as ballast on ships plying between the United — 


States and coal-producing countries, it was announced that 


, 
h 


the question of whether members of the International Sea- — 
men’s Union would assist in the transportation of British — 
coal to the United States during the strike had been referred — 


to the officials of the international union in Washington. 


Anthracite Men to Let Maintenance Forces 
Work; No Settlement in Sight 


HE first three conferences of the joint subcommittee 


rh 


_ 


of anthracite operators and miners selected to agree 


upon a new wage agreement, held at the Union League 


_—- 


Club, New York City, on March 21, 22 and 23, were taken. 


up with a general discussion of the demands presented by — 
With the “decks cleared” John L. Lewis, 
International president of the Miners’ organization, says — 


the miners. 


the miners will now be prepared to offer statistics and 


analysis to back up their demands. It is not expected that 


the operators will present their counter demands as to how — 


much wages ought to be reduced until after the comple-— 


tion of the miners’ arguments. ~ 


The sessions of the joint subcommittee were adjourned ; 
on March 23 until March 27 to permit President Lewis — 


and other members of the organization to attend the meet- 


ing of the general policies committee of the United Mine — 


Workers of America at Cleveland. 
What probably was the most important development 


of the situation thus far, from the viewpoint of the miners, — 


was the conference in New York City on the night of 
March 22 between President Lewis and a delegation repre-_ 


senting the American Federation of Labor, which journeyed 


from Washington especially to confer with President Lewis 
before he departed for the Cleveland meeting. 


At the meeting of the joint subcommittee held on March 


23 it was agreed by the operators and miners that the men 


left to protect the mines during the suspension shall be- 


paid at*the present wage schedules, with the understanding 
that the terms of the new wage agreement shall be re- 
troactive to April 1. It is estimated that about 3,000 men 
will be needed. 


. 


d 
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Farrington Arranges Meeting with Coal 
Producers to Discuss Wages 


RANK FARRINGTON, Illinois district president of 

the United Mine Workers, on Monday, March 27, ar- 
ranged to meet Illinois operators on wage question in 
Chicago Wednesday, March :29. Both Farrington and the 
presidents of all three operators’ associations said they 
believed nothing could be done except arrange a real wage 
session to be held after the strike takes effect. Farrington 
added he was confident a wage agreement could soon be 
made. Coal men think it will take 30 to 60 days. 

There is a tendency in Chicago to hoot at the union 
headquarters idea of inducing non-union miners to strike 
in sympathy. The idea there prevails that not only will 
every non-union miner stay on the job but enough defections 
will occur in union ranks around the edges of the non- 
union fields so that a good many union mines will be able 
to start up early in the summer. 

In Illinois it appears that plenty of men are ready to 
go to work in union mines if the operators need them. 
Men of all degrees, with mine experience and without it, 
are filing daily into the office of the Illincis Coal Operators’ 
Association to list themselves for any jobs that may de- 
velop. They get no encouragement, the association telling 
them that there is almost no chance of their being called. 
Their names and addresses are taken, however. Members 
of the association met in Chicago Wednesday of last week 
behind closed doors to make arrangements, it was an- 
nounced afterward, for protection and care oi mine proper- 
ties during the strike. 


Indiana Operators Want Revisable Scale; 
Union Refuses to Meet Operators 


HE scale committee of the Indiana Bituminous Coal 

Operators’ Association met in Terre Haute March 21 
for the purpose of formulating a wage scale and working 
agreement with the soft-coal miners of Indiana to take the 
place of the scale expiring March 31. It is understood 
the operators’ scale when finished proposed that a reduc- 
tion of from 30 to 40 per cent be made in wages to meet 
the reductions proposed by Eastern operators. Abolition 
of the check-off system and retention of the present time 
schedule also will be included in the scale. The operators 
will seek to include in the contract a clause making the 
wage scale provide for changes during the life of the con- 
tract whenever the operators in other states adopt a lower 
wage scale. 

Mr. Penna, for the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association, despite a refusal to his first letter of March 18, 
made an offer to meet and confer with the Mine Workers 
officials in the Indiana bituminous district. In this second 
letter Mr. Penna referred to the violation of the contract 
by the miners in 1920 and the burden imposed by the long 
conferences by which contracts have hitherto been made. 
He reminded them that the differences which have prompted 
the call of the miners to strike April 1 do not involve a 
question of wages or recognition of the union by the oper- 
ators, but merely insistence that the contract be made by 
such a portion of the coal-producing territory as the union 
believed would concede the best contract. 


Miners Refuse to Confer with Operators 


LL efforts made by the bituminous coal operators in the 
fields comprising the Central Competitive region and in 
the outlying districts to confer with the United Mine Work- 
ers have failed. Among others the southern Ohio operators, 
who are in the aforementioned region, through W. D. Kin- 
ney, secretary of Southern Ohio Coal Exchange, offered to 
meet the Mine Workers’ representatives of District No. 6, 
comprising Ohio, but were told on March 23 that no meet- 
ing could be held until after a basic wage agreement had 
been made for the whole region. 
The Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, the biggest 
operators’ organization in District No. 5, invited the repre- 
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sentatives of that district to meet with them at a certain 
place and time on March 20. When the hour came the 
operators’ representatives were present but the representa- 
tives of the Mine Workers did not put in an appearance. 

In central Pennsylvania, which is outside the Central 
Competitive region, B. M. Clark of Indiana, Pa., president 
of the Association of Bituminous Operators of Central 
Pennsylvania, the larger of two operators’ organizations 
in that area of the coal fields, requested John Brophy, 
president of District No. 2, to meet the operators for the 
purpose of making a wage scale, but has had no reply. 
He is resting on the declaration of the Indianapolis conven- 
tion which prescribed that the outlying districts must wait 
till the Central Competitive region had made its scale 
before making theirs. 

It is recalled in the United Mine Workers Journal that 
on March 9 the mine workers and operators of the South- 
western coal fields met at Kansas City, but parted without 
results because the mine workers refused to discuss a con- 
tract prior to the writing of a basic wage scale in the 
Central Competitive region. 

Reference to the shifting policy of Mr. Keeney, president 
of the Fairmont-Kanawha mine workers, at Baltimore and 
elsewhere, is contained in the chronology of last week and 
in a special story in this week’s issue. In another place 
will be found reference to the difficulties the Indiana and 
the Illinois operators are finding in obtaining a conference. 
In Nova Scotia the operators find that the mine workers 
will not accept the award of arbitrators or even a more 
favorable agreement made by their leaders in conference 
with the operators. In the anthracite region they are strik- 
ing in the midst of a conference of their own seeking. 


Anthracite Tax Will Total $3,150,799.85 
For Second Half of 1921 


CCORDING to reports in the hands of Auditor General 

Lewis, the State of Pennsylvania is now entitled to 
$3,150,799.85 as its 14 per cent tonnage tax on anthracite 
produced during the second half of 1921, provided the con- 
stitutionality of that act is upheld by the Supreme C.urt. 

During the period July 1-Dec. 31, 1921, anthracite produc- 
tion, including dredge coal, as reported to the state, was 
31,590,171.83 tons, having a computed value of $210,053,310.- 
43. The reports are not complete, the Auditor General re- 
porting that there are a few delinquents who are being 
rounded up. 

The average sales prices during the period of: the reports, 
as filed by eighteen representative operators, and on which 
assessments have been computed, were: Broken, $7.5355; 
egg, $7.551; stove, $7.822; chestnut, $7.7623; pea, $5.7414; 
buckwheat, $3.5413; rice, $2.1058; barley, $1.362. 


Kanawha-Fairmont Men Meet but Refuse to 
Make Any Contract with Operators 


RESH from the biennial meeting of District No. 17 at 

Charleston, W. Va., held March 18, the scale commit- 
tee of the United Mine Workers met the scale committee 
of the operators at Baltimore, March 25, and refused to 
make a contract, urging that it was without authority to 
take such action till the Central Competiuve region had 
decided on its scale. Consequently the mevting ¢cs:re to aa 
end without coming to an agreement. 


Production Record Again Beaten 


A this issue went to press word was received that on 
Saturday, March 25, 1922, the Orient mine of the Chi- 
cago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., at Orient, IIl., 
hoisted 8,210 tons. This exceeds the best record of the Bell 
& Zoller No. 1 mine, as noted in the last paragraph on 
page 541, by 927 tons. In making the record at the Orient 
mine the actual hoisting time was 12 minutes less than 
8 hours, and a total of 1,640 dumps was made. The height 
of the hoist is 590 ft. 
Now, who can beat this record of Orient mine? 
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Weekly Review 


S THE curtain goes up for the opening scene 
A* the strike drama, the industrial coal buyer, 
having safeguarded his needs to the tune of 
about six weeks’ supply, settles himself in the audience 
and assumes the role of spectator. The eve of the coal 
strike has been marked by a further softening of the 
market. Commercial consumers of coal have turned a 
deaf ear to the quotations made, while railroads and 
public utilities, which have been the most active takers, 
are going out of the market as their stocking programs 
are completed. 

Heavy production in the face of this apathetic de- 
mand made lower prices inevitable. Coal Age Index of 
spot bituminous prices stands at 170 on March 27, as 
compared with 173 on March 20. Domestic demand 
has almost disappeared and only the diminishing out- 
put of the resultant sizes kept steam prices from slip- 
ping to lower levels in those sections of the country 
where bituminous coal is used for household purposes. 


Wuy INDUSTRIAL BUYER IS OUT OF THE MARKET 


The industrial consumer had several motives for 
withdrawing, temporarily at least, from the market. 
Present consumption rates are so low that reserve 
stocks are almost topheavy; indications that an an- 
nouncement of cuts in freight rates will soon be made 
and the persistent belief that non-union fields will be 
able to supply fuel needs above existing stocks are the 
main reasons. No one wants to be caught after the 
strike with stocks of coal on hand that cost more than 
its replacement value. That the non-union supply may 
be adequate is being shown by the increasing desire of 
those operators to take on forward commitments, and 
dull times are surely ahead for the coal man unless the 
present suspension is sufficiently prolonged to enable 
consumers to work off the reserve supplies now in hand. 

Production in the anthracite branch of the industry, 
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however, has been maintained by the appearance of — 


eleventh-hour business. Producers have even been able 
to move the less-favored family sizes, but prices have 
not been greatly strengthened, as the tonnage offered 
has been sufficiently heavy to meet the demand. At the 
present rate of domestic buying, retail stocks will last 
well into May. Steam coals are not active, with the ex- 
ception of barley. Lake business has not yet appeared; 


only two boats have been filled at Buffalo, whereas F 
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normally at this time many thousands of tons would 
have been loaded in anticipation of the opening of 
navigation. 

The beehive coke market is decidedly softer, but so 
far the demand has absorbed the tonnage without any 
lowering of spot prices. 

BITUMINOUS 

Production of bituminous coal was 10,784,000 net tons 
during the week ended March 18, a decrease of 331,000 tons 
when compared with the preceding week. Early reports of 
loadings for last week indicate a recovery in the rate of 
output. In spite of the decrease, production so far exceeded 
consumption that nearly 2,500,000 tons were added to con- 
sumers’ stock piles. 

A canvass of bituminous coal stocks made by the Geo- 
logical Survey shows that on March 1 there were approx- 
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imately 52,500,000 tons in storage, as compared with 
47,500,000 tons on Jan. 1. It is estimated that with the 
coal now in transit stocks will be around 63,000,000 tons 
on April 1, equal to the amount in hand when the armistice 
was signed, but representing a longer period of supply 
because of the lower rate of present requirements. 
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All-rail movement to New England was 4,064 cars during 
the week ended March 18, an increase of 370 cars over the 
preceding week. The increase was due to shippers pushing 
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tonnage on expiring contracts, rather than to any increase 
in demand. Pennsylvania operators are almost out of the 
running, due to competition from Hampton Roads. -Con- 
tract offers fail to interest buyers at the present time. 
Some of these offers are based on the 1917 wage scale, and 
this apparaently is the program where operators are free 
from the union. 

Hampton Roads dumpings for all accounts totaled 
422,420 net tons during the week ended March 23, as com- 
pared with 377,307 tons in the preceding week. Coastwise 
markets took the larger part of this tonnage, although New 
England is surfeited with coal. Tonnage at the Roads is 
not accumulating, which is attributed to operators shipping 
heavily to Western points in anticipation of the strike. 
Low-priced coal at the Roads has brought a cargo to 
Baltimore for the first time except for one emergency 
shipment during the war. Coastwise freights have a soft- 
ening tendency because of the lack of inquiry. The spread 
of the New England textile strike is a further unfavorable 
market factor. 

Mild weather has lowered the call from householders and 
the domestic market is very stagnant. This, coupled with 
the heavy shipments of steam coals, has cluttered the yards 
with domestic “no-bills.” A number of operators have 
loaded and held every available car lately, so that April 1 
will see a considerable tonnage on wheels, which will be 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 
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Feb.27, Mar.13, Mar.20, Mar. 27, Market Feb.27, Mar.13, Mar.20, Mar.27 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 1922’ 1922 1922+ Quoted 1922°. 1922 ~ 1922 1922+ 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $3.25 $3.15 $3.05 $2.60@$2.90 Hockingscreenings....... Columbus.... $1.50 $1.50 $1.55 $1.35@ $1 55 
Pocahontas minerun..... _Columbus.... 2.15 1.85 1,85 1.65@ 1.90 Pitts: No. 8lump:.-......: Cleveland..... 3:10. 3.05 2.90. 2.75@ 2.90 
Pocahontas screenings.... Columbus.... 1.40 1.45 1.15 1.15@ 1.30 Pitts. No.8minerun...... Cleveland.... 2.00 1.90 1.90 1.80@ 1 .90 
Pocahontas lump........ Chicago..... 3.15 3.15 3.15  2.50@ 2.90 Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland... 1.80 25 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
Pocahontas minerun..... Chicago..... 745) He) 1.85 1.85 1.25@ 1.50 
Eccolantes lump. . +: © Sinemet = fe I Ds uF 2.85 ee fer Midwest 
ocahontas mine run. gears incinnati... : | 1.70 1.65@ 1:7 : g } 
Pocahontas screenings.... Cincinnati... 1.15 1.15 1.15 1 00@ 1.25 Plaga g gece fa TRE Genes wat ne st ae 3182 3s ay oe oon 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 4.60 4.60 4.55 4.50@ 4.65  Pranklin Ill screenings.... Chicago et ee? 00 1.85 1.95 1 85@ 2.15 
Clearfield minerun....... Boston.c. 2s 1. 95- e105) Oe 1 eb) 22229 1 Mossy mete : . ; 0 5Iq@, 2. 
Central, Ill.,lump........ Chicago..... 3.00 2.80 2.80 2.50@ 2.75 
Cambria mine run. Bestonyes 6s: BPAS 52 AD 2.45; © 2725@82560"- Central: Ill. mine run Chicago Mig 9435 2°35 2.10@ 2.40 
Somerset mine run.. Boston's: osc 1.90 1.90 1.90 1:75@ 2.00 2 Central. Ml. screenings b. Chicago..... 1.80 1.75 Eee 2 75@ 200 
Pool I (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.00 2.95 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 Tait 5 5 Ree : 1 ; “MN, 3. 
A ‘ Ind. 4th Veinlump....... Chicago..... SPY oe oh phi) eS Sea foe es AN as Fess 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. _ Philadelphia.. Suds e- 3. 0355/0052 2. 60@ 8-008 Td: Ath Veinamine ran Chicago 2.50 2.40 2.45 2.95@ 2.50 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore..... 2.70 2.65 2.65 2.60@ 2.70 Ind. 4th Veinscreenings... Chicago... 2.00 2.15 2.00 2.00@ 2:25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.40 2.40 2.30 2.10@ 2.40  [nd. 5th Veinlump “/) CGhicago..... 2.90 2.80 2.80 2.65@ 3.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 2.45 2.45 2.35 1.90@ 2.45 Ind. 5th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... 2. 75568235 2202 10@) 3235 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 2.40 2.15 2.15 2 200, 2.30% tnd 5th. Vein screenings Re Chicacost te 1.75 1-601. 60 1 65@ 1 90 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). New York 2.00 2.00. 1.90 .2:00@ 2:20 standard lump .. St. Louis..... 2.60 2.60 2.55 2,40@ 2.50 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Philadelphia... 2.10 2.10 2.10 1.70@ 2.10 q ent ee eT ICG ‘ 5 e i ‘20@ 1. 
be A Standard mine run....... St. Louis... .. 195 1.85 1.80 1.80@ 1.90 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.15 Standard screenings St. Louis 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.25@ 1.40 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.). »..... New York... . 1.75 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 2.00 “2 Wikis ae ST eee oe : ; ‘ 6am 2. 
A ; West. Keys lump 3 232.5, uouisville;?..... °:2565 — 2.45> 2.35" :2.25@-2.50 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 1.75 1.75 D.73°) 2 60@ 12-80%. Wreat Ky. mine run Louisville 1.85 1.85 1.75 1.65@ 1.90 
Pool 11 (Low Vol)........ Baltimore.... 1.85 2.05 2.05 2.00@ 2.10 West: Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.80 1.65 1.45 1.40@ 1.75 
High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gasand St.)... New York... 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.50@ 1,60 |, SouthandSouthwest = As VPs 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Philadelphia. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.30@ 1.55 BigSeamlump........... Birmingham.. 2.60 2.60 2.60 ?.00@ 2.25 
“ Big Seam minerun....... Birmingham.. 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.70@ 2.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Baltimore.... 1.40 1.55 eo 1455 : ee 
Pittsburgh sc’d.Gas...... Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.70 2.65 2.60@ 2.70 BigSeam(washed)....... Birmingham. 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pittsburgh mine run t.).. Pittsburgh... 2.15 2.15 2.00 1.80@ 1.90 §%.E.Ky.lump........... Louisville.... 2.55 2.35 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh 5 FS S, Biky.mine run... Lowisvilles... 13957 1.90" 1260. 7. 50@ 1-60 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).. ittsburgh... . 1.6 1.6 [55 1.50@ 1.60 : ah 
Kanawha lump.......... -Columbuss. 7. ©2:550-2.50. 2-30) a, 25@ 2.35 4 - By: lie alg rate ee ponies a E 33 Hee a fa oleae niet 
h ie TUMs. 3... s Columbus.... 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.4 .65 | 5. HE. Ky. lump........... Cineinnati... " : . -UU@ 2.2) 
Kanawha sorcouings....., Columbus... (40 1.40 1.43 1.26@ 1.60 -S-E.Ky.minerun.....\1. Gincinnati.:: 1275 11351145 1126@ 1135 
W.Va.Splintlump....... Cincinnati... 2.25 2.50 2.15 2.00@ 2.25 §%.E.Ky.screenings...... Cincinnati... 1.15 1.30 1.25) 1.15@ 1.35 
W.Va.Gaslump......... Cincinnati... 1.85 2.15 1.85 1.90@ 2.00 Kansaslump...... ... Kansas City.. 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 
W.Va. minerun......... Cincinnati... 1.40 1.35 1.40 1.25@ 1.50 ‘Kansas minerun......... Kansas City.. 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
W.Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.25@ 1.35  Kansasscreenings........ Kansas City.. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2.55 2.60 2.60 2.40@ 2:7 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
Hocking minerun........ Columbus.... 1.90 1.90 1.75 1.65@ 1.90 +Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ‘falics. 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 
J Market Freight March 13, 1922 March 20, 1922 — March 27, 1922+ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
Broken INE WY OLK c: ate ere a S2RO Lao titastes chee eee SIRO $27 Teed ye Soe teers oe GOGISDETS AL ero ok esate $7.60@$7.75 
Broken Philadelphia......... 2.66 $7.00@$7.50 7.75@ 7.85 $7.00@$7.50 7.75@ 7.85 $7.00@$7.50 7. 75(@ 7.85 
Egg. . New Yorks. isis 2.- 2.61 7.35@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.35@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 
Egg.. Philadelphia......... 2.66 7,15@ 7.75 ¥ ON be, 7.15@ 7.75 a 7.25@ 7.75 Iya 
Egg. MOTIGHROS esc oc ne 5.63 *7.50 *6.90@ 7.40 *7.50 *6.90@ 7.40 *7.50 *6.95@ 7.40 
SEGUE 4 tics ote le New ror. oe 2.61 7.85@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.00 7.90@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 
BLGVO?, 25 Sercon sao Philadelphia......... 2.66 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.85@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.85@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 
BUGUG LE Sl. Au chs Onicag0, «2s os 5.63 *7 19 *7.20@ 7.60 ¥7. Le *7.20@ 7.60 hE *7.20@ 7.60 
Chestnut IN i YORK ae oat amo noe 2.61 7.90@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.00 7.90@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 
Chestnut......... Philadelphia... Site». 2.66 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.85@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 
Chestnut.,..,..%.. Chisago fv Las s.a- 5.63 a AY fe *7.20@ 7.60 *7.75 *7.20@ 7.60 *7.75 *7.20@ 7.60 
Pea... Nev: York 2... iss 2.47 4.50@ 5.00 5.75@ 6.45 4.75@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.45 5.00@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.45 
MGR hire Cow ce Philadelphia......... 2.38 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 5.50@ 6.00 6.15@ 6.25 
GA ie G8 oho yions Fae) Chisago:iii: $22 bn: 5.63 *6 00 *5.60@ 6.10 *6.00 *5.60@ 6.10 *6.10 *5.60@ 6.10 
Buckwheat No. 1... New York.......... 2.47 3.00@ 3.50 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 
Buckwheat No. 1.. Philadelphia......... 2.38 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 
RuObas ee sates New York?) 220. J 2.47 2.00@ 2.60 2.50 2.00@ 2.60 2.50 2.00@. 2.50 2.50 
ice -< iptv. Ba; Philadelphia......... 2.38 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 
PATIO ns ess Sia oee New ‘YiGrkeinintsc ak 4 2.47 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.50@ 1.85 1.50 
PBPICY =... ase Philadelphia......... 2.38 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 
Birdseye New York?) #7023" 2.47 1.65@ 1.75 2.00@ 2.50 PeG5ia. Pe 75% * 25, 00 G2 90 a ge Osi ee 2.00@ 2.50 


*Net tons, f.o.b. mines. 





+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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Coal Age Index 170, Week of March 27, 1922. Average spot price 
for same period, $2.05. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in accord- 
ance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with respect to the 
tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus obtained 
was compared with the average for the twelve months ended 
June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report o> 
“Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,” published by the Geologic ! 
Survey and the War Industries Board. The result is a.seri-s 
of index numbers, plotted in the above diagram. 


an added strike safeguard. Loads are piling up in the 
-Cincinnati Gateway section and are the heaviest of the year 
at the Russell (Ky.) yards. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal was maintained during the week 
ended March 18. The output was 1,907,000 net tons, only 
75,000 tons less than in the previous week. Last-minute 
orders provided full bookings for the producers and caused 
a check to the declining independent prices. 

Retailers who have not already done so are filling their 
yards with stocks sufficient, at the present rate of dis- 
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How the Coal Fields Are Working 


hal anes cna of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by fields, as reported 
by the U. S. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly Report. 


Six Months Jan. | ti 
Joly te Beg Mar. 11, 1922 Dried 


' 921 Inclusive Mar. 11 

U. 8. Total: -s3hie 2 ote ee ete 45.6 54.2 61.8 

Non-Union 
Alabama ssi dcr cei nateite Tee Rie aie tee 63.5 61.7 67.0 
Somerset: Courity-dneaucae sein ee eee 5a 75.0 80.7 
Panhandle: W.' Vari Aaceen le eee 5553 49.0 58.6 
Westmoreland Paki o Set) May St Pog Ree eae Stl ok 54.9 56.8 50.7 
Virginia 35s sens ae eee r% 54.8 58.0 68.6 
Harlan. 2.6.2 eee: 53.35 53.5 60.2 
Hazard. so ate pte 5 eae cate hoes liad 61.7 62.0 
Pocahontasss snc re ee eee 49.8 59.7 65.9 
Tug River’ wir ical neta ation ee tenes 48.1 62.6 74.2 
Loganx’, . tlie see x cee ree ee ere 47.6 60.6 69.3 
Cumberland-Piedmont,.. .. 0.00. .5.... - 46.6 48.7 54.9 
Winding Gali aoe eek eee 45.7 63.0 1343. 
Kenova-T hacker... isk cle ae ae ee 38.2 Aan 2 63.4 
N Bis Kentticky;in ae eee eine tees 32.9 45.3 LSA 
New Riverd...c sees So. thee coe enaee 24.3 29.8 35:23 

Union 
Oklahoms3t3 ts heh os ee ee 63.9 60.1 65.2 
lowa.. Marie er oh 57.4 Wb 90.6 
Ohio, north and central. . oe ee Mae ee 52.6 45.5 51.8 
Missourl. 2: Si va, re. bec a 50.7 64.9 Tome 
[llinois 3s. Agere atte ce hie trae eee 44.8 52.9 59.6 

ANSAS «6 SUR. Gees eRe kee eet 42.0 52.0 65.2 
Indiana; 27 c55 Soni ah ota ee ee ee 41.4 52.2 35) 3 
Pittisburghifiic aces ete ae eee 41.2 38.1 48.5 
Central gsi ic Se Soe en SNe, at leet 39-1 48.4 55.3 
Fairmont. a BEE a ee ae Bia}! 46.4 40.3 
Western Kentucky... te OAT 32. 3p. 7 42.3 
Pittsburgh*. PN ARNE Ne ee 30.4 29.2 36.4 
Kanawha. . ae or en See a Oe 26.0 1339 15.7 
Ohio, southernvid 2 Meet MEAs 22.9 24.6 26.1 


* Rail and river mines combined. 
+ Rail mines. : 
t Union in 1921, non-union in 1922. 


tribution, to last well into May. The householder is not 
buying for storage, but is confining his orders to present 
needs, as the possibility of lower mine prices and freight 
rates after the strike offers no inducements to take in more 
fuel than is needed to eke out the season. Steam coals are 
moving well, with barley the most active size. Lake busi- 
ness is being delayed by the heavy tonnage that will be 
carried over at the upper docks. All-rail movement to New 
England was 3,692 cars in the week ended March 18, as com- 
pared with 4,326 cars in the previous week. 


COKE 


Production of beehive coke dropped off 5,000 tons during 
the week ended March 18. The total output was 149,000 
net tons. The market turned quiet recently but absorbed 
the tonnage at no lower prices than those lately quoted. 
There is little interest in second quarter contracts and 
indications are that needs for that period will be largely 
taken from the open market. The coal market is so soft 
that more operators have announced their intention to 
relight ovens, and this may cause production again to out- 
strip demand. 











Foreign Market 
And Export News 








—{ mand continues to weaken while, at the 
same time, British imports increase. 
The arrested re-lighting of furnaces in 
the metallurgical industries has brought 
about a certain weakness in coke, the 
demand for which is less sustained. 





Foreign Coal in San Francisco 


Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


ITaALy—The price of Cardiff steam 
first is quoted at 41s. 9d., according to 
a cable to Coal Age. Last week’s price 
was 42s. 3d. 

BRAZIL — Coal imports at Rio de 
Janerio during 1921, ‘amounted to 
657,727 metric tons, as compared with 
870,681 tons in 1920 and 696,705 tons 
during 1919. Great Britain supplied 
200,779 tons and the United States 
465,032 tons during the last year. 

GERMANY—Production of coal in the 
Ruhr region for the week ended March 
11 was 1,927,000 metric tons, according 


to a cable to Coal Age, as compared 
with 1,838,000 tons in the week pre- 
ceding. 

A German iron works has been pur- 
chasing fuel from a Chilean company 
of Lebu for experimenting in Germany 
to determine whether Chilean coal is 
fitted for coking purposes. 


New SoutH WALES—Production in 
1921 exceeded 10,090,900 tons, which is 
a record. Sectional disputes continue to 
hamper operations. but the miners have 
overwhelmingly rejected a proposa! to 
work a nine day fortnight. 


BELGIUM—The situation on the Bel- 
gian coal market is unchanged. De- 


Shipments from Wales, England, 
and Australia are reaching the port of 
San Francisco with fair regularity. 
The coal is of a grade comparable with 
the best Utah coals. During 1921, a 
total of 76,000 tons of coal and 1,300 
tons of coke was received from foreign 
sources. This coal was imported from 
England, China, Australia, Japan and 
France. The total valuation was some- 
what less than $500,000. Local demand 
for coal is now approximately 8,000 to 
10,000 tons per month. 

The movement of foreign coal is 
expected to continue as long as veean 


. freight rates are as low as they are 


and the railroad rates are prohibitively 
high. 
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Canada Inquires for British Coals to Bridge 
American Strike; Export Prices Firm 


RITISH coal production declined 

slightly during the week ended 
March 11. 'The output was 4,996,000 gross 
tons, according to a cable to Coal. Age 
as compared with 5,039,000 tons during 
the first week in March. Inquiries are 
circulating among the trade from Cana- 
dian sources, due to the anticipated 
stoppage of American coal during the 
strike. Montreal is asking for figures 
on 36,000 tons of Welsh coal, delivery 
over six months. 

During February coal worth £4,446- 
225 was exported from Britain, com- 
pared with February of last year this 
is an increase of £205,605, and a decrease 
of £5,247,487 from February, 1920. 

The last few days have seen an in- 
crease in the time worked at the pits. 
In Northumberland nearly all collieries 
are now on full time, while the employ- 
ment conditions in Durham have very 
much improved. Among recent orders 
reported are 35,000 tons of best steam 
coals for the Norwegian railways, and 
for other buyers, 10,000 best Durham 
bunkers, 27,000 tons gas seconds, and 
20,000 tons best steams. 

Scotland is getting ready for the antic- 
ipated demands from the north of 
Europe when the Baltic opens up. 
Other contracts accruing to Scotland 
are from France, Italy, the western 
Mediterranean and South America. 

While the export trade throughout 
Britain seems definitely to be on the 
turn, the stoppage in the shipbuilding 
and engineering industries has served 
to delay further the recovery which was 
just becoming apparent. 

The net production costs in the third 
quarter of 1921 were £58,372,968 or 
26s. 9d. per ton on the output of 48,- 
687,243 tons, according to the Colliery 
Guardian. Proceeds for the same 
period were £63,420,471 or 29s. .76d. per 
ton, a profit of £5,047.503. During the 
preceding quarter when the strike was 
in full blast, only 1,555,757 tons were 
produced at ‘the enormous loss of £10,- 
413,650. Assuming that 50,000,000 tons 
is a normal output for a three-months’ 
period the industry lost approximately 
$1 per ton during the period of enforced 
idleness. 


February Exports Increased Slightly 


There was a slight increase in exports 
of bituminous coal in February, as com- 
pared with January, but the volume of 
business continues to be almost negli- 
gible when the exports to Canada are 


excluded. The detailed figures, which 
are those of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce are as follows: 


FEBRUARY EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
(Gross Tons) 





Feb. Feb. 
1921 1922 
Ei ports, bituminous coal: 
By rail to 
Canada 7) lack. pi eee 628,860 660,796 
Mexico |. eet ee 25,807 5,254 
Total. osare eae ok 654,667 666,050 
By vessel to 
West: Indies. .)) pea eee 14,162 13,431 
Panama jl fence teeter ests AT AOD eo. aria 
Cuba.2. tie. See eee 42,213 50,101 
Dota: nthe eae ene ee ows 103,844 63,532 
Branco <). 2o os ates at 54,132 3,785 
Ltalyigen.te: Sek eee set 104,693 7,414 
Netherlands 0s" 35) nates: 38,555 2,537 
Norway... ee , nS ee by ayer ioe 
Sweden: v7). WR owstaesees a... DO S21 aia: 
Denmark Si. ite tc a eas 28:040' 8 tke 
Total-Buropes ence ee 235,698 13,736 
Argenting (2.5: J eae ae. ate 50,838 4,054 
Br eign eae Reel eae 42,208 16,920 
Chile yA ects ae tees ot tae, oe 39,667 6,889 
Urighaycist os sttp es eee ee ALY (hee a OER soe 
Total South America......... 139,389 27,863 
dF hg ere Raia Go ate Pee bet a a 50,439 21,401 
Other countries: 74/5 coe: 74,639 21,005 
Total bituminous*........... 1,258,676 813,587 
Total anthracite............. 291,950 274,905 
Total: cokesit.s . Sesaus es pst 27,238 31,534 


*Does not include fuel or bunker coal laden on 
vessels engaged in the foreign trade which was for 


February, 1921, 577,315 tons; for February, 1922, 
358,544 tons. 
Imports, b t+ “nous cov: 


Imported from: 





United Gnedom. > sn btceie ese ci: 6,291 

ATIAULE ch ad cana eee Le ae ay or 54,279 75,652 
AN CCI Rea go seh acep eg gen het © igey SAM NS tt de 881 
Avistralias:) Ssh that oe 1,954 10,195 
OGEHER GOUNGECS vee eee se hii tee ELL tle atten 
Total bitiminous. 4. se. 56,258 93,019 
Total anthracitest...00.42 <2! 32 9,154 
Totalcoks. A ash Sates on 1,840 5,074 


Hampton Roads Dumps Large Tonnage 


Hampton Roads has been preparing 
for the strike by breaking all dumping 
records for the past six months. Dur- 
ing the first three weeks of March more 
than 1,000,000 tons went over the piers. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. was carry- 
ing coal at the rate of 10,000 tons every 
ten days to its Sparrow’s Point plant, 
dealers in touch assigning the forth- 
coming strike as the reason. 

Every preparation is being made for 
an unusually large non-union output. 
Dealers were hearing reports that Brit- 
ish operators are preparing to ente: 
the American field, and to ship large 
quantities of Welsh coal. 

While the Norfolk & Western and the 
Virginian railways do not tap the union 
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coal fields, the territory served by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, with terminals at 
Newport News is largely unionized. 
For this reason dealers were of the 
opinion the two Norfolk piers will wit- 
ness a largely increased activity, while 
the Newport News piers will suffer. 


Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


Week Ended———, 
March 16. March 23. 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 


Cars on hand.....: 1,598 1,407 
Tons on hand..... 89,810 13, 25% 
Tons dumped ..... 158,087 158,488 
Tonnage waiting .. 18,000 8,000 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 
Cars on hand..... 1,690 1,733 
Tons on hand..... 84,500 86,650 
Tons dumped ..... 93,418 135,631 
Tonnage waiting .. 15,000 41,412 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Carsson-nand.,..:.. 1,234 1,218 
Tons on hand...... 61,700 60,909 
Tons dumped ..... 85,377 83,042 
Tonnage waiting 1,100 2,985 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 


March 23, 1922 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 


For Atlantic Islands: Tons 
Nor.<S:S, “Lune,-for’ Curacao... ..... 2,656 
Br. S.S. Bethlehem, for Fort de 

IEANCGs och 5 Mts oe hl Lees Soc hoki 2,847 
Nor. S.S. Commodore Rollins, for 
HortoAntoniGsisvester posse. Pee 522 
For Brazil: 
Am. S.S.. Robin Gray, for Rio de 
FANEILO Sree oe, coe Les ncn ite ban 8,572 
Br. S.S. Dundrennan, for Rio de 
aA CIRO OF. aces secrete? ota ety RPh ee SE 3,500 
For Canada: 
Nor. ee Erholm, for St. Johns, 
INES es er ene te eget, akcte te 2 ties 1,735 

For Guba 
Am..Schr. John R. Fox, for Cien- 

LUC POS aren ard et, Cee Oe 1,159 
Nor. S.S. Thorsdal, for Havana...... 3,354 


FROM PHILADELPHIA: 
For Cuba: 
Nor. S.S. Munorway, 
For Canada: 
Br. Schr. Flowerdew, 


for Havana. i: 


for St..Johns... 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
March 18 March 25+ 
Pool 9, New York....$5.45@ $5.75 $5.35@85.65 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.15@ 5.40 5.10@ 5.365 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . . 5.50@ 5.85 5.40@ 5.70 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.20@ 5.60 5.00@ 5.86 
Pool 71, Philadelphia.. 5.70@ 6.00 5.55@ 5.80 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.50@ 4.65 4.50@ 4.65 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 4.30 4.30 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.55 4.55 
BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York....$5.75@$6.05 $5.75@ 46.10 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.45@ 5.75 5.45@ 5.70 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 5.85@ 6.10 5.60@ 5.85 
Pool 10, Ebiedelphias: - 5.50@ 5.85 6.20@ 5.60 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds.. 4.80 4.80 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.. 4.70 4.70 
Welsh, Gibraltar... ._ 40s. 6d.f.o.b. 40s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 55s. f.o.b. 55s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, TASHON see tee 40s. f.o.b. 40s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... © 50s. f.0.b. 50s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 42s. t.i.b. 42s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Messina....... 38s. t.i-b. 38s. t.i.b: 
Welsh, Algiers......... 37s. f.o.b. 37s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuco.... 62s. 6d.f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Bahia......... 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Madeira........ 38s. f.a.s. 38s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 38s. f.a.s. 38s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta......... 42s. f.o.b. 42s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas.... 40s. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Naples......... 38s. f.o.b. 38s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rosario......:. 52s. 6d.f.o.b. -52s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Singapore.. .« . 55s. f.o.b. 55s. f.o.b. 
Por Said osc aaavns ties 46s. 6d.f.o.b. 46s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Belgian, Antwerp....... 30s. Ss. 
AIESANGTIAE fs coe ae, 47s. 47s. 
Bombay.............. 38 rupees 38 rupees 
Capetown fae e ete. 39s. 39s. 


Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable to Cowl Are 


Cardiff : March 18 March 25+ 
Admiralty, Large......27s.@27s. 6d. 27s.@27s. 6d. 
Steam, Smalls........, 19s.@20s. 19s.@ 20s. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams.......... 25s. Qs. 6d. 
BeéstGaa as. a.p ak af 24s.@ 25s. soe 18: 25s. 
Best Bunkers......... 23s. 6d.@ 24s. 2s. 6d.@ 23s. 


tAdvances over previous week Showin in heavy 
type; declines in ttalics. 
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North Atlantic 





Market Softens, Causing 
Many Mines to Close 


Thirty Operations Suspend in Monon- 
gahela District—No Apprehension of 
Shortage Felt—Stocks Heavy and 
Non-Union Coal Easy to Obtain 

HE market has softened to such 

an extent that many mines have 
been closed, the greatest curtailment 
being in the Monongahela district, 
where 30 operations ceased last 
week. No apprehension of a shortage 
is being shown. The volume of 
stocks and the ease with which non- 
union coal can be obtained have ren- 
dered the buyer indifferent to the 
market. 

Shippers are anxious to contract 
but the consumer desires to work off 
his large reserve before entering into 
new agreements. The New York 
harbor is well supplied with loaded 
boats, while receipts have been much 
lower in the past week. A predicted 
anthracite shortage is causing some 
Philadelphia dealers to make inquiries 
for a bituminous substitute. 





NEW YORK 


Prospects of a shortage after April 
1 failed to create any activity here last 
week. If anything, the situation was a 
trifle quieter. 

Less coal is being sent forward. Con- 
sumers are well prepared for some time 
ahead and this accounts for the appar- 
ent indifference manifested at this time. 

Contract coal is moving in good force 
and in some instances additional ton- 
nage is being taken. Public utilities 
are well fixed. They feel they will be 
able to meet any emergency that may 
arise. 

The approach of the conflict has not 
prevented producers of some non-union 
mines from quoting contract prices 
which range $2@$2.50 according to 
grade and subject to wage adjustments. 
Already there are those who are won- 
dering whether English coals will be 
brought here should the strike continue 
for any length of time. 

Empty boats are hard to pick up. 
The demand has created a shortage and 
rates have advanced rapidly. Harbor 
delivery boat rates are about 45c. and 
for boats from 600 tons upward rates 
are about $12 per day. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Monthly production up to March 17 
was 45,172 cars, as compared with 41,829 
cars to the same date in February. 
This is the largest production rate for 
a year. 

This field is only partially unionized. 
Cambria County is largely union, the 
chief exceptions being the mines in the 
vicinity of Johnstown and the Weaver 
and Coleman operations at Colver and 


Revloc. The miners of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal & Coke Co., the Altoona Coal 
& Coke Co., and the Russett Coal Co., 
are organized. Less than half the mines 
in Somerset County are unionized, the 
principal exceptions being the Berwind- 
White Co., at Windber. Clearfield and 
Indiana operations are largely union- 
ized. 


: UPPER POTOMAC 


Little or no improvement is ulscern- 
ible. Production is extremly limited, 
owing to the poor demand and many 
dead loads have accumulated between 
Thomas and Piedmont. Some, companies 
are getting out a little railroad fuel but 
that is all. Prices are so 1uw it 1s 1m- 
possible to operate. Where union miners 
have attempted to prevent other men 
from going to work, companies have 
shut down to avoid trouble. With the 
small demand existing and prices on 
so low a level most producers are re- 
fraining from attempting to operate 
at all. 





BALTIMORE 


There is very little local demand and 
prices are hanging about the same as 
for some weeks past, even before the 
strike threat became acute. _ 

Shipment here for the first time, ex- 
cept for one war-time emergency, of 
soft coal from Hampton Roads, has been 
recorded. The low price of coal at Tide 
at Hampton Roads led to the shipment 
of one large cargo to the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. at Sparrows Point. The ex- 
port situation is again improving after 
one of the most remarkable flat periods 
in the history of the trade. For the 
eleven days from March 11 to 21 five 
vessels cleared with export coal cargoes, 
a total of more than 21,000 tons cargo, 
and 1,100 tons bunker. The distribution 
was wide, including one vessel each to 
Argentine, Cuba, Egypt, Porto Rico and 
Italy. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Most of the concerns which had _re- 
cently ordered excess stock had their 
orders about filled last week and this 
left an excess of tonnage to be ab- 
sorbed by the market. The softening 
was followed by a drop in spot prices 
from 15c. to 25c. and occasionally as 
much as 35c. has been cut from prices 
of the preceding week. 

This has made shippers more anx- 
ious to place coal on a contract basis, 
yet with so much stock ahead the big 
consumer is now inclined to stand firm 
and use up much of the accumulation. 
Some consumers are outspoken in be- 
lieving that they will yet get good coal 
from the best shippers on a basis of 
$2 contract before the end of the sum- 
mer. 

The only other new feature in the 
trade has been a number of inquiries 
from retailers not accustomed to handle 
bituminous. There seems to be some 
inclination in that direction to take ina 
little coal to meet the demands of small 
manufacturing plants. In addition the 
retailers are no doubt looking forward 
to the possibility of selling some bitu- 
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minous coal for domestic consumption 
when their anthracite stocks become ex- 
hausted. 


FAIRMONT 


Thirty mines in the Monogahela dis- 
trict were closed last Saturday. Oper- 
ators said that while they have been 
pushed to capacity to fill demands dur- 
ing the last few weeks, in anticipation 
of a coal strike, their contracts have 
been filled. Suspension in the Scott’s 
Run field is now almost complete. 








West 


KANSAS CITY 


Operators have been holding meet- 
ings, and planning for action April 1, 
or rather inaction. Of course, the strike 
is the subject of discussion all around. 
A great deal depends on what the rail- 
road-owned mines will do when the 
pinch for coal is reached. It will be 
recailed that in the strike of 1910 the 
railroad mines broke away and made 
settlement with the miners and this 
has generally been the case in all pro- 
longed strikes. 

Some operators in the past have also 
made independent settlements with their 
men and these same operators, or at 
least some of them, are still in busi- 
ness, and may not have the nerve to 
hold out until a settlement fair to the 
public generally can be made. 

Steam grades are scarce and the de- 
mand exceeds the supply, but prices are 
unchanged. Kansas lump is plentiful. 





DENVER 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has 
denied a proposed wage cut, April 1, 
rumors of which were circulated during 
the recent convention of delegates of 
District 15, U. M. W., in Denver. The 
company, as the largest operator, does 
not recognize the union, and this is 
believed to be responsible for the cir- 
culation of reports to influence company 
miners in the contemplated walkout 
April 1. 

The meetings of the miners’ interna- 
tional union in Indianapolis have a 
representation of four delegates of 
District 15, who have been instructed 
to stand with the national committee 
for a suspension of work. The fact 
that a 30-per cent cut in wages has 
already been made effective gives rise 
to speculation as to how successful the 
strike will become in Colorado. 

Production, in the meantime, is some- 
what below normal, and no _ special 
preparations are being taken by re- 
tailers to fill their yards. Prices are 
unchanged, the only temporary under- 
selling being in the lignite fields. 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Owing to the impending strike busi- 
ness is holding up. Stocks in the city 
are low. If the strike does come things 
may prove serious, for dealers are not 
buying much coal in view of the 
prospect of price reductions. Railroads 
are reported to have supplies on hand 
that will last from 60 to 90 days. 

February production reached 402,492 
tons. Last year it was 322,688 tons, 
while in 1920 it totaled 515,214 tons. 
The January figure was 421,631 tons. 
These data are from Chief Inspector 
of Mines, C. A. Allen. 
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Anthracite 





Some Last-Minute Business 
Keeps Production Going 


Demand Is Insufficient to Affect Inde- 
pendent Prices Markedly—Retailers’ 
Stocks Will Carry Into May—Steam 
Coals Active—Only Two Lake Car- 
goes Loaded 


NTHRACITE production has 
been maintained by the appear- 
ance of last-minute business before 
the date set for the suspension of 
mining. Independent prices fail to 
show much stimulation, however, as 
the demand has not been heavy 
enough to tax the tonnage available. 
Most retailers have — sufficient 
stocks to carry them into the month 
of May, or longer if the householder 
continues his present state of in- 
difference to the strike. Retail busi- 
ness is only on a_hand-to-mouth 
basis. Steam coals are moving well, 
with barley the most active. Only 
two Lake cargoes have been loaded 
so far this season in anticipation of 
the opening of navigation, where 
normally this tonnage would amount 
to several thousand tons. 





NEW YORK 


All producers report increased or- 
ders and more than one independent op- 
erator stopped taking new business last 
week, as they had already booked suf- 
ficient shipments to take them up to 
April 1. The companies had no diffi- 
culty to keep their stocks moving and 
in the last week received many new 
orders, some from dealers who neglect- 
ed earlier in the month to fill their 
yards. 

Buyers were not willing to pay pre- 
miums for independent coals with the 
result that sales were made at company 
circular. Occasionally offers of certain 
domestic coals already in boats were 
heard at prices below company sched- 
ules. There are many loaded boats in 
the harbor containing all sizes most 
of which is probably being held to 
await a more favorable market. 

With the suspension in force and the 
prospects of more coal coming forward 
doubtful, there is bound to result more 
or less competition for available ton- 
nage. 

The steam sizes were easy, the great- 
est activity being noticed in barley 
which for the best grades, was brine- 
ing a premium. 





BALTIMORE 


Hard coal sales here are very light, the 
‘springlike weather having brought an 
end to a brief spurt in seasonal small 
buying. The people are apparently not 
worrying over a strike threat, feeling 
sure that they will get their coal later 
in the year. Representatives of the 
‘Baltimore Coal Exchange appeared be- 


fore the House judiciary committee of 
the Maryland legislature in the past 
week to urge the passage of a bill which 
will establish the net ton in Maryland as 
the standard instead of the gross ton. 
The bill is being warmly contested on 
both sides. 





BOSTON 


There is no marked change in the lo- 
cal situation. Sources of supply 
tightened up materially the past few 
days and there were relatively few 
shippers who were in position to furnish 
coal for the last days of the month. 

The retail trade here is disposed to 
rest on present reserves, which roughly 
are on about a 90-day basis. There are 
a few far-sighted ‘buyers ‘who are 
taking on stove and chestnut in heavier 
proportion than usual, their idea being 
that these will probably be the short 
sizes when mining is resumed. House- 
holders are buying only from hand 
to mouth. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Demand from all quarters grew 
quite strong last week. Some retailers 
who were inclined to carry light stocks 
woke up and tried to hurry in ship- 
ments of prepared sizes. Some of the 
independents early in the week flatly 
declined to take any more business as 
they already had as much on their 
books as they hoped to fill. 

Retailers feel that many a buyer in 
ordering two or three tons lately was 
really putting aside a ton in case of 
emergency. During the past week also 
the dealers received an increasing num- 
ber of orders from their best trade 
asking that their entire next winter’s 
supply be delivered at once. 

The quickening of the demand can 
be best understood when it is said that 
many shippers even refused to take 
more orders for pea coal, a size which 
has been simply dragging along since 
last fall. 

The condition of the steam sizes con- 
tinues good, but buckwheat does not 
strengthen, and yet can be said to be 
in active demand. Rice is not yet quite 
up to normal, but barley is being moved 
as fast as produced. There is still much 
independent buckwheat to be had at 
$3 and rice at $2, but all seem able to 
get $1.50 for barley. 





ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


Production is on the increase and 
every mine has been working to capac- 
ity. The only dull point is at one of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.’s mines, the Old 
Forge Colliery, where the men are out 
on a strike. The river washeries to 
some extent have resumed operations 
and this tends to increase the output. 





BUFFALO 


Buying is chiefly for the early needs 
of dealers. Most of them have already 
prepared for furnishing what their 
customers are likely to require during 
the remainder of the winter. Stocks 
are undoubtedly large and the outlook 
is for rather light consuming demand 
in the next few weeks. 


tailed, 
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Two coal cargoes will be loaded here 
within the next few days, but the ex- 
pected activity has not developed. It 
has been customary in previous years 
to have many thousand tons loaded in 
anticipation of the opening of navi- 
gation, but this year will in all proba- 
bility be different. Upper-lake buyers 
will probably hold off to await the de- 
velopments of the strike situation. 








Coke 


BUFFALO 


Firm prices are shown in the coke 
market, with the demand on a small 
basis. Production has been much cur- 
and this is indicated by the 
slowness with which deliveries are made. 
Prices are $4.50@$4.75 for Connells- 
ville foundry, $3.25@$3.50 for furnace 
and about $3 for some of the domestic 
sizes, to which add $3.64 for freight. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


The spot furnace coke market has 
turned decidedly quieter in the past 
week, but not until fairly heavy buying 
had absorbed all coke offered at under 
$3.50, leaving the market now firm at 
that figure. Sales previously made 
have taken care of all production and 
no coke has been foreed on the market. 
Between 400 and 500 ovens are 
scheduled for blowing in within the 
next week or so, and there is some 
question as to how the situation will 
take the increased supply. Reports 
now have it that the contract recently 
made by the Lackawanna Steel Co. for 
15,000 tons a month over the second 
quarter was at nearer $3.25 than $3.50. 
There are negotiations on other con- 
tracts, but the parties are not getting 
together very well and it is possible 
coke will be bought from month to 
month. 

Feundry ecke remains firm and in 
good demand. The market is quotable as 
follows: Spot furnace, $3.50; spot 
foundry, $4.25@$4.75. The Courier re- 
reports production during the week 
ended March 18 at 75,800 tons by the 
furnace ovens and 38.220 tons by the 
merchant ovens, a total of 124,020 tons, 
a decrease of 1,940 tons. 





UNIONTOWN 


The coal market on the eve of the 
strike may be definitely described as 
soft. Some contracts have been offered 
local producers for delivery after April 
1 but few have been closed. The offer- 
ings generally have been at a price 
slightly above the present market but 
the view generally among operators is 
that they desire to keep their tonnage 
open to take advantage of any favor- 
able market development and certainly 
are not attracted by a price based upon 
the present market. 

However, a price reaction on the 
market is not expected for some little 
time. Most consumers who must have 
an uninterrupted supply have antici- 
pated the strike by stocking a surplus 
and even after piles are exhausted the 
production from the unorganized dis- 
tricts will be able to meet the demand 
for an extended period. Prices are: 
Sewickley, $1.25@$1.385; Pittsburgh 
steam, $1.40@$1.50 and byproduct, $1.50 
@$1.60. 
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Chicago and Midwest 





Heavy Stocks Likely to Be 
Needed Before Strike Ends 


Buyers Refuse Shipments in Lacka- 
daisical Market—Most of Tonnage 
Moved Was on Contract or Old 
Orders—Receipts from East Dwindle 


LACKADAISICAL market pre- 

vailed in the last few days 
prior to the strike. 
ence was manifested by many re- 
fusals of shipments. Spot business 
was extremely limited and most of 
the tonnage moved was on contracts 
or old orders. Screenings moved 
comparatively well, but in no great 
volume. Spot prices show a further 
recession on all but the fines. Re- 
ceipts of Eastern coals dwindled, even 
though prices are at the lowest point 
of the year. 

Stocks are very heavy and the 
opinion seems to prevail that they 
will be needed before the strike is 
settled. Yards are cluttered with 
loads for which there is no demand 
and a few operators are loading and 
holding every available car, so that 
April 1 will find a considerable ton- 
nage on wheels. Domestic coals are 
practically unsalable. 


The Midwest market continues to as- 
tonish the coal men with its torpor but 
they are beginning to get used to that 
sensation so that less is said about it. 
It is perfectly plain that everybody 
who is going to buy coal before the 
strike has bought and that’s all there 
is to it. The constant expectation of 
the past few weeks that somebody 
would start a flurry of buying, is now 
about dead. 

Most industries and public utilities 
are now supposed to have about 90 days’ 
fuel supply in stock. A few are fixed for 
about four months. The general opinion 
is that consumers with big stocks are 
going to be glad they figured on a long 
strike. One wise observer in the busi- 
ness declares that if the strike runs 
60 days it will run until next fall and 
he is inclined to think it will go all the 
way though he believes Frank Farring- 
ton, president of the Illinois miners will 
do his level best to make a separate 
agreement with operators of this state. 

Many coal producers in the middle 
states declare they are not trying to 
roll up any stocks at the mines in antic- 
ipation of the strike, for they can’t see 
any market-until late in the summer. 
However, the slightly freshening call 
for screenings compels most mines to 
make a good many cars of prepared 
sizes which are sluggish and are begin- 
ning to clutter up mine yards. 

Throughout this district during the 
past week there has been general weak- 
ening of prices on everything but 
screenings. This includes non-union 


Buyers’ indiffer- . 


coal from the East which has been 
known to sell in Chicago, in distress, at 
$1.05, mine run. It was generally 
agreed on Saturday that quotations on 
prepared sizes had shaded down about 
25c., while screenings generally had 
ascended nearly as much. Southern 
Illinois coal of this class touched $2 and 
in one or two cases sales were made 
at $2.15. Central and northern Illinois 
screenings showed the same tendency 
in less degree. 


CHICAGO 


The Chicago coal market could hardly 
be any more lackadaisical than it was 
during the past week. Nobody did any 
business to speak of beyond taking care 
of contracts and orders already booked. 
Screenings of all sorts moved fairly 
well, though no great volume was han- 
dled. “It wouldn’t have made business 
any better if a million cars of screen- 
ings had been ready to deliver” com- 
mented a sales manager. “There was 
only a little demand and the supply 
took care of it nicely.” Prices moved 
upward about 25c. a ton, making the 
average for southern Illinois screenings 
$2, central Illinois about $1.80 and 
northern Illinois $1.70. 

Buyers continue to be of distinctly 
independent turn of mind refusing ship- 
ments on slight pretexts, sometimes, 
making the life of the coal wholesaler 
unhappy. There is no scramble for any 
coal on the trading list, even for low- 
price non-union fuel from the East 
which is now selling in small quantities 
in Chicago for lower prices than at any 
time this spring. The call for Poca- 
hontas, for instance, is so light that 
mines in that West Virginia region have 
been known to offer shipments to Chi- 
cago and then fail to make them be- 
cause some other market at a few cents 
higher price was found at the last 
minute. 

Retail trade in and about Chicago 
amounted to almost nothing at the end 
of last week, after a swell that was 
hardly perceptible following the colder 
weather earlier in the week. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


The pre-strike quietness in the 
Carterville field has been uncanny. 
There ig no demand for any one par- 
ticular size, except with a few com- 
panies who have screenings contracts. 

There are no price changes except 
that here and there an operator in his 
anxiety to move lump, egg and nut has 
made some quotations that are far be- 
low the cost of producing. Railroad 
tonnage is unusually heavy on all roads 
and cars are plentiful. 

Somewhat similar conditions prevail 
in Duquoin and Jackson county fields, 
except that the railroad tonnage is not 
much of a factor. Working time, how- 
ever. does not average as well as in 
Carterville. Mt. Olive has shown uv 
somewhat better, principally on account 
of the railroad coal, although a good 
tonnage of domestic has moved to the 
Chicago market and a little to Omaha. 

In the Standard field there is little. 
if any, change. A good tonnage of 
railroad coal is moving and the mines 
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are getting three or four days per 
week. Those working on railroad coal 
get practically full time. 





ST. LOUIS 

A little cold weather helped the 
domestic business for a few days on 
the cheaper grades in small lots. 
Country domestic business is easing off. 
All country dealers seem pretty well 
stocked up for what they think their 
requirements will be. The same applies 
te city dealers, although the bulk of 
this coal is for small steam plants. 

There is little demand locally, for 
a few plants have gradually accumu- 
lated some storage and others figure 
they can get along without it. 

The cement and public utility plants 
have gradually put some coal away in 
the past two or three months and are 
able to take care of themselves for 
60 days. Other plants figure that if 
the price of coal goes too high it will 
be cheaper to suspend. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Western Kentucky is plodding along 
with comparatively little new business, 
although there is some demand for 
screenings, which are scarce in view 
of the light production of lump. One 
field will probably be closed down al- 
most completely by the strike, but the 
other is under a wage agreement with 
a year to run. There are several big 
operating companies which are not 
unionized, which will probably be able 
to supply large tonnage. 

Most producers have practically no 
business without strike clauses, while 
there is very little contract stuff for 
delivery after April 1. 


LOUISVILLE 

Demand for screenings has been bet- 
ter and prices are firmer. Poor pro- 
duction of lump is making for such 
short screenings supplies that some 
operators are cutting back to a mine 
run basis of operation, and are finding 
better demand for mine run in view 
of the fact that industrial concerns 
are being forced to take it. 

The general attitude toward the 
strike is one of indifference, retailers 
having enough yard stocks to take care 
of them for a good while. Most of the 
retailers’ purchases have consisted of 
steam coal, however, as the larger ones 
have good supplies of lump on hand. 

Jobbers and producers do not appear 
to care one way or the other, some not 
even keeping up very closely with the 
daily press reports out of Indianapolis 
headquarters. Some of the operators 
met here last week, and informally dis- 
cussed the strike situation. Much of 
eastern Kentucky and a part of west- 
ern Kentucky will not be affected. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Reports from the mines in the state 
show a big increase in production, 
most of which appears to be purchased 
by the Indiana market. It is the 
opinion of jobbers that this condition 
will prevail until the mines finally are 
shut down by the strike. Were the re- 
tailers as much in the market for pre- 
pared coal as the industries are for 
steam grades this would be the best 
season since the war period. 

The public service companies appear 
to be most concerned about reserve 
sunmlies. Other industries are not 
ereatly worried. since in most instances 
they are not producing to capacity. 
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Northwest 


Storage Orders Are Few; 
Docks Cut Working Time 


Mild Weather Reduces Current Needs— 
Dock Supply Is Adequate Strike Safe- 
guard—Prices Firm, but Movement 
Declines—Anthracite Very Sluggish 
—Bituminous Screenings Scarce. 


ILD weather has removed the 

urge to buy so much coal for 
current needs and the strike fails to 
stir the consumer to any great stor- 
age activity. Docks have been caught 
in the backwash’of storm orders filled 
and the disbelief that the strike will 
cause any shortage. Anthracite has 
been the hardest to move and only 
for bituminous screenings is there 
any demand. 

Utilities have quietly accumulated 
surplus tonnage and railroads have 
drawn heavily on their contracts, 
mainly to avoid congestion and to 
have coal where it is needed. Prices 
are firm, as the trade feels that or- 
ders to be filled during the strike 
period will clear the docks before it 
is necessary to restock under the new 
conditions. : 


eee 


MILWAUKEE 


The market continues on an even 
plane, with little enthusiasm manifested 
either in wholesale or retail circles. 
The outward movement by rail is 
slightly improved, probably because in- 
terior consumers are guarding against 
a possible strike shortage. 

At present there seems to be no 
thought that prices will be any lower 
until there is a change in the scale 
of miners’ wages. Dealers say, how- 
ever, that cheaper coal is coming. 
There is no apprehension as to the suffi- 
ciency of the supply to meet any event. 
The anthracite supply is nearing the 
end, however, and the yards are re- 
plenishing their stocks by rail. From 
25,000 to 30,000 tons of anthracite are 
tied up in the ruins of the Milwaukee- 
Western Fuel Co.’s sheds, which burned 
a few months ago. It is thought that 
when this coal is available there will be 
sufficient anthracite to pull through the 
summer months. 


DULUTH 


A slump in the market was most evi- 
dent here last week with shipments 
from the docks falling off in response 
to mild weather and a general disbelief 
that a coal strike will cause any serious 
shortage. Anthracite was the hardest 
hit. Docks are laying off men and 
cutting down loading days. 

From one source, however, the de- 
mand is steadily increasing. That is 
from the public utilities. These evi- 
dently feel that they can afford to take 
few chances, and that a prolonged strike 
is in order. 





Railroads also are taking their share 
and are filling coal depots to capacity. 
In the majority of cases this coal was 
contracted for some time ago, and the 
present shipments mean only a clearing 
of dock space. 

Industrial demand and iron range 
activities seem to have reached the low- 
est ebb possible. The probability is 
that a return to buying will have to 
come soon as many plants are increas- 
ing manufacturing activities. 

Bituminous coal prices remain firm 
all along the line. Screenings are sell- 
ing well and there is a possibility of a 
real shortage soon. Other classes, while 
not doing: well, are holding price levels. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


After a period of severe storm, the 
Northwest has had mild melting weather 
and there has been little need of much 
heating. This seems to have taken 
away about all the buying incentive. 
The threat of a strike on April 1 is well 
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known, but very few seem to be giving 
much heed to it. 

The danger to the Northwest is a 
complex one. There is an ample store 
of coal on the docks for some time to 
come—two or three months or longer. 
If the strike is prolonged and produc- 
tion on a full scale is not resumed until 
toward fall, then the demands from all 
sections will be so great that there will 
be no surplus available to fill the docks 
of the Northwest for the winter’s 
supply. 

But any stocking now in advance of 
early needs takes a chance that prices 
after the suspension is over, will be 
lower than present costs. Anyone 
laying in coal on present prices may 
take a sharp loss, so aside from the 


needs of the immediate future, but 
little buying is going on. 
hile commercial conditions have 


shown better prospects, there has been 
but little improvement in the volume of 
buying. Steam orders have been on a 
restricted scale for a long time. Now 
and then there has been a pickup, but 
it has been for a brief period only. Price 
conditions have been about the same 
since the adjustment on Eastern coals, 
involving an advance of 50 cents by 
those who had not made that advance 
several weeks before. 


New England 


Inquiries Few, Stocks Heavy, 
Marine Freight Market Weak 


Spread of Textile Strike a Depressing 
Factor—Pennsylvania Operators Out 
of Running—Contracts Offered on 
1917 Scale Basis 


NQUIRIES are at a low ebb and 

much sales effort is needed to place 
tonnage in this market. Stocks are 
heavier than anticipated and the 
spread of the textile strike is a 
further unfavorable market facior. 
What little contracting has been done 
is only with old connections and con- 
sumers are averse to signing up for 
their needs at this time. Pennsyl- 
vania operators are about out of the 
running because of the competition 
from Hampton Roads. Some opera- 
tors, however, are making contract 
offers based on the 1917 scale and 
this apparently is the program of 
those shippers who are free from the 
union. 

Requests of two railroads for con- 
tract bids brought a flood of offers 
recently. Coastwise freights are ex- 
pected to soften with lack of inquiry. 

Steam trade continues unruffled. 
There is only light inquiry, and it still 
takes a lot of hard work to move coal 
arriving on the market. Prices on cars 
Mystie Wharf, Boston, range $6@$6.15 


for smokeless grades, but sales at these 
figures are only scattering. 


Certain of the agencies are trying to 
close contracts, but other than those 
who have made informal arrangements 
with usyal trade there is yery little 
doing with respect to season’s supply. 
Pennsylvania operators are also trying 
to interest buyers in contract terms, but 
this territory is so dominated by Poca- 
hontas and New River that very little 
tonnage is likely to result from such 
efforts. 

At Hampton Roads the visible supply 
is somewhat less than a week ago, but 
this is due more to increased inquiry for 
prepared coal in the West than to any 
better demand coastwise. 

Both the New Haven and the Bos- 
ton & Maine are rumored to have made 
purchases within a week. The former 
received bids for around 300,000 tons at 
Boston, the lowest bid being $5.39 along- 
side for Kanawha, the other bids 
ranging up to $5.90 alongside, all for 
high-volatile. Last year the price on 
the same contract was $7.05 alongside 
The Boston & Maine is understood to 
have bought 300,000 tons from the Pond 
Creek interests. 

Coastwise freights continue on a mod- 
erately easy basis. The trade expects 
the freight market to simmer down to 
90c or so for steamers, but at this 
writing there is a notable lack of in- 
quiry. Barges, 2,500 tons and upward, 
are still quoted $1.10@$1.15. 

A further canvass of steam-users in 
shows reserves even larger than the 
the Eastern section of this territory 
90 days stocks heretofore reported. 
The average now is at least 100 days, 
with several manufacturers carrying 
four-months’ supply. The textile strike 
is spreading and this continues to be 
an unfavorable factor in the current 
market. 
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Eastern Inland 





Coal Men Face Dull Times 
If Strike Is Not Prolonged 


Heavy Stocks and Assurance of Ade- 
quate Non-Union Supply Preclude 
Eleventh-Hour Buying Against Strike 
—Opening of Lake Market Deferred 


O eleventh-hour buying against 
i Nthe strike has developed, as con- 
sumers are generally well stocked 
and have assurance of an adequate 
non-union supply. Uncertain defla- 
tion factors, because of the strike 
and freight rate situation, are delay- 
ing the opening of the Lake market. 
While the industrial outlook in this 
section is showing some improve- 
ment, it is certain that dull times for 
the coal man are ahead if the strike 
is not prolonged sufficiently to use up 
present heavy stocks. 

Stocking programs of the rail- 
roads and public utilities have been 
modified at the last minute. The 
market has boardered on dullness and 
some distress coal has appeared. 





COLUMBUS 


Better buying of steam grades is de- 
veloping. This is not as marked as 
might be expected under the circum- 
stances and apparently the public has 
not been frightened to any _ extent. 
Stocks on hand are rather large. Rail- 
roads have accumulated stocks of about 
60 days; public utilities in excess of 100 
days and general manufacturing about 
75 days or more. 

There is still considerable coal mov- 
ing but this is the result of orders 
booked early in March. Mine run is not 
quite as strong, while screenings are 
holding up: fairly well. 
have not accumulated large stocks are 
still marking time but in all cases there 
is little fear of a fuel shortage. 

Retail business continues quiet‘. 
Dealers are only buying what they need 
for the present. Few if any have 
stocked up to any extent. Retail prices 
are firm at former levels. 





CLEVELAND 


Union activities in preparation for 
the walk-out against a reduction of 
war-time wages has aroused no espe- 
cial interest on the part of consumers. 
The feeling prevails that the miners 
must enjoy certain mental stages of 
excitement of the strike before they 
will be willing to get down to the “brass 
tacks” of a sensible settlement. Ac- 
cording to information coming from 
sources close to Washington officials, 
the Government will make no move 
until after the strike has started and 
both sides have been allowed to blow off 
a little steam. 

It is the possibility of a reduction in 
wages which is affecting the attitude 
of buyers. Coal is now selling for about 


Purchasers who. 


70 per cent above mine prices before 
the war, largely due to the high wages 
prevailing. Before the industrial struc- 
ture can attain equilibrium the wages 
of coal miners and railroad labor must 
be reduced in line with other workers. 

The industrial outlook continues to 
improve. This is due to better opera- 
tions at steel, automobile and tire plants. 
The steel industry is operating at about 
70 per cent of capacity, compared with 
the low point of 29 per cent in July. 
Last week saw higher prices for steel 
products, which with increased produc- 
tion brightens the outlook for industrial 
coal buying. 

Bituminous coal receipts showed a 
further recession during the week ended 
March 18. Total receipts were 1,568 
cars; divided, 1,175 to industry and 393 
to retailers, a decrease of 77 cars. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Production aggregated 399,000 tons 
or approximately 64 per cent of poten- 
tial capacity during the week ended 
March 18. This is an increase of 10,000 
tons over the preceding week and regis- 
ters a new high mark in weekly output 
for the current year. 

Current consumption of steam coal 
has not been more than 60 or 70 per 
cent of that which has been produced 
during the past 60 days. The storage 
programs of the carriers are nearing 
completion and the proportion of ton- 
nage mined going to them has receded, 


-being offset by a better demand for 


storage fuel from some of the larger 
industrial users. 

Retailers say that domestic consumers 
have stored sufficient coal to tide them 
over the remainder of the winter season, 
and that the lower temperatures pre- 
vailing during the past week have not 
resulted in any flurry of demand in 
retail trade. 

There is no perceptible improvement 
in inquiries, and the market situation 
borders on dullness. Some small quan- 
tities of “distress” coal have been sold 
in the open market at ridiculously low 
figures aside from which the range on 
spot coal shows little change. 

In the Lake trade, eastern Ohio is, 
as yet, manifesting little interest. Per- 
mits have been issued by the Ore & Coal 
Exchange for the loading of some 300,- 
000 tons of coal including fuel, but this 
tonnage is spread over all the fields 
which participate in this trade. With 
some 3,000,000 tons at the Head-of-the- 
Lakes, coupled with the uncertain defla- 
tion factors as to mine labor and freight 
rates just ahead, the start this year 
will necessarily be delayed. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


On the eve of a strike conditions re- 
main virtually unchanged. Railroads 
are securing a little additional fuel but 
commercial users are not taking a large 
volume of tonnage. Non-union or open- 
shop mines are able to secure some busi- 
ness as a result of lowered mining costs. 








PITTSBURGH 


No new strike attitude on the part of 
the operators is being disclosed, pro- 
ducers being ready, as at all times since 
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their formal announcement late in De- 
cember of withdrawal from the Central 
Competitive Field, to meet the miners of 
the district. 

It is difficult to sell either union or 
nen-union coal at this time, while hold- 
ers of contracts have been taking extra 
tonnages for some time past, and con- 
tracts expire April 1. 

It is not improbable that some of the 
non-union mines on the fringe of the 
district will have strikes April 1 and it 
is not entirely impossible that some 
mines in the Connellsville region will 
have trouble. A few months ago it was 
understood that many union miners 
from the Pittsburgh district were work- 
ing in the Connellsville region, but 
there may not be so many retained on 
the payrolls at this time. A fair guess 
seems to be that some of the miners at 
non-union mines which have been run- 
ning well will be disposed to strike 
while men at union mines that have 
been mere or less idle will be inclined 
to seek employment. 

As a result of very light demand 
prices have been softening further. Se- 
wickley vein coal has been freely offered 
down to $1.25, while some of the best 
bypreduct and gas coals in the Connells- 
ville region can be picked up at not 
over $1.75. The Pittsburgh market is 
also softer, being quotable roughly as 
fellows: Steam slack, $1.30@$1.50; gas 
slack, $1.50@$1.60; steam mine run, 
$1.80@$1.90; high grade gas, #?-in., 
$2.60@$2.70; Panhandle 14-in. domestic 
lump, $2.75.. 


BUFFALO 


Consumers will not need much fuel 
for at least a month in a good many 
instances, while a two-months’ supply 
is not uncommon here. It will be a 
difficult time for the salesman in case 
the expected strike fails to last as long 
as expected. 

Local offices say they will have plenty 
of coal to sell and that they have made 
arrangements accordingly. They fore- 
see a quiet time for many weeks, since 
customers are already so hard to find. 

Prices are not nearly as strong as 
it was predicted they would be at the 
end of this month. Some easing off 
in slack prices is reported, but this is 
not likely to last long. Quotations run 
about $2.50 for Youghiogheny gas lump, 
$2.25 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam 
lump, $2 for Allegheny Valley and other 
mine run and $1.60@31.70 for slack, 
adding $2.36 to Allegheny Valley and 
$2.51 to other coals for freight. 





DETROIT 


There is no active demand from either 
the steam plants or domestic consumers. 
No particular increase in volume of buy- 
ing is apparent as a result of the strike 
action. 

The seeming indifference among buy- 
ers is caused by a feeling that their 
requirements will be supplied by ship- 
ments from the unorganized territories. 
Basis for this may be found in the fact 
that something like 90 per cent of the 
present supply is coming from the non- 
union mines, 

Ohio lump is quoted $2.50@$2.75, egg, 
$2.25. mine run, $1.85, slack, $1.50, West 
Virginia lump is offered at $2.25@$2.50, 
egg, $2, mine run, $1.50, slack, $1.30. 
Pittsburgh No. 8 13-in. lump is $2.35, 
3-in. lump, $2.15, mine run, $2, slack, 
$1.85. Smokeless lump and egg is $3.25, 
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Unsold Tonnage Piles Up; 
Market Interest Slackens 


Strike Order Fails to Hold Market— 
Adequacy of Non-Union Supply Re- 
assures Consumers—Cancellations Are 
Numerous—Screenings Firm as Pro- 
duction Is Limited. 


HOSE who looked for business 
to brighten with the strike dec- 
laration of the union leaders have 
been badly mistaken. Instead of a 
buying rush there has been a decided 
slackening of interest. Loads are 
piling up at Portsmouth and are the 
heaviest of the year at Russell. While 
still inquiring for prices, the con- 
sumer is not at all active when it 
comes to placing orders. There have 
been numerous cancellations lately 
because of the apparent sufficiency of 
non-union supply. 
Screenings show the best relative 
position, not only because there is 
some demand for this size but also 
because lump production is low, 
causing a scarcity. The domestic 
market is dead, despite price cuts, 
while retailers report very sluggish 
business. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River. production increased 
slightly during the week ended March 
18. However, there does not appear 
to have been ‘any general increase in 
the demand, smokeless being plentiful. 
on the market. There is ony a fair 
demand at Tidewater and prices are 
decidedly ‘soft. 

Gulf production is steadily climbing 
as reflected in a heavier movement over 
the Virginian Ry. with train and shop 
crews being called back to work. So 
far, however, the output has not gone 
beyond 65) per cent. Labor shortage 
is interfering with production to some 
extent. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


The Pocahontas output declined to 
some extent as the demand _ weak- 
ened- and at various points on the 
Norfolk & Western there were a good 
many “set-outs.” Terminals were 
blocked in some instances. Toward the 
latter part of the week, however, the 
situation became much better insofar 
as the Western movement was con- 
cerned. The Eastern market has been 
rather sluggish as compared with con- 
ditions prevailing during the earlier 
part of the month. 

Tug River mines continue to produce 
coal in large quantities, with the out- 
put in excess of 110,000 tons a week 
or above 75 per cent of capacity. 
Some trouble is being experienced in 


securing enough open-tops. All the 
mines in this field are working. The 
movement is largely to Western 
markets, the greater part of it on con- 
tract. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


Few mines outside of the small per- 
centage working on a non-union basis 
are producing any coal. The market is 
poor with prices so low as to debar 
union mines from attempting to enter 
the market or even from making con- 
tracts for the next coal year in view of 
the uncertainty of new wages to be paid 
in this territory. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Owing to a cessation of steam buy- 
ing for storage purposes, there is com- 
paratively little market. It is next to 
impossible to dispose of lump. A scarc- 
ity of screenings has bolstered prices, 
which are close to the price for mine 
run. Some buyers have canceled orders 
now that it appears to be so easy to 
secure all the steam coal they need. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Prevailing market conditions are not 
affecting the Logan production and the 
output continues at the rate of 300,000 
tons a week, with nearly all mines work- 
ing at full capacity. The mere fact 
that the mines will be in a position to 
continue in the event of a strike is giv- 
ing operators a strategic advantage in 
securing orders. 

Thacker production continues at the 
rate of 60 per cent of potential capacity. 
Companies are making arrangements to 
increase their capacity. The larger part 
of the output is destined for Western 
markets, the principal demand being for 

~steam grades. Producers in this field 
who lost their market during a strike 
have regained such markets in large 
part. 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


The market has been in a very un- 
settled state. There has been a little 
strengthening here and there in steam 
and mine run but further weakening 
in block and egg. 

The effect the strike will have on this 
field is still vague. Some of the larger 
operators have recently signed an agree- 
ment with the 19th District—headquar- 
ters at Knoxville—providing for two 
years’ work on the basis of the 1917 
contract, and it remains to be seen 
whether they will be able to work under 
this agreement after April 1. 





CINCINNATI 


Some Tidewater business is showing 
here as a result of temerity on the part 
of seaboard consumers, but the figures 
quoted to them did not excite immediate 
buying. Most of the trade were inclined 
to look upon these as feelers and not 
as prospects of quick sales. Inquiries 
from other sources are still numerous, 
but refusals have also been growing in 
volume. 
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Demand for smokeless lump and egg 
has fallen away to a point that reduc- 
tions in prices have been forced to stim- 
ulate business. Mine run has been hold- 
ing its own; nut has been a little weaker 
with a lessening of demand from the 
West, while better buying by byproduct 
plants hold top-grade screenings to the 
high figure. 

High-volatile nut and slack and mine 
run prices are now so closely aligned 
that some of the southeastern Kentucky 
operators find it necessary to cut prices 
to make sales and for the first time in 
three weeks the low has been under 
$1.25. Lump is a drug on the market 
though gas coal was inclined to be a 
bit higher than it was last week. 

Retailers are indulging in price cut- 
ting once more. One firm quoted smoke- 
less at $7.50 for lump and another coun- 
tered with a $7.25 price. Best grades of 
Elkhorn lump are offered at $6.50 and 
some other ordinary coals at $6. Slack 
holds at $4.50. Further reductions are 
threatened. 








South 


VIRGINIA 


After a temporary slump, the output. 
is increasing, being now about 70 per 
cent of potential capacity or 140,000 
tons a week. In some sections the pro- 
duction is even larger. There is a 
heavier run of business as the strike 
approaches. The fact that mines will 
be able to continue operations despite 
a strike is bringing business to the 
field. There is so much steam coal on 
the market, however, that prices have 
undergone little or no change. 








BIRMINGHAM 


The spot steam market is somewhat 
more active. Inquiry is such as to 
create a more optimistic spirit in the 
trade, even though no great increase 
in actual business booked has yet mate- 
rialized. Outside of a few railroad and 
utility contracts which are coming up 
for renewal, consumers generally are 
manifesting no interest in providing for 
their needs in advance of a few weeks. 
Producers are in a position to supply 
on short notice any tonnage which 
might be required to tide over consum- 
ers in nearby territory whose supply 
might be interrupted by labor disturb- 
ances. 

Railroads are taking a great deal 
more coal and are accumulating con- 
siderable reserves against possible in- 
terruption to supply. Several additional 
furnaces have been placed in blast re- 
cently and the consequent need for an 
increased coke supply has added to the 
coal production. 

The domestic market is extremely 
dull. Sales are limited in number and 
tonnage to such an extent that producers 
are seeking an outlet for their output 
in the industrial field. 

Quotations on commercial coal show 
no change of importance, but with the 
near approach of the new year domestic 
prices have weakened to some extent. 
Figures f.o.b. mines are as follows: 


Washed Lump and Nut 
Bic Seam........-.. $1.75@$2.00° $2.00@$2.25 
Garba See eae 2.00@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25: 
Cababs..56y4-5 0 2.00@ 2.25 3.00@ 3.50 
Black Creek........ 2.00@ 2.25 3.00@ 3.50 
ra Git oe ese. waite atta © nit Rees \c & Aha ti We 
Montavallo:s eo. rtace! Singiice senders = 4.50 
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News Items 


From Field and Trade 





ALABAMA 


A company is being organized to take 
over a large body of undeveloped coal 
lands in the Walker County field. Owners 
of mineral properties are being requested 
to take options on their holdings. It is 
understood that if the new interests are 
able to secure the desired lands that they 
have assurance from the Illinois Central 
that it will build a branch line into this 
field from its main line at Haleyville. A 
large corps of engineers were making ex- 
tensive surveys in the county some weeks 
ago. 


COLORADO 


Eight miners are known to have been 
killed and ten are missing as the result of 
an explosion in Sopris Mine No. 2 of the 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., near Trinidad, 
Colo. The explosion, which occurred in 
the main workings, 3,000 ft. inside the 


mine, happened just after the 200 members 
of the day shift had left for home. 


CONNECTICUT 


A. H. Powell, wholesale coal dealer, New 
Haven, is securing bids for the construc- 
tion of his proposed office building. The 
building will be twelve stories high, and 
will cost close to one million dollars. 


Percy T. Litchfield, of the New England 
Coal Co., Bridgeport, is a member of the 
committee recently chosen by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to combat the efforts of 
the Connecticut Company, street railway 
lines, to enforce a 10c. fare in Bridgeport, 
in place of the present 5c. rate. 


Fire destroyed the garage and a large 
shed at the coal plant of F. U. Newcomb, 
retail coal dealer, Litchfield, recently. The 
damage was estimated at around $15,000. 


The American Coal Co., Hartford, has 
started the construction of a brick addi- 
tion on Spruce St., that city. 


ILLINOIS 


George Cox, construction engineer for 
Mead, Morrison & Co., of Chicago, sailed 
from San Francisco recently to superin- 
tend the work of installing a bunker ter- 
minal at a cost of approximately, $2,000,- 
000, by the Union Steamship Co. This 
will be the second large coal bunking plant 
to be installed in the Antipodes. 


oO. M. Burnett, president of The Chicago 
Big Muddy Coal Co. spent a week recently 
on a trade trip through northern Illinois 
and southern Wisconsin. 


Otto Hertel, combustion engineer for the 
Old Ben Coal Co., is slowly improving in 
a Chicago hospital after a long illness. 
D. W. Buchanan of that company made a 
trip of inspection among the Old Ben oper- 
ations in Southern Illinois late in March. 


No. 14 mine of the Old Ben Coal Co. at 
Buckner, has been closed down. The mine 
employed about 350 men. The company 
announced that lack of market made the 
closing necessary. 


Irwin McKee has joined the Bell & Zoller 
Coal Co., at Chicago, as combustion engi- 
neer, assisting V. G. Leach. The company 
is expanding its department of fuel studies 
for consumers. 


A movement is now on foot to establish 
a coal trade bureau among the retailers of 
Chicago. The members will be expected to 
pay 5 cents a ton toward the cost of main- 
taining a demonstration and testing sta- 
tion and an advertising campaign both cal- 
culated to educate the consumers in better 
methods of firing and in better selection 
of coal. A number of dealers have aiready 
signed an agreement to join. 


INDIANA 


Frank C. Gove, an attorney of Evansville, 
has been appointed receiver for the Fricke 
& Blair Coal Co. The company operates a 
coal mine in Warrick County a few miles 
east of Evansville. The suit asking for a 
receiver was filed by the Orr Iron Co., 
which alleges the coal company owes debts 
amounting to more than $40,000. 


The Terra Haute Welfare League is dis- 
tributing coal to the needy of that city 
with the cooperation of coal interests and 
the: Pennsylvania Railroad which has 
given the League a year’s lease on tem- 
porary coal yard property fronting on a 
switch. Those who get fuel from _ the 
League and who can pay a little for their 
coal are permitted to do so. The desti- 


tute get it free. Nobody in Terra Haute 
is suffering. 
The Ogle Coal Co., Indianapolis, filed 


suit recently in Circuit Court asking the 
appointment of a receiver for the Capital 
City Coal Co. It is alleged that the Capi- 
tal City company, a retail distributing 
company, owes the Ogle company, a firm 
of coal brokers, a note of $11,686.56, upon 
which only $4,439.74 has been paid. The 
note was executed Dec. 10, 1920, and is due 
on demand, according to the complaint. It 
is alleged the company is dangerously near 
insolvency, but could be saved through a 
receivership. 


The Eagle Coal Co., of Terre Haute, has 
filed articles of incorporation, with the 
secretary of state, with a capitalization of 
$100,000. Andrew T. Spears, secretary of 
the Black Hawk Coal Co., and William 
Charlotte, of Indianapolis, are directors. 
The company will lease coal lands in the 
southern part of the state. Three hundred 


acres have already been leased in Fayette 
township. 
The Lower Vein Coal Co., of Terre 


Haute, has filed suit in the Superior Court 
against Alice Landis, the Sisters of Provi- 
dence of St. Mary-of-the-Woods, and 
Isaac E. Fulmer, asking for the condemna- 
tion of the land owned by them. The com- 
pany asserts they have placed a _ prohibi- 
tive price on the land, which, the company 
says, is needed for the development of 
1,000 acres of coal land owned by it. The 
company desires to obtain in a right-of- 
way for a switch through the land to the 
coal field. Members of the company assert 
that unless a right-of-way is obtained at 
a reasonable price, the Big Four will not 
put in the switch, but that the C. & E. I. 
will enter the field from the opposite side. 
The company asserts that if the right-of- 
way is not obtained, 200 men will have 
to move from Terre Haute city to Clinton, 
and asks the court to appoint a group of 
men to investigate and place a value on 
the land desired. 

A coal stripping mine will be opened in 
the field east of Oakland, during the com- 
ing summer. F. I. Conyers, representing 
Eastern interests, has obtained 8,000 acres 
of strip coal land. Engineers for the Big 
Four are surveying a switch line to the 
coal field. Five shovels will be operated 
and tipples and other necessary equipment 
will be completed before next winter. The 
George A. Enos Co., now operating, is 
loading fifty cars of coal each day. Two 
stripping shovels and two loading shovels 
are in operation. 


KENTUCKY 


The Liberty Coal & Coke Co., operating 
at» Straight Creek, is featuring the fact 
that the lightest coal is necessarily the 
purest. The company has built up quite a 
good retail connection in Louisville. 


The Harlan-Kellioka Coal Co., 
has filed amended articles increasing 
capital stock from $120,000 to $250,000. 


L. W. Milner, of the D. H. Brown Coal 
Co., Birmingham and Atlanta, has been 
visiting the Pineville and Harlan sections. 


Coal preduetion in Kentucky decreased 
more than 22 per cent in 1921 as compared 
with 1920, according to the annual report 
being compiled in the office of L. Blenkin- 
sopp, state miner inspector. The number of 
mines decreased 28 per cent, the number 
of men employed more than 14 per cent. 
In 1921, the state produced 30,282,669 tons, 
as compared with 38,892,044 the previous 
year. The number of mines decreased from 
834 to 569, and the number of companies 
from 790 to 525. Employees outside the 
mines numbered 13,881 in 1920, and 9,819 
the following year, and the number of 
inside employees fell from 44,466 to 39,971. 

The Service Fuel Co., capital $100,000, 
has been incorporated to do wholesale and 
retail coal business by A. D. Kirkpatrick, 


Harlan, 
its 
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Russelville; J. L. Rogers, Greenville; J. B. - 
Torbert, Owensboro. 

The Bishop Coal Co., capital $20,000, has 
been incorporated by Oscar Bishop, Hart- 
ford; J. S. Victor, Middlesboro; O. M. 
Bishop, Centertown. ; 


MICHIGAN 


The Peoples Coal & Builders Supply Co., 
Flint, has decreased its capital from 


$150,000 to $75,000. 


George R. Barry, formerly with C. C. 
Corey, of Detroit, has been added to the 
sales force of the Virginia Coal Co., with 
headquarters in Detroit. 


MINNESOTA 


C. Van Duyn, for many years a resident 
of Duluth and well known in selling fields, 
has taken charge of the Grand Forks office 
of the Inland Coal & Dock Co. Mr. Van 
Duyn has succeeded in moving consider- 
able coal in North Dakota recently, which 
is a difficult task in the face of the finan- 
cial slump throughout the state. 

A. K. Oehl, secretary of the Pittsburg 
Coal Co. has been visiting Duluth and Su- 
perior on a tour of inspection before the 
opening of navigation. 





MISSOURI 


The Allburn Coal Co. is being incorpor- 
ated at Plattsburg and will take over the 
property of the Plattsburg-Vibbard Coal 
Co., which is invoiced at $65,500. The 
plant will be rebuilt. The intention is to 
have the mine in operation when the new 
labor contract with the miners is signed. 
The stock in the new company is being 
taken largely, if not altogether, by the 
members of the old company. 


NEW YORK 


The report of the Island Creek Coal Co. 
for the calendar year 1921 shows a net 
profit after all charges, including taxes, of 
$2,740,706, equal after preferred dividends 
to $20.55 per share on the 118,801 common 
shares. This compares with earnings in 
1920 equal to $18.37 a share on the com- 
mon, $7.45 in 1919 and $7 in 1918. 


Report of the Pond Creek Coal Co. for 
calendar and fiscal year 1921 shows net 
profits after all charges, including interest 
and taxes, of $542,754. equal to $2.54 a 
share on the 212,920 shares of stock. This 
compares with $2.82 a share in 1920, 97c. 
a share in 1919 and $2.68 in 1918. 


The 20th annual report of the United 
States Steel Corporation shows that dur- 
ing 1921 there were produced from the 
corporation’s mines 21,627,939 tons of coal 
as compared with 30,828,334 tons in 1920. 
Of this tonnage 14,546,103 tons were used 
in the manufacture of coke and 7,081,836 
tons for steam, gas and other purposes. 
The corporation also manufactured 1,698,- 
178 tons of coke in beehive ovens and 
8,127,086 tons in byproduct ovens, a total of 
9,825,264 tons, as compared with 16,208,- 
111 tons in the previous year. There was 
expended on the coal and coke properties 
of the corporation $9,074,691.92, of which 
$6,059,945.28 was spent for —-the acquire- 
ment of additional acreages of steam coal 
in Greene County, Pa., and for surface 
land for new plants and town sites in 
Washington County, Pa. In the Connells- 
ville District there was expended $661,- 
677.13 at Colonial Nos. 1, 3 and 4 works 
for facilities to increase the output and 
for underground transportation through 
Alice Mine to Colonial Dock. Other ex- 
penditures jncluded $148,786.73 in the Po- 
cahontas field. The coal property owned 
by the subsidiary companies consists of 
418,587 acres of coking coal and 337,733 
acres of steam and gas coals. There are 
65 coking plants with 20,236 beehive ovens 
and 2,992 byproduct ovens. There are 60 
coal mining plants not connected with coke 
plants and 9 coal washing plants. 


Robert M. Gates has recently become as- 
sociated with The Superheater Company, 
with headquarters at New York City. Mr. 
Gates was formerly a partner of the Her- 
ron Gates Co., of Cleveland, handling power 
plant equipment, prior to his association 
with the Lakewood Engineering Co. 


The C. W. Hunt Co., Inec., of West New 
Brighton, S. I., announces the re-establish- 
ment of its New York City office at 143 
Liberty St. It has taken over the sales 
and engineering work which has heretofore 
been carried on by its subsidiary company, 
the C. W. Hunt Engineering Corporation. 
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The Elkhorn Coal Co., for 1921, reports 
gross income of $2,195,158, against $5,374,- 
049 in 1920. After all charges including 
depreciation, depletion and interest, there 
was a net loss of $380,990, against net 
profits of $1,404,754, equal to $4.20 a share 
on the $50 par value stock reported in 1920. 
The profit and loss surplus on Dec. 31, 
1921, was $909,640, against $1,686,582 at 
the close of the previous year. 


A coal survey is being undertaken in 
Buffalo under the auspices of the United 
States Bureau of Mines. An office has been 
taken by George S. Brewer, fuel engineer 
of the bureau, and B. J. Hatmaker, con- 
sulting geologist. The purpose of the sur- 
vey is to develop a “rational plan for deal- 
ing with fuel problems, having in mind 
efficient utilization of available resources, 
cleanliness, the health of the people and 
reasonable cost.” . 


The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. re- 
ports net earnings for 1921 of $355,458, 
equal to $3.35 a shart on the old capi- 
lalization of $10,000,000 outstanding at 
the close of last year. Gross earnings for 
the year amounted to $3,842,882 and oper- 


ating expense $3,(73,274. Fixed charges, 


' bond interest and taxes totaled $424,150. 


The State Legislature just before ad- 
journment passed the Swift bill (Senate 
Print No. 1719) amending the public serv- 
ice commissions law authorizing any gas 
corporation to submit to commssion for ap- 
proval contract for purchase from producer 
of byproduct gas for service to consumers, 
the price to be based on market price of 





coal. The bill is in the hands of the Gov- 
ernor as a thirty-day bill. 
OHIO 
N. Bennist, Cleveland representative of 


the Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., an- 
nounces that he has opened a Cleveland 
office at 1605 Williamson Bldg. 


Recent visitors to the Cincinnati market 
were: C. D. Weeks of the Milwaukee Coke 
& Gas Co.; W. F. Stahmer and Vice-Presi- 
dent Hall of the Fort Dearborn Coal Co., 
Chicago; James Bonnyman of the Bonny- 
man-Norman Coal Co., of Birmingham, 
Ala.; Bruce Hardy of the Darb’s Fork Coal 
Co., Hazard, Ky.; C. M. Moderwell and A. 
K. Mordue, of the Moderwell Coal Co., Chi- 
eago; L. M. Van Hart of Connersville, Ind., 
and Ed Mordue, of the General Coal Co., 
Chicago. 


A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 


in Federal Court at Cleveland against the 


Buckeye & West Virginia Coal Co., of 
Cleveland, by Charles H. Brown of Ash- 
tabula, general manager of the concern. 
property of the concern, located in 
Upshur County, West Virginia, has been 
ordered sold by an Upshur County court 
and Brown’s petition says, unless a Federal 
receiver intervenes, insufficient funds will 
be realized to satisfy other creditors be- 
Sides himself. 





OKLAHOMA 


The Oklahoma Southern Railway Co., 
has secured a permit and has announced 
that it will eonstruct a railway line ten 
miles in length from Vinita, northwest to 
the coal fields in that section of Oklahoma. 
Development on a large scale is contem- 
plated as soon as the railway line is com- 
pleted. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Frank E. Peabody, president of the 


“American Coke Corporation, is understood 


to have taken over the LaBelle Coke Co. 
plant, seven miles south of Brownsville. 
The deal has been pending for some time. 
Nearly a million dollars is given as the 
consideration. The plant comprises about 
875 acres of coal and 200 beehive ovens. 


Two hundred ovens have been fired at 
Leith plant of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
after an idleness of nearly a year. Frick 
coke production is now approximately 35 
per cent. Coal output of the Frick com- 
Dany is around 60 per cent. 


Robbers who recently boarded an inter- 


Urban West Penn Railroad car at Thornton, 





escaped in an automobile with a $22,000 
Tayroll of the W. J. Rainey Co., after 
shooting an armed guard who was accom- 
Panying the custodians of the money. 


Richard F. Hentsel, superintendent of 
Sunshine plant of the American Coke Cor- 
poration, at Martin, Fayette County, has 
been made general superintendent of this 
Plant and the coal and coke plant which 
the corportion has just acquired from the 
LaBelle Coke Co. 


4 
The property of the Slope Mountain Coal 
Co., of Shamokin, was recently taken over 
by the Sheriff and posted for public sale. 
The company owned a penitentiary built 
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on the side of what is known locally as 
Kangaroo hill, near the site of the old 
Royal Oak operattion. Within the last 
forty years or so there have been four 
operations on and around the tract oper- 
ated by the Slope Mountain Co.—the 
Kangaroo and Garfield mines having been 
operated back in the eighties—and none 
has been regarded as a model of fros- 
Pperity. 

F. L. Clements has been appointed acting 
chief of the valuation section, natural re- 
sources divison of the Income Tax Unit, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. He succeeds 
A. W. Gaumer, mining engineer, who has 
been named as member of the committee 
on appeals and review of the revenue 
bureau. 


The Anthracite Production Corporation 
has received permission from the Pennsyl- 
vania Water Supply Commission to dredye 
anthracite from the Susquehanna River at 
Holtwood, Lancaster County, near the site 
of what is generally known as the McCall 
Ferry ‘ dam. 


The semi-monthly report of the (Pa.) 
State Employment Bureau says that on 
March 1, there were 8,700 mine workers 
unemployed in the Scranton district, add- 
ing: “While all collieries are working prac- 
tically full time no extra help is being 
taken on. Evidence of preparation on the 
part of the coal companies for either a 
strike or a suspension on April 1, is ap- 
parent throughout the district. Of what 
duration this suspension will be is at pres- 
ent a matter of conjecture.” 

There were 103 fatal mine accidents re- 


ported to the State Department of Labor 
and Industry in February. Fatal accidents 


in all other industries for that period 
numbered 68, making the total for the 
month LTS Of the mine fatalities, 29 


occurred in Fayette County, 22 in Luzerne 
and 13 each in Lackawanna and Schuylkill, 
while Indiana had 5, Westmoreland, 4, 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Somerset and Wash- 
ington 2 each. 

The Pennsylvania Industrial Board has 
adopted a ruling that children under 
sixteen years of age may not be employed 
on coal dredges in those rivers in the 
anthracite district where coal washed from 
the collieries is found. In past years boys 
have been employed during the summer 
vacation period as helpers. 

The Eastern Coke Co., Allegheny County, 
has notified the office of the Secretary of 


the Commonwealth, Harrisburgh, that it 
has increased its capital stock from 
$900,000 to $1,200,000. Robert W. Flen- 


nikem is treasurer. 

T. J. Brady, who was formerly superin- 
tendent of the Connellsville Division of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, has been made vice- 
president and general sales manager of the 
Obrrado Coal Co., with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh. 


A shortage of mine labor is already be- 
ing felt in some portions of the coke region 
as evidenced by the following want ads 
running in the Uniontown papers: Con- 
solidated Coke Co., Mt. Sterling mines, near 
Masontown, 25 experienced miners; Jen- 
nings Coal Co., Cheat Haven, 20 miners; 
Warwick Coal Co., near Martin, loaders and 
machine runner; Sackett & Harah mines, 
Outcrop, 30 coal miners. These companies 
all offer the Frick scale. 


Negotiations have been closed whereby 
George Whyel takes over the holdings of 
Frank E. Weddell in the Consolidated Coke 
Co. and the Pioneer Coal & Coke Co. 
Mr. Weddell was secretary and treasurer 
of both corporations and affiliated com- 
panies. The Consolidated company is an 
operating concern while the Pioneer com- 
pany is a jobber. His successor in the 
official positions has not yet been named. 


UTAH 


The Wasatch Coal Co., the Carbon Fuel 
Co. and the Morton Coal Co., Salt Lake 
City concerns, are defendants in an un- 
usual suit. The plaintiff is a Richard FE. 
Tolbert, who claims that on Nov. 28, 1920, 
he suffered a fractured arm when he fell 
from the platform of a _ boarding house 
operated jointly by the three defendants in 
Spring Canyon. He asks for $15,000 dam- 
ages. 

The Bureau of Mines is making a study 
of the efficiency of various systems of coal 
mining in Utah and southern Wyoming 
where seams range the thickest in the 





world. Some deposits are 60 ft. deep. 
VIRGINIA 
The Kennedy Coal Co. has completed 


development work in connection with its 
new plant on Sword’s Creek, near Graham, 
and is opening its mines, having only 
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recently purchased a standard locomotive. 


Officers have been elected for another 
year by the Fairmont Mining Machinery 
Co. of Fairmont. The roster of officials 
includes: B. A. Linderman, of Chicago, 
president; O. A. Seyfert vice-president and 
general manager; Walton Miller, treasurer, 
and L. C. England, secretary. 


Sixty coal dealers of the Middle West 
were entertained at Norfolk, March 21, by 
local coal shippers and other business men. 
The visit to Norfolk was a feature of a 
tour they are making to study the situa- 
tion in the mining districts and to inspect 
handling facilities at Tidewater. The tour 
was arranged by Holly Stover, of Chicago. 


J. G. Miller, manager of the Raleigh 
Smokeless Fuel Co.’s Norfolk office, has 
returned from a business trip to Wash- 
ington. 

A. G. Bailey, of Castner, Curran & Bul- 
litt, represented Norfolk in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission hearing on bunker 
rates. 


WASHINGTON 


Articles of incorporation have been filed 
for the Yakima Coal & Investment Co., 
with a capital stock of $30,000. Incorpora- 
tors are J. D. Medill, J. D. Cornett, W. S. 
Doran, W. J. Aumiller and Cort Meyer. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Barrackville and Dakota mines of 
the Bethlehem Mines Corporation in the 
Fairmont field were inspected by a party 
of officials of the company on March 14 
and 15. The company is now working its 
mines in the Fairmont region about three 
days a week. In the inspection party were 
T. R. Johns, general manager, of Heilwood, 
Pa.; W. H. James and T. Blass, of Buffalo; 
W. H..Beck, of Ellsworth, Pa.; Samuel 
Steinbach, general superintendent, and 
Charles C. Hagenbach, of Reedsville. J. P. 
McCune, general superintendent of the 
Fairmont district for the company, piloted 
the inspection party about the plants. 


Executives of the Consolidation Corl Jo. 
constituted a2 party who inspected the coal 
lands recently purchased in southern West 
Virginia by the company, about the middle 
of March. In the party were Frank R. 
Lyon, vice-president; Frank Haas, con- 
sulting engineer; R. L. Kingsland, superin- 
tendent of the motive and mechanical de- 
partments; F. C. Davis, assistant general 
purchasing agent; Tusca Morris, attorney 
for the company, and C. H. Pressman, sec- 
retary to Vice-President Lyon. Plans do 
not appear to have fully matured for the 
big development, but even though the Con- 
solidation has had the plant only a short 
time additional development is now well 
under way. Equipment is being rushed to 
Coalwood, some of it by express. 


With all of the sixty ovens of the Do- 
mestic Coke Corporation, of Fairmont, in 
blast, fourteen-hour coke is now being 
manufactured, which is consuming 900 tons 
of coal a day and which is producing ap- 


proximately 450 tons of coke. Coke is 
found to be in better demand, steel con- 
cerns using a larger quantity than has 
heretofore been the case. 

The United States Coal & Coke Co., 


which is one of the leading producers of 
coal in West Virginia, is now running all 
its mines in the Tug River field to capac- 
ity, this being the first time that has been 
possible in a long period. This company 
has twelve mines on the Norfolk & West- 
ern and is a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 


Because the Cleveland & Morgantown 
Coal Co., operating in the Scott’s Run 
field of Monongalia County, will not pay 
them the regular union scale plus the war- 
time bonus, miners have refused to return 
to work at the company’s No. 2 mine and 
hence that mine will remain in idleness. 
Inasmuch as none of the other companies 
on Scott’s Run are paying any bonus, the 
company did not see any reason why it 
should do so and hence the mine will re- 
main closed down. 


Considering the fact that it was a short 
month, the number of fatalities in West 
Virginia mines in February was larger 
than usual, 35 meeting their death while 
working in or about the mines. By far the 
largest per cent—21 to be exact—were 
killed under falling coal and slate, but 
eight lost their lives in mine car accidents. 
One miner was killed in a motor accident. 
Two deaths occurred outside the mines. 
Logan lead all other counties in the num- 
ber of deaths, there being 8. There were 
six fatalities, however, in Raleigh County. 
In Fayette and McDowell counties there 
were four deaths each but only three in 
Mercer. Of the miners killed 24 were 
American and 11 were foreigners. 
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With the entrance requirements nothing 
more than a “strong desire to get ahead, 
an effort is to be made by the West 
Virginia University, College of Engineer- 
ing, to have 200 miners in the state en- 
rolled in the short course of mining which 
will be held for six weeks, beginning June 
12 and closing July 22. The special sum- 
mer course, to prepare miners for posi- 
tions as fire bosses, mine foremen and 
superintendents, has been endorsed by R. 
M. Lambie, chief of the State Department 
of Mines. 


W. S. Leckie, of Williamson, one of the 
prominent operators of southern West 
Virginia, has been elected as a director of 
the Commercial National Bank of William- 
son. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The Florence Colliery, at Sydney Mines, 
may be double-shifted as the only means 
of placing the unemployed miners of 
Alexandra Mine, No. This suggestion 


was made by General Superintendent Mc- 
Neal after a recent meeting with mine 
workers. One hundred and fifty men are 


idle, owing to the closing of Mine No. 7. 


J. B. MacLachlan, Secretary of District 
26, United Mine Workers, in a manifesto 
issued, calls on the 12,000 miners of Nova 
Scotia to join him in a policy of “cutting 
the output” as the most effective method 
of waging a labor war agains’ the British 
Empire Steel Corporation. MacLachlan is 
the leader of the more extreme element of 
the United Mine Workers and proved his 
leadership a few days ago by opposing and 
defeating the new Montreal agreement, 
which was up on a referendum, by a vote 
of seven to one. Cases of sabotage in the 
mines have already been reported. 


ONTARIO 
Four men, who broke into the office of 
the Howard Coal Co., Kingston, and at- 


tempted to open the safe, pleaded guilty to 
the charge and one of them was sentenced 


to two years in the penitentiary. Another 
was given one year and the other two, 
being youths, were allowed to go on sus- 


pended sentence. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


of causes of death 
coal miners will be 
the Bureau of Mines to 
optain, if possible, the principal hazards 
connected with this industry, in order to 
better prevent the same when determined. 


An investigation 
among bituminous 
undertaken by 


Investigations have been made by George 
S. Rice, chief mining engineer of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, and as- 
sociates, into coal mining, iron mining and 


potash mining methods in Europe, and 
studies are to be. continued. Mr. Rice ‘is 
compiling data on the destruction of 
French coal mines, steel and iron plants, 
which he collected on his visit to France, 
and is studying methods of rehabilitation 
as obtained by correspondence and from 
current French technical publications. 


A number of changes have been made in 
the personnel of Senate committees to which 
coal legislation is referred. Senator Borah, 
of Idaho, has become chairman of the 
Committee on Labor, succeeding Senator 
Kenyon, of Iowa, resigned. Senator Raw- 
son, of Iowa, who succeeded Senator Ken- 
yon, has been assigned to the Committee 
on Manufactures. 


George H. Cushing, the managing 
tor of the American Wholesale Coal Asso- 
ciation, has written a series of ten short 
articles on the strike situation which were 
released day by day until March 28. The 
series were sent to more than two hundred 
of the principal afternoon newspapers. 


direc- 


H. I. Smith, chief supervisor of mineral 
leases for the Bureau of Mines at Denver, 
is in Washington conferring with Interior 
Department officials. 


Bert W. Dyer, who has been serving as 
Federal mine inspector in Alaska, has been 
recalled to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of George Salmon, the late assistant 
supervisor of coal mine ieases in the West. 


M. Wan Siclen, assistant chief mining 
engineer of the Bureau of Mines, has been 
detached from the Washington office to act 
as technical adviser to the Indian service 
in making new leases for lead and zine 
deposits on Indian lands. E. H. Denny has 
been called to Washington to take up the 
duties of assistant chief mining engineer. 
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Traffic News 





In the complaint of the Wm. Cramp 
Ship & Engine Building Co., an I. C. C. 
examiner recommends that the rates on 
bituminous coal from its Allegheny Ave. 
storage yard to its ship yard at Philadel- 
phia are unreasonable. 

In the complaint of the Perry County 
Coal Corporation, an examiner recommends 
that the charge of the coal concern that 
group rates on coal from O’Fallon and 
Belleville, Ill., to East St. Louis, Ill, and 
St. Louis, Mo., are unreasonable, is not 
supported by the evidence and that the 
rates sought would disrupt a long-standing 
group relationship. 


The Louisville & Nashville R.R. asks for 
an equitable division of joint rates on coal 
from stations on the Cumberland & Man- 
chester R.R. to interstate destinations, on 
the ground that the present division of 
the Cumberland road is unreasonable. 


A refund of $20,000 to Indiana shippers 
in the Brazil, Ind., coal districts in four 
rate reparation cases has been ordered by 
the I: C. C., it was announced by the In- 
diana State Chamber of Commerce, which 
prosecuted the claims for the shippers be- 
fore the commission. The refunding order 
is the first to be issued, although forty 
similar cases from that state are now 
pending. The alleged overcharges involved, 
being for coal transportation during the 
war period, amount to $100,000. 


George M. Barnard and Edgar M. Bless- 
ing, members of the Indiana Publie Service 
Commission have returned from Chicago 
where they obtained from the Federal 
Court the authority for the Cineinnati, In- 
dianapolis & Western Railroad Co. to con- 
tinue indefinitely its operation of a part 
of the coal railway division of the Chi- 
cago & HBastern Illinois. The C. I. & W. 
is operating that part of the division be- 
tween Brazil and West Union. Its au- 
thority to operate the part was to expire 
March 23. It now may operate until the 
court gives it thirty days’ notice to cease. 
A proposal for authority to abandon the 
entire division is pending before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. All but the 
Brazil-West Union part now is inoperative. 


In the complaint of the Southern Ohio 
Power Co. an examiner recommends that 
the rates on coal from mines at Flood- 
wood, Ohio, to the company’s plant were 
not unreasonable. 


The I. C. C. has vacated its investiga- 
tion as to the rates and terminal charges 
on coal to Gulf ports as the railroads con- 
cerned have canceled the schedules which 
had been suspended until May 8. 


The Eighth District Coal Operators’ 
Association of Illinois has asked the com- 
mission to deny the request of the Fifth 
and Ninth Districts Coal Bureau to reopen 
the Illinois coal cases, and that the com- 
mission allow the rates on coal from IIlli- 
nois mines already prescribed to become 
effective. 


In its investigation of divisions between 
railroads of rates on bituminous coal to 
destinations in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Il- 
linois ard Wisconsin, the I. C. C., upon 
complaint of the B. & O., N. & W. and C. 
& O. that they are not receiving proper 
divisions has served notice on a large num- 
ber of roads in the territory ‘affected mak- 
ing them party to the proceeding. 


In the complaint of the Traffie Bureau of 
Nashville the I. C. C. decides that the 
rates on coal from Tennessee mines served 
by the Tennessee Central to Nashville, in 
effect from June 25, 1918, to Oct. 28, 1919, 
and from western Kentucky mines served 
by the Louisville & Nashville in effect from 
June 25, 1918, to Nov. 6, 1919, were un- 
reasonable because they exceeded the sub- 
sequently established rate of $1.20 per ton, 
and awards reparation on shipments on 
that basis. It holds also that the rates on 
coal from western Kentucky mines served 
by the L. & N. to Clarksville from June 
25, 1918, to Oct. 9, 1919, were unreasonable 
because they exceeded $1.20 a ton. 


The complaint of the Southern Appala- 
chian Coal Operators’ Association will be 
heard at Knoxville, Tenn., April 24. 


The Klem Coal Co., of New York, in a 
complaint to the I. C. C., alleges unreason- 
able rates on anthracite from Pennsylvania 
to New York City. 


The Hanging Rock Iron Co., of Ohio, al- 
leges unreasonable rates on coal and coke 
between its plants on the New Castle & 
Ohio River Ry. and interstate points of 
origin and destination. 
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In the case before the I, C. C. involving 
reduced rates on coal tec Kansas City, Mo., 
the Southwestern Interstate Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association and the Oklahoma Coal 
Operators’ Association have requested re- 
argument of the case. They contend that 
the report denying reductions in coal rates 
to Kansas City was contrary to the evi- 
dence; that reductions from Southwestern 
coal fields were made to adjust improper 
relationships; that the commission should 
have recommended like’ reductions to 
Omaha instead of denying them to Kansas 1 
City because of possible preference and that — 
the commission erred in statements in its © 
report and its consideration of the evi-§ 
dence. 

In the complaint of the Reeves Coal & — 
Dock Co., the I.C.C. decides that the rates 
on lump coal from Hillsboro, Ill, to Elroy, 
Wis., reconsigned to Wausau, Wis., were 
not unreasonable. 

In the complaint of the Detroit Coal Ex- 
change an examiner recommends that rates 
on anthracite from producing points in 
Pennsylvania to Detroit and Wyandotte are 
unreasonable. ’ 
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Coming Meetings 








Missouri Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting May 16 
and 17 at the Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, F. A. Parker, Arcade Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers will hold its spring convention at Chi-— 


cago, Ill., April 19-21. Secretary, EF. Lag 
eee 29 West 39th St., New York? 
ity. 


National Coal Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Chicago, May 24 to 26. 
Committee on arrangements, Harry N. 
Taylor, chairman, Dr. F. C. Honnold and 


Walter Cunningham. ' 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting April 15 at 


Norton, Va. 
ton, Va. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
International Railway Fuel Association will - 
be held in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., May 22 to 25. 


Society of Industrial Engineers will hold 
its national spring convention at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich., April 26-28. 


National Association of nal convene 


Secretary G. D. Kilgore, Nora 


Agents will hold its seventh annual conven- 
tion at Exposition Park, Rochester, N. Y., 
May 13-20. Secretary, S. C. McLeod; 136 
W. 42nd St., New York City. 


National Foreign Trade Council will hold 
its annual meeting May 10-12 at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. f 


Mining Society of Nova Scotia will hold 
its annual meeting May 15, at Sydney, 
N. S., Canada. Secretary, E. C. Hanrahan, 
Sydney, N. S. i 


‘ 

American Society for Testing Materials 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing June 26 to July 1, 1922, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., with headquarters at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Assistant treas- 
urer, J. K. Rittenhouse, Engineers’ Club 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. { 


The twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the 
Hotel Highland, Delavan Lake, Delavan, 
Wis., June 13, 14, 15. Secretary I. Tm 
Runyan, Chicago, Ill. . 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual meeting May 8 
to 10 at Atlanta, Ga. Secretary, C. W. Rice, 
29 West 39th St., New York City. 


Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting April 11 at Chicago, 
Ill. Secretary, N. Kendall, Plymouth 
Building, Chicago, Ill. ; 

Indiana Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting April 26 
and 27 at the Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Secretary, R. R. Yeagley, Fidelity 
Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

The American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at De- 
troit, June 6. Secretary, G. H. Merry- 
weather, Union Fuel Bldg., Chicago, Ill. — 


The Canadian Retail Coal Association 
will hold its annual meeting on April 6 
and 7 at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 


The annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
will be held at the Stacy-Trent Hotel, 
Trenton, N. J., June 7 and 8. 

Coal Mining Institute of America will 
meet Dec. 13, 14 and 15 at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, H. D. Mason, Jr., 911 Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. : 
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Miners’ Earnings and Economic Conditions 


LLINOIS is setting a splendid example of prepared- 

ness. The operators in that state have for months 
been assiduously collecting data covering their local 
industry—data of a character to satisfy the most exact- 
ing and calculated to answer the charge of the union 
that governmental intervention is essential to bring 
out the facts. 

The edition of the pamphlet “(Coal—A Few Things the 
Public Wants to Know,” issued by the Illinois Operators 
Association several weeks ago, has already passed the 
165,000 mark and is still in demand. Although largely 
confined to local conditions, much that is written in that 
booklet applies with equal force to all bituminous coal 
operation, and the dissemination of these pertinent 
facts cannot otherwise than help understanding of the 
situation generally. 

Another such pamphlet is due off the press this week. 
We predict that it will be another best seller. This 
second pamphlet covers in detail in turn the earnings of 
all men employed at a thoroughly representative group 
of Illinois mines for both 1920 and 1921, classified 
between tonnage and day workers. These figures show, 
for instance, that the average earnings in 1921 of all 
employees was $865.06 and that 49 per cent of the total 
emplovees received 83 per cent of earnings, because they 
worked more days. The average hourly earnings of 
tonnage men was $1.26 in 1921; of daymen, 95c. Classi- 
fying earnings by groups, according to time worked, this 
report shows how the steady workers—those putting in 
75 per cent or more as many days as opportunity 
offered—had annual incomes in 1921 ranging from 
$1,200 to $1,800. 

It is pertinent to point out here that it is the rate of 
income of the relatively large group that perform con- 
sistently that indicates the adequacy of the wage rate. 

To base conclusions on a general average that is 
lowered by the floater and indifferent employee is unfair 
both to worker and to employer. The public cannot be 
expected to support by high prices for coal a surplus 
of labor in the coal mines. It is pointed out in this 
pamphlet, for instance, that, “taking all the mines in the 
State of Illinois as a whole, it has been necessary during 
the past two years to hire throughout the period of each 
year approximately 60 per cent more men than the 
maximum number ever working in the mines on any 
given day.” 

Earnings in the coal mines of Illinois are compared 
with those in other large industries and on the railroads. 
Railroad ‘workers’ earnings are shown to be but 53.5 
per cent and in 23 other industries they were but 47.3 
per cent of those in the coal mines. 

A striking exhibit in the booklet is a comparison of 
coal-mine rates in Illinois with those paid in districts 
competitive with Illinois. As these other fields are 





‘mainly non-union, the comparison permits the conclu- 


sion that “Illinois miners are not in conflict with Illinois 
operators but with an economic condition.” 

The pamphlet is thoroughly worth while. It is of a 
kind to interest and instruct the serious-minded layman 
who all over the country is saying “What is it all 
about? Where in this maze of charge and countercharge 
can I find out the facts?” Large masses are not swayed 
by reading such an array of cold facts, but solid 
citizenry is instructed and a background of constructive, 
well-placed opinion is built up by the distribution of 
such literature. 


The Mismanaged, Inefficient Industry 


ENATOR BORAH voiced the impatient protest of an 

uninformed public when last Saturday he said, as 
quoted in the press, that unless the coal industry cleans 
house and is reorganized in the interest of the public, 
government contro! or ownership or some other dire 
thing will happen. Where Senator Borah comes from 
about the only coal found is that which falls from the 
Oregon Short Line trains as they roll over the Snake 
River plains. 

The Senator is more nearly right than he realizes. 
Perhaps the industry knows it too. Mine owners and 
operators see no immediate possibility of government 
ownership of the coal mines but they do sense an under- 
current of sentiment for government regulation. The 
miners have the same vision but with different hopes. 
The operators—capital, if you will—do not want the 
government to lay its blighting hand on their business; 
they know that they can conduct it more efficiently than 
can a federal bureau. In this the managers of coal 
mines are no differently disposed than men in all other 
lines of industry and business. As the New York Times 
puts it editorially, “To speak with a straight face of 
government operation as a means of eliminating waste 
and extravagance must be hard for Mr. Borah or any- 
body else. Look at the figures of the government’s 
balance sheet in the shipping business. Consider the 
lavish operation of the railroads by the government.” 

Does the Senator and others who think as he does 
know that one of the issues at stake in the present 
conflict involves the endeavor of the miners to perpetu- 
ate and extend practices that promote inefficiency and 
prevent good management? A machine shop that main- 
tained a separate bench for each worker and permitted 
the workers to come and go as they pleased, permitted 
them to absent themselves for two days in succession 
without necessity or formality of excuse and held idle 
the investment in plant that absence involved, would 
properly be challenged as mismanaged and inefficient. 
Yet that is a characteristic of the union coal mines. 
The coal miner is the freest workman on earth. He is 
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a contractor, he punches no time clock and permits no 
record of his comings and goings. He enters the mine 
when he likes and leaves when he deems prudent. His 
working place—his “‘room”—is his. Two days’ absence 
without excuse are not penalized. One of the demands 
of the union this year is that the automatic penalty of 
a dollar per day for absence beyond two days be re- 
moved, as it was before the war. 

Outside of coal, the general practice of management 
is to discharge or furlough workers not needed when 
demand for its product falls off. From the standpoint 
of management it is more efficient operation to decrease 
the force than to run part time with a full crew. The 
railroads last year effected economies by laying off thou- 
sands of men not needed. Factory hands by the thou- 
sands were discharged. But every coal operator who 
could get orders to run his mine even a few days per 
month gave his men—all his men—the opportunity to 
share in what business there was. In no other large 
industry does this humane but inefficient practice 
obtain. 

The union bituminous coal mines in 1921 probably did 
not average half-time operation—that is, they worked 
less than an average of four out of eight hours per day. 
Had the management discharged the less efficient and 
energetic half of the working force or closed the less 
efficient mines and then kept the remaining mines 
going full tilt all day every day, as much coal would: have 
been produced and the cost per ton would have been 
less. Part-time operation always increases unit cost. 
But once a union miner or mine worker becomes at- 
tached to a payroll the union protects him against 
discharge. 

If Senator Borah will pursue his study diligently he 
will find that the check-off is the greatest bar to good 
management in the bituminous coal industry, and he 
will find that the operators have declared for its rejec- 
tion in future contracts. 

We must ask, however, what in the public interest 
determines whether the coal industry is efficient or 
otherwise. Until thrown out of joint by the war and in 
turn by post-war adjustment, even as now, the bitu- 
minous-coal industry gave the United States all the coal 
it required and it was the cheapest coal in the world. 
The mine workers produced, and even yet produce, more 
tons per man per day and per year than in any other 
important country. The percentage of machine-mined 
coal in the United States is exceeded nowhere. 

The faults which are blazoned on high—intermittency 
of operation, high wage rates, union domination, pen- 
chant for car shortages, overdevelopment and others— 
are the result of the rapid growth under highly competi- 
tive conditions of a wholly disintegrated business com- 
posed of provincial, widely scattered units. The remedy 
of nationalization proposed by the United Mine Workers 
promises no cure for these basic faults. There can be 
no effective remedy that does not contemplate the 
prompt squeezing out of the mass the inefficient mines, 
which means less workers and fewer operators. If 
there are, as estimated, 150,000 more mine workers than 
are necessary for proper functioning, they must go, as 
must many high-cost mines. 

What governmental agency would take such a step? 
Taking the overcapacity out of the soft-coal industry 
is a job for management, not for politicians. To seek 
its accomplishment is the task of the industry, not 
government. It is the task to which the industry should 
have its face definitely set. 
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During the Idle Period 
Prepare for Resumption 


OW many times during the past year has the state 

of the mine roads troubled the superintendent— 
the heavy grades, the crooked, narrow, and even low 
places, the swags that filled with water, the track that 
bogged under heavy loads, the roof that was always 
falling or having to be barred down for safety? Every 
time that anything other than a temporary correction 
of these faults was considered it was necessary to put 
the work off until some time when a definite period of 
idleness of adequate length made it certain that each 
portion of the work started could be finished before the 
mine would have to run again. The length of idle time 
being uncertain, no large changes could be made, or ‘f 
they were, they had to be made piece-meal instead of 
being attacked on a big scale with a loading machine 
and every facility for cheap work. 

Now the time has come when an opportunity is af- 
forded for doing just such work properly znd yet at 
minimum expense. The work so long delayed can now 
be started with a certainty of being carried out without 
interruption until it is completed. Transportation al- 
ways must be difficult if the roads over which it is 
conducted are uneven and crooked. Now is the time to 
correct such irregularities, for the roads are now clear 
for the transport of rock and refuse. A rock face can 
be created in the roadway without fear that it still will 
be there when the whistle is blown for resumption. The 
roof can be blown down without risk that the fall of 
rock will be in the way of tomorrow’s work. Cement 
and sand can be hauled in without apprehension that it 
and the machinery for its implacement will interfere 
with transportation. 

Crosscuts can be cleared of road cleanings, and the 
leaking brattices can be cemented tight, thus lessening 
air losses. The airways should be cleared of fallen 
rock and cemented if necessary. Sharp right-angled 
turns in airways passing large quantities of air should 
be rounded, or places with easier turns driven. Cribs 
should be placed where supports are weakened, and 
every effort should be made to guide the air in the 
direction planned for it. Where much air passes, the 
sides and roof should be cemented. 

When these losses of air are overcome and these 
frictional losses are lessened, the speed of the fan or 
its water gage can be lowered without decreasing the 
dilution of methane at the face and without any reduc- 
tion in the quantity of air provided for sweeping the 
faces free of powder smoke and lamp fumes. No brat- 
tice that lies behind a pile of rock and road cleanings 
can be inspected and repaired, and without inspection 
and repair it cannot be kept tight. 

At no time is it more necessary than during a strike 
or any idle period to demand reports, to plot records 
and to calculate results. The number of cars loaded 
should be recorded, the number of cubic yards to be 
removed calculated or if the roof is to be cemented the 
area gunited each day should be known and the progress 
tabulated. 

A strike is a time of a lowering of morale. Most of 
the men are not working. Care must be taken to see 
that those who are supposed to be at work are not 
merely on the payroll but actively engaged and that they 
are not straggling home before the time appointed. The 
boss of the gang should be continuously on the job both 
for safety and for superintendence. 
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Lining a Shaft in Sixty-Foot Sections, Starting from 


Near the Top Downward, Greatly Reduces Cost 


At Leisenring No. 1 Airshaft Concrete Was Machine-Mixed on the Surface, 
Lowered Into the Shaft and Poured in 60-Ft. Sections, Composed of 
5-Ft. Segments, the First Section Beginning 120 Ft. from the Surface 


By ALPHONSE F. BRosky,* 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


H. C. Frick Coke Co. began back in the early 

eighties. The shaft is located in the coke region, 
three miles southwest of Connellsville, Pa. When the 
sinking was made the field, though not exactly in its 
infancy, had not been much mined, so that this operation 
was one of the pioneers in that locality. 

Nor has mining at any time since been prosecuted in- 
tensively. The beehive ovens at no time have demanded 
nearly as much coal as the region could produce. As 
most of the mines in this field served a limited number 
of beehive ovens it is little wonder that their average life 
has been greater than that of mines in other fields. The 
thickness of the coal measure being worked also has been 
a factor in the longevity of these operations. The Pitts- 
burgh bed attains in many places in this region a thick- 
ness of 9 ft. 

An airshaft was sunk at Leisenring No. 1 several hun- 
dred yards south of the hoisting shaft, the thickness of 
the overburden exceeding 400 ft. At the time that 
this shaft was sunk the industry had not made extensive 
use of concrete, the real advances in the use of this 
material having been made within the last decade. 
What the cross-sectional dimensions of this airshaft 
were at the time of sinking cannot be judged by its 
measurements today. During the thirty-five or more 
years that have elapsed since the completion of this 
opening its sides have stood without a permanent sup- 
porting lining. At intervals during this period more or 
less timber has been placed, but timbering at its best 
does not assure that a shaft sunk through sedimentary 
measures will retain perfect alignment. 


WATER DIFFICULTIES IN UPPER SIXTY FEET 


The strata penetrated consist of shales, clays, sand- 
stones, several extremely thin coal seams and some lime- 
stones. For the first 60 ft. downward from the surface, 
as shown in Figs. 3 and 4, shales preponderate, with 
occasional strata of other rocks at intervals. It was in 
this section that most of the troubles arose. Water 
flowed from the bedding planes of the strata in great 
quantity, and as it is practically impossible to prevent 
the air from circulating behind a wooden shaft lining, 
the soft formations underwent a more or less ranid 
disintegration. The water, acting as a transporting 
agent, removed the crumbled mineral, forming voids, and 
it was thus impossible to keep the shaft in line. 

Below the 60-ft. level little water is found and the 
rocks are firmer. But at intervals softer strata such as 
clays and shales occur, and these required support. It 
was realized that the physical conditions in and about 
the shaft might finally reach such a state as to become 
hazardous. The timbering remained well preserved in 
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the extremely wet atmosphere, but it would not “stay 
put.” Weathering of the rock in the unprotected sec- 
tions caused falls, so that the shaft walls became ex- 
tremely irregular, and six years ago the upper 60-ft. 
section was retimbered. 

A 20-ft. fan, operated as a blower, supplies air for 
mine ventilation. The shaft is, therefore, a downcast. 
Originally enough air traveled through this shaft to 
insure good ventilation. As the workings were being 
extended, however, the company foresaw the need of a 
greater air supply and determined to effect the desired 
result by lessening the resistance which the downcast 
offered to the passage of the ventilating current. It 
also was deemed advisable to shut off the water which 
found its way into this shaft, as the accumulation of ice 
in the winter appreciably obstructed the passage of air. 

The lining of the shaft was therefore started in the 
summer of 1921 and was completed in November of the 
same year. No steel entered into this construction, con- 
crete being used for the lining and wood for the stair- 
way. Past experiences showed clearly the superiority 
of wood over steel for this purpose. Steel corrodes in 
a comparatively short time, whereas wood has been re- 
moved in a perfect state of preservation after as many 
as forty years of service. 

The work of lining the shaft was done by the com- 
pany, under the supervision of Stephen Brindlinger, who 
has had many years of experience in this kind of work 
and who has been in the company’s employ for forty- 
three years. His wide experience had given him an 
intimate knowledge of the formations with which he had 
to deal. It is interesting to note the sequence of opera- 
tions followed and the novel schemes employed in this 
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VIEW OF WATER RING WITH WATER FALLING 
FROM TERRA-COTTA PIPES ABOVE 
By keeping this water out of the shaft ice does not forza in the 
winter months. The ring is sufficiently large that it can be entered 
and the pipes cleaned out should any become clogged. 
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undertaking. That the work was well done is attested 
by the condition of the finished shaft as it stands today. 
The work unquestionably was dangerous, yet not a single 
accident occurred. 

It might be well to describe first the surface opera- 
tions, including the handling of materials, the bucket 
arrangement and the like. While the lining was being 
constructed the fan was kept running continuously in 
order to maintain the ventilation of the mine. A double 
trap door was set in the roof of the fan casing directly 
over the center of the shaft proper, around which a plat- 
form was erected. This served as a landing for the 
bucket when brought to the surface. In a temporary 
hoist house, about 50 ft. from the shaft, a steam-driven 
Lambert friction hoist of the two-drum reversible type 
was placed. 

The drums of this machine carried {-in. non-spinning 
steel cable. To the cable from one drum was attached 
the bucket and a swinging platform was suspended from 
the other cable. A spool, or “nigger-head,” was fastened 
to the main shaft of this machine and was used for 
pulling 3-ton supply cars up a narrow-gage track from 
the railroad siding. 

The trap door on the roof of the casing was opened 
only when material was raised from or lowered into the 
shaft. None of the concrete, however, passed through 
this opening, as will be seen later. In straightening 
the walls of the shaft much protruding rock was shot 
down. This fell onto the working platform, was loaded 
into the bucket and lifted to the surface through the 
door. Here the bucket was swung over the outside plat- 
form and the rock dumped into a chute leading to a 
rock pile, or, in case the removed material was not 
suitable for backfilling between the shaft lining and 
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the wall rock, it was loaded into wagons and hauled 
away. The working platform mentioned was of the 
grate type, with a ratio of open space to solid sufficiently 
large to permit the passage of enough air for mine 
ventilation. 

A concrete mixer was located close to the fan housing. 
A gated chute pierced the foundation wall of the fan 
casing, connecting the mixer with the shaft landing 
inside. This landing afforded ample working space for 
the loading of concrete. The bucket, on being raised to 
this point, was swung over the landing and under the 
discharge of the chute. The gate was then opened 
and the bucket filled. 

The cable carrying the bucket passed over the sheave 
of a boom extending over the trap door, and that lead- 
ing to the swinging platform pierced the foundation 
wall and passed down the shaft to one side of the bucket 
cable. Four corner ropes attached this cable to the 
platform which was used solely for cutting hitchings in 
the shaft lining to receive the wooden beams which sup- 
port the stairs. 

As mentioned before, the first 60 ft. of the shaft had 
been timbered some years ago. Thus the most danger- 
ous section, being near the surface and water bearing, 
was well supported. Concrete lining in a shaft usually 
is started at the bottom. In deep shafts, however, this 
practice results in much lost time occasioned by raising 
and lowering men to and from the surface while blast- 
ing. In lining this shaft, work did not commence at its 
foot but at a point 120 ft. from the surface. The lining 
was carried up to the section that was lined already with 
wood, and then stopped. 

Upon completion of this portion of the shaft, con- 
struction of the stairway began at the 120-ft. elevation 
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PLAN OF SHAFT WITH ELEVATION OF STAIRWAY 


This shaft is lined with concrete without the use of reinforcement, and the stairway is of wood. 
shaft is Gownecast and, therefore, free from fungus germs. 


Theeair in the 
The purpose of the lining in the main ring is not 


deterioration and to keep the shaft dry. The 


measures have stood fairly well for years without protection except in the first 60-ft. section. 
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and was carried upward. Immediately after the con- 
crete lining was completed up to the lower end of the 
wooden lining, 60 ft. from the surface, concreting was 
started at a point approximately 180 ft. below the ground 
level. 

The schedule followed then was to finish the lining 
of one 60-ft. section, working upward, and then start 
another 60 ft. below the completed one. This procedure 
continued until the ‘entire shaft had been lined. The 

_ upper 60-ft. section was completed last. It will be noted 
that the elevations are given as if they were reckoned 
downward from the surface. 


WoRK DOWNWARD AND THUS ESCAPE ROCK FALLS 


By following this schedule in the lining of the shaft 
much time was saved. It facilitated the carrying on of 
dual operations, namely, the building of the stairway 
and the pouring of the concrete lining. In trimming 
the wall rock, preparatory to placing the lining, a num- 
ber of light blasts were required. If the operation had 
begun at the bottom and proceeded continuously upward, 
one may easily realize how much time would have been 
lost in raising and lowering men to and from the sur- 
face. In this case, however, it was necessary to raise 
them a distance of only 60 ft. or less before blasting. 

Aside from the time thus saved this method had an- 
other marked advantage in that the men, well aware 
that a safety haven lay only a short distance above them, 
naturally worked with greater confidence. Also at all 
times a minimum length of exposed and unsupported 
rock was overhead. If the lining had started at the 
bottom, temporary timbering throughout the entire 
depth of the shaft would have been required for safety, 
previous to the lining operation proper. Such timber- 
ing would have complicated the work needlessly. 

The method described not only was speedy but appre- 
ciably reduced the cost of the lining. The time required 
to complete the work was less than that estimated, and 


the actual expense was much lower than had at first 
been deemed necessary. 


MASONRY COLLAR OF SHAFT NOT DISTURBED 


As completed the shaft is a little over 400 ft. in depth, 
with inside dimensions 11 ft. 6 in. x 15 ft. 2 in. When 
the shaft was sunk a masonry collar had been built at 
the mouth of the shaft. This served as a foundation 
for the fan, and in the relining of the shaft it was left 
in place. The minimum thickness of the lining is about 
9 in. though in many places the concrete is two or more 
feet thick. These excessive thicknesses were poured 
at the points where extremely soft strata, with result- 
ing voids, were encountered, the lining as a rule being 
carried to the solid. It was poured in 5-ft. sections and 
in the entire work 1,000 tons of gravel, 500 tons of sand 
and 5,400 sacks of cement were used in a 1:2:4 mix. 
The capacity of the bucket was 4 cu.yd. 

Some of the provisions for drainage of this shaft are 
unusual but efficient. The shaft itself is dry, no seep- 
age occurring through the lining. Sweat, however, is 
found on the walls as in all fresh-air shafts, the moisture 
in the atmosphere condensing on the cold surfaces. 
Water coming from the rock behind the lining is caught 
in water rings and pipes, and is discharged into the 
sump at the bottom through a 6-in. wrought-iron pipe. 
The quantity of this water is estimated as the equivalent 
of a 4-in. stream running continuously. 

The method of draining, including the arrangement 
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of the water-spaces, rings and pipes, is shown in Fig. 3. 
This covers only the upper 60-ft. section, below which 
little water occurs. In the lower portions smal] wooden 
boxings inserted in the concrete draw off the water. 
These are drained through 2-in. wrought-iron pipes, and 
empty into the 6-in. pipe extending from the main water 
ring at the 60-ft. level to the bottom of the shaft. 

From the brink of the shaft to the 35-ft. level where 
a large water space is located, four 4-in. terra-cotta pipes 
in 2-ft. lengths are embedded in the concrete, one being 
placed in each wall. In this way the water accumulating 
in the small water spaces above the 35-ft. level is re- 
moved. Between the 40- 
and 45-ft. levels water 
pours down in sheets. "ZC Pipe. 
The stratum between 
these two levels is a sand- 
stone, accounting for the 
large volume of water. It 
will be noted, referring to 
Fig. 3, that the open space 
behind the lining is 10 ft. 
in height. Three doors 
have been built into the 
lining at this point. This 
provision. will permit a 
man to enter the water 
ring and pass completely 
around the shaft, remov- 
ing any and all material 
likely to collect and ham- 
per drainage. The lower 
5 ft. of the ring is not 
entirely open. 

Vertical slabs placed at 
intervals give the neces- 
sary rigidity to the lining 
at this point, and form 
sinks or sumps, from which 
twelve terra-cotta pipes 
lead to the main water 
ring below. It is on top 
of these slabs that a man 
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FIG. 3. VERTICAL SECTION OF ONE WALL OF SHAFT 


This shows the top section of the shaft, which, having many 
water-bearing strata, had been well timbered within a few years. 
This section was the last to be concreted, work being commenced 
in the section just below it and then being continued downward 
by successive lengths of 60 ft., each of which was worked upward 
from its lower end. Finally the section shown was built. Section 
AA shows a plan of the main water ring to which twelve 4-in. 
pipes bring the water collected from the strata above. 
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gets his footing in traveling around the shaft lining. 
The surface of the sandstone wall rock was sprinkled 


with cement to minimize disintegration. 


Should the 


terra-cotta pipes in the upper sections become clogged, 
the water in the spaces and rimgs may be tapped by pipes 


placed in holes which 


may be drilled 
through the lining. 
Between the levels 


of 55 and 50 ft. the 
main water ring is 
located. Into this all 
the water from 
above discharges. As 
shown in Fig. 3, no 
rock is exposed at 
this level, the strata 
being concreted on 


all sides. The meas- 
ure at this point is a 
fireclay. Years ago 


a water-ring sump 
was located at this 
level, into which 
drained the water 
from two rings 
above. A pump was 
installed adjacent to 
this ring and the 
water was raised to 
the surface, where it 
was used in the boiler 
room and for the 
quenching of coke. 
From the present 
ring the water dis- 
charges into a 6-in. 
wrought-iron pipe, 
which carries it to 
the sump on the bot- 
tom. In the work of 
lining this shaft two 
8-hour shifts were 
maintained, one crew 
working from 6 a.m. 
to 25M andecoe 
other from 2 p.m. till 
10 pm. Each crew 
was composed of six 
men, who were as- 
sisted by an engineer 
and two top tenders. 
These latter mixed 
the concrete and per- 
formed other tasks 
onthe surface. Dur- 
ing the hours when 
concrete was being 
poured two members 
of the shaft crew at- 
tended to the loading 
of the bucket. Only 
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FIG. 4. SHCTION OF STRATA 
IN SHAFT 
The upper part of the cement rock 
under the black slate is full of water 


and gave much trouble. The lining is 
built well within the strata at this 
point so as to give full opportunity 
for the water to escape. 


two carpenters working on a 9-hour shift were needed 


on this job. 


The schedule of operation was such as to 


permit most of the concrete mixing and pouring to be 


done during daylight hours. 


The plan followed and the 


care and diligence exercised by those in charge resulted 
in the immunity from accident already noted. 
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North Carolina Has a Small Field of 
High-Grade Triassic Coal 


TRACT of land containing not less than fifteen 

million tons of excellent steam and coking coal has 
been outlined by mines and drillholes in the Deep River 
coal field of North Carolina. It is estimated also that 
in the remainder of the field at least 60 million tons is 
available at depths not exceeding 1,500 ft. 

These figures are the result of a recent examination 
made by Marius R. Campbell under the joint auspices 
of \the U. S. Geological Survey and the North Carolina 
State Geological Survey. The northwestern side of the 
Triasisic basin, in Lee, Chatham and Moore counties, is 
underiaid with a coal bed of workable thickness and 
quality. Measurements of this bed in the mines at 
Cumnock and Farmville, on the outcrop at Gulf and 
Haw Branch, and) in boreholes within the basin show 
that its thickness ranges from 40 to 50 in. along the 
outcrop for q distance of about twelve miles, as well as 
into the basin from the outcrop for a distance of one 
and one-half to three and one-half miles, where it passes 
below a depth of 1,500 ft., which is now considered the 
limit of workability. If it should be found that mining 
can be carried to, a greater depth, a much larger quan- 
tity than that stated above would be available. 

The coal bed is remarkably regular in thickness and 
composition. It contains no partings, but in places car- 
ries a narrow band of bone at the bottom. The roof is 
a thick bed of hard sandstone underlaid by 2 to 10 in. 
of ‘draw slate,” which usually falls some time after the 
coal has been removed, The floor is equally hard, being 
composed of “black band,” or carbonate of iron. This 
provides an excellent foundation for tracks and other 
equipment within the rnines. 

The rocks of the basin are in many places cut by dikes 
of igneous rock, which cause much trouble and expense 
in mining. These dikes: were once regarded as insur- 
mountable, but by driving the entry through them to 
the farther side, the coal] bed in every instance will be 
found nearly undisturbed. A few faults, which offset 
the bed from a few inches to many feet, have been en- 
countered. ‘These, however, appear to be most abundant 
on the margins of the field; few are found in the deeper 
parts of the basin. 

On the northwest side of the field the coal bed dips 
into the basin at angles ranging from 20 to 25 deg., 
but at a depth of a few hundred feet the inclination 
generally flattens toward the southeast. At Farmville 
the dip along the axis’of the basin is only 4 to 5 deg. 
The coal bed carries ‘little water, so that even in the 
Cumnock mine, which, lies close to Deep River and be- 
low its level, the rooms and entries are so dry that it 
is necessary to sprinkle them occasionally. 

The coal is moderately low in ash, which probably 
does not average over 8 per cent. Judging by its ap- 
pearance where i't is cut by dikes, it will make good coke. 
It would be at excellent domestic fuel were not its 
cleavage so highly developed. When mined, most of it 
breaks up into small fragments, only a small percentage 
being lump. ; 
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Old Anthracite Mine Electrified Without Replacing 
Any Part of Equipment Adaptable to New Power 


Steam Operation of a Mine Almost Sixty Years Old Became Too 
Expensive to Be Continued—Plant Accordingly Was Electrified, 
as Large a Portion of the Old Machines as Possible Being Retained 


By W. H. LEsser* 


Frackville, Pa. 


Madeira, Hill & Co., with general offices in Phila- 

delphia, Pa., is the Kehley’s Run Mine of the 
Thomas Colliery Co. This mine is located in Shen- 
andoah, Pa., and is leased from the Girard Estate. It 
has been producing coal since 1865, during which year 
it shipped about 2,400 tons. Records show that up until 
the end of December, 1921, 7,248,945 tons of coal had 
been shipped from this property. The peak of produc- 
tion has long been passed, but a large tonnage remains, 
which is, however, mined at much expense. At present 
the output is 18,000 tons per month. 

Decision to completely electrify the plant was made 
after a thorough investigation of the relative cost of 
operation with steam and electricity. The limited daily 
tonnage and the high royalty (in excess of $1 per ton 
on all sizes) exacted by the lessor also were factors 
taken into consideration. It was realized that the re- 
maining tonnage must be won at a lower cost for power 
than was possible with a steam plant, which was just as 
expensive to operate when producing the present ton- 
nage as when the output was at its maximum. 

Steam required to operate the plant was produced in a 
boiler installation containing twelve hand-fired horizon- 
tal return-tubular boilers the ages of which were such 
that it would have been necessary to replace them in the 


A vac the nine anthracite operations owned by 





*Mechanical engineer, Thomas Colliery Co. 
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At the Kehley’s 
Run Mine of the 
Thomas Colliery Co. 
Electric current is 
supplied by the 
Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co. 
at 4,000 volts, 3 
phase, 60 cycles and 
stepped down by 
three 333 -kva. 
single-phase’ trans- 
formers to 440 
volts. The sub- 
station has choke 
eoils, lightning ar- 
resters and _ fuses 
and a voltmeter to 
record the voltage 
of the incoming 
high -tension cur- 
rent. However, this 
is the principal sub- 
station. The high- 
tension line has 
been extended also 
to two other slopes 
and smaller substa- 
tions have been 
erected to handle 
the loads at those 
points. 





near future. The engines and pumps were of an ancient 
design with a rate of steam consumption far above that 
obtained in the modern steam engine. This is a con- 
dition not at all uncommon about mines.» The steam- 
producing and consuming equipment as a whole was not 
of a type that would develop power at a low cost. 

Investigation showed that to electrify the plant about 
1,900 hp. would be needed. In introducing the motors 
plans were laid so that as much of each of the old steam- 
driven machines would be used as existing conditions 
would permit. As a result of the decision not a single 
complete electric hoist was purchased. Consequently an 
appreciable saving was made in the cost of electrifica- 
tion. 

Electric energy was obtained from the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co. through its substation at Shen- 
andoah. It is supplied to the colliery at 4,000 volts, 
3-phase, 60-cycles. An outdoor substation of the pole 
type, as shown in Fig. 1, reduces the incoming potential 
to 440 volts. The high-tension line has been extended to 
Slopes Nos. 3 and 5, where small substations were built 
to handle the load at those points. The main substation 
contains three 333-kva. single-phase transformers with 
standard outdoor substation units provided with choke 
coils, lightning arresters and fuses. A recording volt- 


meter is installed on the high-tension side of the sub- 
station in order to keep a record of the voltage delivered 
by the power company. 
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FIG. 2. MAIN-SLOPE HOIST MOTOR 
The hoist raises an unbalanced load of 48 tons on a 58-deg. 
pitch at a full-load speed of 760 ft. per minute. The motor is of 


350 hp. 


Each motor installation is supplied with power 
through disconnecting switches, choke coils, lightning 
arresters and an oil switch equipped with overload and 
no-voltage releases. The power requirements on the 
surface include hoisting, conveying, breaker, ventilating 
and pumping operations. The main slope hoist, as 
shown in Fig. 2, is operated by a 350-hp. motor. It is 
calculated to raise an unbalanced load of 9,600 lb. on a 
58-deg. pitch at a full-load speed of 760 ft. per minute. 

The layout of this machine, as shown in Fig. 4, 
required in addition to the motor the purchase of a 
shaft, a drum pinion, a set of herringbone gears, a set 
of pedestals and a flexible coupling. The drum and drum 
shaft as well as the overwinding devices used on’ the 
steam hoist were utilized in the electrified machine. A 
limit switch attached to the drum shaft reduces the 
hoisting speed automatically near the end of the hoist 
cycle, stops the motor and applies the brake in case of 
an overwind. An electrically operated air compressor 
furnishes the air required to operate the brakes, using 
the original steam-actuated brake cylinders. This 
machine is controlled by means of a contactor-panel 
switchboard operated by a master controller, as shown 
in Fig. 3. 

Two other hoists were equipped, one with a 150-hp. 
and the other with a 100-hp. motor. They were rebuilt 
on the same lines as the main-slope machine, each utiliz- 
ing as much of the old equipment as possible. A 12-ft. 
mine fan was equipped with a 25-hp. slip-ring motor and 
driven through a silent chain inclosed in a dustproof 
casing. A slip-ring was selected in preference to a 
squirrel-cage motor because of the high starting torque 
necessary to bring a fan of this size up to speed. The 
breaker machinery is driven by two motors, one of 250 
and one of 100 hp. Each motor is controlled from a 
central point, a distance of 200 ft. separating them. 
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Water is supplied to the breaker by a two-stage centrif- 
ugal pump. and a 10 x 36-in. reciprocating pump driven 
by a motor through a pair of gears and a belt. The 
latter was converted from a steam-driven machine. This 
is an emergency installation that has proved itself 
highly satisfactory for handling water containing a 
large quantity of coal in suspension, 

The main pumping plant employed for mine drainage 
consists of three centrifugal. pumps with a combined 
eapacity of 3,000 gallons per minute against a head of 
350 ft. Each of these machines is driven by a 150-hp. 
squirrel-cage motor controlled from a slate-panel board 
on which are mounted an ammeter and a voltmeter. A 
small reciprocating pump driven by a 5-hp. motor is 
successfully used for priming these machines. 

Since electricity has been employed it has been pos- 
sible to improve the mine-haulage system by the instal- 
lation of two storage-battery locomotives. These are 
charged by an automatic charging set, a motor-genera- 
tor being used to produce direct current for this pur- 
pose. 


The complete list of motors and their application is 


shown in Table I. 


TABLE I. MOTORS EMPLOYED IN ELECTRIFYING PILANT 
Service Horsepower Service Horsepower 
Hoists Pumps 

For’ main slOpess sea eee eee 350 .For breaker...2.. ..::5..-5). 2 two ‘Onna 

For Buck Mountain slope....... 150 For mine?) eee three of 150 

Forsupply plane ss. eee eee 50 For Buck Mountainslope........ 75 

Forrock Gonveyory... 976 se ae 100 For priming pumps. one of 2 and one of 5 

For Skidmoreves.e) oo 35 Compressors 

For No. 5slope hoist............ 25... For slopé....:201. 6 eee eee 25 
Motors For portable air compressor...... 38 

For breaker. .one of 100 and one of 250 M otor-Generator 

or cleaher! athe: See ane 50: One'sét 0.) Je one ceo eee 

For conveyor: 2.7) ooo oe. 75 Fan 

Mor@iGp Mr baa wate We a eee 22° One mine Tan. «ec ee 


When the plant was operated by steam fourteen men 
were required in and about the boiler plant, and the 
furnaces consumed 2,400 tons of boiler fuel per month, 
consisting of a mixture of 50 per cent rice and 50 per 
cent barley coal. At the present time an average of 
240,000 kw.-hr. is used per month, which represents a 
consumption of approximately 600 tons of fuel in the 
central power plant. 

Elimination of boilers from the colliery removed a 
class of labor that is difficult to retain and handle on 
account of the exacting nature of the work of hand-firing 
furnaces. The installation of the electric drive im- 
proved the operation of the breaker machinery, because 
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CONTACTOR-PANEL SWITCHBOARD 
MASTER CONTROLLER 


This is the electrical apparatus for the handling of 
slope hoist. 


AND 
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FIG. 4. MOTOR DRIVE OF MAIN-SLOPE HOIST 

As the motor runs at 500 r.p.m. the speed is reduced by two 
reduction gears, a plain gear at the drum with a ratio of 3.75 
and a sherringbone gear at the motor with a ratio of 6.57, a total 
reduction of 24.64 
the motors maintained a more constant speed than the 
steam engines they replaced, uniform steam pressure 
having been maintained with difficulty, especially during 
the winter months. 

The men who were accustomed to operating steam 
engines and pumps seemed to have no difficulty in grasp- 
ing the principles involved in handling the new power. 
During any future suspension of the mine the working 
force may be reduced to a minimum, as the pumpers are 
the only men who will have to be kept at work. Gen- 
erally speaking the operation of the plant electrically 
since the completion of the necessary alterations in 
December, 1919, has been satisfactory in every respect. 





Mine-Type Telephones Unsafe in Gas* 
BY LC. ILSLEYT 


PRELIMINARY investigation has recently been 

made by the U. S. Bureau of Mines to determine 
whether the ordinary mine-type telephone is entirely 
safe in gaseous atmospheres. Two well-known makes of 
mine-type phones were purchased for this investiga- 
tion (A and B). 

It is not conceivable that the current necessary for 
talking over telephones could ignite gas. However, such 
phones are provided with efficient magnetos, and it was 
believed that danger might result from the ringing of 
the magneto. Again, while this type of phone has been 
designed to have a certain measure of dust and mois- 
ture tightness, evidently it has not been designed as an 
explosion-proof device, either with regard to cover 
joints and fastenings or strength of castings. There- 
fore the problem was simplified. First it was assumed 
that, owing to the construction of the telephones, the 
gas would penetrate into their interior, and the question 
was merely whether the gas would be ignited from the 
operation of the magneto. . 

The telephone under investigation was placed in a 
large testing gallery of approximately 400 cu.ft. capac- 
ity, used by the bureau for investigation of all types of 
electrical equipment in gaseous atmospheres. The gal- 
lery is so arranged that it can be filled with an explosive 
mixture of natural gas and air. 

The inner and outer doors of this telephone were left 
open, so that the gas could easily enter the interior of 





*From Reports of Investigations, Bureau of Mines, Serial No. 


+Electrical engineer, Bureau of Mines. 


‘the third ring on the inside ’phone. 
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the telephone. The other telephone was placed at a 
point some distance from the gallery, and connected to 
the first telephone through a metallic circuit. In series 
with this circuit was a non-inductive resistance, equiv- 
alent to a double circuit of No. 18 A. W. G. copper wire, 
one mile in length. .The telephone inside the gallery was 
fitted with an attachment which permitted the ringer 
to be operated from outside the gallery. By another 
attachment the receiver circuit could be opened or closed 
in like manner. 

Tests were made by ringing the telephone inside the 
gallery when filled with gas, but not connected to the 
external circuit; by ringing the inside telephone when 
connected to the external circuit, and by ringing the 
outside telephone while the receiver circuit of the inside 
telephone was being opened and closed. 

Several series of trials were made with telephone A 
not connected to the external circuit, resulting in two 
explosions, one at the first turn of the crank and one 
after about one minute. Several series of trials were 
made with telephone A connected to the external circuit 
while the ringer of the telephone under test was being 
operated, resulting in one explosion. A series of trials 
was made by ringing the outside telephone A while the 
receiver circuit of the inside telephone A was being 
opened and closed, resulting in an explosion. 

Two series of trials were made with telephone B not 
connected to the external circuit, resulting in two ex- 
plosions, one taking place at the first turn of the ringer. 
A series of trials was made with telephone B connected 
to the external circuit, resulting in an explosion after 
A series of trials 
was made by ringing the outside telephone B while the 
receiver circuit of the inside telephone B was being 
opened and closed, resulting in an explosion. 

The investigation indicates that the ordinary type of 
mine telephone is not safe in gaseous atmospheres and 
that there is need of a schedule which shall outline the 
requirements for telephones that may be.called upon to 
operate under such conditions. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Has Wide Market 


HE accompanying map, prepared from data submitted 

to Coal Age by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., gives a 
picture of the wide territory reached by the coal mined by 
that company. All its mines are in Colorado, in the Canon 
City, Walsenburg and Huerfano fields on the bank of the 
Rockies and at Crested Butte on the west slope. The com- 
pany maintains 18 coal sales offices in 11 states for the 
distribution of both steam and domestic coal. 








MARKET TERRITORY REACHED BY COLORADO 
FUEL & IRON CoO. 


Solid black 
Crosses represent sales offices. 


Shaded lines indicate limits of market territory. 
areas show locations of mines. 
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Eliminating Danger of the Small Shothole 


PROLIFIC source of danger in the use of explo- 

sives at coal mines is the shothole that has been 
drilled to a diameter smaller than that of the cartridge. 
Many a miner, having made such a hole, will attempt 
to force the cartridge home with a tamping bar, a 
premature explosion not infrequently resulting. 

Shotholes are drilled for the most part with a coal 
auger which consists ordinarily of a helix somewhat 
smaller than the hole to be bored, on the end of which 
is a cutting point of either drill or fishtail shape the 
width of which determines the diameter of the finished 
hole. Any wear on the point of the auger thus decreases 
the size of the hole drilled. In consequence drills must 
be kept to gage if this danger is to be avoided. 

To obviate this difficulty and to render sharpening of 
the drill a comparatively easy operation, George Chis- 
mer, of Kingston, Pa., a miner of many years’ experi- 
ence has invented the drill shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. The type intended for use in coal is 
made with a helix 23 in. in diameter, and the diameter 
of the helix for the drill made for boring rock is 
1? in., these being usual sizes for cartridges in anthra- 
cite mines. With auger bodies of these sizes the holes 
made must necessarily be somewhat larger. This 
assures that the charge of explosive can be pushed 
home with ease and that in so doing the cartridge will 
not be deformed or crushed, which might cause a 
premature detonation of the explosive. 

Drills intended for use in coal are fitted with one 
side cutter while those designed for roch have two. 
All cutters, whether side or center, are readily remov- 
able, being held in place by steel pins of standard size 
and taper that fit into a notch in the bit steel and so 
are quickly driven to place. This permits the bits 
to be taken out and sharpened, with a file or on an emery 
wheel. As the bits wear they may be moved outward 
a notch at a time. The helix of this drill is a steel 





DRILL POINT WITH BASILY-DETACHABLE BITS 
Knocking out one or two standard taper pins, as the case may 
be, allows the bits to be withdrawn for sharpening or adjustment. 
Inserting the pins locks the bits in place. 
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casting and the bits are of tool-steel. These latter, 
therefore, may be given any temper desired. Further- 
more the cutters are set within the helix and are 
largely supported thereby. Pressure exerted upon them 
while boring consequently is more longitudinal than 
transverse, and danger of breakage is thus lessened. 

A drill of this kind needs no gaging—the bits in every 
instance must cut the material drilled to a sufficient 
diameter or the drill will not work at all. At present 
it is being made only for use with a post mounting, 
though no obstacle would appear to its being used as 
a breast auger or with an electric drill. It is adapted 
to any rotative machine but not to one that is percussive 
or that combines concussion with rotation. 


New Induction Motors for Old 


XPERIENCE has proved that burned-out or worn 

rotors of induction machines can be repaired by the 
aid‘of the welding torch. It is claimed that by proper 
welding, repairs to such motors can be made permanent 
and that machines of earlier types can be rendered 
equal in efficiency to those of later design. 

The rotor bars in the old-type motors are heavy 
conductors embedded in laminated cores and_ short- 
circuited on the ends by means of brass, bronze or 
copper rings. The bars, or conductors, usually are at- 
tached to the resisting rings by means of rivets, screws, 
bolts or solder. It is obvious that such connections will 
work loose under constant vibration or as the result of 
expansion and contraction, and when this occurs it will 
So long as 
they are comparatively new such motors function satis- 
factorily under ordinary working conditions, but trouble 
is almost sure to develop after they have been in long 
use or subjected to severe service. The usual way of re- 
pairing a burned-out or dragging machine is to remove 
the bars and rings of the rotor and replace them with 
new parts of identical construction. This virtually re- 
news the motor, but does not obviate the difficulty. : 

A quick and much more satisfactory repair, according 
to reports from J. Otis Crawford, of El Paso, Tex., 
is to make permanent contacts by means of the oxy- 
acetylene welding torch. This can be done, it is as- 
serted, at approximately the same cost as would be 
entailed by the old method of reconditioning. The 
chief advantages of the autogenous weld over the old 
method lie in the shorter time required and in the per- 
manence and serviceability of the repair. 

Motors of 5, 10, 20, 50, 90 and 150 hp. have been 
reclaimed in this manner, the procedure being as fol- 
lows: The rotors are removed from the stators and 
placed in a lathe so that the bar ends can be beveled to 
an angle of 45 deg., starting from the ring surface. 
The metal removed is then replaced by a ring of the best 
Tobin bronze welding rod, properly fluxed and welded 
into place with the welding torch. When this operation 
has been completed and the work has time to cool, the 
rotor is again placed in the lathe and the work finished. 

During the past year between thirty and forty motors 
have been reconditioned by the welding process, and it 
is said that there has not been a single failure in the 
lot. It is therefore believed that the welding torch 
will make possible the saving of many motors now 
operating in mines and industrial plants that otherwise 
would sooner or later have to be scrapped or recondi- 
tioned at such frequent intervals as to render them of 
little value in a modern installation. 
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Synchronous Motors Reduce Mine-Fan Power Bills’ 


Low Starting and Pull-In Torques of Synchronous Motors Long Prohibit 
Their Use for Driving Mine Fans—Closing Chimney During Start or 
Installing Suitable Clutch Between Fan and Motor Obviates Difficulty 


By FRANK W. CRAMERt AND A. A. MACDONALDt 


; UCH has been printed concerning the replace- 
M ment of the steam engine by the electric motor. 
It has been proved repeatedly that the electric 
drive eliminates the inefficient boiler house used at the 
small installation, that it is more economical and re- 
quires fewer men to operate, that it has the advantage 
of cleanliness and in most cases is cheaper to install. 

At coal mines the large units such as hoists, air com- 
pressors, pumps and direct-current generators, are 
quite frequently driven by steam engines. Few of them 
are so large that the installation of turbo-generators to 
furnish electric power is justified, and when they are 
large enough to make such equipment desirable, the 
water supply is such as to make it impossible to use 
condensers. The best solution of the difficulty is, 
therefore, to purchase energy from some central station. 

Public-service corporations fortunately have made 
mine electrification possible. Their power lines are now 
available in every mining section of Pennsylvania, and 
the rates charged are such that electrification results 
in appreciable saving. 

A brief history and description of the mines with 
which this paper deals may be of interest. Just prior 
to the war the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. acquired 
the Marianna, Acme and Hazel Kirk mines from the 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo Coal Co. and the Pittsburgh-West- 
moreland Coal Co. The Marianna mine was opened 
some fifteen years ago, and at that time it was con- 
sidered a model. The mines of the Pittsburgh-West- 
moreland group were opened as small independent 
operations, being later acquired by the above-named 
company. Each of these plants was equipped with 
direct-current engine-driven generators that supplied 
power for haulage, small pumps and lights. All the 
large drives were by steam engine. 


OLD PLANTS WERE WASTEFUL AND INEFFICIENT 


Soon after these properties were acquired it became 
apparent that the power costs, both steam and electric, 
were excessive, in fact an average for all the plants 
was about 2.6c. per kilowatt-hour of reasonable work 
done. A careful study revealed that the boiler plants 
themselves were highly inefficient and wasteful. Steam 
for the engines was conveyed long distances, with 
- consequent heavy losses, and with the failing efficiency 
of labor during the boom war times, about the same 
number of men were required in the no-load as in the 
peak hours. 

This difficulty could be corrected in either one of two 
ways. The first was the construction of a modern cen- 
tral station at Marianna to supply power for that mine 
and for any future developments necessary to operate 
the coal holdings tributary thereto, which lie to the 





*Abstract of a paper entitled ‘“Reducing Power Bills on Mine 
Fans with Synchronous Motors,’ presented before the Associa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers, March 18, 1922, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 

7Electrical Department, Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa. 

{Chief engineer, Union Coal & Coke Co., Bentleyville, Pa. 


southwest of the present opening. To supply the Acme 
and Hazel Kirk operations from this station would 
have required the building of about twelve miles of 
transmission line. One condition adverse to this scheme 
was the all too common failing of inland mining 
regions—namely, an insufficient water supply. Another 
determining factor was the difficulty experienced during 
boom times in attracting and retaining in a mining 
town the class of labor neecssary for work of this kind. 

The second course of procedure was the purchase of 
power. After much thought it was finally decided that 
the service offered by the West Penn Power Co. would 
in the end afford the better solution. The reliability 
of the supply of current, however, could not be too 
carefully considered. When the final plans were worked 
out, provision was made to supply Marianna mine from 
three separate transmission lines. The main line comes 
from the substation at Washington, Pa., on the main 
trunk line between the Windsor and the Connellsville 
plants; another line comes from a substation situated 
between Washington and Connellsville, and a third 
comes from Monongahela City. When these are com- 
pleted the power supply will not be totally cut off unless 
all three of the large West Penn generating stationg 
are.out of commission. The first line of the three will 
be used in ordinary operation, and the other two will 
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PLAN AND ELEVATION OF MINE FAN IN OPERATION 


The dotted lines and dotted arrows show the position of the 
doors and the course of the air travel respectively when the fan 
is blowing air into the mine whereas the solid lines and solid 
arrows show the position of the doors and the course of the air 
when the fan is exhausting. 
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CLUTCH WHICH ATTACHES FAN TO REVOLVING MOTOR 
By passing a current through a field coil on the shaft of the 
motor it is magnetized and in consequence attracts and so engages 
by its magnetism a circular armature on the fan shaft. Thus the 
clutch can be put in operation while the motor is revolving at full 


speed. A dished spring plate holds the armature out of engage- 
ment when no magnetic attraction is provided. 


serve during emergencies. Energy is transmitted at 
25,000 volts and stepped down to 2,300 volts before 
being used. Under the arrangement described the 
power will be unusually reliable. It is realized that 
similar protection against failure of the supply is not 
always possible; at Acme and Hazel Kirk, a two-way 
service was deemed sufficient. 

At the present time the electrification of Acme and 
Hazel Kirk is completed. The work at the latter mine 
entailed supplanting three engine-driven generators 
with motor-generator sets, driving two fans by motors 
and replacing the steam mine hoist with a modern 
electrically driven machine. The improvements at this 
mine cost about $45,000. The work was completed early 
in 1921, since which time the mine has not been operat- 
ing. The saving effected during this idle period com- 
pared with other idle months when steam equipment 
was used, allowing for increase in labor costs, has been 
at the rate of $49,000 per year. 

At Acme the engine of the steam-driven hoist has 
been replaced by a modern electric unit. The belted 
engine-driven generator has been supplanted by a 
000-kw. motor-generator set and a 500-kw. rotary con- 
verter, and all the other steam equipment has been elec- 
trified. About the same rate of saving has been made 
here during the idle period as was effected at Hazel Kirk. 

At Marianna the complete electrification plan included 
the building of a new and modern tipple. Sufficient 
work has been done to carry the mine electrically dur- 
ing the idle period. This included the installation of 
a 500-kw. motor-generator set, the replacing of steam- 
driven pumps by electrically driven machines and the 
placing of a motor drive on the fan. 

The whole project has been highly successful and the 
past months of idleness have proved the estimated sav- 
ings for an idle year to be correct, and although, as the 
mines have been shut down, no opportunity has been 
afforded to check the estimates under full load, assur- 
ance is felt, as the result of careful calculations, that 
the yearly full-load saving will be about $210,000. This 
represents a satisfactory return on an investment of 
approximately $400,000. 

However, it is not the purpose here to dwell on the 
savings possible through the electrification of coal 
mines. The foregoing remarks are intended rather to 
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suggest to those who are interested in steam-equipped 
plants that it might be wise to investigate thoroughly 
whether electrification would not be profitable. 

In opening a new mine, the selection of a fan of 
the proper kind and capacity to render a lifetime of 
service is a somewhat hazardous undertaking, for many 
conditions must be assumed that in after years may no 
longer exist. Particularly did this uncertainty present 
itself fifteen or twenty years ago, when the character- 
istics of fans were not as well understood as they now 
are. Throughout the country many mine fans doubtless 
are operating that a careful investigation would prove 
fit subjects for interment in the scrap pile. At least 
this was the experience gained with the fans inherited 
at Marianna and at Acme mines. 

At Marianna a patriarch of wonderful physical pro- 
portions was found. This fan was 35 ft. in diameter 
and 8 ft. wide, thus possessing a cubical capacity of 
about 7,880 cu.ft. It was directly connected on either 
side to a 26 x 48-in. engine of the Corliss-valve type and 
when operating at 60 r.p.m. produced 312,000 cu.ft. of 
air against a water gage of 3.03 in. and consumed while 
doing this quantity of work 550 i.h.p. Thus the effi- 
ciency was about 27 per cent. There were also appre- 
ciable radiation losses to be met, for the fan was located 
over 800 ft. from the boiler house. 

As it was considered desirable to increase the quan- 
tity of air delivered to a minimum of 400,000 cu.ft. and 
to provide for an ultimate capacity of 500,000 cu.ft. 
it was readily agreed that an increase in relative effi- 
ciency of 30 or 40 per cent would provide a good return 
on quite a large investment. After a thorough investi- 
gation it was finally decided to purchase an 11 ft. 
7 in. x 6 ft. 3 in. double-inlet Sirocco fan having a 
normal capacity of 500,000 cu.ft. per minute against 
7.83 in. of water gage when operating at 220 r.p.m. 
This fan was supplied by the builders with a guarantee 
of 65-per cent over-all efficiency. 


FAN WASTED SEVENTY PER CENT OF POWER 


At Aeme approximately similar conditions prevailed. 
An 18 x 6-ft. fan was driven by belt from a 300-hp. 
induction motor, producing 169,000 cu.ft. of air per 
minute against a water gage of 3 in., consuming mean- 
while 255 hp., thus affording an efficiency of about 
31.4 per cent. Here again the fan was too large for 
the work required. It can be proved both theoretically 
and by experiment that an otherwise well-designed fan, 
if either too large or too small for the work required, 
will have a low efficiency. For instance, the old 
Marianna fan when operating at 60 rp.m. had a 
volumetric capacity of 472,800 cu.ft. and a peripheral 
velocity of 6,594 ft. per minute. As the quantity of 
air produced at this speed was but 312,000 cu.ft. per 
minute, the volumetric efficiency was only 66 per cent 
and the manometric efficiency about 55 per cent. In 
other words, a great mass was being revolved to do a 
small quantity of work. This was comparable to driv- 
ing carpet tacks with a 20-lb. sledge hammer. 

For Acme was purchased a 9 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 9 in. 
double-inlet Sirocco fan with a normal capacity of 
300,000 cu.ft. of air against an 8-in. water gage. This 
had a guarantee of 76-per cent over-all efficiency. As 
the power required to operate these fans, even at the 
high efficiencies guaranteed, was appreciable, the type 
of drive to be used was carefully selected. 

This paper is chiefly concerned with the type of 
drive finally chosen, namely, a direct-connected syn- 
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chronous motor. It is believed that the drives installed 
on the Acme and Marianna fans are pioneers of their 
kind and mark a pronounced step forward in electrical 
installation. 

At mines in the Johnstown district it is common 
practice to direct-connect induction motors to either 
end of the fan shaft by means of sliding couplings. 
The idea in using the two motors is that the one of 
less horsepower and slower speed can be used in case 
of emergency or to supply the mines on Sundays or 
idle days, when less air is needed. To obtain induction 
motors of the slow speeds necessary to suit the Johns- 
town plants is, of course, not a difficult problem, as the 
power supply is 25-cycle current and a standard induc- 
tion motor can be provided. 


DIRECT-CONNECTED INDUCTION MOTOR UNSUITABLE 


With a 60-cycle supply a motor with a synchronous 
speed of 180 r.p.m. has forty poles and is an extremely 
expensive machine to build. In addition to this the 
power factor is low when compared with that of the 
higher-speed motors. For a 600-hp. 180-r.p.m. 2,200- 
volt 60-cycle induction motor the best power factor 
guarantee offered by the manufacturers was 77 per 
cent on full load and 71 per cent on three-quarter load. 
As the demand is figured by dividing the kilowatts 
consumed by the power factor and multiplying by the 
diversity factor, such a motor would be expensive to 
operate. The direct-connected induction motor, there- 
fore, was rejected as being impossible. 

The possibility of substituting belts and rope drives 
for gears in the reduction of motor speed was next 
investigated. The turbo-gear, which has a high effi- 
ciency and allows of alignment of the motor and fan 
shafts, was given first consideration. This device 
would permit of employing a high-speed induction motor 
possessing a good power factor. The fan manufac- 
turers, however, asserted that this drive was too rigid 
and that the stresses imposed by it would soon ruin 
the fan. 


SEALING INLET OF FAN LOWERS POWER NEED 


These stresses are caused by variations in the air 
volume and pressure, which arise from changing condi- 
tions in the mine. This type of drive accordingly was 
abandoned, and the synchronous motor came under 
discussion. All manufacturers emphasize the low 
starting and pull-in torques of this type of machine 
and none was enthusiastic about the proposed applica- 
tion. As a result an investigation was started to find 
a way to reduce the pull-in torque required and several 
tests were made on existing drives. 

It is obvious that if no air is permitted to escape 
from or if air is prevented from entering the fan, 
there will be a reduction in the amount of work done 
and hence a decrease in the power required. In practice 
it is impossible to seal the inlet or the outlet in a field 
test, and for this reason the reduction in power will 
vary materially from that calculated or from that 
secured in laboratory tests. 

In order to determine the reduction in power obtained 
by closing the stack a test was made on a 750-hp. 
210-r.p.m. 2,200-volt 25-cycle direct-connected induction 
motor driving a 12-ft. double-inlet Sirocco fan. Under 
normal operating conditions the motor speed was 200 
r.p.m. and the load 432 kw. With the stack closed and 
the air intake open, the motor speed increased to 208 
r.p.m. and the motor load fell off to 268 kw. A com- 
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parison of these results shows that the load became: 
ae, or 62 per cent, of that existing under normal 
operating conditions. 

This result was checked by making a test on the 
300-hp. motor installed on the opposite end of the fan 
shaft. Under normal operating conditions this motor 
pulled 150 kw. at a fan speed of 143 r.p.m. With the 
stack closed the load was reduced to 96 kw. at 145 r.p.m. 
This test thus showed a reduction in power to 64 per 
cent of that consumed at normal load. 

In the above results the speeds were not taken into 
consideration. If this is done it will be found that the 
loads will show somewhat greater reductions. Had 
these been synchronous motors, they would have attained 
full speed before the stack was opened and this speed 
would have remained constant. 

A test was run on another fan to obtain the ratio 
of normal load to that imposed with the air intake 
closed. The air was shut off by boarding up the intake 
of the fan casing. The stopping employed consisted 
of two layers of 1-in. flooring reinforced by two 6x 6-in. 
timbers. This bracing was calculated to withstand a 
pressure of 35 lb. per square foot. The motor driving 
this fan is rated at 750 hp. at 243 r.p.m, and 2,200 volts. 
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KILOWATT CHART OF 600-HP. 
The graph of power used. follows ae zero line till the point 


MARIANNA FAN MOTOR 


marked “Starting switch in’ is reached. Then the motor starts, 
and the current demand increases suddenly to about 310 kw. and 
rises gradually to 360 kw., after which, with the closure of the 
field switch, it falls to about 190 kw. When the running switch 
is thrown in the power used rises momentarily to 660 kw. and 
drops with equal suddenness, running along steadily thereafter. 


By means of resistance in the rotor, the full load speed 
is reduced to 208 r.p.m. Under normal operating condi- 
tions this fan motor averaged 444 kw. at 206 r.p.m. 
against a 6-in. water gage. 

After the intake was boarded up the load decreased 
to 243 kw., but the vacuum built up within the fan 
casing was far in excess of calculations. The water 
gage used had an 1l-in. scale. As the fan came up 
to speed, however, the gage rose rapidly until the water 
was all sucked out of it. The bracing began to groan 
and its motion somewhat resembled that of an accordion 
when in action, showing that a powerful suction had 
been developed. The load with the intake closed was 
243 kw. at a speed of 280 r.p.m., or 54.7 per cent of the 
normal load. 

With such a difference of speed on the two tests a 
direct comparison of loads is hardly fair. If we assume 
that a synchronous motor running at 250 r.p.m. was 
driving this fan and assume further that the load varied 
with the cube of the speed, the normal operating load 
would have been 770 kw. and that with the intake closed 
would have been 300 kw. Using these figures, the load 
would decrease to 39 per cent of that normally imposed. 
This figure has been checked on the synchronous motor- 
driven fan and found to be a close approximation. 
Owing to the vacuum developed by closing the air 
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intake, it was decided that the safer plan would be 
to close the stack if a reduction in load for starting 
purposes was required. 

Although it is possible to build synchronous motors 
with high pull-in torques, capable of starting fans and 


pulling into step if the load is 75 per cent or less of - 


the full load rating on the motor, a better method would 
be to bring the motor up to speed without any load and 
then attach the fan. This can be done by means of a 
positive magnetic clutch. Like other types of clutches, 
this one is used for connecting and disconnecting 
machinery from its source of power. When the circuit 
through the electro-magnet is closed, the clutch is 
engaged; when it opens, the clutch is disengaged. One 
member of the clutch contains the magnet coil, which, 
when energized, pulls the other member into contact 
with it. The contact is made on a friction surface 
which is carried by a flange on the outside of the first 
member. As long as the electro-magnet is energized 
the two members rotate as a unit. When no current 
is flowing through the coil, these members stand apart, 
and a positive running clearance is provided. This 
clutch affords smooth acceleration, has no end thrust, 
is built for a fixed capacity, and is not affected by 
centrifugal force. Its reliability has long been estab- 
lished and hundreds of these clutches are in operation. 






































CHART OF SAME FA 


AN WHEN CLUTCH WAS USED 
This shows how effectually the clutch reduces a peak. 


With 
this arrangement the power used is never above 450 kw. and the 
average load 420 kw. What better provision could be made? 


A 72-in. clutch of this kind installed on a 2,000-hp. 
motor in a wheel mill has been operated several hundred 
times each day without once failing. On a mine fan 
the clutch would have to function in starting only about 
once a week. By means of control resistance and relays, 
the operating time of these clutches can be varied over 
a wide period. 

For the Marianna fan a 60-in. clutch was purchased 
complete with control equipment for a maximum oper- 
ating time of 90 seconds. A 48-in. clutch with similar 
control was procured for the Acme fan. 

As these installations were to be of a more or less 
experimental character synchronous motors with 35-per 
cent starting and 75-per cent pull-in torques were pur- 
chased. It would be possible to start and bring such 
machines up to speed with their respective fans 
attached. The motor at Marianna is rated at 600 hp., 
180 r.p.m., 2,200 volts, with a power-factor correction 
of nine-tenths. The Acme fan motor is rated at 350 hp. 
at 210 r.p.m. and 2,200 volts. 

Not only is the demand penalty resulting from the 
poor power factor of the induction motor saved by 
using these synchronous machines but they also earn 
an extra 5 per cent discount by giving line regulation 
when operating at the leading power factor. Both these 
machines drive their respective fans at the slower speed. 
The high-speed drive of the last-mentioned fan will 
be a 600-hp. 277-r.p.m. synchronous motor. That for 
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Marianna will be a 900-hp. 220-r.p.m. synchronous 
motor. Both mines will have to be further developed 
before these larger motors will be needed, as the quantity 
of air furnished by the existing drives is sufficient to 
meet present requirements. 

At Marianna the 600-hp. motor operating at 180 
r.p.m. does not provide the speed for which the fan is 
designed and upon which the guarantee is based. A 
test, however, showed that even with this reduced speed 
the new installation developed 461,000 cu.ft. of air per 
minute against a water gage of 4.2 in. The motor in 
doing this work pulled 408 kw., or about 500 hp. With the 
stack closed, the motor pulled 194 kw., or 47.4 per cent 
of the normal load. During the tests this motor was 
started several times with the clutch energized and the 
fan attached, the stack being closed. No difficulty was 
experienced in getting the machine onto the line. By 
using 84-per cent line voltage as the starting potential 
the motor with the fan attached can be brought up to 
speed and thrown on the line with the stack open. This 
test proved that the high pull-in torque asked for was 
possessed by this machine. 

Under actual operating conditions the motor will 
never be put on the line with the fan attached and the 
stack open. In an emergency it may be necessary to 
bolt the two halves of the clutch together; the stack 
then can be closed and the fan started as shown by the 
graphic chart. 

At Acme the 350-hp. motor pulled 258 kw., or 345 hp., 
and produced 277,000 cu.ft. of air per minute against 
a water gage of 4.8 in., thus showing an over-all effi- 
ciency of fan and motor combined of 65.1 per cent. 
Allowing the motor its guaranteed efficiency of 92 per 
cent, this shows 70.8-per cent efficiency for the fan 
alone. On this fan no experiments were made with the 
stack closed, as the trials conducted at Marianna were 
considered sufficiently conclusive. 


FAN GETS UP TO SPEED IN HALF MINUTE 


The clutches provided for both of these installations 
have a time element of 90 seconds. Experiment has 
proved, however, that this period is not required to 
bring the fan up to speed, and the setting has been 
gradually reduced to between 25 and 30 seconds. The 
graphic chart taken with the Exterline meter shows 
a smooth curve, and no jerk on the fan is noticeable. 

In conclusion it should be stated that both of these 
drives with their clutches have been operating for the 
past six months with no delays chargeable to electrical 
trouble. It seems reasonable to assume that this opens 
a large field for the synchronous motor. The clutches 
employed are as reliable—if not more so—as the motors 
themselves, and by their use special machines with high 
pull-in torques are rendered unnecessary. 

An ordinary standard synchronous motor of the 
proper speed will readily fulfill all requirements, and 
though, as has been previously stated, closing the stacks 
and employing high pull-in torque motors affords a . 
degree of safety should anything unexpected happen 
to the clutch, nevertheless under any condition of start- 
ing without the use of the clutch it will be found that 
the starting peak is considerably increased. 

It is acknowledged that many mining men prefer 
variable-speed motors for driving mine fans inasmuch 
as the quantity of air desired varies. For this reason 
objections may be raised to using direct-connected syn- 
chronous machines. With induction motors the speed 
can be varied by inserting resistance in the secondary 
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circuit. This reduces not only the speed but the power 
factor and the efficiency of the motor as well. With a 
direct-connected synchronous motor the same effect can 
be obtained by bulkheading or choking the fan drifts. 
Undoubtedly the efficiency of the unit will be somewhat 
reduced, but experience has shown that this loss is not 
as great as that incurred in getting a similar reduction 
in capacity by inserting resistance in the circuit of 
the induction motor. 

Instead of using a synchronous motor with a magnetic 
clutch another scheme has been suggested that would 
virtually make the clutch a part of the motor. This 
could be done by so designing a motor that in starting 
the stator would revolve instead of the field. When 
this has been brought up to synchronous speed and the 
machine put on the line, a brake could be applied to 
the stator to reduce its speed gradually. As the 
machine would remain in step, the slowing down of the 
stator would cause the rotor with the fan attached to 
start spinning at a speed corresponding to the decrease 
in speed of the stator. The brake pressure would be 
applied gradually until the stator came to a standstill 
and was locked in place. The field and fan would then 
be rotating at synchronous speed. This scheme offers 
another field for development in the synchronous motor. 

It was developed during the studies on blanking off 
the fan discharge that louvers could be so arranged 
on the fan stack as to permit of easy throttling of 
the fan load. These would possess the advantage of 
allowing one man to open and close the stack. A con- 
struction of this kind has since been installed by the 
American Blower Co., but it will be found that the 
starting peaks will be about the same as those obtained 
by the Marianna experiments conducted with the stack 
closed by means of cut-off doors. 

It may be interesting to note that tae money expended 
on these two fan improvements is an excellent invest 
ment. For instance, the Marianna fan load of 461,000 
cu.ft. against a water gage of 4.2 in. represents an 
expenditure in actual work done of about 305 hp. It 
can readily be seen that the saving of approximately 
27 per cent on this amount of work actually performed 
is at the rate of about 60 kw. and this over a period 
of 720 hr. per month amounts to 43,100 kw.-hr. At 1.3c. 
per kilowatt-hour this represents a saving of about $575 
per month in power alone. 





A, COMPREHENSIVE SERIES of tests on the dewatering of 
washed coal sludge with vacuum filters has been made at 
the, central experiment station of the Bureau of Mines, at 
Urbana, Ill. These tests led to the conclusion that where 
the sludge is clean enough to be of fuel value and the water 
supply is such that reclamation of the water is important, 
the use of filters is practicable. During a partial survey 
of coal washing practice in the Birmingham district of 
Alabama, especial attention was given by the bureau to 
methods of drying in use. Data on the operation of centrif- 
ugal driers and on gravity drainage at one plant show the 
same resulting moisture reduction by centrifugal drying and 
by natural drainage in railroad cars for 24 hours. 





IN UTAH AND SOUTHERN WYOMING a number of mines are 
operating on coal seams ranging from 14 to 60 ft. in thick- 
ness. Included in these mines are five that are heavy pro- 
ducers and in which the seams average approximately 26 ft. 
thick. Data on the methods employed in these high seams, 
particularly with regard to the extraction of pillars, is being 
gathered by the U. S. Bureau of Mines and studies are being 
made of the efficiency of the different systems. When the 
investigation is completed the material will be prepared for 
publication. 
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Inspectors Condemn Loading of More Than 
One Shothole at a Time 


FTER a careful inquiry into the causes of the explo- 
sion at the Gates Mine of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 

the inspectors in their report declared that “they were 
not in sympathy with the manner in which blasting 
operations have been conducted in that mine and are 
decidedly of the opinion that the rules for blasting 
should be revised.” This decision follows the declara- 
tion that ‘a well-established rule of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., looking to the prevention of the firing of shots 
in rapid succession, forbids the firing of more than one 
shot at a time, but the permission to load a number of 
shotholes in a working place at one time invited the 
very practice that the rule attempted to prevent, namely, 
the rapid firing of shots, and the evidence, although 
possibly not conclusive, as to initial point of the explo- 





GATES MINE OF H. C. FRICK COKE CO. 


Twenty-five men, comprising the night force of mine workers 
at this mine, were killed as the result of an explosion at 1:30 
a.m., Feb. 2. Most of the men were asphyxiated by the fumes 
and gases which the explosion developed. ‘The explosion took 
place a long way from the shaft bottom. 


sion indicates that both the company’s rules regulating 
blasting and the law were disregarded.” 

The inspectors were of the opinion that the initial 
point of the explosion was at the face of No. 4 flat at 
No. 21 butt. “The ignition at this point was brought 
about in all probability by flame from an overcharged 
shot or shots projected into an atmosphere laden to some 
extent with coal dust and various combustible gases 
incident to a blast or blasts fired immediately preced- 
ing” and aided probably to a slight extent by gases 
produced by natural agencies. ‘The explosion thus 
initiated was propagated and extended by the dryness 
of the workings” in the neighborhood of the initial blast 
‘and was arrested only by the dampness and cleanliness 
of the workings and by their expanding form in the 
south portion of the enclosed area.” The inspectors, 
however, say that there is a possibility that this explo- 
sion started at some other point than that at which they 
have placed the origin of the explosion, but declare that 
the violence at the point indicated and the general trend 
of the forces exhibited seem to justify their conclusion 
that the explosion. originated at the point they have 
indicated. In any case the firing of shots in quick 
succession should be avoided. 
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Anthracite vs. Bituminous Stripping Operations 


Steep Inclination of Anthracite Seams Not Favorable to Stripping 
— Old Workings Underlying Upper Seams Endanger Heavy 
Machines Employed—Cost of Equipment Must Be Considered 


tee to R. Dawson Hall’s 
comparison of anthracite and bi- 
tuminous. stripping operations, con- 
tained in Coal Age, Jan. 19, p. 95, 
allow me to state that there are many 
reasons not mentioned by Mr. Hall that 
explain why the anthracite field has not 
resorted more generally to stripping 
operations. 

Without going into detail, I wish to 
enumerate some of the more important 
hindrances to the general adoption of 
this method of working the overlying 
seams of coal in the anthracite region. 
The importance of these reasons will 


be fully appreciated by those familiar ; &: 


with practical mining in the anthracite 
field of Pennsylvania. 


SEAMS STEEPLY INCLINED 


As is: well known, practically all of 
the anthracite seams are steeply in- 
clined. The thicker underlying seams 
have been very largely worked out, 
while the thinner seams above were left 
for later extraction. The removal of 
the overburden, in conducting stripping 
operations under these conditions, 
would involve transporting the coal and 
refuse material over heavy grades or 
planes. 

Obviously, this would be accompanied 
with a greatly increased expense, as 
compared with similar operations in 
the bituminous field, where the coal 
seams have generally little or no in- 
clination. While there are some not- 
able exceptions, such as Lattimer and 
Locust Mountain, the fact remains that 
there are very few virgin seams of 
anthracite being stripped at the present 
time, because of the difficulties. 


OLD WoRKINGS ENDANGER THE HEAVY 
EXCAVATING MACHINES 


Conducting strippings over old work- 
ings always involves extra hazards, and 
endangers the heavy expensive equip- 
ment employed, by reason of the open 
gangways and breasts, which are liable 
to cave and prevent the further prose- 
cution of the work above. 

The accompanying photo will afford 
some idea of the style and weight of 
the kind of equipment required in 
successful stripping operations. On 
the right of the figure is shown a 100- 
ton Bucyrus, 78-C, excavator being 
taken up a 15 per cent grade for use 
in the Bast stripping of the P. & P. 
Coal & Iron Co., near Ashland, Penn. 
576 


On the left of the figure is shown the 
same machine in full operation, in the 
act of transporting a three-yard dipper 
full of excavated material to the 
waste dump. 

Finally, the amount of overburden to 
be removed must always be considered 
in relation to the cost of the equip- 
ment involved. There are many profit- 
able anthracite strippings that are not 
of sufficient size to pay the carrying 
charges of these 100-ton shovels and 





BUCYRUS 78-C, TRAVELING AND 
AT WORK 


standard gage cars and _ locomotives, 
even though it were practicable to use 
them on the heavy pitches and over 
the old workings so common in the 
anthracite field. 

As regards the contractor, the coal 
companies recognize that this is a 
special line of work and, as such, is 
more efficiently handled by specialists. 

J. ROBERT BAZLEY, 
Contracting Mechanical Engineer. 
Pottsville, Pa. 


Alabama Law re Gassy Mines 


Criticism of law well founded in some 
respects — No time specified for the 
fireboss’ work to begin—Mark to be 
placed at least twenty-five feet back 
from the face where gas is found— 
This requirement in line with other 
state mining laws. 


EADING the letter of R. W. Light- 
burn, Coal Age, Feb. 2, p. 210, 
which I consider a just criticism of the 
weak points in our Alabama mining 
law relating to gaseous mines, afforded 
me no surprise. One of these points at 
least, has been the subject of con- 
troversy, at different times, by mining 
men in the state. 
Attention now being drawn to the 





matter, in Coal Age, may help to bring 

about the needed remedy and cause the 

law to be amended. The chief point is 

the omission of any specified time for 

the fireboss to commence his work. ' 
While Mr. Lightburn has very properly 
taken strong objection to this omission * 
in the Alabama law, I feel that he has 
placed undue emphasis on another point 
to which he refers. 


MARKING A PLACE CONTAINING GAS 


Thig second point relates to the mark- 
ing of a place by a fireboss when he has 
found gas in dangerous quantity. The 
law requires (Sec. 32) that the fireboss 
shall leave a conspicuous sign or mark 
to indicate the presence of gas in the 
place. The mark must be placed in the 
entrance or neck of a room, or “at a 
point at least 25 ft. distant from the 
face” of a heading containing gas. 

This reference, in the Alabama law, 
seems to be quite in line with similar 
references in the mining laws of Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Colorado, Tennessee 
and other states. In each instance, the 
fireboss is required to place a danger 
mark or signal at a safe distance from 
the place where gas is found. 

In this connection, it should be stated 
that the Alabama law makes 25 ft. the 
minimum distance that the mark is to 
be placed from the face of a heading. 
The reference made to this point, in 
Coal Age, Nov. 10, p. 769, omitted the 
words “at least,” in naming this dis- 
tance. 


SPECIAL RULES AT EACH MINE 


Reference is made, by Mr. Lightburn, 
to the fact that the Alabama law makes 
no mention of the mark that the fire- 
boss should leave at the face of every 
place examined, as evidence of his 
presence in the place that morning. 
This omission seems to have _ been 
partially «corrected, in the law, by re- 
quiring (Sec. 37) that special rules be 
adopted at each mine, covering all 
classes of work; such rules to be 
printed and posted in a conspicuous 
place at the mine. 

It only remains for me to state, in 
closing, that the Alabama law (Sec. 
32) requires the fireboss to inform every 
man as to the condition of his working 
place, in respect to dangerous quan- 
tities of gas, before the man enters the 
mine. The same section makes it a 
misdemeanor for any person to enter 
or approach any place in the mine, after 
he has been informed that danger ex- 
ists therein. 

My purpose in writing is not to bolster 
up the weak points of the Alabama law; 
but merely to show that the mine work- 
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er, here, has more protection under the 

law, than is indicated in the letter to 

which I have referred, although this 

protection is far from being satisfac- 

tory. JOHN WALLS, SR. 
Bayview, Ala. 


Misconstruing the Mining Law 


Three references in the _ bituminous 
mine law relating to distances apart 
of cut-throughs, cause some differ- 
ence of opinion as to their right 
meaning — Care needed in reading 
the law. 


TTENTION has been drawn at dif 

ferent times, in Coal Age, to the 
careless wording of certain paragraphs 
of the mining law, which have led to 
confusion in the minds of men whose 
duty it is to interpret the law. But let 
me refer, here, to an instance where the 
law explains clearly, but has been mis- 
construed more than once through care- 
less reading. 

Only recently I have listened to the 
arguments of several persons who have 
formed a wrong idea of the meaning of 
the Bituminous Mine Law of Pennsyl- 
vania, in respect to the distance apart 
of breakthroughs in rooms and entries. 
I have known miners and even men 
holding official positions about the mines 
who have, through their careless read- 
ing of this law, formed the same wrong 
opinion. 

These men all claim that the law 
permits the driving of butt entries, a 
distance of 200 ft. beyond the last break- 
through. In one or two _ instances, 
assistant foremen and firebosses have 
claimed that this was no violation of 
the law. 

In vain I have tried to reason with 
some of these men, telling them that 
they had better read the law more care- 
fully, and they will find that the maxi- 
mum distance a butt heading can be 
driven beyond the last cut-through is 
105 ft. 


LAW CLEARLY SPECIFIES 


As I read the law (Art. 9, Sec. 3) it 
specifies plainly that cut-throughs shall 
be made, in all room pillars, at such 
distances apart as may be required by 
the mine inspector, “not more than 35 
ror less than 16 yd. each, for the pur- 
pose of ventilaiton.” 

Again, (Art. 4, Sec. 2) the law makes 
it the duty of the mine foreman to “‘see 
that proper cut-throughs are made in 
the pillars of all rooms and of all en- 
tries, in accordance with Section 3 of 
Article 9 of this act, and that they are 
closed when necessary, so that the ven- 
tilating current can be conducted in 
sufficient quantity through the last cut- 
through to the face of each room and 
entry by means of check doors.” 

To my mind, these two sections of the 
law clearly limit the distance apart of 
cut-throughs in all room and entry pil- 
lars. The law makes one exception to 
this rule, which relates to main entries 
only, when these entries are driven for 
the purpose of exploring the strata 
ahead. 
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In referring to main entries, the law 
reads (Art. 6, Sec. 4), “Said entries 
shall be separated by pillars of coal of 
sufficient strength, and shall not be 
driven more than 200 ft. beyond the 
last cut-through, except for exploratory 
purposes.” 

The same section requires a new 


‘gaseous mine, in which locked safety 


lamps are used exclusively, to be opened 
by driving the main entries five abreast, 
if these entries are to be driven 5,000 
ft. or more in length. Two of the en- 
tries must lead to the main opening and 
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Traveling-way 
No violation 
of the law 












Violation oF 
the law 


Return Arr-course 
J 


Fan 
DIAGRAMMATIC PLAN OF MINE 


two to the second opening, while the 
fifth is to be used exclusively as a 
travelingway. I have prepared a sketch 
to illustrate what I believe is the mean- 
ing of the law in this regard. 

JOSEPH NORTHOVER, 


Bruceton, Pa. Assistant Foreman. 





Experienced Men Perform More 
Dangerous Work 


Failure of men to obey orders blamed 
to foremen—Men who disobey or- 
ders should be punished—It is always 
the experienced men who are called 
to do dangerous work. 


aN discussing what constitutes a prac- 
tical miner, reference has been made, 
incidentally, to the experienced miner 
being the man who is more often in- 
jured or killed. It has been assumed 
that years of experience make the aver- 
age miner careless and disregardful of 
danger. 

One writer has stated that, in gen- 
eral, miners who have had several years’ 
experience will not listen to instructions 
or obey the orders given them by their 
foremen, while the new miner, the so 
called “greenhorn” seldom fails to lis- 
ten to instructions given him and, for 
that reason, makes the safer worker 
and a more efficient miner. 

While it is true that some miners 
who have worked long in the mines are 
apt to think that they are capable of 
taking care of themselves and need no 
instructions from the foremen, in regard 
to making themselves safe, I want to 
say that it is a mine foreman’s fault 
if his orders are not obeyed, regardless 
of whether the man is an experienced 
miner or a greenhorn. 

If a foreman finds that his orders 
are not obeyed he should provide a 
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suitable penalty, or there will soon be 
no discipline in the mine. My judgment 
is that it is up to every mine foreman 
to see that his orders are promptly 
obeyed, regardless of whether or not 
the man is an experienced miner. 

Allowing it to be true that experi- 
enced men are injured or killed more 
frequently than those of less experience, 
there is yet a reason for this. We all 
know that when there is dangerous work 
to be performed experienced men are 
selected for the job. 

What class of men are chosen for 
pillar work, drawing timbers in waste 
places, timbering high falls or taking 
down a bad rock,. fighting mine fires 
and doing other hazardous work? 
Would any foreman send a greenhorn 
to do such work? 

My firm belief is that technical knowl- 
edge and training must go along with 
a miner’s experience to make it of real 
value, either to himself or to his em- 
ployers. Without this technical knowl- 
edge and training experience in mining 
or any industry is of limited value. The 
miner who has both will make a safer 
and more efficient workman. 

In closing, let me repeat that it is 
the duty of every mine foreman to 
teach and train his men, disciplining the 
man who fails to follow his instructions. 
My claim is that the foreman is the re- 
sponsible head of the mines. 

JAMES THOMPSON. 

Mayport, Pa. 





Dangers to Which Mine Exam- 
iners Are Daily Exposed 


Examiner must be qualified — Con- 
ditions he must meet numerous and 
varied — His work often underesti- 
mated by higher officials — Territory 
too large to examine properly in 
limited time. 


EING a certified mine examiner 
(fireboss) and mine manager 
(foreman), at mines in Oklahoma and 
Illinois where I am at present located, 
the discussion of the certification and 
qualification of these officials, appearing 
in Coal Age, has interested me deeply 
and I want to express a few thoughts 
bearing on the work of the examiner. 

In the first place, the mine examiner 
must.be qualified for his work and to 
do this he must study to gain a knowl- 
edge of gases, their nature, properties 
and behavior, that will enable him to in- 
telligently perform his work. He must 
realize that the lives of many men are 
daily in his hands, as well as his own 
life and safety. 

When the examiner goes down into 
a mine, he little knows what he will 
encounter before he returns to the sur- 
face. Many changes may have taker 
place since he last left the mine, and he 
must be prepared to detect these 
changes and judge of their effect in 
creating new dangers to the workmen 
whose lives are in his charge. 

Few who have not filled the position 
of examiner in mines can realize what 
the work means to the man who under- 
takes to perform its duties  con- 
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scientiously and intelligently. Alone, 
he enters the mine, in the early hours 
of the morning. It may happen that 
shots fired the night before, by the 
miners, have discharged timbers, 
leaving the roof ready to fall at any 
moment, in places he must examine. 

Or, a fire may have been started by 
the ignition of a gas feeder, or by 
reason of slack or fine coal left in the 
gob. If not this, it may chance that a 
squeeze is in progress caused by miners 
robbing their pillars too closely, making 
heavy roof falls imminent and 
dangerous. 

These and other numerous conditions 
and dangers the mine examiner braves 
as he proceeds from place to place in 
the examination of his section. The time 
is short and he must hasten in order to 
complete his work and report, at the 
shaft bottom, by the time appointed for 
the men to enter the mine. 

Suddenly, a new danger confronts 
him. At the face of some dip workings, 
a considerable distance from the main 
airway, the man loses his light. For 
some time he has noticed that the air 
was bad, the ventilation slack and, now, 
every attempt to relight his lamp fails, 
He stumbles about in the dark, in a vain 
attempt to reach better air. 

I have been there, perhaps you have. 
With no track to guide him out, we 
do not wonder that the man’s hair 
stands up, if he has any, and his scalp 
seems tightly drawn above his head, 
while cold chills run down his back as 
he g'ropes his way back. His chances 
we who know, can imagine. 

Truly, the training of the mine ex- 
aminer fits him for assuming the higher 
duties of the manager. No experience 
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could better fit a man to judge correct- 
ly the conditions and dangers to which 
miners and daymen are exposed; or 
better equip him with the knowledge of 
how to protect these men while at their 
work. All that is needed, in addition, is 
the ability to handle men in a way to 
secure the best results. 

Strange as it may seem, the work of 
a mine examiner is too often underes- 
timated by the higher mine officials. In 
many cases, his employment is only 
considéred necessary, by them, in order 
to comply with the law. As a general 
thing, they are given too large a ter- 
ritory to examine properly in the ap- 
pointed time. 

The examiner who must run, in 
making his rounds, cannot be expected 
to discover every danger of roof and 
coal, make the needed tests for gas and 
leave his mark in each place to show 
that it is safe for work. 

A miner coming into his place, in the 
morning, and finding the examiner’s 
mark on the rib, glances hastily over 
the roof and seeing no cross-marks to 
indicate bad top, takes it for granted 
that everything is all right and goes to 
work. It may be that within a short 
time thereafter, the same man is caught 
by a fall of rock that should have been 
marked by the examiner had more time 
been given him to examine the place. 

I have known examiners to go into 
the mine, a¥ 3 o’clock in the morning, 
so as to make their rounds thoroughly 
and get out in time to report before the 
men enter for work. If more attention 
was given to these things, by the higher 
officers at our mines, I am satisfied coal 
companies would save money. 

Edwardsville, Ill. Davip A. Younca. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Mining Thin Seam With a Coal Puncher 


Pick Machines or Coal Punchers Particularly Adapted to Mining 
Irregular Deposits on Little or No Inclination—Advantage 
Where Coal Contains Sulphur Balls That Forbid Machine Mining 


INDLY advise me through the 

columns of Coal Age, whether it is 
possible or advantageous to mine a 
28-in. coal seam, using a coal puncher 
or pick machine. The coal is clean and 
contains no sulphur. The roof overly- 
ing the coal is good. Please explain the 
particular advantages to be obtained in 
the use of the pick machine. 

Darlington, Pa. CARL CRAFT. 





This is a fairly thin seam of appar- 
ently good coal overlaid with a good 
roof. The inclination of the seam is 
not given, but judging from the infor- 
mation at hand and assuming that the 
inclination, if any, is not sufficient to 
bar the use of machines, it can be stated 


that the conditions are ideal for 
machine mining, using a chain coal 
cutter for that purpose. 

Owing to the fact that the thinness of 
the seam affords but limited headroom, 
we cannot recommend the use ofa coal 
puncher in this case. As is well known, 
the puncher or pick machine is mounted 
on two low wheels when used for under- 
cutting the coal. 

The operator sits on a board one end 
of which is raised 12 or 14 in. above the 
floor. The inclination of the board has 
the effect of keeping the machine up to 
its work, as each blow is struck in the 
coal. Sitting on the board, the operator 
would not have sufficient headroom to 
work the machine, in this thin seam. 
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Again, the mining will have to be 
done in the coal, provided there is no. 
underclay or other suitable material 
that can be mined with a pick. In that 
case, the use of a pick machine would 
mean the loss of too large a proportion 
of the coal in such a thin seam. These 
are two reasons why it would not be 
advisable to use a coal puncher in 
mining this coal. 

The pick machine is particularly ad- 
vantageous in the mining of seams of 
moderate thickness underlaid with a 
bed of fireclay in which the mining can 
be done without the loss of coal. The 
pick machine has the advantage over a 
chain machine whenever the bottom is. 
irregular, or the coal or mining dirt 
contains sulphur balls, or where there 
are boulders that must be mined around, 
in the extraction of the coal. 

This type of machine permits the 
cutting tool to be driven in any direc- 
tion when cutting around an. obstruc- 
tion, or where there are faults or rolls 
that would bar the use of either a 
chain cutter or a shortwall machine. 

Again, the pick machine can be 
meunted on a post, which enables the 
mining to be made in a parting in the 
seam, at a distance above the floor. 
Mounting the machine on a post also 
makes it possible to shear the coal with 
the pick, which is a particular advan- 
tage in the use of this machine. 

Finally, when mounted on a post set 
firmly between the roof and floor of the 
seam, it is possible to use the pick 
machine on inclinations where a chain 
machine could not be employed. These 
are the principal advantages of the 
pick machine. 





Measuring the Area of a Roll 
in a Mine 
Computing the area of a roll crossing «a 
room—In shape, a quadrilateral— 
Length of each side carefully 
measured. 


T was necessary, recently, to measure 
the area of a roll that crossed one of 
the rooms, in our mine. The roll was in 
the shape of a quadrilateral, but none 
of its four sides were parallel. The 
length of each side was carefully meas- 
ured, also, the length of a diagonal line, 
from corner to corner. As this was the 
[5? 





rape 
only data that could be obtained, the 
area bounded by these four lines had to 


be computed without knowing the 
angles formed by the figure. The 
lengths of the four sides were 5, 9, 15, 
and 21 ft.; and the length of the 
diagonal 23 ft., as shown in the accom- 
panying figure. 

Believing this is a problem that will 
interest other readers, I would like to 
see its solution given in Coal Age. 

Linton, Ind. MINER. 





The diagonal of a _ quadrilateral 
divides it into two triangles, the area of 
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which must be calculated separately and 
their sum will then equal the area of 
the quadrilateral. 

To find the area of a triangle whose 
three sides are given the rule is: From 
the half-sum of the three sides, sub- 
tract each side separately. Then, find 
the continued product of the half-sum 
and the three remainders thus obtained 
and extract the square root of the 
product. 

In this case, the half-sum of the three 
sides of one of the triangles is: 4 (9 + 
15 + 28) = 23.5 ft. Then, subtracting 
each side, separately, from this half- 
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sum gives the three remainders 14.5, 
8.5 and 0.5. Therefore, for the area of 
the first triangle, we have 


Area = V23.5 xX 14.5 x 8.5 x 0.5 = 

38.05 sq.ft. 

In like manner, the half-sum of the 

three sides of the other triangle is: 4 (5 

+ 21 + 23) = 24.5 ft. and the area of 
that triangle is 


Area..= V¥ebet 0b X53.5. x 16. = 
; 50.08 sq.ft. 
Finally, the sum of these two areas 


gives, for the area of the quadrilateral, 
88.13 sq. ft. 








Examination Questions 


Answered 





Alabama Firebosses’ Examination, 


Birmingham, Jan. 25-28, 1922 


(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION—On your examination of 
a mine generating explosive gases you 
find the ventilation in good condition 
and no place containing any accumula- 
tion of gas; but, as you are about to 
admit the workmen, you discover the 
ventilation has been interrupted by 
stopping the fan or by other causes; 
what would be your method of proce- 
dure? 

ANSWER—The men should be notified 
promptly that they cannot enter the 
mine, until another examination has 
been made and the working places re- 
ported safe for work. Any interrup- 
tion of the circulation, by the tempo- 
rary stopping of the fan, may create a 
dangerous condition in one or more of 
the working places if the mine is gen- 
erating much gas. The fireboss can 
take no chances, by allowing the men to 
enter the mine after such a temporary 
interruption of the circulation, but 
must assure himself that there is no 
danger. 


QUESTION—/f you were acting as 
fireboss and had an entry driven 200 ft. 
ahead of the last crosscut and found 
during your examination that the entry 
contained explosive gas back 100 ft. 
from the face, how would you proceed? 

ANSWER—The Alabama Mining Law 
requires breakthroughs to be made in 
all room pillars at such distances apart 
as the mine inspector may require, not 
to exceed 70 ft. The law says nothing 
about the distance apart of crosscuts in 
‘ entry pillars. In the case here men- 
tioned, the fireboss should at once bar 
the entrance to the headings by a 
proper danger board. All the men 
should be withdrawn from that section 
of the mine before any attempt is made 
to remove the gas. 

QUESTION—After your examination 
of a mine, what evidences would there 


be to show that you had examined all 
the working places therein? 


ANSWER—The fireboss is required by 
law to mark the date of examination, 
at least 25 ft. distant from the face of 
each place examined, as evidence that 
he has examined the place and found it 
to be safe for work. On completing his 
examination of all the working places 
in his section of the mine, the fireboss 
is required to enter a full report in a 
book kept for that purpose at the shaft 
or slope bottom or the entrance to the 
mine. This report must state fully 
where any dangers have been found, 
give their nature and be signed by the 
fireboss making the examination. 


QUESTION—How often is it necessary 
to examine the worked-out rooms on a 
working entry in a very gaseous mine? 


ANSWER—The mining law makes no 
mention of the frequency of such ex- 
aminations. All such worked-out rooms 
on live entries should be examined each 
day, if ventilated and left unsealed. 


QUESTION—What should be the first 
thing for you to observe, as fireboss, on 
entering a mine for duty? 


ANSWER—The fireboss on first enter- 
ing a mine must observe that the usual 
quantity of air is passing in the main 
intake entry leading into the mine. Be- 
fore going into the mine, he should 
have examined the fan to ascertain 
that it is working properly and running 
at its customary speed. He must also 
have prepared his lamp properly by ex- 
amining each part thoroughly to see 
that it is in good condition and safe. 


QUESTION—/f certain working places 
generated gas freely and other working 
places gave off little gas which would 
you examine first, in making your 
rounds in the morning, and for what 
reason? 
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ANSWER—Assuming that the places 
were all in the same section of the mine 
and ventilated by a single current of 
air, the examination should start at the 
intake end and follow the air through- 
out the section, examining each place in 
regular order. 

Again, if the places generating gas 
freely are in a separate section of the 
mine, or ventilated by another current 
of air from what is circulating in the 
places generating little gas it would be 
well, provided this can be done con- 
veniently and without loss of time, to 
examine the places generating less gas 
first, leaving the examination of the 
section or split where more gas is gen- 
erated until the last. The reason for 
this is that there will then less time 
elapse between making the examination 
of the gassy places and the entering 
of the men for work. There will then 
be less risk of a dangerous condition oc- 
curring from any cause, before the men 
reach their places. 


QUESTION—Name two different gases 
met with in mines, giving composition 
and chemical symbols of each and state 
where these gases are to be looked for 
and how detected? 


ANSWER—The two gases most com- 
monly found in mines are methane, or 
marsh gas, CH, and carbon dioxide CO». 
Methane is composed of one atom of 
carbon united with four atoms of hy- 
drogen. Its presence should be sought 
at the workingfaces where fresh coal 
is being mined and at the face of steep 
pitches, or in rise workings and cavities 
in the roof above the falls. It is de- 
tected by observing the flame of a 
safety lamp, to detect the first appear- 
anec of a cap on the reduced flame of 
the lamp. 

Carbon dioxide is composed of one 
atom of carbon united with two atoms 
of oxygen. This gas must be sought in 
dip workings and in the gob and other 
waste and void places in the mine. 
The gas is heavier than air and tends 
to accumulate at the face of dips and 
other low places. It is detected by the 
dim burning of the lamps and final ex- 
tinction; also, by the headache and 
nausea caused by breathing air con- 
taining this gas. 


QUESTION—Are there any conditions 
under which it would not be safe to use 
a safety lamp? If so, name them. 

ANSWER—It is not safe to enter a 
place that has been abandoned some 
time and may contain dangerous quan- 
tities of carbon monoxide, alone and de- 
pending on the safety lamp to give 
warning of danger. When entering 
such a place, a person should never 
proceed alone, and should carry with 
him caged birds or mice, which become 
more quickly prostrated than a person. 
It is also possible to detect the presence 
of carbon monoxide by means of a spe- 
cial device designed for that purpose, 
by making frequent tests as one pro- 
ceeds. It is never safe to use a safety 
lamp if improperly assembled, improp- 
erly handled or when containing any 
defect that would make possible the 
ignition of the gas-charged air sur- 
rounding the lamp. 
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Byproduct Coke Output in 1921 Declined 
35 Per Cent; Beehive, 73 Per Cent 


HAT byproduct coking of bituminous coal is continuing 

to supersede beehive coking was shown conclusively 
in 1921, according to the U. S. Geological Survey. This 
change in practice has been in progress for some years, 
but the first convincing demonstration that the byproduct 
branch of the coking industry could maintain itself in a 
period of industrial depression more strongly than the bee- 
hive branch was made last year. 

In 1921 the output of byproduct coke was almost 20,000,000 
tons and that of beehive coke was about 5,500,000 tons, 
figures that show a striking contrast to those for 1920, 
when the output of byproduct coke was more than 30,000,000 
tons and that cf beehive coke was more than 20,000,000 
tons. The output of beehive coke in 1921 was less than 
that in any other year since 1885. One month of the year 
showed an output of only one-ninth the average monthly 
output in 1920. The monthly average for 1921 was only 
about 27 per cent of that for 1920. 

The output of byproduct coke in 1921 also showed a 
marked decline from that of 1920, though the output in 
the minimum month was more than half of that in the 
average month of the preceding year, and the output for 
the entire year was practically two-thirds that in 1920. 
This comparison of 1921 with 1920 becomes still more 
striking if we remember that 1920 was easily the “banner” 
year in the production of byproduct coke in the United 
States. In other words, despite the extraordinary slump 
in business, which greatly lowered the output of byproduct 
coke, it was greater in 1921 than in any preceding year 
except 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920. 

The continuance of the activity in byproduct coking 
during a period when business was subnormal may have 
been due in part to the economic superiority of the by- 
product ovens over the beehive ovens. but it is in part due 
to the fact that many byproduct coke-oven plants require 
elaborate organization and represent large investments and 
must therefore be kept active in order to preserve the 
working force intact and prevent the undue deterioration of 
the plants. The loss due to the operation of such plants 
at less than a normal profit is smaller than that which 
would be incurred if they were allowed to remain idle and 
thus to make immense investments wholly unproductive. 
Furthermore, the gas produced at many byproduct coke- 
oven plants is sold under contract to public-utility com- 
panies that supply gas to near-by communities, so that 
the discontinuance of the operation of the byproduct plant 
would constitute a violation of its contract with the public- 
utility company. In view of these facts the greater pro- 
duction reported by the byproduct coke industry in 192i 
cannot be considered a measure of the relative cost of 
production in beehive and byproduct ovens. 

Production, by months, of each type of coke, and the out- 
put of pig iron are shown in Table I. The fluctuations in 
the output of coke evidently followed closely the fluctuations 
in the output of pig iron. 

TABLE I. ESTIMATED MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF BEEHIVE AND 


BYPRODUCT COKE AND OF PIG IRON IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1921 





Beehive Coke Byproduct Coke Pig Iron . 

Month (Net Tons) (Net Tons) (Gross Tons)a 
Monthly average, 1920 1,708,000 — 2,569,000 3,077,000 
January, 1921..... 1,137,000 2,278,000 2,416,000 
February..... 865,000 1,888,000 1,937,000 
March... . 575,000 1,772,000 1,596,000 
orl soeeeees > 328,000 1,519,000 1,193,000 
MVMiay.. a 300,000 1,590,000 1,221,000 
JUNE S30 ono 232,000 1,408,000 1,065,000 
ROLY st nate 180,000 1,297,000 865,000 
August..... 248,000 1,383,000 954,000 
September. . 289,000 1,423,000 986,000 
October... . 416,000 1,734,000 1,247,000 
November. 477,000 1,766,000 1,415,000 
December. . 514,000 1,860,000 1,649,000 
Totals, 1921 5,561,000 19,918,000 16,544,000 


(a) Figures for 1920 from American Iron and Steel Institute; those for 1921 
from The Iron Age. 


Table I shows that the lowest monthly output was made 
in July, when only 11 per cent as much beehive coke was 
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produced as the average monthly output in 1920. The 
output of byproduct coke in July was 52 per cent of the 
average monthly output in 1920, and the output of pig 
iron in that month was 30 per cent of the average in the 
preceding year. Thus it is evident that the decrease in 
the metallurgical demand for coke had the effect of greatly 
reducing the operation of beehive ovens but that it caused 
only a relatively small decrease in the production of by- 
product coke. 
Production of beehive and of byproduct coke in 1920 
and 1921, by states or groups of states, is summarized in 
Tables II and III. These summaries show clearly that the 
decrease in production in 1921 was very generally dis- 
tributed over the country, as there was an increase in the 
output of coke in only one state, New Jersey, where large 
plants that make byproduct coke produce gas for municipal 
supply and cannot therefore be operated only for the pro- 
duction and sale of metallurgical coke. The increase in 
that state, however, is not sufficient to be really significant. 


TABLEII. PRODUCTION OF BEEHIVE COKE, BY GROUPS OF STATES 
IN 1920 AND 1921 
(In Net Tons) 








— Decrease——— 

1920 (a) 1921 (b) Tons Per Cent 
Pennsylvania and Obio......... 15,996,000 4,283,000 11,713,000 73 
West: Virginia oe. a ea ne 1,381,000 271,000 ~ 1,110,000 80 
Alabama, Tennessee and Georgia 1,069,000 354,000 715,000 67 
Virginia and Kentucky......... 1,300,000 374,000 926,000 71 
Colorado and New Mexico...... 512,000 119,000 393,000 77 
Washington and Utah.......... 253,000 160,000 93,000 37 
United'Staes40- ns ee 20,511,000 5,561,000 14,950,000 73 


(a) Final figures. (b) Estimate. 


TABLE III. BYPRODUCT COKE PRODUCED IN 1920 AND 1921, BY 
STATES, WITH INCREASE OR DECREASE IN 1921. 


(In Net Tons) 
Increase (+) or 





1920 192] Decrease (—) 

Output Output Per 
State Ovens (Tons) Ovens (Tons) Tons Cent. 
Alabama. . ; 1,081 3,123,890 1,101 2,406,000 —718,000 —23 
Colorado... 120 (a) 120 (a) (a) (a) 
Tlingissenraeee 794 2,136,793 894 1,326,000 —811,000 —38 
Indiana aren 1,216 4,553,697 1,216 3,030,000 —1,524,000 —34 
Kentucky...... 108 466,985 108 186,000 —281,000 —60: 
Maryland...... 300 682,132 360 293,000 —389,000 —57 
Massachusetts. . 400 488,089 400 318,000 —170,000 —35 
Michigan....... 389 ~=—- 1,393,445 389 778,000 —616,000 —44 
Minnesota...... 220 674,801 220 431,000 —244,000 —36 

Missouri. . 56 (a) 64 (a) (a) (a) 
New Jersey..... 35 D2 0c 252 745,000 +19,000 +3 
New York.... 732 ~=—- 1,040,192 722 815,000 —225,000 —22: 
Ohio aeeeee 1,558 5,614,877 1,558 2,964,000 —2,651,000 —47 
Pennsylvania. 3,006 7,730,256 3,154 5,439,000 —2,291,000 —30: 

Rhode Island... 40 (a) 40 (a) (a) (a) 
Tennessee. . . 24 139,121 24 58,000 —81,000 —58 
Washington : 20 26,284 20 21,000 —5,000 —19 
West Virginia... 274 447,392 274 184,000 —263,000 —59% 

Wisconsin. . . 228 (a) 238 (a) (a) (a) 
Combined states d 1590/4260 meee 924,000 —666,000 —42' 
TLovsiseanecne 10,881 30,833,951 11,164 19,918,000 10,916,000 —35- 


(a) Included in “‘combined states.” 


Two new byproduct ovens were completed and put im 
operation during 1921: The Chicago Byproduct Coke Co..,. 
Chicago, Ill., with 100 Koppers ovens, and the St. Louis. 
Coke & Chemical Co., Granite City, Ill., with 80 Roberts: 
ovens. The following companies made additions to existing 
plants during the past year: Woodward Iron Co., Wood-. 
ward, Ala., 20 Koppers ovens; Bethlehem Steel Co., Spar- 
rows Point, Md., 60 Koppers ovens; Laclede Gas Light Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., 8 Piette ovens; Camden Coke Co., Camden, 
N. J., 837 Koppers ovens; Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, 
Pa., 88 Semet-Solvay and 60 Cambria ovens; Milwaukee 
Coke & Gas Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 50 Koppers ovens, mak- 
ing a total of 503 ovens added to existing plants in 1921. 

The annual production of byproduct ovens in operation 
on Jan. 1, 1922, would be 44,275,000 net tons of coke if 
the ovens continued in operation without interruption 365- 
days in the year. As the average yield of coke for the 
industry amounts to 69.9 per cent of the coal used, this 
output represents a coal-carbonizing capacity of 63,340,000 
net tons a year. Operation at full capacity is impossible, 
however, even in periods of good demand for coke, and 
the figures for operation at 85 or 90 per cent of full 
capacity really represent a normal maximum for any con- 
siderable period. In other words, the byproduct coke ovens 
operable Jan. 1, 1922, can treat only about 55,000,000 net: 
tons of coal a year, yielding about 38,000,000 tons of coke. 
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Bids Opened for Coal for Ten Municipal 
Departments of New York City 


ENDERS were received by the Board of Purchase of 
the City of New York on March 16 for furnishing and 
delivering to ten city departments between April 1 and 
June 30, 76,364 net tons of anthracite and bituminous coal 
and 10,784 net tons of mixed coal. 
Among the bids received, just made public, were the fol- 
lowing: 


Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, barge deliveries, 4,200 net tons 
Buckwheat No. 2—Penn Fuel Co., $5.70; W. J. Shea, $5.29; 


one ray te $6.19 ; Intercity Fuel Co., $5.45; V. H. Youngman 
Oc ; 

Harlem Hospital, 1,100 tons No. 2 Buckwheat—Penn Fuel Co., 
$6.70; W: J. Shea, $6.39; $6.60; Intercity 


Stephens Fuel Co. 
Fuel Co., $6.89, and Youngman & Co., $6.95. 


Fordham Hospital, 825 tons, No. 2 Buckwheat—wWw. J. Shea, 
$6.64; Stephens Fuel Co., $6.60; Intercity Fuel Co., $7.19, and 
Youngman & Co., $6.95. 

Reformatory Prison, Hart’s Island, barge delivery: 

No. 3 Buck. Semi-Bitu. 

381 tons 560 tons 
METIS UEH UEC cet eenek .rogert Lome atahs A eBkg se AIDS See $5.95 $5.95 
UT RSTLOLE SRT C RNS Se NEM ee CN meee bass what c sheet Sup aby Sdd 5.97 
Cullen Fuel Co.. Roth Sent NS cots er eal. ane 4.34 5.98 
Intercity Fuel Sieben ee. HPI, TRAE cle Re Ro a 4.83 5.98 
RAE WT at Sint tl Glebe ee oer ee AR AD eS eee Saal, EMP? 
Ube BULRer COrpie oe ace ae its Poe se Pautatens 6.28 
Whitneyte Kemmererec ty peiccosios. 1 c)¥are ada 2 heres 5.58 


W. J. Shea bid $12.33 and $12.48, respectively, for delivering 
1,710 tons of egg coal and 440 tons of chestnut coal to various 
Fire Department buildings. 

F. M. A. Leach submitted a bid of $6.22 per ton for delivering 
1,625 tons of semi-bituminous coal to the various fire boats. 

For furnishing and delivering 404 tons of egg coal and 151 
tons of pea coal to various police stations in Manhattan, W. J. 
Shea bid $12.69 and $10.59, respectively, and Intercity Fuel Co. 
bid $12.20 and $10.15, respectively. Other bids received for de- 
liveries to individual police stations were: Commonwealth Fuel 
Co., $12.90 and $10.40, respectively; W. J. Howe & Co., $12.44 
and $10.25, respectively; Fleer Coal Co,, $12.25 and $10.50) 
Elmhurst Coal Co., $12.40 and $10.25. For delivering egg and 
pea coal to the police stations in Staten Island the bids received 
were as follows: S. Haber, $12.49 and $9.98, respectively; A. A. 


s0.90, & Co., $12.15 and $10.70, and McKee Coal Co., $12.74 and 
Department of Plant and Structures: 
Astoria Ferry 39th St. ~ St. George 
720 Tons 5,400 Tons 24,750 Tons 
Semi-Bitu. No. 1 Buck. No. 1 Buck. 
Penmneltuel Oo estates te Antiosnt « i $5.97 $5.94 $6.57 
Coney Island Coal: Cor, c5 -6.ca Secon ot 6.23 7.39 ae 
Majestic Goal Core. sic. a teat ce 5.74 6.37 Cae 
Wisdeeinea. @o0 me on rh oe 5 chee 6.21 5.96 5.96 
Commonwealth Fuel Co.............. @015 5.98 5.96 
George, Doibbarrig & Colin asi o a cteeats 5.63 ee ata 
ENGETEICY HURL OOo sen iecr.s we ata. 6.05 6.50 6.50 
Greenpoint Broadway 
Ferry Ferry College Point 
Brooklyn Brooklyn Ferry 
1,620 Tons 720 Tons 540 Tons 
No. | Buck. No. | Buck. Semi-Bitu. 
IPB Hel Mon eer etc cae Rater $6.57 $6.57 $5.97 
Coney Island Coal Co................ Pee re (6n23) 
MatestIO COAL CO, cob ea ditt vcaynelnn ea 6.39 6.39 5.84 
WY eel SGA Mee taste tenet ied ie scien 5.96 5.96 6.27 
Commonwealth Fuel Co.............. 5.98 5.98 5.92 
George D. Harris & Co... 0.35. 0. 2 a Cems Sor. 5.68 
Intercity Fuel Co....... 6.50 6.50 6.08 


Jerome Park Pumping Station, 820 tons each of buckwheat 
No. 3 and semi-bituminous—W. J. Shea, $6.13 and $7.19, respec- 
tively; Youngman & Co., $6.23 and $7. 23, respectively. 

Clove Pumping Station (Staten Island), 500 tons No. 1 buck- 
wheat, and 2,000 tons No. 1 buckwheat to the Grant City Pump- 
ing Station—A. A. Smith & Co., $7.48; W. J. Shea, $7.48; Com- 
monwealth Fuel Co., $7.53, and Youngman & Co., $7.48. 

For delivering by barge to the 179th Street, Manhattan, pump- 
ing station 1,200 tons each of No. 3 buckwheat and semi-bitumin- 
ous—W. J. Shea, $5.08 and $6.15, respectively ; Commonwealth 
Fuel Co., $5.55 and $5.55, and Youngman & Co., $5.48 and $6.48. 

Ridgewood Pumping Station, Brooklyn, 1,800 tons, semi-bitum- 
inous—W. J. Howe & Co., $5.79 ;» Majestic Coal Co., $6.27; Com- 
monwealth Fuel Co., $6.13; B. Nicoll’& Co., $5.82; George D. 
Harris & Co., $6.08; Whitney & Kemmerer, $5.72. 

Kings County Hospital, 3,715 tons of mixed coal (75 per cent 
buckwheat No..3 and 25 per cent semi-bituminous slack)—W. J. 
are -29; Commonwealth Fuel Co., $6.14, and Youngman & 

0., ae 

Seaview Hospital, Staten Island, 3,750 tons mixed coal, same 
proportion as above—Penn Fuel Co., $7.85; W. J. Shea, $6.69; 
Commonwealth Fuel Co., $6.14, and Youngman & Co., $7.74. 

City Hospital, barge delivery, 1,888 tons buckwheat No. 1— 
W. J. Shea, $5.82; Commonwealth Fuel Co., $6.03; Intercity Fuel 
Co. en Youngman & Co., $6.90, and Tuttle-Burger Corpora- 
tion, 

For delivering 632 tons of semi-bituminous to the City Hos- 
pital; 2,050 tons semi-bituminous to Metropolitan Hospital and 
1,409 tons semi-bituminous to the City Home on Blackwell’s 
Island—Penn Fuel Co., $5.95, $6.35 and $5.95, respectively ; Coney 
Island Coal Co., $5.46 each; Majestic Coal Co., $5.53 each; W. J. 
Shea, $5.87 each; Commonwealth Fuel Co., $5.93 each; George 
D. Harris & Co., $5.53 each; B. Nicoll & Co., $5.25 each; Inter- 
city Fuel Co., $5.78 each; Whitney & Kemmerer, $5.41, 5.44 and 
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$5.55; Tuttle-Burger Corporation, $6.09, $6.04 and $6.09, 
Albert C. Gibson, $5.93 on second item. 
Randall’s Island, barge delivery, 2,934 tons mixed coal—W. J. 


and 


Shea, $6.22; Commonwealth Fuel Co., $4.87, and Youngman & 
Co., $6.85. 
t Willard Parker Hospital Riverside Hospital 
1,500 Tons No. 2 Buck. 1,500 Tons}No. 2 Buck. 
WV cts OG ate aicteroaic oun, ars $5.39 $5.56 
Intercity Fuel Co............ 5.84 
Youngman & Co............. 6.23 Tic dd 


Health Department Building, Otisville, N. Y., 1,000 tons of 
$1069, coal—L. R. Wallace, $11.90, and Commonwealth Fuel Co., 


January Smokeless Output 140,543 Tons 
Less Than a Year Ago 


RODUCTION of West Virginia smokeless coals during 

January, 1922, totaled 2,687,432 net tons, which was 
140,543 tons less than the total for the corresponding month 
of 1921. Winding Gulf was the only one of the four 
districts to register an increase in tonnage over the 
previous January, the gain being 87,662 tons. The decrease 
in production in the other three smokeless districts was 
as follows: Pocahontas, 132,760 tons; New River, 87,540 
tons; Tug River, 7,905 tons. The output by districts was 
as follows, in net tons: 


by 420 January, January, 
District 1922 1921 
Pocahontas$.545,3 3 teenage ake rts 1,281,380 1,414,140 
Winding Gulls aait nie tens wal eo he 584,182 496,520 
INew! Riveny ir «ies. weno aes ea 450,600 538,140 
ue Rivers: S55 es acts ae eed ele 371,270 379,175 
PDOtaIse ie ets tec orto etre eee oe. cine bak tbs 2,687,432 2,827,975 


Shipments of smokeless by the Norfolk & Western R.R. 
during January last amounted to 1,652,650 net tons; by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 558,520 tons; Virginia Ry., 
481,262 tons. These three railroads moved the following 
total coal tonnage by districts during January, 1922: 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 






Pocahontas istricte..a titers slacks hoes pea te 1,281,380 
Lug Rivers DIstrichme css sree eee of nae ne oles 371,270 
Whicker Diktrictit aos eee ee ee oe eae eee 381,620 
@linch.. Valley. Distrieé.a=.tesen ieee: «cia asses os 109,670 
WenOVE.WIStricter cass ot «reer Here AICS Oe ee eee 97,270 

LOGRL seers a ete ETT eae eee eho. 2,241,210 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY 

Lovani LD istrictay teeter aa atrice ciate ate ee cea ea tne 1,065,830 
IN ewi ha VEDUDIStriGuiwel. Lote tankiiin emer cIN ee rete sorte terk b 553,520 
Winding Gr wlial Nistrictesg omer eile corte atoahe bate eater sorter t 180,980 
Kanawha Districhh it erm. tay oe ct yee nen Cr 175,770 
Goalthiver District). o. uicos oe aneds hele won ah eas 128,720 
Kentucky: Districts.) 1th tee ween Coe ete 292,860 

TL Gtale est teen eet ae, CRN: le ee TC ee ies 2,397,680 

VIRGINIAN RY 

Wanding Gulfi*Districtens .nhaeehirty tie ncaa lis ties oe 403,202 
ING Wo VeRGDIstrichmcian ssid eG neti cansote nigas cha le ere 2 NKe ors 78,060 
igh Volatile 1Stric tas vs welts, Metre Pay bic ote as aetna cle scat 24,039 

4 00) Ct RE oe ee ae we B OY Ay Rie YN ea Oe ae eR 505,301 


Union Must Pay for Loss of Work Incurred 
By Member Suspended for Breach of Rules 


A Victra first Circuit Court decision in the history of West 
Virginia mining involving the liability of a local union 
for damages for the suspension of a member has been 
handed down in the Circuit Court of Harrison County, in the 
case of E. H. Cubbons against the Lauralee Mine Local of 
Lumberport, W. Va., the plaintiff in this case receiving 
judgment for $187 and costs. 

The case came before Circuit Judge Haymond on an 
appeal from a decision of a justice of the peace. Cubbons, an 
employee of the Hutchinson Coal Co., is said to have violated 
a union rule and was fined twice by his local and for the 
third alleged -violation he was suspended. Following his 
suspension the mine superintendent was notified not to 
permit him to work any longer. The subdistrict board 
found that the local had gone beyond its authority in his 
suspension and though it ordered that the local reinstate 
him, it nevertheless fined him $15. After failing to obtain 
any redress from the subdistrict board he entered suit. 
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Illinois Miners’ Wages Double Those of 
Non-Union Eastern Competing Fields 


HE tremendous advantage in wages enjoyed by Eastern 

and Southern coal mines with which Illinois must com- 
pete for business is shown in a table just issued by Dr. 
F. C. Honnold, secretary of the Illinois Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation, Chicago, Ill. The wages in effect in Illinois up to 
April 1 averaged almost 100 per cent higher than the aver- 
age of all the other fields in the comparison. The mean 
level for all rates except pick mining was 42.48c. for the 
Eastern fields as opposed to 81.26c. for Illinois, and this 
does not include the additional allowance which Illinois 
loaders in entries got for each yard such entry work was 
driven. The pick mining rate for Illinois was $1.08 per ton, 
mine-run basis, while Alabama paid from 50 to 74c., Harlan, 
Ky., paid 6l1c., and northeastern Kentucky, 55c. 

The table makes plain one of the reasons why non-union 
coal has been able to go into the Midwest region during the 
past winter and sell at prices sometimes more than $1 under 
the rock bottom for local coal. It is hardly possible, how- 
ever, that the difference in wages alone can explain why 
some Pocahontas mine-run coal sold in Chicago just after 
the middle of March for $1.05 f.o.b. mines. That can be 
more easily explained by the fact that some Eastern pro- 
ducers overshipped to the Chicago market and had to un- 
load. However, current quotations of $1.40 were common 
during the winter and early spring while southern Illinois 
mine-run was offered in competition at $2.25@$2.75 and 
went at a loss when those prices were shaded in order to 
move the coal. 

Some facts about probable production and demand dur- 
ing the strike are set forth in a memorandum attached to 
the wage table. From various mines which will continue 
to work uninterruptedly after April 1 and where labor wage 
scales are approximately identical with those given in the 
table, the weekly output, as estimated by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, will be 4,000,000 tons, though various 
expert estimates set the figure at from 1,000,000 to 2,000,- 
000 tons above that. 

On the basis of an estimated normal consumption of 500,- 
000,000 tons a year, the memorandum points out that the 
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country’s weekly requirements would be about 9,500,000 
tons. Since it was estimated that there were 54,000,000 
tons of coal above ground in storage when the table was 
issued, March 23, it was further pointed out that the coun- 
try was supplied with only six weeks’ normal supply of fuel 
or about 10 weeks’ supply based on the present rate of con- 
sumption. 


February Mine Fatalities Higher in Number 
And Ratio to Output Than Last Year 
Ee ae during February, 1922, in and about the 

coal mines of the United States, according to reports 
received by the Bureau of Mines from the various state 
mine inspectors, totaled 210, as compared with 160 killed in 
February, 1921, an increase of 50 fatalities, or about 31 
per cent. Based upon an estimated output of 48,023,000 net 
tons in February, 1922, the fatality rate is 4.37 per million 
tons produced. The corresponding rate for February, 1921, 
was 4.15 and the production of coal was 38,552,000 tons. 
The production of coal during February, 1922, represents an 
increase of 25 per cent. 

The average number of lives lost during February of each 
year from 1913 to 1921 has been 184. The production of 
coal has averaged 43,814,000 tons, showing a fatality rate 
of 4.20 per million tons as representative of the month of 
February for the past nine years. 

During the first two months of the present year 364 men 
have been killed by accidents at coal mines against 357 
killed during the corresponding months of 1921, an increase 
of 7 fatalities, or 2 per cent. The output of coal for the 
same months was 91,973,000 net tons in 1922 and 86,232,000 
tons in 1921, an increase during the present year of 5,741,- 
000 tons, or 7 per cent. These figures represent a fatality 
rate of 3.96 per million tons mined in 1922 and 4.14 in 1921. 

On Feb. 2 nine men were killed by a gas explosion, due 
to open light, at the Belle Ellen Mine No. 2, at Belle 
Ellen, Ala., and on the same date 25 men were killed by a 
coal-dust explosion, due to shot, at Gates Mine No. 2, near 
Brownsville, Pa. On Feb. 7 nine men were killed by a coal- 


dust explosion, due to shot, at the Frick mine, at Pinson 
Fork, Ky. 


COAL-MINE FATALITIES DURING FEBRUARY, 1922, BY CAUSES AND STATES 
(Compiled by Bureau of Mines and Published by Coal Age) 
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Illinois Miner-Operator Conference Yields 


Nothing; Farrington Helpless 


By E. W. DAVIDSON 


HE heralded conference of Illinois coal-mine operators 

and union miners was held in Chicago Wednesday, 
March 29. The executive committee of the three operators’ 
associations and of the state miners’ organization were 
there. They talked hesitantly an hour. They adjourned. 
That is the complete story of the meeting. The result 
was simply nothing. No move was made and no word 
spoken that could fairly be said to presage a wage settle- 
ment in Illinois. So Illinois mines closed down with the 
rest of those in the land affected by the strike of midnight 
March 31, and the deadlock continues. 

The conference was in reality Frank Farrington’s party. 
The request for it came from the Illinois mine-union presi- 
dent after he had stood up in the Cleveland meeting of 
the Internationa! union’s policy committee a week earlier 
and declared he would try to make a separate wage agree- 
ment for Illinois as soon as the strike showed signs of 
weakening. Then, fulfilling his promise to the operators 
to meet with them before the strike, he marshaled the ex- 
ecutive committee of his state organization and went to 
Chicago Wednesday. There was no official announcement 
of what took place behind the closed doors of that confer- 
ence. The operators took the position that it was Farring- 
ton’s meeting and that therefore he should say whatever 
he thought best about it. He said next to nothing about it. 

The main events of the meeting were said to be these: 
(1) Farrington apologetically told the operators he could 
make no separate state agreement with them under any 
conditions because the International had decided against it 
and Illinois proposed to stick to the International. (2) The 
operators said they were sorry. (3) Farrington said he 
knew the miners’ position was indefensible but that he 
had to maintain it until “an emergency arises.” (4) The 
operators wanted to know what constituted an “emergency.” 
(5) They did not learn. (6) Farrington reiterated his fre- 
quently made statement that although Illinois miners must 
strike with the rest they do it without bitterness toward 
the operators, and they hoped the time would come when 
they could meet the operators with the idea of making a 
new wage scale. (7) The operators said they would be glad 
to have him tell them when he is ready. (8) Adjournment. 

A statement of the situation as it stood following the 
conference was issued by Dr. F. C. Honnold of the Illinois 
Coal Operators’ Association. Here it is: 

The public will doubtless feel, as do the Illinois coal operators, 
that it is impossible to justify any further delay on the part of 
the miners in making a start toward the negotiation of a new 
Wage agreement for the continuation of mine operation in Illinois. 
The Illinois miners’ officials, however, still insist on the main- 
tenance of the policy laid down by their national organization, 
which in turn demands that as a first consideration and before 
any further steps may be taken looking to negotiations, in any 
state, their precise wish shall be complied with as to the proper 
method to pursue. 

It is frankly admitted by the miners that Illinois coal operators 
have met promptly and fully every obligation, moral or otherwise, 
as well as every expressed wish of the national and state mine- 
workers’ organizations, but regardless of all this and of the 
further fact that Illinois produces almost one-half of the output 
of the so-called Central Competitive Field; one-sixth of the total 
bituminous output of the entire country, and employs approximately 
one-fifth of the entire membership of the United Mine Workers, 
there can be no negotiations commenced in this state because 
certain other coal-producing districts have not felt warranted in 
agreeing to continue the so-called four-state conference method 
of negotiating. 

While holding no brief for the Pittsburgh and Ohio operators, 
whose combined annual output is only approximately two-thirds 
that of Illinois, we do not feel that any argument over their 
alleged violation of moral obligation justifies penalization of Tlli- 
nois operators or the embarrassment of other districts and the 
public generally, and particularly in view of the fact that it is 
entirely understood by all that such a meeting would at best be 
an idle gesture and would in no manner change the situation 
which now confronts us. 

The big outstanding feature in the coal-mine labor situation 
today is that, regardless of any expense or inconvenience to the 
coal industry or the general public, the organized section of the 
mine labor of the country is arbitrarily demanding that its exact 
wish in the matter of mere procedure shall be fully and precisely 
met, entirely neglecting to remember that the major matter of 
concern to everyone is the prompt establishment of a basis upon 
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which mine operation may continue so that as rapidly as may be 
possible every embarrassment to business revival may be removed. 

Illinois coal mines must have a competitive contract and wage 
seale. Such a contract must and will come, either by negotiation 
or economic attrition. This is not the threat of any employing 
group but the mere statement of an economic fact. If as a result 
of the refusal of Illinois miners to take such fair wages as will 
permit competitive movement of their product in the common 
market, Illinois mine operation must stop or be curtailed, and the 
ultimate appreciation of their present folly will none the less 
reach the miners with definite certainty. 

That 90,000 Illinois miners will be idle and their dependents 
denied possible comforts or necessities, and that the $250,000,000 
invested in the producing coal industry of the state is compelled 
to close down next Friday night is absolutely not occasioned by 
Illinois coal operators. It is simply another manifestation of the 
exercise of the so-called economic power of organized labor, ex- 
pressed through a strike or refusal to work, in order that their 
absolute dictum may be enforced. 

The closed shop in the Illinois coal industry is a matter of 
statutory provision. All organized union labor in the country does 
not exceed 10 per cent of the total working force. 

No effort is to be made in Illinois to run mines there 
in defiance of the striking union miners. Under the law 
no man can work in the mines without a competency cer- 
tificate and two years’ experience underground. The hun- 
dreds of jobless men who are applying at mines and oper- 
ators’ associations therefore cannot be used, even though 
union mines in other states may go back to operation. 

The miners of every one of the 1,035 Illinois mines that 
operated up to the last day of March left their work at 
the appointed time, taking their tools with them. There was 
no disturbance reported anywhere in the state. All tools 
were removed because the operators had given notice that 
they would not be responsible for any miner’s property dur- 
ing the strike. 

The very day the men quit Frank Farrington, [llinois 
union president, issued a statement warning his 90,000 men 
against certain inflammatory propaganda just then appear- 
ing in the southern counties of the state. Many miners af- 
fected to believe that this “red” literature was written and 
distributed by agents for operators, who hoped the strikers 
would commit enough acts of depredation to damage their 
cause in the public mind. 

A great many operators who have headquarters in Chi- 
cago say the strike will run all summer and that the country 
might as well prepare for it. There is none to prophesy any 
more that 30 or 45 days will see the end of it. 

The only general activity on the part of the Illinois miners 
on April 1, the first day of the strike, was a celebration at 
Sesser by the men of the three southern coal counties to 
mark the twenty-fourth anniversary of the eight-hour day 
for miners. This improvement in miners’ working conditions 
was granted by operators April 1, 1898. 


Central Pennsylvania Operators Post Protest; 


Brophy Asks Real Federal Probe 


T a meeting of the Central Coal Association held in 

Altoona on March 29 a resolution was passed instruct- 
ing the operators in the central Pennsylvania field to post 
notices at their mining operations protesting against the 
strike order issued by the national officers of the United 
Mine Workers. The notice authorized in the resolution 
reads as follows: 


This company notifies its employees that it protests against the 
injustice to our employees, to the public and to ourselves of the 
strike order issued by the national United Mine Workers of 
America without our having an opportunity to discuss a new 
agreement effective from April 1. We are ready to meet our 
employees to discuss a new arrangement at any time. 

Our scale agreement with the United Mine Workers of America 
expires pn March 31, 1922. The Central Coal Association, of 
which this company is a member, has repeatedly requested the 
U. M. W. of A. of District No. 2 for a conference to negotiate a 
wage agreement. The U. M. W. of A. of District No. 2 have 
refused to meet the operators of the Central Coal Association for 
that purpose. 


John Brophy, president of District No. 2, United Mine 
Workers of America, issued a statement on March 29 and 
also sent a telegram to Representative John Nolan, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Labor, calling upon the 
people and the government to make a real probe of the 
mining industry. He says in his statement that there has 
never been a real investigation of the coal industry. He 
says the American government has’ never tried to get full 
data from all the coal fields. 
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Central Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh Owners 


Post Reduced Wage Scale 


HILE the Central Coal Association, composed of oper- 
ators in Cambria, Clearfield, Somerset, Blair, Hunting- 
don and Bedford Counties, Pennsylvania, has not formulated 
a wage scale to offer the miners, the Association of Bitu- 
minous Operators, whose membership is made up of oper- 
ators in Indiana County and counties farther west, has 
posted notices announcing a scale effective April 1. The 
notice posted points out that the United Mine Workers has 
refused to enter into a wage scale conference and has de- 
clared a strike in violation of the wage scale agreement. 
The scale, adopted at a meeting of the bituminous oper- 
ators in Philadelphia last week, abolishes the check-off and 
fixes the rate of pay for pick mining at 86.24c. per gross 
ton and 77c. per net ton. The union scale which expired 
on April 1 fixed a rate of $1.1431 per net ton for pick 
mining. Loading is placed at 50c., which replaces the union 
scale at 77.29c. Mule drivers and other laborers are given 
a rate of $4.50 per day as against 82 to 938c. per hour. 
Scales Posted in Central Pennsylvania and in Pittsburgh, Effective 
April 1, 1922: 
TONNAGE MEN 
Central Pa. 


$0.:8624" ca heeterne. lee 
974 Thin wain. “i 77 
a \ Thick vein.. .08 


Pittsburgh 
Pick mining, per pross tons ...%<05~ ieee ene ele 


Pick mining, per net ton...... 
Loading, per gross ton.......... 
Loading, per net ton....... 
Cutting, per net ton, thin vein 


a See ate noe 50! { Thin vein. 250 
SS an eae \ Thick vein.. .465 


Cutting, per net ton; thick vem -... 4: <5 5.3. sate Leas .075 
TIME WORKERS 

Central Pitts- 

(Per 8-hr. day) Pa. burgh 

Ss eaee She eee teers on es ee pena iN Ry cbkd ON oe bawe. $4.60 ‘2 

Seraperpics ec Aeins bine ohh Uae ees anes ean ey es ee ae ; 35 ‘* 

Motormen.. Sy nh bene thle shake ahivatia Ee hee eee 60 §=6$4.60 

Motormen helpets........... re, SD ee ee ee eee Fe 50 
Sprawcers eye es oh 5,. An peteete a eee ae a Re re 50 


Skilled wiremen 
Wiremen’s helpers ........... 
Track layers. . Asthaseticate 
Track layers helpers Pear He 
Bottom cagers.......... ae 
IDriVers ast Geis ee oracia 
‘Tip riders eas. >a tee ate 
Water and machine haulers. . 


see ee ce ee es 


Timbermen (where employed)... 


Retest for cOmpressed-alr plantsin sea. ¢< aces. See cee 00 00 
Trappers sic s iacis. Su Pky Se a ae es Eee ee 00 00 
All other: inside labor. SARE Nee 00 00 
Duimpersce nc sec ne eee on aes ee A PARIS Satis eee 00 00 
Ram operators: <i. Sos oS see eee eee ae ee Cee 00 00 
Pushers picnics sai ak wasecuaet E Oca e Died MEMES EER UE a Leen ee 25 25 
THIMMers soi Soe ee erie eee ete TEN ee a terres ee eee 50 50 


WKWWobhbhaNO Shp HhSpHhHhh DD: LoL 
wn 
oo 
Ww 
o 


All yardage and dead work, 35 per cent below 1921 scale in the central Pennsyl- 
vania district and 30 per cent below 1921 rate in the Pittsburgh district. 

Cutting and scraping where done other than by the day, 40 per cent below the 
1921 scale in the central Pennsylvania district. 
Car pushing, 35 per cent below the 1921 scale in the central Pennsylvania 
district. 


Say Bank Deposits in Anthracite Region 


Increased 30 Per Cent in Two Years 


ISCUSSION of what is a “living wage” and a “saving 

wage” took up most of the time devoted by the joint 
subcommittee of anthracite operators and mine workers in 
the second week of their efforts to agree upon a working 
agreement to take the place of the one which expired at 
midnight March 31. 

When the conference ended on March 30, after ses- 
sions of four days, an adjournment was taken until Mon- 
day, April 8, and immediately afterward most of the 
miners’ representatives left for their homes to see that 
there was no hitch in the arrangements made for the 
miners to quit work. 

During the discussion of the demands relating to wage 
boosts it has been pointed out by the miners that many 
different rates exist throughout the anthracite districts 
for occupations of a similar nature and that the establish- 
ment of one rate for the same occupation would create 
harmony. Figures showing an increase in rents, taxes, 
etc., to offset any reduction in the price of foodstuffs also 
were presented by the miners. 

The operators have not as yet indicated what they will 
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demand in the way of a decrease in the mine workers’ 
wages and it is said that they will not do so until after 
the miners’ representatives have presented their argu- 
ments. The operators’ representatives, it is said, have 
already presented statistics showing that bank deposits in 
the anthracite region have increased about 30 per cent in 
the past two years. 


Operators’ Position Misconstrued; Priority 


Applications Reach Washington 


HERE is a general feeling among coal operators that 

their side of the labor controversy is not being pre- 
sented by the daily press in a sufficiently comprehensive 
way to give the public a correct picture of their position. 
They realize that there is no intention on the part of repu- 
table newspapers to misrepresent the situation, but it 
happens that the developments which appeal to the news- 
papers are those which, when standing alone, put the 
operators in a bad light. Moreover, the public does not dif- 
ferentiate between anthracite and bituminous coal. As a 
result sight is lost of the fact that the anthracite oper- 
ators did meet their men in conference, and likewise the 
relatively high price of anthracite causes the great major- 
ity of people to overlook the fact that bituminous prices 
have declined greatly. 

There is no great amount of public concern as to coal 
supply, and as a result the average person is not worrying. 
The fact that the buying power of no less than 550,000 
men and their dependents is suddenly reduced very materi- 
ally, however, is overlooked. The men now on strike repre- 
sent 2 per cent of the able-bodied men of the country. 


_ This abrupt loss of buying power gives business, already 


sick, a jolt that it is in no position to withstand. 

While the country has coal stocks sufficient to run it 
for nearly two months, even if no coal were mined, it is 
known definitely that these stocks are not evenly distrib- 
uted. It is feared that once shipments from mines in union 
territory are suspended, it will develop that many con- 
sumers have inadequate storage facilities. Applications for 
priorities in transportation began reaching Washington be- 
fore the strike. One large consumer wrote to Washing- 
ton on the eve of the strike to the effect that his contracts 
were with union mines and that his plant is so’ situated 
that his current coal supply must be taken from aboard 
cars as needed. It is not known just how typical these 
cases are, but it is expected that an avalanche of com- 
plaints will be reaching Washington before the strike is 
two weeks old. While the operators express great confi- 
dence as to their ability to take care of distribution, there 
is no evidence of the machinery which will be essential to 
its handling. P. W. 


No Decision on Proposed Reduction in 
Freight Rates Before April 15 


HE decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 

in the matter of a general reduction in freight rates, 
it now appears, will not be forthcoming before April 15. 
At present the case is being studied by the commissioners 
individually. If they should find themselves in substan- 
tial accord, the decision probably could be handed down 
as early as April 15, but should there be important 


differences between them, it obviously will extend the time 


required for the consideration of the case. 





CARS LOADED WITH REVENUE FREIGHT during the week 
ended March 18 totaled 823,369 compared with 829,128 
during the previous week, or a loss of 5,759 cars. This 
was, however, an increase of 131,973 cars over the corre- 
sponding week last year, but 31,691 under the corresponding 
year in 1920, according to report by the American Railway 
Association. Coal loading declined 13,885 cars compared 
with the week before, the total being 190,683. Compared 
with the corresponding week last year this was an increase 
of 64,715 and 8,728 more than were loaded during the same 
week in 1920. 
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Penna Quotes Harding: “When Operators Were Willing 
To Meet, the Miners Balked”; Miners’ Assent Tardy 


Lewis, Urging Government Control of Coal Mining, Says 
Any Regulation Must Be Applied Equally to All Mines © 
and Fields, Not Aimed Only at Unionized Operations 


N a letter to John Hessler, president of District 11 of 
| the United Mine Workers of America, made public April 

2, P. H. Penna, secretary-treasurer of the Indiana Bitu- 
minous Coal Operators’ Association, charges the miners 
with insincerity in their exploitation of the refusal of 
certain Eastern groups of operators to join in a wage-scale 
conference as a part of the Central Competitive Field and 
reveals that the miners themselves refused to participate 
in such a conference when they were invited to do so by 
the President of the United States last October. The letter 
recalls that the operators met with Secretary Hoover at 
Washington last October and agreed to meet the miners 
in joint conference, with a representative of the govern- 
ment present. Later the officers of the United Mine Work- 
ers met with President Harding at the White House and 
refused his request that they meet in joint conference. 

Mr. Penna charges also that soon after the contract which 
has just expired was signed the miners refused to abide 
by it and a conference of the Central Competitive Field 
had to be called. This, it seems, resulted in a disagreement 
and the matter was settled by the individual states only 
after the contract was revised and further increases in 
pay were granted. In the letter Mr. Penna says: 

“Last October the operators of the Central Competitive 
district agreed with Secretary Hoover, at his request, that 
we would meet in joint conference in the Central Com- 
petitive district at an early date for the purpose of making 
wage scales effective on or before April 1 for the purpose 
of avoiding a strike at this time. We had just the same 
right under the resolution to ask for and agree to a meet- 
ing at that time as the United Mine Workers had to 
select a time later. When our agreement had been secured 
by the Secretary you and your associates, including national 
officers, were advised by President Harding in person of 
the desirability of such meeting and were requested by 
him to meet at an early date with us. You refused for 
reasons known to you but not to us. President Harding 
tersely states it in a recent statement in which he said 
that ‘When the operators were willing to meet, the miners 
balked, and when the miners were ready, the operators 
refused.’ ” 


LEWis FAvoRS GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF MINES 


John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, upon whose shoulders rests the responsibility of 
directing the nation’s greatest coal strike, came out flat- 
footed April 2 for some form of government control of 
the nation’s mines. He characterized as “significant” the 
suggestion of Senator Borah, of Idaho, that the government 
should operate the mines, and agreed that the suggestion 
was “fundamentally correct.” 

“T would say that some national authority over the coal- 
mining industry is necessary,’ said Mr. Lewis, “call it 
what you may. This does not necessarily mean government 
ownership, which I doubt could now be accomplished, be- 
cause of the enormous amount of money that would be re- 
quired to buy-all of the mines and also because of the 
difficulty of finding a method of payment.” 

Mr. Lewis also indicated his approval of government 
control of mining by pointing out that the government al- 
ready controlled the railroads through the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and other agencies. He insisted that 
any government control should compel the coal industry to 
care for men crippled or killed when at work, and also their 
dependents. He asserted that government control should 
also provide for a licensing system in the operation of the 


mines to prevent waste and eliminate haphazard mining. 

“Any regulation must be applied equally to all of the 
mines of the country,” he said. “It should not be aimed 
only at the now unionized mines, but should take in every 
field in the country, regardless of how it is now operated.” 

Mr. Lewis reiterated that union rail workers were not to 
be asked to join the miners in the strike. He said the 
miners’ union would not be represented at the meeting of 
several rail union chiefs in Chicago April 3. 

Confident that the suspension of coal mining in union- 
ized fields would be effective in every mine when time for 
the first Monday morning whistle came, international offi- 
cials of the United Mine Workers of America left the 
miners’ headquarters in the Merchants’ National . Bank 
Building, in Indianapolis, smiling. Saturday, April 1, was 
celebrated as a holiday by the miners, commemorating the 
twenty-fourth anniversary of the inauguration of the eight- 
hour working day for the union coal-mine workers, and 
preliminary reports received at headquarters indicated that 
thousands of non-union miners had joined the union miners 
in celebrating the anniversary. 

William Green, international secretary-treasurer of the 
United Mine Workers’ organization, who announced his 
intention to spend the week-end and the first of next 
week at his home in Coshocton, Ohio, took issue with A. 
M. Ogle, of Terre Haute, president of the Vandalia Coal 
Co., in the latter’s testimony in Washington April 1 before 
the House Labor Committee. 


Colorado Not Seriously Hurt by Strike 


F 12,700 men employed in and around the mines in 

Colorado about 4,000 belong to the United Mine Workers 
union. For this reason operators do not think operations 
will come to a standstill under the most aggravated circum- 
stances. Under an ordinary scheduled suspension 25 per 
cent of union men can be counted on to remain at work 
regardless of union orders, according to conclusions of 
operators. 

Nineteen branch unions in Colorado may get into legal 
difficulties, if they have depended entirely on the 30-day 
notice necessary under the state law as sufficient grounds 
for cessation of work. The Colorado Industrial Commis- 
sion, passing on the notices, declared that the necessary 
limit would not be complied with as of the date April 1. 

In the bituminous field the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
Victor-American Coal Co., Oakdale Coal Co: and the Sunny- 
side Coal Co. are the heaviest operators to be affected. 


New York Utilities Well Stocked with Coal 


| Oa saeter ban epa corporations under the jurisdiction of 
the Public Service Commission of the State of New 
York have large reserve supplies of coal, according to 
reports made to the commission. Reports as of March 17 
show that on an average the companies have about three 
months’ supply of coal on hand and that this reserve is 
being rapidly increased. 

The Consolidated Gas Co. of New York City has on hand 
199,661 tons of anthracite and 287,805 tons of bituminous 
and its daily consumption calls for 1,574 tons of anthra- 
cite and 1,250 tons of bituminous. The reports show that 
the New York Edison Co. and subsidiaries has on hand 
14,604 tons of anthracite and 255,994 tons of bituminous 
and that its daily needs are 134 tons of anthracite and 4,000 
tons of bituminous. 
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Scotts Run Operators to Put in Effect 
30-Per Cent Cut Announced Feb. 4 


HETHER their employees see fit to go to work or 
not, the members of the Monongahela Coal Associa- 
tion, comprising the owners of about 65 miles on Scotts 
Run and along the Monongahela River in Monongalia 
County, West Virginia, through their board of directors, on 
March 28 announced that the scale adopted at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on Feb. 4 would become effective April 1, and that their 
mines, having an annual capacity of about 7,000,000 tons, 
would be operated under such scale at such a time as the 
mine workers saw fit to go to work. W. E. Watson, presi- 
dent of the association, says that the scale does not differ 
materially from that in effect in the non-union fields of 
Pennsylvania, being about 30 per cent less than the scale 
covered in the agreement expiring March 31, and that it 
gives no recognition to the check-off. : 
Officers of the International union as well as of District 
17 have been informed of this action of the association. 


~World’s Biggest Mines Run Mighty Race 


COLOSSAL contest of speed in blasting coal out of 

the earth and rushing it to the surface into railroad 
ears ended the night of March 31, when the miners of 
the land struck. In this mightiest race the coal industry 
ever saw Zeigler No. 1 mine of the Bell & Zoller Coal 
Co., at Zeigler, Ill., established the world’s record for a 
month’s hoist at 164,109 tons and its long-time rival only 
five miles away, Orient No. 1 of the Chicago, Wilmington 
& Franklin Coal Co., set the world’s record for a single 
day’s hoist at 8,218 tons. 

These two mastodonic mines, with scouts watching each 
other across the few intervening miles of southern Illinois 
coal fields, exerted their herculean strength for every work- 
ing day of the 27 in the month of March. Nothing inter- 
fered with the giants when they got into full stride. And 
the results were tremendous. They raced neck and neck all 
the way, first one taking the lead and then the other. Be- 
fore the last loads reached the top works the evening of 
March 31 these two mines had literally pulverized ‘all world’s 
records and between them had raised 326,124 tons of coal, 
which filled 6,520 railroad cars—a train more than 60 
miles long! 

The Orient mine took the lead at the beginning of the 
month by digging, hoisting and dumping into cars a total 
of 5,645 tons. It was a big day’s work as the miners 
judged big days at that time. The Orient held its lead the 
second day, increasing to 5,773 tons. By that time the men 
in Zeigler No. 1 were aroused. On the third day the Zeigler 
total was 6,073 tons. Everybody cheered—and went back 
to work. The Zeigler mine held the daily lead by a few 
tons until March 18, and on the 9th had broken the 
world’s record with a hoist of 7,214 tons. That was con- 
sidered phenomenal. 

On the 14th Orient topped its rival by 20 tons for 
the day with a total of 6,012 tons. The very next day 
Zeigler nosed ahead. Then for two days Orient led. Zeig- 
ler on the 22d retaliated by breaking its own recently 
established world’s record with 7,283 tons and held its daily 
edge for two days after that. 

On the 25th Orient took a sporting chance, invited the 
town of Zeigler to come over and watch it—and then 
almost emptied the earth. It attained the monumental 
volume of 8,218 tons, which reduced all previous world’s 
records to slack. On the 26th Zeigler led again with 5,349 
and on the 27th dumped 7,537 tons through the tipple, set- 
ting its own “farthest North.” Orient pushed ahead on 
the 29th. Its rival forged to the front on the 30th and on 
the last day, when miners were quitting by scores at the 
Zeigler property and by dozens at the other, Orient hoisted 
6,235 tons and thought it was a trifling day’s work. The 
race was over. The month’s tonnages were: Zeigler, 164,- 
109; Orient, 162,015. 

Thus the coal industry saw a 27-lap race in which the 
world’s daily record for coal hoisting was broken three 
times and the world’s greatest monthly production—144,576 
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tons, hoisted by Orient in October, 1921, when the same 
two mines raced before—was beaten by the rival mine. 
Zeigler’s greatest previous monthly output was 135,741 tons, 
in that other monthly race of October, 1921. During the 
contest just finished the Zeigler mine averaged 6,078 tons 
a day and the Orient, 400 lb. over 6,000 tons. 

The records of daily production during the race are: 








Date Zeigler No. 1 Orient. 
LoS thiptedees eral eos poi cea 5,500 5,645 
Di Netocst te aban othe coe Ugh eth aye 5,415 5,773 
3 Fas Bain ie Sites 8 cee ee ee 6,073 5,797 
Ee Sc ce ey ce Uae 5,900 5,843 
5 Se ves die, Stee eit aee 5,600 5,289 
(Pa Soak nae, RNS eee oe RE ec 5,700 5,663 
Boe ofa, ehakeg. tations ha este dvekstns 5,900 5,861 
YR Air ree ee rc 7,214 6,009 

LO ete ice Sade eos orceen eaerceakiatedate 6,210 5,241 
Ve Eien cus eather oi ea atied voices ree 5,780 5,333 
LS. Beste tices ees eterna 6,345 6,052 
LA 'eii, Mite ty bake a oye anes 5,992 6,012 
15. a histe aheen tec pear esiere exer ctanacd 6,461 6,085 
LO ra ntaees eee Netabe Werk test ieee 5,219 6,124 
py Aris nce ac Rey ROE 6 ALN 5,748 6,096 
LO fatens facade eel ccacens eke 6,137 6,028 
20 (Rite elncrets Mee tee 5,734 6,061 
D Nie Vang Ret. Saahsenespales cueten ue oes 5,757 6,548 
DE gage Walontucl euelel stern gi Mies nenets 7,283 6,359 
DOP tate tee ocnneiaeta elie Ranta pect he 6,734 Biot 
A Re APRS Pe DE. TR ae 6,284 5,719 
LDS Restney aehatcyelistecbaate tac tober ate 6,619 8,218 
Py dare Ste whic RALELS eh eRe ei: In 13 6,349 5,929 
28.4. 2gebh CR Ra ea eh te 1,537 6,130 
DOME acaba We icle uttered 6,268 6,466 
80 See ate ae So clete ne cee 6,248 5,706 
B Lbs Wick csscrbic Ble aac ohengs OG 4,103 6,235 

Totals i. . as, wesc ts 164,109 162,015 


Editors Inspect Plants of Hudson Coal Co. 


PARTY of coal-trade paper editors were interested ob- 

servers of the preparation methods of the Hudson Coal 
Co. March 29 on a trip through its plants as guests of 
the company. The party was composed of Mr. Bryan, of 
Black Diamond; Mr. Saward, of Sawards Journal; Mr. 
Hale, of the Coal Trade Journal; Mr. McNamara, of Coal 
Trade Bulletin; Mr. Ashmead, of Coal Age, and Mr. Coffey, 
of Ivy L. Lee and Associates. 

Under the guidance of D. F. Williams, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Hudson company, and assisted by 
Mr. Filmore and Mr. Surclift, assistant sales managers, the 
party was taken in automobiles from the Hotel Casey, in 
Scranton, to the Loree preparator at Plymouth. From there 
the party went to the Baltimore No. 5 colliery, at Parsons, 
and then proceeded to the Pine Ridge breaker and watched 
the loading of box cars by the tilting box-car loader built 
by the Ottumwa Box-Car Loader Co. From Pine Ridge the 
party returned to Scranton and had lunch in the restaurant 
conducted by the company for its office employees. After 
lunch the party were taken to the new Marvine preparator, 
just north of Scranton. This preparator has been fully 
decribed in Coal Age. 

After leaving Marvine the next stop was at the storage 
yards at Carbondale. “Here the Hudson Coal Co. has 450,- 
000 tons of chestnut and 100,000 tons of pea coal stored. 
The yard was supposed to have a normal capacity of 220,000 
tons but there is two and a half times as much coal in it as 
it was designed to handle. The party then returned to 
Scranton and had dinner at the Scranton Club. 


The visitors were much impressed by the extremely care- 


ful preparation given the coal as well as its inspection. The 
details of the inspection will be discussed in an early issue 
of Coal Age. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS ARE SHOWING alarming signs of dis- 
integration. It is hoped some action will be taken at the 
meeting called by Secretary Hoover for April 12 that will 
check this trend. There is no great amount of confidence, 
however, that the government will be able to check it. Just 
how far the process of disintegration has gone among the 
coal associations will be revealed at the annual meeting of 
the National Coal Association the latter part of May and 
at the convention of the American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion early in June. It is known that the entire abandonment 
of these associations will be proposed at that time. While 
such counsel is not likely to prevail, it is feared that their 
support will be decreased to such an extent as to greatly im- 
pair the ability of these associations to carry on their work. 


EEE 
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Hearing on Bland Coal Commission Bill Provides 
General Airing of Coal Situation 


ITH the Bland bill to establish a coal commission as 
\ \ the vehicle, the House Committee on Labor is riding 

through a maze of hearings on the coal situation. 
Beginning March 30, the committee set out to listen to 
everyone with a desire to discuss the situation. The hear- 
ings, which are proving’ a vehicle for labor publicity and a 
preliminary tryout of the issues before the public, are not 
expected by those in close touch with affairs in Washington 
to result in any constructive action. 

The hearings opened on Thursday with the presentation 
of statistics of the Department of Labor on wages of coal 
miners and cost of living in coal-mining regions. A dele- 
gation of churchmen followed with a plea for a government 
commission to settle disputes over wages. Jack Moore, 
representing the United Mine Workers, followed. Director 
Smith and Mr. Tryon, of the Geological Survey, appeared on 
Friday and cleared up the maze of statistical misinforma- 
tion presented the day before. On Saturday A. M. Ogle, 
president of the Vandalia Coal Co. of Indiana, introduced 
the first jarring note. The committee is heavily balanced in 
favor of the miners and Mr. Ogle stoutly defended the oper- 
ators. John Lewis appeared on Monday, April 3. 

Saturday’s hearing was a contentious argument on the 
part of Representative Bland, of Indiana, author of the 
pending coal bill, with A. M. Ogle of Indiana. Bituminous 
coal operators were defended by Mr. Ogle for their refusal 
to meet with the miners’ union in a national wage agree- 
ment. He advanced three reasons for their refusal: Dis- 
ruption of the national agreement by the miners in their 
Cleveland convention in September, 1920, and their negotia- 
tion of separate agreements for an increased wage over 
that granted by the Bituminous Coal Commission; court 
decisions declaring national agreements unlawful, and eco- 
nomic conditions produced by competition of non-union 
mines. 

Representative Bland proved an argumentative ques- 
tioner until halted by Chairman Nolan after he had monop- 
olized the entire morning. 


OGLE SAys MINERS VIOLATED WAGE CONTRACT 


Mr. Ogle pointed out to the committee that the U. M. W. 
of A., “in open and illegal violation” of the two-year con- 
tract entered into on March 30, 1920, at New York, caused 
the miners in the summer of 1920 to strike in Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio and, in fact, in nearly every union field. The 
miners, he said, struck for an advance in wages beyond that 
fixed by the Bituminous Coal Commission and upon which 
the wage contract agreement, which expired at midnight, 
March 31, had been based. 

“At a conference of miners and operators called by the 
U. M. W. of A. officials at Cleveland in September, 1920,” 
Mr. Ogle went on to say, “the miners, after threshing out 
their wage demands, adjourned the conference sine die. In 
a subsequent statement the United Mine Workers’ Journal, 
the official organ, stated that the ‘interstate joint wage- 
movement of the miners and operators of the Central Com- 
petitive Field, which was in successful existence for so 
many years, was disrupted by the joint conference at 
Cleveland.’ 

“After the conference had adjourned, the U. M. W. of A. 
officials turned the matter of negotiation over to the miners 
and operators of the different fields. It was through these 
state agreements that the strike was ended, with the ad- 
vanced wage. From this it will be seen that the miners, 
having officially declared that the four-state conference 
was ‘disrupted,’ recognized state agreements as the effective 
means of dealing with the matter. 

“The miners have been quibbling about this whole wage 
conference matter. Apparently there is a serious misunder- 
standing throughout the country as to the supposed obliga- 
tion on the part of the operators to meet the miners in joint 
conference. The resolution adopted at the time the wage 


contract was negotiated in New York on March 30, 1920, 
can be taken only as an expression of hope that the miners 
and operators would be able to negotiate a new contract at 
the end of the two-year period. It was not a binding or a 
legal obligation. It was not a part of the contract as 
written by the government commission. 

“Under all circumstances such a contract as is entered 
into between the miners and operators could be regarded as 
binding only during the time of its existence and there could 
be nothing that would compel one side, in the case of viola- 
tion of the contract by the other, to be further bound by it. 
The miners flagrantly violated the conditions of the contract 
when they struck in 1920. That was a strike against the 
contract written by the government. The miners felt free to 
break it and they did so. When it was to their advantage 
they did not hesitate to break the agreement and it was done 
all over the country.” 

Mr. Ogle went on to explain that the operators stand 
ready in every union district in the country to meet the 
miners in state conferences. Overtures for these state con- 
ferences made by the operators in the Central Competitive 
and the outlying fields, Mr. Ogle said, have been abruptly 
turned down by the miners’ representatives acting upon 
orders from the U. M. W. of A. headquarters at Indianapolis. 


CITES LEGAL RISK OF JOINT WAGE CONFERENCE 


“There is another phase of this situation that ought to be 
ciearly understood,” Mr. Ogle went on. ‘A number of oper- 
ators in the Central Competitive districts have been indicted 
for having participated in joint wage conferences exactly of 
the nature of the conference that the miners are now insist- 
ing upon. Many of these operators have been advised by 
their counsel that to participate in a joint wage conference 
might prejudice the cases against them at Indianapolis. 
For that reason they have felt that it was dangerous to 
go into such a conference. To expect operators to enter 
into a joint conference in face of the advice of their own 
counsel that they would do so at their peril appears to be, 
to say the least, unreasonable. 

“Aside from this phase of the situation, competitive con- 
ditions have changed within the last two years so as to 
make a joint wage conference of operators and miners upon 
which a wage scale would be negotiated, not only for the 
Central Competitive Field but the outlying fields, econom- 
ically impracticable. Operators in Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana and other fields have felt the effect of lower wages 
and consequent lower production costs at the non-union 
mines, so that to enable them to produce coal at anything 
but a loss they must have a readjustment of wages. The 
majority of mines in the Central Competitive Field in the 
last- year have operated at a loss and many of them have 
been closed down for a considerable period of time. 

Asked by Representative Bland as to how long the 
reserves would last the country, Mr. Ogle replied: “I do 
not know that, but the country need have no concern about 
its coal supply. It is inconceivable that the strike may go 
on for such a period of time as to inconvenience the public. 
Long before that time arrives the miners, I am convinced, 
will meet the operators in the different districts and the 
strike will come to an end. Eventually the whole dispute 
must be settled in the districts, and that is what will hap- 
pen.” 

A mass of statistics on operation of coal mines, wages, 
cost of living, ete., was submitted by Ethelbert Stewart, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. These included the data on the earnings of 
bituminous coal miners recently published as a Senate 
document and also similar. data from the anthracite 
region. These data are based on investigations conducted 
from Oct. 1, 1921, to March 1, 1922. Average earnings in 
1921 were estimated by Mr. Stewart at $1,357.40. Pick 
miners, working 168 days, earned $1,088.64; machine run- 
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WAGES, BITUMINOUS COAL MINERS 
Summary for pick miners, machine miners, and loaders combined in one group. Averagenumber ofddys .2e- +. Jkt ee ek ee 195.7 
‘ a‘ ; i Highest number of days in any mine covered..................-. 310 
Wumber of mines reporting ..5 heres em ees ee isn sens eaeee eet 200 Lowest number of days in any mine covered.................... 71 
Number of pick miners, machine miners, and loaders in mines covered. . 33,396 Estimated average earnings during year, assuming each person to have 
Average per capita number of starts in half month covered......... aoe 8.8 worked every day cf operation and to have earned as much per turn 
N seam e days of operation during year ending Oct. 31, 1921, for mines as. during the pay period taken s.00...cnr een de setae eee . $1,357.40 
covered: 
Summary of number of mines and employees, average number of starts (days), and average hours and earnings, bituminous coal mines, by occupation, 1921 and 1922. 
TONNAGE WORKERS 
——————_——— Hours ——_____. 
Average Hours Worked in Average Hours per 
— Half Month —-Start Based on— — Average Earnings © 
Average j Per Hour 
Number of Time Total Time Total Based on Time Per Hour 
Starts (Days) at Face Time at Face Time In Per at Face Based on 
Number Number of Made in Including in Including in Half Start Including Total Time 
Occupation of Mines Employees Half Month Lunch Mine Lunch Mine Month (Day) Lunch in Mine 
Miners, hand or pick....... 127 8,429 9.2 71.9 78.4 Hest) 8.5 $59.66 $6.48 $0. 829 $0.761 
Miners, machine.......... 158 2,356 9.5 73.8 79.8 7.8 8.4 96.00 10.09 1.300 1.202 
Loaders’s 3%: See totes 176 22,611 8.6 66.2 AS The 8.3 59.65 6.91 0.901 0.835 
4 ¥ 
TIME WORKERS Number of mines and employees, average number of starts (days), and areraga 
Average Hours Average Earnings hours and earnings, in bituminous coal mines, by occupation and state, for eur 
¥ ects ending Uct. 31, 1921. 
& ou> ~ 
© hs 8 
3 Bou, Ge re a TONNAGE WORKERS 
8 § Ea a a eS 3 g Number of Days of 
, o Pa Be? Re g o O tion During Y' 
=| HW 4 oH rs} fe) = peration During Year 
g » on. mild. ae ales aa an gE Oe ge: 
oS 5 & 80 ma yah! 3 cl a = 58 ‘a o°§ 
Bois OF go Ri ae Ohmic eee g 38 y se 
rs be a 
3} 3 3 bee Ss B Ee 5 5 S Soa 25 Sonn 
5 Z y <ea og hviabephh | a Ay BE SH. Be ab ge 
oa ne q®&=> Ba 5 
Inside: Cb paeaiie tate edi pies Copied 
Brakemens:..... 181 1,335.2 9-4 77.3) 822) 7$60 5189 $654 mele 779 S Bos g if Base 
Bratticemen..... 181 986 10.4 85 /paoa 70.26 | 6. Sle 0 B20 al dey AS 2 ~ aS a baa 
Cagers He. 90) 1 83 185°°10.3' 89.4896 77.827 299 eres 2 Quis see sa o 9 aa ge 
Drivers heen 125 2,080 9.5 78.7 8.2 64.84 6.82 0.824 S H dao Sado & q z Re 
Taborers!) co sense 18] 2,965 9.9 80:9 8.0 56.345) dn 730 0-097 = BP PAHS Pad - =| ° aSaa 
Motormen....... 183 1,298 10.0 84.1 8.4 68.52 6.82 0.815 a A < os i Ae 
Pumpmen ny. os Oe 452 713.0° (11052 '\8)5 80.90 Or2z4 eel. 754) ‘Alabama: seen eeeee 10 2,453 8.6 223.1 280 128 $929.88 
Trackmen....... 198 1595 aL. 87.3). 825 472505 207 een 26 Colorado: . 5 ene 8 1,094. 9.7 “199.59 7 2325161 t 539206 
Trappers (boys).. 103 393 Te Ol 72.3 =F 9 23409 Sn] SemOAT2 | -Tlinoishc: see ee 22 6,539 9.3 194.3 255 107 1,709.64 
Other employees.. 188 2,295. 10.9 91.3) 833> 75.546 sei6 97a no 26 Indiana: Ase ee eee 12 2,114 8.2 170.4 241 95 1,392.57 
Outside: Kentuckys pi are eed 20 3,031 857." 205) 2/5 ae a ee Oe 
Blacksmiths... .. 191 339h 01187 © 10220) 0861 _M87,42) Faas mene “Ohio... see eee ee 25 3,520 ~/8..8:'185..0° 27456 87> 1417-200 
Carpenters...... 157 427 seliligl 94,7 (8.405 T1235 0604207025. Pennsylvaniasngsee meee 44 9,252 8.9 196.9 310 95 1,197.97 
Eingineers....... 129 267 13.9) 12003 8.7 199550 Geiea ues20) Utah... tan ye eee ae 4 483 5.4 177.7 231 118 1,342.16 
Firemen......... 79 327 13.9 117.1 8.5 87.24 6.48 0.745 Washington............... 4 319 10.5 188.4 224 118 1,687.61 
Laborers........ 195 2,406 10.1 84:8," (8.4 055) 08 to. 4 oe West Virginia............. 47 4,222 8.5 193.3 291 78 1,301.43 
Other employees.. 193 2;242- 1108) SLOP 3855 70802 ayo. OG memOnOo Wyoming. cn aan iene 4 370° 10. 1 226.2%. 287) 190 22 0e eS 
(a) Not including starts or earnings of small groups of employees whose starts ee 
were not reported, the groups comprising from 2 cagers to 237 inside laborers. Total inka tee wee 200) 33,397, 682842195. 7 SS 1lOe ee se Slo asea 











ners, $1,695.12; loaders, $1,160.08, an average of $1,180.34 
for skilled men, he stated. 

Summaries from Mr. Stewart’s statistical report are re- 
produced on this and other pages. 

Mr. Stewart gave cost of living statistics for the fol- 
lowing bituminous coal mining towns: Belleville, Pana and 
Herrin, Ill.; Clinton, Ind.; Nelsonville, Bellaire and New 
Philadelphia, Ohio; Barnesboro, Carnegie and Uniontown, 
Pa., and Clarksburg and Montgomery, W. Va. These figures 
covered 25 families in each town 206 of whom were miners’ 
families and 53 non-miners’ families. 

The average income from all sources of the miners’ 
families was $1,590.65; for non-miners’ families, $1,686.11. 
The average total expenditures for miners’ families was 
$1,785.86 ad for non-miners’, $1,645.92. There were 76 
miners’ families who had an average surplus of $228 and 
23 non-miners’ families who had an average surplus of 
$284. There were 146 miners’ families having a deficit 
averaging $312, and 22 non-miners’ families a deficit of an 
average of $200. Of miners’ families 24 had neither a 
surplus nor deficit and 8 non-miners’ families were in the 
same position. The average deficit for the miners’ families 
was $115, and of the non-miners’ $40. 

For 8 of these 12 cities, Mr. Stewart said, the cost of 
living, after allowing for increases in rents, fuel and light, 
had decreased 18.01 per cent from February, 1920, to 
March, 1922, with no decrease in union wages, although 
there had been decreases in non-union wages. 

Representative Black, of Texas, said it was a baffling 
economic question, as the public was forced to pay high 
prices for an overdeveloped industry in order that work- 
men might make enough in half a year to keep them a 
full year and to enable the operators to earn a reason- 
able profit. 

Director Smith, of the Geological Survey, and F. G. 


‘ 


Tryon, its coal statistician, appeared on Friday and gave 
information as to stocks of coal. While coal stocks were 
estimated to last 43 days, Mr. Tryon said some consumers 
might have 100 days’ supply and others less and that sur- 
plus stocks could not all be consumed before a shortage 
could occur. He referred to the 1920 panic caused by low 
stocks of coal. Anthracite stocks were given as 28 days’ 
for the country or 39 days’ for New England, while the 
Northwestern docks would have more coal this spring than 
heretofore. Mr. Tryon estimated that on April 1 the 
stocks could be estimated to last 51 days. Representative 
Bland referred to conflicting. reports that mines were actively 
producing, anticipating the strike, while other reports 
showed no production. Mr. Tyron said that production had 
not reached the maximum of the record production in July, 
1918, and before the 1919 strike, the recent highest pro- 
duction being 2,000,000 tons less a week than the highest 
previously reported. Many mines have closed down for 
lack of market, which he said might be termed lack of 
profit.. 

After John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, had spent practically the entire day before the 
committee reading a prepared statement, a few questions 
were asked before adjournment Monday which put Mr. 
Lewis on the defensive. The questions were propounded 
by Representative Black, of Texas, one of the few members 
of the committee who seems to be willing to bring out any 
information which might embarrass the mine workers. Not 
only was it brought out very clearly that the mine workers 
had declined repeatedly to enter district conferences but 
much of the effect of Mr. Lewis’ carefully prepared argu- 
ment for nationalization and government control was under- 
mined when Mr. Black drew him out as to whether this is 
to mean governmental fixing of prices, wages and working 
conditions. 
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Strike Is Practically Complete in Union Fields; 
Non-Union Areas Not Affected 


to the strike call of President Lewis, early reports 

indicate. As Coal Age goes to press on Tuesday, 
telegraphic advices from all parts of the country are to 
the effect that non-union fields are but little affected. It 
should be realized that a full week must elapse and 
an inventory of actual production be had before the actual 
facts will be available. 

One thing is clear at the outset and that is that there 
has been no general exodus of non-union workers. Here 
and there disaffections are disclosed in what were commonly 
supposed to be unorganized areas, but these are of minor 
importance. 

West Virginia is largely non-union. Such districts as 
Pocahontas, Tug River, Kenova-Thacker and Logan are 
entirely unaffected. Winding Gulf is reported to be working 
9¢ per cent, but New River is practically closed down. 

In the Kanawha district reports vary, but show from 
12 to 23 mines working. The Fairmont region, a closed- 
shop district, reports that of 136 mines in Harrison County, 
95 mines in Marion County and 33 mines in Taylor County, 
a total of 264 mines, 18 were working open shop on Monday, 
April 3. In this region approximately 17,000 men are 
on strike. 


Leu mines in every district responded on April 1 


In the Monongalia region from Parkers Run, W. Va., to 
Point Marion, Pa., no men were at work. Elsewhere in 
northern West Virginia there were few mines at work on 
Monday. Seven mines on the Morgantown & Kingwood 
R.R., one mine on the Cumberland division of the Balti- 
more & Ohio and five mines on the West Virginia Northern 
R.R. remained at work. 

The situation in the Upper Potomac region may be briefly 
stated. Reductions in wages have previously been effected 
here. There is an agreement between the local union 
and the operators providing for a 90-day period after April 
1 for negotiations without suspension. This is being ob- 
served and the miners are working. In Georges Creek the 
mines on the Big Vein are working, while those on the 
thin veins are closed. 

The Connellsville, Uniontown and Johnstown regions, all 
non-union, are working, save that four mines of the H. 
C. Frick Co.—the Gates, Ronco, Edenborn and Lekrone 
properties—were closed by a strike. Somerset County and 
adjacent non-union districts are reported working full, with 
the exception of 100 men at St. Michaels. 

Northeastern Kentucky is working, as is southwestern 
Virginia. In Tennessee about half the mines that were 
operating in March are closed. 





Kanawha Operators Draft New Scale 
Embodying 30 Per Cent Wage Cut 


ANAWHA coal operators on Wednesday, March 29, 


approved a new scale of wages, effective April 1. This 


scale covers eight coal-producing counties in southern West 
Virginia and calls for a reduction in wages of about 30 per 
cent. 

The attitude of the operators toward the check-off is 
defined in notices posted at all of the 221 mines in the 
field on April 1, as follows: “There will be no check-off for 
union dues, but there shall be no discrimination against 
anyone belonging to a union nor against anyone not belong- 
ing to a union.” 

The official notice to the miners, posted at all the mines, 
setting forth the new rates of pay was as follows: 

“The officials of the United Mine Workers having de- 
clined to meet with the Kanawha Operators Association to 
negotiate a contract effective after March 31, 1922, and 
recognizing the necessity for a scale to be effective April 1, 
we submit the following scale of wages to be in effect at 
this mine until further notice: 


GAS SEAM 

Per Ton 
NIAOMINGNOROINE Pes tay nti ee eee me eae Be oe 43c. 
Machine loading in entries..;...........0.......-5. , 48c. 
Machine cutting in rooms and entries................ 10c. 

DAY LABOR 

Per Hour 
JOTLY OTE —OLCIBUIG 0 41.6 cis iis Begs Sokieide, Sie vic eae Sc 5e. 
Drivers—two mulesy...20. 0a ks note Pes tae 5 57c. 
PRAT R VETS ee nea Rae ck, hittin tn oy elena es a ba 57c. 
Mapoday embelners ts: 0 stack Cette thies Gea bcd. oe on 53c. 
Cato GNOOLORSNS. Oh ada tint i lente alcatel ch ; 54c. 
LEROABOLS) OVER oe aec coer, 4. ok RN Aas yeeial. fokiok 29e. 
PAD PETAL DOS BG: Lor acces. oe net edheeve ck. dee ; 29e. 
DHL DOUGTADNEIS ac We yc s.d aciehies yaks «heal na 40c. 
Boracgers andicouplers: a. 30. bscon beh ok. aot 32c. 
Motormen and machinerunners..................... 58e. 
All other inside. day labor i, <)5 lec) fe seu teat ain weienie » 53c. 


In reference to the demand that the Kanawha operators 
wait until an agreement had been reached in the Central 
Competitive Field, C. A. Cabell, president of the Associa- 
tion, in a formal statement said: 

“It is all very well for the union leaders to tell the 
miners and operators of southern West Virginia that 
they must wait until after a satisfactory arrangement has 
been made in the Central Competitive Field concerning the 
rules and regulations and rates of pay under which the 
mines may be operated. But the operators in the Kanawha 


field are cognizant of the fact that they owe a duty to 
their workmen and to the community as a whole, in which 
the officers of the union at Indianapolis have not the slight- 
est interest. 

“Therefore with the old wage agreement terminating 
Friday night, the Kanawha Operators Association deemed 
it imperatively necessary to take action to provide a new 
scale in order that the 221 mines in this district might be 
in a position to produce coal, providing work for the miners 
who are the backbone of this community.” 


Asks Modification of Hardwood Decree 


EHEARING of the open price association practice in 

trade or modification of the decree in the Hardwood 
case to permit of the collection and dissemination of pro- 
duction, sales and stock reports have been requested of the 
U. S. Supreme Court in a petition filed by the American 
Column & Lumber Co., the defendant in the recent suit 
in which the court decided the practice was illegal because 
in violation of the anti-trust law. The lumber interests base 
their request on misinterpretation of certain phases of the 
case, and make general denial of the conclusions of the 
court that the purpose of the practice employed by the 
lumber interests was to curtail production or enhance prices. 





IN A SENATE DEBATE on the Calder resolution seeking 
information on bituminous coal from the Federal Trade 
Commission, Senator Borah, of Idaho, said he understood 
it called for an investigation by the commission of the 
cost of production, ownership of mines, profits, etc., and 
was under the impression that the commission already had 
this information, and Senator Calder understood it had 
most of the data. “I think they have all the information 
the Senator wants,’ Senator Borah added; “that is my 
opinion from my talk with them.” Mr. Calder said it was 
his expectation that the commission would report to the 
Senate what information it had. 





IN THE Houses, Representative Browne, of Wisconsin, 
made an extended speech criticising the operators for fail- 
ing to confer with the miners and charging that 75 per cent 
of the entire coal industry was controlled by the railroads, 
banking and steel interests. He denied that the public 
would receive any benefit from reduced coal wages, and 
charged the industry with exacting exorbitant prices during 
the war. 
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Weekly Review 


tuminous coal production spurted late in March to 

the highest level attained since December, 1920. 
A few buyers took some additional stocking precautions 
on the eve of the strike. This buying movement was 
confined to smaller consumers who had kept out of the 
market recently, until at the last moment they were 
stirred into some action by the strike reality. Rail- 
roads, utilities and the larger steam consumers had 
generally filled their needs before the month came to 
a close and the last-minute stimulation to the demand 
failed to overtake the available supply, but succeeded 
in checking the recent decline in spot prices. Coal Age 
Index of prices stands at 171 on April 3, as compared 
with 170 on March 27. 


| NACING an indefinite shutdown of union mines, bi- 


FREIGHT RATES DIVIDE INTEREST WITH STRIKE 


Impending freight rate changes, announcement of 
which is hoped for in the near future, occupied as much 
interest in the market last week as the strike talk. 
“All set for the strike’? was the most common phrase 
heard from consumers, large and small. Industrial users 
refused to be budged from their deliberate attitude, 
reassured by the comfortable supplies on hand and the 
heavy non-union tonnage offering. Coal of this variety 
has been growing progressively more difficult to sell 
during the last three or four weeks and some non-union 
mine closings have been reported, due to lack of orders. 

The bulk of the tonnage left at the mines was domes- 
tic coal, which has been practically unsalable recently, 
screened out to meet the comparatively lively call for 
small sizes. Due to its distressed position, much of 
this clean coal is being sold for steam purposes. Not 
for twenty years have Lake inquiries been so tardy. 
Some of this business has just appeared, but buyers are 
only interested in “‘wide-open” contracts, assuring them 
tonnage when it may be needed, and even now no prices 
have been settled for April delivery. For the season 























































































to April 1 only 4,000 cars have been moved to lower” 
ports, as compared with 6,046 at that time last year. 
Practically all of this is for the account of docks having 
affiliated mine connections—an outlet for excess produc- 
tion—and is not indicative of any interest in the Lake 
market. 

Only a slight impetus was noticeable in the anthracite 
market, due to fill-in orders by dealers who were desir-: 
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ous of taking some additional tonnage at the last mo- 
ment. Retail stocks are adequate for the balance of 
the season, no-bills and storage piles are heavy in the 
hard-coal region and the strike opened with no price 
stimulation, either for domestic or steam grades. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production reached 11,437,000 net tons in the week ended 
March 25, as compared with 10,846,000 tons in the pre- 
ceding week. In anticipation of the strike, the output was 
carried nearly 400,000 tons ahead of the peak last October, 
when a railroad strike was threatening, and was the 
largest of any week since December, 1920. Reports of 
loadings for the first two days of the last week in March 
indicate that there was a further spurt in production. Dur- 
ing the last few days prior to April 1 union mines loaded 
every car available and mine sidings and railroad yards are 
heavily laden with coal awaiting a market. 

Based on the weekly figure of current needs and ship- 


22 <a WE, lex; 
aoa oo) | IRATE i Estimates of Production - | 
i i (Net Tons) ' 
. ve ON EE i ; 4919 “ge a, BITUMINOUS 
Md? 4 Week ended: 1921—1922 1920—1921 
ww 
Sails Ny N guna March I (b).........; 11,102,000 6,900,000 
121.6 March) SC) ene 10,846,000 6,512,000 }, 
ey NI March 25 (a)......... 11,437,000 6,457,010 
+ 19/8 - 19/9, Daily average......... 1,906,000 1,013,000 
214 ae oy Coal. veahanacs cera 423,363,000 516,508,000 |} 
fe UY ATT NTMI Ne pal Dally af: coal gee 1°410,000 ~ 1,706,000 
ie ‘i NW ANTHRACITE 
TOUTE ee | ethan 
E16 Fs March 25 (a). rea a 2,095,000 — 1,564,000 
= AVERABE BRIS ERD DURTTOR OEE Alay a 7920 -/92] Coal year.. te 85,263,000 88,722,000 
= COKE 
0.8 BITUMINOUS COAL i as} 
if (FROM WEEKLY REPORT OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY! Marel ! 8. pescee sD 5): 49,000 18,000 
are (a) etd cde 167,000 93,000 
Calendar year......... 1,610,000 2,468,000 
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ment abroad—8 300,000 tons—the week’s production added 
at least 3,000,000 tons to consumers’ stock piles, confirm- 
ing the Geological Survey’s forecast that coal stocks on 
April 1 would be around 63,000,000 tons, the amount held 
at the time of the armistice, which was the heaviest on 
record. The present reserve tonnage, however, covers a 
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longer period of fuel requirements, as industrial activities 
are much behind those prevailing at the time of the 
armistice. Non-union suppliers can be counted upon to fill 
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more than 50 per cent of the country’s current needs, and 
this tonnage augmenting the consumers’ stocks removes the 
probability of a shortage so far into the future that it fails 
to become an immediate market factor. 

All-rail movement to New England declined to 3,369 
cars during the week ended March 25 from 4,064 cars in 
the preceding week. The tonnage was largely on contract, 
as there is only a very restricted territory for these coals, 
due to the good competitive position of the Hampton Roads 
shippers. New England is well supplied with fuel and the 
outlook is not bright for the coal man for some time, as 
current requirements have been materially reduced by the 
spread of the textile strike. 

Hampton Roads dumpings for all accounts were 358,084 
net tons during the week ended March 30, as compared with 
422,420 tons in the previous week. Accumulations of coal 
at the piers is heavier. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal increased sharply during the week 
ended March 25. According to the Geological Survey the 
output was 2,095,000 net tons, as compared with 1,907,000 
tons in the preceding week. This tonnage is close to the 
maximum for the region. 

The eve of the strike failed to produce any buying flurry, 
although there was a better market, due to the efforts of 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market Mar. 6, Mar. 20, Mar. 27, April 3, 

Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $3.20 $3.05 $2.75 $2.90@$3.00 
Pocahontas minerun..... Columbus.... 1.85 1.85 1.75 1.70@ 1.95 
Pocahontas screenings.... Columbus.... 1.35 215 1:25) “2 220@) 1.25 
Pocahontas lump........ Chicago..... Sloe, 19 2.70 & Pod Ore 275 
Pocahontas minerun..... Chicago..... 2.00 1.85 he35 1.25@ 1.50 
Pocahontas lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.15 2.85 2.75 2.75@ 3.00 

Pocahontas minerun..... Cincinnation eel. 23 1.705: le 70 1.75 

Pocahontas screenings.... Cincinnati... Wesel 115 1.15 1.25 
*Smokeless minerun...... Boston...... 4.65. 4.55 4.55 4:50@) 4.65 
» Clearfield minerun....... Boston...... eae P95 14952 espe 25 
- Cambria mine run. Boston...... 245-2245 2:45.07 2225 @7 2.60 
- Somerset mine run.. SS BOSU est. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. PP Newsy ork. eo 00. 2.05) ~~ 2:85) Le aee..00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia.. 3.05 3.00 2.80 2.65@ 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 2.70 2.65 2.65 2.6§@ 2.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.50 2.30 2.25 2.10@ 2.40 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 2.45 2.35 2.15 1.90@ 2.40 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 2.30 2.15 2.25 2.25@ 2.35 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). New York 2.10 1.90 2.10 21.86@ 2.20 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Philadelphia.. 2.10 2.10 1.90 . 1.70@ 2.10 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.15 2.10 2.15 2.15@ 2.20 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... . Le75 1.70 1.80 1.60@ 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 1.75 lad 1.70 1.60@ 1.90 
‘Pool 11 (Low Vol)........ Baltimore.... 1.95 2.05 2.05 2.05@§2.15 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... New York... 1.60 1.50 1.55 1.50@ 1.70 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Philadelphia... 1.50 1.50 1.40 1.40@ 1.60 
~ Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Baltimore.... 1.55 1255 1.55 1.55@ 1.65 
~ Pittsburgh se’d. Gas...... Pittsburgh.... 2.70 2.65 2.65 2.60@ 2.70 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.).. Pittsburgh.... 2.15 2.00 1.85 1.80@ 1.90 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh.... 1.65 Pee: eee 1.50@ 1.60 
‘Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.50 2.30 2.30 2.25@ 2.45 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.85@ 1.60 
~ Kanawha pore logs . Columbus.... 1.30 1.45 1.35 1-30@ 71°35 
W. Va. Splint ee $8 ~ Cincinnatin: sb 2029'252.15 °2,15 82200@* 2.25 
W. Va. Gas lump.. . Cincinnati... 2.00 1.85 1.95 2,00@ 2.15 
W.Va. minerun......... Cincinnati... 1.35 1.40 1.35 1,.35@ 1.50 
~W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... 1.30 feo 1230.77 Pe 25@) 1.35 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2.65 2.60 2.55 2.40@ 2.70 
* Hocking minerun........ Columbus.... 1.90 1.75 1.75 1.65@ 1.90 





Market Mar.6, Mar.20, Mar.27, Apr.3, 
Quoted 1922 1922 1922 19227 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... $1.45 $1.55 $1.45 $1.40@$1.65 
Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... 3.10 2.90 2.80 2.50@ 3.00 
Pitts. No. 8minerun...... Cleveland.... 2.00 1.90 1.85 1.75@ 1.85 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.65 
Midwest 
Franklin, Il. lump........ Chicago..... 3.25 3.40 3.25 3.00@ 3.65 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 25 0e 8 290 622) § 2: 250), 2.50 
Franklin, Ill., sereenings.... Chicago..... 2.00 1.95 2.00 1.85@ 2.25 
Central, Ill.,lump........ Chicago..... 3007) 2.80). 2560° .2.50@ 2.75 
Central, Ill. minerun..... Chicago..... AAS A PME el GHOSE PAO Ge aE MN 
Central, Ill., sereenings.... Chicago..... bel5 175 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Ind. 4th Veinlump....... Chicago..... See ee Louees (O0GrEs 25 
Ind. 4th Vein minerun..., Chicago..... De oO eee. Ae ee 30nd 2 (0). 2.50 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings. . . Chicago..... Zeal ame 220i ee lo 2 200G 82025 
Ind. 5th Veinlump....... Chicago..... 2.80 2.80 2.85 2.50@ 2.75 
Ind. 5th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... Zo eeLe wee 20) 2107235 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.65 1.60 Le7> 1.65@ 1.90 
Standard lump........... St. Louis 2.60 2.55 2.45 2.50@ 2.75 
Standard mine run....... St lois..t ou in 9D 1.80 1,85 1.75@ 1.85 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.10 1.10 1.35 1,.40@ 1.50 
Wests Kiva lumps aac.) er OUISVING. 9) 2490 2.39" 62.506" 2002.25 
West. Ky. mine run...... Louisville.... 1.85 1.75 1.75 1.75@ 1.90 
West. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.80 1.45 1.60 1.60@ 1.75 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump........... Birmingham... 2.60 2.60 2.10 2.00 

Big Seam minerun.. .. Birmingham., 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.50@ 1.90 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Sa yp yeeros a luOuisvilless: 2 12.45.) 2.10/57 2.10 «2.15@ 2.30 
S. E. Ky. minerun........ Louisville.... Ree: 1.60 155 1.50@ 1.60 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville... . 1.30 1.30 1.40 1.25@ 1.50 
bere linitede. sate Cincinnati... 2.25 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
S. E. Ky. minerun........ Cincinnati... 1.40 1,45 1.30 1.35@ 1.45 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 1.20 1.25 1.25 1.25@ 1.35 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 5.00 5.00 4.50 4.00@ 5.00 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 

Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 

















Market Freight March 20, 1922 March 27, 1922 April 3, 19224 ——— 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
Brokensecesee sce New York aoe. S286) 4)! RT eee S7460G$7-7 570 0 ee oe os $72 60@$7575'7—- Burt OA Ae $7.60@ $7.75 
IBrpkerere eons ase Philadelphia......... 2.66 $7.00@$7.50 7.75@ 7.85 $7. One oy: 50 7.75@ 7.85 $7. 00@$7.50 7.75@ 7.85 
Egg. VGWEY Orr eicrem 2.61 7.35@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 
Egg. Philadelphia......... 2.66 7.15@ 7.75 7.75 7.25@ 7.75 L725 7.25@ 7.75 ” (ee Be 
Egg. Chicsedogsc eas ae 5.63 *7.50 *6.90@ 7.40 *7 50 *6.95@ 7.40 *7.50 *6.95@ 7.40 
BUGVE oacctee: oe New-York sia. ert sot 2.61 7.75@ 8.00 7.90@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.20 7.90@ 8.10 
Btovescgene ta Philadelphia......... 2.66 7.85@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.85@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.85@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 
Stove, adeeey: : Chicagh fats ae. , 5.63 ¥7.75 *7.20@ 7.60 PP: *7.20@ 7.60 *7.75 *7.20@ 7.60 
Chestnitt..< .s 55). ING Wa VOY ei oes oe se ie 2.61 7.85@ 8.00 7.90@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.20 7.90@ 8.10 
Chesthut<7. 7... Philadelphia......... 2.66 7.75@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.85@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.85@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 
Chestnut......... HCHNO SL ce oie 5.63 *7.75 *7.20@ 7.60 #779 *7.20@ 7.60 e713 *7.20@ 7.60 
[ROL ena teem ee NewYork ck Gaede 2.47 4.75@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.45 5.00@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.45 5.00@ 5.75 5.75@ 6.45 
Pea. 1 dene usted EnUAdelphig.s) vhs. 2.38 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 5.50@ 6.00 6.15@ 6.25 5.50@ 6.00 6.15@ 6.25 
Péat. aeesee CTICRZO ee nts ante are 5.63 *6.00 *5.60@ 6.10 *6.10 *5.60@ 6.10 *6.10 *5.60@ 6.10 
Buckwheat No. 1.. New York.......... 2.47 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 
Buckwheat No. 1.. Philadelphia......... 2.38 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 2-75@ ‘3.25 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 
Riad: . zee ee’; New -V Orono os 2.47 2.00@ 2.60 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 
Ride), 2. seen cet Philadelphia......... 2.38 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2250 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 
Barley sik ve. New. Yorks: jc. o4 2.47 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.50@ 1.85 1.50 1.50@ 1.85 1.50 
Barley.ait set ohice Philadelphia......... 2.38 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 
Birdsey6in nesses INGWLYOLK free acs an. 2.47 LA6S@pn ee ee 200 209 re ee. S. Z500G E250 mt ae See 2.00@ 2.50 


*Net tons, f.o.b. mines. 








+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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Coal Age Index 171, Week of April 3, 1922. Average spot price 
for same period, $2.06. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in accord- 
ance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with respect to the 
tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus obtained 
Was compared with the average for the twelve months ended 
June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report on 
“Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,” published by the Geological 
Survey and the War Industries Board. The result is a series 
of index numbers, plotted in the above diagram. 


some dealers to lay in a little additional tonnage. Pro- 
ducers loaded all available equipment, even though much 


of the coal was unsold, and storage piles were greatly 
reinforced during the last few days of the month. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production also increased during the week 
ended March 25. The output was 167,000 net tons, 18,000 
in excess of the previous week. The improvement was due 
to Connellsville operators relighting many ovens, and while 
softening under the pressure of heavier offerings, the 
market absorbed the output with but little price recession. 

February production of byproduct coke was 1,795,000 net 
tons and of beehive coke, 549,000 tons, as shown by the 
following table: 


Volazi, wNO..4 


How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Percentages of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by fields, as reported 
by the U. S. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly Report. 


Six Months Jan. | to Week 

July to Dec. Mar. 18, 1922 Ended 

1921 Inclusive Mar. 18 
WeS. Totals 225g ae tee eee 45.6 54.8 60.3 

Non-Union 
Alabama +. cman sea htete ah ee ne 6355: 62.3 74.0 
Somerset: Connty.aseies cusses ae Bees) 75.4 79.0 
Panhandle; WhaViaiann hen eee eee 3959 49.4 55.9 
Westmoreland 3 ach ie oot tee ee 54.9 56.3 51.8 
Virginia... ocneneee loaves ane ree 54.8 58.3 61.3 
Harlan. «5 eis teen ron eee 5353 53.9 58.2 
Hazard...) eee iiniec oe cot ta koe aes 51.7 60.8 52.1 
Pocahontas: Salsa base eee aoe 49.8 59.9 61.8 
Tie Rivers £5 ees oe ee dee tas 48.1 63.5 71.6 
Bogan § :... dente t sect oar een Reker ene ee 47.6 60.5 59.5 
Cumberland-Piedmont................. 46.6 5023) 7 56.8 
Winding Gulfé 5 jibes Is) 2 rien ee ee 45.7 63.4 70.3 
Kenova-Lbhacker’, sean. sak a nk eae 38.2 Yee) 56.1 
NE: Kentuckyaif et ee ene 32.9 45.9 52.6 
New: Riveris .easten ose kt anche ee 24.3 29.8 29.8 
Union 

Oklahoma nGjgaecae eee Ee ae 63.9 60.7 66.0 
TLOWSi«.5 cine ce GES ee OP ee Lee 57.4 78.2 86.6 
Ohio, north and centrale... 4.5). see se 52.6 45.3 49.3 
Missouri: et ace tate ee rosea ieee 50.7 66.0 77.3 
Tlinois. csc. nee es oe eee ea ee 44.8 53.4 58.6 
Kansas .Gs ae: + are een cee 42.0 53.0 62.6 
Indiana Jt. us ree eee exrere Loeeee 41.4 52.7 57.4 
Pittsburgh Tie coer aa ett ate eran 41.2 38.3 40.7 
Central Pennsylvania.................. She! 49.1 56.6 
Fairmont cnet tenet peice Serene tae EIS) 46.2 44.5 
Western Kentucky #q.-« 3s. cee ike eee 32.5 36.0 38.8 
Pittsburgh*35.- chute eo tee ea ee 30.4 29.8 36.1 
Kanawha. sapee ae oc eas eae ete ere 26.0 1323 9.6 
QOhio,southernS:3 0s st ebs eee 2229 24.4 Phe 


* Rail and river mines combined. 
+ Rail mines. ; 
t Union in 1921, non-union in 1922. 


MONTHLY OUTPUT OF BYPRODUCT AND BEEHIVE COKE IN THE 
UNITED STATES (a) 


(Net Tons) 
Byproduct Coke Beehive Coke Total 
1917 Monthly average........... 1,870,000 2,764,000 4,634,000 
1918 Monthly average........... 2,166,000 2,540,000 4,706,000 
1919 Monthly average.......... 2,095,000 1,638,000 3,733,000 
1920 Monthly average ........... 2,565,000 1,748,000 4,313,000 
1921 Monthly average........... 1,660,000 463,000 2,123,000 
December; 925. ee 1,860,000 514,000 2,374,000 
Januarys 9220. ae ee 1,903,000 496,000 2,399,000 
Bebruary, 192223. scoeeeteere 1,795,000 549,000 2,344,000 


(a) Excludes screenings and breeze. 


ESTIMATED MONTHLY CONSUMPTION OF COAL FOR 
MANUFACTURE OF COKE 
(Net Tons) 


Consumed in Consumedin Total Coa 
Byproduct Ovens Beehive Ovens Consumed 


1917 Monthly average........... 2,625,000 4,354,000 6,979,000 
1918 Monthly average........... 3,072,000 4,014,000 7,086,000 
1919 Monthly average........... 2,988,000 2,478,000 5,466,000 
1920 Monthly average........... 3,684,000 2,665,000 6,349,000 
1921 Monthly average........... a 2,385,000 a 731,000 3,116,000 
‘December;.192 12 e228). eae a 2,672,000 a 811,000 3,483,000 
January, 19Z2ea see a 2,735,000 a 782,000 3,517,000 
Febritary, | 19225 een eats a 2,579,000 a 866,000 3,445,000 


(a) Assuming a yield in merchantable coke of 69.6 per cent of the coal charged 
in byproduct ovens, and 63.4 per cent in beehive ovens. 








Foreign Market 
And Export News 














= FRANCE — As a consequence of the 
large stocks of coal now accumulated at 
the pit-heads, the owners of the Es- 
carpe Mines have informed their work- 
ers that it will be necessary to enforce 
twenty-four hours’ idleness a week. As 
a result of the large stocks of coal at 
the pit-head, miners employed at the 
Bert Mines, near Moulins, have been 
dismissed. Sufficient men have been 


Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


_ Itaty—The price of Cardiff steam 
first is quoted at 41s. 8d., according to 
a cable to Coal Age, a decrease of 6d., 
when compared with the price quoted 
last week. 


GERMANY—Production in the Ruhr 
region during the week ended March 18 
was 1,955,000 metric tons, according to 
a cable to Coal Age. The preceding 
week’s output was 1,927,000 tons. 


BELGIUM—The coal market, as a re- 
sult of the lack of sales, which is more 
accentuated each day, is still in a criti- 
cal condition. Stocks are burdensome. 


HoLLAND—The latest quotation on the 
Rotterdam market for British coal per 
gross ton is 15.75 gulden or 27s. c.i-f. 


InpIA—The tone of the coal market 
is very firm. Foreign coal is coming 
in and mills and railways are pur- 
chasing. Stocks amount to about 40,- 
000 tons, including British coal. Prices 
are: Bengal ist., Rs. 36; Bengal good 
2nd., Rs. 32; British coal, Rs. 38; Afri- 
can coal, Rs. 33. 


SWEDEN — Although a large number 
of steamers are arriving at Stockholm 
with cargoes of coal, prices, which 
lately have risen considerably, are not 
yet falling. 


retained to work the pumps and the 
machines. 


Ecypet—Of the 913,081 tons imported 
into the Suez Canal Zone for bunker- 
ing purposes during 1921, 45,061 tons 
were imported by the British naval 
authorities, leaving a balance of 868,- 
020 tons for merchant vessels. The 
1920 imports totaled 982,364 tons, of 
which 113,234 tons were taken by the 
British naval authorities. Of the total 
imported for merchant vessels, Ameri- 
can coal amounted to 157,814 gross 
tons in 1921 and 89,346 tons in 1920. 
This increase is explained by the Brit- 
ish coal strike in the spring of 1921. 
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COAL AGE 


British Coal Trade Not as Seriously Affected 
By Engineering Strike as Expected 


OAL production in Great Britain 

was 4,957,000 gross tons during the 
week ended March 18, according to a 
cable to Coal Age. This is a slight de- 
cline from the preceding week’s output 
of 4,996,000 tons. February exports 
were 4,014,334 tons and 5,014,000 as 
originially reported to Coal Age and 
published March 23, p. 511. 

The American miners’ strike is bring- 
ing Canadian inquiries but quotations 
are rather irregular. Chilean Railways 
are seeking tonnage for delivery in the 
next six months. Under the existing 
schedules of dock workers, however, 
the rate of exporting cannot be mate- 
rially increased. 

The export trade in South Wales has 
improved considerably. The majority 
of the collieries are booked up at the 
higher prices until Easter. In spite of 
these improvements the industry is by 
no means wealthy, and the owners are 
still carrying losses. In fact, the 
owners have since last November given 
up about £850,000 of their profits to in- 
sure the minimum wage to the men. In 
January the average proceeds were 20s. 
1d. per ton and the costs of production 
19s. 11d. 

The dispute over the docking facilities 
still continues and a national confer- 
ence will be called. The Miners’ Feder- 
ation is endeavoring to introduce a sys- 
tem for the regulation of prices, and 
this proposal has the support of some 
of the large colliery companies, and a 
collective appeal has been made to 
salesmen to confer with the object of 
eliminating unnecessary price-cutting. 

Various Scandinavian owners have 
offered large boats for the transport of 
coal from Britain to the U. S. with coal 
on the basis of freights at 12s. 6d.@15s. 
per ton. On the other hand British ob- 
servers do not anticipate a demand for 
British coal unless the American strike 
is protracted over two or three months. 

The effects of the strike in the engi- 
neering trades, or the “lockout,” the 
designation depending on the point of 
view. is not having such a serious effect 
on the coal trade as was at first ex- 
pected. In the north of England no 
difference is noticeable, but this is 
probably because the industrial demand 
was pretty poor anyhow. In North- 
umberland and Durham the collieries 
are nearly all on full time. 

Contracts from abroad include 12,- 
000 tons of prime gas coal for the 
Christiania gasworks at 22s. 104d. f.o.b.. 
shipment to be made during April and 


May. The Bordeaux gasworks has con- 
tracted for 7,000 tons special Wear gas 
coal for shipment next month, and the 
Trondhjem gasworks for 1,500 tons of 
the same coal also during April. 


Destination of British Coal Exports, 
February, 1920, 1921 and 1922 











— Gross Tons ——-——— 

Country 1920 1921 1922 
uss. coo a eee, i pe ELA TT, 17,546 
Sweden.......... 158,153 68,566 122,272 
Norway... see 61,402 48,275 144,252 
Denmark......... 91,042 167,392 165,598 
Germany. . Se ks ota ESE 48,909 359,889 
Netherlands. . 1 oe er 32,269 106,268 336,725 
Belgium.. ; 98,424 10,569 239,027 
France!2. . 2a 1,232,085 369,641 1,206,442 
Portugal 2 eee 24,652 30,808 47,842 
Azores and 

Madeira........ 22,052 2,721 7,564 
Spain: ....: ae 30,855 117,714 152,429 
Canary Islands.. 28,484 2252 27,011 
Italy... we 310,445 310,934 319,349 
Austria Hungary. . 6 LULL Ay Se eS 9) MR ere ce 
Greece. 237s 18,075 26,028 16,061 
Algeria. . 53,001 43,428 97,320 
French West Africa 9,942 4,697 2,098 
Portuguese Wes: 

Afries; 22.22 Sok 15,368 7,265 4,184 
Chile... 2 153 479 9,526 
Brazil ae x: 19,271 8,838 72,318 
Uruguay eee 34,358 4,958 35,378 
Argentine Republic 49,058 73,591 128,252 
Channel Islands... 9,402 14,152 19,152 
Ae “Sane 106,875 26,138 50,364 
Malta. . 25,633 13,764 5,891 
Egypt.. ; 74,291 53,318 134,036 
Anglo- -Egyptian 

Sudan...) Sao Moot. W6Olpe aaa 
Adenand Depend. .......... 12455400 24. cae 
‘British [ndip.c a see aes: 13,040 120,570 
Ceylon. ; pase ae 22,685 26,754 
Other Countries. : 90,754 120,102 146,484 

Total. >. Sanaa 2,601,046 1,729,148 4,014,433 


British Coal Exports, February, 
1920, 1921 and 1922 








Feb. Jan.-Feb. 
—Quantity (Gross Tons) — 
1920\-3...; SEs eee 2,601,046 5,959,618 
1921. veh ae 1,729,148 3,429,254 
1922..).-0:. 28 pera ee 4,014,334 8,035,269 
_ Value —————. 
1920, .... 2 sete £9,693,712 £21,235,849 
19:20.’ o Scns ace 4,240,620 9,796,328 
1922: >. eee 4,446,225 9,229,764 


Much Pre-Strike Activity at Roads 


Activity at Hampton Roads was un- 
abated last week. Business was 
steadily increasing, with prospects of 
record-breaking activity if the coal 
strike is prolonged any great extent. 

April 1 contracts were not in evi- 
dence, many buyers preferring to take 
chances with the current market rather 
than tie up for twelve months on 
present prices. Dealers in many cases, 
expressed the same tendency. 

Prices remained practically un- 
changed, despite increased business at- 
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tendant on the impending strike. Coal 
was available in unlimited quantities. 
Movements to New England consumed 
the bulk of the week’s shipments. Much 
coal was being shipped north on con- 
signment, anticipating the strike. 


Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


7-— Week Ended——, 
March 23 March 30 
- & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 


Car s on hand 


R{ee Fe Epes 1,407 1,588 
Tons) onsHandy? i. . ?.58 73,257 84,822 
Tons Cumped 4 a+ ee 158,488 153,791 
Tonnage waiting ...... 8,000 14,150 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 
Carson) hands 26). some, 13 1,624 
Tonswon wand... 2 2 te. 86,650 81,200 
Ronse dumped ts toc ee 135,631 108,862 
Tonnage waiting ...... 11,412 30,560 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Carngeon hand = 7... 4 ee ,218 1,494 
Touson hard Yas. ee 60,900 74,700 
CONS» Gumped’s si. 3.6.40 shar 83,042 57,065 
Tonnage waiting ...... 2,985 7,625 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 
March 30, 1922 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 


_For Atlantic Islands: Tons 
Nor. 8.S. Thorgerd, for Barbados... .2,979 
Am. §8.S. Callabasas, for Kingston... .1,302 


For Argentine: 





tale oS: So Strombolis.. 92. hese eee igoueek. 
Br. S.S. Elswick Park, for Bahia 
BlAnCagy & soe es oshee chee ti. coe 5,354 
Br. S.S. Novington, for Parana...... 4,800 
For Africa: 
Br. S.S. Knight of the Garter, for 
iS7ON oh bys RSEe WIG Le IS oe ities SAR deg 8 ies fonda aaa 297 
For Canada: 
Nor S.S. Svartfond, for St. Johns, 
IVAIB Ft Aree tte ene cek eae k ,042 
For Chile: 
Am. S.S. Cacique, for Iquique.......:. 2,040 
For Dutch Guiana: 
LAT ore LLECOLING ss cre etre ocste sare averse 890 
Nor. S.S. Solvang, for Port Tarafa...3,289 


FROM PHILADELPHIA: 
For Porto Rico: 
S/S. Ozama, for San Juan... : 0s << 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 

March 25 April If 
Pool 9, New York. rare 35@$5.65 $5.35@$5.65 
Pool 10, New York.. 5.10@ 5.35 5.10@ 5.35 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 5.40@ 5.70 5:40@ 5.70 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.00@ 5.35 5.00@ 5.35 
Pool 71, Philadelphia... 5.55@ 5.80 5.55@ 5.80 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.50@ 4.65 4.60@ 4.70 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 4.30 4.30 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.55 4,45@ 4.50 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York....$5.75@$6.10 $5.75@ $6.10 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.45@ 5.70 5.45@ 5.70 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 5.60@ 5.85 5.60@ 5.85 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.20@ 5.60 5.20@ 5.60 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.80 4.85 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.70} 4.60 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 40s. 6d.f.o.b. 40s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 55s. f.o.b. 55s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 40s. f.o.b. 40s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 50s. f.o.b. 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 42s. t.i.b. 42s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Messina....... 38s. t.i.b. 38s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Algiers......... 37s.f.o.b.{ 38s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuco.... 62s. 6d.f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Bahia......... 62s. 6d.f.o.b. 62s. f6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Madeira........ 38s. f.a.s, 38s. f.a.s 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 38s. f.a.s. 38s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Naltaine Al tas 42s. f.o.b. 42s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas.... 40s. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Naples......... 38s. f.o.b. 38s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rosario........ 52s. 6d. f.o.b. 52s. 6d. f.o.b 
Welsh, Singapore...... 55s. f.o.b. 55s. f.o.b. 
iPortisaid ocuk teases sl. 46s. 6d. tae 46s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Belgian; Antwerp...... 30s 30s. 
Alexandria?i ves... 0% 47s. 458. 
Bombaysai & on. bob tavies 38 rupees 38 rupees 
Capetown. coc o6 ot «cus 39s. 39s. 


Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff : March 25 April I+ 
Admiralty, Large...... 27s.@ 27s. 6d. 27s.@27s. 6d. 
Steam, Smalls......... 19s.@20s. 19s.@19s. 6d. 

Newcastle: ; 

Beat Steams... -. : 24s. 6d. 23s.@ 23s. (d. 
Best: Gass3: Gee 06 24s.@ 25s. 24s.@ 24s. 6d. 


Best Bunkers........ 22s. 6d.@23s. 22s.@22s. 9d. 


tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in ttalics. 
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North Atlantic 





Despite Imminence of Strike 
Market Is Notably Quiet 


Prices Fail to Rally on Spot Business— 
Non-Union Quotations for Delivery 
After Middle of April Tend Upward— 
Buyers Await Rate Decision. 

ESPITE the eve of the strike, 

market conditions last week were 
the quietest for some time. There 
was no last-minute stimulation and 
prices refused to rally on spot busi- 
ness. There was an upward tendency, 
however, to non-union quotations for 
delivery after the middle of April. 

Indications are that a slow market is 

ahead, as non-union tonnage is con- 

sidered nearly adequate to meet 
needs at the current rate of con- 
sumption. 

The expected announcement of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the recent application for freight re- 
ductions has a tendency to delay coal 
buyers. Whatever the decision, it 
should help the trade, as it will set- 
tle the existing uncertainty over the 
freight situation. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Last week has been one of the dullest 
experienced in a long while, being 
something of an anomalous condition 
with an impending strike. Prices re- 
mained at the low level reached the 
previous week, with very little buying 
of any kind. 

As yet the full effect of the suspen- 
sion has not been felt and operators 
are not in position to estimate just 
what tonnage they can get out from 
non-union mines. Of course strong ef- 
forts will be made by the union to cut 
down this force and there is just a 
possibility that this will cause an in- 
crease in spot prices. This is strength- 
ened by the fact that there is an unde- 
niable improvement in the iron trade. 
It is now the general expectation that 
the steel industry in this territory will 
be able to operate close to full for the 
balance of the year. 

Reports are current that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will soon 
render its report on the recent applica- 
tion for a freight reduction. Many con- 
sumers are holding off further pur- 
chases awaiting this decision. What- 
ever the ruling it should make for bet- 
ter buying, as the uncertainty of 
freight rates will then have been re- 
moved. 





BALTIMORE 


So quietly was the _ strike in- 
augurated that little public interest was 
shown outside of the reading of the 
large headlines in the newspapers. 
There was no general rush to get coal. 
Prices are possibly a shade better, but 
this is by no means marked. 


Of course, should the strike reach 
heavily into the non-union fields the 
story would be different. For the 
present, however, the buying public is 
not hurrying for additional fuel. 

The export situation dating from 
March 11 has shown a decided improve- 
ment. Despite the fact that not a 
single ship cleared from Baltimore for 
the first ten days of the month, March 
showed a total export loading on cargo 
account of 30,468 tons. The movement 
was the best for 1922, as the loading for 
January was 19,488 tons and for Feb- 
ruary 12,584 tons. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


In view of the spirit of antagonism 
shown by an element among the miners 
toward any reduction in the wage scale 
and their efforts to prevent others from 
working, several companies have sus- 
pended operations for the time being, 
producing only a little railroad fuel. 
This makes little difference since there 
is virtually no demand. Prices are de- 
clining on Pools 9, 10 and 11. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


During the first twenty-four days of 
March, the field produced 61,906 car- 
loads of coal as against 58,949 cars in 
the corresponding period in February. 
Large consumers of fuel have heavy 
stocks on hand so that a shut-down for 
a time, at least, will not affect industry. 

Consumers, generally, have thus far 
refused to take seriously the prospect 
of a prolonged idleness in the mining 
region. There has been little or no 
change in prices as a result of the 
strike situation. 





FAIRMONT 


There was no marked increase in 
production nor was there any better 
sale for coal as the month closed. On 
the contrary many companies had fin- 
ished up filling their pre-strike orders 
and were shut down. Railroad fuel 
orders constituted the bulk of  pro- 
duction but there was no increase in 
that class of business. Prices were 
slipping during the closing days of the 
month. On April 1 there were 1,226 
cars under load awaiting shipping in- 
structions. 





NEW YORK 


There was practically no increased 
buying which strengthened the belief 
that consumers had heavily stocked up 
early in the year. There were about 
200 cars less at the local piers on March 
31 than there were on the correspond- 
ing day of the previous week and most 
of this was on consignment. While 
quotations for spot delivery ranged 
about as the previous week, inquiries 
for shipments to be made in about two 
weeks were sometimes quoted from 25c. 
to 40c. higher than current figures. 

The question of non-union coals com- 
ing forward in sufficient quantities to 
keep the market from sky-rocketing on 
account of the lack of coal was a topic 
generally discussed. It was feared, 
however, by some operators and _ ship- 
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pers of these coals that the workers 
might join the strikers and then there 
might be a different situation to meet. 

There is considerable Southern coal 
coming into this market and handlers 
of Pennsylvania coals say it is being 
sent into New England as far north as 
Vermont. Those coals coming here are 
on contract and it was said that some 
of the local public utilities have closed 
large contracts at low figures. 








Coke 





BUFFALO 


The market has been strong, with. 
no large amount offering. Domestic 
sizes have been wanted in good volume 
and some increase is reported in the 
call for chestnut coke, which until 
lately has been quiet. Prices are 
$4.50@$4.75 for Connellsville foundry, 
$3.25@$3.50 for furnace and $2.85 for 
chestnut coke. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Coke has weakened a trifle since the 
last report. Nearly a week ago loaded 
coke without destination began to ap- 
pear, and it has been possible to pick 
up odd lots of spot at $3.25, while for 
any regular supply $3.50 remains the 
market. Rumor has it, that two mer- 
chant furnaces about to blow in have 
bought coke, the story putting it that 
the furnaces wish to conceal their iden- 
tity. 

Operators have been turning their at- 
tention more to coke in the past three 
or four weeks as the coal market 
turned dull and not a few additional 
ovens have been blown in, repeatedly 
creating a prospect that there would be 
a surplus of coke, but the output has all 
been absorbed fairly well at $3.25@ 
$3.50. The market is as high as it was 
a month ago. 

Foundry coke remains quotable at 
$4.25@$4.75 according to brand, but 
there is a better selection of brands at 
$4.25@$4.50 than a fortnight ago. De- 
mand has fallen off a trifle. 

The Courier reports production dur- 
ing the week ended March 25 at 85,400 
tons by the furnace ovens and 49,010 
tons by the merchant ovens, a total of 
134,410 tons, an increase of 10,390 tons. 





UNIONTOWN 


While an appeal has been made to 
non-union miners to join the walkout 
there is no indication that miners are 
interested in the industrial debate. No 
direct effort has been made either to 
appeal to the Connellsville miners or to 
have them join the mine union. Or- 
ganizers, however, are working in the 
adjoining Westmoreland field. 

In the face of the shutdown the H. 
C. Frick Coke Co. is increasing output 
steadily. The coke market early last 
week showed signs of wavering but 
closed the week steady. The feeler by 
two furnaces for coke tonnage gave 
tone to the market. 

The coal market is soft and no broker 
or jobber with his “ear close to the 
ground” expects to see any reaction 
from the strike for some weeks, at least 
until stock piles have been diminished. 
Quotations are $1.30@$1.40 for Sewick- 
ley; $1.40@$1.50 for Pittsburgh steam; 
byproduct, $1.60@$1.75. 
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Anthracite 


Domestic Call Gains Slightly 
But Market Lacks Interest 


Consumers’ Indifference in Marked Con- 
trast to Previous Strikes—Storage 
Piles of Steam Coals at Mines Ade- 
quate for Weeks —Plenitude Holds 
Down Independent Prices. 


EMAND for domestic coal in- 
creased slightly last week, due 
to the desixe of some dealers to take 
in a few more cars before the strike 
sets in. The market was devoid of 
interest, however, and the consum- 
ers’ indifference contrasted strongly 
with previous pre-strike periods. 
Steam coals were on an even keel, as 
storage piles at the mines assure an 
adequate supply for weeks to come. 
Producers were very active during 
the last few days of March. All 
available cars were loaded, whether 
or not orders were in hand to cover. 
Companies have been running heav- 
ily to storage lately and there is con- 
siderable coal available to augment 
dealers’ supplies when needed. The 
plenitude of coal held down inde- 
pendent prices. 


——_—. 


PHILADELPHIA 


A survey of the city retail yards in- 
dicates that there is a minimum of four 
to six weeks supply on hand. The pub- 
lic has been buying lately mostly for 
current consumption. During the lat- 
ter part of the week cold, wet weather 
was in evidence and buying picked up 
quite briskly. In addition, there were a 
few buyers who were stampeded into 
_the market at the last moment. 

Despite some of the indications of a 
slight scare, the public as a whole 
looks upon the mine troubles in the 
light of a “bluff.” All operators 
shipped their full production during 
the last week, but there was not the 
‘urgency on the part of the trade that 
was exhibited in the previous week. 

One of the large companies contin- 
ues to take orders for shipment during 
April, subject, of course, to the usual 
restrictions as to strikes, etc. It has 
been learned it has a storage stock of 
about 100,000 tons of sizes larger than 
pea. All of the big companies have 
heavy stocks of pea and expect to ship 
from storage all summer if the strike 
lasts that long. 

Steam sizes continue without change. 
There are heavy storage stocks and it 
is not thought there will be any in- 
crease in prices for a month or more. 


BUFFALO 


Some of the larger companies 
stopped taking on new business late 
in March, being unable to promise early 
delivery. _ Dealers in some cases have 
been paying 25c. or 50c. premium last 
week, as they were much in need of 





additional stocks and were unable to 
obtain them from their regular sources 
of supply. 

It was not due to any laxness on 
the part of shippers that some dealers 
and communities are out of coal. The 
advice was given out several weeks 
ago to buy for early needs, but the 
skeptical dealers, who felt sure that 
something would happen to avert a 
strike, were quite anxious to fill up 
their bins at the last moment. 





ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


The foreign element among the 
miners is well prepared financially to 
withstand the suspension, but the Eng- 
lish-speaking miner is not so well off. 
The retail storekeepers had their lesson 
during the great strike of 1902 and the 
whole region will go on a cash basis. 
This will have a tendency to shorten 
the suspension. 

The roads have many cars on the 
sidings, awaiting shipment to the mar- 
ket. One of the large coai companies 
has loaded every type of car it could 
get. A storage yard at Carbondale that 
has a capacity of 220,000 tons has 450,- 
000 tons of chestnut and 100,000 tons of 
pea coal in it. 





BOSTON 


Thus far the number of family orders 
for next season’s supply has been re- 
latively small, and dealers are more or 
less mystified to know how they are 
coming out with their present stocks. 
Warm weather a week ago slowed the 
inquiry, but at this writing a heavy 
fall of snow is giving an impetus to 
spot sales. 

The larger distributors will have on 
hand enough to cover deliveries equal 
to those for three months during 1921, 
but there is no telling what tonnage will 
be moved between now and July 1. 

The companies have now ceased ac- 
cepting orders, and while there are a 
few cargoes yet to be shipped from 
New York and Philadelphia, ‘another 
week will probably see a complete ces- 
sation of loading at the piers, except 
possibly of egg and pea from storage 
piles. 





NEW YORK 


The indifference shown by the public 
to the approach of April 1 was the 
principal feature of the situation last 
week. Producers had no trouble to 
move supplies, having been booked 
ahead the past few weeks, but there 
was no excitement. 

Independent operators and shippers 
who have refused to book orders ex- 
ceeding their output for several days 
back cleaned up their coal on tracks so 
far as possible on Friday. There was 
plenty of company coal around, and 
regular customers had no difficulty in 
getting their shipments. Because of 
this and the apparent coolness of deal- 
ers to independent coals the demand 
was not as active as was expected and 
quotations showed little difference from 
the previous week. 

Demand for the steam coals was 
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quiet. Everybody seems to be well 
supplied and there was no unexpected 
rush to lay in reserve stocks. There 
are many loaded boats of rice and bar- 
ley in the harbor. 





BALTIMORE 


There is probably five or six weeks’ 
reserve coal here for those who are 
actual consumers during that period. 
Dealers are telling prospective pur- 
chasers that they would not advise lay- 
ing in of the usual spring stocks of 
coal, taking the ground that prices are 
now probably at peak. 

The dealers are inclined to believe 
that the strike will not last until mid- 
summer and that they will be able to 
take care of the emergency calls the 
late part of the summer and the fall. 
No move has been made to ration the 
stocks on hand, but dealers are ad- 
vising that consumers take only what 
they actually need. 








South 





BIRMINGHAM 


Market conditions are quiet. Com- 
mercial buying has received practically 
no impetus attributable to the walkout, 
consumers buying in the same leisurely 
manner that has characterized the mar- 
ket for months past. The industrial de- 
mand has been slowly improving, due 
to more active operations at plants in 
Southern territory, but as yet there has 
been no heavy increase in coal con- 
sumption. Industry is not yet in that 
position where its requirements can be 
anticipated far in advance, hence the 
spot market affords an ample supply 
of fuel for current use, there being no 
inclination to stock a reserve. 

There has been some change in steam 
quotations, prices ranging as follows: 


Mine Run Washed 
Carbon Hill ....$2.00@$2.25 $2.00@$2.25 
CaRayag ities ees 1.85@ 2.25 2.00@- 2.25 
Black Creek . 2.000@ 2.40 2.25@ 2.50 
Pratty cele selnseees Lalo@ 2.00 1.90@ 2.25 


Domestic demand is very weak and 
producers are finding trouble in dis- 
posing of output, and are diverting it 
toward filling steam orders when ob- 
tainable. April prices range as follows: 
Lump pate ale 


Garbon Elise s...< «0 0 beisreie civ v's) ele $2.0 
Gana pater. ee eee eda crena eeuehe shees $2.75@ 3.00 
BISCIe GCreelen © creo. sto ists ts sosyarshe 2.75@ 3.00 
GOrORGat oe aes eee esau ess 3 2.00 
MonteavallOtniie ci. cimes crs 6 owe © 3.50 


A heavy output is accounted for prin- 
cipally by the demand for railroad fuel 
for stocking and the large amount be- 
ing coked for furnace and commercial 
use. There is slight probability of any 
serious interruption to production in 
the Alabama field by labor disturbances. 





VIRGINIA 


During the latter part of March there 
was a loss of 7 per cent in the output, 
that telling in a measure the story of 
market conditions in the East. The 
aggregate output, however, was still 
above 60 per cent, or approximately 
125,000 tons. Domestic grades were 
hard to move and the steam demand 
slackened, with prices also on a lower 
level. Producers anticipate a stronger 
demand before the close of April. 
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Chicago and Midwest 








Consumers Ready for Strike; 
Prices Firm Up at Last 


Eastern Coals in Heavy Volume and 
Midwest Producers Plug Sidings with 
Loads—Cold Spell Holds Domestic 
Prices—Operators Welcome Chance 
to Clean House. 


ONSUMERS are “all set” for the 
strike and the suspension began 
with buying at a low ebb. A slight 
cold-weather flurry of buying by deal- 
ers last week held domestic prices 
firm while steam grades had an up- 
ward tendency. Eastern coals con- 
tinued to flow in heavily and Midwest 
operators produced right up to the 
last day, loading all available equip- 
ment. Unsold tonnage is large. 
Producers welcome a chance to 
clear their books of this tonnage; in 
fact, the mines could not have run 
much longer with conditions as they 
were. The domestic user maintains 
an air of aloofness and the industrial 
buyer now has comfortable stocks on 
hand. This has been the quietest 
pre-strike market on record. 





The region finished the working 
period with considerable coal on hand, 
since every mine did its level best up to 
the day of the strike. Many an opera- 
tor declares there will be little if any 
of this held for a rise in price. It is 
hard for them to imagine anything that 
would cause a rise until sometime late 
in the summer and that is too long to 
hold coal already on wheels. 

There was a little demand all the 
while for screenings at a price that 
stood up close to $2.25 and Western pro- 
ducers, feeling that they must keep out 
all the Eastern coal they could, tried 
their noblest to fill the entire demand. 
It wasn’t such a hard job. The rail- 
road yards were full of coal most of 
the’ time looking for buyers so _ that 
even some first-class Pocahontas had 
hard sledding. A few large shipments 
had to be unloaded at sacrifice prices. 
One consignment of Pocahontas mine 
run went at $1 which was the low 
record of recent years in the Midwest. 

Almost everybody was willing and 
ready for a strike. With conditions as 
they were before April 1, most mines 
could not have run much longer on the 
business in sight even if there had been 
no strike. The coal consuming public 
appeared to care not a whit whether 
there was a walk-out or not, and buyers 
who really needed coal had all they 
could use. 

Beginning in May the trade hopes for 
a gradual pick-up though no one thinks 
any union coal will be in the country by 
that time. If there is no settlement be- 
tween operators and miners in that 
month, a fight for markets probably 
will open up. So, as the strike starts 
and consumers begin to shovel into their 


reserve piles, the selling crews are set- 
ting their minds ahead for what ma 
happen in midsummer. 


CHICAGO 


A slight flurry of dealer buying was 
the only last-minute feature of the 
coal market. A good many men who 
had insisted to salesmen that they 
were fixed for a strike if it should 
come, plead for “a few more cars” on 
the last day or two of coal digging. 
In a few cases they did not get them. 
But the market generally was full of 
coal of almost every size and a little 
shopping around brought to light about 
any kind desired and at a fair price. 

Screenings were in fair demand and 
the price kept well above $2. In fact, 
it pushed $2.25 so hard during the 
end of last week that a good deal of 
business which might have been kept in 
Illinois was taken by Eastern coals. 

Prices on Illinois domestic sizes were 
steady through it all. Southern Illinois 
prepared sizes ranged $3@$3.65, which 
was an almost imperceptible improve- 
ment. Standard district prepared sold 
$2.65@$3 and northern Jllinois was 
quoted $4.25@$4.50. Indiana and Poca- 
hontas slumped = slightly, however. 
Very little Pocahontas sold for as much 
as $2.75 at the end of the week. 

There were no new calls from manu- 
facturers or public utilities and about 
all the business of the week was 
centered upon filling contracts and get- 
ting coal on hand down to a reasonable 
quantity. Country trade, which caused 
the slight flurry, was partly due to the 
snowy and rainy weather which swept 
over this country all week long, but 
many a sales manager ascribed it to a 
rush to cover by a good many small 
dealers who had actually believed there 
would be no strike. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


As a good many western Kentucky 
mines are not unionized, and one union- 
ized section is under a no-strike con- 
tract with a year to run, it is believed 
that considerable tonnage will be pro- 
duced. Some of the largest mines are 
operated on the open-shop basis, and 
the men are well satisfied. Production 
has been heavier as a result of a few 
rush orders. 

Demand for screenings continues 
good, with supplies light. This condi- 
tion is resulting in larger shipping of 
mine run. Many mines are running ful- 
ler than for months past, and are load- 
ing up sidings with production to move 
after April 1, if needed. Prices are 
weaker on lump, but screenings and 
mine run are stiffer. 


ST. LOUIS 


The quietest pre-strike period that 
St. Louis has ever experienced is that 
of the present. There is no domestic 
buying excepting in small quantities 
of cheap coal for temporary purposes. 
The domestic situation in the country 
is just about the same. Nobody is 
worrying. Providence seems to be on 
the side of the man with little money. 

Some steam plants figure rather than 
spend money on storage of coal it will 
be more economical to suspend opera- 
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tions until coal gets cheaper. The past 
two months have been record breakers 
in the sales of smithing coal in St. 
Louis, which is recorded as being the 
heaviest smithing coal market in the 
country. 

Retail prices are: 


Cartervilles, #300 ce footie ae es Te UL SB eOD 
MtrOlive: 3.820. eee nae ee 6.50 
Standard cover neers ae er eee afer 
Anth= stovel.@.7 oc a:icee 15.75 
Anth: eggiand' grate, ei. a eee 15.50 
Anth: nut gee en se eee ee 16.00 
Anth. “pea sri ear aioe sae arenes 14.25 
Smiokelessiinas ue tata om eee ee 12429 
Byproducticokes.. ate ass eee 10.50 
Gashouse -eoke.4 st ot ees Oy fs" 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Demand for steam coal continued 
strong in the final week preceding the 
strike. There was no lack of active 
supply and as a result there were no 
noticeable price changes recorded. Just 
what will happen after about a month 
of strike, is problematical. 

Retailers are offering coal for lower 
prices than have prevailed for three 
years. Practically every retailer in In- 
dianapolis has a stock on hand which 
is only limited by the capacity of his 
yard. Industrials have coal supplies to 
last from 60 to 90 days and some have 
sufficient reserves to hold out 120 days. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


There is no excitement, no specula- 
tion as to what coal is worth or will 
bring and there is the idleness that 
always prevailed previous to a strike 
in other years, at that time because of 
no equipment and now because of no 
business. Dissatisfaction is rampant 
among the miners. Over the field is 
an air of poverty. Nearly all the 
Carterville miners are in favor of a 
strike; a fight to the finish against a 
reduction. 

Railroad tonnage has been good. The 
only commercial demand has been for 
screenings and some operations have 
been giving their lump coal away be- 
low cost to get screenings. 

The Standard field is quiet. There is 
no demand for anything except a little 
screenings. Mines working on railroad 
tonnage have run full time. , 

It is estimated that on March 31 the 
unbilled tonnage aggregated between 
2,500 and 3,000 cars, so that there will 
be no shortage of coal for some time 
to come in the St. Louis territory. 

A forerunner of the things that are 
to be is noticeable in the tonnages pro- 
duced by big companies who have per- 
haps exceeded all of their previous 
records during the past month, while 
hundreds of smaller mines are idle 
unable to compete in salesmanship, 
marketing problems and _ economical 
management. 


LOUISVILLE 


Jobbers are assuring their customers 
of their ability to supply fuel, if not 
from one group of mines then from an- 
other. Producers are anticipating that 
many non-union mines may go out at 
the start in sympathy, but that after a 
few days of idleness they will be glad 
to get back to work. A considerable 
tonnage is on cars at mines, waiting for 
orders. Much of this coal is lump, pro- 
duced in an effort to supply screen- 
ings, and with the belief that it would 
sell in event of strike. 

The coal trade takes the attitude 
that there could be no better time than 
now for a strike. “Let the miners get 
it out of their system,” is the general 
feeling. 
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Northwest 





Strike Worries Nobody 
Around Head of Lakes 


Dock Stocks Look Good for at Least 
Three Months, Possibly Five—East- 
ern Coal May Come by Boat—Utili- 
ties Reassure Customers. 


“HE Northwest region has set- 
tled itself for the strike period. 
The docks are piled reasonably high 
with both soft coal for industry and 
anthracite for domestic use, so that 
not only the half-informed general 
public, but also the reasonably well- 
informed large coal buyers believe 
the region is good for at least three 
months and probably five. Some of 
the gas and electric-light and power 
companies are publicly assuring their 
industrial customers that service will 
be uninterrupted. 

Dock men are eyeing their stocks 
with almost a paternal interest, how- 
ever, and are not going after any 
new business. Plans are now being 
made, rather indefinitely, for distri- 
bution of dock stocks through the 
Dock Operators’ Association of Min- 
neapolis. 


nd 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The strike seems to have caused 
little worry in the Northwest. There 
has been some little preparation for 
trouble, however, as evidenced in the 
fact that coal shipments during March 
have gained considerably over a year 
ago. 

It is quite possible that the strike 
may cause prices of coal in store to 
be worth more, but it will hardly re- 
sult immediately. And since the docks 
are amply supplied, there is no reason 
for haste in laying in more than a 
moderate amount for early needs. 

The Northwest is in the best condi- 
-tion of any portion of the coal-buying 
territory. There is -in store on the 
docks from 60 to 90 days’ supply, which 
period is assumed will be the fullest 
extent of the suspension. 

Altogether, the Northwest feels little 
cause for apprehension now. Some 
-publie utility corporations have provi- 
dently laid in an extra store. Some 
of the railroads have distributed fuel 
along their lines, in order to be on 
the safe side. But both moves seem 
to have been not quite necessary, though 
tending to assure against a stringency 
when stress sets in, if it does. 

One lesson which has been learned, 
from past experience, is to guard 
against prophecy on the matter of the 
strike. For some years past, the trade 
has had the misfortune to predict 
shortages and scarcities of fuel, none 
of which developed. And coal buyers 
saw in the move nothing but an effort 
to urge people into buying coal through 


the threat of a shortage. So the 
present situation has been let severely 
alone. 

The tonnage of coal handled in the 
Twin Cities by one of the leading roads 
during the first three: weeks of March 
was more than double the same period 
of 1921, with 7,600 cars this year and 
3,400 last year, © 





DULUTH 


Despite the strike, coal buying at the 
Head-of-the-Lakes is absolutely at a 
standstill. Dock men claim this is for- 
tunate for otherwise dock stocks would 
disappear too soon. Docks are not re- 
fusing orders. They simply are not 
looking for business, and are trying to 
conserve supplies. The coal situation is 
sized up by an authority, as not danger- 
ous, but ticklish. 

It is estimated that 3,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal and 500,000 tons of 
anthracite will be on the docks when 
navigation opens about April 20. This 
should carry the trade for three months 
and if a little Eastern coal trickles in 
the Northwest should not feel the pinch 
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of want for about four or five months. 

Dock men are already talking of a 
regulation of shipments, and the possi- 
bility is that the Dock Operators’ Asso- 
ciation of Minneapolis will take charge 
of distribution. If this happens the 
industries and public utilities will be 
supplied first. Dock men hope that 
there will be no Government control of 
distribution as during the last strike. 

Prices are firm all around with no 
showing of a change either way. Re- 
tail trade in Duluth and Superior, is re- 
ported as good, though the weather is 
milder. 


MILWAUKEE 


The coal market at Milwaukee is flat, 
and there is hardly any more animation 
at the docks than in summer. There is 
a dribbling movement outward by rail, 
and deliveries in the city are generally 
confined to small lots. Soft coal 
screenings are in some demand and 
little on hand. Screenings will probably 
continue scarce until navigation opens. 
Coke is being delivered a little more 
liberally of late. Prices of coal and 
coke have not undergone any change, 

The Wisconsin Gas, and Wisconsin 
Electric Association, have issued a joint 
circular saying they have 60 to 90 days’ 
supply on hand, and that factories and 
other industries using electric light, 
power or gas may count on uninter- 
rupted service. 


New England 





Surfeit of Coal Makes 
Distress Prices Common 


Market Less Active Than at Any Time 
Since Year Began—Textile Strike 
Spreads and Many Stock Piles Remain 
Stationary—No Railroad Fuel Orders 
in Sight. 


PRIL 1 finds the coal market less 
active than at any time since the 
first of the year. The textile strike 
is spreading and many reserves are 
almost stationary. For Pennsylvania 
grades there is a most restricted ter- 
ritory and even at Hampton Roads 
there is only a moderate request. 
The market is so surfeited with coal 
that distress prices are now a com- 
mon occurrence. The union mine 
suspension will be a check to the 
flow of coal which has been coming 
under forced draft to this territory. 
The Maine Central has joined 
other New England roads in closing 
contracts. With these railroad orders 
disposed of there are in prospect no 
further requisitions of any size for 
engine fuel for several months to 
come. 
Buyers are not at all impressed by 
strike talk. The market is less active 


than at any time since Jan. 1, and no 
recovery is in sight. The textile strike 


is spreading rather than otherwise and 
for a large number of plants coal re- 
serves remain almost stationary and 
inquiry is of the most scattering 
character. 

Receipts all-rail have been fair, but 
a large proportion of these were ship- 
ments on contracts that have now ex- 
pired. The trade here is interested 
only mildly in efforts in the central 
Pennsylvania regions to make a vigor- 
ous contest with the mine-workers’ 
unions, for neither by water nor rail is 
there expected much volume this year 
from districts that during the war 
period supplied a heavy tonnage. 

For Hampton Roads coals there is 
only moderate request. A fair tonnage 
is coming forward, but most of this is 
either on contract or on old purchases. 
There has been inquiry here for Pool 3 
slack for one of the large utilities, but 
there is enough competition for the or- 
der to drive prices down to levels that 
many operators will not consider. 
When offered for distribution Inland, 
Pocahontas and New River mine run 
meet with hard going; $6 flat, on cars 
Boston and Providence, has been quoted 
by factors with coal on their hands to 
force on the market. 

The Maine Central has joined other 
New England roads in closing contracts 
for locomotive fuel. The Consolidation 
Coal Co. is rumored to have secured a 
fair amount of this tonnage, the re- 
mainder being placed with Boston fac- 
tors, but the prices are not yet out. 

At Philadelphia and New York piers 
there is hardly a wheel turning on 
bituminous, aside from certain con- 


tracts. 
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COAL AGE 


Eastern Inland 





March Closes with Year’s 
Biggest Output; Prices Sag 


Railroads Continue Storing in Bad- 
Order Cars—Many Operations With 
Orders Filled Close Before April 1— 
Steel Trade Holds Encouragement. 


ARCH closed with the highest 
4 production of the year. Rail- 
roads had generally filled their needs 
but continued to store coal in bad- 
order cars, while some last-minute 
stocking also was noted as the strike 


became a reality. The demand was. 


not sufficient, however, to absorb all 
the coal offered, and prices continued 
to soften. Many operations were 
closed before April 1 where pro- 
ducers had cleaned up all their 
orders. 

Apparently, it will be many weeks 
before consumer interest revives, be- 
cause of the heavy stocks on hand 
and the slow rate of industrial con- 
sumption. The steel trade is show- 
ing encouraging activity, however, 
and production now is equal to the 
pre-war capacity rate. This improve- 
ment is sure to react on the coal 
trade. 


—_—___ 


CLEVELAND 


No reaction to the strike situation 
has yet developed. Public utility com- 
panies and railroads were taking coal 
up to the day of the walkout, but in- 
dustrial users were apathetic. 

The steel mills are fairly well stocked, 
having about 48 days’ supply. The re- 
markable expansion in steel activities, 
however, may be a factor making for 
greater consumption of fuel than had 
been anticipated. In Cleveland and in 
Youngstown the iron and steel indus- 
try is operating at over 70 per cent of 
capacity. This is at a rate that would 
have been full capacity before the war. 

Lake vessels are being lined up. This 
indicates the feeling of shippers that 
the strike will not cut off the movement 
of Lake coal this spring. Tonnage for 
moving about 70,000 tons to Buffalo 
has been chartered, as_ protection 
against a coal shortage if the strike is 
protracted. 

The greater portion of the coal ar- 
riving at Ohio Lake ports has been 
from the Pittsburgh district. For the 
season to the beginning of April the 
Lake boats took about 4,000 cars com- 
pared with dumpings of 6,046 cars for 
the corresponding period of one year 
ago. 

Successive decreases during the past 
few weeks in the volume of bituminous 
coal arriving at Cleveland tends to cor- 
roborate the claim that users will enter 
the period of mining suspension with a 
good supply of fuel on hand. Receipts 
during week ended March 25 were only 
1,302 cars, industry receiving 1,014 and 


retail yards 288. Total decreases under 
the preceding week amounted to 266 
cars. This volume is at least 40 per 
cent under that of several weeks ago. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Operations were speeded up during 
the week ended March 25 to meet a 
general pre-strike demand for storage 
fuel. Production recorded a new high 
point for the year—453,000 tons or 73 
per cent of capacity—and exceeded that 
of the previous week by 55,000 tons. 
Eastern Ohio is now approximately 
half a million tons ahead of the same 
period in 1921. 

Reserve fuel programs of the various 
railroads were substantially completed 
some 10 days ago except that they 
have continued to load surplus “bad 
order” equipment, thus converting it 
into side-track storage facilities and 
enabling them to carry a maximum of 
fuel for the cessation period. However, 
the major portion of increased produc- 
tion went to industry. 

With the large quantities of storage 
fuel on hand, no apprehension is being 
shown by consumers. There is also 
considerable expectation that stocks 
can be amplified if necessary from non- 
union mines, many of which maintain 
selling agents or connections in this 
market. Contrary to the usual course 
of spot prices when operations are 
augmented by reason of greater de- 
mand, a softening tendency prevailed 
during the week and most grades were 
selling off as compared with spot prices 
prevailing a week before. 

The peak of production passed with 
the week of March 25 as many mines 
had already taken care of their trade 
in anticipation of the exigency and 
closed down several days prior to the 
end of the month. 


PITTSBURGH 


The coal market in general continued 
softening up to the last day before the 
strike date, not on account of available 
supplies increasing but on account of 
demand decreasing farther. Various 
mines on the fringe of the region here 
and there have been understood to be 
operating at rates below the union scale 
but continuance of operation at such 
mines is not counted upon for a cer- 
tainty by any means. 

As to the competing coals of the Con- 
nellsville region, Sewickley vein steam 
coal has continued to be offered at 
$1.25@$1.30 and perhaps in some in- 
stances less has been done, while Pitts- 
burgh steam has been readily available 
from some sellers at $1.50, with one 
sale reported at $1.40. One large Con- 
nellsville interest has closed two mines 
in the past three weeks on account of 
lack of orders. 

No important developments in the 
strike situation are expected for sev- 
eral weeks, the union mines simply re- 
maining closed. Some strikes, tech- 
nically “sympathetic” are expected in 
non-union regions. 

The last regularly quotable market 
on Pittsburgh district coal was about 
as follows: Steam slack, $1.30@$1.50; 
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gas slack, $1.50@$1.60; steam mine 
run, $1.80@$1.90; high grade gas, #-in., 
$2.60@$2.70; Panhandle 14-in. domestic 
lump, $2.75. 





BUFFALO 


Consumers are hard to interest, even 
in single-car orders. Some rumors of 
possible strikes at non-union mines are 
heard, but it is not believed that such 
an outcome is likely on any consider- 
able scale. The outlook is not bright, 
but some shippers and dealers expect 
April business to show a slight gain 
over March. 

It will apparently take many weeks 
before consumers will begin to show 
much renewed interest in coal. They 
are carrying from one to four months’ 
stock already, and as they are using 
but little coal they see no adequate 
reason for buying more. 


Slack, which was selling in better. 


volume than other coal recently, is 
now little wanted, even at low prices. 
Quotations are about $2 for Youghio- 
gheny gas lump, $2.35 for Pittsburgh 
and No. 8 steam lump, $2.10 for 
Allegheny Valley and other mine run 
and $1.60@$1.80 for slack. 





NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


The strike approach has not served 
to appreciably enhance the demand. 
There has been a little more railroad 
buying. Uncertainty prevails as to con- 
tracts, especially among companies 
operating union mines. Where mines 
are operated on a non-union basis, 
however, there is more activity. 


COLUMBUS 





Additional steam orders were re- 


ceived during the last week in March, 
but this had only a slight effect on 
market conditions as a whole. Buying 
on the part of railroads and_ public 
utilities was the best feature. Some 
buying on the part of general manufac- 
turers was reported but this was not 
important. In fact, some distress coal 
sold at rather low levels. ; 
Lump has_ been somewhat. quiet. 


Screenings have been the strongest. 


point in the market. This is due to 
a reduction in the production of lump 
and not so much to increased demand 
for the small sizes. 

Production still ranged around 
25@28 per cent. Some mines were 
closed before the end of the last week 
in March where producers had cleaned 
up their orders. 





DETROIT 


There is seemingly no increase in de- 
mand, due to the suspension of work 
by the miners. Most of the large steam 
consumers and all the public utilities in 
Detroit appear to have a comfortable 
supply in excess of current needs. The 
railroads are well supplied and most of 
the retail dealers have considerable 
quantities on hand. 

The proximity of weather that will 
permit doing without heating service, 
is a factor in discouraging buying by 
householders except in instances where 
their supply has become exhausted. 


EEE oor 


a oo 


Four-inch West Virginia lump is — 


quoted $2.50, 2-in. lump, $2.25; egg, $2, 
mine run, $1.50, nut and slack, $1.30. 
Three-inch Ohio lump is $2.75, 14-in. 
lump, $2.50, egg, $2.25, mine run, $1.85, 
slack, $1.50. Smokeless lump and egg 
is $3.25, mine run, $2, slack, $1.50. 
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Cincinnati Gateway 





Interest Veers from Strike 


To Freight Rate Changes 


Spot Quotations Lack Strength But 
Market Has Steadied Somewhat— 
Loads at Portsmouth Normal—Retail 
Price Cutting Ceases—Lake Inquiries 
Slowest in Twenty Years. 


MPENDING changes in freight 

rates have actually overtopped in- 
terest in the strike. At any rate, no 
concern is shown over the possibility 
of a short supply, while on every 
hand the trade is awaiting some an- 
nouncement of a readjustment of 
carriers’ charges. 

There is no strength to spot quo- 
tations, although the market has 
steadied from its precarious position 
of ten days ago. The accumulation 
of loads at Portsmouth has been re- 
duced to normal. 

Some tardy Lake business is ap- 
pearing but buyers are not inter- 
ested in anything but wide-open con- 
tracts, giving them the assurance of 
tonnage as they may need it. Not 
for twenty years have Lake inquiries 
been so delayed. 





CINCINNATI 


Some Lake business is beginning to 
show itself. Wide-open contracts are 
being suggested from the buyer’s side, 
which means that only an assurance of 
coal is desired. The oddity of the 
market is that March slipped into April 
without a price being made for de- 
liveries of coal for that month. This 
is a thing unheard of in this market 
in the past twenty years. 

Smokeless business steadied itself 
after a slight decline and while $3 was 
asked for the better grades, that was 
top and not the rule. The bulk of the 
sales were made on the low figure for 
egg and lump. There was little demand 
for nut and mine run had a better tone 
to it. Slack held to the slight gain in 
favor shown the week before. 

Inquiries and sales at Tidewater from 
the Logan County fields were the 
feature of the bituminous market. This 
was at a $1.50 mine run basis. Slack 
and mine run were quoted on a parity 
by both the West Virginia and the 
southeastern Kentucky mines. Gas 
producers were the heaviest takers of 
the spot coal that was bought. 

Retail business showed great im- 
provement. Householders and others 
were putting away coal and the brakes 
were placed upon price cutting by the 
threat of one of the older companies 
to sell for freight plus the cost of coal. 
The prices for April delivery are: 


Smokeless lump, $7.25@$7.75; mine 
run, $6.25@$6.75; bituminous lump, 
$6.50@$6.75; mine run, $5.50, and 


slack, $4.50. 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


Production continued to dwindle as 
March drew to a close. A few plants 
are being operated on an open-shop 
basis and therefore are in a position 
to continue mining. A poor demand 
and low prices make it impossible for 
the general run of owners to secure 
orders. The biggest drop in price has 
been on lump or block which is now 
selling below $2. Slack is somewhat 
searce and little is to be had. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Largely because of contracts, Logan 
mines are working almost to capacity, 
production still averaging more than 
50,000 tons a day. Spot orders are at 
extremely low prices, especially for 
prepared grades and mine run. Mines 
in this field will continue to operate 
and it is because of that fact that so 
much business has been attained. 

Toward the end of March the output 
in the Williamson field declined to some 
extent. Curtailment of operations was 
not sufficient to force any mines to shut 
down, however. Production is affected 
to the extent of about 3 per cent by 
a shortage of cars. Prices are some- 
what weaker due to the slackening 
demand. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


In common with other fields, the 
region experienced a drop in the de- 
mand. Production during the first two 
months of the year was just double 
that of the corresponding period of 
1921. Companies are preparing for in- 
creased production during the strike 
and during the summer in general. 





SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Demand for all grades has been on 
the decline until just before the strike, 
when it showed a good deal of re- 
covery. All grades except block moved 
freely and prices were higher. 

It is not known whether the operators 
who recently signed the Knoxville 
agreement for two more years work 
under the 1917 scale will be allowed 
to work or not, but the opinion is that 
they will not and that practically 100 
per cent of the mines in Bell and Harlan 
counties will be down. 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


Despite a general slackening of de- 
mand and the downward trend of prices, 
New River mines were keeping up pro- 
duction during the latter part of March. 
There is so much coal in the market, 
however, that not all the tonnage pro- 
duced is being readily absorbed, as a 
result of which coal has accumulated on 
sidings to some extent. . 

Shipments from the Gulf region to 
Tidewater were affected by a further 
extension of the strike among textile 
workers in New England. Manufactur- 
ing plants and public utilities are well 
provided with coal in storage. Al- 
though tonnage has steadily increased 
on the line of the Virginian, producers 
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found no demand to amount to any- 
thing and do not anticipate much busi- 
ness for several weeks to come. Prices 
still show a downward trend. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


During the latter part of the month 
there was a lessened demand for Poca- 
hontas. In consequence there was a 
drop in production. With so much 
smokeless fuel on the market prices 
have declined. There was a little bet- 
ter movement to Tidewater and smoke- 
less is by no means plentiful at the 
seaboard. 

Tug River production was lower dur- 
ing the closing days of March than it 
had been for a month or more, dropping 
from 110,000 tons down to 87,700 as the 
market became surfeited. Prices have 
been an influence, all grades being on 
a lower level. Even with production 
somewhat curtailed, virtually all mines 
are in operation. 





West 





KANSAS CITY 


Operators and consumers appear to 
have been quietly putting their affairs 
in shape for a healthy strike. The 
Kansas Industrial Court has announced 
that if the strike causes undue public 
inconvenience the operators must con- 
tinue to pay the old scale until a settle- 
ment is made, with the Industrial court 
acting as intermediary. However, there 
is now a surplus at the mines sufficient 
to supply the trade for a week or ten 
days. Steam plants have stored enough 
for 60 to 90 days. It seems doubtful 
whether the public could suffer much in- 
convenience in the face of such stocks. 

There are enough “no bills” at the 
mines right now to care for any reason- 
able demand so that mines could hardly 
operate now even if there were no 
strike on. 

Prices, being at rock bottom, show 
no material change from last week. 





SALT LAKE CITY 


_ Retailers report a considerable fall- 
ing off in the demand as a result of the 
spring-like weather. Perhaps’ the 
threatened strike has had the effect 
of making the demand a little more 
brisk than it would otherwise have 
been. 

There is not much coal in the yards 
and if a general strike does not come 
there may be much suffering unless the 
weather keeps warm. Most of the big 
users are well stocked and there is not 
likely to be any interruption of indus- 
trial operations in any event. 


DENVER 


Acting Governor Colley petitioned 
officials of District 15, United Mine 
Workers, not to sanction any nation- 
wide movement for a strike, declaring 
that it “would add materially to the 
general unemployment and would fail 
because of the desperate financial con- 
dition of the men.” 

Wholesalers and operators have made 
little preparation for a strike of any 
duration, and consumers are little con- 
cerned about the possibility of a short- 
age of coal, which, in Colorado, would 
be in the lignite field if it came at all. 

Prices show no fluctuations, and this 
is another indication of the public 
pulse. 
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CONNECTICUT 


The Beach Lumber Co., Bristol, recently 
filed papers of incorporation, to engage in 
the lumber and coal business. The capital 
stock is listed at $50,000. Officers are: 
President and treasurer, Duane W. Beach; 
secretary, I. H. Johnson. 

The Tuxis Coal Co., Meriden, is planning 
to commence work shortly on the construc 
tion of a reinforced-concrete and steel coal 


pocket, with a capacity of 2,000 tons. The 
pocket will have the latest coal handling 
equipment. 

ILLINOIS 


The shipping department of the O’Gara 
Coal Co., has been located temporarily in 
the Big Four freight offices at Harrisburg. 
The main offices at Harrisburg were re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 


A. P. Blackstead, formerly chief engineer 


of the Camden Iron Works (R. D. Wood 
Co:), -Camden,; -N. J.,-and prior to that 
hydraulic engineer with the Henry R. 


- Worthington Co., New York, has joined the 
engineering staff of the Dayton Dowd Co., 
Quincy, manufacturers of centrifugal pumps. 


Eugene McAuliffe, of St. Louis, called on 
a number of his Chicago friends late in 
March. 


Fifty-eight years in coal mines is some 
record, but that is the one claimed by 
M. Prosser, who works in one of the Mt. 


He came to Illinois in 1863 
and has worked continually in the mines 
in this state for over 58 years, being 
everything from a.miner to a mine man- 
ager and always an official in some capacity 
in the local union, 


William J. Spencer, president of the Mon- 


Olive mines. 


mouth Coal Co. of Monmouth, was in 
Chicago late in March. 

George, Albert and Frank Reisch, of 
Springfield, recently purchased the mine 


of the Spring Creek Coal Co., near Spring- 
field. The mine has maintained a good 
working average for the last two months 
and employs about 400 men. 


More than 100 tons of coal burned with 
the coal chute of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul R.R. at Dixon a short while ago. 


C. E. McLaughlin, recording secretary of 
the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, 
made a recent business trip to Chicago. 


J. E. Hoey, well-Known mining man of 
southern Illinois and a resident of Sesser, 
has just been appointed state mine in- 
spector of Franklin County. He succeeds 
John O’Rourke, who resigned recently. 


ara INDIANA 


Hugh Jenks, president of the Producers 
Coal Co., who has been a victim of the 
“flu,” has been taking the waters at French 
Lick. Dan Pritchard, Western manager of 
his father’s company, the Virginia Fuel 
Co., also was at the springs. 


Judge A. B. Anderson in the Federal 
Court at Indianapolis has released on their 
own recognizance twelve Indiana coal oper- 
ators who are defendants in the case 
brought a year ago by the -Government 
against 225 operators and miners on a 
charge of conspiracy to violate the Sherman 
anti-trust law. Those released from bond 
are the ones who had given surety bonds 
in the sum of $10,000. The action was 
said to have been taken merely to relieve 
the defendants from paying premiums on 
their bonds, 


The Wallace Mining Co., at Huntingburg, 
filed papers with the secretary of state 
recently showing an inerease in the number 
of its directors’ from three to seven. 


KENTUCKY 


A bill enacted recently by the Kentucky 
Legislature, and supposed to have been in- 
cluded in a final batch sent to the Governor 
for signing, is missing. This ‘bill ‘wdéuld 
have forced all coal operators and em- 
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From the Coal Fields 








ployers, who issue script, checks, ete., to 
employees, to redeem such ‘currency’ for 
whoever held it, regardless of whether they 
were employees. In some mines it is con- 
tended that payment for labor is made 
in script, and that the commissary will 
not cash it for any other merchant, which 
enables such a commissary to control all 
of the business of its employees. 


Trainmen, including engineers and others, 
of Boone County, W. Va., have just com- 
pleted the organization of The Coal River 
Collieries Co., with $2,000,000 capital, after 
purchasing the mining plant of The Eureka- 
Elkhorn Coal Co., on Beaver Creek, and 
will start development of these properties 
at once. The company also acquired several 
thousand acres in Boone County, and will 
start development of these this year. Ship- 
ments will be made over the C. & O. from 
Beaver Creek. The main office will be in 
Cleveland. 


The Louisville office of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., of Chicago and St. Louis, has 
been closed and George E. Davis, who has 


been in charge, will be located at Roan- 
oke, Va. 
NEW YORK 
For the year ended Dec. 31 last the 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation reports net 


earnings before fixed charges amounted to 
$120,923, leaving a net income after fixed 
charges of $877,725. Of this $43,544 was 
paid into a sinking fund to retire preferred 
stock, $94,252 was paid as preferred divi- 
dends. A total of $327,321 was paid on 
the common in the form of dividends and 
$139,681 set aside as a reserve for 1921 
federal taxes, leaving a surplus for the 
year of $272,925. 


The Orton & Steinbrenner Co., of Chicago 
and Huntington, had made arrangements 
with J. Ross Bates to represent them in the 
New England States and New York City. 
Mr. Bates has offices at 136 Liberty St., 
New York City and 128 School St., Water- 
town, Mass. 

Howard W. 


Showalter, of the Diamond 


Coal Co., of Fairmont was in New York 
recently. 
Sandvik Steel Ine., announces the con- 


solidation of the general steel and steel 
belt conveyor departments, 233 Broadway, 
New York City; W. D. Thomas, president 
and general manager, Anders Johnson, vice- 
president, Garrick M. Spencer, secretary 
and Harry Carlson, sales manager. 


ef the West Virginia 
Coal & Coke Co., was a visitor in New 
York and other Hastern markets a_ short 
time ago. 


Everett Drennen, 


A coal men’s bowling tournament, with 
five teams contesting, has been concluded 
at Buffalo, after playing forty-six games. 
The team of Charles A. Switzgable won with 
thirty-one games. Numerous prizes are 
to be distributed. 


W. L. Simpson, who has been in the 
coal trade for a number of years, 
who has recently been the representative 
of Currie & Campbell, Philadelphia, has 
started the Simpson Mining Co., with office 
at Rochester. 


OHIO 


W. R. Grant, of the Harlan Coal Co., 
High Splint, Ky., J. B. White, of the Cleve- 
land Cliff Iron Co., Roy Cunningham, of 
the Twin States Fuel Co., Huntington, and 
A. B: Rawn, of the Solvay Collieries Co., 
were recent. visitors to the 
market. 


John Brickér has been appointed receiver 
for the Lakin-McDowell Coal Co., a whole- 
sale concern which had its office in Colum- 
bus. The application was made by’ the 
W. J. Hamilton Coal & Coke Co. 


The Crawford-Long Coal Co., Toronto, 
has been chartered with a capital of $100,- 
000 to mine coal in the eastern Ohio field. 
Incorporators are. O.._Y. Crawford and W. 
M. Long. ; 


and 
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Nearly two weeks after the fatal acci- 
dent to the “Helper,’ harbor boat of the 
Campbell Creek Coal Co. in Cincinnati, it 
was located in the region of Fernbank 
dam. The body of Captain Burnside, man- 
ager of transportation for the company, 
had not been recovered and divers were 
being sent down in the hope of locating it. 


Part of the contracts let by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville for its fuel supply went 
to Burlingham Coal Co., the Blue Diamond 
Coal Sales Co., and the Southern Coal & 
Coke Co. It was understood in Cincinnati 
that most of the bids went in around $2 
but the awards were made on a $1.65@ 
$1.75 range. The requirements called for 
a 6-in. mine run. 


Sam Stephenson, who comes from a 
family long identified with coal, cement 
and furnace interests in the Jackson dis- 
trict, while in Cincinnati said that the 
cement business was beginning to boom 
and that from a coal man’s’ viewpoint 
business from that angle should be brisk. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh Coal .Co. earnings for 1921 
show net income after all charges, but 
before Federal tax, of $3,673,543, equal to 
$4.89 a share on $32,169,200 common after 
preferred dividends. 


The Erie Steam Shovel Co. is the new 
name of the Ball Engine Co. The engine 
business having been sold, the entire man- 
ufacturing faeilities are now being used for 
building steam shovels and cranes. There 
has been no change in management, per- 
sonnel, ete.—the change is in name only, to 
provide a corporate title more in keeping 
with present activities. 


Cc. C. Beury, of Charleston, president of 
the Beachwood Coal & Coke Co., of the 
Turkey Knob Coal_Co., and other smokeless 
fuel concerns, is a patient at the Jefferson 
Hospital at Philadelphia where it will be 
necessary for him to remain for several 
weeks. Mr. Beury has been in very poor 
health recently. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board has 
dismissed the appeal of Millie Zelazny, 
Chambersville, against the Seneea Coal 
Mining Co., Chambersville. The opinion 
helds that there is no positive evidence 
that the husband of the claimant met with 
an accident as contemplated by the work- 
nen’s compensation act, nor that death 
followed as a result of the injuries sus- 
tained as evideneed by the wounds found 
on the decedent’s body but that the cir- 
cumstances, together with the medical 
testimony, are convincing that the decedent 
did meet with such an accident and that 
his death resulted from the injuries re- 
ceived. 

The Gilmore Coal Mining Co., Allegheny 
County, has notified the State Department 
at Harrisburg that it has increased its 
indebtedness from nothing to $300,000. S. 
A. Gilmore is president. 


Following the firing of two shots, in No. 
4 breast, of No. 3 level, at the. No. 11 
colliery, of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., near Coaldale, Pa., two miners were 
instantly killed, and two others seriously, 
if not fatally, burned. The men who lost 
their lives and those who were injured were 
working in a breast, adjoining the one in 
which the blasts were fired. The accident 
occurred at an operation, located near Seek, 
between Tamaqua and Coaldale, and nearer 
the former place. In the gas explosion the 
other two men were injured. 

J. C. Middour, a former state forester 
and service man, recently employed by the 
Richards Estate at Pottsville, has accepted 


a position with the P. & R. Coal & Iron. 


Co., as an assistant forester. with head- 
quarters at Tremont. He will have charge 
of protection and forest utilization work 
in the vicinity of Tremont; and will con- 


duct planting operations, make timber es-. 
timates and surveys, open trails and fire’ 


lanes as may be authorized. 


During the first three months of 1922, . 


members of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board wrote 176 opinions and decisions. 
During January, 70 opinions were filed at 
Harrisburg, in February, 65 were filed and 
in Mareh, 41. . 


The State Supreme Court will hear argu- 
ment in the anthracite coal tax and the 


Fowler and the Kohler mine cave laws in- 


Philadelphia, April .17, .according» to notice 


furnished the Attorney General’s Depart-. 


ment at Harrisburg. The constitutionality 
of the coal tax law was attacked in the 
Dauphin County Court while the mine cave 
eases originated in Lackawanna County. 
The coal tax appeal will be argued for the 
State by Attorney General George E. Alter. 


— 
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The breaker of the National colliery of 
the Glen Alden Coal Co., in Scranton, is 
for sale “as is,’ the purchaser to. dis- 
mantle and remove. The breaker has been 
idle since the cave at the National mine, 
Jan. 13. The attitude of the city officials 
is such that it seems unlikely the mine 
will resume work for some time, so it 
was decided to remove the breaker. When 
and if the mine itself goes into operation, 
the coal will be run through the Taylor 
breaker. 


F. E. Zerbey, general manager of the 
Kingston Coal Co., on behalf of that cor- 
poration, has decided to donate a double 
house in Courtdale to the Community. As- 
sociation, organized for that purpose, so 
that the citizens may have a community 
center. The property includes considerable 
zround, and the committee in charge is 
already arranging for a tennis court, sev- 
eral other play courts, and a swimming or 
wading pool big enough to accommodate 
all the youngsters who may care to come. 


Appeals taken by the Peoples Coal Co., 
of Scranton; Frank P. Christian, its presi- 
dent; John G. Hayes, general manager, 
and James Pearn, colliery engineer, joint 
defendants in a suit brought by the City 
of Scranton, involving surface support. to 
a large area in West Scranton, have been 
dismissed by the Supreme Court in an 
opinion written by Justice Alexander 
Simpson, Jr. Fines totaling $250,642 im- 
posed on the defendants, jointly and sev- 
erally were sustained. 


TEXAS 
Permit to do business in Texas has been 
granted by- the Secretary of State to the 
Texas Bituminous Co., incorporated under 
the laws of West Virginia. Offices will 
be maintained at Dallas, with A. H. John- 


son as state agent. The company will do 
a mining and wholesale coal business. 


VIRGINIA 


The only bid in the Norfolk market at 
present is for 12,000 tons asked by the 
City of Norfolk. The following bids have 
been listed: W. E. Deegans Coal Co., 
Huntington, W. Va., $1.63; Tildesley Coal 
Co., Charleston, W. Va., $1.73; Nottingham 
& Wrenn and Arundel Corporation, of Nor- 
folk, $1.74 each; C. G. Blake, Crozer-Poca- 
hontas Coal Co., Flat Top Fuel Co., Hast- 
ern Coal & Export Corporation, Smokeless 
Fuel Co., Johns Bros., all of Norfolk, $1.75; 
Hasler & Co., .Norfolk, $1.80; Fayette 
Smokeless Coal Co., C. & O. Coal & Coke 
Co., Lake & Export Coal Co., and Dexter & 
Carpenter, of Norfolk, $2; Pocahontas Fuel 
Co., current market prices. 


WASHINGTON 


The coal fields around Cle Elum in the 
State of Washington have been producing 
more heavily during this spring than at 
any other time in seventeen years, accord- 
ing to R. B. Webb, coal agent for the North- 
ern Pacific at that town. Commercial mines 
in the region have been finding a market 
for about all of their output. However, 
the production of the Cle Elum field for 
the year 1921 fell considerably short of that 
of 1920. The pick-up, now so noticeable, 
did not start in 1921 until September when 
some of the Cle Elum mines employed more 
men than they ever had _ before. The 
Northwestern Improvement Co.’s output for 
1921 was 1,013,737 .tons; ‘that of -the 
Roslyn Fuel Co. (which was closed down 
during the summer), 53,491 tons; the 
Roslyn Cascade Coal Co., 103,207 tons, 
and the Cle Elum Coal Co., 1,000 tons. 


The Pacific Coast Coal Co. is steadily 
increasing its output. From a total of 11,- 
-876 tons for the week ended March 10, the 
total production. jumped to 14,112 tons, an 
‘increase of 2,236 tons. =: 


The Newaukum Coal Co. is developing a 
prospect on the north fork of the Newaukum 
River, fourteen miles from Chehalis. 
Operations are being conducted. by T. R. 
Jones, M. A. Stewart and R. M. Shaver. 


A coal vein is being developed on Coal 
Creek between the Leonard and the. North 
Coast Power Co.’s properties on land owned 
by Francis Donahoe of Chehalis. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Consumers Fuel Co., operating at 
Randall in Monongalia County, is arranging 
‘to add additional equipment at its Eureka 
Mine. A cross-over. dump is to be installed 
and the coal will pass through a dump 
hopper, a steel apron conveyor distributing 
coal to a four-track shaker screen. The 
“present tipple will be enlarged and braced. 


The Logan Island Creek Coal Co. has 





~-just awarded to the Fairmont Mining Ma- 


chinery Co. a contract for the instalation 


Elkins, 


-increase its available power 
‘take care of the rapid development of the 
‘mines in Kentucky and West Virginia. 
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of a conveyor and a three-track shaker 
screen. The conveyor will be one of the 
longest one-piece scrapper conveyors ever 
installed and will be a part of the incline 
by which coal will be brought down the 
mountainside, 


Through additional equipment to be in- 
stalled at its plant at Jere on Scott’s Run 
in the Monongalia field, the Soper Mitchell 
Coal Co. will be able to thoroughly prepare 
for market four-inch lump, two-inch egg 
and three-quarter slack at the rate of 350 
tons an hour, which is about twice the 
present capacity. 


Operations have been resumed at the 
Itman mines of the Pocahontas Fuel Co., 
in the Wyoming field of southern West 
Virginia, where no coal has been mined 
during the last year. The mines began 
producing coal again on April 1. The fact 
that they are once again in operation is 
considered significant as showing that the 
company expects a marked increase in de- 
mand in the near future. 


J. C. Green, of the Greenmar Coal Co., 
with headquarters at Buckhannon, was 
called to Elkins on March 21 by the death 
of his father. 

After spending the greater part of the 
winter in Florida, John’ A. Clark, head 
of the Clark interests in the Fairmont 
region, has returned to his office there. 


C. A. Clyborne, formerly Eastern sales 
manager for the Kentenia Coal Co., has be- 
come associated with The Three States 
roe Co., as president. Offices-are in Blue- 

eld. 


Officers and directors were elected at the 
recent annual meeting of the Wysong- 
McCoy Coal & Land Co,, composed largely 
of Bluefield capitalists, held in Princeton. 
The directors chosen are: Dr. E. F.. Peters, 
A. F. Wysong, John K. McCoy, W. J. 
Elliott, John H. Reynolds, Cary C. Hines, 
Samuel J. Evans, W. H. Foster, Hartley 


Sanders, J. H. Gadd and George W. 
Lazenby. The board elected the following 
officers: A. F. Wysong, president; John 
K. McCoy,’ first vice-president; Samuel J. 


Evans, second vice-president; W. J. Elliott, 
secretary and treasurer. This company has 
purchased 10,000 acres of coal land in 
Webster County in which there are seven 
seams of coal. 


Out of a total of 64 companies chartered 
in West Virginia in the month of Feb- 
ruary, eight of them, or one-eighth of the 
entire number, were coal concerns whose 
capital aggregated $7,425,000. The largest 
of these was the Logan County Coal Cor- 
poration, in which the Jones interests of 
Logan are largely represented. This com- 
pany was organized and chartered with a 
capital stock of $6,000,000. 


The Blocky Pittsburg Coal Co. has been 
organized and incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000, preliminary to the de- 
velopment of about 200 acres of Pitts- 
burgh coal land, there being acquired along 
with this acreage a mine already opened 
and equipment which will make it possible 
to produce coal_at the rate of 1,500 tons 
a day. This mine is near Clarksburg, and 
is so situated that its product can be 
shipped over the Baltimore & Ohio. Officers 
have been elected as follows: Stephen F. 
of Morgantown, president; C. H. 
Wilson, of Fairchance, Pa., treasurer; 
Herbert F. Harker, of Morgantown, secre- 
tary. The above officers, together with 
W. J. Walker, of Uniontown, and Paul Tal- 
bott of Fairmont, W. Va., were the in- 
corporators. The mine will be under the 
general direction of E. H. Reppert, of 
Morgantown, general superintendent. 


About 4,000 coal cars are to be built 
for the Norfolk & Western for use on its 
lines in West Virginia, according to an- 
nouncement made a few days ago at the 
general offices of the company in Roanoke. 
Authority to secure the additional equip- 
ment was granted at. a meeting of the 
board of directors held in Philadelphia on 
March 22. The new equipment will consist 
of steel hoppers having a capacity of 70 
tons. One company will build two thousand 
of the cars, another company 1,000 and 
still another company 1000. 


The Kentucky and West Virginia Power 
Co. has materially added to its equipment 
through the installation of an 11,000 kw. 
turbine and transformers of equal capacity, 
and has the new machinery in commis- 
sion. Work on the installation of the new 
equipment was completed on March 20 at 
which time it was cut in, giving the com- 
pany much more power which will be 
utilized in West Virginia and Kentucky 
where new transmission lines are being 
built. The company finds it necessary to 
in order to 
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WISCONSIN 


Coal men of the Duluth-Superior region 
met in Superior, recently, where a banquet 
was held. The speakers of the evening 
were F..G. Hartwell, Chicago, president of 
the Berwind Fuel Co., who talked on 
general business conditions in the country; 
kK. E. Heiner, Minneapolis, vice-president of 
the Superior Coal & Dock Co., who also 
discussed the business outlook, and J. L. 
McMahon, Milwaukee, of the Northern Coal 
& Dock Co., delivered a talk on Ameri- 
canism, Other speakers were H. E. Smith, 
St. Paul, vice-president of the M. A. Hanna 
Coal & Dock Co., and G. G. Watts, Minne- 
apolis, general manager of the Great Lakes 
Coal & Dock Co. 


The Valley Coal Co., a subsidiary of the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., is now firmly 
established at Milwaukee, and contemplates 
making improvements on its newly ac- 
quired dock on the Menomonee River. 


The Reiss Coal Co., of Sheboygan, has 
contracted for a 5,000-ton. steel -steamer, 
which will be equipped with a self-unload- 
ing apparatus. This method of handling 
coal over the docks seems to be becoming 
popular, as it avoids the need of costly 
hoisting machinery. 


BRITISH COLUM BIA 


Coal lands situated in the Copper River 
District are to be subjeeted to systematic 
exploration by the National Finance Co., 
Ltd., who is acting as liquidator of the 
Yorkshire & Canadian Trust, Ltd. This 
announcement was made recently in the 
course of an application before the Supreme 
Court of the Province for permission to 
proceed with diamond drilling. Activity 
in the development of coal areas of north_ 
ern British Columbia has become marked 
in the past two years, chiefly for the 
reason that with the growth of ~- Prince 
Rupert, and of settlements along:the line 





.of the Grand Trunk Pacific Ry., the local 


domestic market has materially expanded. 


Problems connected with the coal mining 
industry of Vancouver Island, such as the 
affect of fuel oil competition, the possibility 
of popularizing pulverized coal, and the 
utility of improved methods of flotation of 
coal were discussed at a recent meeting 
of the Vancouver Island Division of the 
Canadian Institute of Mining & Metallurgy, 
held at Ladysmith. Thos. A. Spruston, 
superintendent of the Wellington-Extension 
Colliery of the Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd., 
Fresided and among those who gave ad- 
dresses were Colonel J. E. Leckie, Dean 
Brock, Dr. Hanson, H. Mortimer Lamb, 
N. Thompson, and E. A. Haggen. 


Recent developments in the industry of 
Vancouver Island are encouraging. New 
deposits have been opened up in the Reserve 
Mine, Western Fuel Corporation of Canada, 
and the Farm Mine, Comox, Canadian Col- 
lieries (D) Ltd. The collieries have been 
working steadily and the output is being 
well maintained. It is not anticipated that 
the mines of the island will be affected 
by the strike, the wages being regulated 
still by the Dominion Fair Wage Officers. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The United Mine Workers’ Executive 
Board, after a two-day meeting, decided in 
favor of the “strike on the job’ advocated 
by Secretary-Treasurer, J. B. McLachlan. 
Kighteen men who loaded only half a day’s 
normal stint had their places. stopped. 
‘They were given work in a portion of the 
mine being worked double shift but only 
three accepted. The British Empire Steel 
Corporation, having 180,000 tons.of stored 
coal is likely to close down the mines. 
However, most of the men are not “soldier- 
ing’ on the job and unusually large ton- 
nages are being produced despite the fact 
that the “flu” has weakened many of the 
men materially. 


ONTARIO 


In connection with the forthcoming coal 
strike in the United States it is recalled 
the trade in Canada that during the 
erisis of 1919 Canada got quite liberal 
treatment from the United States, largely 
as a result of the efforts of Fuel Controller 
McGrath, who was. successful in making 
representations to Washington officials 
that resulted in coal being diverted to 
Canadian consumers. There are com- 
plaints now’that too liberal treatment was 
given Canada and that this must not be 
repeated in case of a coal shortage in the 
United States. In view of- past. experience 
it is apparent that measures may have 
to be taken by the Dominion Government 
to secure an adequate amount of coal for 
essential purposes. in the event of a pro- 
tracted deadlock.-- There is in -stock at 
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Fort William 178,000 tons of bituminous 
and 70,000 tons of Pocahontas, in private 
hands mostly. This will be out of reach 
of central Ontario consumers. The C. P. 
R. is understood to have reserves amount- 
ing to 260,000 tons at Fort William, suf- 
ficient to carry the railway through al- 
most any emergency. The Canadian Na- 
tional roads are not as well supplied, but 
they can secure additional quantities 
without much trouble. Toronto industries 
have a soft-coal reserve which will carry 
them over six weeks and the impression 
prevails that as a result of the strike 
hard coal will be cheaper. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The uncertainty of the oil supply and the 
use of coal by oil companies and railroads 
was referred to in testimony before the 
House Appropriations Committee by Colonel 
J. W. Wadsworth, superintendent of the 
National Homes for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, located in various parts of the 
country. He quoted Mr. Hurley of the 
Santa Fe to the effect that if Mr. Hurley 
could get coal at Leavenworth, Kan., he 
would burn it on every engine on that 
road. Representatives of the Sinclair Oil 
Co., and the Standard Oil Co., had advised 
the authorities of the homes against the 
use of oil for heating because changes in 
the process of refining had cut out by- 
products of fuel oil in the Middle West 
except as to smaller concerns. It was 
testified that the Standard Oil Co. refineries 
at Sugar Creek used coal as fuel. The oil 
men were quoted as saying there were no 
dependable sources for oil, as the large 
concerns were not producing fuel oil, and 
there was no certainty that the oil market 
would be stabilized in the Middle West. 


The increasing use of the Ohio and 
Monongahela rivers for coal traffic was re- 
ferred to by General Taylor of the Corps 
of Engineers, in recent testimony before 
the House Appropriations Committee. He 
stated that practically all coal used in 
Pittsburgh comes down the Monongahela, 
the commerce last year on the river amount- 
ing to 22,000,000 tons. 


Representative Newton, of Minnesota, 
author of the proposed coal regulation bill, 
based on the original Calder bill, is seek- 
ing to have the House Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce consider the measure. 
While this and other coal bills pending be- 
fore the committee have been placed 
among the more important bills for con- 
sideration, the committee has not yet taken 
up the bill. At a recent meeting the com- 
mittee rejected a motion of Mr. Newton, 
who is a member, to take up his coal bill, 
but instead took up three railroad bills 
amending the Transportation Act, on which 
hearings are now being held. 


The Government coal washery in Alaska 
has been completed. Work is to begin at 
once so as to provide a considerable ton- 
nage of coal which is to be used by naval 
vessels in the most thorough test to which 
Alaska coals ever have been subjected. 








Association Activities 





Hazard Coal Operators’ Association 


A meeting of the association was held in 
Cincinnati, March 28, with E. L. Douglass 
presiding. It was the regular monthly 
meeting but with numerous matters affect- 
ing the policy of the operators in meeting 
contingencies that would arise through a 
coal strike the most of the session was 
given over to this. Consideration was also 
given to a report from the traffic commis- 
sioner of the association, regarding changes 
which were being considered by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville on through rates all-rail, 
for coal being sent to the Northwest. 








Traffic News 





The I. C. C. has canceled the hearing in 
the complaint of the Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania Coal Operators’ Association as- 
signed for April 26, at Pittsburgh. 

In the complaint of the Dyer Packing 
Co., an examiner of the commission recom- 
mends that the rate of 70c. a ton on coal 
from a mine near Bruceville, Ind., to 
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Vincennes, from June 25, 1918, to Feb. 29, 
1920, was unreasonable because it ex- 
ceeded 45c. 


In the complaint of J. E. Isgregg and 
Clifford Connerly an examiner recommends 
that the rates on bituminous coal from 
Jackson Hill mine in the Clinton, Ind., coal 
district to the railroad’s team track at 
Clinton during Federal control were un- 
reasonable. 


The rate on bulk coke from Tupelo, Miss., 
to Atlanta, Ga., is unreasonable, according 
to a recommendation of an examiner in the 
complaint of the Pratt Engineering & 
Machine Co. 


The petition of the Northern Ulinois Coal 
Operators’ Association, in the matter of 
intrastate rates in Illinois, has been as- 
signed for-hearing by the I. C. C. May 1, 
at Chicago. 


The Northwestern Traffic Service Bureau 
has withdrawn its complaint involving rates 
on coal from Wood River, lll, to Akron, 
Ohio. The Proctor & Gamble Mfg. Co., 
has also withdrawn its complaint involving 
rates on coal from Mount Olive and 
Staunton, Ill., to Kansas City, Kan. 


The commission has further suspended 
until May 4, proposed rates on coal from 
Illinois mines ‘to points in Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas. Rates on coal from 
Wyoming mines to destinations in Utah 
south of Ogden have also been further 
suspended until May 4. 


The Colony Coal Co., of Denver, has 
complained against unreasonable rates on 


coal from Dines, Wyo., to Seattle, South 
Omaha, Lincoln and. Huntsman, Nebr., 
Lusk, Wyo., Oral, S. D., and points in 
Oregon, Washington. Idaho, California, 


Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Iowa. 


Considerable dissatisfaction having been 
manifested against the rates on bituminous 
coal in the Western part of the United 
States, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has concluded to institute an investi- 
gation into all such rates from producing 
points in Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico and all states west thereof to 
destinations in those states and to El Paso, 
Tex. The general purpose of the investi- 
gation is to develop facts which will aid 
the commission in determining what would 
be the proper adjustment of rates on coal 
in the territory described, both with respect 
to the level of the interstate rates and the 
relationships as between the various pro- 
ducing mines or groups of mines. MHear- 
ings will be held during May at representa- 
tive points, including Denver, May 10; 
Salt Lake City, May 15; Butte, Mont., May 
19; Seattle, May 22; San Francisco, May 
26; Phoenix, Ariz., June 5; and El Paso, 
June 7. Parties desiring to be present and 
offer evidence at any of the above-men- 
tioned points should promptly advise the 
commission and the respondent carriers in- 
terested of the particular matters and rates 
which they desire to have considered. So 
far as practicable, it is desired that rates 
to points in Colorado be considered at the 
hearing at Denver, to points in Utah at 
Salt Lake City, etc. 


In the complaint of the Omaha Lumber 
Co., an examiner recommends that the rates 
on certain shipments of anthracite from 
Anthracite, Horace, and Crested Butte, Col., 
to Omaha, South Omaha, and Fremont, 
Neb., and on bituminous coal from Somer- 
set, Col., to Kiron, Ia., were not unreason- 
able, but that two shipments from Anthra- 
cite to Omaha were overcharges, and the 
rate on one shipment from Crested Butte to 
Council Bluffs was unreasonable. 


The complaint of the Melecroft Coal Co. 
will be heard at Pittsburgh, April 25. 


The complaint of the Walter Walling- 
ford Coal Co. will be heard at Pittsburgh, 
April 20. 

Hearing in the complaint of the Republic 
Coal Co., assigned for Minneapolis, April 
20, has been canceled. 





Coming Meetings 





Southeastern Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its first annual meeting on 
April 10 and 11 at Atlanta, Ga. Secretary, 
M. E. Patterson, Candler Building, Atlanta. 


National Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. Fifth annual convention at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., May 18-20. Executive 
secretary, Joseph EH. O’Toole, South Penn 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


National Safety Council. Eleventh annual 
Safety Congress at Detroit, Mich, Aug. 28 
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to Sept. 1. Executive secretary, W. H. 
Cameron, North Michigan Ave, Chicago, Ill. 


Colorado and New Mexico Coal Operators’ 
Association. Annual meeting June 21 at 
Denver, Col. Secretary, F. O. Sandstrom, 
Boston Building, Denver, Col. 


Missouri Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting May 16 
and 17 at the Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, F. A. Parker, Arcade Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers will hold its spring convention at Chi- 


cago, Ill., April 19-21. Secretary, F. L. 
Bae waar 29 West 39th St., New York 
ity. 


National Coal Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Congress Hall, Chicago, 
May 24 to 25. Committee on arrangements, 
Harry N. Taylor, chairman, 
Honnold and Walter Cunningham. 


Virginia Coal Operators’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting April 15 at 
BiGKHe Va. Secretary G. D. Kilgore, Nor- 
ton, a. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
International Railway Fuel Association will 
be held in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. May 22 to 25. 


Society of Industrial Engineers will hold 
its national spring Convention at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich., April 26-28. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents will hold its seventh annual conven- 
tion at Exposition Park, Rochester, N. Y., 
May 13-20. Secretary, S. C. McLeod, 130 
W. 42nd St., New York City. 


National Foreign Trade Council will hold 
its annual meeting May 10-12 at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Mining Society of Nova Scotia will hold 
its annual meeting May 15, at Sydney, 
N. S., Canada. Secretary, E. C. Hanrahan, 
Sydney, N. S. 


American Society for Testing Materials 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing June 26 to July 1, 1922, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., with headquarters at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Assistant treas- 
urer, J. K. Rittenhouse, Engineers’ Club 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the 
Hotel Highland, Delavan Lake, Delavan, 
Wis., June 18, 14, 15. Secretary I. L. 
Runyan, Chicago, Ill. 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual meeting May 8 
to 10 at Atlanta, Ga. Secretary, C. W. Rice, 
29 West 39th St., New York City. 


Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association will 

hold its annual meeting April 11 at Chicago, 
Ill. Secretary, N. H. Kendall, Plymouth 
Building, Chicago, Il. 
_ Indiana Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting April 26 
and 27 at the Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Secretary, R. R. Yeagley, Fidelity 
Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


_ The Canadian Retail Coal Association 
is holding its annual meeting on April 6 
and 7 at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 


The annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
will be held at the Stacy-Trent Hotel, 
Trenton, N. J., June 7 and 8. 


Coal Mining Institute of America will 
meet Dec. 13, 14 and 15 at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, H. D. Mason, Jr., 911 Chamber 


-of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Obituary 





James J. Bucklin, well-known coal oper- 
ator of Brazil, Ind., died at the home of 
his son, H. E. Bucklin, of Indianapolis, 
abe ake was treasurer of the Crawford 

oal Co. 


Willis Glover Townes, vice-president of 
Archibald McNeil & Sons Coal Co., Inc., of 
New York, died recently at Palm Beach, 
where he had been spending the past few 
weeks. Mr. Townes was well known to 
the coal trade and at one time was chair- 
man of the financial committee of the Na- 
tional Democratic Executive Committee. 
He was a member of several clubs. 


Henry Alexander Laughlin, a director of 


the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., died on 
March 21, at his home, Greylock, in Chest- 


nut Hill, Philadelphia. He was the son 
of James Laughlin, founder of the _ steel 
company. Mr. Laughlin was one of the 


first to recognize the value of the coal de- 
posits on the Monogahela River and fore- 
saw the Sp aed to be derived from 
them by Pittsburgh. 
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The Principle at Stake 
OST folks in this country, both in the coal industry 
and out of it, are so busy trying to pin the blame 
for the strike on someone or some particular cause that 
they are overlooking the fundamental facts. 

Foremost is the fact of the United Mine Workers. 
Here is the strongest union in this country and the only 
large industrial union. It is facing for the second time 
in its history a reduction in wages. It is not human 
nature for labor unions, manufacturers’ associations or 
trade groups in any industry to hold together long 
unless they are of benefit to their membership. 

There is more than coincidence to the fact that coal 
miners after a decade or more of fruitless struggle to 
band together during a period of falling prices and fall- 
ing wages, first reached the stage of cohesiveness in the 
nineties, when prices and wages took the upturn that 
ended but a year ago. The struggle for markets for 
goods and for coal is less strenuous when the general 
tendency is upward than when the business outlook is 
doubtful. Initiated in 1898, the four-state agreement 
originally affected but those four districts making up 
the Central Competitive Field. Now it has been magni- 
fied in importance to where for many years it has in- 
fluenced the wage settlements in other union and even 
in non-union fields. 

There has been but one setback experienced by the 
union in its policy of making this four-state settlement, 
and. that began in 1906. That year there was a reduc- 
tion in wages—slight, but a reduction nevertheless, and 
the only one in the years from 1898 to 1922. State 
settlements were made in 1906, and in 1908 and 1910 
the Central Competitive Field settlements were made 
without the presence of Illinois. In 1912 the four-state 
negotiations were resumed, as was the upward trend in 
wages. 

From April, 1898, to April, 1922, there were fifteen 
wage settlements, of which one was a reduction, two 
represented no change and twelve were increases! Is 
it any wonder that with such a record the United Mine 
Workers has waxed strong in the hearts of its growing 
membership and in power in the industry? 

This time, the sixteenth time, the necessity of a wage 
reduction is so obvious—the people of this country are 
so thoroughly convinced on this point—that the union 
could not, dared not, make wages the issue. But an 
issue there must be, for without an issue a union lack 
cohesive strength. It would have been fatal to the 
strength and prestige of the International miners’ 
organization among its own members to have tamely 
submitted to a wage reduction. Having made a series 
of demands upon the operators and having been advised 
that those demands would not be granted, and knowing 
full well that the counter demands of the operators for 
reductions in wages must finally be met, the union has 
adopted a policy of saving what best it can out of the 
situation and has made the continuance of the national 
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wage settlement through a Central Competitive Field 
agreement the main issue. 

The strike is the logical course for the union when 
what it wants is refused. The officers of the United 
Mine Workers know full well that their hope of main- 
taining control lies in exerting the “full economic 
strength” of the union on some issue. To have retreated 
without a show of strength would have spelled the 
downfall of the officers. Better from their standpoint to 
have an organized strike with the leaders leading than to 
have what must most certainly have come about other- 
wise—unauthorized, outlaw strikes, with leaders help- 
less and protesting. 

It is conceivable that under different leadership the 
United Mine Workers could have weathered this storm 
without resorting to the strike. Such a large percent- 
age of radical membership as was revealed at the 
Indianapolis meeting in February would have made such 
an attempt hazardous, however. Few outside of the 
coal industry appreciate how great a change has taken 
place in the union in the past few years. From a con- 
structive force it is becoming a destructive agency. 
With small regard for the public and none for the 
capital invested in the industry, it seeks control of the 
whole industry. John Lewis, reputed to be a conserva- 
tive, has been obliged to outradical the radical to 
maintain his position. 

What is best for the coal industry is best for both the 
miner and the operator. <A vast controversy is raging; 
some five or six hundred thousand miners are on strike. 
What principle is at stake? The right of collective bar- 
gaining? No. The operators have not refused to meet 
the union officers for the negotiation of wage scales and 
conditions of work. In every field they have had their 
offers refused. In no instance have the employers of 
union mine labor declared for the open shop. 

Is it some inherent right of the miner that is assailed, 
and for which he is fighting? No. Is it the integrity of 
the contract for which the miners are striking? Hardly, 
in view of the fact that in August, 1920, they wrecked 
that part of the contract for which they now demand 
adherence on the part of the operators, even though 
compliance be contrary to the law governing restraint 
of trade. 

There is a fundamental principle at stake. It does not 
hinge on wages, working conditions or trade unionism. 
It is a principle as yet imperfectly stated by the opera- 
tors but clearly recognized by both sides. It is whether 
a union out of hand shall through sheer collective 
strength come into complete control of the coal industry. 
The avowed purpose of the operators to abolish the check- 
off is evidence of their recognition that the power of 
the United Mine Workers must be curbed. The opera- 
tors stand on the principle of making adjustments to 
suit changing economic conditions, the union for 
further entension of its power without regard for any 
other factor in the industry, whether operator or public. 
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Miners’ Union Gets Hearing 


HILE no one disputes that the United Mine 

Workers did a clever thing in influencing the Com- 
mittee on Labor of the House of Representatives to open 
hearings at the beginning of the strike, the benefits to 
the Mine Workers have been in the influence the result- 
ing publicity has had on public opinion. Congress has 
not been impressed in the same way as has the public. 
In Congress it is understood that a majority of the 
members of the Labor Committee are so pro-union that 
they are able to see but one side of this controversy. A 
recommendation as to legislation from the committee 
would have little weight. Any bill the committee might 
report out would be analyzed with unusual care. 

The hearing has enabled the Mine Workers to empha- 
size in a new way that the operators will not enter into 
a joint interstate conference. The reasons given by the 
operators for not entering such a conference and for 
declining to accept Chairman Nolan’s invitation are not 
being sufficiently impressed upon the public. The Mine 
Workers realize that their strongest point is the refusal 
of the operators to partake in a joint conference, and 
they are making the most of the opportunity that this 
hearing has provided. 

Congress makes more enlightened use of the testimony 
taken at hearings than does the general public. So far 
as Congress is concerned the hearing is having the 
effect of bringing out in concise and easily understand- 
able form the operators’ side of the controversy. The 
operators’ side of the case has been unusually well pre- 
sented. It is quite apparent that they have made out a 
better case than have the United Mine Workers. The 
evidence that the operators are not seeking to destroy 
the union has been particularly convincing. 

The expected has happened in this strike in every 
particular with the exception of the walk-out of the 
non-union men in Pennsylvania. As predicted, there has 
been no excitement over coal supply and it is not likely 
that there will be any, with so much unbilled coal at 
various points. 

Production during the first week of the strike was no 
smaller than was expected, although our expectations 
were founded on a lack of demand, rather than non- 
union disaffection. If the coal consumer who does not 
require coal immediately will hold off attempts to buy 
now—if he will refrain from being stampeded at this 
critical juncture—there will be no runaway market. 
Non-union output will increase as it is needed. The 
railroads have made systematic preparation to insure 
100-per cent car supply at all non-union mines. They 
are prepared to move coal cars for that purpose from the 
roads in the union fields. 


Power of the Steady Rin 


ESPITE the strike, every operator should keep in 

mind the value of the steady run, for the present 
juncture is a good time to provide for future steadiness 
of operation. Provision made for putting in better 
machinery and for an advance in electrification can be 
made at no time more readily than during a strike, 
when none of the expedients necessary where the mine 
runs, however occasionally, need be installed to enable 
the work of reconstruction to be continued. 

The way to run steadily is to cut prices, and the only 
way to do this legitimately is to reduce costs. A little 
lowering of expense on the daily output will have great 
value, for it will increase the steadiness of run, which 
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in turn will lower the cost of production. With a 
slightly lowered cost due to mechanical readjustments, 
a further reduction in cost, due to spreading the costs 
of operation over a large tonnage, can be obtained. 
That in turn will make it possible to take more contracts 
and sell more spot coal and again shave the cost. 

There is, of course, a limit to this process as the suc- 
cessive reductions in costs approach a vanishing point, 
but let it never be thought that the direct effect of a 
paring off of a few cents in the costs by mechanical 
efficiency is all that can be obtained. That slight reduc- 
tion attacks all charges that are on a monthly basis— 
all the costs for power, all the depreciation, obsoles- 
cence and tax deductions, which with the irregular run 
are so exasperating. Furthermore, steadier work 
makes it possible to obtain and keep the best men, have 
at all times an adequate mine force and a town with 
every house occupied. 


Modified Condemnation 


ILLIAM R.INGALLS speaking on “Elimination of 

Waste and Improvement of Efficiency”’ before the 
recent session of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, said: ‘‘The most noteworthy 
examples [of waste] are anthracite and bituminous coal 
mining, where, on the average, annual employment is 
only 200 to 250 days per annum.” Edward W. Parker 
took exception to that statement, and we note with 
pleasure that in Mining and Metallurgy the words are 
repeated with “anthracite” omitted. Perhaps other 
changes have been made. As to this we are not quite 
clear. However, as it appears the statement can create 
no cavil. The words ‘There are about 700,000 men 
employed in bituminous coal mining, compared with 
about 150,000 in anthracite, wherein the labor condi- 
tions are much better,” gives us more confidence, though 
the last phrase was not part of the paper as read. 

However, we would still like to see part of the further 
comment in the article revised. Mr. Ingalls remarks 
(we quote his speech as reported in Mining and Metal- 
lurgy): “Anthracite coal mining is inevitably subject 
to seasonal conditions, just as is building, for we need 
more of that coal in the winter than at other times of 
the year. We may counteract this condition by main- 
taining production and putting coal into storage during 
the period of dull demand, which is in fact done on a 
large scale, but this does not meet the economic condi- 
tion that the proper place for storage is where the coal 
is going to be used and our homes are not generally 
built with bin capacity for holding a winter’s supply 
of coal.” 

This is indeed an amazing presentation, for in normal 
years the price differential and the fear of a winter’s 
shortage have repeatedly made the summer trade in 
anthracite domestic coal as active as in winter, if not 
even more so, and during the present coal year without 
the price differential or rather, to speak more correctly, 
with the differential even reversed, the summer trade 
was more active than the winter. The fear of shortage 
caused cellars to be filled and showed that enough of 
such cellars had a capacity so adequate that the sea- 
sonal character of the use could be more than over- 
balanced whenever a fear of a failure of supply made 
people anxious to purchase coal. Of course, the winter 
is the more active period when summer strikes hold back 
the production in that period, but that condition is not 
raised by Mr. Ingalls’ statement. 
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RAILROAD TIPPLE OF W. J. RAINEY CO.’S STEWART PLANT IS LOCATED REMOTE FROM SHAFT 


Shaft in Connellsville Region Dumps Run-of-Mine Into 
Bins and Transports [t by Larry to Tipple 


Shaft of Stewart Mine Is Set as Near Railroad Tipple 
as the Property Limits and Unmined Coal Permit— 
An Electric Larry Links Shaft and Railroad Tipples 


By ALPHONSE F. BROSKY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh bed progressed that today it is difficult 

to find an area that is not being extensively 
mined. Perhaps in no place is this bed of coal more 
thoroughly developed than in the Connellsville region, 
unless indeed it be around Pittsburgh, where the coal 
outcrops and is easily reached. 

One of the last operations opened by the W. J. Rainey 
Co., of Uniontown, Pa., is the Stewart mine, at South- 
west, Pa. Incidentally, it might be stated that this 
probably will be the last mine in this particular bed 
that will be opened in this region. It is said that the 
Stewart shaft gives access to the last virgin tract of 
Pittsburgh coal in Fayette County. The Stewart hold- 
ing contains 366 acres and is almost entirely sur- 
rounded by workings that have caved. 

A modern surface plant has been erected at this 
mine. Surface-structure costs, apportioned per acre, 
are higher here than at most operations. One seldom 
finds such substantial and complete buildings erected 
and such excellent equipment installed where such small 
acreages are to be developed. The idea is to obtain a 
relatively large output, reducing thereby the life of 
the mine, so that a quick money turnover may be 
obtained. An ultimate 8-hour output of 1,600 tons is 
expected, so that it may be assumed safely that the 
average production per day throughout the life of the 
mine will be approximately 1,000 tons. 

The coal bed at this point is 8 ft. thick and, esti- 
mating the coal in the bed as running 1,700 tons per 
foot-acre, the coal obtainable will aggregate 4,500,000 
tons on a 90-per cent recovery basis. It is probable, 
however, that a larger quantity of coal than that given 
will be recovered, It follows that the life of this mine 
will be somewhere between twelve and fifteen years. 

The shaft has been placed at some distance from 
the railroad but as near as the position of the property 


TT? SUCH an extent has the development of the 


will permit. In fact, all the coal lies to the south 
and west of the shaft, which has been sunk near the 
eastern property line, space being left only for the 
empty side of the shaft bottom and for the pillar which 
protects the property. 

As has been mentioned, the coal area is practically 
surrounded by roof caves. This fact eliminated the 
possibility of the owner acquiring access to the rail- 
road through solid coal. At the same time the topo- 
graphical conditions prohibited the laying of a spur 
track from the railroad to the tipple. The ground eleva- 
tion at the shaft is 60 or 70 ft. above the level of the 
railroad and could be attained only by a grade of about 
7 per cent, an inclination too great, of course, for 
railroading. In one of the accompanying illustrations 
the topography is so clearly shown that it will be 
evident at a glance that existing conditions militated 
against a better layout. 

As is the case in most mines in the Pittsburgh bed, 
ordinary methods are employed in the mining and han- 
dling of the coal below the surface. The main haulage 
road and manway have been extended to the southwest 
boundary, a distance of approximately 5,500 ft. The 
summer months will see the development work far 
enough advanced for room driving. The coal hoisted 
at present comes solely from entries. 

Forty-pound rail on the shaft bottom and 60-lb. rail 
on the main haulage lines are laid on a 42-in. track 
gage. A slight pitch of the coal is favorable to a good 
bottom layout. On the load side of the shaft bottom 
2-ton mine cars coming from the northeast move down 
a grade of approximately 1 per cent onto the cages. 
After hoisting and discharge they pass to a kickback 
and thence gravitate through a turnout storage track 
which joins the main track at a point several hundred 
feet west of the shaft. 

A concrete arch extends for some distance on either 
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side of the landing at the shaft bottom. Further pro- 
tection will be obtained by placing I-beams on 5-ft. 
centers for a short distance on either extremity of the 
arching. A two-compartment hoisting shaft is pro- 
vided. This is 185 ft. deep and its inside dimensions 
are 10 ft. 6 in. x 22 ft. The concrete-lined airshaft 
is 235 ft. deep, the fan house being situated at a 
considerable distance vertically above the collar of the 
hoisting shaft. The airshaft is provided with a stair- 
way for emergency use. Coal, supplies and men are 
raised and lowered in it. 

The design of the headframe is unusual. It is of the 
6-post type and of extra heavy construction. It is well 
strengthened with angle irons and angle-iron and plate 
ladder members. The posts and the main bracing are 
made up of H-beams. Steel of the same section is used 
also to tie the three-leg main bracing to the adjacent 
posts. It will be noted also from the illustration of 
this headframe that the interposed members are not 
horizontal but are placed normal to the main bracing. 
Three-leg main bracings and inclined compression mem- 
bers thereto are seldom seen in headframes in this 
country, although used in some European mines. 

The tipple is fabricated of steel, the steps in the 
stairway being inverted concrete-filled channels. Other 
details are in keeping. The sides and bottom of the 
coal storage bin are of concrete reinforced with rods 
and expanded metal. The ridge-shaped bottom is pro- 
tected by steel plates. 





HEADFRAME AND STORAGE BINS AT. STEWART MINE 


A six-post structure of stronger construction than usual. The 
posts and main bracing are of H-beams. The struts between the 
back-leg and the vertical posts are normal to the back-leg instead 
of horizontal. 
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STEEL TIPPLE AT RAILROAD 


The influence of railroad experience is seen in this tipple, which 
will have strains unusual for mine service, such as a concentrated 
traveling load of twenty-five tons and more, which will come to a 
stop and be dumped on this structure. At present the larry in 
use carries only eight tons. 


Coal is hoisted on Lepley self-dumping cages which 
discharge onto an apron extending over the bin. From 
this the coal drops directly into the storage pocket. Rock 
is bypassed into a rock bin by way of a chute controlled 
by a hand-operated gate. A house-coal chute is placed 
beneath the rock bin, discharging to a wagon road to the 
west of the main coal bin. A counterweighted gate 
controls the flow of coal into this chute, and a chain- 
wheel gate regulates the discharge from it. This chute 
is provided with a 13-in. bar screen, slack from which 
falls into a bin below, at the bottom of which a lever- 
arm swing gate allows the passage of this material into 
one of the four main chutes leading from the great bin. 

By the arrangement above described all the coal 
shipped is run-of-mine though a small quantity of 
screened fuel is prepared for domestic use. Four 
chutes are placed upon either side of the main bin, mak- 
ing eight in all. These discharge the contents of the 
bin into an electric larry that may be run underneath 
them on either side. The larry transports the coal 
from the tipple to a loading dock over the railroad 
tracks, a distance of approximately 1,400 ft. The 
slate-car landing directly beneath the rock bin is 
approached by way of a small trestle. 


LARRY TAKES COAL FROM SHAFT TO RAILROAD 


The larry that,carries the coal to the railroad at 
this mine is of the type employed at coke plants for 
It has, however, been somewhat 
made over to suit local conditions. Certain changes 
were necessary, however, such as altering the side 
dumping arrangement to a bottom discharge. A pro- 
tected trolley wire is strung along the side of the 
track and a side-pole trolley employed. The larry has a 
capacity of 8 tons and is capable of making a round trip 
in four minutes, including the time occupied in loading 
and discharge. Its capacity is. ample for the present 
output of the mine. Anticipating the needs of the near 
future, however, the company has a 25-ton larry under 
construction in its Mt. Braddock shops. This is de- 


- signed’ to transport 200 tons of coal per hour over the 


distance between the shaft and the loading dock. It 
will be similar in general design to the one in use at 
the present time. 

The loading dock, together with its trestle approach, 
is constructed of steel, as shown in one of the accom- 
panying illustrations. The supporting H-columns are 
securely anchored to heavy concrete piers, ten steel 
bents carrying the trestle and dock loads. It will be 
noted that the dividing line between the trestle and 
the loading dock is distinct. 
trestle (on the left in the illustration) is of a lighter 
construction than the dock on the right, the former 


As might be expected, the © 
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Shaft Hoist 


Coal comes to the 
185-ft. shaft in 2- 
ton cars and is 


hoisted in this shaft 
to the surface. The 
expectation is that 


the tonnage to be 
handled will be less 
than 2,000 per day, 
or, 250, tons. (125 
cars) per hour. Self- 
dumping cages are 
used. 


structure forming part of a long-radius curve. Be- 
tween the H-beam cap members of the bent I-beam, 
spreaders are placed. On these oak planks are laid 
laterally, upon which rest the ties and track rails, these 
latter being located directly above the spreaders. In 
addition to the members above named, channel string- 
ers are placed along the sides of the trestle, adding 
strength to the whole. 

The dock is of much heavier construction. The re 
quired rigidity is obtained by means of two 5-ft. steel- 
plate girders, amply reinforced by H-beam cross 
members. Coal is dumped from the bottom of the larry 
directly into a bin, the longitudinal section of which is 
triangular. This bin is lined with heavy steel plates 
and has a capacity of 54 tons. From this point the 
coal may be discharged to either of two tracks by way 
of two diverging chutes equipped with swing gates. 
The bin is so arranged that a 12-ft. screen may be in- 
stalled at some future time if desired. 

In the generator room near the tipple is .ocated a 
290-hp. motor-generator set anda 13 x 16-in. single-stage 
air tompressor of the Laidlaw feather-valve type driven 
by. a 260-hp. synchronous motor. This unit supplies 
air to the punchers, which are used exclusively for 
undercutting the coal. The switchboard is equipped 
with all necessary instruments, such as circuit break- 
ers, ammeters and wattmeters. 

A fire pump driven by a 40-hp. induction motor is 
installed in the basement of the generator room. This 
machine is started only in case of fire and increases the 
existing water pressure in the mains. An elevated 
reservair tank supplies water for town use, but its 
static head is insufficient for fire fighting. A smaller 
pump driven by a 5-hp. induction motor circulates 
water for cooling the compressor and supplies also the 
liquid controller by which the hoist is regulated. 

Basements under part of the generator room or hoist 
house are coming into favor. They make it possible to 
locate small equipment, such as pumps and the like, 
where they are out of the way. Modern plans often pro- 
vide for placing the control apparatus under the 
hoist-room floor, as that lessens the annoyance from 
the clatter of alternating-current control panels. This 
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arrangement removes all secondary equipment from 
the ground floor, and the less the main hoist room is 
encumbered the less is the chance of accident. The 
hoist and generator rooms, in which most officials take 
a justifiable pride, may thus be made to present a 
better appearance. 


Four Ways of Making Fuel Costs Lower 


N INTERESTING little booklet entitled “Four 

Ways to Make 6 Per Cent on Coal” is being put out 

by the Wentz Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. This takes up 

in non-technical terms many subjects in which the pur- 
chaser of coal should be vitally interested. 

Some of the statements made should serve to focus 
attention on the items of expense in the operation of 
most power plants that are capable of material reduc- 
tion. Thus at the very outset the statement is made 
that probably 55 per cent of industrial operations, tak- 
ing them by and large, operate their boiler plants at 
less than 50 per cent efficiency. The items of cost en- 
tering into boiler-plant operation are four in number— 
fuel, labor, supervision and maintenance, including de- 
preciation. These represent 78, 11, 5 and 6 per cent of 
total expenditures, respectively, on the average. It will 
thus be apparent how vitally economies in fuel affect 
total plant expense. 

Classification of coals as well as the adaptability of 
various types to specific uses, the sampling and analysis 
of coal, correct methods of firing, firing tools and their 
uses, the care and operation of boilers, scale and its pre- 
vention, boiler settings, coal accounting, records, as well 
as coal storage and the prevention of spontaneous com- 
bustion are other subjects treated. All in all this 
pamphlet contains much information on subjects little 
understood by the average layman who nevertheless 
buys and uses coal for fuel. 


THE New ORLEANS ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE has re- 
quested the assistance of the Bureau of Mines in an educa- 
tional campaign looking toward the abatement of the smoke 
nuisance in that city without necessitating the passage of 
legislation to accomplish the desired end. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Akron, Ohio, also has been in correspondence 
with the bureau regarding an anti-smoke campaign. 
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Reports and Investigations 
State Geological Surveys 


and Mining Bureaus 








Pennsylvania Bulletins Describe Coal Beds 
Of Cambria and Greene Counties 


IFFICULTIES having arisen in printing the re- 
ports of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Topographic 
and Geological Survey, preliminary announcements and 
abstracts of the result of the survey’s work are being 
sent out in mimeographed form. This method of 
presentation appears to be necessary if the public is 
to have any current record of what the survey is doing. 
Some of these bulletins are reports just made avail- 
able. Others are older and are inserted in the series 
in order to preserve a record of them. Copies of the 
older reports in the main are being sent to a’ selected 
list of libraries only. It is planned to distribute the 
bulletins prepared each month to libraries and those 
individuals most vitally interested. As before, their 
appearance will be announced in the newspapers. The 
first distribution includes only those numbers now 
ready; the other numbers will be sent out later as they 
are prepared. , 

Among these bulletins received by Coal Age recently 
are Nos. 23 and 24, both by J. D. Sisler and entitled 
“Coal Beds in Cambria County, Pennsylvania,” and 
“Coal Beds in Greene County, Pennsylvania,” respec- 
tively. These bulletins contain the following important 
features: 

Cambria County ranks fourth in Pennsylvania as a 
producer of bituminous coal and ships more of this 
fuel for export than any other county in the state. It 
is one of the few counties possessing four important 
coal beds, although at least twenty-four coal deposits are 
recognizable, including the four important ones and five 
others which are workable locally, the rest being 
extremely thin. 

The outcropping rocks of Cambria County are con- 


fined to the Quaternary System and to the Pennsyl-— 


vanian and Mississippian series of the Carboniferous 
System. The Monongahela, Conemaugh, Allegheny and 
Pottsville formations alone are coal bearing. The four 
important coal beds are the Lower Kittanning, Upper 
Kittanning, Lower Freeport and Upper Freeport. Five 
other beds are mined locally, while the remaining eleven 
are so thin that they may never be worked. The other 
coals include the Mercer, Brookville, Clarion, Ben’s 
Creek and Middle Kittanning beds. Numerous other 
small beds of unminable coal in the Conemaugh forma- 
tion are scattered through 700 to 800 ft. of strata lying 
above the Upper Freeport bed. An impure coal lying 
about 775 ft. above the Upper Freeport and averaging 
less than 2 ft. in thickness has been correlated as the 
eastern remnant of the Pittsburgh bed in Cambria 
County. This coal has been worked a little, but is of 
small value. 

The chief districts in the county where mining oper- 
ations are carried on are the Barnesboro-Patton dis- 
trict, the Mountain district, the Black Lick district, 
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the Johnstown-South Fork-Windber district and the 
Portage-Gallitzin district. 

While much coal is mined in this county, there are 
considerable reserves that have not yet been touched, 
and are only now being prospected by means of the 
diamond drill. Drillings thus far conducted give 
promise that the remainder of the field will prove of 
equal value to those districts already known. 

Bulletin 24 is devoted to the coal beds of Greene 
County and states in part: “Greene County has more 
unmined coal than any other county in Pennsylvania 
and is estimated to contain one-fourth of the reserves 
of the Pittsburgh bed in the state. So far, extensive 
coal mining has been limited to the Monongahela River 
district, where the Pittsburgh coal outcrops. The im- 
portant coals, with the exception of the Waynesburg 
bed, have no outcrop in the county west of the Monon- 
gahela River and lie at great depth. Since the more 
easily accessible coal along the river is rapidly being 
worked out, shaft mining has started in other parts 
of the county. Drilling for oil and gas has shown 
several other coals below the Pittsburgh bed, but their 
identity is uncertain and it is impossible to present an 
estimate of their tonnage. 

“Greene County has at least eight workable coals. 
The Pittsburgh bed is the only one that can be mined 
over large areas; the others are workable only locally, 
because they are, for the most part, too thin and dirty 
to be commercially valuable. Thirty beds are known. 
in the county; they range from a few inches to 6 ft. 
in thickness, but average less than 1 ft. The Pittsburgh 
coal bed, which is the most important measure in this 
region, is characteristically a double seam having a roof 
division separated from a lower division by a clay part, 
ing ranging from } in. to 3 ft. thick. In the northern 
part of the county especially a roof shale 8 to 12 in. 
thick appears over the upper division of the bed. The 
roof division of the coal varies from 2 in. to 8 ft. in 
thickness and is cut by many clay partings. It is high > 
in ash and sulphur. 

“The lower and minable division of the bed varies 
from 3 in. to 9 ft. in thickness, including three per- 
sistent partings. These partings separate the lower 
division into four distinct benches: The upper or 
Breast, the Bearing-in, the Brick and the Lower Bottom. 
The Breast coal is generally the best and thickest part 
of the bed and in this county is free from distinct 
impurities. The Bearing-in bench usually is from 2 
to 4 in. thick, with a thin bone binder above and 
below it. It is so soft that the miners use it to bear 
in on the other coal to gain a working face. It mines 
out as slack. The Brick coal is so named because the 
cleavage planes tend to make it break and mine out in 
brick-shaped blocks. As a rule, this coal is of excellent 
quality, although locally it may be impure. The Lower 
Bottom bench generally is quite impure and carries 
numerous shale partings. In places, however, a few 
inches at the top is clean and may be mined.” 


A Stupy OF THE METHODS OF MINING COAL is being made 
by the district and field engineers of the Bureau of Mines 
for the purpose of determining the percentage of extraction 
of coal together with its relative degree of safety. When a 
sufficient number of mines have been investigated in any 
particular coal bed, it is planned to summarize the methods 
of mining in a bureau publication, calling attention to any 
unnecessary loss of coal in the different methods of mining 
operations. A large amount of this investigative work has 
been conducted in Alabama, Oklahoma, Kansas, western 
Pennsylvania and Utah. 
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quid Air Boiling Away at Partially Regulated Speed 


Used to Supply Mine Rescuers and Rescued 


Pure Oxygen Not Injurious—Highly Oxygenated Liquid 
Air Poured Into a Suitable Tank Evaporates, Furnishing 
Respirable Atmosphere—Four Types of Liquid-Air Apparatus 


By HENRY BRIGGS* 


Edinburgh, 


HEN Joseph Priestly discovered oxygen, in 

W 1774, he inhaled the strange new gas and re- 

corded a feeling of exhilaration. Many of us 
would feel exhilarated at making one of the most im- 
portant discoveries of all time, whether we inhaled the 
product of our industry and good fortune or not. 
Unluckily, Priestly’s excusable emotional uplift has 
been remembered, and pure oxygen has been, and still 
is, widely accredited with the property of producing a 
sort of intoxication in those breathing it. 

Reputable men of science as well as quasi-scientific 
novelists—Jules Verne was perhaps the worst offender 
—have kept alive this hoary myth. There is, of course, 
not a shadow of truth in the belief that oxygen, when 
inhaled, causes intoxication. Breathing oxygen does 
not accelerate the vital processes; it does not produce a 
feverish burst of activity, muscular or mental; neither 
is the comparatively short time during which it is in- 
haled by, say, the wearer of a rescue apparatus, followed 
by a subnormal period. 

To show in what quarters this particular fallacy is 
still entertained, I might recount the following incident: 
A colleague of mine, a professor of the medical faculty, 
informed me the other day that no one should be per- 
mitted to breathe highly enriched air except under what 
he termed “proper medical supervision.” On my in- 
quiring why, he replied that it was risky; the person 
might get an overdose and do himself harm. I assured 
him that his fears were groundless and that in scores 
of experiments I had made, men of all sorts—myself 
among them—had breathed 98-per cent oxygen for 
hours at a time, when at work and when at rest, with- 
out the least ill-effect. He was frankly incredulous! 


OXYGEN HARMFUL ONLY WHEN UNDER PRESSURE 


Only when self-contained apparatus is used under 
pressure, as by a diver, is pure oxygen deleterious to 
the wearer during the short time that it is breathed 
in practice. Under such circumstances, however, it is 
poisonous and must be considerably diluted with nitro- 
gen to make it safe. 

When, in the following account, mention is made of 
apparatus supplying its wearer with pure or nearly 
pure oxygen it should be borne in mind that in using 
the modern rescue equipment, of whatever kind, the 
elimination of nitrogen from the breathing circuit is 
sought, and that when highly enriched air is drawn into 
the lungs the animal organism accommodatingly takes 
from it only such oxygen as it may need at the moment 
and expels the remainder as if it were so much inert gas. 

The liquid “air” used at the British mine rescue sta- 
tions operating on that system contains, when freshly 
made, about 60 per cent of oxygen. It it stored and 





*Professor of mining, Heriot-Watt College. 


Scotland 


transported in Dewar vacuum bottles of copper or brass 
(see Fig. 1), each bottle holding about 50 lb. of the 
liquid. The average rate of tranquil evaporation of 
“air” in these flasks is about 3.5 lb., and, in exception- 
ally good flasks, about 2.5 lb. per day. As the boiling 
point of nitrogen at normal pressure is —196 deg. C. 
and that of oxygen —183 deg. C., the former boils away 
more rapidly than the latter. Consequently a liquid 
mixture kept in a Dewar flask slowly enriches itself 
in oxygen. 

As a result of this automatic enrichment, the “air” 
actually poured into mine-rescue apparatus at these 
stations may contain anywhere from 60 to 90 per cent 
of oxygen—probably the average is about 70 per cent. 
Owing to the large excess used, no risk attends the 
employment of a mixture containing this proportion of 
nitrogen. For oxygen-administration apparatus the 
case is somewhat different, as in this instance much 
purer oxygen is desirable. 


AIR SHOULD HAVE A LARGE OXYGEN CONTENT 


I am inclined to view the production of 60-per cent 
air for rescue apparatus as marking a phase in the his- 
tory of these appliances that is certain to pass away 
before long. The advantages of a high degree of purity 
are so evident, whether the liquid be used for breathing 
apparatus or for other purposes, that no one at the 
present time would be well advised if he were to install 





Goa. 


The liquid air is being poured out of a Dewar flask, a sort of 
magnified “vacuum bottle,” into the breathing apparatus which is 
hanging from a spring balance. By the dial on this scale the 
weight of liquid air received can be determined. 


CHARGING THE AEROPHOR WITH LIQUID AIR 
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FIG. 2. 


AEROLITH, THE FIRST 

This has a vacuum similar to that in the Dewar flask, but the 
vacuum probably was found undesirable, for it prevented the air 
from evaporating rapidly enough for the needs of the wearer. Ags 
there was no regenerator to take away carbon dioxide, the air 
supplied the apparatus man was fit for breathing only when the 
apparatus was blowing off somewhat freely. 


LIQUID-AIR APPARATUS 


apparatus designed to yield liquid oxygen of any less 
than 95-per cent purity. 

The first attempt to utilize liquid air for mine-rescue 
apparatus was that of Otto Suess, who, in his British 
patent specification of 1906, is described as an engineer 
of Mahrisch-Ostrau, Empire of Austria (now no more). 
Though it proved a failure, Suess’ apparatus had ele- 
ments of merit and formed the starting point fer sub- 
sequent development. It is illustrated in Fig. 2. This 
apparatus, called—with a woful disregard for the rules 
of etymology—the ‘‘Aerolith,’” was carried in its en- 
tirety on the wearer’s back. It was furnished with 
mouthpiece and noseclip or, more frequently, with a 
face mask or a half mask. (It will be remembered that 
in the early days of rescue apparatus these latter at- 
tachments, now discredited, were held in high regard.) 
The charge of liquid air was poured into the “pack” or 
air reservoir A, through the opening D. 

The pack consisted of an inner nickel receptacle con- 
taining asbestos wool to soak up the liquid air; the 
inner canister was insulated (according to the patent 
specification) first by means of a vacuum, V; then by 
an air space, J, which in turn was covered by a layer 
of felt, F, and an outer casing of leather, L. 

The nature of the compound insulation and of the 
inventor’s claims make it clear that he did not realize 
the extremely high degree of tenuity necessary in a 
vacuum in order that it may act as a protection agai..st 
heat conduction. Neither did he grasp the impracti- 
cability of maintaining, for even a short time, a high 
vacuum in a metal vessel unprovided with charcoal. As 
a matter of fact, no vacuum is needed with this form of 
receiver, which is intended to permit evaporation.at a 
relatively rapid rate. 

This probably was soon discovered by Suess, for the 
few Aeroliths imported into England made no pretenses 
of having a vacuum envelope. The warm expired air 
passed down the diagonal tube, C, into the bag, G, and 
out through a non-return valve at H. In traversing 
C the warm air evaporated a quantity of liquid air in 
the pack and the gas generated, flowing along B, was 
drawn into the lungs on the succeeding inspiration. The 
intention was in this manner to induce evaporation of 
a volume of air commensurate with the man’s require- 
ments. No attempt was made at regeneration. 

It is obvious that such an arrangement, even if it 
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functioned as the inventor intended, could only succeed 
in providing a sufficiency of air free enough from car- 
bon dioxide to be usable when the flow from the pack 
was vastly in excess of a man’s requirements. during 
exertion. It is characteristic of such packs that they 
promote an evaporation which is excessive at first but 
which falls off rapidly as time goes on. Even with a 
considerably heavier charge of air than Suess recom- 
mended—he allowed one litre (2.3 lb.) for each hour of 
service—the rate of delivery of fresh air to the wearer 
would soon become dangerously scant if he attempted to 


work or to walk. The apparatus, in short, is unsound in. 


principle. A further drawback lay in the tendency for 
ice to choke the tube, C. A wire, K, was provided to 
scrape out this tube from time to time; but the wire 
would itself freeze hard in position. 

Another apparatus equally defective in design was 
that of G. Claude of Paris, described and illustrated in 
the Engineering and Mining Journal of Nov. 9, 1909. 
The chief present-day interest possessed by Claude’s 
appliance lies in his employment of liquid oxygen in- 
stead of enriched air. He was, I believe, the first to 
show that there were no harmful results attendant upon 
breathing pure, or almost pure, oxygen for a few hours. 


He claimed, however, that by so doing the volume con- © 
sumed by the wearer was much reduced. This is en- — 


tirely untrue when the man is at rest, and is only true 


in a much modified degree if he is physically unfit and — 


is attempting work. For all ordinary rates of exertion, 
the lung-ventilation of a thoroughly fit man is the same 
on oxygen as on air.’ 

The next step in the evolution of the liquid-air rescue 
apparatus took place in England and was due to the 


efforts of Colonel W. C. Blackett, now president of the ~ 


Institution of Mining Engineers. His patents are dated 
1910 and 1911, and his apparatus, the “Aerophor,” has 
been in use for several years at British rescue stations; 
indeed the latest form of all is, in principle, fundamen- 
tally still his. In the flow diagram of the original 
Aerophor (Fig. 3) the parts to the left of the line X 
are carried in front of the wearer and those to the right 


on his back. The two flexible tubes shown immediately — 


below the letter X pass around the body, a little below 
the waist level, one being on the man’s left and the other 





‘Briggs; Journal of Physiology, Vol. LIV (1920), p. 292. 























FIG. 3. BLACKETT’S AEROPHOR WITH REGENERATOR 
The regenerator is not large because during much of the period 


of use air is blowing off freely. If the breathing bag becomes 

torn the two ends of the tubes can be connected, though one can 

hardly conceive of that being done in really deadly gas, and the 

pe eet) usually does its deadly work before the leak is 
scovered. 
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on his right. The whole apparatus is attached to a 
canvas jacket which shifts the weight to the shoulders. 

The rubber bag, B, is provided with a protective cover 
of canvas. The pack, A, containing asbestos wool, is 
insulated by kieselguhr, felt and a final covering of 
leather. The insulation permits the penetration of suf- 
ficient heat to volatilize the liquid air at the required 
rate. <A charge of liquid varying from 6 to 10 lb. is 
poured into the pack by means of a funnel through the 
opening S,. The liquid is distributed rapidly and evenly 
among the asbestos by the aid of a W-shaped channel of 
wire-gauze. During filling, a second vent, S,, is kept 
open to allow of the ready egress of evaporating air, 
which otherwise would oppose the entry of the liquid. 

Fig. 1’ illustrates the operation of filling the pack 
with liquid air from a 50-lb. container. The apparatus 
is shown hanging from a spring balance, which in turn 
is suspended from a tripod. When the desired weight 
of air has been poured in, the vents, S, and S,, are 
closed; the evaporated air then discharges through E 
into the breathing bag. On inspiration, the lungs draw 
air from the bag through the mica valve, V; on expira- 
tion they pass the air through a similar valve at V’. 
The relief valve is placed at R, between the expiration 
valve and the purifier, U. Owing to the large excess 
of evaporating air, especially in the early portion of a 
‘run,’ much blows off to waste; indeed, during the first 
part of a two-hour training period the purifier does not 
come into action, there being such an evolution of gas 
and such a pressure (about 3 in. of water column) 
throughout the apparatus that every exhalation passes 
out through R. 


No USE FOR PURIFIER WITH AIR BLOWING OFF 


_ This being the case, the inventor was justified in 
adopting a considerably smaller purifier than is per- 
missible with a compressed-oxygen apparatus. He 
pushed the advantage too far, however, and used only 
about 15 oz. of granular caustic soda, or of a mixture 
of soda and slaked lime, in the cartridge. Later in the 
period of work when the evaporation is less rapid, the 
lungs can get the volume they require only by rebreath- 
ing a portion of the exhaled air; some of the products of 
respiration still discharge through R; the balance 
passes through U and rejoins the intake air at J. 

Toward the end of a run, then, the apparatus becomes 
more and more of a regenerator. The ends of the tubes 
within the bag form a plug-and-socket connection to 
enable them to be joined (as indicated by dotted lines 
in Fig. 3) should the bag be torn during use. It is, 
however, practicable to ‘‘cut out” the bag in such a 
fashion only during the early part of the working 
period, when discharge from the pack is copious, and 
then only if the man moves very slowly. 

Some Aerophors are provided with a tubular attach- 
ment that can be screwed over the relief valve, R, the 
other end of the tube having a face mask and a dis- 
charge valve. It is possible with this arrangement, 
during the first part of a two-hour interval, to supply 
air to another man wearing a face-mask. In this case 
the second man breathes the expired air of the first or 
rescue man. The performance is feasible, providing 
the rescue man so regulates his speed that his bag re- 
mains distended. The auxiliary tube would be of serv- 
ice in bringing men through a poisonous zone. 





4From First Report, Mine Rescue Apparatus Research Commit- 
tee (1918), p. 12. 
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The latest liquid-air rescue apparatus is an improve- 
ment on the one just described. It is the result of the 
joint labors of G. L. Brown, manager of the North Mid- 
land rescue stations, and F. P. Mills, chief officer of the 
Northumberland and Durham rescue stations. I showed 
this apparatus in action before the British Association 
in September, and Figs. 4 and 5 are from my paper pre- 
sented on that occasion.’ In the former figure all below 
the line XX is carried at the back of the wearer, and all 
above it in front. The pack consists of an inner metal 
case H, divided into four compartments, A, by a gage 
framework. The compartments are tightly packed with 
dry, calcined asbestos wool. Surrounding H is an air 
envelope, G, connected 
at one corner by the 
pipe D to the inside of 
the pack and at the op- 
posite corner by the 
tube K to the breathing 
circuit. Air volatiliz- 
ing in the pack is thus 
forced to traverse the 
air space G on its way 
out. Outside G is a 
strong metal case insu- 
lated by a layer of mag- 
nesite asbestos, F’, and 
a leather cover. Only 
one vent, B, has to be 
opened in order to fill 
the pack. A long-necked 
funnel is used in filling. 
The gage tube immedi- 
ately under B is wide 
enough to prevent the 
uprush of gas interfer- 
ing with the downflow 
of liquid. The working 
charge (44 to 5 lb.) can 
be introduced, the fun- 
nel withdrawn and the 
opening B closed in one 
minute. Asthecold air 
issuing from the pack 
has to flow through the 
envelope G, it automatically tends to check the heat- 
inflow to the pack during the early part of a run, when 
the evolution of gas is large. 

Head harness, noseclip, mouthpiece, saliva trap and 
flexible tubes are the same as those employed in the 
Briggs compressed-oxygen apparatus; the head harness, 
however, has been improved since J. Cooper described it 
in Coal Age, Jan. 6, 1921. These alterations make it as 
difficult as possible for the wearer purposely or acci- 
dentally to draw in external air. In exchange, I have 
adopted the breathing valves (V, and V,, Fig. 4) of the 
improved liquid-air apparatus, making them component 
parts of my own. These are the best I have yet tried 
for the purpose they are to fulfill. 

Each consists of a seat of thick rubber to which is 
attached, by a central rivet, a smaller disc of thin rub- 
ber. The seat is perforated by a rosette of pear-shaped 
holes. The resistance and slip are low; the valve-box is 
smaller, neater and simpler than that required for a 
Rosling valve. The seat acts as its own washer and 
if the valve be inserted wrong side up, the passageway 
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As the cold air passes around the 
pack it keeps it cool and when the 
evolution of gas is large it auto- 
matically checks the heat inflow to 
the pack, 





2Also Engineering, Oct. 21, 1921. 
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is entirely closed when the joint is tightened and the 
mistake is thus made evident immediately. 

The tubular metal frame is bent over the shoulders at 
XX and makes a collar-shaped bend over the upper part 
of the chest, from the center of which the bag, L, is 
hung. The general make-up of the bag is best illus- 
trated by putting two saucers together, edge to edge. 
This form cannot readily be flattened completely, either 
by suction or by external pressure. The bag is pro- 
tected by a canvas cover. 

Though the principle of action is the same, the new 
apparatus can claim the following advantages over the 
Aerophor: 

(1) Greatly reduced resistance to breathing. This 
is because the breathing circuit for the most part is 
made of brass tub- 
ing 1 in. in diam- 
eter, and because of 
the better construc- 
tion of the purifier. 

(2) A more com- 
plete removal of 
CO,. This is due to 
the better arrange- 
ment and the in- 
creased charge (14 
lb.) of caustic soda 
in the purifier, and 
to the introduction 
of a valve, J, which 
prevents the soda 
from being cooled 
by air flowing back- 
ward through P 
during the first 
part of the run. 

(3) A reduction 
in the amount of 
liquid air required. 

(4) More expe- 
ditious and less 
wasteful means of 
filling the pack. 

(5) Better re- 
tention of the liquid air. Immediately after fill- 
ing, the pack may be inverted without any liquid 
running out. 

Excellent results have been obtained from this ap- 
paratus. The supply of air is copious and cool, and the 
complete absence of taps and high-pressure parts tends 
toward security. 

The use of no other rescue apparatus is as easy to 
learn. When all joints and flexible parts have been 
tested for tightness by being held under water, and 
when the wearer has seen the proper charge of liquid 
introduced, he may dismiss the apparatus from his mind 
and concentrate his attention wholly on the work in 
hand. The only gage is an alarm watch carried by the 
leader of the party. The weight of the apparatus is 
35 lb. when charged. 

From the point of view of the practical user of rescue 
apparatus, the snag—one exists—in the application of 
liquid air to this purpose lies not in the apparatus itself 
but in the means for storage and transport of the liquid, 
in the need for an almost daily use of the liquefaction 
plant to make up losses resulting from evaporation in 
the storage vessels, and in the high first cost of this 
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The liquid air pack is carried on the 


BACK VIEW OF BROWN 


back. Below it will be seen the regen- 
erator, which is supported by the breath- 
ing tubes. 
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equipment. The construction of the storage flask raises 
points of great scientific and practical interest, but their 
discussion falls outside the scope of this article. 

It is, however, permissible to attempt a comparison 
of the cost of using the liquid-air and a modern com- 
pressed-oxygen apparatus. The figures here presented 
relate to British charges; they are converted into 
American currency at the normal rate of exchange. 

It is, I think, necessary to warn the reader against 
accepting the costs of making liquid air or liquid 
oxygen as published in Germany. In the otherwise ex- 
cellent bulletin of the Bureau of Mines entitled ‘“De- 
velopment of Liquid-Oxygen Explosives During the 
War” several statements of cost based upon German 
data are given. They should be taken with rather more 
than the usual pinch of salt. 


FouR POUNDS OF LIQUID AIR TO THE DOLLAR 


I have carefully investigated the cost of producing 
liquid air in a plant of a size suitable for a mine-rescue 
station and for the comparatively limited output there 
required. Allowing for an annual output of 20,000 Ib. 
of liquid air, taking wages at present rates, assuming 
depreciation at 10 per cent per annum, and making 
allowance for salaries, wages, repairs to equipment and 
buildings, power, water, lighting, chemicals and oil, 
depreciation, taxes, insurance, postage and other in- 
cidentals, I find that the liquid air produced (60 per 
cent oxygen) costs about one shilling, or 24c., per 
pound. It may be objected that the plants I have con- 
sidered are not of the most recent design. This is 
indeed true, but for a new and up-to-date plant a much 
higher depreciation would need to be written off, as the 
purchase price has greatly increased since the English 
plants were acquired. 

As about 13 lb. of air is lost by evaporation during 
filling, to charge a rescue apparatus with 4% lb. re- 
quires an expenditure of 6 lb. of liquid air. The cost 
of one training period thus will be about $1.44 for air 
and $0.26 for caustic soda, making a total! of $1.70. 

A modern compressed-oxygen apparatus (Gibbs, Paul, 
Briggs) carries a charge of about 10 cu.ft. of oxygen 
and 3 lb. of caustic soda. The booster compressors 
used at rescue stations are wasteful, and oxygen is 
lost in other ways. Taking such losses into account, 
an allowance of 15 cu.ft. per apparatus per charge may 
be made. At the price paid for compressed oxygen in 
Edinburgh, however, that volume costs $0.39; the 
caustic soda costs $0.63, and the total cost per practice 
period is thus $1.02. The use of apparatus using stick 
instead of granular caustic is more expensive. 


REGARDLESS OF THE FACT that Iilinois is the second largest 
state for railway trackage, there are not enough operating 
railroad tracks in the entire state to hold the cars necessary 
for the loading of the average annual Illinois coal produc- 
tion. Illinois has 13,189 miles of operating railroad tracks. 
One hundred and twenty 50-ton coal cars will stand on a mile 
of track, making a total of 1,582,680 cars that might be 
held on such tracks. The average annual production of 
Illinois mines during the five-year period ending June 3), 
1921, was 80,000,000 tons, which tonnage would require 
1,600,000 railroad cars, each of 50 tons capacity, for loading. 





STUDIES, INVESTIGATIONS AND TESTS are to be made by the 
Bureau of Mines of the crushing strength of coal and sup- 
ports. A manuscript is being prepared for publication by 
the bureau. 
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FIREMEN POURING WATER DOWN HOLLENBACK SHAFT AFTER FIRST VIOLENCE OF FIRE HAD ABATED 


Putting Out a Mine Fire in a Big Anthracite Shaft 


Conflagration of Unknown Origin Completely Gutted the 
Hollenback Hoisting Shaft—As It Occurred on a Holiday, 
Only Four Men Were in the Mine, All of Whom Escaped 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Kingston, Pa. 


air current, despite the pull of the fan, and 

ignited the shaft timbers, shooting 75 ft. above 
the shaft collar, occurred Oct. 29 at the Hollenback 
Colliery of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., which 
lies within the corporation limits of the City of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Fierce as the fire was it failed to 
ignite the wood breaker, which was separated from the 
headframe by a covering of corrugated steel. 

The main hoisting shaft of the Hollenback Colliery 
has six compartments, of which four are used for 
hoisting and two as pipe ways. All compartments of 
the shaft extend downward to the Red Ash bed, which 
at this point lies 941.8 ft. below the surface. 

The headframe is of steel and immediately adjoins 
the breaker. Such buildings are rarely placed so close 
in the anthracite region, for newly built breakers are 
required by law to be at least 200 ft. from the shaft. 
This building, however, was constructed before the 
law in question was passed. The basic idea behind this 
statute is that, in case the surface buildings of a col- 
liery catch fire, the flames will not be communicated to 
the mine and will, therefore, not prevent any men that 
may be at work below from reaching the surface. 
In this instance, however, it was the mine that caught 
fire and the breaker that was imperilled. 

The origin of the fire was mysterious. At about 
10 o’clock in the evening before the fire occurred the 
shaft was inspected from top to bottom. This done, 
the men who made the inspection descended to a point 
about 200 ft. below the Baltimore bed to renew some 
of the sheeting between the wall plates. At 2:30 in 
the morning they ascended to the surface in order 
to allow the firebosses to enter and examine the Red 
Ash workings. At 3 a.m. they descended to clean out 


. FIRE so fierce that it reversed the direc’ion of the 


the drainage rings above the Abbott bed at a point 
about 75 ft. below the surface. They worked here until 
3:20 a.m., when they returned to the surface to allow 
the firebosses to ascend from the Red Ash to the 
Baltimore bed. 

They then went back to the drainage rings and 
worked until 4:30 a.m., when they again retiined to 
the surface to allow the stable boss to go from the 
Red Ash to the Baltimore bed. The stable boss held the 
cage at this point for about 20 minutes while he bedded 
and fed eleven mules, after which he returned to the 
Red Ash bed. At 5 a.m. the shaftmen returned to 
the drainage rings and worked until 5:30. 

At 6:40 a.m. three men descended from the surface 
to the Red Ash bed and at 7:30 a.m. the timekeeper, 
stable boss and four men came up the shaft from the 
Red Ash to the surface. At the end of this trip the 
shaft was turned over to the outside carpenters, who 
started to renew the guides in the headframe. In 
all this time, though the shaft was well traveled, no 
trace of fire or smoke was observed. 

No electric wires of any kind, other than the tele- 
phone wires, which are laid in conduit, are located in 
this shaft. Electricity is not used underground at 
this mine, so the fire cannot be laid to a short-circuit 
of electrical conductors. 

After 7:30 a.m. on that day only four men were 
underground in the mine, for Oct. 29 was Mitchell Day 
and the colliery was idle. One pumpman was stationed 
in the Red Ash pumproom to the east of the shaft and 
on the intake of the No. 2 airshaft. Another pumpman 
was tending the pump of the Baltimore bed. At 9 a.m. 
this man noticed smoke in the shaft. He accordingly 
telephoned to the pumpman at the foot of the shaft, 
who ran out and likewise saw the smoke. They then 
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FIRE LEAPED FROM THE SHAFT TO POINTS SEVENTY- 
FIVE FEET ABOVE THE GROUND LEVEL 


It is remarkable that the fire did not attack the breaker. Noth- 
ing but a covering of corrugated steel and the watchfulmess of the 
fire department saved it from this action. One finds it difficult to 
believe that a fan was trying to make this a downcast, so com- 
pletely has the heat of the burning timber reversed the air cur- 
rent. 


telephoned the surface and notified the hoisting engi- 
neer. An alarm of fire was turned in. 

At this mine the main hoisting shaft was the intake 
for about 225,000 cu.ft. of air per minute. Two fans 
are in operation, one on the No. 1 airshaft, which 
extends downward only to the Baltimore bed, and the 
other is on the No. 2 airshaft, extending downward 
to the Red Ash bed. These fans combined: handle 
about 591,000 cu.ft. of air per minute, but as this 
volume of ventilating current comes from several in- 
takes, only the quantity of air previously stated 
descended the main hoisting shaft. The accompanying 
cross-section of the mine shows the general direction 
of the air currents within it. 

At 9:10 a.m. the direction of the current of air 
traveling in the main hoisting shaft reversed from 
downward to upward, and a sheet of flame ascended to 
the surface and rose above the shaft opening to a 
height of 75 ft., largely enveloping the headframe. 
Fortunately, the side of the breaker nearest the shaft 
had been covered with corrugated steel, so that this in 
‘a measure protected the building. This steel covering 
had been placed on the breaker to protect the shaft 
in case the building should catch fire. It was extremely 
useful, however, under the reverse condition, for had it 
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not been in place it is probable that the breaker would 
have been burned down. 

The city fire department arrived upon the scene soon 
after the alarm was sounded and in a short time ten 
streams of water were turned upon the fire. By 10:30 
a.m. the top of the shaft had been covered with sheet 
iron laid on rails. 
approach close enough to the shaft to direct the streams 
of water from their hose directly down the shaft. By 
11 a.m. the fire was under control. At about this time 
also the air current again reversed. Before doing so, 
however, it remained in apparent balance for about 
fifteen to twenty minutes. 

In the meantime the two men who were at the foot of 
the hoisting shaft in the Red Ash bed when fire was 
discovered had escaped to the surface by means of the 
No. 2 airshaft, in which an accommodation hoist was 
operating. The man in the pumproom of the Balti- 
more bed first tried to close the doors at the end of 
the shaft station, but, being alone, he was unable to 
move them. Probably it is fortunate that he was un- 
able to do so, for if he had succeeded he might have 
lost his life. 

He then broke open a sluice and turned into the head- 
ing the water that ordinarily goes to the pump, allow- 
ing it to run down the hoisting shaft. He next tried 
to get the mules out of the stable, but was unable to 
do so. He then made his way back to the rock plane 
and from there to the Hillman slope and thence to the 
surface. Not until 12 noon did he finally emerge from 
the mine. 


COAL CATCHES FIRE FROM SHAFT BUT IS PUT OUT 


During the afternoon a line of hose was run down 
the Hillman slope to fight any fire that might have 
spread into the coal measures through the openings to 
the hoisting shaft. Conditions at that time were 
precarious. The mine was full of smoke and fumes, 
and no information was available as to the extent 
of the fire. At about 4 p.m. the top of the shaft was 
boarded over, openings, however, large enough to allow 
the hose to be inserted being left. Water was played 
down the shaft for a number of days to make sure that 
the fire was extinguished. 

The coal in the openings into the Hillman and Kidney 
beds was found to be on fire. This was fought by. direct 
attack, using the hose taken down the Hillman slope. 
In the Hillman bed the coal itself had been ignited 
and once when it was thought that the fire in that bed 
had been extinguished, it broke out again and had to 
be again drenched with the hose. No fire was found 
in the Stanton or Abbott bed although these opened 
into the hoisting shaft. There is no opening from the 
shaft into the Five-Foot bed and the Baltimore shaft 
station is constructed of concrete, so no damage was 
done at this point. 

Refuse from the burned shaft timbers and rocks 
loosened by the heat fell down the shaft, filling it 
from the Red Ash bed to a point above the Ross bed. 
In the Baltimore bed burning timbers lodged in the 
shaft landing at this point. These were smoldering 
when finally reached. The refuse in the bottom of the 
Red Ash portion of the hoisting shaft continued to 
smolder for five or six weeks before being finally 
extinguished. 

From the Hillman bed downward to the Baltimore all 
the shaft timbering was completely destroyed. Above 


The firemen were then able to 
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the Hillman bed the timber was burned somewhat but 
did not fall. The surface of the cribbing was charred, 
but for only about ? in. in depth. Below the Baltimore 
bed the condition of the shaft is yet unknown. 

The column pipes, of course, were destroyed, so 
the water made in this mine is accumulating in the 
old workings to the north of the shaft. Ordinarily the 
surface water is collected in rings at the top of the 
rock and does not flow down the shaft. Water from 
the upper workings is collected in the Baltimore bed 
and pumped from there to the surface, and the pump- 
room of the Red Ash bed lifts only water from silting. 

As the fire has temporarily suspended silting, little 
water is entering the workings below the Baltimore bed 
and what there is can be collected readily in the old 
workings. A borehole has been driven from the Hollen- 
back to the South Wilkes-Barre colliery of the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. and the water made in the 
Hillman bed and the measures above is run through this 
borehole into the latter colliery, and from there is 
pumped to the surface. 

Mining is now being conducted in the Baltimore bed 
and the measures above it, the coal being sent to the 
surface through slopes. Here it is transported to the 
Hollenback breaker and hoisted up the headframe, 
which in this case acts as a hoist tower. 

The shaft is being repaired for hoisting and up to the 
present time over 400 ft. of timbering has been put in 
place. The method employed in retimbering this shaft 
is shown in one of the accompanying illustrations. 
When work began it was found that near the surface 
the timber was sufficiently strong to hold a working 
platform from which vantage point the old timbers im- 
mediately above could be removed and new bearing 
sets put in place, operations being continued until the 
bearing set above was reached. 
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DIAGRAMMATIC CROSS-SECTION THROUGH SHAFTS 
The smoke was first discovered by the pumpman in the Balti- 
more bed. He telephoned to the pumpman in the Red Ash bed, 


who reported after running out toward the shaft that he also 
saw the smoke. No one Knows where the fire started or how. 





Where the timbering was in bad condition or entirely 
gone, however, it was necessary to swing the platform 
from the bearing sets above. This was done by means 
of chains 60 ft. long. One end of the chain was looped 
around the bearing set and a loop also made in the other 
end. Men were lowered in a bucket and beams were 
placed across the shaft through the loops of the chain, 
thus permitting the men to lay a platform whereon to 
work. Bearing sets are placed about 45 ft. apart, and 
timbering operations are conducted upward from these 
sets. 

As far as the work has progressed, practically full 
sets of timber have had to be used. The condition of 
the side walls was such that it was impossible to use 
rock buntons. 

Before swinging the platform, in order to be able to 
place the new bearing sets, it is necessary to trim the 
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DETAILS OF TIMBERING AT HOLLENBACK MAIN HOISTING SHAFT 
It has been found that the heat has weakened the rock so that complete timbering sets are necessary. 
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walls of the shaft and to remove any old burned tim- 
bers, so that the men may work safely. As the bucket 
operates in only one compartment it was impossible to 
reach the walls in any of the other compartments. 
Accordingly a series of sheaves was placed above the 
other compartment and the rope was uncoupled from the 
bucket and placed over these successively. By this 
means it is possible to operate in any one of the com- 
partments. 

It is hoped that below the Baltimore bed it will be 
possible to use rock bunton sets. Since Nov. 14, when 
recovery of the shaft was begun, more than 400 ft. of 
it has been reclaimed. It is now hoped that the work 
will proceed rapidly to early completion. 

After the fire, when the platform at the top of the 
headframe was cleaned off, enough charcoal was re- 
moved from it to fill a 3-ton mine car. The breaker 
itself caught fire twice, but the firemen were able to 
extinguish it before any appreciable damage had been 
done. 

Whether or not it was fortunate that the fire oc- 
cur:ed on a day when the mine was idle is an open 
question. It is probable that if the mine had been 
working the fire would either not have taken place or 
would have been discovered in an early stage of its 
development. In that event it probably would have been 
extinguished before any serious damage had been done. 
On the other hand, had the mine been working and had 
the fire reached the same ultimate intensity before the 
men were removed, one of the greatest mine disasters 
that this country has ever known might possibly have 
occurred. How or where or why the fire originated is 
as yet unknown. 





High-Volatile Slack Burned Smokelesslv 
By Specially Designed Boiler Furnace 


HEN high-volatile coal is introduced into a boiler 

furnace its volatile constituents are distilled. The 
fixed carbon remains upon the grate, and oxygen for its 
consumption is supplied by the air moving upward 
through the grate bars. The volatile hydrocarbons 
given off during distill- 
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lustration has been designed by William J. Manhire. In 
this furnace air for the combustion of the fixed-carbon 
content of the fuel is supplied by forced draft introduced 
into the ashpit, and passes thence up through special 
rocking gratebars provided with tuyere blocks. These 
tuyeres are of such shape that they are held in place by 
gravity and admit air under pressure to the fuel bed in 
thin hollew conical jets which, striking the fuel and each 
other, are broken up, giving approximately an even dis- 
tribution of air to the burning mass. 

Burnable gases disti:led from the fuel bed are choked 
between a sloping firebrick arch and the bridge wall. 
Here they are intimately mixed with a secondary air 
supply which, entering through small apertures in the 
brickwork, distributes itself along the path of the 
gases. This air enters the furnace through ducts which 
are built along the floor of the combustion chamber 
and extend from the rear of the setting to the bridge 
wall. The air thus preheated moves from these ducts 
upward to the apertures above mentioned. 


GASES ARE AFFORDED SPACE IN WHICH TO BURN 


After leaving the firebrick arch the gases enter the 
combustion chamber, where they are afforded ample 
space and time in which to burn before they reach the 
boiler tubes. It is asserted by the maker that this fur- 
nace will successfully burn the poorest grades of high- 
volatile slack practically without smoke and with high 
efficiency. An engine-driven fan furnishes the forced 
draft under the grates. This unit is automatically 
controlled from the boiler pressure, a drop below a 
predetermined point speeding up the fan and a rise 
above such a point slowing it down. 

Equipment for this furnace is now being marketed 
by the Thomas Engineering Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 
Some installations of this kind have been in service 
for as long as five years, or a sufficient length of time 
thoroughly to demonstrate their utility. Obviously they 
are particularly adapted to small plants or those not 
large enough to make an installation of automatic 
stokers commercially feasible. High boiler ratings may, 
of course, be obtained. 
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Induction Motor of High Starting Torque 


VER since the high utility of the induction motor 
was first recognized, means have been sought to 
increase its starting torque. The low turning effort 
of this type of machine when starting is usually con- 
sidered as its greatest shortcoming for industrial 
purposes. The speed-torque characteristics of the 
ordinary squirrel-cage induction motor are exactly the 
opposite of what they should be—that is, the current 
input is high and the turning effort low at the start, 
the former decreasing and the latter increasing as 
speed is gained. When started by means of a com- 
pensator, as the energy is taken at a low power factor, 
several times full-load current is drawn from the line. 
This is not only detrimental to other apparatus oper- 
ated from the 
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GRAPH OF CURRENT AND TORQUE 


Both full-load current and full-load torque 
at the start have values nearly three times 
that which they have at full speed. By the 
time the motor has reached 80 per cent 
of its synchronous speed these values have 
fallen almost to their running levels, 
whereat a switch is automatically thrown. 
This restores the current and torque almost 
to their original values, bringing the motor 
rapidly to speed. 


three problems 
are involved: To 
design a machine 
that when start- 
ing would draw 
not more than 
three times full- 
loadcurrent; to 
provide that it would simultaneously develop nearly 
three times fu!l-load torque and to plan it so that it 
would maintain a power factor during start of from 80 
to 90 per cent. 

To effect these results the Self-Start “TR” induction 
motor has been developed by the Triumph Electric Co., 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. The rotor windings of this ma- 
chine are peculiar. They are made of materials of 
differing electrical resistance so connected that when 
the switch is in the starting position proper total re- 
sistance for starting is offered. Full voltage is im- 
pressed upon the machine at the start. Consequently a 
compensator is unnecessary, and the switch may be 
placed anywhere in the line. 


GOVERNOR AND SWITCH GUARDED FROM DUST 


A centrifugal governor of simple design is mounted 
on the motor shaft. At a predetermined speed this 
governor functions automatically and entirely inde- 
pendent of the operator, cutting out the high-resistance 
windings. The governor usually is set to operate at 
80 per cent of synchronous speed. When it throws the 
switch the machine quickly comes up to full speed. 
Until the switch is closed the resistance of the windings 
holds the current input to within the predetermined 
maximum. Both governor and switch are inclosed so 
that dust and dirt cannot interfere with their operation. 

Because of its simplicity and lack of auxiliary equip- 
ment the initial cost of a motor of this kind is small. 
The requisite size of an ordinary machine is in many 
instances determined more by the starting torque 
mecessary than by the running load. As with this ma- 
chine the starting torque is high the size is determined 
by the normal load. Under continuous service the tem- 
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perature rise does not exceed 40 deg. C. Hence the insu- 
lation cannot be injured by excessive heat. 

Because of its design and the details of: its con- 
struction this motor is admirably adapted to remote 
control. The machine may be started and stopped in a 
perfectly normal manner by means of a push button or 
switch placed at any point in the circuit. Similarly it 
may be started and stopped by a float in a tank, by a 
pressure regulator, or like devices. On test, in one case 
after 50,000 starts the contacts operated by the governor 
were found to be bright and in good condition. 


This Room Hoist Is ‘Totally Inclosed 
To Forestall Accident 


N THE darkness or semi-darkness of the mine, ma- 

chinery of any kind is none too safe. Yet the output 
of the modern mine depends largely upon the degree to 
which it is “mechanized.” 

Where a locomctive is not used to tram coal in 
rooms, the work is still largely done by hand, except 
where the cars are too heavy or the grade too steep. 
In such cases some sort of a room hoist is highly 
advantageous. To meet this service as well as to fill 
the need for a small hoist elsewhere about mines and 
industrial plants the Treadwell Engineering Co., of 
Easton, Pa., recently placed upon the market the ma- 
chine shown in the accompanying phantom illustration. 

In order to effectually guard this hoist and render it 
as safe from accidental contact as possible it is entirely 
incased in a steel-plate box, only the control device 
and levers being placed on the outside. Within the 
box a 5-hp. motor operating at 1,200 r:p.m. drives an 
8 x 12-in. drum through double back gears. The heavy 
sheet sole plate with its ends projecting beyond the 
box and bent upward facilitates movement of the 
machine from place to place. A hinged door or cover 
on top of the box gives access to the machine within. 

Over all, this machine measures 2 ft. x 2 ft. x 4 ft. 
6 in. Not only is it used underground as a room hoist 
but it also finds application for various purposes on 
the surface, such as hoisting material to track level 
on tipples and breakers and in similar operations. It 
may be employed to advantage also in construction work 
or wherever current is available and a moderate rope 
pull is desired. 





GUARD COVERS THE ENTIRE MACHINE 


The drum will hold 1,500 ft. of g-in. wire rope and give a pull 
on the rope of 1,500 lb. at a speed of 100 ft. per minute. 





)pe Edited by 
James T. a 


Getting Back to Normal Wages in Coal Mining 
Present General Depression in Business Calls for Remedy—De- 
flation of Wages Must Follow Inflation of War Period—High 
Wages Develop Lack of Thrift—Labor Needs Good Leadership 


ORESHADOWING a reduction of 

miners’ wages early in the spring, 
there appeared in Coal Age, Nov. 3, 
p. 710, an editorial entitled “Wages and 
Salaries.” The writer based his fore- 
cast on the general depression of busi- 
ness, which all will agree was good 
grounds for the prediction made at that 
time. 

In view of the growing importance 
of the subject of miners’ wages, in 
the world today, permit me to offer a 
few thoughts bearing on the conditions 
that surround the miner and his duties, 
at the present stage of the game. 
There is no question but that the pres- 
ent general depression in the country 
calls for an adequate and immediate 
remedy. 


DoES THE MINER REALIZE WHAT HIS 
LABOR MEANS TO THE PUBLIC? 


Whether or not the miner realizes 
it, he has reached a time in his his- 
tory when he must enlarge his vision 
and take an active part in the new 
order of things about him. By reason 
of the nature of his labor and its grow- 
ing importance to the nation, the 
miner today belongs to humanity, in a 
very special sense. It would be well, 
also, if coal operators would regard 
themselves in the same category. 

Capital and labor are alike respon- 
sible for the peace, happiness and 
prosperity of our country. Neither of 
them can shirk this responsibility. In 
the readjustment of the wage scale 
that must now come, miner and oper- 
ator must get together in the spirit of 
fairness to each other and in the inter- 
est of public welfare. 

Miners who do their own thinking 
cannot fail to see that immediate de- 
flation of their wages is inevitable. It 
must come if we are to get back to 
normal living conditions. Common 
sense should teach that the inflation of 
the war period must naturally give 
place, now, to a deflation in wages and 
prices worked out on the basis of sup- 
ply and demand and not through any 
arbitrary ruling of labor organizations. 

What labor needs most today is lead- 
ership. Never in all its past history 
has that organization needed good 
leaders more than now. In the forth- 
coming economic industrial struggle, 
let selfish considerations give place to 
a broadminded regard for public good. 
As public servants, let both miner and 
operator stand shoulder to shoulder for 
the public welfare. 
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The question of wages directly con- 
cerns every miner, affecting as it does 
his bread-and-butter supply. There 
was naturally no howl, a few years 
ago, when miners’ wages shot skyward 
under the urgency of war conditions; 
but there is equal urgency, today, for 
a return to the old standards. 

Without question, deflation must be- 
gin with the price paid the miner for 
digging coal, since that is the basis 
of the computation of all prices for 
material, transportation and general 
labor. COAL is the underlying factor 
in all the activities of life. Its price 
controls the price of every living 
necessity. 

Freight and passenger transporta- 
tion are regulated, primarily, by the 
price of coal, which also controls the 
cost of manufactures of every kind and 
the cost of building material, food, 
clothing and every concern of life. 


HIGH WAGEs PAID MINERS FOR 
DIGGING COAL 


Allow me to cite briefly a few in- 
stances of the high prices paid miners 
for digging coal in the urgency of war 
conditions. In 1917, in a coal-loading 
contest, at eleven collieries of the Gary 
mines in West Virginia, the average 
earnings of the leading miners in each 
place was $10.68 per man per day, dur- 
ing the last 13 days of the contest. 

In Coal Age, Vol..18, p. 621, it is 
stated that Joseph Varga, a coal miner, 
drew $245 for two weeks’ pay, after 
missing one day in that time. On page 
1097 of the same volume two miners 
are reported as drawing jointly $783.34 
for two weeks’ pay. 

These, together with many instances 
that we could mention of our own ob- 
servation where miners averaged from 
$10 to $12 a day, for an entire month, 
show plainly the high wages that 
miners have been paid as a result of 
the war. The effect of this large in- 
crease in wages during the past four or 
five years has developed, among a large 
class of miners, habits of extravagance 
and waste. 

While a few thoughtful miners have 
taken advantage of the high wage scale 
and saved their money, knowing that 
these high prices could not last always, 
a large majority have spent all that 
they earned and now find it difficult 
to return to their former mode of 
living. 

One miner of my acquaintance has 
bought and paid for a good home and a 





few acres of land.and has several hun- 
dred dollars to his credit in the bank. 
Although this man could neither read 
nor write, he showed his wisdom by 
saving his wages while others were 
spending theirs in needless extrava- 
gances. 

In closing, let me say, the present is 
a time of reconstruction. Industrial 
and manufacturing enterprises are fac- 
ing a period that calls for economy in 
every department. The individual who 
does not exercise the same forethought 
and economy, is bound to suffer for his 
neglect. In the coming days, miners 
must accept their share of the burden 
now resting on the country. Deflation 
is the order of the day and the 
thoughtless miner will learn lessons in 
economic living that will be of value 
to him. JOHN ROSE, 

Former District Mine Inspector. 

Dayton, Tenn. 


Making Americans Not Easy Task 


When should training of the foreigner 
begin?—Conditions that surround the 
newcomer bad — Higher standard of 
admission needed—Foreign element 
employed in the mines hard to 
control. 


EW of us realize fully the sad con- 

dition we are facing, today, because 
of the great mass of immigration freely 
admitted to our shores years ago. From 
all lands they came, good, bad and indif- 
ferent. They crowded into our towns, 
and, according to their varied degrees 
of intelligence, learned more or less of 
what it meant to be Americans. 

The question that quickly confronted 
the thinking portion of our people was, 
“How can we teach and train these 
newcomers regarding the principles on 
which our country is founded and when 
should this work begin?” We now 
realize that to wait a couple of years 
before starting this training is bad. If 
we are to accomplish anything the work 
must start at the moment the new- 
comer reaches our shores. 

We have learned by* experience that 
the conditions which surround the 
foreigner on coming to this country are 
such that if no systematic effort is 
made to educate him in American ways 
and methods he quickly gains wrong 
ideas, through his own observation and 
interpretation of his new surroundings. 

Much is now being accomplished by 
the Government, in its treatment of this 
class of immigrants on their first 
arrival in the country. In addition to 
this, there have been formed American- 
ization classes in many of our mining 
towns and camps where these foreigners 
are congregated. Only those who have 
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had this work in hand know of its diffi- 
culties. 

While a few of the more intelligent 
of the foreign element have caught the 
American spirit and become an honor 
to themselves, their town and our coun- 
try, a large class are held bound by 
their prejudices and habits and give 
little hope of ever making good Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Years ago, before the immigration 
laws were amended, many paupers came 
to this country, who are yet and always 
will be paupers, living on the sympathy 
and generosity of others. Such are the 
large majority of the people living in 
hospitals and poorhouses everywhere. 


. HIGHER STANDARD OF IMMIGRATION 
LAWs NEEDED 


What we need is a higher standard 
of immigration laws—a standard that 
will eliminate the undesirable ‘and use- 
less class from entering the country. 
The strict enforcement of such laws 
would show a vast improvement in one 
or two decades, in our cities and towns. 

Perhaps no industry suffers more 
from the inrush of the foreign element 
than that of coal mining. Conditions 
have been such as to attract to the 
mines large numbers of these men who 
can neither speak, read or write the 
English language. As can well be 
imagined, they form a class that is 
difficult to control. 

It is no unusual thing for a crowd of 
these fellows to attend a meeting, get 
together and vote to carry their point 
whether right or wrong, with little re- 
gard to rules and agreements previously 
made. There should be a law compell- 
ing all foreigners, on coming to this 
country, to learn to speak, read and 
write the English language, which 
should be the universal means of com- 
munication in the country. .” 

If it can be said that “The Irish built 
our railroads,” it is equally true that 
our coal, today, is dug by foreigners 
from every nation on the face of the 
globe. S. D. HAINLEY. 

Osceola Mills, Pa. 





Dust-Proof ys. Ventilated Motors 


Need of dust-proof motors on mine 
locomotives — Artificially ventilated 
motors collect dust—Other means 
adopted to reduce heating, in severe 
service. 


Weakeey permit me to register my 
disagreement with W. A. Clark, 
after reading his article entitled, 
“Either An Oversize or a Ventilated 
Motor Needed for Steady Locomotive 
Operation,” Coal Age, Jan. 26,’p. 159. 

In his first paragraph, Mr. Clark 
states, “Until recently all motors in- 
tended for use on mine locomotives were 
totally inclosed and the case made as 
nearly dust-proof as possible, the idea 
being to protect the commutator, 
brushes and windings from coal dust. 
It was thought that such dust had a 
tendency to cause short-circuits and 
grounds that would shorten the life of 
the commutator.” 
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Many of the latest locomotives that I 
have seen, are equipped with motors of 
the same type as that described by Mr. 
Clark, being encased and made as nearly 
dust-proof as possible whenever the 
locomotive is desired for use in a coal 
mine. 

The last statement, in the quotation 
just given, is surprising, intimating as 
it does that coal dust on the commuta- 
tor has no tendency to cause short- 
circuits and grounds that would shorten 
the life of the commutator. My experi- 
ence is quite the reverse of this. 


TESTING EFFECT OF DUST ON MOTOR 


From tests made in actual mining 
practice, having no reference to labora- 
tory experiments on laboratory equip- 
ment, I have found that the fine coal 
dust that accumulates on the motor 
when in use in the mine is a serious 
detriment to the efficiency of the motor. 

Add a little oil or grease, from a bear- 
ing, to this dust and you have fireworks 
indeed. The mass is a good conductor 
of electricity and a short-circuit or 
ground results, depending on whether it 
bridges to the core or between commu- 
tator bars. 

The dust roughens the surface of the 
commutator and causes sparking, to- 
gether with a rapid deterioriation, 
making regrinding or replacement 
necessary, which means a considerable 
cost in upkeep of the equipment. More- 
over, dirt or dust is detrimental to the 
insulating material in the slots of the 
armature and will shorten its life. The 
experience of operators using these 
machines will confirm my statement, I 
dare say, without exception. 


VENTILATING A Motor PERMITS 
Dust To ACCUMULATE 


No extended argument is required to 
prove that dust and dirt do accumulate 
in an artificially ventilated motor in 
service in a coal mine. The dust-charged 
air enters the motor, through relatively 
small ventilating ducts, at a fairly 
high-pressure, whether the ventilation 
is forced or produced by a fan on the 
motor shaft. Once within the shell, the 
air expands and its velocity falls, with 
the result that the dust is no longer 
carried in suspension in the air, but is 
deposited on the commutator and other 
parts of the machine. 

The same action is illustrated in any 
large dust-collecting system where the 
dust-charged air enters large tanks and 
expands and the dust is deposited, 
owing to the loss of velocity in the air. 
The same principle is observed, also, 
in the deposit of fine silt, in the delta 
of the Mississippi River, when the 
waters from that stream are lost in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

In the case of a motor, there are 
numerous dead-air pockets in which the 
dust will accumulate. A good turbo- 
generator design requires that the air 
to ventilate the generator must be 
washed before passing into the machine. 
This air is lily-white compared to that 
in a coal mine. 

These references should prove con- 
clusively that artificially ventilated mo- 
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tors are, at the best, a dangerous ex- 
pedient. An additional disadvantage in 
the forced-air scheme is the further 
complication of a  not-too- simple 
machine. The accessibility of the in- 
terior parts of the locomotive is 
lessened, as will appear in the illustra- 
tion in the article mentioned. 


STANDARD OF LOCOMOTIVE HORSEPOWER 


Regarding an oversize motor, for use 
on a locomotive in particularly severe 
service, let me say there is a definite 
standard of motor horsepower per ton, 
in modern haulage-locomotive practice, 
and the oversize motor is not commonly 
employed. The simplest way of secur- 
ing added capacity is to build into the: 
motor more conductive material, so that 
the heating is not excessive. 

Another expedient is to provide suf- 
ficient radiating surface to dissipate the 
heat generated by the resistance, hys- 
teresis, eddy-current, etc., losses. With 
such a motor, none other than natural 
ventilation will be needed and there will 
be no accumulation of dust in the motor 
if the latter is inclosed and made dust- 
proof. Mining men fully appreciate 
that commutator trouble, in a mine lo- 
comotive, means loss of production in 
the mine. CHARLES M. SCHLOss. 

Denver, Col. 


Independent Telephone Circuits 
Safe Mine Practice 


Danger when all telephones on a mine 
circuit are connected — Present cus- 
tom of jack-box switches not safe— 
Cut-out switches the only swre safe- 
guard. 


EW of the articles in Coal Age pos- 

sess greater value, in respect to 
safety at mines, than that of Dever C. 
Ashmead, Coal Age, Feb. 9, p. 242, in 
which he has drawn attention to the 
danger of serious accidents occurring 
through the misunderstanding of tele- 
phone messages where there is but one 
continuous circuit employed, connecting 
all the stations at the mine. 

The article describes a special design 
of cut-out switch and gives a diagram 
of independent circuits that can hardly 
fail to afford a maximum degree of 
safety, in the transmission of telephone 
messages between the officers and 
varicus stations in and about the mine. 

I have been much interested in study- 
ing the plan there explained and am im- 
pressed, 'as never before, with the 
danger that is imminent in the custom- 
ary arrangement of telephone service at 
mines. The incidents cited by Mr. Ash- 
mead show how easy it is for a message 
to be misunderstood and result in a pos- 
sibly fatal accident. 

That such a possibility should be 
avoided will not be denied by any prac- 
tical mining man. The article to which 
I have referred should be read and 
studied by all mine officials with a view 
to avoiding such mistakes. 

It is true that the customary jack- 
box switches could be employed in 
making the necessary connections re- 
quired by the diagram shown in the 
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article. However, in that arrangement 
the plugs are generally left in by the 
last one using the ‘phone and _ the 
danger is not avoided. 

To my mind, the only safe means of 
aveiding the miscarrying of a message 
and the terrible results that may follow 
is to employ such a specially designed 
cut-out switch as he has mentioned, 
which will insure independent circuits 
and afford no opportunity for mistake. 


ENGINEER SHOULD NOT BE REQUIRED 
TO TAKE AND DELIVER MESSAGES 


Too often, the mine system is ar- 
ranged so as to require the hoisting en- 
gineer to act as an exchange operator, 
which is undeniably bad practice, as it 
takes his mind from his work and in- 
vites accidents in hoisting in the shaft or 
slope. An engineer should never be 
compelled to take messages and deliver 
them. His attention must be wholly 
concentrated on his work. 

While independent shaft circuits are 
safe, it is clear that the plan described 
by Mr. Ashmead affords a cheaper ar- 
rangement, quicker service and, at the 
same time, maintains independent shaft 
lines. The arrangement is particularly 
convenient for firebosses and men em- 
ployed on night shifts, who could im- 
mediately call the hoisting engineer to 
secure any needed assistance, in case of 
accident. It is also shown that the ar- 
rangement requires fewer telephones to 
give the same service. 

SAFETY INSPECTOR. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Effect of Exhaust System When 
Removing Gas by Boreholes 


Mine pressure below atmospheric pres- 
sure when fan is exhausting—May 
reverse flow of gas in borehole— 
More air then required to make mine 
safe. 


EFERRING to the question of re- 
moving gas, by means of boreholes 
drilled from the surface, when accumu- 
lated on falls, asked in an inquiry, Coal 
Age, Feb. 16, p. 292, and later discussed 
by Frank Haas, in the issue Mar. 16, p. 
453, I agree fully with the reply made 
by the editor to this inquiry. 

As he has explained, the effect of the 
borehole to remove gas accumulated on 
a fall will depend much on whether the 
mine is ventilated by a blowing or an 
exhaust fan. In the former case, the 
mine pressure being greater than that 
of the atmosphere, there is no doubt but 
that the gas will be forced out through 
the borehole, which will then be the 
most effective means of getting rid of 
the gas in the mine. 

On the other hand, as stated in this 
reply, when the fan is exhausting the 
mine pressure is below that of the at- 
mosphere and the tendency will then be 
to suck air down the borehole and drive 
the gas back into the mine. In that 
case, if the air current is not sufficient 
to dilute the gas and carry it away, an 
explosion may result by its being 
ignited on the lamps of the miners. 

My conclusion is that, while boreholes 
are effective means of removing gas ac- 
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cumulated on falls, in the blowing sys- 
tem of ventilation, in the use of the ex- 
haust system, there will be required a 
larger circulation of air, in order to 
dilute the gas and make the mine safe. 

In commenting on this subject, Mr. 
Haas estimates that a borehole 300 ft. 
deep will afford a water gage a trifle 
less than 2 in., owing to the difference 
in the specific gravity of the gas and 
air. Based on this calculation, he 
claims that the gas will pass up the 
boreholes regardless of whether the fan 
is blowing or exhausting. 

Theory is a good thing, which every 
mine foreman should understand, but 
practical experience is necessary also. 

Twinton, Tenn. LEE JONES. 

[In this connection, it may be said, 
it is true that a 300-ft. borehole, filled 
with pure methane undiluted with air, 
would afford a water gage a trifle less 
than 2 in., which as the correspondent 
states was the estimate of Mr. Haas. 

But, applying this calculation in 
practice, let us assume that the exhaust 
fan ventilating a mine has been shut 
down for a period, and the gas given 
off on the falls has completely filled the 
borehole through which it is escaping 
under a pressure equivalent to a 2-in. 
water gage. 
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We will further assume that the fan 
being again started gives a pressure, in 
the fan drift, equivalent to a water- 
gage of 14 in. due to the mine resist- 
ance. Then, taking the depression, in 
the workings at the foot of the borehole, 
as, say the half of this amount, or a 
water gage of # in., leaves an effective 


water gage in favor of the borehole of 


1% in., instead of the previous 2 in. 

But, now, what happens? Under 
this effective gage, the flow through a 
6-in. borehole 300 ft. long may be esti- 
mated at 72 cu.ft. per min., taking the 
Atkinson coefficient of friction. If there 
is this volume of gas being given off, it 
will fill the borehole and maintain the 
gage constant. If less gas is generated, 
however, some air will be drawn into 
the hole, diluting the gas and still fur- 
ther reducing the effective gage. 

Under the assumed conditions, the 
effective water gage due to the borehole, 
will be reduced to the depression in the 
mine due to the fan, when the mixture 
passing up the borehole is, practically, 
a 10 per cent mixture, or slightly above 
the maximum explosive point of the 
gas. Beyond this point, the depression 
due to the fan will be greater than that 
due to the borehole, and the flow will 
then be reversed. | 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Graphic Solution of Algebraic Formula 


Well Known Algebraic Formula Demonstrated Graphically 
—Cube Divided Into Two Smaller Cubes and Six Prisms, 


Corresponding to the Four Terms of the 


ERMIT me to ask for the solution, 

graphically, of the algebraic formula 
expressing the cube of the sum of two 
quantities, which is as follows: 

(a + b)* = a* + 3a7b + 3ab? + OD 

I have always been interested in 
graphic solutions, but was_ recently 
puzzled to represent this formula, by 
that means. Will Coal Age kindly 
assist me by showing the solution. 

Fernie, B. C., Canada. STUDENT. 





Analyzing this formula, it is clear 
that the first member of the equa- 
tion represents a cube whose edges are 
each the sum of two quantities a and b, 
while the second member, consists of 
four terms representing, respectively, 
two smaller cubes having edges a and 
b; three prisms, each having a base a’ 
and a height b; and three other prisms, 
each having a base 0’ and a height a. 

The problem, therefore, is to divide 
the large cube into two smaller cubes 
and six prisms. Three of these prisms 
must each have a base corresponding 
to a side of the larger of the two small 
cubes; while the three other prisms 
must each have a base corresponding to 
a side of the smaller cube. Likewise, 
the height of the first three prisms 
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must correspond to an edge of the 
smaller cube, while the height of the 
other three prisms must be equal to an 
edge of the larger cube. 

Referring to the accompanying fig- 
ure and designating the several cubes 














(a+b) 


and prisms by the figures indicating 
the diagonally opposite corners of each, 
the large cube 2, 3, represents the first 
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member of the equation, each of its 
edges being a + b. 

As shown in the figure, this large 
cube is divided into two smaller cubes, 
1,2 and 1,3. Notice that each of these 
cubes has three inner faces that form 
the bases of the six prisms, respectively. 
Also, all the several cubes and prisms 
into which the large cube is divided 
have a common point, marked 1. 
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Now, referring to the formula, the 
first term of the second member is rep- 
resented by the cube 1,2, while the last 
term is likewise represented by the cube 
1,3. Again, the second term of that 
member is represented by the three 
prisms 1,4; 1,5; 1.6. Likewise, the 
third term of the second member of the 
equation is represented by the three 
prisms 1,7; 1,8 and 1,9. 


Examination Questions 





Answered 





Miscellaneous Examination Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION—How many different kinds 
of explosives does the law allow to be 
used in one drillhole? 

ANSWER—But one kind of explosive 
must be used in a single drillhole. 
When two kinds of explosives or two 
different grades of powder are used in 
the same hole, there is liability that 
one will explode before the other and 
cause a windy or blownout shot, the 
slower powder expending much of its 
force in the air. 

QUESTION—Which is the safest ex- 
plosive to be used in coal mines, black 
powder, dynamite or permissible 
powder? Why? 

ANSWER, — The permissible powder 
that is found to be best adapted to the 
particular coal to be blasted, is the 
safest explosive to use in blasting coal. 
The reason is that permissible powders 
are designed to give less flame when the 
shot is fired. Also, a less weight of 
charge of permissible powder will do 
the same work that a larger charge of 
black powder will perform. Dynamite 
can only be used to advantage in blast- 
ing rock or coal that is very hard. 
Black powder produces a large amount 
of flame, which is projected into the 
air when the shot is fired. 


QUESTION—If you were employed as 
a fireboss to examine a mine for the 
nightshift, before the dayshift had left 
the mine and their working places, how 
would you examine the places to comply 
with the Bituminous Mine Law of 
Pennsylvania? 

ANSWER—A fireboss cannot properly 
examine a mine before the men have 
left their working places and departed 
from the mine. The Bituminous Mine 
Law of Pennsylvania requires that the 
examination shall begin within three 
hours prior to the appointed time for 
the men to enter the mine. The law 
does not provide, in a separate manner, 
for the examination for the nightshift; 
but it is assumed that this will take 
place under the same conditions that 
pertain to the morning examination for 
the dayshift. In that case, the hours 
would have to be so arranged that the 
‘ fireboss could make his examination be- 


tween shifts, beginning his work after 
the last of the dayshift have left the 
mine and within three hours of the time 
for the nightshift to enter. Sufficient 
time would have to be given for the 
gases and smoke produced in blasting to 
be swept away, before the fireboss 
starts his examination. ; 


QUESTION—How many 13-in. pipes 
are required to replace a single 15-in. 
pipe, the length and head being the 
same in every case? 


ANSWER—In the flow of water 
through pipes, the quantity of the flow 
varies as the square root of the fifth 
power of the diameter of the pipe, as- 
suming a constant head. Then, let ” be 
the number of smaller pipes required 
to give the same flow of water under 
the same head, as the 15-in. pipe, the 
lengths of all the pipes being the same, 
and we have 


nv (1.5)° = Vv 15°; 


xe | (TaN 
ore \(2) a 
That is to say, it will require 316 two- 


and-one-half-inch pipes to discharge the 
same quantity of water, under the same 





V 10° = V 100,000 = 316 


head, as a single 15-in. pipe discharges, — 


all the pipes being of equal length. 


QUESTION—If it requires six hours to 
fill a tank, using a 1%-in. pipe line, 
how long will it take a 15-in. pipe to fill 
the same tank, for the same head and 
length of pipe? 


ANSWER—Since the 15-in. pipe will 
discharge 316 times the quantity of 
water delivered by the smaller pipe, 
under the same head and for the same 
length of pipe, in order to fill the tank 
with the larger pipe it will require 
1/316 part of the same time. The time 
required for the 15-in. pipe to fill this 
tank is, therefore, (6 x 60) + 316 = 
1.139 min.; or 1 min. 8.3 sec. | 

QUESTION—How many tons of rock 
will a hemlock prop support if the size 
of the prop is 3 ft. long and 12 x 12 in., 
in, section? 

ANSWER—Post timber is assumed to 
present equal resistance to crushing 
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and bending when the diameter of a 
round post is rz of its length, or the 
side of a square post ;; of its length. 
In other words, a_ greater relative 
length than this will cause a post to 
bend before it will crush and, vice 
versa, a lesser relative length will de- 
velop crushing before bending takes 
place. ‘ 

In this case, the length is but three 
times the side of the square section and 
the strength of the post is therefore de- 
termined by its resistance to crushing. 
This, for hemlock ‘timber of good 
quality, may be assumed as 5,300 lb. per 
sq.in. The ultimate crushing load of this 
post is then, (12 x 12 x 5,800) + 
2,000 = 381.6 tons. 

QUESTION—How many props (hem- 
lock) 3 ft. long, 12 « 12 in., in section, 
will it take to support a section of roof 
300 ft. long by 50 ft. wide and, say 50 
ft. in height, to insure against a gen- 
eral caving in of the roof? 

ANSWER—Owing to the overarching 
tendency of the roof, in a place 50 ft. 
wide, the material to be supported and 
resting on the post timbers will have 
a cross-section in the shape of a trape- 
zoid. The vertical height of this trape- 
zoid is 50 ft., its base 50 ft., and the 
width of the top, say 30 ft., giving a 
sectional area of 50 « 4(30 + 50) = 
2,000 sq.ft. The cubic contents of 
a prism having this base and being 
300 ft. in length is 300 x 2,000 = 
600,000 cu.ft. 

Now, taking the average weight of 
roof material in the coal formations, 
say 160 lb. per cu.ft.. the total weight 
of this overburden resting on the tim- 
bers is (160 x 600,000) ~ 2,000 = 48,- 
000 tons. Then, the crushing weight of 
a single prop of the given dimensions 
being 380 tons, we can assume a safe. 
load of, say 160 tons as supported by 
each post. On this basis, the number of 
posts required will be 48,000 + 160 = 
300 props. This will require six rows 
of 50 posts in each row, set 6 ft. apart, 
center to center, the distance between 
the several rows being 50 + (6+ 1) = 
Tt ft. 

QUESTION—If a post 3 ft. long, 12 x 
12 in., in section, is standing upright 
supporting roof, at its full carrying 
capacity, (a) What size of rope hitched 
near the bottom of the post would be 
required to pull out the timber? (b) 
What would be the pressure and horse- 
power applied to the rope to pull out 
such a post? 

ANSWER—(a) No practical answer 
can be given to this question, for the 
reason that this post, carrying a weight 
of over 300 tons, its full carrying 
capacity being estimated at 380 tons, 
would doubtless be sunk into the bottom, 
and would offer indefinite resistance to 
the pull of the rope. Even assuming a 
hard rock bottom, it is impossible to 
estimate the sliding friction of the post 
on the floor of the seam and impossible, 
therefore, to compute the size of rope 
required to pull the post. 

{b) The same answer applies to this 
question also. 











The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 











memorable depression of 1921 is indicated by figures received 

since March 20 by the Department of Commerce. Progress in 
business rehabilitation, according to the department’s latest survey, 
needs to be cautious that it may be built upon a firm foundation. Some 
backsets may be expected, for all of the lesions caused by post-war 
overexpansion have not healed. 

Although in most lines prices have been relatively stable for the 
past six months, distributors still remember the disaster caused by 
overstocked shelves in 1920. Forward orders, therefore, are given 
sparingly and in reduced volume; however, manufacturers are feeling 
the effect of repeat orders, and the steadily increasing output of mills 
and factories shows that fundamentally the country is getting back to 
normal. . 

Although the recent marked increase in the price of farm products 
has had a big effect upon the morale of the agricultural districts, not 
much of this has so far been translated into increased business. Most 
of last year’s crops had left the farmers’ hands before the rise came; 
the increase is therefore chiefly a promise of better things to come. 
The farmer is inclined to wait and see both as to whether the price 
holds and how the crop promises before making further commitments. 

The activity of woolen and worsted machinery at the first of March 
showed a significant improvement over the condition reported at the 
beginning of the preceding month. The per cent of active machinery 
hours to the total hours reported increased for every class of machines 
except worsted spindles. A year ago the per cent of active hours ranged 
from 30 to 49; last month machine activity ranged from 66 to 97 
per cent. : 

The activity of cotton spindles decreased somewhat, due to the New 
England strikes. Exports of cotton cloth amounted to 32,707,000 sq.yd., 
an increase of nearly 1,700,000 yd. over January. Production of knit 
underwear increased for the month, although shipments and orders 
fell off. Production in this industry was 84 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 28 per cent in the same month last year. 

Exports of iron and steel totaled only 132,000 tons in February, 
or 25,000 tons less than in January. Part of this drop was due to 
the shorter month but even this lower figure was larger than for any 
month between June and December of last year. Sales of structural 
steel increased over January. Copper exports also decreased slightly, 
while the imports of tin and zinc increased. 

Petroleum production dropped 2,000,000 barrels below the record out- 
put in January but, at that, production was greater than for any 
month in 1920, and was exceeded by only two months in 1921. 

Production and shipments of newsprint paper were less in February 
while stocks increased. Prices also were lower than a month ago and 
about 40 per cent less than at this time last year. 

Final figures on building activity during February have confirmed 
the preliminary statements. A marked increase occurred in the con- 
tracts awarded for business buildings, which were nearly double the 
amount reported in February last year. The total floor space reported 
for all classes of buildings in February was 30,061,000 sq.ft., a decrease 
of less than 1 per cent from the total recorded for the longer month of 
January. 


[ne business is still making progress in its recovery from the 
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Iron Output High in March 


Output of pig iron in the United 
States during March, according to 
the returns of The Iron Age, reached 
2,034,794 tons, an increase of 404,803 
tons over February and of 439,272 
over March of 1921. This is the 
first month since January, 1921, in 
which production passed the 2,000,- 
000-ton mark. The daily average 
output for the month was 65,639 
tons, which was 7,425 tons a day 
more than in February and 14,171 
tons beyond the output of March, 
1921. This average daily output 
was the largest of any month since 
February of last year. 





Roads to Buy Equipment 


The New York Central is nego- 
tiating for the purchase of about 
19,000 freight cars. The inquiry is 
one of the largest that has appeared 
in the equipment market since the 
war. Many cther railroads are ask- 
ing for bids for the construction of 
new rolling stock. The number of 
orders for freight cars for domestic 
use this year has already exceeded 
the total for the whole of 1921. 

The Philadelphia & Reading man- 
agement has provided for improve- 
ments and betterments during the 
current year which will necessitate 
the expenditure of about $15,000,000. 
New equipment comprises the larg- 
est single item and will cost about 
$7,000,000. An order for twenty-five 
consolidation freight locomotives has 
been awarded to the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works for delivery this year 
and orders have also been placed for 
2,000 steel coal cars and 105 pas- 
senger coaches. 

Other inquiries now in the market 


include one from the Chesapeake &. 


Ohio for 7,000 freight cars and an- 
other from the Louisville & Nash- 
ville for 2,000. 





Automobile Output Up in February 

Production of automobiles in the 
United States during February, ac- 
cording to Automotive Industries, 
amounted to 129,500 cars, compared 
with 90,486 in January, 78,995 in 
December and 116,349 in November. 





Lumber Orders Exceed Mill Output 


“The noise of hammer and saw 
is increasing throughout the coun- 
try, attended by a slow but sure 
gain in bookings of orders for lum- 
ber,” says the American Lumberman 
“Sales, not only by manufacturers to 
retailers but by retailers to ultimate 
consumers, are expanding, although 
the market is not spectacular. Gen- 
erally speaking, the market remains 
firm, and there is every indication 
that the volume of trade will con- 
tinue to expand. Orders so far 
booked this year have slightly ex- 
ceeded production, and shipments 
have almost equalled production.” 





April 138, 1922 


Advocates Conciliators in Basic Industries 


To Avert Industrial Disputes 


EFORE the Senate Appropriations Committee, Secre- 

tary of Labor Davis advocated that sufficient funds be 
provided to enable the detail of special conciliators to basic 
industries, including mining, in the effort to prevent indus- 
trial disputes. The original plan was for thirty specialists 
in a like number of the basic industries of the country, ap- 
pointed from among laboring or business men possessing 
ability and knowledge of the work of the industry to which 
they would be assigned. In the interest of economy Mr. 
Davis modified the recommendation to cover four to seven 
conciliators in order to try out the scheme. 

Secretary Davis cited the coal strike as illustrating the 
need for such a service to industry. “With a coal strike com- 
ing on,” he said, “if we had a trained conciliator thoroughly 
familiar with the coal industry he would be the chairman 
of that particular coal commission, ready to hold sessions 
in any city, and the same process would follow in other lines 
of industry.” While saying that the present conciliators 
are jacks of all trades and master of none, Mr. Davis would 
not dispense with their services, as they were needed in 
settling disputes, although he admitted they were not con- 
ducive to lasting peace in industry. He said the conciliators 
must be strictly neutral or would not be retained. 

Director Kerwin, of the conciliation service, said the con- 
ciliators assigned to the basic industries would be high class 
men technically skilled in the basic industry to which 
assigned and would obtain information from the standpoint 
of the manager of the industry as well as the employees. 
This information would be made available to government, 
state or municipal agencies, employers and employees to 
prevent industrial disputes. He said the plan was to assign 
one conciliator to the mining industry. The conciliators 
selected would be those who understand the employees’ 
viewpoint He thought the Secretary’s plan was necessary 
to settle industrial disputes, as at the present time the dis- 
putes were more difficult to adjust as both sides to the con- 
test foot every stage of the proceedings for their views. 


Davis Cites Government Efforts to Induce 
Soft-Coal Miners and Owners to Confer 


N a statement issued on March 31 Secretary of Labor 

Davis reviewed the efforts of the government to induce 
the bituminous coal operators to confer with the miners. 
In it he stated the government would take no further action 
except to suppress violence and to prevent advance in coal 
prices. His statement follows: 


All of the government’s efforts in the proffer of mediation, con- 
ciliation and compromise have failed to save the country from 
the national strike test of economic strength between employer 
and employee in the coal industry. 

In this dispute in the coal industry, President Harding and 
other government agencies, chiefly the Department of Labor, have 
for weeks counseled this conference provided for in the last joint 
agreement between the operators and the miners. In this effort 
the President and myself have had neither legal right nor personal 
desire to dictate any program. Our one desire has been to induce, 
by persuasion and urgence, the operators and miners to dis- 
charge the obligations they assumed themselves, to confer again 
for the shaping of a new agreement. 

These efforts began in February after the refusal of some of 
the Central Competitive states operators to meet in accordance 
with the resolution adopted in March, 1920, providing for a pre- 
liminary conference to meet prior to April 1 to arrange a time 
and place for a meeting to negotiate a new agreement. | 

I have always believed—and every citizen is with me in the 
belief—that employers and employees who have signed a wage 
agreement or contract should observe it in spirit and to the letter. 
If the two parties to a trade dispute get together it is always pos- 
sible to work out a satisfactory settlement and maintain peace. | 

In fairness it must be said that the miners’ officials were willing 
and ready to go into the conference agreed upon, but some of the 
operators declined to meet, alleging that competitive factors and 
federal grand jury indictments prevented any such favorable out- 
come as to the continuation of the existing agreements, and 
hence the “preliminary meeting,’ would prove unsuccessful. 
Others said that they were willing to confer, but that unless all 
Central Competitive states operators would attend, such a meet- 
ing would be barren of results and futile. 

Also several outlying districts with a combined tonnage output 
much larger than that of the Central Competitive states protest 
the right of Central Competitive states to fix the basic wage for 
the bituminous coal industry, not only because of their minority 
production but because competition of non-union coal affects the 
said outlying districts more than the said Central Competitive 
states. 

The Competitive states arrangement is not~ of governmental 
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making nor is it a new experiment. It has been in operation 
Since 1898, and the records disclose the fact that in past years the 
operators as well as the miners’ Officials have looked upon it as 
a fixed and basic agency in the bituminous coal industry. 

There may be room for argument on some of these contentions, 
but they do not efface the main fact, that operators and miners 
were bound to a conference, that this conference might have led 
to a new agreement, and the country might not have been con- 
fronted with a stoppage of coal production, a suspension avoided, 


ample supplies of coal, and a gradual reduction in prices would 
have resulted. 


I cannot let the opportunity pass without expressing keen dis- 
appointment at the failure of certain operators to fulfill the terms 
of their obligation to meet in conference with a view to peace in 
the coal industry for two years more. They have turned, their 
backs on a chance to lay bare not only to the miners but to the 
public their reasons, at least, for declining a new wage arrange- 
ment. The public is entitled to these reasons, and the press would 
have fairly supplied them. Even though the operators were con- 
vinced that it could come to nothing, their entrance into confer- 
ence would have removed any stigma of a breach of faith. 

There may be faults on both sides of this bituminous dispute, 
but the side that openly repudiates its written and signed obliga- 
tions has crippled its case before the bar of public opinion. 

The anthracite industry presents a pleasing contrast, for its 
operators and miners are now meeting directly. There may be a 
suspension, but there is a negotiation and a genuine desire to 
agree. This clearly illustrates what the government has sought all 
along in the bituminous field. There is not now, and there never 
has been, any disposition in Washington to force conditions upon 
employers or employees. .. . 

As the strike in the bituminous industry is inevitable, the in- 
dustry is squarely on trial before the public. At this stage it is 
simply an economic dispute in which the chief sufferers will be the 
operators and miners themselves. During the strike the admin- 
istration will watch developments and be ready to safeguard the 
public welfare whenever it is menaced. . . - 

There will be no excuse for advance in coal prices. If the price 
is boosted in any locality, the fact should be reported to Wash- 
ington at once for action by the Attorney General. The public 
should not be penalized to pay any enhanced price for coal when 
there is no justification for any increase. 


Strike to Compel Miner to Limit Output 


STRIKE was declared on March 2 at Old Forge Col- 

liery, Old Forge, Pa., involving 1,400 men who to March 
31 lost approximately $175,000 in wages. The circumstances 
leading up to this strike were as follows: Alex Pohutsky, 
a miner, was accused by the grievance committee of the 
United Mine Workers at this operation with having loaded 
more than two cars of coal on Feb. 8. The grievance com- 
mittee investigated the matter and fined Pohutsky $25. He 
refused to pay the fine. 

The grievance committee called on the management on 
March 3, the men having ‘gone back to work that day, and 
demanded that Pohutsky pay the fine or be discharged. The 
management refused to discharge Pohutsky and stated that 
it had nothing to do with the enforcement of fines which 
the union levies on those who do more work than the union 
has seen fit to prescribe. The men again went out on March 
4 and the strike has continued without interruption, although 
this is a case which under the contract should have been 
referred to the Conciliation Board. 

Pohutsky asked to be allowed to work, and in a period 
of 13 days he and a laborer loaded 48 cars of coal, upon 
which the total earnings were $428.53, less $11.57 for sup- 
plies, making the net earnings of the miner and laborer 
$416.96. Based on the two-car limit arbitrarily fixed by 
the union, this miner and laborer during the same period 
would have loaded only 26 cars of coal and their total net 
earnings would have been $191.44. The incident shows how 
the union limits production and indicates what earnings the 
miners could easily make if they were so disposed. 


New York Retailers Warn of Damage Suits 
If Railroads Confiscate Coal 


CTING on the suggestion of the transportation com- 

mittee of the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, the Coal Merchants’ Association, Inc., of New 
York City, has served notice on nearly fifty coal-carrying 
railroads, in behalf of the retail coal dealers in New York 
City, that in case of confiscation of coal, the dealers will 
file claims for special as well as general damages. 

Dealers are notified that the Transportation Committee 
also recommends that they request shippers to place the 
following notice to carriers on the bill of lading where 
coal is purchased at the mines: “This coal is shipped for 
purposes of resale, and to conduct a coal business at 
destination, and to fill past, present and future contracts 
with purchasers.” 
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Zeigler Miners Averaged $259.42 Each for 
“Buster” Month of March 


IVEN a steady-working mine, the men who dig coal in 

Illinois certainly have had a chance to make a good 
living under the old scale of wages. Figures on the March 
production and earnings of every man in Zeigler No. 1 
mine of the Bell & Zoller Coal Co., just made public, show 
that the average production for the entire 27-day month 
was 277 tons per loader and the average pay check for 
that month $259.42. The averages for all machinemen for 
the month were 3,880 tons and $259.42, or exactly the same 
average pay as loaders got. The swiftest loader put 491 
tons on his pit cars and collected $406.04. The swiftest 
pair of machinemen got credit for 4,630 tons and collected 
$401.30 each. 

This mine was pushed along at full blast during most of 
the 27 uninterrupted working days of the month, for it 
was racing Orient No. 1 mine, its neighbor, for the world’s 
championship in production. It raised 164,085 tons, which 
was about 2,000 tons more than Orient. 
average at the Zeigler mine was 804 men. Thirty-five 
breast machines were used straight run and eight gang run. 
Haulage was done with 21 gathering, 6 main-line and 2 
bottom-pusher locomotives. The mine was in charge of 
Superintendents Joseph Yerley and E. L. Berger and Mine 
Manager Edward Pruden. 

The following table shows how many of the mine’s 800-odd 
employees earned more than $300 during the month of 
March: 


Tons 


Produced Earnings 

Average perdoader 0 saves Get evn ts LAR Se ee IAG) $259.42 
WMeéloscotAngsellos.th04. ). cna ees Cee Lee 491 406. 04 
no. ELoloanich:tcc..> 2% Be ake hee ee 5 eae 425 351.49 
COPY i aertur may eeu Ney, ie See ee eS 394 325.83 
Mike Yankoff....... } At Ge ee 391 3235535 
Chas. Messina. hie eee dees tua ee ee ; 402 332.54 
Chas. Semesky . . cae cal ates Ri eT AOE SE ee 390 S22 aso 
Mathew Gagne ia. 21): otis se ete eee 388 320.47 
Joe Cape. “i sorte Aes, » dee ete 6 ee 376 304.64 
ae Tadonovich.... Sea eh Eee RTE se Age 390 SPY) yo \24 


. Cockie. f ee ee ee Bhs ae hae 403 333.27 


i erage machineman, each 


Adam Sesoch.... PA AR Spee ee ih Fi. ~ ! 401.30 
Frank Vuk. ..... Ss 2 Rebate oe Ah eee Gee aap | 401.30 
Geo. Hall... . eM Se. et ee ee | 4.484 320.60 
_ Mike Kalovinch........ ‘. ce ho UNE, Sy bee ‘ | 320.60 
Chas. Koski... .. ee ee ae setae 4.9517 308.794 
John Sambakoski................. Pema Wear” ae ; | 303.94 
Rocco .Orlevic......... ; A370) elena 
Tony Ratkovich >. 27). eee eke SR eed | 312.45 
Mike Nickovich...... ] os ee vi 4.263 304.79 
Melos Dovich....... Rae Makabas 5-5 : 304.79 
Mike Popovich. .:.... > EAS Lea his Ree Be 4.464 319.16 
Jos. Varrus...... mn ‘ 319.16 








An English View of the Strike 


(From an editorial in the Colliery Guardian of March 31) 
HE strike has a certain interest to us apart from its 
commercial significance; ostensibly it is an attempt on 

the part of the miners to resist a cut in wages on the 
expiry of the old agreement, which takes place today. 
Really the struggle represents very much more than this, 
and we are not here referring to the demands for shorter 
hours, etc., with which the main demand has been rein- 
forced. The crux of the whole position is the refusal of 
the operators in the various states to meet as components 
of a national conference. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the American strike is analogous in some respects to the 
British stoppage of last year, in which the fundamental 
issue was the effort of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain, by hook or by crook, to establish a uniform wage 
rate and a national board for the whole of the British coal 
fields; the whole basis of their opposition to Part II. of the 
Mining Industry Act was directed against the establishment, 
under that act, of area and disthict boards, which would 
have revived the obsolescent conciliation boards in operation 
prior to the introduction of control. 

Throughout the negotiations of the past two months 
the various employers’ organizations in the Central Com- 
petitive area of the United States, embracing Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio and part of Pennsylvania, from which the 
great bulk of the soft coal output is derived, have _inti- 
mated their willingness to meet their own workmen with 
a view to adjusting wages, but they have steadfastly re- 
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fused, in the face of considerable pressure from the White 
House, to take part in a general conference. The contention 
that such a conference is predicated by the terms of the last 
government award has not moved them from this determi- 
nation, and here again we see the growing impatience of 
government coercion, which is a feature of the present 
attitude of all trading communities that were forced to toe 
the line during the period of hostilities. 


Tipples Spring Up as Illinois Strike Crop 


ONSIDERABLE building and revamping of mine top 
works and machinery is under way in the Illinois coal- 
mining fields during the shutdown, and indications are more 
work will be started soon. Just now three new tipples with 
complete coal preparation plants are building, at least four 
other companies are replacing shaker screens and loading 
booms, several shafts are about to be retimbered by miners 
working under the old wage scale and a great many smaller 
jobs of overhauling are being begun. No less than four 
companies are planning to sink new shafts in the state, 
but none of them is ready to announce those plans yet. 
The Searles Coal Co. is tearing down its old tipple at 
Johnson City, Ill., in order to improve the preparation of 
the miné’s output by the use of new picking tables and 


loading boom of the latest type in a steel tipple which’ 


Allen & Garcia have designed. When the work is done 
the mine’s maximum hoisting capacity will have been raised 
from 3,000 tons a day to about 3,500 or more. The Ender 
Coal Co. is among those who are adding equipment to their 
plants. This company is installing a new loading boom 
and some other smaller apparatus. 

A new tipple at No. 15 mine of the indians & Illinois 
Coal Co., at Taylor Springs, Ill., is to replace an ancient 
structure which had weakened so under the strain of hoist- 
ing a couple of thousand tons a day for these many years 
that it actually was guyed up by lengths of old hoisting 
cable. The cables anchored the side of the tipple opposite 
the engine. This makeshift arrangement served its pur- 
pose during a period of considerable mining activity when 
the company did not want to shut down for repairs and 
when the cost of construction was considered prohibitive. 

The new tipple is an all-steel building of latest design. 
The plant also is to be equipped with shaker screens and 
leading boom to facilitate and improve the preparation of 
the Indiana & Illinois company’s output. Wheréas the 
mine has previously turned out only three sizes, hereafter 


it will make 6-in. lump, 6x8 egg, 3x14 nut and screenings . 


either 14 or 14. The new top works and equipment call for 
an investment of about $40,000 and will increase the 
possible output of the mine to about 3,500 tons a day. 
Allen & Garcia are the company’s engineers. 

The new steel tipple for the Nason Coal Co.’s mine 
at Virden, Ill., also replaces a historic mine structure. The 
old tipple was built not many years after the Civil War. 
Around the old wooden top works of that mine some of 
the “Virden riots” took place. Construction on the new 
tipple is starting now. Before the job is complete the 
company will have spent $50,000 building and equipping 
a five-track plant designed to turn out 3,500 tons daily in 
five sizes: Lump, egg, two sizes of nut and screenings. C. 
C. Wright & Co. are the engineers. 

Like all the other Nason mines, the output of this one 
was greatly increased after the company acquired it. The 
Virden mine’s biggest monthly output under its former own- 
ers was 26,735 tons in August, 1918. Its output during the 
first three months of 1922 was: January, 32,967 tons; Feb- 
ruary, 35,488 tons; March, 52,304 tons. The new plant at 
the mine will be ready for service about July 1. As soon 
thereafter as mining operations get into full stride these 
production records are scheduled for annihilation. 


THE BANDIT INDUSTRY has about reached the point where 
it is ready for unions and, we hope, strikes. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


BUSINESS WON’T COME BACK; you’ll have to go after it.— 
Lincoln - Star. 


April 13, 1922 
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The First Week of the Coal Strike 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


week of the strike centered not in the coal fields and 

not in the consuming centers but in Washington, where 
the union, with the co-operation of the Labor Committee 
of the House of Representatives, has elected to put its 
case before the bar of public opinion. No one who has 
attended the hearings or followed their progress with care 
ean fail to realize the friendly spirit in which the United 
Mine Workers’ witnesses have been welcomed and en- 
couraged. Nevertheless, the coal operators who have ap- 
peared have been able to present a very strong case for 
their position. 

The outstanding features of the hearing for the week 
were the mess that John Lewis got into when he tried to 
explain his plea for nationalization and the 30-hour week. 
The effort of Representative Nolan, chairman of the com- 
mittee, to get a remnant of the Central Competitive Field 
together resulted in failure and gave the various groups of 
operators constituting that aggregation a splendid oppor- 
tunity to restate their position before the public. 

T. H. Watkins presented rather a difficult problem to 
the committee, constituted as it is, when he recited cir- 
cumstances of contract violations by the union in central 
Pennsylvania, the ineffectual efforts of the operators to in- 
duce the union to open negotiations, and the final fact of a 
strike with no opportunity whatsoever for the operators to 
confer with their men. Mr. Watkins asked the committee, 
in the interest of the settlement which the committee so 
earnestly desires, to induce the United Mine Workers to 
permit union miners in central Pennsylvania to begin 
negotiations with the operators. 


G week of as it may seem, the chief interest in the first 


Nolan Tries to Get Operators Together 


rT HE invitation of Chairman Nolan, dated April 4, 1922, 
to the bituminous operators for a conference with the 
union in Washington April 10, reads: 


Labor Committee, House of Representatives, have been holding 
hearings on Bland Bill (H. R. 11022) in reference to coal strike. 
John lL. Lewis, president of United Mine Workers of America, in 
testifying before committee, stated that his organization would 
meet representatives of operators in Central Competitive Field, 
exclusive of western Pennsylvania and southern Ohio, if enough 
tonnage is represented in the meeting to justify negotiations. 
House Committee on Labor have instructed chairman to notify 
you of conference to be held in Washington beginning April 10, 
providing operators agree, for the purpose of meeting the rep- 
resentatives of the Mine Workers organization as the first step 
in an effort to settle the nationwide coal strike. Kindly wire 
answer at the earliest possible moment as to whether your asso- 
ciation is willing to participate in conference. 

The invitation was extended by telegraph by Chairman 
Nolan to the following: 
lieries Co., Cleveland; Michael Gallagher, president Pitts- 
burgh Vein Operators Association, Cleveland; W. H. 
Haskins, secretary Northern Ohio Operators Association, 
_ Coshocton; P. H. Penna, secretary Indiana Bituminous 
Coal Operators Association, Terre Haute; M. L. Gould, 
president Indiana Bituminous Coal Association, Indian- 
apolis; George M. Jones, president G. M. Jones Collieries 
Co., Toledo; Rice Miller, secretary Hlinois Coal Operators 
Association, Hillsboro; W. K. Kavanaugh, secretary Illinois 
Coal Operators Association of the 5th and 9th districts, 
St. Louis; H. C. Adams, secretary Central Illinois Coal 
Operators Association, Chicago. 

These names had been given to Chairman Nolan by John 
L. Lewis as operators who might be willing to confer and 
with whom the union would confer if they represented a 
substantial tonnage of the Central Competitive Field. 

Invitations also were sent to R. K. Gardner, secretary 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers Association, and W. D. 
McKinney, secretary of the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange, 
Columbus, who Lewis said would not confer. Mr. Nolan 
desired, However, to give them an opvortunity to be 
present, if they were willing. 


A. A. Augustus, Cambridge Col- ° 
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Indiana Agrees to Meet 
If Entire Field Partakes 
HE reply of Indiana was brief and to the point. On 


April 5 P. H. Penna, secretary of the Indiana Bitumi- 
nous Coal Operators Association, wired Representative 
Nolan as follows: 


Members of this association agree to meet miners in inter- 
state conference of Central Competitive Field as previously con- 
stituted, but cannot agree to meet with only parts thereof repre- 
sented. Failing in this, we are prepared to meet our employees 
in Indiana. 


Pittsburgh Vein Operators Reject Invitation 


ICHAEL GALLAGHER, president of the Pittsburgh 

Vein Operators’ Association of Ohio, after reciting the 
events leading up to the present situation and pointing out 
that “the announced position heretofore taken by Mr. Lewis’ 
organization has been against a meeting other than that 
of the Central Competitive Field, we now take it from your 
telegram of April 4 that their position has changed and 
they are willing to meet exclusive of western Pennsylvania 
and southern Ohio, which is a departure from their origi- 
nal position,” on April 5 notified the committee that: 


We do not consider it to the best interest of the district we 
represent to meet in the manner which you propose, and there- 
fore are obliged to decline. Nevertheless, in order to still fur- 
ther show our willingness to negotiate a contract with the United 
Mine Workers of America. we are willing, if the regular four 
states conference cannot be arranged, to meet with the duly 
authorized Officials of that organization to negotiate a wage 
scale for our own subdistrict. 


Southern Ohio Operators Object to Joint 
Agreement Under Any Circumstances 


D. McKINNEY, secretary of the Southern Ohio Coal 
Exchange, replied, under date of April 6, as follows: 


We acknowledge receipt of your invitation of April 4 to at- 
tend a joint conference with representatives of the Central Com- 
petitive Field and the United Mine Workers of America and 
desire to reply as follows: 

After more than one year of ardent trial we find our coal 
public refusing to buy our coal even when produced and offered 
to them at and below our cost—even when our coal was mined 
under a much lower scale than the scale now proposed for adop- 
tion for the four competitive states by the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. The miners of southern Ohio had less than 24 
per cent average employment in 1921, with the result that many 
southern Ohio miners now find it necessary to immediately and 
publicity apply for food and sustenance. Considering our economic 
relations with our coal-consuming public and our workmen, we 
cannot under any circumstances contemplate entering into any 
joint meeting with the states proposed whose conditions of market 
cand employment are such as to permit them to operate their 
mines and give their workmen more employment than we can 
give the miners of southern Ohio. 

The facts are that the public interests of this country have 
grown and grown until they are now too vast and intricate te 
be settled in a general meeting such as is proposed in four-state 
conferences. Our local conditions compel us to deal with the 
conditions of employment of our district, having in mind pri- 
marily the interests of the coal-consuming public that takes the 
product of our mines. 

Again, the making of wage agreements through interstate con- 
ferences has been challenged in United States courts. 

Cons‘dering all the circumstances we will not meet in inter- 
state conference with the United Mine Workers of America but 
are quite ready and willing to at all times meet the representa- 
tives of the workmen of this district and negotiate a wage scale 
and working conditions for the district in harmony with what 
our coal-consuming public demands of miner and operator. 


George M. Jones, president of the Ohio Collieries Co., on 
April 5 wired representative Nolan as follows: 


Your message received. No doubt you are aware that the 
operators and miners of the four competitive states have met in 
joint conference for some years to agree upon a labor scale. Both 
the operators and miners have been indicted and are being 
prosecuted by the Attorney General of the United States in 
the U. S. District Court at Indianapolis for holding these con- 
ferences. Until this case is decided it would not be proper for 
us to attend any more similar conferences. In the meantime 
we are willing and anxious to meet the United Mine Workers 
of the State of Ohio to negotiate a new mining scale. _Anything 
that you can do to bring about such a conference will be ap- 
preciated. 


A. A. Augustus replied as follows for the Cambridge field 
of Ohio, under date of April 5, 1922: 


Message received regarding proposed meeting with miners April 
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10. We have no association in the Cambridge field and any 
effort of our own company would not accomplish anything, as we 
are not a basic district. We hope, however, that arrangements 
can be made for a four-state conference, as in previous years, 
at an early date and are willing and anxious to co-operate with 
you to that end. : 


Illinois Diplomatically Yields to Voice of 
Majority in Declining to Meet 


HE Illinois operators’ reply to Congressman Nolan 

was really made by the rest of the Central Competitive 
Field. Every section of the field had previously said “No.” 
This left only Illinois as a possible conferee in an interstate 
meeting with the miners’ International officers. Obviously 
there was only one answer possible. It was offered with 
neat diplomacy. It did not put Illinois in the position of 
balking anybody’s conscientious effort to settle the strike. 
It merely pointed out that the suggested conference had 
already blown up. 

It did raise the question, however, of whether the Labor 
Committee “is empowered to arrange a conference and to 
entirely legalize both its negotiations and its final out- 
come.” Illinois, willing as always to meet its own state 
miners to settle the dispute, does not want to be penalized 
again as the operators of the land once were for taking 
part in a government conference with miners. 

This was the message signed by presidents of the three 
associations, wired to Congressman Nolan Thursday, April 
6, from Chicago by the three operators’ associations at the 
end of a three-hour session: 


Answering your several telegrams of April 4 suggesting a wage 
negotiation in Washington April 10 between International officers 
of the United Mine Workers of America and operators of IIlli- 
nois, Indiana and some districts of Ohio. The prompt rejection 
of your suggestion by Indiana and northern Ohio, and before the 
representatives of the three Illinois operators’ associations could 
secure a meeting, has nullified any possible prospect for the suc- 
cess of your plan because with Pennsylvania and southern Ohio 
excluded only Illinois remains. 

It must be apparent that a small portion of the operators can- 
not warrantably undertake to negotiate with the national mine 
union officials for any scale which shall subsequently be taken as 
a basis for the entire country. 

It occurs to us that if your committee shall feel that it is em- 
powered to arrange a conference and to entirely legalize both 
its negotiations and final outcome, it would seem to be wiser that 
operators and miners: from all parts of the country should be 
called into such conference. ‘ 

Under such circumstances it would seem that if Such a nation- 
wide conference cannot be arranged to include all the operators 
and miners of the country, then negotiation by states is dis- 
tinctly preferable, a policy to which both Illinois operators and 
Illinois miners are definitely committed as most desirable and as 
giving promise of quicker results and a fair and economic solu- 
tion of the nationwide difficulty now confronting the coal in- 
dustry. 

The important issue is not, after all, the form of procedure but 
the prompt provision of a wage scale in all districts that shall 
be competitive not only with other mining districts but* with 
other industries as well. 


Pittsburgh Producers Recite Legal Obstacles 
in Rejecting Nolan Proposal 


HE center of interest, of course, was the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, and the reply of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers 


Association to Representative Nolan’s invitation, dated 
April6, is reprinted in full as follows: 
Your telegram inviting the Pittsburgh Coal Producers Asso- 


ciation to participate in a four-state joint wage conference re- 
ceived. We desire to say that we have definitely and finally 
determined that we will not again participate in a so-called Cen- 
tral Competitive Field conference. We have already notified the 


Secretary of Labor of our determination and the reasons 
therefor. 
Does your committee know that at No. 1652 of the United 


States District Court District of Indiana, 1921, in the case of the 
United States vs. George M. Jones and others, members of the 
scale committee from this district who participated in four- 
state joint conferences held in the past have been indicted for 
making a four state-wage agreement with the United Mine Work- 
ers of America of the kind and character which you are urging 
us to negotiate? Do you realize that the indictment is still pend- 
ing? Are you aware that the so-called check-off system, which 
the United Mine Workers of America still insist shall be imposed 
upon us as a part of a wage contract, has been charged in that 
indictment as one of the means by which this alleged conspiracy 
is carried on? Do you not know that the government in that 
indictment charges that the officers and agents of the United 
Mine Workers of America are using the funds derived from this 
check-off practice to prevent the production of coal in non-union 
districts and the transportation of coal in interstate commerce. 
Do you know that in the case of the Coronado Coal Co. vs. 
United Mine Workers of America reported in 258, Federal Re- 
porter (page 829), these four-state conferences have already been 
found to constitute a conspiracy in restraint of trade and com- 
merce in violation of the Sherman law and that the United Mine 
Workers have been assessed damages in a sum amounting to 
almost one million dollars? This case was argued before the 
Supreme Court of the United States week of March 20, 1922. Do 
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you know that the so-called check-off practice is found in that 
case to be the method by which the United Mine Workers of 
America collect enormous sums of money which is used, among 
other purposes, to destroy the business and property of non- 
union operators and miners by an unlawful means? In that 
case a_federal jury under a federal judge found that the United 
Mine Workers in carrying out this four-state conspiracy had 
absolutely destroyed the mining properties of the companies in- 
volved by riot, insurrection and pillage? That case is a public 
record. Please read it. 

Further, we call your attention to the case of Hitchman Coal 
& Coke Co. vs. Mitchell and others, officers of the United Mine 
Workers of America, finally decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in 245 U. S. (page 229), where their illegal 
methods and unlawful course of conduct, including acts of vio- 
lence, are matters of judicial record. 

Again we call your attention to the Borderland Coal case, now 
pending in the District Court of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Indiana, where on the evidence already submitted the 
federal judge has found the so-called four-state agreement prac- 
tice, with the check-off, to be a conspiracy in restraint of trade 
and commerce. 

In the face of these judicial decisions which criticise the 
legality of the arrangement and which cover its various phases, 
including the union practices of violence and unlawful acts, we 
are at a loss to understand how your committee can insist that we 
continue to participate in this arrangement. If your committee 
will read the reasons for the position we have taken in refusing 
to meet the United Mine Workers of America in a four-state 
joint conference you will find that our representatives were in- 
dicted after the resolution which provided for the continuation 
of the arrangement had been passed. 

Are we to take no warning from the decisions of the federal 
courts but rather continue in this practice which has been con- 
demned? As a further reason for not participating in such a 
conference as you propose we call your attention to the fact 
that the miners destroyed this agreement in 1920 which you are 
now urging us to keep. Their official organ says so (we quote 
from its issue of Sept. 1, 1920): “The interstate joint wage 
movement of the miners and operators of the Central Competitive 
Field, which was in successful existence for so many years, was 
disrupted at the joint conference held at Cleveland, Ohio.” Again: 
“As a result, the various districts in the Central Competitive Field 
are working out individual agreements.”’ 

We have offered to meet the miners of western Pennsylvania 
to negotiate a wage for this district; they have absolutely refused 
to meet us. Can your committee or anyone else charge us with 
responsibility for this strike in view of these undisputed facts? 
Why not devote your influence to arranging wage matters in 
each district in such manner as will not violate the law of the 
land. We notice in the public press that John Il. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, has stated that a so-called 
four-state agreement must first be made and then that agreement 
forced upon the rest of the United States. Is this fair to the 
mining districts upon which it is forced, they having no voice 
in the matter? Does this violate the Sherman law? We have 
such doubts regarding that procedure that we do not care to be 
parties to it. 


Chairman Nolan of the House Labor Committee, com- 
menting on these responses to his invitation, said, on April 
10, the “door is not closed,” adding that a few days might 
bring a change in sentiment, so that a conference might 
develop. “The answers are not hopeless,” he said, “as they 
show a disposition to get together with the miners in their 
own states. The situation is rather hopeful.” 


Northern West Virginia Producers Decline 
to “Add Complications” to Situation 


ELIEVING that participation on the part of northern 

West Virginia operators would only add complications 
to any already complicated situation, George S. Brackett, 
secretary of the Northern West Virginia Coal Operators 
Association, on behalf of that organization, has declined 
the invitation extended by the House Committee on Labor 
to a joint conference, the declination being couched in the 
following language: 


Following out the request which your committee made when I 
was before it in Washington on Tuesday of this week, I take 
pleasure in making the following report: 

It does not seem to be the consensus of opinion of representa- 
tive operators in this field that they could contribute anything 
to a conference which might be arranged of some groups of the 
Central Competitive Field. Aside from simply swelling the ton- 
nage represented, there is nothing in common between the prob- 
lems of our district and the problems of the district of the 
Central Competitive Field and our representatives probably would 
just add complications to an already complicated situation. 

The conditions in northern West Virginia were rather thor- 
oughly explained by me _ before your committee and I believe 
that with a little thought on your part you will agree that 
nothing could be accomplished by introducing the factors of 
northern West Virginia into such a conference. 


On March 7, 1922, the directors of the Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association invited District No. 17, 
United Mine Workers of America, into conference for the 
purpose of negotiating a wage scale and working agree- 
ment to become effective April 1. 

An invitation was sent to C. F. Keeney, president of 
District No. 17, to meet at Baltimore on March 13. Mr. 
Keeney accepted and appeared at the meeting, stating that 
he had no authority, and asked that an adjournment take 
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piace until March 25, at which time he would come back 
to Baltimore to meet with the operators with authority to 
negotiate and conclude a scale. He advised the operators 
that his district convention was to meet at Charleston March 
21, and that this convention would appoint a scale committee 
with authority to act and that he would obtain authority 
from the International policy board at its meeting in Cleve- 
land on the 24th. To all of these requests the operators 
agreed, and returned to Baltimore on March 25 prepared 
to negotiate and sign a scale with an agreement for working 
conditions. 

The meeting convened as arranged, on March 25 in Balti- 
more. Mr. Keeney was asked if he was “prepared to nego- 
tiate and sign a wage agreement for the field of northern 
West Virginia, beginning April 1.” According to George 
Brackett, secretary of the operators association, Mr. Keeney 
replied: “Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am _ unauthor- 
ized to negotiate and conclude a contract at this time.” 
Mr. Keeney also made further statements with reference 
to why he did not have authority, and after his speech 
International Representative Moore made a statement to 
the same affect, and the meeting adjourned. 

Mr. Brackett points out that the district union officials 
are without authority to negotiate and that this has been 
and still is the sole obstacle to a peaceful settlement in 
northern West Virginia. The scale committee of the 
operators from the start has been authorized to conduct 
such negotiations. 


Labor Committee Concludes Hearing 


HE past week marked a flood of argument by both op- 

erators and miners in support of their position in testi- 
mony before the House Committee of Labor. Operators 
charged the union with attempts to unionize the coal fields 
of the country, thereby to assume control of the industry, 
while the unions retaliated with charges of unfair prac- 
tices on the part of the coal operators. 

On Monday, April 10, the Labor Committee concluded its 
hearing, at least for the present. 

Representative Nolan, chairman of the committee, was 
inclined to the union view that the public would get no 
benefit from reduced coal miners’ wages, pointing out that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had declined to give 
to shippers and consumers the benefit of reduced trans- 
portation charges following reduction of railroad wages 
by the Railroad Labor Board. 

On the other hand Representative Black, of Texas, argued 
that as there had been a decline in wages and costs in 
the steel and other industries, there must be a deflation 
in wages and costs in the coal industry. He insisted that 
there could not be a full restoration of employment in 
the coal industry unless “there is a reduction in the pro- 
duction costs.” He thought the question of overdevelopment 
of the industry was an incidental question. 


Watkins Recounts Efforts of Central 
Pennsylvania Operators to Meet Miners 


H. WATKINS, president of the Pennsylvania Coal & 

« Coke Corporation, appeared April 6 on behalf of the 

Central Coal Association and the Association of Bituminous 

Coal Operators of Central Pennsylvania, whose 43,000 union 

employees are now on strike. Mr. Watkins was a member 

of the commission appointed by President Roosevelt to 
settle the great anthracite strike of 1902. 

“Our object in asking for a hearing before this com- 
mittee,” said Mr. Watkins, “is to co-operate with it in 
bringing to light the reasons why our 43,000 employees 
were ordered to strike on April 1 without presenting to us 
a single demand or grievance and in violation of the thirty- 
day clause in our agreement.” 

Mr. Watkins then handed to the committee correspond- 
ence and public notices showing that the operators of 
central Pennsylvania had made earnest and repeated efforts, 
beginning twelve months ago, to meet the miners’ leaders 
in their district, and that all their efforts had been re- 
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pulsed under the direction of the union’s national officers in 
Indianapolis. 

“If this committee will exercise its prerogative to find 
out why the union has forbidden its leaders in Pennsyl- 
vania to meet us, when the obligation to meet is expressed 
in our expiring contract,” suggested Mr. Watkins, “I be- 
lieve they can expose the real causes at the bottom of this 
strike.” 

In connection with the refusal of the Pittsburgh and 
Ohio operators to enter the Central Field conference, Mr. 
Watkins said: “The smoke screen of accusation against 
Pittsburgh and Ohio operators is familiar union strategy. 
Behind it the United Mine Workers have violated their 
agreements or called out their men in every other state 
where the union is recognized.” Mr. Watkins then ex- 
pressed the opinion that Mr. Davis had been unfair to 
the operators by failing to give publicity to their protests 
against the violation of contracts by the United Mine 
Workers, who were obligated to negotiate for a renewal 
of the district agreements. 

“It is evident,” explained Mr. Watkins, “that the Pitts- 
burgh and Ohio operators could not join a conference 
whose participants are already under indictment in the 
federal court on charges of conspiracy for having been 
party to the contract negotiated at the previous confer- 
ence. The Attorney General has not the power to quash 
these indictments; this can only be done by the courts.” 

Both on Nov. 1, 1919, and April 1, 1922, the employees 
of the operators in Central Pennsylvania were called out 
on national strikes, and the only reason known to Mr. 
Watkins and his associates was that the miners’ national 
officials could not come to terms with the Middle Western 
mine owners. “The system was intolerable and obsolete,” 
he said. “It was like trying to fit a suit for a 10-year-old 
on a 35-year-old man.” 

Evidence was submitted by Mr. Watkins showing that 
at a colliery working 153 eight-hour days for the entire 
year, the average earnings were $1,618, the spread being 
from $700 for the lower earner to $3,200 for the high 
earner. 

In commenting on the present demands of the miners, 
Mr. Watkins called the attention of the committee to the 
fact that the demand for a six-hour day and a five-day 
week actually meant thirty hours’ work for forty-eight hours’ 
pay, or an increase of 60 per cent in the rate of day men, 
bringing it to $1.50 per hour. He estimated this would 
increase the nation’s coal bill by $210,000,000 per annum. 

As to the operators’ position, Mr. Watkins said that it 
would be financial suicide for them to enter into any agree- 
ments which were not based on the mining and market 
conditions in each district, and it is their hope that this 
position will soon be recognized as reasonable. 

The operators of central Pennsylvania have decided to 
discontinue the practice of collecting union dues from the 
pay envelopes of their employees. This favor to the union 
has been abused through the unlawful uses and coercive 
methods which these funds have enabled the union to 
practice. 

“No effort has been made or contemplated,” concluded 
Mr. Watkins, “to destroy the union organization in Penn- 
sylvania. Personally, I prefer to bargain collectively with 
a proper and responsible organization, and the operators 
for whom I speak have practised this principle for the past 
twenty-two years.” 

Mr. Watkins stated that the operators had nothing to 


fear from an investigation of the situation, and would wel- 


come an opportunity to lay the facts before the public. 


BropHy RECOMMENDS COAL COMMISSION 


John Brophy, president of District No. 2 (Clearfield), 
U.M.W.A., was the witness on Friday, April 7. He recom- 
mended a coal commission of five operators, five miners and 
two disinterested chairmen, to adjust the present situation. 
He thought that this should be followed by a permanent 
fact-finding commission, preferably the Federal Trade 
Commission. He thought the commission should not only 
discover and publish facts but that it might regulate open- 
ing new mines, coal storage and the sale of coal by brokers 
and commission men. 
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Mr. Brophy’s testimony was largely an elucidation of 
his philosophy of regulation, as laid down in the “miners’ 
program” which he published for dissemination in his 
district. This was later published in Mr. Kennedy’s 
Panther Creek News for use in the anthracite field. Mr. 
Brophy was interrogated by Representative Black, of Texas, 
who could not see why the coal industry should escape de- 
flation when agriculture, steel and other lines have had 
to take their reductions. 


Penna Shows Change in Union Policy 


HIL H. PENNA, secretary of the Indiana Coal Operators 

Association, who was president of the mine union from 
1884 to 1896, in testimony before the House Committee 
on Labor on Saturday, April 8, contrasted the attitude of 
the mine union then with its position at the present time. 
Then, he said, the union observed contracts and enforced 
obedience by local unions, but now the unions had no regard 
for contracts and were not subject to control by the national 
union. 

When Mr. Penna referred to the numerous strikes dur- 
ing the last wage agreement, Chairman Nolan admitted 
they “were troublesome and not right” but urged that 
the operators and unions get together and “arrive at a 
new agreement and seek a method to avoid intermittent 
strikes.” Mr. Penna said that whereas years ago the 
miners observed contracts, the attitude of the men now 
seemed to be one of “to hell with the operators,” they 
lacking loyalty to the union and to contracts. 

Mr. Penna pointed out that the Indiana operators had 
been willing to meet with the union this year and had 
in fact accepted the union invitation to confer before it 
was extended and had selected its representatives to confer 
with the union. This was done following a conference Mr. 
Penna had with John Lewis when Lewis suggested Jan. 6 
for a conference at Pittsburgh, which, however, was never 
held, the union not inviting the conference, as was its 
custom. 


Union Successfully Invades Connellsville 


ATCHING the operators unawares the United Mine 

Workers’ invasion of the non-union districts of Penn- 
sylvania so far has attained marked success. The Steel 
Corporation properties, that is the mines and coke works 
of the H. C. Frick Co., in the Connellsville region have been 
seriously affected. Just two mines were struck, then four. 
By the end of the first week the number had, increased 
to 8 and on Monday, April 10, was 12. The situation this 
week in Connellsville may be summarized as bad, with the 
Klondike region practically closed and the disaffection 
spreading to the old Connellsville Basin. 

The Westmoreland, Latrobe, Greensburg and Ligonier 
fields are affected less than Connellsville, but are not free 
from shutdowns. Each day the area of influence of the 
union is extended, although in some instances miners have 
gone back and mines resumed operation after a week’s 
idleness. 





Winding Gulf Operators Obtain Injunction 
to Restrain Union Organizers 


A MORE determined effort is being made by the United 
Mine Workers to invade the ranks of the non-union 
workers in West Virginia than was the case during the 
strike of 1919. This has been possible because of the 
present poor demand for coal and the difficulty of giving 
and assuring miners regular employment. The New River 
field is closed down and the Winding Gulf field is working. 
The only mines affected in the Winding Gulf region are 
those adjacent to the strongly organized portion of the New 
River field and in places where the radical elements pre- 
dominate. 

Action was taken by operators of the Winding Gulf field 
on Saturday night, April 8, to prevent further attempts on 
the part of the United Mine Workers to organize this field, 
when, upon the petition of fifty-eight operators Judge 
George W. McClintic, judge of the U. S. Court of the 
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Southern District of West Virginia, issued a temporary 
injunction and restraining order against the officials of the 
United Mine Workers, the effect of which is to restrain 
them from further activities in this particular non-union 
field. International officers of the United Mine Workers 
as well as all officers and members of District 17 and Dis- 
trict 29 come within the purview of the order. The injunc- 
tion was issued by Judge McClintic at ten o’clock on the 
night of the eighth. 

Inasmuch as the injunction is a temporary one, the ques- 
tion of making it permanent will be argued before Judge 
McClintic at 10 a.m., April 17. Under the terms of the 
injunction the defendants are enjoined and restrained from 
doing any act or thing that will suppress or unduly limit 
the rights of the plaintiffs to employ non-union labor. The 
injunction also inhibits the defendants from making any 
further efforts that will tend to create a monopoly of mine 
labor for the purpose of ‘unreasonably increasing wages or 
the price of labor above what it should be under normal 
conditions. 


Georges Creek Tie-Up Complete; Sixteen 
Upper Potomac Mines Operate 


A Rees appears to be a division in the upper Potomac 
and Georges Creek regions among the operators as to 
whether they want any more conferences with the miners, 
and if so whether the operators or the miners shall seek 
such a conference. One element among the operators has 
gone so far as to request further conferences, but another 
element is opposed to such a movement and insists that if 
any overtures are to be made they must come from the 
miners. The agreement under which the mines were oper- 
ated prior to March 31 in the upper Potomac and Georges 
Creek territory was not an agreement between an operators’ 
association on the one hand and the United Mine Workers 
on the other but between the operators and the miners, 
although the agreement had the sanction of the United 
Mine Workers organization of District 16. When the 
miners ceased work on April 1 it was asserted by operators 
that they had been guilty of a breach of contract because 
of a clause in the working agreement which provided for 
a continuance of operations for 90 days after the agree- 
ment expired, pending negotiations, in the event that no 
agreement had been reached before March 31. 

The strikers have succeeded in closing down practically 
all the Georges Creek mines but have not been so successful 
along the Western Maryland in the upper Potomac field, 
where the union has not such a strong hold on the miners 
as it has in the Georges Creek territory. In the upper 
Potomac region sixteen or more mines operated the first 
week of April despite the strike and despite the difficulty 
in finding a market for the coal which is being produced. 


Colorado 65 Per Cent Tied Up by Strike 


Gee is experiencing a 65-per cent tie-up of the 
coal industry in the northern lignite fields and a like 
cessation of operations in southern bituminous districts with 
the exception of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s mines. 
About 6,000 men are reported by the union as idle. In the 
mines of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., however, there was 
an average of 3,346 men working in February, and latest 
reports indicate 2,645 men at work after the strike was 
called. 

The Victor-American Fuel Co., another large operator, is 
not attempting to operate its mines in the bituminous field, 
but the Oakdale mine of the Oakdale Fuel Co. and other 
properties are working. The Puritan and Columbine mines 
are operating with small forces in the northern lignite field. 
In the lignite district at Colorado Springs, the largest mine 
—the Pike View—is operating. 

Miners in the Fremont County district tried to prevail 
upon company officials to guarantee a continuance of pres- 
ent wages for a definite time as the condition upon which 
they were to return to work. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
declined to consider this proposal, but posted notices that 
no wage cut would be made without a conference first be- 
tween representatives of both sides. 
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Supreme Court Dismisses Lambert Run 
Suit for Want of Jurisdiction 


N an opinion read by Justice Brandeis, the U. S. Supreme 
| Court on Monday, April 10, dismissed without preju- 

dice for want of jurisdiction the suit of the Lambert 
Run Coal Co. attacking the method of distribution of coal 
cars to mines by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. The 
court held that as the government was a party to such 
actions, in that car distribution was under the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, suits of this char- 
acter should be initiated in district courts of appropriate 
jurisdiction instead of in state courts, as in this case. 

The coal company sought an injunction in the state courts 
of West Virginia to restrain the railroad in distributing, 
during times of coal-car- shortage, cars on its road in 
accordance with rules established by the railroad, which the 
coal company alleged violated paragraph 12 of section 1 
of the Transportation Act. The railroad moved the case to 
the U. S. District Court for the Northern District of 
West Virginia. The railroad defended its rules on the 
ground that they had been prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. : 

In the District Court the motion of the railroad to dis- 
miss the case was denied and an injunction issued against 
the railroad. The Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Cir- 
cuit, in reversing the District Court and dismissing the 
-coal company’s suit said the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had authority to issue the order regarding distribution 
of cars under paragraph 15, section 1. The Supreme Court 
in affirming the Circuit Court’s decision, says the decree 
of the District Court should have been dismissed for want 
of jurisdiction without prejudice because the District Court 
was without jurisdiction, the case having originated in a 
state and not a federal jurisdiction, as required, because the 
government should be a party to such action. 


Miners’ Strike Not Important in Utah Yet 


TTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY arrived in 

is not affected by the miners’ strike, seven operations 
are hit. They are all in the Spring Canyon district and 
include the Carbon, Liberty,. Standard, Spring Canyon, 
Peerless, Scofield and Kinney. They are practically closed 
down, only 150 men having returned to work during the 
first week of the strike. 

The U. S. Fuel, Utah Fuel and the Independent, the 
state’s three largest concerns—producing upward of 80 
per cent of Utah’s total output—are not affected at this 
writing, although agitators are trying to get their men to 
stop work. 


Daugherty Confers with Judge Anderson 


[TORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY arrived in 

Indianapolis at noon, Monday, April 10. He went 
immediately to his hotel and declined to be interviewed, 
saying he would have nothing to say about the purpose of 
his visit until he had completed his mission. Officials at 
headquarters of the United Mine Workers knew nothing 
of his coming. None of those interested either in the strike 
_or the coal conspiracy cases was called into conference 
with the exception of Judge Anderson. After conferring 
with the Judge Mr. Daugherty said no action would be 
taken now toward dismissal of the conspiracy indictments. 


The letter of Attorney General Daugherty to Representa- 
tive Bland, dated April 6, promising immunity from prosecu- 
tion for a wage conference, follows: 


I have your letter of this date making inquiry of me as to the 
attitude of the Department of Justice with respect to a confer- 
ence between the operators and the miners of the Central Com- 
petitive Field. 

I beg to advise you that indictments were found in the Indiana 
Federal Court against a large number of operators and a large 
number of miners for things charged to have been done by them 
at meetings where conferences similar to those now proposed 
took place. These indictments were found prior to the time of 
my assuming the office of Attorney General of the U. S. Some of 
those indicted were residents of states other than the State of 
Indiana. In practically all of the states outside of Indiana cer- 
tain defendants resisted removal proceedings, and these removal 
proceedings are still pending. : 

While the Department of Justice has not been officially asked 
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by anybody to state the position of the department in regard to 
these indictments, or in regard to seeking other indictments in 
case such a meeting as has been under discussion recently should 
be held, I have, in public statements and private conversation, 
very frankly stated that, considering the agreement two years 
ago between the miners and operators in this particular field, 
and it may be said, the government’s participating in that agree- 
ment, a meeting should be held prior to the 31st day of March, 
1922. I felt it the duty of the operators and miners to hold such a 
meeting. Both sides have known all along (informally) that it 
was my judgment that a meeting should be held, because of the 
peculiar situation with reference to the meeting which had pre- 
viously been held, which provided upon adjournment for a sub- 
sequent meeting, and to which agreement the government was 
more or less a party. 

Now, having taken that position, is it likely that the Depart- 
ment of Justice would undertake a prosecution against men for 
doing a thing which it advised under the circumstances should 
be done? Nobody connected with this department has made any 
statement to the effect that a prosecution would be undertaken 
if a meeting such as was contemplated by the resolution provid- 
ing for the same were to be held. The question as to fear of the 
government’s action was never, to my knowledge, raised until 
the recent refusal of the operators to hold such a meeting. To 
my knowledge the question was not raised when the operators, 
some months ago, were willing at least, if they did not urge, 
that a, meeting. should be held, at which time, as I am advised, 
the miners refused or gave reasons whey they could not meet. 

I believe I have given you the facts as they exist, and I believe 
they will not be contradicted. 


Edge Favorably Reports Resolution to 
Investigate Trade Association Rights 


ENATOR EDGE, of New Jersey, has favorably reported 

from the Senate Committee on Commerce to the Senate 
his resolution providing for the appointment of a Con- 
gressional commission consisting of three members each of 
the Senate and House to investigate and report on the 
rights and limitations of trade associations. The resolu- 
tion proposes that the. commission shall investigate existing 
conditions of industry and commerce for the purpose of 
recommending legislation defining the rights and limita- 
tions of co-operative organizations as distinguished from 
illegal combinations in restraint of trade. The resolution 
has been referred to the Senate Committee on Audit and 
Control of Contingent Expenses for report as to whether 
the investigation shall be undertaken, as is the usual pro- 
cedure in investigations involving expenditures. If favor- 
ably reported by this committee the resolution will then 
be subject to Senate consideration. 





Anthracite Operators Begin Presentation of 


Their Case; Warriner Issues Statement 


EGOTIATIONS between the United Mine Workers and 
the anthracite operators in the week ended April 8 
brought to a conclusion the preliminary presentation by 
the miners of the statistical data supporting their demands. 

The sessions this week began on Tuesday with the 
operators presenting their side of the case and answering 
the demands of the United Mine Workers. 

Following are extracts from a statement issued by Samuel 
D. Warriner on Sunday, April 9: 

“The anthracite miners having completed the submission 
of their case in the conferences with operators which have 
been held almost constantly since March 15, the representa- 
tives of the operators will begin on Tuesday to present 
counter arguments and facts with regard to the miners’ 
nineteen demands. These demands would all result in less 
production and more compensation. 

“Throughout these conferences the miners’ representa- 
tives have insisted upon literal compliance with their de- 
mands, without abatement or modification. We are, never- 
theless, hopeful that a settlement can be brought about in 
spite of the fact that all of our employees have been called 
out of the mines regardless of the pending negotiations with 
their representatives. 

“An analysis shows that to grant the demands of the 
miners would add approximately $170,000,000 to the annual 
cost of producing anthracite. As this increase would neces- 
sarily be borne by the 53,000,000 tons of the domestic sizes, 
the increase in the mine cost would amount to more than 
$3 a ton. This added cost would be paid by the consumer 


who, so far from being willing to pay present or increased 


prices, is rightly demanding that the price of anthracite be 
reduced.” 
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Weekly Review 


the market strengthened materially in the East 
and only slightly in the West. Demand at Hamp- 
ton Roads for southern West Virginia non-union low- 
volatile coal as reported on the Tidewater market has 
not materially changed. Pool 1 coal is offered as low as 
$4.60 with quotations up to $4.80, f.o.b. Hampton Roads. 

In Western markets, such as Cincinnati and Chicago, 
smokeless-coal. quotations are going up much faster. 
Pocahontas mine run in Chicago ranges $2.30@$2.50 
per net ton, f.o.b. mines, which is a dollar increase in 
one week. 

Baltimore non-union coal is in easy supply with union 
coal yet on tracks, but in diminishing amount. Byprod- 
uct coke plants are in the market for southern West 
Virginia and eastern Kentucky high-volatile coals to 
replace Connellsville, cut off by strike. A Buffalo coke 
plant is reported buying Kentucky coal for shipment by 
rail to Toledo, thence by Lake to Buffalo. 


A T THE beginning of the second week of the strike 


NON-UNION SUSPENSIONS BOOST PRICES 


In Pennsylvania, where non-union output has been 
seriously curtailed by the spread of the strike, the mar- 
ket has taken a sharp upward turn. There is very little 
coal on track and buying orders exceed tonnage avail- 
able. Grades of steam coal have lost their individuality 
and Connellsville steam of any grade commands $2@ 
$2.25. In the Pittsburgh territory free coal has prac- 
tically disappeared and what production is coming 
forth is being applied on contract. 

Demand in New York Harbor is picking up but in 
New England it is dull. Screenings prices on the 
Chicago market strengthened both on local and Eastern 
coal the first of this week despite the large supply on 
hand. Steam demand exceeds the domestic demand and 
lump is being crushed to meet the call for screenings. 

Coal Age Index of bituminous spot prices at the 
mines jumped sharply from 171 on April 3 to 181 on 


April 10, practically every coal carrying an increase. 

Anthracite production held good until the strike set 
in. There was no stimulation to independent prices but 
coal moved easily. The companies have picked up their 
storage supplies of domestic sizes, except pea, and 
interest now centers on the steam tonnage stored at the 
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mines. Barley is moving the best of the steam sizes. 
Independents are out of coal and no prices are quoted. 

The coke industry is affected by the strikes in the 
Connellsville region but there has been no bidding up 
of the market. Where contract shipments have been 
interfered with, furnaces have been banked. No supply 
is matched with no demand. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production of bituminous coal dropped 100,000 tons to 
10,453,000 net tons during the week preceding the strike, 
because of the decline on Saturday, April 1. Daily pro- 
duction for the 5-day week was heavy, however—1,961,000 
tons, as compared with 1,910,000 in the previous week. 
During the first week of the strike the output dropped to 
approximately 3,500,000 tons, 82,000 tons less than were 
mined in the opening week of the strike in 1919. The 
output fell short of what the mines not affected by the 
strike can produce if the demand is active. 

Record production during March removes all reasonable 
doubt that at least 63,000,000 tons of coal were in con- 
sumers’ hands on April 1, as forecast by the Geological 
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Survey. These stocks are sufficient to last 52 days and 
will be further augmented by a smaller amount stored at 
the mines and a heavy tonnage of unbilled coal on hand 
when the strike set in. Much of this tonnage is of the 
lump variety for which there is an extremely sluggish 
market. Many operators are crushing this coai to fill 
steam orders in hand. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN MARCH AND 
DURING THE LAST NINE COAL YEARS 


COAL AGE 


March Production 


Cumulative Production 


April I—March 31 


Coal Year (Net Tons) (Net Tons) 

ey IS Re, eee eer, Fe, Ss 45,455,000 482,685,000 
UL SUBS Ss 5 i ko 31,801,000 399,902,000 
(OP AIG oe 0, ae Bes 2 43,829,000 479,919,000 
ECs Wie 2 ee re A 47,869,000 504,134,000 
NO eel Oot ae cies ee 48,113,000 548,717,000 
TDIS-108 eee. So eee 33,719,000 . 552,041,000 
(fy Sty Re A ee ee 46,832,000 486,993,000 
DL Des te isa acresces aoe 30,392,000 522,374,000 
| iP nd ge 2 8 ee 50,193,000 434,279,000 


At-the Lower Lake ports there are 40 boats under load, 
awaiting favorable weather to open the season of naviga- 
tion. April 15 is expected to see some of these on the 
way but only a limited tonnage is expected to move before 
May 1. Receipts at Lake Erie ports have been reduced, 
of course, by the strike, although non-union shippers are 
active. Northwestern consumers are dispassionately view- 
ing the strike, secure in their immunity from any shortage 
by dock stocks—both hard and soft—adequate to last well 
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into the summer. However, dock prices are firmly held 
in the face of “no markets” as sellers see no reason to 
sacrifice coal that may be a boon if the strike is a pro- 
longed one. 

Hampton Roads dumpings for all accounts rose to 411,252 


650 
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net tons during the week ended April 6, as compared with 
358,084 in the preceding week. 

All-rail movement to New England, during the week 
preceding the strike varied little from recent weeks—3,118 
cars as compared with 3,369 in the previous week. That 
market is as sluggish as ever for Pennsylvania coals and 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market Mar.13, Mar.27, Apr.3, Apr.10, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 192 2ieee 922) 1922 1922+ 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $3.15 $2.75 $2.95 $2.75@$3.00 
Pocahontas minerun..... Columbus:2-.) 91-85" 1.75 1.8 2.00@ 2.25 
Pocahontas screenings.... Columbus.... 1.45 1.25 1.15 1.20@ 1.5) 
Pocahontas lump........ Chicago..... 3.15 2.70 2.60 2.85@ 2.50 
Pocahontas minerun..... Chicago..... 1.85 pete) 1.35 2.30@ 2.50 
Pocahontas lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.15 2.75 2.90 2.25@ 2.765 
Pocahontas minerun..... @imeinnatinns wl.22.0 1.70 1.75, -1:75@ 2.00 
Pocahontas screenings.... Cincinnati... 1.15 1.15 1.25 1.50@ 1.75 
*Smokeless mine run..... . Bostonis. ws 4.60 4.55 4.55 4.50@ 4.70 
Clearfield mine run... Boston...... 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.65@ 2.40 
Cambria mine run.. Boston...... 24510 2045, 2:45. 2°10@ 2-60 
Somerset mine run 7 DOStOl eee. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.70@ 2.50 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. . New York... 2.95 2.85 2.85 2%.65@ 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia.. 3.05 2.80 2.80 2.65@ 3.00 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 2.65 2.65 2.70 2.:.65@ 2.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New Vork or 2540225. 2.25 2.25@ 2.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 2.45 2.15 2.15 2.10@ 2.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 2.15 2.25 2.30 2.50 
Pool 10 (HL Gr. Low Vol.). New York 200 210 22007 Af  8b@ S510 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Philadelphia.. 2.10 1.90 1.90 1.90@ 2.10 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Baltimore.. Poem. 15 2.20 2.25 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York.... 1.70 1.80 1.80 1.65@ 1.85 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. ees E70 Ha7z3 1.60@ 1.90 
Pool 1! (Low Vol)........ Baltimore. . 2 Oye 2.05) 2a10, pr2sLOGe2. 15 
High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... New York... 1.60 ee 1.60 1.60@ 1.75 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Philadelphia.. 1.50 1.40 1.50 1.50@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Baltimore.... 1.55 1255 1.60 1.60@ 1.80 
Pittsburgh se’d. Gas...... Pittsburgh eas One 2.09) bieZ. ODine asl ee ee 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.).. Pittsburgh.... 2.15 1.85 i 8a ee eee. 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh.... 1.65 55 5597 Ree 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus... 2. 20ne 2.250) 23508 222502245 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.60 1.50 1.45 1.40@ 1.65 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.40 1.35 1.35 1.35@ 1.50 
W. Va. Splintlump....... Cincinnati... 2.50 2.15 2.15 2.00 

W. Va. Gaslump......... Cincinnati... 2.15 M95 2510 1.75 

W. Va.minerun......... Cincinnati... 1.35 1.35 1.45 1.50@ 1.60 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... 1.30 1.30 1.30 421.35@ 1.45 
Hocking lump........... Golumbuste- vac: 6 Owl 2 So 255 er ots eos 
Hocking minerun........ Columbus.... 1.90 1.75 137 5 aera ecg 


Market Mar.13, Mar.27, Apr.3, Apr. 10, 
Quoted 1922 1922 1922 19227 
Hocking screenings....... Columbusaeee se 00 toe 4> ess Oo Share oe Eee 
Pitts. No. 8lump... .. Cleveland.... 3.05 2.80 2.75 $2.25@$3.00 
Pitts. No. 8minerun...... Cleveland.... 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.75@ 1.85 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.75 1.70 1.65 1.80@ 1.90 
Midwest 
Franklin, Il. lump. . Chicago..... 3:45 W575 165308 °3.25@.3.65 
Franklin, Ill. mine Tun. . Chicago..... 2.50 2.25 2.40 2.50@ 3.00 
Franklin, Ill. , screenings. . Chicago..... I 85 2eO0ke 22:05. 002 2502.75. 
Central, Il. ,lump Soombidne ” Chicago ee 2. 00m 2 60 mo? O00 2) 50Gs. 275 
Central, Ill. minerun..... Chicago..... IRAE GS BALI Re IRIN Me ATG) iy de 
Central, Ill., secreenings.... Chicago..... 1.75 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Ind. 4th Vein lump Gc- Chicago..... Big deh byliby | Ege VSIA OY es) p75 
Ind. 4th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... 23405 2.535. 2,35. 2 40@.2.50 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... . Chicago..... PRBS) ope Vii BAAS nen PALO) ae PASI. 
Ind. 5th Vein ump eee. : Chicago..... 280% 2285 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
, Ind. 5th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... 2.35 2.20 2.20: 2.50@ 2.75 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings. . . Chicago..... 1.60 1.75 1.75 2.10@ 2.25 
Standard lump........... St. Louis 2, OO 2 450 2665 255 0Ge 275 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis 1.85 1.85 1.80 1.85@ 1.95 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.20 1.35 1.45 1.60@ 1.80 
West. Ky. lump......... Louisville... 2.45 2.35 2.35 2.25@ 2.60 
West. Ky. mine run...... Louisville.... 1.85 pee 1.85 1.80@ 2.00 
West. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.65 1.60 1.70 1.75@ 2.00 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump........... Birmingham... 2.60 2.10 2.00 2.00 
Big Seam minerun....... Birmingham.. 1.85 1.85 1.70 1.50@ 1.90 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
S. E. Ky. lump........... Louisville... 2.35 2.10 2.25 2.00@ 2.40 
S. E, Ky. minerun........ Louisville.... 1.50 [3555 1.55 1.65@ 1.70 
S. E. Ky. “sabinoreesd Pe kdiakt Louisville.... 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.35@ 1.60 
S. E. Ky. lump.. Pee CINCMNAiee ee) 3 21m 2s 10) rer aay oe 10 
S. E. Ky. mine run.. .. Cincinnati... 1.35 1.30 1.40 1.50@ 1.70 
S. E. Ky. screenings . eerdiett Cincinnati. . 1.30 1.25 1.30 2:35@ 2.50 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 5.00 4.50 4.50 4.00@ 4.50 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2250 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, deolines in italics. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 














Market Freight March 27, 1922 April 3, 1922 ———— April 10, 1922+ ——— 

Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
Brokengecss sess ING WHY OFS Sec < ean ore C2 Glak eet ais ee a GODS7 5755 ens. Pees S47, 00GIS 75:75 ld eke Boer $7.60@$7.75 
Broken .». Philadelphia... : 2.66 $7.00@$7.50 7.75@ 7.85 $7.00@ $7.50 Dil DET BSA Hiren eee 7.75@ 7.85 
ES ee eee sid. INOW LY OTK a.scais alas! 3 2.61 7.60@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 $7 .75@$8 .00 7.60@ 7.75 
Egg .... Philadelphia......... 2.66 7.25@ 7.75 7.75 7.25@ 7.75 oT, aM ne ee 75... 
Egg. Chicago's 303i, shes... 42 5.63 *7.50 *6.95@ 7.40 *7.50 E6395 e740 rs Oe - *6.95@ 7.40 
Stove, Fence, ey nis New) York (nh fotgs'< 2.61 7.90@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.20 7.90@ 8.10 8.10@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 
SLOVO vad seelc/citin 5.0 Philadelphia......... 2.66 7.85@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.85@ 8.15 OOO eGe 2a. we lah ie oe! 8.05@ 8.25 
StOVe eae tamed Chicgag0centy: tee o.: 5.63 *7.75 *7.20@ 7.60 ¥7 075 +75 20@) #000 ee acre P. *7.20@ 7.60 
Chestnut......... Now York.» a54...02. 2.61 7.90@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.20 7.90@ 8.10 8.10@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 
hestouts as, cans +15 Philadelphia......... 2.66 7.85@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 7.85@ 8.15 B205Qe8025) — eee ieee 8.05@ 8.25 
Chestnut......... (NTT eR 5.63 WISI *7.20@ 7.60 ie LcLOGe IR OOPe. Aheveka: rte *7.20@ 7.60 
IP Sinisa stata co New York. te seu nes.. 2.47 5.00@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.45 5.00@ 5.75 5.75@ 6.45 5.25@ 6.00 ones 6.45 
Pea Philadelphia......... 2.38 5.50@ 6.00 6.15@ 6.25 5.50@ 6.00 615 56.25) Want ns “tae 6.15@ 6.25 
Podi2Lisnte taste i SOAR Ont ot wee vine Hike 5.63 *6.10 *5.60@ 6.10 *6.10 ROUTER NON ars Metin *5.60@ 6.10 
Buckwheat No. I.. New York.......... 2.47 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 3.00@ 3.50 3.50 
Buckwheat No. 1.. Philadelphia... 2.38 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 othe) a ae, ae 3.50 
BRIG ape ead INOW. Y OKs 3.66% emus 2.47 2.00@ 2.50 Zao0 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 
Hide) ee Ren ees Philadelphia......... 2.38 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 22 Uh MA AP 2.50 
Barley isch. eos New York ora. skrids.. 2.47 1.50@ 1.85 1.50 1.50@ 1.85 1.50 1.50@ 1.85 1.50 
ASO ico hciet taba Philadelphia......... 2.38 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 15,0, Wedel CAP ESI 1.50 
PSPOBYCs eae 50 os New, York:o..04. 4. 7 ae ae OR SIE BOOT 2eD00 wane. ert, Ls UG 20 Ue een ae 2.00@ 2.50 


*Net tons, f.o.b. mines. 








+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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Coal Age Index 181, Week of April 10, 1922. Average spot 
price for same period, $2.19. This diagram shows the relative, 
not the actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 
90 per cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in 
accordance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, 
prepared and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with 
respect to the tonnage of each normally produced. The average 
thus obtained was compared with the average for the twelve 
months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in 
the report on ‘Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,” publisbed by 
the Geological Survey and the War Industries Board. (Hocking 
and Pittsburgh prices not included in figures for last week.) 


non-union grades are so far unaffected in price by the 
mining disturbance. 


ANTHRACITE 


Anthracite production was heavy in the last five days 
before the strike. The output was 1,896,000 net tons as 
compared with 2,095,000 tons in the preceding week, the 
decrease being entirely due to the stoppage on April 1. 
Curtailment of production was practically 100 per cent 
effective after the first of the month. The call for domestic 
sizes, however, was not sufficiently strong to raise inde- 
pendent prices. 

Companies have been picking up their storage piles and 
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How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Percentages of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by fields, as reported 
by the U. 8. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly Report. 


Six Months Jan. | to Week 

July to Dec. Mar. 25,1922 Ended 

1921 Inclusive Mar. 25 

U. §. Totals. J2)-.1+ se ee Se eee eee 45.6 55 63.7 

Non-Union 
Alabama: det. coo 8 iit Sea eee 6320 63.8 74.1 
Somerset: Countyacn se. eee ae eee Seis) foe3 74.8 
Panhandle" WevVascnsn oe eee ae 55.3 50.6 64.5 
Westmoreland: (202 9) se8 Pee eee 54.9 56.6 55.4 
Virginiage: cones hee Sie eee pene 54.8 59.0 66.6 
Harlan yc 88 as. Sec anne eee ee 3355 54.7 6227 
Hazard. Sa POSS.) jon coc cee nee 51.7 59.5 45.7 
Pocahontas ee 4)... 5: ose. a Le 49.8 59.9 59.9 
Tug River? ei ac Sade seen 48.1 63.2 60.7 
Logan! wh ktitthc oc cliches See eee 47.6 60.9 65.6 
Cumberland-Piedmont............... 46.6 50.4 5h 
Winding Gill 2r en), oe eee ee 45.7 64.1 68.9 
Kenova=Thacker, “>. 0: os mene ee 38.2 54.1 60.2 
N. E\Kentuclky-ce vas6 se. eee 32.9 46.8 56.2 
New! Rivertee 8.2 vi. age eer nee 24.3 35.9 34.2 
Union 

Oklahoma cers sap tmyaste Co doscrt ie. eros 63.9 60.7 52a 
Lowi i2 bs ca eee ht he oe ee ee 57.4 78.7 84.1 
Ohio, north and central.............. 52.6 46.4 58.6 
Missouri .ctihite 2 Scere. Sentai = eee 50.7 67.1 78.6 
THin ois at cao rebar clean tact eee eee 44.8 54.4 65.6 
Kansas.2 92240 Sh, cathe anak Peston 42.0 bya) 73.6 
Indianaick. phan Mi, ata mai caer ere 41.4 53.6 GAS: 
Pittsburghitieeecrcree foe e ee eee 41.2 39.3 47.1 
CentraliPéennsylvanias i.e eae 39.1 50. 58.8 
Falrmontinsortr eden eee eae 35°53 46.9 46.9 
Western’ Kentucky... ..6...e nan ee: 32.5 Shag 533.0 
Pittsburgh eae dee ee eae eee 30.4 31.6 45.2 
Kanaiwhar 42. tees: Ciaran 26.0 1353 12.0 
Ohio; SOaLDEern.« cy ten etc oe 22.9 24.5 PAs a } 


* Rail and river mines combined. 
+ Rail mines. 
t Union in 1921, non-union in 1922. 


at this writing the supply is about cleaned up, with the 
exception of pea coal. Steam stocks at the mines are 
moving well, with barley the most active size. Inde- 
pendents have no storage piles and their coal is out of the 
market. Retail trade is sluggish. Warm weather has re- 
duced current requirements and no householder wants to 
lay in next season’s needs with lower coal prices in prospect 
at that time. 


COKE 


Production of beehive coke was 191,000 net tons during 
the last week of March, an increase of 16,000 tons over 
the preceding week’s output and the heaviest of the year. 
The output in the lower Connellsville region has been more 
than cut in half by the strike of non-union miners. At 
the first sign of shortage, low-priced coke disappeared 
from the market and finally but little tonnage was avail- 
able. There has been no bidding for the limited coke 
made, users whose contract supply was affected preferred 
to bank rather than offer prices which would render their 
production costs out of line with the sales price of their 
product. 








Foreign Market 
And Export News 








ss the market. Official price reductions 
for certain kinds vary 3fr.@6fr. per 
ton, according to quality and district, 
but certain collieries, desiring to get 
oy. of heavy stocks, are making heavier 
cuts. 

Production during February was 1,- 
759,670 metric tons and mine stocks on 
March 1, totaled 901,920 tons. 


FRANCE—At a meeting of the Direc- 


Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


GERMANY—Production of coal in the 
Ruhr region during the week ended 
March 25 was 1,975,000 metric tons, 
according to a cable to Coal Age, or 
20,000 tons in excess of the preceding 
week’s output. 


ITaLy — The price of Cardiff steam 
first is quoted at 40s. 9d., according to 
a cable to Coal Age. Last week’s figure 
was 41s. 3d. 

The exploitation of Italian peat-beds 
has commenced in earnest, additional 
plants having recently been erected to 
deal with the vast deposits situated in 
the mountainous district of Laga. Be- 


fore the war, owing to the low price of 
coal, it was not considered remunera- 
tive to work these deposits; but now, 
owing to high freights, exchange and 
increased cost of labor, the enterprise 
is again being taken up. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA — The Gazette de 
Prague reports that with a view to 
facilitate the export of coal, the Min- 
ister of Commerce has abolished the 
export tax on this article. 


BELGIUM—There is nothing of great 
interest to report in the market and 
the indecision regarding the coal- 
miners’ wages does not allow any im- 
portant modification of the trend of 


teurs de Mines du Nord et du Pas-de- 
Calais, it was decided, contrary to 
custom, to enforce, immediately the 
new tariffs which have just been estab- 
lished. The reduction on domestic 
coals, thanks to the so-called summer 
bounty on screened only, is important. 
The same cannot be said of industrial 
coals, except slack descriptions, on 
which the mines will allow important 
rebates for large quantities. 


SpaAIN—Coal freights from the Aus- 
turias to Barcelona are quiet, the 
quotation being 15 pesetas. Large 
coals are offered at 85 pesetas and 
small at 62 pesetas. 


NN  ———— ee 
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Bad Weather Causes Decline in British Output; 
Large Coals Strong and in Good Demand 


RITISH production during the week 

ended March 25 was 4,920,000 gross 
tons, according to a cable to Coal Age. 
This is a _ slight decline from the 
previous week’s output, which was 
4,957,000 tons. Bad weather in South 
Wales interfered with the industry. 
Large coals are strong and are being 


heavily booked. Other kinds are 
generally easy. 
Shipments of bunker coal during 


February for use of steamers engaged 
in the foreign trade were 1,409,007 tons, 
as compared with 1,038,732 in the cor- 
responding month last year. During 
the first two months of this year 
2,859,743 tons were shipped. 

The strongest market in the north 
of England is for gas coals. The Hel- 
singfors gasworks has ordered 7,500 
tons best gas at 31s. cif., and 27500 
tons of coking coal for transit during 
April. Copenhagen gasworks has in- 
auieed for 90,000 tons of Durham gas; 
Defzyl and Harlingen gasworks, 15 000 
tons; Gothenburg, 6,000 tons. The re- 
vival in the coking industry, just be- 
coming apparent, has helped somewhat 
to offset the effects of the engineering 
dispute. 

In Scotland there has been an im- 
provement in the export and coastwise 
trades, due to the improvement in the 
north Europe weather conditions. The 
industrial demand in Scotland continues 
to be slack, and matters are not, of 
course, helped by the industrial situa- 
tion. During the week ended March 
25 the foreign and coastwise shipments 
from Scotland totaled 275,505 tons, an 
increase of 25,567 tons on the figure for 
the previous week. 

Scottish miners’ delegates have sent 
a resolution to the Miners’ Federation, 
complaining that they are unable to ob- 
tain from the owners information as to 
the making up of production figures on 
the basis of which wage rates are regu- 
lated. 

The new principle of wage regulation, 
embodied in the terms of settlement, 
based as it is on a system of profit- 
sharing, is essentially one devised to in- 
crease production and reduce expenses 
to the minimum. The extent of the 
owners’ profits, no less than the men’s 
earnings, depend upon efficient and eco- 
nomical working, and it is as much to 
the interest of one party as to the other 
to cut down waste and reduce costs 
wherever possible. 

That economy has been effected is 
seen from the fact that within the last 





"Apr. May June July Aug. 


Sept. 


fifteen months the cost of timber and 
stores has been brought down from 
6s. 5.33d. to about 3s. Other costs, 
which include staff salaries, deprecia- 
tion, repairs, pensions, local rates and 
welfare levy charges, are outside of the 
control of the owners, and as they do 
not vary greatly, no great reduction in 
these items has been possible. 

Referring to the sacrifices made by 
miners and mine owners to bring down 
the price of coal, the secretary of the 
Northumberland Miners’ Association 
points out that the trading profit of 
that county for the last six months was 
£158,340. This sum does not represent 
more than 2 to 3 per cent per annum 
on invested capital. 


United States February Exports of Coal 
and Coke, by Customs Districts 





Anthracite Bituminous Coke 
————-Gross Tons 

Customs Districts 
Maine and N. H... OL arin eee. A ge 149 
Vermont...) ae 1,075 788 76 
Massachusetts... . FLO SHEN eet tes ee 
St. Lawrence...... 86,999 170,457 683 
Rochester. ....... 3,932 31,009 4] 
Butisloe ends 164,254 387,923 8,597 
New. Yorks: 5.55 5,476 607 88 
Philadelphia...... 10,120 23,044 1,373 
Maryland. tts. - as meee terns 19,141 5,299 
Virginia. . ie ae RS SS 103; 4898 Ce rae 
South Carolina.... ........ 12,025 71 
Florida. ae 464 Ge522 Feeds Ae 
Mobiles (i/3:0 eee UNZerere. eet 
New Orleans): . )2c0t ee eee 678 1,250 
Galveston......... Me scant Seas Seek 
San Antonio...... 40 AQT sets tec 
iMNPaso.25 24 veaee 34 4,069 3 
San: Diégovss-e. A ee LSTA 
ATIZONS 42h ot ee 1,093 30 
San Francisco..... ........ 44 5 
Washington: ohare. aa aa 678 109 
Dakotasu:. eter 920 1,673 4,913 
Duluth and 

Superiore... ee 258 6,794 590 
Michigan......... 1,124 43,588 10,257 

‘Total sicet ance 274,905 813,587 31,534 





Hampton Roads Market Is Listless 


Dumpings at Hampton Roads were 
only slightly above normal last week, 
the effect of the coal strike not having 
been materially felt. Supplies from the 
mines were cut down, the greater 
amount being on the C. & O., with some 
of the mines of the Virginian also out. 

The market was unchanged, prices of 
former weeks remaining with fluctua- 
tions of 5@10c. in some _ instances. 
April contracts were little in evidence, 
the first time in many years that offices 
of dealers here had not been notified 
of awards. 

A tone of listlessness was in the 
market in spite of anticipated activity 
as result of the strike. A period of 


SUE AM ae a es 
eee 


Oct.. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb, Mar. 
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watchful waiting has set in, and while 
shippers are optimistic they have no 
real business in sight. 


Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
7—Week Ended——_, 


March 30 April 6 

N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Carseone Naha ann a sa 1,588 1,849 
ons" on Nand +. es. 84,822 99,448 
TOMS _GUMpEd sa, «1 ae ~ 153,791 152,501 
Tonnage waiting .... 14,150 25,000 


Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 


Cars OnyDANGivereis.c.. 6 1,624 1,397 
Tors, On Nand... 9. 81,200 69,850 
Tons dumped -. 108,862 120,571 
Tonnage waiting .... 30,560 12,000 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars on’ band’s... «. 1,494 1,291 
Tonsron hand). . oss 74,700 64,550 
Tons; dumped: sce . « 57,065 94,118 
Tonnage waiting .... 7,625 1,970 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
April 6, 1922 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 


For Africa Tons: 
Br. S.S/\Heathfield) for Dakar... 7. 7,007 
For Atlantic Islands: 
Nor: S:S. Gro; for Kingston. 2... ...... 4,920 
Nor. S.S. Hallgjerd, for Curacao..... 2,059 
For Brazil: 
Br. S.S. Coquetmede, for Para........ 5,501 


Du. S.S. Alkmaar, for Rio de Janeiro..9,725 
For Chile: 


Am. S.S. Argosy, for Iquique........ 1,556 


Dan. S.S. Nordkap, for Valparaiso... .4,517 
For Cuba: 
Am. Schr. Perry Setzer, for Cien- 
LILOSOSPEL EET a tree eon cillene ore ntate as eels 1,827 
For Italy: 
ical. S.s,,5usana,, tor Genoa we eh.cte 5 5,275 
Jap. S.S. Kahsu Maru, for Porto- 
LELVAIOM A oie sahil ee che eee eae ote 6,955 
For Mexico: 
Dan. S.S. Normannia, for Vera Cruz. .3,728 


For Spain: 


Ital. S.S. Monte Grappa, for Gibral- 

EAT peer oe aha wiccons stare e see ene Ure ete Sie 8,647 
Jap. S.S. England Maru, for Gibral- 

CAT cate rie cesta sie: aitedticns ere rscane Mesa uate Ma ae 
Br. S.S. South American, for St. 

SATO LAE tates eh os weet kere ae, have. ope eave cua 8 3,041 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 

April | April 87 
Pool 9, New York.... $5.35@$5.65 $5.40@$5.80 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.10@ 5.35 5.20@ 5.40 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 5.40@ 5.70 5.40@ 5.70 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.00@ 5.35 5.00@ 5.40 
Pool 71, Philadelphia... 5.55@ 5.80 5.65@ 5.90 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds. 4.60@ 4.70 4.50@ 4.70 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 4.30 4.95 
Pool 2,Hamp. Rds... 4.45@ 4.50 4.45@ 4.50 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York.... $5.75@ at 10 $5.75@$6.25 
Pool 10 New York.... 5.45@ 5.70 eae 5.80 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 5.60@ 5.85 a tees 5.90 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.20@ 5.60 .30@ 5.60 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.85 £16 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.60 4.55 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 40s. 6d.f.o.b. 40s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 55s. f.o.b. 55s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 40s. f.o.b. 40s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 50s. f.0.b 50s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 42s. t.i.b 42s. t.ib. 
Welsh, Messina....... 38s. t.i.b. 38s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Algiers......... 38s. 6d.f.o.b. 38s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuco.... 62s. 6d.f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh? Bahia? ou. 45m 62s. 6d.f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Madeira........ 38s. f.a.s. 38s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 38s. f.a.s. 38s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta......... 42s. f.0.b 42s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas... 40s. f.a.s 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Naples......... 38s. f.0.b. 38s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rosario........ 52s. 6d.f.o.b. 52s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Singapore...... 55s. f.o.b. 55s. f.0.b. 
Port Saidiaiceeieae cece 46s. 6d.f.o.b. 46s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Belgian, Antwerp....... 30s. 30s. 
Alexandriti es fae apie. 45s. 45s. 
HROMDAY stearate cae te 38 rupees 38 rupees 
Capetown ddee 6028 39s. 39s. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff : April | April 87 
Admiralty, Large...... 27s.@27s. 6d. 27s9d@ 28s3d 
Steam, Smalls......... 19s.@19s. 6d. 19s.@ 19s. 6d. 

Newcastle: . 
Best Steams’, ov... -.: 23s.@ 23s. 6d. 23s9d@ 243d 
Beat Gas i25h . Seers 24s.@ 24s. 6d. 24s.@ 25s. 
Best Bunkers......... 22s.@ 22s. 9d. 23s. 6d 

tAdy ances over previous week shown in heav 
type: declines in italics. 
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Current Demand Unchanged 
Interest in Market Keen 


Union Inroads in Open-Shop Domain 
Attract Buyers’ Attention — Non- 
Union Prices Show Stimulus—Ship- 
pers Cautious in Forward Quotations 
—Flurry Evidenced in _ Increased 
Inquiries. 

HILE current demand is un- 
improved, greater interest is 

being shown in the market. The 
union inroads made in open-shop 
territories have caused buyers to 
follow the market more closely. 
Non-union prices have been stimu- 
lated and shippers are more cautious 
in making forward quotations, but 
so far the flurry is manifested only 
in an increasing number of inquiries 
and movement of spot tonnage has 
not been heavier. 

Substitute tonnage for those non- 
union producers who have closed 
has been easily obtainable. With 
this slight indication of trouble, how- 
ever, consumers are more prone to 
deal with their old connections, even 
at higher prices, with a view to 
better service if a pinch comes. 





PHILADELPHIA 


From the standpoint of demand the 
market continues unpleasingly quiet to 
the shippers, as the consumer refuses 
to be stirred by any possibility of a 
shortage. On this account prices have 
remained very soft. 

Some producers with non-union con- 
nections have been a bit disappointed 
this week at losing tonnage which they 
had depended upon on account of the 
men deciding not to work. Of course, 
it has been easy to cover on these 
orders through other producers, if 
necessary, but the defections have been 
sufficient to cause all quotations to be 
made guardedly. : 

What little buying has been done of 
late has been closely confined to regu- 
lar sources by the consumer, often 
passing up lower prices to favor old 
shippers. This seems to be with the 
idea that should real trouble come they 
will be better served in a pinch by 
thus concentrating their business. 

There has been some noticeable im- 
provement in iron manufacture and 
these concerns are buying better than 
for some months. Some who have not 
yet resumed working are nevertheless 
putting coal in reserve. 





BALTIMORE 


The second week of the strike start- 
ed off with the demand being little in 
excess of the pre-strike days. Prices, 
however, began to spurt a bit at the 
close of last week, and a further up- 
ward tendency was anticipated. Deliv- 
eries from non-union sources were fully 


up to the demand so that the explana- 
tion for the advancing market lies in 
the likelihood of a generally tighter 
market. 

The lack of real live demand is in- 
dicated in the fact that on the Western 
Maryland and Baltimore & Ohio alone 
there are more than 3,000 cars loaded 
with unsold coal standing on sidings. 





FAIRMONT 


Operations were largely suspended on 
April 1, although there were still about 
60 non-union mines running at various 
points. The response to the strike order 
was general at all union mines. Organ- 
izers succeeded in closing a few non- 
union operations before the date set for 
the strike. 

Many sidings were filled with coal 
when the strike became effective. Rail- 
road fuel loadings were heavier in the 
days immediately preceding the strike. 





NEW YORK 

Buyers were not expected to rush 
into the market so early in the month, 
having been preparing for the present 
situation for a long time. However, 
with the non-union miners joining the 
strikers’ ranks it was expected that the 
middle of the month would see a more 
active market. 

There were about 1,900 cars of coal 
at the local docks on April 7. This was 
about 200 cars more than on the cor- 
responding day of the previous week. 

The joining of the strikers’ ranks by 
some of the non-union miners was no 
surprise to many local tradesmen. The 
various steel companies entered the 
market toward the end of the week and 
were buying more freely. 

Public utilities and large industrial 
plants continue to lay in reserve stocks. 
Southern coals are coming forward in 
large quantities. 

For some time much of the coal 
coming forward has been from non- 
union mines. This was due to the im- 
possibility of the unionized mines to 
compete with the low priced non-union 
coal, resulting in a curtailing of pro- 
duction at the union operations, most 
of the latter coals being either under 
contract or on consignment. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Production figures show that the out- 
put since the strike began is but one- 
fourth of what it was before. March 
production was 84,828 carloads, or an 
average of 3,143 cars a day, On April 
1, the production was 704 cars; 781 cars 
on April 8, and 806 on April 4. 

Non-union miners are gradually lay- 
ing down their tools and deserting the 
mines. It is reported that the U. M. 
W. have reduced the initiation fee from 
$5 to 50c. in most of the non-union dis- 
tricts in order to get the men out: 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Response to the strike call was not as 
general as the officials of the union had 
anticipated, for 16 Upper Potomac 
mines were producing in the week fol- 
lowing the beginning of the strike. In 
the Georges Creek field there was a 
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more general response. Despite the 
cessation of operations in so many 
fields, there was no change in market 
conditions. Orders and inquiries were 
on as small a scale as ever and prices 
were still soft. 








Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Strikes have proved much greater 
than was expected. The Connellsville 
region has been producing fairly well 
since April 1 but the lower Connells- 
ville output in both coal and coke is 
reduced by more than one-half. Organ- 
izing by U. M. W. agents appears to 
have proceeded farther than was real- 
ized. 

The first result of the strike was the 
disappearance of odd-lot offerings of 
spot furnace coke to avoid demurrage, 
as the railroads became quite lenient 
in the matter of demurrage. Then coke 
practically disappeared from the mar- 
ket. Furnaces whose contract ship- 
ments were curtailed or discontinued 
entirely decided that they would simply 
bank, rather than bid up the market. 
At the same time furnaces have be- 
come very reserved in the matter of 
selling pig iron. As the furnaces have 
pig iron sold at recent prices they as- 
sert they cannot pay any advance for 
coke. 

The Courier reports production dur- 
ing the week ended April 1 at 97,500 
tons by the furnace ovens and 52,460 
tons by the merchant ovens, making a 
total of 149,960 tons, an increase of 
15,550 tons. 


—___ 


UNIONTOWN 


Two distinct developments have been 
created in the Connellsville non-union 
field. An intensive effort is being made 
to introduce the strike into this region, 
which has met with temporary success 
in the upper Monongahela Valley and 
the Republic district. A definite 
market rise has been produced by con- 
sumers seeking tonnage where none is 
to be had immediately. The following 
prices are effective but are subject to 
revision at any moment: Pittsburgh 
steam, $2@$2.50; Sewickley steam, 
$1.75@$2, and byproduct $2.25@$2.50. 

Various claims of union accessions 
have been made. Meantime every pre- 
caution is being taken to preserve order 
and only one untoward incident has de- 
veloped as yet; the cutting of the trans- 
mission line of the Frick Maxwell plant. 
Many plants are being enclosed by 
barbed wire and hundreds of special 
deputies have been sworn in to guard 
mine property. 

The adjoining Westmoreland and 
Somerset regions are reported unaf- 
fected by the strike. Mines of the 
Greensburg, Keystone and Westmore- 
land coal companies are working as 
usual. Somerset production is increas- 
ing. There are about 13,500 miners in 
that region, 500 of whom belong to the 
union. : 


BUFFALO 


Production of coke has been much 
curtailed, but the demand is not large. 
Prices are about the same as_ they 
have been, $4.50@$4.75 for Connells- 
ville foundry. $3.25@$3.50 for 48-hr. 
furnace and $3 for some domestic sizes, 
adding $3.64 for freight. 
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Anthracite 





Companies Low on Domestic 
Coal; Steam Sizes Active 


Independents Out of Fuel — Prices 
Quoted Only at New York, Where 
Tonnage Is in Harbor—Retail Mar- 
kets Quiet, Due to Warm Weather 
and Prospect of Lower Prices. 

OMPANIES have been shipping 

from storage since the strike be- 
gan and the supply has already been 
picked up, with the exception of pea 
coal. The steam business centers 
around the companies’ mine storage 
and barley is fast being cleaned up, 
while other grades move easily. 

Independents are out of coal and no 

prices are quoted with the exception 

of New York, where some tonnage 
is afloat in the harbor. 

Retail markets are quiet. Warm 
weather has removed much of the 
urge to buy and householders are 
not inclined to stock against next 
season’s needs, with lower coal prices 
in prospect at that time. 





NEW YORK 


There is no greater market activity 
than before April 1. With plenty of 
company coals to be had dealers are 
not anxious to lay in independent fuels 
unless they are procurable at less than 
company schedule. The latter has not 
been an impossibility entirely in some 
instances. 

Lack of anxiety as well as demand 
is causing some uneasiness to those 
dealers who in anticipation of a scarc- 
ity after April 1 bought heavily, load- 
ing the coal in boats to await a favor- 
able market. In some instances these 
loadings have been thrown back into 
the market but buyers are not tumbling 
over themselves to get additional ton- 
nage. The companies are taking care 
of their regular customers as long as 
the supply lasts. 

Steam coals are plentiful notwith- 
standing the fair demand for months 
past. Not much interest is being 
shown. Barley is scarcer than either 





of the other two sizes. The better 
grades of independent coals are in 
strong demand. 

PHILADELPHIA 


The first week of the strike has been 
very uneventful from the consumer’s 
standpoint, although it can be said that 
the retailers have been fairly busy. 
However, it seems certain that the bulk 
of the buying has been on account of 
the colder weather. 

The only companies who have coal to 
offer are the large ones, who on account 
of their storage yards have been able 
to take orders for all grades, but all 
family sizes but pea will be cleaned up 
before April 15. 

At the rate the dealers are moving 
the family sizes out of their yards it 


will certainly not take more than 30 
days before they are emptied, and 
should this time arrive without settle- 
ment of the suspension there will be a 
run on the storage yard pea. 

So far as the independents are con- 
cerned they have no prices, as they are 
without coal. Retail prices are 
stronger than at any time during the 
past winter, and the general run is 
$13.75 for egg, $14 for stove and nut 
and $11 for pea. 

The steam coal trade is entirely cen- 
tered around the companies, as they 
still have considerable storage stock to 
dispose of. Barley is fast reaching ex- 
haustion. Rice is also moving well, and 
while there is still quite a heavy ton- 
nage of buckwheat to be had, there 
always remains the likelihood that the 
railroads will take up the _ balance, 
should bituminous conditions become 
aren as to curtail seriously their sup- 
ply. 





BUFFALO 


Retailers have found the trade very 
light during the past week, the weather 
having been so moderate that consump- 
tion has been reduced to a minimum. 
There seems little probability of any 
strongly increased demand right away, 
although it is said that a drop of many 
degrees in temperature would no doubt 
bring in a fair amount of business. 

Dealers’ stocks in most cases are 
ample, although some waited until the 
last minute before buying, as_ they 
were hopeful that something would in- 
terfere to prevent a strike. Steam sizes 
are in fair supply, but are little wanted. 





BOSTON 


Retail demand is dropping off with 
the warmer weather. Most dealers are 
carrying heavy stocks and there was 
little additional buying in the last week. 
Certain buyers are inclined to accumu- 
late egg, it being their idea that this 
will probably be the short size when 
mining is resumed. 

Some of the producing companies 
have already picked up all the domestic 
sizes they had in storage, except pea. 
Others have egg and stove in storage, 
but no chestnut, and the former sizes 
are being gradually worked off in re- 
sponse to the rather small scattering 
demand. 

By water there is still a certain 
amount of tonnage arriving. There is 
a small accumulation of boats at cer- 
tain of the loading piers, but it is ex- 
pected these will be loaded and on the 
way by the end of the week. 





ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


There has not been the slightest kind 
of disturbance in any part of the field. 
The Red Ash Coal Co. has applied to 
the union for permission to employ 260 
men for a period of ten weeks to re- 
move some coal that is in the way 
of the Hudson Coal Co. fighting the 
fire in the Red Ash Mine. The Lee 
Coal Co. has also asked to employ 
some men to sink a slope to reach a 
mine fire that is on its property. 
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Some objections have been raised by 
the miners as to the number of men 
employed on repair and maintenance 
work during the suspension. The shops 
of the various companies which have 
been operating on full time have gone 
on part time throwing hundreds of men 
not belonging to the union on part time. 

One of the companies has laid off 
its pumpmen at one of the collieries 
and is employing the mine foremen 
and their assistants for this purpose. 
This is causing some trouble with the 
grievance committees. 





BALTIMORE 


The hard coal situation is at a prac- 
tical standstill. Coal dealers, even if 
they could get fuel from the mines, are 
not particularly interested in coal for 
storage at present prices. They have 
enough on hand to care for a time at 
least for the small demand that comes 
forward at the inception of the warm 
period. 








South 





BIRMINGHAM 


Production is undisturbed and the 
output is closely approximating the 
normal weekly record. There is prac- 
tically no defection in labor forces, both 
union and non-union mines operating 
on schedules in line with trade require- 
ments. However, the union has a 
negligible representation in this field, 
only a few small operations having 
union working agreements. There is a 
disposition on the part of workers to 
put in full time and there is an ample 
labor supply to produce the maximum 
requirements under a greatly increased 
demand, with sufficient surplus to care 
for any outside orders which might be 
placed here. 

Consumers are not yet inclined to buy 
coal beyond future needs of a few 
weeks. Need for fuel from industrial 
sources has not improved materially 
ever the record of the past several 
weeks. The mainstay of production is 
the large amount of coal that is being 
coked for furnace use, with some bet- 
ter demand for foundry coke, and coal 
being taken by the railroads at contract 
mines. 

The domestic market is very dull, 
with little interest so far manifested in 
contracting. Many yards still have coal 
left over from the reign of high prices 
and there is scarcely any retail demand 
at this time. Mine prices on steam and 
domestic grades are practically un- 
changed. 





VIRGINIA 


As the month drew to a close, mines 
speeded up production, the gain amount- 
ing to about 5 per cent of the total 
capacity. The most marked increase 
was in the section served by the C. C. & 
O. Virginia mines were unaffected by 
the strike and the better production 
was continued at about the same rate 
during the first few days of April. 
Prices remained on a low level. 

Mines on the Interstate R.R. pro- 
duced at the rate of more’than 70 per 
cent of capacity. It was not so much 
because of any increased activity in 
spot buying as it was because of in- 
creased contract shipments that a 
larger production was made possible. 
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Chicago and Midwest 











Midwest Region Alert 
Though Market Is Flat 


Coal Men Anxiously Watch for Revival 
But a Few Industrial Inquiries and 
One Railroad Purchase Are All That 
Appear—Screenings Climbing. 

OTHING has stirred the Mid- 
west market into any semblance 

of activity during the past week. 
There is only a little spot buying and 
no contracting. But coal men are 
adopting the familiar attitude of the 
eat at the rat hole. A certain tension 
is growing out of this which is 
having a slight effect upon the mar- 
ket. It already has stabilized those 
prices which sagged April 1 and 
started an upward trend to quota- 
tions on steam sizes. There: remained 
at the end of the week sum: where in 
the neighborhood of 10,000 cars of 
coal unbilled in Illinois fields and 
every Middle-Eastern and Eastern 
field that feeds into the Midwest 
region was also full of loads. 





A slow awakening of certain lines uf 
industry was noted by some of the Mid- 
west coal companies. Blast furnaces 
are especially encouraging to Western 
coal men just now because almost every 
mine has from a few cars to several 
trainloads of lump and other large size 
coals which would fit well into the 
process of steel making. 

Big buyers are not showing them- 
selves in the market. They are ex- 
pected to, however, now that the strike 
appears to be starting a long course. 
All sorts of rumors about them are 
flitting around, rising partly from the 
fact that a railroad began buying more 
dock coal. Some manufacturing in- 
terests have been inquiring for contract 
prices for days without much success. 
Only a few producers are willing to 
sign any contracts and most of those 
are in the western Kentucky field that 
has a wage contract running another 
year. One Pocahontas producer, how- 
ever, was offering contract mine run at 
$1.75, a price which was considered 
to be about at the spot market level. 
He got few takers. 

Soft weather has held the domestic 
market down fairly flat. But dealers 
continue to take coal little by little 
and apparently are not afraid to have 
a good deal in their yards. They are 
about the only buyers of the thin stream 
of Illinois and Indiana coal that is still 
running. Operators have made it plain 
that prices on domestic sizes will not 
drop a cent. Coal trains will be al- 
lowed to rust on railroad sidings before 
that lump and egg will be sold for less 
than $3.25@$3.65—in the case of south- 
ern Illinois coals—and $2.75@$3.50— 
for Indiana fuel. 

With the prices of screenings mount- 
ing, some operators say they are getting 


ready to put some of their large sizes 
through crushers. At least two of the 
crushers in southern Illinois are work- 
ing now. 





CHICAGO 
Coal men in Chicago are going 
through a strange experience. Every 


day they expect something to happen. 
And almost every day they are disap- 
pointed. There is practically no demand 
for anything, but the fact that the 
strike now appears to give promise of 
a long run makes most men think im- 
portant consumers will start to buy at 
almost any moment and the only selling 
agencies which will get in on the busi- 
ness are the ones who keep a keen ear 
pressed close against the grass roots. 
Salesmen’s conferences in the home 
offices are going on all the time prepar- 
atory to what may pop out of the 
future. 

Even though nothing has occurred to 
start a buying rush, all prices have 
firmed up. The slump is definitely over 
even among Eastern coals which are 
available here in almost any quantity 
at any time. Smokeless mine run, which 
sold in small quantities a few days ago 
for only a little over $1, can hardly be 
found at less than $2.30@$2.50 now 
and the standard quotation is sup- 
posed to be $2. Screened varieties 
are low in price and are hard to sell. 
Company circular on Illinois coals has 
not changed, but southern Illinois 
screenings have been going at $2.50 and 
in one case touched $2.75, though the 
standard quotation is only $2.25. 

The retail trade is stagnant, thanks 
to balmy weather. A few people have 
harkened to the advertising messages 
of the retail merchants that coal is 
likely to go up, but buying is slow. 





WEST KENTUCKY 


Most of the field remains on the 
job and is in position to take advantage 
of every demand that develops. One 
section of the field is under a no-strike 
contract clause which has a year to run. 
The other field also continues at work. 

As of April 1, there were 1,019 cars 
of unbilled coal on tracks of western 
Kentucky, distributed, 584 cars on the 
I.C., 207 cars on the Henderson, and 228 
ears on the L. & N. Much of it is lump. 
While the spot market is steady 
some jobbers and operators think de- 
mand will be much stronger and prices 
stiffer within ten days, and are afraid 
to quote the market for April. Some 
jobbers are willing to accept $2 for 
mine run for the month of April, others 
want $2.50, and some are quoting for 
but one week. 

One of the largest operating com- 
panies has quoted prices to April 9, spot, 
not including brokerage of 15c. a ton, 
as follows: Mine run, $2; 14-in. pea and 
slack, $1.75; 24-in. nut, pea and slack, 
$1.90; nut, $2.10; egg, $2.25; 14-in. lump, 
$2.25; 2%-in. lump, $2.35; 6-in. block, 
$2.60. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Since April 1 there has been little de- 
mand for coal remaining on _ track. 
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Prices in the Carterville field are $3.65 
on lump, egg and nut. Mt. Olive is $3 
on lump and egg, and Standard ranges 
from $2.50 on 2 x 6-in. steam egg to 
$2.75 on 6-in. lump and 8 x 6 egg. 

Screenings, however, are hard to get 
as most of this size on track is being 
held by the operators for their own 
boilers. Some mines in the Carterville 
field have as much as two weeks’ supply 
of prepared sizes on hand. There were 
approximately 2,700 unbilled cars in 
the Fifth and Ninth Districts April 3. 
There seems to be little doubt that 
supplies in this territory will last at 
least 60 days. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


No change is to be seen in the market 
so far as prices are concerned. Indus- 
trials have built up reserves so it is 
likely to be some time before they again 
are in the market. In the meantime 
many of the mines have cars on track 
that have not been moved. 

Unless the industrial demand grows 
during the spring and summer the non- 
union mines will be able to meet most 
of the needs. It is significant to note 
that the price of retail coal has not 
dropped. No such spring drop is looked 
for in spite of the fact that all retail 
stocks are heavy. 





—_— 


ST. LOUIS 


Domestic and steam requirements in 
St. Louis and adjacent territory are 
well protected for 60 days, with some 
of the larger steam users having a 
supply of more than 90 days. No inter- 
est in domestic demand is evidenced. 
The weather has been too warm for that. 
The retail dealers are carrying large 
stocks and in some instances paying 
demurrage on coal for which they have 
no bin space. Anthracite demand is 
dead. Smokeless coals and coke con- 
tinue to move slowly. Prices have not 
changed since April 1. 


LOUISVILLE 


The demand for coal as a whole is 
quiet. More mines are reported down 
as a result of lack of business, than be- 
cause of the strike. Even in the western 
Kentucky field where there is no strike, 
many mines are down. In southeastern 
Kentucky, a few mines are down in 
Harlan and Bell counties, but not many. 
In Hazard, Elkhorn and northeastern 
Kentucky no strikes are reported. Most 
fields have much coal loaded and ready 
to ship. 

It is claimed there is at least six 
weeks’ supply in this district held by 
most of the industrial consumers, retail- 
ers, and buyers whom they generally 
supply. Consumers are not worrying. 
Unless the strike lasts several weeks 
there is not much prospect of any heavy 
demand or material advance in prices. 








Canada 


TORONTO 


Dealers report a fair amount of 
domestic business, but orders are almost 
without exception for small quantities, 
and very few have laid in supplies for 
more than a few weeks ahead. While 
public utilities and the larger consum- 
ers are fairly well stocked up with 
bituminous, the smaller industrial 
plants are liable to run short of fuel 
should the strike last for a month. 
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No Coal Chills A fflict 
Consumers in Northwest 


That Region Still Feels It Is Better 
Fixed for Fuel Than Any Other Sec- 
tion — Prices Are Firm — Weather 
Cuts Home Trade. 


RANQUILLITY prevails through 

the Northwest. Stocks on hand 
appear to be satisfactory to railroads, 
utilities and manufacturing plants 
and to retail yards. The market is 
dead but prices remain firm—so firm, 
in fact, that the usual spring drop on 
anthracite has not been announced 
and probably will not be. Coal men 
and some other observers are spend- 
ing a good deal of time figuring just 
how long the Northwest could hold 
out in case no more coal were re- 
ceived. The limit is fixed now at 
about 110 days. But shipments by 
Lake are scheduled to appear soon 
after navigation starts. No boats 
are expected for some time because 
in spite of softening weather that 
has kept the domestic trade dormant, 
there still remains some thick ice 
offshore. 


—_—_— 


MINNEAPOLIS 


There seems to be no present appre- 
hension in the Northwest, over the 
strike. The feeling in the coal trade 
generally is that only through a strike 
will it be possible to readjust labor 
costs in mining. The public here- 
abouts is inclined to charge the opera- 
tors with contributory guilt in the mat- 
ter of excessive prices, but recognizes 
that labor must take its share of 
decrease. 

Coal shipments to the interior have 
inereased during the past two or three 
weeks, but it was as much due to the 
prolonged winter weather as to any 
desire to be stocked against the strike. 
With the tonnage on the docks equal to 
three months’ summer requirements, 
there is nothing to fear just now. So 
all hands in the coal business feel well 
satisfied with conditions now. Men 
with stores on hand hope to sell at good 
prices some fuel they couldn’t have dis- 
posed of in a normal summer. But 
there is no sign of a price hoist by 
legitimate members of the _ trade. 
Scalpers and speculators may take ad- 
vantage of the situation, however, as 
they did a year ago last fall. Then the 
coal trade will receive the blame as 
usual. 

The estimate of tonnage, hard and 
soft, on the docks April 1, is 3,250,000— 
of which about 425,000 tons are hard 
coal. Large users, public utility plants 
and others, have stocked to their limit. 
The railroads are also well supplied 
from all-rail sources. Aside from these 
there is not a great deal in dealers’ or 
consumers’ bins. 


MILWAUKEE 


Mild spring weather exercises a tran- 
quil influence on the coal market, 
despite the strike. Wholesalers and re- 
tailers have assumed a waiting atti- 
tude, seemingly content with the visible 
supply in the dock yards. Orders are 
being filled promptly and without re- 
striction. Prices are steady, though 
the demand is light. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co. 
has accumulated quite a coal dump 
near their depot on the lake front here, 
and a report from Janesville, Wis., 
states the same railway company has 
52,000 tons of soft coal piled up at 
that point. 





DULUTH 


Prevailing indications of “normalcy” 
are evident in the coal market at the 
Head-of-the-Lakes. The coal strike, 
after a slight flurry the first day, has 
had little or no effect on the Duluth- 
Superior market. Prices are firm, buy- 
ing is almost at a standstill which is 
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natural at this season of the year, and 
dealers and dock men are sitting tight 
awaiting developments. 

The only unusual feature in the price 
market is its sameness. Prices quoted 
a week ago in anthracite and _ bitu- 
minous still prevail. It is usual for 
anthracite to drop 50c. on April 1—but 
not this year. 

The majority in the coal business 
here think Head-of-the-Lakes stocks 
will last 100 to 110 days longer. This 
is assuming a normal demand. But it 
is possible that the demand may be 
above normal if the strike continues 
and consumers become anxious. No 
one is worrying at present, though all 
seem to think that the strike will be 
settled long before stocks become 
exhausted. 

At least a few cargoes of coal will 
come to this port in spite of the strike. 
Several bottoms have been loaded at 
Lake Erie ports and some of these will 
come to Duluth as soon as navigation 
opens. This may not be for some time, 
as one tug which ventured out from 
the harbor here was stopped within less 
than half a mile by ice more than a 
foot in thickness. 

Mining companies of the Mesaba 
Iron Range are showing signs of re- 
turning to work, and several inquiries 
have been received from these for coal 
but no purchases made. 





New England 











Market Deadly Dull Despite 
Strike Spread to New River 


Coal Being Mined Meets Current Needs 
—Much Unsold Smokeless on Hand 
—Little Being Done on New Con- 
tracts—Marine Freights Unchanged 
as Yet. 

N SPITE of the New River mines 
joining the strikers the New Eng- 
land market remains extremely quiet. 

Non-union Pennsylvania grades are 

unaffected in price and enough coal 

is being mined to meet current needs. 

There is still much unsold smokeless 

tonnage on hand, which precludes 

any strength to the market. The 
heavier water receipts are due to 
consumers taking advantage of the 
continued low prices and not to any 
increase in requirements, Next to 
nothing is being done on new con- 
tracts, as both sides are in an un- 
certain position. 

Marine freights are unchanged 
but must soon respond to the dearth 
of orders. 





Notwithstanding more or less alarm- 
ing reports from the New River dis- 
trict, the market here remains. un- 
changed. Inquiry is only scattering. 
Large buyers show practically no in- 
terest in spot quotations and for Inland 
distribution prices are on about the 


same level as for some weeks past. At 
Mystic Wharf, Boston, the range is 
$6@$6.15 for small lots, while close 
buyers can make purchases at some- 
what less than the lower figure. 

At Hampton Roads the desirable 
grades are in easy supply. Even 
though non-union operations have been 
affected, it is still possible to buy Pool 
1 coals on as low a basis as at any 
time this season. For contract the sev- 
eral agencies are reluctant to commit 
themselves for any extended period. 

In this market next to nothing has 
been heard with respect to contracts 
for more than a fortnight. Current 
quotations are shown in the Weekly 
Review. 

Receipts by water continue in fair 
volume. Arrivals have increased re- 
cently, but this is due more to disposi- 
tion on the part of steam-users to ac- 
cept deliveries on purchases rather than 
speculate on getting supplies later on. 
Relatively only a few consumers in 
this territory are still drawing their 
supplies by the all-rail route. 

While there are as yet no definite 
freight quotations on a level lower than 
during March, there is every reason to 
expect a material softening in rates. 
Spot orders are reasonably scarce and 
more than likely rates will soon respond 
to pressure. On barges, 2,000 tons up- 
ward, $1@$1.15 would still have to be 
vaid, but steamers can be chartered at 
$1@$1.10. 

Non-union Pennsylvania grades seem 
to have been unaffected by the suspen- 
sion. So far as this section is con- 
cerned, no higher prices have yet been 
reported, and apparently there are 
enough operations still working to meet 
current requirements. 
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Eastern Inland 








Reduced Non-Union Tonnage 


Becomes Easier to Sell 


Stocks Still Heavy, but Demand Is Im- 
proving — Volume of Lake Coal 
Reduced by Strike—Union Ties Up 
Some Open-Shop Mines. 


URRENT demand is a little im- 

proved, but is held in check by 
the heavy stocks in hand. Non-union 
receipts are smaller than anticipated, 
but the dearth of orders is such that 
this limited tonnage is still hard to 
place. The volume of Lake coal has 
been reduced by the strike, although 
there are many non-union mines 
shipping to the lower ports and forty 
boats are under load. Not much ves- 
sel movement is expected before 
May 1. 

Union organizers have succeeded 
in tying up a number of mines in 
open-shop districts. Quotations have 
risen on forward business and sellers 
are becoming extremely cautious 
about making large commitments. 
A stiffening market is at hand. The 
defection in the non-union miners’ 
ranks is affecting the operations of 
steel mills. 


PITTSBURGH 


Interest in the coal situation is trans- 
ferred from the Pittsburgh district to 
the surrounding non-union fields. In 
Westmoreland County there are some 
non-union strikes, but not many. The 
old basin of the Connellsville region is 
not greatly affected, but more than half 
of the capacity in both coal and coke 
of the lower Connellsville region is shut 
off. Along the Monongahela River the 
strikes are practically complete. The 
Steel Corporation is taking very active 
steps to resume production. It has 
posted notices to strikers to return to 
work at once, -otherwise they will be 
discharged and their places filled. 

Prices on Pittsburgh coal disappeared 
at the beginning of the strike and since 
then there has been no quotable market. 
Westmoreland producers marked up 
their previous prices 25c. In the Con- 
nellsville region, where prices had de- 
clined more than 25c. during March, on 
account of the slump in demand, asking 
prices advanced 25c., but there has been 
little demand, while offerings have 
decreased and there is no regularly 
quotable market in the Connellsville 
region for either Sewickley or Pitts- 
burgh vein. 


CLEVELAND 


The market remains at a standstill. 
The strike has had no perceptible effect 
upon the situation as yet. No im- 
portant increase in inquiries is ex- 
pected to develop within the next 30 
days. The drain on non-union produc- 
tion has been extremely light to date, 
and it is not expected to begin until 





present stocks are exhausted. The feel- 
ing is quite prevalent that the strike 
may be broken by settlements in sep- 
arate districts. This would result in a 
gradual crumbling of the strike. 

In the meantime industrial users con- 
tinue indifferent. They have stocks to 
last from six weeks to two months. 
Until this coal is used up they are not 
going to place any orders. They are 
certain that wage and freight rate re- 
ductions will bring lower coal prices. 
Operators themselves freely entertain 
the idea that coal prices are higher than 
they should be. The only solution for 
this impossible situation is lower wages. 

Such non-union coal as is coming is 
higher than the regular No. 8 coal, but 
the difference is entirely due to greater 
freight charges and not to any stiffen- 
ing of quotations. The strike has in- 
terrupted the movement to the Lake. 
Some non-union coal is moving to these 
destinations, however. About 40 boats 
have been loaded and are ready for the 
word to start. The strike probably will 
seriously retard the Lake movement at 
the beginning of the season, but a 
spurt is expected to follow later. 





BUFFALO 


Production has not been as large as 
was anticipated, as non-union mines in 
many instances have not started up, 
either because of a shortage of orders 
or of help. In districts where both 
union and non-union mines are located, 
employees of the latter may stay away 
from work for a time at least. 

The stories about rumored arrange- 
ments among certain small operators 
to boost prices immediately, and of non- 
union miners flocking over to the union, 
may be worrying members of the trade, 
but they are not disturbing consumers. 
The past week has seen few orders 
placed and scarcely any inquiry. Con- 
cerns who have been bringing in con- 
signment coal have not been able to 
dispose of it readily. 

Prices are uncertain, some operators 
claiming that they are unwilling to 
sell at less than a 10c. advance over 
the figures of last month. Neverthe- 
less, much coal is to be had without 
the payment of any premium. Good 
coal is a little firmer at $2.85 for 
Westmoreland, gas lump, $2.50 for 
Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump, $2.25 
for Allegheny Valley and other mine 
run and $1.60@$1.70 for slack, adding 
$2.36 to Allegheny Valley and $2.51 
to other coals, to cover freight. 





DETROIT 


Very little interest is manifested in 
the coal market. The volume of sales 
has not been increased by the strike. 
Quite a number of large establishments 
have reserves of moderate proportions. 
Others are expecting continuance of 
their fuel supply from the unorganized 
mining sections. 

Household demand has fallen off with 
the coming of moderate temperatures. 
Most of the retail dealers are well sup- 
plied with stock and are buying no 
more. 

Smokeless lump and egg is quoted 
$2.75@$3, mine run is $1.85, nut, pea 
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and slack, $1.50. Four-inch lump from 
West Virginia or Kentucky is $2.25, 
two-inch lump and egg, $2, mine run, 
$1.40, nut, pea and slack, $1.35. Prac- 
tically no Ohio coal is now coming to 
Detroit. 


EASTERN OHIO 


Early closing of many mines during 
the week ended April 1 in preparation 
for the strike brought about a marked 
slump in the output. Production was 
336,000 tong or about 64 per cent of 
five-day capacity. This unexpected 
closing was superinduced by the inabil- 
ity of markets to absorb output at the 
ratio of preceding weeks. 

Cumulative figures for the calendar 
year indicate aggregate production of 
4,638,000 tons, and when placed against 
the potential capacity of 7,792,000 
tons for that period results in a ratio 
of 59.5 per cent production for the 
year. 

Dwindling operations during the pre- 
strike week tend to verify the asser- 
tion previously made that all quarters 
would enter the period of uncertainty 
with an abundant supply of reserve 
fuel, and consequently there should be 
no apprehension as to coal supplies 
throughout this section for some time 
to come. 

Most all operations finished the week 
with moderate quantities of unbilled 
coal on track for which it is said there 
has been little demand. Inquiries are 
negligible and aside from a_ scarcity 
which has developed in slack, accom- 
panied by a stiffening in the price of 
that grade from $1.65 to $1.90, there 
is little, if any change in the spot 
prices on other grades. Some small 
quantities of distress coal on hand at 
destination unsold, with demurrage 
charges accruing thereon, have been 
sacrificed at ridiculously low prices. 

The present status of the market is 
not surprising in view of storage activ- 
ities during the past 60 days, resulting 
in the situation that April business was 
done during February and March. Re- 
ceipts of bituminous coal at Cleveland 
during the week ended April 1 dis- 
played no_ stipulation. The _ total 
amounted to 1,311 cars, divided 967 to 
industries and 342 to retail yards. 


COLUMBUS 


With mines tied up the coal trade is 

quiet in the extreme. One or two strip- 
ping mines were operated for a day or 
two but these were stopped to avoid 
trouble. No untoward incidents were 
reported during the first week. 
_ Even in the face of the strike, there 
is practically no demand. Some non- 
union fuel is coming in, but on the 
whole this was purchased before the 
strike became effective. Stocks are suf- 
ficient for two or three months on the 
average and as a result little suffering 
is expected. Dealers have sufficient coal 
and are making reductions to move it. 
A well-known dealer advertises Hock- 
ing lump at $6; West Virginia splint 
lump at $6.75 and Pocahontas at $7.50. 
Steam demand is rather quiet as most 
users have sufficient reserves. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


This is a part of the Ohio district but 
as many mines have been operated on 
a non-union basis production was con- 
tinued in part after the strike call. 
There is not a particularly active de- 
mand, except for railroad fuel. Con- 
signments continue to be made largely 
to Western and Northern markets. 
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Upward Trend in Prices 
Sets in Following Strike 


Heavier Orders from Tidewater and 
North and West Forces Smokeless 
Screenings to Level of Mine-Run— 
Kentucky Mines Very Active. 


HE first upward trend in prices 

since the strike was started oc- 
curred last Monday. Steadily in- 
creasing orders from Tidewater for 
smokeless and better buying from 
the North and West for bituminous 
and heavier buying by byproduct and 
steel plants caused Pocahontas and 
New River screenings to reach the 
same level as run-of-mine. 

This offsets a further softness to 
the domestic market. Logan County 
and Thacker high-volatiles also 
showed strength on run-of-mine and 
the price on slack was advanced. 
There has been practically no change 
in the Elkhorn or the Big Sandy fig- 
ures. Hazard operators are quoting 
slight advances on slack and run-of- 
mine. There is no interference here 
to the flow of coal and no great dent 
shown in the accumulation noted last 
week. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


There are many New River mines 
which have closed since the strike call. 
There is little activity in the market 
and it is almost impossible to move pre- 
pared grades at all. Inquiries are a 
little more numerous, however. 

Gulf mines have not suffered much 
production loss as a result of the strike, 
although claims had been made that 
non-union miners would respond to the 
call for a strike. Production continued 
at the rate of more than 65 per cent of 
capacity with about 6,500 men at work. 
The bulk of the output is moving to 
Tide. Prices are still extremely low. 
Prepared is hardest of all to move. Nut 
and slack are in fair demand. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


There was no cessation of operations 
in the Pocahontas field on the first of 
April. Fully 15,000 men were at work 
on the first day of the strike and pro- 
duction was approximately 60,000 tons. 

Heavy loadings in recent weeks have 
been more than the market could ab- 
sorb as a consequence of which much 
coal is being held for consignment at 
terminals. Producers are confident that 
as the general supply available in the 
market is reduced, no trouble will be 
experienced in handling all the coal pro- 
duced. Tidewater inquiries are on a 
larger scale but prices in all markets 
are extremely low. 

Fully 5,000 Tug River miners con- 
tinued at work and were producing 


coal at the rate of about 15,000 tons a 
day during the first few days of the 
strike. There was a brisk demand for 
byproduct coal but in general the mar- 
ket was sluggish. Prices continued on a 
low level especially on lump. 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


Only about 12 mines were working on 
the first day of the strike but operators 
believe that more will be in operation 
before the strike is very old, since a 
number of miners have signified their 
intention of going to work. There is 
little or no market at the present time. 
With a new scale in effect, such com- 
panies as are able to operate expect 
to secure business which has hereto- 
fore been beyond their reach. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


No perceptible difference was made 
by the strike in the Logan field where 
all the miners were at work as usual. 
Production has been maintained at 
about 50,000 tons a day. The light spot 
demand was limited to steam coal, pre- 
pared being almost unmarketable. Even 
steam grades were low in price. 

Thacker production was being 
slightly increased, all of the men being 
at work during the first few days of 
the strike, notwithstanding the claims 
of the United Mine Workers that there 
would be a general suspension of oper- 
ations on April 1. Although there is 
not a strong spot demand yet much coal 
is being moved into Western markets 
in addition to the large tonnage sup- 
plied for railroad use. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


At one or two points only was there 
any suspension of operations. Although 
there are a few locals in this field the 
union has never been recognized. Pro- 
duction is continuing at the rate of be- 
tween 130,000 and 140,000 tons a week. 
There is not a particularly strong de- 
mand, however, even for steam coal, 
but the mines since have been able to 
secure a number of contracts on which 
deliveries are now being made. 








CINCINNATI 


Smokeless prices are equalizing them- 
selves. Portsmouth again shows an ac- 
cumulation of lump and egg that has 
neared the danger point and a general 
cut followed. Not alone this but cars 
in distress or on demurrage were 
thrown on the market at a concession 
that brought the lump in close contact 
with that which is being paid for bitu- 
minous. About the only make of the 
low-volatile that had strength was the 
screenings and this was through an 
increased buying demand from the by- 
product and steel plants to the north in 
Ohio. 

The call for domestic coal being prac- 
tically over there were general price 
reductions by the southeastern Ken- 
tucky and Virginia operators. Run of 
mine too was weaker, although not so 
much reflected in the prices at which 
the wholesalers were taking tonnage. 
One big screenings contract is said to 
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have been signed for the coming year 
for 50,000 tons of Elkhorn at $1.25 with 
150,000 tons more wanted at the same 
figure. 

Retail prices show little or no change, 
even with the fall that some of the 
prepared sizes have taken. Retail 
prices are: Smokeless lump $7.25@ 
$7.50, mine run $6.50; bituminous lump 
$6.25@$6.50, slack $4.50. 





SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


The strike is having little effect here. 
Nearly 90 per cent of the mines that 
were running prior to the strike are 
still operating and so far as can be 
learned are having no trouble in doing 
so. The few men that are out are grad- 
ually drifting back. At a large num- 
ber of mines, especially on Martins and 
Catrons creeks in Harlan County all 
employees reported for work on April 


The biggest worry the operators are 
having is finding a place to ship their 
coal. There is practically no demand 
for either steam or domestic and prices 
are weak. 








West 


SALT LAKE CITY 


The strike is having no noticeable 
effect upon the coal business in Utah. 
People simply decline to take the matter 
seriously because more than 80 per cent 
of the state’s normal coal output is be- 
ing produced regularly, and it is gener- 
ally said that those men who are 
striking are looking for a chance to go 
back to work in spite of agitators who 
are active. A brief spell of colder 
weather has given the retail trade a 
marked stimulation. 








DENVER 


Reports here indicated less coal on 
hand April 1 than on the first day of 
the year, but the strike is only 65 per 
cent effected in Colorado and _ indus- 
tries and householders throughout the 
state think they can get along for some 
time under the conditions. 

Industries other than steel and coke 
have 52 days’ supply; retail dealers in 
bituminous coal, 15 days; electric utili- 
ties, 18 days; and coal gas plants, 31 
days. 

Railroads have been stocking up for 
several weeks. The Denver & Rio 
Grande Western has 10,000 tons at 
Grand Junction, enough for from 60 to 
90 days. 

Prices are unchanged, and with warm 
weather coming suddenly, as it has, 
there is no great demand for coal. 





KANSAS CITY 


Coal operators in the Southwest fields 
are marking time and trying to dispose 
of the thousands of cars of coal they 
have on the tracks at the mines, but 
both steam plants and yards are heavily 
stocked. If by some miracle the 
strike was terminated to-day, the Kan- 
sas mines could not operate for some 
time on account of the accumulation. 

The Industrial Court of Kansas has 
taken no further action but it has stated 
that as soon as the people of that state 
are in need of coal the mines must 
operate; just how it will bring this 
about is not clear. 
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News 


From the Coal Fields 





ALABAMA 


George B. McCormack, president of the 
Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. and a pioneer 
in the coal industry of Alabama, resigned 
as executive head of the company and was 
elected chairman of the board, at a recent 
meeting of the directors. Mr. McCormack 
has not been enjoying the best of health 
for some time and desired to relinquish 
the arduous duties of his position to the 
direction of younger blood. Carr McCor- 
mack, son of the retiring head of the com- 
pany, was elected to the presidency. He is 
president of the Daniel’s Creek and New 
Castle Coal companies. The Pratt com- 
pany is the largest independent producer 
of commercial coal in the South. 


The Moffat Coal Co., St. Louis, has an- 
nounced the purchase of an initial tract 
of 1,400 acres of what is understood to be 
the Cahaba vein near Blocton, on a branch 
line of the Mobile & Ohio. At the present 
time the company is driving two slopes 
and expects to be producing by the first 
of June. The Moffat Coal Co. is one of 
the pioneer operators on the Mobile & Ohio 
in Illinois and this venture is the first 
made by any St. Louis operator toward 
locating mines in the non-union fields of 
the South. 


ILLINOIS 


The following April itinerary of the Il- 
linois Miners’ Examining Board has been 
announced: Belleville, April 17; Harris- 
burg, April 18; Herrin, April 19; West 
Frankfort, April 20; Duquoin, April 21; 
Centralia, April 22; Gillespie, April 24; 
Springfield, April 25; Pana, April 26; Dan- 
ville, April 27; Peoria, April 28 and La 
Salle, April 29. 


Leslie Mullen, Chicago, has been made 
vice-president of the Fidelity Coal Co., of 
that city. He was at one time vice-presi- 
dent of the Victory Coal & Coke Co. 


W. E. Rutledge, of Chicago, president of 
the Security Coal & Mining Co., of Chicago, 
was a visitor at the company’s operations 
the last week 


€ in March. The concern 
operates mines at Livingston and Du- 
quoin. 


The O’Gara Coal Co., with headquarters 
in Chicago, has appointed Walter L. Bal- 
lou, editor of The Black Diamond, its adver- 
tising manager. The company expects to 
enlarge its service to retail customers by 
offering them all sorts of dealer helps. 


C. M. Wasson, president and _. general 
manager of The Wasson Coal Co., has 
returned after three months in Florida. 


The Peabody Coal Co. has offered all of 
its headquarters employees sat Chicago 
three weeks’ vacation, instead of two, pro- 
vided they will take it in April. The com- 
pany counts on being prepared after April 
for almost any sort of developments in the 
coal trade. 


INDIANA 


Koreans shot and killed Mrs. W. J. 
Snyder, of Brazil, in Shanghai, March 28, 
as she was stepping off a passenger liner. 
They were shooting at Gen. Giichi Tanaka, 
former Japanese minister of war. Mrs. 
Snyder was the wife of W. J. Snyder, vice- 
president of the American Coal Mining Co. 
Mr. and Mrs. Snyder were on a tour of the 
world that was to have continued for two 
years. 


Wm. Schrolocke, head of the Schro- 
locke Coal Co., Indianapolis, is busy clos- 
ing out the affairs of four coal companies 
which have been placed in his hands as 
receiver during the past few months. He 
has announced that creditors of the Metro- 
politan Fuel Co. must file their claims 
against the company on or before April 15. 
The same date is fixed for the final filing 
of claims against the Linton Collieries Co., 
The Rose Hill Coal Co. and the Dana Coal 
& Mining Co. 


IOWA 


The O’Gara Co. 
MeKown as 
Iowa. 


_ has appointed L. W. 
district sales manager for 
Mr. McKown will maintain offices in 


the Putnam Bldg., Davenport. He has 
represented the O’Gara company in Iowa 
for the past three years. 


J. F. Barret has struck a vein of coal 
near Hamburg. He expects to be taking 
out coal within thirty days. 


KENTUCKY 


The Diamond Jet Coal Co. has filed suit 
in Louisville against the Southwestern Fuel 
Co., for $429.15. 


Joseph Wisher, treasurer and general 
manager of the Consumers Coal & Supply 
Co., Covington, was stabbed late in March. 
Thomas Moore, railroad switchman, was 
placed under arrest in connection with the 
stabbing, which it was reported grew out 
of an argument over removal of railroad 
ties from the yard. Wisher is in a serious 
condition, but is expected to recover. 


W. H. Bradford, of the Louisville office 
of the Dixie Fuel Co., of Nashville, has 
returned to Nashville and gone with the 
Fentress Coal Co., in which his father is 
interested. C. W. Logan, of the Nashville 
office has come to Louisville, where he will 
be under Harry McBratney, manager of the 
Louisville division of the Dixie. 


T. S. Petry and others of Hazard have 
purchased the plant of the Duane Coal Co. 
at Duane on Lotts Creek, and will resume 
operations of the mines at once. 


The coal trade in Louisville, with the 
exception of some of the small retailers, 
is disappointed over the fact that a pro- 
posed ordinance, including a coal licensing 
measure, was postponed by the city council 
recently, the general ordinance being 
passed, with the coal section cut out. This 
section provided for an annual license fee 
on all retailers of $500 a year, and of $100 
a year for jobber or broker. Large re- 
tailers are for the measure, and some time 
ago endorsed such a plan in the Coal 
Retailers Division of the Louisville Board 
of Trade. Their argument is that the 
snowbirds and small retailers are spoiling 
business, and that when the large retailer 
stocks up in the fall to take care of 
emergency demand, the snowbirds take 


‘advantage of every drop in mine prices to 


undersell the retailer who is carrying stock 
for protection. 


NEW YORK 


Lucien Hill is now connected with the 
Tuttle Coal Corporation, 52 Broadway, New 
York City, in the capacity of sales man- 
ager with jurisdiction over the North At- 


lantic and New England States. Mr. Hill 
was manager of Eastern sales for the 
United Coal Co., for ten years, and re- 


cently was sales manager ot the Wright- 
Gibson Co., Pittsburgh, with offices in New 
York City: 

The Jones-Koblegard Coal Co., of Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., has been renamed the State 
Coal Co., Inc., R. M. Jones, president, John 
Koblegard, Jr., vice-president and treasur- 
er, J. W. Grant, vice-president, and H. L. 
Robinson, secretary. The Philadelphia of- 
fice has been discontinued and New York 
City quarters opened at 50 Church St. 


J. C. Meyerhoff has become associated 
with F. B. Gerhardt, of No. 1 Broadway, 
New York City. Mr. Meyerhoff, who is 
well known among the coal trade, will look 
after the local and nearby business. 


E. E. Loomis, president of the Lehigh 
Valley R.R. Co., has announced the estab- 
lishment of a group insurance policy cov- 
ering more than 2,000 employees of the 
railroad. The policy represents an aggre- 
gate amount of insurance of about $50,000,- 
000 and is for both life and accident pro- 
tection. 


Recent incorporations of coal concerns 
in this state to transact business in Man- 
hattan include the following: D. L. Flack 
& Son, to deal in coal, wood and ice with 
a capital of $175,000. The incorporators 
are W. . Anderson, W. F. Woods and 
A. B. A. Bradley. MeNeil Coal Co., capital 
$200,000. The incorporators are L. A. 
Corya, A. Hugo and K. W. O'Neil. 

Soon the Buffalo coal men will give 


attention to the annual golf tournament, 
for which the Weaver Coal Co. offers a 
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silver cup to the best player among those 
participating. 

The firm of E. L. Hedstrom has been 
awarded the contract for furnishing smoke- 
less coal to the 106th Artillery Armory, 
Buffalo, for the coming year. 


OHIO 


William A. Colston has been named gen- 
eral counsel and _ vice-president of the 
Nickle Plate R.R. He will take charge of 
his new work at Cleveland May 1. 


The Combustion Engineering Corporation 
announces the opening of a branch office 
at 1137 Guardian Bldg. Cleveland in charge 
of Frank Henderson. 


Calvin R. Holmes, general sales manager 
of the Blue Diamond Coal Co., broadcasted 
a speech by radio to the Southeastern coal 
merchants’ meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, on 
the evening of their first day’s session. 
This, so far as is known, is the first speech 
on coal topics, made through space. 


A big merger of the so-called independent 
mines of the Hazard district is being 
worked out. It is understood that some 
twenty-eight mines may be acquired and 
that most of these are of large capacity. 
Frank Ray, well-known mining engineer of 
Columbus, is at present in the Hazard dis- 
trict making a survey of their potentialities 
and an appraisal of the equipment so that 
these can be worked out into a general 
plan for a merger. Among others inter- 
ested are: Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks, 
Columbus Mining Co., and Daniel Boone 
Coal Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


A situation similar to that of a new oil 
fleld or a new gold field is found in the 
recently discovered coal field on the Okla- 
homa-Kansas border. The race is on now 
for the gate city to this field, which is the 
largest in the United States west of the 
Mississippi River. Vinita and Miami in Ok- 


lahoma, Coffeyville, Parsons, Chetopa, Al- 
tamont, Edna and Cherryvale in Kansas 
are all contending for this business. The 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas is surveying 
from Chetopa south 15 miles in the heart 
of the new field. The Frisco has surveyed 
a line from Vinita, Okla., to Blue Jacket, 
Okla. Operators are taking leases at high 
figures and more than $5,000,000 has been 
reported paid out in leases last year. The 
vein measures over 5 feet. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The Central Union Trust Company of 
New York has filed a brief in the Supreme 
Court in the suit of minority stockholders 
against the decree of the district court in 
the dissolution of the Reading Coal Co. 
case. It requests that the decree of the 
lower court be affirmed. 


The American Connellsville Fuel Co. has 
been organized to operate the La Belle 
coke plant recently purchased from the 
La Belle Coke Co. The officers of the new 
company are R. M. Fry, president; W. 
Russell Carr, vice-president, both of Union- 
town, and John J. O’Connell, of Pittsburgh, 
secretary and treasurer. 


A cave-in occurred on the road between 
Pottsville and St. Clair, at a point half-way 
between the Pennsylvania R.R. tunnel and 
Bast Mines. As a result the road was 
closed from both ends, and traffic forced ° 
to detour by way of Mill Creek. The fall 
is thought to have been into one of the 
breasts of the old Chamberlain workings, 


which are known to extend in that 
direction. 
The Fulton Steam Coal Co., consisting 


largely of Youngwood capitalists, has taken 
over the holdings of the Scottdale Coal Co. 
on the Yukon branch of the Pennsylvania. 
The holdings of the purchasers now aggre- 
gate 950 acres of coal. 


J. M. Black and C. F. Roy, of Somerset, 
have just closed a deal for 526 acres of 
“Cc” Prime and “B” vein coals in Quema- 
honing township. The mine is located at 
Rowena station, on the Somerset & Cam- 
bria branch of the B. & O. A company has 
been formed under the name of Blackroy 
Quemahoning Coal Co. 


The Carbon Coal Co., Jackson, capital 
$120,000, has filed charter papers, the in- 
corporators being Emory Cain, Henry L. 
Spencer and Ben C. Sewell. 


Derby, Harris and Good, engineers, wish 
to announce the opening of their offices at 
908-9 Mears Bldg., Scranton. Members of 
the firm are: Fred K. Derby, H. E. Harris 
and Frank Good. 


April 18, 1922 


The Iron Trade Products Co., with offices 
in New York City and in Pennsylvania, 
announces the appointment as sales man- 
ager of its coal and coke department of 
Ralph M. Hamilton, who has resigned as 
sales manager of the Jefferson Gas Coal 
Co. to accept this new position. 


Two men were recently killed in the 
Woodward Mine of the Glen Aden Coal Co., 
at Edwardsville. The necks and the backs 
of both of the men were broken and they 
must have been instantly killed. The 
accident was not discovered immediately 
and it was not until the men had failed 
to return to their homes that a search was 
commenced. 


Total production in the Twelfth Anthra- 
cite District reached 4,527,194 tons in 1921. 
This figure represents an increase of 
approximately 500,000 tons over the pro- 
duction in_ 1920. The district includes 
Kingston, Edwardsville, Larksville, Ply- 
mouth borough and a portion of Plymouth 
township. 


The secretary of state has issued a 
charter to the Acme Coal Co., of Shinnston, 
capitalized at $50,000. The incorporators 
are: L. C. Crile, A. M. Leonard, of Clarks- 
burg, George W. Simpson, Johnstown, Basil 
H. Lucas and T. W. Brockman of Shinnston. 


Increases of capital stock have been au- 
thorized by the following coal companies, 
according to notices filed at Harrisburg: 
Keystone Coal & Coke Co., $2,500,000 to 
$7,500,000; A. N.. Pershing, treasurer, 
Westmoreland County; Lumsted Mining 
Co., $100,000 to $150,000; George H. Lum, 
treasurer, Clearfield County; Pioneer Coal 
& Coke Co., $25,000 to $500,000; Charles F. 
Colbert, vice-president, Allegheny County. 
The Cardiff Coal Co. will increase its in- 
debtedness from nothing to $4,000,000; A. 
N. Pershing, treasurer. Westmoreland 
County. 


Production in the Second Bituminous Dis- 
trict was 2,514,669 tons less in 1921 than in 
1920. The district produced 1,455,556 tons 
less coke last year than in 1920. In 1921 
4,021,474 tons of coal were mined and in 
1920 6,536,146 tons. In 1921 the produc- 
tion of coke amounted to 377,041 tons and 
in 1920 it was 1,832,597 tons. 


Production in the Second Anthracite Dis- 
trict reached 3,221,669 tons during 1921. 
There are thirteen collieries with thirty- 
one mines operated by ten companies in 
fee district, and all of these are in opera- 
ion. 


The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. will 
drive a 1,000 ft. tunnel to reach new levels 
in the No. 11 mine. 


Effective April 1, headquarters of the 
Coal, Coke and Iron Ore Committee, Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory, will be 
at Room 606, Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Pennsylvania State Forestry De- 
partment has just had prepared a map 
showing the forest fires of 1921 and where 
the greatest fire hazards exist. The great- 
est hazards are shown to be in the thickly 
populated sections of the anthracite region, 
including Luzerne, Schuylkill and North- 
umberland counties, In the bituminous 
coal region the Johnstown district is shown 
as a hazard. 


Bituminous coal companies recently 
granted charters are: DuBois Coal Co., 
DuBois; capital, $50,000; treasurer, W. H. 


Rockey, DuBois; incorporators, W. H. 
Rockey, S. M. Davenport and J. E. Fry, 
DuBois. Stineman-Gorman Coal Co., 
Ebensburg; capital, $10,000; treasurer TI. 


E. Lewis, Ebenburg; incorporators, James 
C. Stineman and I. EB. Lewis, Ebensburg, 
and George F. Gorman, Hartford, Conn. 


Effective April 1 the Pittsburgh office of 
the Hendrick Manufacturing Co. will be 
located in the Union Arcade Bldg. 


A. Spates Brady, of Elkins, president of 
the Brady — Coal Co., was attending the 
Sixth District Rotary convention at Johns- 
town on March 28 and 29. 


The Pennsylvania Supreme Court has 
given notice that the appeal from the deci- 
sion of the Dauphin County Court uphold- 
ing the Williams tonnage tax act of 1921, 
will be argued in Philadelphia, April 17, 
which is also the date for the appeal from 
Judge Fuller’s decision declaring the Kohler 
anti-cave law unconstitutional. Attorney 
General Alter will appear for the State in 
the tonnage tax case. 





TEXAS 


Tentative report of Texas Pacific Coal & 
Oil Co. for the year ended Dec. 31, 1921, 
shows net income of $2,077,519, after 
charges, depreciation, etc, but before 
depletion and Federal taxes, equivalent to 
$2.46 a share (par $10), earned on the 
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$8,448,048 capital stock. This compares 
with net income of $8,913,946 after Federal 
taxes, of $4.72 a share, earned on the 
$8,282,400 capital stock in the previous 
year. Surplus for the year after charges 
and dividends was $1,071,520. 





VIRGINIA 


Representatives of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., New York, have been in Norfolk 
making a survey of conditions with a view 
to opening a branch office. This company 
has hitherto shipped through New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, but has pur- 
chased 40,000 acres of coal land on the 
Norfolk & Western, and will likely ship 
much of the coal from its field through 
Hampton Roads. 


Willard, Sutherland & Co., Inc., announces 
the appointment as manager of the Norfolk 
office of Chester B. Koontz, and of Carl W. 
Blanchard, as manager of the Newport 
News office. 


The Virginia Coal & Coke Co. has been 
organized at Roanoke with capital stock of 
$10,000,000, and has acquired large hold- 
ings of coal lands, mines, railways, etc., in 
Letcher, Harlan, Perry and Pike counties, 
Kentucky. 


The Little Lick Coal Co., Ine., Staunton, 
with a maximum of $100,000 anda minimum 
of $15,000, has been granted a charter to 
mine and deal in coal and other minerals. 
The officers and incorporators are Hugh 
B. Sproul, president; John Stott, secretary, 
and A. Erskine Miller, all of Staunton. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Adhering to his former statement that 
coal acreage in Monongalia County must 
stand the same proportionate increase in 
assessment as is being placed on other 
property, County Assessor E. E. White 
states that nothing can come out of a con- 
ference between himself and the owners of 
coal acreage until after his reports have 
been submitted to the board of equaliza- 
tion and review. 


The Supreme Court of West Virginia has 
granted a writ of error to the plaintiff in 
the case of Mike Kirchaski agaist Lon 
Smith and others, appealed from Taylor 
County. Kirchanski sued in the circuit 
court of Taylor County for $100,000 dam- 
ages for injuries sustained financially and 
physically from members of the miners’ 
union. He alleges that the latter threw 
him out of a union meeting, boycotted him 
and caused injuries resulting in the ampu- 
tation of his leg. 


One of the original J. V. Thompson tracts 
in Cass district of Monongalia County has 
changed hands. This covers 286 acres of 
coal land which has been transferred by 
the Ayrshire Corporation to Andrew M. 
Linn, of Washington, Pa., for a considera- 
tion said to be about $130,000. 


Since the destruction of the old tipple of 
the Ashland Coal & Coke Co. by fire a few 
weeks ago that company has been busily 
engaged in pushing construction work on 
the new tipple of the company. 


There is now under construction at 
Amherstdale for the Proctor Coal Co. in 
the Logan County field, a store building, a 
part of which will -be for office use, and to 
contain a store room, the office of the store 
manager, payroll office and the office of the 
superintendent. The Proctor company has 
of late been increasing its working force 
and the new building has become necessary 
in order to accommodate the larger number 
of employees of the company at Amherst- 
dale. 


The proposed merger of the coal mining 
properties of the Cardiff Smokeless Coal 
Co. with those of the Harry B. Coal & Coke 
Co. continues to be tied up in the district 
court of the northern District of West 
Virginia, a hearing having been held before 
Judge W. H. Baker on April 1. The hear- 
ing was upon a temporary restraining 
order awarded by Judge Waddell of the 
U. S. Cireuit Court, returnable before 
Judge Baker on April 1. Minority stock- 
holders, headed by Charles H. Diffenderfer, 
of Philadelphia, oppose the merger. With- 
out indicating his holding on the motion 
for an injunction, Judge Baker continued 
the temporary restraining order for ten 
days. The controversy arises over a 
million dollars worth .of coal properties in 
Harrison, Marion and Preston counties. 


J. T. Wilson, one of the prominent oper- 
ators of the Tug River field, with head- 
quarters at Bluefield, spent the latter part 
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of March in New York, returning to Blue- 
field about April 1. 


The Emmons Coal Mining Co., operating 
at Bayard, and its employees, have nego- 
tiated an agreement on a new scale, the 
miners having withdrawn from the United 
Mine Workers organization and having 
formed an independent organization. The 
scale was suggested by the employees and 
accepted by them after a conference with 
Officials of the company. Rates now in 
effect are as follows: Pick mining, 80c. 
per ton; machine loading 51c.; cutting and 
scrapping, lle. Day labor: Cutting, 55c. 
per hour; scrapping, 50c.; motormen, 54c.; 
brakemen, 50c.; drivers, 50c.; car grabbers, 
50c.; trackmen, 58c.; trackmen helpers, 
48c.; weight boss, 52c.; tipplemen, 45c.; 
blacksmiths, 54c.; repairmen, 54c.; all 
other work, 45c. 

Everett Drennen, president of the West 
Virginia Coal & Coke Co., returned to his 
headquarters at Elkins early in the month 
after a business trip to New York. 





WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co. has dis- 
continued its general offices in the First 
Wisconsin National Bank Bldg., and the 
affairs of the company will now be admin- 
istered at the offices connected with the 


byproduct plant on Greenfield Ave., Mil- 
waukee. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
The Canadian Government Merchant 


Marine Ltd. has several freight vessels 
Plying out of Vancouver and other Brit- 
ish Columbia ports. Of late these ships 
have returned from Australian ports carry- 
ing coal, in some cases enough to supply 
fuel for the return voyage. The Vancouver 
Island collieries are complaining of this 
practice. They have represented to the 
Dominion Government that the branches of 
their service should be the first to stand by 
the principle of patronizing home industry. 
It is stated that if the island mines could 
depend upon getting the business of 
bunkering these Government ships it would 
make the difference between operation 
part-time and working at capacity. The 
authorities are understood to have agreed 
to give these representations serious con- 
sideration. 


OUTPUT FOR FEBRUARY, 1922 


Vancouver Island District 


Mine Tons 
Western Fuel Corporation of Canada, 
EAEGS INTL EULTIIOH *elarete ayers Ge cheat anne wccote 56,313 
Canadian Oolliers (D) Ltd., 
COSTIO Sestens at eres tie « crate ers cc 30,360 
FR COSIOM vals lene eitier aes sak alee ors 18,962 
South w ellinetom saci. sje 7,630 
Granbye Cons: NES GP Cows. icc okl ss 23,987 
Nanoose Wellington Collieries ...... 8,624 
Old Wellington (King & Foster) 536 
WYChCe amteas Fouthat a cae reels ak oteie asanate is 146,412 
Nicola-Prineceton District 
Middlesboro Collieries ............. 6,653 
WipMiilie Gone O17 claniere vel aide sta eed 3,007 
GoalmontiCollieriesia cscs wo ecru s 10,081 
Princeton) Coal s& Wandg Co... . e.-« 2,064 
SO Leh amreete cir anatatera, ate tece, oho. ¥ ears 21,805 
Crow’s Nest Pass District 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., 
Coali Crack eee siete. cate 40,898 
IM CHIGH TEPER feeatanta iets sk. okt «ane 30,879 
CorbinsCoal \euCokerCowes sat tens 5,645 
MOC combs teferteei cae. ce eerie hls 17,422 
COL AIOOEL OLA arc ttene sos cate 6 5 e-aieis 245,639 


NOVIA SCOTIA 


The wage dispute between the British 
Empire Steel Corporation and the miners 
has come up for consideration in the 
Dominion Parliament, in consequence of the 
action of the executive of the United Mine 
Workers in ordering the men to “strike 
on the job,’ with a view of limiting the 
output below the profit level. This move 
was strongly condemned by Premier King 
and James Murdock, minister of labor, and 
the order was generally disregarded by the 
miners. About 60 men who were loafing 
at their work were discharged. The 
Dominion government has decided to recon- 
vene the Conciliation Board for a new 
hearing of the case and the offer has 
been accepted by executives of the United 
Mine Workers. 
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ONTARIO 
J. P. Bickell, president of the Blue 
Diamond Coal Mines, controlled by the 
MelIntyre and Timiskaming Mining com- 


panies, has just returned to Toronto after 
a visit to the property in British Columbia 


and states that the mine continues to 
operate. While the mine has _ instituted 
open shop, efforts were made to persuade 


miners to walk out on April 1, and while 
seme of the workers laid down their tools 
the majority of them are at work. 


G. H, Merryweather, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Wholesale Coal Dealers’ 
Association, Chicago, was a recent caller 
in Toronto. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


While the Senate increased the appro- 
priation for geological surveys to $352,000 
for the next fiscal year, the House insisted 
that there be no increase from the $300,000 
which was the amount approved by that 
body. While $300,000 is the amount which 
has been appropriated for geological sur- 
veys during the last ten years, that 
amount of money does not buy as much in 
the way of field work as it did ten years 
ago. In addition, there are urgent demands 
for geological work at this time due to 
the fact that work in the metal mining 
camps and in the oil fields was stopped 
during the war so as to concentrate atten- 
tion on special war demands. 

The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces an open competitive exam- 
ination for transitman on May 10. At least 
ten vacancies in the General Land Office 
Service, and vacancies in positions requir- 
ing similar qualifications, will be filled from 
this examination, unless it is found in the 
interest of the service to fill any vacancy 
by reinstatement, transfer, or promotion. 


The deficiency bill passed by Congress 
and made a law by approval of the Presi- 
dent makes available $6,282,685 for fuel 
for the Navy; $39,812 for fuel for public 
schools in the District of Columbia; $4,000 
for fuel for the postoffice department ; 
$150,000 for fuel for the Coast Guard, and 
$650,000 for fuel for public buildings. 

Coal operators in the East will probably 
lose considerable business if the Navy De- 
partment concentrates the battleship fleet 
on the Pacific coast, which is said to be in 
contemplation by Secretary Denby to meet 
the situation caused by the radical reduc- 
tion in Navy personnel proposed by the 
House Appropriations Committee. At pres- 
ent the Navy maintains coal burning ships 
on the Atlantic coast and oil burners on 
the Pacific, as an economy measure to 
save the transportation of oil or coal 
needed for the vessels. 

A new major subdivision has been cre- 
ated in the United States Geological Survey 
by raising the division of Alaskan mineral 
resources to the status of a branch. Here- 
tofore the Alaskan work has been a sub- 
division under the Geologic Branch. The 
work will continue under the immediate 
direction of Colonel A. H. Brooks, whose 
title under the rearrangement is Chief, 
Alaskan Geologist. 








Traffic News 





The I. C. C. has decided that the pro- 
posal of the railroads to reduce rates on 
bituminous coal from mines on the Mis- 
souri Pacific in southern Illinois to points 
in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas is not 
unreasonable and has vacated its suspen- 
sion of the rates which will go into effect 
April 238. 

_The commission has suspended until July 
30 the proposal to increase rates on slack 
coal from Sheridan, Wyo., districts to 
Crawford, Neb., and other stations on the 
C. B. & Q. by amounts varying from 40c. 
to 74c. per ton. 

The Ohio & Kentucky Ry. has filed a 
protest with the I. C. C. asking that the 
Louisville & Nashville be required to allow 
the complainant not less than 50c. per 
net ton of bituminous coal from mines on 
its line to O. & K. junction. 


Freight interchanges between railroads at 
Lockport, N. Y., are much wanted by 
shippers, as well as by coal dealers there, 
and a hearing on the subject has been given 
by the, bac. A similar interchange is 
desired at Batavia, N. Y., but a Court of 
Appeals order relieves the railroads from 
carrying out the plan. 

In the complaint of the Boise Gaslight 
& Coke Co., the I. C. GC. holds that the 
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rates on mine run from Sunnyside, Utah, 
to Boise, Idaho, are not unreasonable. 

After investigation the commission has 
decided that proposed reduced rates on 
bituminous coal from points on the C. & O., 
in eastern Kentucky and West Virginia, and 
from districts in northern Tennessee, east- 
ern Kentucky and southwestern Virginia on 
the L. & N., to points west of Louisville, 
on the St. Louis division of the Southern 
Ry., in Indiana and Illinois, and to St. 
Louis are justified. The commission has 
vacated its order suspending these rates 
and will allow them to take effect April 22. 

The commission has decided that the 
rates on bituminous coal from points in 
Indiana and Illinois to Chicago during 
Federal control were reasonable. 

The commission has decided that the 
divisions accorded the Marion & Eastern 
R.R. out of joint rates on coal from mines 
on its lines to points in Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and Nebraska, were not unreasonable. 

The I. C. C. has refused to allow the 
railroads to reduce the rates on coal from 
mines in the Rock Springs and Kemmerer 
districts in Wyoming to points in Utah, 
south of Ogden, on the Oregon Short Line 
R.R. and its connections. The purpose of 
the reduction was to restore a previously 
existing equality in the rates to the destina- 
tions in Utah from the Wyoming mines 
and from the Castle Gate district of Utah. 


The E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., 
of Wilmington, has complained against un- 
reasonable rates on anthracite coal from 
Hudson, Pa., to Pompton Lakes, N. J. 


In the complaint of the Midland Coal Co., 
the commission decides that the rates on 
coal from Williams, Okla., to Kansas City, 
Mo., in 1916 and 1917 were not unreason- 
able. 

Deciding the complaint of the National 
Supply Co., the commission holds that the 
rates on coke from Terre Haute, Ind., to 
Coburg and Fontanelle, Ia., and Adams, 
Neb., are not unreasonable. 


The I. C. C. has assigned for hearing 
April 22 at St. Louis the case before it 
involving reduced rates on coa) from 
Illinois mines on the Illinois Central to 
Arkansas points on the St. Louis South- 
western RR. 

In the complaint of the J. L. Mott Co., 
an examiner recommends that the petition 
of the company for through routes and 
joint rates on bituminous coal via the B. 
& O. and Pennsylvania from mines on the 
B. & O. in West Virginia to Trenton, N. 
J., be denied. 


The I. C. C. has assigned for further 
hearing May 15 at Salt Lake the complaint 
of the Cameron Coal Co. and others vs. the 
ART ee Seb 

In complaints to the I. C. C. the Northern 
States Power Co., of Minneapolis, and John 
Morrell & Co., of Sioux Falls, S. D., allege 
unreasonable rates on fine coal from IIli- 
nois, Indiana, and Kentucky. 


Dewey Bros. Co., of Blanchester, Ohio, in 
several complaints alleges unreasonable 
rates on coal from West Virginia and 
Kentucky, to Ohio points. 


The complaint of the Northwestern 
Pennsylvania Coal Operators’ Association 
will be heard at Pittsburgh, April 26. 


The Colony Coal Co., of Denver, has 
complained against unreasonable rates on 
coal from Dines, Wyo., to Portland, Ore., 
and on rates on mine props and ties from 
Fox Park to Dines. 

In the complaint of the Hood Pottery 
Clay Products Co., an I. C. examiner 
recommends that the rate during Federal 
control on slack, pea, nut and run of mine 
coal from Rathbun, Tenn., to Melville, Tenn., 
was not unreasonable. 


In the complaint of the Pratt Engineering 
& Machine Co., an I. C. C. examiner recom- 
mends that the rate on bulk coke from 
Tupelo, Miss., to Atlanta, Ga. is un- 
reasonable. 








‘Association Activities 





Trans-Mississippi Coal Operators’ 
Association 


A new coal operators’ association has 
been organized consisting of the producers 
in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. It takes in the old associations 
known as the Iowa Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, the Southwestern Interstate Coal 
Operators’ Association and the Oklahoma 
Coal Operators’ Association. This means 


that they have pulled away from the ar- 
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rangement that worked so closely with the 
Central Competitive Field. Indications are 
that the operators in the new association 
will negotiate a separate agreement with 
the miners in their territory and it is 
likely that this will be done without the 
presence of Alexander Howat who for 
seventeen years has been the presiding 
officer in conferences of the Kansas miners. 

The following committee was appointed 
at the recent meeting to meet with the 
miners’ representatives and work out a basic 
wage scale: 

lowa—E. C. Smith and J. Norwood, Des 
Moines. 

Kansas—Ira Clemens and C. F. Spencer, 
Pittsburg. 

Oklahoma—D. C. McAlpine, Haileyville; 
J. C. Reid, McAlester. 

Missouri—F. W. lLukins, 
Cc. J. Baxter, Kirksville. 

Arkansas—H. N. Taylor, 
M. M. McWilliams, Spadra. 


Kansas City; 
Kansas City; 








Coming Meetings 





National Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. Fifth annual convention at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill, May 18-20. Executive 
secretary, Joseph E. O’Toole, South Penn 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Colorado and New Mexico Coal Operators’ 
Association. Annual meeting June 21 at 
Denver, Col. Secretary, F. O. Sandstrom, 
Boston Building, Denver, Col. 


Missouri Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting May 16 
and 17 at the Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, F. A. Parker, Arcade Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers will hold its spring convention at Chi- 
cago, Ill. April 19-21. Secretary, F. L. 
EAL CHINS On 29 West 39th St., New York 

ity. 

National Coal Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Congress Hall, Chicago, 
May 24 to 25. Committee on arrangements, 
Harry, NeeTaylor, ‘chairman? sbraeneee. 
Honnold and Walter Cunningham. 


Virginia Coal Operators’ Association 


will hold its annual meeting April 15 at 
Norton, Va. Secretary G. D. Kilgore, Nor- 
tone Via, 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
International Railway Fuel Association will 
be held in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
il., May 22 to 25. 


Society of Industrial Engineers will hold 
its national spring convention at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich., April 26-28. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents will hold its seventh annual conven- 
tion at Exposition Park, Rochester, N. Y., 
May 13-20. Secretary, S. C. McLeod, 130 
W. 42nd St., New York City. 


National Foreign Trade Council will hold 
its annual meeting May 10-12 at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Mining Society of Nova Scotia will hold 
its annual meeting May 15, at Sydney, 
N. S., Canada. Secretary, E. C. Hanrahan, 
Sydney, N. S. 

American Society for Testing Materials 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing June 26 to July 1, 1922, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., with headquarters at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Assistant treas- 
urer, J. K. Rittenhouse, Engineers’ Club 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the 
Hotel Highland, Delavan Lake, Delavan, 
Wis., June 13, 14, 15. Secretary I. L. 
Runyan, Chicago, IIl. 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual meeting May 8 
to 10 at Atlanta, Ga. Secretary, C. W. Rice, 
29 West 39th St., New York City. 


Indiana Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting April 26 
and 27 at the Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Secretary, R. . yveagley, Fidelity 
Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

The annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
will be held at the Stacy-Trent Hotel, 
Trenton, N. J., June 7 and 8. 


National Safety Council. Eleventh annual 
Safety Congress at Detroit, Mich., Aug. 28 
to Sept. 1. Executive secretary, W. H. 
Cameron, North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Coal Mining Institute of America will 
meet Dec. 13, 14 and 15 at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, H. D. Mason, Jr., 911 Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Charting the Trade Association’s Future 


RADE associations had their innings at Washington 

last week. Several hundred representatives of these 
organizations, from all parts of the country and all 
lines of industry, assembled to confer with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on the functions and future of the 
trade-association movement. 

Many traveled to Washington to learn how they could 
maintain “open price” reports and not get into trouble. 
They were told that this feature of association work 
is in the “twilight zone” and that the government will 
not participate, even to publication of results, in such 
activities. Mr. Hoover was final and emphatic on this 
point. He did not say that open price reports are 
illegal or that they are legal, but that they are of doubt- 
ful value and open to so grave misuse that any who 
resort to them hereafter are “skating on thin ice.” 

Other types of statistics the associations are urged to 
maintain and the Department of Commerce is ready and 
willing to help along lines that are clearly not of doubt- 
ful application. 


“The State, It Is I” 


HEN a French King made the bold declaration: 
“The state, it is I,” there was some truth in the 
words he enunciated. Today the President and the 
Attorney General are quite well aware that neither 
they nor the rest of the Cabinet, no, nor the Congress 
itself, is the state. So long as law endures, ours is a 
government of laws and not of men. Some laws may be 
repealed by Congress, some may be revised by consti- 
tutional enactment, but while they last they are enforce- 
able without the action of Presidents, Attorney Generals 
or Congressional committees and none of these can 
singly or together absolve even the meanest of citizens 
from the consequences of violating the law as it stands. 
Consequently though all the executives in the nation 
combine to bring the mine workers and operators 
together into interstate council they cannot relieve them 
from responsibility for their actions to the federal 
courts. For a while it was believed that it was safe to 
listen to the President and his Cabinet, especially when 
both were backed almost unanimously by Congress, the 
press and the people. 

The mine workers and operators believed that it was 
the prudent matter to heed such an appeal. They did 
so, and then Judge Anderson revealed the fact that all 
the wishes of all the people were as nothing as compared 
with the laws on the statute books. We do not know 
whether his interpretation of the law has validity—that 
must be left to the superior courts—but this is certain, 
that the laws and not the wishes of the executives and 
legislative bodies determine what it is safe to do. 

Nor can one be guided by clamor. The cries of the 
marketplace cannot always be heeded with safety. There 
is no guide but the law, and there is no certainty of the 





law till the courts have spoken. The operators have 
learned their lesson. They are waiting on the court. If 
the contract so often broken by the mine workers is an 
offense against United States laws the contract is in 
that matter against public interest and invalid, and the 
duty of the operators is so to regard it. 


No Time to Mediate 


PHILOSOPHER once declared that there is a time 

for all things, and while he did not mention 
arbitration among the many things he specified, it 
is truly one of those things for which there is a time, 
as one Henry Ford learned when he sent the message 
to Europe: ‘Out of the trenches by Christmas.” 

This is said because editors of the daily press are 
quite generally disposed to advocate immediate arbitra- 
tion of the strike controversy. Some declare that the 
action of Theodore Roosevelt furnishes both a precedent 
and a good example. It will be remembered, however, 
that he waited twenty-three weeks before acting and 
that, furthermore, the issues involved were not then as 
large as they, are today. Consequently the period of 
meditation that should precede effective mediation did 
not have to be so long. 

Just now arbitration between mine owners and oper- 
ators would not bring any nearer the end of the coal 
strike. Capital, if it agreed to arbitrate, would abide 
by a decision even if it believed it ill-advised, but the 
mine worker would not accept an adverse judgment. 
It is useless to suggest that he be tried out and not 
condemned unheard, for he has been tried already, 
many times. In 1919 the Fuel Administration, being 
recalled to act in an arbitral capacity, provided for an 
increase of 14 per cent in the mine workers’ scale over 
war wages. 

The mine workers would have no such settlement, and 
so, of course, another method of determining the wage 
was provided. If an independent arbitrator does not 
find the mine workers willing to accept his decision, 
get a board to decide the matter in such a manner that 
they will accept—thus arguing, President Wilson ap- 
pointed the Bituminous Coal Commission, which gave 
an increase of 27 per cent over ‘he war-time wage. 

But even this did not please the mine workers. After 
they had returned to work they got to thinking the 
matter over. “Only 27 per cent increase above war 
wages,” they cried, “and even that increase not equally 
distributed!” They went back to work eventually, but 
only when the day workers had been conceded an in- 
crease of $1.50 a day over the $6 set by the commission 
and $2.50 a day over war wages. 

In the end, therefore, the last series of strikes was 
not settled by arbitration but by private agreement. 
The issue had been arbitrated twice and had to be 
fought out eventually by other methods. As*a matter 
of fact the psychology of the two parties was changed 
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oy the time the strike ended. The mine workers were 
just a little less expectant and greedy than they had 
been, and the long strike, having depleted the coal 
piles, had raised prices and made the operators not 
exactly willing to pay more for labor but not so resist- 
ant as they had been. In Washington State last year 
the wages of the men were submitted to an arbitration 
board, but the strike continued after the award was 
made. 

In Nova Scotia, after a wage-agreement dispute, an 
arbitration commission was appointed. The mine work- 
ers refused to accept the decision which was known as 
the Gillen award, U. E. Gillen, of Toronto, being the 
chairman of the commission. Thus repulsed, the British 
Empire Steel Corporation agreed to meet the men and 
made a concession to them which a majority of the 
mine workers’ representatives accepted. 

The men rejected the new scale by a large majority, 
however, and, going back to work at the Gillen-award 
wage, which was all the company would pay, proceeded 
to “strike on the job” in accordance with the advice of 
the secretary of the district union. The men decided 
to reduce their work per day so that it would square 
with the reduction in their wages. It now has been 
arranged to recall the Gillen committee and ask it to 
review its decision. In short, the cards are to be 
shuffled again. Maybe the mine workers’ hand this 
time will be such that they will be willing to play. If 
not, another shuffle is in order. The mine workers must 
have aces, kings, queens and jacks or they do not play. 
Thus does it happen when a decision is given for which 
the mine workers have not been prepared. They refuse 
to accept it. It is not well to try to mediate or 
arbitrate until there is some hope that the decision will 
be regarded as final. The union workers have had 
months of idleness and have suffered much, but they 
still believe with great conviction that they can resist 
deflation of their wages. They still refuse to believe 
their cause cannot win. For this reason their leaders 
are afraid to counsel a conciliatory course. 

Mediation or arbitration can be successful only when 
its sole function is to make less painful a submission 
to conditions to which the mine workers will come 
after long privation to believe is inevitable. So long 
as they are convinced that they can get all for which 
they ask, administrators, commissions, arbitration 
boards and conferences will be but in vain. 


How Long Does It 
Take to Grow Old? 


\ HEN first erected Marianna was the leading coal- 

mining plant in the United States, being con- 
structed according to the most advanced plans of its day. 
The specially designed product of the best mine-equip- 
ment houses in the country was installed. The firms 
that furnished Marianna were among the leaders in 
mechanical construction for coal mines. 

Yet after ten to fifteen years of use this equipment 
has been found so inadequate that it has been replaced. 
The tipple has been rebuilt, the fan and hoist have been 
displaced and from the electrical development installed 
the company expects to make 50 per cent per annum of 
profit. Of course that is not 50 per cent on the cost of 
the product but 50 per cent on the equipment, a much 
smaller amount. 

These facts make one wonder if the factor of obsoles- 
cence is put high enough in the coal-mining industry. 
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No one can consider Marianna an exception save in the 
boldness of its past and present owners. Other plants 
obsolesce as Marianna has done, but as long as the 
machinery will turn, whether for profit or loss, it is 
allowed to go on turning, though the savings of new 
machinery would pay for its installation within a few 
years. 

Automobile manufacturers, we are told, allow 10 per 
cent per annum for obsolescence. That is a big figure 
but altogether inadequate in an industry which has two 
ways in which to grow old—in the product and in the 
machinery by which it is produced. When the product 
changes the machine becomes obsolescent, even if its 
method of manufacturing the product remains up to 
date. But this is true also of mining. The sizes of the 
coal produced change, the degree of cleaning desired 
varies, the need for power increases or decreases, and 
when the end sought changes, the means become obsolete 
perhaps even more rapidly than the machine itself. 

For this reason a large fund should be set aside for 
renewals. Only by the fact that we in America have not 
been content to wait for a machine to wear out have we 
kept down our costs. Only because Europe has had in 
view a half century of use when equipping its plants has 
it fallen behind in the race. A 15-per cent obsolescence 
charge would seem justified so long as the present 
progress continues. 

If this is doubted, run over in your head the advances 
in mining in the last few years: The multivane fan, the 
electric hoist, the skip, the vibrating screen, the step 
screen, the rotary dump, the cager, the trip maker and 
feeder, the storage equipment, the safety hoisting 
devices, the loading boom, the improvement in box-car 
loaders, the car retarders under the tipple, the picking 
table for cleaning each car individually, the sampler, the 
concentrating table, the thickener, the filter, the flotation 
cell, pulverizing equipment, the gravity separation tank, 
the air jig, the storage-battery locomotive, the combina- 
tion locomotive, dynamic braking, the retarding con- 
veyor, the belt and apron conveyor for the product of 
one or several mines, the arc-wall coal cutter, the unload- 
ing device for mining machines, the coal loaders, the 
heading machine, the room hoist, the cement gun, the 
portable compressed-air machine, the coal and rock 
drills, electric and air-driven, the large stripping shovel, 
the air-dump car, the electric safety lamp, the oxy- 
acetylene and electric welders, the automatic starting 
devices, the automatic reclosing circuit breakers, the 
bearing thermostats, the centrifugal pump and a number 
of others. 

Some may pass away with time and some have proto- 
types that predated them, but the industry nevertheless 
does move and move quickly. Only with a heavy allow- 
ance for obsolescence can we keep up with it. 

The Leiter plant of the Bell & Zoller Co. as recon- 
structed well shows what can be accomplished by 
modernization. When that mine was opened it was re- 
garded as a revelation of mining possibilities. It had 
for many years labored under the disadvantages of age. 
With new equipment it is setting new standards of pro- 
duction. Only the owners probably know the loss a 
retention of the old equipment has cost the company in 
lowered output and expensive operation. Fortunate in- 
deed are those operators who so keenly realize these 
facts that they will make the changes which the times 
demand. With the profits thus increased they look back 
with regret to the losses which the general conservatism 
of the industry caused them to suffer. 


April 20, 1922 
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Fires in Steeply Pitching Southern Anthracite Beds 
Are Fought With Silt and Water and by Sealing” 


Fires in Steep Beds Must Be 


Extinguished by Flooding with 


Water from Above—Passageways in Lower Bed with Rock Holes 
to the One on Fire Are Used to Locate Extent of Conflagration 


By J. B. WARRINERt 


Lansford, Pa. 


beds are of moderate thickness and the pitches are 

light, but in the southern anthracite field conditions 
are markedly different. Here the Mammoth bed attains 
in places a thickness of more than 100 ft., and the 
average pitch of the measure is 70 per cent. Further- 
more, many of the workings are in areas either gobbed 
or previously mined over and now being reworked. 
Most of the fires with which I am familiar have occurred 
in such places and in some cases a situation already 
difficult has been further aggravated by rolls or con- 
tortions of the measures which have doubled the Mam- 
moth bed upon itself, forming what is known locally 
as “capped anticlines.” Some of the accompanying 
illustrations show what is meant by this term. 

Under the conditions above described the extinguish- 
ment of fires by sealing and smothering obviously is 
practical to only a limited extent. Sometimes sealing 
is resorted to or used in conjunction with other methods, 
but the plan finally evolved, after much experience with 
this type of fire, is to fight it from above by means of 
water. It must be understood that the fires herein 
mentioned do not ordinarily break out into a blaze or 
have the normal characteristics of a conflagration. 
Rather they are smoldering or creeping fires which, 
having a limited air supply, advance slowly through the 
gob and burst into a blaze only at points where an 
ample quantity of air reaches them. Such fires are 
often difficult to detect until they have spread over large 
areas. In recent years the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co. has employed fire patrolmen to go through the work- 
ings each night after the miners are out in an endeavor 


to locate before it gets any real headway any fire that 
may have been started. 


|: THE Wyoming, or northern anthracite, field the 


FIRES START YEARS AFTER PLACES HAVE CAVED 


Naturally, many of the fires are of obscure origin. 
In many instances they are not discovered until years 
after the completion of the workings in the areas where 
they occur. 

I have stated that the finally accepted method of fight- 
ing such fires is to attack them with water from above. 
This is done either by pouring it in at the crop or from 
an upper level, or by driving chutes up in one of the 
small underlying beds and crosscutting by means of 
rock holes or small tunnels to the big vein above the fire. 
In any case such passages have to be driven, for only in 
this way is it possible to explore the fire area thoroughly 
and determine its extent. Without such exploration it 
is difficult to feel assured that the fire is entirely out. 





*J. B. Warriner’S discussion of Douglas Bunting’s paper on 
“Mine Fires Extinguished by Sealing.” Mr. Bunting’s address was 
delivered before the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers, at Scranton, Pa., Sept. 12, 1921, and was repub- 
lished in Coal Age under the title ‘““‘Detailed Description of Fight 
Against Two Mine Fires,’ Vol. 20, pp. 373-376. 


?General Manager, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 


To do this many yards of chutes, headings and tunnels 
have to be driven. 

To illustrate the methods pursued in fighting mine 
fires under the conditions outlined, brief descriptions 
of three such fires will be given—one at the Lansford 
colliery and one at the Coaldale colliery, both in the 
main dip of the Mammoth vein, also one at Rahn colliery 
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PLAN AND ELEVATION OF NORTHEAST MAMMOTH GANG- 
WAY, COALDALE, PA. 

Off Rogan’s Tunnel. The coal which was on fire was on a slope 

of 45 deg. Tunnels were driven to get above the burning material, 


An attempt was made to extinguish it by water, but only by the 
use of silt was the fire ultimately put out. 
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CROSS-SECTION FIRE AREA IN MAMMOTH. BED ANTI- 
CLINAL, NO. 4 SLOPE LEVEL, LANSFORD COLLIERY 
Coal is approximately 60 ft. thick and lies on 70-deg. pitch. 
Onto the fire in these workings forty carloads of silt were poured 
through two boreholes. This extinguished the fire. 


in what is known as the Sharp Mountain area of the 
Mammoth bed, all these collieries being part of the prop- 
erty of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 

The Coaldale fire started in December, 1914. Here 
the bed is on a 45-deg. pitch. Water was used to cool off 
the fire, and at various points passages were driven into 
the affected area from the Skidmore bed, underlying it. 
Tunnels and chutes, both in coal and rock, were driven 
to isolate and fight the fire. After the area affected was 
definitely determined and it became evident that it 
would be impossible to extinguish the fire with water, 
the gangways, tunnels and chutes were sealed. The 
holes and crevices as well as the space in rear of the 
dams were filled with culm. The area was thus effec- 
tively isolated and the fire smothered. 


FIRE FIGHTING IS EXTREMELY EXPENSIVE 


Not only did this fire occasion much expense in pump- 
ing and ventilation but 1,500 ft. of chutes and 2,000 ft. 
of headings or holes were driven around the affected 
area as well as a tunnel at an expense of $125,000. 
On each shift thirty men were employed driving chutes 
and headings, six were engaged in carrying timber and 
supplies to the miners, and an assistant foreman or 
fireboss was appointed to patrol the area and assure 
the safety of the men. This fire, as well. as others in 
the Panther Valley, was most advantageously fought 
from on top by driving chutes, holes, ete. 

The Lansford fire also occurred in the Mammoth bed, 
in the territory known as the Main Curve of No. 4 Slope 
level. The bed in this area is approximately 60 ft. thick 
and lies on a 70-deg. pitch. The fire in question oc- 
curred on May 4, 1914. After it had been sealed for 
more than two years an attempt was made to reopen the 
area. Rock holes and rock chutes were driven under- 
neath the fire area to locate it. In addition, chutes were 
driven in the bed itself to help fight the fire. 

Eventually it was decided that the area should be 
resealed. Concrete dams were built and silt was run 
behind them to fill all crevices in the coal, thereby in- 
suring an airtight seal. Five 10-in. boreholes were 
drilled from the surface, but only two reached the coal 
bed, the others being abandoned by the contractor. 
About forty carloads of silt was mixed with water and 
run down into the fire area and back of the dams. Two 
years later the area was reopened and no active traces 
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of the fire were found. The cost of fighting this fire 
was $180,000. 

No fire is more difficult to fight than one like that now 
burning in the Mammoth bed at the Rahn Colliery along 
the Sharp Mountain invert. The fire area in this case 
lies in what 1s known as the East “Q” gangway. Here 
the coal measure is practically on edge. At breast 
No. 160, where the fire was discovered above the gang- 
way on Feb. 6, 1918, the bed is in a roll and consequently 
is 200 ft. thick. About a year after this fire was dis- 
covered a hot area was noted on the outcrop a distance 


. of 600 ft. above the gangway. 


To fight this fire effectively it was decided to drive 
into the affected area with rock chutes from the Skid- 
more bed. Several passages had to be driven from the 
Skidmore to the Mammoth before the best point of at- 
tack was located. A tunnel also was driven into the 
fire district from the Springdale workings, which are 
400 ft. above those of the Second Level at Rahn. The 
crop coal was mined from this tunnel, and water was 
run down onto the fire from the Springdale workings. 
Water also was pumped to the outcrop and run down 
upon the fire, which is in an area that has been partly 
robbed. This condition prevents its being isolated by 
sealing. 

A year and a half ago a cave occurred at breast 
No. 1438 on the gangway, since which time no access has 
been had to the fire. Water is still being run onto it, 
however, from the upper workings. 

On Aug. 10, 1921, fire was discovered about 30 ft. 
up in chute No.- 33, and immediate steps were taken to 
keep it off the gangway. This fire is 6,600 ft. west of 
the one discovered in 1918 and 2,000 ft. east of the 
shaft. No sign of fire has been noticed on the outcrop 
as yet, but a 10-in. pipe line will be laid and water will 
be pumped into it. 

To locate the fire area definitely, and also to get above 
it two rock chutes are being driven to the Skidmore 
bed from the Bottom Split gangway. One chute is 
located 180 ft. east of the fire and the other 140 ft. west 
of it. When the Skidmore bed is reached, two slant 
chutes on a 35-deg. slope will be driven from the rock 
chutes. These will intersect near breast No. 33 and up 
the breast about 150 ft. If a test chute from the junc- 
tion point proves that the fire is above that point, a 
checkerboard system of chutes will be driven until a 
point outside and above the fire is reached. Water can 
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CROSS-SECTION THROUGH A BREAST IN RAHN COLLIERY 
WITH CHUTES FOR FIGHTING MINE FIRE 
Breast is No. 160 in Mammoth Vein on the east side, second 


level. In measures such as these it is difficult in the extreme to 
fight mine fires. 
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then be poured 
onto it from 4 . 
these chutes. A 3! 
pump has been 
placed at the 
ditch on the 
gangway, which 
mirth: that 
pumped to the 
outcrop will fur- 
nish all the water 
necessary to use 
on this fire. Ow- 
ing to the fact 
that the pillars 
have been re- 
moved, the fire 
cannot be sealed. 
Several days af- 
ter the fire was 
discovered in 
chute No. 33, a — 
_ hot spot was no- 
ticed along the 
outcrop ata 
point 2,000 ft. 
east of thischute. 
No one knows 
whether this is 
another fire to be 
fought. It may 
be merely an ex- 
tension of the 
fire in the old 
gob of the robbed 
area. The work 
expended in sub- 
duing the fire in 
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CROSS-SECTION THROUGH ANOTHER 
BREAST IN RAHN COLLIERY 


Fire was found to have entered this 
breast, which is No. 33 This drawing 
shows a chute that is being driven in the 
Skidmore bed to get above the burning 
coal. This chute appears to be driven 
almost vertical, but as it lies at an angle 
to the plane of the paper the grade is only 
35 deg. Another rock *chute will be driven 
from the Skidmore to the bottom split of 


breast No. 160 od ia bepcmheekey When pe oplcted the hae fire 
fighting wi commence, unless the chute 

to date has cost runs into the fire itself. 

$84,000. This 


sum does not include all the expense of driving special 
tunnels, etc., in the Springdale workings, for by this 
work coal was won from a part of the fire area. 

Mine fires in heavily pitching beds are dangerous, as 
gas and other natural obstacles make it difficult to get 
material to the point where it is to be used. In fighting 
them, moreover, men are quite likely to fall down the 
steep breasts. It is difficult to carry a ventilating cur- 
rent up a 6 x 8-ft. rockhole while it is being driven. 
Furthermore if an explosion occurs, it is extremely 
difficult for the men to escape. 


THE OBJECTS OF new investigation being undertaken by 
the Bureau of Mines at the Pittsburgh experiment station 
on the determination of composition of gases arising from a 
thin fuel bed are: By blowing air at known rates through 
a fuel bed of known thickness, formed from anthracite, coke 
or bituminous coal, to find out the quantity and composition 
of the gases above the fuel bed, and so show how much air 
must be admitted to burn their combustible constituents. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF the loss of anthracite in under- 
ground operations is being conducted by the Bureau of 
Mines, the field work being performed by Charles Enzian, 
consulting engineer. The following-named sources of loss 
are being studied: (a) Pillars left for support of the roof; 
(b) boundary pillars called for by law and otherwise; (c) 
unavoidable losses in mining; (d) avoidable losses or wast- 
age in mining, and (e) probable average percentage of 
losses from all causes. 
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Reports and Investigations 


State Geological Surveys 
and Mining Bureaus 








Pennsylvania’s Largest Coal Reserves 


Located in Greene County 
By JOHN F. REESE* 


REENE COUNTY contains the greatest coal reserve 

J of any county in the State of Pennsylvania. Five 
beds are of economic interest and have been used in 
calculating the quantity of coal in the ground. These, 
in order of present importance, are the Pittsburgh, 
Sewickley, Waynesburg, Washington and Freeport beds. 

Mining and prospecting of the Pittsburgh coal has 
furnished measurements of its thickness in several 
places and these together with data from contiguous 
areas in West Virginia, make possible a fairly reliable 
computation of the quantity yet available. The Pitts- 
burgh bed underlies all the county except a narrow strip 
along the Monongahela River. 

Sewickley coal underlies practically the whole county, 
being exposed only in the southeast portion and at the 
mouth of Ten Mile Creek. Mines on the outcrop and 
measurements from adjacent localities of West Virginia 
furnish the only data for computing the tonnage. An 
average of 20 in. of thickness has been used in town- 
ships for which no measurements can be obtained. This 
coal is thickest in the southeast portion of the county 
and thins out rapidly toward the north and west. 

Numerous sections from the extensive outcrop of the 
Waynesburg coal and data from reports of the West 
Virginia Geological Survey give a fairly accurate 
basis for computing the thickness of this coal. This 
bed is broken by many partings and at present is 
used only locally. It will not be mined extensively for 
commercial use until railroads are built into the county 
or the Pittsburgh and Sewickley beds become more 
nearly exhausted. 

A fair amount of data regarding the Washington coal 
is available from measurements of the outcrop in the 
eastern portion of the county and from its occurrence 
in West Virginia on the south and west. This coal is 
mined for local domestic use throughout the area where 
it outcrops. The bed is badly broken by partings, is 
very dirty, and is mined only because of local con- 
venience. Therefore, until necessity demands, it will 
not be utilized much more extensively than now. A 
thickness of 2 ft. has been assumed in computing the 
quantity in those townships for which no measurements 
are available. 

Little is known of the Freeport coal in Greene County 
except that the records of churn drill holes show coal 
at its horizon. The thickness along the Monongahela 
River is known from records of core drilling. This bed 
lies about 600 ft. below the Pittsburgh coal; it does not 
outcrop and so is assumed to underlie the whole county 
at considerable depth and with unbroken continuity. 
In computing the quantity a thickness of 30 in. has 
been used in all townships. The recoverable quantity has 





*Pennsylvania State Topographic and Geological Survey. 
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TABLE I. SUMMARY OF RECOVERABLE COAL IN GREENE COUNTY 
(In Net Tons) 

Township Pittsburgh Sewickley Waynesburg Washington Freeport Total 
Aleppo. :: 8d tebe MO-2 tote 106,475,760 41,922,000 59,180,400 50,306,400 31,441,500 289,326,060 
Center 224,206,200 78,030,000 141,827,175 93,636,000 58,522,500 596,221,875 
Cumberland........ 245,342,845 77,838,750 114,255,425 18,360,000 46,473,750 502,270,770 
Dankard 166,906,170 99,488,250 36,762,075 9,180,000 36,949,500 349,285,995 
Franklin: 2 -€ 52.0. ee A. at Pe oe eee ee 194,398,740 63,112,500 124,316,325 55,080,000 47,277,000 484,184,565 
Gilmore. 94,847,760 BT ods ee 56,763,000 41,126,400 25,704,000 249,978,285 
Greene. . 116,246,340 40,738,160 53,978,400 14,688,000 22,032,000 247,682,900 
Jackson 119,034,000 44,370,000 85,068,000 53,244,000 33,277,500 334,993,500 
Jefferson....... 127,937,070 41,248,800 61,419,930 16,524,000 26,277,750 273,407,550 
Monongahela. . 97,711,920 49,778,550 15,353,550 3,672,000 20,999,250 187,515,270 
Morgan. 148,523,220 41,310,000 80,588,925 20,196,000 31,212,000 321,830,145 
Morris 156,125,025 55,692,000 114,971,850 66,830,400 41,769,000 435,388,275 
Perry. . 179,478,180 114,300,945 121,059,720 36,720,000 35,113,500 486,672,345 
Rich Hill 228,276,000 93,024,000 167,638,275 14,518,850 69,768,000 573,225,125 
Springhill. 3, 123,379,200 46,512,000 59,394,600 55,814,400 34,884,000 319,984,200 
Washington. 123,677,550 41,310,000 92,947,500 49,572,000 30,982,500 338,489,550 
Wayne.. 199,106,550 99,410,220 141,525,000 75,276,000 47,047,500 562,365,270 
Whiteley... 179,781,120 59,830,650 120,808,800 60,404,400 37,752,750 458,577,720 

2,831,453,650 1,119,453,950 1,647,858,950 735,148,850 677,484,000 7,011,399,400 


Totals. 








been estimated at 50 per cent of the whole, from which 
has been deducted 15 per cent for loss in mining. This 
bed is ranked fifth because its regularity and extent are 
wholly assumed. Should future prospecting show it 
thicker and of better quality than has been assumed, 
this coal may eventually be mined in spite of its great 
depth. It is possible also that it will rank higher in 
economic value than the dirty but more accessible 
Waynesburg and Washington coals. 

Other coal beds than these five are mined for local 
use but as they are not important and little is known 
of their extent and thickness they have not been in- 
cluded in the computation of the reserves. 

The following method was used in computing the coal 
reserves: A base map for each coal bed was made by 
tracing its outcrop from the quadrangle maps made by 
the U. S. Geological Survey. All available measure- 
ments of each coal bed, gathered from federal and state 
reports, mine maps, core-drill records and personal 
inspections, were plotted on the map of that particular 
bed at the locality represented. By studying the dis- 
tribution of the figures, areas of equal thickness were 
drawn, and by means of a planimeter the area of each 
coal bed in each township was measured. For calculat- 
ing the quantity of coal in any area 90,000 short tons 
per inch per square mile was used. 


TONNAGES ALREADY MINED ARE SUBTRACTED 


Areas from which coal has been removed were deter- 
mined from mine maps and plotted to scale on the base 
maps. The same method as above described was 
followed in computing the quantity of coal. extracted. 

Having calculated the quantity of coal originally con- 
tained within the area of any bed and subtracted the 
quantity already mined from it, the probable percentage 
of each bed that could be recovered in different locali- 
ties was determined in accordance with engineering 
experience. This quantity varies from 50 to 100 per 
cent, depending on the thickness and character of the 
bed. The quantity of coal computed to be in any bed, 
multiplied by the assumed percentage of recovery, less 
15 per cent for loss in mining, gives the estimated 
recoverable tonnage. 

The result of computing the coal reserves in Greene 
County based on the latest maps, engineering data, and 
methods above enumerated is shown in the accompany- 
ing tables. 

Table I gives the estimated recoverable tonnage by 
beds and townships. The figures are here given as 
computed. It should, however, be distinctly understood 
that while the acreage of each of the beds has been 
accurately calculated, the reliability of the average 


thickness of the coals employed in the computation of 
tonnage decreases for the several beds given from left 
to right and for the townships from east to west or 
from northeast to southwest. Thus, while the figures 
for the Pittsburgh bed are conservative and probably 
reliable, those for the Freeport coal may be much too 
small or many times too large. 

Detailed tables of the coal reserves in each township 
have been prepared and will appear in printed form 
in the report now being written on the bituminous coal 
fields of Pennsylvania. They can be consulted in the 
office of the State Bureau of Topographic and Geological 
Survey; or figures for a single township will be mailed 
from this same office on request. 








TABLE II. ‘COAL RESERVES IN GREENE COUNTY 
(In Net. Tons) 

Bed Original Deposit Mined Out  Recoverable 
Pittsburg hep eee een: 3,919,485,600 39,420,000 2,831,453,650 
Sewickley 1,393,407,000 2,700,000 1,119,453,950 
Waynesburg... . LE, aoe eRe 2,557,242,000 270,000 1,647,858,950 
Washinton ee ae 865,880,000 100,000 735,148,850 
Freeport); S82 6e0 es abe 1;594:080, 0005.2 ee 677,48 ,000 

10,330,094,600 42,490,000 7,011,399,400 


Totals?.25 en ea ee eee 


Can One Coal Company Cover United States? 


HERE are not many coal-producing companies in the 

United States that sell coal in as many markets as the 
Peabody organization, with headquarters in Chicago. With 
mines in five states—Wyoming in the West, Arkansas in 
the South and eastern Kentucky in the other direction, in 
addition to huge properties in Illinois and Indiana—the 
Peabody Coal Co. sells coal in all but 17 of the 48 states, 
according to data ‘submitted: to:Coal Age and shown in the 
accompanying map. To distribute the coal from its mines, 
14 sales offices in 11 states are maintained. 
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MARKET TERRITORY REACHED BY PEABODY COAL CO. 


Shaded lines indicate limits of market territory. Solid black 
areas show locations of mines. Crosses represent sales Offices. 
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Should Power Be Purchased from a Central Station or 
Generated at the Mine Where It Is to Be Used? 


Calculations Under Certain Assumed Conditions Show That Generated 
Power Is the Cheaper—The Only Consideration Favoring Purchased 


Current Under the Assumptions 


BY E. 


INE operators frequently are called on to decide 
\Y, Gacae to generate or purchase power. So 

many elements enter into this problem that it 
is nearly impossible to solve it without the help of 
an experienced engineer. Every mine presents a dif- 
ferent condition, making it necessary to decide each 
case upon its own merits. Some of the considerations 
that must be taken into account are the rate offered 
by the central station, the reliability of its service, the 
equipment in use at the mine and the extent of elec- 
trification to be accomplished. 

To illustrate the foregoing, let us consider two mines, 
one of which is producing coal with inefficient equip- 
‘ment while the other is a new property intended to 
‘produce the same tonnage. At the older operation all 
the equipment above ground is at present driven by 
steam engines. The piping from these machines to the 
‘boilers is bare and, because of faulty design and in- 
stallation, leaky joints are numerous. 

The average steam consumption is about 90 lb. per 
indicated horsepower-hour. The following is a list of 
the drives, the rated horsepower of the engines at 25- 
per cent cutoff and the estimated number of horsepower- 
hours consumed per working day of eight hours: 





Apparatus Horsepower Pounds of Steam 

Driven of Engine Horsepower-hours Consumed per day 
BAN OD 5 cee mcis. pie see 20 120 10,800 
apar puller........- 25 40 3,600 
an 08 Pe ee cs 75 600 54,000 
Pond pump....... 15 60 5,400 
Bottom pump..... 15 30 2,700 
BPIDDIC atid. ceesy 2 45 210 18,900 
195 1,060 95,400 


Reducing the above to the necessary boiler capac- 
ity on the basis of 30 lb. of water evaporated per hour 
at the steam pressure and feed water temperature 
95,400 
8 x< 30 

If a simple condensing corliss engine direct-connected 
to a generator were installed and motors were pur- 
chased to replace the small engines, not only would 
sufficient boiler capacity be available to operate the 
proposed electrical equipment but, as will be shown 
later, enough to take care of the bottom load also. On 
the assumption that the corliss engine will produce an 
indicated horsepower-hour on 20 lb. of steam, the boiler- 
horsepower required to produce the requisite 1,060 
hp.-hr., allowing 5 per cent for line loss, an efficiency 
of 93 per cent for the engine and 91 per cent for the 
generator, would be 


1,060 « 20 cry 
0.91 <X 0.93 < 0.95) «K.8 30). 

thus showing a saving of 290 boiler-horsepower. 
In this particular mine cutting machines, haulage 


maintained we have — 400 boiler-horsepower. 


110, 








*928 B. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Made Is a Saving in Invcstment 


STECK* 


and gathering locomotives were to be installed. From 
the data at hand the average load that would be imposed 
by this equipment was found to be 175 kw., the maxi- 
mum being 375 kw. Reducing this load to the necessary 
boiler-horsepower, using the same engine to supply 
energy to both the top and bottom, we would have 
175 S20 

0.91 * 0.93 & 0.746 & 30 

Thus it would require 183 + 110, or 293 boiler- 
horsepower, to carry the load both above and below 
ground, and as there would be released 290 boiler-horse- 
power by replacing the smaller engines by the one large 
unit, no additional boiler equipment would be required. 
Furthermore, there would be a saving in the tonnage 
of coal burned even with an additional average load of 


175 kw. 
The size of unit required to handle this load of 175 kw. 


1,060 X 0.746 
0.95 X 8 





= 183 boiler-horsepower. 


the bottom and 104 kw. for 





for 


the top would, of course, be the sum, or 279 kw. The 
maximum load on the generator would be made up of 
175 kw. on top and 375 kw. on the bottom, or 550 kw. 
in all, but, allowing for the overload capacity of the 
unit and the diversity factor of the combined load, a 
400-kw. generator would be able to do the work. 

To accomplish the same results with purchased 
energy where the power company furnishes 3-phase 
60-cycle 2,300-volt service, it will be necessary to use 
a motor-generator set for carrying the bottom load; 
with transformers on the surface. 

In arriving at a comparison of the cost of current 
per kilowatt-hour it must be borne in mind that on 





ISOLATED POWER STATION, SHOWING MAIN STEAM UNIT 


the adequacy of the supply and 
the up-to-date character of the steam plant determine largely 


The price of purchased power, 


whether power shall be purchased or made by the isolated power 


plant. 





PLANT USING CENTRAL-STATION POWER 
The manufacture of electricity is an industry in itself and some 


difficult matter to 
To them it seems that the short, if not 
cut is to purchase power and so avoid steam 


operators and mine managers regard it as a 
take up as a side issue. 
always the best, 
troubles. 


account of the central-station service being measured 
on the 2,300-volt line, purchased energy necessary to 
drive the top motors will be equal to the requisite 
generated power plus the amount lost in the transform- 
ers. That necessary at the bottom will be the amount 
actually necessary to drive the machines plus the losses 
in the motor-generator set. 

In order to arrive at a basis for computing the cost of 
a kilowatt-hour the monthly consumption should be 
considered. A fair basis for normal operation would be 
twenty working days per month. For the top equip- 
ment we have 1,060 hkp.-hr. per day at the point of 
application, or 832 kw.-hr. at the generator and 878 
kw.-hr. on the power company’s service line. ‘The 
kilowatt-hours for the bottom carried on the mine power 
plant would be equal to 175 X 8, or 1,400 kw.-hr., 
while on the power company’s line this would be 1,400 
kw.-hr. divided by the efficiency of the motor -generator 
set, or 1,750 kw.-hr. 

An idle day load of eight hours for the top would be 
approximately 550 kw.-hr. for generated and 600 kw.-hr. 
for purchased power. The bottom load would be about 
400 kw.-hr. on the generator and 750 kw.-hr. on the 
service line. The night load would be 940 kw.-hr. for 
generated and 1,050 kw.-hr. for purchased power. 

During a month of thirty-one days the total con- 
sumption in kilowatt-hours would be as follows: 


Power Company’s Generated 
Period Energy Energy 
20) workintgidayve seein | eee ae 52,560 kw.-hr. 44,640 kw.-hr. 
11 idle days... ee aS, fe eae 12,870 kw.-hr. 10,450 kw.-hr. 
3 lynlehts arc: ac te ee ene Pee eee roek, Ses ; 32,550 kw.-hr. 29,140 kw.-hr. 
Potal sib sree poh: isk . eee 97,980 kw.-hr. 84,230 kw.-hr. 


In order to use purchased power an investment would 
be necessary in a 300-kw. motor-generator set and three 
75-kva. transformers. These would cost about $11,000, 
which would add to the total monthly bill for purchased 
power approximately $140 for interest, depreciation, 
taxes, maintenance, etc. The maximum demand when 
using purchased power would be approximately 530 kw. 
Thus the power bill would be as follows, 
530 kw. as a maximum demand and a 97,980 kw.--hr. 
consumption: 


PRIMARY CHARGES 


First 200 kw. @$1.60= $320.00 
Balance 330kw. @ 1.30= 429.00 





$749.00 
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SECONDARY CHARGES 
First 1,000 kw.-hr. @ $.04 = 40.00 
Next 2,000 kw.-hr. @ .0265= 53.00 
Next 2,000 kw.-hr.@ .0195= 39.00 
Next 20,000 kw.-hr. @ .0115 = 230.00 
The remaining 

72,980 kw.-hr. @ .0095 = 700.61 
Total. .....$1,062.61 

Less 10 per cent... 106.26 956.35 

Additional (above-mentioned fixed charges)............ 140.00 

97,980 x 4x (2.75—1. 25) $1,845. 35 

*Coal charge = 293.74 

2,000 ——_—_—— 

Totaln we we cero $2,139.09 


*An extra charge at the rate of 4 lb. per kilowatt-hour is made 
for coal when this costs over $1.25 per ton. 

The investment necessary for the generation of power 
at the mine will be approximately $36,500, creating a 
fixed charge of about $455 per month. The cost of 
extra labor, oil, waste and boiler-room maintenance’ will 
be $175. Allowing 7 lb. of coal per kilowatt-hour at a 
price of $2.75 per ton, the cost of coal for generating 
84,230 kw.-hr. will be $810. Thus the total monthly 
power bill will be $1,440, or 1.71lc. per kilowatt-hour. 

A word of explanation is necessary in regard to the 
manner in which these results were obtained as well as 
their significance. No interest, depreciation or taxes 
were included on the boiler-room equipment, as it will 
be unnecessary to buy any additional apparatus of this 
type in order to operate the electrical plant. However, 
labor and maintenance cost for that portion of the boiler | 
plant required to operate the electrical equipment is 
included in the above figures. 

_ While the rate per kilowatt-hour for the generated 

power is only 78 per cent of that for purchased power, 

the amount of current necessarily generated is only 

822 per cent of that purchased for the same amount of 

useful energy delivered to the electrical equipment. 

This accounts for the bill for generated power being 

only 672 per cent of that for purchased power and the 

difference in the net power bills being $699.09 per 
month. 


WITH A NEW MINE EQUIPMENT CosT IS LARGER 


If this were a new mine it would require an invest- — 
ment of about $15,000 additional in boiler equipment, © 
and it would therefore be necessary to charge an 
additional $150 per month for boiler-room maintenance, 
interest, depreciation, etc., to the power bill of $1,440 
mentioned above. This would make the total bill $1,590 
per month, or 1.89c. per kilowatt-hour. 

A summary of the results obtained above would be as 
follows: 


a 


Cost of - Kilowatt- Cost of Power Possible © 
Equipment _Hours’ Per Kilo-_ Per Saving ; 

Required* Required Watt-hr. Month Per Year — 
Purchased power.......... $11,000. * '97,980/072: 126) 1R $2,199 cee ae . 
Generated power, old mine, 36,500 84.230 l/l 1,440 $8,388 f 
Generated power, new mine. 51,500 84,230 1.89 1,590 6, 588 ‘ 
*This does not include poet ‘of distribution or application. 3 
} 
In this particular case the owner of the old proper ua 


by making an additional investment of $25,500 over that 
required for purchased power can earn $8,388, or 31.6 
per cent, upon it yearly. In the case of the new prop- 
erty, an additional investment of $40,500 earns $6,588, » 
or 16.2 per cent. 

When the output of either mine is reduced conditions 
are changed, the fixed charges remaining the same but 
the operating expense and consequently the cost per 
kilowatt-hour varying markedly. Suppose the number 
of kilowatt-hours is cut in half or, in other words, that 
48,500 kw.-hr. are purchased. The bill then becomes, 
with 530 kw. as a maximum demand and 48,500 kw.-hr. 
of total consumption: 
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PRIMARY CHARGES 
Rate per Totals 
Kw. « Kw. Cost 
First 200 «$1.60 = $320.00 
Balance... 330 1.30 = 429.00 
$749.00 
SECONDARY CHARGES 
Rate per 
Kw.-Hr. Kw.-Hr. Cost 
First 1,000 0.040 = $40.00 
Next 2,000 0.0265= 53.00 
Next 2,000 0.0195= 39.00 
Next 20,000 0.0115= 230.00 
Balance 23,500 0.0096 = 225.60 
$587.60 
Less 10 per cent......... 58.76 
—_—- 528.84 
Fixed charge on motor-generator set, et€........... ccc e eee eeeeee 140.00 
$1,417.84 
48,500 x 4x (2.75—1. 25) 
Coal charge —————_"_- = ‘ 
2,000 145.50 
SOTA LR Bi I Soe Rkt ss wi tokeycanais aie $1,563.34 
Cost per kilowatt-hour.............. 3. 22¢. 


The cost of generating power at the old mine under 
the conditions above assumed becomes: 


HIMES HONRIE LOOM, scssc.- cbs le te hee eee $455 
Labor, oil, waste and boiler-room maintenance............... 175 
(loam LUN es yist 7G aie eS an re eae St Sn all 405 

2,000 Total... $1,035.00 


2. 46c. 
For the new mine the total expense calculated as 
above would be $1,185 per month, or 2.82c. per 
kilowatt-hour. 
A comparison of the results above obtained would 
then ke as follows: 


Cost per kilowatt-hour.... 


Cost of Kilowatt- ——Cost of Power——. Possible 

Equipment Hours Per Kilo- Per Month Saving 
Required Consumed Watt-Hour Per Year 

Purchased power. $11,000 48,500 De aeee Si 56325414 Beda eee 
Old mine........ 36,500 42,100 2. 46c. 1,035.99 $6,340.08 
New mine....... 51,500 42,100 2.82c. 1,185.00 4,540.08 


Under the conditions above assumed the owner of the 
old property earns 24.8 per cent on the additional in- 
vestment required for operating his plant electrically 
while the owner of the new property can realize only 
11.3 per cent. The only consideration in this particular 
case favoring the purchase of power is the smaller 
initial investment necessary. 

The mine owner before deciding on whether to pur- 
chase or generate current should obtain the opinion of 
an engineer who is familiar with the power require- 
ments of mines, the cost of generating energy and the 
application of the central-station rates. The reliability 
of the central station in furnishing uninterrupted serv- 
ice also should be carefully investigated, as shutdowns 
arising from a failure of power are extremely costly. 


Self-Dumping Cars Traveling on Loop Track 
Aid Slate Disposal and Coal Discharge 


By ALPHONSE F. BROSKY 


T NO. 1 mine of the Jefferson Gas Coal Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the coal is handled in an un- 
usual way. This operation, which is practically auto- 
matic, is located at, Penowa, Washington County, Pa., 
on a spur of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia R.R. 
Here the Pittsburgh bed, with an average thickness of 
53 ft., is being worked. The holdings cover 700 acres, 
lying under two hills at an elevation of approximately 
90 ft. above the railroad siding. The ultimate output 
of this mine will be 1,600 tons daily, and the arrange- 
ment is such that only seven men will be required on 
the surface to handle and load the coal as well as to 
unload the slate. The crew, when the plant is running 
at capacity, will include one weighman, one conveyor 
and feeder operator, three trixvmers, one man to drop 
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TIPPLE, CONVEYOR SHED AND RAILROAD SWITCH 


The receiving bin is located 90 ft. above the elevation of the 
railroad track. The structures are not complete as neither tipple 
nor conveyor are roofed. There are three loading tracks under 
the tipple. Note the trip at the top of the hill. 


railroad cars and one handy man to be used as needed. 

The greatest dimension of the property extends prac- 
tically east and west. To simplify this description I 
will designate the two hills comprising the property as 
the East and the West hills. One-way haulage will be 
followed after the entries have been driven far enough 
to complete the circuit. A main-face entry is now 
being driven to split the East and the West hills in a 
north and south direction. Butt entries are being 
driven under the East Hill to meet the main-face road- 
way. At present the West Hill has not been developed. 
Trips will always travel in a counter-clockwise direc- 
tion, loads moving along the main butts while the 
empties traverse the main face entries. By following 
this plan it is believed that two motors easily can handle 
1,600 tons daily. 

A ravine which at its lowest point is 70 ft. below the 
track runs east from the eastern flank of the East Hill. 





WHERE COAL IS DISCHARGED FROM CARS TO BIN 
Till entry driving is completed the one-way haulage will not be 
put into effect. At present cars are backed to this point on track 
shown to left. They are switched onto right-hand track and_ pulled 
over the discharge bin being thus automatically dumped by the 
knuckles or cams which will be noted in the photograph. 





LOOKING UP THE CONVEYOR TOWARD RECEIVING BIN 
In the construction of this bin posts measuring 4 x 6 in. and 


6 x 6 in. respectively are used in alternation. The conveyor is 
815 ft. long and will easily handle 1,600 tons daily. 


Loads, on leaving the main butt entry, skirt this hill 
and must of necessity cross this ravine, which gradually 
deepens to the depth above mentioned where it meets a 
larger and deeper ravine running at right angles to it. 
This large ravine is only a short distance from the hill, 
and the natural depression thus formed is admirably 
suited to the dumping of slate, and will be utilized for 
that purpose. A wooden bridge has been constructed 
spanning the smaller ravine near its mouth. 

Automatic drop-bottom cars are used at this mine. 
Loaded trips containing cars of slate will be stopped to 
permit of their spotting and discharge at the bridge, 
after which the trip will proceed to the dumping point 
of the coal. When the hollow directly under the bridge 
has been filled, the track will be shifted farther down 
the ravine. 

At first this arrangement will necessitate frequent 
track shifts, but as the ravine deepens and widens these 
will occur at longer intervals. When the point of great- 
est depth is reached the dumping room will be ample to 
accommodate all the refuse that will be removed from 
the mine during its entire life. A movable chute will 
be provided for spouting the slate into the main ravine. 

After the slate has been discharged the trip proceeds 
to the north flank of the East Hill, where the coal is 
dumped into a receiving bin. It first, however, passes 


over a weighing platform, where the contents of the 
several cars are weighed and the weights recorded by 
A weighman enters 
He also has charge 


an automatic recording device. 
these records on the weigh sheet. 
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of the substation in which his office is located. The 
snapper who accompanies the trip lifts the check from 
the cars as they are being dumped. 

The drop-bottom cars employed at this mine are of 
two-ton capacity, are of composite construction and have 
roller-bearing wheels. The truck frame is built up of 
channels and angle irons, secured by brackets which 
are riveted in place. The body is of oak, reinforced, as 
is customary, by steel bands or belts. This is a one- 
way car, in that its bottom may be opened and closed 
automatically only when it is traveling with its head 
end forward. Three steel-bottom doors drop open 
consecutively, beginning with the one at the rear end 
of the car. The rear door is hinged on the hind axle 
and is held in place by a trigger. The center door is 
swung from the front axle and overlaps the rear door 
when both are in the closed position. When, however, 
the rear door drops, it releases the center door, allow- 
ing it to open also. The same relation exists between 
the center and front doors, the latter being hinged on a 
bar extending across the car. It, of course, overlaps the 
center door. 


CAM TRIPS CAR BOTTOM OVER RECEIVING BIN 


The trigger which holds the rear door in the closed 
position is released through the raising of a lever arm 
at the back of the car. This lever projects beyond 
the car body on one side and is pivoted on its other 
end near the car center. The device for raising the 
lever and thus releasing the trigger consists of an in- 
clined cam rising in the direction in which the car is 
traveling when passing over the dump. The lower end 
of this cam passes through a guide and the elevated 
end is pivoted to a swinging post so arranged that it 
will not pass a vertical position in the direction of 
motion of the car but may be tilted in the opposite 
direction against the force of gravity acting on a 
counterweight so attached to it as to hold it vertical. 
A lever fastened to the lower end of the inclined cam 
by means of a cable, is employed to lower this trigger- 
releasing device in case cars loaded with slate reach 
the coal bin. Such cars may thus be passed over the 
bin without being dumped. The doors are closed by 
passing over a knuckle. These cars are manufactured 
by the Sanford-Day Iron Works, of Knoxville, Tenn. 

The coal is discharged into a wood bin that is lined 
with steel plates. Its sides have a slope of approxi- 
mately 30 deg. and it will hold about 100 tons. From 
this bin the coal drops onto a feeder of the reciprocat- 
ing-plate type, by which it is fed to a conveyor. The 
latter consists of two strands of steel chain fitted with 
scraper flights at close intervals. This conveyor is 3 ft. 


Mine Car and 
Dump 


The inclined cam, 
so clearly shown 
in the illustration, 
raises a lever which 
in turn pulls a trig- 
ger and releases 
the bottom door at 
the rear of the car. 
When that falls the 
center door is re- 
leased and that in 
turn frees the front 
bottom door, com- 
pletely discharging 
the coal. 
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FULL TRIP CROSSING THE DUMPING POINT 


This illustration shows how dumping is normally effected. The 
trip passes over the dump and each car unloads itself separately 
and readjusts its doors but without uncoupling or other delay. 
If there is a slate car all that is necessary is to raise a lever 
and the car crosses the dump without discharging. 


wide and 315 ft. long and runs on a slope of 16 deg. As 
has been mentioned, the Pittsburgh bed is being mined 
and as this measure is clean, no picking is necessary. 
After leaving the conveyor the coal passes over in- 
clined screens, where it may be sized into slack, nut and 
lump, or be loaded as run-of-mine. 


Detecting Use of Matches in Gassy Mines; 
Match Streak on Gauze Lights Gas* 


By J. H. HAERTTER+ 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

OME two or three years ago a miner was seriously 

burned in a gaseous section of Prospect Colliery, 
where the use of any other than locked Davy safety 
lamps and Edison electric lamps, safety explosives and 
blasting batteries was prohibited. Smoking, of course, 
was strictly forbidden. Near the foot of the main slope 
was stationed a conscientious, intelligent man who had 
in his possession a key to open, examine and light all 
Davy safety lamps when necessary and who, as the men 
went into the mines in the morning, received from them 
all matches and tobacco, placing them in a tin box and 
returning them to the men as they came out at night. 

The cause of the explosion was a mystery. I directed 
that every bit of loose coal in the miner’s place be 
screened over a segment of small mesh. A burned match 
and a tin box containing tobacco and matches and 
bearing the scratch of a match were found close to 
the point where he had fired his last hole. As the 
miner died on the following day without giving any 
information these articles furnished the necessary and 
conclusive evidence as to what had happened. 

Less than a year ago a miner and laborer at the 
Dorrance Colliery who had been warned by the fireboss 
in the morning that their working place contained gas 
and who were told to wait until the fireboss could 
accompany them, disobeyed his order and went into the 
place, passing a danger board which had been put there 
in accordance with the requirements of the law. An 
explosion followed soon after. How could this happen 
in a safety-lamp district? Inquiry developed the fact 
that the miner was an inveterate cigarette smoker. 
Again the loose coal was screened and part of a 
cigarette and some burned matches were found, thus 





*Excerpt from article entitled “The Gas Explosion, Its Cause 
and Remedy,” in Lehigh Valley Coal Co.’s Employees’ Magazine, 
April, 1922. 

+Division superintendent, Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
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clearing up the mystery. The miner died from the 
burns he received. 

As, despite the orders of the fireboss, men would some- 
times go to their places without waiting for him to 
accompany them, the following rule was established: 
When the fireboss arrives at his station, having com- 
pleted the examination of his section, he shall telephone 
to the lamp room on the surface the ticket numbers 
of miners whose places have been found during his in- 
spection to contain gas. The lampman immediately 
shall place on each of the lamps of those miners a red 
ticket which indicates that it must not be given to the 
miner or laborer. The men whose lamps are so ticketed 
must remain on the surface until all the other men have 
gone in. The foreman then shall send home all those 
who, in his judgment, should not go to their places 
that day and, entering the mines with the others, shall 
turn them over to their respective firebosses or to some 
competent person. This man shall accompany them to 
their working places and see that all gas is properly 
removed and that before they begin to work their places 
are made safe. 

On Dec. 2, 1921, only a short time after the accident 
just described, a miner and laborer were seriously 
burned when the miner, in a hurry to get enough coal 
to finish the loading of his last car, and knowing, as he 
afterward admitted, that there was gas in his place, 
went up with a naked light, placed it on the gob and 
proceeded to push the coal down the chute, bringing the 
gas down upon his lamp. 


A FAINT SCRATCH EXPLAINS THE EXPLOSION 


On the following day, Dec. 3, gas exploded at the 
Dorrance Colliery at about 5:30 p.m. Upon his arrival 
the night foreman proceeded to make an examination 
for gas and, finding it, was warning the miner and 
laborer to withdraw from the place when the gas ex- 
ploded, all three men being burned. What had caused 
it? Electric and Davy lamps, safety powder and blast- 
ing batteries were used, and smoking was prohibited. 
Surely neither the miner nor the laborer could have 
been smoking in the presence of an assistant foreman. 

The Davy lamps of the miner and fireboss were care- 
fully examined under an electric light in the lamphouse 
and found to be in good condition. On the following 
Monday, however, the company officials learned from 
the gangway miner that he had given several matches 
to the airway miner a short time before the explosion. 
Upon a further examination of the miner’s lamp by 
daylight faint marks which indicated the striking of 
matches on the gauze could be noted when the lamp 
was held four or five feet away from the eye. 

It was then decided to make tests and an explosion 
chamber was prepared by the company chemist. It 
consisted of a small tin box with its sides composed of 
glass doors that would be blown open readily by the 
force of a gas explosion. The gas was to be admitted 
to the box by a small tube. A safety lamp which was 
ascertained to be in good condition was lighted and 
placed in the receptacle after a match had been struck 
on the gauze, leaving a streak of white substance behind 
it. After closing the doors of the box and admitting 
city gas for a few seconds, the flame was seen to pass 
through the gauze, and an explosion took place, forcing 
the glass doors open. Examination of the gauze after 
the explosion showed only a faint mark at the place 
where the match was struck, for the substance thus 
caused to adhere to the gauze was completely burned. 
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Frog, Guard Rails and Fishplates Cast as 
Unit Save Mine Trips from Wrecks 


TYPE of flanged rail frog made of steel casting, 

which it is asserted overcomes many of the short- 
comings of the older type, was recently placed on the 
market. The frog is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. 

When the ordinary frog built up of rail sections 
riveted to a base plate is employed, not only is this 
composite unit required but a guard rail and several 
pairs of fishplates as well. The guard rail works fairly 
well when the wheel gage is fixed, as when both wheels 
are attached rigidly to the car axle, but sometimes gives 
trouble when one or both wheels are loose and the gage 
is thus more or less variable. Under such circumstances 
the wheels sometimes “split the frog’’—that is, part of 





GUARD RAIL AND FROG MADE INTO ONE 
By combining the guard rail and the frog the distance between 


the two is regulated and made constant. The guard rail not be- 
ing dependent on spikes does not pull loose. The frog and the 
rail being connected directly by bolts, irregularities in the track 
are guarded against and consequently the frequency of derail- 
ments is reduced. 


the car trucks take the frog correctly while some do not, 
frequently resulting in a more or less serious wreck. 

The flanged frog, on the other hand, combines the 
guard rail with the frog, placing it where it will be the 
most effective. Thus with a frog of this kind it makes 
little difference whether the wheel passing is tight or 
loose on its axle; the flange guides it through its proper 
course in any event. 

In addition to this feature the frog here shown re- 
quires no fishplates to join it to the rails. The extremi- 
ties of the frog are so shaped that the rails lie alongside 
and are bolted direct to them. This simplifies the 
connections while simultaneously securing a strong and 
efficient joint. This device, known as the Graham flange 
frog, is made and sold by William Wharton, Jr., & Co., 
Inc., of Easton, Pa. 


Charcoal and Its Related Products 


OOD charcoal, one of the purest forms of carbon, 

is of importance principally in the manufacture 
of charcoal iron. The production of charcoal for this 
purpose, says the Commerce Monthly, formerly was 
a distinct and important industry, but it has gradually 
been superseded in recent years by the expansion of 
the wood-distillation industry, of which charcoal is 
but one of many products. 

Other uses of charcoal are numerous and important. 
The manufacture of black gunpowder and blasting 
powder requires about a million and a half bushels 
annually. In making crucible steel it may be used to 
provide the necessary carbon, and a small amount is 
used as a dry color in paint manufacture. The porosity 
of wood charcoal gives it the power of absorbing cer- 
tain gases. For this reason it is often employed as a 
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disinfectant and it also has medicinal value. This 
property and its power to remove coloring matter from 
solutions make charcoal valuable as a filtering medium, 
since it removes objectionable organic matter and to 
some extent softens hard water. Charcoal as a domestic 
fuel has in large part been superseded by gas, elec- 
tricity and kerosene. 

Charcoal is manufactured by two general methods: 
First, the charring of hardwood either in earth-covered 
pits or in brick kilns, without making any attempt to 
save the escaping gases, and, second, as a product of 
the wood-distillation industry. By the latter method 
wood is charred in ovens or retorts, and the gases are 
collected in condensing chambers. This method is now 
being generally adopted because of the value, especially 
during the war, of the chemicals obtained. 

The chemicals obtained as byproducts in the distilla- 
tion of wood are so numerous and valuable that they ~ 
are now worth much more in the aggregate than the 
charcoal, so that the production of charcoal has been 
to a great extent’ subordinated to the production of 
chemicals. This was particularly true during the war, 
when the demand for these chemicals was urgent on 
account of their use in the manufacture of war mate- 
rials. The consequent increase in the charcoal output 
of the wood-distillation industry and decline in the 
output of the charcoal industry, where byproducts are 
not saved, are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I. PRODUCTION OF CHARCOAL IN THE UNITED STATES 
(In Bushels) 
Wood 
Charcoal Distillation | Explosives 
Year Industry* Industry Industryt Totals 
1399. ene. 27,000,000 17,150,000 t 44,150,000 
L904: EP eR epee eras 26,000,000 29,900,000 1,150,000 57,050,000 
AT ee ee a ee os 14,300,000 39,950,000 750,000 55,000,000 
1914 Feats aeons 6,400,000 44,850,000 150,000 51,400,000 
1919). Siren peers arse eee 3,450,000 48,500,000 t 51,950,000 


* Calculated. 
f Consumed in the industry. 
t Not available. 


Table II shows the output of the various products of 
the wood-distillation industry in 1899, 1909 and 1919. 


TABLE II. PRODUCTS OF WOOD DISTILLATION INDUSTRY 


1899 1909 1919 
*Wood alcohol, crude, gallons.......... 4,946,000 6,773,000 6,981,000 
*Wood alcohol, refined, gallons..... ... 3,038,000 6,733,000 6,985,000 
Acetate of lime, pounds................ 86,826,000 141,478,000 152,064,000 
Charcoal, bushels..................... 17,154,000 ~ 39,952,000 48,499,000 
Turpentine; ‘eallons See Gis eee on eee ee 707,000 1,521,000 


*Produced for sale; does not include alcohol used in the industry. 


IN THE Stupy of the ignition of coal-dust clouds in open 
air being conducted at the Experimental Mines of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Bruceton, Pa., tests were recently made 
with pulverized Pittsburgh coal and with pulverized Colo- 
rado lignite. In some of these tests flame extended 45 ft. 
into clouds that were 50 ft. long, the lignite dust cloud mak- 
ing a larger flame than Pittsburgh coal dust. An attempt 
will be made to get a greater length of flame with an in- 
creased length of dust cloud. 


WoRK ON THE FLOAT-AND-SINK METHOD of cleaning coal, 
conducted at the Nortiuwest experiment station of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Seattle, Wash., has resulted in the develop- 
ment of an efficient large-sized machine for making these 
tests. This machine has been used in studying the wash- 
ability of coal, in controlling the washing operation, and for 
measuring the efficiency of the individual coal-washing ma- 
chines. In using this machine for future studies there is a 
possibility that it will be developed even to a more efficient 
point. This machine, however, does not give satisfactory 
results using fine sizes of coal. Work is being planned in 
which the limitations of the float-and-sink method on fine 
sizes will be determined. It is hoped that the float-and-sink 
machine can be adapted to washery control in the coal 
washeries of the State of Washington. 


April 20, 1922 
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Liquid Oxygen in a Vaporizer Used for Resuscitation 


Oxygen Is Kept in a Vacuum Bottle, the Heat Being Regulated 
Either by Electric Energy or the Application of Heat-Conducting 
Metal Surfaces—Gas Readily Brought to Breathable Temperature 


By HENRY BRIGGS* 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


liquid oxygen or liquid air are of two classes: 

First, the portable, self-contained mine-rescue 
apparatus, and, second, oxygen-administration appli- 
ances. The liquid-air mine-rescue equipment has been 
discussed in a previous article.t The latter class is 
undergoing a rather rapid process of evolution. It 
came into prominence as the result of the adoption by 
the German air forces, during the latter part of the 
war, of the Heylandt vaporizer to meet the need of 
the high-flying airman for more oxygen than light air 
will afford. This vaporizer, which is usually arranged 
to deliver to two men “in parallel,’ can supply air 
at any rate up to 12 liters per minute. 

Fig. 1 is a section of the Heylandt vaporizer. It 
consists of a Dewar metal vacuum flask, A, of brass 
or steel, having in connection with the vacuous space 
a mass of “activated” charcoal, C. This, by occlusion or 
absorption of residual gas, maintains the necessary 
degree of vacuum. Liquid oxygen is poured into the 
flask through an opening, B, which normally is closed by 
a screw stopper fitted with a carrying handle. Evap- 
oration of the liquid within the flask (stimulated at 
first by turning it upside down) maintains a pressure 
in the bottle of 12 or 15 lb. per square inch. A blow-off 
valve, F', prevents the pressure from rising above a 
predetermined figure. The success of the apparatus 
depends largely upon the proper functioning of this 
valve F. G is a pressure gage. 


P iss owe apparatus depending on a supply of 


SUPERHEATERS DRAW WARMTH FROM FROSTY AIR 


Under the influence of the pressure in the bottle, the 
liquid passes up the tube D, and drips into the external 
boiler #. This device is provided with a number of 
tubular, finger-like ajutages, H, which serve as heat- 
catchers. A second, auxiliary boiler, K, is usually pro- 
vided in the German-built vaporizers, doubtless with the 
intention of catching and evaporating any, liquid escap- 
ing from the first. The evaporated oxygen makes its 
way through long copper warming coils, L and M, to 
a regulating throttle, R, the adjustment of which con- 
trols the gaseous discharge. When this valve is nearly 
closed, pressure increases in the boiler and the dis- 
charge of liquid by the siphon tube is less rapid; when 
it is opened, the back pressure in the boiler is relieved 
and the liquid passes over more quickly; when the 
regulator is completely closed, the only gas discharging 
is that due to normal evaporation in the bottle—a flow 
usually amounting to about 4 or # liter of gas per 
minute. 

The tube, or tubes, carrying the gas to the men is 
attached to the apparatus above the bag, V. The latter 
serves a dual purpose, acting, first, as an equalizer or 





*Professor of mining, Heriot-Watt College. 

+Article entitled “Liquid Air Boiling Away at Partially Reg- 
ulated Speed Used to Supply Mine-Rescue Men and Rescued,” by 
the same author; see Coal Age, April 6, Vol. 21, p. 609. 


reservoir between the continuous delivery of the vap- 
orizer and the intermittent inspirations of the lungs, 
and, second, as a gage, indicating by its degree of 
distension the sufficiency or deficiency of the supply. 

The Heylandt vaporizer possesses certain obvious 
advantages: (1) It does not fractionate the oxygen- 
nitrogen mixture; that is to say, if the bottle contains 
a mixture of 80 per cent liquid oxygen and 20 per 
cent liquid nitrogen, the gaseous discharge from the 
apparatus has this same composition. I have called 
attention to the advan- 
tage of using as pure 
oxygen as possible in 
any of these vaporiz- 
ers, but the need for 
so doing is less urgent 
in this type than in any 
other. (2) This va- 
porizer admits of re- 
mote control. The regu- 
lating valve R may be 
placed on the appar- 
atus, as shown, or at 
any distance from it. 
This is a great advan- 
tage. in aircraft, 
whether the vaporizer 
be used to supply oxy- 
gen to the man’s lungs 
or his engines. It also 
is of importance when 
these appliances are re- 
quired to deliver oxygen 
for breathing through 
a hose-pipe, for if the 
regulator were attached 
to the “‘dress’”’ worn by, 
say, a mine-rescue man, 
he would be enabled to 
adjust the rate of delivery of a vaporizer placed some 
distance outbye. The advantage in question, however, is 
not felt when the apparatus is used as a resuscitator or 
oxygen-reviver. This to the mining engineer is its most 
obvious application. (3) The flow from a Heylandt 
vaporizer can be regulated with ease and speed through- 
out a wide range. 

With the vaporizers of this kind that I have had the 
opportunity of testing, the rate of flow did not remain 
constant when the regulator was left undisturbed for a 
period of, say, half an hour. This defect is of but 
slight importance where the appliance is continuously 
under observation, as in the case of an airman or of a 
mine-rescue man employing the vaporizer as a reviver, 
for then the discharge can be readjusted at any time. 
It is, however, a grave drawback for hospital use 
(e.g., in the treatment of pneumonia and other lung 














FIG. 1. HEYLANDT VAPORIZER 


Regulation is secured by valve 
Excessive care is taken to 
“superheat” the air so that it will 
be warm enough to breathe. This 
probably is provided because the 
vaporizer is intended to be used 
in the cold regions of the upper 
atmosphere. 
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affections), where it is necessary to be able to leave a 
more or less helpless patient for hours at a time receiv- 
ing oxygen from the apparatus. 

The regulator handle, R, may move over a scale 
marked in liters per minute of flow; but, at its best, the 
scale can be correct for only one pressure within the 
flask. It is necessary, therefore, to have a direct-read- 
ing flow-meter (of the bobbin, deflection-vane or 
water-manometer type) on the delivery tube between 
the vaporizer and the breathing mask. The other forms 
of vaporizers here described also need this auxiliary 
fitting. 

Sir James Dewar produced the first electric vaporizer. 
He introduced a resistance coil through the neck of the 
flask, the coil being immersed in the liquid. This form, 
again, admits of ready reg- 
ulation and accurate con- 
trol from a distance. More- 
over, the resistance coil 
may be inserted into a “‘con- 
tainer” or storage flask, 
which may thus be convert- 
ed into a vaporizer. Large- 
size vaporizers of this de- 
scription may be useful in 
supplying oxygen to medi- 
cal chambers or to the en- 
gines of aircraft. Their de- 
pendence on some form of 
electric supply, however, 
makes this type of vapor- 
izer less serviceable for min- 
ing use. 

Dewar was, I believe, 
also the first to devise a 
conduction vaporizer, in 
which the evaporation of 
the liquid was stimulated by 
admitting a controllable 
amount of heat from the 
outer atmosphere. A form 
of this device, depending on 
this principle which I de- 
signed in 1918, but which was intended more for hos- 
pital administration than as a reviver for use in mines, 
consisted of a short-necked metal Dewar flask into the 
mouth of which could be pushed, first, a brass tube 
reaching to the bottom of the bottle, and second, a stout 
copper rod sliding inside the brass tube. The rod was 
furnished with a copper piston at its lower end, making 
a sliding fit within the brass tube. 














IG. 12. 


GRIFFITHS 
VAPORIZER 


The lower part of the vacu- 
um chamber consists of an 
aneroid-barometer diaphragm 
carrying a copper conductor. 
A screw raises or permits 
to be lowered this copper 
conductor, thus increasing or 
decreasing the quantity of 
heat communicated from the 
exterior air. 


SHEET-COPPER SPOKES CARRY HEAT TO LIQUID 


A heat-catcher consisting of radiating sheet-copper 
spokes was attached to the upper end of the rod. When 
both rod and tube were drawn up, the evaporation of 
the liquid oxygen took place merely at the normal, 
unassisted rate for the flask (0.5 or 0.7 liter per min- 
ute). To increase this rate the brass tube was first 
pushed inte the flask and afterward the copper rod 
also. Heat passed along the rod, through the piston 
and the brass tube, into the liquid, stimulating evapora- 
tion. The further down into the interior of the vapor- 
izer the rod was thrust the more rapid would be the 
discharge of oxygen. 

A number of these vaporizers were made and proved 
useful. They have the advantages of simplicity, low 
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cost and absence of parts under pressure. But they 
are rather top-heavy when the sliding parts are with- 
drawn, they do not give a sufficient range for a reviver 
that may have to be used in foul air, and the formation 
of frost upon the projecting portion of the rod is apt 
to cause it to stick. Although the flow of gas remains 
remarkably constant when this device is left to itself 
for hours at a time, the discharge does not immediately 
settle to its final value; it is always high when the rod 
is first inserted and does not become constant for ten 
minutes or thereabout. 


ANEROID DIAPHRAGM REGULATES HEAT PASSAGE 


To my mind the most promising attempt yet made at 
a conduction vaporizer is that of E. A. Griffiths. This 
apparatus is shown in Fig. 2. It consists of a Dewar 
vacuum bottle made of copper, provided in the base 
with a german-silver aneroid diaphragm, A. To the 
inner side of the diaphragm the thick copper disk, B, 
is attached, the outer side being fitted with a screw, 
C. A nut, D, which can be turned by hand, engages 
with this screw, and by rotating it the diaphragm can 
be flexed inward and the disk, B, brought against the 
inner bottle. More or less pressure can thus be ex- 
erted between the disk and the inner globe, and the 
heat-conductivity of the bridge across the vacuous space 
thereby altered. 

This appliance is simple, compact, self-contained, 
readily understood by the non-scientific operator, and 
gives a uniform discharge over long periods. It was 
designed as set forth in the Colliery Guardian, April 1, 
1921, p. 945, as the means of supplying oxygen to a 
mine-rescue apparatus, but probably it will find a wider 
field of utility as a reviver and in hospitals. As the 
figure shows, the inventor intends the liquid oxygen in 
the flask to be soaked up in dry asbestos wool, EH, thus 
avoiding spillage of the liquid in case the bottle is 
upset. F' is a tube containing charcoal. 

All the vaporizers described, except that of Heylandt, 
fractionate in evaporation. When the liquid contains 
an appreciable amount of nitrogen the gas issuing from 
the vessel is considerably lower in oxygen than the 
liquid itself. This fact has no practical significance for 
revivers if the liquid contains more than 95 per cent 
of oxygen. 


EASY TO HEAT AIR TO SAFE BREATHING TEMPERATURE 


To judge from the complicated set of coils through 
which the oxygen issuing from a Heylandt vaporizer 
(Fig. 1) has to pass before it is admitted to the breath- 
ing mask, it may be thought difficult to raise the gas 
to a suitable temperature for inhalation. This is by 
no means true. Elaborate convolutions of copper tub- 
ing are unnecessary, especially for any vaporizer in 
which the stimulated evaporation is caused to take 
place within the flask itself, for in that case the gasi- 
fied oxygen gains an appreciable quantity of heat in 
passing up the neck of the flask. As a result it issues 
from the neck at a temperature usually between —4 
deg. and —30 deg. C. I find that with a conduction 
vaporizer the gas stream can be brought to a comfort- 
able temperature merely by allowing it to pass through 
a 12-ft. piece of rubber tubing placed between the 
vaporizer and the breathing mask. Mr. Griffiths passes 
the oxygen through four narrow metal coils, encircling 
the neck of the flask, before letting it enter the flexible 
tube. 
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Protect Wood from Fire or Guard It from 
Getting in Condition to Burn Freely 


By GEORGE M. HuntT* 
Madison, Wis. 

Y CHEMICAL treatment wood can be made fire-re- 

sistant. Injected into its fibers, ammonium phosphate, 
ammonium sulphate or borax will make wood highly re- 
sistant to fire. Wood so treated cannot be ignited by 
a spark or other small source of heat. When continu- 
ously exposed to a high temperature for a long time it 
will char and fall to pieces, but it will not support com- 
bustion or spread flame until after the treated part has 
been destroyed. These chemicals have not found wide 
use in the treatment of wood largely because operators 
have not been willing for the sake of fire protection alone 
to undergo the expense involved. None of these chemicals 
is known to be a wood preservative and in the absence of 
test data their effect on the durability of wood against 
decay can only be conjectured. 
_ Tests of the coating of timbers with cement as a 
means of rendering them fireproof have been made, for 
it is obvious that the fire hazard will be practically 
eliminated if the wood be afforded a sound, thick and 
permanent coating. The degree to which such coatings 
enable wood to resist decay remains to be determined. 
If they can be made dense enough and be kept sound 
enough permanently to exclude air from the wood, decay 
cannot, of course, proceed far. Cracks, in the cement 
will admit air to the wood, however, and permit decay. 
Furthermore, it probably will be found difficult com- 
pletely to cover the sides of timbers and lagging which 
are next to the walls and roof. If adequate tests demon- 
strate that cement coatings will prevent decay long 
enough to justify the expense and that maintenance 
charges are sufficiently low, this method may prove 
valuable. 


ONCE DECAYED, TIMBER IS READY TO BURN 


It is a well-known fact that decaying timber is easy to 
ignite unless it is wet. A match or a spark can start a 
blaze instantly in the rough, punky surface of a partly 
decayed stick. If the wood does not blaze at once, the 
fire may smolder and travel for hours until it reaches a 
favorable spot or until it is fanned by a draught into 
greater activity. On the other hand, the solid surface 
of a sound stick of wood, such as a mine timber, does 
not ignite so readily. This is especially true if the bark 
has been peeled off and a smooth surface has been left. 

The surest way to keep timber sound and free from 
decay over a long period of time is to apply preserva- 
tive treatment. There are several preservatives and 
several methods of applying them which are suitable for 
use on mine timbers. The variety is so large that no 
mine need be denied the advantage of preservative treat- 
ment of timber for lack of a preservative or a convenient 
method. 

Coal-tar creosote and zine chloride are the two pre- 
servatives most commonly used, and their effectiveness 
in preventing decay has been thoroughly demonstrated. 
Objection is sometimes made to coal-tar creosote on the 
ground that it makes wood more inflammable. There is 
little evidence, however, to support this claim, especially 
if the wood has been in use for a short time and the 
excess oil has evaporated from the surface. Cases are 





*In charge, Section of Wood Preservation, U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 
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on record of creosoted wood that appeared to have suf- 
fered less damage from fire than did untreated wood. 
Creosote has been used in several mines for years with 
excellent results. 

Objection cannot be taken to zinc chloride as consti- 
tuting a fire hazard, nor can it be considered of itself 
to be a fire retardant, like ammonium phosphate or am- 
monium sulphate. If zine chloride has any direct effect 
on the inflammability of wood, it probably is to decrease 
the danger. Through their effect on decay, however, as 
previously described, both creosote and zinc chloride 
indirectly reduce fire danger by keeping wood sound. 
It is not beyond the realm of possibility that a preserva- 
tive or combination of preservatives can be devised 
which not only will preserve wood against decay but 
will also be an effective fire retardant. However, no 
such method seems available at present. 


Shaft Hanger with Ball Bearings Designed 


To Lower Frictional Losses 


HE improved ball-bearing shaft hanger shown in 
the accompanying illustration embodies several 
interesting details of design. Thus the principle of two- 
point suspension has been made use of. The bearing is 
carried in a split housing rigidly held by two threaded 
suspension rods. This makes a strong, compact unit— 
easy to assemble, align and inspect. 

Any necessary horizontal or vertical adjustment can 
easily be made at the end of the housing by means of the 
locknuts and set- 
screws provided for 
that purpose. This 
eliminates the pos- 
sibility of applying 
pressure that might 
be transmitted to the 
bearing proper while 
adjustments are 
being made.  Self- 
alignment provided 
within the bearing 
itself allows the 
shaft to revolve 
freely and easily at 
all times and pre- 
cludes the possibil- 
ity of all rubbing, nuts and setscrews., 
heating and binding. When a shaft is provided with 
these hangers, which are manufactured under the super- 
vision of the S. K. F. Industries, Inc., it may be assem- 
bled on the floor with the bearings in plain view, then 
raised into position for final adjustment with the upper 
half of the housing removed. This assures absolutely 
correct assembling. In most plants the freedom from 
trouble and the decreased friction obtained by the use of 
this hanger permit large savings to be made. 





BALL-BEARING SHAFT HANGER 


Provision is made for horizontal and 
vertical adjustment by means of lock- 


CONFERENCES HAVE RECENTLY BEEN HELD between repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Bureau of Mines and the Navy De- 
partment concerning coal developments in the Bering River 
field of Alaska. The suitability of the coal for navy use and 
the possible application of the Trent process in treatment 
of the coal were discussed. Studies have been made re- 
garding the application of this process to assist coal mines 
producing coal with much impurities in Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Alaska. 





Why Worry Over Change in Certificate Law 


Change in the Old Certificate Law Made to Meet 
Conditions That No Longer Survive—The New 
Law a Dead Letter—Uncertified Men Not Wanted 


UCH has been said, by writers 

in Coal Age, regarding the cer- 
tification of mine officials and interest 
in the subject shows no signs of abat- 
ing. I have asked myself several 
times, ‘“‘Why worry over this matter?” 
The results that were quite naturally 
feared when the old law was changed 
permitting the employment of uncer- 
tified men have not been realized. 

As has been explained more than 
once, in Coal Age, the change in the 
law was made to satisfy the claims of 
certain operators, at the time when the 
Miners’ Compensation Law went into 
effect in Pennsylvania. It was argued, 
then, that if the operator was made 
liable for the acts of his foreman he 
should have the privilege of choosing 
the kind of man who was to take 
charge of his mine. 

Several years have passed since that 
time and there is not now the same 
dread regarding the working of the 
Compensation Act, on the part of coal 
operators. Indeed, the result of the 
passing of that law has made large 
operators all the more desirous of 
employing certified men. 

There is no question, today, but that 
the average coal operator now regards 
the man who has gone through a mine 
foreman’s examination and come out 
successful, is more to be trusted to 
take charge of underground work, than 
what operators have been pleased to 
term a “practical man,” only. 


No CHANCE FOR UNCERTIFIED MEN 


It is well known that a man who 
does not hold a certificate has very 
little chance, in competition with a 
certified man, when seeking a mine 
foreman’s position at any of the large 
mines in this state. To such an extent 
is this true that, now, the young man 
who aspires to mine foremanship first 
prepares himself for the examination 
and secures a certificate before apply- 
ing for the position. 

No mine inspector would think of 
recommending a man without a cer- 
tificate. Taking everything into con- 
sideration, one is forced to the conclusion 
that the new law is a dead letter, since 
the very men who might take advantage 
of its requirements are the ones who 
are ignoring it and studying to fit them- 
selves to take the examination and 
obtain their papers. 

Let me add a word. here, regarding 
the certification of the mine super- 
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intendent, which has been so often 
urged and which I believe no sane min- 
ing man will deny would benefit the 
superintendent and the operator who 
employs him. 

It is my belief that operators’ eyes 
have been opened to this fact. I well 
remember the time when a mine fore- 
man’s chance of promotion to a super- 
intendency was about one in a hundred. 
Now, all that is changed, and the suc- 
cessful mine foreman is in line for a 
superintendent’s position for which he 
is well fitted by experience and knowl- 
edge. 

LIFE OF THE CERTIFICATE 


Regarding the length of time a cer- 
tificate should hold good, I must differ 
with the suggestion that they should 
be renewed every four years. I may 
be wrong, but feel that the man who 
has’ studied for his certificate, and is 
any sort of a man, will not lose his 
interest when the paper is handed him, 
but will keep his knowledge up to date. 

Any mine foreman who is worth 
while is brought into daily contact with 
different phases of the subject he has 
been studying; and he will not be 
satisfied until he has tested the knowl- 
edge gained, by applying the princi- 
ples taught him to the solution of the 
many problems that arise in the mine. 

He can never be the same man again, 
but continually sees things in a new 
light. The nature of the coal and rock 
strata interests him; the very air he 
breathes seems different from what it 
was before; and he studies the ventila- 
tion of the mine from a new viewpoint. 

With this picture of a certified man 
before us, let me ask, What benefit 
would arise from an examination every 
four years? When a doctor, a druggist, 
dentist or lawyer receives his diploma 
he hangs it up in the full assurance 
that he will not be asked to pass the 
same examination again. Should not 
the same apply to our mine foremen 
and superintendents ? 

Indiana, Pa. THOMAS HOGARTH. 


ANOTHER LETTER 


ITH keen interest and real pleas- 

ure, I have followed the discussion 
regarding the effect of the amendment 
to the certificate law, in Pennsylvania. 
Most of the writers have shown their 
progressiveness by lining up in favor 
of the certification of mine officials. 








While rejoicing in this fact, I have deep 
respect for the honest convictions of 
those who are otherwise minded. 

One correspondent, however, appears 
to overstep the bounds of credulity in 
an effort to support his claim and dis- 
plays, to my mind, much inconsistency. 
I refer to the letter of R. W. Lightburn, 
Coal Age, Feb. 16, p. 291. 


AMENDMENT No ADVANTAGE 


Mr. Lightburn says he does not wish 
“to attempt to destroy any advantage 
that has been gained through the 
amendment to the certificate law, in 
Pennsylvania.” It is hard to believe 
that this is a serious remark, as few 
consider that there has been any “ad- 
vantage” resulting from the amendment 
to the law. On the contrary, disadvan- 
tage must be evident to every right 
thinking person. 

Seriously, who will deny but that the 
1915 amendment leaves a loophole for 
the employment of incompetent men, 
by reason of some affiliation in lodge, 
church or political associations. 

Again Mr. Lightburn says, “The suc- 
cessful mine foreman is the man who 
combines with his practical experience 
a knowledge of the principles of min- 
ing.” I would ask, How is this con- 
sistent with his previous remark that, 
“The holding of a certificate does not 
make a man any more proficient than 
he was before he obtained the paper.” 

No one will deny that the possession 
of a certificate is evidence that the 
holder has gained a knowledge of the 
principles of mining that will make him 
a successful foreman if combined with 
good common sense and practical ex- 
perience in the mine. 


SERVICE CERTIFICATE SHOULD END 
WITH SERVICE IN COMPANY 


Further reference might be made to 
this phase of the subject, but it would 
seem to be needless in view of the fact 
that the certified man is everywhere in 
demand today. In passing, let me say 
that it is rather unfortunate that no 
time limit has been put on the “service 
certificate.” It would seem to have been 
well if service under such certificate 
had been limited to the time the holder 
was employed in the same company. 

Before closing, I want to say a word 
about the  “vest-pocket certificate,” 
mentioned by Mr. Lightburn. That 
gentleman’s information regarding the 
certificate must have been obtained 
from an old Englishman whose expe- 
rience antedated the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act of 1887, which provided for 
the compulsory certification of managers 
and undermanagers of mines. The so- 
called ‘“‘vest-pocket certificate” was a 
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permit given by the mine manager 
(foreman) to a shotfirer, authorizing 
him to fire shots in that mine. 


EFFORTS TO EDUCATE MEN IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The certification law in the United 
Kingdom was extended, in 1912, to in- 
clude firebosses, who have since been 
required to submit to a rigid eye test. 
In addition to requiring certification 
under the British Mine Law, the Gov- 
ernment has established a wonderful 
system of technical night schools where 
students within a radius of three or 
four miles can be taught, the expense 
of transportation being met by the 
county, at the close of each session. 
The cost of tuition is practically nil. 

In this respect, I am speaking from 
personal experience, having spent two 
happy years attending such a technical 
night school, after which I have worked 
for fourteen years, under the British 
Mine Law. 

Before taking the first-class or man- 
ager’s examination, the candidate must 
have studied the organized course, for 
a period of four years, at one of these 
technical night schools. Two years are 
required to take the second-class or 
undermanagers’s examination. 

In view of these statements, perhaps 
Mr. Lightburn will be willing to admit 
that England has been a pioneer in the 
making of certification laws and, in ad- 
dition has provided the means for in- 
struction to enable their miners to 
qualify themselves for official positions 
in the mines. JOHN WALLS, SR. 

Bayview, Ala. 


Number of Cars Needed 
To Operate a Mine 


Estimating the output of coal from the 
number of miners employed—Condi- 
tions with respect to haulage deter- 
mine the number of cars required. 


EFERRING to an Examination 

Question that appeared in Coal 
Age, Feb. 23, p. 335, asking for the 
number of cars required to operate a 
mine employing 250 diggers and using 
electric haulage, allow me to suggest 
that the estimate of 2% tons, per man, 
per day, is low. 

In this locality, each digger will load 
an average of eight or nine tons a day. 
Now, while this may be too high for a 
general average, it would seem to me 
that an estimate should be based on an 
output of, say six tons, per man, per 
day, which would make the total output 
of this mine 6 x 250 = 1,500 tons of 
coal. 

It is a very hard matter to figure out 
just the number of cars that will be 
necessary to operate a mine to the best 
advantage, as there are many things 
that will affect the problem. Working 
double, two men loading a car, will re- 
quire 125 cars standing in the rooms; 
or, working singly, 250 cars would be 
required in the rooms. Again, if what 
is known as the “split turn” is used, 
but half this number of cars will be 
required in each case. 
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Assuming each miner has a full turn, 
however, the driver setting in an empty, 
for each load pulled out, and the men 
working double, we will say there are 
125 cars loading and, perhaps, with 
three motors hauling eight-car trips, 
each, there will be 24 cars in transit 
and as many more standing on the 
tipple making, say 175 cars in use, as- 
suming the motors haul from the face 
to the tipple. If mules are used for 
gathering the cars, there will be re- 
quired from 25 to 30 more cars standing 
on sidetracks. 

In the answer to this question, an 
electric locomotive is assumed to make 
12 trips a day, hauling twenty-six 
2-ton’ cars in a trip. Allowance is 
made for one trip loading on the inside 
parting in the mine; another trip in 
transit; and a third trip being unloaded 
at the tipple. A further allowance of 
25 cars loaded with timber and other 
supplies and nearly the same number in 
the repair shop or idle in the mine, 
making about 125 cars in all. 

In my opinion, all timber and other 
supplies should be handled at night, 
making this allowance unnecessary. 

Central City, Ky. OSTEL BULLOCK. 


Two Kinds of Mine Foremen 


Co-operation of men and bosses essen- 
tial to success—Men respect a boss 
who knows what he wants and is firm 
—Two foremen who tricked their em- 
ployers in seeking promotion. 


T WAS with much satisfaction that 

I read the excellent letter of George 
Edwards, Coal Age, Jan. 12, p. 52, in 
which he brought out several important 
items in reference to coal mining and 
the success of mine officials. 

In his letter, Mr. Edwards empha- 
sizes the need of co-operation between 
the mine officials and the men they em- 
ploy. He describes the successful boss 
as one who is a leader among his men. 
We all know that one man can accom- 
plish little acting alone, while co-opera- 
tion is sure to bring results and its need 
is essential to success. 

My experience is that a boss who has 
the ill will of his men may as well seek 
another location, for failure will surely 
be his doom, sooner or later. A fore- 
man finding himself in that position 
would do well to make a close study of 
his men with a view to ascertain how 
to manage them successfully and get 
results in the mine. 


MEN RESPECT THE FOREMAN WHO 
KNows WHAT HE WANTS 


Let me say, here, that a foreman 
must show his men that he is boss, 
while at the same time treating them 
right and holding their good will. The 
foreman who allows his men to have 
their own way does not gain their 
respect. When his back is turned they 
will pass remarks that are not to his 
credit and the laugh will go around. 

On the other hand, the foreman who 
knows what he wants and is kind but 
firm in his requirements is respected 
and obeyed. I believe a foreman should 
be very slow in forming his conclusions. 
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He should make sure that he is right 
before starting something and then 
stand firm in his decision. 


TRICKING THE COMPANY 


In my experience, it has happened 
twice to know of mine foremen who 
gained promotion to superintendencies, 
by tricking their companies. In each 
case, the foreman was able to reduce 
the expense of operation very largely, 
in a short time after taking charge of 
the mine. 

This was accomplished by the said 
foreman getting rid of a number of day- 
men and shifthands who he claimed 
were unnecessary to be kept on the pay- 
roll. Every item of expense that could 
be eliminated, whether for labor or sup- 
plies, was cut out. 

The result was a rapid reduction in 
the cost-sheet, while extraordinary ef- 
forts were made to maintain the daily 
tonnage. It may well be imagined that 
little timbering and other deadwork 
was done in that mine, for a time. The 
result, of course, pleased the manage- 
ment and it was not long before each 
foreman was offered the superintend- 
ency of his mine. 


UNFAIR TO THE MAN WHO FOLLOWS 


The story is not told, however, until 
we learn the final outcome of this pro- 
cedure. The incoming mine foreman, in 
each instance, faced a hard proposition 
when he attempted to maintain the 
gradually decreasing tonnage and keep 
down the expense. Naturally, the man- 
agement thought the new foreman was 
a far less capable man than the one 
previously in charge. 

On the other hand, the superintend- 
ent was in a position to give added sup- 
port to this conclusion, though he well 
knew the injustice that was being done 
the new man. In closing, allow me to 
say that I like to see a foreman work, 
first, in the interest of his company and, 
then, consider the cost. If that don’t 
get him a promotion let him stay a fore- 
man. JAMES THOMPSON, 

Mayport, Pa. Mine Foreman. 


Miners Must Co-operate 


Economy needed in operation of mines 
—Wasteful practices to cease—De- 
creased profits call for decreased 
wages—Duty of every employee to 
co-operate willingly: 


UMEROUS references have been 

made, recently, in Coal Age, in re- 
gard to the need of greater economy in 
the mining of coal and calling for co- 
operation on the part of employees, in 
the efforts of operators to place their 
mines on a paying basis. 

So great has been the expansion of 
every business, during the .war, that 
few now realize the real meaning of the 
present condition, which calls for the 
exercise of great economy. In no indus- 
try is this fact more true than in that 
of coal mining. 

During the past year, however, some 
operators have awoke to the necessity 
of making greater efforts to put their 
mines on a paying basis. They recog- 
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nize that, in order to mine coal at a 
profit, the strictest economy must be 
used in every, branch of the work. 

To all thinking men it is clearly ap- 
parent that reduction in wages is now 
inevitable. There can be no return to 
normal conditions, unless miners and 
operators alike are willing to accept 
the losses that come to all through the 
downward trend of commodities, in gen- 
eral. 


Loss OF PROFITS TO OPERATORS MEANS 
Loss oF WAGES TO MINERS 


These losses manifest themselves 
through the decreased profits of opera- 
tors and the decreased wages of miners 
and other employees. The extent of 
these decreases, in each individual mine, 
will depend directly on the economy 
shown in its operation. 

It is recognized by all that waste has 
been allowed to go on unchecked during 
the past few years when everybody was 
making money and wasteful practices 
grew more frequent. Now, things have 
changed and we are brought face to 
face with a different condition. The 
downward trend of the market, owing 
to a lesser demand and an over pro- 
duction of coal, has made it difficult. to 
operate our mines at a profit. 

It should be plain to all that a con- 
cern that is making money will do 
everything possible to operate their 
mines regularly and give steady work 
to their employees. Again, a concern 
that is breaking even will care less 
whether they operate regularly or not, 
while one that is losing money will soon 
cease to operate. 


STEADY WORK AT A FAIR WAGE 


Certainly, a man would rather work 
for a concern that is making money and 
can give him steady work, at a fair 
daily wage. That being the case, it is 
the duty of every employee, working in 
or about a mine to co-operate in every 
possible way with the management in 
their efforts to reduce operating ex- 
penses and put the mine on a paying 
basis. 

All wasteful practices must cease and 
every shoulder must bend under the 
burden. There are many ways in which 
saving can be effected and the man who 
will stop to think will find many things 
to do to stop wasteful practices and 
make it possible to operate the mine 
more economically. F. C. SINBACK. 

Oak Grove, Ala. 





Machine Mining ys. Solid’ 
Shooting 


Cutting coal with machines gives better 
grade of lump—Shooting off the solid 
gives cheaper tonnage—High wage 
scale and low price of coal require 
concentration of work. 


Arie reading the many letters of 
different writers, in Coal Age, I 
have been impressed with the thought 
that no one man knows it all. There 
have been a number of good points 
brought out in the discussions relating 
to the different ways of mining coal. 
An experience of fifteen years in the 
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Western Kentucky coal fields has con- 
vinced me that machine operations pro- 
duce a better grade of lump coal, while 
solid shooting affords cheaper tonnage; 
assuming, of course, that a mine is 
properly equipped for hoisting the coal 
mined. 

The present crisis is a time when coal 
operators must consider ways and 
means of lowering the cost of produc- 
tion in every way possible. With the 
present scale of wages and the low 
price of coal, many operators are find- 
ing it hard sailing. In most instances, 
the mine equipment was designed when 
wages were $1.75 a day, which is no 
match for the present wage scale of 
three times that amount and more. 


CHEAPER TONNAGE THE ONLY HOPE 


I have said that shooting coal off the 
solid affords cheaper tonnage. One rea- 
son for this is that it eliminates the 
employment of many daymen, which 
every one will agree is an important 
consideration, at the present stage of 
the coal industry. 

To my mind, the only hope for a coal 
operation that is not properly equipped 
to meet the present needs, is to re- 
arrange the machinery. It has become, 
now, absolutely necessary to provide an 
equipment that will enable one man to 
do the work previously performed by 
three men, and do it with greater ease. 
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That is the problem of today, let no 
one mistake the fact. To earn the 
wages of three men, a man must do 
three times the work and he must be 
given the means to accomplish this. 
There are numerous ways in which 
work in the mine can be concentrated. 


ECONOMY OF MINE LABOR 


Today, I never give a switchlayer a 
helper, nor put three men on a job that 
requires but two live men to perform. 
Of course, we must remember that two 
men working together can hardly ac- 
complish double the work of a man 
single handed, except perhaps in a few 
isolated cases. 

What appeals to me as a practical so- 
lution of the present problem is to place 
all daymen, including the mine foreman, 
on a tonnage basis. This plan would 
guarantee the operator 100 per cent 
work, for 100 per cent pay. It is my 
belief that the results would be sur- 
prising. 

If such a plan was to be adopted 
there would be no laying down on the 
job. Every man would be up and doing, 
from the foreman to the last man on 
the payroll. Any laggard found de- 
laying the output of coal would be 
hounded by all, until he left the place. 
The plan would tend to give everybody 
pep. MINE FOREMAN. 

Madisonville, Ky. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Renewing Worn Tires on Mine Locomotives 


Tire Expanded by Heating Readily Removed— 
Likewise New Tires Must First Be Expanded 


by 


ESIRING to rig up some sort of 

an arrangement for removing 
worn-out tires from the wheels of mine 
locomotives, it has occurred to me that 
mention was made some time ago, in 
Coal Age, regarding such an arrange- 
ment. Can you give me any informa- 
tion on this point, or explain how the 
old tires of a locomotive can best be re- 
moved when it is necessary to replace 
them with new ones? 

Holsopple, Pa. MINE MECHANIC. 





The method of removing old worn-out 
tires from locomotive wheels, we re- 
member, was explained some years ago 
in Coal Age. No apparatus is required 
for that purpose, however, the means 
employed being a simple fire built on 
the ground surrounding the wheel, 
which must first be mounted in a hori- 
zontal position and in a manner that 
will permit the expanded tire to be 
knocked off from the rim of the wheel, 
if it does not drop off when heated by 
the fire. 

In arranging the fire about the wheel, 
care must be taken to place it close 


Heat and Then Shrunk onto the Wheel 


enough to heat the tire strongly, but 
not to expose the wheel itself to the 
heat of the fire more than is necessary. 
The idea is to keep the body of the 
wheel cool while quickly heating the 
tire and causing its rapid expansion. A 
few blows with a hammer will gen- 
erally be required to loosen the tire and 
cause it to drop from the wheel. 

The suggestion was once made, by a 
correspondent in Coal Age, that a worn- 
out tire could generally be removed 
quickly, by splitting it with a sledge 
and heavy cold chisel. Preference of 
these two means of removing a worn 
tire is largely a matter of choice. The 
new tire is put in place on the wheel by 
the same means as that just described 
for removing the old one. 

Keeping the wheel as cool as possible 
and laying it flat on the ground, the 
new tire is first expanded by a slow 
heat that will produce a uniform ex- 
pansion. At the proper time, the 
heated tire is raised from the fire and 
brought over the rim of the wheel. It 
is then driven in place and allowed to 
cool, or is shrunk onto the wheel. 
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Examination Questions 


Answered 





Miscellaneous Examination Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION—What is the probable dis- 
charge of a duplex, double-acting mine 
pump whose plungers are 10 in. in 
diameter and stroke 24 in., the pump 
making 40 revolutions per minute? 

ANSWER—For a stroke of 2 ft. and a 
speed of 40 r.p.m., the piston speed is 
2x 2 <X 40 = 160 ‘ft. per min., there 
being two strokes at each revolution, 
which makes the piston displacement of 
this pump 12 x 160(0.7854 x 10°) + 
231 = 652.8 gal. per min. 

Finally, the pump being duplex and 
assuming an efficiency of 85 per cent 
in the water-end, gives 0.85 x 2 x 
652.8 = 1,109.76 gal. per min. 


QUESTION—Explain and show by 
sketch how you would mine a thick 
seam of soft coal, overlaid with a soft 
top and lying at a depth of 300 ft. below 
the surface. 

ANSWER—Because of the frail top, 
this seam should be worked on the pil- 
lar-and-stall system. As shown in the 
accompanying figure, 12-ft. stalls 


corresponds to the water level in either 
arm of the gage, before it is placed in 
position and subjected to the difference 
of pressure between the intake and re- 
turn airways in a mine. It will be ob- 
served, however, that the scale on the 
extreme left is graduated in full inches, 
while the one in the center is graduated 
in half-inches. When reading the 
former, therefore, it is necessary to 
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should be driven to the rise of the haul- 
age road, on 40-ft. centers, leaving 28- 


lower and upper water levels, respec- 
tively; or to double either of these read- 
ings, provided the scale has been prop- 
erly set at the start. On the other 
hand, the reading of the center scale 
is correct taken either at the upper or 
the lower level. The reading of each 
of the three scales shown is 3 in. 


QUESTION—H explain how a _ water- 
gage reading of 1 in. indicates a pres- 
sure of 5.2 lb. per sq.ft., as the differ- 
ence in pressure between the intake and 
return airways, where the water-gage 
reading is taken in a mine. 

ANSWER—In Fig. 1 is shown a brat- 
tice dividing an intake and return air- 
way in a mine. The water gage is 
shown ‘in position on this brattice. One 
arm of the gage being bent at right 
angles and inserted in a hole in the 
brattice, the water in that arm is ex- 
posed to the pressure on the return side 
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ft. pillars between the stalls. The stalls 
should be driven up to the limit, say 50 
or 60 yd., and the wide pillars worked 
out on the retreating system, care being 
taken to keep the pillarwork in line 
and to leave no timbers standing. 


QUESTION—Show three forms of 
graduation of water-gage scales, ex- 
plaining each. 

ANSWER—In the accompanying figure 
are shown three forms of graduating 
the scale of a water gage. The scale on 
the right is divided into inches and 
reads upward, the zero being at the bot- 
tom of the ‘scale, which must be ad- 
justed to the lower water level and the 
reading of the upper water level will 
then be the gage reading required. 
This scale must be set after the gage 
is in position. 

Each of the other scales is graduated, 
from zero at the center, to read both 
up and down. These scales must each 
be set so that the zero of the scale 








of the brattice, while the water in the 
other arm is exposed to the intake pres- 
sure on this side of the brattice. In this 
position, the reading of the gage gives 
the difference of pressure between the 
two airways. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a cube, 12 in. on 
each edge, corresponding to a cubic foot 
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of water, which weighs 62.5 lb. It is 
evident that an inch in depth of this 
water will have a weight 62.5 + 12 = 
5.2 lb. This weight of water, being dis- 
tributed over a square foot of area, 
corresponds to a pressure of 5.2 lb. per 
sq.ft. due to 1 in. of water level. It 
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must be remembered that the size of 
the container holding the water makes 
no difference in the pressure per unit 
area, which depends only on the depth 
of the water. Therefore, each inch of 
water-gage reading corresponds to a 
pressure of 5.2 lb. per sq.ft. 


QUESTION—A ssume a gaseous mine is 
opened on the four-entry system, the 
main headings being driven four 
abreast and the butt headings driven to 
the right and left of these entries. 
Again, assume, as shown in the accom- 
panying figure, that this mine is ventt- 
lated by two exhaust fans, which act 
independently to ventilate the two sides 
of the mine, respectively.. Now, sup- 
pose one of these fans breaks down and 
it is possible to ventilate both sides of 
the mine with the remaining fan, 
through an overcast connecting the 
two return.airways, what volume of air 
will result, if each fan working inde- 
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pendently before the breakdown pro- 
duced a circulation of 100,000 cu.ft. of 
air per minute, making the total circu- 
lation produced by the two fans when 
working independently 200,000 cu.ft. 
per min.? 

ANSWER—Assuming an equal power 
driving each fan and equal efficiencies, 
the power on the air when a single fan 
is working is but one-half of that when 
both fans are in operation. Disregard- 
ing the slight increase of mine resist- 
ance, due to the 
total circulation 
reaching the single 
fan or because of 
the union of the 
two splits at a 
point near the fan, 
it may be assumed 
that the mine po- 
tential remains un- 
changed; and the quantity of air in 
circulation will then vary as the cube 
root of the power on the air; or 
10.5 = 0.7935. On this basis, the total 
volume of air, circulating in two splits 
as before but under the action of 
a single fan, will be 0.7935 x 200,000 
= 158,700 cu.ft. per min. 
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The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 











provement of 2.5 per cent over February and 7 per cent over July 

1921, which was the low water mark in employment, according to the 
U. S. Department of Labor survey for the month ending March 31, 1922. 

“Business will not come back with a jump,” the department’s 
announcement states, “but every indication points to a general pro- 
gressive upward movement. The coal situation may check improve- 
ment in certain lines of industry, interrupting a steady healthy swing 
heading to normal condition. However, there is a general pronounced 
optimistic feeling that warrants the statement that April will show 
increased activity, other than in coal and cotton textiles. 

“Employment increased in all industries with the exception of food 
and kindred products, textiles and their products, and leather and its 
finished products. The basic industries iron, steel and metal products; 
vehicles for land transportation; railroad repair shops; paper and 
printing; stone, clay and glass products, and tobacco made substantial 
gains. 

“Reports from 231 of the principal industrial centers indicate an ac- 
tive building program of which the encouraging feature is the increased 
number of residential constructions. Agriculture is rapidly coming 
back, and there is an increased demand for experienced help. 

This monthly survey is based on actual figures taken from the larger 
industrial payrolls of the country. The statistics are gathered each 
month by the department’s special agents in 65 principal industrial 
centers. In all, 1,428 firms each usually employing more than 500 
workers are comprised in the survey. On March 31 these 1,428 firms 
had 1,604,959 employees on their payrolls, compared with 1,565,401 on 
Feb. 28, an increase of 39,558, or 2.5 per cent. 

Of the 65 cities, 43 reported employment increases during March over 
February, with percentages of increase varying from 0.95 in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to 28.2 in Denver, Col. Twenty-two cities reported em- 
ployment decreases during March over February, the percentages of 
decrease being from 0.09 in Louisville, Ky., to 17.2 in Paterson, N. J. 


| Bac took up considerable slack in March, showing an im- 


Mid-Atlantic Revival Under Way 
A gradual and steady industrial 


way, which is further evidenced by 
increased activity in structural mills 


advance during the past two months, 
together with current reports of in- 
creased activity in basic industries 
throughout the Middle Atlantic dis- 
trict strengthen the conviction that 
a revival in the general situation is 
under way. While general condi- 
tions are still somewhat irregular, 
the main trend of business has 
shown a gradual improvement, sup- 
ported by prospects of further gains; 
added reason for a more hopeful 
feeling appears in a continued in- 
crease in operations of the iron and 
steel industries, diminishing unem- 
ployment of skilled and unskilled 
labor, and expansion of building 
operations. Reports from many 
sections of the district show the 
anticipated building boom is under 





and fabricating plants. 


INDUSTRIES REPORTING AN INCREASE 
IN EMPLOYMENT IN MARCH, 1922 
Amt. P.C 


Industries ofInc. Ine. Weight* 
Vehicles for land transporta- 

tlON; 35 oe ee Freres 15,245 8.4 12.3 
Iron, steel and their products 17,930 5.3 22.3 
Metaland metal products... 4,084 4.9 5.4 
Miscellaneous. 25 oicwies oss 10,746 4.2 16.7 
Stone, clay and glass........ 264 1.8 0.94 
Lumber and its manufacture 382 1.6 1.5 
Railroad repair shops. .... ... 933 1.5 3.9 
Tobacco manufacture....... 441 1.4 1.9 
Liquor and beverages....... 4 0.46 0.05 
Paper and printing......... 175 0.34 3.1 

Totals erp Meee eines aon = 50,204 


INDUSTRIES REPORTING A DECREASE IN 
EMPLOYMENT IN MARCH, 1922 


Amtip« Pe; 
Dec. Weight* 


Industr es of Dec. 
Leather and its finished 

Prodywcta ist soe: 2,668 4.6 3.4 
Textiles and their products.. 5,511 2.2 15.4 
Chemicals and allied products 931 Lire 6 
Food and kindred products.. 1,536 1.2 8.2 


10,646 


*Per cent emp oyed March 31 to total reported 
em p.oyed in 14 grours. 











New England Optimistic 


Except in the textile industry, 
which is uncertain on account of 
industrial disputes, a general feel- 
ing of optimism is sensed through- 
out the New England States. Un- 
employment is heaviest in metals, 
machinery and _ building trades. 
Woolens and worsteds have curtailed 
production during the past few 
weeks. The shoe trade has experi- 
enced the usual seasonal spurt due 
to Easter orders. Retail sales for 
the past month showed a slight 
increase over the receipts of Feb- 
ruary. Building reports for the six 
New England States give value of 
contracts awarded as $15,623,400. 
Of this amount $4,463,100 was for 
residential buildings. 





Fewer Idle in South Atlantic Region . 


Reports from 30 cities in this the 
South Atlantic district continue to 
show steady gain in employment 
with the outlook for more rapid im- 
provement within the next 30 days. 





Midwest Manufacturing Gaining 


Steadily increasing output of iron 
and steel and higher prices of farm 
products have been the most en- 
couraging factors in the business 
situation within the last thirty days. 
Until these lines are well under way 
again, business can only mark time. 
Unemployment will only give way 
by small percentages. The manu- 
facture of machinery is receiving 
stimulation from the large orders 
recently placed by the railroads, 
from the automobile industry, from 
recent quickening of activity in farm 
implements and prospective activity 
in road building. The furniture in- 
dustry is in very good condition. 





South Central Conditions Improve 


Industrial and employment condi- 
tions are improving slowly but 
surely in the South Central districts. 
Actual payroll data received from 
556 industrial concerns representing 
most all of the 14 groups of indus- 
tries employing 84,598 show a net 
increase for the month of 273. 
Seventy per cent of the textile mills 
are running full time, 25 per cent 
part time and 5 per cent shut down. 
Fifty per cent of the lumber mills 
are running full time, 35 per cent 
part time or with reduced forces and 
15 per cent shut down. Building is 
showing a decided increase in vol- 
ume. All classes of building ma- 
terial are in fair demand. Manufac- 
ture of cotton, silk and wool textiles 
has dropped off in recent weeks. In 
the tobacco growing regions condi- 
tions have changed considerably for 
the better over last year and in the 
cotton-growing states the sharp re- 
covery of cotton prices has aided 
that section materially. 
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Hoover Enunciates to Trade Association Officials 
Unalterable Opposition to Open Price Reports 


"Teer association secretaries, executives and mem- 
bers gathered in Washington on April 12 to discuss 
with Secretary Hoover and the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce how to save the trade association. Ever 
since the Supreme Court handed down its decision in the 
Hardwood Lumber case a slow disintegration of such as- 
sociations has been discernable. The Department of Com- 
merce has taken an active and helpful interest in the asso- 
ciation movement and some time ago obtained from the 
Attorney General an expression of what in his judgment 
the proper activities of trade associations are. The cor- 
respondence between Mr. Hoover and Mr. Daugherty (Coa/ 
Age, Feb. 16, pp. 297-300) cleared up some of the problems 
of the secretaries, but there were so many left that the 
meeting of last week was called to have Mr. Hoover throw 
more light on the troublesome subject. 

After all, it appears, the chief trouble is and has been 
that the question of “open price” reports is of most interest 
to present-day associations. In other words, the secretaries 
have found no very great difficulty in keeping the other 
aspects of their work going, but without the open price 
reports many have come to the conclusion that they cannot 
hold their organization in line. The open price report has 
come to be considered as the feature of greatest immediate 
value to members—something that they can use and get 
their money’s worth on short notice. 

This the Secretary will not support with the facilities 
of the Department of Commerce, as was made clear by Mr. 
Hoover in his opening address and a number of times 
later in the course of the conference. His letter to Mr. 
Untermyer, elsewhere in this issue, is plain on this point. 
There was no open opposition from the floor to this position, 
but some disappointment was expressed in the corridors. 


ATTENDANCE T00O LARGE FOR COMMERCE BUILDING 


The conference was held in two sessions, both in the 
auditorium of the Interior Building, after it was found 
that the attendance was too large to be accommodated in 
the largest room in the Commerce Building. The addresses 
from the floor’ were largely laudatory of the association 
movement, of Mr. Hoover, and of the work that is being 
done by the Department of Commerce to aid business and 
rebuild the trade association. Representatives of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Automobile Chamber of Commerce and 
many national associations were speakers. A paper read 
by E. J. Cornish, representing the National Paint, Oil & 
Varnish Associations, Inc., was hailed by the audience as 
so expressive of the feelings of those present that it is re- 
printed herewith in full. 

Dr. Julius Klein, director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and Mr. Durgan, of the Division of 
Simplified Practice, expressed a willingness on the part of 
their bureaus to work with the legitimate trade associations. 
Dr. Stewart, of the Census, said that it was a tremendous 
job to gather and publish promptly statistics of all the 
country’s industries. 

Chairman Gaskill of the Federal Trade Commission sug- 
gested that the trade associations give closer attention to 
the competitive system under which society was organized, 
a system whose purpose was to give the greatest measure 
of social justice to all. Monopoly was destructive to com- 
petition, and all things tending toward monopoly must be 
weeded out. It was not a question of too much govern- 
ment in business or vice versa, but of the closer co-opera- 
tion of both, to mutual advantage. 

Secretary Hoover called upon Senator Edge, who said 
that he felt business should know where it is at, and to that 
end had introduced a bill designed to aid the trade associa- 
tions in defining their activities. Co-operative help from 
Congress is as necessary to business as it is to agriculture, 
he declared. 

The solicitor of the Department of Commerce emphasized 


the voluntary nature of the support from trade associations, 
and that the department had no means of compelling or 
desire to compel them to give their aid or conform to certain 
regulations. Secretary Hoover in his closing remarks said 
that the conference was merely a meeting for information 
and education and was not sufficiently organized to go into 
details. He was ready to meet each association with its 
individual problems and to go into details with it. He 
stated that only about one-third of the associations compiled 
trade statistics and that the Department of Commerce has 
never attempted to impose a statistical service upon the 
associations. The voluntary statistical contributions of 
trade associations were gladly received and used. Mr. 
Cornish’s address follows: 

“In the great mobilization of industry during: the war, 
many manufacturers found themselves, in company with 
their competitors, arguing that theirs was an essential in- 
dustry—properly entitled to coal and transportation. They 
also found themselves submitting cost sheets on forms ap- 
proved by government officers, and reporting location and 
capacity of their plants, annual output, stock on hand, sales 
and prices. There was no preconceived plan to form a trade 
association—it simply took form and became. Everyone’s 
secrets—if anyone had any secrets—were, of necessity 
communicated to his competitor—the only one from whom 
he desired to conceal them. Everyone was surprised to 
learn that his competitor was not a liar or a crook (as he 
had frequently been represented to be by salesmen) but, on 
the contrary, was a gentleman imbued with the same ideals 
of business ethics as himself, and very companionable by 
reason of their mutuality of interests. What was more 
interesting and surprising was that they found that the dis- 
closures of their innermost secrets did not prove to be dam- 
aging, or rather they found that secrets of real value were 
already known to their competitors. 


SUMMARIZES ADVANTAGES OF TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


“At the close of the war the associations were naturally 
continued because they had proved injurious to none, ad- 
vantageous to all. The advantages of the association are: 

(1) It enables each one to know the basic facts of his 
own and kindred industries, so that in forming his own 
business policies he may act intelligently and safely. 

“(2) It raises the standard of trade ethics. No man ever 
does that of which he is ashamed if he knows that in the 
near future he will meet a gentleman whose good opinion he 
desires, who will know of the shameful act. 

“(3) It gives stability to business. As Judge Carpenter 
expressed it, ‘It enables one to sleep of nights.’ This not 
as the result of an agreement or understanding, but because 
—where all of the important facts are known—reasonable 
men are not likely to draw therefrom radically different con- 
clusions as to what their business policy should be. 

““(4) It permits those countless economies and advantages 
possible to voluntary co-operation where each one retains 
complete freedom of action. Among these are research and 
educational work, gathering of trade statistics and informa- 
tion, co-operative trade promotion and advertising, stand- 
ardization of products and containers, co-operative insur- 
ance, reformation of trade practices, transportation and 
classification charges, protection of industry from the evils 
of adulteration, deceptive advertising and other frauds, etc. 

“It has been generally understood that such associations 
are not illegal if there is no agreement or understanding 
fixing prices, limiting output or dividing territory, and that 
the information given as to prices and stocks was statistical, 
referring to past and present facts that could not then be 
changed. 

“The criticism of these associations has been that they 
resulted in higher prices, tending to increase the cost of 
living, and that the good features of the associations were 
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mere camouflage to hide illegal combinations in restraint of 
trade. 

“Of course, in so far as the associations brought com- 
petitors into each other’s presence, they created an oppor- 
tunity to make illegal agreements or understandings. The 
same would be true of a convention or dinner or any other 
occasion where competitors meet. Probably the number of 
illegal combinations has been greatly exaggerated. Such 
illegal agreements are not at all necessary to the usefulness 
of the associations. The fact that most of them invited at- 
tention and criticism by sending minutes of their meetings 
to the Federal Trade Commission indicates a belief on their 
part in their own innocence. 

“There is absolutely no evidence that prices have been 
unduly increased by these trade associations. There are no 
companies, members of such associations, whose published 
statements Indicate that they have been making undue 
profits. Many associations ceased to function in the spring 
of 1920, when their legality was questioned by the Attorney 
General. Prices of manufactured articles have not declined 
since then to any greater extent than can be adequately 
accounted for by the decline in the costs of doing business. 
High compensation to laborers, office force, salesmen and 
managers; high rents; increased freight rates; high and un- 
certain taxes—these facts account for high prices and high 
cost of living, without attributing crime to any one. The 
belief that trade associations are simply price-fixing asso- 
ciations in disguise is so prevalent, however, that sugges- 
tions are multiplying as to the means of preserving the ad- 
vantages of such associations without the possibility of any 
of them degenerating into illegal combinations in restraint 
of trade. 


DISCUSSES PROPOSED PROTECTIVE MEASURES 


“Three remedies have been proposed: First, the repeal of 
the Sherman law. Without doubt, the Sherman law has 
removed two of the most frequent inducements to price cut- 
ting. Under free conditions, competitors do not cut prices 
just to be competing; they do so because they believe it to 
be advantageous. One frequent inducement to price cutting 
is to reduce the profits in the industry to such an extent 
that a competitor’s properties can be bought at less than 
their value. Another inducement to price cutting is to 
demoralize business to such an extent that competitors will 
buy out the price cutter—not at the proper value, but at the 
‘nuisance value’ of his properties. The Sherman law 
effectively removes these two inducements to price-cutting. 
In like manner, everyone desires that inasmuch as he him- 
self cannot buy the properties of a competitor, anyone who 
does so shall pay the highest price obtainable therefor, so 
as not to have a new competitor embark in the business at 
a reduced capital investment. The Sherman law, there- 
fore, furnishes an inducement to the stronger competitor 
not to reduce prices to a point that would cause the lesser 
competitor to fail. 

“Of course, such reasoning is shallow and shortsighted. 
Sherman law or no Sherman law, sooner or later every 
company will learn by experience that, to give permanency 
to its profits, its prices must be so low that new capital 
will be deterred from embarking in the business—even 
though the aggregate of the small profit, per unit, makes 
the total profit of the large established business satisfac- 
tory. Inasmuch as the public believes the Sherman law 
advantageous, and both large and small companies look 
upon it as a protection, and the farmers and laborers have 
been exempted from its operation, no one actively seeks 
its repeal, except students of political economy, who have 
only a general interest in it. Its repeal, therefore, is not 
likely to be seriously considered, notwithstanding the very 
able arguments appearing in the press. 

“Another proposed remedy is to empower the Federal 
Trade Commission to license and regulate all trade asso- 
ciations and prescribe definitely and clearly what such asso- 
ciations may or may not do, and prevent the functioning 
of all associations not so licensed. -This plan has been 
highly commended by many, and may prove to be the least 
objectionable solution of the trouble. The criticisms of it 
are that it is essentially communistic. It is another form 
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of state control and state interference with business free- 
dom. The commission might come under the influence of 
the people to be regulated or might become tyrannical and 
demagogic, and influenced by political considerations. It is 
impossible to state at this early date what the reaction 
of the public to this plan will be. Diminishing profits and 
the tendency of states to find ways to tax and impose 
restrictions and espionage on corporations engaged in in- 
terstate commerce are inclining many business men to 
favor federal incorporation or federal licenses to do inter- 
state business. While such centralization of power in any 
governmental body is theoretically objectionable, it might 
be much more satisfactory than to be subjected to the inter- 
ference of several federal departments and of many states. 

“The last proposed remedy is to permit trade associa- 
tions to gather the information desired, so that the mem- 
bers may have comprehensive, authentic and timely infor- 
mation as to the basic facts of their business—subject to 
the restrictions of the laws against agreements and un- 
derstandings in restraint of trade as developed by the 
courts and subject also to the provision that such informa- 
tion shall at the same time be tabulated and published, and 
made available alike to producers and consumers. It is 
believed that the advantage of knowledge of all essential 
facts which each one must give regarding his own business 
in order to get similar information from others and make 
the aggregate statistics accurate and useful, would be 
sufficient to induce everyone to contribute his quota of in- 


formation. Publicity would prevent any association doing 
anything deserving of censure. This remedy requires no 
new laws. It leaves business relatively free. 


“At one time it was believed that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission had jurisdiction to receive reports and take appro- 
priate action in case it found an agreement in restraint of 
trade existed. If publicity had been required, there prob- 
ably never would have been criticisms of a trade associa- 
tion. The information gathered by trade associations is 
necessary' to the efficiency of the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Federal Reserve banks, and I sometimes think that 
the legislative and judicial departments of the government 
would act with greater wisdom if the statistical informa- 
tion gathered by these associations were published and 
accessible. Every trade paper seeks it. Every writer on 
economics must have it. As stated, it needs no new law; 
but simply to educate the courts and legal departments of 
the government and states that there is a good reason for 
such trade associations, other than the opportunity they 
present to form agreements in restraint of trade.” 


March Hard-Coal Shipments, 6,778,667 Tons; 
Total for Coal Year, 67,039,037 Tons 


HIPMENTS of anthracite during March, 1922, as report- 
ed to the Anthracite Bureau of Information, Philadel- 

phia, amounted to 6,778,667 gross tons, an increase over 
the movement in February of 1,539,652 gross tons and 
over the month of March last year of 1,040,896 gross tons. 
March, 1922, stands third as a record for that month, 
shipments in excess of this figure being made during the 
years when the anthracite industry reached the high water 
mark, a record of 7,276,777 gross tons being established 
in March, 1918, and 6,989,075 gross tons in March, 1917. 

The total shipments for the coal year ending March 
31, 1922, have amounted to 67,039,037 gross tons, as com- 
pared with 69,366,731 gross tons shipped during the previous 
coal year ending March 31, 1921. 

Shipments by originating carriers were as follows, in 
gross tons: 


March, March, Coal Year, Coal Year, 

1922 1921 1921-1922 1920-1921 

Philadelphia & rot rg aN. Ae 1,372,024 1,018,858 13,319,886 13,952,192 
Lehigh Valley. . onthe wot 220,/563° 102257 TAP 115647,08365 T2560 764 
Jersey, Central eae «puch were 654,679 540,556 6,632,425 5,674,767 
Lackawannassee sean sees 1,047,622 1,020,381 10,218,329 10,140,295 
Delaware & Hudson........... 909,261 837,644 8,998,519 10,195,735 
Pennsylvyaniaas ts eee eee a 523,273 333,687 4,927,204 5,240,868 
Erie ...6,°se Shs eee chee eee 654,492 561,013 6,881,690 6,504,683 
New York, Ontario & Western. . 154,681 144,930 1,548,303 1,999,761 
Lehigh & New England.. RG. 242,072 257,988 2, 865, 598 3,077,666 
Totals), .350 nonin eee eee 6,778,667 5,737,771 67,039,037 69,366,731 
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Legitimate Trade-Association Work Is Vital and 
Should Be Encouraged, Says Hoover’ 


Canvass of Nearly Two Thousand Organizations Shows Only Small 
Minority Engaged in Activities on Which Restraint of Trade Is Founded 
—Economic and Social Results to Commerce Should Be Guiding Factor 


ness men and industries are of a high character, there 

are many questions of general interest that they 
cannot compass without common action. This has _ re- 
sulted in the organization of our Chambers of Commerce 
and associations among bankers, merchants and manu- 
facturers parallel with associations of farmers, lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, workers and many other groups. 

The multiplication during the past twenty-five years of 
literally scores of hundreds of associations in these activi- 
ties means a groping for some vital necessity in our whole 
system. -The benevolent results to the community obtained 
in thousands of instances is proof of their value. One of 
our constant national problems is how to obtain these 
benevolent results of such co-operation without creating 
dominations of groups that would stifle equality of oppor- 
tunity; to obtain them without loss of individual initiative; 
to obtain them and still maintain that competition among 
individuals which is the sustaining impulse toward progress. 
I do not believe these things are incompatible. 

The legitimate associations in industry and commerce 
have been well proven to be in public interest. We need 
only to examine the many functions of the two thousand 
organizations to demonstrate this. 


W HILE the efficiency and ability of our individual busi- 


MULTIFARIOUS ACTIVITIES OF TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


Chambers of Commerce and trade associations have in 
their own fields concerned themselves with the promotion 
of our foreign trade, with better preparations of goods 
to meet the necessities of different markets, with securing 
of credit information in foreign markets as to foreign 
dealers, with the dissemination of information as to pos- 
sible demands, with the supply of goods from competitive 
countries, the character of these supplies, the customs regu- 
lations, transportation of goods, port and warehouse con- 
ditions, support of our merchant marine and a thousand 
items that make for the advancement of our foreign 
commerce. 

They have concerned themselves with the collection of 
domestic credit information, with the handling of insur- 
ance in different forms for their members, with standard- 
ization of quality and grades of their commodities and 
products so that the public may have reliable grades, and 
some have supported inspection to see that these qualities 
are maintained. They have concerned themselves with 
simplification of trade terms, elimination of unnecessary 
varieties in dimensions of different articles, with conduct 
of arbitrations, with joint advertising of products of the 
industry, with securing prevention of infringement in trade 
marks and designs, the promotion of welfare work in the 
organization of employees, with employment insurance, 
with the problems of apprenticeship and trade education and 
the prevention of accidents. They have raised the stand- 
ards of business ethics in many trades. They have con- 
cerned themselves with representing the views of the trades 
in legislation on tariff, taxes, transportation, etc. They 
have concerned themselves with freight rates, overseas 


transportation charges, uniform bills of lading, with sta-. 


tistics as to production and stocks of goods, with scientific 
accounting, selling and with scores of other activities, all 
of which make for improved business practice. 

It would be possible to demonstrate that these activities 
have resulted in great savings in costs of production and 





*Address delivered by the Secretary of Commerce before the 
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distribution amounting to enormous sums of benefit to 
both producer and consumer. 

Furthermore, our costs of distribution and manufac- 
ture have increased greatly due to increased taxation and 
other burdens we cannot avoid. If we would reduce these 
charges and thereby enable farmers to buy more and to 
increase our employment, we must advance in every direc- 
tion to further decrease these costs and eliminate wastes 
that we can find. 

There is one generalization in connection with this move- 
ment that has been mostly overlooked. The trade asso- 
ciation in membership is predominantly made up of the 
smaller establishments. Big business can employ its own 
agents in all these matters. It can establish its grades 
and standards, it can employ its own research laboratories. 
Little business can only hope to be equally informed and 
make equal efforts to promote its welfare through trade 
associations. 

The law provides that the Secretary of Commerce shall 
promote trade, industry and transportation. In the reor- 
ganization of the Department of Commerce that it might 
become of far greater real service to our whole public 
we have sought to co-operate with industrial and commer- 
cial organizations, agriculture and labor in promotion of 
marketing abroad, in employment, in transportation, in 
elimination of wastes and improvement of our industrial 
technology, statistical services and information, and in many 
other directions. 

These problems become practical problems of day-to-day 
contact with commerce and industry if we would learn the 
direction in which real service can be accomplished. Such 
contact can be obtained only through trade and industrial 
organizations, for without organization there can be no 
representation. We hold that legitimate trade-association 
work is vital and should be encouraged. 


A FEw Groups HAVE CAST SUSPICION ON ALL 


Certain doubts have been raised as to the right purpose 
of all trade associations during the past year by the ex- 
posure of a few groups that have taken advantage of 
the benevolent purposes of trade-association work as a ° 
cloak to create combinations through which they not only 
restrained trade but some of them also became the nuclei 
of corruption. I wish to state at once that a canvass of 
nearly two thousand trade associations showed that only 
a small minority were engaged in those functions which 
lay the foundations upon which restraint of trade is 
suspicioned. 

Recently this department addressed to the Attorney 
General certain questions for its guidance in its relation 
to various functions of associations and received his views 
thereon, which have been communicated to the public. 
I cannot, nor would not, add nor subtract anything from 
what the Attorney General has stated. This conference was 
called at the request of many associations who wished to 
present their views upon the relations of their associations 
to this development. This department cannot interpret 
the law and has no intention of doing anything of the kind. 

It is obvious that the Department of Commerce cannot 
establish co-operative relations with associations who main- 
tain types of practices that have been condemned by the 
courts. Beyond this again there are some two or three 
functions carried on by a small minority of trade asso- 
ciations the legality of which has been questioned but not 
yet determined. These are in the main the so-called open 
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price associations, which are collecting data on prices and 
sales of their individual members, and circulating such 
individual data again to their members together with cer- 
tain other activities. 

I wish to state frankly and at once that the officers of 
the government do not believe that these functions are in 
public interest, whether they are used in violation of the 
law or not. The department laid down the rule nearly a 
year ago that it could not co-operate with associations sub- 
ject to such criticisms and sees no reason to change it. 

The labor unions solved this matter in obtaining legisla- 
tion giving them practical immunity from the. restraint-of- 
trade laws. Lately the farmers have done the same. The 
commercial and manufacturing community has not asked for 
more than some interpretative help in questions along the 
twilight zone of trade restraint. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission was originally conceived in the sense of providing 
some measure of interpretation of the law, but these pro- 
visions were largely stricken from the original legislation. 

Lately Senator Edge and Congressman MacArthur have 
introduced into Congress a proposal for a joint Con- 
gressional inquiry to be held for the purpose of considering 
this situation. I believe it would be in public interest if the 
experience of recent years were inquired into by such a 
committee. The problem is not one of purely legalistic in- 
terpretation, for in the final analysis much must depend 
upon the economic and social results to the community. The 
whole commercial community is vitally interested in the 
limitation of co-operative action in the necessary prevention 
of restraint of trade. It is the duty of this department to 
study the economic effect of the law and we are glad to have 
your views in the matter. The real problem is to avoid 
destroying the good in uprooting the evil. Men have been 
murdered with brickbats, but that is no reason for pro- 
hibiting brick houses. 


FEATURES ATTACKED ARE OF MINOR IMPORTANCE 


But after all, these questions of the twilight zone are 
quite secondary. The functions that are challenged are so 
small a part of trade-association work and so unimportant 
in the larger matters of commerce and industry that the 
associations in vast majority concern themselves with. 

In the matters of day-to-day co-operation that go on in 
connection with trade organizations I wish to emphasize 
that the efforts of the department are purely co-operative. 
They are not imposed upon anyone. We do not want any 
relations that are not based upon an expressed wish to 
establish such co-operation in the advancement of the 
different industries. I propose to have the details of the 
bureaus of this department, which need co-operation by the 
associations, more fully presented by our department heads 
later on. 

I would give this review. Our foreign trade is one of in- 
tense and different technology in every different commodity. 
Moreover, the laws, customs, transportation, the demand and 
supply problems vary with every commodity in every 
country in the world. Congress over many years had given 
support to a large foreign staff seeking to serve the Ameri- 
can farmer, manufacturer, exporter in these matters. 
These staffs were comprised of men of general trade 
knowledge but they were not specialists. No mortal could 
possess the special training required for all commodities for 
all countries. Congress, therefore, approved our recommen- 
dation that the Foreign Trade Division of the Department of 
Commerce should be divided into 
Even something more than specialists in a department were 
needed, for we must obtain intimate contact with the men 
in the different industries themselves. We, therefore, co- 
operated with several trade associations to appoint special 
committees who should give direction and strategy to our 
agencies abroad on behalf of the whole industry. The 
result has been to place these energies in the channels where 
the sale of actual goods has been promoted; to dictate the 
character of information needed for their special trades, to 
promote the economic handling and reduction of risks in 
foreign business. 

This basis of co-operation so far as has been developed is 
beyond our highest anticipations. The growth of inquiries 
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from the commercial public to this division from a few 
hundred daily to several thousand daily is only one evi- 
dence of the usefulness of this co-operative effort. I do not 
wish to lay too much emphasis on this service; it is worth 
noting that our foreign trade has decreased in less pro- 
portion to prewar than that of the other nations of the 
world and I believe the devoted work that we have received 
from American business men in this particular has saved 
us from much larger decreases and promises much for the 
future. We would be glad to extend it to other industries. 

Another field where we have entered into joint work with 
various trade associations is in the advancement of their 
efforts at simplification of trade terms, in the simplification 
of general specifications, simplification of dimensions of many 
and varied products, all of which makes for cheaper pro- 
duction, cheaper distribution, emphasizes competition and 
ultimately benefits the consumer as well as the producer. 

We have co-operated in carrying out investigations into 
the technical processes of manufacture with many different 
industries, thus having the advantage of men of practical 
experience from the trade associations in co-operation with 
our scientific staff. The whole of this field of elimination and 
utilization of waste is one of the most important before our 
commercial and industrial development and one that can be 
accomplished only by co-operative effort on scientific lines. 

The third field in which we have had much co-operation 
has been in the development of the government service de- 
voted to publication of statistics on production and dis- 
tribution of commodities. These services had existed in the 
government for many years and the problem was to make 
the materials of greater value to the commerce of the 
country. In these matters we have had the co-operation of 
many trade associations. These services need further de- 
velopment in the interest of the whole community. Statis- 
tical information as to productivity and national stocks is 
needed not alone by the man in a particular industry but the 
same information is needed by men in other industries and 
it is needed by every agency of the government. A study of 
the trend of production and consumption does not imply 
restraint of trade. If it does then the whole statistical basis 
of commerce that fills one-third of our newspaper space 
would need to be abolished. If we abolished it we would 
be bankrupt in ten years. The matter that I am principally 
interested in is that this information should be available 
to the whole public. It is the old question as to whether 
a community will succeed if it acts in ignorance or if it acts 
in knowledge. 


Appropriation Amendment Forbids Court 
Proceedings Against Striking Miners 


N a second attempt, Representative Johnson, of Ken- 
tucky, was successful in obtaining the adoption in the 
House of an amendment to the Department of Justice ap- 
propriation bill forbidding the prosecution of labor unions 
or associations of producers of farm products under the 
anti-trust act. The measure is designed to prevent court 
proceedings against striking miners. In committee of the 
whole the House by a vote of 27 to 26 adopted the John- 
son amendment. In the House an attempt to obtain a 
separate vote on this amendment failed, and it was incor- 
porated in the bill, which now goes to the Senate for action. 
The amendment forbids the expenditure by the depart- 
ment of any sum in the prosecution of any organization 
or individual for entering into a combination or agreement 
having in view the increasing of wages, shortening of hours 
or bettering the conditions of labor or for any act done 
in furtherance thereof not in itself illegal, and forbidding 
prosecution of producers of farm products and associations 
of farmers who co-operate to obtain and maintain reason- 
able prices for their products. 

Representative Husted, of New York, said he was op- 
posed to class legislation, of which the Johnson amendment 
was the “rankest kind,” and he desired to emphasize it by 
offering an amendment covering mineral producers, in- 
cluding, of course, coal operators. Mr. Husted’s amendment 
was defeated, whereupon the Johnson amendment was 
adopted. 
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The Second Week of the Coal Strike 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


of the strike it is that the interest of the public is wan- 

ing. From front page headlines to obscure single column 
heads in the back of daily papers in one week marks the 
progress of its popular appeal. 

There are two spots in the country where the strike is 
beginning to cause some apprehension. One is the steel 
industry in the East, the coal supply of which has been 
affected by the marked progress of the union in cutting off 
non-union production in the Connellsville regions. The 
other is in and around New York, where large consumers, 
particularly public utilities, whose source of supply of non- 
union coal from central Pennsylvania is now largely if not 
wholly cut off by strikes. In both cases the situation at the 
moment is in the uneasy stage. New York drawing on 
Hampton Roads for coal to replace that lost in central 
Pennsylvania and the steel interests drawing on eastern 
Kentucky and the high-volatile fields of southern West Vir- 
ginia are the only features that lend any strength to the coal 
market, which everywhere else throughout the country is 
characterized by lack of demand and weak prices. 

In West Virginia the operators are attempting through 
the use of the injunction to hold the union in check and to 
prevent the spread of the organization to the non-union 
fields. Four temporary injunctions were granted last week 
by the Federal Judge at Charleston, none of which has as 
yet been made permanent. 

The shutdown im union fields continues as complete as in 
the beginning. Lack of market continues to limit output 
in southern West Virginia, Virginia and other non-union 
fields of the South. The New River field is not actually 
entirely shut down but practically so. 

There are no indications anywhere of a break in the 
ranks either of the operators or of the union. The anthracite 
miners and operators in their negotiations in New York 
have made no progress and are generally supposed to be 
deadlocked, neither side so far indicating any inclination to 
bargain. 

The federal intervention that John Lewis is understood to 
have promised the bituminous miners as the road to victory 
for them is no nearer now than a month ago. Attorney 
General Daugherty by his enigmatic statements before and 
after consulting Judge Anderson at Indianapolis has not 
helped to clear the air. If Mr. Daugherty has said anything 
it is that the miners and operators would be courting 
another indictment were they to make another joint 
agreement. 


|: there is any one thing outstanding in the second week 


Brophy Explains Violation of Rule 25 


OHN BROPHY, president of the United Mine Workers of 

District No. 2, in a communication to Governor William 
C. Sproul, of Pennsylvania, on April 10 entered a protest 
against the manner in which it is alleged that the state 
police are being used against the miners now on a strike 
in the district. He also protested the eviction of union 
miners from non-union properties where they have gone 
on strike. 

In his answer to the charges made by the Central Coal 
Association that the strike in central Pennsylvania is a 
violation of Rule 25, he makes it clear that the miners will 
stand firm, as shown in this excerpt from his statement: 

“There are two facts in the present crisis—a big fact 
and a little fact. The big fact is the notice of wage reduc- 
tions posted at the mines—a printed placard with reductions 
of from 32 to 54 per cent. This is the expression of the 
earnest efforts of the operators for the last twelve months. 
The little fact is a clause in the scale agreement, a clause 
which they use as a talking point to divert public attention 
from the drastic attack on the wage and living conditions of 
the miners. The clause is Rule 25 of the scale agreement. 

“Rule 25 is contingent on the uniform and unbroken 
practices of collective bargaining in the the industry. Rule 


25 was inserted in the district agreement in 1912, in order 
to give the district time to negotiate an agreement after 


‘the basic rate had been set in the Central Competitive 
Field. It assumes that contract negotiations are under way 


there to provide a basis for the outlying districts. 

“Tf no negotiations are under way in the Central Com- 
petitive Field, there is no Rule 25. The Central field 
negotiations are the hook on which Rule 25 hangs. 

“The use of the Central Competitive Field as a national 
basing point represents the industry’s one great advance 
over the cut-throat competition and chaos of unrelated local 
and district agreements. We agree with certain operators 
that the system is imperfect, but the way to remedy these 
imperfections is not by going backward to discarded 
methods but forward to a national basic agreement.” 


Shows Central Pennsylvania Men Earn 


$1,319 Yearly; Union Alleged $760 


WEBB SHILLINGFORD, president of the Central 
«Coal Association, has issued a statement in which 
he stated that his association has made a study of the 
annual earnings from 1914 to date for all employees in 
the mining industry, and it discloses the following results: 


AVERAGE EARNINGS (FULL TIME) OF BITUMINOUS MINE 
WORKERS IN CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Includes tonnage and day workers except superintendents, mine foremen and 


clerks.) 
Per Day 
When 
Days Mine Monthly Yearly Total 

Year Net Tons Wkd. Employees Works Earnings Earnings Earnings 
1914 48,692,353 202 62,389 $3.32 $55.92 $671.09 $41,868,785 
1915 52,202,406 207 59,276 3.66 63.10 757.16 44,881,193 
1916 56,063,852 240 55,196 oh 7 75.42 905.06 49,955,476 
1917 58,658,817 239 59,166 4.81 95.75 1,148.99 67,980,850 
1918 60,515,118 259 56,768 5.77 124.58 1,494.92 84,863,708 
1919 46,546,381 194 56,413* 6.04 97.66 1,171.86 66,108,240 
1920 58,172,416 226 56,413* 8.35 157.29 1,887.46 106,477,140 
1921 39,163,074 138 56,413" 08 9256 7 109-9525 1;319. 42> 74,452,160 


Absenteeism: Tonnage workers, 17.6 per cent; day men, 8.8 per cent. 

Number of days worked and number of employees taken from Pennsylvania 
state report. 

* Estimated. 


This table shows that men working during the year 1921 
earned $9.56 for eight hours, or about $1.20 per hour, while 
the rate for workmen in building state roads is only 30c. 
an hour. 

Mr. Shillingford said that if the coal-consuming public 
were willing to pay $9.56 for eight hours work, the miners 
are right in this fight. If they believe that wages in the 
mining industry ought to be placed upon a parity with 
wages in other industries, the operators are right. 

The statement made by the representative of District No. 
2, United Mine Workers of America, before the Labor 
Committee of the House of Representatives, that $760 was 
the annual earnings of miners in this district last year is 
absolutely untrue, and the witness admitted on the stand 
that this figure did not include wages paid for day labor, 
which is 35 per cent of the total cost, cutting and scraping, 
pushing cars, yardage and deadwork or extra pay for 
deficiencies. 

The principal reason given by the United Mine Workers 
of America for the maintenance of the war-wage scale, 
and their demand for a six-hour day and a five-day week 
is intermittency of employment suffered by the mine 
workers. A great deal of the loss of working time suffered 
by the union mines of central Pennsylvania during the 
year of 1921 was caused by business being taken away from 
the union mines and absorbed by the mines that had made 
the necessary wage readjustments. It is an admitted fact that 
the coal-mining industry is overdeveloped and overmanned. 
The question of overdevelopment is a matter of individual 
investment and the exercise of the American right to enter 
into any legitimate business which the operation of natural 
economic laws will adjust. 

The excess number of men employed in the mining in- 
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dustry is due in a large measure to the very high wage 
rates paid in the coal mines of the country, as compared with 
the wages paid in any other industry employing such a 
large percentage of common labor, thereby attracting men 
to the industry. 

Windber miners to the number of 2,200 met last week at 
Sealp Level and organized a local branch of the United 
Mine Workers of America. They elected James R. Murray, 
president; James Gibson, vice-president; Patrick Ryan, re- 
cording secretary; Stephen Foster, financial secretary; Mar- 
tin Madigan, treasurer... The Windber local is made up of 
men from the Berwind-White mines. 


More Injunctions 

NION activities in all the smokeless fields of West 

Virginia and in one high-volatile district were under 
the ban by the end of the second week of the strike, Judge 
George W. McClintic, of the District Court for the southern 
district of West Virginia, having granted two more in- 
junctions on Friday, April 14, in addition to the two issued 
by him on April 8 and 10. The third and fourth injunc- 
tions restrain all union activities in the New River field, 
which toward the end of the second week of the strike had 
become the scene of several acts of violence having for 
their purpose the intimidation of non-union miners. 

The fourth injunction was obtained by the Aetna Sewell 
Smokeless Coal Co. and 62 other companies in the New 
River field. 

In addition to union officials the injunction named as a 
defendant the Very Top Seam Coal Co., which company 
has recently been collecting the check-off. The third in- 
junction was obtained by six other coal companies, apply- 
ing specifically at their plants. 

The injunction prohibits any attempt to create a monopoly 
of labor which might have a tendency to unreasonably 
increase the price of labor and also prohibits the use of 
money, persuasion, menaces, force, intimidation, violence, 
counsel or any other means whatever to cause laborers 
to join the mine workers’ union. Furthermore, mass meet- 
ings are prohibited, as are marches in the different fields. 
The assemblage of miners on property belonging to the 
coal companies is specifically prohibited. 


Keeney Defiant Toward Injunction 

MONG those who will face trial at Charles Town, W. 

Va., on April 24, charged with various offences, are 
C. F. Keeney, president of District 17, Fred Mooney, secre- 
tary of that district, and William Blizzard, president of a 
subdistrict. Indictments against some of the two. hundred 
or more defendants who will face trial charge treason, 
murder, insurrection and conspiracy and it is understood 
that the prosecution in some cases at least will ask that 
the extreme penalty be imposed. 

Notwithstanding the serious charges which Keeney and 
his associates must answer, he appears to be in a mood to 
defy the injunction which Judge McClintic issued on April 
10 in order that the Mingo tent colonies be dismantled and 
those living in such colonies be disbanded, and that all union 
organization work be suspended. 


Northern West Virginia Operators, Restat- 


ing Position, Deprecate Miners’ Resolution 


XCEPTION has been taken by the Northern West Vir- 

ginia Coal Operators Association to a set of resolutions 
adopted by miners at Kingwood, W. Va., and sent to Presi- 
dent Harding asking that he compel the operators to negoti- 
ate with the miners, the protest of the operators being based 
on the fact that repeated efforts were made before the 
strike to negotiate a scale with the miners and two confer- 
ences held, all of which were without result because the 
miners of this field were not permitted to negotiate a sepa- 
rate agreement. 

The gist of the protest made by northern West Virginia 
operators is that they have already sought conferences with 
the officials of District 17. Their position is set forth in 
the following statement by Secretary George S. Brackett: 

“This strike, or cessation of operations, or whatever the 
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miners may call their walkout, is something beyond us en- 
tirely. We have tried our level best to find out what the 
strikers want. They are not striking over wages, hours, work- 
ing conditions or anything that we could adjust. They 
simply refuse to meet us, and are using West Virginia as 
a pawn in the game to chastise the operators of Ohio, In- 
diana, western Pennsylvania and Illinois. Our mines are 
closed and our men are idling merely because the miners’ 
leaders cannot get an agreement from operators in states 
that have absolutely nothing to do with us. Less than 6 
per cent of our coal competes with the coal from those 
states and our conditions are entirely different. We have 
twice sought meetings with our men’s representatives to 
explain this, but they refused to discuss the matter. Now 
they, at the meeting in Kingwood, give the impression that 
they want the public to forget their refusal. 


Anthracite Operators Withhold Announce- 
ment of Wage Cut They Will Demand 


ie much progress was accomplished by the joint sub- 
committee negotiating a wage scale for the anthracite 
mine workers at the three sessions of that body held in New 
York City last week. On April 13 an adjournment was taken 
until April 18 to enable both operators and miners to spend 
the Easter holidays at their homes. 

During the three sessions of the committee the issues in- 
volving the establishment of wage rates where mechanical 
loading is done, the establishment of uniform wage rates 
for the same class of work and the demand of the miners 
asking payment for all sheet iron props, timber, forepoling, 
extra and abnormal shoveling and cribbing were discussed. 
Discussion also was had on the demand of the miners that 
where coal is paid for by the car it shall be changed and 
payment shall be made upon a legal ton basis or 2,240 lb. 
and that the dockage shall be eliminated. 

During the week informal statements were issued by both 
sides in which the matter of increases in pay for the miners 
and freight rates were some of the matters discussed. 

The operators began the presentation of their case on 
April 11, and it is believed that it will take several weeks 
before it is completed. It was expected by the public that 
the mine owners would make known at this time the reduc- 
tion in pay they would demand that the mine workers take, 
but it was not forthcoming. Because of the plentiful supply 
of coal and the absence of excitement the public seems to 
have lost interest in the present negotiations. 


Colorado Suffers Less and Less from Strike 


OLORADO is suffering less and less by reason of the 

strike. The southern bituminous fields are producing 
more than they did before April 1, though the lignite fields 
in the north are producing less. The reopening during the 
past few days of one of the Victor-American Fuel Co.’s 
mines on an open-shop basis marks a weakening of the 
union’s former grip. The Victor-American mine is the 
Delagua property. The company’s other six mines, once 
operated on a union basis, also will be opened soon with 
non-union men, it is reported. 

Following the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. wage reduction 
last November, the Victor-American mines were idle for 
a few weeks until the miners requested that the operations 
be reopened at a reduced scale. The union agreed to a 
revision downward, so that the company could compete 
with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

The latter company has set a new high record in the 
southern bituminous fields since the strike, with a daily 
production of more than 9,000 tons. Approximately 3,000 
miners are at work in these mines, a gain of nearly 500 
over the first day of the strike, and indicating close to 
90 per cent of normal production. This company produces 
practically one-third of the coal mined in the state. 

Frederick, Puritan and Columbine mines are operating in 
the Weld lignite district with about a 25 per cent force. 
Rangers have been drawn into the strike zone, but condi- 
tions are quiet. Laborers there apparently will accept the 
$5.45 a day offered instead of $7.90, the wage paid until 
recently, for there are more miners than jobs. 
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Administration Continues Hands-Of Policy, 
But Expects to Be Dragged Into Strike 


By PAUL WooTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


LATNESS of the market and the number of non-union 

men who have joined the ranks of the strikers are the 
outstanding features of the second week of the strike. The 
strike had not progressed far into its second week when, 
in the judgment of newspaper editors, public interest did not 
justify the continued appearance of strike news on the first 
page of their papers. 

That the action of so large a number of non-union men in 
joining the strike came as a complete surprise is demon- 
strated by the fact that the estimates of production made 
before the strike was called all counted on Pennsylvania’s 
full non-union production. The action of the men in the 
southern portion of the Connellsville field is attributed to the 
infiltration of union workers. While they have been will- 
ing to work in the non-union mines, they have been other- 
wise loyal to labor organization principles. As a result they 
have been effective missionaries. Some are of the opinion 
that infiltration is a part of the strategy of the United 
Mine Workers. 


While consumers responded wholeheartedly to the warning 


that stocks must be built up prior to the strike, there has 
been a tendency since April 1 to forget their responsibility. 
The union has not forced production down to 3,500,000 tons 
a week. It has been the buyers. Every rebuilding point is 
jammed with cars of unsold coal. There were 22,000 cars 
of unbilled coal awaiting consignment at the end of the 
week. Since there is every prospect of an extended strike, 
the advantages expected to come from the building up of 
stocks will be lost unless they are maintained. With pro- 
duction at its present level and with consumption exceeding 
production by 5,000,000 tons a week, the country’s coal pile 
will disappear rapidly. Unless buying begins promptly, 
the mine workers’ prediction that the country will be yelling 
for coal within a month is likely to be more nearly accurate 
than the forecasts of some of the other pencil prophets. The 
very fact that the strike story was crowded off the first 
page of the newspapers so promptly and the refusal of the 
public to get excited over the controversy is the more 
reason why it is likely to lose sight of the fact that its ability 
to withstand a siege is being lessened at a rapid rate with 
each passing day. 


CONSIDER TRIBUNAL SIMILAR TO RAIL LABOR BOARD 


The administration’s policy continues to be an emphatic 
one of hands off. It is recognized that sooner or later, if 
the strike lasts, the Federal Government will be dragged into 
it. Thought already is being given to some sort of tribunal 
to which may be entrusted the task of handing down a 
decision by which both parties to the strike must abide. 
Since the experience of the railroad executives and the rail- 
road brotherhoods there has been much less talk of the use- 
lessness of the Railroad Labor Board. Resort may be had 
to a similarly constituted body to decide the coal issues. 
Some months ago when both the brotherhoods and the rail- 
road executives were loud in their denunciation of the Rail- 
road Labor Board, a conference between them was arranged 
after each had contended that the Labor Board is a fifth 
wheel on a wagon, and that they could settle all their 
differences between themselves. They met in _ direct 
negotiations under the most propitious circumstances. The 
situation was not acute and there was plenty of time to dis- 
cuss the questions at issue, yet they failed absolutely to 
reach an agreement and have gone back to the Labor Board. 

The public welfare is dependent upon coal to almost the 
same degree as it is on transportation. When the public 
begins to suffer material losses, some plan of settlement will 
be forced on operators and men alike. Before April 1 the 
operators were quite willing to submit the whole matter to 
arbitration, and the United Mine Workers consistently 
refused to consider such a course. There is nothing to 
indicate that either side has changed in this regard. The 
coal diggers argue that all arbitration is a compromise and 
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that it is justice rather than a compromise that they are 
after. Incidentally, it may be stated, when they announced 
that view they were not willing to accept a suggestion that 
deliberate justice be meted out by a disinterested tribunal 
which would be set up for the purpose. Just at this time, 
however, both operators and miners are thinking seriously 
that this may be the best way to reach a settlement. 

With the strike have come numerous suggestions for the 
cure of the ills in the coal industry—the industry, as one 
official puts it, that furnishes half-time employment and 
tries to pay double wages. One suggestion is for the con- 
solidation of mines by districts so that the inefficient 
mines may be absorbed. The reaction to that in official 
circles is that such a plan would amount to nationalization. 
If district-wide consolidations were permitted, the public 
would demand government control. Just at this time the 
last thing the administration wants to do is to enter on any 
type of regulation or control of coal. The suggestion is put 
forward that perhaps a more workable plan would be the 
setting up of common selling agencies in each district. So 
far as seasonal freight rates on coal are concerned, it is 
safe to say that the administration is far from convinced 
that this plan would plane out many bumps. In fact the 
official opinion, in some quarters at least, seems to be that 
there is no seasonal element of great consequence in the 
coal industry. Officials are hopeful, however, that the in- 
dustry itself can work out some plan of the sliding scale of 
wages based on a six-day week. 

Since there is no sign of compromise between the anthra- 
cite operators and miners, the opinion is expressed in Wash- 
ington that the anthracite strike is more likely to be 
long drawn out than is that in the bituminous industry. 
Anthracite stocks are the subject of considerable specula- 
tion because the producers have released no figures. There 
are rumors afloat placing anthracite stocks at almost 
unbelievably large figures. — 


No Outbreaks in Illinois 


| rae went through the second week of the strike 
without notable disorder and without any move having 
been made by either operators or miners of that state 
that appeared to bring a settlement closer. The state was 
criss-crossed constantly by rumors, however. John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers of America, during 
a visit at his home in Springfield late in the week took 
occasion to deny one. It was to the effect that the miners’ 
policy committee had given him a certain length of time 
within which to procure government intervention. If he 
failed, the rumor had it, the committee would take complete 
charge of the situation for the miners. 

Harry C. Adams, president of the Central Illinois 
Operators’ Association, returned to Chicago from a trip 
through his field last week and reported that some of the 
engineers supposed to stay on duty at the pumps had quit 
and that company men had to be put on the jobs. 


Members of Gillen Board Resign; Minister 
of Labor to Appoint New Body 


HE Gillen board, reconvened by the Dominion Minister 

of Labor a few days ago, to conduct a further inquiry 
into the Nova Scotia coal mining troubles, has ceased to 
exist and in its place a new board of conciliation and in- 
vestigation ‘has been provided for by James Murdock, 
Minister of Labor, under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, to carry out the duties placed before the Gillen 
board when reconvened. 

U. E. Gillen, of Toronto, chairman of the board, and 
James Ling, Mayor of Waterford, N. S., resigned from the 
reconvened board, and their resignations were accepted by 
Mr. Murdock, who then proceeded under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act to provide another board to 
carry on the work. 

The Minister of Labor stated that he would at once 
request both the employers and employees to recommend 
the name of a person competent to act as a member of the 
board of investigation. 
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House Bill Proposes Mine Operation Under 
Court Receivers as Strike Remedy 


PERATION of coal mines under court receivers dur- 

ing periods of suspension is proposed as a remedy for 
the existing strike situation by Representative Huddleston, 
of Alabama, in a bill introduced in the House April 12 and 
referred to the Interstate Commerce Committee. 

The bill provides as follows: 

That whenever a mine used for the production of coal for in- 
terstate commerce shall suspend such production, the district 
court of the United States for the district in which said mine is 
situated, or the presiding judge thereof, if such court be not in 
session, shall, upon the petition of the Attorney General, appoint 
a receiver for the said mine and the equipment, appurtenances, 
plant and other property used in connection therewith. 

That subject to the direction of the court, the receiver so 
appointed shall operate the said mine and property for the pro- 
duction of coal until the release and restoration thereof to the 
possession of the person, firm or corporation entitled to such pos- 
session shall be directed by the Attorney General or until such 
person, firm or corporation so entitled to possession shall reason- 
ably satisfy the court having jurisdiction of the proceeding that 
operation of said mine will be proceeded with if so released and 
restored. 

The bill also prescribes new rules for car distribution to 
coal mines. It proposes that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall allocate and apportion to each mine or 
to each operator of a group of mines “a just proportion of 
cars suitable for transporting coal.” 

Such allocation shall be made annually as nearly as may be 
and shall be based upon findings as to capacity of mines, quality 
of product, demand and market therefor, prices at which coal is 
sold, and such other factors as may relate to the public welfare. 
Upon such allocation being made it shall be the duty of the rail- 
road to supply cars as provided by the allocation, and for failure 
to do so shail be liable to a fine of not less than $25 nor more 


than $100 for each car as to which it may be in default for each 
day of such default. 


Hazard Field Merger Still in Embryo 


HE proposed merger of every coal mining operation in 

the Hazard field of Kentucky did not progress far 
enough during the negotiations of the past week to justify 
any announcement by those interested. It was stated, how- 
ever, that the consolidation plan has not fallen, and that 
the merger is “more than merely possible,” but that it can- 
not be effected for several months at the earliest. If it is 
effected, it may consolidate merely the dozen independent 
operations of that field or it may envelop the entire field, 
including the Blue Diamond Coal Co. and the Southern Coal 
& Coke Co. If only the limited plan is worked out, a huge 
corporation will be the result, with a capitalization close 
to $25,000,000. In either case, it is said, great economies 
could be made in mine management and in selling. 


Mr. Daugherty Uses Words 


FTER his conference, on April 10 and 11, with Judge 

Anderson. L. Ert Slack and others, at Indianapolis, 
Attorney General Daugherty, referring to a prospective 
wage conference, said the government had not opposed 
a conference, but had presumed one would have been held 
before April 1, “for the parties to agree upon a legitimate 
program.” After asserting that the government could not 
force a conference, his statement added: 

“Whether a meeting is held or not, the government 
will maintain successfully, by any proceeding that may be 
necessary, that agreements heretofore reached between the 
operators and miners, year after year for many years, 
which are a violation of the law and for which indictments 
have been found, shall not be repeated. Repetition of these 
things will be to the disadvantage of the government’s 
policy because they are a violation of the law and work a 
hardship upon the consuming public. No ‘horseplay’ or 
pretended misconception on the part of anybody will change 
the government’s position in this regard. 

“As to the indictments pending in this court for viola- 
tions of the law on the part of many of these parties 
heretofore, I have only this to say: That certain things 
charged in the indictments were violations of the law, and 
the government will not, by trade or compromise, consent 
to them being done again. If many of the things done at 
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these meetings time and time again are not repeated, 
miners will get a fair return for their labor, operators 
will get a fair return on their investments and the con- 
sumer will get the product he is entitled to at a fair price. 

“The country is tired of compromises, especially when 
the compromise is so expensive to the country and the con- 
suming public. We are in favor of a settlement of these 
propositions on fair lines and in a positive way, in order 
that the government will not be compelled to interfere 
with business. For many years, as the time expired for 
these so-called meetings, the country was the innocent 
victim of these bi-annual meetings and pretended virtuous 
adjustments. The government recognizes that stability is 
necessary, and is willing to protect each of these parties 
in the performance of legitimate and lawful pursuits on 
the one hand, and to prevent their doing an unlawful and 
improper thing, to the detriment of the government and 
all of the country, on the other hand.” 


Bland Prepares New Bill for Fact Finding 
In Coal Production and Distribution 


BILL creating a federal fact-finding agency to gather 

all possible data on the production and distribution of 
coal is being prepared by Representative Bland, of Indiana, 
for presentation to the House Labor Committee, for con- 
sideration in lieu of his former bill proposing that the 
President appoint a commission to investigate wages and 
other conditions in the industry. Mr. Bland takes the 
position that before legislating on the coal situation Con- 
gress must have in its possession all possible facts on the 
subject, and that these should be obtained by a federal 
agency. 

He expects to lay the bill before the committee this week 
and will urge its favorable report to the House with a view 
of obtaining early enactment. The bill will differ from other 
bills of a like character in that it will not provide for activity 
in fact finding by the Federal Trade Commission. Mr. 
Bland proposes that the fact finding body shall be made up 
of representatives of the Bureau of Mines, the Geological 
Survey, the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Census 
Bureau. 


Pennsylvania Supreme Court Hears Appeals 
On Anthracite Tax and Mine-Cave Law 


Y a special order the Pennsylvania Supreme Court on 

Monday, April 17, heard arguments on the constitution- 
ality of the anthracite tonnage tax act passed at the last 
session of the state Legislature and declared valid by a recent 
decision of the Dauphin County courts. 

Attorney General George E. Alter handled the argument 
for the commonwealth with Attorney Henry S. Drinker, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, for the coal companies. Attorney 
Reese H. Harris, of Scranton, and former Judge F. W. 
Wheaton, of Wilkes-Barre, also argued for the coal 
companies. 

The case came before the Dauphin County Court through 
a pill in equity filed by Roland C. Heisler against the 
Thomas Colliery Co., its officers, the Attorney General and 
the State Treasurer to restrain the defendants from im- 
posing an ad valorem tax of 14 per cent on the value of 
anthracite coal produced. Mr. Heisler is a stockholder in 
the Thomas Colliery Co. The Dauphin County Court dis- 
missed the bill and held the act constitutional, whereupon 
Mr. Heisler appealed. 

This will mark the second time for the Supreme Court 
to pass on the constitutionality of an anthracite tonnage act. 
In 1913 a similar bill, known as the Roney act, was passed. 
This was declared constitutional by the Dauphin County 
Court, which decision was later upset by the Supreme Court. 
This act levied an ad valorem tax of 2% per cent on all 
anthracite coal produced. 

Also scheduled for argument was the constitutionality of 
the Kohler mine-cave law, the same attorneys representing 
the Pennsylvania Coal Co. in this case. 
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Three More Mines Build Top Works 


Ate in equipping and improving mine properties, 
a program now noticeable in several mining fields, is 
making itself felt in Indiana and Kentucky. Three con- 
struction jobs involving expenditures of almost $100,000 
were reported recently. All of them are now under way 
and should be completed within sixty days. 

The building of a new steel tipple at the Standard Coal 
Co.’s mine at Wheatland, Ind., on the Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., together with the installation of an entire new prep- 
aration plant involves a novel and interesting scheme. It 
was necessary to put in better screening and loading appar- 
atus. But the shaft is too close to the loading tracks to 
permit of the usual placing of the new plant. Therefore 
Allen & Garcia devised a system of back dumping into the 
weighpan. The coal goes from there over a special dock- 
ing table and steel apron conveyor circling around to the 
front of the shaft, over picking tables and screens to a 
loading boom of the latest type. There is said to be no 
other plant in the country like this one. It will cost some- 
thing over $60,000. 

The Stearns Coal & Lumber Co. is installing machinéry 
at both its White Oak and Fidelity mines at Stearns, Ky. 
The White Oak operation has been producing nothing but 
mine-run coal since it started over two years ago. It is now 
being equipped with shaker screens for making four sizes 
and with loading booms for properly placing the coal in cars. 
This installation will cost the neighborhood of $12,000. 

At the Fidelity mine two slopes extend into hills on oppo- 
site sides of a hollow. The tipple for both stands beside 
the railroad midway between. The south mine has been 
producing for some time. A belt conveyor on a bridge 
carries the coal down to the tipple. The north side is just 
ready to begin production. A retarding conveyor for mine- 
run coal is now being installed and will soon be ready to 
deliver the mine’s output to the screens at the tipple. The 
investment in this conveyor installation is approximately 
$14,000. 


Navy Authorities Estimate Year’s Coal 
Needs at 376,906 Tons 


STIMATES of coal requirements for the navy for the 
coming year’s operations are based on 440 vessels being 
in commission, cruising an average of 16,200 miles for the 
year. The fuel estimates were explained to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee by naval officers in charge of 
fuel purchases and operation of ships, and were subjected 
to close questioning, due to the recent conflict of the com- 
*mittee with the navy in its effort to reduce fuel expenses. 
The navy authorities said they contemplate purchasing 
376,906 tons of coal at $8.84 a ton, or a total of $3,335,241. 
It is contemplated to use 60,000 tons of coal in vessels on 
the Pacific coast from stock already on hand while 110,000 
tons will be sent to Pacific coast points by: commercial 
vessels. The navy has a two-year supply of coal on the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts, of which 43,000 tons are at San 
Diego, 107,000 tons at Tiburon and 30,000 tons at Puget 
Sound. It is estimated that 140,000 tons of coal will be 
used on the Pacific next year, of which 45,000 tons will be 
taken from stock, which will be replaced by sending an 
additional 95,778 tons for current needs and to maintain 
storage reserves. 


Freight Car Loadings Recede 19,024 Week 


Of April 1, Due to Drop in Coal Movement 


REIGHT-CAR loadings during the week ended April 1 

totaled 827,011, compared with 846,035 during the 
previous week, or a decrease of 19,024 cars. This was, 
however, 163,840 cars in excess of the total for the cor- 
responding week last year but 31,816 below that for the 
corresponding week in 1920. The reduction compared with 
the week before was due principally to a falling off in coal 
shipments resulting in part from the strike of coal miners 
which became effective on April 1. Coal loadings totaled 
184,952 cars, 19,634 under the preceding week. 
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Secretary Hoover Restates His Position on 
Open Price Associations 


HERE the Secretary of Commerce stands on open 

price associations is forcibly set forth in a state- 
ment and letter from Mr. Hoover on April 13 in reply to 
certain published criticism by Samuel Untermyer, of New 
York. Mr. Untermyer, it will be remembered, has spent 
the last two years as counsel for the Lockwood Committee 
of the New York State Legislature, digging out com- 
binations in restraint of trade in the building industry, 
and recently took exception to the support Secretary Hoover 
is giving to the trade-association movement. 

Mr. Hoover’s comment on Mr. Untermyer’s criticism was 
as follows: 

“Mr. Untermyer’s statement apparently arises from his 
oversight of the word ‘not’ in various statements of this 
department on its economic views and relations to trade 
associations. Far from extolling so-called ‘open price asso- 
ciations’ the department has consistently stated that it 
cannot and does not approve of them on economic grounds. 
Whether legal or illegal they constitute less than 10 per 
cent of the trade associations of the country. It is the 
function of this department .to deal with the 90 per cent 
of constructive elements in American commerce and _ in- 
dustry, while it is Mr. Untermyer’s business to deal with 
the minority of destructive elements. My reply to Mr. 
Untermyer’s letter was as follows [under date of April 11]: 


REVEALS CONTENTS OF REPLY TO UNTERMYER 


““T am in receipt of your letter of April 8, in which you 
suggest that I desist from co-operative work between this 
department and trade associations. I also notice you state: 

“<««There are, of course, a great number of legitimate 
trade associations throughout the country, of which the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association is an illustration, that 
are performing invaluable services to the business world. 
They should be assisted in every possible way in enlarging 
their usefulness, but the associations of that character 
require no instructions as to what they may or may not 
lawfully do. I am very familiar with the activities of 
the trade organizations of this class and know of none 
of them that have drifted into the twilight zone between 
legality and illegality.” 

“<Tf you will read my various public statements refer- 
ring to this department’s work you will find that they are 
in agreement with the above paragraph, and that this very 
type of associations co-operate with this department in 
many matters such as foreign trade, transportation, em- 
ployment, simplification of methods, improvement of 
processes and a dozen other subjects of public welfare. 

“*As this department is advised by the Department of 
Justice and its own eminent counsel, I believe it is in 
position to know the difference between legitimate trade 
associations and those associations which are cloaks for 
violation of the law. ; 

“Upon my return from the West my attention was 
called to various communications from yourself in the 
press in which you persistently reiterate that I have “in 
public speeches, newspaper interviews and articles, been 
championing and insisting upon the legality of so-called 
open price associations.” All this sounds strange to me, 
for ever since I undertook this office, and in exactly the 
above manner, I have repeatedly stated that legal or illegal 
(and the legality has not been determined) I did not con- 
sider open price associations to be in public interest. In- 
deed, such a statement was made by me on the occasion 
of the statement to which you addressed your remarks 
and must have been overlooked by you. I trust you will 
correct the misimpression you thus convey. 

“‘T note your suggestion that at the forthcoming con- 
ference of trade associations here, consideration should be 
given to a bill which you have laid before the State Legis- 
lature at Albany. I therefore assume that you believe 
such a conference will be of purpose if it considers this 
legislation. I shall take great pleasure in bringing it to 
your attention, although the department could not properly 
advance opinions upon state legislation.’ ” 
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Weekly Review 


ket at the beginning of the third week of the 

suspension is the lack of interest of buyers in 
all but very local markets. The only activity that might 
ordinarily be expected to attend the closing down of 
the majority of coal mines of this country is found on 
the Atlantic seaboard from Baltimore to New York 
and in the steel producing section from Buffalo to 
Cleveland. 

The unexpected success of the union in cutting off 
non-union production in central Pennsylvania is the 
immediate cause of what little flurry there is in the 
market. Steel producers ordinarily dependent on Con- 
nellsville coal have been active the last week in buying 
high-volatile tonnage in eastern Kentucky and in bid- 
ding for what central Pennsylvania high-volatile coal 
is available. 


Te striking feature of the bituminous coal mar- 


DEMAND LIMITED; LITTLE COAL CHANGES HANDS 


A number of important interests in New York and 
Philadelphia markets that had expected to have ample 
non-union tonnage have bought up the available free 
coal on track east of Altoona and Cumberland and have 
begun to move southern West Virginia coal in increasing 
quantities by boat from Hampton Roads to both New 
York and Philadelphia. Despite the fact that prices 
have stiffened in New York and “coal is coal,’”’ the actual 
demand is limited and comparatively little tonnage is 
changing hands. The price on Pennsylvania coal is now 
around $3 with off-grades quoted as low as $2.75 and 
some of the better grades as high as $3.75 as an excep- 
tional figure. 


Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal on 
April 17 was 184, a gain of three points in one week. 
Prices are now where they were in the third week of 
January, 1922, since when they receded to the low point 
immediately prior to the strike. 

The reverse of the picture is found in the Chicago 


market and in the Northwest. ‘“No-bills’” are still heavy 
in southern Illinois and there is yet no scarcity of 
Eastern coals. This condition extends as far West as 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Anthracite, except pea and buckwheat No. 1, is prac- 
tically off the market. There is certainly no abundance 
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of any other sizes save these, prices for which are steady 
at the company circular that has been maintained for 
several months. 

With the curtailment of beehive coke production in 
the Connellsville region there has been an increased 
demand for coal for byproduct coke plants. Beehive 
coke is practically off the market, and until production 
makes headway the iron industry will have to depend 
on byproduct coke for which there is ample capacity 
providing coal can be obtained. 


BITUMINOUS 


The Geological Survey raised its estimate of the produc- 
tion of bituminous coal from 3,500,000 to 3,784,000 net 
tons for the first week of the strike which was higher than 
that in the opening’ week of the 1919 strike. With refer- 
ence to the second week of the strike the survey says: 

“Preliminary telegraphic returns for last week (April 
10-15) indicate no change in anthracite, but a slight decrease 
in the output of bituminous coal. 

“The current production is less than the districts now 
at work are able to produce when the demand for coal is 
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active. It is true that a number of important non-union 
mines in the Connellsville coke region and in Central Penn- 
sylvania have been closed by the strike but the existing 
demand is not sufficient to call out full production in those 
districts remaining at work. From mines in many non- 
union fields reports of “No market,” “Dull demand,” and 
“Unbilled coal,’ continue to be received. The number of 
loaded cars unconsigned at the mines was very large when 
the strike began, but the latest reports from the railroads 
show that it is increasing rather than decreasing.” 
Demand is spotted, being lively in the regions where non- 
union curtailment is heavier. The North Atlantic market 
centers show the effect of reduced receipts. The rising 
market here is due to the buying activity of shippers who 
must fill commitments predicated on non-union operations 
which are now shut off. The resultant scarcity of tonnage 
on the North Atlantic seaboard has caused a sharp price 
increase and has increased the flow of coal by water from 
Hampton Roads. Demand is coming from those who had 
not protected their requirements with ample stocks. 
New England, Northwest and Midwest markets are still 
saturated with tonnage. Coal at Hampton Roads is quot- 
ably higher because of a scarcity but New England demand 
has diminished and delivered prices are still low because 
of the softened coastwise freights. Southern Illinois mines 
still have many “no-bills’” on track, mostly domestic, and 
only for screenings is there any interest shown. The Mid- 
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west is so full of coal that there has been no flareback 
of the Eastern market stimulation as yet. In Cleveland 
there has been a strong price flurry, caused by heavy orders 
from steel makers who are in the unenviable position of 
being caught with inadequate fuel supplies just at the time 
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their own business was on the mend. At the Head-of-the- 
Lakes buyers are complacently eying the 3,000,000-ton dock 
carry-over. The news of early receipts of 30 coal-laden 
vessels to augment dock supplies is deterring consumers 
from increasing their orders over current requirements. 
Lake dumpings for the season are approximately 8,000 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market Mar.20, Apr.3, Apr.10, Apr.17, 

Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $3.05 $2.95 $2.85 $2.65@ $2. 90 
Pocahontas minerun..... Columbus.... 1.85 1285, 2,15 »Pise@ee20e 
Pocahontas sereenings.... Columbus.... 1.15 1.15 Ii, 33 1.30@ 1.50 
Pocahontas lump........ Chicago..... 35156 1.2.60," 2: 40° 2225002715 
Pocahontas minerun..... Chicago..... 1.85 1.35 1.75** 1.60@ 1.75 
Pocahontas lump.......... Cincinnati... 2.85 2.90 2.50 2.25@ 2.50 
Pocahontas minerun..... Cincinnati... 1.70 1.75 1.90 ° 1.65@ 1.75 
Pocahontas screenings.... Cincinnati... 1.15 1.25 1.65 1.60 
*Smokeless minerun...... (BOstOn oat 4.55 4.55 4.60 4.70@ 4.80 
Clearfield minerun....... Boston: ;<.. 1.95 1.95 2.05 1.90@ 2.40 
Cambria mine run.. Boston... 2.45 2.45 - 2.30 ° 2515@ 2.90 
Somerset mine run.. » LBoston..c255 1.90 1.90 2.10 2.00@ 2.50 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. . New York.. 2.85 2.85 2.80 3.00@ 3.75 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia.. 3.00 2.80 2.80 3.00@ 3.25 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.. 2a6an ee 2/0 *2..70 eS 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.30 2.25 2.40 3.00@ 3.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 2.35 2.15 2.30 2.50@ 3.00 
ie a ae owivol. jae) baltimore...) 2215) 2.30 2.50 le 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). New York 1.90 2.00 1.95 \2.50@ 3.00 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Philadelphia... 2.10 1.90 2.00 mere 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.10 2.20 2.25 45h 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York.... 1.70 1.80 1.75 2.50@ 3.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 175) 0.75 1..75, 2 .00@e 2550 
Pool 11 (Low Vol)........ Baltimore... 2505 2.10 (2.15. %2.50@.:3500 

High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gasand St.)... New York... 1.50 1.60 1.70 2.75@ 3.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Philadelphia.. 1.50 1.50 1.55 2.00@ 2.25 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Baltimore.... 1.55 1.60 1.70 2.75@ 3.00 
Pittsburgh se’d. Gas...... Pittsburgh.... 2.65 2.65 oe 2 Ke 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.).. Pittsburgh... 2.00 1.85 ... 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh.... 1.55 jee, erie ‘sae 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.30 2.35 2.35 2.26@ 2:40 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.50 1.45 1.55 1.45@ 1.70 
Kanawha pavrenings,.- . Columbus.... 1.45 135 1.45 1.40@ 1.60 
W. Va. sopye Bart ; Cincinnati... $6 2715" 42.15) 2.00-) .75@4 2025 
W. Va. Gas lump.. .. Cincinnati... 1.85 2.10 1275 re 
W. Va. minerun.....'.... Cincinnati... 1.40 1.45 1.55 1.75@ 2.00 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... 1.30. 1.30 1.40 1.60@ 1.75 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2.60 2.55 7. 2.50@ 2.75 
Hocking minerun........ Columbus.... 1.75 b. 75 he 1.65@ 1.90 


**N ote correction from last week. 


Market Mar.20, Apr.3, Apr.10, Apr. 17, 
Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... $1.55 $1.55 ee $1.40@$1.65 
Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... 2.90 2.75, $2.60 3.00@ 3.75 
Pitts. No. 8minerun...... Cleveland.... 1.90 1.80° 1.80 2.25@ 2.45 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.70 1.65 1.85 2.00@ 2.40 
Midwest 

Franklin, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 32.40" 95.35.05 3145..5 3.00. &..65 
Kranklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 20) see 40 ees Die eo OGD <3, 00 
Franklin, Il. pecees ngs . Chicago..... Hn) 2059) 265. + 2°50@ 3.00 
Central, Ill. ,lump.. ; . Chicago Peso 20 meets 100. 60) aa 
Central, Til. mine run. Sretatebe Chicago..... 2 o e2! 25) ee OO 

Central, Ill., sereenings.... Chicago..... (575 1.85 1.85 igs 

Ind. 4th Vein limps Chicago..... Shei S150 eee ey AP II ERs Bo 
Ind. 4th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... DAT BY ORV Bee) Pee iy oR LGN ey 6 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 2.00 2.15 2.00 2.00@ 2.50 
Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago. .... 200 2260 2.60" 2.502275 
Ind. 5th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... 2520 ts 2 200 2260.7 250) 275 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings. . . Chicago..... 1.60 1.75 2.20 2.25@ 2.50 
Standard lump........... St. Louis 2a 2 O22 05, 1 cee 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis 1.80 1.80 1.90 Ae 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.10 1.45 1.70 et 
Westa Kyo lump.2e. 222k. Louisville... 2.35 2.35 2.45 2.25@ 2.50 
West. Ky. mine run...... Louisville.... 1.75 1.85 1.90 1.75@ 2.25 
West. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.45 1.70 1.90 1.75@ 2.10 

South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump........... Birmingham.. 2.60 2 O00 2.00 2.00 

Big Seam minerun....... Birmingham.. 1.85 1.70 1.70 1.50@ 1.90 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Sib Ky lumpia eee LUOUIsVilles ac. e2eO!. 2,25; %2. 25 2.25 

S. E. Ky. minerun........ Louisville.... 1.60 355 1.70 1.75 

S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.30 1.40 1.50 1.50@ 1.60 
S&S Ey Kyslump..-2:..-.0. Cincinnati... 2510 2. 10 1.90 2.00@ 2.25 
S. E. Ky. minerun........ Cincinnati... 1.45 1.40 1.60 1.75@ 2.00 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 1.25 1.30 1.45 1.50@ 1.75 
Kansas lump...........:+ Kansas City.. 5.00 4.50 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 4.00 4.90 4.00 4.00 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ‘talics. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 




















Market Freight —— April 3, 1922 April 10, 1922 April 17, 1922+ ’——. 
“4 Quoted Rates Independent — Company Independent Company Independent Company 

- INGW Orie: - min ee $2.61 = Vaso tania eh HORS PRE AAet SI OUCS Lads ewes cenetae ae sepa te $7.60@ $7.75 

Philadelphia......... 2.66 $7.00@ $7.50 ELGG BDL, aa. 0 Leh EIQ 85. eae: Ae 7.75@ 7.85 

INOW EN OFKst of... 5 ae 2.61 7.60@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 $7.75@ $8.00 7.60@ 7.75 $7.75@ $8.00 7.60@ 7.75 
Philadelphia......... 2.66 7.25@ 7.75 ALD, Mad toro Re eRe LOLI a at NS uk, 

Chicago...... 5.63 *7'50 ti) KORG TAC US RPG cleat Soe. 267957540) 7) locas. Te Reet Se eva yA er: 

New York. . 2.61 7.90@ 8.20 7.90@ 8.10 8.10@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 8.10@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 

Philadelphia 2.66 7.85@ 8.15 QMO) SB 2 Ses ices SO5GEAt2E er. 8.05@ 8.25 

Chicago. . 5.63 HT OPS MieLOG dc. O0') Sy. doe ak 1a VaR OAC PYRO =. A ee 2 ee ee a, ee 

New York.. 2.61 7.90@ 8.20 7.90@ 8.10 8.10@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 8.10@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 

Philadelphia 2.66 7.85@ 8.15 OL AP OS eee Pare BLU 64 2) sehen: a uehras 8.05@ 8.25 

Chicago..... ae 5.63 #775 *7.20@ 7.60 a ee OTe RITZOOBIEOU ET | Ate. a tacmae tant ee «Sule ke SE: 

NOWEN OF o5.)..<'.08 2.47 5.00@ 5.75 5.75@ 6.45 5.25@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.45 5.25@ 5.76 6.00@ 6.45 

Philadelphia......... 2.38 5.50@ 6.00 TE CNR RP 41. PRS ero er Onl DGEG2d ts ann See 6.15@ 6.25 

Chisarovinnadl.s 0 908 5.63 *6.10 S560@ 6310) > 2.522. *5,60@ 6:10.) : Jere mae te, Ce eon oe ee 
Buckwheat No. 1.. New York.......... 2.47 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 3.00@ 3.50 3.50 3.00@ 3.50 3.50 
Buckwheat No. 1.. Philadelphia......... 2.38 2. 75@r322> S250 Mae bet ec te eee EIST, rey ty (mrmnade oe magell bart yee 3.50 
RIDE. . te Gos whan re New. York.........2.. 2.47 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 
Rice2f.. diaaee wt Philadelphia......... 2.38 2.00@ 2.50 25 0 Aa lee aati hy 3 Poo Re. Phe), oe) ROT 250, 
Barley. 4 <tr &s.. Now York’, 2¢ ...2)s.s0 2.47 1.50@ 1.85 1.50 1.50@ 1.85 1.50 1.50@ 1.85 1250 
Barley soto. Philadelphia......... 236 1.50@ 1.75 DSO ele Oath, Shee a iss ee) wo cites lm | 1.50 

Birdseye.......... New Works). 28) 2247 |) a Tee.. DSR DAO OG) az os) Oi oh. Bi aisioj es, orgs 200 OT Ee ee 2.00@ PAREN 1) 


*Net tons, f.o.b. mines. tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. . 
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Coal Age Index 184, Week of April 17, 1922. Average spot 
price for same period, $2.28. This diagram shows the relative, 
not the actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 
90 per cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in 
accordance first with respect to the proportions each of Slack, 
prepared and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with 
respect to the tonnage of each normally produced. The average 
thus obtained was compared with the average for the twelve 
months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in 
the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,” published by 
the Geological Survey and the War Industries Board. (Pittsburgh, 
Central Illinois, Mt. Olive and Standard prices not included in 
figures for last week.) 


cars, as compared with 9,700 last year. The season had 
lagged farther behind the 1921 program until recently when 
the poor line demand diverted more coal to the lower ports. 
Vessels have been lined up to take 100,000 tons from Lake 
Erie ports to Buffalo, if the coal scarcity in that section 
grows more serious. 

Hampton Roads dumpings for all accounts slumped to 
342,788 net tons in the week ended April 13 as compared 
with 411,252 tons in the previous week. Pier tonnage is 
growing, however, showing that an important factor in 
the decreased dumpings is the lack of a ready market. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal came to an abrupt stop on April 1. 
The strike closed every mining operation and only 9,000 
net tons were loaded—172 cars, of which 27 were hold- 
overs and 145 filled by river dredges. Retail distribution 
has been very moderate so far this month and yard stocks 
are said to be ample for all demands that will be made 
during the balance of the present coal-burning season. 

Producers have shipped practically all their domestic 
mine storage, with the exception of pea, which is moving 
out better. The situation is affording an opportunity for 
the companies to sell their heavy tonnage of pea coal which 
has been long all season. In the steam sizes at the mines, 
buckwheat is moving well but the other coals are be- 
coming scarce. 


COKE 


Production of beehive coke was affected by the non- 
union walk-outs in the Connellsville region. The output 
during the week ended April 8 was 170,000 net tons, a 
decline of 11 per cent from the preceding week. Produc- 
tion in the Lower Connellsville region is greatly curtailed 
but an increase in the upper basin tends to offset the 
decline. There is no regular market, as coke buyers refuse 
to pay the high asking prices which have prevailed since 
tonnage became scarce. Where coke is needed in an 
emergency, furnace is going at $5.50. 


COAL AGE 
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How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Percentages of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by fields, as reported 
by the U. 8. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly Report. 


Six Months Jan. | to Week 
Fuls.40 Dec. April 1, 1922 Ended 





21 Inclusive Apr. 1 
Ui: 'S. total Os3 ct. eee en ee ee oe 45.6 5s 380 
Non-union 
Alabama. . 3. ae <'arebt nicl ee eee eee 63.5 64.6 73.8 
Somerset. Countyitee. . see. ones eee oe 5595 74.9 70.1 
Panhandle; Wil Vaeu-is 5. lane eae 5523 51p3 58.7 
‘Westmoreland ss. sere cea oer eae ae a 54.9 58.8 rR s 
Virginiay,..ccesce renee ee) cee ae ee a, 54.8 59.9 70.5 
Harlan. <4246. Bot hee A ee eee 53.3 54.8 See 
Hazard 2. Seccmecrie ae « onan wae ee ee Dilys &: 58.4 45.4 
Pocahontaaa.:soetes ee hon ae ee nee 49.8 60.0 61.5 
Tug RIVen eae eps eee eee 48.1 63.7 68.8 
LOgalhs..fgtacee pene oe isin Ce oe ee 47.6 61.1 63.5 
Cumberland-Piedmont 46.6 50.6 DLee 
Winding (Gili: cei iy soe ets eee eee 45.7 64.3 67.2 
Kenova-Thacker a 38.2 54.3 57.6 
N: Bs iKentiekyin ace ae. aekewie acto, cokes page) 47.7 Sort 
New Riverf......... eee hee me 24.3 37.9 30.3 
Union 
Oklahomiivnce sche So eee ore ieee 63.9 59.6 54.6 
LOW8..ca he ard cepts ees rere ee ane: Tee en eee eae 57.4 78.4 75.4 
Ohio, northiand: centrale ~ 0 eee 52.6 46.6 48.5 
Missouri 2968 2a as Ae eae eee 50.7 66.8 63.3 
Tlinoiss? 353° See eee See ee ee rer rere 44.8 54.5 56.1 
Kansas. #2. . 80th cee Perna 7 42.0 54.9 49.4 
Indiana: tat csptreis Saaene ol ie i> Seu ean 41.4 53.8 a7 a0 
Pittsburghitiyoscsee en fae ee Pee 41.2 39.8 46.1 
CentraliRennsy! vanities fae arene. onan 3931 50.2 5245 
Fairmontisnh: stare catien ce tons bee eee 3553 44.0 10.4 
Westerniitentucky ser + acne oe ee ee S268 S77 43.2 
Pitisburzh®sacane. See See eee 30.4 31.9 34.6 
Kana whi cence atnenteeun: alpe tke coe cite SAR ae 26.0 13.0 9.5 
Ohio, s0ttthern 2+ ee. eee soe eee 22.9 24.3 2220 


* Rail and river mines combined. 
7 Rail mines. 
~ Union in 1921, non-union in 1922. 


MONTHLY OUTPUT OF BYPRODUCT AND BEEHIVE COKE IN THE 
UNITED STATES @) 


(Net Tons) 
Byproduct Coke Beehive Coke Total 
1917 Monthly average......... 1,870,000 2,764,000 4,634,000 
1918 Monthly average......... 2,166,000 2,540,000 4,706,000 
1919 Monthly average......... 2,095,000 1,638,000 3,733,000 
1920 Monthly average......... 2,565,000 1,748,000 4,313,000 
1921 Monthly average......... 1,660,000 463,000 2,123,000 
Jamitary. 19220, 0 ont on 1,879,000b 496,000 2,375,000 
Hebruary, eh 922 stern ine ae 1,795,000 549,000 2,344,000 
March, ral922.0 0 ae ules 2,137,000 732,000 2,869,000 


(a) Exeludes screenings and breeze. (b) Revised from last report. 


ESTIMATED MONTHLY CONSUMPTION OF COAL FOR 
MANUFACTURE OF COKE 
(Net Tons) 


Consumed in Consumed in Total Coal 
Byproduct Ovens Beehive Ovens Consumed 


1917 Monthly average......... 2,625,000 4,354,000 6,979,000 
1918 Monthly average......... 3,072,000 4,014,000 7,086,000 
19t9 Monthly average......... 2,988,000 2,478,000 5,466,000 
1920 Monthly average......... 3,684,000 2,665,000 6,349,000 
1921 Monthly average......... 2,385,000 a 731,000a@ 3,116,000 
JANUATY, ple Zenner ee 2,699,000ab 782,000a@ 3,481,000 
February; (9220 aes 2,579,000 a 866,000a 3,445,000 
Marelt,= 2) 19222%, amen 8 3,071,000 a 1,155,000a@ 4,226,000 


_ _(a) Assuming a yield in merchantable coke 69.6 per cent of the coal charged 
in byproduct ovens, and 63.4 per cent in beehive ovens. (b) Revised from last 
report. 


Winding Gulf Mine Workers Earn Adequate 
Living Under Reduced Wage Scale 


VEN under a lower wage scale, such as that which 

prevails in the Winding Gulf region of West Virginia, 
miners appear to be making a comfortable living, as shown 
in the earnings of miners at the Glen White plant of the 
E. E. White Coal Co. during the first two weeks of March. 
In that period earnings for the various classes of mine 
workers averaged as follows: 





AVERAGE EARNINGS OF ALL LABOR AT GLEN WHITE 
MINE, FIRST HALF OF MARCH, 1922 
INSIDE LABOR OUTSIDE LABOR 


Machine cutting—contract. ..$158.00 Hoisting engineer............ $80.00 
Motormen. ean Reve ee waene ILO OF ‘Dipplementiacuescte eee 53.90 
Brakemen .Ssse net herd cas sterey 0 8542 Slate pickersvw<toceee gunn 45.50 
Bratticemen............0:-- 69.30 Car loadersis!iitpsjntvnnvaniee ate 60. 63 
Trackmen's?Seesecb arene 70.20 Blacksmith [2 vaimtennks sage oe OO 
‘Limberirenss een er sake 58.50 Car repairmen.......% sis. pthied 1930 
Slatemens. 24 See es, vee 55.44 Carpenterss |... 06.4%. ears 64.40 
PUMpmen tenciaateiaes aes 78.39 ‘Ashmen:tiiregieeaoa eter 64.00 
‘Wirernitiit. ete oven. «cake 80.73 Firemeit tes osted,. eee 74.80 
Carers titres + aasscetceicttec aeners 64.40 Plant repairmen............. 75.00 


Working 192 days in 1921, 242 miners at, Glen White 
had an average yearly income of $1,997.95 and 247 Stotes- 
bury miners working 200 days had an average yearly in- 
come of $1,871.84. | 
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Lack of Adequate Dock Facilities 
Hampers British Export Trade 


While demands for Admiralty and 
Monmouthshire classes of large remain 
strong, other descriptions of Welsh 
coals have lately shown irregularity. 
This is partly due to the engineering 
and other troubles having limited the 
Inland call, especially for manufactur- 
ing descriptions, which has thrown this 
on the export market in heavier quan- 
tities. The lack of adequate shipment 
facilities at the docks, because of the 
limited working hours, is a bar to the 
expansion of exports, and for this 
reason pits are being closed in districts 
producing an excess of the classes not 
directly in demand. For this reason 
there is a wide difference in the con- 
ditions prevailing in various areas. 

Inquiries continue to circulate for 
supplies of coal for shipment to Canada 
and elsewhere, in view of the strike in 
the United States and Nova Scotia. 
Most of these, however, are of a tenta- 
tive character. Ability to export much 
increased quantities, through congested 
docks, is lacking, and must remain an 
important factor. Some bunker orders 
have been placed, but reliable infor- 
mation is difficult to obtain. While big 
shipments: are being made to India, 
South America, the Italian and French 
markets appear to have relaxed again. 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


InpDIA—The bunker coal market at 
Bombay is firm and the fuel oil market 
steady. 

GERMANY—Production of coal in the 
Ruhr region during the week ended 
April 1 was 1,930,000 metric tons, ac- 
cording to a cable to Coal Age. The 
previous week’s output was 1,975,000 
tons. 

ITaLy—The price of Cardiff steam 
first is quoted at 40s. 9d., according to 
a cable to Coal Age, unchanged from 
the previous week. No American coal 
is quoted on the Genoa market. 

HoLLAND—The latest quotation on 
the Rotterdam coal market for British 
coal per gross ton is 13.50 gulden and 
23833 ¢.i-f: 

BELGIUM—The coal industry is be- 
coming nervous. The demand remains 


apathetic owing to the increasing scarc- 
ity of orders and the uncertainty as to 
reductions in wages. The workers con- 
sider that owners should bear a part of 
the burden by reducing their profits. 
Meanwhile the weakness of industrial 
coals persists, while domestic descrip- 
tions, owing to the bad weather, are 
rather more active. 

SPAIN—There is very little business 
in Asturian coals at Barcelona owing 
to the prices being almost on a par 
with those for British coal. The quo- 
tations are: Large, 82 pesetas and 
small, 60@65 pesetas. 

The payment of the bounty of five 
pesetas per ton on Spanish coal leaving 
Spanish ports for coastal trading is to 
be prolonged for another three months. 


VENEZUELA—The bunkering trade in 
the West Indies is beginning to feel 
the effect of the coal mine development 
at Guanta. These mines were opened 
fs 1907 and apparently are being suc- 

essfully developed. While the coal is 
hichis volatile, it has been used suc- 
cessfully on the Royal Dutch Mail boats 
and is regarded as a fairly good coal. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
April 13, 1922 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 


For Atlantic Islands: Tons 
Dan. S.S. Niels R. Finsen, for Fort de 
TAN COs eimai cle) i tehc Seickdy soy ates ac 2,758 


For Brazil: 
Nor. S.S. Talabat, for Rio de Janeiro.9,993 
For Chile: 


Nor. S.S. Johanne Sybwad for Punta 
TONGS ee) SOMME PCES co, opsnuSe 'e-6.siteece. eve 2,182 
For Cuba: 
Nor. S.S. Marshall, for Havana......2,973 
Am. S.S. Montoso, for San Juan...... 2,612 
For Mexico: 
Br. S.S. Avon Queen, for Vera Cruz. ..1,029 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 


For Atlantic Islands: 
Fr. Schr. Hugene McKay, 
nique 


for Marti- 





More Foreign Coal for San Francisco 


During the last six months, heavy 
coal shipments tg the United States, 
particularly the Pacific Coast, started 
from Australia and Japan. A limited 
amount came to San Francisco from 
England. An unusually large amount 
of foreign coal is now on its way. 

In 1920 the total amount of coal land- 
ed in San Francisco from all foreign 
countries was 3,130 tons, none of which 
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was from Japan. In the last three 
months of 1921 there were 26,750 tons 
of Japanese coal, 20,405 tons of Eng- 
lish coal and 27, 420 tons of Australian 
coal landed in San Francisco. 

At present there are four coal-laden 
steamers, three from Australia and one 
from England, due in San Francisco. 





Better Demand at Hampton Roads 


Cessation of mining at certain non- 
union operations greatly affected the 
dumpings at the piers during the week 
ended April 13. Then too, non-union 
tonnage is in better call throughout the 
country which also tended to reduce 
business here. Dumpings were 342,788 
net tons as compared with 411, 252 in 
the week preceding. 

Prices show a little more stimulation, 
the largest increase being on pools, 5, 
6 and 7 which are now quoted: $4.65@ 
$4.80, f.o.b. piers. Pool 1 is quoted up 
to $4, 80. Coastwise movement is 
diminishing but this lack of demand is 
more than offset by a decrease in the 
supply, while softening marine freights 
to New England are keeping delivered 
prices on an even keel. 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
7-— Week Ended—— 


April 6 April 13 

N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Garson vvhand: & a7), 1,849 2,156 
Tons on Hand geate . is 99,448 113,665 
Wixepatss cohbhany oXsve lm rih ices ote P5270 .0 LTL 267 
Tonnage waiting .... 25,000 24,000 


Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 


Cars on hand .. 1,397 1,370 
FLOTISIONs MAI! eels She oiche 69,850 77,850 
‘rons dumped ~...:.. 120,571 86,867 
Tonnage waiting .... 12,000 14,000 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars On Nan dies. cs ate 1,291 eT 
Tons) ony HANG ea... 64,550 60,850 
Tons dumped ....... 94,118 47,927 
Tonnage waiting 1,970 2,200 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 

April 8 April 15+ 
Pool 9, New York.... $5.40@$5.80 $6.25@$6.50 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.20@ 5.40 5.80@ 6.10 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 5.40@ 5.70 5.60@ 6.00 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.00@ 5.40 5.50@ 5.80 
Pool 71, Philadelphia.. 5.65@ 5.90 6.00@ 6.25 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.50@ 4.70 4.70@ 4.80 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 4.25 4 65@ 4.80 
Pool 2,Hamp. Rds... 4.45@ 4.50 4.50@ 4.60 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York.... $5,75@$6. 25 per oe 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.55@ 5.80 5.90@ 6.30 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 5.60@ 5.90 5.85@ 6.30 
Pool 10, Frere . 5.30@ 5.60 5.80@ 6.20 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds.. 4.75 4.90 
Pool 2; Hamp. Rds.. 4.55 4.75 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 40s. 6d.f.o.b. 40s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 55s. f.o.b. 55s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Tasboneeeccniae 40s. f.0.b 40s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 50s f.o.b 50s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 42s. t.i.b. 42s. t.ib. 
Welsh, Messina....... 38s. f.0.b. 38s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Algiers......... 38s. 6d.f.o.b. 38s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuco.... 62s. 6d.f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Weélsh, Bahia. 5.4. acs 62s. 6d.f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Madeira,....... 38s. f.a.s. 38s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 38s. f.a.s. 38s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta......... 42s. f.0.b. 42s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas.... 40s. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Naples......... 38s. f.o.b. 38s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rosario... . 52s. 6d.f.o.b. 52s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Singapore. . afeh sietoks 55s. f.0.b 55s. f.o.b. 
Port Sala ai. 3 cee ee, 6s. 6d.f.o.b. 46s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Alexandria.:...ccccls.s - 45s. 45s. 
Bombay:5 fc ueee ces st 38 rupees 38 rupees 
Capetown.te2 iste: 39s. 39s. 





- Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff : April 8 April 157 
Admiralty, Large...... 27s. ou. @ 28s.3d. 28s. a 28s.6d. 
Steam, Smalls......... 19s.@19s. 6d. 19s. 6d.@20s. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams.......... 23s.9d.@ 24s. 3d. 24s. 
‘Best Gases seen. cer. 24s.@ 25s. 248.@24s. 6d. 
Best Bunkers Pee EIT hs 23s. 6d. 23s. 9d. 


tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics. 
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North Atlantic 





Quotations Up; Due More to 
Scarcity Than Increased Call 


Mine Developments 
Factor — Consumers 
Who Built Up Reserves Not in 
Market — Those Relying on Non- 
Union Tonnage Must Pay High. 


EVELOPMENTS in the non- 

union mine fields have strength- 
ened prices, Quotations are much 
higher than on April 1, but more 
because of the scarcity than in- 
creased demand. <A large tonnage 
has been bought by big shippers to 
cover contract orders which were 
based on ‘non*union operations since 
closed down. 

Consumers who safeguarded their 
reserve supplies are out of the mar- 
ket, but those who planned to buy 
non-union spot coal during the strike 
are paying high for: this tonnage. 
The supply of coal is uncertain, as 
mine resumptions cause a heavy vol- 
ume of shipments one day and an 
insufficient amount the next. The 
export movement from Baltimore in- 
creased ‘during the first ‘ten days of 
April. 


Non - Union 
Strengthening 


PHILADELPHIA 


The situation is growing uncertain, 
as no shipper can tell twelve hours: in 
advance whether he will have coal or 
not. Prices also move in an uneven 
manner, as some non-union producer 
who has probably lost a few days, 
quickly effects a resumption and then 
has more coal than he can immediately 
handle. In other cases the demand is 
so strong, that the same shipper is 
enabled to get a greatly increased price. 

Despite whateyer inroads have been 
made in non-union sections the pro- 
ducers are satisfied to fight the issue 
out along the present plan of trying to 
produce as much coal as possible with 
non-union labor. 

Considerable stir was made in the 
market recently by good buying by the 
steel’ interests, and the shippers are 
mostly quoting on spot coal subject to 
prior sale. For the most part the con- 
sumer is still uninterested, and it is 
altogether possible for the market to 
drift along six weeks yet with little or 
no change in present conditions. 

There is some little activity at Tide. 
As much of this business is done on a 
contract basis the shippers are no doubt 
making extra efforts to meet their obli- 
gations, as a number closed business 
predicated on their ability to operate 
non-union mines. 


NEW YORK 


Developments in the non-union mines 
have tended to strengthen the situation 
considerably. Some of the larger pro- 
ducers who operate both union and 





non-union mines and who have large 
contracts to fill, have bought heavily, 
creating a demand which resulted in a 
stiffening of quotations. The steel com- 
panies also were reported as heavy 
buyers. 

The full effect of the closing down 
of many non-union mines cannot be 
determined until after the Easter holi- 
days. Under normal conditions! the 
miners would have remained at home 
from Thursday before Good Friday 
until the following Tuesday. 

There is a heavy demand by the line 
trade and quotations are _ slightly 
stronger than on the Tidewater basis. 
At the various Tidewater piers there 
were reported on April 13 between 1,800 
and 1,900 cars, the majority of which 
was coal from along the Baltimore & 
Ohio and New York Central lines. 
Demand was not strong and while there 
Were many inquiries not every inquiry 
resulted in an order. 

Southern coals are still being Drought 
here. As indicated in another column 
the gas and electric companies in 
Greater New York were in good condi- 
tion to withstand the strike for several 
weeks to come. 


BALTIMORE 


From the mining regions that supply 
Baltimore, come reports of further clos- 
ing in the non-union fields. The Easter 
holidays undoubtedly have contributed 
to the decline in movement. For the 
past two or three days it has been al- 
most impossible to pick up soft coal. 
Practically no Pool 9 is to be had at 
this writing, and this also applies to 
Pool 10. Some little Pool 11 has been 
on the market at prices ranging $2.50@ 
$3. An inferior grade of gas mine run 
is also offered from West Virginia, but 
the price asked, $2.50@$2.75, has not 
been attractive to buyers. 

It is rather remarkable that the de- 
mand has not been accelerated, and con- 
sumers seem to be traveling on exist- 
ing stocks without particular worry as 
to the near future. 

The export situation for the first ten 
days of April showed improvement over 
the same period of March and more 
than the total of the entire month of 
February. Three vessels cleared, two 
for Egypt and one for Cuba, for a total 
of over 14,000 tons cargo and 1,500 tons 
in bunkers. . 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


The U.M.W. have made considerable 
gains in the number of non-union 
miners taken from the mines. At 
Windber, 2,500 miners are reported 
out, a few men remaining at the mines, 
but there is no production. 

Many of the foreign miners are mak- 
ing preparations to go to their homes 





‘in Europe and should the strike con- 


tinue for another month, it is expected 
there will be a general exodus. 

In the Foustwell field of Somerset 
County, notices of shutdown were 
posted last week and the miners were 
ordered to remove their tools and mine 


foremen are removing the machinery. ° 


The men have been advised to seek 
employment elsewhere as the mines 
will not be reopened until non-union 
miners ask for the opening. 
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FAIRMONT 


Although no coal was being produced 
during the first week of the strike at 
any union mine, production was con- 
tinued at approximately 65 non-union 
mines and the utmost effort to force a 
shutdown at that class of mines failed. 
Spot demand is beginning to show signs 
of revival and Eastern buyers were 
offering as much as $2.50 a ton for mine 
run. Some railroads are reported to 
be in the market for more coal. Rail- 
road fuel requirements are necessarily 
low, however, in view of the light move- 
ment of tonnage. 


UPPER POTOMAC 


In the Georges Creek region the sus- 
pension is almost complete. In the 
Upper Potomac, mines were operating 
to some extent during the first week of 
the strike, there being from 16 to 20 
in operation, although running time was 
restricted owing to a poor market. 
Where miners show a disposition to 
work, they are being given an oppor- 
tunity to do so although production is 
not profitable. 








South 





BIRMINGHAM 


Increasing activity among the iron- 
makers is giving aid to the production 
and movement at a time when the 
shortage in demand from commercial 
and domestic sources would prove very 
prejudicial to the employment situation 
in the district. The output is now on a 
basis of about 325,000 net tons per 
week, which is close to normal, due 
principally to the requirements of the 
furnace companies and to the stocking 
which has been done by the railroads, 
the latter source of disposition being 
the only direct benefit so far accruing 
from the strike. 

Commercial demand is only slightly 
improved. Some contracts are being 
made to replace those expiring, but 
there is not any great amount of busi- 
ness in the way of new agreements. 
The spot trade is still restricted, al- 
though the tone of the market as a 
whole is better. 

Some domestic contracts are being 
made, but there is an inclination on the 
part of dealers to have deliveries de- 
ferred beyond April. No changes of 
note have been made in prices of steam 
and domestic. 

The leading coal-carrying lines have 
such a large percentage of their equip- 
ment under load with company fuel 
that operations served by them have 
been short of cars to some extent and 
the roads have not been able to take 
their usual weekly quota. The supply 
of mine workers is much in excess of 
the demand. 





VIRGINIA 


Production has reached the highest 
figure since December, 1920, being in 
excess of 70 per cent or at the rate 
of over 150,000 tons a week, with mines 
on the C. C. & O. producing the best. 
Virginia mines are not being handi- 
capped in any manner by the strike. 
Although spot buying is limited, never- 


-theless there are signs of a revival of 


interest as reflected in a larger number 
of inquiries. 
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Anthracite 





Retail Sales Moderate, but 
Yards Show Effect of Strike 


With Larger Sizes Nearly Cleaned Up, 
Companies Find Market Better for 
Storage Pea Coal—Buckwheat Only 
Steam Size Moving Well, Others 
Becoming Scarce. 


HERE is only moderate buying 
at retail, but yard stocks are be- 
ginning to show the effect of the 
mine suspension. The company 
producers are finding a better market 
for their storage pea coal, as the 
larger sizes are nearly cleaned up. 
This condition affords them an op- 
portunity to work off the heavy 
volume of pea which had accumulated 
prior to the strike. In the steam 
market only the buckwheat move- 
ment from mine storage is good, as 
the other sizes are becoming scarce. 
Many dealers are attempting to 
place orders now for delivery after 
the strike, with the idea of obtaining 
preference in shipments. Producers, 
however, are not inclined to take on 
firm business at present. 


————.. 


NEW YORK 


So far there has not been any heavy 
demand for coal and even if there had 
been some of the companies have noth- 
ing to sell larger than pea coal. There 
is said to be some independent domestic 
ecals at Tidewater but even these are 
not in demand. Line demand is much 
stronger but most producers have little 
to offer as most of their product was 
shipped to Tidewater. ; 

Retail stocks, particularly in the 
smaller towns in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict, are being depleted and it is ex- 
pected the dealers will soon come for- 
ward for more coal only to find that the 
only domestic size available will be pea 
coal. In this way the producers with 
heavy stocks of pea on hand expect to 
clean up their storage piles. 

While quotations as high as $8.59 
were heard for independent stove and 
chestnut coals it was admitted that the 
average selling price for these was 
hardly above $8.25, with considerable 





going at company circular. Some 
washery chestnut was offered at $7. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Remarkably warm weather took all 
snap out of the retail market during the 
past week. However, even what little 
coal has been taken since the first of 
April has made a considerable impres- 
sion upon the visible yard stocks, and 
those dealers who had thought the sus- 
pension might not last over a month are 
questioning whether they adopted the 
right policy in going into: April with 
moderate supplies. 

Producing companies have practically 
cleaned up all storage of family sizes, 
except pea, and are unable to accommo- 


date the retailers. This has created 
considerable business for the compa- 
nies on pea coal. 

Numerous retailers are already en- 
deavoring to have their shippers take 
orders from them for delivery when the 
strike is ended. Without absolutely 
declining the orders some companies 
are acknowledging the receipt, promis- 
ing to give definite advice as to when 
they will be ready for _ shipments. 
Some independents have also sounded 
their customers as to the probable ton- 
nage they might need on the old allot- 
ment basis, and have received many 
responses from their customers. 





BALTIMORE 


The hard coal situation is naturally 
at a standstill. The local demand is 
very light and is being supplied from 
stocks on hand and everyone is in a 
waiting frame of mind as to possible 
storage against next winter. 





ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


So far there has been no trouble of 
any kind in the anthracite fields. The 
pay the miners have just received is 
the largest in some time. It is really 
larger than the amount mined in the 
last two weeks of March would indicate 
as a good deal of coal was left in the 
mine pockets to supply local trade. 

In the vicinity of Wilkes-Barre the 
men are expecting a long-drawn strike, 
but in Scranton the reverse seems to be 
the case and the men believe that the 
suspension will only last a few weeks. 

In case the strike is prolonged it is 
possible that it will be very much more 
serious than it was in 1902. There are 
many more foreigners in the field now 
than there were then and the radical 
element is greater. Since the strike 
commenced a large amount of I. W. W. 
circulars have been distributed. 





BOSTON 


Shipments of odd lots are still being 
made from New York piers, but the 
volume is by no means large. It is a 
striking fact that notwithstanding the 
suspension which is now in its third 
week there is only scattering inquiry for 
domestic sizes. Retail dealers have re- 
serves varying from six weeks to three 
months. 

Retail demand has fallen off sharply 
since mild weather set in. One large 
distributor has lately been making less 
than 30 per cent of the retail sales 
that were current early in the month. 

Prices are unchanged, except that 
one of the originating companies has 
been bold enough to pass on to the 
buyer a 50c. charge for picking coal up 
from storage. 





BUFFALO 


Some companies are selling coal out 
of storage supplies, but as a rule the 
trade is flat. Colder weather has stimu- 
lated the buying but little, as the ma- 
jority of dealers have plenty on hand to 
last them for weeks. Many Canadian 
dealers’ stocks will last through May. 

The first anthracite cargo left here 
during last week, but only two have 
been loaded so far in advance of the 
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navigable season. From present ap- 
pearances April will see a smaller Lake 
trade than for many years. Leading 
shippers say they may have no coal for 
pe Lake trade until the strike is set- 
tled. 








Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 


In the first week the striking in the 
general coke region quite exceeded any 
expectations of the operators. In the 
second week there was a further de- 
crease in operations in the lower Con- 
nellsville, with some striking in the up- 
per Connellsville or Greensburg basin. 

No particular efforts were made by 
operators last week to resist the strike 
teridency, the Easter holidays furnish- 
ing an unpropitious time since the dis- 
position to work is always light then. 
Independent operators are disposed to 
let the Frick company take the lead in 
attempting to get works in operation 
again, and active efforts are now ex- 
pected. 

There has been nothing like a regu- 
lar market for furnace coke. There 
have been some small offerings, but at. 
fancy prices, which the furnaces would 
not pay except in an occasional emer- 
gency. 

The Courier reports production in 
the Connellsville and lower Connells- 
ville region during the week ended 
April 8 at 101,530 tons by the furnace 
ovens, and 32,890 tons by the merchant 
ovens, a total of 134,420 tons, a de- 
crease of 15,540 tons. Production by 
merchant and furnace ovens combined 
is reported at 102,530 tons in Connells- 
ville, an increase of 14,580 tons, and 
31,890 tons in the lower Connellsville, 
a decrease of 30,120 tons. 





UNIONTOWN 


Opposing factions in the effort to 
unionize the Connellsville coke region 
virtually admit that upon the outcome 
of the work by organizers during the 
Easter holidays will depend the success 
or failure of the movement. 

There were very little gains made 
during last week by union organizers, 
with the exception of the walkout Mon- 
day at the miners centering Union- 
town. Some gains have been made in 
the Star Junction district. The Frick 
mines centering at Connellsville have 
consistently resisted efforts at union- 
ization despite the fact that all organ- 
izers have concentrated a drive on 
workmen there. 

Were there any loose tonnage either 
of coal or coke the market might ascend 
to new price levels. But there is very 
little to be had of either and prices 
therefore are secondary. Nominal quo- 
tations for furnace coke may be placed 
at $5.50, foundry a dollar higher and 
coal, all grades, at $2.50. No effort 
now is being made to distinguish grades 
where price is concerned. When a new 
market figure is struck all grades com- 
mand the same figure. 





BUFFALO 


Producers are about out of the mar- 
ket, owing to the difficulty experienced’ 
in getting coal. There will be little 
coke offering in this market before May 
1, perhaps later. Quotations made in 
the past few days have been more or 
less nominal. 
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Chicago and Midwest 











West Enviously Watches 
Trade Flurry in East 


Region Is Full of Coal and Buyers Let 
It Severely Alone—Screenings Show 
Only Signs of Life—Prices Stiffen— 
Sales Few and Small. 


HE coal trade of the . Middle 

West is spending most of its 
time gazing eastward and wishing 
that some of the demand that Ap- 
pears to have sprung up there would 
develop here. Certainly there is as 
little business west of Ohio for coal 
men nowadays as there could be 
without a complete collapse of West- 
ern industry. After most of the 
selling agencies in Chicago had with- 
drawn their field men hopelessly, a 
number of western Kentucky pro- 
ducers scoured the country in a 
mopping-up campaign for business. 
It netted them next to nothing. The 
region has a good deal of Eastern 
coal in it and there remain on track 
in Illinois a few thousand cars of 
sized fuel but the demand simply 
isn’t here. Prices are uncertain on 
prepared coal and remain firm on 
Screenings because there is hardly 
any to be had. 


Naturally the principal interest in 
the Midwest centers on non-union coal 
from the East. It was’freely offered at 
the end of the week without finding 
much of a market even though reports 
had it that the East would soon absorb 
so much that the West might be caught 
short some fine morning. Most of this 
coal is mine run. Such prepared sizes 
as are actually sold and delivered some- 
times look strangely degraded when 
they arrive. Spot prices on mine run 
range from $1.60 up to about $1.75 
though an effort is made here and there 
to boost the level to $1.90. Contracts 
can be written on this coal at $1.75. 
Not many have been signed. 

The whole region is full of coal. 
Storage piles are only just beginning to 
show the effects of invasion and except 
for a slight awakening of interest in 
screenings and steam coals a week ago, 
there has been no market to speak of. 
Screenings have strengthened in price 
since last week and mine run _ has 
followed it upward. Southern Illinois 
screenings are up to $2.50@$3. In- 
diana Fourth Vein quotations are $2@ 
$2.50 and Fifth Vein $2.25@$2.50. The 
supply is short indeed. Other quota- 
tions are shown in the Weekly Review. 

The strike progresses without causing 
any labor disturbance in the Midwest. 
Feeling grows tenser week by week 
but there have been no outbreaks in 
the fields. Nothing has occurred here 
that might be called a definite step 
toward a settlement between operators 
and miners. 


CHICAGO 


Those coal concerns in Chicago which 
do not operate any Kentucky or Eastern 
mines are doing no business worthy of 
the name, for the Chicago market is 
flat. Screenings sell fairly well when 
there are any to be had, which is seldom 
and in small quantity, and they bring a 
heightening price because only a few 
cars are left in either Indiana or 
Tilinois. 

Northern and central Illinois is prac- 
tically cleared of all carry-over, but the 
Southern counties still have about 6,000 
cars on track and three or four good- 
sized storage piles at mines. Prac- 
tically all of this is prepared sizes 
which are used to patch out customers’ 
supplies thus keeping up a semblance 
of trade connection. Kentucky and 
smokeless coals are offered in great 
quantity here but there are few buyers. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Prices of every variety of coal sold 
by retailers in Indianapolis with the 
exception of Linton, No. 4 Indiana lump, 
anthracite and coke, have declined 25c. 
to 75c. a ton. These are the usual spring 
reductions. It is doubtful how long 
they will remain in effect, however. 

The new prices are as follows: Lin- 
ton No. 4 egg, $5.75; Linton No. 4 mine 
run, $5.25; southern Illinois egg, $7.50; 
southern [Illinois 6-in. lump, $7.50; 
Kanawha lump, $7.50; eastern Ken- 
tucky lump, $7.50; Hocking Valley, 
$7.50; Pocahontas mine run, $7.25; Po- 
cahontas lump, $8.50; Pocahontas 
shoveled lump, $8. 

According to Indianapolis operators, 
it will be a question of only a short 
time before steam coal supplies on 
sidings and at mines will be exhausted. 
Thus far there have been no increases 





in prices. No urgent demand _ is ex- 
pected for another month. Indiana 
operators believe the situation will 


then become graver each week. In- 
diana went into the strike with a sixty- 
day coal supply. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Quietness prevails over the entire 
southern Illinois field. At one or two 
places in the Williamson-Franklin field 
the mine foremen and bosses have 
quit and clerks and salesmen from the 
general offices have been put on to man 
the pumps and keep steam up and do 
general police duty. No disaster of 
any kind has been reported so far in 
any of the southern Illinois fields. 

Some destitution still prevails in Wil- 
liamson and Franklin among _ the 
miners’ families. The miners seem to 
be confident everywhere that the Gov- 
ernment is going to sooner or later 
step in. 

Railroad tonnage remains on track at 
many mines and at others there is a 
fairly good supply of screened sizes, 
but no screenings. 


LOUISVILLE 


Reports received from jobbers and 
brokers show that demand here is quiet 
for all grades of coal, and that many 
mines are idle for lack of business. 








VoLizbeNowi6 


Heavy tonnages on board cars are being 
reduced slowly, and operators have no 
inclination toward increasing unsold 
stocks. Jobbers and operators are 
hunting for new markets, but with no 
more success than they had last week. 

The strike in Kentucky is a negligible 
factor, as with the exception of a very 
few mines in Southeastern Kentucky, 
none of the fields are shut down. 

One report states that about 20 per 
cent of the mines in the Harlan district 
are down, and about 75 per cent in 
Bell, Whitley and Knox fields where the 
union is strongest. However estimators 
of these percentages are not giving 
proper consideration to lack of demand, 
which has more mines down than labor 
troubles, according to well-posted coal 
men. 

Local coal men think that industrial 
consumers will start buying coal the 
last of the month and prices may ad- 
vance then. 





ST. LOUIS 


The dealers’ yards still have plenty of 
domestic coal and there is practically no 
demand in city or country. Steam in 
dealers’ hands will be good for at least 
60 days. 

Locally ‘carload steam finds no buyers 
excepting for screenings if there are 
any on the market. Most plants have 
pretty fair storage supplies but steam 
coal other than screenings is at a 
standstill. Here and there some opera- 
tor tries to get a little bit better price 
and from now on this will likely con- 
tinue for the feeling prevails that coal 
nowy on track will bring better prices 
ater. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Demand for western Kentucky coal 
continues slow, operators, jobbers and 
brokers reporting that the tonnage is 
available at approximately the same 
prices as were in effect on April 1 or 
late March but that buyers are filled up, 
anticipating lower prices. if the strike 
is broken, and are not showing any 
interest. 

On April 8, it was reported that there 
were over 800 cars of coal on track 
ready to move from western Kentucky. 
Very few mines have been operating, 
and these but part time, as a result of 
the very slow demand, report after re- 
port stating “down—no business.” 

Producers are endeavoring to secure 
a mine-run basis of around $2.10, as 
with the peak prices of labor still in 
effect, production is costing something 
over $2 a ton, including selling expense. 











Canada 





TORONTO 


The strike has so far had practically 
no effect here. Neither domestic nor 
industrial consumers appear at all 
anxious to place orders. Dealers note 
some increase in inquiries for bitumin- 
ous but actual business continues light. 
April receipts have been confined to a 
little bituminous. Quotations are as 


follows: 

Retail 
Anthracite, egg, stove and nut. .$15.50 
Pea, © has esd eterno fas seek ota, wtape paeee one 14.00 
Bituminous Stes gee. eee 9.25@9.75 
Domestic: lump 7.6. ole cranie nee crs 11.25 
Can rel adie rncenat® ccouree custasoner ostinies 16.00 

Wholesale, f.o.b. cars at destination 
S=in. LUMP Sak CE. ohotte tee ccalteeense 7.00@7.75 
SIS COS. Mereld aie eka Oe eee 6.00@6.75 
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Northwest 





Trade Remains Dormant 
But Hopes Are Rising 


Anticipated Drop in Freight Rates May 
Awaken Some Inland Demand as 
April Ends—Dock Stocks Still Heavy 
and Big Cargoes Will Arrive Soon. 


OAL business -generally is dull 

throughout the Northwest 
region. Buyers still show no incli- 
nation to worry over the strike. Some 
effort on the part of dock men with 
large storage piles to unload has had 
a slight softening effect on certain 
coals but not enough business has 
been done to sink this effect in 
deeply. 

The carryover of April 1 has not 
been reduced much. Something less 
than a half million tons of coal from 

the Eastern fields is now definitely 

on the way toward the Head-of-the- 
Lakes. It is expected to appear with- 
in a week or so, now that the ice is 
about out. Prices on larger sizes are 
in a slump while screenings have 
been holding firm. Although there 
is little demand anywhere, some ship- 
ments Inland are expected to start 
about the end of the month when a 
freight rate reduction takes effect. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


At this time there is hardly any 
business being placed, except for such 
coal as is likely to be required before 
long. No one is at all alarmed over the 
situation, least of all the consumer, 
who seems to be well pleased with his 
prospects as to coal prices. ; 

Buyers hold confidently to the faith 
that there is to be a drop in freights 
and another in production costs. And 
the coal men as a rule are inclined to 
agree, though the first is contingent 
upon matters outside the coal trade’s 
control and the second is, contingent 
upon the readjustment of wage scales 
to a lower basis. 

Coal men are sitting very tight and 
decline to urge anything. If buyers 
play their own judgment, the coal trade 
will gladly book and fill the order. But 
where advice on the subject is sought, 
the coal men are inclined to suggest 
that they expect lower prices for coal 
as a result of the negotiations which 
will follow the strike. 

_ The docks have an ample supply, and 
the retail yards are reasonably filled. 
There is ample coal on hand in the 
Northwest to run at least 25 per cent 
of a season. This applies to both soft 
coal and hard. So far as the demand 
for consumption is concerned, the sup- 
ply of hard coal would last for six 
months. But of course refilling of the 
docks should be under way before that 
length of time is up, or there will be a 
shortage next winter. 


There is more 


commercial and industrial demand 
through the spring and summer, but 
with better than 3,000,000 tons of soft 
coal for commercial purposes on the 
docks, there is easily enough for 90 
days or more. 

In addition to the stores on the docks, 
it appears that the mines have not ex- 
hausted their stocks above ground, at 
a number of all-rail mine sources. 
Some of this store is still moving to 
the Northwest from time to time. 


DULUTH 


Shipments for March from the Head- 
of-the-Lakes docks showed a decided 
increase over those of the month before 
and were far in excess of shipments of 
March a year ago. . Official figures just 
released show that 22,249 cars of coal 
went out from the docks here last 
month, and only 7,850 were shipped dur- 
ing March, 1921. Shipments for Feb- 
ruary of this year amounted to 18,260 
cars. 

This run of shipments was due to 
dealers and public utilities stocking up 
before the coal strike. However ship- 
ments have been off ever since April 1 
and there is little sign of a pick-up. 
Confidence that the strike will be of 
short duration or that there is sufficient 
coal on docks is steadily increasing. 

A survey completed this week shows 
3,000,000 tons of bituminous and 500,- 
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000 tons of anthracite on docks. Ad- 
ditional reports from lower ports have 
it that between 30 and 40 cargoes are 
loaded there and waiting for the open- 
ing of navigation here. The opening of 
navigation will not be long delayed now. 
This week for the first time the end of 
the sheet of ice which covers Lake 
Superior has been visible from the 
heights of Duluth. The harbor is nearly 
clear of ice.” 

A downward revision in prices is 
noticeable. Bituminous has dropped 
50c. to $6.50 for lump and $6 for run of 
pile. Screenings are firm and stiffening 
at $4.50@$4.75. This is caused by the 
fear that a possible settling of the 
strike would find many docks with 
large stocks on hand and no contracts. 

A reduction in freight of possibly $1 
a ton from mines to dock, anticipated 
for next month, is holding the attention 
of buyers generally. 





MILWAUKEE 


Coal business is extremely quiet in 
Milwaukee. Rail receipts from Illinois 
and Indiana and of Pocahontas from 
West Virginia, are fairly liberal. This 
plus the fact that ten large cargoes at 
Lake Erve ports, destined for Milwau- 
kee, await the opening of Mackinaw, 
makes consumers confident of plenteous 
supply. 

Prices remain unchanged. Contrary 
to April custom big buyers are waiting 
for lower prices instead of contracting 
now. The State Department of Mar- 
kets predicts a reduction in prices will 
be made at interior points because of 
the reduced freight rates from Wiscon- 
sin lake ports, which will go into effect 
on April 28. 


New England 


Trade Continues Very Dull 
Despite Supply Conditions 


Smokeless Firmer at Hampton Roads— 
Softness of Marine Freights Offsets 
Rise in Pier Prices—Central Penn- 
sylvania Grades Scarce—Buyers Still 
Indifferent. 


TIGHTENING at the sources of 
supply has not yet affected New 
England markets, and business con- 
tinues very dull. Smokeless coals 
have firmed up at Hampton Roads 
but demand has not increased and 
the marine freight softness about off- 
sets the higher pier prices. Central 
Pennsylvania grades are scarce but 
buyers are unmoved in the face of 
higher prices, which are largely 
nominal. 

The textile strike continues to keep 
down current industrial fuel needs. 
Reserves are good in most instances 
and the old feeling of indifference 
still prevails among coal buyers. 


At Hampton Roads the market for 
the past week has grown steadily 
firmer. Coal that was offering freely 





ten days ago at $4.60 has been quoted 
as high as $4.80 and it is quite likely 
there will be a further lift in quota- 
tions. Movement coastwise has some- 
what diminished, but this is more than 
offset by a noticeable decrease in sup- 


The New River district seems much 
more affected by the suspension than the 
trade supposed would be the case. The 
fact that non-union districts in central 
Pennsylvania have been obliged to sus- 
pend so generally is likely before long 
to have an effect upon the general 
market. 

For Inland distribution at points like 
Boston, Providence, and Portland prices 
are as yet unchanged. There is every 
reason to expect, however, that quota- 
tions will harden during the next few 
days. Marine freights have their bear- 
ing on these prices, however, and there 
is now so little inquiry for spot barges 
and vessels that a somewhat reduced 
rate may offset advances f.o.b. Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

There seems an utter dearth of Penn- 
sylvania grades offering in this terri- 
tory. Movement through the Hudson 
River gateways has dropped off, due to 
the suspension, but most of the small 
tonnage now coming through is on fuel 
contracts with the railroads. The few 
quotations that are heard on Pennsyl- 
vania grades are only nominal, for only 
relatively few operators are in position 
to make spot shipments. ; 
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Eastern Inland 





Inquiries Increase, Prices 
Rise, Buyers’ Market Wanes 


Steel Plant Buying Causes Flurry— 
Many Mills Relied on Non-Union 
Supply, Some of Which Is Unavail- 
able—Those Lacking Reserves Face 
Mounting Prices. 


HE buyers’ market seems to be 

passing, temporarily at least. In- 
quiries are increasing and prices are 
rising as a result of the non-union 
uneasiness. Buying by steel plants has 
mounted to a flurry, as the mills had 
not stored much tonnage, relying on 
non-union supply, some of which is 
not available. Most industrial con- 
sumers are out of the market, using 
their reserves, but those who are not 
so fortunate are faced with mounting 
quotations. 

Lake business is progressing and 
much non-union tonnage is being 
loaded. About 400,000 tons have been 
dumped so far this season, as com- 
pared with 9,700 tons at this time 
last year. 


CLEVELAND 


The spread of the strike into the 
non-union fields has been met with 
sharp reaction upon prices and demand 
in this district. The heaviest demand is 
coming form the steel mills. 

Outside of the steel mills the fuel 
situation seems to be less of immediate 
concern. Stocks are fairly large and 
there is still considerable coal on hand 
among dealers for sale. No acute 
shortage is likely to develop for a few 
weeks. If the non-union miners do not 
resume production soon, the situation 
will take a serious turn. Many steel 
mills will not only be compelled to shut 
down, but their customers will begin to 
cancel shipping orders, because coal 
will be scarce for general manufactur- 
ing purposes. 

In the meantime prices are pointing 
upward. Loading of vessels at the 
lower docks is proceeding. For the 
season to date nearly 8,000 cars have 
been dumped against about 9,700 cars 
in the same period one year ago. Ton- 
nage to take 100,000 tons of coal from 


lower ports to Buffalo has been lined . 


Receipts of bituminous coal at Cleve- 
land during the week ended April 8 do 
not reveal any rush for coal, total ar- 
rivals being 200 cars under the preced- 
ing week. Industries received 902 cars 
and retail yards 216 cars. Of course, 
much of this coal was loaded at the 
mines before April 1. 





COLUMBUS 


A. considerable amount of non-union 
coal is being received. There is also 
considerable Ohio-mined coal available 
for sale as the tracks at certain junc- 
tion points are still loaded. Despite 
the suspension there is no increase in 


demand of consequence. Inquiries are 
more numerous, but these are for small 
lots mostly as the larger consumers 
have been pretty well supplied. 

There is a definite reduction in cer- 
tain grades on track awaiting sale. 
Retailers have not advanced prices and 
are now selling Hocking lump at $6; 
West Virginia splint lump at $6.75 and 
Pocahontas lump around $7.50@$7.75. 
These prices are considerably lower 
than those prevailing for several weeks 
previous to the suspension. 

Operators in Columbus who are inter- 
ested in the non-union fields are looking 
around for Lake contracts and a few 
have been secured. Prevailing prices 
are $1.75@$2 for 13-in. and 2-in. lump. 





PITTSBURGH 


By the end of the second week there 
were reports of some non-union strikers 
going back to work while fewer new 
strikes were being reported. The 
strikes have been thickest in the lower 
Connellsville or Masontown field. The 
Frick company has started a number of 
plants in the old basin, to relieve the 
situation, but only for making coke, no 
coal being shipped. 

The strikes in the non-union districts 
are quite important to the iron and 
steel industry, on account of the in- 
dustry’s large dependence not only on 
Connellsville coke but on Connellsville 
coal, not much striking in this respect 
having been anticipated. 

The market for Pittsburgh district 
coal practically disappeared April 1. 
For a few days there was more or less 
of a market in Connellsville as well as 
in Westmoreland coal. These practi- 
cally disappeared later, and there was 
some trading in Somerset coal, but this 
in turn has been dwindling. Offerings 
have not disappeared entirely, but 
prices asked so mounted that prospec- 
tive buyers lost interest. 

Some of the coal buying has been 
by: consumers who stocked, but who 
wished to add to their stocks. Other 
buying has been by small consumers 
who did not stock. 

In some quarters a turn in the tide 
of non-union strikes within a week or 
two is expected. It is the common view 
that they cannot last long enough to 
connect with the time, certainly quite a 
distance in the future, when the strike 
at the union mines will really come to 
a head. 


BUFFALO 


Inquiry has increased although no 
active demand is prevailing. Few con- 
sumers have as yet run out of coal, but 
the likelihood of getting any large sup- 
plies in the near future is remote. 

The districts that were counted on to 
supply plenty of non-union coal are 
producing only small quantities, and a 
great many mines are down entirely. 
Some expect this to last for two months 
or so, while others say the non-union 
men will soon be working again. 

Any coal that arrives here at pres- 
ent has to be sold at a good deal less 
money than the prices reported to be 


‘prevailing in the Pittsburgh market. 
Operators who quote high prices in the . 
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local trade are advised that consum- 
ers will not pay the big advances asked, 
some of the latter saying that they will 
close down their plants before doing 
so. 
Coal prices are more or less a mat- 
ter of bargaining. Some three-quarter 
steam coal sold here last week at $2.50, 
while similar coal at the mines is quot- 
ed about $1 higher by operators. Steam 
slack is worth almost as much. High- 
grade gas lump at the mines is quoted 
at $3.75. 





DETROIT 


Neither steam nor domestic sizes 
are in active demand. So far, the 
seeming indifference of buyers to the 
strike is a unique feature. Shipments 
from the non-union districts are ap- 
parently meeting the requirements of 
those dependent on renewal of supply 
at short intervals. While the amount 
of coal coming to Detroit is not large, 
jobbers say it is usually possible to find 
a little free coal on tracks when inquiry 
appears for it. Retail dealers have con- 
siderable coal on hand and they are not. 
adding to their stocks. 

West Virginia or Kentucky 4-in.. 
lump is quoted at $2.25, 2-in. lump and 
egg, $2, mine run, $1.40, nut, pea and 
slack, $1.35. Smokeless lump and egg 
is $2.75@$3, mine run, $1.85, nut, pea 
and slack, $1.50. 





EASTERN OHIO 


The strike resulted in a complete 
closing of mines in eastern Ohio except 
that a negligible quantity of fuel is be- 
ing produced by stripping mines whose 
employees are not affiliated with the 
United Mine Workers but subject to 
separate and distinct local organiza- 
tions. It is estimated that these opera- 
tions loaded about 20,000 tons during 
the week ended April 8. 

The aggregate number of mine work- 
ers affected by the suspension is about 
16,000. The entire body is idle except 
those designated to remain at the mines 
to protect the property, operate pumps, 
etc. No disturbances have been re- 
ported in the field since the inception of 
the strike and the attitude of the 
miners seems to be more toward taking” 
a vacation than participating in a 
strike. 

While many mines entered the strike 
period with moderate quantities of “no- 
bill” coal on track, total being esti- 
mated at somewhere between 500 and 
1,000 cars, this fuel has been moved to 
destination notwithstanding that de- 
mand was woefully lacking during the 
first week of the strike. 

Most all steam users continue to be 
well-stocked and operators and jobbers 
state that there is little demand. How- 
ever, because of the very limited sup- 
ply of spot coal available from Ohio 
mines, there has developed a shortage 
of slack accompanied by decided stiffen- 
ing in prices. Dealers in non-union coal 
state that purchasers are few although 
this coal is available in almost any 
quantity desired. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Production has been cut in half by the 
strike and the United Mine Workers are: 
waging a desperate campaign, es- 
pecially those in the vicinity of Mounds- 
ville, and have succeeded in closing two 
of the Marshall County mines. Ex- 
piration of contracts on April 1 of 
course is responsible also for a part of 
the loss in production. 
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Steel-Trade Demand Boosts 
Gas Mine Run and Screenings 


Mines Sell Lump and Block on Mine- 
Run Basis to Make Screenings—Non- 
Union Output Contingent on Demand 

..—Kentucky Production Maintained 
on 50 Per Cent Basis. 


EMAND from steel makers has 
upset this market. Gas mine run 
and screenings have jumped 50c. and 
are out of line with other coals. 
Mines are selling lump and block on 
a mine-run basis and are screening 
out this tonnage to get the top of 
the market. Shipment of smokeless 
coals to the seaboard has improved 
the situation on these fuels, but 
prices have not been increased much, 
if any. 
Non-union production is still lim- 
ited by the demand rather than by 
any labor trouble. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
_NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


Judging from the _ well-organized 

effort launched during the first week 
of the strike to induce non-union 
miners to join the ranks of the strikers, 
New River and Mining Gulf are con- 
sidered the strategic points at which 
to attack the non-union fields. In the 
New River field the United Mine 
Workers’ organization has succeeded in 
bringing many former members back 
into the fold. Idleness growing out 
of a poor market has made it easier 
than would have otherwise been the 
case. 
. Organization effort has been con- 
fined to the edge of the Winding Gulf 
field nearest the New River district and 
this work has been stopped for the 
time being by an injunction. There 
has been a large movement over the 
Virginian to Tidewater. Lack of market 
is restricting the output more than 
the strike. Inquiries are beginning to 
multiply but spot buying has not 
reached any larger proportions. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


As showing how little effect ‘the 
strike is having on the mines in the 
Pocahontas field, production in that 
district is now at the rate of about 
350,000 tons a week. There does not 
appear to be any sign of dissatisfac- 
tion among the miners, all of whom 
are working. When a better demand 
develops it will be possible to ship 
even a larger volume of coal. 

The only mines in the Tug River 
region not in operation are those which 
have been shut down for many months 
because of lack of orders. No inroads 
have been made in any manner by the 
strike. Shipments are mostly to West- 
ern markets and largely on contract, 
though there are some signs of in- 
creased spot buying. 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


It has been reported that a steel plant 
has just placed an order for 2,500 cars 
in southeastern Kentucky and this with 
other fairly large-sized orders from the 
North and Northwest, has improved the 
situation. Production has been about 
50 per cent of capacity since April 1, 
but indications are that next week will 
show an increase. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA r 


All but about 20 mines have ceased to 
produce as a result of the strike. No 
mines on the Kanawha & Michigan are 
being operated but about 200 tons a day 
are being produced on the Kanawha 
& West Virginia. Market conditions 
have something to do with the idle- 
ness, as prices still remain on a low 
level owing to the poor spot demand, 
although inquiries are beginning to be- 
come a little more numerous. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


There has been no interruption to 
mining operations in the Logan field. 
Production has continued at about 50,- 
000 tons a day. So far there is no 
activity in spot buying, much of the 
coal moving on a contract basis. The 
spot demand, however, shows signs of 
becoming somewhat heavier, if inquiries 
are to be taken as a criterion. 

Although the U. M. W. claimed that 
the Stone Mountain Coal Co. miners 
had gone on strike, there has been no 
cessation of operations at any plant 
in the Williamson field. There is only 
minimum production under existing 
market conditions and whenever a 
better demand develops it will be pos- 
sible to speed up to some extent. Were 
it not for contract shipments, it would 
be difficult to find an outlet for all the 
coal produced. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Mines on the Big Sandy and its 
tributaries are producing at the rate 
of 150,000 tons a week or more. A 
few mines have suspended but only to 
to the extent of about 3 per cent of 
actual tonnage. Whatever loss ‘there 
is in production is due largely to “no 
market.” 





CINCINNATI 


There had been a little flurry here 
following the demands from seaboard, 
but this had settled itself within two 
or three days, but when the Mahoning 
Valley district pounced upon the avail- 
able coal here and ealled for more, the 
market perked up and in three days 
scored an advance of 50c. on the better 
grades. This resulted in some strange 
values being recorded in that the gas 
coals were brought on a plane with 
the smokeless sizes and in some in- 
stances were held higher. 

Smokeless has been in a little better 
position though this is not reflected in 
prices. A larger tonnage is moving to 
seaboard where the demand is quicken- 
ing to the place that the West will not 
be the only spot in which such coal 
can be placed. The call for screenings 
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by steel plants and Inland industries 
was the cause of an advance in price 
and this has held. The lump and egg 
drags as a result of the passing of the 
domestic season. 

Southeastern Kentucky reports that 
a large number of non-union miners are 
taking to the hills for farming for the 
summer and their passing is slowing 
down production. This has resulted in 
a cutting down in the accumulation of 
loaded cars that were being carried in 
the district and a demand for higher 
prices. 

Only one change has been noted in 
the retail prices. Those firms that had 
been offering nut and slack at $4@$4.25 
for several weeks past have dropped 
out of the market and the range now 
is $4.50@$5. 








West 





OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma will not be — seriously 
affected by the strike. Railroad officials 
claim they have large stores of coal in 
their yards, and the dealers have stored 
heavily. Many large industries have 
recently converted their plants to oil 
burners, and still others made hasty 
conversions when it became apparent 
that the coal strike would materialize. 

Approximately 7,000 coal miners in 
Oklahoma laid down their tools, and 
nearly 100 mines were affected. All 
coal mines in the McAlester section, 
with the exception of the Pittsburgh 
County Coal Mining Co., shut down on 
April 1. The Pittsburgh mines are 
operated with non-union labor and will 
not be’ affected. 


KANSAS CITY 


Notwithstanding the strike the mar- 
ket is practically dead. This condition 
is likely to continue for some time as 
there is ample coal in storage both 
for steam and domestic use. No change 
in prices is noted and unbilled coal at 
the mines is moving very slowly. 








DENVER 


Lack of business is about the only 
complaint the operators are raising. 
The strike’s throttling effect on pro- 
duction is growing less and less and if 
business justified it they say they could 
open up most of the operations that are 
now closed. 

Stocks are big enough throughout the 
region normally fed by Colorado mines 
and weather has been warm enough to 
combine to.hold down demand, but in 
spite of that the bituminous operations 
in the southern part of the state are 
producing about 90 per cent of capacity 
today. This is probably a bigger output 
than the region raised before the strike. 
Prices show no material change. 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Retail business has been quite good 
during the past few days as the result 
of a sudden drop in the temperature, 
followed by a heavy snowfall. The 
strike situation appears to be about the 
same. According to figures just received 
from the office of the chief mining in- 
spector, production for March showed 
an increase, the figures being 434,022 
tons. In February the tonnage was 
402,492. 
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News 


From the Coal Fields 





ALABAMA 


J. B. Foster has been elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Mount Carmel Coal Co., 
with headquarters in Birmingham. He will 
also have supervision over the sale and 
distribution of the output of the company, 
which operates a mine at Mount Carmel, 
Walker County. 

Labor conditions are tranquil in the 
Birmingham district, only a few instances 
being reported where mine labor has failed 
to report for work as usual. At several 
small operations in Walker and _ Bibb 
counties men are reported out, but these 
disturbances are purely local and will have 
no material bearing on production. View- 
ing the situation as a whole production is 
undisturbed and output is closely approxi- 
mating normal. Ample coal can be pro- 
duced on short notice to care for all out- 
side requirements. 


CONNECTICUT 


The City of Bridgeport recently awarded 
contracts for approximately 500 tons of 
anthracite and bituminous coal, for use* at 
the Municipal Garbage Plant. Only one of 
the bidders submitted figures on a yearly 
basis. Due to this fact the contracts 
awarded cover but a three-months’ period. 
Vincent Bros. Co. got the anthracite order; 


The City Ice & Coal Co., the bituminous 
needs; and the Karm Terminal Co., the 
order for the buckwheat coal. 

The American Coal Co., Hartford, re- 


cently let the contract for a new building 
on Edwards St. It will be two-stories 
high, of brick construction. 


The A. H. Powell Co., Ine., coal dealers, 
New Haven, recently filed a certificate in- 
creasing the capital stock of the company 
from $200,000 to $300,000. 


ILLINOIS 


Peabody-Houghteling & Co., Chicago, is 
offering $1,250,000 first mortgage 73 per 
cent serial gold bonds, issued by the 
Southern Gem Co., a subsidiary. to the 
Southern Gem Coal Corporation, Chicago. 


The strike is having its direct effect upon 
the ‘white-collar’ jobs in the coal indus- 
try too. Many of the big jobbers in Chi- 
cago and the operators who have selling 
organizations, are reducing their organiza- 
tions to skeletons. ‘‘We can’t afford to do 
otherwise” is the general explanation. So 
expenses are trimmed to the quick and in 
a few cases small jobbers are closing up 
their affairs and quitting the field. If the 
tie-up lasts until June 1, some of the 
strongest companies who are doing their 
best to hold their staffs together say they 
will have to make another cut. This situ- 
ation gives rise to all sorts of stories about 
the instability of this company and that. 
When the Fort Dearborn Coal Co., a 
twenty-five years old concern, discontinued 
its New York office permanently and closed 
up its agency in Cincinnati probably tem- 
porarily, let its Cincinnati representative, 
R. H, Boykin, go, and when William Fitz- 
gerald, vice-president in charge of sales, 
resigned and returned to the Chesepeake 
& Ohio R.R., it was noised about that the 


company was quitting business. George 
Stahmer, president, declares the company 
is merely exercising good business 


judgment in a time of stréss and that it 
is solvent and has no intention of closing 
up its affairs. He said the executives of 
the company are all remaining with it. 
During the last week, he says, it has closed 
some important contracts and that its 
business is on the upgrade. 


An order from the Illinois Mine Workers 
has been received at Mt. Olive, by the 
miners of. the Hoosier Mine, to have the 
mae and the airshaft retimbered through- 
out. 


W. L. Robinson, of Baltimore, superin- 
tendent of fuel and locomotive operation for 
the B & O., was in Chicago a short time 
ago furthering plans for the International 
Railway Fuel Association convention to 
be held in that city May 22 to 25. 


E. R. Keeler, sales-manager of The Tay- 


lor Coal Co. at Chicago is in Louisiana for 
a two-weeks’ stay. 


The Electrical Material Co., Inc., of Chi- 
cago, has moved to 158 West Lake St. 
Heretofore offices were located at 618 West 
Jackson Blvd., with materials stored at 
two different warehouses. 


Several coal operating companies that 
keep sales crews in the field have called 
in their men recently for conferences. The 
coal trade generally is drawing a deep 
breath preliminary to a campaign of stiff 
competition as soon as the strike is over. 


The Bell and Zoller Coal Co. is opening up 
a section of Zeigler No. 1 Mine at Zeigler, 
which was sealed off four years ago to 
stop a fires 


INDIANA 


A report just compiled shows that more 
coal mine accidents occurred in Indiana in 
March than in any three months previously. 
In the one month more than 1,000 injury 
reports were filed, but a majority were of 
a minor nature. 


John W. McCardle, chairman of the In- 
diana Public Service Commission, said re- 
cently that it is certain that all of the 
Indiana coal road of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois R. R. will not be abandoned as has 
been proposed by the company. The rail- 
road has a petition before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission asking for permis- 
sion to abandon service on the road. Mr. 
McCardle said that it has been demon- 
strated that certain sections of the road 
can be operated at a profit. 


The Raymond Coal Co., Valparaiso, has 
been sold to R. C. West, of Gilman, Ill. Mr. 
West took immediate possession and will 
enlarge the coalyards and erect a number 
of new buildings. 


The Howe-Coulter Coal Co., a Delaware 
corporation, recently filed papers with the 
secretary of state at Indianapolis, qualify- 
ing to do business in Indiana. The company 
was organized for the purpose of de- 
veloping lands containing coal, clay min- 
eral, gas or oil and $120,180 of the capital 
is represented in Indiana. Norman H. 
McClevey, of Petersburg, has been named 
Indiana agent. 


KANSAS 


Kansas production in 1921 was 31 per 
cent less than that of 1920, according to 
the annual report of the state mine inspec- 
tor. The slump was due primarily to the 
general strike beginning when Alexander 
Howat, then president of District 14, 
United Mine Workers of America, began 
serving a 6-months’ sentence for violation of 
the industrial court law by calling a strike 
on a small mine in that county several 
months earlier. The district was suspended 
by the international union Oct. 13, and it 
was well toward the close of the year be- 
fore a large part of the miners resumed 
work. The total tonnage was 4,028,520, 
compared with 6,130,341 in 1920. The 
year’s output was 935,009 tons of lump, 
1,095,145 of sack and 1,998,366 mine run. 
These figures are viewed with interest as 
operators in this field have frequently as- 
serted that methods used by miners in 
shooting in this field cause an unduly large 
percentage of the lower grades. Fatal ac- 
cidents for the year, fourteen, made the 
smallest percentage in the last 25 years, 


the life loss being 3.72 for each million: 


tons. The non-fatal accidents numbered 
740, which is 1838.68 for each million tons. 
The cause of the lateness with which the 
report was completed was that while the 
big operators, members of the Southwestern 
Interstate Coal Operators’ Association, 
made their quarterly returns promptly, 
small operators did not do so until inspec- 
tor Sherwood placed their names in the 
hands of the county attorney and they 
were notified they would be prosecuted if 
they did not comply with the state law re- 
quiring such reports. 


In a case tried recently George Chaus- 
sard, of Franklin, a miner formerly em- 
ployed by the Western Coal & Mining Co., 
admitted that during the seven years he 
worked for the company he had _ filed 
twelve claims for personal injuries, part of 
them alleged to be permanent. The jury 
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brought in a verdict in favor of the 


company. 


KENTUCKY 


The Supreme Elkhorn Collieries, Ashland, 
has been incorporated with capital of 
$175,000. E. E. Seaton, J. B. Thomas and 
L. G. Byrne, incorporators. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
issued an order to cease and desist against 
the Chemical Fuel Co. of America, Inc., of 
Louisville. The order prohibits the re- 
spondent from publishing and circulating, 
or causing to be published and circulated, 
advertisements, circulars, folders, letters 
or any other printed or written matter 
wherein it is stated that respondent’s prod- 
uct “Tri-Oxyalene’ has been tested and 
has been approved or recommended by the 
Government Bureau of Mines in Washing- 
ton, D. C., or words to that effect. 


The Louisville & Nashville R.R., is 
working steadily in the Irvine-Ravenna 
yard district, in double tracking and in- 
creasing facilities for handling more cars, 
to render better service to the Hazard field, 
which has long been above the capacity of 
the railroad to handle when mines are 
busy. 


The Kentucky King Coal Co., owned by 
Eastern capital, one of the large mines 
operating in the Wallins seam on Wallins 
Creek, adjacent to Henry Ford’s Banner 
Fork Mine, closed down late in March for 
extensive repairs, which will include a new 
incline approximately 2,500 ft. long and a 
new headhouse at the top of the incline. 


K. U. Meguire, of the Harlan Coal Co., 
Louisville, was in Bell and Harlan coun- 
ties recently looking after his company’s 
interests in that section. 

J. H. Martin, of the Kanawha-Knox 
Coal Co., headquarters in Cincinnati, was 
visiting Pineville and Middlesboro_ re- 
cently. The company has a large mine on 
the Cumberland Valley Division of the 
L. & N. at Ely. 


Harlan-Kellioka Coal Co. has increased 
its capital from $200,000 to $250,000. 


The Castro Mining Co., Cary, capital 
$15,000, has been incorporated by C. L. 
Gocch, and Frank C. Martin, Pineville, and 
J. Y. Page, Wallsend. 

D. M. Williams Coal Co., Krypton, Capi- 
tal $25,000, has been formed by D. M. Wil- 
liams, Pryse, W. B. Napier, Krypton, Wm. 
Ledyard, Richmond. 


MINNESOTA; 
George A. Tomlinson, Cleveland, large 
operator of freighters on the Lakes, has 


wired his Duluth office to take no chances 
on the strike and to protect his ships 
thoroughly in the matter of coal supply. 
The Duluth office will contract for suffi- 
cient coal to take care of the ships at the 
Head-of-the-Lakes. 


W. W. Broughton, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., was in Duluth recently on 
a tour of inspection of the company’s docks. | 


Following a battle in Duluth’s city coun- 
cil, the Duluth Central Heating Co., has 
been granted a franchise to operate. The 
company will take care of the entire cen- 
tral business of the city, and it is expected 
will render more efficient service than pri- 
vate plants. The project had the approval 
of coal men and business men generally. 


Taking advantage of the lull in opera- 
tions The Inland Coal & Dock Co. has let 
contracts to build a 500-ft. extension to its 
dock at Duluth. This will make the total 
length of sthewidockeaso teres Storage 
capacity will be increased by about one- 
third. R. C. Buck, Ine., of Superior, Wis., 
has been awarded the contract at a figure 
which is reported in the neighborhood of 
$150,000. The extension will be finished 
about July 1. 


MISSOURI 


An estimate of the deposits in the Deep- 
water field shows about 5,000 tons to the 
acre, or a million tons to the entire field. 
The Progress Coal Co. has obtained title to 
practically all of these rights. 


The Allburn Coal Co. will take over the 
property of the Plattsburg-Vibbard Coal 
Mining Co., which was inventoried at $65,-. 
000. This property was recently destroyed 
by fire. The mine is at Vibbard and was 
sold at public auction for a price under- 
stood to be $10,000. Plans are under way 
to build new top works and reconstruct 
the mine. 

A new drift mine on a 90-acre strip is 
being opened up near Boonville ‘and the 
balance of the 231l-acre coal bearing area 
will likely be stripped. , 
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NEW YORK 


The First Lake coal to leave Buffalo this 
year was on the Steamer John P. Rice, 
which left on April 12, bound for Chicago. 
The first bituminous coal cargo to arrive 
at Buffalo was that of the Steamer L. R. 
Davidson, arriving the same day from San- 


dusky. The latter coal was for the Donner 


Steel Co. 


The Erie Railroad Co. has many thou- 
sand of tons of bituminous coal in its yards 
at Buffalo, which will be distributed along 
the lines and to locomotives as needed. 


C. E. Tuttle of the Tuttle Coal Corpora- 
tion, New York City has returned from a 
hae sojourn at White Sulphur Springs, 

» Va. 


Fred H. Lohr, a Buffalo retailer, is put- 
ting in a 1,000-ton storage plant. "John F. 
Graham, a Burt, Niagara County dealer, is 
installing a 1,260-ton plant. Both will be 
constructed by the Kon-Wald Engineering 
Co., Buffalo. 


Daniel Anthony who for some time has 
been general agent for the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co., at 143 Liberty St., New 
York City, has been elected vice-president 
and general agent, succeeding to the full 
title of the late P. B. Heilner, who died 
about a year ago. 


Lewis E. Serenbetz who was for some 
time district sales manager for Majestic Coal 
Co., Inc., at 120 Broadway, New York City, 
has been appointed sales manager for 
Titan Fuel, Inc., of 32 Broadway. Michael 
Tuch, president of the Brooklyn Union 
Coal Co., is the president of the Titan Fuel 
corporation. 


Two new coal companies have taken 
offices in the newly-completed Lafayette 
Bldg., Buffalo, the Theodore Krug Coal & 
Coke Co., with Fred Hckelman as manager, 
and the Dowlon Coal & Coke Co., James 
F. Hanlon, treasurer and manager. 


A report of the New York Public Service 
Commission as of March 31, shows that 
the heating and lighting companies of 
Greater New York, did not neglect to add to 
their fuel reserves during the last two weeks 
of that month. Anthracite stocks were 
252,104 tons and bituminous coal 126,126, as 
compared with 228,822 tons of the former 
and 104,301 tons of soft coal on March 17. 


OHIO 


Eaton Rhodes & Co., Cincinnati, has 
published an attractive booklet “Crusader,” 
a story of the Elkhorn, dedicated to John 
C. C. Mayo, whose activities made possible 
es of the development of eastern -Ken- 
ucky. 


Vv. C. Heilner, of the New York office, 
Arnold Gerstelle, of the Philadelphia of- 
fice, and W. H. Harmann, the Michigan 
representative of Percy Heilner & Son, met 
recently in the Cincinnati office, where the 
western situation was gone over. Mr. 
Heilner and Mr. Gerstelle paid a visit to 
the Puritan mines at Burch, W. Va., in 
which Mr. Gerstelle is interested. While 
in Cincinnati Mr. Heilner looked over the 
first copies of his book on angling which 
is being published by Stewart and Kidd. 
He has taken a lease on Paul Rainey’s 
farm in Africa and expects to go there 
this summer for fishing and hunting. 


West Virginia operators who were in 
Cincinnati recently were Will Pritchard, 
vice-president of the Long Flame Coal Co. 
of Stowe, J. W. Moore, of the Ivy Branch 
Coal Co., C. C. Moore, of the Laurel Branch 
Coal Co., and Mike Roach of the Logan- 
Pocahontas Coal Co., all of Charleston, and 
H. S. Gay of the Gay Coal & Coke Co., of 
Logan. 

The Pocahontas-Kanawha Coal Co. has 
been formed in Dayton, with Bert Shumate 
as president and L. R. Paul as sacretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Shumate was long with the 
S. J. Patterson Co., of the Gem City and 
was for some time its ‘sales manager. 


Some important coal mining companies 
in the No. 8 district with headquarters in 
Cleveland are taking advantage of the lull 
in operations caused by the strike to launch 
needed repairs, improvements and exten- 
sions. ‘This work is being done by clerks, 
mine superintendents, and various office 
employees and is meeting with no opposition 
on the part. of the strikers. Much of the 
work is being done with the thought that 
the strike will be followed by an era of 
activity in the industry and ‘far-seeing 
companies are making provision for a 
larger output. Others are expected to fol- 
low the example of those who have started 
repairs. The Maher Collieries Co. has a 
force of about 50 men at work on its min- 
ing properties making improvements and 
extensions. Sidetracks are being length- 
ened, tipples repaired and ballasting work 
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done. This company is one of those which 
is preparing for a large demand for coal. 
The Pursglove Coal Mining Co. also has 
started to make imrovements at its prop- 
erties. It will increase and improve its 
screens for preparing the various sizes. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Recently, the store and building hous- 
ing the moving picture show and bowling 
alleys of the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., at 
the Jerome Mines, Jerome, Somerset 
County, were destroyed by fire. 


The Bessemer No. 1 mine of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., at Russellton, reached its 
high mark of production in the month of 
March. A total of 69,300 tons was hoisted. 
The mine was opened up 20 years ago. 


Officers and direetors of a number of the 
subsidiary companies of Cosgrove & Co. 
held their quarterly meetings in Johnstown 
recently and all subsidiary officers re- 
ported record breaking business for the 
month of March. ‘The companies repre- 
sented at the meeting included the Sanford 
Coal Co., Ernest Coal Co., and the North 
Shore Coal Co. The North Shore company 
owns and operates large retail yards in 
Evanston and Chicago. 


Four plants in the Indian Creek Valley 
were rendered idle by a breakdown in the 
electric generator at the works of the 
Sagamore Coal Co., near Indian Head. The 
other plants affected are those of the 
Howard Coal Co., the Romney Coal Co. 
and the Oneida Coal Co. The three get 
current from the Sagamore company. 


March was: a_ record-breaking month 
for the Locust Mountain Coal Co. at the 
Weston colliery. The total tonnage shipped 
reached 95,000 and the total tonnage act- 
ually mined, 90,032. ‘There were 23,288 
mine cars dumped, a daily average of 862. 
To move this tonnage 2,127 railroad cars 
were required, which would make a train 
of fifteen miles long. 


A summer course in coal mining will be 
offered this year by the Co-operative De- 
partment of Mining Engineering at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 
The course will be from June 26 to July 21, 
and will be given in co-operation with the 
United States Bureau of Mines. The pri- 
mary object will be to prepare miners for 
the examinations of the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Mines for positions as fire- 
bosses and mine foremen. The depart- 
ment offers two fellowships in mining re- 
search, and two in teaching and research, 
in co-operation with the Pittsburgh Exper- 
iment Station of the United States Bureau 
of Mines. Fellowships are open to the 
graduates of universities and _ technical 
schools who are properly qualified to un- 
dertake research investigations. 


The State Employment Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, in its semi- 
monthly report on the employment situation 
in Pennsylvania, gives as the number of 
miners out of work for the last half of* 
March, 8,500. The bureau’s report is made 
as) of Aprilia 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board has 
dismissed the appeals of the Hudson Coal 
Co., Scranton, in two cases. In both the 
findings of fact and the conclusions of law 
of the referee were affirmed. The cases 
were those in which Pasquale Trumba, 
Carbondale, was the claimant, the com- 
pany appealing from an order of Referee 
Beemer. District No. 3, modifying a com- 
pensation agreement, and Veroniko Ma- 
chaty, Wilkes-Barre, the company in this 
case appealing from an award of Referee 
Lewis, District No. 9. 


Removal of 148 bodies from the Polish 
National cemetary, at Plymouth, has been 
started. The disinterment of the bodies 
has been made necessary by mine caves 
that have spread to such an extent that 
all of the bodies in the cemetery might at 
any moment drop down into the under- 
ground workings. The work is being done 
by the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
over whose mines the cemetery has been 
located for many years. 


A. G. Weary, inspector of mines for the 
Pennsylvania, has»moved his headquarters 
from Cresson to Greensburg. 


UTAH 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Co. has been 
granted permission to sell $500,000 of first 
mortgage 7 per cent bonds at a discount 
not to exceed 10 per cent of the par value, 
provided the company gives one share of 
common stock for each $4 of the par value 
of the bonds, but it shall have the privilege 
of issuing its first mortgage bonds for the 
total of $1, 000,000. A commission of. 15 
per cent is allowed for the selling 
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Application to develop power for opera- 
tion of coal mines in Utah has been made 
to the Federal Power Commission by James 
H. Mays and Harry L. Gandy. They ask 
a preliminary permit to develop power on 
Huntington Creek in the Manti National 
Forest, Emery County. The project will 
consist of a small diversion dam, a short 
conduit,.a power house and a transmission 
line leading to proposed coal mines nearby. 
The power will be used in mining coal on 
a large tract of land leased from the Gov- 
ernment. 


VIRGINIA 


Officials of the Chesapeake & Ohio were 
here recently to confer with coal shippers 
relative to the controversy over alleged 
irregularities in the conduct of the C. & O. 
Coal Exchange at Newport News. Ship- 
pers through that exchange have asserted 
that demurrage charges have been im- 
properly placed, somewhat similar to the 
claims made by the Lambert’s Point Ship- 
pers. 


WASHINGTON 


Andrew A. Corothers, of Ellensburg 
made final proof on his 40-acre coal entry 
at the United States land office recently. 
Mr. Corothers made his entry years ago 
under the provision of an old law and is 
allowed to prove up by paying $20 an acre. 
Under the present law all he could do would 
be to lease the land from the Government 
and pay a royalty on all coal mined. 


Mines of the Pacific Coast Coal Co. pro- 
duced 61,687 tons of coal last month. The 
company so far is unaffected by labor 
troubles of other mining regions. 


WEST VIRGINIA , 


Pending an adjustment of the strike and 
ata time when mining operations are gen- 
erally suspended, Robert Talbott & Co., of 
Fairmont, are installing a new tipple, con- 
veyor and equipment at the Agnes Mine 
near Lowesville in Monongalia County, at 
a cost of about $15,000. Although the new 
conveyor has a wooden frame, it is really 
of steel construction extending 226 ft. down 
a hillside to the tipple. The plant will 
have a capacity of 250 tons an hour when 
the new equipment is put in use. Bar 
screens will make it possible to prepare 
and. load 14-in., %-in., mine run and slack 
into cars. Under the new arrangement 
slack and #?-in. can be loaded simultane- 
ously. 


Permission has been given to the Clay- 
ton Young Coal Co., at Norwood, near 
Clarksburg, to operate its small mine in 
order to furnish fuel for the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. This permission was 
granted because the Plate Glass company 
is under contract to furnish electric light 
to. Norway. 


Taking advantage of the lull in business 
and operations the Fort Grand Coal Co., 
which has a large mine on the Indian 
Creek & Northern R.R. in Northern West 
Virginia is installing electrical soe toment 
at a cost of approximately $15,000. 


Complete electrical equipment is being 
installed by the Fairmont Electric Service 
Co. for the plant of the Rock Island Coal 
& Coke Co., at Meriden. A substation is 
being erected and this will be equipped 
with three 150 kw. 22,000 to 2,200 volt 
transformers, a complete’ steel tower, 
switches, lightning arresters and protective 
apparatus. The company will also install 
a 300 kw. generator set. 


J. C. Sullivan, one of the largest shippers 
on the Virginian Ry. and who controls cer- 
tain holdings on the N. & W., left late in 
March for Texas to inspect his oil acreage 
which is incorporated under the name of 
the West Virginia Mexia Corporation. Mr. 
Sullivan expected to be away during the 
first half of April. 


Brooks Hutchinson, of the Rich Creek 
Coal Co., of ths ee returned to his head- 
quar ters. about April 1 from a business trip 
to New York. 


It has been necessary to take legal ac- 
tion in the circuit court of Summers Coun- 
ty in order to terminate the affairs of the 
Hump Mountain Coal Co., whose career 
was beset with difficulties from the very 
outset. The company expended $150,000 
in making its first opening only to strike 
rock. Then $50,000 was spent in order to 
penetrate the barrier. That experiment 
having been unsuccessful the company ex- 


pended another $75,000 after bonding it- 
self for that amount in driving another 
opening. Creditors, however, became im- 


patient and pressed for settlement. 
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ONTARIO 


F. A. Fish, head of the F. A. Fish Coal 
Co., who is looking after the Pittsburgh 
office of the company, spent the Easter 
holidays at his home in Toronto. 


Coal is still coming in over the inter- 
national bridge and the pinch as yet is 
not being seriously felt by the railroads. 


The railroads at Bridgeburg have made re- 
ductions in their staffs, owing to the fall- 
ing off of traffic. 

It is stated that the Grand Trunk has 
117,000 tons of soft coal in the Bridgeburg 
yards, prepared for emergency purposes, 
and some of this is being loaded for use at 
other points. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The bill of Senator Frelinghuysen to 
establish the coal industry comes up 
every time the Senate takes up unobjected 
bills on the calendar, but is always passed 
over. The bill came up recently when on 
the suggestion of Senator King, Utah, that 
it “will take considerable time’ it was 
passed over. 

The Dorchester, Mass., Board of Trade 
has petitioned Congress for the passage 
of the Luce bill prescribing the quality of 
anthracite. 


J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the 
National Coal Association, on April 13 ad- 
dressed the Economic Club of Worcester, 
Mass., on the general economic situation 
surrounding the coal industry. 


The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces open competitive examina- 
tions for junior technologist on May 24, 
July 5, and August 23. Vacancies in the 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, for duty in Washington, D. C., or 
elsewhere, at $1,200 to $1,500 a year, and in 


positions requiring similar qualifications, 
at these gr higher or lower salaries, will 
be filled from these examinations, unless 


it is found in the interest of the service to 
fill any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, 
or promotion. Appointees whose services 
are satisfactory may be allowed the in- 
crease granted by Congress of $20 a month. 


The House Committee on Naval Affairs 
in reporting to the House the Naval ap- 
propriation bill for the year beginning 
July 1 limits to $16,000,000 the funds which 
the Navy may use in the purchase of fuel. 
Last year Congress appropriated $17,500,- 
000 for Naval fuel, and recently appro- 
priated an additional $6,282,685 to meet a 
‘deficiency in the fuel requirements of the 
Navy. The fuel appropriation recommended 
is $9,000,000 less than the estimates. For 
fuel for the Marine Corps the committee 
recommends $850,000, which is $260,000 
more than the current year but $34,600 
less than the estimates. 


In testimony before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce, Daniel Wil- 
lard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
denied charges previously made by Frank 
J. Warne, statistician for railroad labor 
unions. He said the B. & O. was not inter- 
ested through stock ownership or other- 
wise in any company making commercial 
shipments of coal from mines tributary to 
its lines, or for that matter, from anywhere 
else. He said the B. & O had disposed 
of such interests 14 years ago. 








Traffic News - 


The I. C. C. has denied the petition of 
the Chicago & Alton, the Illinois Central, 
and the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis rail- 
reads to increase rates on coal, interstate 
and intrastate, from mines on these lines, to 
Peoria and intermediate points. 


In the complaint of the C. N. Dietz Lum- 
ber Co., an examiner recommends that 
rates on coal from points in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Oklahoma to Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Wyoming points are not 
unreasonable, but that the rates from points 
in Wyoming, Colorado and _ TIllinois to 
points in Towa and Nebraska and to Elk 
Point, S. D., are unreasonable. 


An examiner of the I. C. C. has made a 
tentative report in the case of Henry W. 
Somers vs. the New York, Ontario & 
Western Ry. Co., et al, Docket No. 13,024, 
of which the following is the syllabus: 
“Rates on steam sizes of anthracite, in car- 
loads, from points in the Wyoming field of 
Pennsylvania to Mechanieville, N. Y., and 
points taking the same rates, found un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial. Repar- 
ation awarded.” 

In the complaint of the Sligo Iron Store 
Co., in which it had previously held that a 
shipment of coal from Coketon, W. Va., to 
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Lamar, Col., was overcharged, the com- 
mission, on application of the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads, has ordered the case 
reopened for further argument. 


The commission has declined to reopen 
the complaint of the Peerless Coal Co., of 
Illinois, in which it decided that the rates 
on coal from points on the Springfield 
Terminal Railway to various destinations 
were not unreasonable. 


The I. C. C. has canceled the hearing 
scheduled for April 22 at St. Louis in the 
matter of reduced rates on coal from Illi- 
nois mines on the Illinois Central to Ar- 
kansas points on the St. Louis Southwestern 
Ry. 

The commission has denied the petition 
of the Fifth and Ninth Districts Coal 
Bureau of Illinois and the Spring Valley 
Coal Co., for a general investigation into 
all rates on coal from mines in western 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Colorado and Wyoming 
and from the docks to all destinations in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Colorado. The commission 
says its decision in the Illinois coal cases 
recently announced will stand. 


On petition of the B. & O. the commis- 
sion has reopened for further argument the 
case involving routing of coal from Western 
Maryland R. R. mines to Eastern destina- 
tions. The commission had decided that 
the application of through rates on coal 
from mines on the Western Maryland to 
Eastern destinations in connection with the 
B. & O., restricted to the route via Cumber- 
land, Md., was not justified. 


The C. & O. Ry. has put in a new rate 
to St. Louis from the West Virginia smoke- 
less fields of $3.62, which is a reduction of 
66c. per ton on smokeless coals. The new 
rate on Kanawha is $3.47, also a reduc- 
tion of 66c. 











Association Activities 


Canadian Retail Coal Association 


The eighteenth annual convention of the 
association was held at Toronto, April 6 
and 7, President J. M. Daly, of London, 
Ont., occupying the chair. G. W. F. Wood- 
side, of Albany, N. Y., secretary of the New 
York State Coal Merchants’ Association, 
delivered an address on ‘“‘The Ideal Asso- 
ciation.’’ President Daly spoke strongly 
in denunciation of public ownership, which 
he regarded as a curse to any country. 
Major W. Coyle, of Bethlehem, Pa., 
spoke on “The New Co-operation, or the 
Partnership between Producer ‘and Dis- 
tributor.” He thought it unjust that Ca- 
nadians should have to prepay freight from 
the mines, but the good feeling between 
the United States and Canada was suffi- 
cient to insure the amelioration of any 


* commercial or financial difficulties arising 


between the two nations. ‘“‘What we are 
doing’ was the topic of an address b 
Charles B. FE. Staats, of Albany, N. Y., 
urging co-operation between retailers and 
operators in solving the problems which 
confronted the trade. Theirs was not a 
business in which profits could be increased 
by an increased turnover as consumption 
was more or less fixed in volume. Decrease 
in the cost of operation and in overhead 
were the only avenues open to the retail 
merchant by which profits were available. 
Charles A. Ellwood, vice-president of the 
New York Coal /Merchants’ Association, 
expressed similar views as to the necessity 
of cost reduction. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, G. F. Rogers, St. Catharines; 
vice-president, W. H. Smith, Owen Sound; 
directors, M. F. Gray, Guelph, F. A. Dun- 
lop, Hamilton, and J. F. Lindsay, North 
Bay. 





Obituary 





Henry Alexander Laughlin, a director of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., died on 
March 21, at his home, Greylock, in Chest- 


nut Hill, Philadelphia. He was the son 
of James Laughlin, founder of the steel 
company. Mr. Laughlin was one of the 


first to recognize the value of the coal de- 
posits on the Monogahela River and fore- 
saw the advantages to be derived from 
them by Pittsburgh. 


Clarence Seymour, of Warren, R. I., died 
at his home in that town, April 5. Mr. 
Seymour formerly conducted a coal and 
grain business at the Collins-Driscoll wharf 
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in Warren, under the name of Seymour 
Bros., for a number of years. 


James J. Bucklin, well-known coal oper- 
ator of Brazil, Ind., died at the home of . 
his son, H. E. Bucklin, of Indianapolis, 
Ind. He was treasurer of the Crawfor 
Coal Co. : 


Willis Glover Townes, vice-president of 
Archibald McNeil & Sons Coal Co., Inc., of 
New York, died recently at Palm Beach, 
where he had been spending the past few 
weeks. Mr. Townes was well known to 
the coal trade and at one time was chair- 
man of the financial committee of the Na- 
tional Democratic Executive Committee. 
He was a member of several clubs. 

Louis F. Fogg, sixty years old, a retired 
ecal and coke operator, died in Uniontown, 
Pa., recently, following a short illness. He 
was born in Boston and came to Somerset 
in 1880. 

Robert L. Dixon, member of the firm of 
Dixon & Bilbrey, Murphysboro, Ill., died 
recently at his home. He had been con- 
nected with the coal business in Illinois for 
over 36 years and is well-known through- 
out the district. 








Coming Meetings 





National Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. Fifth annual convention at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill, May 18-20. Executive 
secretary, Joseph E. O’Toole, South Penn 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Colorado and New Mexico Coal Operators’ 
Association. Annual meeting June 21 at 
Denver, Col. Secretary, F. O. Sandstrom, 
Boston Building, Denver, Col. 


Missouri Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting May 16 
and 17 at the Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, F. A. Parker, Arcade Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


National Coal Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Congress Hall, Chicago, 
May 24 to 25. Committee on arrangements, 
Harry N. Taylor, chairman, Dr. F. C. 
Honnold and Walter Cunningham. 


The American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at De- 
troit, June 6. Secretary, G. H. Merry- 
weather, Union Fuel Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
International Railway Fuel Association will 
be held in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
Tll., May 22 to 25. 


Society of Industrial Engineers will hold 
its national spring convention at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich., April 26-28. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents will hold its seventh annual conven- 
tion at Exposition Park, Rochester, N. Y., 
May 13-20. Secretary, S. C. McLeod, 130 
W. 42nd St., New York City. 


National Foreign Trade Council will hold 
its annual meeting May 10-12 at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; 

Mining Society of Nova Scotia will hold 
its annual meeting May 15, at Sydney, 
N. S., Canada. Secretary, E. C. Hanrahan, 
Sydney, N. S 

American Society for Testing Materials 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing June 26 to July 1, 1922, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., with headquarters at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Assistant treas- 
urer, J. K. Rittenhouse, Engineers’ Club 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the 
Hotel Highland, Delavan Lake, Delavan, 
Wis.,; June 13, 14,15. “Secretary. 12 *Z. 
Runyan, Chicago, Ill. 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual meeting May 8 
to 10 at Atlanta, Ga. Secretary, C. W. Rice, 
29 West 39th St., New York City. 


‘Indiana Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting April 26 
and 27 at the Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Secretary, R. R. Yeagley, Fidelity 
Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


The annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
will be held at the Stacy-Trent Hotel, 
Trenton, N. J., June 7 and 8. 


Retail Coal Dealers’ Association of Texas. 
Seventeenth annual convention at Green- 
ville, Tex., May 15 and 16. Banquets on 
both nights will be tendered the associa- 
tion, that on Wednesday night being given 
by the Greenville Chamber of Commerce 
and on Thursday by the Wholesale Coal 
Men. Secretary, C. R. Goldman, Dallas. 
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If a Commission, What For? 


F COMMISSIONS to be we hear much these days. 

The stage has been reached where nearly everyone, 
either publicly or privately, if he is competent to judge, 
considers that the final settlement of the present strike 
in the coal industry will come through a “commission.” 
Proposals are being made on every side as to the char- 
acter of such a commission; its personnel in terms of 
representatives of the public versus those from the 
ranks of the contenders is being discussed. Some, such 
as Mr. Watkins, president of the Pennsylvania Coal & 
Coke Corporation, advise a strictly public group. On 
the other extreme is the suggestion of Dr. Garfield, 
former Fuel Administrator, for a group with but one 
representative of the government—that is, for the pub- 
lic. The Mine Workers have urged a mixture of these 
two. 

What is more important to consider is what a com- 
mission will be called on to do. So far as we know Mr. 
Watkins is the only coal operator who has publicly 
expressed his ideas on the subject. Doubtless he has 
in mind the form and activities of the Roosevelt Anthra- 
cite Coal Strike Commission, of which he was a member. 
He is, therefore, thinking of a commission to settle the 
immediate controversy. If there must be a commis- 
sion for this purpose, then a strictly non-partisan one 
is the proper kind. 

In his address at the dinner of the Survey Associates 
in New York last week Dr. Garfield revived his pro- 
posal for a permanent board on which there would be a 
member of the President’s Cabinet and an equal number 
of coal miners and coal operators. Such a board, he 
made plain, is to function not for the settlement of 
this strike but, after it is settled, to prevent recurrences. 

If some basis of getting together is not found by the 
miners and operators before the stocks of coal get so 
low as to constitute a national emergency, then doubt- 
less there will be a forced assemblage before a tribunal 
that can have but one purpose: the arbitration of the 
differences between the two sides. And if a solution 
is found through recourse to a third party, it is not 
likely that there will be sufficient popular demand or 
support for a post-strike continuing board of the ad- 
visory type embodied in the Garfield plan. 

Popular interest centers in cheaper coal, not in the 
solution of the intricate problems that affect coal pro- 
ducer and miner. We, therefore, anticipate that of the 
various suggestions the chances favor a form of emer- 
gency board or commission designed solely to bring 
together the opposite views held by operators and 
miners. If there is to be any basic change in any of 
the economic aspects of the coal industry, these re- 
forms must come from within. The Robinson commis- 
sion—save us from another of that type, and this 
remark has nothing to do with the personnel—outlined 
a series of important controversial matters for future 


consideration and negotiation—the check-off, modifica- 
tion of differentials, ete—none of which it pretended to 
adjudicate and all of which the operators and miners 
subsequently carefully left untouched. There is much 
of possible advantage in giving thought now to the 
question of what task this “commission” to be is to 
face. If it is to reform a basic industry, eliminate in- 
termittency, give every mine worker a guaranteed an- 
nual income of $2,000 or more, cheapen coal for the 
consumer and eliminate the non-union fields, that is one 
thing. If it is to get the miners back to work in time 
to refill coal bins for next winter, that is another 
matter. 


Jacking Up the Market 


O ONE is surprised that the price of coal has 

strengthened since April 1. It is perhaps more a 
matter of surprise that the market has not been more 
active. The plain fact of the matter is that the mar- 
ket is today inherently weak. The only purchaser in 
the market has been the iron and steel industry, which 
because unguarded by large reserves and dependent on 
a failing output from non-union mines in the Connells- 
ville region has been required to visit other non-union 
fields producing high-volatile coal. 

Coal is hard to sell—to a consumer. But trading in 
coal ig fairly active, nevertheless. The professional 
trader—the jobber—is busily buying and selling, and, 
lacking consumers as purchasers, the trade is trading 
within itself. The jobber says the price of Pennsyl- 
vania bituminous coal is $3 or more per ton, but there 
can be found producers who still think $2.25@$2.50 is 
the market. It has been interesting during the past 
fortnight to watch the effect of this trading on the 
attitude of mind of the trader and in turn the effect of 
both on the market itself along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Buying and selling for prospective gain is perfectly 
legitimate and without cause for censure. We offer 
this comment now because of the interest there may 
later be in how and why the price of coal ascended. Just 
now the interest of the public is academic, because the 
public is not buying coal. 

If buying from jobbers and selling to jobbers—if 
passing coal around—vwill raise the price only the mod- 
erate amount that it has, with no real coal consumer 
interested, what, one may well ask, will happen if and 
when consumers do come into the market? 

Producers—the substantial, far-sighted ones—are 
already preparing for such a contingency. Some are 
ceasing production rather than sell to jobbers, thus 
seeking to curtail the amount of speculative tonnage 
available. Others are prepared to adopt heroic meas- 
ures to break the market should it show signs of getting 
out of hand; immediately offering, for instance, in such 
a market a considerable tonnage of free coal. 

We have no quarrel with the speculative trader in 
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coal whose sole interest is in commissions. We simply 
point out that the real interest of the coal industry lies 
is preventing a runaway market, in curbing specula- 
tion and in giving the consumer no cause for such com- 
plaints as in 1920 fed the flames of the Calder inquiry. 


The Public’s Warped Vision 

NE of the charges against bituminous coal mining 

is that it is overdeveloped. That may be said also 
of copper and gold mining, farming and sugar growing, 
and of other industries, but when said of them it is 
always with pity and never with censure. The public 
says, however, that coal is a staple, and a staple should 
not be overdeveloped. Why not? Is it not well to have 
our staples in abundance, for when so plentifully sup- 
plied there is competition and there also is more 
assurance of supply, barring, of course, strikes of the 
labor trust. After all, it is better to have the industry 
overdeveloped, like the flour-mill industry, than under- 
developed like the railroad and housing industries. It 
is alleged that the public pays for overdevelopment. 
Was ever a more untruthful statement penned? Surely 
where there is overdevelopment there is competition, 
and so long as there is competition prices are low. 

Another. charge against the industry is that there 
are too many mine workers. But operators have no 
way in which to make miners come to the mines ex- 
cept by good treatment and big wages. There is no 
conscription. No ancient Byzantine or more recent, 
but long-repealed, Scottish restrictions prevent mine 
workers or their posterity from leaving their industrial 
occupation. Nothing keeps them but their pay—figure 
it daily, weekly or yearly, as you please. Why, then, 
should the public recompense them for their idle time 
when their pay, as it is, keeps too many men on the job. 
If wages were lower, there would be fewer miners. 

But it is said: ‘Why not discharge some of the 
excess men and give the rest a better chance? Other 
industries discharge their men when there is no work. 
Only in mining are they given part time.” The public 
bitterly condemns such “unemployment in employment,” 
but we may ask: Is it better to discharge a man alto- 
gether, as is customary in most industries, than to 
divide the work up among the men whenever it offers, 
as is customary in coal mining? 

The public complains that it has to pay for the 
miners’ idle days. Why does the public do it when it 
is done in no other industry? Just because some 
arbitrators happened to hear this argument during a 
recent controversy and took it into consideration, is 
that any reason for the public agreeing to pay for- 
ever for those idle days? It is not done in any other 
of our many industries. The public that undertakes 
to pay is itself to blame and not the operators on whom 
payment has been imposed. 

A further inquiry into this is worth while. In the 
coal regions where the men are striking against a 
reduction in their wage many men are going to work 
on odd jobs, available today and discontinued tomorrow, 
and are accepting 30 and 35c. per hour. Yet the rate 
paid by the mines they are leaving was in no case less 
than 94c. per hour. If industry should compensate a 
man for his idle time the road builders should be paying 
not 30c. but $1.30 for every hour worked. 

The public is like the costermonger with a hardly 
driven horse which by some misfortune stumbles and 
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Vole ly NO ets, 


The 
He swings the whip 
He drags on the bit with anger, but 


falls by the way, and in doing so is injured. 
coster’s language is terrifying. 
unmercifully. 


after all the horse is more to be pitied than censured. — 


Our industry, like the horse, is truly unfortunate. Its 


overdevelopment is an affliction, not a fault; so also are — 
The public’s repre- — 


its payments based on idle time. 
sentatives in arbitration have conceded a wage which 
takes into consideration irregular operation, and this 
the public has to pay. Surely the operator should not 
be blamed for the fact that the public has judged the 
mine workers’ case differently from all others. The 
peculiarity of the coal industry is found im the warped 
psychology of the public. 


Policy the Principal Issue 


UST how far apart the bituminous coal operators 

and miners are was evidenced by the speakers for 
the respective sides at the dinner of the Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc., in New York City last Friday night. When 
Philip Murray, vice-president of the United Mine 
Workers, said: ‘It is to the interest of the public, of 
the union operator and of all mine workers that the 
coal industry should be completely unionized,” he an- 
nounced the fundamental desire and purpose of his 
union. Perhaps there are many union operators who, 
having suffered as keenly as the miners from non-union 
competition in 1921, will agree with this. 

When Mr. Murray outlined the terms on which the 
union would recall the strikers he stated extremes cer- 
tainly, but terms that indicate the extent of labor’s 
desire. His proposal is nothing less than a law to be 
passed by Congress “extending the award of the Presi- 
dent’s Bituminous Coal Commission of 1920 to all 
operators in the country, both union and non-union.” 
On such terms, he indicated, the miners will return to 
work until such time as a “national conference could be 
held and a new agreement as to wages and working 
conditions negotiated and accepted.” 

In contrast to this, Mr. Watkins made the suggestion 
in the debate that followed that the union miners return 
to work at the Washington wage scale of 1917 and that 
negotiations proceed from that point. 

It is just as obvious that the miners will not willingly 
recede thus far from their position as that the proposal 
of Mr. Murray is preposterous—preposterous because 
(1) the award of the 1920 commission had no applica- 
tion to non-union fields; the operators from those dis- 
tricts, having taken no part in its proceedings, were not 
bound by its findings, and (2) the Congress of this 
country can pass no such law. 

It is possible now to broadly classify the demands, 
counter demands and issues before the coal industry. 
Those on which there is no middle ground—that are 
not negotiable—involve the check-off and national wage 
agreements. Compromise here might let the miners 
retain the check-off, but lose the national wage scale, 
or the reverse. These issues cannot be settled other- 
wise, until one side or the other is ready to capitulate. 

The negotiable demands—those that might conceiv- 
ably be argued before a tribunal—principally concern 
wage rates. A spread of 27 per cent between extremes 
is not impossible of adjustment. Scale committees are 
accustomed to ironing out such matters. It is the ques- 
tions of policy that will hinder the return of peace in 
the coal fields. 
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Splicing and Care of Leather, Rubber and Canvas Belts 


Oak-Tanned Leather Preferable for Power Transmission—Why Short-Lap 
Belt Is Recommended—Rosin Glazes and Becomes Useless—Tallow and 
Cod-Liver Oil Make Good Dressing—Cement, Wire and Rawhide Fastenings 


By G. H. RADEBAUGH 
Urbana, IIl. 


the most common are leather, rubber and cotton. 

Maximum power may be transmitted at minimum 
expense by paying careful attention to the four follow- 
ing considerations: Quality of material, size of belt, 
speed in operation, and methods of fastening, splicing 
or joining of the belt ends. 

Oak-tanned leather usually is considered the best 
material for belting, although many canvas, fabric and 
rubber belts are used on mine machinery. In order to 
attain maximum usefulness leather belts must be made 
from a good grade of material. Uniformity is of first 
importance—that is, the different sections of which the 
belt is made should all be of the same grade. Leather 
belts also should be thoroughly stretched, so that they 
will not have to be tightened every few days. 

The leather for the best grade of belting is taken from 
the rump portion of the hide along the back of the 
animal. That part of the hide extending along the 
spine and for some distance upon either side is firm and 
close in texture and is strongest and best adapted for 
use in belts. If the strips are cut too long, the ends will 
be taken from the neck of the animal, which is inferior 
stock. A “short-lap” belt is one made entirely from that 
part of the hide which comes from the back of the animal 
and the strips are not long enough to include any portion 
of the neck leather. 


QUESTIONS To BE ANSWERED WHEN ORDERING 


Be: are made of various materials, among which 


In ordering belts, complete specifications should be 
given, thus enabling the supply house to furnish a belt 
well adapted to the work that it should perform. Seven 
essential items listed below should be observed: (1) 
Give exact length desired—that is, the distance around 
pulleys. Do not add extra length for lap, as the manu- 
facturer will allow for this. (2) State whether the belt 
is to be “endless,” have square ends or to be lapped. 
(3) Give the exact width of belt in inches, not width of 
pulley. (4) State manufacture and trade name of belt- 
ing desired, if any. (5) Specify either single, double or 
three-ply. (6) State whether the belt is to be cemented 
or to be secured with other fastenings. (7) Give kind 
of service for which the belting is intended. 

Whenever practicable, belts should be installed so that 
the slack side is above and the driving side below the 
pulleys. If this condition is reversed and the slack side 
is below, the arc of contact is materially lessened. Belts 
also should be placed on the pulleys with the hair or 
grain side next to the pulley face. 

Getting the most out of a machine consists largely in 
providing it with sufficient power. On _ belt-driven 
machines the belt often—in fact, almost always—is the 
limiting factor. If this is not kept in proper condition, 
especially as regards tension, slipping will result, power 
to obtain maximum results will be lacking, and in addi- 
tion the belt will wear out quickly. A belt of any size 

and length is a costly item, and is worth systematic care. 


Rosin or resinous mixtures should never be used to 
prevent belts from slipping. They, will cause temporary 
adhesion, but the belt soon becomes glazed and slips 
more than before rosin was applied. Lubricating 
oils should not be permitted to drop on belts. If a belt 
has become saturated with oil it should be scraped off, 
after which the belt may be packed in dry sawdust or 
some other absorbent material for three or four days. 
When the belt becomes dry, all surface dirt should first 
be removed before applying a dressing. This usually 
can be done by cleaning the belt with a cloth dampened 
with gasoline. If necessary a metal or wooden scraper 
may be used. 

A good dressing for leather belts is made by mixing 
two parts by weight of beef tallow with one part of cod- 
liver oil. Melt the tallow and allow it to cool until the 
finger can be inserted without discomfort, then add the 
cod-liver oil and stir until cooled. Apply this mixture 
to the driving side of the belt.. 


RUBBER BELTS RESIST MOISTURE AND STRETCHING 


Rubber belts are used in places exposed to the weather 
or the action of steam, as they do not absorb moisture or 
stretch as easily as leather when subjected to like con- 
ditions. The quality of rubber belting depends on the 
mixture or compounding of the rubber employed. There 
are, in general, two kinds of rubber mixtures; one com- 
posed entirely of new rubber and the other containing 
some, if not all, reworked rubber or material reclaimed 
from discarded articles, such as rubber shoes. 

The weight of the cotton duck entering belt construc- 
tion is an important consideration. High-grade belts 
ccntain what is known as a 32-o0z. duck. If the proper 
weight of duck is used, a three- or four-ply rubber belt 
is equal in strength to a single leather belt, a five- or 
six-ply rubber belt is equal to a double leather belt, and 


SHTCBED CANVAS BELIING 
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FIG. 1. LACINGS AND BELT FASTENERS 


Belt may fastened either by lacings of leather or by various 
metal devices. The latter may be wire hooks, copper rivets and 
steel couplings, and one form interposes a hinge between the 
ends of the belt thus joined. 
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a seven- or eight-ply rubber belt is equal to a triple 
leather belt. 

Caution should be used in arranging pulleys and 
shafting in belt installations in order to obtain full 
power and full service. The diameter of pulleys should 
be large, for a belt stretches on the outer or convex side 
while on the inner or concave side it is compressed, and 
these actions are more marked where a pulley of small 
diameter is used. 

Rubber belts, before being adjusted to the pulleys, 
should be cut shorter than the distance around the 








FIGS. 2-9. 


Fig. 2 shows belt being fastened to board; Fig. 3, belt being 
planed to a feather edge with wood plane; Fig. 4, paper being 
placed between belt and board; Fig. 5, glue being heated on 
forge; Fig. 6, glue being applied to belt; Fig. 7, joint being 
clamped by a vise; Fig. 8, paper being torn free from belt; Fig. 9, 
edges of belt being cleaned with a knife, 


METHODS OF MAKING A CEMENT JOINT 


pulleys by 4 to + in. for every foot of length when 
measured with tape or string. With narrow belts the 
two ends should be butted together, two rows of holes 
made in each, and the belt laced through them. In addi- 
tion a wide belt should have a thin piece of rubber or 
leather sewed onto it to strengthen the joint. 

The seam of a belt should always be placed on the 
outside and not next to the pulleys. In case a belt of. 
this kind slips, which seldom happens, it is well to coat 
the side next to the pulleys lightly with boiled linseed 
oil. Grease and all animal oils are injurious to rubber; 
hence special care should be taken to protect the edges 
from such substances, as they cause decomposition. 
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A dressing for rubber belts may be made from equal 
parts of red lead, black lead, French yellow and litharge, 
mixed with boiled linseed oil, with enough Japan added 
to cause quick drying. 

Canvas stitched belting is made of several laps or 
plies of cotton duck sewed lengthwise and treated there- 
after with a compound made principally of linseed oil. 
This oil saturates the cotton duck, which is thus pro- 
tected from dampness. Such a belt is not easily injured 
by heat, cold, gas, steam or acid fumes. Canvas stitched 


belting often is used where the material coming in con- 


tact with it or thd surrounding atmosphere would ruin 
an ordinary leather, cotton or rubber belt. It is par- 


ticularly applicable to conveying service when the mate- — 


rial to be handled will not cut the cotton fiber. Rubber- 
belt dressing may be used on a canvas belt. 

One of the common methods followed in determining 
the length of a belt is to measure the distance around 
pulleys with a steel tape, and then when measuring the 
belt, shorten this distance somewhat to allow for tight- 
ness. Another simple rule which can be used with fair 
accuracy when the pulley diameters are nearly equal 
and where the above method is not readily applicable is 
as follows: Add the diameters of the two pulleys, divide 


the sum by 2 and multiply the quotient by 3 , then add — 
to the product twice the distance between the centers 


of the shafts. Expressing this rule as a formula in’ 
which D — diameter of large pulley, d — diameter of 
the small pulley, C — the distance from center to center 
of shafts and L — the desired belt length, we have: 


L= (2) P+ 
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Systematic inspection of belts will prevent much loss 
of time. As a rule all belts should be overhauled every 
six months. 


CEMENT SPLICE BETTER THAN LACE OR RIVET 


The best fastening for a belt is the cement splice. 
This is far superior to any form of lacing, belt hooks, 
riveting or any other method of joining together the 
belt ends. Such a joint is easily applied to leather and 
rubber belts, but to make a good cement splice in a 
canvas belt requires more time and demands more 
apparatus than usually is at hand. 

The different kinds of lacings and belt fasteners. 
shown in Fig. 1 give an idea of the many varieties now 
on the market. Good judgment should be exercised 
when using fasteners, for a large fastener employed on 
a small belt cuts it to such a degree as to make it 
useless. 

The following preparation may be used for cementing 
leather belts: Place equal parts of glue and isinglass: 
(gelatine) in a glue pot, add enough water to cover the 
two ingredients and let them soak for ten hours. Then 
bring the mixture to the boiling point and add pure 
tannin until the mixture appears like the white of an 
egg. Apply the cement while warm. For rubber belts 
use sixteen parts of India rubber, twa parts calkers’ 
pitch and one part linseed oil. These ingredients should 
be melted together and used while hot. This cement 
also can be applied to leather. 

The lengths of laps that may be used advantageously 
in cementing belts are as follows: 


Width of belt....1in. 
Length of lap....5 in. 


It must be understood that with cemented belts (if no 
adjustment is provided for increasing the distance 


8 in. 
9 in. 


7 in. 
8 in. 


6 in. 
8 in. 


5 in. 
1 ite 


4 in. 
7 in. 


3 in. 
6 in. 


2 in. 
6:in. 
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pose FIGS. 10-15. 


LACING A BELT WITH WIRE 
Fig. 10, using a square for cutting off ends of belt. Fig. 11, 


punching belt with hand punch; small holes suffice. Fig. 12, 
making grooves in which to sink wire from hole to edge of belt. 
Fig. 13, lacing belt with wire starting on pulley side. Fig. 14, 
using pliers to pull the lacings tight after each lace, Fig: 15; 
fastening the end of the wire; this end must never project. 


between centers) the problem of belt tension becomes 
difficult. It then becomes necessary to reglue the belt 
every time the tension is adjusted. This puts the driven 
machine out of production during the time the belt is 
being rejointed. 

In gluing a belt the first operation is to fasten it to a 
board. This can be done with two smail nails, as 
shown in Fig. 2. The next step is making the lap. This 
is accomplished by using the wood plane. The lap should 
be brought to a feather edge, as shown in Fig. 3. The 
two ends should next be fitted together, the amount of 
leather removed being checked up. The lapped joint, 
after cementing, should be no thicker than the re- 
mainder of the belt. 


MEANS TAKEN TO OBTAIN WELL-CEMENTED JOINT 


When clamping the joint to place a piece of paper 
should be placed between the board and belt as shown 
in Fig. 4, the two laps matched, together, and placed in 
positive position with small nails. The belt should be 
lined up with the edge of the board. This is done in 
order that it may be kept straight. 

The glue pot or double boiling pan should be heated on 
the forge fire or elsewhere, as shown in Fig. 5. It is 
best never to bring the glue to @ high heat, and to this 
end water should always be kept around the glue pot 
proper. Rapid heating should be avoided, as there is 
danger of scorching. 

The glue is next applied to the belt laps, as shown in 
Fig. 6, by means of a paddle or brush. This operation 
Should be performed rapidly, so that the laps may be 
brought together before the glue sets. After the glue 
is applied the laps may be brought together, a piece of 


paper being put on top of the belt before the upper 


clamping board is applied. When the top board is put 
in place, the belt ends should be forced together by 
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using the vise, as shown in Fig. 7, or by means of ,wood- 
workers’ clamps. 

The belt should be left in the clamps over night if 
possible; if that cannot be arranged, the clamps should 
be kept in place for from four to eight hours. After 
removing the clamps and the upper board the paper may 
be torn off as in Fig. 8. The nails may then be with- 
drawn and the belt removed from the bottom board. It 
may then be cleaned up, and all paper and particles of 
glue removed. The edges should be cleaned with care, 
as shown in Fig. 9, after which the belt is ready to be 
placed on the pulleys. 

In lacing a belt with wire the first operation is to 
Square the ends, as shown in Fig. 10. This should not 
be done by eye; the steel square should be used as 
shown in this view. Working on a block of wood makes 
it easy to hold the belt and the square with one hand, 
leaving the other free to wield the knife. 

Holes for the lacing should not be punched farther 
from the end of the belt than the belt thickness. They 
should be punched directly opposite each other and in 
the proportion of nine holes to every 4 in. of belt width. 
The hand punch, as shown in Fig. 11, should be used 
and only small holes punched, because the wire lace does 
not require large ones. 


MAKE A GROOVE ON BELT AND EMBED THE LACES 


On the side of the belt next to the pulley it is good 
practice to cut a small shallow groove from the hole to 
the end of the belt. This may be done by using a groov- 
ing tool as shown in Fig. 12. Sinking the lacing in 
this manner permits the joint to run more smoothly over 
the pulley and gives a much neater job. 

After the holes have been punched in each end of the 
belt, the ends are brought together. A piece of lacing 
wire (soft copper wire or regular metallic belt lacing) 
seven times the width of the belt for single and nine 
times the width for double belts is cut off. Lacing is 
started on the pulley side and in the center holes, as 
shown in Fig. 18, and is conducted in both directions. 

In finishing a laced joint the ends of the wire should 
be securely fastened. The first step is to lace back 
along the belt as shown in this view. The wire should 





FIG. 16. 


METHOD OF RAWHIDE LACING ADAPTED TO 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF WORK 

Left Pairs: (1) Single-hole, single-hinge lace for small high- 
Speed pulleys transmitting light power. (2) Single-hole double- 
hinge lace for medium and heavy single belts; high speed and 
heavy power, (3) Single-hole double straight lace for light or 
medium-weight double belts; pulleys over 16-in. diameter, light 
power. Right Pairs: (1) Double-hole, double-straight lace for 
light, medium or heavy-grade double belts, for pulleys over 10 in. 
diameter; heavy power. (2) Double-hole double-hinge lace for 
medium, heavy-weight double belts running on pulleys 10 in. and 
under, with high speed, heavy power. 





holes with aid of a hammer. 
tight. 


gasoline bath. 


always be pulled up tight with the pliers after each lace, 
as shown in Fig. 14. 

The end of the wire may be fastened as shown in 
Fig. 15. The wire ends should never be allowed to pro- 
ject from the belt, as by this means it may be injured. 
The wire may be so formed that its end can be driven 
into the belt. This is shown clearly in the figure to 
which reference has just been made. 

When making a rawhide-laced joint in a canvas or 
rubber belt the ends should be cut perfectly square and 
two rows of staggered holes punched exactly opposite 
each other in the two ends. Lacing should begin in the 
center of the belt and the rawhide thongs should not be 
crossed on the side of the belt that runs next the pulley. 

The single-hole, single-hinge lace of Fig. 16 No. 1 is 
intended for light single belts running at high speed 
over small pulleys 6 in. in diameter or under and trans- 
mitting light power. The single-hole, double-hinge lace 
shown in No. 2 of the same figure is for medium and 
heavy single belts running at high speed and transmit- 
ting heavy power. No. 3, or the single-hole, double 
straight lace, is for light and medium-weight double 
belts running over large pulleys 16 in. in diameter or 
more, transmitting light power. The No. 4, or double- 
hole, double straight lacing, is for light, medium and 
heavy-grade double belts running over large pulleys 10 
in. in diameter or more, transmitting heavy power. The 
No. 5, or double-hole, double-hinge lace, is intended for 
medium- and heavy-grade single and light-weight double 
belts running on small pulleys, 10 in. in diameter and 
under, at high speed, transmitting heavy power. 

In squaring the end of a canvas belt, a straight 
board should be employed along one edge and the steel 
square used upon it, as shown in Fig. 17. This affords 
a much betteyn surface to work to and assures that the 
belt can be cut square. 

In punching the lace holes the type of lacing to be 
used is first decided upon—that is, whether single or 
double—after which the belt is placed on the end of a 
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FIGS. 17-25B 


Splicing a Canvas Belt and Repairing an Old 
Belt of Leather 


Fig. 17, squaring the end of a canvas belt. 
Fig. 19, lacing the belt keeping lace 
Fig. 20, hammering the joint out flat. 
or thick gum off a canvas belt. 
Fig. 23, boxing belt in sawdust. 
the belt dressing. Figs. 25, A and B, punching holes and driving 
rivets in the loose lap of an old leather belt. 





Fig. 18, punching 


Fig. 21, scraping oil 
Fig. 22, scrubbing belt in a 
Fig. 24, applying 





block and the heles punched as shown in Fig. 18. In 
making a laced joint on a large belt it is advantageous to 
have someone hold the belt. With this help a more even 
job can be performed. Each time it is. passed through a 
hole the lace should be pulled tight as shown in Fig. 19. 
When the joint is finished, hammering it as shown in 
Fig. 20 will smooth out the lacing and make it run more 
evenly over the puiley. 

When a belt becomes saturated ,with oil or a thick 
gum appears, the dirt, oil and gum should be removed, 
by scraping, as shown in Fig. 21. After the belt has 
been cleaned in this manner it should be placed in a 
gasoline bath and scrubbed well with a good stiff brush, 
as illustrated in Fig. 22. That it be cleansed as 
thoroughly as possible in this operation is highly im- 
portant for its successful permanent cleaning. 

The belt may now be placed in a box that is filled with 
sawdust, as shown in Fig. 23, and allowed to remain for 
three or four days. When it becomes dry it can be 
removed and wiped off with cloth or a brush. 

A good belt dressing may now be applied as shown in 
Fig. 24. This should be well rubbed in. The belt is 
now ready to be returned to service. 

Figs. 25 A and B give an idea of the necessary opera- 
tions performed when punching holes for and driving 
rivets in a loose lap. This sometimes becomes neces- 
sary with old leather belts. 


THE PITTSBURGH (PA.) EXPERIMENT STATION of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines is continuing laboratory experiments on 
coal ash fusibility, oxidizing and reducing atmospheres by _ 
the micropyrometer method, and comparing the results with — 
those of the gas furnace. By using a reducing atmosphere 
in the micropyrometer furnace fairly good checks were ob- 
tained on ash, the average in the micropyrometer method 
being about 150 deg. F. lower. While the micropyrometer 
method cannot be used as an alternate method if close — 
checks are required, it can no doubt be used as a rapid 
method for determining the fusibility of coal ash. The re- 
sults of this investigation are now being tabulated. 
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How to Keep Mine Locomotives in Operating Condition 


Waste Should Be Turned Daily—Beware of Glazing of Waste— 
Watch Split Gears to See They Are Not Loose—Care of Wheels and 
Locomotive Frames—Best to Remove All Brake Shoes at One Time 


ice is a primary requisite in an electric locomotive 
for mine use. This applies especially to such 
structural parts as frames and bumpers. It is also 
applicable, however, to much of the other equipment, 
such as the brake rig, which is subject to rough han- 
dling and severe stresses. This, accordingly, must be 
simple in design, with the various members, pins and 
bolts of ample size. 

Though a mine locomotive is necessarily subjected to 
a certain amount of rough usage, reasonable care and 
attention will greatly prolong the life of various parts 
subject to wear. Nothing is more important, for 
example, than that proper attention be given to lubrica- 
tion. A high grade of wool waste should be used in the 
journal boxes and care should be taken to see that it 
is in contact with the journal. Each morning before 
starting out, the waste should be turned over with a 
hook, all lids and covers kept closed and the journal box 
free from dirt and dust. 

To illustrate the result of neglect in these details a 
case may be cited where a locomotive broke an axle 
which on examination was found to have a diameter 
nearest the wheel, where failure occurred, of only 
about 14 in. An excess of sand had accumulated in the 
journal box, and the waste was extremely gritty and 
dirty, resulting in severe cutting. Such neglect is 
indeed poor economy. 


. MPLE strength to withstand the most severe serv- 


CLEAN OFF OUTSIDE BEFORE EXPOSING MACHINERY 


Before inspecting a locomotive it should be 
thoroughly cleaned, and all mud, coal dust, etc., that 
may have been accumulated on any of the parts re- 
moved. This applies particularly to motor covers, oil 
cups, journal-box lids and the like. 

Brake equipment should be inspected daily All brake 
shoes should be in good shape for the day’s run, and 
slack at the dead lever should be taken up so that when 
the brakes are “on,” the brake-shaft thread will project 
at least, one inch beyond the nut in the brake beam. 
The threads of the shaft and the nut should be examined 
to see whether they are worn and in danger of stripping. 
All levers and pins should be kept free from mine dirt, 
as this will frequently clog the mechanism sufficiently 
to cause uneven wear of the brake shoes. 

Drive-wheel boxes should be inspected daily. Only 
good wool waste, thoroughly saturated with oil, should 
be used for packing, and this should be replaced as 
soon as it becomes glazed or dirty and therefore incap- 
able of absorbing oil. Journal brasses should be replaced 
before they are worn thin enough to split, and journal 
springs should be examined, and if broken should be 
at once replaced. It is well to oil daily between the 
wheel hub and journal box, as well as between the 
pedestal wearing plate and its box. 

When it becomes necessary to remove a journal box, 
the method of procedure will depend upon whether 
the frames are inside or outside the wheels and also 
upon the design of the various parts. In outside-frame 


locomotives of the latest type it is only necessary, when 
removing 2 box, to’ jack up the frame enough to relieve 
the spring pressure, take down the guides that hold the 
box in place, and draw the box outward from the axle. 

When it is necessary to remove a journal brass from 
such a locomotive, the frame is first jacked up until a 
clearance of + in. is obtained between the spring and 
its seat on the frame. The box is then raised against 
the spring by placing a wedge between it and the 
pedestal cap. This releases the brass, which can then 
be withdrawn. 

On locomotives having inside frames it is necessary, 
in order to remove a box, to take down the pedestal caps 
and then jack up the locomotive until the lower edge 
of the frame clears the top of the journal box. The oil 
cellar is next removed by driving out the cotter pins 
that secure it to the box, whereupon the box may be 
turned upside down on the axle, thus permitting it to 
drop off. It is generally necessary to follow this pro- 
cedure when removing a brass, as) the motor frame or 
gear case is too close to the box to permit drawing the 
brass out when the spring pressure is released. Ordi- 
narily brasses or boxes will not require renewal except 
when the wheels are replaced, so that both jobs can 
be performed simultaneously. 

The pinions on both the motor and countershaft should 
be inspected weekly and replaced whenever the teeth 
become badly worn across the top. Care should be 
taken to draw the new pinions tight upon both these 
shafts. If they are straight-bored they should be 
pressed on; if taper-bored they should be boiled for 
about one-half hour in water to clean off the grit and 
oil, then applied to the axle and drawn up to place with 
the shaft nut. 

The upper halves of the gear cases should be re- 
moved at regular intervals. When split gears are used 
an inspection should be made of the point where the 
two halves of the gear join, to see that all bolts are 
drawn tight. A loose gear will ruin the axle or counter- 





METHOD OF WELDING CRACK IN A BAR FRAME 
A, V-shaped cut is made on the upper side of the bar to meet 


one in the lower side. The two meet in the center. The V-shaped 
pieces of wrought iron or steel can then be inserted and welded 
under the hammer or the cut can be filled with metal with the 
aid of either an electric welder or an oxyacetylene torch. 
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shaft and probably will cause damage to the related parts 
of the equipment if allowed to run. Such a gear may 
also be the cause of a stripped pinion or a broken 
motor suspension. 

If the pinions are not wearing evenly across the face, 
one or the other of the following conditions is the 
cause: (1) Loose axle caps (bolts need tightening), (2) 
uneven or excessive wear on the countershaft bearings, 
(3) motor is out of alignment, or (4) axle bearings 
need replacement, because of excessive wear. The 
countershaft and axle bearings should be renewed when 
they have worn down the equivalent of zs in. on a side. 

A liberal quantity of lubricant, either a good gear 
grease or a heavy oil, should be kept in the gear case. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that an excess of 
lubricant means waste. It is good practice always to 
run with gear cases in place, because if they are removed, 
something may get into the mesh and damage the gears. 
It is inevitable that sand and grit will get between the 
gears and pinions, causing increased wear and shorter 
life if the gear cases are not in place and the proper 
lubricant cannot be applied. If, however, the cases are 
loose or broken, it is better to remove them entirely 
until time can be found for their replacement. This 
should be done as soon as possible. 

The wheels used on electric mining locomotives are of 
three kinds—cast iron with chilled tread, rolled steel, 
or steel tired with a cast-iron center. A _ cast-iron 
wheel should be replaced when the chilled tread is worn 
through. When this has occurred the locomotive usually 
begins to damage the track at switches, frogs and 
curves. Steel-tired and rolled-steel wheels can be 
turned down in a lathe when the tread becomes worn 
or grooved. This should be done before the wheels 
begin to damage the track. 

When a steel tire becomes worn to the limit of safety, 
it must be removed and replaced by a new one. This 
is preferably done by heating the tire with a gas or 
oil burner placed around the tread, until it expands 
sufficiently to drop off the center. If no facilities are 
available for doing this, the following method some- 
times can be used: Remove the axle, with the wheels 
mounted upon it, from the locomotive, and place it on 
end on the ground. Pack clay, mixed with a sufficient 
quantity of water to keep it damp, between the spokes 
of the wheel, and build a wood fire around the tire. 
When the tire has become sufficiently heated, it will] 
drop off. 


MAY BE REMOVED BY DRILLING AND CHIPPING 


Another method, which sometimes can be used, is to 
drill the tire across the tread and flange for its full 
depth, and chip out the drillholes. The tire will then 
spring open and drop from the center.* 

When applying new tires the face of the wheel hub 
which bears against the driving box should be carefully 
examined. If it is badly worn, either a new center 
should be substituted or the old one turned up in a 
lathe, and a steel-plate shim thick enough to give a 
lateral motion not exceeding vs in. between the hub and 
the. box applied. If the box is badly worn, it also 
should be replaced at this time. 

The frames of electric mine locomotives, if of plate 
or cast steel, often can be repaired, even though they 
have been seriously bent or damaged in a wreck. If 
bent out of shape, they can be heated to a cherry red 





*A tire sometimes may be sawed in two or stretched with a cold 
chisel the edge of which is placed across the tread.—EDIToR. 
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in a wood fire, and then straightened on a flat surface 
or forced back to true with clamps or jacks. If a 
section breaks out it can be welded into place either 
in the blacksmith shop or by using the electric or 
oxyacetylene welding process. 

In welding a crack in a bar frame, a V-shaped section 
should be cut out the full width of the bar on the upper 
side as well as a similar section on the under side, so 
shaped that the two meet at the center as shown in 
the accompanying sketch. Two V-shaped pieces of 
wrought iron or steel can then be inserted and smith- 
welded into place. If an electric welder or an oxy- 
acetylene torch are available the frame should be cut 
out in the same manner, but the V-shaped cut should 
then be filled with welding metal. 

After making’ repairs to frames, special care should 
be taken when applying such parts as bumpers and foot 
plates. These members must be accurately fitted to the 
frames and held in place by turned bolts having a 
driving fit in reamed holes.. The frames should be 
trammed both crosswise and diagonally for squareness 
in order to insure even wear on journal brasses and 
proper lateral clearance as well as to avoid uneven 
stresses. 

The Master Car Builders’ type of brake shoe is the 
preferable form for use on mine locomotives. This 
shoe is secured to its head by means of a tapered spring 
key. The head is preferably attached to the brake 
lever by a pin and cotter. 

In removing a brake shoe it is first necessary to 
disconnect the spreader bar between the lower extrem- 
ities of the brake levers at one end, thus allowing the 
levers to hang free from the wheels. Next- the pin 
fastening the brake shoe head to the lever can be with- 
drawn, allowing the shoe and head to be taken down 
together. The shoe then can be removed by driving out 
the spring key, and a new shoe fitted to the head, care 
being taken that contact is made between the lugs 
provided for this purpose. If the brake lever can be 
swung far enough from the wheel, the shoe can be 
removed by simply driving out the spring key, without 
detaching the head from the lever. 


REPLACE ALL FOUR BRAKE SHOES AT ONE TIME 


Usually it is preferable to replace all four brake shoes 

at one time. If however, only one or two require re- 
newal, the new shoes should be applied to one pair of 
wheels, leaving the old ones on the other pair. This 
distributes the slack equally on each side and gives a 
more even braking effect. If the shoes are uniform in 
quality they as a rule will require replacement in pairs. 
Attention should be given to taking up the slack in the 
brake rigging as the shoes become thinner, for this 
keeps the wear even at the top and bottom. 
- It is important that the sanding equipment of elec- 
tric mining locomotives be given special attention. 
These machines frequently have to work on wet and 
slippery rails and, while sand should be used only when 
necessary, it is essential that a supply be available at 
all times. Only a good grade of sharp, dry sand, pref- 
erably screened, should be employed. Sand-box valves 
should be kept in such condition that they will close 
tight; if they fail to do so bent arms or rods in the 
sand-box rigging probably are the cause. If in service 
the delivery spouts are knocked out of alignment, they 
should be replaced or readjusted so as to deliver sand 
to the rails immediately in front.of the wheels. | 

When gathering locomotives equipped with either 
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conductor-cable or traction-rope reels are used, the reel 
and all parts pertaining thereto should be inspected 
daily. } 

Conductor-cable reels can be divided into two classes: 
Those mechanically driven from the locomotive running 
gear and those that are motor driven. The guide tongue 
of the former should be inspected to see that it is set 
so that the position of the guide insulator corresponds 
with that of the cable on the drum. When repairs to 
the cable are necessary, care should be taken to make a 
good compact splice which with careful taping will not 
increase the size of the cable at the splice, thus prevent- 
ing any tendency toward dragging on the guide in- 
sulator. All worn places in the cable insulation should 
be promptly taped. 

The set screws that hold the cable in the collector 
and the collector fingers must be kept tight. These 
latter should be regularly inspected and the contact 
surface kept smooth and clean. 

Careful attention should be given to the lubrication 
of the friction clutch, if such a clutch be used; also to 
the bearing of the guide shaft, to the guide tongue and 
guide bars. A light grease should occasionally be 
applied to the threads of the guide shaft. 

The above directions apply with equal force to motor- 
driven conductor-cable reels also, except that, as the 
spooling device is gear-driven instead of chain-driven, 
no clutch is required. A moderate amount of grease 
should be placed on the gears operating both the reel 
and the spooling device. To prevent injury to the 
cable the block through which the cable passes should 
be changed before it becomes grooved. Attention to this 
detail will lengthen the life of the insulation on the 
cable and prevent injury to the reel drum. caused by 
grounds and short-circuits. 

All bearings should be inspected daily and oiled when 
necessary. The quantity of oil required will depend 
upon the service performed and must be determined 
by experience. When oiling the armature bearings, 
care should be taken that no oil be permitted to enter 
the interior of the motor, as this will cause dust and 
dirt to collect, which may cause a ground or short- 
circuit. All bolts should be examined carefully at 
regular intervals, to see that they are tight. 

Equal attention should be bestowed upon traction- 
rope reels. The drumshaft bearings should be oiled 
daily, and grease should be applied to the bevel gear 
and pinion. It is wise to clean the wire rope once a 
week, ‘especially when the reel is operated in wet or 
muddy places. After cleaning, the cable should be 
drawn through a piece of canvas well saturated with 
oil. This will preserve it from rust and also make it 
easier to handle. Every precaution should be taken 
to keep the cable out of the sulphur water frequently 


found in mines, for this has a particularly destructive © 


effect upon iron and steel. 

It is well to keep the following parts in stock for 
maintenance purposes, the quantity of each depending 
upon the number of locomotives in use: Brake shoes, 
brake shaft with brake-beam’ jaw or nut, journal bear- 
ings, wheels and axles assembled, ready for application, 
driving boxes complete with gibs. 

Oil and grease always are cheaper than castings, 
forgings and brasses, yet no locomotive is indestructible 
nor can it be made to last indefinitely. However, reason- 


able care, forethought and intelligence: bestowed upon - 
these machines will pay big: dividends’ as a result of 


better, longer, more reliable and more efficient service, 
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Anthracite Carefully Inspected for Slate, 
Bone or Faulty Sizing Before Shipping 


By DEvER C. ASHMEAD* 
Kingston, Pa. 
ACH railroad car before it is filled with coal at 
an anthracite colliery is inspected and, if necessary, 
carefully cleaned out. This is done to make sure that 


it shall contain no foreign material, such as brickbats, 


rock, scrap iron and the like. All openings not closable 


by other means are made tight either by boarding up 


or, if they are small, by filling or calking with straw, 
hay or excelsior. This insures against leakage of coal 
while en route to the purchaser. 

The description that follows relates specifically to the 
practice followed by the Hudson Coal Co. While the 
procedure of other anthracite producers doubtless varies 
in detail from that about to be described it is in the main 
quite similar. 

When fully prepared for loading the car is dropped 
or run down from the empty storage tracks to the 
“empty” scales above the breaker or washery. The 





WEIGHMASTER PUNCHING TICKET ON SELF- 
REGISTERING SCALE BEAM 
Every car is weighed before being loaded and is weighed again 


after loading. Cars may be as 
stenciled on the side. 
errors. 


as much as 2,000 Ib. off the weight 
The weighing of the empty car checks such 


empty and loaded scales, or those installed above and 
below the loading point, are of identical construction. 
They are long enough to accommodate a 50-ft. car and 
have a capacity of 300,000 lb. The platform or operative 
track portion of these scales consists of the rails them- 
selves. These are mounted upon inverted channel irons 
that serve to protect the mechanism below from rain, 
snow, spilled coal or other material. Elimination of 
the ordinary platform renders it impossible for accu- 
mulations of such material to throw the scales out of 
balance. 

Tare weights of all cars to be loaded are taken on 
the empty scale. It is seldom that these weights agree 
with those stenciled on the cars. Sometimes these 
stenciled markings are above and sometimes below the 
actual weights. In a few cases these variations amount 
to as much as 2,000 Ib. 

After the empty car has been weighed it is run under | 
the coal chute and filled. As soon as this is accom- 
plished it is allowed to gravitate to the inspection house, 
where the quality of its contents is tested. From each 
car a 50-lb. sample is taken, the points from which it is 
collected being shown in one of the :accompanying 
illustrations by means of stakes set in the top of the 





*Anthracite Editor, Coal Age. 
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coal. In collecting the sample the surface of the load is 
shoveled away, after which a small amount of the con- 
tents of the car is taken for testing, this being deposited 
in a large steel bucket or pail, as shown. 

The bucket is then placed on a balance and its con- 
tents adjusted either up or down until it amounts to 
exactly 50 lb. This is done for convenience and uni- 
formity only. A jet of live steam is next passed through 
the contents of the bucket. When the coal is spread out 
after this treatment it dries quickly and slate or other 
impurity becomes readily distinguishable. 

After steaming, the contents of the bucket is dumped 
onto a small table, where it is picked over piece by 
piece. The above statement applies to the pea size 
and larger. Those sizes smaller than pea are tested by 
flotation, the impurities being thus separated according 
to their specific gravities. In picking, the rock is placed 
in one container, the bone in another and the good coal 
returned to the sample bucket. These constituents are 
then weighed and the percentage of impurity calculated. 





CAR OF BUCKWHEAT ON WEIGH SCALE 
The platform is constructed so that it cannot be loaded down 
with coal bumped from the cars. When the platform is thus 
loaded, the coal resting on it is weighed again and again till the 
weighman bethinks himself to sweep it off or adjust the bal- 
ance. By eliminating the platform, this error and that from the 
wetting and drying of the plank are avoided. 


In addition to the above test chestnut coal is screened 
in order to determine the amount of oversize and under- 
size that this grade contains. 


= 
<r 


# Weighing and 
Picking Samples 


Egg, pea and chest- 
nut being sampled 
prior to shipment 
to market. Note 
screens in 
This is 
“peau 
geste.” Almost 10 
per cent of the cars 
are sent back to 
the breaker for re- 
treatment. The 
condemned - coal 
conveyor is a very 
active member of 
every anthracite 
preparator. 


sample 
the rear. 


not a mere 
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NINE STAKES SHOW WHERE SAMPLES ARE TO BE TAKEN 


This gives a good cross-section of the load as the car is gradu- 
ally filled from one end to the other. For this reason the top is 
a good index of what may be found beneath it. 


exceeds 6 per cent, the particular carload from which 
the sample was taken is condemned and sent back 
through the preparator for re-treatment. The critical 
quantities of impurity for the other domestic sizes are: 
Pea, 10 per cent slate; stove, 4 per cent slate and 4 per 
cent bone, and egg, 2 per cent slate and 4 per cent bone. 
Fifteen pieces of slate and bone coal on the top of a 
car of grate coal will result in its condemnation. 


ONE CAR IN TEN IS RETURNED TO BREAKER 


Of all the cars loaded by the Hudson company during 
the month of March last 9.45 per cent were condemned 
on inspection and had to be re-treated. After passing 
the inspectors the car goes to the loaded scale, where 
its gross weight is taken. The scale mechanism is such 
that reading the weight on the beam and recording it 
manually is unnecessary, the correct weights being 
stamped directly on a piece of paper. This minimizes 
the liability to error. 

This gross weighing is the last operation through 
which the coal passes before being turned over to the 
railroad company for transportation to the customer. 
Administration of the treatment above described as- 
sures the purchaser that the fuel he buys will be stand- 
ard in quality, that the weight is correct and that no 
coal will be lost in transit through holes or leaks in the 
car body. Of course losses may occur, but they will be 
the result of pilfering, accident or other causes beyond 
the producer’s control. 


A STUDY OF COAL-MINE atmospheres in Illinois and Indiana 
is being conducted by engineers of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines station at Vincennes, Ind. 
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Providing Maneuvering Facilities and Longwall Face 


Needed for Mechanical Coal Loading 


Mine Layouts Adapted to Hand-Loading Methods Are Not Suited to 
Machine Loading—Plan Embodies Straightway Cuts Along Which Loading 
Machines Travel, Delivering Coal to Cars in Full Trips Wherever Possible 


By CHARLES GOTTSCHALK 
Boonville, Ind. 


published many suggestions and partial layouts 
for the expeditious loading of coal by machinery. 
The plan and suggestions offered herewith are not 
recommended as being suitable to every condition, but 
it is thought that they may apply to many of those 
mines where pillar drawing has already been in progress 
and where, with machine mining and hand loading, the 
pillar coal thus far mined has been completely recovered; 
also in those properties that may have been using the 
systems mentioned, but because of existing labor condi- 
tions, or for other reasons, real and imaginary, have 
failed to keep pace with operations more favorably 
situated. vg 
By the plan shown in the accompanying illustration 
complete extraction by slicing would begin near the 
point A, Fig. 1, as soon as enough development work 


[ms recent months mining periodicals have 


had been done to establish the system of ventilation and - 


haulage indicated in this drawing and in Fig. 2. Two 
rib sections only are shown in the illustration. Bat- 
teries of three loaders each might prove more desirable, 
however. In either case rib sections may be chosen, 
the dimensions of which would be such that one machine 
could successfully load out one such section per shift, 
or at the rate of 350 tons per machine per day, making 
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a total output of approximately 1,000 tons per battery. 

The details of the suggested operation are shown in 
Fig. 1. Starting at point A, after the coal has been 
undercut and shot down, the mechanical loader would 
proceed to load out. At this point the short haul en- 
tailed makes it certain that no difficulty would be experi- 
enced in keeping the interval for changing cars down 
to a minimum. The loader operating upon the track 
laid previous to the shooting could readily tram each 
loaded car to a point on the parting just clear of the 
first diagonal crosscut and in the meantime an empty 
car could be placed ready to follow the machine back 
to the loading point. 

After passing point B the loader could much more 
readily pick up the empties after delivering the loads 
to the loaded storage tracks, and after passing point C 
the track layers could begin transferring track from 
position 1 to position 3, simultaneously setting props 
and cap pieces between track positions 2 and 3. 

In the transportation scheme as above suggested the 
intention is to keep the working track or tracks as near 
the solid rib as possible in order to insure the safest 
working conditions, but where experience with the roof 
would justify allowing a greater distance consistent 
with safety, track position 1 could be used alternately 
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SUGGESTED METHOD OF EXTRACTING COAL WITH HELP OF LOADING MACHINE 
Each rib section is made just so long that the coal from it can be loaded in one day. 


It might be well to have 


three instead of two sections in any one panel. By arranging the sections in line with each other, 


ventilation, drainage and inspection are made more easy. 


Inspection is particularly im- 


portant with a division of labor such as is involved in the use of machines. 
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with track position 2 while track laying in position 3 
progressed in preparation for the next advance against 
the rib. This arrangement would allow of spotting 
empties alongside the loader in partial or complete 
trips, making continuous loading entirely possible. 

Fig. 2 illustrates in general the plan of ventilation 
and haulage. A rib section arranged for two or more 
machines is driven toward the boundary of the prop- 
erty. Adjacent to the block of coal being mined a block 
of similar breadth is reserved to facilitate haulage and 
ventilation. When the boundary is reached and the 
blocks on either side of the haulage section have been 
removed, mining on the retreat is begun in the pillars 
of the remaining section. This means that a maximum 
output for a given plan once attained would be available 
until the coal area is finally exhausted as far back as 
the shaft pillars. 

Under favorable conditions the length of a rib section 
might be greater than could be handled by a single 
loader in a single shift, thus requiring fewer track 
changes per ton of coal mined, but the faster the work 
advances away from the gob area the more satisfactory 
will be the results. 

Track work should be so standardized that a minimum 
amount of work and time will be required in shifting 
positions. Steel ties and even switch sets with properly 
designed fastenings and 20-ft. rail sections of sufficient 
weight to materially reduce the number of ties needed 
would greatly facilitate the work. 


METHODS SHOULD BE EVOLVED METHODICALLY 


The method of timbering followed is a highly impor- 
tant part of such a plan as this, for it determines to a 
large extent the average depth of cut and the width of 
the mine car that may be employed. Whether the coal 
should be undercut, centercut, snubbed or otherwise 
treated also is a matter affecting the manner in which 
the coal is prepared for loading and to a large extent 
governs the loading capacity of the machines. 

This entire subject is one in which most coal oper- 
ators are interested. Comparatively few of them, how- 
ever, are tackling the problem in a serious manner. 
Most of them are agreed that the mining systems fol- 
lowed in various fields must undergo certain changes, 
and that mining engineers and manufacturers of 
mechanical loading devices must co-operate and each 
become more familiar with the actual requirements of 
the other under the test of actual operating conditions. 

Any company now mining coal by any of the prevalent 
room-and-pillar systems and hoping to keep abreast of 
the times can well afford to reserve a section of the mine 
for experimental purposes. The officials may thus ob- 
tain the data necessary for making a complete under- 
ground layout for a certain district or area to be mined 
in a manner suitable to a certain type of loading 
machine. Needless to say, an enthusiastic organization 
will be the first requisite to success in this direction. 

Prior to the removal of any coal, data should be pro- 
cured so that subsidence of the surface, above and bor- 
dering upon this area, can be measured and recorded 
throughout successive intervals of time both during and 
after the process of mining. The quantities of water 
occurring within the mine both before and after surface 
cracks appear should be measured and these quantities 
considered in relation to surface drainage. A study of 
roof movement below ground in conjunction with: that 
of the surface will finally determine just what can be 
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done in the way of roof control over the area in question. 
It has been said that the difference between good roof 
and bad roof may often be measured by the difference 
between good and bad management. There can be little 
doubt that success or failure often will be dependent 
upon the knowledge the individual mine organizations 
have of the fundamentals of roof control. 

Considerations mentioned so far are all subjects 
which, taken up separately, could be amplified many 
times. Some details that may occur to others as having 
an all-important bearing upon the subject, no doubt, 
have been omitted, but as a concluding remark it should 
be stated that the psychological effect of changing from 
an established system of mining to one that is new and 
untried is among the important problems to be met. 
The transition must, therefore, be approached in a man- 
ner that will give the miner confidence in the new plan, 
which in itself must offer no greater hazards to life and 
limb than the system to be abandoned. 


Keying a Large Ventilating Fan to the Shaft 
Of Its Driving Engine 


By F. C. SINBACK 
Oak Grove, Ala. 

OME time ago, while in the employ of a large coal- 

mining concern, I was called on to make a repair to 
a large multi-blade ventilating fan. This machine was 
driven by an engine, being mounted directly on the 
crankshaft. A short time after it had been put in 
operation it was found to be ‘“‘working” on the shaft 
and “wallowing” its keyseat and feather key. 

As the fan was designed and sent out from the factory 
it was intended to be pushed onto the shaft over a 
feather key as shown in Fig. 1. No taper was given 
the keyseat, and as the fan was large and heavy and 
as it had to be assembled on the shaft in the field at 
the place of erection, it was given a fairly loose fit, so 
that it easily could be pushed and bumped into position. 
Had the fan been belt-driven or connected to an electric 
motor, where the pull would have been practically con- 
stant throughout a complete revolution, I think this 
method of fastening would have been successful. As 
the fan was rotated, however, by a single-cylinder en- 
gine with no flywheel other than the fan itself, it is 
plain that as it passed over the centers, which are dead 
points, the fan had to drag the engine. As soon as the 
engine passed either center it imparted a decided 
impulse to the fan. 

This action resulted in the engine pulling the fan at 
one moment and being pulled by the engine at the next. 
Hence if there was any slack whatever between the key 
and its seat, and that might be expected, as the hub of 
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FIG. 1. FAN HUB AS IT LEFT THE FACTORY 


A feather key without taper was laid in a seat in the shaft. 
The hub of the fan was slipped over the feather and held in place 
by two setscrews. OmWMgerd 9% 199'L Ss 
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the fan fitted the shaft loosely enough to be assembled 
at the point of erection, there would be a slight move- 
ment of the hub relative to the shaft. This would occur 
twice during each revolution. It would be small to 
start with, but would gradually wear the key and key- 
seats, and also the hub. This wear would become more 
rapid each day, and soon the hub, keyseats and key 
would be ruined. The shaft also might be reduced in 
diameter appreciably. This is what would have resulted 
to the fan in question had it not been shut down and 
repaired. 

Fig. 1 shows the only method provided for keying 
the fan when it was shipped from the factory. To give 
the fan a firmer grip on the shaft a hand-operated 
keyseating machine was used to mill out, deepen and 
true up the keyseat in the shaft. 
hub, being in fairly good shape, was left as it was. 
A second keyseat was milled in the shaft about 90 deg. 
from the first. This had no corresponding keyway in 
the hub, and the keys to fit it were machined on the 
upper side to conform to the curvature of the hub bore. 
As the keyseat in the hub had no taper it was 
necessary to use wedge fillers or liners under the taper 
keys, as shown in Figs. 2 and 3. 

The fan was brought to proper position, the keys 
fitted and driven home with a drift and sledge hammer. 


Draws Lesson in Prosperity Campaign from 
British Coal Strike Settlement 


N HIS address before the American Mining Congress in 

Chicago, Oct. 17-22, 1921, George Otis Smith discussed 
“Some Items in a Prosperity Campaign.” What he had to 
say on the British coal strike settlement is significant be- 
cause he spent some time in England last summer and 
speaks from first-hand knowledge. That part of his ad- 
dress dealing with this subject follows: 

“The last item that I wish to mention, but an item that 
in no respect least deserves your attention, concerns the 
product of industry. Any formula for national prosperity 
must include a plan for a more equitable distribution of the 
benefits than now prevails; prosperity must be spread over 
the whole country. The working up of our abundant raw 
materials by skilled American workmen operating high- 
powered machinery on a full-time schedule will surely mean 
production of what the world needs at low costs, but to 
whom do the proceeds belong? 

“The product of the coal mine or of the steel plant is 
plainly a joint product—a product in the creation of which 
both capital and labor have joined effort—so that it is 
equally plain that product sharing must follow. Note, 
please, that I avoid the term profit sharing, for these are 
days when too often there are no profits to share, and, 
moreover, for too many centuries has a sharp distinction 
been made between wages to labor and profits to capital. 
The value of the product includes everything and should 
rightfully be shared by both. 

“The British coal settlement put into effect last July 
impresses me as a long step toward the full recognition of 
labor and capital as partners. It is too soon to know 
whether this settlement will work out in practice so as to 
satisfy the mine worker by giving him the wage he wants 
and satisfy the mine operator by yielding cheaper produc- 
tion and larger output, yet I believe this settlement ex- 
presses true economic theory. 

“First of all, the British plan puts the emphasis upon 
what ought to be the obvious rule in all industry—that of 
gaging wages by results, a sliding scale that works up and 
down automatically with the net returns of the business. 
Second, this sliding scale applies to both partners, for the 
standard wages to capital, unfortunately called ‘standard 
profits’ in the agreement, are proportional to the standard 
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Another keyseat was made 90 deg. from the first and the 
old keyseat was deepened. As neither of these was tapered, fillers 
with a taper were inserted in the keyseats. Tapered keys were 
used and these were tightened and held in place by retaining 
studs as shown. 


After operating for one day the keys were again driven 
and this was repeated once a week for some time 
thereafter. On the first few drivings they moved up a 
little each time, but after this they failed to budge, 
showing that they were thoroughly seated metal to 
metal. 

I think where a machine of this character and size 
has to be assembled in the field it is a mistake to use a 
feather key. I believe in taper keys for this class of 
work, for the hub in this case can be easily slid into 
position and the keys driven home. This procedure 
forestalls all possibility of the fan working on the shaft. 


wages paid to labor—a significant recognition that operat- 
ing costs must include payment of wages to capital as well 
as to labor before there can be any surplus available for 
distribution. Incidentally, the agreement further provides 
that if the proceeds from the sale of coal are insufficient te 
pay more than the standard wages and other production 
costs, thus defaulting in the payment to capital, this defi- 
ciency is carried forward as a first charge against any 
future surplus. 

“Finally, under the terms of this British coal settlement, 
after invested capital is paid its determined wage of 17 
per cent of what is paid to labor, any surplus remaining 
is divided 83 per cent to labor and 17 per cent to capital, 
a division of net returns that seems equitable in its gen- 
eral principle and probably fairly correct in detail. This 
is an example of product sharing, and its inherent justice 
ought to appeal to both mine worker and mine owner and 
thus clear the atmosphere around the pit mouth. The mine 
worker should see that his wage depends not so much upon 
the market price of coal as upon his own effort in lowering 
its cost, that he will share in the company’s success in sell- 
ing coal at a profit, that he is in truth a partner in the 
business. 

“Last August, when I discussed this new plan with repre- 
sentatives of the British coal industry, it was too early to 
judge the plan by results, but there was hope for a larger 
per capita output—a hope based in part upon reports 
from the mines. Cheaper coal seems absolutely essential to 
Great Britain’s domestic industry and foreign trade, and 
this stimulation of the coal miner by offering him a tangible 
share in the product of his labor is both just and oppor- 
tune. And inasmuch as American industry in general also 
needs cheaper coal, it may be equally opportune for us to 
consider as a leading item in our prosperity program some 
plan for product sharing that, because it is just to both 
labor and capital, will speed up our coal-mining industry 
and benefit all the industries dependent upon it. 

“But no plan of product sharing will help unless we have 
the product to share, the proceeds to divide. After dis- 
cussing these four items in a prosperity program, I can 
sum it all up by saying with my friend Mr. Ingalls, ‘The 
only foundation for prosperity is production, and in the 
present juncture the needs demand the labor of everybody 
for at least eight hours per day and six days per week 
for ‘such wages as can be got.’ Under those terms there 
may again be good times to be shared by all.” 
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Putting Thought Into Mine Management 


HE human element was the last and the least of the 

studies of the engineer of the past. For all Alexander 
Pope’s saying, “the greatest study of mankind is man,” we 
went along quite well satisfied with little of the greatest 
of studies. For a while it was not even in the college 
curriculum. Instead of looking ahead we bulled our way 
through—somehow. We learned a little, it is true, from 
these frequent collisions and repercussions. But, now, at 
last, we are trying feebly to get somewhere, out of the air, 
a science of management. Perhaps the ways of men after 
all are as amenable to study as the ways of a pump or 
the vagaries of a turbine. 

To this end Robert Z. Virgin, assistant professor of 
mining in Carnegie Institute of Technology, at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has published a little book of fifteen lessons on “Mine 
Management” intended for the classroom. Many an execu- 
tive will read it over to question himself as to whether he 
has just the right slant on his personnel problems. In its 
109 pages many a subordinate will glimpse the problems 
ot the “higher up,” and rest better content when he knows 
others have troubles as well as himself. 

“Mine Management” is a little book, 5 x 73 in., that 
can be read in a night and serve for reflection the better 
part of a year. After all, managers, like engineers, are 
truly born and not made, but the best of us are bettered 
by studying the fundamentals of the profession, adding 
thus expert knowledge to temperament and good judgment. 
Every chapter is followed by questions which seem to 
trench deeply into theories of management. Most of us 
could‘ write a book on the subject ourselves. Perhaps we 
would be better for the experience if we did. But in any 
event, this little book, published by D. Van Nostrand Co., 
of 8 Warren St., New York City, will give us a chance, 
whether we be home-office executives at one end of the 
scale or firebosses at the other, to talk it all over with a 
man who has faced many of the problems by which we 
at times have been sorely nettled. 


Coal as Modern Science Knows It 


A/a oe to our bookshelves is a small 462-page 
volume on “Coal, Its Properties, Analysis, Classifi- 
cation, Geology, Extraction, Uses and Distribution.” The 
author, Elwood S. Moore, professor of geology and mineral- 
ogy and dean of the School of Mines of the Pennsylvania 
State College, has succinctly covered in that title the 
character of the book. As there are only 63 pages in aggre- 
gate dealing with extraction, coal preparation and coking, 
the book only incidentally discusses the mining and han- 
dling of coal. The nature of coal in itself and in relation 
to its geological surroundings is well and adequately 
described by the author, whose more distant travels have 
taken him to Alaska, Alberta, England, France, Australia 
and New Zealand, if not to many other coal-producing areas, 
if indeed Alaska after so many futile years of conservation 
may really be said to be producing today. 

As may be supposed from the character of his travels, 
Dr. Moore’s volume is more international in its scope than 
many others which come to the reviewer’s desk. He has 
drawn extensively from the springs of knowledge that rise 
in France and England, as well, of course, as from those 
that are more familiar to most of us. The geology of 
the coal measures in the United States is quite acceptably 
treated, enough cross-sections of strata being given to 
enable the reader to get a general knowledge of the order 
of their occurrence and of the intervals that separate them. 

Much diligence has been shown in the preparation of this 
book. The author must have painstakingly prepared him- 
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self for the task by a careful indexing of coal literature 
extending over many years. It is, therefore, well balanced, 
the more important matters being given their appropriate 
place. Many books are filled with interesting information, 
but too often the omissions are as deplorable as the in- 
clusions are pleasing. 

The book measures 53 x 94 in. and is published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., of New York City. The book has 20 
plates and 142 other illustrations. It will be a worthwhile 
addition to any coal man’s library. 


Australia and Orient Seek Cost Sheets 
_ Of National Coal Association 


ROM a coal company in Sydney, Australia, came a 

request last week to the National Coal Association for 
copies of the report of the association’s cost accounting 
committee and the coal cost sheets prepared by the asso- 
ciation. 

In forwarding the papers, W. B. Reed, secretary of 
the National, stated that the cost sheet had been given 
wide circulation throughout the United States. A great 
many companies, he said, have adopted it in its entirety; 
others have condensed the report, adopting the main 
features. In probably more than half of the local asso- 
ciations which compose the membership of the National 
Coal Association, he added, this form of cost sheet is used 
as the official form on which to collect coal costs. 

“In the interest of education we are always glad to send 
these pamphlets to anybody,’ Mr. Reed said. “Just re- 
cently I had a request through the American Institute of 
Accountants for a copy to be sent to a gentleman in 
Tientsin, China. We also have sent them to Alaska, British 
Columbia, Mexico and Central America.” 





Under-Water Storage Entails Unnecessary 
Expense If Coal Is Carefully Handled 


T each of the terminals of the Panama Canal there are 
facilities for storing coal under water. Some question 
arose recently as to the relative merits of wet and dry 
storage of coal. The Governor of the Canal Zone referred 
the matter to Prof. H. H. Stoek, of the University of Illinois. 
Prof, Stoek replied as follows: “I would report that sev- 
eral companies in Illinois have used under-water storage ap- 
parently with success. One of the first companies to use 
this form was the Western Electric Co. in Chicago, which 
has a number of concrete pits, also the Illinois Traction 
Co. has used this method at several of its larger power 
plants. Several of the zinc companies in the state have 
used old sloughs for temporary storage and in a similar 
manner a number of mines have used these sloughs for 
excess production. The largest under-water storage plant 
of which I have been advised is that of the Standard Oil 
Co. at Whiting, Ind., where provision has been made for 
100,000 tons. The Duquesne Light Co., of Pittsburgh, also 
has a large under-water storage plant. In the absence of 
negative reports from any of these companies I assume they 
have found under-water storage satisfactory. Experiments 
made at the University of Illinois on small quantities of 
coal under water have shown practically no deterioration. 
“The two large plants above referred to, namely, those of 
the Standard Oil Co. and the Duquesne Light Co. are of too 
recent construction to have very conclusive results extend- 
ing over a sufficient period of time. 

“Under-water storage is, of course, best adapted for fine 
sizes of run-of-mine coal where it is necessary to have a 
mixture of sizes and a considerable amount of fine coal 
and dust in the material stored. If the coal can be properly 
sized and carefully handled I do not believe it is necessary 
to have under-water storage, as the expense of the plant is, 
of course, materially greater than ground storage.” 


STYLES FOR GOVERNMENT BUREAUCRATS must change, says 
Controller Dawes, advocating a lower waste line.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 





Formation of Coal Seams 


Delta Theory of Coal Formation Refuted—Evidence of 
Elevation and Depression of Land Areas Support In Situ 
Theory — Other Evidences Contradict Delta Theory 


ITH much interest I read the 

article supporting what may be 
called the “delta theory” of the forma- 
tion of coal seams, by H. W. Hixon, 
Coal Age, Jan. 5, p. 8, which was fol- 
lowed a little later by the letter of W. 
N. Page, in the issue, Mar. 9, p. 414. 

The arguments presented by these 
gentlemen, I must admit, have failed 
to convince me that they prove the cor- 
rectness of this new theory which they 
claim explains more perfectly the for- 
mation of our coal seams. While the 
subject is not a> practical one, it is, 
nevertheless, of great interest and well 
forthy of discussion. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, our 
span of life is far too short to ever 
hope to unravel the mystery of the 
actual formation of a coal bed by ob- 
servation and records made from its 
inception to the completion of the de- 
posit. Our theories must, therefore, 
remain theories supported only by de- 
duction and analogy. 


To ESTABLISH A THEORY 


In building up a theory, it is neces- 
sary to marshall all the available facts 
as evidence for and against the as- 
sumed hypothesis. These separate facts 
must then be weighed to show a pre- 
dominance in favor of or in opposition 
to the theory, which must remain pure 
assumption, unless the evidence is un- 
controvertible. 

In his article, Mr. Hixon states that 
“the theory of growth in place 
makes the unreasonable assumption 
that the earth has vibrated like a 
drumhead.” That is to say, there must 
have been periods of elevation and de- 
pression of the surface alternating 
each other. It is quite clear that this 
writer holds to the belief that the ma- 
terial forming our coal beds has been 
transported hither as drift and de- 
posited as sediment at the mouth of 
enormous deltas. 

By way of analogy, reference is 
made to the well known action that has 
been observed and studied in the great 
delta of the Mississippi River. Much of 
the evidence advanced, however, dis- 
proves the contention that the alternate 
elevation and depression of the earth’s 
surface (making possible the theory 
that coal was formed where the veg- 
etable matter composing it grew) 
open to many serious objections.” 


In support of this statement, for in- 
stance, allow me to refer to Mr. 
Hixon’s assumption that, preceding the 
formation of the Appalachian coal 
measures, “a continent existed to the 
east of the present continental mass of 
North America.” He seems to forget 
that this involves a like assumption 
that said continent was later depressed 
or the Appalachian area elevated to 
conform to its present condition. 


THE SO-CALLED “DELTA THEORY” 


In working out his delta theory, that 
writers’ claim is that the deposits of 
the Appalachian system and the great 
central coal basin were laid down as a 
delta at the mouth of a great river 
system traversing his alleged Eastern 
Continent. 

He argues further, in support of his 
claim, that “sediments are always 
thickest in the direction from which 
the material composing them was de- 
rived.” That, he assumes, accounts for 
the thicker deposits in the eastern part 
of the United States and their thin- 
ning out towards the west. 

Another reference to the formation 
of the Reelfoot Lake, in Tennessee, by 
reason of a submergence of that area 
during the earthquake of 1811, also 
supports the theory of the unstable 
condition of the earth’s surface, as 
claimed in the justification of the “In 
situ” theory of coal formation. 

Again, reference is made to the for- 
mation of small islands, in the Missis- 
sippi River delta, which represents, on 
a small scale, the same changes that 
are taking place in the elevation of the 
surface of our globe. All of these go 
to prove as an actual fact the “un- 
reasonable assumption” of the vibra- 
tion of the earth’s surface. 


ARGUMENTS SUPPORTING THE “IN SITU 
THEORY” 


Allow me to cite briefly a few facts 
in support of the old theory that the 
coal was formed where the vegetation 
once grew. To my mind, it is the 
policy of wisdom to accept the simplest 
explanation and observed facts, and 
not attempt to explain them away by 
difficult reasoning. 

1. Much of our coal is pure and con- 
tains little besides the original vege- 
table matter. Regarding the ash of the 
coal, many modern plants that are al- 




















lied to the coal plants contain as much 
as 5 per cent of ash, a few contain 
much more. It is hardly conceivable 
that such purity of vegetable matter 
could be attained in the formation of a 
delta deposit. 

2. There are coal beds of a very 
uniform thickness extending over large 
areas, sometimes thousands of square 
miles. According to Mr. Hixon’s own 
statement, this uniformity could not be 
expected in a delta formation. It is 
suggestive, rather, of a large swampy 
forest of luxurious undergrowth. 

3. The vertical position of tree fos- 
sils, in the coal formations, might be 
accounted for by Mr. Hixon’s ingenious 
explanation, but for the fact that the 
roots of these trees are all found in 
the underclay that formed the original 
floor of the coal seam and in the same 
horizontal plane. If that writer’s idea 
was correct the roots and bases of the 
trees would occur at different heights 
in the seam, which is not the case. 

4. The imprints of ferns and other 
plants found in the coal measures are 
often so perfect that it is hard to con- 
ceive of those plants having been 
drifted long distances and still retain- 
ing their perfect form. 

5. The vegetable matter forming 
coal shows an intermingling of trunks, 
small stems, leaves and fruits of vari- 
ous plants, in such proportions as 
might be expected to occur in the 
growth of a swampy forest. But, in 
the formation of a delta there is al- 
ways a segregating process that would 
cause isolated collectiuns of driftwood 
and much foreign material, which is 
not found in our coal seams. 

6. Finally, the well known Dismal 
Swamp is a present-day example of 
vegetable matter accumulating, in 
quantity, with little mixture of sedi- 
ment. To my mind, these simple facts 
point strongly to the “In situ theory of 
coal formation. J. B. DE HART. 

Nacmine, Alberta, Canada. 





ANOTHER LETTER 


Vibratory action of the earth’s surface 
proven by observed facts—Many dif- 
ficulties in adopting the drift theory 
of coal formation. 


HERE appeared in a recent issue 
of Coal Age an interesting article, 
which attempted to set aside the gen- 
eral theory of the formation of coal, 
chiefly on account of the necessary as- 
sumed vibration of the earth’s crust, 
which in the opinion of the writer ap- 
peared ridiculous. 
The theory offered in place of this 
is that our coal fields were once great 
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river deltas. The rivers carried down 
coarse and fine sediment, along with a 
large amount of floating vegetation. 
At the mouth, the coarse sand settled 
first, followed by the finer material, 
and last of all the woody matter be- 
came waterlogged and sank far out 
from land. 

As the delta progressed, each of 
these beds advanced forming in ascend- 
ing order mattresses of woody matter, 
layers of fine mud and of sand, which 
afterward consolidated and formed the 
coal measures, including shales, slates 
and sandstones. 


SOME SERIOUS DIFFICULTIES 


There is certainly some ground for 
this theory; but when we examine 
closely the data we meet a few serious 
difficulties. Let us look, first, at the 
vibration of the earth’s crust which is 
given as the chief objection to the old 
theory. 

At first sight, the idea seems 
strangely absurd; but if we assume the 
formation of coal beds by river deltas 
we are still forced to admit this phe- 
nomenon. In nearly all coal fields 
there are several beds of the mineral. 
In this one, the Harlan field, there are 
twelve beds of coal that are workable 
or nearly so, separated by layers of 
slate and sandstone, ranging from 100 
to 1,000 ft. in thickness. 

Now, after the formation of one bed 
by a river delta, there could only be one 
way to form another and that would be 
to start again and build a second as 
the delta advanced, which could only 
occur by the earth sinking, and later 
being elevated as it now stands. 

Nor is it only in the coal fields where 
we find marks of the earth’s vibration. 
A striking example is seen on the 
Saguenay River, Quebec. In places, 
the formation has the marks of old sea 
beaches, as high as 200 ft. above the 
water, while the bottom is far below 
sea level. 


ALTERNATE ELEVATION AND SINKING 


The vibration, as told by this forma- 
tion, shows there must have been, first, 
an elevation while the river cut its bed; 
later, a subsidence till the sea flowed up 
the valley; this being followed by an- 
other elevation of the strata to its pres- 
ent position. 

It is hard to see how, in the laying 
down of the coal beds with a following 
cover of clay, a river could deposit an 
even layer of clay, a few inches from 
the top of the bed, over such great 
areas. In fact, nature has not always 
been careful in the selection of part- 
ings, as would be expected if they were 
laid far out from land. 

Near Coeburn, Va., there is a coal 
seam having a sandstone parting of 
about two inches and in many mines in 
this field the roof is of sandstone lying 
directly on the coal. 

It is hardly reasonable to assume 
that a tropical plant, a fern for in- 
stance, could be floated down a river 
several thousand miles, perhaps, and 
then become waterlogged and sink and 
still leave an impression in the cover- 
ing silts, perfect to the smallest pinnae. 
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It does not follow however that coal 
can only be formed in tropical climes 
producing such plants. 

I have seen peat bogs, in New Bruns- 
wick, stretching as far as the eye could 
reach; and one could only guess at the 
depth of the bog. Also, I have read 
that there are large areas of the same 
in Ontario, the Northwest Territories 
and in Alaska. If these bogs should 
later be covered with mud and sand, it 
does not require a great imagination to 
see them eventually turned to coal. 

Another fact about coal is the preva- 
lence of fireclay underlying the seam. 
A large percentage of all coal seams 
are thus underlaid with this material. 
It differs from the surrounding rock in 
that it is free from such substances as 
iron that plants would take in growing, 
so that if the stumps in the roof could 
have been carried there we still have 
reason to believe that most of the ma- 
terial may have grown there. 


CoAL BEDS ORIGINALLY VAST 
SWAMPY AREAS 


Taking all facts into consideration. it 
would look more as if our coal beds 
were once great swamps with choked 
drainage and which held the humic acid 
that prevented the dead plants from 
decaying. Thousands of acres were 
thus covered with a thick layer of peat. 

Gradually the land sank and the sea 
crept over the marshes. Rivers 
brought in silt and the sea spread it 
evenly over its bottom. But this condi- 
tion was short-lived and soon the land, 
over great areas, was once again ele- 
vated a little above water level; and 
great forests of giant ferns again 
covered it and, for ages, kept piling 
their fallen trunks into a thick woody 
mat. 

Again the sea advanced so slowly, 
perhaps, that it was scarcely notice- 
able; but this time it was to stay for 
ages, with its bottom gradually sinking 
and being filled with sand almost as 
fast as it subsided. 

Then, later, another great change 
took place. The sea bottom rose till it 
was several thousand feet above the 
surface. Swift streams cut deep val- 
leys through the old sediments and, in 
time, man came and found in the side 
of the valley a seam of coal having a 
fireclay bottom, a sandstone top, and 
near the center a slate parting partial- 
ly turned to fireclay. FRED Ross. 

Lenarue, Ky. 





Do Foremen Sleep on the Job? 


No chance for a foreman to sleep on the 
job—Superintendents duties give him 
no opportunity—The superintendent 
responsible for the upkeep of the 
mine. 


| te A LETTER appearing in Coal Age, 
Feb. 23, p. 333, James Thompson 
accuses some mine foremen of losing 
their ambition and permitting the mine 
in their charge to go to the bad to such 
an extent that it is almost unredeem- 
able and much money. is lost by the 
operator. tig 
If there are such foremen in charge 
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of mines it has never been my misfor-: 
tune to meet them, during my fifty 
years of mining, here and in the old 
country. It is true that some men are 
not as good managers as others and ° 
unable to get the same results; but the 
superintendent is to blame if he permits 
the bad management of a foreman to 
damage the mine, in his charge, to the 
extent mentioned by Mr. Thompson. 


SUPERINTENDENT TO BLAME IF 
FOREMEN FAIL 


As a rule, the mine foreman is under 
the direction of the superintendent and 
that official, if at all efficient, will never 
allow conditions to become so bad in the 
mine as to cause the loss of a large 
amount of money to his company. I 
have never found a superintendent that 
would permit his foreman to sleep on 
the job, for which he himself would 
suffer eventually. 

For the most part, the duties of a 
superintendent require him to see that 
the upkeep of the mine and its develop- 
ment are not neglected. His eye is ever 
on the daily cost-sheet. True, it may 
often happen that the management of a 
mine will restrict the superintendent in 
the matter of expense for development 
work; but that need not result in per- 
mitting the mine to run down if the 
superintendent is a capable man. 

Speaking of an incompetent mine 
foreman, Mr. Thompson suggests that 
such a one should be punished in a way 
that he will remember and his certifi- 
cate withdrawn. In this regard, let me 
say that a man’s certificate has little 
weight with the management of a mine. 
In the selection of a mine foreman, 
little regard is had for the certificate 
that the man may hold. The real object 
under consideration is the man himself. 
When seeking a position as foreman, 
the applicant must have more evidence 
of his ability than a mere certificate. 

Sullivan, Ind. R. J. PICKETT. 





Industrial Waste 


Coal mining no exception to industrial 
waste—Mine officials responsible for 
good working conditions Inef- 
ficiency of mine labor twofold—Dis- 
regard of mine laws and regulations 
and ignorance of miners cause of 
much waste. 


<6 HO is responsible for indus- 

trial waste?” This question 
formed the title of an excellent article, 
by R. Dawson Hall, Coal Age, Jan. 12, 
p. 50, and impressed me very forcibly. 

The article commented on the report 
made by a committee of engineers ap- 
pointed to make investigations with a 
view to eliminate unnecessary waste in 
industry. I have since read the report 
myself and it caused a slight thrill of 
alarm when I contemplated its full 
meaning. 

In what I have to say there is no 
reflection on the local management of 
the mine where I am employed. My 
experience is wholly one of mining coal 
and, from a special study of mining 
conditions in all, my travels, there,,is 
no flattery in saying that both the su- 
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perintendent and the mine manager 
(foreman), here, have made a remark- 
able record for themselves. 

Although handicapped by an old 
worn-out system that cannot keep step 
with recent developments, these two of- 
ficials have been able to produce a 
tonnage, from this old remodeled mine, 
that cannot be beat by any one no mat- 
ter what may be his experience. 

Notwithstanding all this, it has been 
impossible for them, by reason of the 
condition against which they labored, 
to eliminate some of the items of waste 
in operating the mine. The most im- 
portant item, in this regard, was the 
ventilation of the working places in the 
mine. 

Most of us have our particular 
hobby and mine is probably ventilation. 
No one familiar with mining will deny 
that this is a chief factor in the opera- 
tion of a mine. As in the present case, 
mine officials are not always to be 
charged with waste, as being due to 
inefficient management. 


EFFORTS TO IMPROVE VENTILATION 
Not ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL 


In the mine to which I refer, the 
ventilation became inadequate about 
three years ago when it was decided to 
install a new fan. A large fan of the 
Jeffrey type was then put in operation 
at the mine. The air-courses were 
cleaned up and the stoppings repaired, 
but still there was little improvement 
in the working places where the air 
was very weak. 

The last report of our district mine 
inspector stated that the mine was “in 
fair condition, except the ventilation,” 
and made certain recommendations 
with which the management complied 
gladly. There is no doubt, however, 
but that all mine officials are respon- 
sible for good working conditions as far 
as these can be improved by them. 

Turning now to the waste for which 
mine labor is responsible, I would say it 
is of a twofold nature; namely, disre- 
gard for mining laws and regulations, 
on the part of the men; and the ignor- 
ance and wilfulness of a large number 
of the workers. 

To overcome the first of these causes 
greater discipline is required in the 
mine. It is the duty of every mine of- 
ficial to see that their instructions are 
promptly obeyed. Violations of. orders 
should be punished by a suitable penal- 
ty. In regard to the second, men that 
are wilful or ignorant must be edu- 
cated to a different attitude. Men must 
be given work that they are capable to 
perform. There is always a waste 
when aged men or men incapacitated 
for work are employed. 

The real problem that confronts the 
mining industry, today, is to ascertain 
and eliminate these different items of 
waste so that the coal industry can be 
brought to an efficient standing. The 
same rules and principles that have de- 
veloped the high standard of the Army 
and Navy should be applied alike to 
the mining of coal if the standard ot 
the coal industry is to be raised... 

Staunton, III. ‘'VSHENRY Bock. 
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Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Fire on a Heavily Timbered Mine Parting 


Fall on Mine Parting Timbered to a Good Height—Much 
Dust Accumulated on Timbers to Which Trolley Wire Is 
Anchored—Fire Occurs Due to Some Unknown Cause 


While on a visit to a certain mine, a 
few weeks ago, I became much inter- 
ested in the question of the possible 
cause of a fire that had started in the 
timbers on the shaft bottom. There 
was considerable difference of opinion 


expressed among the men as to the. 


cause of the fire. Following are the 
facts, as I gathered them: 

A heavy fall of roof had occurred, 
sometime since, on the shaft bottom 
and, as a result, the parting had been 
timbered to a considerable height. Nat- 
urally, there was much dust accumu- 
lated on these timbers. I found that 
the trolley wire extended to within 25 
ft. of the shaft. At that point, it was 
anchored to the timbers by a chain and 
an insulator to prevent the short-cir- 
cuiting of the current. 

A little investigation showed, how- 
ever, that the end of the trolley wire 
was turned upward into the dusty cribs. 
On this account, it was thought by 
some that a possible sparking of the 
wire in contact with the timbers had 
ignited the dust. On inquiry, I found 
that the fire was discovered by the 
nightshift about 9 p.m. It started just 
at the point where the trolley wire 
ended. 

The track here was covered with oil 
that had dripped from the can when 
oiling the cars, before hauling trips in- 
to the mine. Added to this, the water 
pipe at the side of the track was in- 
closed in a box filled with manure to 
prevent its freezing. The fire was a 
bad one, though well fought by the 
rescue team sent from a nearby station. 
The twenty-four mules in the mine 
were all lost, though every possible 
effort was made to save them. 

Some two weeks or more after it was 
thought to be under control and new 
timbers had been put in place, the fire 
broke out afresh and it became neces- 
sary to seal the place. Now, I have 
been wondering if it was possible, under 
the conditions described, for this fire to 
have been caused by the sparking at 
the end of the trolley wire. Will Coal 
Age and its practical readers give their 
opinions in this regard? It is quite 
likely that some have had a similar 
experience. INQUIRER. 
—, Il, 








This is an interesting question and 
one that we hope will bring out good 
suggestions from many readers. In our 
opinion, it is quite probable that the 
origin of the fire was the ignition of 


the dust, caused by the short-circuiting 
of current, at the unprotected end, 
which was probably in contact with the 
dust-covered timbers above the road, 
consisting chiefly of cribs of split 
props. 

If the dust was damp or moist that 
condition would invite a short-circuit- 
ing of sufficient current to start a 
smoldering fire in the dusty timbers. 
Then, the dropping of glowing embers 
and particles of dust onto the oily 
tracks below would soon develop a 
disastrous conflagration that would 
not be long in spreading and envelop- 
ing the timbers in the entry. We 
shall be glad to have this question 
further discussed. 


Surveying Problem 


Bearing and distance between two 
small islands determined by triangu- 
lation, from baseline on shore. 

N order to ascertain the relative po- 

sition of two small islands lying some 
distance off shore, a baseline A B was 

established and bearings taken from A 

and B to the points C and D on the 

two islands, respectively, giving the 
following data: 

Base, A-B, N 35° 00’ W, 100 yd.; 
B-C, N 40° 00’ E; B-D, S 68° 54’ E; 
A-C, N 30° 00’ E; A-D, N 82° 21’ E. 

It is desired to find the length and 
bearing of the line C D, joining these 





points on the two islands. Please ex- 
plain the method and calculate the re- 
quired length and bearing of this line. 
R. T. STEWART. 
Fernie, B. C., Canada. 





Referring to the accompanying 
figure, it is neecssary to calculate the 
two triangles ABC and ABD, to ascer- 
tain the lengths of the lines BC and BD, 
respectively. Then, the length and 
bearing of the line CD can be calcu- 
lated from the triangle BCD. 

First, find the angles ABC and BCA 
from the given bearings; thus, in the 
triangle ABC, angle ABC = 105 deg.; 
angle BCA = 10 deg. Then, since the 
baseline AB is 100 yd., we have 
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~— sin 65° — 100 x 0.90631 _ 
0h asi sin 10° 44 0.17365 % 
521.9 yd. 


Likewise, in the triangle ABD, angle 
BDA = 28° 45’ and the exterior angle 
XAB = 62° 39’; and we have 





oa sin 62° 39’ 100 x 0.88822 _ 
a aes sin 28° 45’ — 0.48099 
184.6 yd. 


Therefore, in the triangle BCD we 
have found the two sides BC and BD; 
and as the angle ABD = 33° 54’ the 
angle CBD is 105° 00’ — 33° 54’ = 
71° 06’. But when two sides and the 
included angle of a triangle are given, 
the ratio of the sum and the difference 
of the two sides is equal to the ratio 
of the tangent of the half-sum and the 
tangent of the half-difference of the 
two remaining angles. The sum of the 
two sides just found is 706.5 yd.; and 
their difference 337.3 yd. Also, the half- 
sum of the two remaining angles is 

#(1807°—*7 1°06") = 54° "OFE 
Then, the half-difference of these 
angles is found; thus 
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tan 2 difference _ tan 3 diff. _ 337.3 
tan 54° 27’ a, 39936 706.5 

5 He) se89986'« 337.8 
tan 2 diff. = 706.5 = 0.66808 
The angle corresponding to this 


tangent is 33° 45’, which is the half- 
difference of the two remaining angles. 
Adding the half-difference to the half- 
sum gives the greater, and subtracting 
the half-difference from the half-sum 
gives the lesser of the two angles. 

Therefore, the angle BCD is 54° 27’ 
—— oo PAD eo 42’. 

Finally, the bearing CB being S 40° 
W, the bearing CD is found by sub- 
tracting the angle BCD from that bear- 
ing, which gives S 19° 18’ W. 

The length of the line CD is now cal- 
culated, from the triangle BCD, in the 
same manner as before; thus, 


sin 71° 06’ 


521.9 x 0.94609 
0.99951 = 494.0 yd. 
The required course CD is, therefore 
S 19° 18’ W, 494.0 yd. 








Examination Questions 


Answered 





Miscellaneous Examination Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION—Show by sketch how an 
anchor post should be set to withstand 
the pull of the chain when drawing 
timber in a mine. 

ANSWER—As shown in the accom- 
panying figure, an anchor post must be 
inclined so as to lean toward the post 
that is being drawn. The chain is at- 
tached to the foot of the post, which 
must be given a good foothold in the 
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floor and made secure by driving a 
hardwood wedge between it and the 
roof. In this position, the pull of the 
chain tends to tighten the post. 

QUESTION—What size of pipe should 
be used in transmitting 1,000 cu.ft. of 
air per minute a distance of 4,000 ft., 
at sea level, when the initial gage pres- 
sure is 60 lb.? 

ANSWER—The volume of compressed 
air varies inversely as the absolute 
pressure on the air. Taking atmos- 
pheric pressure, at sea level, as 15 lb. 


per sq.in., the ratio of the absolute 
pressures, in this case, is 15: (15 + 60); 
or 15:75 v= 1252. That.is*torsay ithe 
volume of compressed air will be % of 
that of the free air before compression, 
or 1,000 + 5 = 200 cu.ft. per min. 

In the transmission of air in pipes, it 
is customary to estimate on a velocity 
of 2,000 ft. per min., which will re- 
quire a sectional area in the pipe, in 
this case, 200 + 2,000 = 0.1 sq.ft.; or 
0.1 x 144 = 14.4 sq.in. The internal 
diameter of the pipe must therefore be 


d@d = V14.4 + 0.7854 = 4.28, say 44 in 


QUESTION—/s there any loss in con- 
verting steam power into compressed 
air? If so, what are the causes? 


ANSWER— Yes; there is a mechanical 
loss of power, due to the frictional 
resistance of the steam and air cylin- 
ders; also, a loss of heat, by radiation; 
and, lastly, a loss due to transmission 
of the air through the valves and ducts 
on the compressor. 


QUESTION—Explain the best method 
of working two continuous seams of 
coal lying at an average depth of 700 
ft. below the surface and having an in- 
clination of 23 deg. The upper seam is 
4 ft. thick and overlaid with a bed of 
fireclay. The two seams are separated 
by a parting of shale 7 ft. thick. The 
thickness of the lower seam is 15 ft. 
and the floor of the seam is hard. 


ANSWER—If these seams outcrop on 
the property, the mine should be opened 
by driving the main slopes two or three 
abreast on the full dip of the seam. 
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These should be driven on the floor of 
the lower seam and of such a size as to 
provide amply for the estimated ton- 
nage of the mine. If the seams do not 
outcrop on the property, a shaft should 
be sunk as far to the dip of the seam 
as practicable, so as to provide good 
drainage and haulage in the mine, hay- 
ing due regard to shipping facilities on 
the surface. 

All coal to the dip of the shaft should 
be worked out in advance of that to the 
rise, unless there are reasons for doing 
otherwise. From the foot of the shaft 
the main roads or slopes are driven to: 
the dip and the rise of the seam. Gang- 
ways or levels are then driven to the 
right and left of the main slope head- 
ings and the coal worked out to the rise 
of these levels. As shown in the ac- 

: 30 fireclay 
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companying figure, the haulage road in 
each level should be driven in the lower 
bench of the thick seam, while the air- 
course paralleling this road should be 
driven in the upper seam and the shale 
parting dividing the two seams. The 
rooms in the upper thin seam should be 
driven in advance of those in the lower 
seam, so that the pillars can be drawn 
back before the corresponding pillars in 
the lower seam are taken out. 

QUESTION—Describe a form of tim- 
bering sometimes used where a coal 
seam of moderate thickness is overlaid 
with two or three feet of soft strata 
that falls constantly and gives much 
trouble on the roads. 

ANSWER—A form of timbering roads. 
and air-courses, under these conditions, 
is that known as the “herring-bone’”’ 
cae pee shown in the accompanying fig- 
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ure. It consists of three longitudinal 
stringers, one at each shoulder at the 
top of the coal and a third in the center 
above the roadway. The two legs form- 
ing a timber set are slightly inclined so 
as to give an outward thrust in support 
of the two shoulder stringers. The roof 
stringer is supported by two short 
struts resting on the shoulder stringers, 
after the manner of the gable roof of a 
house. The struts are fitted to the 
stringers in a manner to afford good 
support to the lagging holding the loose 
material to prevent its falling into the 
roadway. | 
















The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 












HE optimism that always returns with the opening of spring 
ah weather has had much to do with the increase in retail trade and 
the better feeling generally which has prevailed recently, in spite 
of the news of floods, strikes and a late crop season. That this optimism 
is based upon better fundamental conditions is shown by the trend of 
the figures so far received by the Department of Commerce for use in 


its latest “Survey of Current Business.” Statistics of actual com- 
mercial and industrial movements during March, so far as they were 
available up to April 18, show a profound improvement over the 
condition a year ago. 

“Two outstanding features of more than ordinary importance,” the 
department states, “are the marked increases in iron and steel activity 
and the big increase in construction. Since April 1 the coal strike has 
resulted in almost total cessation of work in the anthracite mines and 
a reduction of more than 66 per cent in bituminous output; however, 
owing to the exceptionally heavy stocks of coal, this situation has so 
far had but little effect upon business. 

“Consumption of cotton by textile mills in March amounted to 
518,450 bales, which is at about the same rate of activity as for 
February, if the longer month is taken into account. Consumption was 
slightly less than in January, due no doubt, to the labor troubles in the 
New England mills. Compared with a year ago, the amount of cotton 
used by mills shows an increase of 80,000 bales. Exports of cotton in 
March amounted to 461,484 bales, which, although below the average, 
was much larger than for either the month before or the corresponding 
month a year ago. 

“The production of both pig iron and steel ingots has been on the 
increase since last July, but an advance of from 25 to 30 per cent in 
March, compared to February, marks by far the largest increase for 
any single month. Pig-iron production of 2,035,000 tons is over 
600,000 greater than either the output of the month before or in March 
last year. This production figure has not been equaled since 
January, 1921. . 

“Steel-ingot output, allowing pro-rata for non-reporting firms, 
amounted to 2,816,000 tons, or 850,000 tons more than in February, and 
the largest production for any month since November, 1920. The 
unfilled orders on the books of the U. S. Steel Corporation on March 
31, 1922, amounted to 4,494,000 tons, an increase of 373,000 tons over 
the condition at the end of February. This is the first time the Steel 
Corporation’s unfilled orders have shown an increase over the 
preceding month since July, 1920. 

“Shipments of automobiles reported by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce indicate a marked improvement over the 
preceding month. Rail shipments amounted to 25,210 carloads 
compared to 19,636 in February, while driveaway and boat shipments 
totaled 16,068 machines, against only 10,353 in the month before. 

“Building contracts awarded in the 27 northeastern states during 
March were valued at $293,637,000, compared to $177,472,000 in 
February and $164,092,000 in March a year ago. 

“Exports in March were valued at $332,000,000, compared to $250,- 
748,000 in February and $386,680,000 in March, 1921. Imports also 
increased from $215,743,000 in February to $258,000,000 in March. It 
is too early to say whether these figures mark a turning point in our 
dwindling foreign trade or not, but they offer some encouragement.” 





’ Freight Loadings Fall Further 


Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended April 8 totaled 714,268 
cars, compared with 827,011 during 
the preceding week, or a reduction 
of 112,743 cars. This was, however, 
an increase of 19,387 over the cor- 
responding week in 1921, but a de- 
crease of 87,291 compared with the 
corresponding week in 1920. The 
decrease compared with the previous 
week was due to a falling off in 
shipments of coal as a result of the 
miners’ strike. Reports, however, 
showed an increase in shipments 
of merchandise and miscellaneous 
freight. Coal loadings for the week 
totaled 69,456 cars, a decrease from 
the week before of 115,496. 





Coal Strike Stimulates Steel Trade 


“The coal strike’s effect upon the 
iron and steel market in the past 
week,” according to the Iron Age, 
“has been seen chiefly in advancing 
pig iron prices and in increased de- 
mand and stiffening prices for rolled 
products. Actual production of coal 
has changed little outside of the Con- 
nellsville district, where it is some- 
what less, and the rate of steel 
works and rolling mill operations is 
about 75 per cent for the Steel Cor- 
poration and close to 70 per cent for 
independent companies. 

“The volume of fabricated steel 
business closed in March, 139,300 
tons, was almost as much as that of 
January and February combined and 
was over 30 per cent better than the 
March average for the preceding 
ten years. For the first quarter 
contracting has engaged about 54 
per cent of bridge and structural 
shop capacity, or only two or three 
per cent below the average for the 
last decade. 

“Lettings for the past week in fab- 
ricated steel exceed 60,000 tons, or 
half again what is weekly capacity, 
about 41,000 tons. The figures do 
not include Seattle’s 12,200-ton pipe 
line, now finally awarded. Fresh 
structural work requiring 17,000 tons 
has appeared. 

“Pending railroad car business in- 
dicates early buying of fully 16,000 
cars. Locomotives placed with two 
builders in the past week number 
174 and 25 are under negotiation.” 





Prosperity Near, Says W. M. Wood 


In a recent statement on con- 
ditions in the woolen industry, Wil- 
liam M. Wood, president of the 
American Woolen Co., said: 

“An era of prosperity is undoubt- 
edly near at hand. The woolen mills 
of our company are well sold up and 
at full capacity and, while the wors- 
ted business is not normal, it is im- 
proving. Our large staple worsted 
units have sufficient orders to insure 
their operation at 80 to 85 per cent 
capacity for a considerable period.” 








——————————_____ 
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Latest Bland Bill Proposes Commission of 
Ten to Probe Coal Industry in 2 Years 


COAL commission of ten members—four government 
officials, two representatives each of operators, miners 
and the public—to investigate various phases of the coal 
industry in two years is the latest proposal appearing in 
Congress. It is fathered by Representative Bland, of 
Indiana. The civilian members are to receive $6,000 a 
year salary, while the government officials—namely, the 
directors of the Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines and 
the Census, and the Commissioner of Labor Statistics—are 
to receive no additional pay above that they now receive. 
The commission is to be known as the “Coal Investiga- 
tion Agency” and is designed to procure information for 
Congress as a basis of legislation to settle industrial dis- 
putes and prevent overdevelopment of the coal industry; to 
stabilize and to levy taxes in respect to such industry, and 
to regulate commerce in coal among the states and with 
foreign countries. The agency also is to investigate as to 
the supply, production, distribution, storage and consump- 
tion of coal and its grading and economic utilization; as 
to the relations between operators of coal mines and their 
employees, with particular reference to wages, hours of 
labor and working conditions, and as to the ownership and 
physical value of coal lands and property of mine operators. 
The bill proposes that no person shall ship or receive from 
shipment in commerce among the several states or with 
foreign nations any coal during such time in the existence of 
the agency as such person willfully fails or refuses to make 
any report required by the agency, the bill giving it full 
powers, subject to court support, in obtaining the attendance 
of witnesses and the production of papers. 


194.698 Bituminous and 95,000 Anthracite 


Miners on Strike in Pennsylvania 


HE estimated number of miners in both anthracite and 

bituminous fields involved in the present coal strike in 
Pennsylvania totals 289,698, according to figures just an- 
nounced by the State Employment Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. Of this number 95,000 are 
estimated to be anthracite miners on strike and 194,698 
bituminous miners. 

In the Pittsburgh district 80,398 bituminous miners are 
reported on strike; the Johnstown district reports 60,000 
and the estimated number of miners “voluntarily idle” in the 
Monongahela-Youghiogheny valleys is 30.000, while in the 
New Kensington coal district there are 16,000 strikers. 

In the anthracate region 60,000 miners are reported on 
strike in the Scranton district, 20,000 in the Williamsport 
district and 15,000 in the Harrisburg district. 

Clifford B. Connelley, Commissioner of Labor and Indus- 
try, in making these figures public April 19, said the reports 
were based on estimates made by the employment officials 
of the department’s employment offices. These offices are 
compelled by law to refrain from supplying men where a 
strike is in force. 

The state bureau’s figures on employment for the first 
two weeks of April show that unemployment outside the 
mining industry dropped approximately 30,000 from the 
total of 278,850 idle persons reported April 1 to 248,560 on 
April 15. 


To Confer on Training Business Student in 
Engineering and Engineer in Business 


HE United States Commissioner of Education is calling 

a second public conference on commercial engineering 
on behalf of a committee on commercial engineering ap- 
pointed by him to investigate business training of engineers 
and engineering training for students of business. 

The conference will be held May land 2 at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh. The conference will 
be open to the public. 

Owing to the timeliness of the subject, the conference 
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in Pittsburgh will have even greater national significance 
than the first public conference on this question, which 
was held in Washington two and one-half years ago under 
the direction of this committee on commercial engineering 
of which Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, is chairman. 

The Pittsburgh conference will deal with the new prob- 
lems that have recently arisen in modern industries, the 
solution of which demands a more scientific approach to 
include job analyses and personnel specifications and a 
translation of these into a new and teachable content for 
use in our engineering and commerce schools; with the 
training of the engineer for a better understanding of 
problems relating to community development, and with 
the training of the engineer for management of overseas 
engineering projects. 

Among the members of the committee on commercial 
engineering are: John Hays Hammond, mining engineer, 
Washington, D. C.; E. M. Herr, president Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.; Samuel 
Insull, president, Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
E. J. Mehren, editor, Engineering News-Record, New York; 
Francis C. Pratt, vice-president, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Unemployment Takes Big Drop 


MPLOYMENT figures during the past thirty days have 
shown a marked and continued upward trend in all 
sections of the country, according to a bulletin issued April 
20 by the President’s Conference on Unemployment, based 
on figures from the United States Employment Service. 
For every 100 jobs available, the announcement states, 
there are now 160 applicants, as against 226 in January. 
In other words, where there was work for only 44 per 
cent of the seekers three months ago, there are now jobs 
for 62 per cent. Based on an estimate of 3,500,000 job- 
less, this means employment for 630,000 individuals. In 
January there were 38 applicants placed out of every 100. 
For the first week in April the number has gone up to 50. 


President Harding Studies Activities of 


Federated Engineering Societies 


ORK of the Federated American Engineering Soci- 
eties was discussed April 11 when Mortimer E. Cooley, 
president of the Federation, and L. W. Wallace, its execu- 
tive secretary, conferred with President Harding. The 
President showed keen interest in the organization and re- 
called the part which Secretary Hoover took in its formation. 
Dean Cooley told the President that the Federated So- 
cieties would concentrate attention in the immediate future 
on reforestation, elimination of waste in American agri- 
culture and industry, and on the reorganization of the 
Federal Government. The President’s attention also“ was 
called to a list of the activities which have concerned the 
Federation since its founding seventeen months ago. These 
were handed to the President in typewritten form. Quite 
to the surprise of Dean Cooley and Mr. Wallace the Presi- 
dent proceeded to analyze them on the spot. The list is 
as follows: 

Investigation of industrial waste; participation in the 
settlement of jurisdictional disputes among unions of the 
construction industry; study of the relative merits of the 
eight-hour and twelve-hour shifts in continuous-process in- 
dustries; actively supported Patent Office relief bill, topo- 
graphic survey bill, business-cycle bill, railway transporta- 
tion bills, and legislation providing a commission status for 
sanitary engineers of the U. S. Public Health Service; study 
of the Muscle Shoals and Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water- 
way projects; participation in the Unemployment Confer- 
ence’s investigation of business cycles; participation in the 
activities looking to the reorganization of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s executive departments, including the bill provid- 
ing for a Department of Public Welfare, and particularly 
proposals looking: to the establishment of a Department. of 
Public Works; parti¢ipation in numerous eae called 
by the Department of Commerce. vi 
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Garfield Opposes Public Ownership of Mines; Proposes 


Fact-Finding Bureaus and Advisory Commissions 


R. HARRY A. GARFIELD, president of Williams 
D College and former Fuel Administrator, told the 

diners at the dinner of the Survey Associates, Inc., 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, on April 21, that he was 
not one of those who believe that public ownership ought 
to be substituted for private ownership of mines, and sug- 
gested a plan for the benefit of the coal industry which had 
been considered by representatives of the industry and 
mine workers at Washington early in 1919. 

He said the plan as originally presented included all 
basic industries involved in feeding, clothing and housing 
the people and in transporting the necessary basic com- 
modities. In presenting his plan regarding the coal in- 
dustry he substituted the Secretary of Commerce for the 
Secretary of the Interior as originally suggested. His plan 
provides: 


1. That two separate federal advisory commissions be estab- 
lished, each having to do with coal—a bituminous commission 
and an anthracite commission—representing the public, the mine 
workers and the operators, 

2. That the Secretary of Commerce be designated as chairman 
of each commission, to act for the President as the represent- 
atives of the public. 

3. That the mine workers be represented on each commission 
by, say, three members, chosen by and from their own group, 
and that the operators be represented by an equal number, chosen 
in the same way. 

4. That these commissions have authority to require from the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Geological Survey of the Interior Department all the 
facts necessary for the determination of policies. 

5. That Congress be asked to appropriate sufficient funds to 
enable’ the Labor Statistics Bureau to have at all times ready at 
hand full information as to the cost of living of the mine worker ; 
the Federal Trade Commission, all the facts regarding cost of 
producing and selling coal; the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
all the facts showing cost of distribution, and the Geological 
Survey, figures showing the supplies on hand in all sections of 
the country. 

6. That these four fact-finding bureaus of the government have 
nothing to do with the determination of policies, their responsi- 
bility ending with an impartial ascertainment and presentation 
of the facts. 

7. That the coal commissions, representing the public, the mine- 
workers, and the operators, have no power to determine policies 
but be purely advisory—advisory to the President of the United 
States, speaking through the Secretary of Commerce as chairman. 

8. That upon the President of the United States shall rest the 
power to determine policies and to make such regulations as may 
be authorized by Congress upon his recommendations, the action 
of the President being in every case based upon the advice of the 
Secretary of Commerce, speaking with understanding as a result 
of his conference with the advisory commissions and his study 
of the facts submitted by the fact-finding bureaus. 


Leading up to the question of public ownership of mines 
Dr. Garfield said he had been asked to speak of the interest 
of the consumer of coal and that he would undertake to do 
so in a spirit of tolerance and with a view to permanent 
results rather than to a settlement of the present con- 
troversy. He said that the suggestions he would offer 
were founded on experience rather than on theory, ex- 
plaining that the experience came with the war. 

“Who can doubt,” asked Dr. Garfield, “that coal is a 
basic commodity and that it is charged with a public use; 
and this being so, it is equally obvious that those who 
are engaged in the production and transportation of coal, 
whether as labor or capital, are charged with public re- 
sponsibility. This, it seems to me, is incontrovertibly true. 

“But at this point opinion divides. There are those who 
believe that because of these facts the government should 
intervene even to the extent of owning and operating 
mines and railroads, and there are others equally insistent 
who believe that the best results are obtained under private 
ownership. Even if it were granted that the policy of 
nationalization of the mines would be the wiser one to 
adopt, the fact is that our present system is based on the 
private ownership of mines. Therefore it would be neces- 
sary to show how and by what practical means the mines 
could be taken over, and operated in the public interest.” 

“Whoever owns it,” said Dr. Garfield, “capital is indisput- 
ably necessary to the production and, transportation. of 
coal, and, likewise whoever governs, production and trans- 
portation, the labor of men’s hands must be employed.” 


After saying that the public has no right to ask some- 
thing for nothing and that the consumer of coal is not 
warranted in demanding that he pay less for the product 
delivered at his home or factory than shall represent fair 
profit, fair wages, a just return for transportation and 
a fair commission to those who perform necessary functions 
in the distribution of the product, Dr. Garfield said that 
what the public objects to is unfair profits, excessive wages, 
unnecessarily large freight charges and jobbers’ and re- 
tailers’ commissions being laid upon him, and this without 
the opportunity to be heard or the power to prevent. 

Coal is no longer a private industry in the sense that 
scme others are, said Dr. Garfield. ‘Mines are privately 
owned and operated,” he said, “and I am not one of those 
who believe that we ought to substitute public ownership for 
the present system. This is my belief because I do not 
consider it necessary. It is not necessary provided those 
interested as operators and mine workers will co-operate 
with the government, representing the consumer, and agree 
upon a program of action calculated to secure just results 
to all concerned.” 

Dr. Garfield said the public is clearly at fault when it 
fails to co-operate with the producer of coal by distributing 
its purchases as evenly as possible throughout the year. 
Unequal demands have resulted in opening more mines than 
are necessary for the year’s requirements, with consequent 
employment of more labor at certain periods than the in- 
dustry needs. Until the public consents to co-operate with 
the industry in correcting this condition the public is not 
free from fault and therefore to an extent must consent 
to pay more than would otherwise be necessary for its 
coal. 

Philip Murray, vice-president of the United Mine 
Workers, in his address suggested congressional action to 
end the existing strike at once, and a permanent com- 
mission to gather the facts and work out a permanent 
policy for the coal industry. He said the miners will 
declare the strike off and return to work pending the 
negotiation of a new agreement if Congress will pass a 
joint resolution or bill providing that the award of the 
Bituminous Coal Commission of 1920 be applied to all soft- 
coal operations, and the recommendation be made that 
the President call a national conference of the representa- 
tives of all operators and mine workers to negotiate a new 
agreement. : 

As to a permanent policy for regularizing production and 
stabilizing the industry, Mr. Murray recommended the ap- 
pointment of a representative technical and official. com- 
mission charged with the duty of collecting and analyzing 
all the facts and with making sound and appropriate con- 
structive recommendations. 

Mr. Murray’s recommendations in detail are as follows: 

1. Authorization by Congress and appointment by the President 
of a coal commission to ascertain all the facts as to the coal in- 
dustry, including both anthracite and bituminous, and to report 
within one year, with findings of fact and constructive recom- 
mendations for placing the production and distribution of coal on 
a basis where the interests of the public, the mine workers and 
the operators would be permanently safeguarded and subserved. 
The United Mine Workers of America would welcome such an 
investigation and would extend to it their full co-operation. 

As to the form of such a commission, it is my opinion that it 
should include within its membership all the government agencies 
dealing with coal, as well as representatives of all parties inter- 
ested. The chairman should be some eminent and unprejudiced 
representative of the public. The members should consist of the 
chief of the Bureau of Mines, the chief of the Geological Survey, 
the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, the chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the Secretary of the Interior, the president of 
the National Coal Association, and the president of the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

2. As a more immediate measure bearing upon the present 
stoppage of work, Congress should pass a law extending the 
award of the President’s Bituminous Coal Commission of 1920 
to all operators;in. the country, both union and non-union, this 
award to.be universally observed until a national conference 
could be held and a new agreement 'as to wages and working 


conditions negotiated and accepted. The law should further pro- 
vide that after the award of the President’s Bituminous Coal 
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Commission had been put into effect in all mining districts, the 
bituminous mine workers should return to work pending the nego- 
tiation of a new agreement. oie. 

3. After the award of the President’s Coal Commission of 1920 
had been applied throughout the country, and after the mine 
workers had returned to work, the President should summon a 
national conference composed of the representatives of the mine 
workers and of the operators from all districts for the purpose of 
negotiating anew agreement. 

The application of the award of the President’s Coal 
Commission of 1920 to both union and non-union fields 
would remove from the union operators the menace of the 
vicious competition of non-union operators and bring about 
uniformity in wages and working conditions. As soon as 
these conditions were brought about there would be no 
opposition to a national conference of operators and mine 
workers, and a new working agreement without doubt 
would be negotiated. The industry could then resume 
operations under favorable conditions and await the report 
of the Coal Commission as to constructive measures for 
the permanent solution of the more fundamental problems of 


over-expansion and irregularity of operation. 
T. H. WATKINS PRESENTS OPERATORS’ SIDE 


Thomas H. Watkins, president of the Pennsylvania Coal 
& Coke Corporation, operating in central Pennsylvania, 
presented the operators’ side of the coal situation. He 
denounced the policies of the miners’ union and said that 
the operators of union coal mines in central Pennsylvania 
were between the devil and the deep sea, the union keeping 
wages and costs up and the non-union fields taking all 
the business with low-price coal. He set forth the posi- 
tion of the anthracite and bituminous operators generally 
throughout the country and challenged Mr. Murray to state 
what connection there is between the anthracite strike and 
the so-called broken contract of the Central Competitive 
region. 

In answer to Mr. Murray’s suggestion that the miners 
would go back to work for one year at the rate of wages 
in the last contract pending the finding of a commission, 
Mr. Watkins suggested the miners go back to work at 
the 1917 scale. This was met by hoots from a number of 
the miners’ representatives scattered through the audience. 
Extracts from Mr. Watkins address follow: 

“A partial answer as to what lies back of the coal 
strike is the natural desire on the part of the miners to 
secure better conditions of employment, as well as to enjoy 
more cultural opportunities and to have a larger share of 
the luxuries of our modern civilization. A complete answer 
would show sinister influences at work to secure complete 
domination of coal production by a union not responsible 
for acts that might seriously affect the public welfare. 

“This strike has certain features connected with it which 
from a national standpoint present a grave menace to 
our present form of government; it has already stopped 
the production of about 70 per cent of a product upon 
which our present-day civilization absolutely depends. The 
stoppage of the balance is deliberately planned by the most 
powerful single unit of organized labor in this country; as, 
witness the methods pursued in efforts to organize the 
non-union fields—marching armies in West Virginia, intim- 
idation, ostracism, and many other vicious forms of 
coercion. 

“A great deal has been said about intermittency of em- 
ployment and overdevelopment. There is intermittency of 
employment; there is overdevelopment in the bituminous 
industry. In addition, there is crying need for improve- 
ment in the way cars are distributed by the railroads. This 
is a condition which does not, however, affect all miners 
and operators unfavorably. In times of business activity 
the use of assigned cars and private cars gives a special 
advantage to certain mines, causing loss and distress at 
other mines. 

“Another cause of intermittency and part-time operation 
in the union fields is well known to the leaders, and that is 
the competition from non-union mines, which have been 
developed to an unprecedented extent during the past five 
years, the result being that the non-union mines whose 
output is competitive in the Eastern and Atlantic Seaboard 
markets actually produced in 1921 106,000,000 tons as 
against an output of 55,000,000 tons from union mines. 
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Significant as are these figures of non-union production, 
they are far below the potential capacity of the non-union 
mines. 

“Reductions in wages have resulted in their being able 
to undersell the union operator, the union operator and 
miner either remaining idle or at best working on a few 
scattered orders. The union leaders realize that they must 
meet this competition or lose their followers, but before 
meeting it they are attempting to control the non-union 
fields in order to bring them up to the standard of wages 
they decide upon. Watch the campaign there! Is it not 
plain that an agreement which ignores that competition 
would be of no value to either the union miner or operator? 

“Up to this time there has not been the slighest indication 
that the miners’ leaders are willing to compromise their 
demands, nor at any time have there been any public 
utterances to indicate a willingness to bear any part of the 
burden of readjustment from war conditions which other 
workers have shown, and of which capital has been obliged 
to take the largest share. ‘War to a finish against a 
reduction’ is their slogan. . 

“A tribunal authorized by law to conduct a compulsory 
inquiry may be found to be the proper solution. Such a 
tribunal, if selected from prominent public-spirited citizens 
free from political ambitions, interested in supporting our 
present form of government and the liberties guaranteed 
thereunder, may eventually be the only method of giving 
the public the basis upon which it can form a definite and 
lasting opinion of the principle which must govern the pro- 
duction and distribution of the nation’s coal resources. 

“Such a commission could inquire into our present laws 
and make recommendations as to such changes as would 
stabilize the industry. The miner’s ‘only solution is six 
hours a day and five days a week, a minimum wage, and 
all miners in the union. : 

“The resort to such an official inquiry should not prevent 
the operators and miners from getting together and try- 
ing district negotiations. Long-range public discussions 
such as are now going on will get us no place. 

“The public wants its Sherman laws and Clayton acts to 
prevent concerted action by employers. A certain amount 
of waste and confusion is bound to result from laws which 
prevent the operators from co-operating to improve the gen- 
eral conditions of their industry. 

“Labor must suffer to some extent along with the operator 
and the public so long as these laws stand and prohibit con- 
structive trade agreements.” 


End of Commerce Commission Deadlock on 


Freight Rates Not in Sight 


URING the past week it has been called forcibly to 

the attention of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that the delay in handing down a decision in the freight- 
rate reduction case is having a serious bearing on the 
business situation. It is believed that the commission has 
been doing all within its power to expedite the disposition 
of this case, but the gradually increasing pressure for an 
early decision is expected to accelerate the straightening 
out of the snarl in which the commission finds itself. There 
are eleven members of the commission, but only four of 
these heard all of the case. The leadership in the diverging 
opinions within the commission is thought to come from this 
group of four. 

Regardless of the pressure which is being exerted, the 
importance of the case is such that each Commissioner is 
being very careful of his ground. They realize that this 
decision will be the financial yardstick of the railroads for 
a considerable time to come. For that reason the chances 
seem to favor the further lapse of time before the announce- 
ment of a decision. 


AS A LARGER APPROPRIATION will be available to the com- 
modity divisions of the Department of Commerce after 
July 1 it is thought probable that separate divisions will 
be made of petroleum and coal. At present petroleum and 
coal are handled in one division, known as the fuel division. 
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Secretary Davis Restates Position of 
Labor Department on Coal Strike 


nanieebaaeee DAVIS has written to W. A. Thomas, for- 
merly president of the Brier Hill Steel Co., fully setting 
forth, as Mr. Davis notes in a letter to Coal Age, “all the 
pertinent information which has come to us and which 
should, in the interest of fairness to the department and its 
representatives, be made public,’”’ with respect to the present 
coal strike. Secretary Davis’ letter, which is reproduced 
herewith in full, was in response to a letter from Mr. 
Thomas, dated at Youngstown, Ohio, April 19, 1922: 

i have your kind letter of April 9, enclosing copy of Bulletin 
from Coal Age and directing my attention to an editorial appear- 
ing in the New York Herald of April 8, entitled ‘Secretary Davis’ 
Strike Facts,” later reproduced in Coal Age and now being cir- 
culated. I have not until now had time to give attention to this 
editorial, but your letter gives me a welcome opportunity to 
clarify the entire situation to you, as well as to send copies of 
my letter to you, to the New York Herald and to Coal Age. 


I have no desire to be drawn into controversy with either side 
in this dispute, as my duties are conciliatory. I am ever mindful 


of what Lincoln once said, that if he stopped to answer every ° 


statement or misstatement regarding his acts, he would have 
no time left for important official duties. 

I appreciate the real intent in your expressed opinion that I 
have always, been favorable to labor. But I have always held 
that no one can be favorable and helpful to labor unless he also 
seeks to advance the interests of the employer. Hence I have 
always striven to devote myself as even-handedly as_ possible 
to the best interests of both employer and employee. 

The editorial in the New York Herald, now circulated by Coal 
Age, quotes from a statement prepared by me for one of the 
newspaper services for Sunday, April 2. A copy of this state- 
ment is enclosed herewith. That quotation is taken as the basis 
for a criticism of my lack of fairness to the operators. The 
remainder of my statement to,.this news service is left unquoted. 
The result is that the piecemeal quotation is unfair to me. 

Otherwise the Herald editorial questions my fairness with the 
assertion: 

“But Secretary Davis knows, for he has been so informed 
by an official letter from B. M. Clark, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Bituminous Coal Operators of Central Pennsylvania, 
that on March 6, 1922, the association headed by Mr. Clark 
requested a conference with John Brophy, president of the 
United Mines Workers of America, District No. 2, for the 
purpose of negotiating a new scale, but that Mr. Brophy, the 
union leader, declined to have his scale committee meet the 
operators’ scale committee until after a settlement should be 
effected between the United Mine Workers of America and 
the operators of the Central Competitive Field.” 

The editorial further asserts “that I knew this to be a fact 
because I had telegraphed Mr. Clark that my statement in regard 
to the attitude of certain operators had no reference to his asso- 
ciation, but referred only to that section of the Central Competi- 
tive States which failed to comply with the New York agreement 
of March, 1920.” This New York agreement was the basis used 
for wage agreements in all outlying districts. District No. 2, 
central Pennsylvania, where Mr. Clark is located, is one of these 
outlying districts, and his association was not a signatory to the 
New York agreement. Hence my aim was to secure a conference 
as provided in the New York agreement. 

The issues in this controversy are vastly confused, but the 
straight road through them is this: 

1. The Central Competitive States agreement, embracing Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and western Pennsylvania, was negotiated in New 
York City, March 31, 1920. It was in effect until April 1, 1922. 
The conference which negotiated this agreement was convened 
by the President of the United States for the purpose of writing 
into the agreement the wage award of the Federal Bituminous 
Coal Commission of that time, itself appointed by the President. 

2. The New York agreement provided that prior to April 1, 
1922, a, meeting of representatives of both operators and miners 
should be held to arrange a place and time for working out a new 
two-year wage agreement. 

3. It was the desire of the present administration that both 
parties to this New York agreement should meet in accordance 

“ with that written pledge, thereby discharging the obligations 
resting upon them under the terms of the agreement. 

4, The miners’ officials who were parties to the New York 
agreement were willing and ready to go into conference as stip- 
ulated, but some of the operators declined to meet. 

: 5. My contention was and is that the reasons set forth by some 
of the operators as to the futility of a successful meeting to 
negotiate a new wage agreement and their allegation of inability 
(on account of competitive conditions) to continue the four-state 
competitive agreement, should have been presented at a meeting 
called for in accordance with the New York agreement of 1920. 

6. If this course had been pursued—if this preliminary meeting 
had been held—no one could have fairly stated that the obligations 
resting on all had not been discharged. If such a preliminary 
meeting had been held, a plan might have been developed that 
would have removed the obstacles which some of the operators 
declared stood in the way of negotiating a new two-year agree- 
ment covering wages and other matters. : 

As further evidence of my earnest desire to be fair in this 
matter, I am sending you herewith a copy of my statement to 
the press representatives on the eve of the strike, March 31, 1922. 

My aim in this matter is to try to end this controversy to the 
satisfaction of all. I cannot succeed if I irritate feelings on 
either side; but I cannot help pointing out that my work is not 
aided by these attempts, from either side, to cloud the issue. 

Since the receipt of your letter I have noted an editorial in the 
New York Commercial, reproduced by Coal Age of New York City, 
‘entitled ‘“‘The Public and the Coal Strike,’ in which they call 
attention to the violation of Rule 25, which provides that a strike 
shall not be called for thirty days after the expiration of the 
agreement. This refers to the same Pennsylvania district men- 

'- tioned in the Herald editorial, and is outside of the Central Com- 
petitive Field. 


The miners’ officials of District No. 2, central Pennsylvania. 
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contend that Rule 25 was inserted in the district agreement in 
order to give the district time to negotiate an agreement after 
the basic rate had been set in the Central Competitive Field, and 
that if no negotiations were under way in the Central Competi- 
tive Field, Rule 25 did not apply. We are advised that the 
District No. 2 operators posted notice of a reduction in wages 
to be effective April 1, but, notwithstanding these contentions, 
I believe that prior to March 31 there should have been a joint 
conference as requested by the operators and in accordance with 
the district agreement. 

I have been criticized by some of the bituminous operators for 
not calling to the attention of the public a violation of the agree- 
ment by the miners in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio in July and 
August, 1920, when strikes were precipitated by the day men for 
an increase in their wage rates. The facts as disclosed by the 
records are that beginning about July 20 and ending August 9, 
1920, practically all of the mines in Illinois, many in Indiana, 
and some in Ohio were closed by a strike of day men for an 
increase in excess of the amount granted them by the award of 
the Bituminous Coal Commission, as the day men contended that 
they did not receive a fair proportionate increase in wages as 
compared with the miners in the commission’s award. _ These 
local sporadic strikes, which affected directly and_ indirectly 
upward of 70,000 workers, were not sanctioned or called by the 
district or international officials of the United Mines Workers 
of America. ane 

On July 21, 1920, representatives of the Illinois coal operators 
came to Washington and appealed to President Wilson to take 
action to check the spread of the strike, as they felt bound not 
to depart “except through governmental action” from the exist- 
ing contract with the men based on the wage scale fixed by the 
Federal Bituminous Coal Commission. 

The President referred the matter to the Department of Labor, 
and conciliators were assigned to Springfield, Ill, to put forth 
every effort to induce the men on strike to return to work and 
to prevent the strike from spreading to mines then at work. 

On July 26 President Farrington, of the Illinois Mine Workers’ 
Union, and his associates advised the conciliators that it was 
useless to attempt to have the men remain at work or to have 
men already on strike resume work unless they had assurance 
from the government that the day-wage question would be re- 
opened for readjustment. They further stated that they could 
not prevail upon the men to return to work on account of state- 
ments made to them by mine foremen, superintendents and coal 
operators to the effect that the day men were entitled to a higher 
wage rate. It was a fact that coal operators were paying bonuses 
to many of the day men over and above the wages fixed by the 
Bituminous Coal Commission, and these bonuses were an extremely 
disturbing factor. (See testimony of Mr. P. H. Penna, secretary, 
Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association, before Committee 
on Labor, H.R. April 7, 1922, page 353.) 

On July 30, 1920, President Wilson issued a statement to the 
members of the United Mine Workers of America advising them 
that they were engaged in a strike in violation of the terms of 
the award of the Bituminous Coal Commission. He insisted that 
the striking mine workers return to work, thereby demonstrating 
their good faith in keeping their contract; and further, that upon 
their resuming work he would invite the scale committee of 
operators and miners to reconvene for the purpose of readjusting 
“any such inequalities as they may mutually agree should be 


adjusted.” - f 
President Lewis, of the United Mine Workers of America, 
insisted that the strikers return to work. After work was re- 
sumed President Wilson called the joint scale committee of the 
operators and miners of the Central Competitive Field to meet in 
Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 13. The conference met on the day set. 
The four districts comprising the Central Competitive Field were 
unable to agree as a unit on the amount of increase to be granted 
to the day workers, but a satisfactory disposition of the matters 
in dispute was reached by the miners and operators of each state 
eparately. ” one? 
v The fact that the operators and miners did meet in joint con- 
ference and did mutually agree to readjust the day wage rates 
would seem to establish the fact that there was no impairment of 
the agreement, nor did it abrogate the obligation of the operators 
and miners to meet in preliminary conference prior to March 31, 
1922. This is evident because in all matters except the mutually 
agreed-to increase to the day men both operators and miners 
continued to operate under the terms of the New York agreement 
for twenty months thereafter. oe ; 

I am indeed grateful to you for giving me the opportunity to set 
forth the situation as we see it in the Department of Labor, 
and I welcome any suggestions you may desire to offer concern- 
ing the subject matter, because I know they would come from a 
man who wants to be fair and do the right thing by his fellow 


men. 


Coal Retailers Will Hold Fifth Annual 
Convention in Chicago, May 18-20 


HE fifth annual convention of the National Retail Coal 

Merchants’ Association will be held at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, May 18-20. Among the topics suggested for dis- 
cussion during the convention are the following: Trade 
functions; whether any other trade association is organized 
along lines which would suggest an improved basis of 
organization or methods of operation; is the retail coal 
trade serving the public efficiently in the selection of avail- 
able fuels?; legislation; public fuel yards; fuel standards; 
should the net ton be generally adopted in the coal busi- 
ness?; investigations in relation to the retail coal trade; 
ethics of the coal business. 





ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY has suggested that an as- 
sociation of coal consumers be organized along lines of 
other national organizations to protect the interests of coal 
consumers in strikes or other stoppages of production. 
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Secretary Hoover Opposed to Increase in 
Freight Rates on Bunker Coal 


ECRETARY HOOVER is opposed to any increase in 

the freight rates on bunker coal and has written the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to that effect. The com- 
mission has been investigating the relations of rates on 
bunker coal to rates on cargo coal for local harbor delivery. 
After briefly stating the quantities of coal at various Atlan- 
tic ports loaded for bunkers as compared with that used 
locally he states: 


The people of the tidewater cities have not complained against 
present bunker rates, and, in fact, at nearly all ports the local 
interests have gone on record as being opposed to any raise in 
such rates, as against the development of their port. 

Lower bunker rates are not a discrimination as agaisnt local 
rates. The steamship owners must pay trimming and barging 
charges, which more than make up for the difference. At Nor- 
folk, for instance, there is a difference between the local rates 
and the rate on bunker coal of 14c. per ton, but trimming charges 
are 30c. (sometimes more) per ton, so that the steamship owner 
really pays 16c. more per ton than do the local buyers. 

Even at present rates and prices ship Owners are finding it 
more profitable to bunker for the round trip at European Atlantic 
ports, or, in some cases, are bringing coal to this side in ballast, 
to be used as bunkers, in preference to bunkering at our ports. 

If bunker rates are increased it will mean an addition to the 
cost of coal at New England and other ports that receive their 
coal by water, as the added cost of bunkers will be charged to the 
water transportation cost of coal and be paid by the consumer. 
Moreover, such an increase would necessitate an entire readjust- 
ment of rail rates to New England; otherwise the volume of coal 
that would move into New England by rail would be greatly 
increased, and the already overburdened railroad facilities would 
be still more inadequate. 

Our coal exporters are now making strong efforts to increase 
our foreign trade and the bunker business that would inevitably 
go with it. An increase in the cost of bunker coal would seriously 
handicap their efforts and drive business to our foreign competi- 
tors. Today the latter are closely watching the coal situation 
here and are prepared to do their utmost to take away our foreign 
bunker trade, as is evidenced by numerous inquiries received and 
statements made by foreign coal interests. 

Our steamship bunker business is now at its lowest point in 
eight years, due in part to the competition of oil fuel, but also 
to the increased cost of bunker coal on this side and the strong 
efforts made by our British competitors to take this trade away 
from us. 

I should like in closing to submit the following statements for 
your consideration: That there is, in general, a distinct difference 
between the transportation service given coals for local delivery 
and that given coals for ship use, to deliver a car of coal locally 
involving more service which should be reflected in the transporta- 
tion charge; that there is no competition locally between coal for 
local use and coal for ship use, as the latter is not burned at the 
port; that any rate on bunker coal is a proportional and not a 
local rate; that there is nothing to prevent cargo coal being used 
as bunkers; and that this, in fact, is often done; that any change 
in existing differentials would have the effect of destroying our 


whole coastwise and overseas system of rates based on the custom 
of many years. 





Coal Output on Federal Lands in 1921 Fell 
13,070,000 Tons from 'Previous Year 


RODUCTION of coal under the Coal Land Leasing Act 
is summarized in a report to the Bureau of Mines as fol- 
ows: 

Data show that production for 13 Western States reached 
a maximum of 40,680,000 tons in 1920, a war year, and that 
the output dropped to 27,610,000 tons in 1921, another ab- 
normal year. The figure last given is appreciably less 
than the production for 1907. The average annual pro- 
duction for the next five years is estimated at 382,000,000 
tons. While a normal growth justifies that figure, the un- 
certainty of conditions is recognized. 

Prior to March 1, 1922, the U. S. Geological Survey had 
acted on 480 applications for coal prospecting permits and 
122 applications for coal leases, and the General Land 
Office had issued 162 permits and 18 leases. The produc- 
tion in 1922 of the leases issued will be about 500,000 tons 
and should reach 3,000,000 tons by 1925. Of the new leases 
to be issued, probably 50 will develop into important pro- 
ducers from which 5,000,000 tons may be expected by 1926. 
The small mines developed by the small operator will pro- 
duce for the local market and will not have any material 
influence on the coal market. 

On this basis, the total production from government land 
will reach 8,000,000 tons by 1926, 5,000,000 tons from ex- 
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tensions of existing mines and 3,000,000 tons from new 
developments. Total production from the Western field, 
estimated at 32,000,000 tons, probably will be reached in 
this proportion, as the large operator will hold his fee coals 
as a reserve, maintaining and increasing his production 
from government lands. A study of the 18 leases issued 
shows that they cover an area of 14,444 acres, of which 
8,430 acres are extensions to going mines and 6,014 acres 
in new developments. About 12,000 acres will be added to 
going mines by the 50 important leases in prospect, and 
about 14,000 acres will be new operations. 

Of the 162 prospecting permits issued, covering an area 
of approximately 160,000 acres, not more than 25 or 50 
acres will develop into important leases and the production 
from this source will not exceed 2,500,000 tons by 1928. 
In many instances the prospecting permits are purely spec- 
ulative. The market in certain areas is limited and a most 
optimistic view cannot justify extensive developments. 

One of the most interesting developments in coal leasing 
is that practically all of the important producing companies 
in the West have either leased, made application for lease, 
or contemplated making application in the near future. As 
the scope of the law and the departmental attitude is better 
understood the activities will increase and increased interest 
will be shown by the entire coal industry. 


Idle Freight Cars Increase 52,859, Due 
Principally to Coal Strike 


[Dz almost entirely to a falling off in the demand for 
coal cars because of the strike of miners, freight cars 
idle on April 8 because of business conditions totaled 420,- 
546, compared with 367,687 on March 31, or an increase of 
52,859 cars. These figures are based on reports from the car- 
riers to the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association. 

Of the total, 259,605 were surplus cars, that is cars in 
good repair but in excess of current freight requirements, 
while the remaining 160,941 were cars in need of repairs 
in excess of the normal number unfit for service. Surplus 
coal cars totaled 122,359, an increase of 49,793 compared 
with the total on March 31. Surplus coke cars numbered 
2,229, a decrease of 606 within the same period. 


New York Syndicate Acquires Schlesinger 
Interests in Wisconsin and Illinois 


REPORT that a syndicate of New York bankers has 

acquired the Schlesinger interests in Wisconsin and 
Illinois, at a price of approximately $7,000,000, has been 
authoritatively confirmed in Milwaukee. The estate of 
Ferdinand Schlesinger—who died about a year ago—owned 
57 per cent of the properties. 

The North American Co. will participate in the under- 
writing to the extent of $2,000,000. Financial interests in 
Milwaukee and New York also will be interested. Armin 
A. Schlesinger will continue as one of the managers of 
the syndicate. The other managers will be Mr. Dillon of 
Dillon-Read Co., and Harrison Williams, both of New York 
City. The concerns involved in the deal are the Milwaukee 
Gas & Coke Co., the Semet-Solvay Coke Co., the Newport 
Co. (embracing the Newport Chemical Works at Carroll- 
ville, Wis., and the Newport iron mines) and the Steel Tube 
Co. of America, with plants in a number of cities. The 
company controls 228 byproduct coke ovens, with an annual 
capacity of about a million tons of coke. 


JUST NOW AN important kind of 100-per cent American- 
ism consists in meeting business 100 per cent of the way.— 
Boston Herald. 


DESIRE FOR NATIONALIZATION OF MINEs should not blind 
socialists to the need for nationalization of minds.—Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 
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Third Week of the Coal Strike 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


fied further during its third week. The indifference 

of consumers was more marked. Unbilled coal on 
tracks reached a total of 1,500,000 tons on April 8, and at this 
writing had decreased but slightly. Coal continues to be 
consumed at the rate of 5,000,000 tons per week in excess 
of production. The country is approaching the end of its 
reserve at a more rapid rate than anyone had calculated. 
The draft on coal stocks is twice as great as had been 
predicted. 

To the operators, one of the disquieting features of the 
situation is the steady progress being made by representa- 
tives of the United Mine Workers in non-union territory 
of central Pennsylvania. The fear is expressed that the 
union may be able to annex this territory permanently. 
The additional mines which have closed in central Penn- 
sylvania, however, are more than offset by those which 
have opened in northern West Virginia, but the strategic 
value to the union nevertheless remains an important one. 

The demand for certain types of coal has increased, 
but throughout the whole southern Appalachian region the 
great problem is that of no market. There is one feature 
of that situation which is favorable to the operators in 
that it has discouraged speculation and has prevented any 
flurry in prices. 

Observers in Washington believe that if there was any 
possibility of a national meeting between operators and 
mine workers, it has been dissipated by the latest state- 
ment of Attorney General Daugherty. Since he does not 
name the illegal things which he seems to believe have been 
taking place at former meetings, operators would be less 
inclined than ever to enter into a conference without definite 
knowledge as to what would be regarded as illegal. 

Farmers in Pennsylvania are understood to be preparing 
to open their wagon mines so as to be in a position to 
produce immediately if prices should reach levels high 
enough to permit them to operate. 

Much interest is manifested in Washington. in the state- 
ment that the anthracite operators are preparing to lay 
their case before the public. 

Figures being prepared by F. G. Tryon, coal statistician 
for the Geological Survey, show that the Central Competi- 
tive Field in 1921 was furnishing practically the same 
proportion of the country’s tonnage that it furnished in 
1890. 


At of the initial tendencies of the strike were intensi- 


Geological Survey Production Forecast for 
Third Week Likely to Be Surpassed 


RODUCTION in the third week of the strike was fore- 

cast by the Geological Survey as less than in either 
the first or the second week. The Survey forecast, how- 
ever, was based on loadings up to last Thursday and there 
were marked gains in a number of fields on Friday that 
are now expected to raise the total for the week to that of 
the second week, or about 3,600,000 tons. 

Production in the Somerset region was further curtailed 
in the week of April 22, as additional non-union mines were 
closed on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Loadings on this 
road were thus lower than in earlier weeks, despite the 
fact that in the Fairmont region gains in production were 
recorded. The South Fork district, on the Pennsylvania 
R.R., which adjoins the Somerset district, on the Baltimore 
& Ohio, was practically closed. 

Thursday, April 21, was the best day in three weeks 
for production in Maryland and the Upper Potomac field, 
where a number of mines are working with depleted but 
gradually increasing forces. 

In southern West Virginia the New River field is main- 
taining production at half normal, loading around 200 cars 
per day (including those from mines on the Virginian 
served jointly by the two roads), compared with 400 cars 


per day a year ago. The Winding Gulf field is operating 
as full as orders for coal will permit. 

Eastern Kentucky is booming. Demand for high-volatile 
coals off the Louisville & Nashville and Chesapeake & 
Ohio reached a peak in the third week of April. Prices 
mounted rapidly and output increased correspondingly. 
Loadings on the Louisville & Nashville were from 50 to 100 
per cent over those of a year ago. 

Alabama and the South generally appears to be little 
affected. Production of coal in southwestern Virginia, 
Tennessee and Alabama is approximately as great now as in 
April a year ago. 

The United Mine Workers claim to have 80,000 non-union 
miners on strike and in a statement given to the press 
on Monday, April 24, predict that they will add 25,000 more 
this week. 

The New York Journal of Commerce on Tuesday printed 
a story to the effect that the Department of Justice, through 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, was actively inquiring into 
price advances and that the government has intimated to 
the non-union operators that “any development of a run- 
away market would alter overnight the ‘hands-off’ policy 
maintained by the administration since April 1, after all 
its efforts to induce operators and miners to confer in 
advance of the walkout had proved futile.” 





House Labor Committee Holds Hearings 
On Bland Coal Commission Bill 


EARINGS are being held on the Bland bill to establish 

a commission of inquiry for the coal industry. The 
House Committee on Labor, which is conducting these hear- 
ings, on Thursday, April 20, heard Nelson B. Gaskill, chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission. Mr. Gaskill recited 
the difficulties the commission has had in establishing its 
right and power to require certain cost data from the coal 
and steel industries, and suggested that should the courts 
decide adversely to the commission in the injunction pro- 
ceedings which now stay the commission in its efforts to 
require these data, Congress should restate its intent and 
make clear the powers of the government in this connection. 

Chief Counsel P. J. Farrell, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, who has had many years’ experience with rate 
matters involving the collection of railroad statistics, ex- 
pressed doubt as to the power of Congress to take the steps 
proposed in the Bland bill. Mr. Gaskill took the broad posi- 
tion that the collection of information is not regulation of 
commerce, that the mining of coal is charged with public 
interest, and that the coal industry is a proper subject of 
inquiry by Congress in the public welfare. 

Mr. Gaskill insisted that the creation of an independent 
investigating body such as contemplated in the Bland bill 
is a “thing the coal industry needs above all else.” He said 
the place “where the knot is to be untied is in the field 
of distribution, involving transportation.” He opposed 
integration in the coal business if such integration were con- 
cealed, such as by secret, bogus independent and sub- 
sidiaries of the operating companies. If integration is to be 
allowed it should be in the open. 

On Monday, April 24, three witnesses representing the 
miners were heard by the committee. J. P. Luterancik, of 
District No. 5 of the United Mine Workers, complained 
against the “rude and rough” methods of the coal and iron 
police and of the state constabulary of Pennsylvania in 
dispersing peaceable assemblages of miners. He also testi- 
fied that striking miners had been refused citizenship papers 
by Federal Judge Orr of Pittsburgh. 

J. D. A. Morrow, vice president of the National Coal 
Association, representing a majority of the producers of 
bituminous coal, was scheduled to testify on Tuesday, April 
25. His testimony followed a general plan laid down by 
Mr. Bland and covered mine prices of coal, costs of produc- 
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tion, freight rates, and other items entering into the ulti- 
mate price to the consumer. Mr. Morrow emphasized the 
disintegrated character of the bituminous coal industry, 
the large number of mines and of individual producers, the 
highly competitive nature of the market into which the 
products of these mines are sold, and made a conclusive 
showing of the lack of any combination among bituminous 
operators to restrict the production of soft coal or to fix 
prices. 

He pointed out that the market price of bituminous coal 
tends to be established by the low-cost production section 
of the industry and not by the higher-cost producing mines. 
He cited the great variety of coals that are bought and 
sold in every large consuming center and emphasized the 
variation in mine prices not only for the coals from dif- 
ferent fields but for the different grades of coal from 
the same mines in any one market at any one time. He 
quoted spot prices for bituminous coal in the Chicago market 
from the current issues of the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
and introduced into the record the annual average realized 
values for bituminous coal as reported by the Geological 
Survey for many years. 

As indicative of the general level of the current price of 
bituminous coal Mr. Morrow cited the Coal Age index of 
spot prices for bituminous coal at the mines, which index, 
he advised the committee, “is generally recognized in the 
trade as being as accurate a representation of general 
price levels and changes in the industry as it is possible 
to obtain.” 

Mr. Morrow described for the committee the physical 
conditions surrounding the production of coal and pointed 
out that the largest single item of expense is labor, as 
represented by the payroll, which accounts for 65 to 70 
per cent of the total cost of production. 


Anthracite Operators Fail to Announce 
Expected Demand That Wages Be Cut 


4 PS was no announcement last week by the anthra- 
cite operators of what their wage demands are to be. 
Several of the minor demands of the mine workers were 
discussed by the joint conference in New York, among them 
demand No. 12, asking that where jackhammers are neces- 
sary and are of advantage in the work they be furnished 
free of charge to miners. 

The discussion at the conference on April 20 centered 
upon the demand asking for the establishment of the regu- 
lar mine wage scale for employees of stripping contrac- 
tors and asking that all men at all collieries be given an 
opportunity to work full time. 

The action of some of the mine workers on strike in 
Pittston, Pa., in seeking work on the streets of that city, 
thereby reducing the working hours of the men regularly 
employed at that work, also received attention at the New 
York meeting. The matter had been taken up at a meet- 
ing of the general grievance committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co. miners held in Pittston on April 17, which 
went on record as condemning the action of the miners who 
took such jobs. An investigation was ordered. Alexander 
Campbell, chairman of the grievance committee, who also 
is a member of the scale committee, said the matter had 
been adjusted. 

Samuel D. Warriner, chairman of the anthracite operat- 
ors’ policy committee and spokesman for the operators, 
issued a statement on Friday, April 21, from which the 
following is taken: 

“We have informed the representatives of the anthracite 
miners, with whom we have been in conference since March 
15, that it was our firm conviction that wage and other 
demands which would result in an increase in the price of 
coal could not be granted. On the contrary, our attitude, 
as stated to the miners’ representatives, was that there 
must be a substantial reduction in wages. 

“Developments since these negotiations began have served 
only to confirm the opinion already expressed by the pro- 
ducers of anthracite that the price was too high. Not 
even suspension of production has served to stimulate sales. 
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We are faced by the very practical difficulty that the con- 
sumer will not pay the price for coal that we are required 
to ask in order to maintain even the present labor costs. 

“We continue to be hopeful that the representatives of 
the miners will appreciate the fact that they alone among 
all the workers in the country cannot expect to retain 
wages that are even higher than the highest war-time 
rates. 

“Actual hourly earnings for industrial workers from July, 
1914, to June, 1921, increased 113 per cent. Railroad workers 
in the same time had increased their actual hourly earnings 
169 per cent, but the anthracite workers were receiving 
actual earnings representing an increase of 167 per cent. 
Subsequent to October, 1921, the average hourly earnings 
of railroad workers decreased to 131 per cent, while in 
anthracite mining the average hourly earnings were still 
100 per cent above 1914. Hourly wages for manufacturing 
industries are not available later than June, 1921. 

“We think it must be obvious that this situation cannot 
be maintained, and it is on that basis that we have in- 
formed the representatives of the miners that a reduction 
in wages must be made such as will bring the scale paid 
in this industry into line with wages in other industries 
and permit a reduction in the price of coal to the con- 
sumer.” 


No Peace Moves in Middle West; 
Operators Prophesy Long Strike 


NOTHER week has passed without a single move hav- 

ing been made in the Middle West to end the miners’ 
strike. Disturbances in the mining fields were few and 
slight. The only interesting things of the week were 
declarations by presidents of two operators’ associations 
that the strike obviously cannot end before July 1 at the 
earliest and probably not then. 

H. C. Adams, president of the Central Illinois Operators’ 
Association, points out that the miners have not shown 
any sign yet of wanting to come to terms and that if the 
government continues to keep its hands off they probably 
will not display any such sign for some time. In case 
mine leaders finally decide that state negotiations were the 
best that could be obtained and in case they made over- 
tures soon for such negotiations, it would be close to 
the end of May before conferences could begin, for the 
operators, he says, have a good deal of work yet to do before 
they could enter a wage meeting. And once begun, nobody 
can guess how long such meetings would take. 

“The average man,” says Mr. Adams, “has no idea how 
complicated the problems existing between miners and 
cperators are. There are all sorts of ramifications to 
each one of a long list of disputable points. There would 
be a long fight over every one of them, no doubt.” 

W. K. Kavanaugh, president of the 5th and 9th Districts 
Operators’ Association, in an address to the Manufacturers’ 
and Merchants’ Association of St. Louis made practically 
the same prediction about the length of the strike. It can 
hardly be settled before July 1, said he. Miners have re- 
cently received big wage payments and are by no means 
in the mood yet to talk of giving up their four-state agree- 
ment plan. Until they get into that mood, Mr. Kavan- 
augh believes, the public should consider well the attitude it 
takes toward the strike. 

“The support of the public,” said he, “in whatever way it 
may be feasible to give it for a quiet, sane, businesslike 
handling of the situation, avoiding hysterics and panic, is 
necessary to the people’s future welfare as well as that 
of the coal industry.” 

Speaking of the miners’ hope for government control of 
mines he said: “No sort of government regulation or control 
could increase the consumption of coal to provide work 
for these thousands of men. The regulation must be of 
forces outside of the coal industry rather than regulation 
of the coal industry. Coal does not control business activ- 
ity; it is affected by business activity. The only time it 
controls business activity is when there is insufficient pro- 
duction of coal at points of consumption. This insufficiency 
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of coal has never been due to lack of efficiency on the part 
of the management of the coal properties. It has always 
been due to transportation difficulties or to strikes on the 
part of labor. This labor question the government is no 
more able to settle permanently than is the coal operator.” 
KE. W. D. 


West Virginia Injunctions Modified 


N an appeal from the decision of Judge McClintic, of 

the U. S. Court for the Southern District of West Vir- 
ginia, requiring the United Mine Workers to abandon the 
tent colonies in Mingo County, Judge Knapp, of U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court at Richmond, reversed the lower court. 
following quotation from the Circuit Court’s decree indi- 
cates the extent of modification of the original: 


The said injunction decree is not suspended in so far as it 
restrains the defendants from interfering with the employees of 
the plaintiffs or with men seeking employment at the mines by 
means of threats, violence or injury to them or their persons, 
families or properties or accusing them or their families, or doing 
them violence in any manner whatsoever, or by doing other acts 
or things that would interfere with the rights of such employees 
and those seeking employment to work upon such terms as to 
them seem proper, unmolested, and from in any manner injuring 
or destroying the property of the plaintiffs or either of them, or 
from counseling or advising that these plaintiffs should in any 
way or manner be injured in the conduct or management of their 
PRBInES and in the enjoyment of their properties and property 
rights. 

Said injunction decree is not suspended hereby in so far as it 
enjoins the defendants and each of them from trespassing upon 
the property of the plaintiff or from inciting by intimidation the 
employees of the plaintiff to break their contract of employment 
with the plaintiff. 

This decision was handed down on April 18. On April 
17, after hearing arguments on the question of making 
the Winding Gulf injunction permanent, Judge McClintic at 
Charleston continued this injunction in effect for another ten 
days in order to pass upon it as well as others which are 


set for hearing on April 24. 


Contracts Reported in Force Now in All 
West Virginia Non-Union Fields 


HERE are said to be in effect now non-union contracts 

between the operators and miners of virtually all of the 
non-union fields of West Virginia, the wording of all such 
contracts being similar. Non-union contracts were con- 
summated about two years ago between the operators and 
miners of the Pocahontas field, but of late operators and 
their employees in other non-union fields are said to have 
entered into similar contracts. To prevent any interfer- 
ence with these contracts injunctions have been obtained. 
These contracts usually read as follows: 

“That so long as the relation of employer and employees 
exists between them, the employer will not knowingly em- 
ploy or keep in his employ any member of the United Mine 
Workers of America, the I. W. W. or any other mine-labor 
organization, and the employee will not join or belong to 
any such union or organization and will not aid, encourage 
or approve the organization thereof, it being understood that 
the policy of said company is to operate a non-union mine; 
that it will not enter into any contract of employment under 
any other conditions. 

“If and when said relation of employer and employee, at 
any time and under any circumstances, terminates, the em- 
ployee agrees that he will not then or thereafter in any 
manner, molest, annoy or interfere with the business, cus- 
tomers or employees of the employer, and will not aid or 
encourage anyone else in so doing.” 

This contract is based on the contract granted in the 
case of the Hitchman Coal & Coke Co., which was adjudi- 
cated by the U. S. Supreme Court, on the strength of which 
the Pocahontas operators obtained an injunction from the 
West Virginia Supreme Court in 1920, still in effect. 


DURING DEBATE IN THE SENATE on the Edge resolution for 
a Congressional commission to investigate trade associa- 
tions, Senator Stanley of Kentucky, who a decade ago in- 
vestigated the Steel Corporation when he was a member of 
the House and chairman of a special committee, said there 
is no truth in the charge that the Steel Corporation has 
formed a coal trust. 
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Committee of 48 to Report on Bituminous 


Coal Strike in Interest of Public 


DDITIONAL reports on the bituminous coal strike may 

be expected soon from the Committee of Forty-eight’s 
National Bureau of Information and Education, according 
to an announcement made by that bureau. The various 
surveys so far made, the bureau says, have been made in 
the interests of either the operators or the miners. The 
general public has been neglected and as it is the party 
in the controversy most seriously affected, this survey has 
been undertaken. 

The announcement says that the bureau was instituted 
for the purpose of informing the voting citizens of vital 
facts in American life. No other organization of its kind 
exists. No other political party has endeavored to so 
serve the voting public. It is in pursuance of this policy 
of service to the public that the study of the coal strike 
is being made. The price of coal to the purchaser is the 
important fact in the coal strike. The reasons for the 
excessive prices are the things which the bureau seeks 
to find out. 

As a result of a request sent out to a large number of 
citizens, a questionnaire has been prepared which in a 
general way covers the desire on the part of the public for 
information on these matters. This questionnaire covers 
the cost of production, wages paid miners, working hours 
of miners, what governs the selling prices, the amount of 
coal produced per year, the amount of coal it is possible 
to produce and the question of car shortage. 

Out of about 100 suggestions made, more than 90 per 
cent urged the formation of a permanent commission on 
coal, the announcement says. 

J. A. Hopkins, executive chairman of the Committee of 
Forty-eight, has gone to the coal fields to make a study of 
conditions and in addition the bureau has sent a question- 
naire covering the general situation as outlined to the 
following: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Geological Survey, 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co., D. L. & W. Coal Co., Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
Bureau of Applied Economics, Secretary of Labor W. Jett 
Lauck, Russell Sage Foundation; Pennsylvania Coal Co., 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., Coxe Bros. & Co., Hillman 
Coal & Coke Co., Federal Trade Commission and the Le- 
high Coal & Navigation Co. 





Miners Attack Legality of Treason Trial 


WENTY-THREE officials and members of the United 

Mine Workers of America were placed on trial at 
Charles Town, W. Va., April 24, for treason before Judge 
J. M. Wood in Circuit Court. The defendants were charged 
with “traitorously levying war against the State of West 
Virginia,” the trial being held in the same little court house 
where John Brown, noted abolitionist, was tried and con- 
victed for his insurrection at Harper’s Ferry, more than 
sixty years ago. 

These men, who included high officials of the miners’ union 
in West Virginia, were selected by the prosecution as the 
first to be tried of more than 700 mien who are under in- 
dictment for treason, murder, conspiracy, inciting to riot 
and various other crimes, in connection with the march 
of armed miners last autumn on the non-union Logan and 
Mingo County coal fields. 

Whether the trial will proceed or be quashed in its be- 
ginning, however, rests with Judge Wood, who was ex- 
pected to hand down a decision promptly on the demurrer 
submitted by counsel for the defense, contending that the 
treason indictments are invalid. 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce to Study Coal 


OAL will be a subject of consideration at the annual 

convention of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, in 
Washington, May 16 to 18. The coal industry in relation 
to the public, the value to the public and the coal industry 
of uniform grades, storage and better methods of handling 
coal carrying equipment will be among the topics. 
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siding. Interest at first centered around Pitts- 

burgh, where an active demand existed, with 
high-volatiles leading the list, due to the urgent fuel 
needs of the Steel Corporation. The call soon spread to 
other steel companies and to low-volatile coal, the prices 
of which soon reflected the better market. So much 
tonnage became immediately available that cancellation 
orders are now forthcoming and coal has lost its top- 
notch quotations of last week. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal rose 
to 206 on April 24, a gain of 22 points from the previous 
week. This gain was mainly the result of price increases 
in eastern Kentucky and southern West Virginia high- 
volatile coals and in all grades of central Pennsylvania 
low-volatiles, now becoming scarce. 

With the edge off the demand from the steel makers 
the market is in a precarious position. The general 
industrial situation is improving slowly but reserve 
piles are being utilized and consumers are not inter- 
ested in the prices now being quoted. Spot coal is now 
being bought at concessions on current quotations. 
Public utilities and railroads are taking a satisfactory 
tonnage, but this has little bearing on the spot market, 
as most of it is on long- or short-term contracts. 


| AST week’s flurry in the bituminous market 1s suo- 


DWINDLING STOCKS MAKE MIDDLE WEST UNEASY 


In the Middle West stocks are dwindling and con- 
sumers are feeling a little uneasy, as indicated by a 
growing number of inquiries. Eastern coals are not so 
plentiful following the inroads made by steel-mill orders. 
Domestic coal is difficult to sell and the many no-bills of 
lump in southern Illinois are being worked off very 
slowly. Mine-run and steam grades are on a price par 
with domestic coals in the non-union producing regions 
supplying the territory. 

There is no trade awakening in the Northwest. Dock 
shipments are light and price cuts, made to stimulate 


business have had little effect. Dockmen are becoming 
uneasy lest some of their stocks be on hand when the 
strike is settled. About 500,000 tons of coal are in 
Lake vessels and 3,000 cars (about 150,000 tons) are at 
the lower ports awaiting dumping. With this reinforce- 
ment to dock stocks, consumers are not at all apprehen- 
sive of a shortage and are not buying in excess of 
current needs. 

North Atlantic market prices have been held up by 
the shortage of Pennsylvania coals and by heavy buying - 
orders of shippers who are replacing non-union tonnage 
unexpectedly cut off by the strike. Spot demand has 
not increased materially and the heavy receipt of 
Southern coals by water has turned the rising tide of 
prices. 

Anthracite markets are at a low ebb and while the 
mines in the hard-coal region are all idle, there is little 
interest being manifested in the situation. Householder 
demand is low, as is usual for this season of the year, 
and retail dealers express the hope that their stocks will 
meet requirements until replacements are obtainable. 

Coke is virtually inactive. Production in the Con- 
nellsville regions has been so curtailed that the tonnage 
offering is negligible. The strike of the non-union 
miners has lost much of its impetus and producers feel 
that slow gains in output will soon be apparent. 


BITUMINOUS 


A decrease in the production of bituminous coal marked 
the second week of the strike, according to the Geological 
Survey. The revised figures for the week of April 15 are 
3,675,000 tons of bituminous coal and 6,000 tons of anthra- 
cite, a total for all coal of 3,681,000 tons. In the second 
week of the 1919 strike the production of soft coal was 
4,024,000 tons and of anthracite, 1,860,000 tons, a total for 
all coal of 5,884,000 tons. The current output of hard and 
soft coal combined is, therefore, some 2,000,000 tons short 
of that in the corresponding period of the 1919 strike. The 
Survey says: ; 

“Telegraphic reports for last week (April 17-22) indi- 
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Calendar year.......... 2,133,000... 2,701,000 
(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from last report. 
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cate again no change in anthracite and a further decrease 
in the output of soft coal. The observance as holidays of 
Easter Monday and of Tuesday curtailed production 
sharply. By Thursday, however, daily loadings had risen 
to 11,040 cars, about the same as on the corresponding day 
of the two weeks preceding. 

“Lack of demand remains the limiting factor in most of 
the non-union fields. During the week under review a 
number of additional non-uion mines were closed by the 
strike, but from those districts as yet unaffected reports of 
‘No market’ continue to be received. The number of 
loaded cars unconsigned at the mines is still large, though 
now decreasing. More coal could be produced if the demand 
increased. 

“Consumption is being met largely from storage. At the 
present rate of output the draft upon consumers’ stock piles 
is not less than 4,000,000 tons a week. When the strike 
began, the accumulation at the mines of unbilled cars 
loaded with coal was large. Reports from the principal 
coal-carrying roads indicate that the average daily num- 
ber of coal loads unconsigned was as follows: 


UNBILLED CARS OF COAL AT THE MINES 


Cars Cars Total 

Week ended Bituminous Anthracite Cars 
A NEN PCA ere MPPs on Pacis te Stee ete aire sis, aie isis 14,126 1,548 15,674 
Ee Vai el IN|. = i al a, ee 28,867 2,506 31,373 
AREAL eee ee ey PRE eee a re, pice (ater 30,730 2,815 33,545 
Ror Sitpreliminary)), joe 5a8 wets eee oisle « 26,790 1,655 28,745 


“Tt will be seen that the number of unbilled loads of soft 
coal is declining slowly and that the unbilled loads of 
anthracite have now been reduced to about the level of 
early March.” 

All-rail movement to New England has_ decreased 
sharply since the strike began. Pennsylvania quotations 
show a sharp increase, but only because of heavier demands 
from other sections and because of curtailed production. 
At New England the market for these coals is dormant as 
it was prior to the strike. 


CARS OF COAL FORWARDED OVER THE HUDSON TO EASTERN 
NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND a 














—1922 1921 — 

Week ended Anthracite Bituminous Anthracite Bituminous 
Apart deere see te oe «cease ate. s 3,406 3,118 2,493 2,771 
April S re cents, sinceel=% 2,702 2,130 1,867 2,526 
9.Noin hy Bosane ponte eae 966 1,365 2,724 2,474 


(a) Figures furnished by courtesy of the American Railway Association. 


Hampton Roads dumpings for all accounts was 367,892 
net tons during the week ended April 20, as compared with 
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342,788 tons in the preceding week. Exports took some 
additional tonnage, but the bulk of the coal dumped went 
to New England, even though that market was saturated 
with Southern coals. Low-volatile prices at the Roads were 
firm, however, the weakness being displayed at Boston, 
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where distress cargoes sold off to avoid demurrage. Demand 
for high-volatile coals was the feature of the week at 
Hampton Roads and prices exceeded those for Pool 1. 

A total of 3,357,000 net tons was dumped over-the piers 
at the five Atlantic coal ports during March. Shipments 
to New England totaled 1,384,000 tons. Exports were only 
255,000 tons. 


TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF 
MARCH, 1922 (a) 
(In net tons) 


New Phila- Balti- Hampton Charles- 

Destination York delphia more Roads ton Total 
Coastwise to New 

England)... 116,254 47,962 59,073 1,160,787 ....... 1,384,076 
Exports.2s./ias.s 1,323 26,416 34,124 177,697 15,659 255,219 
BunkerwGs..625: 341,161 50,073 26,195 190,695 3,780 611,904 
Insideapesigs.; os | a! 1. 225,268 98,897 23/6120 2) ate 347,77 
Other tonnage..... 617,452 3,499 17,089 120132 eee 758,17 

“LObalenvents cL tae 1,076,190 353,218 235,378 1,672,923 19,439 3,357,148 

ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal is practically nil. The second 
week of the strike saw only 112 cars af anthracite loaded, 
all of which was steam sizes dredged from the rivers. With 
the exception of this output—approximately 6,000 net 
tons—the industry is at a standstill. 


Demand is almost as non-existent, however. The retail 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market Mar.27, Apr.10, Apr.17, Apr. 24, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922. 1922 1922 1922+ 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $2.75 $2.85 $2.85 $2.65@$3.00 
Pocahontas minerun..... Columbus.... 1.75 2.15 1.90 1.90@ 2.10 
Pocahontas screenings.... Columbus.... 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.50@ 1.60 
Pocahontas lump........ Chicago..... 2.70 2.40 2.50 2.10@ 2.50 
Pocahontas minerun..... Chicago..... eS 14 75 1.65 1.75@ 1.85 
Pocahontas lump.......... Cincinnati... 2.75 2.50 2.35 2.50@ 2.75 
Pocahontas minerun..... Cincinnati... 1.70. 1.90 1.70 2.00 
Pocahontas screenings.... Cincinnati... 1.15 1.65 1.60 1.75@ 2.00 
*Smokeless minerun...... Boston...... 4.55 4.60 4.75 4.75@ 4.85 
Clearfield minerun....... Boston...... 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.50@ 2.90 
Cambria minerun........ Boston...... 2.45 2.30 2.55 3.00@ 3.50 
Somerset minerun........ Boston...... 1.90 2.10 2.25 2.40@ 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 2.85 2.80 3.40 3.50@ 3.75 
Pool I (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia.. 2.80 2.80 3.15 3.00@ 3.85 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 2.65 2.70 .... 3.50@ 4.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low vrs PeNeWsV OPK, (au eseo 2.40 ~~ 3.25~ -3' 003,00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 2.15 2.30 2.75 2.85@ 3.25 
Pool 9 eae Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 2.25 2.50 .... 3.00@ 3.50 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). New York. 2104-195) 2.75) 2) 75@). 325 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low vol}: Philadelphia.. 1.90 2.00 .... 2.75@ 3.00 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.15 2.25 .... 2.85@ 3.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York; 2. 1:8050-175 °2375— > 2.50@ +3300 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia... 1.70 1.75 2.25 2.60@ 2.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol)........ Baltimore.... 2.05 2.15 2.75 2.75@ 2.90 
High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... New York... 1.55 1.70 2.90 2.25@ 2.765 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Philadelphia... 1.40 1.55 2.15 .......... 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Baltimore.... 1.55 1.70 2.90  .......... 
Pittsburgh se’d. Gas...... Pittsburgh... 2.65 .... PK, eaten fee 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.).. Pittsburgh... 1.85 .... Jeet. Meee eres 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.55 .... wee ern eee 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.30 2.35 2.30 2.40@ 2.45 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.50 1.55 1.60° 2.00@ 2.25 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.35 1.45 1.50 1.50@ 1.85 
W. Va. Splint lump....... Cincinnati... 2.15 2.00 2.00 2.50@ 2.75 
W. Va. Gaslump......... Cincinnati... 1.95 1.75 1.75 2.25@ 2.50 
W. Va. minerun....+.... Cincinnati... 1.35 1.55 1.90 1.90@ 2.00 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... 1.30 1.40 1.70 1.75@ 2.00 
Hocking lump........... Columbiiseesse 2.28) aces | 2269 525 SOR ia2. 75 

1.75 1.75 2.00@ 2.25 


Hocking minerun........ Columbus.... 






Market Mar.27, Apr.10, Apr.17, Apr. 24, 
Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... $1.45 .... $1.50 $1.65@$1.85 
Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... 2.80 $2.60 3.40 3.00@ 3.80 
Pitts. No. 8minerun...... Cleveland.... 1.85 1.80 2.35 2.50@ 2.60 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.70 1.85 2.20 2.50@ 2.60 
Midwest 
Franklin, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... See ees oa wees 508 1S. 30) eainGS 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... le ey BH Ri ee PRET OWE SUV 
Franklin, Il. screenings..... Chicago..... Ze O02 Oobe 2.495 2.000). 3,00 
Central, Ill. lump......... Chicago..... 2602. 6O0le! We cn 2.50@ 2.75 
Central, Ill. minerun..... Chicago..... I. ppy WPA AY) .. 2.50@ 2.75 
Central, Ill., sereenings.... Chicago..... ity AS se 1.75@ 2.00 
Ind. 4th Veinlump....... Chicago..... Sel De Sloe dal y 3000.) 3025 
Ind. 4th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... 25a 245 ee 0 ener 2D: 2..mo 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 2a lloe 200s 2.2). 2. 00G) 2.50 
Ind. 5th Veinlump....... Chicago..... 2.85 (2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run.... Chicago..... 2520: 42.60) 2:60) 2:50@_ 2:75 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... L735 ee 20m 2. 4009 25 25@. 2530 
Standard lump........... Sta Louise. <..2243," 2.63 eres © bntetaya dete 
Standard mine run....... Bt ouis esi Come ls SO a pints myciscrantiae aelarehe 
Standard screenings. sae as toledo) et) ZO ante 8 il cisianesaerd ot 
West. Ky) lump. 3... 545+ Louisville.... 2.35 2.45 2.35 2.165@ 2.265 
West. Ky. minerun...... Louisville.... 1.75 1.90 2.00 1.90@ 2.10 
West. Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.60 1.90 1.90 2.15@ 2.35 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump........... Birmingham.. 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 

Big Seam minerun....... Birmingham.. 1.85 1.70, 1.70 f.50@ 1.90 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
8. E. Ky. lump........... Louisville... 2.10 2.25 2.25 2.25@ 2.50 
S. E. Ky. minerun........ Louisville.... 1255 1.70 1.75 2.25@ 2.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.40 1.50 1.55 1.60@ 1.75 
Boi Ky lumpiccssoencets Cincinnati... 2.10 1.90 2.15 2.25@ 2.50 
8S. E. Ky. minerun........ Cincinnati... 1.30 1.60 1.90 2,00 

S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 1.25 1.45 1.65 1.50@ 1.75 
Kansas lump....... << Kansas City.. 4.50 4.25 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 

Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2:50 2.50 2.50 2.50 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. ; e 
+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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Coal Age Index 206, Week of April 24, 1922. Average spot 
price for same period, $2.49. This diagram shows the relative, 
not the actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 
90 per cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in 
accordance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, 
prepared and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with 
respect to the tonnage of each normally produced. The average 
thus obtained was compared with the average for the twelve 
months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in 
the report on ‘Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,” published by 
the Geological Survey and the War Industries Board. (Pittsburgh, 
Mt. dg and Standard prices not included in figures for last 
week. 


trade has been very quiet and while yard stocks of the 
larger sizes are somewhat depleted the householder exhibits 
no anxiety over the next winter’s needs. Pea coal is still 
plentiful, both at retail and shipping points, and rumor has 
it that some price cuts may be made to move old stocks of 
pea accumulated near a large market center before the last 
freight rate advance became effective. 

Steam sizes are becoming scarce, with the exception of 
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How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Percentages of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by fields, as reported 
by the U. S. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly Report. 


Six Months Jan. | to Week 
July to Dee. April 1, 1922 Ended 
1921 Inelusive April & 
U. 8. Lotalactiss caster crane eee Siete 45.6 55.7 Are 
Non-union 
Alabama, .\Sachid asc onal aie ee no re EE 63.5 64.6 76.5 
Somerset County... con che eee eee 5500) 74.9 87.3 
Panhandle WalVaene ote ee ere Sep, Si hes: 30.8 
Westmoreland: 52) 00, fk ap tear ates 54.9 58.6 83.3 
Virginig.. non ant cae ion tin Lito neat eres 54.8 59.9 60.9 
Harlan. Pees: ctean Sa are ee 5Se> 54.8 29.2 
Hazard pear ek: ote Se ok i ck on oe eae bo Na 58.4 43.7 
Pocahonts sete ot ote Or eee 49.8 60.0 64.3 
Tug Riverivc: cee oe ee ee 48.1 63.7 67.8 
Logan 3... Sie acta: oe ee eee 47.6 61.1 66.2 
Cumberland=Piedmont.-.s eee eerie te 46.6 50.6 7.4 
Winding (Gull 4 eae eee eee 45.7 64.3 61.5 
Kenova- buscker seer soe beers eee 38.2 54.3 63.0 
N.. Hi Rentick yscncec ie een eee ee 32.9 47.7 52.9% 
New Rivertive fai ce es On ee eee 24.3 37.9 7.3 
Union 
Oklahoma: -Ais, 222% teats Se ae eee 63.9 59.6 6.7 
TOW8i os «cys he er a er eee PEC 57.4 78.4 0.0 
Ohio, northiand centralvs>.- 16. ae eae 52.6 46.6 0.0 
Missouri: - soba ote oan rc eee 50.7 66.8 0.2 
Tlinois, 7o5 sda te nee ee ae) a ee ee 44.8 54.5 0.0 
Kansas cba eaten kee sae cca riaetonn 42.0 54.0 4.0 
Indiana sac sete at ea ee eee 41.4 53.8 0.0 
Pittsburghifyccs. semis nek een ol eee ete 41.2 39.8 0.0 
Central Pennsylvania... asc nee) ace see ee 3951 50.2 14.1 
Fairmontievic is hee Oe Re en RR a BBS, 44.0 List! 
Western Kentucky geno 4 eects ais ha aoe 32.5 Y/R 7/ 20.8 
Pittsburgh*; Vee. oe os ee de coaae 30.4 31.9 0.0 
Kanawhas soe bas es ee eee ree 26.0 13.0 0.5 
Ohio, shuthernds.cae matte ee eee ee 2259 24.3 0.0 


* Rail and river mines combined. 

+ Rail mines. 

ft Union in 1921, non-union in 1922. 
buckwheat. Barley is the shortest of the steam grades, 
but prices show no effect of the shortage. The Lake sit- 
uation is quiet, with Northwest buyers apparently out of 
the market until the mining controversy is settled. 


COKE 


Production of beehive coke was 149,000 net tons during 
the second week of the strike, 26,000 tons less than in the 
preceding week. The chief factor in the decline was the 
extension of the strike in the Connellsville and Lower 
Connellsville regions. 

Late reports indicate that the tide of the strike in this 
section is now stationary. The general belief is that the 
non-union strike will wear itself out and that the flow of 
returning workers will slowly increase this week. There 
is very little coke on the market and prices are variable. 











Relative Activity of Markets for Bituminous Coal at End of Third Week of Strike 
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Foreign 


British Output Gains; 
Results from U. S. Strike. 


Little Business 


RITISH production for the week 
ended April 8 showed a gain over 
the preceding week’s figure according 
to a cable to Coal Age. The output was 
4,961,000 gross tons, as compared with 
4,825,000 gross tons for the week before. 
Newcastle reports increased activity 
due to inquiries from the Scandinavian 
Railways. So far very little actual 
business has resulted from the strike 
in the United States. Scotland is get- 
ting ready to supply the South American 
markets, as inquiries are anticipated 
from Argentina and the Plate. Some 
small shipments have already been 
made to Canada, and further orders 
are anticipated. Collieries are building 
up reserves and are behind on deliv- 
eries. 

The railway companies have not yet 
made up their minds on the question 
of reduced rail rates for coal. The 
question of submittting a common-user 
scheme for the existing system of the 
private ownership of wagons has again 
been raised, and the suggestion has 
been advanced that representatives of 
all the interests concerned, railways, 
collieries, users, wagon-builders and 
finance companies, should meet in con- 
ference to discuss the matter exhaus- 
tively. 

The colliery companies, as parties 
whose interests are vitally concerned, 
see no inducement to agree to the pro- 
posed change. Their experience of the 
transport reorganization scheme intro- 
duced by the Coal Control Department 
in 1917 is such as to dampen any en- 
thusiasm for an elaborate rearrange- 
ment of wagon running on the lines 
indicated. The railway companies, nat- 
urally enough, desire a maximum of 
tonnage, and as few wagons as possible 
running empty on their lines: the 
collieries’ chief concern is to secure 
that their trucks shall be returned with 
the utmost possible despatch to ob- 
viate the accumulation of coal stocks 
at the pit-head, and the resultant evils 
of holding up work in the pits. 

The chief obstacle to the common- 
user proposal is, however, the practical 
impossibility of co-ordinating and reg- 


And Export News : 





Market 


ulating wagon supplies on the enor- 
mously extended scale that such a 
system would entail. The attempt at 
traffic reorganization made by the Coal 
Control Department during the war 
gave an instructive illustration of this. 
Thus, at some collieries there was a 
glut of wagons and at others something 
in the nature of a wagon famine, 


High-Volatile Demand Features 
Hampton Roads Market 


The week was featured by the in- 
creasing demand for high-volatile coals, 
the price at the mines having been 
raised to $2, bringing the price at the 
piers to $5, with supplies gradually 
diminishing. Prices of other grades, 
also, were on the upward trend. 

Movement of coal to New York in 
increasingly large volume was another 
feature of the situation, every avail- 
able barge and schooner during the 
week finding a ready charter. The 
supply of bottoms devoted to this sort 
of trade is exceedingly scarce. 

New England movements were not 
as great as usual, but the export busi- 
ness was moving at an increased rate. 
Dumpings were slightly increased at all 
piers, although the market was regarded 
as being not particularly active except 
for high-volatile grades. 

Indications are that  high-volatile 
coals, in demand for use by gas making 
plants and similar industries, will go 
still higher. 


TOTAL EXPORTS DURING MARCH were 
294,753 gross tons of anthracite, 1,187,- 
313 tons of soft coal and 25,435 tons of 
coke, as compared with March, 1921, 
figures of 307,940 tons of hard coal, 
1,151,840 bituminous and 25,061 of coke. 











Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


GERMANY — Production in the Ruhr 
region for the week ended April 8 was 
1,908,000 metric tons, according to a 
cable to Coal Age, as compared with 
1,930,000 tons in the previous week. 

IrALy — The price of Cardiff steam 
first is quoted at 42s. 9d., according 
to a cable to Coal Age. Last week’s 
quotation was 40s. 9d. 


NEw SouTH WALES—Total exports of 
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coal from Newcastle (N.S.W.) to places 
beyond during the month of March were 
300,000 tons. 

INDIA — The coal market continues 
firm. Foreign coal is being purchased 
by mills and railways. The prices are: 
Bengal 1st., Rs. 36, Bengal good 2nd, 
Rs. 82; British coal. Rs. 39. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
April 20, 1922 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 


For Atlantic Islands: Tons 
Nor. 8.S. Manchioneal, for Kingston. .1,414 
Du. S.S. Britsum, for Port au Spain. .2,979 

For Canada: 

Bra Sis.) ilbster, tor, Montreal....... 7,263 

For Chile: 

Am. S.S. Republic, for San Antonio.. 751 


For Cuba: 
INOF, 25.9.0 Genon, Lor Fa Vana... ste cess 3,717 





Am. S.S. Bayamo, for Havana....... 3,985 
For England: 

Br. Schr. Martha Parsons, for Yar- 

THOUS Me ttsabce sects Sele ate ae sit alert ds 804 

For Ecuador: 

Br. S.S. Almagro, for Guayaquil..... 1,025 
For Italy: 

Ttals SS, Adige, for Genoa ..'..66.0. 9,443 

aS Salle. eLOm INADLCS is cueins: spe ieloyeler 8,734 

Am. S.S. Tonawanda, for Astoria... .2,506 

Nor. S.S. Brighton, for Cayo Mambe.. 594 

Dan. S.S. Phonix, for St. Thomas... .3,245 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
r—-Week Ended— 
April13 April 20 


N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Cars, OT NaANndisrts. nthe g oh 2,156 2,739 
TOUS Ol handaste-n4 misled on 113,665 150,020 
FRONSEQAUIMPeA "sc an ces cee 1715267 177,558 
Tonnage waiting ........ 24,000 25,000 

Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 
Garston Wangs ay cle oe as ,370 1,330 
TRONS BOMVNAN Gwe vi ciay te al sivie's 77,850 79,250 
MONS OUIMPCO 4 rskitreske one ¢ 86,867 88,138 
Tonnage waiting ........ 14,000 42,000 

C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
WArsvOnsnanG* seine. sie s+ 1,217 1,041 
TOnstONU NAN Gierters bieckos se 60,850 52,050 
TLONS OUND COar erste tie ee tere 47,927 62,779 
Tonnage waiting 2,200 19,000 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
April 15 April 22+ 

Pool 9, New York.... $6.25@$6.50 $6.15@$6.40 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.80@ 6.10 5.80@ 6.10 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 5.60@ 6.00 6.10@ 6.50 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.50@ 5.80 -5.75@ 6.10 
Pool 71, Philadelphia... 6.00@ 6.25 6.50@ 6.65 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.70@ 4.80 4.75@ 4.85 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 4.65@ 4.80 5.00 

Pool 2,Hamp. Rds... 4.50@ 4.60 4.75 


BUNKERS 


Pool 9, New York... . $6.40@$6.65 $6.45@$6.70 





Pool 10, New York.... 5.90@ 6.30 6.10@ 6.40 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 5.85@ 6.30 6.40@ 6.55 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.80@ 6.20 5.85@ 6.25 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.90 4.85@ 4.90 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.75 4.75 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 40s. 6d.f.o.b. 40s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 55s. f.o.b. 55s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 40s. f.0.b. 42s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 50s. f.0.b. 50s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 42s. t.i.b. 42s. t.icb. 
Welsh, Messina....... 38s. f.0.b. 38s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Algiers......... 38s. 6d. f.o.b. 38s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuco.... 62s. 6d.f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Bahia......... 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.0.b- 
Welsh, Madeira... ee 08. 1.8.8, 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 38s. f.a.s. 38s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta......... 42s. f.o.b 42s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas.... 40s. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Naples......... 38s. f.0.b. 38s. f:0.b. 
Welsh, Rosario........ 52s. 6d.f.o.b. 52s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Singapore...... 55s. f.o.b. 55s. f.0.b. 
Port’ Said feysewe odie tt 46s. 6d.f.o.b. 46s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Alexandriascccns.cm 5 40's 45s. 45s. 
BOMBAY Si. emia. eat 38 rupees 38 rupees 
Capetown iin aia. 39s. 39s, 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff : April 15 
Admiralty, Large...... 28s.@28s.6d. 28s. 6d.@29s. 
Steam, Smalls.........19s. 6d.@20s. 198. @ 20s. 
Newcastle: 
Best Steams: ........- 24s. 238s9d@ 24s3d 
Best Gast. fo... oo» 24s.@ 24s. 6d. 24s. @24s. 6d 
Best Bunkers......... 23s. 9d. 22s. 6d.@28s. 


tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics. 
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North Atlantic 





Bituminous Prices Strong; 
Spot Call Gains But Little 


Heavy Purchases Made to Replace Coal 
Due from Closed Non-Union Mines— 
Receipts from South Heavier—Penn- 
sylvania Fuels Coming Again—Stem 
in Rising Prices Seen. 

ASTER holiday idleness and non- 
union troubles are responsible for 

a strong price situation in the bitu- 
minous markets. Shippers are exe- 
cuting heavy buying orders to replace 
tonnage due on contracts from closed 
non-union operations. The actual 
spot demand, however, has not in- 
creased much, and industries are 
digging into their reserves rather 
than buy high-priced coal on the open 
market. 

Southern coals are coming to New 
York and Philadelphia in increasing 
volume. Receipts of Pennsylvania 
fuels are again on the upturn, and 
this improvement together with the 
heavy shipping from Hampton Roads 
is expected to stem the rising tide of 
prices. Some producers are now 
making agreements at reduced fig- 
ures, to run for thirty days, to insure 
steady operations. 





BALTIMORE 


The market shows a sharp increase 
in demand from consumers who find 
that they are now eating steadily into 
stocks and who are unable to get 
reliable runs from contracts, or no 
deliveries at all. This is stimulating 
the price situation and opening it to 
wide fluctuations as set by individual 
needs. 

On the other hand, there is still a 
large class, mostly of the more impor- 
tant consumers, who are sitting pat on 
their present supplies and who do not 
seem interested in the market one way 
or the other. This has led to a situa- 
tion in which the demand as a whole is 
not great, but what is in evidence is 
insistent and willing to meet a sharply 
advancing price condition. 

Prices are over a wide range. At 
this writing almost any kind of West 
Virginia coal from non-union sources 
is calling for $3.25@$3.75 per net ton, 
while the greatly reduced supply from 
Pennsylvania is calling for around $4. 
The export situation has come to an 
abrupt close here since the price jump. 





NEW YORK 


Loss of production because of the 
Easter holidays and the joining of 
many non-union workers with the strik- 
ing miners are two factors resvonsible 
for the increase in quotations. Demand 
has not increased apparently but there 
is not’as much free coal around because 
of the heavy buying by shippers with 
heavy contracts which must be filled 


and the entrance of the steel industry 
into the buyers market. 

On April 21 there were slightly over 
2,000 cars at the local piers, which was 
an increase of about 1,000 over the 
corresponding day of the previous week. 
There were also about 45,000 tons of 
Southern coals in the harbor, of which 
about 25,000 tons was obligated, the 
balance being free coal. The latter was 
being quoted over the wide range of 
$6.15@$7, alongside. 

It was pointed out that with the West 
taking more of these Southern coals it 
will result in a strong demand here for 
Pennsylvania coals. So far large in- 
dustrial buyers have refused to become 
excited or to enter the market in large 
numbers. 

Buyers are not anxious to increase 
their reserve stocks. Should industrial 
supplies diminish sufficiently because of 
the closing down of the non-union 
mines in Pennsylvania to cause a short- 
age, it is believed that with Southern 
coals coming in the shortage here will 
be eliminated. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Selling houses have almost ceased to 
urge consumers to buy, yet when the 
customer is ready for coal he is sur- 
prised to find that the fuels of the 
three highest grades are closely grouped 
as to price, and considerably higher 
than a month ago. It is an extremely 
odd situation, and at first thought it 
would seem that the law of supply and 
demand had for the moment been 
abrogated. 

The real guess on the situation, how- 


ever, is that as soon as the consumers 


come into the market in considerably 
increased numbers the prices will rise 
rapidly, as even at the present higher 
prices many producers claim that they 
are still running at a loss, especially 
since they lose so much time and are 
unable to make a full working week. 

The general feeling seems to be that 
considerable gains have been made in 
getting non-union men back to work. 
Right in line with this there have been 
instances of some producers entering 
into agreements of daily shipments 
during the course of the ensuing 
thirty days. 

There has been some stiffening of 
prices at piers on both bunker and 
Tide coal, but there has been very 
little new export business closed in the 
past ten days. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Prices have risen over those which 
prevailed on March 31. At the close of 
the third week of the strike quotations 
were: Pool 9, $2.90@$3; Pool 10 $2.75 
@$2.80; Pool 11, $2.50@ $2.60. 

The first trouble in the district arose 
in Clearfield County when a series of 
explosions wrecked the mines of John 
Laing at Winterburn, on April 19. At 
Bitumen, Clinton County, forty families 
were evicted from company houses be- 
longing to the Kettle Creek Coal Co. 
when the court dismissed an injunction 
against the’ company. In Somerset 
County, an injunction was secured to 
restrain the miners from holding meet- 
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ings on company property and enjoin- 
ing the miners from becoming disor- 
derly. 

The pinch of the strike is beginning 
to be felt in Cambria, Somerset and 
Blair counties. Coal supplies are 
dwindling, the railroads are sequester- 
ing coal in transit and the heavier 
shipments are going to the big markets 
in the East. 





FAIRMONT 


Gains in the number of mines at work 
were recorded during the second week 
of the strike, although such gains were 
not large. The most important devel- 
opment was the sharp increase in de- 
mand for mine run and the correspond- 
ing increase in price to $2.50. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Upper Potomac operators made slight 
gains during the week ended April 15, 
with the United Mine Workers unable 
to make any progress in weaning 
miners away from their work. Pro- 
ducers were preparing to resume under 
the stimulus of a better demand and an 
increase in prices, amounting to as much 
as 35c. a ton. In the Georges Creek 
territory virtually all the mines are 
down, 











South 





BIRMINGHAM 


There have been no developments the 
past week to improve market conditions 
here. Buying is on a more restricted 
scale than for several weeks. Inquiry 
is weak, prices are unchanged and the 
volume of sales is small. 

The Louisville & Nashville and Frisco 
railroads have under consideration bids 
for next year’s fuel supply, and con- 
tracts will probably be awarded shortly. 
The Seaboard Air Line likewise has 
taken bids and awards are expected 
within the next week or ten days. 
Industrial contracting is not much in 
evidence. 

Sales of domestic grades are slow, 
and although some contracts are being 
made, there is a hesitancy on the part 
of dealers to enter into agreements so 
far. This is due to some extent by 
belief that there will be some reduction 
in freight rates, which may be taken 
advantage of on deferred deliveries. 

There has been a heavy increase in 
the amount of coal being consumed in 
coke making, as the need for furnace 
coke is greater than before in a year 
ormore. Several additional stacks have 
been blown in the past week and one 
or two more are being gotten in readi- 
ness for early lighting. One company 
has put in fifty byproduct ovens which 
have been out of blast for nearly two 
years. Production at the mines of 
furnace companies is making up for the 
shortage at commercial operations, the 
output as a whole being about normal. 





VIRGINIA 


During the second week of April in- 
dustrial consumers entered more ac- 
tively into the market and began buying 
on a heavier scale, even to the extent 
of bidding against each other for sup- 
plies. Production grew stronger as the 
week advanced. Prices stiffened appre- 
ety mine run being quoted $1.75@ 
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Anthracite 





Demand Lacking; Consumers 
Hold Off for Lower Prices 


Retail Stocks Slowly Vanish, with No 
Replacement Tonnage but Pea in 
Sight—Steam Sizes Except Buck- 
wheat Scarce— Northwest Stocks 
Keep Lake Situation Quiet. 


ACK of demand predominates. Re- 
tail trading is sluggish, as the 
householder prefers to delay orders 
for next season in the hope of lower 
delivered costs. Retail stocks of the 
larger coals, however, are being 
slowly depleted and there is no re- 
placement tonnage available, with the 
exception of pea. There is a rumor 
that some companies may reduce pea 
prices in order to move old storage 
piles accumulated near a large cen- 
ter before the last freight-rate in- 
crease. 

Steam business is almost entirely 
confined to buckwheat No. 1, as the 
other sizes are scarce. The Lake 
situation is quiet, as Northwestern 
stocks are good and those buyers are 
making no overtures until the wage 
-situation shall have been settled. 





PHILADELPHIA 


All that transpires in the trade is 
-confined to the retail end, and even 
-here there has been an almost total 
cessation of activity. Most retailers 
-have good stocks of every size, although 
-chestnut is slowly becoming depleted. 
Dealers had calculated that May 1 
would see their yards bare, but this 
does not seem likely at the present rate 
-of movement. 

The trade shows not the least tend- 
ency to add to their stocks of pea, as 
-there is a feeling that even if the strike 
‘lasts several months they will have 
sufficient to meet the demand. 

There was recently a rumor that 
some of the companies have decided to 
reduce pea coal 50c. Some in the trade 
seemed to base this idea upon the fact 
that much of the pea in storage had 
“been placed there under the old freight 
rate, and that the companies with 
‘storage yards located near the city 
might share this saving with the dealer. 

In the steam trade all activity is 
confined to buckwheat, with no real 
“buying in evidence. There is only a 
small quantity of rice and barley for 
‘shipment, and on this small tonnage one 
of the companies is confining orders 
to points strictly within the state. 


NEW YORK 


Lack of demand is the feature of 
the market. The consumer does not 
appear concerned about the strike and 
this attitude is reflected in the whole- 
:sale end of the industry... 

Retail stocks are being depleted 





slowly and with the coal going out 
and almost nothing coming in there is 
bound to come a time when those who 
have coal to sell will have a call for it. 

With a few exceptions the companies 
have nothing to offer above pea coal. 
Some wholesale dealers and middle 
houses have small lots of egg, stove 
and chestnut on hand but find few 
buyers and these are not willing to 
pay more than company circular. 
Little headway is being made in re- 
ducing the stock piles of pea. 

The steam coal situation is easy. 
Barley is the shortest and buckwheat 
is plentiful. There are many loaded 
boats here. Demand for barley is not 
so strong as a few weeks ago. 





BALTIMORE 


Shipments into this territory have 
run out. The only class now offering 
is from certain operations with un- 
contracted supplies of buckwheat, rice 
and barley. There is no call, however, 
for this class. of coal here at this time. 





BOSTON 


There is very little tonnage now in 
the hands of most producers, but in 
spite of this there is only moderate 
inquiry for spot coal even of the more 
desirable domestic sizes. Retail trade 
is temporarily better because of cool 
weather, but there is no snap to demand 
and the dealers are not inclined to add 
to present stocks which they regard 
as adequate. 

Practically no independent coal is 
offering. A few of the companies have 
small lots of odd kinds and sizes that 
are being absorbed from day to day, 
but such coals are not being marketed 
without a certain amount of effort. So 
far there has been no change in prices 
due to the suspension. 





ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


A few disturbances occurred last 
week. The union has succeeded in 
tying up all non-union washeries but 
one. Some trouble at the East Boston 
Coal Co., due to the union interfering 
with work in connection with keeping 
the boiler plant running, resulted in 
the posting of a guard at the colliery. 

There is some apprehension that the 
foreign element cannot be kept under 
control if the suspension lasts much 
longer. Staff vacations are being 
urged by many of the coal companies, 
who want to have the vacation season 
ended by June 1. 


BUFFALO 


Conditions are much the same as in 
bituminous. Demand is at its lowest. 
Consumers never buy much now unless 
stimulated by price reduction, but no 
price change is likely till wages are 
fixed. 

No effort is being made to ship 
anthracite by Lake. Two cargoes, coal 
that was owned by the consignee, have 
gone forward, but that will be all for 
awhile. Shippers are merely waiting 
for work to be resumed. 

Independents have a little coal and 
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they are trying to get a premium for it, 
but jobbers have so little market that 
they do not dare to buy. 








Coke 





CONNELLSVILLE 


The non-union strikes in the Lower 
Connellsville region have spread in the 
past week, until coke production is less 
than one-third the rate at the end of 
March. In the Connellsville region or 
old basin, there has been some addi- 
tional striking, but production is prob- 
ably much more than half as great 
as at the end of March, partly because 
some idle plants in the region were 
started when it was seen there would 
be trouble in the Lower Connellsville. 

The iron and steel industry as a 

whole is but little affected, on account 
of its large dependence upon other coal 
and coke districts. However, a few 
furnaces normally tributary to the 
Connellsville region are banked, while 
others that it was desired to blow in 
have remained idle. 
Connellsville furnace coke is unquot- 
able. Only odd lots are offered, at 
prices the blast furnaces would not 
think of paying. A limited demand 
for foundry coke has developed, the 
great majority of foundries having 
stocked freely, and small sales have 
just been made at $6.25, which com- 
pares with the heavy turnover in 
March at $4.25@$4.75. 

The Courier reports coke production 
in the past three weeks as follows: 





Week Connells- Lower 
Ended. ville. Connellsville. Total. 
April 1 .. 87,950 62,010 149,960 
April 8 .. 102,530 31,890 134,420 
ADTIUS Lo ee |) Oly o LO 11,000 98,810 
UNIONTOWN 


The stiff coal market softened, when 
the U. S. Steel Corporation withdrew 
buying orders at various offices in 
Uniontown and Connellsville. The 
trade reports that since the Frick 
mines became seriously affected the 
corporation has been practically the 
only large buyer of coal in the open 
market. The result was that one buyer 
was running the market steadily upward. 

The result of the cancellation was 
that coal dropped off and tonnage on 
track being held at $3 could be bought 
at $2.50. Those who were holding out 
are not meeting with much _ success 
finding a buyer. Byproduct is yet 
quoted at $3 but steam coal, either 
Pittsburgh or Sewickley, is $2.40@ 
$2.50. The coke market is virtually 
inactive, there being no tonnage and 
no demand. 

The advance of the union apparently 
has struck a stone wall at the Leisen- 
rings which it has not been able to 
hammer through. The return to work 
also is developing at a number of Frick 
mines, the workers showing up in in- 
creasing numbers. 





BUFFALO 


Demand is next to nothing locally, but 
the supply is still smaller, so that prices 
have advanced considerably. Quota- 
tions are $5.25@$5.50 for best 72-hr. 
Connellsville foundry, $4@$4.25 for 48- 
hr. furnace, $3.50 for stock, with domes- 
tic sizes practically without a buyer. 
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Chicago and Midwest 








Coal Market Registers 
A Variety of Emotions 


Some Buyers Nervous, Others Are Calm 
—Docks Begin Ordering; Trade 
Wonders Why—Slight Pick-up Seen 
in Certain Industries—Prices Stiffer. 


ERVOUSNESS in some quarters 

and phlegmatic disinterest in 
others characterized the Midwest 
market during the past week. A 
slight pick-up in a few industries, 
backed by the noticeable improve- 
ment of the steel trades has put bot- 
tom into the market for certain 
Eastern coals moving north and west 
and has stiffened prices on steam 
sizes. The fact that many dock com- 
panies began buying in considerable 
quantities has awakened a good deal 
of interest. While some fields are 
shipping in this direction there is not 
enough demand to revive western 
Kentucky operations. No strike dis- 
turbances of any consequence have 
occurred in the Midwest fields. 


The coal trade attributed the dock 
demand variously. One view was that 
the dock men must have received some 
quiet business from railroads. Another 
was that dock concerns cannot bear to 
lose a day of the shipping season even 
though they may not have a single new 
buyer. The general belief is that coal 
will never be cheaper than it is right 
now and that dock companies are wise 
if they are stocking. 

While it is true very little coal of any 
kind is selling in this market for West- 
ern consumption, inquiries are getting 
more numerous. The inference is that 
reserves are melting and that some pub- 
lic utilities are beginning to fret a trifle 
and even railroads are feeling a trace 
of uneasiness in spite of the heavy 
stocks. Few railroads are stocked to 
stand a coal cut-off for more than 90 
days longer and most of them are good 
for only about 50 or 60. Well informed 
coal men think the strike will run deep 
into the summer. 


During the last few days of mine 
operation before April 1 certain of the 
railroads, taking a look at the dis- 
couraging strings of idle box and cattle 
cars along their lines, rushed them to 
the mines and had them loaded. Thus, 
coal now stands not only in open top 
coal equipment but in almost every kind 
of cars made. 


Chicago feels that a slight trade im- 
provement is starting. Some companies 
that did not figure on reopening, and 
therefore stocked little coal, are laying 
plans for action. Every time one asks 
about the price of 100 cars of coal, the 
trade thinks there is a call for 1,000 
cars and excitement prevails, with the 
inevitable tendency toward a hike in 
prices. Most of these inquiries are for 
steam sizes and Eastern steam ‘is be- 
ginning to thin out in this region. 


CHICAGO 


Apprehension on one score or another 
continues to roll up. But dock com- 
panies are buying again. Everybody 
with eastern Kentucky or West Virginia 
connections is answering. Already con 
siderable tonnages have been booked 
for quick delivery. Most of this is spot 
business on smokeless mine run at $1.75 
though some screenings have also been 
shipped. At least one concern is re- 
ported to have agreed to deliver a few 
thousand tons of lump next month at 
$2.25. But most selling agencies are 
refusing to quote anything but spot 
quotations. 

What will the morrow bring, is the 
question always on their minds. Thus 
far it has brought little except new 
daily crops of apprehension. Most coal 
men with fuel to sell and who could not 
find a steel or iron company in the 
awakened Youngstown region with 
which to do business continue to fret 
and figure out ways to cut the expenses 
of their organizations. 

During the latter part of last week 
there was also noticeable in Chicago a 
trace of demand from the cement, brick 
and tile industries and the paper mills 
of the upper lake states. A few of the 
thousands of cars of domestic coal 
standing on track at the southern I[]li- 
nois mines were moved from day to 
day at pre-strike prices. That was all 
the average Midwestern coal company 
did. Brisk weather gave the retail trade 
in the city a faint stir but few indeed 
were the retailers who bought anything 
from jobbers. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


The market is a little stiffer. Pro- 
ducers are standing out for an average 
of $2.15 a ton on a mine-run basis. 
Stocks of lump are still hard to sell, 
but tonnage that has been on track 
since April 1 is moving better. 

Not many mines are running, and 
even these are on part time. From 
April 1 to 18, a total of only fifteen 
reporting mines out of thirty-seven on 
the Illinois Central R.R., worked. The 
showing on the Louisville & Nashville 
lines was a. little better. 

Most of the tonnage that is being 
shipped is going to Chicago and St. 
Louis, with a few inquiries from Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis and points north 
of the river. 

Screenings are scarce. Some oper- 
ators are making their screenings sell 
their lump. Production of anything 
other than mine run is very likely to 
be quite light for the next few weeks. 
Inquiry from industries is growing. 





LOUISVILLE 


While there is practically no demand 
for lump coal the demand for mine 
run is picking up rapidly in the east- 
ern Kentucky field. Lake movement is 
starting, and this with orders from the 
steel companies improves shipping. 

Prices have stiffened up, mine run 
jumping 50 to 75c. a ton in the eastern 
Kentucky field. It is higher than spot 
lump coal, as there is considerable un- 
sold lump on cars. Mine run is in 
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demand and there is of course a fair 
demand for screenings. 

Last week mine run was quoted $1.35 
@$1.75 a ton, whereas this week the 
price is $2.25@$2.50, with all eastern 
Kentucky fields on the same basis, 
differentials having been removed for 
the time béing. Lump on the other 
hand is quoted at $2@$2.25 and screen- 
ings, $1.60@$1.75. Last week screen- 
Ings ranged $1.35@$1:60, and lump $2 
@$2.40, showing that there have been 
actually some increases in prices over 
the week. 

While there is little moving South, 
there is movement to Youngstown, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and Lake ports. 
So far there has been practically no 
Eastern business, as freight rates are 
high. 

The strike is having very little effect. 
Many union workers refused to quit. 
Workers have been fired upon in one 
case, and a tipple burned in another. 


ST. LOUIS 


The coal trade is quieter than ever 
before. One large dealer with fourteen 
yards received in one day an order for 
two tons of anthracite and no bi- 
tuminous. 

The public is trying to manage to get 
along on what coal it has, anticipating 
an unusually heavy decline in prices 
when the strike is over. Country do- 
mestic business is also dead. 

Steam locally is easy. Big buyers 
have a plentiful supply on hand and 
here and there is a little call. Country 
steam business is quiet. A little stuff 
is moving to jobbers in Chicago. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


There is still some lump coal at 
southern Illinois mines held to apply 
against contracts, there being very little 
free coal for sale on the open market 
anywhere in these fields and such as 
there is is entirely lump. It is almost 
impossible to get a price on free lump 
that is uniform. Some of it ranges 
from $3.65 upward. There is, however, 
very little demand. The railroads still 
have an abundance of coal along the 
right of way. No trouble at any mines 
is reported. 

Much the same condition prevails in 
the Mt. Olive field. In the Standard 
field there is a gradual thinning out 
of coal. Several mines still have a good 
tonnage held in reserve. It is almost 
impossible to move any on the open 
market. Prices range around $3@$3.50 
for domestic sizes. 











INDIANAPOLIS 


Cold weather for another week, the 
kind of cold that makes a fire impera- 
tive, will mean much to the domestic 
coal demand in Indiana, according to 
reports received from retail dealers 
throughout the state. Thousands of 
coal ‘piles are down to the last few 
pounds and just a little more cold 
weather will cause a real demand. Re- 
tail dealers say there is sufficient on 
hand to take care of any demand, but 
cold weather will affect prices. 

_Some coal is being received in In- 
diana from non-union mines, but the 
volume is very small. Up to the present 
time the sales of steam coal held in 
reserve have been slight, most of the 
industries using their own reserves. 
Unless there is a decided increase in 
business the industrial demand will 
continue small. 
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Northwest 





Trade Still Sluggish 
In Upper Lake Region 


Some Deck Men Worry for Fear Strike 
Wind-up Will Catch Them Stocked 
with High-Cost Fuel—Prices Cut to 
Stimulate Business. 


HERE has been no awakening of 

business throughout the North- 
west. Shipments off the docks have 
been so light that price concessions 
have appeared. Dock men find there 
is no other way to create any trade. 
Some are even talking of the chance 
they are running of getting caught 
with a lot of fairly high-priced fuel 
on their hands in case of an early 
strike settlement. However, ship- 
ments to the docks have begun in 
earnest. The volume that has reached 
Lake Michigan ports is about half 
that of the same period last year. 
Upper docks are just sighting their 
first cargoes. 

John I. Thomas, general agent for 
the Northern Pacific, at Duluth, is 
authority for the statement that rail- 
roads generally throughout the 
Northwest are well stocked, and will 
not require any additional stock for 
some time to come. Mr. Thomas 
says the same condition prevails 
among the public utilities in this 
region. 


—_+__——— 


DULUTH 


Shipments from the docks at the 
Head-of-the-Lakes to consumers 
throughout the Northwest have dropped 
off. Some docks have shaded the lump 
price of bituminous 50c. from $7, in 
erder to bring in trade. 

Accurate figures of the coal on docks 
here at the first of April have just been 
released. These show an enormous in- 
crease over the coal on hand at the same 
time last year, and it is considered, re- 
flect accurately the margin of safety 
which the Northwest enjoys from any 
possibility of a shortage. 


DOCK STOCKS ON HAND APRIL 1 


1922 1922 
Bituminous ..3,575,480 tons 1,568,667 tons 
Anthracite ... 428,553 tons 84,520 tons 

Navigation is officially open. Two 
cargoes of coal from lower ports have 
passed the “Soo.” Fully 35 cargoes 
will be received at the Duluth-Superior 
docks early this season, as these cargoes 
are already loaded and it is thought im- 
probable that they will be diverted to 
any other port. This will swell the 
coal stocks here by 300,000 tons. 

Plans to start several industrial 
plants in the southern part of the state, 
reported several weeks ago, have been 
abandoned because of the uncertainty of 
the coal situation. It is stated that the 


owners fear a shortage, but some think 
the greatest fear, is that they will be 
caught with high-priced coal on con- 
tract, in the event of a drop in prices. 
The anthracite market is absolutely 
dead. Warm weather has caused con- 
sumers to use bituminous and wood as 
a substitute for anthracite in house 
heating. A heavy fall of snow at the 
Head-of-the-Lakes last week had no 
effect upon the anthracite market. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


After three weeks of strike this dis- 
trict is practically unaffected. Sale of 
coal is even slower than it was in 
March. Coal men figure there is ample 
stock for a number of weeks to come. 
But the present dock stocks could not 
last more than 25 to 35 per cent of a 
season. And if there is not a _ re- 
sumption of mining in time to restock 
the docks before the fall rush, it will 
leave the Northwest unsupplied at a 
time when all other districts are draw- 
ing upon the mines for about their full 
production. 

No one seems to worry about needing 
coal in the near future. Large con- 
sumers have enough. They are still 
ready to buy coal to assure against run- 
ning down their stores while the sus- 
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pension is on, but only when an en- 
ticing figure is made. And price con- 
cessions are being made, according to 
current reports, in order to get business. 
It is currently reported that business is 
going where it is drawn by means of 
liberal concessions from the regular 
price. Even such inducements are not 
resulting in notable tonnage. There is 
not a heavy volume of sales, and it does 
not seem likely that there will be. 





MILWAUKEE 


The coal market at Milwaukee is dull. 
Dealers report a very light demand, 
which fluctuates with the weather. 
April has always been a fairly busy 
month in the coal trade here, due to the 
fact that anthracite was its cheapest at 
the beginning of the season, but people 
have grown tired of high-priced coal 
and will not buy more than ‘they 
actually need. They await lower prices. 

Coal and coke prices remain ‘un- 
changed. There is absolutely no 
uneasiness felt here or in the back 
country as to the future supply. 

Soft coal has begun to come by Lake, 
but as yet no anthracite has been re- 
ceived. Up to the present two cargoes 
of soft coal, aggregating about 20,- 
000 tons, have reached port. However, 
there are six or eight cargoes slated for 
arrival during the next week or ten 
days. The appearance of these large 
coal carriers is what tends to allay any 
uneasiness that might develop because 
of the strike. Last year at this period 
there had been four cargoes docked, 
amounting to about 50,000 tons. 


New England 





Advance Buying Has Caused 
Saturation of the Market 


Overuse of Strike Talk Reacts on Sales 
—Heavy Reserves a Bulwark Against 
High Prices—Hampton Roads Prices 
Stronger—Marine Freights Lower. 


AMPTON ROADS prices are 

stronger, but in New England 
distress cargoes still go at low figures. 
So much coal has been pressed on 
buyers in advance of actual needs 
that the market is saturated. Too 
much use of the strike situation on 
a sales argument is now reacting 
strongly on sales. Reserves are 
heavy and will be used as a bulwark 
against higher prices. 

Pennsylvania prices are up, but 
only because of curtailed production 
and strong demand from other sec- 
tions. Marine freights are lower 
with a further softening tendency as 
vessels remain plentiful. 


Cargo prices are fairly firm, the 
average quotation being $4.75 f.o.b. 
vessel. A few cargoes have sold up to 
$4.85, but so far this higher figure has 
been exceptional. In this market there 
is very little inquiry for straight 
cargoes, Inland consumers being pressed 
to accept small lots at even lower cost 


than cargo-lot sales are being made. 

Several factors have made it a 
practice now for some months to force 
coal on buyers well in advance of 
actual needs, using the mining suspen- 
sion as an argument to move coal. 
As a result New River and Pocahontas 
have been absorbed to the point of 
saturation and at this writing 30,000 
tons is in the harbor. On_ this 
“distress” coal prices have softened 
to $6 and less. ; 

But a small tonnage of Pennsylvania 
grades has been offered in the past 
week, but such quotations as are 
received are notably higher because of 
the current situation in the region. 

Strange to say, the recent proposals 
opened by the Department of Mental 
Diseases, Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, 5,150 tons for delivery 
within 30 days, showed an average 
of 10c. less than similar proposals 60 
days ago. Prices submitted this time 
were $6.20@$6.25 on cars’ Boston, 
Pocahontas and New River being 
offered in most cases on the rather 
exacting specifications imposed by the 
department making the purchase. 

In the face of disturbing rumors as 
to the smokeless districts, it is clear 
that competition for tonnage Inland 
from Mystic Wharf, Boston, is even 
more sharp than hitherto. This causes 
a certain anxiety among the smaller 
factors, for there is at least a prospect 
that some of the larger agencies will 
feel obliged to put the knife in deep 
in order to assure themselves a market 
for their coal. 
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COAL AGE 


Eastern Inland 





Flurry Subsides ; Canceling 
Of Orders Jars Coal Trade 


Tonnage Scarce— Demand Wanes at 
High Prices—Orders Now Closing at 
Lower Figures—Half Million Tons of 
Lake Coal in Vessels at Lower Ports. 


HE recent flurry has subsided 

and while the market is still 
stronger than at the outset of the 
strike, the cancellation of many coal 
orders by the steel trade has had a 
softening effect. Tonnage is scarce, 
but so are orders, and demand has 
sloughed off at the higher prices 
quoted. Current orders closed are 
now at lower figures. 

Retail markets are dormant and 
dealers are devoting their attention 
to cleaning up their stocks before 
ordering any additional tonnage. 
There are about 500,000 tons of Lake 
coal now in vessels at the lower ports 
and 3,000 cars awaiting dumping. 





CLEVELAND 


Quietude prevails for the moment but 
there are many indications that within 
the next week or so the demand will 
become much more urgent than at 
present. Stocks gradually are being 
cleaned up. In many cases this is 
happening more quickly than manu- 
facturers had expected, due to the 
increasing activity in business. 

The coal strike itself has had some 
influence in quickening the pulse of 
industry. This may be an unhealthy 
stimulation, but so far the effects have 
all been favorable. The most important 
result has been the pronounced in- 
fluence upon iron and steel. Prices for 
many iron and steel products are rising 
and mills are being pressed for deliver- 
ies. Practically all of the demand for 
coal coming through this district is 
from the steel mills and the railroads. 
Unless the strike goes so far as to 
kill off the budding business revival, 
the industrial outlook is extremely 
bright. 

In the meantime about the only coal 
being sold here now is some non-union 
fuel coming from Kentucky and West 
Virginia. Mine run from these regions 
is being sold about $1 higher than the 
pre-strike price for No. 8 coal. In- 
quiries are increasing daily. 

The Lake season is making satis- 
factory progress, in view of the strike. 
About 500,000 tons have been loaded 
and a number of vessels have left ports. 





PITTSBURGH 


The strike continues without incident 
and no developments in that quarter 
are expected for quite a while. In the 
past week there have been additional 
non-union strikes in the Lower Con- 
nellsville, Connellsville and Upper. Con- 
nellsville, or Greensburg districts as 


well as around Irwin and in Westmore- 
land County. On the other hand at 
some crippled mines in the Connells- 
ville and Lower Connellsville a few men 
have returned to work while the work- 
ing forces are better aligned for pro- 
duction. Production of coal in the 
general Connellsville region is now at 
about one-third the rate obtained in 
March. 

There is no regular Pittsburgh 
district coal on the market. Small 
offerings of Connellsville coal have 
been at $2.80 for steam and $3 for 
byproduct. 

There are some reports of fancy 
prices, and some of these are probably 
due to misinterpretation of asking 
prices, a consumer being quoted, refus- 
ing to buy, and then mentioning the 
asked price afterwards as represent- 
ing “the market.” One lot of some 40 
carloads, for illustration, was offered 
to a consumer at $3.25, the consumer 
refusing to buy. Afterwards the coal 
was sold elsewhere at $2.50. 

The non-union miners are not ac- 
customed to striking, and particularly 
have had no experience in the long 
strikes in which the union miners have 
had so much practice in the past 25 
years. The policy of the operators in 
the Connellsville region, formulated 
largely by the Frick company, is to 
let the strikes wear themselves out 
rather than to take radical action by 
importing men. 





BUFFALO 


The situation remains unchanged. 
Holders of coal are trying to get a 
higher price for it, but the consumers 
are not anxious and so far refuse to pay 
much of an advance. Whether they do 
or not depends mostly on the action of 
the non-union miners. 

Reports differ as to the strength of 
the two sides. The daily press is look- 
ing for sensations rather than authentic 
news and the operators are noting 
favorable indications and forgetting the 
other side, so the public is in doubt. If 
coal runs too short the miners will win, 
but there is no indication of it now. 

The consumer is asking for scarcely 
any coal beyond his ordinary supply and 
that has been taken care of as far as 
possible. New orders are few and the 
coal to meet them is hard to get. 

Buffalo so far refuses to pay the dol- 
lar or so advance asked at the mines, so 
quotations must remain on the basis of 
$2.65 for Youghiogheny gas lump, $2.50 
for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump, 
$2.25 for Allegheny Valley and other 
mine run and $1.50@$1.75 for slack. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Except for a very small tonnage 
being produced by stripping operations 
a complete shut-down continues. How- 
ever, the rank and file of industry, 
public utilities and the railroads have 
an ample supply of reserve fuel, and 
such spot demand as does exist is being 
readily taken care of. 

The general improvement in business 
conditions has resulted in many in- 
dustries. increasing their working 


Valoizip Nowy 


schedules to a point beyond that 
anticipated by them some weeks back 
and consequently, they have entered the 
market with inquiries. The output of 
stripping operations in eastern Unio 
is estimated at 10,000 to 15,000 tons 
per week and it is reported that union 
miners around Martins Ferry and Bel- 
laire have conducted demonstrations 
against employees of some of the strip- 
ping mines with a view to closing them 
down, but without much effect. << 

Because of the unsettled conditions 
in the coal trade, little interest is being 
manifested in Lake shipping. Permits 
have been issued by the Ore & Coal 
exchange for some 2,000,000 tons. 
Most of the coal will be dumped by the 
end of the month. 

Receipts of bituminous coal at Cleve- 
land during the week ended April 15 
amounted to 742 cars, consisting prin- 
cipally of coal from Ohio stripping 
mines and West Virginia non-union 
operations. Industries received 616 
ears, retail yards, 128. This quantity 
is about 50 per cent of normal receipts. 
which, coupled with storage fuel dis- 
tributed throughout this section, results 
in an ample fuel supply. 





COLUMBUS 


On the whole little change has taken 
place since the suspension. The shut- 
down of certain Connellsville mines 
caused a steady demand for coal else- 
where. There was quite a buying move- 
ment on the part of iron and steel 
plants in the Ohio Valley region. There 
is still considerable coal on track at 
the mines and at junction points and 
in some instances it is rather difficult 
to dispose of. 

Retailers are showing little concern 
over the situation and are not in the 
market to any extent. Most dealers 
are devoting their attention to cleaning 
up preparatory to the summer stock- 
ing season. 

Lake trade is not showing any 
activity to amount to anything. Some 
cargoes are being loaded at the lower 
ports but the tonnage moved has been 
small in comparison with former sea- 
sons. 





NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


The only dents in production made by 
the strike are in Marshall County, but 
inasmuch as that county is a heavy pro- 
ducer this has cut production for the 
field in half. Some mines ceased to 
operate on April 1 because of lack of 
orders. One company has resorted to 
an injunction to prevent interference 
with its miners. During the second 
week of the strike, the demand became 
more pronounced and prices rose. 





DETROIT 


The market remains inactive. Very 
little inquiry is developing for either 
steam or domestic sizes. Apparently 
there is no pressing need for coal. 
Though incoming shipments are not 
very. large, the supply is seemingly 
adequate to meet the requirements of 
consumers and jobbers say it is usually 
possible to find a little free coal on 
tracks when search is made for it. 

Smokeless lump and egg is quoted 
$2.75@$3, mine run, $2, nut, pea and 
slack, $1.50. Four-inch lump from 
West Virginia or Kentucky is $2.50@ 
$2.75, with 2-in. lump or: egg around 
$2.25, mine run, $1.50@$1.75, nut, pea 
and slack, $1.40. . 
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Cincinnati Gateway 





With Heavy Outside Buying, 
Coal Speculator Reappears 


Orders Traced to Pittsburgh Boost 
Prices on Byproduct and Steam Coals 
—Falling Off in Orders Causes Re- 
action in Quotations. 

Sl een outside buying has 

brought the coal _ speculator 
again into prominence in this mar- 
ket. Following on the heels of heavy 
purchases made in the interests of 
the Youngstown steel plants, orders 
that were traceable to Pittsburgh 
deliveries made an appearance here 

the latter part of last week, and as a 

result the prices on byproduct and 

steam coals forced themselves steadily 

upward. The price hung high for a 

day or two and with the absence of 

anything like the volume of orders 

that had been pouring in there was a 

slight reaction and by midweek the 

same coal could be bought a nickel 
to a dime under the high figure. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River production was larger by 
about 15,000 tons for the week ended 
April 15 than it had been at the out- 
set of the strike. A slight improve- 
ment in market conditions had a 
tendency to stimulate’ production. 
Prices had advanced a little on smoke- 
less mine run but not to as marked an 
extent as was true of high-volatiles. 

Conditions had become somewhat 
more stabilized in the Gulf region, 
and some of the miners who had been 
influenced to cease work during the 
first week of the strike were back in 
the mines again, so that production was 
on a somewhat larger scale during the 
week ended April 15. Market condi- 
tions were a little better but the demand 
had not reached sufficient proportions 
to bring production up to capacity. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas mines are turning out 
more coal than at any time during the 
year, the output having reached 75,000 
tons a day during the second week of 
the strike. Miners are showing no 
inclination to cease work but on the 
contrary are helping to speed up pro- 
duction. A betterment of market con- 
ditions was reflected in the decreasing 
number of set-outs at Portsmouth and 
other points. Western buyers were 
seeking more smokeless and in the 
East, too, there was a livelier demand. 

With the steel mills taking more 
coal and the general demand showing a 
good deal more life, it was possible for 
Tug River to speed up production. By- 
product coal is in fairly active demand. 
For the prepared grades there is com- 
paratively little sale, however. Many 
of the mines in this region are oper- 


ating to capacity. Man power is ample 
and no impression is being made by the 
strike. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


Slight production gains were made 
during the second week of the strike. 
On an average, 20 mines were in oper- 
ation from day to day except during 
the latter part of the week when Coal 
River reached the flood stage. Late in 
the week producers began to experience 
a heavier demand. Mine run increased 
to about $2. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan mines continued to break all 
production records. Every mine in the 
region was running and many were 
producing to capacity, in view of an 
improvement in market conditions. The 
western markets appear to be affected 
by a growing alarm over a shortage of 
coal. There was an advance of not less 
than 35c. a ton in mine run. 

Thacker production was maintained 
throughout the week at about 400 cars 
per day. Production has not been 
affected by the strike. Market condi- 
tions are better and more coal is being 
sold on a spot basis but the demand 
is not brisk enough to materially in- 
crease the output. Some coal is being 
moved to the Lakes. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Production on the Big Sandy was on 
a larger scale, averaging about 22,500 
tons a day. There was a better demand, 
particularly for Elkhorn mine run which 
advanced to about $2. Some coal was 
consigned tothe Lake. Prepared grades 
were hard to move. Only two or three 
mines in the entire territory were af- 
fected by the strike. 





CINCINNATI 


It is estimated that 5,000 cars have 
been picked up here for destination to 
the steel centers and it is said that an 
order for a like amount of coal to be 
shipped to Fort William for the account 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, has 
been placed within the past few days. 
On top of this there has been a general 
opening of the Lake business with the 
Cleveland interests gathering several 
cargoes for shipment out of Toledo and 
Sandusky. This with the general flow 
of business has been enough to keep 
every office in this city on keen edge and 
busy. 

Smokeless has gone through an up- 
ward gyration. The greatest influence 
back of this trend was a stiffening of 
business at Tidewater where an_ in- 
creased tonnage has been sent on its 
way to New York. Byproduct plants 
too, have been putting in their orders 
and some of the upstate dealers have 
been buying a little heavier. 

Local retail prices have shown little 
or no change from the advance that has 
been made in a wholesale way. About 
the only difference in price is on bi- 
tuminous slack which now commands 
$5, all of the lower priced coal of this 
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type having been cleaned up. Smoke- 
less lump is still held at $7.50 and the 
run of mine at $6.50. Bituminous lump 
brings $6.50@$6.75, with 25c. extra for 
hill top deliveries. 

The recent high water has seriously 
impaired river shipments, few barges 
having come down for the past week. 





SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Last week’s advance has held good 
and there is no sign of weakening. In 
some cases prices are even stronger on 
mine run. Demand is mostly from steel 
mills and some little railroad business 
is coming into the field. All attention 
has been diverted to mine run and very 
little prepared sizes are being made. 

About 75 per cent of the mines are 
now operating but are not making full 
time. This is due in most cases to 
part of the miners belonging to the 
union. So far, however, the union men 
have given little or no trouble and 
some are drifting back to work. 








West 


KANSAS CITY 


The word “stagnation” describes the 
situation in the coal trade throughout 
the Southwest. Coal that was loaded 
at the mines before the strike, is still 
on track. Dealers in the country have 
ample stocks to more than meet the 
demand, and are not buying. Dealers in 
the larger cities are overstocked, but 
the last few days of cool weather 
brought some calls for coal in one- or 
two-ton lots. Consumers are buying 
only as they have to, expecting a 
reduction in the cost of coal. 

Pre-strike prices prevail generally in 
this territory. 


DENVER 


Colorado is not handicapped through 
the nationwide coal strike. Wyoming, 
on the other hand, is hard hit, and oper- 
ators are doing the unusual thing by 
shipping coal into that state. The sum- 
mer shortage trade has been disturbed 
but the bituminous fields are making 
weekly gains in output. Lignite fields 
increases are not so marked. 

Bituminous lump is bringing $5@$6 
at the mine, and most lignite, formerly 
$5.75 is now $4. Weld county lignite 
lump is $3.50, retailing for $6.20@$7. 
Lignite slack is from 80c.@$1.20. Bitu- 
minous slack in the Trinidad district is 
$2@$2.50, retailing at $6. Walsenburg 
and Routt slack are $1.75@$2, retailing 
at $5. 

Denver has eighty-two trackage 
yards owned by sixty-seven dealers, 
who are trying to determine how to 
curb the 131 coal peddlers who are as 
troublesome as_ snowbirds, though 
licensed by the city. 





SALT LAKE CITY 


The strike situation in the Utah fields 
is unchanged. According to an official 
of the State Industrial Commission, 30 
per cent of Utah miners are out. There 
has been no violence and no_ public 
interest in the strike. 

Sale Lake City is experiencing the 
coldest and stormiest April in many 
years, but there is no shortage of coal 
and dealers are doing a good business. 
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News 


From the Coal Fields 





ALABAMA 


The New Connellsville Coal & Coke Co., 
in the Birmingham section, is preparing to 
put in operation its battery of fifty beehive 
ovens, which have been out of commission 
for the past year or longer. The demand 
for furnace and foundry coke is improving 
and increased production is necessary to 
supply trade requirements. 


J. B. McClary has been elected president 
of the Davis Creek Coal & Coke Co., with 
operations at Rock Castle, Tuscaloosa 
County, vice J. ©. Maben, resigned. Mr. 
MecClary is president of the Yolande Coal 
& Coke Co., and the New Connellsville 
Coal & Coke ‘Co. The mines at Rock Castle 
have been idle for the last two years and 
plans for resumption of operations have 
not been decided upon as yet. 


M. G. Hubbard, at present treasurer and 
general manager of the Sterling Coal Co., 
at Middlesboro, Ky., and formerly in 
charge of the mines of the Barney Coal 
Co., in Walker County, was in the Bir- 
mingham district recently. 


ALASKA 


Reports from B. W. Dyer, federal mine 
inspector, with headquarters at Anchorage, 
indicate a year of activity in the coal 
mines of the North. Coal from Alaska 
mines will be moving in regular shipments 
to Seattle within the next three months. 
The greatest activity is expected in the 
Matanuska fields, which if not operated by 
the Government, will be worked by private 
enterprise. Production in 1921 was {76,- 
285 tons, valued at $467,994. Most of 
this tonnage came from the Mantanuska 
fields. 


A modern coal washery was completed 
at Sutton in February, which will treat 
both Government and commercial coals. 
Sutton is at the Eska branch of the Gov- 
ernment railroad and is the point where 
the coal to be shipped in May will be 
handled. 


COLORADO 


Colorado’s production will be the small- 
est in more than a decade in 1922 if ensu- 
ing months show decreases similar to those 
recorded during January and February. 
‘Production during these months aggregated 
1,591,948 tons as compared with 1,807,652 
tons for a corresponding period last year— 
a decrease of 215,709 tons. The men em- 
ployed in and about the mines dropped to 
12,898 during February, and 9,000 in Mach, 
as against 14,000 in former years. The 
men averaged 32.2 working days during 
January and February. 


CONNECTICUT 


A. H. Powell & Co., New Haven coal 
dealers, have let the contract for the erec- 
tion of a 12-story brick and fireproof con- 
structed store and office building. The 
structure will cost in the neighborhood of 
$700,000. 

The Patrick McGee Co., Bridgeport, with 
a bid of $12.95 per ton delivered, received 
the order for the next three months’ an- 
thracite supply for the city of Bridgeport 
for use in the municipal buildings. 





ILLINOIS 


As the result of a deal closed several 
days ago a syndicate of Eastern capital 
has assumed control over the properties of 
the Kolb Coal Co., which owned and oper- 
ated two mines at Mascoutah, the Fair- 
banks Mine near Lenzburg and the Vine- 
gar Hill Mine near New Athens. Officers 
of the new company are C. C. Field, presi- 
dent, and F. H. McCauley, secretary, both 
of New York. 


E. J. Scott, of St. Louis, president and 
general manager of the Scott-Smith Coal 
Co., St. Louis, visited southern Illinois 
recently. 

The Old Colony Fuel Co., Chicago, re- 
cently filed articles of incorporation at 
Springfield. The incorporators were Sam- 
uel Susina, EH. M. Frey and Ray C. Lyon. 

The Louisville & Nashville R.R. has 
fssued circular G. I. No. 141, dated 


March 25, 1922, showing the location and 
capacity of all "the mines and coke ovens 
on the line of that road. 


The hoisting record for the Danville dis- 
trict was broken the day before the strike 
started by the Vermilion Mine of the United 
States Fuel Co. at Danville. It hoisted 
4,858 tons at a speed which brought a car 
to the surface every 14 seconds for 8 
hours. 


G. D. Cowin, sales manager of the Bell 
and Zoller Coal Co., at Chicago, is on a 
two-weeks’ vacation. 


Joseph Allen, of the Allen Coal Co., of 
Minneapolis, visited the Chicago coal trade 
recently. 


George W. Reed, vice-president and 
sales-manager of The Peabody Coal Co. at 
cae. is vacationing at Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

The Old Ben Coal Corporation’s circular 
to its employes, issued at the time the 
miners of the country struck, is considered 
to be a strong and friendly presentation of 
the facts of the coal crisis in a way that 
may appeal to union men. Other operating 
companies are considering the issuance of 
similar matter. 


Arrangements are being completed for 
the convention of the International Railway 
Fuel Association, to be held at the Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, May 22-25. The In- 
ternational Railway Supply Men’s Associa- 
tion is arranging for exhibits and space is 
being taken rapidly. Entertainments are 
planned for Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day evenings, including moving pictures of 
coal mining operations, an informal recep- 
tion and dance and a dinner. 


Eleven locomotive engineers and eleven 
firemen, winners of high rank in the Sou- 
thern Pacific Ry.’s fuel saving contest, will 
attend the convention in Chicago, May 22 
to 25 of The International Railway Fuel 
Association at the expense of the company. 
Individual fuel performance records are 
kept daily on the Southern Pacific and a 
number of awards and medals are given 
periodically. 


The Mount Olive & Staunton Coal Co., 
Mount Olive, has certified to the Mlinois 
secretary of state an increase in capital 
stock from $500,000 to $1,500, 000. Thomas 
F. Brewster is the president and ee Ose ths 
Marter, secretary. 


INDIANA 


Given & Son, at Brazil, will take advan- 
tage of the strike lull in business to re- 
construct the engine house and tipple at 
the mine north of Center Point, which was 
recently destroyed by fire. The owners ex- 
pect to have the mine completed and ready 
for business by the time the strike is over 
and fall business starts in. 


The Aetna Coal & Mining Co., of In- 
dianapolis, filed papers with the secretary 
of state recently showing a change in name 
to Star City Coal Co. 


KENTUCKY 


George W. Johnson, for two years with 
the White L. Moss Coal Co., Pineville, and 
W. W. Landrum, a pioneer coal man of 
Harlan, have organized the Cumberland 
Valley Coal Co., and will conduct their new 
business from an office in Harlan. 


White L. Moss, state senator from south- 
eastern Kentucky and president of White 
Moss Coal Co., has been visiting his com- 
pany’s branch office in Atlanta. 


Kevitt-Jellico Coal Co., capital $10,000, 
has been incorporated by H. C. Kevitt and 
A. H. Davis, both of Jellico, Tenn., and T. 
A. Croley, Williamsburg. 


MINNESOTA 


Arch Coleman, a well-known coal dealer 
of Minneapolis, has been named as acting 
postmaster of Minneapolis. The naming 
of the permanent appointment will follow 
the civil service examination. Mr. Coleman 
is expected to be the winner. 


The Minnesota Gas & Mineral Co., of 
Sauk Center, has filed articles of incor- 
poration with $250,000 capital stock, to 
prospect for coal, gas, oil and iron. L. W. 
Gingerly is president. 
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MISSOURI 


The Power Plant Equipment Co., of Kan- 
sas City, will represent The Combustion 
Engineering Corporation in eastern Kansas, 
eastern Nebraska, western Arkansas, and 
western Missouri. Headquarters will be in 
Kansas City. 


The strip mine of the Callaway County 
Coal Co., south of Fulton, was flooded by 
recent rains, in some places with 30 ft. of 
water. The stripping machinery was cov- 
ered. Blasting removed about ten feet of 
water, but the rest will have to be pumped 
out, requiring some time. 


A meeting of the stockholders of the 
Raven Coal Co. is to be held at Lancaster 
soon. The object is to obtain an increase 
of the bonded indebtedness in the principal 
sum of $50,000, and also to authorize the 
execution, negotiation and sale of the cou- 
pon bonds together with a deed of trust 
conveying all the property, real, personal 
and mixed, of said corporation in trust, to 
secure the payment of said bonds and 
coupons. 


Due to the coal strike and to the ex- 
hausted condition of the mine the K. C. 
Midland Mine No. 4 at Novinger, has been 
closed and abandoned. This mine was in 
operation eight years. Part of the ma- 
chinery will be used in the K. C. Midland 
Co.’s Mine No. 7. 


NEW YORK 


The Coal Trade Club of New York held 
a luncheon on Wednesday, April 19, at the 
Whitehall Club. C. E. Lesher, editor of 
Coal Age, addressed the members on the 
present state of the coal industry. 


The Interborough Rapid Transit Co. has 
26,000 tons of coal at the power houses, 
5,000 tons on barges and 16,000 tons at 
Hampton Roads. It is expected that 20,000 
tons will be delivered to the company dur- 
ing the balance of April, making a total of 
about 67,000 tons equal to one month’s sup- 
ply. The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. has 
on hand about 58,000 tons, or about 60 days’ 
supply. Of this about 11,733 tons are at 
the Williamsburg Power House, 7,580 tons 
at the Central Power House and 30,488 
one the Rossville Staten Island storage 
plant. 


The Federated American Engineering 
Society’s unemployment service, in the con- 
duct of which the big so-called Founder 
Societies share, has placed 870 men in 
engineering positions since Jan. 1. At 
present from ten to fifteen professional 
engineers a day are finding places. Most of 
these are university and technical school 
graduates. The fact that more engineers 
are returning to active work, it was pointed 
out, indicates that large numbers of men 
in subordinate positions are also necessarily 
obtaining work in the engineering and 
allied fields. 


Reopening of the copper mines, and the 
relief which the mining industry in gen- 
eral is beginning to experience, according 
to recent announcements, has not produced 
any marked effect upon the unemployment 
situation among the mining engineers reg- 
istered at the Federation’s Unemployment 
Service, whose headquarters are in_the 
Engineering Societies’ Building, 29 West 
39th St., New York City. Most of the calls 
for mining engineers, among whom condi- 
tions have been most acute, have come from 
South American countries. About 3,000 ap- 
plications for work are now on file. This 
number has not increased during the last 
month, as it had during previous months. 


OHIO 


The Barnesville Fuel Co., Barnesville, has 
been chartered with a capital of $10,000 
to do a retail coal business. The incorpora- 
tors are Otto Medley, R. J. Foose, C. W. 
Chalfant, Blanche S. Chalfant and Mary 
O. Foose. 


The Ohio-Tennessee Coal Co., Covington, 
has been chartered with a capital of $10,- 
000,000 to operate coal mines and deal in 
coal properties. Incorporators are D. G. 
Wenrich, Charles H. Jackson, Ellis G. 
Eyer, John P. Harris and L. B. Jackson. 


With the last pay distributed April 10 
to miners in the Hocking Valley and sou- 
thern Ohio fields, wholesale grocers and 
supply houses which cater to the mining 
districts predict a big slump in business. 
Already many wholesale houses are exer- 
cising extreme care in extending credit to 
stores in mining sections. In all about 
$800,000 was distributed April 10 which 
represents the earnings of the men during 
the last half of March. 


R. H. Hoykin, manager of the Ft. Dear- 
born Coal Co., at Cincinnati, has resigned 
and goes with the Stonega Coal & Coke Co., 
ag assistant sales manager in the south- 
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eastern territory. E. P. Liska also has 
resigned and has gone to Toledo. M. R. 
Fitzgerald, of the same company, has 
returned to the Chesapeake & Ohio with 
which he was affiliated before joining the 
forces of the Fort Dearborn company. 


Recent visitors from Detroit to the Cin- 
cinnati market were: H. H. MeKillip. 
president of the International Coal Co.. 
Joe Dykstra, of the Dykstra Coal Co., 
George Agnew of the Agnew Coal Co., and 
R. F. Johnson, 


Columbus offices of the Philadelphia & 
Cleveland Coal Co., which has headquarters 
at Cleveland and a branch at Columbus 
under the charge of P. A. Coen, vice-presi- 
-dent, will be moved into larger space in the 
Rowlands Bldg., about May 1. 


The Permanent Coal & Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, has been chartered with a capital of 
$50,000 to doa retail coal business. Among 
the incorporators are W. W. Wagner, and 
F.. J. Ketcher. 


Owen M. Rederick has been named as 
receiver for the Big Mine Coal Co., upon 
petition of three stockholders of the com- 
pany. The company was incorporated a 
year ago by J. B. Patton, Charles W. Pat- 
ton and Herbert A. Kinney. Bentley Scar- 
borough and H. C. Wheeler, of Akron, and 
W. D. Scarborough, of Woodfield, who filed 
the petition for receivership, seek recovery 
of money said to have been invested by 
them in stock in the company. 


—— = 


OKLAHOMA 


All men employed in the mines of the 
Rock Island Coal Co., near Hartshorne, 
have obeyed the strike order. Announce- 
ment is made by the company that its 
plant will be renovated and put in first- 
class order during the period of idleness. 
Announcement as to the nature of addi- 
tions and new equipment has not been made, 
but it is understood that some of the old 
equipment will be displayed by new. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


A big coal transfer was recorded in 
Fayette County recently when Logan Rush 


sold the Georges Coal Co., located in 
Georges township, to A. 8S. Livengood and 
Cc. L. Keedy, both of Scottdale. While the 


figure was not made public it was said to 
involve $150,000. The property includes 
80 acres of coal located along the Balti- 
more & Ohio, about a mile and a half from 
Fairchance, 


Preliminary information from Harris- 
burg, indicates. that the working time of 
the anthracite mines in 1920, as computed 
by the State Department of Mines, was 267 
days, while the tentative figure for 1921 
is reported to be 257 days. 


In response to a request from counsel, 
the U. S. Supreme Court directed that in 
the re-argument of the Reading case re- 
cently, special attention be given to the 
following: 

(1) Whether the disposition by the Read- 
ing of the coal and iron company stock, 
as contemplated and ordered in the District 
Court decree, will establish such entire in- 
dependence between the Reading Company 
and the coal company as required by the 
opinion and judgment of the Supreme Court. 

(2) Whether there is any legal or prac- 
tieal difficulty in modifying the decree so 
that the coal company stock owned by the 
Reading Company may be sold free from 
the lien of the old general mortgage and 
from the lien of the proposed new mortgage. 

(3) Whether compliance with the decree 
would benefit any class of Reading stock- 
holders to the prejudice of another class. 

(4) What is the basis upon which the 

amount and character of payments to be 
made by the coal company and the new 
company to the Reading Company were de- 
termined, and what are the reasons for 
adopting it. 
. The Pennsylvania Company for Insur- 
ances on Lives and Granting Annuities has 
received permission from Judge Wilhelm, 
of the Schuylkill County Orphan’s Court, 
to sell the interest of its minor ward, 
Oglesby Paul, amounting to 28 per cent of 
174 acres and 385 per cent of 68 acres in 
Pottsville and Mecanicsville, to the Hudson 
Coal Co. The property is in the east end 
of Pottsville and Palo Alto, and the total 
area is to be sold for $115,000. 


Allan ©. Frazier, formerly of Weston- 
Dodson & Co., has been engaged as man- 
ager of coal and_ coke sales of the Iron 
Trade Products Co. for the Philadelphia 
district, with headquarters in Philadelphia. 

The Chain Belt Co. has announced the 
appointment of G. F. Sherratt as manager 
of the Pittsburgh office in the Union 
fArcade Bldg. 


COAL AGE 


E. C. Dodson, for several years econ- 
nected with the Grazier Coal & Coke Co. 
and the Grazier Coal Mining Co., as sec- 
retary-treasurer, has severed connections 
with both companies, and is now asso- 
ciated with the firm of Branson, Long & 
McFadden, Inec., Philadelphia, as field man- 
ager. Mr. Dodson will occupy an office in 
Johnstown. 

Governor Sproul has appointed John D. 
Walker, Nettleton, as a bituminous coal 
inspector for Cambria County. 

The Dauphin County Commissioners have 
reduced the taxable assessment on _ the 
buildings of the Susquehanna Collieries Co. 
from $186,740 to $125,000, but they denied 
the company’s claim for an assessment 
rebate of $93,000, representing the assessed 
valuation of a million and one-half tons 
of coal removed from the company’s 
grounds in the past three years. 

M. L. Taylor, vice-president of the Mor- 
gantown Coal Co. of Morgantown, was in 
the Pittsburgh market late in March. 


TEXAS 


The Empire Fuel Co., owning lignite 
mines in Milam County and maintaining ex- 
ecutive offices in Dallas, has increased its 
capital from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 and 
changed its name to the Empire Fuel Cor- 
poration. The purpose of the company is 
to manufacture fuel for industrial and do- 
mestic purposes from Texas lignite. 


The Railroad Water & Coal Co., of Chi- 
cago, has been granted a permit to do busi- 
ness in Texas. The company will maintain 
headquarters at Bridgeport, with R. E. 
Toliver as state agent. 


VIRGINIA 


The City of Norfolk has awarded a con- 
tract for 12,000 tons of coal to Nottingham 
& Wrenn, of Norfolk, at $1.74, to be sup- 
plied 1,000 tons a month. This firm was 
the lowest bidder on the high-grade navy 
standard coal purchased. 


W. W. Houston, of the Panhandle Coal 
Co., has been made chairman of a member- 
ship campaign of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Norfolk, which will make a thorough 
canvass of the city with a view to adding 
1,000 members to that body for better port 
exploitation work. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


A visitor in the Fairmont region about 
the middle of April was R. C. Salkeld of 
the Verner Coal & Coke Co. and the Sal- 
keld Coal Co. 


Duncan Sinelair, well known in Fairmont 
coal trade circles has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Costa Rica. 


With a full force of deputies and state 
police on hand to preserve order, the Parr’s 
Run mine of the Mineral State Coal Co. re- 
sumed operation at Moundsville on April 
17, after having been shut down for two 
weeks for repairs to the cage which hoists 
the coal from the bottom of the mine to 
the tipple. 

John ¥F. Phillips, president of the Del- 
mar Coal Co., with headquarters at Fair- 
mont was enjoying a fishing trip on Elk 
River during the latter part of April. 

Cc. W. Watson, president of the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., with headquarters at New 
York, was a recent visitor at Fairmont. 


Pittsburgh coal land in Harrison 
County was sold early in April for as high 
a price as $2,000 am acre. The sales were 
made of iands en Bingamon Creek in Eagle 
District, two tracts chavising hands. The 
Howard Coal Co. secured from T. S. Har- 
desty and wife and from Dora B. and C. D. 
Robinson 10.14 acres. ‘Che same company 
also purchased from Mr. and Mrs. Hardesty 
16.71 acres of land in Eagle District, un- 
derlying which it is estimated there are 
7.40 acres of Pittsburgh coal. ; 


Vice-President C. E. Hutchinson of the 
Hutchinson Coal Co., of Fairmont, has re- 
turned from a visit to the New York market. 


Clarence D. Robinson, one of the well 
known operacors of the Fairmont region, 
has returned from a business trip in the 
East. 

The Jamison Coal & Coke Co., operating 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and 
with general offices at Greensburg, Pa., has 
added materially to its holdings in West 
Virginia through the acquisition of 728 
acres of Pittsburgh coal in the Fairmont 
and Lincoln districts of Marion County. 
The coal is convenient to development since 
it lies between the No. 8 and the No. 9 
mines of the company. The company paid 
$426,820 for this coal, securing the land 
from Phillip Sisler and Nancy Trader. 
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The Mabscott store of the New River 
Company, operating in the New River field, 
was entered early in April and rifled of all 
canned goods and provisions. Those who 
entered evidently were prompted more by 
a desire to secure provisions than to se- 
cure anything of tangible market value. 
The company has been unable to fix the 
responsibility for the robbery. 


Huntington is to be the headquarters of 
the newly organized Huntington Coal & 
Distillation Co., which has a capitalization 
of $25,000. Having an active part in the 
organization of the new concern were L. 
W. Blankenship, S. S. McNeer, F. M. Live- 
zey, H. Weddell and M. L. Burnett, all of 
Huntington. 

J. J. Mulvehill, who for several years has 
been the secretary of the Northern Pan- 
handle Operators’ Association, with head- 
quarters at Wheeling, has severed his con- 
nection with that association, to become 
the chief clerk of the Consolidation Coal 


Co., in its new Pocahontas division. His 
new appointment became effective on 
April 10. 

Secretary George S. Brackett, of the 


Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association has returned to his headquar- 
ters at Fairmont after a visit to Washing- 
ton, where he testified before the Labor 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 


W. E. Watson, of Fairmont, president of 
the Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co., and 
of the Monongahela Coal Association, has 
returned from a business trip to Pitts- 
burgh. 


Taking advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by enforced idleness, many of the 
companies in Monongalia County are mak- 
ing needed repairs and are using their 
monthly men in cleaning up, overhauling 
machinery and the like in preparation for 
the resumption of operations at such a 
time as it may seem expedient. For in- 
stance, the Soper-Mitchell Coal Co. is in- 
stalling shaker screens at its Jere mine. 


ALBERTA 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
the Government’ under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Act to inquire into the coal strike 
in District 18, comprising the southeastern 
British Columbia and Alberta coal field, 
held its first sitting on April 10. It is com- 
posed of W. E. Knowles, of Moose Jaw, 
chairman, and R. G. Drinnan, Edmonton, 
representing the operators, and H. Ostlund, 
of Lethbridge, representing the miners. 

William P. Hinton, formerly vice-president 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Ry., who was 
superannuated after 35 years of service, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Cadoman coal properties in the Rocky 
Mountain district, south of Edson. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


At a meeting of the Associated Boards 
of Trade of British Columbia, held at Vic- 
toria, Thomas Graham, general manager 
for the Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) 
Ltd., introduced a resolution, urging the 
Government to place an increased duty on 
fuel oil. In support of the resolution, Mr. 
Graham stated that more than 350,000 bar- 
rels of fuel oil were imported monthly, and 
that a million dollars went out of the 
province each month for oil, displacing 
100,000 tons of coal. An adequate duty on 
foreign oil, Mr. Graham claimed, would 
result in the retention of $12,000,000 an- 
nually in the province and add $5,000,000 
to the payroll of the Vancouver Island 
mines. Mr, Graham failed to carry his 
resolution on the first day of the meeting, 
but en bringing it up again on the third 
day, on the ground that unfair discrimina- 
tion had been shown by the meeting in 
passing a resolution advocating increased 
duties or the products of the Trail 
smelter, Mr. Graham succeeded in carrying 
it. It is exceedingly doubtful, however, 
whether the Government will comply with 
the request. It is argued by many that if 
the coal operators seriously desired to com- 
pete with fuel oil they could do so by re- 
ducing the price of coal. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


An investigation was held on April 18 
by H. Donkin, Deputy Minister of Mines 
for Nova Scotia, into a case of alleged 
sabotage at the Caledonia colliery at Glace 
Bay. Some weeks ago where the policy of 
“striking on the job” was in operation mine 
examiners reported finding the doors of air 
passages in the mines “‘spragged”’ or jammed 
in such a manner as to prevent the circula- 
tion of fresh air, placing 300 miners in 
danger of suffocation. The discovery was 
made a short time before the men went 
down into the pit. Sixteen witnesses were 
examined but the identity of the perpetra- 
tor of the outrage was not discovered. 
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A new difficulty has arisen in the tangled 
Nova Scotia coal situation in the form of 
a faction fight in the United Mine Workers 
over the appointment of Isaac McDougall 
of Inverness, to represent the 12,000 miners 
of Nova Scotia on the new Conciliation 
Board which is to rehear the wage dispute 
between the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion and its mining employees. 


ONTARIO 





The Chisholm Coal Co., Oakville, is 
planning to erect a new coal storage plant 
to be located along the Grand Trunk 
tracks. 


The Port Stanley Nukol Co., bondholders 
at a recent meeting at Toronto refused the 
offer of $10,000 cash or $34,000 bonds in a 
company organized to take over the_as- 
sets, for the plant of the company at Port 
Stanley. The London and St. Thomas 
yards have been sold. N. S. Cornell, pres- 
ident, and E. D. Post, manager and secre- 
tary, were examined to ascertain what had 


become of the $200,000 invested by the 
company in stocks and bonds. The 300 
bondholders represent $170,000. Mr. Post 


stated that it had been demonstrated in 
Ontario that briqueting was not profitable, 
the Port Stanley company having lost 31lc. 
on every ton produced. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Monongahela Coal Association has 
applied for membership in the National 
Ceal Association. The application will be 
passed on at the next meeting of the Board 
of Directors. No date for a _ directors’ 
meeting has been set prior to the annual 
meeting the latter part of May. 


In a report to Congress urging the es- 
tablishment of an adequate merchant 
marine to provide for the import and ex- 
port trade, the Shipping Board refers to 
the inconvenience arising from requisition 
of ships registered under foreign flags 
owned by Americans. It points out that 
ships of the Berwind White Coal Co., oper- 
ating under the British flag, were requi- 
sitioned by Great Britain during the war. 
The board also recommends that merchant 
shipping should handle Government busi- 
ness, including the movement of coal re- 
quired by the Navy and other Government 
services, 

Naval authorities told the House Appro- 
priations committee during consideration of 
the naval appropriation bill that Hampton 
Roads was the cheapest place for the Navy 
to secure its coal supplies, due to its close 
proximity to the West Virginia and Penn- 


sylvania mines. Secretary of the Navy 
Denby said he was opposed to buying 
foreign coal for American naval vessels. 


Representative Kelly, Michigan, in charge 
of the bill, said there was no-sense in 
earrying coal from Hampton Roads to 
China at a cost of $20 a ton if the Govern- 
ment could save $6 a ton by buying foreign 
coal. 

In a decision by Justice Holmes, the Su- 
preme Court recently held that the North- 
ern Coal Co. was entitled to recover dam- 
ages from the Cape Cod & New York 
Canal Co. for the loss of a cargo of coal 
on a barge which was stranded in the 
canal. The lower courts had _ decided 
against the right of the coal company to 
recover, but the Supreme Court sent the 
ease back with instructions that damages 
be awarded the coal company. 








Traffic News 





In the complaint of the Roundup Coal 
Mining Co., the Director General of Rail- 
roads has asked for a rehearing. The com- 
mission had found that the rates on coal 
from Roundup and Geneva, Mo., to desti- 
nations in North and South Dakota to be 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. De- 
fendants contend that the record does not 
justify the reductions ordered by the commis- 
sion, that the basis of rates from Roundup 
is lower than that required from Duluth 
by the commission in the Holmes & Hallo- 
well case, that conclusions in that case 
have been disregarded, that the rates re- 
quired have led to requests for a reduction 
in the Sheridan rate which was established 
by the commission, that rates established 
from the West into South Dakota are 
lower than those which apply from the 
East for similar mileages, and that the 
rates found reasonable by the commission 
are too low and will further deplete the 
carriers’ revenues in South Dakota which 
are not sufficient at the »xresent time. 


COAL AGE 


The commission has assigned the com- 
plaint of the Kanawha Black Band Coal Co, 
for hearing May 8 at Charleston, W. Va., 
and an investigation of rates on coal from 
the Southwest to Omaha and related points 
May 9 at Kansas City. 


The Panama R. R. Co. has issued Supple- 
ment No. 11 to Tariff No. 5—-Coal—super- 
seding Supplement No. 10 to Tariff No. 5. 


After an investigation by the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission, which extended over 
eleven months, a general reduction in 
freight rates on hard and soft coal from 
Milwaukee, Sheboygan, Manitowoc and 
treen Bay to interior points has been or- 
dered. The order materially changes the 
group system. Most interior grouping is 
abolished and localities are given the bene- 
fit of their proximity to ports. Green Bay 
and Manitowoe are taken out of a part of 
southern Wisconsin and Milwaukee is 
taken out of the grouping basis on the Fox 
River valley north of Neenah and Menasha. 
For the first 10 miles the freight rate on 
soft coal is set at 75c. a ton and for hard 
coal 90c. This rate increases for each 10 
miles by approximately 10¢., so that for a 
50-mile haul the rate on soft coal is $1.20 
and on hard coal $1.37; for 100 miles the 
rate on soft coal is $1.66 and for hard coal 
$1.84; for 150 miles the rate on soft coal 
is $1.92 and for hard coal $2.24; for 200 
miles the rate on soft coal is $2.25 and 
for hard coal $2.60, while the maximum 
haul of 220 miles has a rate of $2.35 for 
soft coal and $2.75 for hard. The new 
rates are effective May 28. 








Association Activities 





Monongahela Coal Association 


Questions of current interest to members 
were discussed at a laeeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the association held at 
Morgantown during the second week of the 
strike, at which time the question of re- 
suming operations or making an attempt to 
resume operations was discussed. No as- 
sociation action was taken on this question, 
owing to the fact that there is a division 
of opinion among the operators as to 
whether the time has arrived to make any 
effort to start the mines again. In view 
of this, whatever action is taken will be 
on the individual responsibility of members. 
A number of the operators in the Scott’s 
Run field are anxious to get started and 
several have under serious consideration the 
question of a resumption in the near future. 
Some operators took the precaution more 
than a month ago of serving eviction 
notices on their employees so that if a de- 
cision is reached on the part of any com- 
panies to operate, it will be possible to 
secure possession of houses now occupied 
by strikers for the use of working em- 
ployees. 








Obituary 





Arthur F. Rice, who for many years was 
commissioner of the Coal Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York, died at Los Angeles, 
on April 17. He, as a young man, entered 
the employ of the Erie Railroad, in the coal 
freight department. Later he went with 
the wholesale coal firm of Leonard & 
Youngman, and then Meeker & Co., where 
he remained twelve years. In 1907, he be- 
came commissioner of the Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association. The funeral was held 
in New York City on Wednesday April 26. 


George T. Cutts, recently controller of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas R. R. Co., 
died at his home in St. Louis recently after 
a long illness. He is survived by a widow 
and a son. He was one of the best known 
coal operators in the Middle West over a 
long period of years, having been vice- 
president and general manager of the Con- 
solidated Coal Co., of St. Louis, until 194. 


Augustas B. Meyer, president of the A. 
B. Meyer Coal Co., of Indianapolis, died 
recently after a long illness. He first en- 
tered the coal business in 1877 by pur- 
chasing a small coal yard, beginning his 
operation on a limited capital. At the time 
of his death he operated one of the largest 
wholesale and retail coal business and ma- 
terial supply business in Indianapolis. Mr. 
Meyer became interested in the production 
end of the coal business in 1903 and asso- 
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ciated himself with the United Fourth 
Vein Coal Co., Green County. He was 
elected president of the Western Coal 
Dealers’ Association in 1886 and was one 
of the organizers of the Michigan and Ii- 
diana Retail Coal associatioy, 


Walter Ferguson, one of the three part- 
ners who constituted H. C. Frick & Co., 
now the H. C. Frick Coke Co., a subsidiary 
of the United States Steel Corporation, died 
at his home in Stamford, Conn., April 8. 
His brother, Edmund M. Ferguson, and 
Henry C. Frick, were the other partners, 
He was one of the organizers of the Brook- 
lyn Edison Co., Brooklyn, and the founder 
of the Kings County Electric Light Co., 
which now is part of the Brooklyn Edison 
Co. He also was active in organization of 
the Union Carbide Co., of which he was 
a director, a position he also held with the 
People’s Gas Co., Chicago, the Virginia 
Iron, Coal & Coke Co., Roanoke, Va., the 
Virginia & Southwestern Ry., and the De- 
troit & Mackinac Ry, 








Coming Meetings 





National Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. Fifth annual convention at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., May 18-20. Executive 
secretary, Joseph E. O’Toole, South Penn 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Colorado and New Mexico Coal Operators’ 
Association. Annual meeting June 21 at 
Denver, Col. Secretary, F. O. Sandstrom, 
Boston Building, Denver, Col. 


Missouri Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting May 16 
and 17 at the Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, F. A. Parker, Arcade Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


National Coal Association will hoid its 
annual meeting at Congress Hall, Chicago, 
May 24 to 25. Committee on arrangements, 
Harry N. Taylor, chairman, Dr. F. C. 
Honnold and Walter Cunningham. 


The American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at De- 
troit, June 6. Secretary, G. H. Merry- 
weather, Union Fuel Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
International Railway Fuel Association will 
be held in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill, May 22 to 25. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents will hold its seventh annual conven- 
tion at Exposition Park, Rochester, N. Y., 
May 13-20. Secretary, S. C. McLeod, 130 
W. 42nd St., New York City. 


__ National Foreign Trade Council will hold 
its annual meeting May 10-12 at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Mining Society of Nova Scotia will hold 
its annual meeting May 15, at Sydney, 
N. S., Canada. Secretary, E. C. Hanrahan, 
Sydney, N. S. 


American Society for Testing Materials 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing June 26 to July 1, 1922, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., with headquarters at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Assistant treas- 
urer, J. K. Rittenhouse, Engineers’ Club 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the 
Hotel Highland, Delavan Lake, Delavan, 
Wis., June 138, 14, 15. Secretary I. : 
Runyan, Chicago, II. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual meeting May 8 
to 10 at Atlanta, Ga. Secretary, C. W. Rice, 
29 West 39th St., New York City. 


The annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania_ Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
will be held at the Stacy-Trent Hotel, 
Trenton, N. J., June 7 and 8, 


Retail Coal Dealers’ Association of Texas, 
Seventeenth annual convention at Green-° 
ville, Tex., May 15 and 16. Banquets on 
both nights will be tendered the associa- 
tion, that on Wednesday night being given 
by the Greenville Chamber of Commerce 
and on Thursday by the Wholesale Coal 
Men. Secretary, C. R. Goldman, Dallas. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. The spring meeting will be held at 
Atlanta, Ga., May 8-11. Preliminary events 
will be held at Charlottesville, Va., May 5 
and 6, in cooperation with the Virginia 
section of the A. S. M. E. Immediately fol- 
lowing the Atlanta meeting observation 
tours will be made to points in the South, 
including Birmingham, Greenville, S. C., 
Muscle Shoals and Pensacola, la. Secre- 
tary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th St., 
New York Citv. 
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Policy Not Wrong But Inadequate 

UR Washington correspondent this week points out 

that “the tactics of the [bituminous] operators are 
criticized on the ground that they seem to be engaged 
principally in denying everything that is said which 
reflects in any way on them. They seem to be striving 
strenuously to establish their entire blamelessness and 
to prove that there is absolutely nothing wrong with 
their own policies.” 

As a broad generalization this is true. It is true 
because the soft-coal producers have no organized na- 
tional expression on labor questions. The officers of 
the National Coal Association appear before public 
bodies, make speeches, write articles, explaining away 
the charges of the miners and answering the questions 
of an impatient public. 

What else can they do? By process of elimination, 
that is all that is left for them to do. The coal oper- 
ators have no labor policy, no program for working out 
the present trouble. The non-union operators have a 
common policy of staying non-union, and the union 
operators work, think and act independently in each 
field, even by groups in each field. They do not allow, 
nor, of course, will the non-union operators permit, 
their common national association to formulate policy 
or express opinion as to labor matters. 

Individually the operators speak up and speak plainly, 
but always as individuals. They do not all speak the 
same story or advance the same ideas and their scat- 
tered efforts lack the weight and force of organized 
expression. They have no common purpose on these 
matters. 

How silly, then, is the propaganda of the United Mine 
Workers which says that the “trust-busting interests” 
of the country—the “predatory capitalists”—are guid- 
ing the bituminous industry through this strike with a 
resolve to destroy the union, to make slaves of the 
workers and to despoil the public. 





Overcapacity—Should It Be Prevented? 
MMENTING on the testimony of Mr. Morrow be- 
fore the House Labor Committee in which it was 
stated that the existenca of many more mines than are 
normally needed to supply the nation is “the chief safe- 
guard of the consumer,” the New York Times says that 
the cost-of each ton of coal is thereby “proportionately 
enhanced, and to suppose that the difference is not 
passed on to the consumer is, if you will, sheer non- 
sense.” The Times says that the statement would be 
true enough if the only factor in the price were the 
number of mines in operation, but labor, it adds,- also 
is a necessary—indeed, the main—factor. With one- 
third more mines than the country needs and sufficient 
miners on hand to operate these mines there are “long 
stretches of unemployment,” and wages have been in- 
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creased “so that 200 days of work will support the 
miner throughout the year.” 

What the Times has overlooked, apparently, is that 
we cannot have a highly competitive industry such as 
bituminous coal without large overcapacity. Just as a 
majority of the miners are unemployed for a consider- 
able portion of each year, so a considerable portion of 
the capital invested in the mines is unemployed, and 
unemployed labor and unemployed capital represent loss 
if not, indeed, waste. Were the industry so organized 
that only those mines and that mine labor were engaged 
in the production of coal that was necessary to meet 
the current and even the peak demand, it were neces- 
sary that there be some controlling organization so 
placed or so powerful as to prevent initiation of new 
enterprises. Such a condition can be brought about 
two ways in the bituminous industry: by private 
monopoly or government control. 

Kither means higher prices to the consumer. Gov- 
ernment control, regulation or operation is notoriously 
wasteful. Were the government to take charge of the 
coal mines, the consumer would pay more either 
through high prices or increased taxes. Were the 
bituminous coal industry a private monopoly the con- 
sumer would pay more for its coal because a monopoly 
always exacts a profit and the bituminous coal industry 
as a whole has never paid a reasonable profit over any 
ten-year period since its inception. 


That Thirst for Facts 


ACT finding for coal has become the war cry of 

the miners’ union and a host of others. If the coal 
operators will but join the chase we will have the full 
pack in hot pursuit. 

The coal operators are just as interested in the facts 
as any others, of course, and the reason they have not 
whipped themselves to a fury in the pursuit is that 
they at least have some perception of what a complicated 
business is that of mining and marketing coal. They 
have not, in the aggregate, more facts than the public 
and the miners but they know better what the facts 
mean. The producer of coal perceives the instant it 
becomes a fact that the price of coal is going down 
and he knows that he must meet the market—that is, 
if he is a producer of bituminous coal. If, under such 
conditions as obtained in 1921, he has non-union labor 
he takes advantage of the flexibility of his wage scales 
and cuts his wages and costs to meet the competition 
of others; if he has union labor he loses business and 
frets under the inelasticity of the union wage scale. 

As a general rule the coal operator has no more 
facts about what the rest of the industry is doing than 
has the miner and the public but he has learned to 
interpret those facts. That is his business. That many 
producers are poor readers of facts does not impair 
this generalization. What the coal operator has not 
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generally recognized is the reason for the eternal cry 
of those outside the industry for information. He 
has been and still is loath to concede that his business 
is anything but his business. He is quite frank about 
this and he wants to know why the government, for 
instance, should pry any more into his affairs than 
into those of other business. He is above all honest 
in his assertion that he wants to run his industry, and 
not turn it over to either the United Mine Workers or 
to the bureaus of the government at Washington. 
Furthermore he is honest in his conviction that if it 
comes to either, he will let Uncle Sam have it rather 
than the union. 

There is ample reason to believe that were every fact, 
figure and decimal point for which there is such a cry, 
now available with respect to coal, the real issues before 
the coal industry would be as difficult of settlement. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars and decades of time 
have been consumed in collecting every conceivable fact 
about the railroads. Laws have been passed and en- 
forced—yes, even to compelling Henry Ford to divulge 
the fact that his road was losing money—for the 
collection of mechanical, financial and operating facts 
about transportation. 

With all these data—more than any human can com- 
pass—organized, tabulated) and assimilated, there is no 
unanimity of either expert or of public opinion with 
respect to the railroad situation. A committee of Con- 
gress has been hearing testimony based on these facts 
for months, the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
wrestling with a million or more words of record and 
the Railroad Labor Board is at it perennially. And 
yet we are as much in the dark as ever as to whether 
it costs the consumer 4ic. or $2 to transport the goods 
for a suit of clothes: from Chicago to Omaha. We 
perceive the difficulty of the commission in deciding 
whether the facts justify a lowering of freight rates, 
and of the Labor Board in finding whether wages can 
be reduced. Facts they have and power to get more. 
It is not so much fact finding that takes the time and 
is the concern of these sundry agencies dealing with 
the railroads; it is policy finding. 

There is available a considerable array of facts about 
coal; doubtless more than about any other large industry 
save the railroads. For the practical purposes of the 
present argument about coal there are abundant fig- 
ures respecting production, distribution, stocks, prices, 
profits, wages and earning of mine labor, though one 
may well desire more refinement here, more complete- 
ness there, and more frequent data on other points. 
There is hardly an aspect of the question, however, that 
is not covered in part. What, then, is the foundation— 
the motive—of the cry for “Compulsory Information in 
Coal”? Despite the list of subjects with respect to 
which Mr. Brophy calls for “facts” in his recent pam- 
phlet, there is really but one point on which he desires 
to have more light, and that is profits of the operator. 
His suspicion that the coal producer reaps tremendous 
profits was voiced in his tirade against Dr. Garfield on 
Thanksgiving eve of 1919 in Washington. The same 
spirit was manifest by the miners in the hearings 
before the Thompson anthracite commission in 1920. 

The pity of it all is that were there made available 
every single solitary “fact” that is called for, Mr. Brophy 
and those who think as he does would not be convinced 
of anything. For most people opinion is weightier than 
facts and facts are facts when you want them to be so. 
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Clean-Up Week 


iE IS to be hoped that clean-up week has not almost 
passed without its due observance in our mining 
towns. After all, cleaning up is no less necessary when 
the mines are idle than when they are working. In 
fact, as fire risks are greater when a property is idle, 
the duty to clean up is more imperative than ever. 
The out-of-door works of the mine should be put thor- 
oughly in order so as to make fire less likely. 

Any brush piles left in construction work should be 
cleaned up discretely fired. Props should be properly 
stacked and collections of bark removed. Last year’s 
dried grass and dead weeds, which would burn furiously 
if ignited by a match or by fires in the woods, should 
be cleared away. Brush should be cut near buildings 
and prop piles and the grcund carefully scraped free of 
burnable material. 

During the strike, temporarily constructed buildings 
can be finished and painted, or torn down and replaced. 
Tipples and sheds need roofing and repainting. The 
work should not be delayed, for during the rush of 
resumption, scaffolds and ladders will be in the way. 
Unfortunately, timber decays and roofs become leaky 
even though the works be idle. 

Certain coats of paint and roofs of buildings at your 
works have arrived at the age when they cease to give 
adequate protection and they should be renewed entirely 
without regard to the running of the mines or the income 
derived from the investment. If the buildings are to be 
used hereafter they must be painted regularly despite the 
biennial disagreements between capital and labor, regard- 
ing which they know nothing. This is true of houses as 
well as of mine buildings. Unfortunately, there is no 
set day for painting. It is a form of insurance that 
does not run out suddenly after a given term of years. 
Today we have fire and life insurance, and if our in- 
surance expires tomorrow the next day we will be 
uninsured. Paint insurance runs out more slowly 
though with equal certainty. To carry the simile fur- 
ther, the terms on which the losses are settled for decay 
due to the failure of paint gradually decreases as the 
insurance runs out by the drying out and the chemical 
changes of the oils in the paint. Consequently as this 
form of insurance does not have a definite day of expir- 
ing we like to let it run for every excuse or none till 
finally the paint is utterly unable to protect the houses 
and the appearance of the village is discreditable to its 
owners. 

The frost has now left the ground. An excellent 
opportunity is given for sewering that will free the vil- 
lage of stagnant water with its wealth of troublesome 
and unhealthful insect life. Ditching should be done 
even where the standing water is not in the village but 
in neighboring woods. Steady and energetic work 
cannot be obtained from men who are living with their 
families in surroundings that are not healthful. In too 
many mining camps flies are abundant, and typhoid in 
consequence frequently makes its appearance. A re- 
moval of the food for these flies will remedy the evil, 
and all accumulations of fly food, whether of human 
or animal origin, should be placed where they can be 
transmuted by the alchemy of air and sunlight into 
such forms as can furnish flies no sustenance. The time 
to fight insect pests is early in the season before any 
number of them are bred. Precautions taken in May 
will bring a much larger reward than when left till July, 
for by that time the families will have multiplied. 
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Methods of Mining That Enable the Pocahontas Region 
To Recover About 90 Per Cent of Coal* 


Recovery Records at 94 Per Cent of Pocahontas Mines—Thinner 
Coal Gives More Complete Extraction -Coal Covered by High 
Hills—First Mining Exhausts from 40 to 55 Per Cent of Seam 


By THOMAS H. CLAGETTt 


Bluefield, 


HE Pocahontas coal field comprises the area in 

Tazewell County, Virginia, and Mercer and 

McDowell counties, West Virginia, in which the 
Nos. 3 and 4 Pocahontas seams of bituminous coal are 
mined. It is a mountainous region with ridges that 
rise to heights of from 300 to 1,000 ft. above narrow 
valleys and, except for the areas occupied by a few 
poorly kept farms along the tops of the ridges or 
occupied by the mining and coking plants and villages, is 
wooded throughout. Coal was first shipped from this 
field in the year 1883, the mine producing it being 
located at Pocahontas, Va. There are now some 100 
mines, of which about 95 per cent are drift mines. To 
the end of the year 1920 about 298,000,000 gross tons 
of coal had been produced and some 35,000 acres of coal 
had been mined out. 

No. 3 seam is from 4 to 10 ft. thick, but in any par- 
ticular locality the change in thickness is gradual, there- 
fore the coal seam is fairly uniform. It has one streak 
of bone coal about 2 in. thick to which the coal adheres 
above and below. In parts of the field this bone is re- 
placed by hard slate, usually from 2 to 4 in. thick. The 
seam has a slate or fireclay bottom and a drawslate top. 





*Article entitled “Systems of Mining in the Pocahontas Coal 
Field and Recoveries from Them,” presented to the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Feb. 22, 1922. 

*Chief engineer, Pocahontas Coal & Coke Co. 
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W. Va. 

No. 4 seam is from 65 to 80 ft. above No. 3 seam, and 
is of minable thickness only in the western part of 
the field. Its thickness varies from 3 to 8 ft. and it has 
two streaks of bone coal, each from 1 to 2 in. thick. It 
has a fireclay or slate bottom and is overlaid by from 4 
to 24 in. of a laminated coal and slate, locally termed 
“black rash,” which is separated from the coal seam by 
about 3 in. of slate. This “black rash” averages about 
25 per cent ash, but contains some clean coal. 

The coal in both seams is quite soft. The cleavage 
rarely is sufficiently well defined to exert an influence on 
the mining. The overlying strata are slates, shales and 
standstones, the sandstones predominating, extending 
to heights of from 30 to 1,000 ft. above No. 3 seam. 
The strata directly over the drawslate of No. 3 seam, or 
the “black rash” of No. 4 seam, and up to the first sand- 
stone usually are slates or shales. These are about 10 
ft. in thickness over the thicker coal and decrease in 
thickness as the coal becomes thinner, sometimes dis- 
appearing altogether. 

The seams usually dip enough to provide natural 
drainage, although there are many undulations, swags 
and basins where the water must be pumped or liberated 
by ditching. Explosive gas rarely is found except in the 
slope and shaft workings. The lands as a rule, includ- 
ing the surface, are owned by land-holding companies 
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FIG. 1. FIRST LEASES PRESCRIBED 
THIS METHOD OF MINING 


FIG. 2. 





ANXIETY TO GET OUTPUT 
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BIG. 3. 


BACK TO PRIMITIVE 


Rooms are opened on one entry advancing 
and on the other entry only after it has 
been driven the length desired. Those on 
the latter entry are opened on the retreat. 
All pillar drawing in both entries is done 
retreating also. Note the V break-line with 
its overloaded point located over the entry 
and also the temporary barrier pillar be- 
tween pairs of entries. 


EARLY FAVORED THIS CHANGE 


All the rooms were driven on the advance 
and were allowed to stand until the entries 
were driven up, when pillaring,; commenced 
on the retreat, giving a V-shaped pillar 
line. The support given by the temporary 
barrier pillar between pairs of entries in 
the manner of working shown in Fig. 1 is 
in this plan no longer afforded and all the 
rooms are weakened by long standing. 


ADVANCING METHODS 
Long lines of long-standing rooms stretch- 


ing their length from one pair of entries 
to another as in Fig. 2 did not give satis- 
faction. It was thought better to draw 
the pillars as soon as they were finished 
and thus gain a surer release of pressure, 
for when coal is extracted simultaneously 
from the rooms between adjacent pairs of 
entries better falls are obtained. 


and leased to op- 
erating companies 
ona royalty basis. 
The room -and - 
pillar system of 
mining has been 
universally adopt- 
ed from the _ be- 
ginning as being 
best suited to all 
the conditions. 
The principal 
changes in the 
manner of its ad- 
aptation as min- 
ing progressed 
are shown by the 
following very 
general sketches 
of ty picale@ar- 
rangements. Fig. 
1 exhibits the sys- 
tem of mining 
that was made 
obligatory in the 
earlier leases and 
proposed to be 
followed, subject 
to such changes 
as would be agreed upon. It provided that entries and 
breakthroughs should be 10 ft. wide, entry pillars 60 ft. 
wide, rooms 18 ft. wide, and room pillars 42 ft. wide; 
that rooms from one entry of a pair should be turned 
and driven out progressively on the advance; that rooms 
from the other entry should be turned and driven pro- 
gressively on the retreat, and that pillar mining should be 
deferred until the entries had been driven the intended 
distance and then should begin in the last pillars and be 
conducted on the retreat in both sets of pillars, the chain 
pillar of the entry being mined at the same time. In 
but few instances was this-carried out in its entirety in 
practice, due apparently to desire for immediate tonnage. 

The first change was to turn and drive rooms to their 
projected limits from both entries on the advance (see 
Fig. 2), and with few exceptions this was the adopted 
custom for a number of years. The first mines were in 
the thicker coal and it was considered good practice to 
leave from 18 in. to 3 ft. of top coal in openings to pro- 
tect the roof against the disintegrating effects of atmos- 
pherie agencies and to reduce the amount of timbering 
otherwise necessary, it being the expectation that a 
large part of this top coal would be recovered when 
mining the pillars. 

But the rooms in the first workings were driven much 
wider than had been anticipated, room pillars were cor- 
respondingly thinner, and there were many falls and 
squeezes. Few barriers, other than main-entry pillars, 
had been provided to prevent the spread of squeezes, and 
in consequence when they occurred they caused in many 
instances the indefinite postponement of pillar mining 
and the loss of much of the pillar coal and all of the 
top coal. Marked improvement was soon noticeable in 
spacing and widths of rooms, but the practice of leaving 
top coal continued wherever the seam was thick enough 
to permit it, and only a small proportion of coal so left 
has been recovered except over the roadways. 

When pillars were mined the V-shaped  breakline 
caused additional weight upon the chain piller at the 

































































HIG. 4. 
BREAK-LINES IN PILLARING 


PLANNING FOR LONGER 


The plan in Fig. 3 proved unsatisfac- 
tory, for the pillaring break-lines were not 
continuous and the entries were badly 
protected. Only in light cover was the 
right break obtained. So an effort was 
made to retreat from an inner heading 
first and to work out, thus giving a larger 
area of unsupported roof and a more cer- 
tain cave. 
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apex of the “V,” which was aggravated by a tendency to 
lag behind in mining the chain pillar, and frequently 
resulted in crushing portions of the chain pillar and 
the end of room pillars. Usually but a small recovery 
was made of the entry stumps and chain pillar and in 
many instances they were not mined. 

An attempt was made to overcome the losses and 
inconvenience resulting from the delay in pillar mining 
by mining pillars on the advance (see Fig. 3), but, 
except where the rooms were unusually long and the 
cover light, an area was opened of insufficient size to 
cause the overlying sandstones to break, and a squeeze 
usually followed, causing loss of the entry stumps and 
chain pillar and spreading to the adjacent area when it 
was opened up. 

Longer and more uniform breaklines were obtained by 
postponing pillar mining until it could continue in one 
direction over a larger area, as indicated by Fig. 4, or, 
when the grades were favorable, by Fig. 5. Frequent 
changes in the direction of the breakline were thus 
avoided, and the extent and shape of the area mined 
out were soon such as to cause a good break of the 
sandstone, but the orderly advance of pillar mining 
often was interrupted by falls, poor drainage or squeezes 
in the long-standing pillars, with consequent loss. 

Driving rooms from both entries of a pair not only 
caused large areas to be opened up far in advance of 
pillar mining, with probability of losses, as stated, but 
frequently required that one set of rooms be worked 
to the dip,.or else at an acute angle with the entry, in 
an attempt to keep above the strike line (see Fig. 6). 
Progress of dip rooms usually was delayed by water 
and changes in the direction of the rooms caused irreg- 
ular breaklines in pillar mining. 

The working of rooms from both entries of a pair there- 
fore was discontinued as a general practice in favor of 
working rooms from one entry only (see Figs. 7 and 8), 
and although many mines continued to turn and work all 
rooms on the advance, others took advantage of op- 
portunities first to drive room entries to completion 
and then turn and work out the rooms progressively on 
the retreat. This was followed. promptly by pillar 
mining as indicated. Other changes were made from 
time to time and ’ 
a variety of com- 
binations as re- 
gards width, 
length and spac- 
ing of rooms 
used, but experi- 
ence in the min- 
ing so far con- 
ducted and a 
study of meth- 
ods of other 
fields with sim- 
ilar mining con- 
ditronss had 
shown that eco- 
nomical pillar 
mining and a 
maximum recov- 
ery of coal re- 
quired.’ thad 
rooms be opened 
UD. Onl yarast 
enough to pro- 
vide for the un- 




























































































PIG. 5. 
THIS PLAN PREVAILED 
The method favored speedy output and 


WITH GRADES FAVORING, 


gave a long break-line. The grades did 
not always favor its use, however. 
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interrupted advance of pillar mining, that pillars be 
mined promptly upon completion of rooms, that the line 
of pillar mining be carried forward uniformly in one 
direction until sufficient area was completely mined out 
to cause a good break of the overlying sandstones, that 
the direction of the breakline be varied as little as pos- 
sible within reasonable limits, and that barrier and 
other pillars be of sufficient size not only to protect the 
workings properly but to admit of being satisfactorily 
mined when the time came to mine them. Most new 
development since the year 1900 has been laid out with 
these principles in mind. 

Fig. 9, which already has been published several 
times, was prepared by one of the land-holding com- 
panies in 1907 to show three prevailing adaptations of 
the panel system then in general use in many mines, 
but this plan, to conform to local conditions, tonnage 
requirements and individual preferences, usually was 
modified as to width, length and spacing of rooms and 
in various other ways. 


WITH SPEED SMALLER PILLARS ARE PERMISSIBLE 


Where pillar mining follows promptly, rooms from 14 
to 24 ft. wide, depending on the character of the top, 
and spaced 60 ft., center to center, afford pillars of 
sufficient size to admit of successful pillar mining under 
any conditions of roof or cover yet encountered, and 
these are the widths and spacing commonly used, 
although there are numerous instances of greater spac- 
ing and some of greater widths. Where delays can be 
avoided, satisfactory results have been obtained with 
rooms as much as 36 ft. wide, spaced 90 ft., center to 
center, 800 ft. long, with two tracks in a room, but 
to obtain this result good roof, well and system- 





1H. H. Stoek, “Pocahontas Region Mining Methods,’ Mines and 
Minerals, Vol. 29, p. 395, 1909; Audley H. Stow, ‘‘Mining in the 
Pocahontas Field,” Coal Age, Vol. 3, p. 594, 1913; W. H. Grady, 
“Some Details of Mining Methods with Special Reference to the 
Maximum of Recovery,’ W. Va. Coal Min. Inst., December, 1913 ; 
Coal Age, Vol. 5, p. 156, 1913; C. M. Young, “Percentage of 
Extraction of Bituminous Coal with Special Reference to Tllinois 
Conditions,” Univ. of Ill. Bull. No. 42, Vol. XIV, 1917. 
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atically timbered, and a high degree of supervision 
were needed. Under present systems from 40 to 55 per 
cent of the coal area actually opened up by the rooms 
and room entries is taken in the first mining. 

The procedure indicated by panel No. 1 has been 
enlarged upon by continuing the entries indefinitely as 
shown in a very general way by Fig. 10, but illustrated 
in a comprehensive manner in a paper by W. H. Grady. 

Several land-holding companies and some operating 
companies, some annually and others every two years, 
determine the quantity of coal recovered from each mine 
per acre-foot of coal area exhausted, as taken from the 
mine maps, and calculate the percentage of recovery 
by comparing the tonnage mined with the theoretical 
tonnage contained in the same area, and also calculate 
the average recovery from the beginning of operations 
to the end of the corresponding period. Theoretical 
tonnage is estimated on the basis of one gross ton per 
cubic yard of solid coal, or 1,613.3 gross tons per acre- 
foot, corresponding to a specific gravity of 1.328. The 
specific gravity of Pocahontas coal varies from 1.298 
to 1.330. Information shown by Figs. 11 and 12 is taken 
from the records of such companies ag prepared and 
carried forward from year to year since 1890. 

Fig. 11 shows graphically the average thickness of 
coal, the average recovery, in gross tons per acre-foot 
and also in percentage and the proportion of pillar 
mining, in sixty-seven mines or groups of mines, rep- 
resenting 94 per cent of the total production of the 
Pocahontas field to the end of the year 1920, the arrange. 
ment of mines or groups of mines being about in the 
order in which shipments were begun. It shows also 
the combined average of the mines opened in each 
10-year period, as well as the combined average of all 
the mines. A summary of these averages, showing 





2Cost Factors in Coal Production,” 
Institute of Mining Engineers, Vol. LI, p. 


Transactions. American 


138, 1915. 
















































































TL Ge tke 
ENTRY COME INTO FAVOR 
In this instance both room driving and 


FIG. 6. DIFFICULTIES WHERE COAL 


WAS NOT LEVEL 


Where the coal dipped the rooms were 
driven at less than a right angle from the 
roadway and in the direction of the strike- 
line. This practice resulted in irregular 
break-lines in pillar mining. 





ROOMS FROM ONLY ONE 


pillaring are on the 
pillars are drawn before the* roof weakens, 
Only at crop, where roof breaks readily, are 
rooms driven from both entries. 




















FIG. 8. ONE-WAY ROOM DRIVING 
WHERE MAIN ROADS DIP 
The rooms are driven only as fast as it 
retreat, so that the is proposed to pillar them, so that the rooms 
are in good condition when the pillaring 
commences and the solid coal extends al- 


most up to the pillar line. 
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also the coal area exhausted by the mines opened in 
each period, is as follows: 








Gross Tons Proportion 
Thickness Recovered Percentage of Pillar Coal Area 
Mines of Coal per of Mining Exhausted 
Opened in Feet Acre-foot Recovery Per Cent Acres 
1883 to 1890 7.18 1,290 80.0 55 10,790 
1891 to 1900 5.56 1,411 87.5 49 10,431 
1901 to 1910 5.30 1,213 94.4 36 10,261+ 
1911 to 1920 6.24 1,469 OTe 18 725 
Grand av. 6.04 1,394 86.4 46 32,207 


The thickness of coal as shown—on which the recov- 
eries are based—is the full thickness of clean coal in 
the seam, except that for a number of years the top 
coal left in first mining was not included in the sections 
measured in the mines shown by columns 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 
8, 9, 13 and 55. The thickness of coal as shown for 
these particular mines, therefore, is somewhat less than 
the actual thickness and indicated recovery is corre- 
spondingly higher than the actual recovery. 

On the other hand, coke was manufactured at all 
mines shown by columns 1 to 41, both inclusive, and 
columns 48, 49, 50, 52 and 53. Coal used in making 
coke was estimated at the rate of 1.6 tons of coal per 
ton of coke shipped, but under the conditions of coke 
manufacture in the Pocahontas field, 1.8 would have 
been a better factor. While this loss is not directly 
chargeable to recovery in mining, it is nevertheless 
included in the recoveries shown. 

It may be noted from the thicknesses that the first 
mines were opened in the thicker coal and that subse- 
quent development as a rule extended to thinner coal. 
It also may be noted that recovery increases as thickness 
decreases, as indicated by the averages of mines opened 
in the first three periods, and that recovery decreases as 
thickness increases, as indicated by the averages of 
mines opened in the last period. 
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FIG. 10. REVISION OF PANEL 1 IN FIG. 9 
By driving the cross roadways, as in this illustration, the head- 
ings can be indefinitely extended and a long break-line obtained. 


This increase in recovery may be attributed in part 
to decrease in thickness of coal, in part to improvement 
in top conditions as the coal becomes thinner, permitting 
a greater proportion of the coal area to be taken with 
safety in first mining, as indicated by the decrease in 
proportion of pillar mining; in part to the fact that 
but few mines opened since the year 1900 have manu- 
factured coke and in part to the changes in systems 
of mining illustrated. 

Decrease in recovery as shown by the average of 
mines opened in the last period is on account of the 
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predominating tonnage from the thick coal mine shown 
by column 62. The top coal has been left up in most 
of the entries of this mine and has been included in the 
thickness, but the greater part of this top coal may yet 
be ‘recovered. 

That recovery increases as thickness decreases is 
emphasized by comparing results shown in the first 
eight columns, there being little difference in conditions. 

Column 9 represents the only mine completed and 
shows a recovery of 73.6 per cent. Much of the coal 
left up in first mining was lost on account of very bad 
top, and about 30 per cent of the coal produced was 
made into coke. Column 40 shows a mine with thickness 
of but 4.5 ft. and, in spite of excellent supervision and 
great care with the work, shows a low recovery on 
account of unusually bad top. 

Columns 41, 52, 53 and 60 show thick coal and an 
excellent recovery. Some of the clean coal in the “black 
rash” top is loaded out in these mines, whereas only the 
clean coal of the seam is included in the thickness. 
Columns 42, 43 and 44 have about the same thickness 
and same proportion of pillar mining but with recov- 
eries of 97 per cent, 91.2 per cent and 85 per cent, 
respectively, owing to different top conditions. 

Columns 50, 55, 62 and 63 show the only mines opened 
since 1900 in which top coal has been left in first mining. 
The practice has been discontinued in these mines except 
as to entries and is being gradually discontinued in all 
mines. 

Columns 56 and 57 do not show any pillar mining 
The workings are on No. 3 seam and laid out with wider 
pillars than usual in order that pillar mining may be 
deferred until it can follow the pillar mining of the 
No. 4 seam above. 

Fig. 12 shows graphically the average thickness of 
coal, the average recovery in gross tons per acre-foot 
and also in percentage, and the average proportion 
of pillar mining by years from 1890 to 1920 and from 
the beginning of operations, in 1883, to the end of 
each year from 1890 to 1920 of all the mines on the 
property of one of the land-holding companies repre- 
senting 70 per cent of the total production of the 
Pocahontas field to the end of 1920, and including 
mines opened in other fields since 1915. It shows also 
the total number of mines opened as at the end of each 
year and the area mined each year. 
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FIG. 12. GRAPH GIVES AVERAGE COAL THICK KNESS, PER- 
CENTAGE RECOVERY, PROPORTION OF PILLAR MIN- 
ING AND ACREAGE EXHAUSTED, BY YEARS 


This graph shows how recovery per acre as figured from the 
beginning of operations till any given year increased steadily till 
within the last few years. Now, howev er, it has almost reached 
a maximum, and advances toward higher extraction are slower 
and less certain. The thinning of the coal mined has aided some 
what in making the percentage of extraction high. 


The averages from the beginning of operations to the 
end of the years 1890, 1900, 1910 and 1920 are: 


Gross Tons Proportion 
Thickness Recovered Percentage of Pillar Coal Area 
of Coal per of Mining Exhausted 
Year Feet Foot-acre Recovery Per Cent Acres 
T890ch525.. 7.89 1,161 72.0 899 00 
NOOO. ee 6.74 1,310 81.2 47 4,054.20 
ON Orr aesl. 3 6.26 1,358 84.2 44 10,894.95 
S20 eee 5.90 1,404 87.0 44 25,431.59 


It may be noted that although the recovery by years 
has many ups and downs, due in part to economic and 
industrial conditions that obtained in the field from 
time to time and other causes, the average recovery 
from the beginning of operations to the end of each 
year shows a progressive increase. As to the effect 
of the character of bottom on recovery, there have been 
occasional instances of pronounced squeezes in which 
fireclay bottom would heave in openings, causing serious 
interruptions to haulage, delay in removing pillars 
and consequent losses. Otherwise the effect of char- 
acter of bottoms on recovery has been negligible. 
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Mines 55 and 62 have the thickest coal, and to the pillar losses in the latter mine 


the lowered percentage recovery in the last decade is ascribed. 
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German Lamp Which Indicates the Presence 
Of Methane by Sounding a Warning Note 


By ALFRED GRADENW!TZ 
Berlin-Friedenau, Germany 
HE “singing” safety lamp for miners designed by 
Dr. Hans Fleissner, professor at the Leoben Mining 
College, and constructed by Messrs. Friemann & Wolf, 
of Zwickau, Saxony, is mainly intended to serve as a 
warning lamp for miners who are already provided with 
an electric lamp but who cannot with it determine in 
any way the character of the air in which they are 
enveloped. 

Fleissner lamps may be used also to give warning 
where gasoline lamps are used, because the signals they 
give are audible and therefore more likely to be heeded 
than the small blue cap that can be seen only with dif- 
ficulty and then only by men having normal color vision. 

The action of the new lamp is based 
on the principle that a flame burning 
in the interior of a glass tube under 
certain conditions will give out a 
sound audible to the human ear. 
Though the principle on which the 
lamp operates is simple and well 
known, many difficulties had to be 
overcome in adapting it to actual 
practice. 

The lamp as shown in the illustra- 
tion is made of metal except for two 
glass cylinders, which are shown 
hatched in the cross-section. The 
flame burns in a narrow glass cylin- 
der or chimney which, by means of a 
stuffing box, is fitted into a metal 
vessel. This is surrounded by the 
usual lamp glass. After entering the 
upper part of the outer metal cylinder 
through openings fitted with metal 
gauze, the air will take the course in- 
dicated by arrows between the outer 





LAMP THAT 


SINGS 

The tube above and inner metal cylinders, thus pene- 
the le chi ay 3 : ‘ P 
toneecre cibrates trating through a ring likewise fitted 
When methane is in with metal gauze into the intermedi- 
a Ae! iswarnead ary space between the outer and inner 
ot danger. 


glass cylinders and, reaching the 
flame, will burn in the latter cylinder. The products of 
combustion are discharged through the inner metal 
cylinder and through the chimney, which is protected 
by a cap of metal gauze. 

The sensitiveness and efficiency of the flame have been 
increased by fitting it with a coil of wire which in a sense 
converts the ordinary wick into a bunsen burner. The 
dimensions of the lamp have been so chosen as to cause 
it first to sound when the air contains about 2 per cent 
of methane. As the percentage of the dangerous gas 
increases, the sound will become louder and _ shriller, 
when the flame, which by this time has become non- 
Juminous, will begin to fluctuate. The loudness of the 
sound will increase when the methane percentage reaches 
4, at which time the flame will jump from the burner to 
the coil of wire. With more than 5 or 6 per cent of 
methane the flame will go out. However, with the 
methane at 2 per cent the flame will begin to sing only 
if the air contains a fair percentage of oxygen. If the 
atmosphere of the mine has much carbon dioxide and 
small amounts of oxygen, the explosion limit and ac- 
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cordingly the action of the lamp in the presence of 
methane will be different. 

Actual tests have shown that the lamp affords ax 
absolutely reliable indication of the presence of fire 
damp and that it can be used safely and satisfactorily 
under working conditions. Provision also can be made 
by which it will indicate when oxygen is present in aE 
insufficient percentage. 


Tests Range Coal, New Anthracite Size 


ANGE coal, the new size which the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. has been preparing for the past 
two months, has been subjected to test by Joseph H. 
Lucking, a director of the National Coal Association 
and president of the New Jersey Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, says the Coal Merchant for April, 1922. 

Mr. Lucking used a hand rotary screen in making 
his tests. The coal that passed through a }4-in. screem 
he designated “rice, barley and dust’; that through 
3-in. mesh as “buckwheat,” and that through the ?-in 
mesh as “pea” coal. The test of the range coal showed 
that in a ton there is 15 Ib. of rice, barley and dust; 
buckwheat, 135 lb.; pea, 600 lb., and nut, 1,250 Ib. 

In order to compare this with a ton of nut coal as 
delivered to the consumer, Mr. Lucking purchased @# 
ton of this size from one of the public pockets ix 
Newark, which he subjected to the same test. This tor 
of coal showed 20 lb. of rice, barley and dust, 10 Ik 
of buckwheat, 230 lb. of pea and 1,740 Ib. of nut 
Another ton from a different public pocket contained 20 
Ib. of rice, barley and dust, 40 lb. of buckwheat, 260 Ih 
of pea and 1,680 lb. of nut coal. 

The coal of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. was 
found to contain about one-fourth of the amount of 
nut in the range size usually found in nut coal, whick 
makes a 50c. reduction in price about right, as Mr. 
Lucking’s calculation showed a theoretical difference 
of 52c. 


THE BUREAU OF MINES has entered into a co-operative 
agreement with the city of Grafton, W. Va., to make a 
study of the smoke problem of that city. O. P. Hood. 
chief mechanical engineer of the Bureau, in announcing the 


. Grafton study, points out that “the problem is just as real 


as, although on a smaller scale than, was found in larger 
cities. In fact it is much better to have a constructive 
program for smoke abatement in the early days of the 
development of an industrial city than it is to wait until 
its interests, industrial and residential, become too crystal- 
ized or well established to invoke drastic changes.” Hood 
is chairman of a committee on standard smoke ordi- 
nances for cities appointed by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. The other members of the com- 
mittee are Osborne Monnette, of Chicago; Henry Kreisinger, 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers; P. J. 
Dougherty, of the American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers; Lloyd R. Stowe, of the Stoker Manu- 
facturers Association, and E. L. Millard, of the American 
Civic Association. 


THE WORK OF COAL SAMPLING AND ANALYSIS by states is 
being continued by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Large num 
bers of samples have recently been taken at mines in Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, western Pennsylvania, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Oklahoma, Utah, and fewer in Colorado, Illinois 
and Indiana. Data on the coals of Kentucky have been 
prepared for publication and will constitute the second re 
port of the series of technical papers containing analyses 
of coals by states; the first, on Jowa coals, was issued some; 
time ago. 
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How the Life and Performance of the Lead Storage 
Battery May Be Extended by Proper Care’ 


Terminals Should Be Greased Where Not Lead-Coated — Acid Spray 
Must Be Removed — Add Water About Once a Week as Needed — 
Keep Makeup Water in Lead, Glass, Earthenware or Rubber Vessels 


By M. F. PACKARD 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


motive storage batteries no factor is more important 

than care. Unfortunately in mining installations 
neglect is the rule rather than the exception and many 
of the criticisms of the storage-battery locomotive and 
most of its failures may be charged to this cause. A 
few years ago battery troubles sometimes could be 
ascribed to fundamental! defects in the battery structure, 
but most manufacturers have done much to rectify these 
errors in design. At the present time, therefore, a 
battery has little cause to fail if it is given proper 
supervision and care. These ministrations need be 
neither burdensome and expensive nor necessitate spe- 
cial skill. It is the intention in this article to outline 
briefly the way to safeguard the lead battery and obtain 
the service of which it is capable. This consists mainly 
in paying adequate attention to cleanliness, replacement 
of water, location and correction of troubles and careful 
charging. 

With the lead battery, cleanliness is of greatest im- 
portance and neglect of this requisite will cause rapid 
physical deterioration and possibly destructivé acci- 
dents. If care is taken in accordance with the following 
suggestions such troubles can be avoided. 


[: DETERMINING the performance and life of loco- 


SURFACES SHOULD BE PROTECTED BY PAINT 


The interior of the battery compartment, including 
all exposed metal surfaces other than lead, the wood 
blocking and the battery trays, must be kept covered 
with a good acid-resisting paint. The original applica- 
tion will last indefinitely if well applied and cared for. 
Corrosion of terminals that are not lead coated may be 
prevented by applications of grease or vaseline. Foreign 
material and dirt of all kinds must be excluded from the 
compartment by keeping the covers in place while the 
locomotive is in operation. Before the covers are re- 
moved for the inspection or charging of the battery all 
precautions should be taken that no material can fall 
from the roof of the place where the locomotive is 
standing. 

Dilute acid will accumulate on the cell covers and 
terminal posts from the spray emitted when the bat- 
teries are being charged or from creepage if the gaskets 
become loose. Prompt removal is essential to prevent 
creepage to the trays and unprotected metal parts, with 
consequent disintegration and corrosion, which may re- 
sult in tray destruction, current leakage, grounds, short- 
circuits or high resistance contacts. 

The tops of the cells should be wiped frequently with 
a damp cloth, and if the compartment is arranged to 
drain at a point where water will not get on the equip- 





*This will be followed soon by an article by the same author on 
the care and maintenance of the nickel-iron battery. 


ment it will be advantageous to flush it out occasionally 
with water, after first tightening all filler plugs. Acid 
on metal or wood parts is difficult to remove completely. 
It may be neutralized by applying a soda or ammonia 
solution, care being. taken that none enters the cells. 
Any acid in the tray space left by the removal of a 
leaky jar should be similarly treated. After such an 
application all wetted parts should be rinsed with water 
and dried. 

The cells lose water chiefly by gassing, but partly also 
by evaporation. If the water is not replaced, the elec- 
trolyte is concentrated, some of the active plate surface 
is exposed and the life and capacity of the plates is 
reduced. 


BATTERY NEEDS WATER ONLY ONCE A WEEK 


Normally water need not be added to a battery oftener 
than once a week. This water should be replaced before 
starting the charge or soon after, so as to insure good 
mixing and a reliable hydrometer reading at the end. 
A neat and convenient instrument for doing this is a 
glass or hard-rubber syringe with a rubber bulb. The 
cell should not be filled higher than the specified level. 

Only pure distilled water should be used unless the 
ordinary supply has been analyzed and approved by the 
battery manufacturers. Even small quantities of impu- 
rities may seriously harm a battery, and no metal vessel 
unless it is made of lead is suitable for storing make-up 
water; glass, earthenware or rubber are the preferable 
alternative materials. 

The specific gravity of the electrolyte furnishes a 
reliable indication of the condition of battery cells. Its 
correct value for locomotive batteries is usually from 
1.27 to 1.28 at 70 deg. F. In taking hydrometer read- 
ings it is necessary to correct for cell temperature by 
adding or subtracting one in the third decimal place for 
each three degrees above or below 70. 

There can be no appreciable loss of acid from a bat- 
tery cell except through spilling or leakage. The grav- 
ity should never be adjusted by adding electrolyte until 
after a careful investigation. Falling off in specific 
gravity, lack of capacity, rapid evaporation of electrolyte 
and overheating on charge occurring gradually and uni- 
formly throughout the battery signify a dangerous 
accumulation of sediment that must be removed if 
injury to the battery is to be prevented. 

Local cell trouble is most easily detected when giving 
the battery an equalizing charge and may be indicated 
by the low gravity of some particular cell or by its 
refusal to gas freely after long overcharge. Corrective 
measures should be applied at once. The elements may 
be lifted from the jar and the plates inspected. Dam- 
aged separators that may have caused short-circuits 
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should be replaced, the new ones being inserted from 
the bottom and forced all the way up. None should be 
omitted and all should project equally on each side of 
the plates. The element with its cover attached should 
be placed on edge for this operation. Sediment should 
be removed from the jar if near the top of the ribs and 
any moss that may have formed on the edges of the 
plates should be dislodged. Before the sediment is 
cleaned out the electrolyte should be decanted, to be used 
again if in good condition. Do not wash the plates. 

A leaky cell will seem to require abnormal quantities 
of water and the gravity will fall through dilution. 
This indication may be confirmed by examining the tray 
for moisture, and a new jar’ should be installed as 
quickly as possible. 

Before repairs are made the battery should be given 
an equalizing charge, upon completion of which the 
repaired cells may be filled with electrolyte of 1.28 
specific gravity. Repaired cells should be charged until 
the gravity reaches a maximum and remains stationary 
for three hours. If the gravity is then above or below 
norma] it can be readjusted by drawing off a small 
quantity of electrolyte and replacing it with pure water 
or with electrolyte of 1.28 gravity. Mix thoroughly and 
test by a short gassing charge. 


How TO REMOVE TRAYS, CELLS AND COVERS 


In removing trays from the battery compartment the 
blocking, if any is used, should be removed with care 
and adjacent tray terminals marked to insure replace- 
ment in the same position. Trays should be lifted by 
the handles, great care being taken not to spill the 
electrolyte or drop the trays. To remove an element the 
cell connections at the posts should first be broken. 
If the joints are burned this should be done with a con- 
nector puller, and if they are bolted, by unscrewing the 
bolt. The cell, including the jar, may now be lifted from 
the tray by gripping the posts with gas pliers if 
necessary. 

The cover may be detached from the jar by running a 
hot putty knife through the sealing compound close to 
the jar wall and removing all the compound adhering 
to the jar and cover. The element may be withdrawn 
by holding the jar between the feet and pulling on the 
two posts as when lifting the complete cell from the 
tray. The jar may be softened and expanded sufficiently 
to free the element, should it stick, by submerging the 
cell in hot water.almost to the top of the jar. 

In replacing the element one terminal may be held 
with gas pliers and also gripped near the bottom to 
prevent the plates from spreading and the outer ones 
from starting down the outside of the jar. To seal, hot 
compound may be applied with a hot putty knife, after 
the cover and exposed portion of the inner jar wall have 
been wiped with ammonia-moistened waste to neutralize 
the acid. In making burned connections no soldering 
flux of any kind should be used. Burned connections 
can be made easily with a carbon burning set by care- 
fully following the instructions furnished therewith. 

Contrary to popular belief, a battery may be dis- 
eharged safely at any value of current it will de- 
liver. The terminal posts and connecting straps of 
practically all locomotive-type batteries are now of ade- 
quate section for any possible rate of discharge. Of 
course, the ampere-hour capacity on sustained discharge 
will decrease as the current increases, but if rest periods 
are allowed between discharges, practically the rated 
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capacity may be obtained. At the end of complete dis- 
charge the specific gravity of the electrolyte in most 
locomotive-type batteries will be 1.15 to 1.175. The dis- 
charge should be stopped and prompt recharge begun 
when this gravity is reached or when the voltage drops 
to 1.7 per cell with normal discharge current flowing. 

For locomotive service an ampere-hour meter is a 
reliable guide to the state of the battery charge, pro- 
vided the accumulator is periodically given equalizing 
charges to reduce completely the small quantity of active 
material which is frequently left unchanged after a 
normal charge, and also to restore the cells which, 
through individual peculiarities, may have become ab- 
normally low, and to prevent the cumulative effect of 
slight inaccuracies in the calibration and compensation 
of the meter. 


Filler for Batteries That Does Not Slop 
And Shows Light When Cell Is Full 


N PUTTING makeup water into the cells of a stor- 
age battery, care must be taken to prevent this water 
from running over and spilling upon the tops and sides 
of the cells. Furthermore, the battery jars should be 
filled up to a certain height and no more. To accomplish 
these results with the aid of the ordinary appliances 
available around the coal mine is by no means easy. 

To facilitate the replenishment of a battery with 
either distilled water or electrolyte and assure that each 
cell shall contain exactly the right amount, the instru- 
ment shown in the accompanying illustration, which is 
known as a cell filler, has been devised and is now being 
marketed by the Exide Storage Battery Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

This device is extremely simple. In operation the 
barrel is grasped by the operator and the nozzle inserted 
in the filling vent of the cell. The operator’s index 
finger rests upon the trigger lever on the under side 
of the barrel or body of the instrument. When this 
trigger is pulled or depressed, water will flow through 
the hose into the cell. When the electrolyte rises to the 
proper height it makes an electrical connection and 
lights a small bulb on the upper side of the instrument. 
The trigger is then released and the flow of the liquid 
stopped. This operation is repeated with each cell re- 
quiring replenishment. 

By this means time and labor are saved and, what is 
more important, the cells of the battery are uniformly 
filled. Overflowing may be avoided and the tops and 
sides of the cells kept dry. 





FILLER THAT FLASHES 


SIGNAL WHEN CELL I{S FULL 

Release of pressure on the trigger under the filler shuts off the 
flow of water from the hose almost instantaneously. The nozzle 
of the filler is so constructed that a light will be shown when 
the water in the cell reaches the required level. 
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WINTON WASHERY OF STAPLES & BELL, WHERE A FLOTATION PLANT WILL BE OPERATED 


Operating Records and Construction Layouts of Plants 
Using Chance Flotation Process of Preparing Coal 


Coal and Rock Are Separated in a Continuously Agitated 
Mixture of Sand and Water—Unsized Material Can Thus Be 
Treated as Fast as Slate Can Be Discharged from the Bottom 


BY DEVER C. ASHMEAD* 
Kingston, Pa. 


specific gravities of coal and the impurities ac- 

companying it, a new flotation process bids fair 
to modify greatly the methods now employed in the 
preparation of anthracite and in the design of equipment 
used for that purpose. It will also change markedly the 
arrangement and design of preparators. This process 
was invented by T. M. Chance, of H. M. Chance & Co., 
of Philadelphia. The basic principle involved is that of 
producing by mechanical means a liquid the specific 
gravity of which is intermediate between that of coal 
and its accompanying impurities. In such a liquid, coal 
will float, whereas slate and bone will sink. As the 
specific gravity of coal itself varies somewhat, provi- 
sion is made in this device for altering the weight per 
cubic foot of the liquid to suit the quality of the 
material being treated. 

In order to obtain the desired results the machine 
utilizes a mixture of fine sea sand and water. The 
maximum specific gravity obtainable with these sub- 
stances will closely approximate that of the sand itself, 
while it may vary from this down to unity or the 
specific gravity of the water used. The value actually 
employed will depend upon the nature of the coal to be 
treated and the allowable amount of bone to be shipped 
with the mine product. 

This apparatus permits the complete elimination of 
all slate from the coal. It consists of a cone-shaped 
receptacle containing the mixture of sand and water, the 
sand being kept from settling by the action of an agi- 
tator making 14 r.p.m. Water is fed to the machine 
through the refuse discharge pipe at the bottom of the 


[resin advantage of the difference between the 


— , 
*Anthracite editor, Coal Age. 


cone, and makeup sand is pumped from the sand sump 
to a launder discharging into the cone top. 

At the West Nanticoke plant of Staples & Bell, where 
one of these coal separators is installed, the water flows 
upward through the cone at the rate of 6 in. per minute, 
and discharges from the overflow at the top at the same 
speed. Coal is fed by a chute to the top of the cone. 
This material is unsized—that is, it is a mixture of all 
sizes smaller than egg. Egg and larger coal is screened 
out of the run-of-mine, and after hand picking to re- 
move large lumps of stone, goes to a set of crushing 
rolls. After being broken down it passes to the sepa- 
rator with the balance of the coal. 


DENSITY SUCH THAT GOOD COAL WILL FLOAT 


As the specific gravity of the liquid in the separator 
is maintained intermediate between that of the coal 
and that of the rock and slate, all the coal and the 
lighter pieces of bone float, and the rock, slate and heavy 
bone sink. The coal and light bone go over the over- 
flow along with the surplus water rising through the . 
cone. This product with some sand adhering to it then 
passes over a screen, where the coal is thoroughly 
washed with clean water and the sand thus removed. 
Thence it is fed to a set of shaker screens, from which 
the various sizes made are sent to their respective 
pockets. Samples are taken from time to time, of 
course, to make sure that no excess bone is included. 

Within the cone itself slate and heavy bone sink to 
the bottom and enter the discharge pipe. At the lower 
end of this pipe a slide gate communicates with a 
refuse chamber also provided with a gate at its lower 
extremity. When the upper valve is closed and the one 
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WEST NANTICOKE WASHERY OF STAPLES & BELL 
Flotation plant under construction is shown on right, where the 
agitation cone can be seen in place. 


at the bottom is open, it allows the rock to pass to a 
refuse pocket, from which it is removed by a dragline 
or scraper conveyor. 

As the refuse moves down the discharge pipe from 
the cone it is partly freed from sand by the action of 
the water moving upward to the cone through this pass- 
age. Some sand passes out through the refuse chamber, 
however, and when the waste material is discharged 
from the refuse pocket it goes over a small screen, where 
this sand is washed off. Thence the slate and rock are 
sent to the dump. 

Sand from the coal and slate screens is conveyed 
through pipes to the sand sump, being thus returned 
to circulation. In the sump the sand settles and is by 
this means separated from the surplus water. It is 
pumped back to the cone as needed. 


BALLS USED TO TEST DENSITY. OF FLUID 


From time to time tests are made on the specific 
gravity of the separating medium so as to ascertain 
whether it is being kept at the proper density. This 
test consists in placing balls of varying known specific 
gravities within the cone. If these test balls sink, sand 
is added to the mixture in the cone until it is brought 
to the desired weight per cubic foot. If they float more 
water is added. 

At west Nanticoke a 7-ft. 6-in. cone is installed. 
A 50-hp. motor is connected to this machine, but from 
11 to 16 hp. only is normally consumed. This motor 
drives the agitator, the refuse conveyor and the shaking 
screen. Another motor drives the sand pump. This 
is a 25-hp. machine, but it operates at 20 hp. Conse- 
quently, in all about 36 hp. is required to drive the 
entire equipment. 

The latest installation of one of these separators is 
at the Beaver Brook plant of the C. M. Dodson Coal Co. 
The placing of this equipment, however, was not quite 
completed before the present suspension of operations 
throughout the anthracite region began on April 1. 

This machine has a diameter of 15 ft., or just twice 
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that of the one at Nanticoke. A number of improve- 
ments also are embodied in its construction. Thus the 
discharge pipe is four times the diameter of: the first 
one, and an interlocking device has been fitted to the 
upper and lower refuse gates, so that the two cannot be 
opened at the same time. Otherwise the contents of the 
cone might be allowed to escape. An accident of this 
kind is, of course, no fault of the machine, but the inter- 
locking arrangement will tend to guard against human 
frailties. 

Another improvement is the introduction of pipes into 
the side of the cone, through which water may be forced 
to start or aid in starting the agitation of the sand 
should the machine be shut down for any reason. The 
refuse chamber on this machine is of larger size, so 
that its contents will not have to be emptied as fre- 
quently as was that in the earlier model. A small 
auxiliary chamber above the upper gate has a capacity 
of 14 tons of rock and slate, and the main chamber will 
hold 4 tons of refuse. 


WILL REDUCE HEIGHT OF THE BREAKER 


Before taking up the capacities and the results ob- 
tained through the use of this process it might be well 
to refer to the accompanying illustrations showing plans 
designed for a new type of preparation plant utilizing 
this kind of separation machine. This _ illustration 
shows a building 129 ft. in height. If, however, a con- 
veyor were installed, instead of a tower hoist, as is the 
usual practice in breakers, to take the coal to the top 
of the building, the height of the structure would be 
less than 100 ft. 

In this preparation plant the coal will be first dumped 
into pocket (3). Thence it will be discharged by the 
feeder (4) onto the lump-and-steamboat shaker (5). 
From the deck of this shaker the coal will pass to the 
traveling picking table (7), where large pieces of rock 
will be removed, the cleaned product going to the crush- 
ing rolls (8). Coal going through shaker (5) will pass 
to a shaking: chute (6), thence to a spiral chute, after 
which it will join the crushed coal from the rolls (8) 
moving in the chute (9). By this latter chute it will 
be delivered to the washing cone (10). 

The clean coal overflowing from this machine will go 
to the bank of shakers (11, 12, 138 and 14) to be sized. 
Broken coal passing off the top of these shakers will go 
to a set of rolls (18) and be crushed, after which it will 
be taken by the conveyor (19) and by it delivered to the 
cone for re-treatment. Sized products from the various 
other decks of the shakers will pass by means of shak- 
ing chutes (15, 16, etc.) to their proper pockets. Rock 
from the refuse tank below the cone will be removed 
and discharged to a shaker that will separate all pieces 
above chestnut size. This will go to the refuse roll 
(22) and be then returned by the conveyor or tower 
hoist and passed through the separator for re-treatment. 

The small refuse will be washed for the removal of 
sand, after which it will pass to the rock pocket (24). 
Sand from both shakers (21 and 23) will be taken by 
sand chutes to the storage pit (26). The makeup sand 
pump (27) removes this material from the sand storage 
pit or sump (26), delivering it to the makeup sand 
cone (28). The sand recovered by washing on shakers 
(11, 12, 18 and 14) is conveyed by a sand chute (29) 
to the sand sump (30), from which it is taken by the . 
sand pump (31) and delivered to the cone for use. This | 
sand passes through pipe (33). Overflow from the 
sand sump (30) passes to a culm settling :cone (34). 
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from the bottom of which the culm is discharged. 
Water from the cone goes to a sump, from which it is 
returned by a‘pump (87) to the water tank’ (38). 

Operation of a double preparator of this description 
with a capacity of 2,000 tons of coal per day, the feed 
being 3,333 tons, 40 per cent of which is refuse, will 
require 41 men. The cubical contents of this struc- 
ture, as shown, will be 670,000 cu.ft., and the volume 
per ton of daily capacity will be 335 cu.ft. Preliminary 
estimates show that a building of this type and size 
would require 475 tons of structural steel. 

The preparation force required in such a_ building 
would be as follows: One foreman, 1 bank-and-loader 
boss, 1 hoist man, 2 dumpmen, 8 platform men, 2 cone 
operators, 2 cone-refuse dischargers, 1 pumpman, 2 
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Section A-A 


PLANS AND ELEVATIONS OF WEST NANTICOKE FLOTATION PLANT 


The division of the coal from the slate or bone is done before the coal is sized. f 
over from the cone it is screened into egg, stove, nut, pea, buckwheat and bird’s-eye and the fine sand is 
is trapped in a chamber having an upper and 


removed. The refuse falls to the bottom of the cone, 
lower gate and is transported to a chute by a refuse conveyor. 
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culm men, 2 roll operators, 2 shaker-screen men, 1 
oiler, 6 railroad-car loaders, 1 sand man, 2 water men, 
3 refuse-larry operators, 2 repairmen, 1 electrician and 
1 inspector, making a total of 41 men. 

Attention may now be turned to the results actually 
obtained by this process. The Nanticoke plant was 
placed in commercial operation in October, 1921, and 
with the exception of the month of January, has been 
continuously operated up until April 1. So far as is 
known, every ton of coal shipped from this plant since 
last September has been prepared by this process. Dur- 
ing a portion of November and throughout practically 
the whole of December the plant was operating two 
shifts per day, the day shift working on freshly-mined 
coal for a part of the time and during the rest of the 
day on bank material. During the night 
the plant ran entirely on material from 
the bank. 

During this entire time only one shut- 
down was caused by the breaking of the 
washing machine or any part of its mech- 
anism. This delay was caused by the fail- 
ure of the bevel gear by which the revolv- 
ing agitator is driven. A stoppage of the 
water supply by river débris caused a ces- 
sation of agitation, and it was this clog- 
ging of the cone to which the accident 
should be ascribed. As 
before stated, this ma- 
chine.is..7 ft. G6. in. in 
diameter and when 
washing bank material 
its capacity is limited 
only by the speed with 
which the slate can be 
trapped out through the 
slate valves. It has 
been found, to treat an 
average of 25 tons per 
hour. On two occasions 
capacity tests have been 
conducted when oper- 
ating on culm-bank ma- 
terial. In both cases 
approximately 62 tons 
gross of bank coal were 
passed through the ma- 
chine per hour. A fully 
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hours without overfeed- 
ing. 

Of course, if the ma- 
chine is fed at a more 
rapid rate than that at 
which the refuse can be 
withdrawn, slate accu- 
mulates in the lower 
portion of the cone and 
it becomes necessary to 
stop the feed until this 
accumulation can _ be 
trapped out. From 5 
to 15 minutes is con- 
sumed in removing such 
an accumulation. Were 
the plant equipped 


breaker frame 
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When the coal flows 
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with an automatic feeder, such overfeeding would not 
occur. After the operatives have become familiar with 
the capacity of the machine, however, trouble from this 
cause has been rare, and a feeder such as has been sug- 
gested has not been deemed necessary. 

Not alone in this process is it advisable to maintain 
a steady feed; in all preparators, regardless of their 
method of operation, steady feeding gives much better 
results than when coal enters the apparatus in intermit- 
tent rushes. No preparation machine can show good 
results if fed improperly. 

The capacity of this machine when working upon 
freshly mined coal, as shown by its operation through 
the period above mentioned, appears to be between 50 
and 60 tons of feed per hour. The output of the mine 
furnishing coal to this plant being relatively small, few 
opportunities have been afforded to determine the 
maximum capacity of the machine by continuous feed- 
ing at high rates over long periods of time. 

The mine cars at this colliery hold 1.93 tons each 
and the usual rate of feed is 30 such cars, or 57.9 tons, 
per hour. When the 
daily tonnage from the 
mine has been passed 
through the separator, 
the shift for that day 
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naturally ends. The longest consecutive run for which 
coal from the mine was available has been 150 cars, or 
2893 tons, in five hours. When running on freshly mined 
coal, the overflow capacity of the machine also is a 
factor. This, with the type of overflow employed at 
this plant, seems to be about 50 tons of clean coal 
per hour. 

By the introduction of a scraper, or a coal wheel, 
the rate of discharge can be materially increased. If 
such a device were added to the machine, its capacity 
would be limited only by the amount of slate or refuse 
that could be removed through the discharge pipe. The 
overflow type of discharge was employed at this plant 
because it breaks the coal less than do mechanical 
devices. With the overflow discharge the coal actually 
slides out of the machine onto the shakers. 

At the Beaver Brook plant, of course, no tests have 
been made, as this installation has just been completed, 
its operation being prevented by the suspension of 
work on April 1. However, on the day prior to the 
suspension, sand was placed in the cone and was readily 
agitated and the separating medium PB 
brought to the proper specific gravity. 
Although the contents of this machine 
weighed 120,000 Ib., it was readily livened a | 
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HALF SECTION A-A 
Breaker Equipment Symmetrical about 
CL. except as to Shaking Chutes, Make-up 
Sand Pumps and Sand Storage Pit. 


TWO ELEVATIONS OF A FLOTATION PLANT FOR TREATING ANTHRACITE 


In the illustration 1 is dump bin and buckwheat: 
measuring chute; 2, 240 cu.-ft. skip; 3, 

feed bin; 4, feeder; 5, lump and steamboat 
shaker; 6, shaking chute; 7, traveling plat- 
form; 8, rolls to broken; 9, shaking chute; 
10, sand-flotation cone; 11, clean-coal shak- 
ers making broken and egg; 12, clean-coal 
shakers making stove, egg and pea; 13, 
clean-coal shakers making No. 1 and No. 2 


making egg, 
buckwheat ; 


tO nutes 


14, clean-coal shakers making 
Nos. 3 and 4 buckwheat; 15, shaking chutes 
stove and nut; 16, 
chutes making pea and No. 1 
17, pockets; 
rolls; 19, egg conveyor; 20, refuse wheel; 
21, refuse shaker to stove; 22, refuse rolls 
refuse shaker 
refuse and platform rock pocket; 25, sand 


chute to 26; 26, sand storage pit; 27, make- 
{ up sand pump; 28, makeup sand cone; 29, 
shaking sand chute to 30; 30, sand sump; 31, sand 
and No. 2 pump; 32, sand chute to 10; 33, chute to 
18, broken-to-egg 34; 34, culm-settling cone; 35, culm dis- 
charge; 36, chute and water sump; 837, 
water pump to 38; 38, water tank; 39, rock 
larry. The 15-ft. coal separator has a 
shipment capacity of 2,000 tons per day. 


to culm; 24 
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deciding to install one of the machines, Weston Dodson 
& Co. ran a test on three carloads of coal, with the re- 
sults shown in Tables I, II and III. 


TABLE I—FRESHLY MINED COAL FEED, AVERAGE FOR 


THREE HOURS, OCT. 23, 1921 
Light Chipped Chipped Ash 
Coal, Bone, Coal, Slate, Slate, Content, 
er er per per per per 
Size Yent ent Cent Cent Cent Cent 
Fa ae ar 14. 0.0 0.7 0.5 9.0 
SEER ioe mc, n> 22.5 0.0 0.9 ed 8.1 
Dt tee Ses os 14.8 0.0 0.0 0.0 4.0 one 
Pea.. Lo 0.0 0.0 0.0 Hare ree 3 
No. | buckwheat. 9.4 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 29.0 
Rice and barley. . 5.6 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 26.4 
POUR ETS ka) T1285 74.6 0. 0.0 10: 1.0 22.8 8 


TABLE II—COMPOSITION OF WASHED COAL AFTER SIZING, 
AVERAGE FOR THREE HOURS 


Light Chipped Chipped Ash 
Coal, Bone, Coal, Slate, Slate, Content, 
per per per per per er 
Size Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent ent 
Be Nek St 100 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 BR 
SL) Oe ee 100 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
INGO Re aernc sss. 100 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 ont 
Pea.. 100 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 5 
No. | buckwheat . 100 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 1222 
Rice and barley. . 100 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 14.0 
TABLE III—COMPOSITION OF REFUSE FROM SLATE CONVEYOR, 
AVERAGE FOR THREE HOURS 
Light Chipped Chipped 
; Coal, Bone, Coal, Slate, Slate, 
Size per Cent per Cent per Cent per Cent per Cent 
Pee eee fens te ee 0.0 ee sie pei 43.0 
live steer oe sky bien ¢ 0.0 Zo 2.8 2.6 27.6 
UE OPN ay sso 5 (a talkie 9 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.1 bh 
Pea.. oe 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.9 
No. | buckwheat. .._.. 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.6 
Rice and barley....... 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.9 
otal soso cies... 0.2 529 6.3 9 CEL 


Tests, the results of which are set forth in Tables 


IV to VI, were made on bank material after roughing. 


with jigs in order to remove the heavy rock only. 


TABLE IV—COMPOSITION OF BANK FEED, TWO-HOUR RUN MADE 
ON OCT, 26, 1921, AFTER REMOVING HEAVY ROCK 


Slate 
: Coal, Chipped Coal, Chipped Slate, and Bone 
Size per Cent per Cent per Cent per Cent 
ROVE. arate eee reas 4.3 0.5 0.5 11.0 
iy fon eee a, od 11.0 LSS 1.0 32.0 
SERRA CASE: ee 7.0 0.0 0.0 14.0 
No. I buckwheat........ 5.0 0.0 0.0 10.2 
Rice and barley......... 2.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
POUR s alate ont ile: «Sees 2.0 5 67.2 
Items are percentages of total sample. 
TABLE V—COMPOSITION OF WASHED COAL, TWO-HOUR TEST 
: Coal, Light Bone, Bone, Slate, 
Size per Cent per Cent per Cent per Cent 
ROVE erect ee cies ig the weat.e 86.0 9.0 4.5 Ue 
bo Ses Sate ceo ne O1e7 5.0 3.0 0.25 
Pe cee ae ete 95.0 af 4.0 1.0 
No. I buckwheat........ 93.0 4.0 3.0 


Items are percentages of average samples. a 


TABLE VI—COMPOSITION OF REJECT MATERIAL FROM 
SLATE CONVEYOR 


Slate 

. Coal, Chipped Coal, Light Bone, and Bone, 

Size per Cent per Cent per Cent per Cent 
SUC Ea 0.5 1.0 0.0 Pee 
UNGES Ee Metairie sso acc 1.0 0.0 0.0 eS 
PPO etait SRA aklc's «Sh os 2.0 0.0 0.0 wees 
No. | buckwheat........ 0.2 0.0 0.0 har 
Rice and barley......... 0.0 0.0 0.0 ae 
J es Ce oie any 1.0 0.0 95.2 


Items are percentages of total sample taken from the slate conveyor. 


By the use of this process the degradation of the 
coal is much lessened. In a preparation plant such as 
the one shown in the accompanying drawing the dis- 
tance through which the coal must travel before it 
finally comes to rest in the coal pocket is much shorter 
than in the ordinary building. Furthermore, in sizing 
the coal at the head of the building, the small particles 
act as a cushion for the larger ones. 

The complete elimination of jigs also reduces break- 
age appreciably. In this machine the material is not, 
as in jigs, caused to alternately rise and fall. Conse- 
quently the abrasion of one particle of coal by another 
is greatly lessened. Furthermore, the delay in sizing 
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the coal till the rock has been removed from it, still 
further reduces breakage. 

This process of preparation requires much water. At 
West Nanticoke it is possible to draw this from the 
Susquehanna River. The water in this stream is low in 
acid and consequently it corrodes but little the lining 
of the separator. Should these machines be installed 
in localities where a copious supply of fresh water was 
not available and mine water had to be used, the 
effect of acid on the tank and parts of the machine 
might be serious. However, this difficulty could be met 
in many ways. Thus the water could be treated with 
lime and the acid neutralized, or the parts of the ma- 
chine exposed to the action of the water could be made 
of bronze, cast iron or some non-corroding metal. The 
sand, of course, has an abrasive action when agitated, 
but this is not serious and readily may be overcome. 

So far as I have been able to learn, investigations 
already conducted would indicate that nothing will in- 
terfere with an extended utilization of this process. 
It promises to cheapen the cost of production, decrease 
the amount of capital invested, reduce the number of 
men employed, better the product and increase the 
return because of lessened degradation. It would appear 
to have like advantages in the cleaning of bituminous 
coal. 


Ultimate Analysis of Coal by Determination 
From Sodium Peroxide Fusion 


N a paper before the American Chemical Society 

recently, Prof. S. W. Parr proposed that the ultimate 
analysis of coal be made by determinations from the 
sodium peroxide fusion. The percentage of sulphur 
and carbon from these fusions can be determined by 
ordinary methods. The hydrogen which contributes 
to the heat value of the coal is then calculated by sub- 
tracting from the total heat that which was derived 
from the sulphur and carbon. Assuming the nitrogen 
content to be 1.25 per cent, the remainder of the heat 
is then assumed to be due to the hydroxyl (OH) radical. 

This OH can, of course, be considered as being com- 
posed of eight-ninths oxygen and one-ninth hydrogen. 
Thus the complete analysis for hydrogen, oxygen, sul- 
phur and nitrogen is available. Prof. Parr states that 
this method has proven satisfactory for engineering 
use, especially for work where calculation of stack 
losses is necessary. The results are, he believes, accu- 
rate within 5 per cent on any constituent. 


Heating Values of Wood 


HE heating values of typical samples of wood were 

reported by Prof. 8S. W. Parr recently in a paper 
before the American Chemical Society in Birmingham. 
Professor Parr finds that drying of the wood samples 
is the most difficult portion of the analysis. His results 
show the following heat values in British thermal units 
per pound of dry wood: Oak, 8,556; pine, 8,836; birch, 
8,458. 

The percentage of moisture driven off below 105 deg. 
C. from these woods after they are thoroughly air dried 
is reported by Professor Parr as follows: Oak, 8.35; 
pine, 8.88, and birch, 10.18. 





THE AVERAGE TRACT of land in Illinois from under which 
coal is recovered by a single mine is about two miles square 
—slightly over 2,500 acres. 
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Oil and Gas Wells in Vicinity of Coal Mines 


Illinois Law Relative to Oil 


and Gas Wells—Distance 


from Mine Opening — Maps to Be Filed — Plug- 


ging Abandoned Holes — 


PON reading the inquiry relating 

to the mining of coal in the 
vicinity of gas wells, Coal Age, Mar. 
2, p. 374, I thought that it would be 
of interest to draw attention to the 
fact that practically all of the sugges- 
tions offered by the editor in reply to 
the inquiry are contained in the revised 
mining law of Illinois. 

This law went into effect June 7, 
1911, supplanting the old law of six 
years previous relating to the sinking, 
operating and final filling of oil and 
gas wells, in mining districts. 

Briefly stated, the law prohibits the 
drilling of oil or gas wells nearer than 
250 ft. to any mine opening used as a 
means of ingress or egress of persons 
employed in the mine, or used as an air 
shaft. 

Another section makes it the duty of 
any person or firm in charge, and the 
owner of the land on which a well is 
drilled that penetrates a coal seam, to 
file, within fifteen days, in the office of 
the County Recorder and in that of 
the State Mining Board, a statement of 
facts, giving the location and depth of 
every such hole drilled. 


FILLING AN ABANDONED WELLHOLE 


Still another section requires that, 
previous to the drawing of the casing 
and abandonment of a hole drilled in 
gas- or oil-bearing rock, it shall be the 
duty of said person or firm in charge, 
and of the owner of the land on which 
the hole is drilled, to securely stop 
and plug each hole in the following 
manner: 

The hole to be first solidly filled, 
from the bottom to a point at least 20 
ft. above the gas- or oil-bearing rock, 
with sand, gravel or pulverized rock, 
immediately on the top of which shall 
be seated a wooden plug not less than 
2 ft. in length and having a diameter 
not less than 3 in. smaller than the in- 
side diameter of the well casing. 

Then, for at least 25 ft. above that 
plug, the well is to be filled with the 
same material just mentioned, and that 
followed by another plug of the same 
size and kind as the first. Then, an- 
other 25 ft. of the same filling material 
must be placed above the second plug. 

Finally, when the casing is drawn a 
tapered wooden plug at least 2 ft. in 
length, or a cast-iron ball having a 
diameter greater than that of the hole 
740 


Penalties for Violations 


below the seat of the casing, must be 
seated at that point and the hole then 
filled to the top with the same material 
previously mentioned. 

The law further requires the filing 
of the affidavit of at least two persons 
who were present when the hole was 
plugged, said affidavit to be filed with 
the County Recorder, within fifteen 
days after the hole was plugged. The 
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law provides a penalty of $100 for 
every violation of this law and another 
$100 for every ten days such violation 
shall continue. 
Peru, Ill. 


GASTON F. LIBIEZ. 


Driving an Upraise 
Sinking shallow shaft in loose mate- 
vial safer than driving upraise—In 
deep shafts, work expedited by sink- 
ing and upraising at the same time— 
Details of operation in upraising. 


AVING had a long experience in 
shaft sinking and in working 
vertical coal seams in different sections 
of the United States and Canada, I 
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SECTIONAL ELEVATIONS OF SHAFT DRIVEN AS AN UPRAISE 


May 4, 1922 re 


was much interested in the inquiry of 
a Pennsylvania superintendent asking 
for the best method of sinking a shaft, 
which appeared in Coal Age Feb. 2, p. 
212: 

The correspondent appears to be 
favorably inclined toward driving an 
upraise, in preference to sinking a 
shaft from the surface. I quite agree 
with the statement made, in the reply 
to this inquiry, that “the sinking of a 
shallow shaft from the surface will not 
only be safer but prove more economi- 
cal and quicker, in the end, than to at- 
tempt to drive an upraise from the 
mine.” 

In the case mentioned, the proposed 
shaft is only 70 ft. in depth, and the 
material is alternate clay and shale 
formation, which might prove difficult 
to support safely, in upraising. Again, 
it is possible to sink a shaft, to this 
depth, with a derrick, which will avoid 
the expense of putting up a headframe. 


DANGER IN DRIVING AN UPRAISE 


It cannot be denied that sinking a 
shaft is always a safer method to em- 
ploy than upraising. When driving an 
upraise all loose material must be 
barred down, following a blast; and it 
is often hard for the worker to find a 
safe place to stand, while doing this 
work. Where experienced men are 
employed, however, comparatively few 
accidents happen. 

Believing that’ some of my experi- 
ences will be of interest in this connec- 
tion, I am persuaded to outline briefly 
the method employed in driving an up- 
raise to meet the sinking operations 
aiready started from the surface, in 
the sinking of a shaft to a depth of 
640 feet. 

Before proceeding, however, let me 
say that if the conditions, in the shal- 
low shaft here mentioned, will permit 
of stowing the excavated material 
underground, and there is no great 
amount of water in the strata, driving 
an upraise would be wholly practi- 
cable. In that case, I would use the 
method I am about to describe. 


METHOD OF DRIVING UPRAISE TO MEET 
SHAFT SUNK FROM SURFACE 


The main hoisting shaft of the Ra- 
leigh-Wyoming Coal Co., at Glen 
Rogers, W. Va., had been sunk to a 
depth of 125 ft. The total depth to the 
coal is 640 ft. In order to expedite the 
work, a contract has been awarded me 
by Carl Scholz, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, to drive 
an upraise, in the mine, to meet the 
sinking operations going on at the 
surface. 

In the accompanying figures, I have 
shown the general method of proceed- 
ing with this work. The entire exca- 
vation below is 7 x 14 ft., in section. As 
shown in the detailed plan, this is 
divided into three sections, thereby 
providing a hoistway, about 3 x 5 ft.; 
a manway, about 2 x 5 ft., the remain- 
ing space being left to hold the ex- 
cavated material. 

The manway and _ hoistway are 
shown securely timbered, skin to skin, 
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with 8 x 8 in. hardwood timber. The 
manway is equipped with steel ladders 
for the use of the workmen, if neces- 
sary. The hoistway is equipped with 
a bucket and cable, for hoisting mate- 
rial and men, and is protected from 
falling material by wing-boards, as in- 
dicated in the figure. 


HOISTING AND VENTILATING 


A Waugh portable hoist is installed 
at the foot of the upraise, and the 
hoisting rope is carried up the side of 
the shaft to a headblock, which is sus- 
pended from crossbeams, in the center 
of the hoistway. On the other side of 
the shaft is a small 12-in. blower to 
which flexoid tubing is attached. This 
is extended up the manway to conduct 
the air to the top of the excavation and 
provide the needed ventilation. 

In the manway, also, is an air pipe 
for conducting the compressed air for 
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operating the drills, which are the 
Waugh self-rotating type known as 
“stopers.” As the rock is very hard, 
60 per cent dynamite is used for blast- 
ing, with first and second delay fuses. 

The excavated material is allowed to 
fill the space in the side of the man- 
way, which is kept full to provide the 
needed support for the workmen. This 
material is also drawn from the chutes 
at the bottom of the upraise, from time 
to time, as the work proceeds. By keep- 
ing the loose rock on a level with the 
top of the manway good standing room 
is afforded for the workmen. 

At times the loose material will 
block, however, and need to be started 
again by means of a bar, or perhaps a 
small stick of dynamite may be re- 
quired. For that purpose, there have 
been left, as shown in the figure, 12 x 
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tecting the manway. If the material 
blocks it can generally be started by 
inserting a bar in one of these holes. 
Experience in loading chutes, in 
steeply pitching coal seams, has taught 
me the need of leaving these holes for 
starting the material when it has 
blocked. Where this work had to be 
done at the bottom of the chute it has 
often proved a very hazardous under- 
taking. J. W. POWELL, Supt. 
Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Co. 
Edwight, W. Va. 


Drawbacks in American Mining 


Lack of economy not due to foreign 
mine officials in charge—Interrupted 
operation and waste create loss in 
mining—Market conditions prevent 
steady operation of mines. 


ISCUSSING the question of 

“Economy in Mining Coal,” James 
F. Gamille, in a letter, Coal Age, Feb. 
23, p. 332, ascribes the lack of economy, 
in American mining, to the employ- 
ment of English, Scotch and Welsh 
miners, who are given charge of the 
work. 

If this is true there certainly must 
be something wrong with the coal com- 
panies who employ these men to take 
charge of their mines. The fact that 
they are thus employed, however, is 
evidence that their methods are not 
wasteful or uneconomical. The same 
can be said of our mine inspectors, 
many of whom are of English, Scotch 
or Welsh descent. 

Again, this writer speaks of these 
men as having gained their experience 
in a single locality or district, and re- 
gards them as “men of one idea” whom 
it is difficult to impress with the ad- 
vantage of a new plan of working. On 
the contrary, I have found this class of 
men to be possessed of many ideas, 
which alone explains their employment 
to such a large extent in our mines. 


ALL METHODS OF MINING FOUND IN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 


For our friend’s information, allow 
me to say that, in a single day’s travel 
in any one of the countries named, it 
is possible to find all the various 
methods of mining known to the coal 
industry. These different methods are 
employed according to the varying con- 
ditions that exist in the mines. 

In England, can be found the room- 
and-pillar; _pillar-and-stall; longwall 
advancing and retreating; and square 
work. At times, different systems will 
be used in the same district, according 
to the varying conditions that may 
prevail in that locality. In Wales, 
there is to be found the longwall 
method, both advancing and retreat- 
ing; single and double stalls; and the 
panel system. The same can be said of 
the mines in Scotland. 

Now, if I was going to adopt a new 
method of working my first step would 
be to employ a man who had had ex- 
perience in that kind of work, without 
regard to his nationality. Having found 
such a man, I would give him.charge of 
the work underground and leave him 
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to map out his own plans, in accord- 
ance with his experience. 

Expressing a preference for the 
longwall-advancing system of mining, 
our friend states that he has advocated 
its adoption for several years, but was 
never given the opportunity to put it 
in practice. Is that not because he 
failed to get his ideas across to the 
other fellow? 

Coal companies are looking for men 
who can produce the goods; or, in other 
words, mine coal at a lower cost and 
with less waste in the mining. In re- 
spect to economy here and in the old 
country, my opinion is that where 65 
per cent of extraction is realized in 
most of our mines here, the majority 
of the mines in the United Kingdom 
will show 90 per cent or more of ex- 
traction. 

Allow me to suggest one or two 
reasons why there is lack of economy 
in American mining. One great reason 
is the failure to operate the mines con- 
tinuously throughout the year. Mines 
that are run two-thirds of the time 
carry the same overhead charges as 
though they were operated full time. 
Longwall work, in particular, requires 
continuous operation of the mine to 
make the work successful. When work- 
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ing longwall, the coal face must be ad- 
vanced regularly, in order to avoid an 
undue pressure on the coal. 

Another reason for poor economy is 
the large waste of coal in mining. This 
coal is lost beyond recovery, by reason 
of poor mine management or on ac- 
count of employing a wrong method of 
extraction. Too often, the pillars left” 
for the support of the roof, in the first 
working, are too small and cannot be 
drawn back safely or economically. 

As a rule, much saving can be ef- 
fected by proper timbering. In my 
opinion, it would be cheaper in the end 
to build concrete arches or sidewalls, 
with steel I-beams to support the roof, 
on all main haulage roads. The first 
cost of this work would be offset by the 
reduction in upkeep of the road, and 
avoiding delays and wrecks caused by 
roof falls on these entries. 

Finally, while there are many ways 
in which we may economize in the min- 
ing of coal, probably the one that 
would count for the most is maintain- 
ing a steady market for the output of 
the mine. A steady market would in- 
sure continuous operation and reduce 
the cost of production more than is now 
realized. GEORGE BOWKER. 

West Frankfort, Ill. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Gas Given Off by Electric Storage Battery 


Principle of Electrolysis of Water—Gases Produced 
by Dissociation of Water Absorbed by Electrodes— 
In the Last Stage of Charge Some Gas Given Off 


T A recent meeting of our Mining 

Extension Class, a question came 
up regarding the gas given off by the 
storage battery of an Edison mine cap 
lamp. There was considerable doubt 
expressed in regard to whether the 
battery gave off any gas, after it was 
completely assembled and in use in 
the mine. 

It was stated, as is well known, that 
hydrogen gas is given off by a storage 
battery at the time of charging the 
battery; but it was generally thought 
that when a battery has been com- 
pletely charged and is in use there is 
no longer any danger to be expected 
from that source, as the production of 
gases would cease with the charging 
of the battery. 

We shall very much _ appreciate 
having this matter fully explained in 
Coal Age. STUDENT. 

, W. Va. 








Desiring to obtain first-hand infor- 
mation on this point, the question was 
submitted to the Edison Storage Bat- 
tery Co., Orange, N. J., and the follow- 
ing reply was received from R. C. 


Mitchell, sales engineer for the com- 
pany: 

In any electrolytic couple wherein 
two electrodes and an electrolyte are 
used, gases are given freely off dur- 
ing the period of passing current.. An 
illustration of this would be the 
familiar electrolysis of water, as con- 
ducted in the laboratories of various 
Preparatory Schools, in the first year 
of physics. 

In the electrolysis of water, both 
hydrogen and oxygen are given off. In 
the case of blank electrodes, these 
gases are given off in the proportions 
indicated by the formula for water 
(H,O); and the amount is proportional 
to size of electrodes and current rate. 

In a secondary or storage battery of 
any type or kind, the principle of the 
electrolysis of water is made use of 
to obtain a chemical reaction, which on 
reversal will again react in the opposite 
direction and produce an electric cur- 
rent. In any storage cell, therefore, 
as the charge progresses the hydrogen 
goes to the negative plate and reduces 
it to a metallic state, while the oxygen 
goes to the positive and oxidizes it. 
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At the first part of charge, nearly 
all the gas is taken up in the reaction; 
but, toward the end of charge, the gas 
though still produced at a constant 
rate (if a constant current rate has 
been used), will not enter into perfect 
combination with the materials because 
of their advanced state in the chemical 
reaction. The gases will then have to 
come off the cell. It is seen, therefore, 
that toward the end or the completion 
of charge, gas will come off in an in- 
creasing proportion depending on the 
state of charge. 

In the small size of cells used in the 
Edison mine cap lamp a very minute 
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quantity of gas is given off toward the 
end of charge. This will run about 
65 per cent hydrogen and about 35 per 
cent oxygen; but the total quantity and 
rate of production will be exceedingly 
small, being in the neighborhood of 
70 per cent of the theoretical amount 
of 140 c.c., per watt-hour, at the so- 
called fully charged point; or, in other 
words, for the last two hours of an 
8-hr. charge. This latter is due to the 
fact that, at the so-called fully charged 
point, some of the gas enters into the 
reaction; and, therefore, the volume es- 
caping from the cell does not equal the 
amount for dissociation of water. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Examination, Foreman and Assistant Foreman, 
Sixteenth Anthracite District 


(Hazleton, Pa., April 11-14, 1922) 


QUESTION—W hat is carburated hydro- 
gen? What is its symbol and its weight 
as compared to air of the same tempera- 
ture and pressure? 

ANSWER—Carburated hydrogen is 
another name for methane or marsh 
gas. Its symbolis CH, The weight of 
this gas is 0.559 times the weight of 
the same volume of air, at the same 
temperature and pressure, that being 
the specific gravity of the gas referring 
to air. 

QUESTION—What is firedamp? What 
is blackdamp and give its symbol? What 
causes this gas? 

ANSWER—Firedamp, as its name im- 
plies, is any inflammable or explosive 
mixture of gas and air, the mixture 
being chiefly methane and air. 

Blackdamp is a variable mixture of 
carbon dioxide and air, the oxygen con- 
tent being depleted by reason of the 
presence of this gas. Blackdamp being 
a variable mixture has no chemical 
symbol. Blackdamp is produced where- 
ever carbon dioxide is generated in 
quantity and allowed to accumulate in 
poorly ventilated places and in dip 
workings in the mine. 

QUESTION—What is the most prac- 
ticable manner of detecting firedamp in 
the mine? 

ANSWER—Firedamp is best detected 
_in mine workings by observing its effect 
on the flame of a safety lamp. The 
presence of firedamp in the air sur- 
rounding the lamp is indicated by a 
faintly visible non-luminous flame cap in 
the lamp, which is best observed by 
lowering the wick flame to a mere glim- 
mer and screening the eye of the 
observer from the glare of the flame. 
As the percentage of gas in the fire- 
_damp increases, the cap increases in 
height and eventually the lamp chimney 
fills with flame. In other words, the 


lamp “flames.” As the mixture reaches 
the maximum explosive point, slight ex- 
plosions are liable to occur within the 
lamp. 

QUESTION—What is a blownout or 
windy shot? 

ANSWER—A blownout shot is a shot 
that has blown its tamping from the 
hole, without breaking down the coal. 
The force of the explosion is then 
expended on the air, producing a heavy 
concussion there of air. In the presence 
of accumulated dust, this is blown into 
the air and ignited by the flame of the 
shot, causing a more or less local ex- 
plosion of dust. 

A windy shot is one where the force 
of the explosion is partly expended on 
the air, owing to an overcharge of 
powder or to crevices existing in the 
coal, through which the gases find 
vent. A windy shot is not necessarily 
a blownout. 

QUESTION—What should be considered 
in fixing the quantity of air for any 
particular mine? 

ANSWER—In the first place, the 
quantity of air in circulation in a mine 
must be sufficient to comply with the 
requirements of the state mining law, 
the quantity being generally specified 
in cubic feet per minute, per man, and 
an additional amount for each animal 
employed in the mine. It frequently 
happens, however, that this method of 
determining the required circulation 
does not afford good ventilation at the 
working faces. A larger volume of air 
will often be required, in the mining of 
thick coal, in order to insure a sufficient 
velocity to sweep away the gases that 
accumulate. At other times, in the 
mining of thin coal, the volume of 
air required by law would cause too 
high a velocity at the working face 
and make the men uncomfortable. 
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Again, in a large mine generating 
gas or blackdamp in quantity, the cir- 
culation required by law will not be 
sufficient to dilute and render harmless 
these gases which contaminate the air. 
For these reasons, in determining the 
circulation required in a mine, it is 
necessary to consider both the velocity 
of the air sweeping the working faces 
and its quality in addition to the 
volume require by law. 

QUESTION—What is the smallest 
amount of air per minute allowed for 
each person working in a mine? What 
is the greatest velocity allowed in a 
gaseous mine, except in the main inlet 
or outlet airway? 

ANSWER—The anthracite mine law of 
Pennsylvania (Art. 10, Sec. 3) requires 
the circulation of at least 200 cu.ft. of 
air per minute, for each person em- 
ployed in the mine; and (Sec. 7) the 
area of all air passages must be suffi- 
cient to allow this volume of air to pass 
while the velocity. of the air current 
must not exceed 450 ft. per min. 

QUESTION—How is the amount of air 
determined in any airway? 

ANSWER—Choosing a straight piece 
of airway of uniform cross-section, its 
area is first carefully measured. The 
velocity of the air current is then ascer- 
tained from the reading of an anemom- 
eter, which is exposed for one or more 
minutes in different portions of the 
measured area. The reading of the 
anemometer gives the velocity of the 
air current in feet, which must be re- 
duced to feet per minute, by dividing 
by the number of minutes the instru- 
ment is exposed to the current. Finally, 
the sectional area of the airway, in 
square feet, multiplied by the velocity 
of the air, per minute, gives the volume 
of air passing, in cubic feet per minute. 

QuESTION—When the velocity of a 
current of air is 300 ft. per min., what 
quantity of air is passing through a 
7x 7 ft. airway? 

ANSWER—The sectional area of this 
airway is 7 X 7 = 49 sq.ft. For an 
average velocity of 300 ft. per min., 
the volume of air passing in this air- 
way is 300 x 49 = 14,700 cu.ft. per 
min. 

QUESTION—What are the advantages 
and disadvantages in using electricity 
for power or other purposes, in mines? 

ANSWER—When a mine is electrically 
equipped the same power can be used 
to operate the machines for drilling and 
cutting the coal, transporting it under 
ground, lighting the mine and driving 
electric motors for ventilating and 
pumping. An electrical installation fur- 
nishes a more flexible system of trans- 
mitting power underground, than either 
compressed air or steam. 

Electricity cannot be employed with 
safety in a mine generating dangerous 
quantities of gas, because of the liability 
of the gas being ignited by the spark- 
ing of wires, blowing out of fuses or 
short-circuiting of the current, at some 
point. The presence of high tension 
wires, in a mine, is always a menace 
to safety, owing to accidental contact 
of workmen with the wire. 
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The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 








are the principal features shown by figures received during the last 
ten days of April by the Department of Commerce for its “Survey 
of Current Business.” 

“From the figures available in recent months,” the report states, “it 
is clear that fundamental conditions are much better and there is every 
reason to expect business to improve steadily, although perhaps slowly. 

“Imports of unmanufactured wool in March showed a large increase 
over recent months: The total, amounting to 43,071,000 lb., is by far 
the largest since April, 1921, i.e., during the period of the emergency 
tariff. Receipts of wool at Boston were also larger than in February, 
due to the increase in foreign wool. Receipts of domestic wool, 
amounting to 10,899,000 lb., were less than in February but were excep- 
tionally heavy for this time of the year. 

“The percentage of active wool machinery hours increased in March 
for carpet and rug looms, cards and woolen spindles. Other groups of 
machines decreased slightly in activity but, with the exception of combs 
and worsted spindles, all showed a large gain over March of last year. 

“In agreement with other phases of the iron and steel industry, there 
was a distinct improvement in the March export trade. Total exports 
increased 55 per cent over February and were the largest since March 
last year. Imports also increased 2,000 tons, with a total of 14,000 
tons, the largest amount imported in one month since January, 1921. 

“With a total of 80,853,000 Ib., copper exports showed a marked gain 
over recent months and registered the largest total for any month in 
nearly two years. 

“The trade reports indicating increased operation of the automobile 
factories is confirmed in the total figures now made available. The 
March production totals, 152,920 passenger cars, compared with 
109,121 in February. The March output is not quite as large as that 
reported for last July and August, but exceeds the output of any inter- 
vening month. Truck production totaled 19,422, or nearly 5,000 more 
than the February output. The March production is by far the largest 
in any of the nine months for which, figures are available. 

“The petroleum industry set new high records in March in all direc- 
tions. The production of crude totaled 46,916,000 barrels, compared 
with the previous record output last January of 43,141,000 barrels. 

“A marked increase occurred in the production of newsprint paper. 
The March total was 117,507 tons, the largest since January, 1921. 
Shipments were slightly less than production, with a consequent small 
increase in stocks. 

The production and shipments of lumber, brick, cement and other 
building materials increased in March in response to the greater 
volume of construction. The marked increase in the movement of 
enamel sanitary ware is indicative of the increase in building. 

“Exports of wheat, including flour, increased over February, with a 
total of 14,371,000 bushels. Since the beginning of the crop year we 
have exported the equivalent of 236,672,000 bushels of wheat. 

“Wholesale price-index numbers indicate a slight rise over the condi- 
tion in February. On the whole, prices seem to be stabilized for the 
present at an average of about 50 per cent above the pre-war level. 
Retail prices, on the other hand, continue to decline. The index of the 
cost of living, compiled by the National Industrial Conference Board, 
showed a drop of three points in the total during March.” 


| ea production, more stable prices, and larger export trade 


Federal Reserve Report Favorable 


In analyzing the business situation 
as of May 1, the Federal Reserve 
Board says that reports received by 
the U. S. Employment Service for 
the period ending March 31 showed 
an increase of 2.5 per cent in num- 
bers employed as compared with the 
preceding month. 

District No. 1 (Boston) reports 
that notwithstanding the continu- 
ance of the textile strike, the “actual 
amount of unemployment in the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry is prob- 
ably no larger than at the beginning 
of April.” In the centers of manu- 
facture for metal goods, machinery 
and tools such as Waterbury, Wor- 
cester, Providence and New Haven, 
there has been a steady upward 
movement in numbers employed. 

In New York State there was an 
increase of 1.3 per cent in numbers 
employed in industrial establish- 
ments between Feb. 15 and March 
15, according to the reports received 
from the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor. In District No. 3 
(Philadelphia), excluding 200,000 
striking miners, employment condi- 
tions also showed continued improve- 
ment between March 15 and April 15. 

The special inquiry regularly made 
into employment conditions in Dis- 
trict No. 7 (Chicago) shows that 220 
firms employing 117,983 persons at 
the end of March had on their pay- 
rolls 3.5 per cent more employees 
than at the end of the preceding 
month, and practically the same 
number as a year ago, the decrease 
amounting to only 0.1 per cent. 


Idle Cars Up 70,967 in Week 


Idle cars for the week ended April 
15 totaled 491,518, an increase of 
70,967 compared with the 420,546 
idle cars reported on April 8. Of 
these 333,393 were surplus freight 
cars. Surplus coal cars totaled 187,- 
918, an increase in a week of 65,559, 
while an increase of 613 was reported 
for coke cars, the total surplus 
being 2,842. 


Brass Company Raises Wages 


Notices have been posted in the 
shop of the Ansonia Manufacturing 
Co., Ansonia, Conn., announcing a 
15 per cent wage increase, to go into 
effect May 15. The company manu- 
factures brass goods. Between 500 
and 600 employees are affected. The 
company cut wages about a year ago, 
promising at the time to raise them 
as soon as conditions justified. 


400 Steel Men Get Work 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. has 
started another finishing mill at its 
plant at Lebanon, Pa., giving em- 
ployment to 400 men. 
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More Mine Fatalities in March, but Ratio 
To Output Is Lower Than Last Year 


CCIDENTS at coal mines in March, 1922, caused the 

deaths of 187 men as compared with 137 during the 
same month last year, an increase of 36 per cent, according 
to reports received by the Bureau of Mines from all state 
mine inspectors. The fatality rate, based upon an esti- 
mated production of 58,950.000 tons, was 3.17 per million 
tons mined, as against 3.62 for March last year, when the 
output was 37,798,000 tons. 

During the past nine years (1913-1921) the month of 
March has averaged 201 fatalities, with an average pro- 
duction of 48,039,000 tons, indicating a fatality rate of 4.18 
per million tons mined. It will thus be seen that the rate for 
March, 1922, represents an improvement of nearly 25 
per cent. 

On March 24 an explosion of gas and dust, supposedly 
caused by an electric arc, resulted in the death of 17 men 
at the Sopris mine, Sopris, Col. In this connection atten- 
tion should be called to the increase in the number of 
explosions in the first quarter of the present year. There 
have thus far been five major disasters with a loss of 66 
lives, as compared with five similar disasters and a loss 
of 34 lives during the whole of 1921. Unless greater care 
is exercised by all persons concerned, the record at the 
close of 1922 will not be an enviable one as regards large 
disasters. 

During the first quarter of the current year 566 men 
have been killed at coal mines, as compared with 494 dur- 
ing the corresponding quarter last year, an increase of 
72 fatalities, or more than 14 per cent. The output of coal 
for the same periods was 150,923,000 tons and 124,030,000 
tons, respectively, an increase in 1922 of about 22 per cent. 
The increased production has resulted in a decline in the 
fatality rate per million tons mined from 3.98 in 1921 to 
3.75 in 1922. 

If the causes of the fatalities during the three months, 
January to March, be considered in relation to production 
of coal, the reports show a decrease in the per-million-tons 
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fatality rates for nearly all of the main causes of accidents. 
A conspicuous exception to this statement is in explosions 
of gas and dust, for which the fatality rate per million 
tons has increased 173 per cent over the first three months 
a year ago and 156 per cent over the rate for the entire 
year 1921. These increases occurred in explosions caused 
by shots and those caused by electric arc. 

When the general strike now in progress is terminated 
and coal-mining operations are resumed, special caution 
should be exercised by miners and operators to avoid an 
increase in accidents due to lessened morale and an in- 
terruption to normal safety measures and training. 


Freight Car Loadings Fall 7,555; Coal 
Movement 6,595 Cars Less 


OADINGS of revenue freight totaled 706,713 cars dur- 
ing the week ended April 15, compared with 714,268 
during the previous week, or a decrease of 7,555. This 
was, however, an increase of 4,597 over the corresponding 
week in 1921 and 105,018 in excess of the corresponding 
week in 1920, when, however, the unauthorized strike of 
switchmen seriously affected transportation. 

Coal loadings totaled 62,851 cars during the week of 
April 15. This was 6,595 less than the total for the pre- 
ceding week, 71,195 less than for the corresponding week 
last year and 73,035 under the corresponding week two 
years ago. Tabulations showed 8,072 cars loaded with 
coke, a decrease of 527 compared with the preceding week 
but 3,686 in excess of the same week last year and 1,291 
above the same week in 1920. 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON JUDICIARY has appointed a 
subcommittee consisting of Senators Cummins, of Iowa; 
Nelson, of Minnesota, and Walsh, of Montana, to give hear- 
ings and report on the bill of Senator Edge, of New Jersey, 
defining the status of trade associations and placing them 
under jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission. 


COAL-MINE FATALITIES DURING MARCH, 1922, BY CAUSES AND STATES 
(Compiled by Bureau of Mines and Published by Coal Age) 
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Says Ordinary Buyer’s Coal Bill Chiefly 
Represents Transportation Charges 


D. A. MORROW, vice-president of the National Coal 
f ieee) told the members of the Academy of 
Political Science, in New York City, on April 27, that since 
bituminous coal prices are determined by competition in 
the open market the individual operator, or a group of 
operators, is no more able to arrange in advance a schedule 
of prices month by month throughout the year than a 
grower of hogs in Indiana can determine in advance the 
price at which he will sell his hogs in different months. 

Following out the same argument Mr. Morrow said it 
has been found possible for distributors of anthracite to 
put arrangements of this character into effect, but they 
are dealing with a commodity which can be stored readily 
and of which the production is limited, so that methods of 
marketing the output can be applied there which are wholly 
impracticable in the case of bituminous coal. 

Transportation charges figured largely in the addresses 
and discussions of the meeting, which had been called to 
discuss railroads and business prosperity. Mr. Morrow’s 
subject was “The Transportation Factor in the Price of 
Coal.” He told his hearers that when the ordinary con- 
sumer pays his coal bill he thinks he has paid for his coal 
when as a matter of fact what he has chiefiy bought and 
paid for is transportation service from the coal seam to 
his furnace room. 

The proposal that coal producers store a part of their 
output at the mines in summer and thus render the opera- 
tion of their properties more stable and regular has the 
defect of being impractical, Mr. Morrow said, since produc- 
tion, transportation and distribution of coal is effected at 
the most economical cost when that movement is uninter- 
rupted. There also is a certain degradation and deteriora- 
tion of coal in storage, so that it would have to be sold 
by the producer who has stored it at a higher price than 
his freshly mined coal, if he is to avoid a loss. 

W. N. Doak, vice-president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen, who spoke on labor policies from the view- 
point of the railway employees, suggested as a proper 
solution of railroad labor disputes the re-establishment of 
the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, with the right 
to bring about, if possible, voluntary arbitration; establish- 
ment of bi-partisan boards of adjustment on which the 
railroads and the employees are equally represented; re- 
establishment of the rights of the respective parties to 
adjust any disputes by mediation, conciliation or voluntary 
arbitration if possible, before reference to any board; 
maintenance, if necessary, of a board to act as referee, 
which for the time being, until otherwise changed, would 
be the U. S. Railroad Labor Board, this board to be applied 
to only in case of deadlock by bi-partisan boards or in case 
of failure to adjust any dispute through mediation, concilia- 
tion or arbitration; establishment of a system or plan by 
which exact facts concerning wages, grievances and con- 
ditions of employment may be accurately obtained in a fair 
and impartial manner; prohibition by law or otherwise of 
the circulation of propaganda concerning railroad disputes, 
which has a tendency to alarm or inflame the public mind. 

Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, said that 
either freight rates on agricultural products and on the 
principal commodities the farmers need to buy must come 
down quickly to about pre-war levels, or prices on agri- 
cultural products must increase sufficiently to equal the 
increasing freight rates, or there will be profound re- 
adjustments in agricultural production and these will 
involve readjustments in industry as well. 

Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Co., said that whatever policy of ownership, control 
or operation may be adopted with reference to American 
railroads it must make satisfactory provision so that in 
times of emergency it will be possible to mobilize and co- 
ordinate promptly all of the physical properties of all 
companies in order that the railroads as a whole may be 
used in the most effective manner possible. 

Walker D. Hines, former Director General of Railroads: 
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Charles R. Hook, vice-president and general manager, 
American Rolling Mill Co., of Middletown, Ohio; William 
J. Cunningham, of Harvard University, and R. H. Aishton, 
president of the American Railway Association, were other 
speakers. 





British Engineering Situation Parallels 
Labor Conditions in Coal Industry 


HERE is a distinct parallel between the developments 
which have culminated in the engineering trade stop- 
page and the situation recently created in Great Britain 
by the controversy over Part II of the Mining Industry 
Act. The conditions prevailing in the two great industries 
are, of course, entirely different, and the respective sets of 
circumstances which brought matters to a head are in no 
sense analogous, but the basic principle involved is the same 
in both cases: Whether or not the employers are to retain 
their legitimate right to exercise the functions of organiza- 
tion and management free from the continual interference 
of those men who claim to speak for the workers. 
The defunct Part II of the Mining Industry Act was an 


-innocuously worded measure, but its potential dangers were 


apparent to every owner and manager of experience. If 
skilfully employed, it would have proved a veritable charter 
of liberty to the extremists and political opportunists of the 
miners’ unions. 

The conditions that would emerge if the small minority 
constituting the dissenting balloted members of the Amal- 
gamated Engineers’ Union had their way represent a big 
advance on the abandoned proposals of Part II, and are 
such that, if applied to the mines, would render colliery 
operations dangerous in the extreme, or, indeed, impossible, 
as no manager would dare undertake the responsibilities 
for safety for which he is liable under the various acts of 
Parliament. 

Effective control cannot be shared by colliery manage- 
ments with any other party or parties if mining properties 
are to be safely and efficiently worked. This is equally 
true of the engineering trades, where a system which virtu- 
ally amounts to dual control, imposed upon the employers 
by the shop stewards and works committees, has made it 
impossible for the former to keep their establishments 
open. 

Under no economic system is it practicable for the re- 
sponsible organizers and managers of a business concern 
to carry on when their instructions on essential matters are 
constantly challenged and frequently ignored or reversed 
by their workmen’s representatives. Such vexatious inter- 
ference is bound to upset costing and the other factors 
which necessarily enter into every contract, and is calcu- 
lated to transform what would have been a profitable trans- 
action into a losing venture. 

There, too, is the question of the engineering employers 
sanctioning a state of affairs by which a precedent of the 
most dangerous kind would be established, one that might 
eventually involve every other great industry of the nation. 
The usurpation of the employer’s legitimate and necessary 
rights by trade unions, acting under the pressure of ex- 
tremists, is a development along lines which economic laws 
do not recognize. It is the thin edge of the wedge of in- 
dustrial anarchy. 


In Coat AGE of April 27, on page 704, there was pub- 
lished a statement from the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Bureau respecting the number of coal miners on strike 
in that state. It is obvious that these figures cannot be 
correct, for it is stated that 194,698 bituminous coal min- 
ers are out, whereas there are only about 175,000 bitu- 
minous coal mine workers in that state. The statement 
also says that the number of anthracite mine workers idle 
in that state is 95,000. There are approximately 145,000 
men in the anthracite industry and they are all on strike. 


DISCUSSING THE CosT OF LIVING, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace says that of the average family budget 5.6 
per cent is expended for fuel and light and that fuel and 
light advanced 77 per cent from July, 1914, to March, 1922. 
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More Illinois Mines Install Improvements 
During the Strike 


T IS evident that a good many Midwestern mining com- 

panies are looking into the future with confidence and are 
preparing now for next year’s business. The O’Gara Coal 
Co., is spending more than $50,000 on a new office building 
in Harrisburg, Ill., and a new concrete building over its 
remodeled preparation plant at No. 1 mine. The Harris- 
burg building will be two stories high and of mill construc- 
tion to house various of the operating departments of the 
company. In the expanded preparation plant at the mine 
will be installed new shaker screens and loaders and one 
additional loading track under the tipple. 

The J. K. Dering Coal Co., of Chicago, is spending ap- 
proximately $50,000 to extend its power system at its No. 6 
mine so as to bring the plant to a point of development at 
which there will be no production delays chargeable to in- 
sufficient power.. The Bell & Zoller Coal Co., also of Chi- 
cago, is installing a 300-kw. generator set deep in the 
workings of the Zeigler No. 1 mine, at Zeigler, Ill. This is 
but one of the units in the mine that serve to maintain 
voltage at the working faces in spite of their distance from 
the power plant. 


Coal Consumed by Railroads in February 


ONSUMPTION of coal in road service by Class 1 rail- 
roads during February approximated 8,546,918 net tons, 
according to data compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission from 164 reports 
of freight statistics representing 180 roads and from 161 
reports of passenger statistics representing 177 roads. 
During the corresponding month of 1921 the fuel con- 
sumed equalled 8,377,348 tons of coal. These figures in- 
clude an equivalent coal tonnage for fuel oil consumed. 
For the two months ended with February these roads 
consumed 17,459,166 tons compared with 18,489,812 tons in 
1921, a decrease of 1,030,646 tons. The revenue and non- 
revenue freight ton-miles increased from 54,733,000,000 in 
1921 to 55,441,000,000 this year and passenger-train car- 
miles decreased from 558,206,000 to 531,034,000. 


Says Trade Associations Can Be of Real 
Service Without Violating Law 


RADE associations among coal men—associations 

serving for the general advancement of the trade and 
not as labor-handling organizations—can perform a real 
service in the future, according to W. K. Kavanaugh, 
president of Southern Coal, Coke & Mining Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., which operates six Illinois mines. The Supreme 
Court’s decision against a lumbermen’s trade association 
in the Hardwood case does not kill “good” associations but 
merely upholds the anti-trust law, Mr. Kavanaugh believes, 
and does not make it illegal for associations to report on 
past transactions. The Hoover-Daugherty correspondence 
on the subject of “What can trade associations do legally?” 
seems, to Mr. Kavanaugh, to indicate for associations 
many proper activities that are valuable to members. He 
thinks that coal operators, in any future plan of co-opera- 
tion between the government and coal-trade associations, 
should willingly furnish general information. This should 
not be required by law but should be accepted as the volun- 
tary offering of associations. 

“The individual coal-trade associations, children of neces- 
sity, have grown up to meet the requirements of industrial 
conditions,” said Mr. Kavanaugh. ‘Many of these asso- 
ciations have been brought into being at government sug- 
gestion. Their right to exist, like the individual, is evi- 
dently unquestioned unless through their behavior they have 
forfeited such right. 

“There seems to be a tendency on the part of many to 
consider that the decision in the Hardwood lumber case 
has been adverse to all association activities, precludes the 
making of market reports and has in fact denied to asso- 
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ciations the right of existence. This attitude on the part 
of those interested in the associations’ welfare seems un- 
fortunate since, I believe—and this belief is supported by 
the opinion of counsel—that the Hardwood lumber case in 
reality merely upholds the Sherman anti-trust law, which 
prohibits conspiracy to enhance prices, the fixing of prices, 
division of territory or restriction of production through 
agreement. The court found that the association in ques- 
tion had, through certain means, violated the above statutes 
and forfeited its right of existence. I do not consider 
that the court intended to make such forfeiture on the 
part of the associations not guilty under the statute and I 
do not read into the decision therein a finding that the 
making of a report covering past transactions is illegal. 

“The set of questions propounded by Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover in his correspondence with Attorney General 
Daugherty [printed in Coal Age, Feb. 16, 1922, pp. 279-300] 
will bear considerable study in connection with the text 
of the so-called anti-trust laws and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court thereunder by the officers and members of 
trade associations with a view to determining activities 
best suited to the needs of the membership of any given 
association. A careful reading of these questions and the 
Attorney General’s reply cannot fail to leave the convic- 
tion that there are many proper activities open to trade 
associations. . . 

“The officers and employees of a trade association should, 
like any employee of a company, be active for the better- 
ment of the industry with which they are connected. This 
does not mean that the officers of a trade association should 
violate the law because some individual might want them 
to, but it does mean that they should, through knowledge 
of the law and situations involved, prevail upon the in- 
dividual members of the association not to violate the law 
should they be tempted to do so. 

“There appears to be no law prohibiting the exchange of 
information based on past transactions so long as this 
information is compiled and made accessible to the public 
and so long as this compilation is not made the basis of 
agreements for restriction of output or the fixing or the 
maintaining of prices. 

“There should be no hesitancy on the part of the in- 
dividual citizen to make available to properly authorized 
government officials general information surrounding the 
operation of his business, neither should there be hesitancy 
on the part of a group of individuals in association. 

“It is doubtful whether the best interests of the public 
are served by providing by law that certain specific informa- 
tion shall be developed and furnished to the government. It 
is doubtful whether the government, by categorically fix- 
ing a ‘straight and narrow way’ through which business 
may proceed, can arrive at cheapness and efficiency of 
operation and consequent reduction of cost to the con- 
suming public. The government should be in position to 
accept, compile and distribute publicly statistics which 
could be voluntarily submitted without expense to the gov- 
ernment, by the various trade associations. The govern- 
ment should be permitted, at its option, to check these 
statements submitted by the various associations as a 
means of assurance of their accuracy.” 


No Coal Famine in Kansas, Court Learns 


CANVASS of the coal situation in Kansas made by 

the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations shows that 
there is no demand, every sizable consumer, including rail- 
roads, is stocked, and that 350 cars, most of them filled 
with lump, stand unbilled at mines. A total of 123 co- 
operative mines, employing 807 men, are now working 
part time. They can produce 2,000 tons a day. 


IN A REPORT recommending standardization of freight cars 
and central control of distribution of all classes of freight 
cars, the Agricultural Commission of the House and Senate 
says the supply of coal cars is inadequate to meet the 
demand during normal periods of activity and should be 
rapidly augmented. 
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Reports of Central Pennsylvania Mine 
Workers’ Earnings at Variance 


HERE appears to be some dispute over what the miners 

in central Pennsylvania earned in 1921. The following 
statement by John Brophy, district president of the United 
Mine Workers in central Pennsylvania, was introduced in 
the record of the Labor Committee of the House in one of 
its recent hearings. There also follows a letter from the 
president of the Central Coal Association to Secretary 
Davis, taking exception to Mr. Brophy’s statistics. Here is 
Mr. Brophy’s statement: 

“The average earnings of 31,979 miners in central Penn- 
sylvania for 1921 were $14.60 a week. The average net in- 
come per miner was $760 for the year. This afforded the 
miner, for the 365 days that he had to keep his family 
alive, $2.08 per day. This is from an exact tabulation of 
364 mines, which covers all but a tiny fraction of the min- 
ers in District No. 2 of the U. M. W of A. District No. 2 
comprises all the organized soft-coal miners in fourteen 
counties in central Pennsylvania. In these same 364 mines 
are also employed about 12,000 day men. To estimate the 
day men’s average earnings will require fuller analysis of 
the data, but a preliminary calculation indicates that their 
earnings will run slightly higher, they may have averaged 
$17.50 a week, or an income giving them as high as $2.50 a 
day for the support of their families for the year. The data 
also indicate that the 364 mines averaged 122 days’ work for 
the year, or 28 days of work a week. 

“This is a tabulation of wages based’ upon exact figures 
of production tonnage for the entire district. The tabula- 
tion was a month’s work. District No. 2 is the only dis- 
trict which pays the checkweighman (union employees who 
check the company’s weighing of the tonnage produced) at 
all mines out of a central fund. This system requires every 
checkweighman to file a report at the Miners’ Building at 
Clearfield, Pa., every fortnight. Each report gives for each 
mine the exact tonnage for the fortnight, the number of 
days the mine operated, the number of miners and the 
number of day men. 

“Each report is signed by four officers of the local union. 
Each of the 364 checkweighmen made 26 reports in 1921, 
a total of 9,464 reports in the tabulation. 

“The results were: 31,979 miners worked in the 364 
mines. They mined: 6,282,905 gross tons, pick mined, for 
which they were paid $1.2803 a ton; 2,953,559 net tons, pick 
mined, paid at the rate of $1.1431 a ton; 7,253,303 gross tons, 
machine mined, at $0.8656 a ton; 7,460,862 net tons, machine 
mined, at $0.7729 a ton. 

“This total tonnage, 25,574,974 (net tons), constitutes 
nearly 7 per cent of the tonnage of the whole country. Al- 
lowing for a portion of the tonnage mined at a rate 10c. 
higher than the above scales and estimating the amount 
paid for car pushing (at the rate of 6c. a ton) as actually 
applying to half the total tonnage, the tabulation gives the 
following earnings by territories and totals: 


WAGES RECEIVED BY BITUMINOUS COAL MINERS IN 1921— 
DISTRICT NO. 2, CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 








Net Tons Net Tons No. 
Ter. Pick Machine Wages No. of Average Wage Days 
No. Mined Mined Received Miners Yearly Weekly Worked 
I 1,819,432 2,820,773 $4,399,174 5105 - $862) $16.58 123 
2 719,216 938,761 1,597,443 2,466 652 1255 ~98 
3 3,697,343 2,758,937 6,552,504 6,224 1,052 20.45 163 
4 665,800 61,062 902,763 1,61 0 10.77 91 
5 755,569 2,140,609 2,605,053 S.T'> 836 16.06 137 
6 545,572 3,083,731 3,115,938 4,256 732 14.08 95 
7 757,261 528,646 1,312,792 2.522 618 11.89 95 
8 642,864 3,180,217 3,307,541 6,204 52 10.24 117 
9 387,356 71,825 512,076 875 586 1127 188(?) 
Total 9,990,413 15,584,561 $24,305,284 31,979 760 $14.60 122 


“The flat average annual income was obtained by divid- 
ing the total of wages paid to the miners by the total 
number of miners, 31,979, giving $760 for the year, or 
$14.60 per week. The only other source of income the 
miner has is the irregular sums paid for dead work or yard- 
age, not large in this district but an item. Out of his 
total earnings the miner must pay for his supplies, through 
the company’s check-off—powder, picks, blacksmithing and 
other mine supplies. This cost to the miner is very con- 
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servatively estimated at 5c. a ton. It may be considered in 
total as more than canceling the total earnings from yard- 
age. . 

“Day men are paid at the rate of $7.50 for inside labor 
and $6.92 or less for outside. If the day men worked every 
day that the mines worked, the day men’s average earn- 
ings would run from $50 to $915 per year, but no exact 
calculation is possible such as the tabulation made for the 
51,979 miners. The average number of days, 122, which 
the mines worked in central Pennsylvania seems to be about 
the same as in other large districts. Operators’ figures for 
Illinois, for example, give 126 days for the Illinois mines 
ine O 21s 

The letter from G. Webb Shillingford, president of the 
Central Coal Association, April 25, 1922, to James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, follows: 

“We notice in the press a letter from John Brophy, presi- 
dent of District No. 2, United Mine Workers of America, 
addressed to you, in which he states: ‘The miners of cen- 
tral Pennsylvania protest respectfully but vigorously 
against the 2-per cent statistics of the miners’ wages issued 
under authority of the Department of Labor’; also stating 
that your estimated average of $1,357 earnings for bitumi- 
nous miners of the country for 1921 is wrong. 

“For your information, the Central Coal Association has 
made an investigation of the earnings of all employees in 
central Pennsylvania [Coal Age, April 20, page 667], and 
this shows that the earnings in 1921 for mine employees 
in central Pennsylvania were $1,319.42 for 138 working 
days, or at the rate of $9.56 per day, or about $1.20 per 
hour based upon the eight-hour day. 

“In order to show the fallacy of Mr. Brophy’s figures, we 
wish to quote from his own testimony given before the 
House of Representatives Committee on Labor, Friday, 
April 7, 1922, in part. The cross-examination in reference 
to this tabulation of so-called earnings is as follows: 

“ “My. Nolan, Chairman: In reference to the figures that 
were given here [figures on earnings contained in Mr. 
Brophy’s statement] I have a memorandum stating that the 
figures quoted do not include day laborers, 35 per cent of 
the total cost; the amount paid for yardage and deadwork, 
the amount paid for car pushing, and the amount paid for 
extra allowances for deficient work. 

““Mr. Brophy: It is correct that the $24,000,000 covers 
the tonnage mined and the day labor has not been entered 
into the $24,000,000 to get the total cost. When the ques- 
tion was asked I had in mind that you were referring to the 
rates paid to the tonnage workers. 

“*The Chairman: No; what I had in mind was the total 
cost to all men connected with the mining of coal. Then 
this $24,000,000 does not take into consideration the day 
men? 

““Mr. Brophy: No. 

“<The Chairman: And those other men who are men- 
tioned here [in this memorandum]? 


““Mr. Brophy: That is correct. 
“<The Chairman: I am glad that is straightened out. 
““Mr. Brophy: Yes.’ 


“Notwithstanding that Mr. Brophy was forced to admit 
that these figures were wrong, based upon partial informa- 
tion that did not include 42 per cent of the money paid to 
the workers in wages, he has the audacity to reiterate to 
another federal department these same figures. 

“T am sending this for your information and in order 
that you may make proper and, I hope, public reply to Mr. 
Brophy, as he has published his letter to you in the press.” 


Supreme Court Upholds Packer Control Act 


HE right of Congress to regulate industry against monopoly 

under the commerce clause was sustained by the Supreme 
Court in a decision rendered by Chief Justice Taft Monday, May 
1, in upholding the validity of the packer control act. Justice 
McReynolds dissented. The packers attacked the act on the 
ground that it was unconstitutional in that the commerce it regu- 
lated was not interstate in character. The court held that in 
the meat-packing industry there was a continuous current of 
commerce from the West to the East; that it was a national 
public utility and that it was affected by a public use of a 
national character subject to national legislation. The court held 
that Congress may enact, legislation to prevent monopoly the 
same as it may enact legislation to punish monopoly. 
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Fourth Week of the Coal Strike 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


NCREASED production with increased demand and 
[ertier gains in prices were the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the fourth week of the coal strike. 

Preliminary estimates placed the production of bituminous 
coal in the week ended April 29 at 4,150,000 tons. Demand 
for coal has not as yet really called forth the utmost that 
the non-union mines now operating can produce. Even in 
central and southwestern Pennsylvania, where the union 
has closed many unorganized mines, production is slowly 
forging ahead. 

Production in Pennsylvania and northern West Virginia 
in the fourth week of the strike had dropped to 75 per cent 
of that in the first week, but was 20 per cent over the 
third week. Each day in the fourth week up to and in- 
cluding Friday showed improvement in output. 

Because of the confusion and detail of reports from this 
area—reports of this mine in and that mine out, this mine 
working with reduced forces and labor moving to other 
mines—it is not possible to make a definite statement as 
to whether the union is gaining or losing in its efforts to 
tie up the non-union fields of Pennsylvania. It seems clear, 
however, that the speed of its onslaught has been checked 
and perhaps it now is losing as much each day as it gains. 
The increase in production from this territory is doubtless 
largely due to the stronger demand, which is now sufficient 
to call forth the available non-union output in the Penn- 
sylvania fields. 

South of the Ohio and Potomac rivers production has 
been gaining steadily. Coal fields in eastern Kentucky, 
southern West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee and Alabama 
by the middle of the fourth week of the strike were turning 
out 40 per cent more coal than a year ago or than in the 
first week of the strike. These fields have suffered no 
setbacks and so far have met each demand for tonnage 
that the country has made. 


CONSUMPTION TWICE AS LARGE AS PRODUCTION 


The Geological Survey estimates that bituminous coal 
stocks are being used up at the rate of 4,000,000 tons a 
week; the coal bureau of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
thinks 4,600,000 tons a week. At any rate about twice 
as much coal is being consumed as is being produced at 
the present time, and some of these days the country will 
begin scraping out the corners of its coal bin. There is 
still more than a million tons of unconsigned bituminous 
coal held on tracks at the mines. This, of course, is less 
than one day’s consumption. In every quarter it seems to 
be accepted that there will be no active steps taken look- 
ing toward settlement of the controversy and resumption of 
work at the mines so long as there is so much coal above 
ground throughout the country. 

Even with stocks as huge as they are, even after four 
weeks of the strike, there are numerous instances of con- 
sumers with little or no coal on hand. They are in the 
market for coal. Some others, without large stocks, are 
becoming a little anxious. Altogether the effect has been 
to advance the market week by week. Each price advance 
has been met with a flood of offers of non-union coal, par- 
ticularly from the South. Temporary freight rates have 
been approved by. the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
bring this coal into the markets of the North. 

A few operators in southeastern Kentucky have signed 
an open-shop agreement with their miners providing for 
a scale based on the 1917 rate, the agreement being subject 
to revision on the basis of whatever may be determined 
in the Central Competitive Field. Many mines are working 
without any agreement whatever and in a good many in- 
stances union charters have been surrendered. 

About 15 of the larger mines in Harlan and Bell counties 
are not operating at present. The union claims to have 
tied them up, but the operators assert that they are simply 
waiting for a profitable price before reopening. Much labor 


is drifting into the field from Alabama, Tennessee and the 
North, and production is increasing daily. The general 
market tendency is up and operators are without question 
improving their position against the union each day. 


Chamber of Commerce Sees Coal Shortage 
Early in June at Present Rate of Output 


HE Coal Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States, in a published statement on May 1, 
calls attention to the unusual condition found in the gen- 
eral lack of demand for coal supplies that exists throughout 
the country. At the present rate of production and con- 
sumption there is no danger of any general shortage, says 
the bureau, for at least six weeks. Summing up the situa- 
tion as of April 22 the Coal Bureau says: 

“On April 1 the stock of coal in the hands of railroads, 
industrial consumers, public utilities and retailers was ap- 
proximately 63,000,000 net tons. Adding to this 4,250,000 
tons estimated at the Upper Lake docks and the unbilled 
coal on hand April 1, there was a total of 68,650,000 net 
tons above ground April 1. Stocks cannot drop below 
20,000,000 tons without danger of a coal panic. The quan- 
tity of coal which apparently can be drawn from stocks 
before a serious situation develops is 48,650,000 tons. To 
this supply there will be continuously added the output 
from the non-union fields, which up to date has averaged 
about 3,500,000 tons per week. At the present time the 
average weekly consumption is estimated at 8,100,00 tons. 
Therefore, supply from the non-union fields is falling short 
of meeting the consumption by 4,600,000 tons per week. 
To cover this deficit we have the 48,650,000 tons in storage. 
If the consumer continues to draw from this storage at 
the rate of 4,600,000 tons per week, unless there is an in- 
crease in production from the non-union fields, a shortage 
will be felt in approximately seven weeks from April 22, 
or until early in June. 

“The above are average figures covering the entire pro- 
ducing and consuming areas, and rest on an even division 
of product and uniform storage capacity and uniform stocks 
on hand throughout the country. In reality, however, such 
uniform conditions do not exist in the different communi- 
ties. If the strike continues, the ordinary lines of dis- 
tribution are likely to be disarranged and result in great 
variation in the ability of the different communities to 
secure needed supplies.” 


Anthracite Operators and Miners 
Discuss Minor Demands of Workers 


HREE sessions of the joint subcommittee negotiating 

the anthracite wage agreement held last week in New 
York City were devoted mainly to a discussion of the minor 
demands of the miners, no reference being made to the 
major demand for a 20-per cent wage increase. John L. 
Lewis, International president of the union, returned to the 
city on April 28 and it was expected that he would endeavor 
to speed up the negotiations. 

The week’s conferences did not resume until April 26, one 
day later than scheduled, but this was accounted for by 
the announcement that the operators were preparing their 
arguments to the miners’ demands. On April 26 the session 
was devoted to a discussion of the demand of the miners 
for an eight-hour day, the operators inquiring particularly 
as to the views of the mine workers upon this demand cover- 
ing the inside workers. There also was a general discus- 
sion of the result of the shorter work day in the mines of 
England. 

At the next day’s session the demand of the mine work- 
ers for a restoration of the differentials that existed in 
cents per day prior to the last agreement was considered. 
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The miners, it was announced, took the position that the 
fixing of a $4.20 minimum by the last commission destroyed 
many of the differentials that had been paid to occupa- 
tions requiring more skill than common labor and that it 
was important that these differentials be restored. There 
also was a general discussion of the wage question and the 
cost of living. 

Following the session on April 27 8. D. Warriner, for the 
operators, said that 47,000 workmen in the industry last 
year received an average of $1,803.55 each. The average 
earning of contract men was $2,170.40 and the lowest aver- 
age annual wage was $1,439 earned by outside day men. 


House Labor Committee Said to Be 
Favorable to Bland Fact-Finding Bill 


ROPOSED federal coal legislation probably will be 

considered next on the floor of the House. The House 
Committee on Labor has concluded hearings on the bills of 
Representative Bland, of Indiana, proposing creation of a 
coal commission and a fact-finding agency and this week 
considered the matter in executive session with a view of 
reporting some legislation on the subject to the House. 
Opinion of members of the committee leans strongly to the 
second Bland bill, which proposes a fact-finding agency of 
ten members, including government officials, to investigate 
the coal situation over a period of four years. The bill 
also provides that companies refusing to furnish informa- 
tion to ‘such an agency shall not be allowed to ship coal 
in interstate commerce. Representative Bland is reported 
as hopeful of obtaining a favorable report on this bill by 
the committee, notwithstanding objections made to it that 
interstate commerce cannot be refused an article of trade 
unless it is dangerous to public health or is immoral. 

If a bill is reported by the committee, and indications 
are that it will recommend some legislation in the present 
coal situation because of the apparently favorable attitude 
manifested toward the labor side of the controversy during 
the hearings by its members, consideration of such a bill 
by the House is problematical. The bill would have to 
take its place on the calendar and await its regular turn 
unless the Rules Committee was persuaded to bring in a 
special rule for its consideration out of its regular order. 


OFFICIALS SHOW No CONCERN ABOUT STRIKE 


In other respects the coal-strike situation is a matter 
of no great concern in official Washington, although reports 
of bombing at mines are disquieting. Reports that the ad- 


ministration plans to take some steps to settle the strike | 


cannot be verified. Naturally all officials concerned with 
phases of the strike are studying the situation and while 
plans for its settlement may be maturing they are being 
withheld. It is not believed any action will be taken until 
coal stocks are exhausted and there is an acute shortage of 
coal by industry and the public generally, or unless riots 
or other violence disturb peaceful conditions. 

Reports to various government departments show that 
the strike has not caused any slowing down of manufactur- 
ing industries. These reports are to the Department of 
Commerce, the Federal Reserve Board and other agencies. 
Industries in factory cities are reported as having large 
reserve stocks of coal, with plants operating under favor- 
able conditions. Due to unemployment, however, there has 
been a slack in buying in retail stores in coal centers. 

President Harding discussed the strike situation May 1 
with Chairman Nolan of the House Labor Committee and 
Representative Bland, a member of the committee. No 
definite action is planned at this time by the administration. 
so far as has been learned, but a program which, it is 
hoped, will be helpful in bringing about a settlement is 
being formed. 

A general reorganization of the coal industry when a 
settlement of the present strike is reached is said to be 
the desire of the administration leaders, including President 
Harding, Secretary Hoover and Secretary Davis. A com- 
mission has been making an investigation of the industry 
under the direction of the Department of Commerce. 
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Report of Federal Scheme to End Strike 
Premature; Plan Under Consideration 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 

PERATORS and mine workers alike were surprised by 

the statement, published on Tuesday afternoon, April 
25, that the administration practically had perfected a plan 
not only for the settlement of the coal strike but which 
would provide the machinery for settling future labor con- 
troversies. As a result of this article officials in Washing- 
ton were deluged with telegrams and long-distance tele- 
phone calls asking further particulars. It proved that there 
was insufficient justification for the very definite statements 
carried by the newspapers. 

The report is believed to have grown out of a statement at 
the White House to the effect that a plan is under con- 
sideration. It is believed that there was no intention to 
convey the idea that the government is about to make a 
definite effort to bring this strike to a close. The idea evi- 
dently was to assure the public that the strike is being given 
serious consideration as is the whole matter of employer- 
employee relationship. It is known that the administration 
recognizes the possibility of being called into the contro- 
versy at a later date and that some thought is being given 
to the type of tribunal which must be set up if the strike 
be not settled before the public has been made to suffer to 
an extent sufficient to justify federal intervention. 


STRIKE PROBABLY WILL RUN NATURAL COURSE 


In justification of the newspaper correspondent who 
wrote the story it may be said that the impression fre- 
quently has been received at the White House that the ad- 
ministration had some big plan under way for settling the 
strike. This impression may not have been intended and 
probably has its rise in rather zealous efforts to assure the 
public that the administration has its fingers on the pulse 
of the situation. It has given the impression in some quar- 
ters that the administration is not working out skillfully its 
policy of watchful waiting. The real intention of the ad- 
ministration is believed to be to let the strike take its natu- 
ral course until the parties to it are more willing than at 
present to work earnestly for a settlement. The chance of 
the parties to the strike to reach an agreement between 
themselves will be lessened materially if the White House 
continues to give out the impression that the federal gov- 
ernment is about ready to intervene or even is willing to 
intervene. 

Disinterested observers in Washington of the strike make 
the point that the operators well could take a leaf from the 
book of the successful political orator who never is per- 
turbed by heckling. They point to various evidences that 
the operators are manifestly annoyed by the heckling they 
are being compelled to withstand. While it is admitted that 
il is difficult to remain magnanimous in the face of sugges- 
tions of foolish remedies and unfair statements of their 
position, their failure to meet this form of attack in a prac- 
tical way is hurting them in the opinion of the public. The 
tactics of the operators are criticized on the ground that 
they seem to be engaged principally in denying everything 
that is said which reflects in any way on them. They 
seem to be striving strenuously to establish their entire 
blamelessness and to prove that there is absolutely nothing 
wrong with their own policies. 

When the operators appeared before the Calder commit- 
tee, every effort was made to emphasize the overdevelop- 
ment of the industry and its highly competitive character. 
Now the tendency seems to be one of minimizing this com- 
petitive situation. Instead of trying to explain away 
everything, the operators should be more intent, it is sug- 
gested, in pointing out the real difficulties under which they 
are laboring. 

While the treason trials at Charles Town have no connec- 
tion with the strike, that fact is not generally recognized 
by the public. News of the trials is printed by the news- 
papers in connection with the strike news, which increases 
the popular tendency to confound the two issues. The 
Charles Town developments are sufficiently picturesque to 
appeal to the newspapers. A number of special writers 
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are attending the trials and wide circulation is given their 
articles. The type of story coming from at least some of 
these special correspondents is anything but helpful to the 
opinion that the public will form of the operators. 

One of the outstanding developments of the fourth week 
of the strike was the sudden increase of production. While 
this was confined entirely to the non-union fields, it indicates 
that consumers are not going to take chances on a settle- 
ment of the strike and are replenishing their stocks. There 
has been a marked diminution in the number of uncon- 
signed loads. 


Strike Benefits Not Forthcoming, 
Many Coke Workers Return to Work 


TRIKING coke workers in the Connellsville field served 

notice on the officials of the United Mine Workers that 
unless strike benefits were’forthcoming they would go back 
to the pits and coke ovens. It was reported that no funds 
were available and a number of the operations resumed 
work. Many miners are returning to work along with the 
coke workers. 

Organizers for the United Mine Workers have failed in 
their attempts to organize the miners at Ralphton, Cambria 
County. It is asserted by organizers that the town is so 
well guarded by the operators that there is no way of get- 
ting the message to the miners. At Vintondale a number 
of evictions were reported and there are frequent clashes 
between organizers and the police. 

Four hundred employees of the Knickerbocker mines at 
Hooversville, Somerset County, held a mass meeting in the 
Savoy Theater last week and declared their allegiance to 
their employers. Organizers of the United Mine Workers 
have been busy in Somerset County but the men employed 
by the Knickerbocker company decided to remain loyal. A 
parade was a feature of the evening and addresses were 
made by leading men of the town. 

The Republic district of the Connellsville coke region 
was the scene Saturday morning, April 29, of the first 
serious riot resulting from the effort of the Mine Workers 
to unionize the coke region. A mob demonstration occurred 
at the mouth of the Tower Hill No. 1 mine, in which 
two state police were injured, one striker shot, but not 
fatally, and many others suffered minor wounds, from 
riot clubs. 

The disorders followed a mass meeting on Friday which 
was attended by 4,000 miners and others in which 
Organizers Feeney and Van Bittner made vicious remarks 
against operators and centered their attacks upon the 
guards sworn in as deputy sheriffs. They were char- 
acterized as gunmen, wharf rats, thugs and hardened 
criminals gathered from every city in the country. 

Warning that peace and order must be maintained and 
that the state police would exert its full authority to maintain 
it was given the Tower Hill local union officials Friday 
following a second demonstration by women attempting 
to interfere with workmen entering the mine. The women 
were arrested and given hearings; their fines were paid 
by the local union. Lieutenant Charles Smith then asked 
the union officials if their action indicated that they coun- 
tenanced the interference with workmen and a hard policy 
of “no more intimidation” was laid down. 

A detachment of state police were on hand Saturday 
morning, and when 500 men and women started for the 
pit mouth, the riot resulted. 


Utah Now Realizes There Is a Strike; 
Many Shots Fired and Troops Out 


TAH hardly realized there was a coal strike within its 

borders until last Friday and Saturday, April 28 and 
29, when disturbances grew so vicious that Sheriff Kelter 
.of Carbon County wired for troops and Acting Governor 
Crockett called part of the state’s national guard to the 
-colors. A minority element among the miners grew so re- 
sentful over the posting of mine guards at properties that 
were working, that some stone throwing and fist fighting 
-started. A Greek striker hit Sam Dorrity, a mounted 
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guard, with a piece of iron. The guard got into a wrangle 
with him which ended in the Greek shooting Dorrity in the 
thigh. There followed a mélée in which about 500 shots 
were fired, with but few casualties. Then the sheriff wired 
for troops to be sent to Helper and Winterquarters. 

On Friday, the 28th, the state miners’ union organiza- 
tion proposed to the operators that the strikers return to 
work if the armed guards would be withdrawn and organ- 
izers allowed to meet the men and hold meetings among 
them. The operators refused. There was no demand for 
the little coal they were mining, so they were not keen to 
bring about any general resumption if that meant sur- 
render at any point to the union. They have lost more 
from low market than from the strike, they say. A fur- 
ther cut in coal prices of 50c. or 75c. a ton was scheduled 
for May 1. This reduction is entirely due to reduced wages 
which working miners have accepted. 


Farrington Talks About End of Strike 


RANK FARRINGTON, miners’ president for the Illi- 

nois district, made a slight and vague contribution to 
the strike situation last week when he said in Chicago that 
the time had about arrived for the international organiza- 
tion of the union to permit state settlements and the re- 
sumption of work. He said he had information that Ala- 
bama district union officials had ordered their men to stay 
at work in spite of the strike order from union headquar- 
ters and that in some sections of Kentucky and Tennessee 
separate agreements were even now being signed. He had 
his usual bitter word for International President Lewis’ 
effort to obtain government intervention, declaring he didn’t 
think Lewis would succeed in getting it. 

Mr. Farrington and miner members of the joint adjust- 
ment boards of Illinois districts 1, 2 and 3 sat with the 
operator groups for three days in Chicago last week fin- 
ishing up the last of the routine labor disputes hanging 
over from before the strike. Ordinarily the joint board 
would not convene during a strike; but it finished up all 
pending cases this time at the request of Mr. Farrington. 


Miners at Bridgeport, Texas, Accept 
Wage Cut, Pending Final Settlement 


ETTLEMENT of the strike of coal miners in the mines 

at Bridgeport, Texas, was effected at a conference be- 
tween representatives of the miners and operators in 
Bridgeport on April 22. The 300 miners who had been on 
strike for three weeks returned to work on Monday, 
April 24. 

A temporary agreement was reached and a tentative 
wage scale arranged which will remain in effect until a 
permanent wage scale is fixed for District 21, including the 
States of Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas, and the South- 
western Coal Operators’ Association. Under the temporary 
agreement the miners will accept a wage cut of $1.50 a day 
and a cut of 25c. a ton for piece work. 

Coal miners at Thurber and Strawn, Texas, are still out, 
but negotiations are under way and it is believed that the 
same tentative wage scale will be put into effect in these 
mines and that the miners will return to work pending set- 
tlement of the strike in District 21. 


Charges “Conspiracy Within Conspiracy” in 
Perpetuating Winding Gulf Injunction 


IGH spots in the decision of Judge George W. McClintic, 

in the U. S. District Court for the Southern District 
of West Virginia, on April 25 perpetuating the injunction 
obtained by the Alpha-Pocahontas Coal Co. and other Wind- 
ing Gulf companies were charges that the United Mine 
Workers of America have been in a conspiracy with the 
operators of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and western Pennsyl- 
vania ever since 1898 to curtail production in West Virginia 
and that the United Mine Workers of America have entered 
into a “conspiracy within a conspiracy” to curtail production 
of coal in the United States in order to win their strike 
by creating a coal famine. The decision of Judge McClintic 
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was rendered in connection with the motion of counsel for 
the United Mine Workers to dismiss the injunction re- 
straining union activities in the Winding Gulf field. 

It is stated in the decision that the defendants, including 
their officials, agents and members, “have knowledge that 
the plaintiffs operate their mines under the “non-union sys- 
tem,” the decision adding that “if said unlawful purposes 
and objects be effectuated, the plaintiffs will suffer immedi- 
ate and irreparable injury, loss and damage to their prop- 
erties and business, for which they have no adequate remedy 
at law.” 

Captain S. B. Avis, representing the plaintiffs, declared: 
“Tt is the first time that a definite conspiracy really did 
exist since the finding by Judge Anderson was appealed. 
This will answer all arguments about the judge’s jurisdic- 
tion in these injunction cases. Had he found that a con- 
spiracy did not exist it would have materially affected the 
whole proceedings.” 

The injunction will remain in full force and effect until 
the further order of the court. Counsel for the United 
Mine Workers argued that no conspiracy existed and that 
only the state courts had jurisdiction in the matters 
complained of. 


Illinois Coal Miners Could Work 218 Days 
A Year If They Would 


OAL mines of Illinois have hoisted coal an average of 

186 days a year during the last eleven years, according 
to Dr. F. C. Honnold, secretary of the Illinois Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association. He calculated, after a study of work- 
ing-day figures and earnings in certain Illinois mines 
scattered all over the state, that the miner who really 
wants to work can get in approximately 18 per cent more 
working days than the number of days his mine hoists 
coal. He found that out of the total number of miners 
on whom he had statistics 15,511, or 36.7 per cent, worked 
2,899,405 days, earning $25,293,469, or 70 per cent of total 
payroll disbursement. These are the men who put in 
18 per cent more working time than their mines did. 
“Predicated on the 1l-year average of 186 working days,” 
says Dr. Honnold, “it will be noted therefore that 218 is 
the average number of days available each year to an 
industrious Illinois miner.” 


IN THE HEARINGS before the House Labor Committee on 
the coal situation, Ethelbert Stewart, commissioner of labor 
statistics of the Department of Labor, submitted a mass 
of data on the earnings of coal-mine labor, operation of 
bituminous coal mines, costs of production, wholesale and 
retail prices of coal, and costs of living in mining towns. 
Mr. Stewart’s testimony, which presumably represents the 
anticipatory studies of the coal situation by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, has been printed by the House Committee 
on Labor as a special pamphlet of 101 pages. The forth- 
coming issue of the monthly Labor Review of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics will also contain much of the same 
information. 

Mr. Stewart submitted tables covering 29 anthracite col- 
lieries in Pennsylvania showing 12,105 miners who aver- 
aged 267 days during the year ending Oct. 21, 1921. The 
highest number of days operated by any colliery was 
308 and the lowest 199 days. He estimated the average 
earnings during the year of these miners to be $1,892.23, 
assuming each miner worked every day of operation. In 
one mine, he said, the tonnage rate ranged from 382c. to $1.58. 

Cost of living comparisons submitted by Mr. Stewart for 
anthracite were for Scranton, Pa., only, and showed that 
from December, 1917, to March, 1922, the cost of living 
had decreased 20.4 per cent. The decrease from December, 
1921, to March, 1922, was 4.7 per cent. During the life of 
the former wage contract—February, 1920, to March, 1922— 
the decrease had been 16.6 per cent. The largest decreases 
were in food and clothing. Mr. Stewart was not prepared 
to give general conclusions on anthracite mining but in- 
sisted that in the bituminous field probably not more than 
30 per cent of the best mines were needed, which would 
employ not over 65 per cent of the men now in the industry. 
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Roads File Final Brief on Bunker Freight 
Rates; Decision Expected Soon 


NNOUNCEMENT of a decision by the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission is expected soon in the matter of 
freight rates on bunker coal, which was the subject of 
recent hearings. The railroads concerned have filed a final 
brief in the case in which it is contended that there is a dis- 
tinct difference between transportation service given coals 
for local delivery and that given coals for ship use, and that 
as the delivery of coal locally involves more service, it 
should be reflected in the transportation rate. Other argu- 
ments advanced are that there is no competition locally 
between coal for local use and coal for ship use, as the 
latter is not burned at the port; that any rate on bunker 
coal is a proportional and not a local rate; that there is 
nothing to prevent cargo coal being used as bunker coal 
and that this is often done, and that any change in existing 
differentials will have the effect of destroying the entire 
coastwise and overseas system of rates, which are based 
on a custom of many years’ standing. 

In its investigation of freight rates on bunker coal the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has received a brief from 
the Smokeless Coal Operators’ Association of West Vir- 
ginia, contending that there is no violation of law in the 
present practice of applying the vessel-transshipment coal 
rates upon bunker coal although these rates are lower than 
the rates for local track delivery within the port cities. 
The commission is requested to give weight to the absence 
of complaint against this practice. 





Utilities Consumed 2,710,141 Tons of Coal 
During March 


Rees to the Geological Survey from central power 
plants, electric railways and other public utilities pro- 
ducing electric power, show that these plants consumed 
2,710,141 net tons of coal in March, 1922. This compares 
with 2,600,000 in February, 2,950,000 in January, and 
2,777,000 in November, 1921. 

About one-third of the central-station power is produced 
at hydraulic plants. The increase in the water supply at 
these plants is indicated by the gain from 33.5 per cent in 
November, 1921, to 38 per cent in March, 1922, in the pro- 
portion of the total output of electricity produced by water 
power. The total output of electricity in February and 
March of this year was in excess of the corresponding 
months in 1920 and substantially greater than in the 
corresponding months of 1919 and 1921. 





Strike to End About July 1, Observer Says 


[ese B. ROBINSON, secretary of the Indiana State 
Purchasing Committee, thinks the miners will go back 
to work about July 1. He has arrived at this conclusion 
after talking with a number of Indiana operators from 
whom about 280,000 tons of coal is bought for state in- 
stitutions each year. He expects the state committee to 
delay making new contracts until later in the summer, 
though the old contracts expire May 1. 


INSTEAD OF LISTENING to prominent men in other lines of 
endeavor, members of the National Coal Association at their 
annual meeting this year will hear from men who have: 
distinguished themselves in the coal industry. Every effort 
is being made to mobilize as speakers some of the best brain 
power engaged in coal production and distribution. The 
annual meeting of the National Coal Association will be: 
held in Chicago this year. The date is May 24 and 25 and. 
the place is the Congress Hotel. 


WHEN THE 1920 CENSUS was taken there were 733,936: 
persons in the United States employed as workers in coal 
mines. The number of coal-mine operatives shown in. 
the 1910 census is 613,924. 
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Defense Wins Opening Skirmishes in 
Treason Trial in West Virginia 


FFORT of counsel of the twenty-three officials and 

members of United Mine Workers on trial for treason 
before Judge Woods in the Circuit Court at Charles Town, 
W. Va., to have the indictments quashed on the ground 
that they were improperly drawn were unsuccessful. The 
defendants gained a point, however, when the court on 
Tuesday, April 25, upheld their demand for a bill of par- 
ticulars. Under the court order ,the prosecution must 
specify the overt acts of each of the twenty-three de- 
fendants charged with traitorous acts and give the time 
and place of and his connection with the commission of 
the crimes alleged. 

When the defense exercised its right to demand that each 
defendant be tried separately attorneys for the state 
elected to proceed with the trial of William Blizzard, presi- 
dent of subdistrict 2. Blizzard was arraigned on Tues- 
day, April 25, and pleaded not guilty, as did each of the 
other twenty-two defendants. 

Progress in Blizzard’s trial was slow, as the defense 
stubbornly contested every move by the prosecution, in- 
sisting that “the state must lay its cards on the table.” 

A jury composed of ten farmers, one merchant and one 
lumberman was chosen April 27. The prosecution called 
275 witnesses and the defense 1,100. 

Forty-four mine locals were listed by the state in its 
amended bill of particulars as having been influenced by 
Blizzard to contribute to funds for the purpose of levying 
war on the state last autumn. Officials are given by the 
state where they are known. Frank Snyder, president; 
Fred Mooney, secretary-treasurer, and Harold W. Houston, 
attorney, are on the list. 


BLIZZARD AND MOONEY BRANDED AS CONSPIRATORS 


In opening its case, the state charged Blizzard, Mooney 
and their associates with conspiring and executing a con- 
spiracy to levy war against the State of West Virginia 
and particularly designed to nullify the effort of martial 
law in Mingo County and of gathering an unlawful assem- 
blage for the purpose of destroying the sovereignty of the 
state. Reference was made to a statement in a printed 
circular issued in Charles Town about Aug. 1, 1921, in 
which they declared the time had come to act and that 
mere solutions were ineffective. This was followed, ac- 
cording to Attorney Belcher, by visits of the defendants 
and their associates to locals in different sections, when 
they urged miners to join in the invasions which followed. 

J. F. Stewart, a union miner, took the stand as the first 
witness for the state. He told of seeing gatherings of 
armed men on Lens Creek, near Marmet, from which point 
the march started. He testified that “Mother” Jones ad- 
dressed the men, telling them they were violating the law 
and advising that they go home. 

Mrs. Stewart, the second witness, also told what she saw 
and heard at the meeting addressed by “Mother” Jones. 
She also told of driving her car with Keeney and District 
Secretary Mooney as passengers from Lens Creek, and of 
being stopped by an armed guard. 

Governor Morgan was called to the witness stand April 
28. His testimony was confined largely to a recital of his 
actions in issuing the martial law proclamations for Mingo 
County, the double call for Federal troops, the response 
and turning back of the armed miners. The Governor was 
put on by the state. He also is summoned by the defense 
and indicated he would endeavor to return later when needed. 

Major Tom B. Davis, in charge of the operation of martial 
law in Mingo, and Captain Broaddus, his chief lieutenant, 
who was in command of the state troops at the battle of 
Blair Mountain, have been in Charles Town since April 26. 
Both are summoned as witnesses. Official announcement 
said that Attorney-General E. T. England, former Governor 
John J. Cornwell and Major-General A. A. Bandholtz had 
been summoned and would appear as needed. 

What threatened to be a serious clash between counsel 
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occurred May 1, when the lie was passed to the State’s 
Attorney by Harold Houston, chief of counsel for the 
defense, during a warm verbal exchange over the admission 
of evidence pertaining to the activities of Sheriff Don 
Chafin and his deputies in the Logan non-union coal fields. 

The fighting word was passed by Houston to A. M. 
Belcher, special prosecutor, when the latter intimated that 
the union counsel had knowledge of the fact that William 
Petry, vice-president of District 17, United Mine Workers, 
met to shoot Sheriff Chafin in the union headquarters at 
Charleston about two years ago. Belcher took up the chal- 
lenge by declaring his willingness to meet the other bel- 
ligerent “anywhere on that proposition.” 

The court room was thrown into an uproar as the two 
attorneys glared at each other. The quick intervention of 
Judge Woods prevented a continuation of the hostilities, 
which broke out when Holly Smith, one of Sheriff Chafin’s 
deputies, took the stand to testify against William Blizzard. 

Houston apologized to the Court for the scene, but there 
was no statement from the Special Prosecutor, and the 
situation was extremely tense when court adjourned for 
the day, after hearing testimony from several witnesses 
as to the armed march on the non-union coal fields last 
summer. 


Census of Manufactures Gives Interesting 
Figures on Coal Consumption 


OME of the most valuable and, to the coal man, the 

most interesting data so far made available by the Cen- 
sus of Manufactures for 1919 is contained in a recent spe- 
cial report compiled for the use of the Committee on Finance 
of the Senate. What interest the coal man in this array of 
figures are the annual tonnages of coal, both hard and soft, 
consumed by each and every industry in the country. In the 
accompanying table are shown the industries that in 1919 
used one million net tons or more of bituminous coal, or 
that used 125,000 gross tons or more of anthracite. This 
is but a selection of the more important coal-consuming in- 
dustries. Many more are listed in the report from which 
these figures are taken. All industries included in the cen- 
sus, including byproduct and beehive coke manufacturing, 
are shown to has consumed 203,452,724 net tons of bitu- 
minous coal and 14,545,300 tons of anthracite. 


INDUSTRIES THAT CONSUMED 1,000,000 OR MORE TONS OF 
BITUMINOUS COAL, OR 125,000 GROSS TONS OR MORE OF 
ANTHRACITE, IN 1919. 


(Reported by the Census of Manufactures) : 
Bituminous 


Anthracite Coal 
n In 
Industry Gross Tons_Net Tons 
FAMtOMODILESs wich RES -- a Oe eee ER: SithE ws Pes 1751330 SEV120,585 
Brass, bronze and copper products.................--. 200,719 655,947 
Bread and other bakery products. ................ 596,989 554,982 
Brick and tile, terra cotta and clay products. . F 128,252 6,894,745 
Cars and general shop construction and repairs by steam 
PALOAAS GE. Siete. Shirase a ees eee tones 609,078 6,964,403 
(CUTTS AUS Ot A ee ies erie Sip ee ae ee, 272,266 6,031,428 
MEH GTIVIOBIS . Meriaeee ee ORS 8S ee Ee arene 389,356 3,844,667 
Coke, not including gas-house coke.................... 5,808 64,245,629 
Confeetionéry and ice creams). f. 0... --.- 6s as eeernss 126,566 458,614 
NT OLCUTINACS ee, ects Che cot tle eincee eek canoes ; 322,668 3,610,372 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, except that done in textile 
aT T UE covet oan i SERA ee a ac as SOP hs eRe 422,855 t,071,156 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies. ........... 175,800 1,091,704 
Flour-mill and grist-mill products. ..................-. 57,034 1,582,494 
Nosronth wepglion: oy eas neereeee Reb ir 2.) 2 2k mee She 513,767 3,691,909 
Gas Sag 1,388,467 7,383,687 
oe Tag ee. ee RR Te ees eg cts iace S a', sae auatingetyg le fy 15,268 2,653,654 
POS ee eee eer rite ee Me ce NP eset Ses ese Oke 205,875 3,309,634 
Iron and steel, steel works and oe Th Sen Sear 598,944 25,911,098 
Tron and steel blast furnaces. . ee eis bo 42,779 2,261,315 
Leather tanned carried and finished . ee Pore haeoicheta Wake 89,722 1,488,166 
Liquors, malt, including cereal beverages. . a ee 346,914 1,692,067 
Lumber and timber products... ...........+.2+se20e05 15,386 1,620,058 
ilar coke covbonsend: tee see eee ee at oe 34,763 BU72.475 
ipanerand wO0d pUlpn sess a. acme ei ois cit elem 869,948 7,863,150 
Sera Busi; PENS we sey. jhe'o comet tre eyes le ate ihe ws os 1,105,503 3,619,534 
Rubber goods, not elsew here specified. . 55, TR 84,915 1,928,116 
ULE OS Zoe's EIR Saas Fre SA ater Bets coe REND oye chs HT, ORME 306,165 269,717 
Slaughtering and meat packing............-......+5-. 222,891 3,802,849 
Smelting and refining, copper. ,....-.02...0.+-.0-20-s- 179,026 1,088,511 
melting and Tenning FINO sg reser + sisi Sse neki ewe T= 5 Als 835,129 1,123,599 
BSE DOCU Ts ie see ao cee hel ahaa Satta Omran ye dy eo) Slw 1,047,603 
Sugar refining, not including beet sugar... ... PR ici ocs, at os 406,248 987,640 
MRA CGC POOCK ns eam emilee ele tee nici taiel tone states cto "5 161,207 895,399 
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Weekly Review 


UYING interest is moving West. The first up- 
B ward trend in prices came in the second week of 

the strike and occurred in the New York market. 
The next week interest centered around Pittsburgh, 
where the steel companies actively entered the market 
to replace tonnage lost to the union in Connellsville. 
The fourth week of the strike, and as the fifth week 
begins, finds the storm center hanging over the Cin- 
cinnati gateway. 

The principal demand is as yet for high-volatile coal, 
and the main supply of the country is now eastern 
Kentucky and southern West Virginia. Kentucky coals 
are now being marketed on a “mine-run” basis. On 
top of the quiet but steady buying of the steel com- 
panies comes the request for Lake tonnage. In the 
offing is the inevitable demand from Chicago and the 
Midwest as local supply of unbilled coal is absorbed. 
Within a week or ten days Chicago will be the center 
of interest among coal speculators. 


INDEX OF SPOT PRICES ADVANCES 15 POINTS 


Prices range over a wide spread. When prices be- 
came too high for the steel companies they ceased to 
bid, and the market for high-volatile coal in Pittsburgh 
was thereby weakened. Lack of demand in New Eng- 
land and abundance of Southern coal in New York Har- 
bor combined to temper the price on any coal for 
eastern and northern New York line delivery. Else- 
where prices have substantially increased over last 
week. Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
advanced 15 points to 221 on May 1, as compared with 
206 on April 24. Jobbers continue to be the most nu- 
merous class of purchasers of coal. 

Consumers generally, both household buyers of an- 
thracite and bituminous and industrial users, are hold- 
ing off to the best of their ability, waiting for the 
expected reduction in freight rates on coal. From every 
center come reports that purchases of coal are being 


delayed until freights are reduced. Although demand 
from industries is not increasing rapidly, consumption 
is gaining steadily, as business over the country is 
picking up. 

Production of bituminous coal passed the four 
million-ton mark the fourth week of the strike and as 
demand continues to increase it will go still higher. 
“No-market” is limiting the output of nearly every pro- 
ducing non-union field. 

Anthracite production, of course, is at a standstill, 
only 6,000 tons being produced during the third week 
of the strike. Cold weather during the latter part of 
April caused a slight pick-up in retail distribution, but 
orders placed were only for the barest requirements 
necessary to piece out the season. Retail yards show 
the effect of the month’s suspension of receipts, but 
domestic consumers show no anxiety over the outlook. 
Steam grades are about all cleaned up with the excep- 
tion of buckwheat No. 1, but even with this condition 
there has been no urgent purchasing during the last 
two weeks. 

Coke is a scarce article and the extremely limited 
offerings have brought high prices. Coke users are 
generally unable to pay current figures and many of 
them are out of the market, although ready purchasers 
can still be found to absorb what little coke is being 
made. 

BITUMINOUS 


In the fourth week of the strike production turned up- 
ward. The output of bituminous coal is expected to pass 
the 4,000,000-ton mark, according to the Geological Survey. 
Production of anthracite, however, remains practically zero. 
The Survey says: 

“The revised figures for the third week (April 17-22) 
are 3,560,000 tons of soft coal and 6,000 tons of anthracite, 
a total for all coal of 3,566,000 net tons. The same week 
of the 1919 strike saw 5,344,000 tons of bituminous and 
2,055,000 tons of anthracite produced, a total of 7,399,000 
tons. The current output of hard and soft coal combined 
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is, therefore, some 3,800,000 tons short of that in the cor- 
responding period of the 1919 strike. 

“Telegraphic reports indicate a definite increase in pro- 
duction of soft coal during last week (April 24-29). Load- 
ings on Monday, April 24, were 12,131 cars. This was the 
highest since the strike began, yet it was exceeded on 
Tuesday and again on Wednesday, when 12,520 cars were 
loaded. If this rate be maintained during the rest of the 
week, the total output should approximate 4,150,000 tons. 
The trend of production may be seen from the following 
table of cars loaded daily: 


Day First Week Second Week Third Week Fourth Week 
SWLONORS Bes Vattce st cosa cle 11,445 10,772 7,898 12,131 
PEORIA keclas axue es os 3 11,019 10,658 10,041 123372 
WieslLIMeeU ay Ue esi bee 11,437 10,961 11,088 12,520 
BEDNYIBOAS. sat opt oe os 11,090 11,482 11,193 12,000 
Linas EW po Ge ae Oo aie ae die 11,296 10,714 11,596" =) oe 
CERT Ee oe ee ee 8,888 8,501 10,194 <2 @ipeeee 


“The increase has come largely from the non-union dis- 
tricts of the Middle and Southern Appalachians. It is not 
due to the return to work of striking miners, either union 
or non-union, but rather to increased demand, resulting in 
greater activity in those districts which have remained 
at work. 

“Consumption is still being met largely from storage. 
Even at the present rate of output the draft upon con- 
sumers’ stock piles cannot be much less than 4,000,000 tons 
a week.” 

UNBILLED CARS OF COAL AT THE MINES 


Cars Cars Total 

Week Ended Bituminous Anthracite Cars 
WANE LENE So) 22 SSR eh al nee ag 14,126 1,548 15,674 
Tp aH | bent ey ota eae NA ia a 28,867 2,506 31,373 
PPG eee See ee eee eae 30,730 2,815 33,545 
APM (REVISE NG sooo. rs Meco an bas 26,350 1,655 28,011 
TIPU DATOVISCC cee racic eh ls cae eth bats 22,836 1,254 24,090 


The Lake market is now taking a considerable volume 
of non-union coals. Boats are clearing daily, although the 
movement is still below normal. Coal in two vessels at Lake 
Erie ports has been unloaded to meet local demands and 
more cargoes will be diverted if the need arises. The flow 
of coal to the lower ports became so heavy last week that 
a temporary embargo was necessary against certain Ken- 
tucky mines. The Lake market is being used by these pro- 
ducers as an outlet for any tonnage not finding a ready sale. 

All-rail movement to New England continued to decline 
during the third week of the strike. Central Pennsylvania 
grades are finding a ready market in other sections and 
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New England is so surfeited with coal that the higher 
spot quotations afford no opportunity to close orders. The 
situation is different at the New York piers, as shippers 
whose mining connections are closed are substituting con- 
siderable spot tonnage. 


CARS OF COAL FORWARDED OVER THE HUDSON TO EASTERN NEW 





YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
a ———— 19 22 — 1921—-_—__. 
Week Ended Anthracite Bituminous Anthracite Bituminous 
April 858 cis ae 2,702 22130 1,867 2,526 
Aprilol 5.5 Skee ey see 966 1,365 2,724 2,474 
ATUL 2. oc Mea 371 947 2,566 2372 


(a) Figures furnished by courtesy of the American Railway Association. 


Hampton Roads factors are more active. There is a 
strong market, especially on high-volatiles, prices on which 
have increased rapidly. Pocahontas quotations also are up, 
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although not now as high as the high-volatile coals. Dump- 
ings for all accounts were 384,677 net tons during the 
week ended April 27, as compared with 367,892 tons in the 
preceding week, and accumulation at the piers is less. 


ANTHRACITE 


A few cars of anthracite steam sizes dredged from the 
rivers continue to go forward—about 6,000 tons during the 
third week of the strike—but production is otherwise nil. 
The market is as sluggish as at any time since the strike 
began. Cold weather late in April temporarily aided the 
retailers, but no householder stocking movement is in evi- 
dence and orders are for small lots only. 

The consumer can see no reason for making provision 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market Apr.3, Apr.17, Apr.24, May |, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ 

Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $2.95 $2.85 $2.85 $3.00@$3.10 
Pocahontas minerun..... Columbus.... 1.85 1.90 2.00 2.25@ 2.50 
Pocahontas screenings.... Columbus.... 1.15 1.40 1.55 1.50@ 2.00 
Pocahontas lump........ Chicago..... 2.60 2.50 2.30 2.50@ 3.00 
Pocahontas minerun..... icago..... 1235) 6 1565'= <1. 80% 1-85. 2:00 
Pocahontas lump.......... Cincinnati... 2.90 2.35 2.65 2.75@ 3.00 
Pocahontas minerun..... Cincinnati... 1.75 1.70 2.00 2.00@ 2.25 
Pocahontas screenings.... Cincinnati... 1.25 1.60 1.90 2.00@ 2.25 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 4.55 4.75 4.80 4.85@ 5.25 
Clearfield minerun....... Boston...... 1 952 2uhan. 2.702 eerpOmee. 75: 
Cambria minerun........ Boston...... 2.45% 22.55. 93.25 “~S. 75NS 25 
Somerset minerun........ Boston...... 1.90 2.25 2.70 2.60@ 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 2.85 3.40 3.65 3.50@ 4.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia. 2.80 3.15 3.45 3.50@ 3.85 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 2.70 .... 3.75 3.50@ 4.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low yo} wa eNow. ork. on 2220) 3225) 63.225°7 30093. 50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 2.15 2.75 3.05 3.15@ 3.40 
Pool 9 (Super. GpeERE eBaltimore..c) 2230440. - 3.25 3.25@ 3.50 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). New York 2.0088 2.75, 3200082, 79@ 3225. 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low yeh}. Philadelphia. 1.90 .... 2.90 3.00@ 3.25 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.20  .... 2.95 3.25 

Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New \ ork:i-9 9 )<80-- 2.75. 2:75" © 2.50@ 13:00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 1.75 2.25 2.70 2.75@ 2.85 
Pool 1! (Low Vol)........ Baltimore.... 2.10 2.75 2.85 3,00@ 3.15 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 ecient Be New York. <= - 1550, 2.9 2.50 .50@ 2.85 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Philadelphia... 1.50 2.15 tee te. 200), 2580 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Baltimore.... 1.55 2.90 we 2, 850). 3 40 
Pittsburgh se’d. Gas...... Pittsburgh... 2.65 .... Rs arg 

Pittsburgh mine run (St.).. Pittsburgh... 2.00 .... a ee 

Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.55 .... Bata wens 

Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.30 2.30 2.45 2.75@ 3.00 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.50 1.60 2.15 2.50@ 2.75 
Kanawha screenings 5 Columbus,.<¢ 11.45 1.50 1:70°_.1:75@ 2.25 
W. Va. Splint lump....... Cincinnati... 2.15 2.00 2.65 2.75 

W. Va. Gas lump. ... Cincinnati... 1.85 1.75 2.40 2.50@ 3.00 
W.Va. minerun......... incinnati... 1.40 1.90 1.95 2.00@ 2.75 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... 1.30 1.70 1.90 1.85@ 2.50 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2.60 2.65 2.65 3.00@ 3.10 
Hocking minerun........ Columbus.... 1.75 1.75 2.15 2.75@ 3.00 


Market Apr.3, Apr.17, Apr.24, May |, 
Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... $1.55 $1.50 $1.75 $2.00@$2.25 
Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... 2.90 3.40 3.40 2%.75@ 3.75 
Pitts. No. 8minerun...... Cleveland.... 1.90 2.35 2.55 2.75@ 3.00 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.70 2.20 2.55 2.75@ 3.00 
Midwest 
Franklin, Ml. lump........ Chicago..... S245, 3345 =3.45' ~3530@) 3:65 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2.40 2.75 2:75 2.75@ 3.25 
Franklin, Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... 20m 25s a 2s eet: ako 
Central, Ill. lump......... Chicago..... 260M ty 2a 2.65 2.60@ 2.85 
Central, Ill. minerun..... Chicago..... 719 ea Ke 2.65 2.60@ 2.85 
Central, Ill., screenings.... Chicago..... 265a0e 1.85 1.75@ 2.25 
Ind. 4th Veinlump....... Chicago..... Seles mettle 3 O0G) 3.25 
Ind. 4th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... 205 see 6250) 322229 @s.2 08> 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 2S mee 22 es 25, + 2.00@: 2.50 
Ind. 5th Veinlump....... Chicago..... 2460) 2)60') 260)  42.50@) 2.75 
Ind. 5th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... 220 2260 ee 2260 22. 50@).2 245 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.75 2.40 2.40 2.25@ 2.50 
Standard lump........... StaLouisso.. 7-2065) ae .... 3.00@ 3.25 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis..... 1.80 oF ... 2.50@ 3.00 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.45 Bre ...  2.50@ 3.00 
West. Ky. lump......... Louisville.... 2.35 2.35 2.20 2.50@ 2.65 
West. Ky. mine run...... Louisville.... 1.85 2.00 2.00 2.50@ 2.65 
West. Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.70 1.90 2.25 2,.50@ 2.65 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump...... .-... Birmingham., 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95@ 2.10 
Big Seam minerun....... Birmingham., 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.50@ 1.90 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
8. E. Ky. lump........... Louisville... 2.25 2.25 2.40 2.50@ 3.06 
S. E. Ky. mine run . Louisville... 1.55 1.75 2.40 2.50@ 3.00 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.40 1.55 1.70 2.50@ 3.00 
S. E. Ky. lump ... Cincinnati... 2.10 2.15 2.40 2.75@ 3.00 
S. E. Ky. mine run ... Cincinnati... 1.40 1.90 2.00 2.00@ 2.75 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 1.30 1.65 1.65 2.00@ 2.50 
Kansas lump seseot ccs ce Kansas City.. 4.50 4.25 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00@ 4.25 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50@ 2.75 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. : . 
tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Percentages of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by fields, as reported 
by the U. 8S. Geological Survey in Table VY of the Weekly Report. 


Six Months Jan. | to Apr. 3 to Week 
July to Dee. Apr.1, 1922 Apr.15,1922 Ended 
1921 Inclusive Inclusive  Apr.15 
Ui S2fotal ati eee ee 45.6 Bey) 
Non-union 
Alabsanias cicero ees 6565 64.6 73.0 69.5 
Somerset County............ 5a nD 74.9 84.6 81.9 
Panhandle, W2Valic. 0... 5S Dias 30.8 30.8 
Westmoreland......... eee 54.9 58.8 77.6 71.9 
Virgifiiia ics +: ck Sere ee : 54.8 59.9 61.0 61.0 
Harlan 0) 3.5 eee eae : PBN eS! 54.8 34.7 40.1 
Hasard... Ow cee 51.7 58.4 46.4 49.1 
Pocshontaszas- fe aie meee 49.8 60.0 67.9 71.4 
Tug Rivers sas oe ee 48.1 63.7 68.0 68.2 
Logan). 2748 &. oe AP 47.6 61.1 67.2 68.2 
Cumberland-Piedmont.. .... 46.6 50.6 8.2 8.9 
Winding Guilt. eee ee ete 45.7 64.3 63.3 65.1 
Kenova-Thacker............ Boe 54.3 64.7 66.4 
NUE, Kentucky-- orn aoe 32.9 47.7 54.3 55.6 
NewiRivertin sso ae 24.3 3759 8.0 8.6 
Union 
Oklahoma... he Meee at rk 63.9 59.6 19.2 ivf 583 
LOWS acewc Cee are. 57.4 78.4 0.0 0.0 
Ohio, north and central... . 52.6 46.6 0.0 0.0 
Missouri. ... . A tut 50.7 66.8 0.1 0.0 
Wlinoisksa. cae ee ae 44.8 54.5 0.0 0.0 
FEADSA5 oe ahs os cet cle eee oe 42.0 54.9 8.5 12.0 
Indianateen iio tard ede 41.4 53.8 0.0 0.0 
Pittsburgh... :...: rte wees 41.2 39.8 0.0 0.0 
Central Pennsylvania........ 39.1 50.2 12.8 11.4 
Hairmont:.c cise fee ee Bons 44.0 4.2 4.8 
Western Kentucky........... 3255 BV AVL 19.5 18.2 
Pittsburghtspeeee eee oe 30.4 31.9 0.0 0.0 
Kanawha... ee cee 26.0 13.0 OZ 0.8 
Ohio, southern. 5.4 cee PHA) 24.3 0.0 0.0 


* Rail and river mines combined. 

+ Rail mines. 

t Union in 1921, non-union in 1922, 
as yet for next year’s fuel requirements, as he has heard 
too much about reduced costs to come before that time. 
There is no steam demand, even though all small coals are 
scarce, with the exception of buckwheat No. 1. The Lake 
market is dormant, as all available coal has been sold in 
the East this spring. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production slumped further during the third 
week of the strike. The output was 93,000 net tons, as 
compared with 140,000 tons during the week ended April 15. 
Additional closings in the Connellsville region account for 
this decrease. The present weekly rate of production is 
only 49 per cent of that in the week before the strike. 
Observers believe that the high tide of the strike has been 
reached but that the end will be slow in coming. Beehive 
coke is in such short supply at Buffalo that local smelting 
furnaces are drawing on the byproduct coke ovens. 
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Coal Age Index 221, Week of May 1, 1922. Average spot price 
for same period, $2.67. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly $0 per 
cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in accord- 
ance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with respect to 
the tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus ob- 
tained was compared with the average for the twelve months: 
ended June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report 
on “Prices of Coal and Coke, 19138-1918,” published by the Geo- 
logical Survey and the War Industries Board. (Pittsburgh prices 
not included in figures for last week.) 








West Virginia and Kentucky coals have been substituted’ 
in heavy volume for coke making at the Clairton by- 
product plant. Offerings of coke are extremely light and 
the high prices have caused some closings of merchant blast 
furnaces whose supply has been cut off. The acute needs 
of some foundries have caused all grades to be quoted alike. 








Relative Activity of Markets for Bituminous Coal at End of Fourth Week of Strike 


Active in Eastern portion. Good and 
improving in Western portion 


Good 


Fair 


Stagnant 








May 4, 1922 
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Foreign Market 


And Export News 





British Output Reduced by Easter Holidays; 
Glut of Small Coals Weakens Prices 


RITISH production, as cabled to 

Coal Age, slumped during the pre- 
Easter week. The output during the 
week ended April 15 was 4,384,000 gross 
tons as compared with 4,961,000 in the 
preceding week. 

The market is steady, especially for 
the larger sizes and much May business 
has been taken. Smaller sizes are in 
oversupply. Inquiries are increasing, 
activity being noted recently among 
South American and Canadian buyers. 
The British Admiralty has contracted 
for 90,000 tons of Blyth steam at 21s. 
6d. f.o.b. Scandinavian interests have 
ordered 100,000 tons of Durham coal 
at 21s. f.o.b. 

There is no jubilation on account of 
the American strike and those in well- 
informed circles do not feel that the 
strike will greatly benefit this country. 
The general opinion is that buyers on 
the other side have pretty large stocks 
and are not likely to call for assistance 
from Britain unless the strike proves 
to be unduly protracted. As a result 
there are no efforts to meet an Ameri- 
can. demand that will probably not be 
forthcoming. 


« 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


--Week Ended—- 
April 20 April 27 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 


CaLrsRoOnanand yyenebiet tcp oh 2,739 2,569 
TWOnSe Ole DAN oe csi... oreccles ous 150,020 138,617 
FOMMNAUINDER sac ce os ote 177,558 188,019 
Tennaee Ewaliiiey soe. oe 25,000 22,000 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 
Cars pOme RAN cos ..ce.c + 9:0 60s 1,330 1,333 
Tans one bande.rcs 2. oe 79,250 66,650 
‘Tons aumped GAl. vers .iAl st 88,138 92,172 
Tonnare waitine® ~ ssi. <is 42,000 16,000 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Carson ‘hand: 654% 5...4% 1,041 921 
Tons OnM RAndiss0s « «54s th 52,050 46,050 
TORRE LINDO ah... 2 51s) =y 00h! Shes 62,779 63,271 
TORMAROMW BAILING ©. wie 53s + s 19,000 2,201 





March Exports Heaviest of the Year 


Exports of bituminous coal picked up 
sharply during March, according to 
figures compiled by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Ship- 
ments to Canada ran close to the 
million-ton mark. Latin America took 


more coal, as did Italy and France. The 
detailed figures, as well as the revised 
figures for March, 1921, are as follows: 


MARCH EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


March March 
1921 1922 
Exports, bituminous coal: 
By rail to 
Canada. i. + i vane 591,557 974,321 
Mexico % ~ efi etaneiae 12,687 7,889 
Total. ¢ scws ance eas 604,244 982,210 
By vessel to 
Wrest iIndiesr...2 tee eae 2,784 34,077 
Panama) shiv ieee LO G5 T eer. ores 
Cuba, |e: «3 rpena pean 74,963 57,258 
Total’ ~ wiiivihaeereee 97,404 91,335 
France, ~<ysi.s sees ci eek 37,728 8,227 
TtAly lcsevdin.bo: nee false 14,200 
Netherlands”... 442 eae 20,08 Le te meee ete : 
Sweden" oia./fe eee eteeane GIS SOs wet, Me 
Denmark sinnieeee 6,577 3 
Total Murope= sameeren 149,542 22,430 
Argentine \ aii. eee 68,562 37,591 
Brazil’ !.:. eke eee 52,801 40,492 
Chile vce wilet decadent iene 26,783 6,557 
Total South America. 148,146 84,640 
BEIEVDtiw ll Apne de sue Sane 68,748 1,297 
Other: countriesi’ .cenee 83,756 5,401 
Total bituminous....1,151,840 1,187,313 
Total anthracite..... 307,940 294,753 
Total. coke seen 25,061 25,435 
Imports, bituminous coal: 
Imported from: 
United ‘Kingdom newt. °..20. 4,100 
Canada.) <2 wae oes 71,883 104,101 
JADAN? no ialecusys te eee 9,545 313 
AustralHa— \sjscntep cuties te 1,443 10,010 
Other countries ....... 229 80 
Total bituminous coal — 83,100 118,604 
Total. coke ewes 3,853 8,799 
Total anthracite 1,697 25 





Hampton Roads Market Is Brisk 


Business at Hampton Roads is grow- 
ing more brisk, with prospects of all 
dumping records of the last twelve 
months being broken by the Lamberts 
Point Piers. The outstanding feature 
of the market was the sharp advance in 
prices. 

Lack of supply of high-volatile coal 
has created a strong market for those 
grades, and prices have soared to a 
point which has not been reached be- 
fore for many months. Coastwise busi- 


ness is going forward rapidly, with all 
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available bottoms taken in 
advance. 

Foreign shipments were holding their 
own, but the bulk of the trade is moving 
to the North. Supplies of low-volatiles 


are good. 


being 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


GERMANY—Production of coal in the 
Ruhr region for the week ended April 
15 was 1,578,000 metric tons, according 
to a cable to Coal Age. The previous 
week’s output was 1,908,000 tons. 

ITALY — The price of Cardiff steam 
first is quoted at 42s. 9d., according to 
a cable to Coal Age, unchanged from 
last week’s quotation. 

It is not expected that consumption 
of imported coal will reach the pre-war 
maximum for a considerable period, 
says a report to the Department of 
Commerce. However, the quantity of 
coal imported in 1921—7,653,000 tons— 
is not sufficient to meet Italy’s require- 
ments under normal conditions, and a 
gradual increase to about 9,000,000 tons 
per year may be expected when business 
conditions improve. At present, con- 
sumption has been reduced to not much 
more than 3,000,000 tons. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended, 
April 27, 1922 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 
For Atlantic Islands: Tons 
Nor, S.S. Bur, for Fort de France....6,401 
For Canada: 
Dan. S.S. Olaf L. Kongsted, for Mon- 


ECO Metre te ee ees ctaPe sie lone seats. ee aie -shene ls 4,543 
For Colombia: 
Nor. S.S: Tosto, for Cartagena....... 987 
For Cuba: 
Dairies Olt, LOM PYPAVATAY .'s slice cs sie > 2,691 
Swed. S.S. Mongolia, for Havana... .2,029 
Dan. S.S. Sarmatia, for Havana..... 2,983 


For Italy: ‘ 
Jap. S.S. Fuiji Maru for Portoferrajo. 8,272 





Am. Schr. Perey R. Pyne II, for St. 
GeOrmesra ser castle 56iS « atari O40 2 oye 2,038 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 

April 22 April 297 
Pool 9, New York.... $6.15@$6.40 $6.15@$6.40 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.80@ 6.10 5.80@ 6.10 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 6.10@ 6.50 6.10@ 6.50 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.75@ 6.10 5.75@ 6.10 
Pool 71, Philadelphia... 6.50@ 6.65 6.50@ 6.65 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.75@ 4.85 4.75@ 5°25 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 5.00 5.25@ 5.40 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.75 4.75@ 4.85 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York....$6.45@$6.70 $6.45@$6.70 
Pool 10, New York.... 6.10@ 6.40 6.10@ 6.40 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 6.40@ 6.55 6 40@ 6.60 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.85@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.40 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.85@ 4.90 4.95@ 5.00 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.75 4.80 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 40s. 6d. f.0.b. 43s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 55s. f.o.b. 55s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 42s. f.o.b. 43s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 50s. f.0.b. 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 42s. t.i.b. 43s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Messina....... Sea Os Dies Coe ek ae 
Welsh, Algiers......... 38s. 6d.f.o.b. ls. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuco.... 62s. 6d.f.o.b. 42s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Bahia......... 62s. 6d.f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Madeira........ 40s. f.a.s. 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 38s. f.a.s. 40s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta......... 42s. f.o.b. 44s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas.... 40s. f.a.s. 40s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Naples......... 38s. f.o.b. 38s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rosario........ 52s. 6d.f.o.b. 52s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Singapore...... 55s. f.o.b. 57s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Pore Said ees coe ccs 46s. 6d.f.o.b. 46s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Alexandria............ 45s. 45s. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff : April 22 April 7 29+ 
Admiralty, Large...... 28s. 6d.@ 29s. 28s. 6d. 
Steam, Smalls......... 19s.@ 20s. 19s.@ 20s. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams.......... 23s9d @ 2483d 28s. @ 24s. 
eet; Gas eee Sena ac 24s.@ 24s. 6d. 23s. @ 24s. 
Best Bunkers......... 22s. 6d.@23s. 228.@22s. 6d. 


tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics 
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COAL AGE 





North Atlantic 





With Diminution of Reserves 
Market Shows Firmer Tone 


Flurries Disappear—Coal Scarce and 
Price Trend Upward—Small Buyers 
in Market, Larger Ones Make In- 
quiries—Southern Coals Counteract 
Bullish Tendency. 


DIMINUTION of coal reserves 
is gradually causing a firmer 
tone to the market, which is strong 
and without the flurries that marked 
the transactions of a week or two 
ago. Coal is scarce and prices show 
an upward trend. Small buyers are 
coming into the market and large 
ones have reappeared, to the extent 
at least of making active inquiries. 
' Southern coals from Hampton 
Roads are making strides in the 
North Atlantic markets. This fac- 
tor is a restraining influence on a 
distinctly bullish coal market. Line 
business is good but at New York 
Tidewater, however, there is a trace 
of softening, under the volume of 
coals from the Roads. 





NEW YORK 


The local situation is quiet and is 
largely affected by the receipt of up- 
ward of 50,000 tons of Southern coals 
during the past ten days. It is still 
coming forward and is being quoted by 
some houses at $6.40@$6.75 alongside. 
Cars on hand at the various loading 
piers on April 28 were about 500 less 
than on the corresponding day of the 
previous week. Buyers have not yet 
been forced to enter the market, 
although they are digging into their 
reserve piles. 

Some mines owned by local houses 
are now idle, with the result that these 
producers have been forced into the 
market in order to keep up with their 
contracts. There are many inquiries 
but few actual orders. 

Where it is impossible to locate im- 
mediately a shipment of classified coals, 
buyers are willing to take other coals, 
provided they are about as good in 
quality. 

A few days of good demand would, it 
is thought, cut a big hole in the avail- 
able tonnage and might result in 
stronger quotations. As conditions now 
stand it is believed that the quotations 
given are higher than the actual selling 
prices, so anxious are some producers 
oe middle houses to get rid of their 
coals. 





BALTIMORE 


A number of larger consumers are 
represented in the market and their 
purchasing is rapidly growing to be an 
emergency condition. Until the present 
there had been shown no anxiety on 
the part of many large consumers, but 
the fact that they are now eating into 
stocks has put a number of the larger 


purchasing departments on edge. The 
result is that the entire bituminous 
situation is growing tighter. 

There is very little Pennsylvania coal 
offering. Some of the low-volatile 
group sold here at the opening of the 
week at $3.50@$3.75; high-volatile 
commands $3.75@$4. Even at these 
prices, which are showing indications 
of a still further jump, there are few 
offerings as most of the non-union 
mines which closed down recently still 
remain inoperative. 





PHILADELPHIA 


The market seems ripe for almost 
anything. While there is no strong 
demand by the smaller buyers, yet when 
he does arrive in the market he is 
just a trifle shocked to find how prices 
have increased since his last inquiry. 
The inquiries are not many and the 
buyer has generally been able to get 
coal from somebody, but it is not going 
to take much greatly increased buying 
to arrive at the point where some con- 
sumers will have to be advised that they 
cannot have coal. 

As it is now the highest quality coals 
are almost out of the market. Under 
these conditions it would be altogether 
possible for a runaway market to start 
over night. Prices hold fairly firm as 
compared with last week’s quotations, 
and there are signs of higher prices 
plainly evident and at times actually 
quoted. 

As showing this tendency to get bet- 
ter prices there is much offering of coal 
around among the brokers. There is 
one factor that tends to hold back prices 
a that is the arrival of Southern 
coal. 





FAIRMONT 


There was hardly as strong a de- 
mand in northern West Virginia at the 
end of the third week of the strike. 
Prices, however, were on a much higher 
scale than at the outset of the strike. 
Railroad fuel buying was _ heavier. 
Ninety mines out of the 550 were 
operating at the outset of the fourth 
week of the strike. 


UPPER POTOMAC 


There was comparatively little change 
in conditions during the third week of 
the strike. There were a few more 
mines at work than during preceding 
weeks. With a slight improvement in 
market conditions, additional mines are 
expected to resume operations at the 
solicitation of miners who have been 
in idleness for some time. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


The fourth week of the strike ended 
without any material change in the 
situation. Both sides claim gains. The 
outstanding feature of the week was the 
injunction proceedings in Somerset 
County, instituted by operators to re- 
strain the union from violence, intimi- 
dation and other illegal measures in 
organization work. 

Production is largely confined to the 
mines in and about Johnstown and in 
sections of unorganized territory in 
Somerset County. A large number of 
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empty cars are being stored in the rail- 
road yards at Hollidaysburg, pending 
the settlement of the strike. The num- 
ber of train crews on the Pennsylvania 
is being reduced. 





Coke 


UNIONTOWN 


There appears to be a good market 
for coal with prices, however, below $3 
even for the best grades. The impres- 
sion prevails that large industrial con- 
sumers have placed a price limit upon 
coal and when they are asked to pay 
above that limit they will withdraw 
from the market and adjust their affairs 
as best they can. In any off event, 
the market here may be reported as 
firm but easy with no distress signs 
showing and any panicky feeling 
absent. 

Such tonnage as is available can find 
a ready buyer at $2.50@$2.75 for Se- 
wickly steam, $2.50@$2.75 for Pitts- 
burgh steam and $2.75@$3 for by- 
product. 

Coke has become a scarce article, 
especially foundry, with the result that 
grades have disappeared, much furnace 
coke commanding the price usually 
given foundry. That situation was 
brought about by the acute need of 
some foundries. Coke, consequently is 
quoted at $6.25@$6.75. 


CONNELLSVILLE 


There has been no further spread of 
the striking in the past week, and a 
few of the strikers have returned to 
work. Taking the region as a whole, 
production of coal is approximately one- 
third of what it was in the latter part 
of March. 

The best judgment is that the striking 
will not spread farther, but that the 
men will be slow in returning to work. 
There may be considerable straggling 
back in the next week or two, but in 
general the striking may be fairly 
strong a month hence. 

The operators’ policy at present is 
clearly and positively outlined, that 
men who desire to work will be given 
the fullest possible protection, and 
moral suasion will be employed intelli- 
gently, but there wili be no strike 
breakers, evictions, etc. 

The Steel Corporation’s output of 
coal and coke is reduced much more 
than was expected, and vigorous meas- 
ures have been taken to make up the 
deficiency. Until recently there have 
been heavy purchases of West Virginia 
and Kentucky coal, to supplement the 
stocks at the Clairton byproduct plant, 
which it is understood is now assured of 
a steady operation indefinitely. 

The Courier reports coke production 
in the week ended April 22 at 47,900 
tons by the furnace ovens and 17,080 
tons by the merchant ovens, a total of 
64,980 tons, a decrease of 33,830 tons. 


BUFFALO 


The local smelting furnaces are in- 
creasing their activity and drawing on 
their own byproduct coke ovens for 
supplies, as the beehive plants are gen- 
erally idle. Jobbers get next to no 
orders, so that prices are about nominal 
at $5.25@$5.50 for 172-hr. Connells- 
ville foundry, $4@$4.25 for 48-hr. 
furnace and $3.50 for stock, at the 
ovens. 
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Anthracite 





Orders Only for Bare Needs; 
Await New Cost Conditions 


Cold Weather in April a Windfall to 
Retailers—Pea and Buckwheat Still 
to Be Had from Storage—Sales Bring 
No Premiums. 

OLD weather during the latter 
part of April supplied retailers 
with some additional business. Or- 
ders were confined almost entirely to 
the barest needs to eke out the 
season, however, aS consumers are 
convinced that the wise policy is to 
delay stocking until production is 
again resumed. The impending 
freight rate reduction also is delay- 
ing any buying for future needs. 
Pea is still available from mine 
storage, as is buckwheat No. 1, but 
the larger domestic sizes have been 
cleaned up. The smaller steam coals 
are scarce but there is no strong de- 
mand even for those sizes that are 
available. Coal is still afloat in New 

York Harbor, but such as is sold is 

not commanding any premium. 





BOSTON 


Except for two or three of the large 
producing companies who have stocks 
of odd sizes, practically all domestic 
has now been picked up and absorbed. 
While there has been more or less 
- steady inquiry for what domestic sizes 
were available, there has been no snap 
to the market and only through 
constant pounding have the companies 
been able to place what coal they had. 

Retail business has been extremely 
light, except for spells of cool weather 
that have obliged householders to keep 
their furnace fires. 





NEW YORK 


With most of the domestic coals in 
boats wholesale dealers are finding it 
difficult to dispose of their holdings. 
Buyers are conservative and are not 
adding to their stocks unless it is ab- 
solutely necessary. Most of the large 
retail dealers are still well supplied. 

Although conditions during the past 
10 days have been such as to induce 
good fuel consumption and a depletion 
of retail dealers’ stocks, the latter have 
not entered the buyers’ market to the 
extent of taking coal at any price. 

So far as the public seems to be in- 
terested there is no suspension and con- 
sumers are showing no anxiety over a 
possible shortage of coal later on. 

The situation might be changed con- 
siderably were it not for the reports 
emanating from Washington that the 
I.C.C. is expected to lower freight 
rates by June 1. These reports and the 
possibility of a reduction in the mine 
price of coal cause many consumers to 
refrain from putting in their next 
winter’s fuel supply. 


Most of the coal being offered is 
quoted as “stock” coal and is afloat. 
Some middle houses are said to be 
quoting around $9 for stove and chest- 
nut but there are no takers at those 
figures. 

Demand for the steam coals has not 
picked up and quotations do not indicate 
the strength that should be expected 
under present conditions. There is some 
river barley being offered on a basis of 
$1.10@$1.20. 





BUFFALO 


Demand is about as small as it has 
ever been at this time of the year and 
the sellers do not try to push it to any 
extent, unless they have independent 
coal and they have difficulty in getting 
the 75c. or $1 premium that they de- 
mand on the ground of heavy cost. 

The supply of stove is very short and 
egg is not large, but the consumer does 
not complain, for he has enough coal. 
The retailer is complaining, of course, 
for he is mostly idle. 

At this time of the year it is common 
to cut out the furnace and depend on 
natural gas, which will last till cold 
weather. So the anthracite situation is 
fully as easy as any. 

No effort has been made to move coal 
by Lake. The shipping companies have 
a supply, but they prefer to hold it in 
the east at present. Unusual activity 
is shown in bituminous Lake receipts 
from Ohio ports, which go to the Buf- 
falo furnaces. Already four cargoes 
have come in, showing that some source 
of that coal is good. 





ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


Quiet prevails throughout the region. 
A few washeries that had been operat- 
ing in the Southern field are now closed. 
There is a little washery activity in the 
vicinity of Scranton. 

The opinion of the miners will have 
to change considerably before there can 
be any real attempt at settlement made 
by the union leaders in New York. 
With the men demanding an increase it 
would be suicidal for their representa- 
tives to suggest any concessions at the 
conference. Their present positions de- 
pend on securing at least the acceptance 
of the present wage. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Temperature during April was below 
normal, and this has enabled the re- 
tailer to move considerable coal. All 
yards show evidence of decreasing 
supplies. 

Buying has been moderate, but with 
yard forces already reduced some 
dealers report themselves as busy. This 
extra buying to piece out the season 
has also caused consumers to raise the 
question as to being supplied during 
the summer. 

Retailers continue fearful that min- 
ing may be resumed and they will be 
left with high-priced coal on their 
hands, but as each day passes they are 
nearing a margin of safety and feel- 
ing a little easier. 

The companies still have much pea 
coal for sale. Offices of the shipping 
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companies are a picture of absolute 
idleness, and it is becoming a rule with 
most of them to have their employes 
take their usual summer vacations dur- 
ing May, in order to be prepared for 
resumption of work. 

In the steam coals the companies are 
moving buckwheat in fair volume, as 
the demand is slowly increasing. There 
is very little rice and barley to be had 
now. There have been numerous offers 
of river coal of these last two sizes at 
prices around $2@$2.50 for the former 
and $1.50 for the latter, but with few 
sales made locally, as even in the times 
of greatest scarcity this material has 
found it difficult to make a market here. 





BALTIMORE 


The only feature here has to do with 
the fact that several dealers have re- 
ported that they are virtually out of 
supplies. Fortunately, there is prac- 
tically no demand and the only real 
danger lies in the possibility that the 
trade will be unable to catch up in the 
months to come on business which 
is usually put across during April and 
May. There is no run of hard coal to 
Baltimore at present from which the 
yards can be replenished, but no one 
seems to be worried over the outlook. 








West 








KANSAS CITY 


Some demand for steam grades is 
being manifested in some quarters, by 
the companies who stored only about 
30 days’ supply, and who are beginning 
to see the bottom of their storage piles. 
No apprehension is felt, however, as 
there is ample supply of lump and nut 
and some mine run from small co-oper- 
ative mines in Missouri and Kansas. . 

It has been a hard year for the retail 
coal man in this section who bought 
long ago at top price, went through an 
open winter and now is overstocked 
with coal costing a dollar above the 
present market. 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Utah does not appear to be seriously 
worried about the strike in spite of the 
outbreaks of the last few days which re- 
sulted in a call for State troops. Most 
of the trouble is said to come from a 
small foreign element and most of the 
other miners are not only willing to 
work but are on the job. 

The retail business took a big drop 
last week with the arrival of warm 
weather. The dealers of Salt Lake 
City were not stocked heavily and now, 
with the demand gone, they are happy 
that their yards are almost clear. They 
anticipate a fall of prices before they 
stock again. 





DENVER 


The Colorado market remains almost 
undisturbed by the strike and its de- 
velopments. Demand is light in most 
quarters and practically flat in the do- 
mestic trade. 

More mines continue to reopen fol- 
lowing the cessation, but in some cases 
they have trouble in marketing the 
product. The William E. Russell Coal 
Co.’s mine, near Frederick in the north- 
ern lignite region, is reported to have 
begun work again. 


COAL AGE 


Chicago and Midwest 





Western Kentucky Stirs 
Whole Midwestern Region 


Suddenly Finds Lively Cash Market So 
Up Goes Price to $2.75 with $4 in 
Prospect—Looks Like Jobber Spec- 
ulation to Some. 


HERE is a great bestirring-to- 

life in western Kentucky. It was 
the one outstanding feature of the 
coal situation in the Midwest during 
the week. Following in the wake of the 
steel region flurry of two weeks ago, 
buyers went into western Kentucky 
—then practically closed down—and 
startled the whole field into action 
with cash offers for immediate de- 
livery. The prices stiffened at once 
to $2.50@$2.75, mine run, and the 
operators are selling from day to day, 
believing they will soon be getting 
$4. “Some jobber speculation is 
figuring in that,” said a big operator, 
and some others were ready to agree 
with him. 


This particular coal has penetrated 
into almost every Middle Western 
market east of St. Louis but it has not 
caused any noticeable stir that far west. 
In that general region there is a slow 
and steady flow of hold-over fuel from 
the southern and central Illinois fields 
which have by no means exhausted their 
stocks at the mines, though screenings 
are practically gone. Prices on coal 
from the southern counties holds fairly 
firm at the old prices—$3.25@$3.65 for 
prepared sizes—but there is a tale here 
and there of shading on the part of 
people who think they can see the end 
of the strike in sight. Other quotations 
are shown in the weekly review. 

Steel and railroad demand, that 
picked up recently, still continues in 
fair proportions but it is causing no ex- 
citement. Many queries from dealers 
have been coming in during the past 
few days indicating, possibly, a certain 
anxiety over a hoist in prices. 

Some smokeless coals continue to 
reach the Chicago region but the volume 
is falling off noticeably. The price is 
slowly and steadily on its way up. 
Lump, at the end of the week had at- 
tained $38 and mine run was almost 
generally quoted at $2. 

Anthracite in the Midwest region is 
exciting no interest and prices remain 
fairly firm at pre-strike levels. Egg is 
quoted at $7@$7.50, stove at about 25c. 
better and buckwheat, $3@$3.50. 

The trade is awaiting with keen an- 
ticipation some announcement on 
freight rates. Although few men pre- 
tend to have any definite idea of what 
the commission will do to rates, they. 
look for a reduction of at least 10 per 
cent. So many buyers consider present 
rates a great deterrent to purchasing, 
that everybody is keen for a decision at 
once by the commission. 


CHICAGO 


Only a slight pick-up in trade was 
noticeable in the Chicago market dur- 
ing the past week. There were in- 
quiries galore, and some of these came 
from the domestic trade in cases where 
retailers got the idea that coal may 
never be lower than it is now, but in 
general the apathy of April continued. 

The principal interest centered in 
western Kentucky. This coal began 
coming this way in moderate quanti- 
ties following a resumption of work by 
several mines of that field. Most of it 
is mine run selling $2.50@$2.75. There 
is practically no call for the lump and 
egg. The result in these sizes will not 
bring as much as mine run. One Chi- 
cago operator said he knew of western 
Kentucky lump coming into this market 
to be crushed and sold as screenings. 

Only a little Pocahontas is seen here 
nowadays. The flow from the mines 
apparently is in another direction. 
However, quotations are climbing 
slowly. It is hard to find any screen- 
ings at last week’s price of $1.75. The 
average is now close to $2. Lump is 
quoted $2.75@$3 with but little call. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


In the Carterville field there is a 
gradual thinning out of coal held for 
commercial purposes, but railroad coal 
is still found at certain places in abund- 
ance. ‘Somewhat similar conditions ex- 
ist in the Duquoin, east Jackson County, 
and Mt. Olive districts. In the Stand- 
ard field there are some domestic sizes 
but steam grades are pretty well 
cleaned up. 

In all of the fields screenings have 
long ago been taken care of, as well as 
the smaller sizes of nut. Here and 
there a car of egg may be found and 
there is a fairly good supply, at places, 
of 2-in. lump and some 6-in. lump. 
Prices in this district range from $2.50 
for the steam coal up to $3 for 2-in. 
lump and $3.25 for 6-in. lump. 





LOUISVILLE 


Within the past 10 days the situa- 
tion has been changed entirely in the 
Kentucky coal fields. Demand like a 
salmon run has finally set in strong. 
Jobbers are having trouble in placing 
orders, cash is talking, some concerns 
are failing to ship on low-priced orders 
and contracts, and buyers from other 
markets and big industrial consumers, 
are invading the fields, with cash in 
hand ready to buy quick. 

Lake movement met with a short em- 
bargo. Steel demand is very good, and 
general industrial, utility and byproduct 
demand from the Northern and Central 
states is increasing with better pros- 
pects from the Eastern districts. 
Operating time in both the eastern and 
western Kentucky fields is increasing 
rapidly, and many small mines are sold 
up for a week or ten days and are not 
accepting additional business, while 
some of the big operators are putting 
out stiff prices, and holding for them, 
rather than be tied up with any cheap 
business. 

During the past week eastern Ken- 
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tucky has cleaned up most of the lump 
coal unsold on tracks, and is now ask- 
ing $2.50@$2.75 with many concerns 
holding for $3 on mine run. Screenings 
and lump are bringing the same prices, 
as there are practically no screenings 
to be had. In western Kentucky op- 
erators are figuring $2.50@$2.65, mine- 
run basis, and will screen out screen- 
ings lump at the same prices. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Demand is much below normal but 
dealers and wholesalers here expect it 
te pick up soon. There is_ sufficient 
coal on hand to last Indiana sixty days. 
Prices have not changed. However, at 
the convention this week of the Indiana 
Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, 
many speakers urged members to buy 
now before the price jumps. 





ST. LOUIS 


A little domestic demand appeared 
during the past few days on account of 
rainy and chilly weather. But pur- 
chases are small and nobody is stocking. 

Locally steam is slow. There is a 
little call occasionally for screenings, 
but that is all. A little Kentucky coal 
is moving in at about $2.10 for mine 
run and $2.25 for 13-in. lump, with nut 
at $2.25@$2.35. The quantity is small 
with the exception of a few hundred 
cars of lump and mine run bought by 
the Frisco as an emergency precau- 
tion. 

It is understood that the Union Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. went in the 
market for about 20 cars per day of 
West Virginia coal to come forward for 
the next thirty days. Other than that 
the purchases have been for a few cars 
at a time and business has been scat- 
tered and not worth while. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


During the past week many mines that 
had been down resumed operations, and 
more are coming in each day. From 
about 1,100 cars on track in early April, 
there are now about 300 cars of unsold 
coal, practically all lump. Some mines 
are operating full, filling contracts and 
orders accepted at lower prices. Other 
mines are holding firmly for $2.50@ 
$2.65 and higher. The market may 
reach $38 before the end of the first 
week in May and possibly keep on going. 

Mines on the Illinois Central started 
advancing before those on the L. & N., 
but are all advancing now as a result 
of better demand from North and South. 
Tonnage is moving to Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, Missouri, Michigan, Georgia and 
Indiana. It is also reported that in- 
quiries have come from as far as Penn- 
sylvania. 





Canada 





TORONTO 


Dealers report a moderate demand 
for anthracite and sufficient supplies on 
hand to meet requirements for some 
time. Consumers are only buying from 
hand to mouth and few large orders are 
being received. Some bituminous coal 
is coming forward from the West Vir- 
ginia mines, in quantities about suffi- 
cient to supply the light current de- 
mand. Quotations for anthracite are un- 
changed, but bituminous prices are un- 
settled with an upward tendency. 
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Northwest 





Strange Signs of Life 
Quicken This Region 


Demand Still Light But Inquiries Grow 
Numerous—May Start Counter-Flow 
of Dock Coal Eastward First Time in 
History—Most Prices Weak. 


QUICKENING of industrial de- 

mand, so slight as to be barely 
noticeable, has begun to make itself 
felt. Iron mines and blast furnaces 
near the MHead-of-the-Lakes show 
signs of activity. Demand is still 
dull, however, and prices are soft 
on everything except screenings. 
Figures on that class of coal are firm 
only because screenings are scarce, 
and not because anybody wants to 
buy much. Domestic demand has 
about died out. 

Coal by vessel is flowing into the 
Northwest ports now in a _ stream 
only slightly more than half as strong 
as is normal. Some of the docks 
have inquiries from Middle Eastern 
consumers which may result in dock 
coal moving eastward for the first 
time in history. 

DULUTH 

Duluth may soon be “Carrying Coals 
to Newcastle.” Inquiries have been re- 
ceived by local docks for coal to be de- 
livered to Lake Erie ports and _ to 
Chicago. This is unprecedented. The 
inquiries came from two large steel 
manufacturing concerns. 

Three cargoes of coal have already 
arrived at Duluth harbor; the first to 
come in through the ice field in Lake 
Superior this year. Two more cargoes 
are reported on the way. These latter 
cargoes are consigned to The Zenith 
Furnace Co. of Duluth, and will permit 
that concern to run throughout the re- 
mainder of the summer. 

Noticeable increase in the inquiry for 
coal has been evident here within the 
last few days from manufacturing con- 
cerns. Announcement by the Minnesota 
Steel and Zenith Furnace companies 
that their blast furnaces would be 
blown in, and that the manufacture of 
steel would be resumed here, has stimu- 
lated trade generally. 

Inquiries from various parts of the 
Northwest have been received within 
the last few days. Two iron mining 
companies on the Mesaba Range will 
start operations early in May. This 
action has not as yet been reflected in 
increased shipments from the docks. 
Anthracite is moving far below normal. 
Buyers generally are expecting a drop 
in hard coal prices. 

Bituminous coal is still selling at $7 
for lump with some dock men willing to 
shade 50c. for large orders. The only 
indication that prices are on the make 
comes through the decreasing number 


of docks which are willing to shade the 
list price. The outlook for the Head-of- 
the-Lakes may be summed up as opti- 
mistic for increased trade. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


No one seems to mind the strike. 
Wholesalers and retailers say buying is 
all in small quantities, obviously for 
immediate needs. Retail orders are 
down to very small amounts. Despite 
this there is constant reference in the 
daily press to threat of a coal shortage. 
Just why, is unknown. There is an 
ample supply of coal on the docks, and 
more on track. 

There has been no effect upon prices, 
aside from a strengthening of screen- 
ings, which are in lesser supply because 
there is less shipment of the larger 
sizes and so less screenings produced. 
The firmer screenings prices cannot be 
laid to the strike. So instead of there 
being any strengthening of prices on 
regular sizes of coal, the tendency is 
the other way. Some company prices 
are not up to list on dock coal and 
others complain they cannot get any 
business because of this cut. And this 
is in the face of a strike which is 
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charged with having been brought 
about for the purpose of forcing higher 
costs on coal now on hand! 

Industrial activity shows only a slight 
gain. On the other hand, there is a 
reduced consumption of those industries 
which have water power, since the high 
water has given them the maximum 
water power possible. 


MILWAUKEE 


Apathy rules the coal business both 
locally and in country trade. This con- 
dition, dealers expect, will continue 
until some basis is reached as to future 
prices. The old level of - prices is 
strictly maintained. There is plenty of 
coal, both hard and soft, to be had ex- 
cept soft coal screenings. This grade 
is very scarce and tight. Western 
screenings are selling at $3 per ton. 

Thus far this season 10 cargoes of 
soft coal, aggregating 80,600 tons, have 
been unloaded at the docks, and three 
more cargoes are booked to arrive in 
the next two days. Last year up to this 
time 9,000 tons of hard coal, and 109,- 
944 tons of soft coal, or 118,944 tons in 
all, had been received by this time. 

Coke is being offered with a guaran- 
tee that present prices will hold until 
July 1, the difference to be refunded if 
the price should drop before that time. 
Coke is being delivered at $11.50 for 
egg and nut, and $9.50 for small nut. 
This is the price established in March 
when a cut of $2 was made in order to 
move stocks. 








New England 





Asking Prices Slightly Up, 
But Distress Sales Continue 


Oversupply in Reserve Emphasized by 
Continuance of Textile Strike—All- 
Rail Receipts, Especially from Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, Light — Sales at 
Prevailing Rates Difficult. 

HE trend of the Hampton Roads 
market is upward and asking 
prices in New England reflect this to 

a lesser degree. On the other hand, 

this market has such an oversupply 

of coal in reserve and waiting to be 
sold that the purchaser can still ob- 
tain tonnage on a “distress” basis. 

The textile strike continues and there 

can be only one result to stuffing this 

market until consumption has eaten 
into the heavy stocks of industrial 
consumers. 

All-rail receipts, especially from 
central Pennsylvania, have been very 
light. Prices for these coals have 
been increased in other markets and 
sales in New England at the present 
quotations are almost out of the 
question. 

There is no denying the firm trend 
upward that is now in progress at 
Hampton Roads. So many New River 


operations have been shut down through 
efforts to extend union influence that in- 


creased inquiry has been thrown to the 
Pocahontas shippers. Certain agencies 
have already made $2.25 per net ton 
their asking price, a figure that would 
mean $5.33 at the Roads. While the 
current spot market has sagged a lit- 
tle as to price at this writing, $5 flat 
is now a fair quotation for Navy 
Standard, 15c. better than a week ago. 

At this end, however, especially for 
Inland distribution, the market has been 
affected by a temporary oversupply to 
such an extent that prices have receded, 
rather than advanced. There is still 
distress coal that factors are forcing 
on the market and on-car prices have 
been made as low as $5.75 per gross 
ton to move tail-ends. The textile 
strike continues and there seems little 
object in further stuffing the local 
market here until consumption has 
eaten into the very heavy reserves 
that are on hand with most consumers. 

Marine freights, Hampton Roads to 
Boston, are easy on the basis of 90c. 
for large vessels and barges, with 
smaller bottoms at $1 or more, accord- 
ing to draft of water and handling 
facilities. From New York to Boston 
small box barges can easily be had at 
$1 flat. In every direction, there is a 
surplus of tonnage. 

The keen competition for steam coal 
business is reflected at retail in Boston. 
While the asking price on high grades 
is $8.25 per net ton delivered, actual 
prices run down all the way from $8 
to $7 flat on special short-term con- 
tracts. From the appearance of things 
here one would never suppose mining 
had been suspended in large numbers 
of operations now for 30 days. 
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Eastern Inland 





Scarcity of Tonnage Believed 
To Presage Lively Market 


Stocks Shrink with Industrial Improve- 
ment—Upward Tendency in Prices 
and Expected Freight Cut Delay 
Buying—Lake Business Shows Prog- 
ress. 

TOCKS are going down more 
Sea as the industrial situation 
improves. There is no great spot de- 
mand as yet except for byproduct 
coal, but tonnage available is so 
scarce that shippers are anticipating 
a lively market in the near future. 
Quotations show an upward tendency 
and this coupled with the expected 
reduction in coal freights is causing 
consumers to delay purchasing, 
utilizing their reserves in the mean- 
time. 

Lake business is progressing al- 
though the tonnage moved is almost 
entirely on a spot basis. Non-union 
producers are sending heavy supplies 
to the lower ports and shipments 
from Kentucky were so heavy that 
temporary embargoes were placed 
against certain mines last week. 





CLEVELAND 


With general business activity in- 
creasing and stocks of coal diminishing 
the market is beginning to show more 
signs of life. Inquiries from steel mills 
and general industries are increasing 
and railroads are buying. Little coal is 
moving from dealer to consumer, how- 
ever, because it is not available. 

Developments are showing that many 
industrial users miscalculated before 
the strike began. The chief trouble 
with their judgment was that they 
failed to foresee the extent of the re- 
covery of business which is now appear- 
ing. Many plants in March had suf- 
ficient coal to run them for 60 days or 
more after the strike began at the rate 
of operations then prevailing. Since 
then sales have picked up and stocks 
are melting more rapidly than had been 
expected. 

Prices are not bounding upward but 
operators look for higher figures before 
the strike is over. 

No real resumption of output is be- 
lieved possible before June 1. In the 
meantime an interesting development 
has been the unloading of vessels at 
lower ports to meet the requirements 
for fuel needed here. 

— 
COLUMBUS 

With practically all of coal on track 
cleaned up there is a better demand for 
all grades except domestic. Apparently 
the effects of the strike are beginning to 
show 

Buying of byproduct coal is the best 
feature of the market. A considerable 
quantity of Pocahontas is being bought 
by plants in the Buffalo section to be 


shipped to the Lake and transshipped 
by water to destination. 

Prices have advanced materially. 
This is especially true of mine run which 
is now ranging at about the same level 
as lump. Dealers as a rule are not 
taking on stocks, being interested more 
in cleaning up. Retail prices have ad- 
vanced slightly, but not as much as 
prices at the mines. 

Indications point to a better Lake 
Trade as inquiries from that source are 
more numerous. A considerable ton- 
nage on the upper docks is now being 
moved. Prices for Lake tonnage are 
very much mixed up and few contracts 
have been placed. 


PITTSBURGH 


There is nothing new in the union 
strike. Mines are all closed, one excep- 
tion being the strip-mined coal on the 
Panhandle, which remains in the market 
with the usual production. There is no 
Westmoreland coal in the market, the 
district being closed by non-union 
strikes. 

Connellsville coal has been con- 
tinuously on the market since the strike 
started. While production in the gen- 
eral Connellsville region has been cut 
down by nearly two-thirds, the offerings 
have been of no small volume. 

Prices at first rose rapidly as some 
large consumers were heavy buyers. 
A week ago these buyers began to cur- 
tail their purchases. One withdrew 
entirely and after a few days returned 
as a buyer of prompt deliveries at its 
own prices. As a result of the lessened 
demand rather than on account of there 
being increased production, the market 
has softened, and Connellsville steam 
coal is now quotable at $2.50@$2.75, 





-and byproduct at $2.85@$3, with most 


transactions at $2.85. 

Various reports that the Connells- 
ville strikers are already weakening, 
and will very soon begin returning to 
work in large numbers, should be ac- 
cepted with much reserve. The striking 
has not spread in the past week, but 
most of the men are likely to stay out 
for quite a while. There will be no 
strenuous action or drastic policy on 
the part of the operators in meeting the 
strike, and no strike breakers, evictions, 
etc. The strikes will be allowed to die 
out as they are certain to do in time. 
The U.M. W. has never had a foothold 
in the Connellsville region and there 
has been no big strike there since 1894. 


EASTERN OHIO 


An outstanding feature of the situ- 
ation is the announcement that two car- 
gces of Lake coal, being held at Lorain, 
are to be unloaded to meet a demand in 
that quarter from certain steel mills 
and railroads. Other steamers may 
likewise be divested of their cargoes. 

However, barring isolated cases, an 
abundant quantity of storage fuel re- 
mains well distributed throughout this 
section. The general market is quiet; 
demand is at a standstill and inquiries 
are few. While it is true that the 
larger users are willing to place orders 
at attractive prices looking to aug- 
mentation of their stocks, yet there is no 
particular inquiry for that purpose. 
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Stripping mines continue to operate. 
Their production has been impeded 
somewhat during the week by rains, 
but the volume of output is between 
15,000 and 40,000 tons per week. 

Most of the Lake cargo coal is being 
shipped from eastern Kentucky and 
West Virginia to ports of Toledo and 
Sandusky, respectively. Accumulation 
of coal under load at Toledo terminals 
has resulted in temporary embargoes 
being placed by the B. & O. against 
coals from certain Kentucky mines. 

It is difficult to crystallize spot prices 
into what might be considered a range 
of quotations because of the various 
grades from the different fields and on 
which this market has not heretofore 
been dependent. It may be said, how- 
ever, that prices have stiffened. 

Receipts of bituminous coal at 
Cleveland continue about 50 per cent. of 
normal requirements, total receipts for 
the week ended April 22 amounting to 
715 cars, 583 cars to industry and 132 
cars to retail yards. 





BUFFALO 


The coal trade refuses to be even sen- 
sational. From the fact that salesmen 
from mining centers are rather nu- 
merous it would appear that the output 
is rather in excess of the demand, but 
both are very small and promise to con- 
tinue so. Consumers are just beginning 
to draw on their stock piles, so the 
strike has accomplished little as yet. 

More non-union men have joined the 
strike than was expected, but on the 
other hand the wagon mines are open- 
ing fast. That class of coal cannot 
be produced cheaply as it could in 
ordinary rail mines at moderate wages. 

So it is hard to say what will be the 
outcome. Some coal is coming in from 
West Virginia and Kentucky but it has 
to sell high on account of the heavy 
freight rate. 

With some coal selling up to a dollar 
higher the bulk of what little is mov- 
Ing goes at about old prices: $2.60 for 
Youghiogheny gas lump, $2.50 for Pitts- 
burgh and No. 8 steam lump, $2.25 for 
Alleghany Valley and other mine run 
and $2 for slack. 





DETROIT 


_ Some wholesalers and jobbers are 
inclined to ascribe a slight improvement 
in the demand to the efforts of steel 
companies to add to their stocks of coal. 
There is, however, not much change, as 
regards the general class of industrial 
consumers. 

Among some of the jobbers criti- 
cism is heard of certain mine selling- 
agencies which are accused of reporting 
their inability to comply with agree- 
ments for shipping coal, which the job- 
bers say was purchased at prices 
slightly lower than are now obtainable. 

Nearly all sizes of West Virginia and 
Kentucky coals are now being quoted 
$2.50@$2.75. Smokeless lump and egg 
is $2.75@$3, mine run, $2, and nut, 
pea and slack $1.75@$2. 





NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Non-union mines continue to operate 
despite the efforts of the United Mine 
Workers to close them down and de- 
spite a good deal of intimidation on the 
part of the union. There are from 
twelve to fourteen mines in this dis- 
trict in operation and production is not 
far short of 50,000 tons a week. There 
is a brisker demand for mine run and 
prices are on a higher level. 
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Cincinnati Gateway 





Asking Prices Boosted; 
Market Running Wild 


Quotations Show Wide Range, Due to 
Curtailed Supply and Heavy Buying 
—Lake Buyers Active—Cars Scarce 
in Hazard and Bell Counties. 


RICES are spread over a wide 

range. Wholesalers and jobbers 
have been boosting asking prices and 
the market has been running wild. 
The shortened supply and heavy buy- 
ing orders are responsible for this 
condition. Lake buyers have been so 
active that the L. & N. was forced to 
restrict the movement to Lake Erie 
ports for a few days. A car shortage 
has developed in Hazard and Bell 
counties. Kentucky producers are 
now selling most of their coal on a 
mine-run basis, ranging $2.75@$3. 

Many mines are sold up for May 
but while production of free coal is 
increasing there is no tendency to- 
ward any price reduction. Smoke- 
less values have been enhanced by 
the high-volatile activity. 





CINCINNATI 


There have been some large buying 
orders placed here. The Pennsylvania 
is credited with having purchased 1,200 
cars of steam coal within the past week. 
The rush of Lake buyers has crippled 
the carrying capacity of the L. & N. and 
restrictions were placed upon shipments 
to Lake Erie ports the whole of the 
first part of the week. Companies in 
Logan, Thacker and Williamson fields 
have more free coal to offer, but it looks 
reasonable that this tonnage will be 
forced to the higher price level. Quite 
a number of mines are sold up for May 
which is another means toward the up- 
ward trend in price. 
shown in the Weekly Review. 

Smokeless business continues to bet- 
ter itself as a reflection of the activity 
in the high-volatile market. However, 
a greater curb is held on the price 
question. Screenings are now on the 
same basis as mine run with screened 
nut taking a 25c. premium over the 
two. There is also a price distinction 
drawn between the egg and the lump, 
the latter being 25c. higher in price on 
the ton. 

While a few householders are taking 
in supplies this retail movement is only 
seasonal and normal. Smokeless lump 
is $7.50@$7.75, mine run is $6.50@ 
$6.75, which is the same price for bitu- 
minous lump. The range on slack is 
now $5@$5.50. 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 
Approximately 5 per cent of the 
mines are operating, despite the fact 
that this is a strongly organized field. 
Many miners are asking for an oppor- 





Quotations are. 


tunity to work and when conditions 
warrant it producers believe that it will 
be possible to operate a great many 
more mines. There is a somewhat bet- 
ter market for steam and byproduct, 
the principal demand coming from the 
Kast. 
LOGAN AND THACKER 


All production records are being 
broken in the Logan field owing to the 
heavier demand. Nearly all mines are 
in operation and producing to ca- 
pacity. More fuel is being shipped to 
Eastern markets although the bulk of 
the output is going to Western markets. 
Miners showing no inclination to cease 
work since earnings are on a larger 
scale than they were before wages were 
readjusted. 

Production in the Williamson field is 
being maintained at more than 121,000 
tons a week as against 82,000 tons for 
the corresponding period of 1921. The 
only source of loss so far is “no market” 
and that is affecting production to the 
extent of 30 per cent of capacity. 
Nearly all mines are in operation and 
shipping coal to Western markets. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


There was a further increase in pro- 
duction in the week ending April 22, as 
a result of a better demand. Unbilled 
loads held on sidings for a time have 
disappeared entirely. Not only is there 
a better general demand for steam and 
byproduct but the Lakes are also pro- 
viding an outlet. Concerns dependent 
upon the Pennsylvania fields are secur- 
ing some of the tonnage of this district. 
Prices have stiffened materially. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


There are evidences of a gradual re- 
turn to normal conditions in the New 
River field although production is still 
much below the average observed be- 
fore the strike. There were more mines 
in operation in the week ended April 22 
and in the days immediately following 
than during the period ended April 15, 
five or six companies having resumed 
operations. There is a much better 
demand at Tide and in Inland East 
markets and prices are on a higher 
level. 

In the Winding Gulf district there has 
been a reaction against the United 
Mine Workers. Production continues at 
about 23,000 tons a day or about 3,000 
tons a day under normal. More men 
are at work and there is a _ better 
market with much more coal flowing to 
Tidewater and to Inland East markets. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


At no time during the present year 
has productoin been on a larger scale 
in the Pocahontas region. The average 
daily output is not far short of 75,000 
tons. Heavier production is due to a 
better market in the East and par- 
ticularly at Tidewater. Prices are on 
a little higher level. The strike is not 
affecting mining conditions in this 
district. 

Tug River production was not far 
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short of 100,000 tons in the week ended 
April 22 under the stimulus of a better 
demand and with steel mills especially 
seeking more coal. No change has 
been observed in labor conditions, vir- 
tually all of the 59 mines in this region 
being in operation. 





SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Demand for all grades improved 
considerably during the past week. 
Harlan and Pineville are filled with 
outside buyers and a great deal of bid- 
ding is going on. Prices have ad- 
vanced to where best Harlan and 
Straight Creek mine run is in good 
demand at $2.50@$2.75. Production 
continues to lag, although it is better 
than at any time since the strike be- 
gan. There are a great number of 
mines working without any agreement 
of any kind and in some of these camps 
the union charters have been surrend- 
ered. 

A good deal of labor is drifting into 
the field from Alabama and Tennessee 
and some from the North. None of 
the mines that are now operating have 
lost any ground to the union, but on the 
other hand, report that men are grad- 
ually drifting back. 








EE 


BIRMINGHAM 


There is no change to be noted in 
market conditions. The trade is very 
quiet, inquiry light and new business 
of small volume. Industrial opera- 
tions have not revived sufficiently 
to create an increased or more di- 
versified demand than has_ existed 
for some time. There has been no 
inquiry as yet outside the territory 
regularly served by this district. 

Domestic coal buying is slow and 
dealers are showing no disposition to- 
ward haste in making contracts for next 
winter’s supply, although in the aggre- 
gate a fairly good tonnage has been 
contracted for in the high grades. 

Steam prices have not changed. 
Quotations on domestic grades for May 
are as follows, per net ton mines: 


Bi mOSCaI Fe te teehee we'd 8 o piers $1.95 @$2.19 
CAT DON pet erate shee ere ee) af en aheh eye 2.20@ 2.45 
Gallia home teri ae cide cere ae 90.) oO. £0 
PA GKINe reece tt eles ef eleiel ee ele e.e 2.75 @ 2.95 
CGOPrGRme reine tei cee wate oats bis ovaisies a 2.45@ 2.70 
MOHTEV ATCase les welts ners c's cle 3.70@ 3.95 


Production is showing a decline on 
account of the falling off in the amount 
of railroad fuel being taken. The 
Louisville & Nashville has taken prac- 
tically no coal in the last three weeks, 
while the Frisco, Southern and other 
lines are far below the quotas. Fur- 
nace companies are increasing produc- 
tion steadily, which will partially take 
care of the loss in output at commercial 
operations. 





VIRGINIA 


Production ranges from 60 to 70 per 
cent of potential capacity. In the 
Clinch Valley district served by the 
N. & W. about 145 cars a day are being 
produced. There is a heavier demand 
for mine run but not for domestic 
grades. Prices have stiffened on mine 
run to $2@$2.50. Some _ industries 
which have been deprived of their 
regular supply through a suspension of 
operations in other fields are seeking 
coal in this territory. 
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News 


From the Coal Fields 





ALABAMA 


The spur track of the Central of Georgia 
Ry. from McComb’s Switch to the new 
Overton mines of the Alabama Fuel & 
Iron Co. has been completed and coal is 
now being transported over it. Sidetracks 
are also being constructed to the mine of 
the County Coal Co., in the same vicinity. 


Birmingham was chosen as the 1923 
meeting place of the Southeastern Coal 
Merchants’ Association, Which recently 
adjourned its sessions in Atlanta. C. M 
Farrar, Augusta, Ga., was elected president. 


ALASKA 


Plans have been completed for the Lake 
& Export Coal Corporation, of West Vir- 
ginia, to examine the Chicaloon Mine in 
Alaska with a view to leasing the property 
or entering into a working arrangement 
with the Government. The Navy Depart- 
ment is very anxious to have this property 
operated so as to insure an independent 
supply of Navy grade coal in the Pacific. 
Maj. Lewis Hornberger is en route to 
Alaska with a party of coal mining engi- 
neers to examine the property. 


COLORADO 


Coal mining may take on a decidedly 
bigger aspect if the Moffat tunnel measure, 
now considered by the Colorado legislature 
in extraordinary session, is passed, and the 
counties directly affected bonded to insure 
construction of the big bore through the 
Colorado Rockies. The tunnel, if approved, 
will not only save considerable mileage, 
but insure transportation facilities the year 
round for mining interests in Routt and 
Moffat counties. 


ILLINOIS 


J. B. Sanborn, of Chicago, addressed the 
Chicago Wholesale Coal Shippers’ Associa- 
tion at a luncheon recently, urging the men 
of the trade to adopt better credit report- 
ing methods by cooperative action. Colo- 
nel Sanborn publishes the Coal Dealers’ 
Blue Book. 

H. C. Perry, of Hillsboro, general mana- 
ger of the Indiana & Illinois Coal & Coke 
Corporation, was in Chicago on company 
business recently. 

The International Railway Fuel Associa- 
tion has announced an addition to the 
program of its convention to be held at 
Chicago, on May 22 to 25. F. G. Lister, 
mechanical engineer of the El Paso & 
Southwestern R.R. will read a paper on 
“The Effect of Circulation on Locomotive 
Boiler Efficiency.” 

J. N. McCabe, vice-president of the 
Gruschow-McCabe Coal Co., of Chicago, is 
now traveling the Eastern coal fields. 


W. A. Brewerton, of the Chicago office of 
the Sangamon Coal Co., was in Springfield 
recently. 


Two mines owned by the Donk Bros. 
Coal & Coke Co., of St. Louis, probably 
worked their last day March 31, just be- 
fore the strike started. Definite plans have 
been made by the company to abandon 
mine No. 1 at Collinsville, a new mine 
which has been opened up at Edwardsville 
only a few months ago, practically taking 
the place of this mine. Mine No. 3 of the 
company located at Troy, will probably be 
shut down and abandoned. 


Jonah Flavel, general superintendent of 
two mines at Duquoin, owned by the Jewel 
Coal & Mining Co., of St. Louis, is taking 
advantage of the strike by taking a vaca- 
tion and fishing trip. 


The Soper Coal Co., which at one time 
operated several mines in Perry County, 
has filed notice of dissolution with the sec- 
retary of state. Mines at Cutler, Pinck- 
neyville and other points were operated by 
this company until about 38 years ago, 
when they were sold to another company. 
Headquarters of the concern are located 
at Mt. Vernon. 


The South Fulton Coal Co., Astoria. has 
been incorporated with capital of $200,000. 
The company will operate a nearby mine. 
The incorporators are John Long, James 
M. Curless and Howard L. Schaefer. 


J. D. Zook, vice-president of the Nason 
Coal Co., Garner Williams, general super- 
intendent, and C. W. Smith, chief engineer, 
have recently been in Virden inspecting the 
North Mine, owned by the Nason company. 
The company is now erecting a steel tipple 
to take the place of the old one which has 
been dismantled. The company will also 
improve the North Mine with substantial, 
permanent buildings and modern machin- 
ery above ground and with heavy steel 
rails, enlarged working space and other 
improvements at the bottom. 


C. F. Gleason, superintendent of the Scott, 
Smith Coal Co. mine at Duquoin, has re- 
signed his position with the company. His 
future plans are not known and his suc- 
cessor has not yet been named. 


The Peabody Coal Co., has purchased 
the Cambria mine of the Carterville & Big 
Muddy Coal Co., near Carterville. 


The Bell Union Coal & Mining Co., with 
main office at Philadelphia, announces the 
opening of a sales office at 985 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, in charge of Herbert A. 
Hatfield, formerly with the Astel Coal Co. 
and the Taylor Coal Co. 


The O’Gara Coal Co. has announced that 
it will start the erection of a modern two- 
story office building in Harrisburg. The 
company controls a number of mines 
through Harrisburg. The former offices of 
the company at Harrisburg were destroyed 
in March by fire. The new building will 
cost between $40,000 and $50,000. 


INDIANA 


R. J. Smith, manager of the Deep Vein 
Coal Co., at Princeton, recently signed a 
petition before the city council of that 
place, asking the right to construct 
switches from the Southeastern R.R. 
tracks to a new mine location. The peti- 
tion was granted. The new shaft, it is 
stated will be concreted down to tne ruck. 
It is planned to have the mine worxing 
by November 1. 

Lawrence Lyons, director of. Indiana 
state highways, and George J. Nattkamper 
of Terre Haute, were at Princeton, re- 
cently in consultation with directors of the 
Princeton Chamber of Commerce. It is 
understood that they propose to construct a 
traction line from Princeton to the coal 
fields east and southeast of that city. The 
plan is that the line would be a coal carry- 
ing road and that it would also operate 
miners’ trains. No definite action was 
taken, the Chamber of Commerce directors 
and visitors going over the general situ- 
ation. 


KENTUCKY 


The Calhoun interests, which operate 
the Frankfort Coal Elevator Co., mines 
near Beattyville, and a fleet of barges and 
towboats to handle river coal transporta- 
tion, having recently secured lease on prop- 
erty at Louisville for a coal transfer sta- 
tion for rehandling from water to rail, 
have put in temporary equipment at that 
point, and secured a lease on property 
above the falls for a second terminal, 
planning another on the north side, for 
New Albany and Jeffersonville, Ind., hand- 
ling. The Calhoun interests are behind the 
formation of the Inland Waterways Co., 
and their equipment will be the start of a 
promised large line of river equipment to 
be owned by the new million dollar com- 
pany. This company has in its organiza- 
tion as directors, James P. Barnes, of the 
Louisville Railway Co., and Harry Reid, 
of the Interstate Public Service Co. This 


will mean considerable distribution at 
Louisville and into southern Indiana by 
interurban connection, and probably 


freight street car connection, from termi- 
nal to outlying plants and country yards. 
The interurbans may also whip the rail- 
roads into aiding the terminal idea, which 
heretofore they have fought. 


Amended articles have been filed by the 
Proctor Coal Co., Williamsburg, reducing 
its capital stock from $300,000 to $200,000. 

A visitor in the Harlan field during the 
latter part of April was James O. Watson, 
of Fairmont, who is interested in a large 
tract in that section. 
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What appears to be a new market for 
Kentucky coal was opened up through the 
coal strike, and brought about the first 
shipment of Hazard coal in New York 
State. The rate on coal from the Central 
Pennsylvania fields to Buffalo is $2.51 and 
with the Lake rate, rail, to Toledo at $2.11 
and 84c. handling charges plus a Lake rate 
of 32c. cargoes could be laid down in 
Buffalo at just 4c. higher than they could 
from the usual source of supply. 


Some big things are in prospect on the 
Ohio River at Louisville, which will have 
considerable effect on the coal trade. The 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co. has chartered 
a subsidiary as the Louisville Hydro-Elec- 
tric Co., and plans to harness the falls of 
the Ohio River, under a plan whereby the 
Government is figuring on rebuilding higher 
wickets and dams. At present this com- 
pany is a large consumer, owns a mine at 
Echols, and twenty-five steel cars for mov- 
ing its fuel from the mines to Louisville, 
but for some time past has been buying 
coal on the open market, finding this plan 
cheaper than to produce its own coal under 
existing conditions. 

The New Duane Coal Co. has been or- 
ganized in the Hazard coal field by A. S. 
Petry and others, with $50,000 capital after 
purchasing the plant of the Duane Coal 
Co. on Lott’s Creek, a new field in Perry 
County. The new company will take over 
the plant and make a number of improve- 
ments. The new work will entail an ex- 
penditure of several thousand dollars. 


The Virginia Coal & Coke Co. has pur- 
chased a large tract of coal land in the 
Hazard coal field from the Kentucky River 
Coal Corporation. 


MINNESOTA 


A labor organization of Minneapolis has 
filed objection with President Harding 
against the appointment of Judge John F. 
McGee, of Minneapolis, to the position of 
federal judge, on the ground that as a 
member of the public safety commission of 
Minnesota, he was unjust and offensive to 
organized labor. He was equally offensive 
to the coal trade, when acting as fuel ad- 
ministrator, but its members have not at- 
tempted to prevent his appointment to the 
federal bench, if there should be any dan- 
ger of that occurring. 


MISSOURI 


The heavy rains have formed a large lake 
on the mine property of the Callaway 
County Coal Co., south of Fulton. This is 
a strip mine, and not only the coal but the 
stripping machinery is covered with water. 
About ten feet of the water can be with- 
drawn by dynamiting the sides of the em- 
bankment, but the remainder will have to 
be pumped out. 


Litigation extending over a period of 
four years and involving $138,000 has just 
been settled by Judge Fred Lamb, of Salis- 
bury, who directed a verdict in the case 
of Martin & Hubbell Coal Co., of Kansas 
City vs. the Ray County Coal Co., of Rich- 
mond, the decision being in favor of the 
latter firm. Suit was first brought against 
the Ray County company for alleged breach 
of contract for the delivery of the output 
of the Richmond mine, from May 1, 1916, 
to July 31, 1918. 


NEW YORK 


Aimed to be a_ business-developer, the 
New York Central Lines have issued and 
are distributing gratis to shippers the larg- 
est railroad reference book of its kind ever 
published. It contains the names of more 
than 50,000 individual concerns on their 
rails. classified by commodities, localities 
and railroad facilities. Commercial and 
kindred business organizations, with the 
names of their presidents and secretaries 
and number of members, as well as all 
banking institutions located on the New 
York Central system, are alphabetically 
listed. Requests for copies may be sent 
direct to the Publicity Department, New 
York Central Lines, Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York. 


General offices of the Iron Products 
Corporation and subsidiary concerns are 
now located at 41 E. 42 St., sinew York 
City. Among the companies affected by the 
move are: The Central Foundry Co., Central 
Tron & Coal Co., and the Chattanooga Iron 
& Coal Corporation. 


The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co.’s 
report for the first three months of this 
year shows gross earnings of $65,620, as 
compared with $633,738 in the same period 
of 1921. Net loss after interest and taxes 
was $81,047, against a net income of $471,- 
356 in the same period of 1921. 


May 4, 1922 


Peale, Peacock & Kerr announce tne re- 
moval of their New York offices to No. 1 
Broadway. 


Pilling & Co. has moved to 2 Rector St., 
New York City, 


The Roebling Coal Co., has moved to 
90 West St., New York City, telephone, 
Rector 6158. 

J. W. Galloway of New York will again 
head the Maryland Coal Co., a Maryland 
corporation, having been elected at the 
recent annual meeting of stockholders. The 
following board of directors was also re- 
elected: J. W. Galloway, New York; John 
T. Manson, of New Haven, Conn.; Gordon 
Smith of Baltimore, Md.; George Paull of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; George Hewlett of New 
York; Nathan Todd Porter, Jr. of New 
York, and J. E. McGowan of New York. 


OHIO 


Exceptions have been filed by attorneys 


with the common pleas court against the 
payment of any coal awards in the con- 
tested cases of coal purchased by the state 
under methods which were held to be il- 
legal. At that time State Treasurer Tracy 
was named as master commissioner to 
investigate the question of payment on 
coal contracts which were held illegal but 
upon which coal deliveries had been made. 
He has recommended the payment of $77,- 
000 which is a reduction of more than 
$20,000 in the original recommendations. 
The attorneys representing M. HE. Thrail- 
kill, who brought the original suit, object 
to payment of any sum. 

The Southern Ohio Coal Exchange re- 
ports about a dozen stripping operations in 
Jefferson and Harrison counties going with 
a production of about 450 cars or 9,000 
tons weekly. 


Bids will be opened May 22 by the Board 
of Education of Columbus for approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons of 14-in. lump coal, for 
the various school buildings. The coal is 
to be delivered during the summer months. 


Judge John Weld Peck in Cincinnati has 
allowed the Houston Coal Co. the right to 
appeal the suit against the Government 
to recover damages for coal that was 
seized by the Navy and on which the com- 
pany claimed the difference between the 
amount allowed and the market price of 
the coal at the time of the seizure. Judge 
Peck had dismissed the suit on the claim 
that in accepting the full allowance the 
company had concluded the transaction. 
About $314,000 is involved. 


Lake Bobbit, of Charleston, who was in 
Cineinnati recently stated that it was the 
intention of Vice-President Quin Morton to 
oversee the local office of the Ft. Dearborn 
Coal Co., for the time being and that he 
would put in his time between Chicago and 
Cincinnati. Mr. Bobbit was on his way to 
Chicago where he was to supervise certain 
of the company’s affairs there. 


Damages of $100,000 were caused when 
after a night of pouring rain the Brettell 
Coal Co.’s tipple between Steubenville and 
Mingo Junction was swept 200 ft. from its 
position on a hillside, to the railroad tracks 
below, along the Ohio River. Four auto- 
mobile trucks, a touring car, and a large 
retaining wall, were swept along by the 
tipple, which dumped its two hundred tons 
of coal on the tracks. 


The defendants in the complaint filed by 
the Ohio Mining Co., and 22 other coal 
mining companies in the Hocking Valley 
against the Hocking Power Co., the Athens 
Electric Co., and the Southern Ohio Power 
Co., alleging high and unreasonable rates 
for electric current, have filed a motion to 
dismiss on the grounds that they are not 
publie utilities. This question is now being 
considered by the commission and briefs 
have been filed by both sides. Until this 
question is decided the matter of the reason- 
ableness of the rates will not be taken up. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Contracts have’ been let by the Monarch 
Fuel Co:, of Latrobe, for the erection of 53 
houses to be built at Rural Ridge, Alle- 
gheny County, work to be started shortly. 
The group of houses is to be built in con- 
nection with the Monarch company’s new 
mine development east of Russeltown, and 
will comprise the first unit of a modern 
mining village that the coal company will 
ultimately develop. 


The home of Thomas Kelly, employed as 
an electrician at the Garfield-Smokeless 
Coal Co., was blown up recently. Simul- 
taneously the electrical equipment of his 
employers’ workings at Garfield were 
wrecked by persons still unknown. The 
company employs non-union workmen, but 
some of the men there have joined the 
ranks of strikers, union leaders said. 
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Among the companies recently incorpo- 
rated are the following: International An- 


thracite Mines, Ine., Scranton, capital 
stock, $15,000. Incorporators: Has 
Wright, West Toronto, Can.; Lovell G. 
Mickels, Montreal, Can., and Ralph W. 


Pequea Coal Co., Phila- 

Incorporators: Frederick 
Wiltiam J. Faux and 
Archer” CG: Tunis, Philadelphia. The 
Harley-Hankinson Co., Clarion, $30,000. 
J. E. Wolfe, Clarion, is treasurer. Incor- 
porators: J. D. Hankinson, Utica, N. Y.; 
Richard Robbins, Summerville, and C. F. 
Heath, Franklin. 


The N. J. Fyock Coal 
Windber, has been incorporated. 
tal stock is $200,000. 


The Beekman Coal Mining Co. has been 
incorporated under Delaware laws. Head- 
quarters will be at Ransaytown; capital, 
$75,000. 

The Co-operative Department of Mining 
Engineering of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, announces the offer of 
two fellowships in mining research and two 
in teaching and research, in co-operation 
with the Pittsburgh Experiment Station of 
the United States Bureau of Mines. Fel- 
lowships are open to the graduates of uni- 
versities and technical schools who are 
properly qualified to undertake research 
investigations. The value of each fellow- 
ship is $750 per year of ten months begin- 
ning July 1st for the position of Research 
Fellow and August 1st for Teaching Fellow. 


A State charter has been granted to the 
People’s Fuel & Supply Co., of Red Lion. 
It will mine coal and manufacture coal 
products. Its capital stock is $100,000 and 
its incorporators are Benjamin S. Sentz, 
Samuel A. Roseman and Samuel C. Craley, 


Rymer, Scranton, 
delphia, $50,000. 
Shoff, Lancaster ; 


Mining Co., of 
The capi- 


Red Lion. Notice has been filed by G. C. 
Woodward, treasurer, Philadelphia, of an 
increase in the indebtedness of the com- 


pany from nothing to $200.000- 

The McGregor Coal Co. has notified the 
State Department at Harrisburg that it 
has increased its capital stock from $75,000 


to $110,000. Perry L. Wingert is president 
and the company operates in Jefferson 
County. 


The Keystone Fuel Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, has been chartered with capital 


stock of $25,000; treasurer, Charles R. 
Anthony, Pittsburgh. Incorporators, J. B. 
Nicklas, Irie . McClure, and H. B. 


Maser, Pittsburgh. 


The Pennsylvania Supreme Court has con- 
firmed the findings of Judge Henry, of Le- 
banon County, in releasing for the use of 
the Thomas Colliery Co., approximately 
450,000 tons of coal under the borough of 
Shenandoah. The Home Brewing Co. is 
declared to have no right to an injunction 
restricting the mining of coal, but this is 
no bar to any action for recovery of dam- 
ages which might arise from such mining. 
This is the finish of a case which has long 
interested Schuylkill County. It was origi- 
nally brought against the Thomas com- 
pany, ‘and the original injunction was 
granted by Judge Marr in November, 1904, 
the brewing company alleging a menace to 
its plant. 


Appeals have been taken by the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. from the assessment on 
certain coal lands made by the Scranton 
authorities, the company having applied to 
the mayor and city councilmen, sitting as 
a board of revision, for a reduction in the 
valuation. Re-survey of the coal lands of 
the city is to get under way at once. 


VIRGINIA 


B. T. Griffin, member of the firm of Grif- 
fin Brothers, was elected president of the 
Norfolk Retail Coal Dealers’ Association 
at its annual meeting. Oscar Ferebee of 
Nottingham & Wrenn, was chosen vice- 
president, and C. O. Santos, of Johns 
Brothers, secretary and treasurer. 


Nottingham & Wrenn were recently 
awarded a verdict of $50,000 against the 
Norfolk & Western for alleged overcharges 
in shipments of coal, and for alleged di- 
versions of coal supplies from the com- 


pany’s shipments. The suit has been 
pending for many months. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
The St. George Coal Co. has been 


launched by Elmer C. St. George of Charles- 
ton and his associates, this company plan- 
ning to operate near Julian, which will be 
the general headquarters of the new con- 
cern. The company is capitalized at $25,- 
000. Associated with Mr. St. George in the 
new enterprise are: F. C. Fenimore, of: St. 
Albans; Paul Fezko, Steve Gyovai, of 
Julian and George Novak of Van. 
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Officials of the Cleveland & Morgantown 
Coal Co., with headquarters at Cleveland, 
spent the second week of April inspecting 
the properties of this company in Monon- 
galia County. During the week the four 
mines of the company, company houses and 
other property was inspected. 


Bluefield business men have formed the 
Pocahontas Red Ash Coal Corporation, 
which will operate in McDowell County on 
a small scale, having its headquarters at 
Iaeger. This company has a capitalization 
of $50,000. Principally interested in this 
corporation are: . Magowan, Thomas 
A. Weeks, Patsy Small, Iaeger; J. R. Cam- 
eron and J. T. Breth, of Bluefield. 


J. B. Shumate, formerly of Bluefield, 
will head the newly organized Pocahontas- 
Kanawha Coal Co., which will have its 
principal offices at Dayton, Ohio. This 
company expects not only to engage in the 
production of coal in the Pocahontas, New 
River en Kentucky fields but also to deal 
in coal. 


Logan coal men have launched the Me- 
Ross Smokeless Coal Co., which with a 
capitalization of $75,000 will operate on a 
fairly large scale. The general offices of 
the company are to be at Logan. Having 
an active part in organizing this company 
were: J. J. Ross, of the Logan Mining 
Co., H. A. McCallister, H. N. Clendenning, 
W. C. Devault and HE. M. Jefferys, all of 
Logan. 


Men formerly prominently identified with 
the Morgantown Coal Co., have organized 
what will be known as the Taylor Fuel 
Co., the headquarters of which will be in 
Morgantown. Marvin L. Taylor has _ be- 
come the head of the new concern and will 
have as his associates Harry C. Owen and 
O. W. Rider, both of whom were connected 
with the Morgantown Company prior to 
the formation of the new concern. Mr. 
Taylor was for several years the vice-presi- 
dent of the Morgantown company and is 
a director of the American Wholesale Coal 
Association and of the Pittsburgh Whole- 
sale Coal Association. 


Development on a large scale of approxi- 
mately 8,000 acres of smokeless coal land 
in the Glade Creek section of the New 
River field is presaged by the purchase on 
the part of this company of the acreage 
mentioned. This land was owned .by J. 
T. Lightner and others. It is understood 
that the purchase price was not far from 
$600,000 and that Cumberland coal people 
are largely interested in the Eastern Coal 
& Mining Co., which made the purchase. 
Estimates of the coal contained in the 
8,000 acres are as high as 90,000,000 tons, 
this coal being in three different seams. 
It is proposed to construct a railroad from 
the C. & O. at the mouth of Glade Creek 
to the field it is desired to develop. 


Eviction of miners employed by the Rose- 
dale Coal Co., has been ordered by Justice 
Posten of Monongalia County after a hear- 
ing held on April 21, the company served 
notice on its employees prior to April 1 that 
if they ceased work, possession of the 
houses would be demanded for those who 
were willing to work, the leases under 
which the houses were occupied containing 
a clause to the effect that the lease should 
be terminated whenever the rent was not 
paid in advance. 


Deaths in the mining industry of West 
Virginia reached a total of thirty-two dur- 
ing the month of March, seventeen of the 
fatalities being due to falls of coal, slate 
and timber. Three deaths followed mine 
ear accidents and four men were killed in 
motor accidents. Two miners were elec- 
trocuted, two were killed in premature ex- 
plosions, one man was killed in a mining 
machine accident and three died from vari- 
ous causes outside the mines. 


WISCONSIN 


Several Milwaukee coal firms are con- 
templating making improvements at their 
dock yards during the period of the coal 
strike. The Milwaukee-Western Fuel Co. 
will construct a new anthracite shed and 
coal hoist at the Canal St. yard at a total 
cost of something like $200,000. The same 
company will build a new hoist at its yard 
at the foot of 18th St. to cost about 
$18,000. 

A coal miner at Green Bay recently dis- 
covered a stick of dynamite in a block of 
soft coal which he was breaking up to put 
in his furnace. It was a fortunate find for 
him and his neighbors. 


Talk is rife among coal men at the Head- 
of-the-Lakes that several coal docks at 
Superior, will undergo extensive repairs 
during the period of the strike. No definite 
announcement as to the companies involved 
has been made as yet, but extensive im- 
provements are surely on the books. 
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The Pittsburgh-Ashland Coal & Dock Co., 
located at Ashland, has let a contract for 
a concrete face for its dock. Peppard & 
Fulton of Superior, Wis., will do the work. 
The contract price is $20,000. Work wil 
be completed this summer. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The Dominion Coal Co., Nova Scotia 
Steel ‘& Coal Co., and Acadia Coal Co., 
have announced that they have named 
John E. Moore, of St. Johns, N. B., as their 
representative upon a board of conciliation 
established oy the Minister of Labor in 
connection with coal miners’ Wages in 
Nova Scotia. 


ONTARIO 


The Dominion Coal & Wood Co., Ltd., 
has been organized in Toronto and has 
been granted an Ontario charter with 
power to carry on business and to take 
over the business of a former company. 
The capital stock is $40,000 and the pro- 
visional directors are K. F. MacKenzie, 
G. S. Saunerson, A. I. Shortt, H. F. Cline 
and A. Wells, Toronto. 


Magistrate Jones has committed Hiram 
F. Slater and Leslie J. Thompson for trial 
on a joint charge of the theft of $400,000 
belonging to the Nukol Fuel Co., and con- 
spiracy. This was the final preliminary 
hearing, and during the taking of evidence, 
the Crown presented letters written by 
Thompson, who is the son-in-law of Slater, 
and a stock salesman, to the Trusts 
Guarantee Co. who acted as agents for 
the Nukol company, instructing them to 


issue and transfer stock to parties named 
thousands of 


to the amount of many : : 
dollars. One letter ordered the issue of 
10,000 shares to the Financial Under- 
writers, Ltd., with which Slater was con- 
nected. Other exhibits showing transfers 


of stock from Slater were produced. Bail 
was given in $43,000 for Slater and $15,000 
for Thompson. 

The Penn-Canadian Fuel Co., which has 
had its general offices in the C. P. R. Bldg., 
Toronto has removed to the York Bldg. 
The Scott Coal Co. will also move to the 
same building the F. P. Weaver Coal Co. 
has removed from the Royal Bank Bldg. 
to 38 King St., W. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Director H. Foster Bain, of the Bureau 
of Mines, left Washington April 30 on a 
trip of inspection in Alaska during which 
he will witness tests of coal from the 
Chickaloon and Bering River fields to deter- 
mine their fitness for Navy use. En route 
he will visit the experiment stations of the 
Bureau at Urbana, Denver, San Francisco 
and Seattle. 

M. R. Campbell is acting as administra- 
tive geologist of the U. S. Geological Survey 
during the absence of Philip S. Smith from 
Washington. 

F. L. Hess, of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
is in the field gathering data for the Divi- 
sion of Mineral Resources 


H. G. Ferguson and S. H. Catheart are 
en route to Nevada to do, geologic work in 
the Tonopah quadrangle for the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. 

W. R. Smith, of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, is working on an oil and gas map 
of Virginia. 

The erection of a magnificent building, 
costing $1,300,000, as the home of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and the Na- 
tional Research Council, will shortly be 
begun on the square bounded by B and C 
Sts., 21st and 22d Sts., Washington. The 
building will serve as a center for Ameri- 
can science in its various fields. The build- 
ing is the gift of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, while the ground was bought 
at a cost of about $200,000 through the 
donations of a score of benefactors. 


The Arkansas Anthracite Coal & Land 
Co., has appealed to the Supreme Court for 
review of the decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Bight Circuit, which awarded 
judgment of $14,649 to Fremont Stokes 
for royalties on lands leased by him to the 
company. 

The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces an open competitive exam- 
ination for junior engineer. Applications 
will be received until June 1. Vacancies in 
the Water Resources Branch of the Geo- 
logical Survey at entrance salaries rang- 
ing from $1,440 to $1.740 a year, and in 
positions requiring similar qualifications, at 
these or higher or lower salaries, will be 
filled from this examination, unless it is 
found in the interest of the service to fill 
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any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, or 
promotion. In addition to the salaries 
above indicated, employees will be allowed 
expenses when on field duty. 

It is reported in Washington that Joseph 
P. Tumulty, of New Jersey, formerly secre- 
tary to President Wilson, and Raymond 
T. Baker, of Nevada, formerly Director of 
the Mint, are forming a corporation to 
manufacture a processed coal under the 
Trent process at the old plant of the Vir- 
ginia Shipbuilding Corporation at Alexan- 
dria. Mr. Tumulty will be vice-president 
and attorney for the firm, which it is re- 
ported, has leased the old shipbuilding plant 
on the Potomac. 








Traffic News 





An I. C. C. examiner has recommended 
dismissal of the complaint of the Wayne 
Coal Co., which alleged that it had been 
discriminated against and the mines of the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Railroad & Coal Co. 
preferred in the matter of car supply from 
October, 1917, to March, 1918. 


In the complaint of the Salkeld Coal Co., 
an examiner recommends that rates on 
bituminous coal from Walford, Pa., to 
p ageeh Sts Ohio, in 1920 were not unreason- 
able. 


In the complaint of Henry W. Somers, an 
examiner recommends that rates on steam 


sizes of anthracite from points in the 
Wyoming, Pa., field, _to Mechanicsville, 
N. Y., and points taking the same rates 


were unreasonable. 


Deciding the complaint of the Dayton 
Malleable Iron Co., an examiner recom- 
mends that rates on coal from Ward, W. 
Va., to Ironton, Ohio, were unreasonable. 


The Colorado & Southern Railway Co. 
has applied to the I. C. C. for authority to 
issue certificates to acquire one thousand 
gondola coal cars. 


In the complaint of the Riverside Coal 
Co., the I. C. C. decides that the rates on 
bituminous coal from mines on the Ohio 
& Kentucky Ry. near O. and K. Junction. 
Ky., to Cincinnati and points in Central 
and Western territories are unreasonable. 
It prescribes that, efféctive June 16, the 
rates shall not exceed those maintained to 
the same destinations from O. and K. Junc- 
tion and points taking the same rates on 
the main line and on branch lines or spur 
connections of the L. & N. from O. and K. 
Junction south to and including Hombre, Ky. 


In the complaint of W. L. Carney, of 
Chicago, traffic manager for the Grogan 
Coal Co., the commission decides that two 
carloads of anthracite shipped from Dun- 
more, Pa., to Chicago were misrouted but 
denies reparation for lack of proof. 


The I. C. C. has authorized the Colo- 
rado & Southern Ry. to issue securities 
amounting to $1,425,000 to procure 1,000 
gondola coal cars. 


In the complaint of the Opp Coal Co., 
the commission decides that the rates on 
intrastate shipments of bituminous coal 
during Federal control from various Indi- 
ana mines to Aurora and Frankton, Ind., 
were unreasonable. 


Various railroads have asked authority 
of the commission to establish rates on 
coal from Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Missouri mines to Omaha, St. Joseph 
and Atchison, Kan., without observing the 
provisions of the 4th section of the com- 
merce act. The applications will be heard 
before an examiner at Kansas City, May 9. 


The complaint of the U. S. Coal & Coke 
Co., has been assigned for hearing at 
Louisville, May 11. 


The application of the N. & W. Ry. to 
continue to charge for coal from Caples, 
Excelsior, Pageton, Springton and Susanna, 
W. Va., to Loveland, Ohio, rates lower than 
those to Blanchester, Leesburg and Lynch- 
burg, Ohio, will be heard at Cincinnati 
May 15. 








Obituary 





G. A. Hickok, fuel purchasing agent for 
the Missouri-Kansas & Texas Ry., was 
found dead in his room at the New Jef- 
ferson Hotel in Jefferson, Tex., late in 
April. Mr. Hickok had been fuel purchas- 
ing agent for the “Katy” for a number of 
years and was well known to all the coal 
operators of Texas and Oklahoma. 
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Association Activities 





Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association 


In addition to considering matters affect- 
ing the coal industry in Northern West 
Virginia and developments growing out of 
the strike, directors of the association, at 
a meeting held in Fairmont on April 24, 
elected three new directors of the associa- 
tion. They were Frank Miller, Consumers 
Fuel Co., Broomfield; Stephen Arkwright, 
of the Arkwright Coal Co., Fairmont; J. G. 
Binnis, Uniontown, of the Buckhannon 
River Coal Co. They were elected to fill 
the vacancies caused by the resignation of 
Samuel D. Brady, Robert Grant and J. W. 
Devison, when the Monongahela Coal As- 
sociation was organized and started. 








Coming Meetings 


National Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. Fifth annual convention at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. May 18-20. Executive 
secretary, Joseph E. O’Toole, South Penn 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Colorado and New Mexico Coal Operators’ 
Association. Annual meeting June 21 at 
Denver, Col. Secretary, F. O. Sandstrom, 
Boston Building, Denver, Col. : 


Missouri Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting May 16 
and 17 at the Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, F. A. Parker, Arcade Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


National Coal Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
May 24 to 25. Committee on arrangements, 
Harry N. Taylor, chairman, Dr. F, C. 
Honnold and Walter Cunningham 


The American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at De- 
troit, June 6. Secretary, G. H. Merry- 
weather, Union Fuel Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
International Railway Fuel Association will 
be held in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., May 22 to 25. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents will hold its seventh annual conven- 
tion at Exposition Park, Rochester, N. Y., 
May 13-20. Secretary, S. C. McLeod, 130 
W. 42nd St.. New York City. 


National Foreign Trade Council will hold 
its annual meeting May 10-12 at Phila- 
delphia. Pa. - 


Mining Society of Nova Scotia will hold 
its annual meeting May 15, at Sydney, 
N. S., Canada. Secretary, E. C. Hanrahan, 
Sydney, N. S. 

American Society for Testing Materials 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing June 26 to July 1, 1922, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., with headquarters at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Assistant treas- 
urer, J. K. Rittenhouse, Engineers’ Club 
Bldg.. Philadelphia. Pa. 


The twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the Illinois and Wisconsin Ketail Coal 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the 
Hotel Highland, Delavan Lake, Delavan, 
Wis., June 13, 14, 15. Secretary I. L. 
Runyan, Chicago, Ill. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual meeting May 8 
to 10 at Atlanta, Ga. Secretary, C. W. Rice, 
29 West 39th St. New York City. 


The annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
aa oa held at Trenton, N. J., June T7 
an 


Retail Coal Dealers’ Association of Texas. 
Seventeenth annual convention at Green- 
ville, Tex., May 15 and 16. Banquets on 
both nights will be tendered the associa- 
tion, that on Wednesday night being given 
by the Greenville Chamber of Commerce: 
and on Thursday by the Wholesale Coal 
Men. Secretary, C. R. Goldman, Dallas. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. The spring meeting will be held at 
Atlanta, Ga., May 8-11. Preliminary events 
will be held at Charlottesville, Va., Mav 5 
and 6, in cooperation with the Virginia 
section of the A. S. M. EH. Immediately fol- 
lowing the Atlanta meeting observation: 
tours will be made to points in the South, 
including Birmingham, Greenville, S. C.,. 
Muscle Shoals and Pensacola, Mla. Secre- 
tary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th St.,. 
New York City. 
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A Real Labor Trust 


HAT an opportunity the United Mine Workers and 

Mr. Bland have overlooked. What they as par- 
tisan pleaders for the union miner seek is better con- 
ditions for the miner; more days work at high wages 
that he may have much greater annual earnings. They 
have sensed and admitted that there are too many work- 
ers in the mines. They can see that were it possible 
to reduce the number to about two-thirds of the present, 
then the remainder would be more steadily engaged in 
digging coal and most certainly would have handsome 
incomes at the scale of wages in the last contract. 

If the union will but extend to other states the laws 
with respect to the employment of miners now in 
effect in the hard coal regions of Pennsylvania and to 
all of Illinois they will have the opportunity to really 
control the situation. The laws of Pennsylvania re- 
quire that before a man can become a miner in the 
anthracite mines he must have served an apprenticeship 
as assistant to a miner. Thus it is impossible to tin- 
crease the number of diggers—the real getters of coal— 
except by the slow process of bringing them up through 
the ranks. This has prevented the possibility of an 
oversupply of labor in that part of the coal fields. 

Similar laws in Illinois require that no man shall be 
employed as a miner who has not a certificate from 
the state. These certificates must be granted by a 
board every member of which has served at least five 
years as a miner, one year in the State of Illinois. In 
other words, the United Mine Workers absolutely con- 
trol in that state the issuance of certificates of com- 
petency to every miner. If they so desired they could 
limit the number; could cut down the oversupply of 
men. If the number of miners were thus limited by 
the union, the operators would automatically reduce the 
number of day pay men to correspond. 

There is nothing new or original in this suggestion. 
It is a practice followed by the unions in the building 
trades. In certain sections of the country the masons’ 
union, for instance, requires that a boss mason—that is, 
an employer—must employ a certain minimum number 
of masons—11 in one case that has come to our atten- 
tion—before he is permitted to engage an apprentice or 
helper. The purpose is obvious. A continual labor 
shortage is produced. And where there is a shortage 
of labor, wages are easily kept at high levels. Those 
that are on the union rolls in good standing are assured 
of the best working time the industry affords. 

If the United Mine Workers will but thus get control 
of the mine labor, by limiting its membership, over- 
capacity if not overdevelopment will be reduced. That is, 
if instead of asking for six hours a day and five days a 
week for 600,000 men, they demand and obtain eight 
hours a day for six days a week for 450,000 men they 
will have a large part of what they are now demanding. 

Of course such a program might meet opposition from 
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the operators who prefer to employ non-union labor and 
the public may not be quite ready to hand such a basic 
industry as coal over to the union. 


Wanted—A Plan 


HERE is unanimity among the editorial writers ot 

the daily press and the critics of the coal industry 
that something is wrong; that what is needed is some- 
thing different. But so far all they have been able to 
espouse is a demand for facts and yet more facts. No 
plan has been brought forth. 

The miners say, and with considerable truth, that 
with a third more men in the business of digging coal 
than are actually required, there is not enough pay in it 
to support them the year around, especially if they are 
organized and refuse to reduce wages and share with 
non-union miners in the going business. They demand 
more or the same high rate of wages that they enjoyed 
in their last contract, shorter hours, and several changes 
in working conditions that will increase the cost of 
production of coal and help them to live as well or bet- 
ter. The miners’ union seeks not to mitigate in any 
respect its hold on the coal industry, but rather to ex- 
tend that hold. So that whoever brings forth a plan 
must reckon with satisfying or defying the demands 
and aspirations of the United Mine Workers. The plan 
must either put wages even higher or coldly squeeze 
out a third of the workers. 

The operators ask to be left alone, saying that under 
the highly competitive conditions of the bituminous coal 
trade, the public is protected against extortionate 
prices. The operator wants to make a profit, and we 
have heard no critic say that he is not entitled to a 
profit; nay, we have heard no one say but that he is 
entitled to at least a profit of 10 per cent. And surely 
there are some among the self-appointed judgment 
givers who will give credence to those figures on profits 
that are available, a part of which are from government 
sources and therefore not under the shadow of sus- 
picion. The figures on profits, from those assembled 
by the Fuel Administration, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Internal Revenue Bureau and the Bureau of 
the Census, to those compiled by the operators them- 
selves, all unite in showing profits on the average to be 
within reason. So we find that the plan that is finally 
to come forth must make provision for profits on the 
capital invested in the production of coal. If the plan 
is to satisfy the operators it must be so designed as to 
permit the expression of individual enterprise and not 
reduce all to a dead level. 

The public wants someone to come forward with a 
plan to “reorganize” the coal industry. The public 
judges the coal industry by the price of coal and its 
knowledge of the price of coal is found on the invoice 
from the retail dealer. Not only is the public concep- 
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tion of the price of coal founded on mine price plus 
freight plus retailers’ margins but it is true that the 
public of the East has shown much more interest in the 
subject than has the public in the West. In other words, 
it is the price of hard coal delivered at the curb that 
is the real subject of popular discussion. Furthermore, 
the public is critical of an industry, both the capital 
and the labor in it, that is in turmoil so frequently, so 
vociferously and on so large a scale. Since the miners 
and the operators engage in a national fracas and call 
on the public for judgment and support, they may ex- 
pect to get some sort of judgment. The plan, to satisfy 
the public, must therefore take this large question out 
of the public forum for all future time and must leave 
the public satisfied with the price of its coal. 

There is yet another element that must be reckoned 
into the plan. The non-union coal fields are not bound 
by the wage findings of the union areas except in a 
general way. Yet again the situation in anthracite is 
so different from that in the bituminous coal fields that 
the same scheme will not cover both. 

It is reported that the President and his advisers are 
working on such a plan. We are given to understand 
that they are not even suggesting a set of terms for 
settlement of the present strike situation, but that they 
are looking ahead and seek a remedy so basic that no 
future controversy can arise. We believe that, given 
sufficient time, they willecome to some conclusion—that 
the government at Washington, working quietly and 
outsice the domain of Congressional committee hearing 
rooms, can aud will secure all the data that it requires. 
From such a source we have every. expectation for 
reasoned conclusion, not partisan protest such as has 
just flowed from the House Labor Committee. 

But we feel that when all is said and done there will 
still be the necessity for a plan. The administration 
will find no panacea for the ills of tne bituminous coal 
industry. The most that can be expected is a clear 
statement of the problems, some good advice for the 
public, the miner and the operators and suggestions for 


gradual elimination of trouble if the advice is followed. 


An Experiment to Watch 


O PLACE the industry on a high plane of integrity 


and efficiency and to correlate the efforts toward 
betterment made by existing organizations, through a 
conference association representative of the whole in- 
dustry and dedicated to the improvement of the service 
which the industry renders to communities, states and 
the nation, is the purpose of a new organization in 
the construction industry, the American Construction 
Council. 

All branches of the industry are represented in the 
new body—architects, engineers, general contractors, 
sub-contractors, construction labor, material and equip- 
ment manufacturers and dealers, financial, bond, and 
real estate interests, public utility construction depart- 
ments and the government. Here we have in one group 
for the first time perhaps all interests involved in a 
single industry. 

Herbert Hoover, who is to be the first chairman of 
the Council, in accepting the responsibility, emphasized 
the need for such an all-embracing organization and 
suggested that had it been in existence previously it 
could have saved that industry much in the way of 
public confidence by dissemination of unbiased facts. 
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Here are some of the items on the program—a code 
of ethics, a national building code, research and statisti- 
cal bureau, lengthening of the building season, elimina- 
tion of wast3, standardization, development of appren- 
ticeship systems and encouragement of local study and 
better understanding of building situations. To show 
the country that the baseball and movie worlds are not 
alone in recognizing talent, they have engaged Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, formerly Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
for president. 

Is there not the germ of an idea for the coal industry 
in this development? It is hard to conceive of interests 
more diverse than coal operators, jobbers, retailers, 
mine workers, engineers, equipment manufacturers and 
financiers, yet we doubt not that the organizers of 
this new Council found harmony as difficult in the 
construction industry. 





A Needed Stimulus 


N ENGINEER who had spent years in the metal 

mines of the West recently remarked upon the 
notable lack of young college men about the coal mines. 
To use his expression, ‘(One can hardly go in a metal 
mine without bouncing a rock off the head of at least 
two embryo mining engineers,” but he could travel for 
days and never find one in the coal mines. 

Coal-mining camps are not less inviting than metal- 
mining towns; a shovelful of coal is no heavier than 
one of quartz; engineering and management problems 
are no less interesting and intriguing in coal than in 
hard rock mines; the opportunities in an industry as 
extensive as coal should not be less but greater than in 
the more restricted related industry, yet it is true 
that coal mining is singularly lacking in that sort of 
engineering talent that gives youthful life and vigor 
to metal mining. 

Consider for a moment the process through which 
progress in such an enterprise is attained. The work- 
ers at the face, the drivers of mine locomotives—the 
workers who do the tasks of producing coal—are the 
ones best suited to locate, isolate and capitalize the 
opportunities for mechanical and managerial improve- 
ment. Who can better tell how to improve the mining 
machine, the mechanical loader, the mine layout, than 
the worker in the mine? 

If that worker is an untrained laborer there will 
be no suggestion. If that worker is trained as mining 
schools train mechanical, electrical and mining engi- 
neers, then suggestions, ideas, plans and progress will 
result. Practice is better than theory for testing out 
ideas, and the trained man who spends his working 
hours with a machine will finally overcome every 
obstacle in the way of adapting the machine to do all 
the work. 

It is our creed that efficiency in the mining of coal is 
measured in terms of the substitution of mechanical 
for manual processes. Many operators are slow to 
recognize this; the miners’ union opposes it. 





JoHN L. LEwis, president of the miners’ union, with 
Secretary of Labor Davis visited the White House on 
Thursday, May 4, 1922, and discussed the coal situation with 
the President. 


STILL NEUTRAL. — Two courses are open to the striking 
coal miner, but he sternly refuses to take his pick.—James 
J. Montague, in the New York Tribune. 
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HUNDREDS OF ACRES ARE ALREADY SUBJECT TO THE GREAT AND RAPIDLY SPREADING RED ASH FIRE 


Red Ash Co.’s Mine Fire, Thought to Be Slushed Out, 
Blazes Up, Threatening Near-by Properties 


Fire Travels Six Feet per Day in One Direction and 
Four Feet in Another—Stripping to Stop Fire Stopped 
by Union—Fire for Five Years Believed to Be Dead 


By D. C. ASHMEAD* 
Kingston, Pa. 


OTHING in the anthracite region has proved 

more destructive of property than the mine fire. 

In this field the coal deposits are numerous and 
overlie each other, the intervals separating adjacent 
beds being comparatively small. Where one or more of 
these measures has been mined out, the rock between 
them not infrequently caves, permitting leakage of air 
from one bed to the other. Thus is the fire aided in 
its extension. 

Various methods of procedure have from time to time 
been devised to cope with such fires. Unfortunately, 
however, means successfully employed in one instance 
may fail in another, even under apparently similar 


conditions. 

One of the most dangerous fires now burning in the 
anthracite region is in an operation of the Red Ash 
Coal Co., near Wilkes-Barre, held under lease from the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. This property em- 
braces a strip of land about 2,600 ft. wide and 7,400 ft. 
long, lying along the mountainside at the outcrop and 
containing two beds of coal. Of these two, the Red Ash 
is the lower. In this locality this bed is split by a 6-ft. 
parting into the upper Red Ash bed, which is 6 ft. thick, 
and the lower Red Ash bed, with a thickness of 4 ft. 
Above and separated from the upper Red Ash bed by 
27 ft. of slate lies the Ross coal bed, which here is 
about 9 ft. thick. Over the Ross bed is 47 ft. of black 
and 68 ft. of gray stone. The black material is a coarse 
and probably highly carboniferous slate. 

At the time the fire started first mining had been 
completed in the area to the south and east of the 
breaker and some of the pillars had been removed. 


oe 
*Anthracite editor, Coal Age, 


In consequence, many cracks and caves had extended 
not only from bed to bed but up to the surface. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, Dec. 6, 1915, a loaded 
mine car jumped the track in a room neck near the 
point marked X on the accompanying map. The men 
employed in that vicinity placed this car back on the 
rails and then went home. On the following Monday 
fire was discovered at approximately the point where 
the car had been derailed. It is presumed that one of 
the men who assisted in replacing the mine car hung 
his lamp on one of the mine timbers and then forgot it. 
Only the previous week the company had laid off the 
night watchman who patrolled the mine looking for 
fires, as his services were deemed unnecessary. 

Immediate steps were taken to combat the fire. Con- 
crete stoppings were placed in all openings in that sec- 





FIRE BURNING ON OUTCROPS OF COAL 


Taken at the point marked B on the map. Near the point 
where the man is standing is an opening from an old breast which 
now acts as an intake. Here the air enters the mine with a roar. 


tion of the mine, the idea being to seal the fire within 
a limited area. Next, boreholes were drilled from the 
surface and the sealed area was flushed. In all, thirty- 
two boreholes were sunk. The approximate location of 
these holes is shown on the map and the area within 
the stoppings just mentioned is indicated by hatching. 
It was believed that this would extinguish the fire, and 
for a period of five years no more was seen or heard of 
it. In consequence everyone believed that it had been 
effectually smothered and that all danger was past. 

Early in 1921, however, the fire broke through its 
barriers and began moving toward the outcrop in a 
southerly direction, as shown by the dot-and-dash lines 
in the map. Simultaneously it broke through to the 
eastward and by April 1, 1921, had spread over the 
area indicated, covering about 20 acres. During the 
next six months it spread to the southwest and by 
Nov. 1, 1921, had covered an additional 38.78 acres, 
as indicated on the map. It had thus advanced at the 
rate of 200 ft. per month to its limits as they existed 
at that time. Its progress in the direction of the Balti- 
more No. 5 colliery of the Hudson Coal Co. had been 
only 750 ft., which is a speed of 120 ft. per month, or 
about 30 ft. per week. 

At this time the fire was about 3,400 ft. from the 
eastern boundary of the property. Had it kept on 
going at a uniform rate, it would have reached the 
boundary line in about 100 weeks. During the next 
four months, however, the fire advanced in the same 
direction about 800 ft., or at a rate of nearly 50 ft. 
per week. Thus on April 1, 1922, it was only 2,600 ft. 
from the Hudson Coal Co.’s line. 

During this latter period of four months, however, 
the fire had crept to the outcrop on the south and east 
and the total area affected amounted to 188.2 acres. 
Its exact boundaries on the northwest are impossible 
to determine, as none of the workings can be entered. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose, however, that the 
fire now covers the area indicated upon the map. 

On the north side of the property a barrier pillar 
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A Burning 
Strip-Pit Face 


Taken at the point 
marked A on the 
accompanying ‘map 
of the Red Ash 
Mine. The white 
patches represent 
ashes. The coal 
is not burning at 
this point, but the 
rock above and be- 
low it is already 
on fire. Hxperience 


shows that the fire 


travels faster in 
the Stray ¢comd 
stringers running 
through the roof 
than in the coal 
itself. The fire has 
not been stopped 
by this old strip- 
ping, over which it 
spread between 
Nov. 1, .1921; and 
April,” 1922 en 
fact the fire ran 
over it with great 
ease. 





separates the Red Ash Coal Co.’s workings from the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co.’s old Empire mine, 
which now forms part of the Stanton colliery. The 
western portion of the Red Ash Coal Co.’s operations 
are free from water, as they are higher than the water- 
level tunnel in the No. 2 mine, and as these two opera- 
tions are connected the water naturally drains out. 

In consequence, the only protection left to the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. is the barrier pillar between 
the properties. This is continuously inspected to see 
that the fire does not penetrate it. Fires have been 
known to pierce such barrier pillars even when they are 
entirely solid, and it is obvious, therefore, that the 
Empire workings are in danger. 

The fire cannot spread on the northeast side of the 
property, as the coal in this region lies below drainage 
level and all spaces are thus full of water. At present, 
however, there is nothing to prevent it from spreading 
throughout those workings that lie above this elevation. 
Should this occur, it would endanger the workings of 
the Baltimore No. 5 colliery of the Hudson Coal Co. 
As the fire is traveling more rapidly in this direction 
than in any other, this company has been forced te 
take measures to prevent it from proceeding further. 

At the mouth of the No. 1 slope, shown on the map, 
the Red Ash Coal Co. has stripped the surface intending 
to remove the coal at this point. Application has been 
made to the United Mine Workers of America to obtain 
permission for the hiring of 260 men, employees of the 
Red Ash Coal Co., to remove this coal during the present 
strike and therefore reduce the danger of the fire 
spreading along the outcrop in this direction. 

During the month of February, Seward E. Button, 
chief of the State Mining Department, called a meeting 
of representatives of all the companies whose mines 
are threatened by this fire. At this meeting the neces- 
sity of checking the spread of this fire was emphasized. 
At a second meeting E. R. Pettebone, consulting engi- 
neer of the Hudson Coal Co., presented two plans for 
coping with it. The first was to dig a ditch near the 
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ONE OF THE POINTS WHERE STEAM ESCAPES 
This is shown at D on the map. The steam down in the hole is 
entirely uncondensed and therefore transparent. For this reason 
it is possible to see way down into the cave. 


extreme eastern end of the property adjacent to the 
Hudson Coal Co. line. This was to extend down to 
water level in the mine. This trench would be about 
100 ft. wide at the bottom and its lowest point would 
be 180 ft. below the surface. It would be approxi- 
mately 800 ft. long. Stripping contractors from various 
parts of the country inspected the work and estimated 
that it would cost approximately $1,000,000. This was 
deemed too expensive to attempt. 

The second plan was then adopted as being feasible, 
and work upon it is now being prosecuted. This is as 
follows: Coal from the stripping at the mouth of 
No. 1 slope will be removed first. Then a timber gang- 
way will be built from the No. 1 slope to the entrance 
of the water tunnel, 12-in. timbers being used for the 


Entrance to 
No. 1 Slope 


This is the point at 
which the fire is 
being fought. It is 
marked on the map 
by the TIetter C. 
Note will be taken 
of the stripping at 
the mouth of the 
slope. This is the 
strip pit the work- 


ing of which the 


United Mine Work- 
ers of America has 
been asked to per- 
mit on the ground 
that to discontinue 
work would, _ like 
the failure of the 
pumps and_ fans, 
jeopardize the life 
of the properties on 
which mine work- 
ers’ own future 
livelihood rests, 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SAME FUMAROLE 
_ The steam, condenses as soon as it reaches the surface. Holes 
like these will be filled up, as they enable the fire to draw on its 
intakes and often reverse, thus themselves becoming intakes. 


legs and 16-in. for the cap pieces. The timber will be 
so centered that new sets may be placed between the 
old ones as they decay. Lagging 3 in. thick will be 
placed outside these timbers. Slush will then be run 
in outside the lagging and all of the void space above 
the timbers and at the sides will be filled with this 
material. In some places the roof as far up as the 
Ross bed has fallen, this being here a distance of 
about 40 ft. 

Light brattices are being placed in all the openings 
on the west side of the No. 1 slope. At the present 
time these are not being made airtight, as it is thought 
that blackdamp might collect behind them and endanger 
the lives of the men working in the slope and tunnel. 
Until this tunnel is finished, a door will be maintained 
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MAP SHOWING THE RAPID AND MENACING ADVANCE OF THE FIRE FROM ITS INITIAL POINT, X 
An open lamp which a man hung on a timber by its hook while replacing a wrecked mine car is believed to have 


caused this accident. 


Many fires probably have been started in just that way, and it is a real indictment 


of the open lamp and of combustible timber that they can start fires which may cost millions to ex- 
tinguish, doing damage meantime that may destroy property of an equal or greater value. 


across it, reducing the amount of air that can reach 

the fire from this direction. A light brattice also has 

been placed in the water tunnel, reducing the quantity 
of air that can feed the fire from this passage. 

It is estimated that 35,000 cu.ft. of air per minute 
is entering the workings from these two sources. If 
this air can be prevented from reaching the fire, the 
intensity with which it burns will be lessened. The 
fire has been able to advance against its known air 
supply at the rate of over 30 ft. per week. The amount 
of air that it has received from behind through the 
numerous caves and cracks to the surface has been 
sufficient to carry it against the air that it was receiv- 
ing from the front. 

The second step in this plan is to fill in behind the 
stoppings with slush. This will be forced tight against 
the roof and will fill all the openings in the several 
beds. Just below the water level on the No. 1 slope, 
brattices will be placed and slush forced in behind them. 
Below the water-level gangway, which is actually a 
little above water level, a large cave has taken place. 
It is the intention to fill this in order to support the 
roof so that no cracks will occur at this point, bringing 
air in from the surface. 

Having shut off the air supply from the fire in this 
manner, a number of boreholes will be sunk in the area 
southeast of the point where the water-level gangway 
and No. 1 slope join. As much slush as possible will 
be run into these holes to act as a further air seal and 
to support the roof. All openings and cracks in the 
outcrop of the Ross bed, which runs southeast along 
the line ZZ shown on the map, will be filled. It is 
expected that this will effectually stop the fire, first, by 
cutting off all air feeding it from the mine; second, by 
forming a pocket within which blackdamp will collect, 
and, third, by filling all openings, thus cutting off the 
draft from the surface. 

Just what effect the procedure above outlined will 
have upon the fire itself is, of course, unknown. The 
direction of its travel may be reversed by shutting off 
the air from a certain quarter, and it may move some 


other way. It is hoped, however, that the expedients 
above described will prevent the fire from endangering 
the neighboring properties. This is the chief purpose, 
that of extinguishing the fire being only secondary. 

Some interesting sights may be seen in the present 
fire area. At one point it would appear that the gray 
sandstone rock was burning, as it is unquestionably, at 
a white heat. This may, however, be caused by fire 
in the slate and coal below it. In many places imme- 
diately adjacent to points where the coal has been 
stripped the rock both above and below the coal is 
burning, though the coal itself is not. One may stand 
near some of the cracks and caves to the surface and 
see the air currents reverse themselves from time to 
time. At other points the air enters the openings with 
a roaring noise. On a clear, cool day great clouds of 
steam rise from the fire area and to an observer at a 
distance it appears as if the whole mountainside were 
burning. 

Another peculiar circumstance attending this fire is 
that when the atmospheric temperature is below 65 
deg. F. the fire apparently travels toward the outcrop. 
At about 65 deg. the fire seems to be at a standstill, 
but when the temperature rises above this point, it 
moves down into the mine. 


IN CO-OPERATION WITH a shipyard where oxygen gas used 
for cutting and welding is distributed under pressure 
through a long system of pipes, tests have been made by the 
Bureau of Mines to determine the feasibility of using a 
stench for detecting and eliminating leakage of the expen- 
sive oxygen. It was recommended that a stench such as 
thyl mercaptan, amyl acetate, or phenyl isocyanide be ap- 
plied in the distributing line at a pressure of 30 lb., as 
greater danger of ignition or explosion exists if applica- 
tion is made in the high-pressure line at the compressors. 
Application of stenches to fuel gases has been studied by 
the bureau with especial reference to stenches for detect- 
ing leakage of blue water gas and natural gas. In experi- 
mental tests on stench warning systems recently installed 
on compressed-air lines at various metal mines, the warn- 
ings have been distributed among distant workings in 2% 
to 10 minutes, but no occasion has occurred thus far for 
using a stench for a necessary warning. 
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Strip-Pit Economics 
as Developed 
at Shoveltown Mine 


By ALPHONSE F. BrRosky* 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 






Coal Is Being Uncovered Ahead of Demand and Left for a 
Better Market—Boiler-Feed Pipes Lined and Leveled with Transit 
to Avoid Trouble from Frost—Haulage and Shooting Methods 


mirrored in mine output. At times when com- 

petition is keen, only mines operated at low 
cost can continue to operate. High-cost developments 
shut down, but resume activities quickly when demand 
increases. Doubtless it would prove a boon to all con- 
cerned if, through storage or otherwise, mining 
activity could be made more nearly uniform without 
excessive cost. The storage of bituminous coal as ordi- 
narily effected involves not only an added expense but 
grave danger from spontaneous combustion. 

Strippable coal areas of large extent offer a safe 
means of storing an appreciable quantity of fuel ready 
for quick shipment. The “carrying charge” on coal 
thus made available for market is comparatively small 
and the risk from spontaneous firing slight. 

On the headwaters of Bear Run, four miles southwest 
of Osceola Mills, Pa., the Stine Coal Co., a subsidiary 
of the Gorman-Leonard Coal Co., of Worcester, Mass., 
has 433 acres of coal, approximately 250 of which are 
now being stripped. This operation is locally known 
as the Shoveltown mine. The large stripping shovel 
at this plant is kept in continuous operation, regardless 
of market conditions, so that it will be ready to load out 
the stripped coal as rapidly as possible as soon as the 
market is favorable. During the past year or more, 
while the demand for coal has been light, the stripping 
shovel has uncovered approximately 300,000 tons of coal. 
This is ready to be loaded and shipped when market 
conditions warrant. 


| Deron in the coal market is inevitably 


COVER OF COAL NOWHERE EXCEEDS FORTY FEET 


The map shows the topographical and structural con- 
ditions that combine so fortunately to make this tract 
suitable for stripping. ‘The key horizon taken is 1392.3 
ft. A.T., as established by the U. S. Geological Survey. 
In consequence the true elevation of any point shown 
on this map may be found by adding the figure stated 
to the height shown. Because the coal bed nearly fol- 
lows the contour of the surface, the greatest depth of 
overburden is 40 ft. and the average depth of cover does 
not exceed 20 or 25 ft. The overburden consists of 
shale, clay and sandstone. On an average section the 
coal is overlaid by 10 ft. of shale and about 10 ft. of 
thinly laminated sandstone, the whole being covered 
with clay and alluvium. 





*Bituminous editor, Coal Age. 


The formation lying above the coal at different points, 
however, has marked variations. At the present time 
the stripping shovel is at work on the eastern extremity 
of the crop line. Here the contact above the coal is 
sandstone, whereas in most cases to the west it is a loose 
shale. Where the thickness of overburden exceeds 25 
ft. a formation of clay and shale is found above the 
sandstone. The clay is loose and easily shoveled, and 
the rocks break into pieces of such size that they readily 
may be handled. The tendency of the clay to swell upon 
weathering does not introduce any serious obstacle to 
operation at this depth, as ample space is available for 
spoiling. 


COAL MINED VARIES GREATLY IN THICKNESS 


The exact identity of the coal bed being worked has 
not been definitely established. It is generally accepted 
as a merging of the C, or upper Kittanning, and the C’, 
or lower Kittanning. At two distinct points in the 
southwest portion of the pit the coal pinches out over 
small areas, to thicken compensatingly at other places. 
The character of the coal may best be defined by stating 
that it lies on the side of the first, or Moshannon, basin. 

Over most of the area the coal has an average thick- 
ness of 60 in. In pockets, however, it thickens to as 
much as 9 ft., with corresponding adjacent thin areas 
of 2 to 3 ft. The stratum immediately overlying the 
coal bed is, in the main, loose shale, which makes 
stripping easy but would make mining by underground 
methods exceptionally difficult, for only by close timber- 
ing could the roof be supported. Small quantities of 
mother coal are found throughout the bed, and an 
intermittent streak of slate is found approximately 
2 ft. from the bottom, which is a fireclay from, 9 to 
14 ft. thick. The upper portion of the bed is composed 
of 4 to 6 in. of bone. 

Before any real development was done on the Shovel- 
town property it was thoroughly prospected. A number 
of test shafts were put down at intervals near the 
outcrop, and about fifty diamond-drill holes were sunk 
all over the deeper portion of the tract. From the data 
and information thus collected the structural map shown 
herewith was laid out. The precautions thus taken 
cost little in comparison to what may be lost should 
the coal fail in a property that has not been tested. 
In an area where the coal is not level, but has dips 
and basins, a structural map proves almost as invalu- 
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able as the steam shovels themselves, for without it 
the deposit cannot be worked with economy and effi- 
ciency. 

With such a map an operator can forecast the diffi- 
culties he will encounter throughout the life of the 
property, can decide upon the most economical method 
of working, keeping in mind the problems of drainage, 
track grades, etc. The drill records show how much 
coal the tract contains, gives a correct idea of its nature, 
and also determines the depth of overburden through- 
out the entire area. A method of attack which will 
require only slight changes throughout the life of the 
operation may then be planned, even before a single 
shovel arrives on the job. With such preliminary pre- 
cautions, failure, if it results, can be attributed only to 
carelessness or mismanagement. 

To strip the Shoveltown property a 340-ton shovel 
with an 80-ft. boom and 6-cu.yd. dipper is used. The 
coal is loaded out by two smaller shovels, one weigh- 
ing 86 tons and the other 28 tons, the dippers being 
of 1 cu.yd. capacity. To facilitate drainage the tract 
will be worked in two sections, the stripping shovel 
cutting across the neck on the eastern side of the prop- 
erty, thus separating the head extension from the main 
body. This neck cut is indicated by CD in the map. 

Starting at A in the northwest portion of the prop- 
erty, the stripping shovel followed the crop line in a 
counterclockwise direction southward to F. Here it 
“boxed in” and retraced its course northward to A, 
where it again turned back, returning to F.. It then 
proceeded eastward toward C, and will circle the prop- 
erty, spiraling inward. 


SHOVEL STAYS BY WATER SUPPLY IN WINTER 


The need for water was the occasion of the redoubling 
cuts on the western end of the property. The boiler- 
feed supply was drawn from springs in the neighbor- 
hood of A, and as the work was prosecuted during 
the winter it was advantageous for the shovel to remain 
as close as possible to the source of this supply. When 
the shovel doubles back and forth along the side of a 
property more men are required to keep the track clean 
and the coal trains and the shovel interfere with each 
ether. 

After the third cut along the western boundary the 
shovel proceeded from F to C on the neck. Here it 
cut across to D and followed around the crop line to E, 
which is its present approximate position. Thence it 
will advance to C, at which point it will again cut 
across the neck and proceed north and west to the start- 
ing point at A. 

In cutting across the neck from C to D the stripping 
shovel trenched in as narrowly as possible, because the 
spoil resulting from this cut must be handled again and 
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Train of Cars 


Two-ton mine cars 
in twenty-five car 
trips are used at 
this stripping. The 
side board is hinged 
and collapses in- 
ward if hit by the 
shovel. 


in addition the cover upon which it was placed will have 
to be removed. 

Because of the large acreage, two loading shovels may 
de operated without interfering with each other. Thus 
far the stripper has been practically in continuous oper- 
ation, whereas the loading shovels have not. As a 
result, approximately 300,000 tons of coal are now in 
reserve for the loaders. Even if these machines worked 
on triple shifts it would take some months for them 
to catch up with the stripper. By reason of the shallow 
cover over the greater portion of the property the strip- 
ping machine will be able to maintain a cut 70 to 85 ft. 
in width. This, of course, may be narrowed down to 50 
or 60 ft. for short distances where the cover attains a 
thickness of 40 ft. or thereabout. 


TRACK Is FIRST PLACED IN CENTER OF CUT 


In keeping with ordinary stripping practice the pit 
track rests upon the coal bank. During the first loading 
cut this track is laid in the middle of the cut, and on 
the succeeding cut it is shoved over toward the solid. 
The two loading shovels reciprocate, working first 
toward, then away from, each other. They do not 
pass, each having its own section to load. By piling the 
shallow cover high in the spoil bank an open space is 
left between the bank and the coal bench. This does 
not close in materially between successive cuts. 

Shotholes are put down in the overburden by means 
of a 5-in. churn drill. So far, it has been necessary 
to make only one row of holes, but as the stripping 
progresses it probably will be advantageous to use at 
least two. These holes are put down to within approxi- 
mately 8 ft. of the coal, sprung with dynamite and then 
charged with from 250 to 400 lb. of black powder. In 
the coal the shotholes are put down with two pneumatic 
hand drills. These holes are spaced at 10-ft. intervals, 
and staggered. 

As has been mentioned, the roof of the coal measure 
consists of 4 to 6 in. of bone. The stripper bares 
this capping, but does not remove it. This acts as a 
cover for the coal proper, keeping out both water and 
air, which, upon long standing of the coal, might cause 
more or less disintegration. Before the coal is loaded 
the clean-up gang removes this impurity. In the load- 
ing-out operation, furthermore, approximately 1 in. of 
coal is left in the bottom. This is carefully cleaned 
and shoveled toward the face between trips, thus ex- 
posing the bottom proper and aiding the shovel operator. 

In a coal stripping the water problem is second only 
to that of shovel operation. This problem includes both 
boiler supply and pit drainage. Of the two the former 
is perhaps the more important and causes the move 
trouble and worry. The flooding of a portion of the pit 
may halt operations temporarily, but some means 
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always is available whereby the water may be removed. 
The supplying of feed water to the boilers often is a 
much more difficult problem. Even though the supply 
be reliable and unfailing, trouble may arise during 
freezing weather. 

Maintaining smoldering fires along the pipe line is 
not an entirely satisfactory way of preventing the freez- 
ing of pipes, and the usual practice is to blow out 
the water line with steam from the boiler of the steam 
shovel. A crooked line with depressions here and there 
may make this method unsuccessful. Such dips act as 
traps in which the water collects and freezes, giving 
much trouble. Even if the ice plug be successfully 
blown out with steam the pipe may be found to have 
burst as a result of the expansion in freezing. 


TRANSIT USED TO LINE AND GRADE WATER PIPES 


At the Shoveltown stripping not only are the water 
pipes blown out with steam but they are kept in proper 
alignment and to grade by means of a transit. These 
lines also are made as short as possible. The water 
supply for this operation is dependable, being drawn 
from two sources. Near the point A on the map are 
three springs, the water from which is pumped direct 
to the boilers. A reserve supply of 25,000 gallons is 
maintained in a reservoir tank near this source. For 
a short time in the winter the springs freeze and cease 
to flow and in the summer they are likely to dry up. 

The supply from the springs is augmented by water 
pumped to the storage tank from Bear Run. A small 
steam pump delivers water from the tank to the shovels 
in the pit er to another tank located at the western 
end of the property at the point of greatest elevation. 
This latter tank supplies the town with wash water. 

The property lies in two watersheds, both sloping 
toward the north with the dip of the measures. The 
water from the main coal body flows into a stream near 
A, and that from the eastern section drains off toward 
G. This drainage is practically natural, so that little 
pumping is necessary. In the vicinity of F' a roll in 
the coal causes the accumulation of approximately 5 ft. 
of water. When this occurs a 1,000-gallon centrifugal 
pump held in readiness for such occasions is put to 
work. This is driven through gears by a 10 x 12-in. 
steam engine, and is mounted on what is practically a 
mine-car truck, the flanges having been removed from 
the wheels. Consequently it may be hauled by a team 
anywhere on the coal bench. 

) A tramway 13,000 ft. long extends from the strip 

pit to the railroad tipple, which is located to the north- 
west. The grade favors the loads throughout the entire 
distance, and because the drainage is excellent a good 
_ roadbed easily may be maintained. Thirty-pound rails 
are used within the pit and 60-lb. rails on the main 
haulage road. The gage is 36 in. 

Light rails can be used in the pit because the track 
is carried on the coal bench, insuring fairly uniform 
grades and a solid footing and because the coal is trans- 
ported in a specially-built 2-ton mine car which when 
loaded in most instances is dropped down the steep 
grades by gravity. In consequence light rails can be 
used without difficulty for the pit track. As yet no coal 
has been loaded from the area east of the neck. Here 
the grades will be steep and for the most part against 
the loads, therefore at this point heavier track may be 
necessary. At the present with the light demand for 
coal a single 16-ton steam locomotive hauls all the coal, 
another. locomotive of equal size being held in reserve. 
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SECTION OF 
The cover reaches at this point a maximum thickness of approx- 


SOUTHWESTERN KNOB OF STRIPPING 


imately 40 ft. It may be compared with the cross-section shown 
in the illustration accompanying the title of the article. There 
the sandstone immediately covers the coal. In this illustration a 
loose shale is shown between the sandstone and the boney by 
which latter the coal is covered. 


Coal is being loaded out from the southern portion 
of the main body, the loaded cars being dropped down 
the grade parallel to the western outcrop. These cars 
are gradually brought to standstill in the length of 
the straight track above the point A. Here they are 
made up into trips of from 25 to 30 cars and lowered 
to the railroad. The number of cars composing a trip 
is limited by the drawbar pull of the locomotive on 
the steeper grades of the return journey, in which, of 
course, only empties are hauled. As loading proceeds 
from, say, F toward C, the reserve locomotive may have 
to be employed. Furthermore, after a cut is made 
across AB, and the track laid, this locomotive will afford 
means for removing the coal from the eastern section 
and the eastern portion of the main body. 

A turnout is placed on the main haulage road near 
the approach to the tipple. Here the locomotive side- 
tracks and the cars are allowed to move onto the tipple 
by gravity, passing on the way over a bridge, under 
which is laid the empty track, which is in reality a 
turnout. After being dumped, the cars move by gravity 
down under this bridge, where they are coupled into 
trips. 


EACH LOCOMOTIVE CAN HAUL 400 Tons A DAY 


When a locomotive arrives at the tipple with a loaded 
trip a string of empties is waiting, ready for the return. 
It takes about 45 minutes to make a round trip from 
the stripping to the tipple and back to the pit, so that 
one locomotive may haul at the rate of 500 to 600 tons 
of coal per 8-hr. day. In actual practice, however, 
incidental delays reduce these figures to about 400 tons. 

When the demand for coal increases, two or possibly 
even three locomotives may be employed on the main 
haulage, and each of these should be able to accomplish 
approximately as much as the single locomotive is now 
doing. Inasmuch as a large reserve of coal has already 
been uncovered, an output of 2,400 tons per shift might 
be maintained for several months. 

The success of this haulage system in the presence 
of steep grades and long travel to the tipple is attributed 
to the use of mine cars in coal transportation. The cars 
are standard underground mine wagons, except for 
slight modifications in the construction of the upper 
sideboard. The lower boards are 8 in. high, the flare 
boards are 12 in. wide, and the upper sideboards are 
24 in. high over all, but are made up in two sections. 
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The lower section adjacent to the flare board is rigid 
and is 16 in. wide. Above this is placed an 8-in. 
board which is hinged to the 16-in. section and collapses 
inward. 

Experience has shown the wisdom of this construc- 
tion. Shovel operators do not always take time to raise 
the bucket high enough to avoid grazing the sideboard, 
which in this manner often is split or broken. With 
the arrangement above described, if the dipper does 
not swing altogether too low, all that happens is that 
the upper sideboard falls inward, but as it may be 
raised to its normal position again by hand, no harm 
is done and there is no delay. The car is of composite 
construction and equipped with plain-bearing wheels. 

In flat beds of coal the contractors’ side-dump car 
may be successfully used. Even in such beds, however, 
it possesses certain disadvantages and mechanical defi- 
ciencies. Up until last year, side-dump cars were in 
use at Shoveltown, and they caused endless worry and 
delay. Track grades within the pit are in places as 
steep as 10 per cent, and those along the main haulage 
roads also are excessive. It is difficult, and in most 
cases dangerous, to apply brakes to the standard con- 
tractors’ car. 

Furthermore, the great weight of this car, together 
with that of the locomotive, causes a concentration of 
load on a short length of track. In carrying an equal 
tonnage a trip of mine cars would occupy a length of 
track twice that which a contractors’ car would need. 
The high center of gravity of the contractors’ car is 
the cause of many derailments. Side sway is another 
of the bad effects of a high center of gravity. It has 
a tendency to loosen the spikes in the ties, and a poor 
track results. In dumping on the tipple also the cars 
must be spotted and tipped, much time being “hus lost. 
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Since mine cars have been used two locomotives haul 
as much coal as five did when the large contractors’ car 
was employed, and the work is done at an appreciably 
lower cost, although this may appear unbelievable. 

At the Shoveltown pit trips no longer are pushed 
by a locomotive over any great distance, for this prac- 
tice was believed to have caused many mine-car draw- 
bars to fail. Since its discontinuance drawbars are 
less frequently bent or broken. The practice now fol- 
lowed invariably is to make the locomotive lead the 
train. In going down grades brakes are set on the cars 
at intervals, and all drawbars are thus placed in tension. 

At the present time thirty-three men are employed 
on this stripping. Of this number, fifteen belong to 
the labor gang and are engaged in laying new track. 
This number, however, varies from time to time, being 
usually less than that stated above, but never more. 
Nine men are employed on the stripping shovel, four 
are on the machine itself, four lay track and build crib- 
bing and one digs coal for fuel. The loading shovels 
are each manned by an engineer and fireman. 

In addition to these there are one engineer and one 
brakeman for each locomotive, one labor foreman and 
one coal inspector who oversees the cleaning of the 
product preparatory to loading. With any marked in- 
crease in the quantity of coal loaded per shift—say 
with an output of 2,000 tons—the number of men neces- 
sary would not greatly exceed forty, the increase being 
in train crews. 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to S. B. Stine, 
president of the Stine Coal Co., and to David H. Wil- 
kison, acting field executive at the stripping, who kindly 
granted me every possible courtesy in looking over the 
property above described, and also furnished valuable 
information. 
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MAP SHOWING CONTOUR LINES OF COAL AND SURFACE, ALSO THE DRILLHOLES AND SHAFTS, 
AT SHOVELTOWN STRIPPING 


the coal contours is an expensive’ opera- 
tion and where the coal probably is level 


Subterranean mining can be conducted 
with some satisfaction with only a crop 
line and a mine survey. Strippings, on the 
other hand, have to be contoured on the 
surface and on the coal top. To obtain 


occur and make the mining unduly ex- 
pensive or impracticable. In this case the 
coal pitched down heavily, but the ground 
had a general dipping trend in the same 
direction. 


is sometimes omitted. Nevertheless the 
omission of this detail may spell failure to 
the enterprise should an unexpected dip 
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Safety Gates at Cresson Slowly Opened by 
Rack and Pinion Electrically Operated 


RESSON NO. 9 mine of the Pennsylvania Coal & 

Coke Corporation, near Cresson, Pa., works two 
seams of coal, the Lower Freeport and the Lower Kit- 
tanning. The cage landing at the Lower Freeport is 
provided with steam-operated safety gates. At the sur- 
face landing, however, the gates which were installed 
in 1919 are operated by electricity. Though an innova- 
tion in this respect they give satisfactory service. 

When they were first installed they were equipped 
with a sprocket and gear, but after a few days the 
chain links stretched so that they no longer meshed. 
In consequence, a rack and pinion were provided in 
place of the gear and sprocket. 

The composite gates are of oak with 4 x 2-in. steel- 
strap hangers, and weigh 250 lb. each. The over-all 
dimensions are 7 x 8 ft. Between the straps of each 
hanger is pinned a spool roller which rides upon a 4-in. 
J-beam. This member is made up of two lengths which 
join opposite the middle leg of the headframe by bolting 


Gate hangers ~~. 











900-r. p.m. 
Ja-hp. AL. 
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Reduction gear” 


FIG. 1. MECHANISM FOR OPENING SAFETY GATE 
A large reduction gear reduces the speed imparted by a #3-hp. 
alternating-current motor, which causes a pinion to move a rack 
at relatively low speed, thus opening the gates of the shaft. The 
pinion can be slid free »f the rack when gate hangers have to be 
thrown open tc admit large material to the shaft. 


to a T-bracket which is anchored to the leg. The beams 
are hinged from V-shaped brackets secured to the end 
legs of the headframe. With this arrangement either 
or both beams with the attached gate or gates may 
be swung out, thus permitting long rails or timbers 
to be loaded into the cages. 


GATE WILL OPEN WIDE IN SIx SECONDS 


The drive pinions are secured by means of setscrews, 
so that they may be slid inward from the rack of the 
gate drive when loading clearance is desired. The 
racks are supported on the top of the gate hangers. A 
plan of the gate drive is shown in Fig. 1. The shaft 
of the drive pinion rests in two bearings which are 
fastened to a leg of the headframe. On the opposite 
end of the shaft is located a reduction gear which 
meshes with a pinion on the motor shaft. The gate will 
open in 6 seconds. The motor speed is 900 r.p.m., so 
that it takes 90 revolutions of the motor to oven the 
gate. The gear reduction is such that a {-hp. three- 
phase motor is sufficiently powerful for the purpose. 
The motors and the rack and pinions are sheltered by 
wood housings. 

As the gates are used only when men or material 
need to be hoisted or lowered, the electric circuit usu- 
ally is left open. Otherwise, each time a cage passes 
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FIG, 2. 


SHAFT GATES AT SURFACE LANDING 
The electrical parts by which the gate is operated are boxed in 


the two shed-like housings on either side of the shaft. 


\ The gates 
open in about six seconds, 


the surface landing on its way to the dumping point, 
a reversing switch would be thrown, which would 
momentarily start one of the motors. The period dur- 
ing which the current is closed, however, would be so 
short that the gate would not be moved. 

Still, any difficulty of this kind that might be ex- 
perienced is avoided by the insertion of two single-pole 
switches on the hoist platform. When the operator gets 
a bell for a surface landing, he closes the switches, 
which are conveniently located at arm’s length from 
him. Indicator lamps within view of the operator tell 
him at all times whether the gates are open or closed. 
A schematic diagram of the wiring is shown in Fig. 3. 
The gates were designed by J. F. MacWilliams, who is 
electrical engineer of the corporation. 
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FIG. 3. DIAGRAM OF ELECTRICAL CONTROL FOR GATE 


The electric circuit usually is left open, so that when the cage 
is taken past the landing point to the dump the gates will not 
start to open. By two single-pole switches on the hoist platform, 
which are closed by the hoist engineer when a landing at the 
surface is desired, the electric circuit is closed. 


ALMOsT A THOUSAND EMPLOYEES of the Davis Coal & 
Coke Co. in West Virginia recently were given mine-rescue 
and first-aid training by the crew of U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Car No. 8. In addition, 111 previously-trained employees 
took the training. Classes were trained at Dartmoor, Ben- 
bush, Pierce, Davis, Coketon, Thomas, Kempton and Henry. 
Every official of the company at the towns named now holds 
a Bureau of Mines certificate, and 65.5 per cent of the em- 
ployees are first-aid men. 
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Coal Reserves in Westmoreland County, Pa. 


ESTMORELAND COUNTY, PA., has six coal 

beds that are now of economic interest. In order 
of present importance these are the Pittsburgh, Upper 
Freeport, Redstone, Lower Kittanning, Middle Kittan- 
ning and Waynesburg. 

The great development of the Pittsburgh bed and 
numerous exposures of its outcrop have furnished many 
reliable measurements of its thickness, thus making pos- 
sible an accurate and reliable computation of the 
quantity of coal contained in this deposit. No informa- 
tion is available as to the size of mined-out areas in 
some localities. For these places an estimate of prob- 
able depletion has been made, based on age and size of 
operation or on the difference between original areas 
and statements of areas remaining unmined. 

The Upper Freeport bed contains the greatest reserve 
within the county. The extensive development of this 
coal along the Kiskiminitas and Allegheny rivers, the 
outcrop throughout the county, and drillhole records 
have furnished a fair number of detailed measurements 
of its thickness. From data available a fairly accurate 
map of this bed has been made showing the extent of 
the thick Freeport coal, the large faulted area in the 
central and western part of the county and the local 
faults along the Kiskiminitas River. Because of ap- 
proaching exhaustion of the Pittsburgh coal, this bed 
will be first in economic importance within a few years. 

Computations show the Redstone coal bed to be of 
economic value in five townships. A number of meas- 
urements from its outcrop and from several mines have 
made possible a fairly accurate estimate of the tonnage 
available. A low percentage of recovery has been 
assumed for this bed, because when the Pittsburgh coal 
has been mined, the intervening rocks will cave, thus 
breaking this bed and making its recovery difficult and 
costly. 

The Lower Kittanning coal bed has been considered 
as of economic importance and its contents computed in 
five townships, all lying east of Chestnut Ridge. A fair 
number of measurements are available from its out- 
crop and from mines along the Conemaugh River. 
Available drillhole records show this coal to be extremely 
variable in thickness and of no economic value west of 
Chestnut Ridge. 

Drillhole records show the Middle Kittanning coal to 
be fairly persistent and of fair thickness in the western 
part of the county. An average thickness of 3 ft. has 
been used in eight townships where its existence has 
been established. A recovery of only 50 per cent has 
been assumed for this bed, because of meager data re- 
garding its thickness and continuity. 

A fair number of measurements have been gathered 
from the outcrop of the Waynesburg bed and from its 
development. It has been considered and computed as of 
importance in Hempfield and Sewickley townships. This 
bed is broken by many partings, is variable in section, 
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and in places is under shallow cover. For these reasons 
a low percentage of recovery has been assumed in figur- 
ing the minable tonnage. This coal is mined for 
domestic use in many places because it is readily acces- 
sible. Other coal beds also are worked for local use, but 
as they are not important and little is known of their 
extent and thickness, they have not been included in the 
computation of the reserves. 

The total area of Westmoreland County is 1,062.6 
square miles. The result of computing the coal reserves 
in this county based on the latest maps, engineering 
data and methods is shown in the accompanying table. 

This gives the estimated recoverable tonnage by beds. 
The figures are given as computed. It should, however, 
be distinctly understood that while the acreage of each 
of the beds has been accurately calculated, the reliability 
of the average thickness of the coals assumed in the 
computation of tonnage decreases for the beds in the 
following order: Pittsburgh, Upper Freeport, Red- 
stone, Waynesburg, Lower Kittanning and Middle Kit- 
tanning. Thus, while the figures for the Pittsburgh bed 
are conservative and probably reliable, those for the 
Middle Kittanning coal may be much too small or many 
times too large. 


COAL RESERVES IN WESTMORELAND COUNTY, PA. 


(In Net Tons) 





Original 
Bed Deposit Mined Out Recoverable 
Pittsburgh....................  1,872,540,000 —1,167,687,000 538,300,000 
Upper Freeport:............... 2,732,598,000 45,378,000 1,859,200,000 
Redstone sscees See ca eee ee 324,900,000 2,970,000 163,200,000 
Lower Kattanning wae. eee 729,000,000 972,000 431,700,000 
Middle Kittanning s<......>.- 706,644,000 324,000 297,500,000 
Waynésburgscn ncn. an eee 15,822,000 810,000 7,600,000 
Totals ao sear ‘ 6,381,504,000 1,218,141,000 3,297.500.a00 


Unmined Coal in Cambria County, Pa., Is 
Estimated at 4.278,577,500 Tons 


ITH a production averaging around 17,000,000 

tons of bituminous coal each year and with a sup- 
ply underground to maintain this rate of production 
for the next 250 years, Cambria County, Pennsylvania, 
ranks high among the great bituminous producing cen- 
ters in the United States. 

Cambria County has an area of 675 square miles and 
underneath this area are the following seams of coal in 
the order of formation: E, known as the Upper Free- 
port or Lemon seam; D, known as the Lower Freeport 
or Moshannon Limestone seam; C Prime, known as the 
Upper Kittanning or Cement seam; C, known as the 
Middle Kittanning; B, known as Lower Kitanning or 
Miller Peacock seam; A Prime, known as the Clarion 
seam, and A, known as the Brookville-Seymore seam. 

A. B. Crichton, a Johnstown mining engineer, esti- 
mates that there were originally 4,669,440,000 tons of 
coal underneath Cambria County land. Figures com- 
piled since the first records of coal being mined in 
the county were taken show that 390,862,500 tons have 
been taken out, leaving a total tonnage of 4,278,577,500 
still remaining to be mined. 

The first record of mining in Cambria County goes 
back to 1843, when 973 tons were taken out. In the 
period from 1844 to 1879, inclusive, it is estimated 
that 4,000,000 were mined. 


AT THE PITTSBURGH (Pa.) experiment station of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Dr. Reinhardt Thiessen is 
continuing the study of the origin and the changes of the 
cellulose, ligno-cellulose and the resinous matters from peat 
through the lignite into coal. 
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Keeping Nickel-Iron Storage Batteries in Condition’ 


Exclude Foreign Material from Cell Containers — Oil Cell Tops — Before 
Overcharging or Renewing Electrolyte Bring Potential to Zero— Never 
Rinse Cells with Water or Discharge Battery at Over Six Times Normal Rate 


By M. F. PACKARD 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


acid electrolyte is used, and corrosion or disintegra- 

tion of wood linings and trays will not occur. 
Current leakage, grounds and short-circuits, however, 
may result from the presence of foreign material, mois- 
ture or electrolyte spray and froth, hence it is just as 
important with the nickel-iron as with the lead battery 
that all these substances be kept from the compartment 
and trays or promptly removed when they appear. Ex- 
clusion of foreign material is perhaps more important 
because the cell containers in this case are metallic and 
therefore conductors. 

To prevent accumulation of dry electrolyte crystals 
and to make cleaning easier the tops of the cells should 
be kept covered with a thin coat of special oil furnished 
by the battery manufacturer. This oil should be care- 
fully kept from the poles and other contact surfaces. 
In spite of frequent wiping, incrustations of dry elec- 
trolyte crystals probably will form on the tops of the 
cells, and these crystals should be removed about every 
two months. The trays should be removed from the 
compartment, cleaned with a steam or air blast (no 
incrustations being allowed to fall between the cells) 
and carefully dried before re-installation. The tray 
terminals should always be marked so as to insure that 
they will be replaced in the correct position. 

Oceasionally an insulating paint that is proof against 
alkali should be applied to the cells and trays. Before 
this is done all surfaces should be cleansed of grease and 
dirt and carefully dried to make the paint adhere effec- 
tively. 


[: THE nickel-iron battery an alkaline instead of an 


NICKEL-IRON BATTERY LOSES WATER FAST 


Water is lost in this type of battery from the same 
causes as in the lead accumulator. The quantity thus 
lost, however, is much greater, and more frequent re- 
newal is required because the ampere-hour efficiency is 
less and the amount of necessary overcharge appreciably 
larger. Exposure of a portion of the plate surface and 
concentration of the electrolyte through neglect to water 
a battery will have an adverse effect upon its life and 
performance. 

If a battery is being used normally, the water lost 
should be replaced ordinarily every two or three days. 
It should not be introduced during charge, as the gas- 
sing creates a false level. Except for this precaution 
water may be added at any time, as the specific gravity 
of the electrolyte does not change from charge to dis- 
charge and consequently is no indication of the state of 
the battery. 

Water may be conveniently added by a semi-automatic 
filling device furnished by the manufacturer, Over- 
filling is guarded against by an alarm sounded when the 
correct level is reached. Ordinary methods of filling are 





*Companion article to “How the Life and Performance of the 
Lead Storage Battery May Be Extended by Proper Care,’ which 
appeared in the issue of May 


permissible, but care must be exercised neither to 
exceed the specified level nor to slop water over and 
around the cells. 

Instructions sent out with the battery designate the 
correct depth of the electrolyte over the tops of the 
plates. This height easily may be checked by means of 
an open glass tube of not less than i in. inside diam- 
eter, with ends made square and even. The tube is 
inserted vertically through the filler opening till it 
rests upon the tops of the plates. The exposed end is 
then closed with the finger and the tube withdrawn. 
The height of the liquid in the tube will be the depth 
of the electrolyte over the plates. This test should not 
be made while the battery is being charged. 


BUBBLING MAY CAUSE SOLUTION TO OVERFLOW 


Solution will be forced out of the cell during charge 
if the surface stands at too high a level. This will 
weaken the electrolyte remaining, add to the burden of 
care and may result in insulation troubles; hence it is 
important not to have the level too high. Water for the 
alkaline battery must be selected and stored just as 
carefully as has been detailed for the lead battery. 

This type of battery will require an occasional renewal 
of the electrolyte and at times may need special atten- 
tion to overcome apparent loss of capacity. It should 
seldom need repair except as the result of an accident 
or a ground. Any cell that has been damaged should 
be removed and returned to the manufacturer for repair. 
It hardly will be worth while to acquire the skill and 
equipment necessary for field repair work. 

Sluggishness and loss of capacity may or may not 
arise from deterioration of the electrolyte. If such a 
condition develops, the battery should be given a long 
overcharge at the normal rate followed by several cycles 
of normal discharge and charge. It is advantageous 
always to discharge a battery to zero voltage before 
overcharging. If normal condition is not restored by 
this treatment and the specific gravity of the electrolyte 
is 1.13 or less the solution should be changed. 

Preparatory to renewing the electrolyte the battery 
should be discharged to zero voltage. The trays should 
be removed from the compartment and the old solution 
poured out, using a portion for rinsing. Water should 
never be used for this purpose. The new electrolyte 
should be introduced as quickly as possible, as the cells 
may be injured if allowed to stand empty. It will be 
found advantageous to work on a few cells at a time. 
Only glass, enamel ware or rubber utensils should be 
used for handling the electrolyte. The cells should be 
refilled to exactly the correct height and when so re- 
filled and reassembled the battery must be given a long 
overcharge at the normal rate. 

It is advantageous to procure fresh electrolyte of cor- 
rect specific gravity from the battery manufacturer or 
to mix it in accordance with his instructions, A potash 
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solution is conceded to be far preferable to that having 
a soda base. The specific gravity should be approxi- 
mately 1.25. Providing the rinsing of cells has been 
done with the old solution, the new solution upon being 
poured into the containers will fall only to the correct 
specific gravity of 1.17 to 1.19. This fall is due to the 
diluting effect of the old electrolyte which the pores of 
the plates retain. 

In locomotive duty it is seldom advisable to discharge 
the battery at a rate exceeding six times normal. If the 
most severe demand is not kept within this limit the 
average rate of discharge usually will be too great for 
best performance and life. If approximately six times 
the normal rate is exceeded the power output of the 
battery will actually be decreased because of the high 
internal loss sustained, and usually nothing can be 
gained by going to this extreme. Best results will be 
obtained if the average demand is one and one-quarter 
times the normal rate or less, because otherwise poor 
voltage, overheating and shortened life may be ex- 
pected. 

As in the case of the lead battery it is advisable to 
use an ampere-hour meter as a guide for regulating 
the charging and discharging of the battery. It is even 
more necessary in this case because the specific gravity 
of the electrolyte cannot be employed as a measure of 
the charge, and terminal voltage alone is an unsatis- 
factory and unreliable guide. 


Portable Electric Tool That Acts at Will 
Either as Drill or Grinder 


OMBINATION tools, while despised by some 

mechanics, nevertheless have a faculty of “coming 
in handy.” This is particularly true in the small shop, 
in which as a rule special tools for special purposes are 
not available. One of the latest tools of this character 
particularly adapted to the mine machine shop is the 
combination electric drill and portable grinder shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 

Heretofore it has been difficult to produce a machine 
of this kind, because of the wide variation in speed 
demanded by the drill and the abrasive wheel. It is 
asserted by the makers that this difficulty has been sur- 
mounted in the present machine, which will not only 
drill holes up to 2 in. in steel but when fitted with a 
6 x j-in. grinding wheel will cover average requirements 
of a portable grinder. Of course, two separate speeds 
are provided, the change from one to the other being 
extremely simple and easy to make. 





WILL DRILL OR GRIND AT WILL 


As will be noted, when grinding the handles are dispensed with. 
They can be removed by unscrewing. The socket ends of the cable 
are shown in the illustration. They can be screwed into a light 
socket and are thus readily connected and disconnected. 
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The switch lever is located in the top or D-handle, the 
control being quick and positive at all times. Aluminum 
castings and ball bearings are used throughout and the 
tool as a whole, while simple in construction, is yet suffi- 
ciently rugged to withstand the rough usage to which it 
will inevitably be subjected. The motor, which is of 
the universal type, capable of operation on either direct 
or alternating current of a given voltage, develops 4 hp. 
under load. The total weight is 18 lb., the tool thus 
being light enough to be readily carried about and 
operated by one man. 

At the mine it is in the car shop where many hole 
must be bored in hard wood, while occasionally steel 
must be drilled, that a machine of this kind is most use- 
ful. This combination drill is being' manufactured and 
sold by the Wodack Electric Tool Corporation, of 23-27 
So. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Would So Slant Cage Hoods as to Prevent 
Coal or Water from Falling on Cagers 


By R. W. LIGHTBURN 
Gans, Pa. 

N THIS era of accident prevention many are the 

safeguards being applied to the machinery by which 
shafts are operated. Thus cages have safety catches 
and the main rope is provided with chain attachments 
that will come into action if the socket should fail. In 
shafts where men are hoisted and lowered, an overhead 
covering of suitable material, commonly known as a 
cage top, bonnet or hood must be provided. 

Why, then, is this hood usually built in such a manner 
that when the cage is standing at the landing any 
material falling on it will bounce off into the roadway 
and thus injure or, at least, hurt the men who may be 
near the shaft? I have seen some scores of cages, both 
of wood and steel, and the hoods of practically all of 
them had their slanting elements so placed that any 
object falling on them would glance either to the front 
or rear. 

Wherever it can be avoided coal should not be allowed 
to fall down a shaft, but only with great difficulty can 
that be prevented. Many ways have been devised for 
avoiding this descent of materials, but despite the pre- 
cautions, coal always is falling. Small pieces of coal 
or rock lodge on the cages and when they are displaced 
they are apt to fall on the cage traveling in the op- 
posite compartment. Even when the cages are boxed 
in and the dumps are properly incased, the coal falling 
from cars with high topping will find its way to the 
bottom of the shaft and, if the cage top is not properly 
designed, to the roadways on either side of it. 

Nor is danger the only reason for revising the posi- 
tion of the hood. The present design involves quite a 
little discomfort, because that which will deflect coal 
will deflect water also and thus make the work of the 
cagers unpleasant, especially if performed in the intake 
air, which often is chilly. To many minor accidents at 
the foot of the shaft I have myself been eyewitness, 
and frequently the coal bounced for some distance from 
the shaft. 

Bearing these accidents in mind, I would advise as a 
safety measure that all cage hoods be so arranged as to 
deflect falling material toward the cage guides. At 
first it might appear difficult, if not impossible, to alter 
the position of the hood in the manner indicated, but, 
where timber is so long as to necessitate the lifting of 
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the iron sheets of the hood, they readily could be lifted 
toward the cage guides. A rope could be passed over 
a pulley and attached to the hood and the material man 
or cage tender by pulling it could raise the flap and pro- 
vide room for the emplacement of the timber. With this 
provision the danger of men falling down the shaft when 
lifting or lowering the hood would be avoided. Extra 
long timbers, rails and similar lengthy material gen- 
erally are slung beneath the cage. 

With the suggested type of hood it may appear dif- 
ficult for the cage inspector to get at any of the chains 
or overhead rods, but that objection hardly is valid, for 
the arrangement is employed in all or nearly all Euro- 
pean mines and it should be easy to imitate it here. 
As to the cost of making the change, that can be reduced 
by doing the work the next time a hood rod has to be 
straightened. 

The accidents caused by the glancing of falling mate- 
rial usually are small. They do not incapacitate the 
men subjected to them. Nevertheless they are sufficient 
to cause a delay and may hold up the cage and lower the 
tonnage. 


Proposes New Coal Classification 


RDINARILY coals are classified according to the 
ratio existing between the volatile matter and fixed 
carbon that they contain. This is, however, in many 
respects an unsatisfactory distinction. Prof. S. W. 
Parr, of the University of Illinois, recently proposed a 
new basis for classification, in a report before a meet- 
ing of the American Chemical Society in Birmingham, 
Ala. Professor Parr’s classification arranges coals in 
groups according to the percentage of volatile matter 
that they contain and the heating value per unit of pure 
coal substance. This arrangement gives fairly definite 
groups in accordance with the natural characteristics 
of the coal that are independent of the fortuitous varia- 
tions in ash or sulphur content. 
The unit heating value of coal is determined by Prof. 
Parr according to the following formula: 


B.t.u. — 50008 
1 — (1.08 ash + 0.55S) 


In the above §, of course, signifies sulphur. 

By this method the total heating value of the coal is 
corrected by the subtraction of the heating value of 
the sulphur contained. The remainder is divided by the 
quantity shown in the formula, in order to convert the 
heat derived from the coal substance proper into that 
per unit of this material present in the raw fuel. The 
factor 1.08 times the ash is employed in order to correct 
for the change in weight of the ash from that actually 
occurring in the coal to the condition in which it is 
weighed during analysis. Similarly, it is calculated 
that correction should be made amounting to 55 per 
cent of the sulphur content in order to account for that 
portion of the sulphur in pyritic form that is driven off 
during ash determination and thus not weighed with 
the ashes. 

Ordinary methods of computing the heat value of the 
coal substance have been tested by Prof. Parr, but it 
is found that the results obtained vary considerably for 
coals from identical mines or beds having various per- 
centages of ash or sulphur. This variation between 
the float and sink portions of the coal commonly ranges 
between 125 and 250 B.t.u., but may reach as much as 
1,100 B.t.u. Obviously the true coal substance in each 
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is identical and if the method were correct the heat 
value of this substance calculating from either the 
pure portion or the tailings from the washer would be 
the same. Employing the Parr formula, this actual 
result is found. 

Variation of the several samples from the same 
source is shown by Prof. Parr to be usually only 10 
to 50 B.t.u., even though the ash and sulphur content 
may be quite different. In some instances he has been 
able to determine the county or bed from which the 
coal was derived by determining its heat value per unit 
of pure coal substance. 

The investigations conducted have been extended to 
cover not only coal from Illinois and Indiana but also 
bituminous coals from South Africa, Brazil and West 
Virginia, also cannel coal and anthracite. 

Prof. Parr proposes the following heating value limit 
for a simple classification: Brown lignite, heating value 
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COAL CLASSIFICATION CHART 


This chart shows how the coals divide under this classification 
much as they are already divided in common parlance. 
























per pound of coal substance, 11,500 to 12,500 B.t.u.; 
black lignite, 12,500 to 13,500; sub-bituminous, 13,500 
to 14,000; Western bituminous, 14,000 to 15,000; East- 
ern bituminous, 15,000 to 16,000; anthracite, 15,500 
to 16,000. 

A more satisfactory classification, however, is found 
if the heat value of the pure coal is made one co-ordi- 
nate of the coal’s locus and the percentage of volatile 
matter the other. The accompanying illustration shows 
the results of applying this classification. It will be 
noted that each of the several varieties of coal is 
grouped close together and seldom strays into the field 
of other types. As a matter of fact, some of the results 
on sub-bituminous coal appear within the field of 
Western bituminous. In such a case it is believed that 
the nomenclature is in error rather than the heat-value 
measurement. 

It is evident that difficulty would be experienced in 
drawing a sharp distinction between brown and black 
lignite, between sub-bituminous and the younger varie- 
ties of Western bituminous and between bituminous 
and semi-bituminous. This difficulty is quite sufficient 
to account for some uncertainty in the placing of a few 
samples whose characteristics put them near the border 
line between two adjacent zones. 





FRACTIONATION OF LOW-TEMPERATURE TARS from Freeport 
coals has been completed by the Bureau of Mines at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and the oils will be distilled. Data are being 
compiled for a report of the investigation. 





Fireboss’ Mark Destroyed by Fall of Root 


Fireboss to Leave Two Marks to Avoid Possible Loss— 
Must Examine for Dangers Other Than Gas—Marks 
in Adjoining Places Evidence of Duty Performed 


EPLYING to the question asked in 

Coal Age, Mar. 30, p. 538, regard- 
ing a fireboss’ mark having been 
destroyed by a fall of roof that occurred 
between the time the place was 
examined and the men entered the mine 
for work, allow me to offer one or two 
suggestions. 

The Bituminous Mine Law of. Penn- 
sylvania (Art. 5, Sec. 1) requires the 
fireboss to leave his mark “at the face 
and side of every place examined,” 
as evidence that he has performed his 
duty. The purpose of the law in re- 
quiring the mark to be placed both 
at the face and side of each place 
is to avoid just what happened in this 
case. A fall of roof will hardly destroy 
both marks. This will require a little 
more time, but is the safest plan to 
follow. 


FIREBOSSES MUST EXAMINE FOR 
OTHER DANGERS THAN GAS 


Again, in the same section of the 
law, the fireboss is required to “examine 
for dangers in all portions of the mine 
under his charge,” and to place a danger 
signal across the entrance to every 
place “where explosive gas is discovered 
or immediate danger is found to exist 
from any other cause.” 

The evident meaning of this law is 
that the fireboss is not to examine for 
gas only, but for other dangers that 
may exist in a place. It is particularly 
important that he should note the con- 
dition of the roof and, finding it weak, 
prevent any one from entering the place 
for work till it has been made safe. 

In my judgment, had this fireboss 
complied fully with the requirements 
of the law, he would have discovered 
the weak condition of the roof and, on 
returning to the mine entrance would 
have reported the place as dangerous 
and withheld the check of the miner 
working there. Had he done so the 
accident would not have happened. 

Mayport, Pa. JAMES THOMPSON. 





OTHER LETTERS 


N REFERENCE to Joseph Dryna’s 

question as to how a fireboss is to 
prove that he visited and examined a 
place, when his mark on the face of 
the coal has been destroyed by a fall 
of roof that occurred after he left the 
place and before the miner entered for 
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work, let me say: If this place is driven 
in solid coal and was properly examined 
by the fireboss that morning, it could 
hardly happen that a fall of roof would 
occur in the short time that elapsed 
before the men entered for work. 

It is the duty of a fireboss to care- 
fully examine the roof, in every place 
in his charge, and know whether it is 
solid or loose and liable to fall. The 
fact that a fall did occur in this in- 
stance and released gas by which the 
miner was burned when he entered 
the place for work shows, to my mind, 
that the examination was carelessly 
made. 

The Anthracite Mine Law (Act. 12, 
Rule 6) requires the person making the 
examination to mark the date thereof 
at the face of each place examined. 
The law does not specify that the mark 
shall be made on the coal. Now, 
taking everything into consideration 
and having due regard to the require- 
ments of Art. 10, Sec. 4 of the anthra- 
cite law, requiring ample ventilation at 
the face of every working place in the 
mine, I cannot understand gas firing 
in his place when this miner entered. 

My verdict is, therefore, if the fire- 
boss making the morning examination 
had complied fully with the anthracite 
law and exercised his common judgment 
in examining the roof in each place, 
his marks would have remained as proof 
that he had done his work properly. 

Hazleton, Pa. JOSEPH LAWRENCE. 





HEN a roof fall occurs, in a 

miner’s place that has _ been 
examined by the fireboss only an hour 
or so before, and gas is released by 
the fall so that the miner is burned 
on entering his place a litle later, there 
must be some good reason that would 
make this possible. 

My idea is that, in this case as in 
many others, the fireboss was given 
too large a territory to examine in 
the time allotted for that work. Asa 
result, he did not make a thorough 
examination and failed to discover the 
weak condition of the roof that must 
have existed in the place. 

He may have been a little late in 
reaching the mine or, perhaps, was 
detained longer than usual in other 
places and, in his haste to get back 
to the shaft bottom in time to make 


his report, did not examine the roof 
carefully, but assumed there was no 
danger from that source. 

It may be that the last shot exposed 


a slip in the roof, which a closer 
examination would have _ revealed. 
Much more time is often required to 
examine a working place thoroughly, 
than what is ordinarily at the disposal 
of a fireboss. As a rule, he must keep 
on the run and too often his exami- 
nation of the roof goes little further 
than a hurried glance and perhaps, one 
or two knocks with the butt end of 
a pick to see if it sounds hollow. 


Wuy A FIREBOSS SHOULD LEAVE MORE 
THAN ONE MARK IN A PLACE 

As a fireboss, in examining my dis- 
trict each morning, it has been my 
habit to mark the date and my initials 
twice, in each working place examined. 
I would place one mark on the coal 
or on the roof close to the face and 
another further back, perhaps on the 
rib behind the post. 

My aim in doing this is to avoid the 
chance of one of the marks being lost, 
as happened in this case. Another 
reason is that a fireboss’ mark will 
sometimes be erased by a miner or 
by another official who has a purpose 
in so doing and desires to make a 
case out against the fireboss, because 
of some personal grievance. 

The only way I can suggest that this 
fireboss can prove that he examined 
the place and marked the date as the 
law requires, is to show his marks in 
the two adjoining places. If these are 
found they would tend to prove that he 
had examined the other place in ques- 
tion and marked it in the same manner. 

WILLIAM DICKINSON. 

Lochgelly, W. Va. 





EGARDING the instance cited in 
Coal Age, Mar. 30, p. 538, where 
a fireboss, making his first examination 
found his section safe and so reported 
it; but, during the interval preceding 
the entry of the men for work, a roof 
fall in one place destroyed his mark, 
in my opinion, it should not be difficult 
for him to prove that he had done 
his duty as required by law. 

The bituminous law of the state 
(Art. 5, Sec. 1) makes it the duty of 
the fireboss to leave his mark both 
on the face and the side of each place 
examined and found to be safe. These 
marks are required as evidence of his 
presence in the place on that date. 

Now, if a fireboss has done this 
and his marks appear in every place in 
his section on that date, I cannot see 
how the claim can be made that he 
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had neglected his duty, even if it should 
be found that both the mark on the 
face and on the side had been destroyed 
by the roof fall. 

Every one knows that a fireboss has 
not sufficient time, in making his first 
examination, to whitewash each work- 
ing place with date marks. As a 
brother fireboss, however, let me sug- 
gest that it is always well to leave a 
date mark on a prop a short distance 
from the face besides the marks re- 
quired by law. 

THOMAS W. PATERSON. 

Eriton, Pa. 





AVING fulfilled the duties of a 

fireboss, I can appreciate the feel- 
ings and position of a conscientious 
man when placed in the _ situation 
described in Coal Age, Mar. 30, p. 538. 
The inquirer asks how he can prove 
that he visited and examined a place 
where a fall of roof has since destroyed 
his mark left on the coal. 

Naturally, his mark being gone, he 
cannot look to that as evidence that 
he performed his duties in compliance 
with the law. However, if this hap- 
pened in a room where the face of the 
coal was near a crosscut leading to 
an adjacent room, the finding of his 
mark in that room would appeal to me 
as strong evidence that he had not failed 
in performing his task in the first 
room, which lay in the path of his 
travels. 

On the other hand, if the fall hap- 
ened in an isolated place apart from 
others, he would have to depend on his 
previous record for honest and faithful 
performance of these duties. The fall 
having occurred since the miner left 
the place the previous day, a close 
examination of the conditions where 
the fireboss claimed to have left his 
mark should, in my opinion, convince 
any mine inspector or jury that the 
man was entitled to the benefit of the 
doubt. 


Not ALWAYS POSSIBLE TO MAKE A 
CHALK MARK ON THE COAL 


In my experience as fireboss, I have 
seen many places where the face of 
the coal was so wet and greasy that 
a chalk mark could not be made there. 
In such cases, I would place my mark 
on the inside row of posts or on a 
shovel, pick, ax or other tool, placing 
them in a conspicuous position against 
the working face. If I remember 
rightly the anthracite law does not 
specify that the mark must be placed 
on the coal but at the face. 

The West Virginia mining law (Sec. 
59) requires the fireboss to make his 
mark on a board placed at the face 
for that purpose, it being recognized 
that it is not always possible to make 
the mark on the coal. Let me suggest 
that it is always a good plan for the 
fireboss to make two or three marks 
in a place, thereby avoiding trouble 
should one or more of the marks be 
lost, as in this case. 

At times, I have known of a fire- 
boss’ mark being rubbed out by a miner, 
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in order to support his claim that his 
place had not been examined. At one 
mine where I was appointed fireboss, 
my friends cautioned me to always put 
a secret mark somewhere near the face 
of certain places in that mine, for the 
purpose of self protection against this 
fraud on the part of the miner. 

Although it has never happened that 
I had occasion to refer to such secret 
marks in self defense, let me strongly 
urge every fireboss to take this pre- 
caution, which requires but a few 
moments more time and is a good safe- 
guard. 


Edwight, W. Va. J. W. POWELL. 





Making the Miner Responsible 


Safety regulations here and in Eng- 
land—Fewer accidents there show 
effective system— Examination of 
mines here less frequent and less 
rigid—Miners must be made respon- 
sible for their own safety. 


ARE time ago, a writer in Coal 
Age, comparing the English system 
of mine inspection with American prac- 
tice, advanced some ideas that are 
worthy of special thought. I refer to 
the letter of James W. Taylor, Coal 
Age, Dec. 29, p. 1054. 

He claimed that greater safety at 
the working face was insured, in Eng- 
lish practice, by approaching the prob- 
lem in a different manner from that 
adopted by the operators of American 
mines. He explained that, in the mines 
of Northumberland County, England, 
the question of safe conditions in the 
working places was not left to the 
judgment of the individual miner. 


FIREBOSSES’ DUTIES IN ENGLAND 


In those mines, deputies and fire- 
bosses were charged with the duty of 
setting the timbers, in each working 
place in their respective districts. They 
must perform this work when making 
their inspections. Before leaving a 
place, each must see that there is suf- 
ficient timber on hand; or take his 
measurements and have the needed 
timber sent into the place. 

My experience has been gained en- 
tirely in this country and I am unable 
to judge of the relative conditions in 
the mines. My information, however, 
is that we are mining coal here under 
conditions far more favorable and less 
hazardous than in England, which I be- 
lieve is true. 

If, as Mr. Taylor states, there are 
fewer and less fatal accidents in those 
mines than here, one must naturally 
conclude that the fault lies in a less 
rigid and less frequent examination of 
the working places. This is probably 
where we fail in respect to making our 
mines safe. c 

My belief is that the English plan of 
making safety inspectors and firebosses 
set the timbers needed in the working 
places would surely be abused by the 
average miner, who would not wait for 
this work to be done before starting to 
load his coal. The result would be an 
increase instead of a decrease of acci- 
dents at the working face. 
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It has always been my theory that 
the surest way of reducing accidents 
at the face is to make each miner re- 
sponsible for his own safety, by requir- 
ing him to set such timbers as are 
needed to make his place safe. 

As a further precaution, we should 
insist on a more frequent and more 
rigid examination of the working 
places while the men are at work. 
There should be greater mine discipline 
and the authority of our safety in- 
spectors and firebosses should be un- 
questioned. The adoption of such a 
plan would in no way relieve the miner 
of his personal responsibility in keep- 
ing his place safe. 

It is well known that the time to set 
a post is NOW. Any delay is a gamble 
and flirting with death. The excuse of 
waiting for some one to do the job 
should not be tolerated. Every miner 
should know how to set timbers and be 
given the necessary tools to do the 
work. GEORGE EDWARDS. 

Pikeville, Ky. 


Sinking or Upraising, Which? 
Starting an upraise in a mine—Method 
of timbering when the material is 
soft—Relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of sinking and upraising. 


EFERRING to the question pre- 

sented in the inquiry regarding the 
relative merits of sinking or upraising, 
Coal Age, Feb. 2, p. 212, let me say 
that only the most experienced men 
must be employed in driving an up- 
raise. When that is done little diffi- 
culty should be experienced in the 
undertaking. 

Without knowing the size of this 
shaft, one is unable to answer the in- 
quiry as intelligently as if the size of 
the excavation had been given. How- 
ever, assuming that this is an 8 x 10- 
ft. shaft, it is my experience that a 
considerable saving will ordinarily be 
realized by driving an upraise, instead 
of sinking from the surface. 


UpRAISE Must BE STARTED ON A 
Goop FOUNDATION 


When starting an upraise, in a mine, 
the first round of holes can be drilled 
and shot from the level or gangway, 
without erecting any staging. When 
drilling for the second cut and others 
to follow, however, it will be necessary 
to build a stage or platform for the 
men to stand on while at work. This 
is constructed of heavy timbers to give 
a solid foundation. 

After passing through the 6 ft. of 
slate and 4 ft. of sandstone that are 
said to overlay the coal seam, in this 
case, it is possible that the material 
above may be found to be not self-sup- - 
porting but having a tendency to scale 
off and fall. In that event, a_ sub- 
stantial system of timbering must be 
adopted. 

At this point, it is necessary to make 
arrangements for building a good load- 
ing chute, which must be constructed 
of strong timbers, and given a proper 
inclination that will enable the exca- 
vated material to be loaded into the 
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cars, without extra handling. The en- 
tire structure can be supported on 
heavy sills laid on the floor of the en- 
try, or on crossbars set in hitches cut 
in the solid strata. 

The timbering required to support 
the sides of the excavation, above the 
sandrock, can generally be rested on 
long collars set in hitches cut in the 
ribs. Where it is not desired to con- 
tinue the timbering, except at points 
where the material requires support, 
the same method of setting long collars 
in hitches cut in the ribs can be em- 
ployed, wherever the Jocal situation 
may demand. Care must always be 
taken to give these first timber sets a 
solid bearing. 

Little difficulty should be experienced 
in hoisting the necessary drilling equip- 
ment, timber and other supplies. This 
can be accomplished by fastening a 
chain around the last cap-piece or col- 
lar. In the absence of timber, a drift- 
bolt can be wedged into a hole drilled 
in the strata. 


ADVANTAGES OF UPRAISING 


It is not my purpose to compare the 
relative equipment required in sinking 
and upraising. But, in respect to the 
relative advantages of upraising, it 
must not be forgotten that the work of 
drilling need not cease while the exca- 
vated material is being removed, as is 
necessary in sinking. Another impor- 
tant advantage is that the excavated 
material can be loaded into a car stand- 
ing beneath the chute and requires no 
extra handling. 

If the dimensions of the proposed 
shaft exceed what I have assumed; or, 
range about 10 x 21 ft., I would un- 
hesitatingly recommend the sinking of 
a shaft, in preference to upraising. 
When sinking a shaft of this kind, the 
centercut can be used effectively to ex 
pedite the work. 

When sinking a large shaft over 
mine workings, the water should al- 
ways be drained into the opening 
below, through a borehole in the cen- 
ter of the excavation, and this will 
also enable the work to be prosecuted 
with a less number of holes, which 
means a saving of labor and explosives. 

In sinking, owing to the accumula- 
tion of dirt and loose material, blind: 
holes are often drilled to no purpose. 
It is true this accumulation of debris 
might be cleared and hoisted to the sur- 
face; but that is not generally done. 
Upon one starting to drill, the opera- 
tion is continued, until the round of 
holes is completed, barring any un- 
avoidable delay. R. H. BENNEY, 

Fort Wayne Rock Drill Dept. 

Charleston, W. Va. 


Novel Method of Sinking a Shaft 


Upraising not advisable in soft mate- 
rial—Sinking by aid of boreholes 
—Hoisting and pumping avoided. 


ITH much interest, I noted the 
inquiry regarding the practica- 
bility of upraising a shaft, under cer- 
tain conditions, as published in Coal 
Age, Feb. 2, p. 212. It reminds me of 
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an article I published in the Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal, Apr. 7, 1917, 
describing a successful operation of 
this kind performed at low cost. 

In that case, however, the rock 
passed through was very hard and 
solid. It stood up well without sup- 
port, which made it safe to employ 
the method. of upraising of which I 
have always been a strong advocate 
whenever the conditions will permit of 
its adoption. I doubt very much 
whether the method would be practi- 
cable in the strata described by this 
inquirer. 


EXCAVATED MATERIAL DROPPED THROUGH 
BOREHOLE INTO THE MINE 


In this connection, allow me to refer, 
briefly, to another method that is 
sometimes employed and which offers 
many of the advantages of upraising. 
It is as follows: The excavation is 
started from the surface and proceeds 
downward. Before the work is begun, 
however, a borehole of large diameter, 
say about 14 in., is sunk in the center 
of the site of the proposed shaft. 

That being done, a strong heavy 
chain long enough to reach to the bot- 
tom, is hung in the hole. In the prose- 
cution of the work, the shaft is “milled 
down” the full size of the excavation. 
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The material excavated is dropped 
through the hole into the mine cars 
and hauled away to be hoisted, or 
stowed somewhere in the old workings. 


CHAIN HUNG IN HOLE PREVENTS 
CLOGGING OF MATERIAL 


Two things are important, in this 
method. First, the bottom of the hole 
must be cut out in the shape of a fun- 
nel so as to provide for the more ready 
escape of the material from the hole. 
This will greatly assist in keeping the 
hole clear and preventing the clogging 
of the material. Should that occur, 
however, the chain hung in the hole 
provides a ready means of loosening 
the material so that it will fall to the 
bottom. 

Aside from the fact that some muck- 
ing must be done, this scheme presents 
most of the advantages of upraising 
and avoids the disadvantage of that 
method due to working under a treach- 
erous top, to say nothing of the need 
of ventilating an upraise. In addition 
to affording a convenient and cheap 
method of disposing of the material 
excavated, the borehole affords good 
drainage to the shaft and eliminates 
the necessity of pumping. 

C. F. JACKSON, 


Cleveland, Ohio. Mining Engineer. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Length of Shadow Cast by Sun 


Length of Shadow Determined by Altitude of Sun—Sun’s 
Altitude at. Noon Equal to the Co-latitude of the Place, 
Plus a North Declination, or Minus a South Declination 


INDLY permit me to ask, through 

the columns of Coal Age, for the 
solution of the following question: 
What would be the length of the 
shadow cast at noon, on the twenty- 
first day of March, 1922, by a 25-ft. 
vertical pole, at Nanaimo, British Co- 
lumbia, taking the latitude of the place 
as 49 deg. 10 min., north; and assum- 
ing the sun’s declination, at that time, 
as 0 deg. 11 min., north? 


Fernie, B. C., Canada. STUDENT. 





The first step in the solution of this 
problem is to calculate the true alti- 
tude of the sun, at noon, for the given 
latitude and declination. At the time 
of the equinoxes, or when the sun is 
on the equator, its true altitude is equal 
to the co-latitude of the place, which in 
this instance is 90° — 49° 10’ = 40° 
50’. When the sun is north of the 
equator, however, its altitude, at noon, 
is increased by its declination, which 
is here given as 0° 11’, making its 
true altitude, in this case, 40° 50’ 
+ O'M1L1Y Sete ol’! 

Now, referring to the accompanying 


figure, which represents a meridian 
plane passing through the place of ob- 
servation, O is the center of the earth, 
OP its polar axis and OE the projec- 
tion of the celestial equator on this 
plane, while OH is the intersection of 
the meridian plane with the plane of 
the horizon. In the figure, the verti- 
cal 25-ft. pole is represented by ab 
and its shadow by be, parallel to the 
plane of the horizon. The position of 
the sun is indicated by S, the zenith by 
N and the north pole by P. 

The sun being at, practically, an in- 
finite distance from the earth its rays 
are parallel, as indicated by the light 
dotted lines in the figure. As these 
lines pass within the atmosphere of the 
earth indicated by the light dotted 
curved lines, they are refracted 
through an angle depending on the al- 
titude of the sun. For an altitude of 
41° 01’, this refraction of the sun’s 
rays is practically 1’, which must be 
added to the true altitude of the sun at 
noon, to obtain the observed altitude, 
for calculating the length of the 
shadow cast. 
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Except in special cases, the correc- the sun with an engineer’s transit. This 


tion for parallax or refraction is so 


is the observed altitude and is always 


small that it need not be considered. It greater than the true altitude, by the 
SUNS rays N 


DIAGRAMMATIC 


should be stated here that the length 
of shadow cast by the sun, for any 
time during the day can be calculated 
at once, by measuring the altitude of 
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amount due to the 
refraction of the 
rays in passing 
through the atmos- 
phere. 

In any case, hav- 
ing found the ob- 
served altitude of 
the sun, subtract it 
from 90 deg. and 
multiply the verti- 
cal height of the 
pole by the tangent 
of that angle. In 
this case, the true 
altitude of the sun, 
at noon, for the 
given latitude and 
declination, being 
41° 01’, its observed 
altitude is 41° 02’; 
and the complement 
of this angle is 48° 58’. Hence, for the 
length of the shadow cast at noon by a 
25-ft. vertical pole, we have 25 x 
tan! 4856925" 1.149 =" 28.7 ft. 
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Examination Questions 


Answered 





Examination, Foremen and Assistant Foremen, 
Sixteenth Anthracite District 


(Hazleton, Pa., April 11-14, 1922) 


QUESTION—What means are neces- 
sary in order to properly conduct an 
air current to the working face? 
Which is more easily ventilated a 
hole being driven up the pitch or one 
dipping and why? 

ANSWER—Beside the usual doors, 
stoppings and air bridges, required to 
conduct the air current through a mine, 
it is often necessary to erect lines of 
brattices consisting of boards or can- 
vas nailed to posts to conduct the air 
current beyond the last crosscut or 
breakthrough and make it sweep the 
working face of a breast, chamber or 
heading. 

The question of whether a rise or dip 
heading is more easily ventilated will de- 
pend on whether the place is generating 
marsh gas or blackdamp. If the head- 
ing is generating marsh gas, it is more 
easily ventilated when driven to the 
dip than when driven to the rise, since 
this gas will tend to rise from a dip 
working, but will accumulate at the 
face of a pitch where it is not easily 
dislodged. 

The same is true of blackdamp which 
will gravitate down a pitch, but 
accumulate at the face of a dip head- 
ing. Therefore, where blackdamp is 
generated in a heading, the ventilation 


is less difficult if the place is driven to 
the rise. 


QuESTION—What is the amount of | 


rubbing surface in an arched airway 
2,000 ft. long, the top being semi- 
circular; the height from the floor ts 
10 ft. and the width 14 ft? 

ANSWER—The height of the crown of 
the arch above the floor being 10 ft., 
and the span of the arch 14 ft., the 
vertical sidewalls are each 10 — 4 (14) 
— 8 ft. in height. The perimeter of a 
semi-circle having a diameter of 14 
ft, °is;)4(38.1416 x 14) = say 22 ft. 
The total perimeter, including the semi- 
circular arch, the sidewalls and the 
floor of this airway is then 22 + 3 
+ 3+ 14 = 42 ft. The rubbing sur- 
face of this airway is, therefore, 2,000 
x 42 = 84,000 sq.ft. 

QUESTION—If an airway 9 x 6 ft., in 
section, has a total rubbing surface of 
54,000 sq.ft., what is its length? 

ANSWER—The cross-section of this 
airway being a rectangle, its perimeter 
is 2(6°°E -9)'= 30 ft. Then, for: a 
rubbing surface of 54,000 sq.ft., the 
length of this airway is 

54,000 ~— 30 = 1,800 ft. 

QuESTION—How large should a pas- 
sageway be that is used both by per- 
sons and for transportation? 
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ANSWER—A haulage road that must 
be used by men going to and from their 
work should be driven wide enough to 
allow a safe clearance on one side of 
the road, in order to enable persons 
to pass the loaded cars safely. The re- 
quired width of the entry will depend 
on the size of the cars in use. In 
any case, the clearance space should 
not be less than 2% ft. between the 
side of the car and the rib. 

QUESTION—To what extent should a 
first-aid man attempt to render assist- 
ance in a mine? 

ANSWER—In the case of accident, first 
aid should only be rendered an injured 
person to the extent that will make 
him more comfortable if bones are 
broken; stop the flow of blood if an 
artery has been severed; and avoid col- 
lapse by removing the patient to better 
air and administering artifical respira- 
tion if unconscious and suffering from 
shock. While waiting for the doctor, no 
attempt should be made to act his part, 
further than doing what is necessary 
to preserve life and prevent further 
injury and loss. 

QUESTION—In driving a place towards 
water, what precaution is necessary and 
what width of hole would you drive? 

ANSWER—Every precaution must be 
used to avoid a sudden inflow of water 
that would flood the workings. When 
approaching a place filled with water, 
a single heading should be driven 
not exceeding 10 or 12 ft. in width. 
A drillhole should be kept at least 
20 ft. in advance of the face and 
slant holes should be drilled in each 
rib making an angle of about 30 deg. 
with the heading and 8 or 10 ft. 
apart, as shown in the accompanying 
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figure. A close watch must be kept to 
detect the first appearance of water 
seeping through the strata at the floor. 
Wooden plugs must be kept in readiness 
to plug any hole tapping the water. 
QUESTION—A charge of powder or 
other explosive, in coal or rock, has 
missed fire; how should the charge be 
withdrawn or the hole reopened? 
ANSWER—No attempt should be made 
to withdraw the charge in case of a 
misfire. In that event, another hole 
should be drilled about a foot from the 
first and a new charge inserted in this 
hole and fired. Care must then be taken 
to ascertain if the charge in the first 
hole is exploded by the firing of the 
second blast. If that is not the case, 
the unexploded cartridge must be 
sought in the broken coal dislodged by 
the shot and the greatest care must 
be exercised to avoid possible accident. 
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Book Reviews 


Insecurity of Coal Miners’ Earnings 


AREFULLY selected figures and a well-ordered argu- 

ment distinguish Louis Bloch’s booklet entitled “The 
Coal Miners’ Insecurity; Facts About Irregularity of Em- 
ployment in the Bituminous Coal Industry of the United 
States,” written on behalf of the Department of Industrial 
Studies of the Russell Sage Foundation. A preface is 
written by Mary Van Kleeck, director of the department 
of industrial studies of that Foundation. 

Though the figures are chosen without noticeable bias 
and the argument is well ordered, the investigation leads 
only to false conclusions. For instance, the writer of the 
preface declares that irregularity of employment is the 
reason for the number of strikes. Those who are in the 
industry know that outside of the biennial adjustment 
periods, which always tend to be characterized by strike 
activity, most strikes occur when employment is steady. 
Repeated strikes, for any reason or none whatever, occur 
when the coal business is flourishing and railroad cars are 
plentiful. It is not brooding over irregular work that 
causes strikes but always the hope of getting higher and 
higher wages. Some would say it is a desire to graft, 
and not a real grievance, that is the cause of the strikes 
in the coal industry. 

As the preface writer is about to turn the matter over 
to Louis Bloch she says, “Not the wage rate only but the 
opportunity to earn wages regularly is vital to the miner.” 
The mine worker in the bituminous mines when he works 
will get $5.25 a day and over, should the wage reduction 
be 30 per cent. His fellow in the same state working on 
roads, in metal mines, cement works and other like labor, 
is getting $2.50 or less for eight hours. When a man is 
getting twice as large a wage as his fellow why should 
he be disposed to strike, even though he can show he is 
getting a third less time? Four days a week at $5.25 is 
$21, and six days a week at $2.50 is $15. With all his 
unsteady work if his wage.is lowered he will be getting in 
normal years 40 per cent more than his more regular 
neighbor, and as the idle time is his own he can use it 
in doing other work or in the pleasures of the hunt or of 
the stream. 

Neither Mr. Bloch nor Mary Van Kleeck has anything to 
say as to unemployment in other industries. They leave it 
to be inferred that there is none. Reading the booklet 
ene would imagine that other industries were steady and 
that the miner has an unfortunate monopoly on unemploy- 
ment. But this is far from true even in prosperous times. 
Beyond question other industries besides mining are over- 
developed and seasonal, and most of the unskilled men 
engaged in them drift around from job to job except in 
times of depression, when they may have to do entirely 
without any work. The miner, however, always has some 
work in his own industry. 

Mr. Bloch says the worker in the small mine has less 
steady employment than in the large one. Very true. At 
times, indeed, his opportunity to work may be inadequate to 
supply his living needs, but the man in the small opera- 
tion has the advantage because, as he has few fellow 
laborers, he has few rivals when, his mine being closed 
down, he has to look for work on the farm, or at road 
mending or road building or for some other employment. 
At large mines, which are frequently in inaccessible places 
and which have many men who cannot all find work of 
another kind, the uncertainty of employment is more 
severe in its effect if somewhat less frequent in its occur- 
rence. It is unfortunate that we do not have figures 
showing how many of the non-mining days of the miner 
are spent in toil which brings him profit. 

However, it may be conceded that there are parts of the 
coal field where the work in small mines is not, and cannot 
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be, well supplemented by labor of any other kind. It is 
true, as the Illinois and Indiana operators allege in Mr. 
Bloch’s quotation, that “the men are subject to call,” but 
do they always come when called? They do not. Many 
men during the slackest part of the year absent themselves 
altogether, and their connection with the mines is solely 
that of contributors to labor-union funds. 

With all due respect to F. G. Tryon, of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, we cannot feel assured that his figures for 
the capacity of the mines is not excessive, for mine workers 
will not continuously work at top speed, and when patriot- 
ism or a coming strike does not spur them to accomplish- 
ment they tend to lay off one or more days a week. Besides, 
there are holidays that are provided in union contracts and 
are always observed and many other holidays that are not 
part of the agreement but are kept with regularity by some 
of the mine workers. It would appear that Mr. Tryon’s is a 
fairly large figure for the present productive ability of the 
country, even though the mines, if fully manned and all 
running to capacity, could produce more. 

The statement as to the effect of car shortage made in 
the Survey Graphic by F. G. Tryon and W. F. McKenney, 
also of the U. S. Geological Survey, and quoted by Louis 
Bloch, needs amplification. There is much profound truth in 
the statement that “No doubt we need more cars, but 
simply increasing transportation facilities will not mend 
the broken year of the coal miner. More cars 
will not sell more coal. Car shortages have occurred 
not infrequently; but it is a curious fact that rarely have 
they curtailed the actual consumption of coal.” That is 
true; yet car shortages are the indirect cause of the broken 
year, for when they occur there is a natural rise in prices, 
new mines are opened, old mines try to increase produc- 
tion and the hunt for men causes an increase in the 
working forces, resulting in the excess of men so greatly 
regretted by all who study the coal industry—and who has 
not studied it? As a matter of fact, both strikes and car 
shortages greatly increase the number of men employed 
and thus make the year of the miner short several days. 

Mr. Bloch’s statement of earnings for 1921 is based 
on Jett Lauck’s declarations. The sources of information of 
that economist are known to be vitiated by omission of 
yardage and deadwork, and Mr. Bloch in accepting them 
has not a word to say about the fact that these yearly 
earning’s are low only because the men in the union districts, 
which alone are cited, failed to meet the wage scales in 
non-union fields and so surrendered their opportunities to 
share proportionately in the tonnage mined and shipped to 
market. By holding out for wages above those paid in 
non-unionized districts and in other industries in their 
own mining regions they deliberately deprived themselves 
of the opportunity to mine their natural percentage of the 
whole production of the country. 

As for the quotation that the author makes from Prof. 
Ogburn, to the effect that a fair health-and-comfort budget 
in January, 1920, would have been $2,243.94 a year, its 
inclusion in this story is permissible only because it forms 
part of the union’s argument. In itself it is less than 
nothing, and it represents the workmen in the United States 
as pretty generally “submerged,” for only the more skilled 
men or men having to meet city rents and expenses are 
in receipt of the wage advocated by Prof. Ogburn as a 
minimum. 


THE E. E. WHITE COAL Co., at Glen White, in the 
Winding Gulf district of southern West Virginia, is oper- 
ated non-union. The 242 miners in the Glen White mine 
of this company averaged $1,997.95 in earnings during 1921 
for 192 days’ work, while the 247 miners at the Stotesbury 
mine of the company averaged $1,871.84 for 200 days’ work. 
Machine cutters earned $158.02 for the last two weeks in 
March, while machinists made $93.60; wiremen, $80.73; 
motormen, $78.39; trackmen, $70.20; bratticemen, $69.30; 
plant repairmen and blacksmiths, $75, and other wages were 
in like proportion for the last two weeks of March. 


THE FIRST-LINE TRENCHES of prosperity are the excava- 
tions for new buildings.—Asheville Times. 
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Two Viewpoints on a Moot Question 


ity Remedy for Coal Mine Strikes,” the following 
editorial appeared April 28 in the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce: 

“The recurrent evidence of the helplessness of the ‘aver- 
age man’ who in the aggregate is called ‘the public,’ is made 
clearly manifest in the oft-repeated inquiry ‘What can be 
done about it?’ Nor can the responsibility of providing the 
remedy be evaded except at the cost of accepting the burden 
that comes from shirking an unpleasant task. 

“To coal operators as with other large employers of 
labor when similar difficulties are by them faced, the 
answer seems very simple and direct. Do not put labor out- 
side the laws, either statutory or economic, that govern 
others. Make organized labor responsible for its acts. The 
spirit of true democracy contemplates that while absolute 
liberty, not license, shall be guaranteed, the individual 
must assume responsibility within the law for his every act. 
Why should any group be free of this individual restriction? 
To indicate particular groups that for any reason shall be 
indulged is discriminatory. All of the coal-mine labor 
difficulties of the past several years as well as the present 
immediate situation spring directly from this cause. Twenty 
five years’ experience with joint collective bargaining in the 
Central Competitive field proves this beyond any doubt 
whatever. 

“In the early days of this relationship it was recognized 
that contract responsibility was mutual. Today’s arbitrary 
manifestations of coal-mine labor are only the result of 
its capitalization of the growing legislative and public in- 
dulgencies that have been granted from time to time dur- 
ing the past six or more years. 

“Unrestrained power breeds intolerance and disrespect 
for the rights of others. 

“Recall the injunction against the miners in October, 
1919. What did it avail? Was the public interest helped 
or injured as a result of this flagrant disregard of the 
judiciary? 

“Recall the compromise adjustment made between the 
United States Attorney General and the officers of the 
United Mine Workers, in direct opposition to the recom- 
mendations of United States Fuel Administrator Garfield. 

“On the basis of this adjustment the miners were guar- 
anteed immunity from court contempt and were requested 
to return to work at a very substantial wage increase, an 
advance which Dr. Garfield felt was wholly sufficient for 
total adjustment. Question of a further increase was, how- 
ever, to be considered by a commission, appointed by the 
President, who granted still further increases. We had the 
assurance of Dr. Garfield that this additional award was 
absolutely unnecessary for equalization of earnings with 
living cost. 

“Certainly the flagrant vacation of the coal commission 
award and the forcible demand for further advance within 
four months makes absolutely clear the necessity for estab- 
lishing responsibility. This one contract breach cost coal 
consumers of the country well over $100,000,000. 

“Although the remedy of making labor organizations 
equally responsible under the law seems simple as a state- 
ment of essential equity it must be recognized that its 
application will be difficult and absolutely impossible while 
politics joined to public indifference shall permit the continu- 
ation of indulgences and of discriminatory legislation to the 
mine workers or to the entire group of organized labor that, 
regardless of noisy allegations, represent a very small per- 
centage of the working force of the county and a very much 
smaller part of the total number of coal consumers who 
must pay the bills resulting from such indulgences. 

“Both statutory and economic laws operate directly 
against coal operators with full force and effect. 

“By reason of such fact, the capital invested in coal-mine 
operation throughout the past fifteen months has gone 
forward at a substantial loss in practically every bitumi- 
nous district. 

“Meanwhile, previous methods of joint interstate wage 


[ | ity Re the caption “Mutual Contract Responsibil- 


bargaining have been legally condemned and with outstand- 
ing indictments still pending there is no way in which a 
new wage scale may be negotiated except by each state 
group, within its own state borders and under its own 
state laws. 

“This procedure, however, is forbidden by the officers of 
the international organization of the United Mine Workers. 

“Could such a situation have developed or would present 
conditions with respect to the mine labor situation prevail 
if the United Mine Workers of America were made legally 
responsible?” 


ELLIS SEARLES UNEARTHS ANOTHER CLAMOR 


The following communication from Ellis Searles, editor 
of the United Mine Workers Journal, was sent under 
date of May 1 to every Senator and Representative in 
Congress: 

“Newspapers all over the country are clamoring for a 
thorough investigation of the coal industry, with a view 
to finding out just what should be done to correct the many 
evils with which it is afflicted. The press has at last come 
to realize the deplorable condition of the coal business, 
from the mine to the coal bin. There is something wrong 
with it, but no one has yet been able to point out a definite 
method for the correction of these things. But the present 
strike has brought the entire matter to a focus. People are 
wondering why it is that the miners are compelled to 
undergo the hardships of a strike. They want to know why 
the country must from time to time submit to a shutdown 
of the mines while the various interests in the industry 
fight out a controversy. The public thinks, now, that it is 
time to do something to render unnecessary future strikes 
and lockouts. They want a steady flow of coal from mine 
to consumer, and they know they cannot get it so long as the 
industry remains in its present unorganized, disorganized, 
chaotic condition. 

“The press, the public—everybody—realize that first of 
all there must be a full and complete investigation and 
study of the coal industry before it will be possible for 
anyone to map out a safe and sane policy for its conduct 
in the future. Nothing could be accomplished through a 
haphazard investigation that would merely skim the surface 
of the trouble. Any investigation that is undertaken must 
go to the grass-roots of the industry and uncover every- 
thing. There should be a study of wages, prices, profits, 
costs, supply, railroad rates and everything else. Everyone 
connected with the industry, including miners, operators, 
dealers, brokers and consumers, should be required to lay 
before the investigating commission every fact and bit of 
information that could throw a particle of light on the 
problems involved. 

“Coal operators and coal companies should not be per- 
mitted to hide any of their books, papers or figures, as they 
have done in the past and are doing today. No one has as 
yet been able to ascertain from operators and coal com- 
panies the truth about their costs, their prices and their 
profits. Whatever legislation is enacted on this subject 
should not fail to take this fact into account. 

“There is no secret about miners’ wages. Everybody 
knows what they make. It will be easy to find out how 
much it costs a miner to keep his family. It will be easy, 
also, to learn all about the way a miner must live, his sur- 
roundings, his environment and his possibilities, and all of 
these things should be taken into careful consideration in 
the formulation of legislation to meet the case. 

“A strike or a lockout never settles anything permanently. 
They simply act as a quieting powder when it is adminis- 
tered to a suffering patient. The coal industry can be 
stabilized if the proper method is followed. This cannot be 
done through compulsory arbitration, nor can it be done 
through airtight government control, such as existed dur- 
ing the World War. It must come about through the 
medium of the discovery of facts and the application of 
justice and common sense. Congress has a duty to perform 
along that line.” 
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Mines Buy Steadily During Strike Period 


MPROVEMENT and rehabilitation of coal-mining prop- 

erties in various fields continues steadily through the 
strike period. Two Chicago engineering concerns alone 
report contracts totaling about $200,000, involving, in most 
cases, the re-equipment of mines to increase their capacity 
and improve their product preparatory to the coal cam- 
paign that will follow the strike. 

The Sargeant Coal Co., at Newburg, Ind., will have ready 
for operation by June 1 a modern steel tipple fully equipped 
with screens and loading booms for three tracks. Before 
the cessation of work by miners this mine was producing 
about 800 tons a day. When operation resumes the plant 
will be able to handle 1,200 or more tons. The shaft will 
be reamed to increase the size of the cages and allow the 
use of larger pit cars. The Krehbiel Company are the con- 
sulting engineers. The same firm is installing three loading 
booms for the Harrisburg Coal Mining Co. at Harrisburg, II. 

Four installations are now in progress in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia and Pennsylvania under the direction 
of Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc. The Kentucky Block Fuel 
Co. is getting a tipple, preparation plant and dump house 
to make and load three sizes of coal on two tracks at its 
mine at Jonancy, Ky. The output of this mine will be 
about 800 tons a day. At Hopedale, Ohio, a tipple and 
dump house are in process of erection for the Coal Land 
Development Corporation at a cost of approximately $35,- 
000. This is a strip mine with a daily production of about 
1,600 tons. 

A complete preparation, storage and loading plant is now 
under construction at the new mine of the McKeefrey Coal 
Co. at Chestnut Hill station, West Virginia. The steel 
tipple will contain horizontal picking-table screens and two 
loading booms. The main tipple beside the railroad is about 
600 ft. from a river dock, where another and smaller tipple 
is to be raised. River coal from the main tipple will be 
carried by belt conveyor to the new tipple, where three 
sizes can be made as the fuel is loaded into boats. The 
maximum output of this mine will be about 2,500 tons a 
day. 

At Venice, Pa., a $50,000 steel tipple is practically com- 
pleted for the Gilmore Coal Co., whose mine is designed for 
the production of more than 2,000 tons a day. 


Swollen Waters of the Mississippi Wash 
Away Portion of Coal Storage Pile 


XCESSIVE rains throughout the Middle West have 

caused many of the streams, both big and little, to 
rise, some of them reaching almost flood stages. While the 
Mississippi has not exactly “gone on the rampage” its 
waters are washing into the banks at certain points and 
causing more or less destruction in some places. 

The accompanying illustrations show a portion of a coal 
pile containing 17,000 tons belonging to the Union Electric 
Co., and stored on the bank of the river at St. Louis. This 
view was taken looking downstream. The plant of the 





STORED COAL IN DANGER FROM RIVER 
Power-plant coal stocked on the bank of the Mississippi in St. 


Louis. Some of this pile had to be moved or it would have been 
liable to wash away. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE STOCKPILE 


Note the hole or bay washed in the bank. Beyond is the power 
plant, while the Eads Bridge is faintly visible in the distance. 


electric company may be seen in the distance while still 
farther away appears a portion of the Eads Bridge. 

It is understood that a small portion of this stored coal 
was lost through caving of the river bank. Steps were 
immediately taken, however, to move the coal thus en- 
dangered. The river stage at the time the photographs 
were taken, on April 16, was 35 ft. and it was thought that 
it had not yet attained its crest and might do still further 
damage. 


Congressional Committees Hear Coal and Oil 
Compared as Fuel for Ships 


HE relative merits of coal and oil as fuel for vessels 

was discussed in the hearings before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee and the House Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee in consideration of the ship subsidy bill. H. L. 
Ferguson, president of the Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co., said there was a saving of from 7% to 10 
per cent in the use of oil over coal. 

T. H. Rossbottom, manager of the U.S. Lines, said that 
if the cost of oil per ton were approximately the same as 
coal there would be a saving of 15 per cent in the use of 
oil over coal. The price of oil had been and was now higher 
than coal. His company operates both oil- and coal-burning 
vessels and finds more trouble with coal than oil. He 
testified that the cost of oil is $4 a ton and that of coal 
$2.75 a ton. There are no boiler repairs on oil steamers, he 
stated, as there is constant heat in the furnace, while in 
coal-burning ships there is a sudden contraction and ex- 
pansion as the door of the furnace is open to feed coal. 
He also stated that the ship operator has less trouble oper- 
ating a steamer using oil than coal, and that there is less 
deterioration of boilers and a smaller crew required. He 
also stated that oil firemen were of a higher type of men 
than those of coal-burning vessels. 

Director of Research Merrill, of the Shipping Board, was 
not inclined to say that oil had an advantage over coal in 
propelling cargo ships. He quoted a steamer captain as 
saying that oil and coal were on a par. Of the Shipping 
Board fleet 75 per cent of the vessels burned oil, whereas 
only 10 per cent of the British fleet burned oil. He testi- 
fied that greater steaming power can be obtained from 
Pocahontas coal than other coal, and that a ton of coal 
occupied 45 cu.ft. of space and a ton of oil 88 cu.ft. Coal- 
burning ships now obtain fuel at reasonable prices, he 
testified. 

Mr. Merrill gave current coal and oil prices at various 
ports as follows, per ton: 


Coal Oil Coal Oil 

New. Yorks. ee On Om OL oO Honoluluss eee $13.00 $12.21 
Norfolk... -snimemter Des0- Oe 38 Australi. aeons S25 eee 
Hamburg ie see coer VIESSa aes Durbans-iee ns one o.18 Ah 
Gibraltar. sceneries £93 Od Bombay2.iocs saree 400045, 10 
River Platesnans™ cee 8.36 18.00 Naples-* ©. eee Oc56R4e ae. 
San Francisco....... 12.00 9.24 Brest-Thorp. .... Ae 15.575 
EOWA. Ae Oo ese 11.00 16.50 Baton Rouge-Ne..ew 

Orleansssse eee 5.50 1.15 





The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 











ployment into employment, according to the U. S. Department of 

Labor industrial survey for the month ending April 30, 1922. 
“Despite a few disquieting industrial features,” the department’s an- 
nouncement states, ‘““America is surely righting herself. April recorded 
an upward movement with industrial lines broadening out, which will 
show increased activity in May. 

“There was a pronounced increase in employment in iron and steel 
and their products, and in metal and metal products. Vehicles for 
land transportation recorded 10.4 per cent increase in employment over 
March. Employment increased in chemicals and their products; stone, 
clay, and glass products; and lumber and its finished products. 

“Textiles and their products showed 7.6 per cent decrease in employ- 
ment over March. There was a decrease in employment in food and 
kindred products, due to seasonal operations. Leather and its finished 
products, paper and printing, tobacco manufactures, and railroad re- 
pair shops all showed a slight decrease in employment. 

“There is an expansive building construction program on. The de- 
mand for carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers and all classes of workmen 
engaged in the building trades is equal to the supply, and at some points 
is even greater than the supply. The optimistic attitude of the farmer 
is reflected in the unprecedented demand for high-class farm help.” 

This monthly survey is based on actual figures taken from the 
larger industrial payrolls of the country. The statistics on which its 
computations are based are gathered each month by the department’s 
special agents in sixty-five principal industrial centers. In all, 1,428 
firms each usually employing more than 500 workers, or a total of 
1,600,000, are comprised in the survey. On April 30 these 1,428 firms 
had 11,875 more employees on their payrolls than they carried on 
March 31, an increase of 0.74 per cent. 

Of the 65 cities, 40 report employment increases during April over 
March, with percentages of increase varying from 0.25 in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to 16.8 in Chattanooga, Tenn. Twenty-four cities report employ- 
ment decreases during April over March, the percentages of decrease 
being from 0.05 in Louisville, Ky., to 69.9 in Lawrence, Mass. 


[oerment i industrial conditions are gradually translating unem- 


INDUSTRIES REPORTING AN INCREASE 


Middle West Nearing Normal 
IN EMPLOYMENT IN APRIL, 1922 


Employers generally express the 
opinion that conditions are nearing 
normalcy in the Middle West. Nearly 
all industries are taking on addi- 
tional help. Building contractors are 
calling for carpenters, painters and 
other help. The iron and steel in- 
dustries are gaining. Farm imple- 
ment manufacturies are showing a 
decided revival in operations. Em- 
ployment in the automotive industry 
is steadily increasing. The 19,000 
clothing workers in Chicago suffered 
a reduction in their forces of 5.6 per 
cent. The coming of spring reduced 
the operations of the packers, but 
flour mills made quite a gain. Pub- 
lic improvements and farm activity 
are absorbing many unemployed. 


Amt. P.¢ 
Industries of Inc. ie; Weight? 


Vehicles for land transporta- 


TONY sin, crane ieee o 20,556 10.4 13.5 
Stone, clay and glass......... 1,166 7.8 1 
Iron, Steel and their products.. 20,562 5.7 23.5 
Metal and metal products.... 1,847 2.1 5 
Chemicals and allied products 1,328 1.8 6 
Lumber and its manufacture. . 127 .5 Ve 5 

Total. cciioic0.sahewteseutae eters 45,586 


INDUSTRIES REPORTING A DECREASE IN 
EMPLOYMENT IN APRIL, 1922 


Amt. 

Industries of Dec. Dec. Weight* 

cre and its finished 
POCUCES Hee stares ate ee rae 540 8.2 bs ear | 

Textiles and their products.. 12,793 7.6 4.2 
Liquor and beverages........ 64 7.3 .05 
Food and kindred products. . 5,204 3.96 78 
Paper and printing.......... 947 1.9 3.06 
Miscellaneous industries...... 3,013 1.1 16.4 
Tobacco manufacturers. ..... 155 .5 1.9 
Railroad repair shops........ 995 1 3.8 

TOCA i s.cc te tients tea d oles we 33,711 


*Per cent employed April 30 to total reported 
employed in 14 groups. 


Mid-Atlantic Improvement General 


Industrial gains in operations in 
the Middle Atlantic district during 
recent months extending to practi- 
cally all lines of industries, together 
with the gradual increase in employ- 
ment, have given encouragement. A 
consensus of opinion indicates that 
the present upward trend has char- 
acteristics of permanency. Con- 
siderable activity is evident in the 
building industry, with increased 
gains in employment in all building 
trades. The iron and steel industry, 
metals and machinery and some 
branches of the textile trades show 
a gradual improvement. Curtail- 
ment of forces in the railroad indus- 
try has been made at some points. 
Additional gains have been made in 
the number of workers employed; 
in fact there has been an encourag- 
ing steady decrease in unemployment 
during the past two months. 





New England Still Optimistic 

An optimistic feeling still pre- 
vails in the New England district as 
to improvement in the near future. 
Unemployment and part-time em- 
ployment affects all lines except the 
building trades, which showed 
marked improvement during the past 
month. There has been some im- 
provement in the metal trades. Un- 
employment is widespread in tex- 
tiles; besides many plants being 
closed, part time is prevalent in those 
that are operating. Shoe factories 
are now running full time on next 
season’s business. 





South Central Idleness Drops 


Actual payroll data from the prin- 
cipal cities in the South Central dis- 
trict indicate considerable increase 
in employment. The textile and 
lumber industries show a remarkable 
improvement. Cotton planting is 
progressing slowly, with indications 
of an increase of acreage. From an 
employment viewpoint the lumber 
situation is more satisfactory. There 
are less unemployed men around the 
sawmill villages than there has been 
for some time. The demand for lum- 
ber is good and indications point to 
a heavy demand for Southern pine 
this season, encouraging manufac- 
turers to increase production. 





South Atlantic Gains Continue 


A gradual increase in employment 
is shown in all industrial lines in the 
South Atlantic district. Seventeen 
railroads report a gain of 9,176 in 
the number of employees during 
March. Increased building construc- 
tion is helping to relieve the housing 
shortage and giving considerable em- 
ployment to building trades. Textile 
mills show a slight decrease in the 
number of employees. A substantial 
increase in employment is to be noted 
in the chemical industry. 
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Keep Bins Well Stocked with Coal 


(Editorial from Electrical World, May 6, 1922) 


LTHOUGH more than five weeks have elapsed since the 
coal miners went on strike, we have yet to hear of an 
electric public utility which has been handicapped through 
lack of coal. Indeed, the demand for coal has been so small 
that many non-union mines which would normally be in oper- 
ation are shut down for want of orders. Under such circum- 
stances one need not refrain from buying coal for im- 
mediate consumption or for storage if it is obtainable at a 
reasonable price. There is no necessity for purchasing more 
than is needed, especially if lower prices are expected; but if 
reserves are permitted to run too low, it may be difficult to 
replenish them quickly when the pinch comes. Just now 
coal production ought to be encouraged, provided, of course, 
that the price is right. The electrical industry should avoid, 
if possible, bringing on any crisis in coal supply. A good 
load factor is as essential to a coal mine and a railroad as 
it is to an electric light plant, and a steady movement of 
coal to market is most desirable. The fact that the public 
has not been inconvenienced in its supply of electricity 
during the coal strike speaks well for the public utilities. 
There is no telling how long the strike will last, however, 
and as a matter of precaution coal stocks should be 
replenished gradually and discreetly. 


Freight Loadings Increase 7,375 Cars; 
Coal Movement Gains Slightly 


REIGHT loadings for the week ended April 22 amounted 

to 714,088 cars, an increase of 7,375 cars compared with 
the previous week. This compares with 704,632 cars loaded 
for the same week of 1921, but is a decrease of 3,689 from 
the 717,777 cars loaded during the corresponding week 
of 1920. 

Increases over the week before were reported in the 
loading of all commodities, including coal, with the ex- 
ception of coke and merchandise and miscellaneous freight. 
Coal loadings totaled 63,445 cars, or 594 more than the 
preceding week, but a decrease of 74,944 below the same 
week in 1921. Coke loadings amounted to 7,609 cars, a de- 
crease of 463 cars from the week before, but 2,927 above the 
corresponding week last year, while the shipments of mer- 
chandise freight amounted to 516,020 cars, 2,828 less than 
the week before. 

Freight cars idle because of business conditions totaled 
529,884 on April 23, compared with 491,513 on April 15, or 
an increase of 38,371. Surplus coal cars totaled 229,892, an 
increase since April 15 of 41,974, while an increase within 
that period of 827 was reported for coke cars, which 
totaled 3,669. 


Congressman Gootykoontz Defends Operators 


STRONG defense of coal operators from charges for 

responsibility for the strike and existing conditions in 
the industry was made by Representative Gootykoontz, of 
West Virginia, in a speech in the House of Representatives. 
He particularly directed his remarks to answering propa- 
ganda which he said was being circulated in support of the 
theory of government ownership of coal mines. He 
denounced the propaganda as slanderous in character and of 
the most pronounced socialistic type. He denied charges 
that coal operators are profiteers and disregard the public 
welfare. 

Referring to alleged overdevelopment of the coal industry, 
Mr. Goodykoontz said this was due to the augmented pro- 
duction of coal caused by the war and referred to the United 
States having fixed coal prices for the benefit of the Allies 
during the war. He estimated the value of the coal mines at 
$4,000,000,000 and doubted whether they could be operated 
as economically by the government as by private industry. 

Discussing the strike, Mr. Goodykoontz, after reviewing 
the low state of the industry due to lack of demand and low 
prices, said the miner would have been willing to work for a 
lower wage if assured regular employment and that if the 
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operators had been able to obtain a reasonable price for 
coal the strike would not have occurred. He praised the 
business type of men in the coal industry and said neither 
the operators nor miners could be criticized for existing 
conditions. 


Carnegie Steel Company Will Build 
Huge Byproduct Coke Plant 


A SECOND byproduct coke-oven plant to be erected by 
the Carnegie Steel Co. at Clairton, Pa., will cost from 
$30,000,000 to $35,000,000, according to an announcement 
by the company May 3. It will double the capacity of the 
oven already in blast there and will cover an area of sixty- 
five acres. 

The byproduct plant at Clairton now comprises 7,768 
ovens of the Koppers type, with a capacity of twelve tons 
of coal to the charge. These ovens are arranged in twelve 
batteries of sixty-four each. The new plant will comprise 
fourteen batteries with sixty-four each, giving the company 
1,664 ovens with a total production of 29,952 tons of coal 
charged a day, or an annual production of about 11,000,- 
000 tons of coke. 

The construction of what will be the largest byproduct 
coke plant in the world is the result of conditions brought 
about by the bituminous coal strike and the closing of 
many mines and coke plants in the Connellsville and lower 
Connellsville regions. 

With transportation facilities adjusted to assure adequate 
supplies of coal, the byproduct ovens can turn out enough 
coke for all the furnaces owned by the United States Steel 
Corporation in the Pittsburgh district. 


Living Costs Increased During March 


| Bes costs registered an increase during March, accord- 
ing to reports to the Department of Labor. Of 30 prin- 
cipal cities reporting so far, 21 show an increase ranging up 
to 2 per cent, and nine a decrease of 1 per cent for that 
month. 

Cities showing the largest increase are Kansas City, Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, Portland, 
Me., and Washington. New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, St. Paul and Salt Lake City showed increases 
of less than 1 per cent. 

Among cities reporting a decrease of 1 per cent were 
Baltimore, Houston, St Louis and Scranton. 

For the year period ended April 15, Bureau of Labor 
statistics show, food costs declined up to 13 per cent. 


THERE WERE ONLY EIGHT BIpDs received on May 1 at the 
Army Supply headquarters, South Brooklyn, for furnishing 
and delivering to various stations 7,000 tons of run-of-mine 
bituminous coal, time of delivery up to June 30. Because of 
the quotations received, ranging from $2.95 to $4, f.o.b. 
mines, it was thought the bids would be re-advertised. 


GROUP MEETING OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 
U. S. CHAMBER OF. COMMERCE 


ANNUAL MEETING MAY 16-18, 1922 
Afternoon of May 16 
The Coal Industry 

“The Story of Coal’—Moving picture prepared by U.: S. 
Bureau of Mines. 

“The Industry and Government Regulation’—Address by 
Howard Sutherland, Senator from West Virginia. 

Addresses with discussion on following topics: 

“Improved Selling Methods’’—W. R. Coyle, vice-president, 
Weston Dodson & Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; president, American 
Wholesale Coal Association. 

“The Transportation Problems’—E. M. Poston, president, 
New York Coal Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

“The Coal Strike and How to Prevent a Recurrence”— 
Eugene McAuliffe, president, Union Colliery Co., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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Fifth Week of the Coal Strike 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


of the non-union mines closed down by strike, the coun- 

try eating into its sixty-odd million ton storage pile 
at the rate of 4,000,000 tons per week, and non-union mines 
producing another 4,000,000 tons per week, prices going 
up, comparatively little violence in the coal fields, and the 
country generally apathetic on the subject summarizes the 
situation in the early part of the sixth week of the strike. 

There is as yet no real sign of any development that 
would forecast the termination of this controversy. Stories 
that President Harding and the administration are studying 
the situation and are working on a plan are accompanied 
by assurance that the plan is something to prevent future 
strikes and not for the settlement of this one. Representa- 
tive Bland has finally pushed his fact-finding coal bill into 
a position before the House, where of course it must 
take its turn on the calendar, the Nolan committee having 
reported it favorably. 

Meanwhile the non-union mines continue to pour forth 
coal as fast as consumers demand it. The efforts of the 
union to close down the non-union fields of Pennsylvania 
appear to have reached their climax. The steel companies, 
previously dependent on Connellsville and other coal in 
this region, are having no difficulty in buying adequate 
supplies south of the Potomac River. The only problem 
left now is the transportation of a flood of Southern coal 
by rail northward through the “gateways to the South.” 

Virginia, eastern Kentucky and the smokeless and high- 
volatile fields of southern West Virginia are running prac- 
tically full time. Western Kentucky, a union field but 
operating under a contract not yet expired, is meeting the 
local demand from Chicago and the Midwest. 


Fe: weeks with all the union coal mines and a portion 


Lewis Presents Abortive Resolution 
To Reduce Price of Anthracite 


OINT Recommendation for Reducing the Price of An- 

thracite was the title applied to a document presented 
by John Lewis on May 38 to the joint conference of anthra- 
cite operators and mine workers in New York. So clearly 
did the miners know that what they were proposing in that 
joint recommendation would be vetoed by the operators 
that the statement prepared by the miners accompanying 
the recommendation and given to the press in advance of 
the meeting closed with the following words: “the Joint 
Reolution which the anthracite operators refused to sign 
is as follows.” 

This recommendation, the operators’ answer to which is 
in a following section, contained among the seven 
whereases, citation of the fact that the price of anthracite 
to the consumer should be réduced, capital should have a 
fair return and labor a just and reasonable wage; that 
freight rates are comparatively higher than on bituminous 
coal and that needless agencies of distribution exist for 
the purpose of trafficking in and adding unwarranted profit 
in the distribution of anthracite. The resolution, which it 
was proposed the anthracite operators jointly sign with 
the mine workers, provided: 


First, that an investigation at once be made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of freight rates charged for the trangpor- 
tation of anthracite coal, with the end in view of ordering a 
reduction of such rates if they are found to be unjust and un- 
reasonable. 

Second, that the Federal Trade Commission at once investigate 
all agencies which have been established for the handling and 
sale of anthracite coal, extending from the mines to the con- 
sumers, with the end in view of recommending measures of relief 
from unwarranted costs and profits. 

Third, that a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with the request that they at once institute such investi- 
gations and take such action as they may deem necessary to 
relieve the consumer of anthracite coal from any unjust or un- 
reasonable costs which may be found to exist. 


Miners’ Resolution Needlessly Complicates 
Situation, Is Belief of Anthracite Operators 


HE attitude of the anthracite operators respecting the 

resolution offered by the miners’ representatives calling 
for an investigation by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of freight rates and by the Federal Trade Commission of the 
marketing of coal, was expressed in a statement given out 
on May 38, 1922. It follows: 

“As to freight rates which have been established by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the subject has been under 
investigation for many months; representatives of anthra- 
cite producers have appeared before the commission and 
advocated reductions. Everyone is opposed to ‘unjust and 
unreasonable rates’ and if any such rates are in effect the 
commission may be depended upon to change them. 

“The Federal Trade Commission is empowered by law to 
investigate any situation within its jurisdiction and apply 
corrective measures. Anthracite producers, the general 
impression to the contrary notwithstanding, have not only 
never put any obstacles in the way of the Trade Commis- 
sion obtaining any information it sought in regard to the 
hard-coal industry but have placed their books and other 
records at the disposal of the authorized agents of the com- 
mission, which has already made exhaustive reports on the 
anthracite situation. 

“For these reasons the operators have not thought it 
desirable to join with the miners’ representatives in reso- 
lutions which tend to confuse rather than clarify the 
situation. The matters dealt with in the proposed resolu- 
tions are not within the jurisdiction of the joint committee of 
miners and operators constituted to negotiate a new contract 
covering wages and working conditions. To concern itself 
with anything else can only delay and complicate solution of 
the issues with which it is dealing, namely, the formulation 
of a fair wage scale and reasonable working conditions. The 
operators decline to be diverted from this task by proposals 
which, whether desirable or not, have no bearing upon the 
task of providing a basis for the resumption of anthracite 
production.” 


Warriner Defends Anthracite Operators’ 
Delay in Naming Wage-Reduction Demands 


T THE conclusion of the conference of the joint wage 

subcommittee of anthracite operators and miners held 
in New York City May 5, at which time an adjournment 
was taken until Monday, May 8, Samuel D. Warriner gave 
out a statement defending the delay on the part of the 
operators in making known their demands as regards wage 
reduction. In it Mr. Warriner said: 

“Tt would have been a very simple matter at the outset 
for us to tell the miners’ representatives what we thought 
the wage reduction should be. But this necessarily would 
have been a maximum figure to cover all contingencies, 
known and unknown. We were and are unwilling to do 
this. We do not intend to put out a ‘trading proposition.’ 

“Furthermore, we have thought it our duty to our em- 
ployees to listen to and carefully consider their side of the 
case, and to give them an equal chance to get our view- 
point. We believe that real progress has been made toward 
an understanding, and that we are approaching a point 
where there can be a contact of minds on the fundamental 
problems involved. There is already a much better com- 
prehension of the fact that for everyone in the anthracite 
region as well as for the mine worker it is better to have 
regular employment at good wages than scant and irregular 
employment at overinflated wages. 

“Our problem is to make the wage reduction not as much 
but as little as possible, and still keep the mines in opera- 

tion. That is the problem with which we are grappling and 
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of which we expect to find a solution fair to all. But this 
solution cannot be brought about hurriedly nor until those 
concerned have come to an understanding of facts and condi- 
tions which neither miners nor operators can ignore.” 


Warriner Disputes Lewis Statements 
At Hearing on Bland Bills 


HE anthracite operators did not appear before the 

House Committee on Labor when the various proposals 
of Representative Bland were being considered. There 
was, however, considerable testimony recorded on the 
anthracite situation from the standpoint of the mine 
workers, and in a letter dated April 29, 1922, S. D. Warriner, 
chairman of the Policy Committee of the Anthracite Oper- 
ators, addressed a letter to Representative Nolan, chairman 
of the House Committee on Labor, challenging some of 
the statements of John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers. Mr. Warriner’s letter follows: 


In his testimony before your committee, John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America, made certain state- 
ments regarding present conditions in the anthracite region 
which I cannot permit to remain on the record unchallenged. 

On page 194 of the record, ‘Hearings before the Committee on 
pene, on H. R. 11022, occurs the following statement by Mr. 

ewis: 

“The mine workers wish to remain at work in the mines, but 
existing circumstances would not permit them to do so. The 
trouble, so far, in the anthracite region is that the operators are 
not willing to allow the mine workers to continue at work during 
the progress of the negotiations, and as they have accumulated 
considerable stocks of coal, and as warm weather is about here, 
there will be no great hardship from the suspension except to 
the poor devil of a mine worker who finds himself out of a. job, 
and to the railroad worker who may be laid off after the surplus 
stocks of coal are carried to the market.” 

This statement is distinctly at variance with the facts. In 
accepting the invitation of Mr. Lewis to meet the representatives 
of their employees for the purpose of negotiating a new wage 
agreement, the General Policies Committee of the Anthracite 
Operators expressed regret that the date for the meeting fixed 
by Mr. Lewis, namely March 15th, approached so closely that 
of the termination of the existing agreement, as it would not 
permit the completion of the negotiations. 

They agreed, however, to meet with the miners’ representatives 
and have been in almost continuous conference with them through 
the wage negotiating committee since March 15. In view of the 
fact that negotiations were in progress and that there were pos- 
sibilities of an agreement being reached, which even if reached 
after April 1, could have been made retroactive to that date, the 
calling of the suspension by Mr. Lewis came as a distinct sur- 
prise to the anthracite operators. Their representatives on the 
negotiating committee protested vigorously on what they con- 
sidered a flagrant breach of faith on the part of Mr. Lewis and 
his associates, but without avail. The anthracite operators were 
absolutely without any responsibility for the calling of the sus- 
pension. 

The statement that the operators had accumulated considerable 
stocks of coal falls to the ground when it is known that approx- 
imately 90 per cent of the coal in storage consisted of pea and 
buckwheat sizes which had backed up in the storage yard simply 
Sree of lack of demand for these sizes in the late months of 

Mr. Lewis in the paragraph following the one quoted says 
further: “In the anthracite field the operators are carrying out 
their agreements to enter into conference, but say there must be 
a suspension until it can be determined when the wage rates for 
the ensuing term are to be fixed.’ The anthracite operators 
never made nor contemplated making any such utterance. 

On page 199 of the record Mr. Lewis is quoted as saying: 

“An investigation made recently throughout the anthracite 

regions outside of Scranton reveals the fact that the decline in 
prices in these regions has been distinctly less than it has been 
in Scranton, and therefore considerably less than throughout the 
United States as a whole. This investigation has been only 
partially completed, but so far the strong probability is that 
prices in the anthracite regions have even risen since June, 1920, 
at which time they reached the peak, both in Scranton and 
throughout the United States generally.” 
What the report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics really said 
was: “During the month from Feb. 15 to March 15 there were 
decreases [in the retail cost of food] in Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Rochester, Salt Lake City and Scranton of 3 per cent; in Norfolk 
and San Francisco of 2 per cent, and in Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Little Rock, Louisville, Mobile, Minneapolis, New Or- 
leans and St. Paul of 1 per cent,” Scranton being included in the 
group of cities that reported the largest decrease. 


Watchful Waiting at Washington 


HE beginning of the second month of the strike found 

each contender well dug in, prepared to settle down for 
an indefinite period of trench warfare. Despite the fact that a 
score of coal specialists in Washington are constantly on the 
watch for any sign which may have significance, they could 
point to no important change in the situation at the end of 
the first week in May. The worst feature is that no one 
sees a prospect of anything more than a makeshift peace. 
Secretary Hoover admits that something more fundamental 
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must be done than try to patch up the present quarrel. That 
is as far as he is willing to go at this time by way of 
explanation. 

Looking back over the first month of the strike, it is ap- 
parent that the mine workers are no closer to _ their 
objectives than they were on April 1. At the same time they 
have been able to accomplish more than anyone thought, 
before the strike. One official says the odds were ten to one 
against the mine workers when the strike began, but that 
the strikers have decreased the odds against them until, in 
his opinion, they now stand six to one. Operators, however, 
see favorable signs. The tension seems to be getting on 
the miners’ nerves, as indicated by some rioting, they point 
out. The operators claim gains in central Pennsylvania, but 
as yet this has not been reflected in increases of tonnage. 

One of the significant features of the strike is the absence 
of legal interference. This is particularly the case in 
Pennsylvania, where no injunctions have been granted. 
Observers in Washington are wondering if this indicates a 
changing attitude on the part of the judiciary with respect 
to the use of the injunction weapon. 

Slowly over the course of years a valuable asset is being 
built up by the government in the shape of fundamental 
knowledge as to the coal industry. During the past month 
material additions have been made to this knowledge. It is 
emphasizing more and more the unbridgeable character of 
the chasm which separates the coal-mining industry north 
of the Ohio River from that which lies south of it. The 
union territory and the non-union fields possess all the 
elements of opposition that are possessed by the positive 
and negative poles of a battery. Anything fundamental 
seems to require agreements on a national scale. Patently 
there must be radical changes before anything like general 
accord can be effected between such radically differing 
entities. Pay: 


Scores Operators for Withholding Costs; 
Labor Committee Got Useful Data 


N a speech in the House of Representatives on May 2, 

reviewing recent consideration of the coal situation by 
the Labor Committee, of which he is a member, Represen- 
tative Bland, of Indiana, sharply attacked the coal operators 
for refusing to divulge production costs, and predicted that 
eventually Congress would take some action looking to 
ascertainment of facts in the coal industry. He argued that 
his proposed bill creating a fact-finding agency is con- 
stitutional. Mr. Bland stated that while the committee has 
been unable to get the operators and miners together on a 
new wage agreement, its labors have been “helpful in 
clearing up many points of misunderstanding and in obtain- 
ing a great amount of information which is to prove of 
great value in the solution of the problem which we hope 
will come in the near future.” 

Mr. Bland said that “President Harding on more than one 
occasion expressed his disapproval at the obstinate attitude 
on the part of some in refusing to carry out the agreement” 
and that Secretary of Labor Davis has gone the limit in try- 
ing to get the contending forces together. He referred to the 
“open breach of faith and open defiance to public and official 
opinion on the part of the operators.” He admitted that John 
L. Lewis “made demands which he himself probably realized 
his organization could not hope to obtain in a conference 
with the operators” and that his organization “would be 
required to recede from a part of its demands.” 

Mr. Bland said that it was remarkable that no government 
fact-finding agency was able to give the committee in its 
hearings any information on more than 2,500 out of the 
11,000 coal mines of the country and that for the most part 
the information was restricted to two or three hundred 
mines. 

“Government agencies, in their attempts to gain infor- 
mation, with a few minor exceptions, were required to take 
and did take such information only as the operators through 
their various associations wished to disclose,” he declared. 
“On more than one occasion operators brazenly refused to 
give the committee the cost of production or the selling price 
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of coal at their mines. Some of the mines where the high 
and outrageous prices were demanded and obtained were 
owned by those who refused to give information on cost 
production. The National Coal Association, through its 
vice-president, Mr. Morrow, came forward with its padded 
report. There is no agency of the government that has the 
information or can obtain it as to what it cost during the 
last year for a well-equipped, efficient mine to produce a ton 
of coal. The government not only does not have it but the 
right to obtain it is denied by the coal operator. . He says 
it is an unwarranted interference with his private business.” 

Mr. Bland told the House why the operator “does not want 
to give the price it costs him to produce a ton of coal.” “At 
times when the pinch comes and the public must have coal 
he demands an exorbitant price for it and he does not want 
the country to know what it costs him to produce it because 
he realizes that in many instances the public would feel 
outraged and that some retaliatory measures would be 
resorted to,” said Mr. Bland. 

Mr. Bland said it is hoped by those who are thinking on 
the coal problem that a remedy may be found for the evils 
in the industry, and that it may be stabilized so that there 
will be steady production at all seasons, competition will 
reign and cheap fuel be had, with a good fair profit to the 
operator and a good wage and steady work for the employee. 

Mr. Bland said the coal industry was overdeveloped, there 
being a third too many mines and miners. Because of the 
seasonal demand for coal the operators sold to whoever paid 
the highest price, which was true of farmers and other 
producers. He advocated greater production of coal in 
summer, reduced freights in summer, storage of coal by 
railroads by Interstate Commerce Commission order, and 
storage by the consumer. 

Mr. Bland opposed a cut in miners’ wakes as a means of 
reducing the price of coal and referred to s’eel and railroad 
interests owning coal mines which were fighting the 
mine union. 


Analyzing his proposed fact-finding agency Mr. Bland said: 


that in addition to obtaining data as to cost of producing 
coal it would open up the books of the mine unions and 
require them to show what they spend their money for, and 
also would delve into the coffers of those who are prosecuting 
claims against the government for coal sold to the navy at 
$16 per ton. He predicted that if passed, his bill forbidding 
coal shipments by companies refusing to furnish the govern- 
ment cost of production information would be sustained by 
the courts. : 


Fact-Finding Bill Is Favorably Reported; 
Amended to Compel Presence of Witnesses 


ED emcees report has been ordered by the House 
Committe on Labor on the bill of Representative Bland 
to establish a coal investigation agency to operate for two 
years in an attempt to frame a groundwork on which Con- 
gress may legislate to stabilize the coal industry. Effort 
will be made to have the bill passed by the House during this 
session. The bill as reported was modified in a number of 
respects by the committee. It provides in more detail for 
the selection of the representatives making up the agency 
of ten members, who are to include the directors of the 
Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines and Bureau of the 
Census, the Commissioner of Labor Statistics and two repre- 
sentatives each of the public, the miners and the operators. 

The objects of the bill in addition to those described in 
Coal Age of April 27, page 704, are to provide information 
for Congress as a basis for legislation along the follow- 
ing lines: 

To settle industrial disputes in and to prevent the over- 
development of the coal industry. 

To stabilize such industry and levy taxes in respect 
thereto. 

To regulate commerce in coal among the several states and 
with foreign nations. 

To provide a coal supply for the maintenance of the navy 
and the merchant marine. “ 

To protect the coal supply for the District of Columbia and 
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forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards and other public 
buildings of the United States outside of the District of 
Columbia. 

For these purposes the agency is authorized and directed 
by the bill to require and obtain from any person such data, 
information and reports as it deems desirable for such pur- 
pose, including among other matters, data, information and 
reports as to the following: 

Supply, production, distribution, storage and consumption 
of coal and its grading and economic utilization. 

As to the relations between operators of coal mines and 
washeries and their employees with particular reference to 
wages, hours of labor and working conditions. 

As to the ownership and value of coal lands and of 
property of operators or owners which is of use in the 
operation of coal mines or washeries. 

An amendment to the original Bland bill incorporated by 
the committee would permit the agency to require by sub- 
poena the attendance of any witness and the production of 
books or other evidence “from any place in the United 
States.” 

The bill also provides that the agency may invoke the aid 
of any U.S. District Court in obtaining compliance with its 
subpenas. The court may order a witness to comply with 
the requirements of a subpeena and to give evidence touch- 
ing the matter in question. A new paragraph provides that 
if the court makes such order it may also fix in the order 
the time for compliance therewith and enjoin the witness 
from shipping or receiving from shipment in commerce 
among the states or with foreign nations any coal after the 
time so fixed and before his obedience to the order. The 
bill carries a penalty of $5,000 or imprisonment for a year 
or both for failure to comply with orders of the agency. It 
is also stipulated that if any provision of the act or the 
application thereof to any person or circumstance is held 
invalid, the invalidity of the remainder of the act and of the 
application of such provision to other persons and circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby. The bill appropriates 
$50,000 for expenses of the agency for the year ending June 
30, 1923. 


Keeney Says Union Miners of West Virginia 
Will Not Make Separate Agreement 


HAT the union miners of West Virginia will make 

no separate peace or agreement with the operators of 
West Virginia was the announcement made on April 26 
at Charles Town, where Keeney and other officials of the 
United Mine Workers are undergoing trial charged with 
treason and other crimes. Keeney in making his announce- 
ment said that no matter what action might be taken in 
other states the members of District 17 and District 29 
will stand by the International organization. This was 
the assurance given John L. Lewis, Keeney said, at a 
conference between Lewis and the officials of District 17 
and District 29. 

Lewis discussed with John H. Sprouse, president, and 
John Gatherum and other officials of District 29 the 
temporary injunction against organization activities in the 
Winding Gulf and other non-union fields, but no statement 
was made as to the nature of the discussion nor what steps 
the officials proposed to take. Sprouse and Gatherum made 
the trip from Beckley for the express purpose of consulting 
Lewis. 


Illinois Prepares for Settlement; 
Peace Prevails in Most Mining Fields 


F THE miners of Illinois were to ask tomorrow morning 

for a wage conference with Illinois operators, the 
operators would be ready in five minutes to lay down their 
idea of a wage agreement. The finishing touches to a 
proposed agreement covering a hundred and one conditions 
that will have to be determined upon before work resumes, 
were applied at an operators’ meeting in Chicago, May 4. 
Then the document and all that appertains thereto was 
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sealed up to await the time when it can be spread on a 
conference table. 

While no definite move toward such a conference has 
been made, it may be expected at any time in the near 
future, for there is no denying that the Illinois miners are 
getting restive at the delay and the deadlock. But even 
after a conference shall have been asked there remains a 
long, hard road to travel before any sort of settlement can 
be made. Many coal men believe that even should Illinois 
be the first to start conferring, it may be the last to get 
a settlement. The recent prophecy of a Kentucky coal- 
mining company’s president that western Pennsylvania will 
have a new wage scale in effect within 45 days and that 
settlements by states will move westward from there, wins 
nods of acquiescence hereabouts from men who once thought 
Illinois would settle first. 

There is peace throughout the Illinois and Indiana mining 
fields. No serious disturbances have occurred, and in many 
mines a few members of the miners’ union are doing repair 
and maintenance work at wages far under the old scale 
and without interference from union headquarters. 


Utah’s Tense Mine Situation Is Like 
Keg of Powder with a Short Trail Laid 


TAH, which hardly knew it had a coal miners’ strike 

until a week ago, watches the bulletins fearfully now. 
The situation is tense and as ready for an explosion as a 
keg of gunpowder with a short powder trail ready for 
a spark. Applications from various mining fields have 
come to Governor Mabey for troops to prevent another 
outbreak such as that of last week when 500 or more shots 
were fired around promiscuously in Carbon County. About 
50 special deputy sheriffs were on duty at the end of 
last week in Winterquarters and Scofield and troops were 
in readiness for a rush to a riot. 

M. P. Bales, president of the Utah Federation of Labor, 
has written the Governor warning him that there will 
be a general strike of organized labor throughout the entire 
state if any troops are sent out and martial law declared. 
The Governor replied that he would pay no attention to 
such threats. If the occasion demands, troops will be used. 
Carpenters’ organizations also have protested to the Gov- 
ernor that use of the militia in this case is desired by big 
industry and that the scheme should be thwarted. 

When the 50 special deputies were sent out a few days 
ago, Sheriff Kelter warned Commissioner Gibson of Carbon 
County that no arrests or searches for arms should be 
made for fear of starting trouble unnecessarily. 

Mine owners in that county have sent a petition to the 
County Commissioners saying in part: “These two localities 
[Scofield and Winterquarters] are filled with a lawless 
element, who in defiance of the law are armed and who are 
now interfering by force and intimidation with the rights 
of citizens resident within said districts.” 

Commissioner Knerr of the State Industrial Commission, 
a former labor leader, is in Carbon County as the personal 
representative of Governor Mabey. Mr. Knerr has 
addressed several meetings in which he has urged the men 
not to resort to violence. 


Small Disturbances Occur in Colorado 
Mining Regions 


RACTICALLY no changes have been reported in Colo- 

rado strike conditions in Berwind canyon, Delagua, 
Aguilar and Trinidad districts. All Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. mines in the Walsenburg district are running under 
normal conditions, according to company officials. Small 
forces are reported working in the Canon City district at 
the following camps: Rockvale, Fremont, Nonac, Emerald, 
Chandler, Radiant and Wolf Park. 

Colorado state rangers are investigating the attempted 
wrecking of coal cars drawn over the cut back of the Caddell 
mine, midway between Walsenburg and Turner, Col. Fire 
recently destroyed a trestle railroad bridge southeast of 
Turner camp. Adjutant General P. J. Hamrock, head of the 
ranger force, says that fire was incendiary. 
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Mines Bureau Seeks Data on Coal Storage 


STUDY of coal storage has been undertaken by the 

Bureau of Mines, in conjunction with the Department 
of Commerce, in which many of our readers will be inter- 
ested and from the results of which the larger industrial 
users of coal and the railroads should gain much practical 
and useful information. 

F. R. Wadleigh, in charge of this study for both bureaus, 
desires to obtain as much data as possible on the subject 
and has sent the following letter to a number of the larger 
users of coal. 

Coal Age urges any of its readers who are interested in 
the subject to write Mr. Wadleigh, giving him what data 
they have. A letter in care of the Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will reach him. 


The obvious importance of a clear understanding today of all 
elements involved in the storage of coal, for industrial and other 
purposes, has led the Bureau of Mines, in conjunction with the 
Department of Commerce, to undertake an investigation of the 
question, in which your co-operation and advice is earnestly re- 
quested. 

While there has been much agitation of the possibilities of coal 
storage in the way of giving more regular mining and movement 
of coal, but little exact information is available, especially re- 
garding costs of handling and transportation in and out of stor- 
age, as well as of the investment, fixed charges, etc., involved. 

The Bureau requests therefore that you will, at your conveni- 
ence, give it the benefit of your views and conclusions on the 
various items given below, calling attention particularly to the 
value of exact data and actual working costs. The various items 
to be covered are as follows: 

Method of storage. 

Under water or not. 
Closed sheds or in the open. 
Kind of floor or ground. 

Location of storage with reference to point where coal is to 
be used. 

Quantity stored—maximum ; average. 

Spontaneous combustion—methods of preventing. 

Handling fires, method of. 

Devices used for observing temperature and inspection. 

Danger point as regards temperature. 

Deterioration in sizes and also in heating value in stored coal. 

In your practice what tonnage can be stored per acre of avail- 
able space? 

Depth of pile, maximum allowed. 

Kind of coal stored. 

District from or trade name. 
Size stored. 

Is coal screened before storing? 
How long coal must be stored. 

Best time of year to store. 

Cost of storage plant and cost of maintenance. 

Cost of handling in and out of storage. 

Transportation to pile. 
Transportation from pile to point of use. 

Effect of climate on stored coal, if any. 

Costs of unloading and releasing. 

Method of handling in and out of storage. 

Cost of investment and fixed charges. 

Compliance with this request will be greatly appreciated and 
any data furnished will, of course, be treated as confidential, if so 


desired. 


March Railroad Earnings $52,736,492 More 


Than During That Month Last Year 


EPORTS from 197 Class 1 railroads, representing a 

mileage of 233,000, to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission show that the net operating income in March of 
those roads totaled $83,374,299, compared with $30,637,807 
during the same month one year ago. 

The operating revenues in March of the 197 roads totaled 
$472,689,165, which was an increase of 3% per cent over those 
for the same roads in March, 1921, while their operating 
expenses amounted to $359,328,983, or a decrease of 9.7 per 
cent compared with that month last year. 

Eighty-five roads in the Eastern district had operating 
revenues totaling $242,243,780, an increase of 10.2 per cent 
over March one year ago, while their operating expenses 
were $180,982,699, or 7.6 per cent less than those for the 
same month last year. The net operating income for those 
85 roads amounted to $47,801,191, compared with $11,755,351 
in March, 1921. 

Reports for 31 railroads in the Southern district showed 
that their operating revenues amounted to $62,009,728 in 
March, or 24 per cent greater than during that month one 
year ago, while their operating expenses totaled $47,137,- 
912 which was 11.4 per cent below that of one year ago. 
The net operating income for the 31 roads amounted to 
$11,093,394, compared with $4,016,643 in March, 1921. 

Reports from 81 roads in the Western district on file show 
their operating revenues were $168,435,657, a reduction of 
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4.4 per cent compared with March, one year ago. The 
operating expenses of those 81 roads totaled $131,208,372, or 
11.8 per cent below the same month in 1921. The net 
operating income of those roads amounted to $24,479,714, 
compared with $14,865,813 in March one year ago. 


U. S. Foreign Trade Nearer Normal Than 


That of Principal Competitors 


1 Be ORDER to correct much popular misapprehension and 
conflicting opinion regarding the present condition of our 
foreign trade Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, calls 
attention to a few fundamental factors in the situation. 

“It should be pointed out, in the first place,” says Mr. 
Hoover, “that in order to form a correct opinion of the 
volume of our foreign trade we must take a pre-war year 
as a basis of comparison. The tremendous increase in our 
foreign trade during the war could not have taken place 
under normal conditions, and therefore should not be taken 
as a starting point in an estimate of our present situation. 
As a matter of fact, when we consider the diminished pur- 
chasing capacity of the civilized world, caused by the war, 
we are not sure whether we are even justified in adding 
to our pre-war level the average pre-war normal increase 
to cover the period since the outbreak of the war. While 
this reservation may seem superfluous, there is reason to 
believe that it has not been sufficiently emphasized in some 
of the popular discussions of our foreign trade. 

“On the basis of a pre-war comparison we find, as will 
be seen from the following table, compiled from official 
figures, that the foreign trade of the United States is nearer 
normal than the trade of the United Kingdom, France or 
Germany, which are our principal competitors. While the 
figures in the table are only approximately comparable, 
owing to the fluctuations in price level, it is believed that 
they are sufficiently correct to indicate the relative advan- 
tage of the United States in foreign trade. 

“Tf the trade of various countries were analyzed by com- 
modities instead of values they would still show somewhat 
the same proportion. In other words, the trade of the 
United States, even in times of great depression, is higher 
than our pre-war level. During the last few months there 
has been a distinct revival in trade from the low point, and 
I am confident that we have little reason to accept the 
pessimistic view of our foreign trade future taken by many 
students of the question. Our trade has shifted somewhat 
as to commodities owing to the changed economic currents 
due to the war, but when all is said and done the remarkable 
fact stands out that we have held on.” 

FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN, 

FRANCE AND GERMANY BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR! 











Imports Exports 
Ratio Ratio 
of 1921 of 1921 
Countries 1913 1921 to 1913 1913 1921 to 1913 
United States..... $1,893,900 $2,509,000 133 $2,364,500 $4,485,100 191 
United Kingdom.. 3,741,048 4,182,713 112 3,089,353 3,118,686 101 
Prance.cnc Gee) 1,625,311 2,799,055 108 1,327,882 1,606,870 121 
Germany?........ 2,563,185 1,062,684 4] 2,403,142 858,292 36 
TOTAL TRADE 
Ratio of 1921 
1913 1921 to 1913 
(Up eS ir ees ee amass oer $4,258,400 $6,994,100 164 
nite Milgdomaats. cos. oes ee fe 6,830,401 7,301,399 107 
rancor ated tie ve cts sa 2,953,199 3,362,503 114 
GermanySseeie ontd with oh wah Pte we 4,966,327 1,920,976 39 


1 All figures, except ratios, are given in thousands. 2 Figures estimated on an 
eight-month basis. 


Engineers Ratify Alliance with Miners 


T a meeting with Warren S. Stone, president, held in 

Cleveland, Saturday, May 6, the Advisory Board of 

the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers ratified the joint 

resolution adopted in Chicago on Feb. 22 at a conference 

of representatives of union coal miners and railway unions 

for a closer alliance between miners and the sixteen leading 
railroad labor organizations. 

The resolution declares for closer co-operation of forces 
to more effectively protect the interests of those engaged 
in those industries and to obtain adequate compensation for 
service rendered. The plan is to become operative when 
ratified by the constitutional authorities of each of the 
associated organizations. 
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The engineers are the first of the “Big Four’ brother- 
hoods to ratify the agreement. The Order of Railway Con- 
ductors will take action during their triennial convention 
now in session in Cleveland and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, meeting in triennial convention now at Toronto, 
and the Brotherhood of Firemen and Enginemen, also now 
holding their triennial convention in‘ Houston, Texas, will 
consider the agreement. 

Several of the railroad unions outside of the brotherhoods 
and the United Mine Workers of America have already 
ratified the agreement. 


Tilts Are Numerous, Progress Is Slow, 
In Blizzard Treason Trial 


URING the last week progress was slow in the trial 

in Circuit Court at Charles Town, W. Va., of William 
Blizzard for treason in connection with the armed march of 
miners into Logan County last summer. Heated passages 
between witnesses for the state and counsel for the defense 
were frequent, the miners’ attorneys putting witnesses 
through a searching cross-examination. 

Use of union funds to equiv and supply the marchers, 
pay for automobile trips after ammunition and for other 
purposes furthering the aims of the expedition and the 
individual experiences of some of the marchers made up 
much of the testimony on May 2. Contribution of $1,695 
from the funds of one local union to various men, and 
supposed to have been for the purpose of the march, was 
shown by putting the cancelled checks in evidence. Oat 
Dickens, treasurer of the local at Montcoal last year, pro- 
duced the checks and with them the orders on which he 
based his authority to write them. 

That the marching miners last August and September 
were far from blind to the existence of martial law in 
M'ngo County was indicated May 3 in testimony by Jim 
King, who said he attended a mine local meeting in August, 
when Savoy Holt exclaimed: “To hell with martial law 
in Mingo County! We had martial law on Paint Creek 
and we licked it there, and we'll lick it over here. We'll 
wipe out martial law in Mingo County!” 

To this was added the testimony of J. N. Stone, who 
said he heard marchers declare they were going to Charles- 
ton to “blow up the newspaper office and hang the Gov- 
ernor.” 

The prosecution put state and federal officials on the 
witness stand May 4 to identify Blizzard as the leader of 
the army. Major Charles T. Smart, of Louisville, who com- 
manded troops up Coal River, said he found through 
Blizzard the only quick means of getting into successful 
touch with the armed miners. When they refused to come 
to terms on surrendering their arms Major Smart said he 
asked Blizzard to use his influence. Within ten minutes 
the men began coming forward with their arms, many of 
them crossing a stream to get arms which evidently had 
been hidden in the grass and brush. 

Sheriff V. N. Griffith, of Boone County, identified Blizzard 
as the man who had been in conference on Friday, Sept. 1, 
with Captain Wilson and others in Madison and who had 
told the federal commander that, having been on all the 
firing fronts that day, he knew the men were ready to 
surrender as soon as federal officials reached the scene. 

Harold M. Richards, mine superintendent, of Blair, 
quoted Blizzard as saying he had not “slept or eaten for 
thirty-six hours” while he was “trying to save the guns 
for some of the men.” Richards also told of having heard 
Blizzard encourage the miners at the temporary head- 
quarters of the men at Blair to “hold out until the federal 
forces arrive, and then surrender. At this time and for 
a few days thereafter the fighting continued,” Richards 
declared. : 

J. S: Moore testified May 6 that Jim Morris, at a meeting 
of the local union of which he was president, told every 
man who didn’t take part in the fight “his toes would be 
turned up to the sun.” Moore corroborated Richards’ testi- 
mony that men had been placed to shoot any state police that 
might arrive by train. 
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Weekly Review 


POT prices on bituminous coal advanced last week 
S while production for the country as a whole re- 

mained practically stationary compared with the 
last week in April. The first week of May recorded 
gains in production over April in every large field save 
in the stronghold of the non-union operations in central 
and southwestern Pennsylvania and in northern West 
Virginia. Even here each day of May has recorded 
slight gains. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices advanced 9 points from 
221 on May 1 to 230 on May 8. The most notable gains 
were in the North Atlantic, New England, Pittsburgh 
and Southern markets, the Midwest region alone re- 
maining stationary. Perhaps even the Chicago market 
would have advanced but for an unusual influx around 
the first of May of coal from western Kentucky. Specu- 
lators in Chicago are reported to have bought heavily 
in that coal, to have overstocked the market and to have 
lost. 


DEMAND GAINS, IN PLACES EXCEEDING SUPPLY 


Demand is steadily gaining and in spots is ahead of 
the available supply, which accounts for the strength of 
the market. Eastern centers are now feeling the pinch 
most strongly. The output from central Pennsylvania 
is so short of filling the demand of those consumers who 
have no other source of supply that heavy premiums are 
being exacted in this trade. Special grades of coal are 
no longer demanded and in the local scramble to obtain 
tonnage for particular spots in eastern New York and 
New Jersey prices have gone up to $4 per net ton. 

Hampton Roads coals have more than filled the de- 
mand at those points that can be reached by water-borne 
coals. The demand from the West for these coals, how- 
ever, has reduced the offerings-in New York Harbor, 
but has not as yet affected the price. 

Reserves are still being utilized wherever possible, 
but the number of active buyers is increasing daily. 





There is a more healthy tone to general business and 
fear is being expressed that the budding industrial 
boomlet may be nipped by prohibitive coal prices caused 
by the continuance of the strike. A reversal of senti- 
ment is growing among operators, especially in the 
Eastern Inland district, from the extreme wage cuts 
originally proposed. Higher prices are surely a deter- 
rent to talk of wage reductions and it is quite possible 
that prompt acceptance would follow any overture on 
the part of the miners for separate district wage con- 
ferences. . 

A growing uneasiness is apparent among consumers 
as stockpiles dwindle. Shortage conditions are far 
away, but the buyer has in times like these been prone 
to mill around as soon as his reserve bin loses its well- 
filled appearance. Last minute reports from New Eng- 
land show that for the first time in months water-borne 
coal is in actual demand. A week ago distress coal was 
common but this has all been cleaned up and buyers are 
requesting more. This despite the fact that the textile 
strike has removed much buying power that would 
otherwise be in evidencé. It is being recalled in the 
trade that when New England goes on a coal-buying 
rampage, the lid is off. 

Anthracite production, of course, is at a standstill 
but there is no activity in any market. Retail stocks of 
domestic coal are slowly dwindling but distribution is 
only for current needs. Steam coals also are quiet, 
although but little is offering aside from Buckwheat 
No. 1. 

BITUMINOUS 

“Production of coal has struck a temporary level a little 
above the 4,000,000-ton mark,” says the Geological Survey. 
“The output for the week of April 29 was 4,150,000 tons, 
and early reports indicate that last week (May 1-6) will 
show a like amount. Production of anthracite remains 
practically zero. 

“The total output of all coal—anthracite and bituminous 







































































































































































ooh Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 
18h BITUM INOUS 
1922 1921 
nl6 Apr. 15, Ald 9 656 N00 6,528,000 
5 Aural Gh oe see 3,575,000 6,815,000 
Ee Apr. 29 (a) ee ee. 4,150,000 6,984,000 
© |4Hf —-H Daily average....... 692,000 1,164,000 
Pa ! ve ue Calendar year....... 144,504,000 127,151,000 
vie im ; st ( Daily av. calendar yr. iF 438, 000 1,266,000 
ee j ANTHRACITE 
A ATER] | age de com ae 
AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION OF W | cS pr. 22. ... 1903, 
* sr eees tal ite Apr..29 (a) ves tec 6,000 1,945,000 
FROM WEEKLY REPORTS OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY y) COKE 
A esha sabe ss sa a DP 1a Apr: 22 Oy. ee 94,000 73,000 
: leaky] | Vek | | Apri29 ka) ke eee 87,000 76,000 
P| eed Calendar year....... 2,304,000 2,850,000 
04 
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(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from last report. 
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—in the fourth week of the strike (April 24-29) was 
4,156,000 tons. In the fourth week of the 1919 strike 
5,334,000 tons of bituminous coal and 1,759,000 tons of 
anthracite were produced, a total of 7,093,000 tons. Current 
weekly output of all coal is therefore running some 
3,000,000 tons short of the 1919 experience. 

“Much the same rate of production obtained last week 
(May 1-6), the fifth of the strike. A decrease on Mon- 
day, associated with the May Day holiday, was overcome 
the following day, and on Wednesday loadings reached 
12,810 cars, the highest figure recorded since the strike 
began. The total loadings for the week bid fair to be 
practically the same as in the fourth week. The trend of 
production may be seen from the following table of cars 
loaded daily: 


First Second Third Fourth Fifth 

Day Week Week Week Week Week 
Mond ayerere crit ae Oe ORs ot Me 11,445 10,772 if a 12,131 11,919 
PEER. Bevatontrretor fens Mosel: os ds save 11,019 10,658 10,04 12,377 12,120 
WRONRECA VC cht. ste hs ae 11,437 10,961 1 1088 12,622 12,810 
PLDUTRORY Mediate oes ve de cet cccae 11,090 11,482 11,193 11,981 12,460 
RIGA cote, POEMS ivde fad: che 11,296 10,714 11,596 2, 3620ee oe 
SU inti hog a hee a ee AP 8,888 8,501 F110, 194) B2950 eee 


“The situation is, therefore, essentially unchanged. No 
significant break in the ranks of striking miners has oc- 
curred, although a small number of men have gone back to 
work in Texas. The number of non-union men on strike 
has not changed materially. The accumulation of unbilled 
cars of coal is slowly decreasing, but is still above normal. 
Demand is stiffening, but the market is still not active 
enough to call out full production from mines remaining 
at work. 

“As before, consumption is being met largely from 
storage. At the present rate of output the draft upon con- 
sumers’ stockpiles cannot be much less than 4,000,000 tons 
a week, 

“Substantial progress was made in reducing the number 
of unbilled loads of coal during the fourth week of the 
strike. The average number of unconsigned loads for the 
week ended April 22 was 22,663 cars of bituminous coal 
and 1,254 cars of anthracite. During the last week of April 
the number was 17,708 cars of bituminous and 1,042 cars of 
anthracite.” 

All-rail movement of bitumious coal to New England 
during the week ended April 29 was the lowest since the 
strike began. Only 769 cars were forwarded, a decrease 
of about 20 per cent from the week before and but one- 
fifth of that in the week preceding the strike. Central 
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Pennsylvania grades are quotably higher and this tonnage 
is absorbed in more active markets than New England 
presents. 

Dumpings at the Roads were 433,960 net tons during the 
week ended May 4, as compared with 384,677 tons during 
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the preceding week. Coal awaiting loading at the piers 
is now lower than for some time. South America is taking 
a heavier tonnage, as is the bunker trade. New England 
shipments are again increasing, as distress cargoes in that 
section have been cleaned up. 

Lake business has been hit by growing industrial de- 
mand. Non-union coal is still being dumped at the lower 
ports, but at the rate of 700 cars daily, much below that 
prevailing in May last year. Much of this coal is going 
to Buffalo furnaces instead of the Northeast. Head-o-the- 
Lakes docks have received and unloaded most of the coal 
which has cleared from the lower ports and the up-bound 
movement has declined. Market conditions, however, are 
sluggish in the Northwest—buyers have resumed their 
attitude of indifference, reassured by the 2,700,000 tons of 
soft coal on the docks, awaiting distribution whenever they 
may choose to place their orders. 


COKE 


Production of beehive coke declined further during the 
last week of April, although the decrease was less marked 
than earlier in the month. The output was 87,000 net tons, 
a decrease of 7 per cent from the preceding week. The 
market is inactive, both supply and demand being light, 
as the average furnace cannot pay asking prices. 

Connellsville coal is very scarce and in strong demand. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market ADE, oy Apr: 24, Mayl, May 8, 

Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 1922 1922+ 
Smoke'ess lump.......... Columbus.... vu Pe $2.85 $3.05 $2.75@$3.00 
Smoke'ess minerun...... Columbus.... 2.15 2.00 2.40 2.25@ 2.50 
Smokeless screenings. .... Columbus.... 135 ol55 ye las5 eee domes 2 
Smoke'’ess lump......... hicago..... 2.40 2.30 2.75 2.75@ 3.00 
Smoke!less minerun...... Chicago..... 1.75 1.80 1.95 2.00@ 2.50 
Smokeless lump. . preCincinnatioes = 2090, 2.65. 2.90" 2.75@03200 
Smokeless mine run. mater ett Cincinnati... 1.90 2.00 2.15 2.50@ 2.65 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... 1263, 1.90. 62... 15 2.252, oO 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 4.60 4.80 5.05 5.40@ 5.85 
 efeccimc cng shraetete Boston...... 2.05 2.70 2.60 3.00@ 3.25 
Cambria mine run.. = Boston eae. 2230) 3225 | 3.00) 93i25@).3275 
Somerset mine run. OBLGN 1.55 sc 10 2.70 2.80 3.15@ 3.60 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. . New York. . 2080" 3.65 3.75" 9 3050@64.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia.. 2.80 3.45 3.70 3.60@ 3.90 

Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.. IMA) sev ey ely A 27 EOC! 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 25405 93-225— 3.25) 23) 25@03575 
Pool 9 (Super. Low eke . Philadelphia... 2.30 3.05 3.30 3.25@ 3.50 
Pool | Moe er. Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 2.50 3.25 3.40 3.25@ 3.50 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). New York 1.95 3.00 3.00 3.00@ 3.50 
Pool 10 (HL. Gr. Low Vol. re 2300) 42.9077 3. 15,5973.10G@53:S0 

Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Baltimore... 2 2 20 ee 3 2 3325 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York.... W772. 75> 42.75) e215 @s125 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 1.75 .2:70° 2.80>2;70@ 3.00 
Pool 1! (Low Vol)........ Baltimore. . 215° 2:85 430108 3.10@ S225 
High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and Se ..- New York... 1e20' 2-50) 22708) -2250@2 405 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia... }eODe cic. — 2:50 m2 SCG 2.905 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Baltimore.... ese re: 3.00 2.85@ 3.10 
nawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.35 2.45 2.90 3.00@ 3.25 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... ose 2nl5) 2.65.3 2750022075 
Kanawha chy asain . Columbus.... 1.45 1.70 2.00 2.00@ 2.35 
W. Va. Splint sede mecincmnatin 9) 2,005) 2°65) 2.75 2.50 

W. Va. Gas lump.. .. Cincinnati... 120) 2:40 42.75 eed oes 00 
W. Va. minerun......... Cincinnati. . 1.55 1.95 2.40 2.35@ 3.00 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati. . . 1.406 1.90. 2:20, 2:25@°2;75 
Hocking lump........... Columbus... sea.” 2,65 3.05 .3.00@ 3.25 
Hocking minerun........ Columbus.... EY PT PRG TOs ST 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... ee 1.75 2.15 2.00@ 2.50 
Pitts. No. 8lump... . Cleveland.... 2.60 3.40 3.25 2.75@ 3.25 


Market Apr. 10, Apr. 24, May I,. May 8, 
Quoted 19 22 1922 1922 1922+ 
Pitts. No. 8minerun...... Cleveland.... $1.80 $2.55 $2.90 $2.85@$3.10 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.85 2.55 2.90 2.85@ 3.10 
Midwest 
Franklin, fl. lump........ Chicago..... 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.30@ 3.65 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... DG by Vay SN AR BIC is ope 
Franklin, Ill. sereenings..... Chicago..... TA} GAS Be SEI etry BCs 9s. 
Central, Ill. lump......... Chicago..... 2tO0neee 65.8 62.75). 2. 00) 2.385 
Central, Ill. minerun..... hicago..... 2e60 200504 20s5 92,600) 2-85 
Central, Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... 1.85 1285942: 00 1275@ 2225 
Ind. 4th Vein lumpia. Chicago..... Shiba Si piby = Yee UG ss kar de 
Ind. 4th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... 245" 92.50" 2:50, 2:25@ 2.75 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 2200). «2.25 2.25. 2:00@ 2750 
Ind. 5th Veinlump....... Chicago..... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
Ind. 5th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... 2.60 2:60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
Ind, 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 2207 2-409 22-40) ~ (2325@ 2.50 
Standard lump........... St. Louis 2765 504... SUED ae ee 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis... .. 90 aae 7 be Dam Seen RR Sc 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... F705 Yo 2045 Rees Sone 
West. Ky. lump......... Louisville.... 2.45 2.20 2.60 2.75@ 3.00 
West. Ky. mine run...... Louisville.... 1.90 2.00 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
West. Ky. screenings...... Louisville... . 1390) 2525) 2260. 2.50@) 2.75 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump........... Birmingham., 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95@ 2.10 
Big Seam minerun....... Birmingham.., hoz Oa) 20s 1 70 11. 50 Gat90 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 1.85 1.85 1.85 2.00@ 2.25 
8. E. Ky. lump........... Louisville.... 2.25 2.40 2.75 2.75@ 3.00 
S. E. Ky. minerun........ Louisville.... 12.20) 92740) -2275. | 2°75@ "2,85 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville... . 1250 170 2,755) 2. 60@ 22°75 
8. E. Ky. lump........... Cincinnati... 1.90 2.40 2.90 2.60@ 2.76 
8. E. Ky. minerun........ Cincinnati... 1.60 2.00 2.40 2.40@ 2.75 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati. . . 1345-1565 5.2.25. 2.35@ 2.65 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 4.00 4.00 4.15 4.00@ 4.25 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.50 2.50 2.65 2.50@ 2.75 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 2, xx 
tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
Note—Smokeless prices now include New River and Pocahontas. 
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How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Percentage of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by fields, and as 
reported by the U. 8S. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly Report. 


Six Months Jan. | to Apr. 3 to Week 
July to Dec. Apr. 1, 1922 Roe 52, 1922. Ended 
1921 Inclusive Inclusive Apr.22 
U.S. otal peer. ee 45.6 DOL aa 
Non-union 
Alabamass acta eee 63.5 64.6 FAs 68.0 
Somerset County......... See) 74.9 76.7 60.8 
Panhandle, W. Va........ 55.3 SPSS 30.9 EHS 
Westmoreland........... 54.9 58.8 137. 66.0 
Virginia find Ae oie as as ee 54.8 59.49 64.3 70.9 
Harlanv...<. sche See 53°55 54.8 39.0 47.8 
Hazarden tig eS ee ee S17 58.4 54.1 69.5 
Pooshontas+aa,-e008 bees 49.8 60.0 68.3 69.0 
Tug River.. oie Ge eee 48.1 6357 70.8 76.3 
Logan.. Shah 47.6 61.1 66.8 66.1 
Cumberland-Piedmont... 46.6 50.6 8.4 9.0 
Winding Gull?.- sheers one 45.7 64.3 63.0 62.5 
Kenova-Thacker......... SOs 54.3 67.1 71.9 
N.H Kentucky.>.. on. wet 32.9 47.7 55.6 58.3 
Nev Riverta¢6 eee 24.3 Sy ae fs) 6.1 
Union 
Oklahoma-tecee. pee en ‘ 63.9 59.6 18.4 17.0 
Iowa.. —t 57.4 78.4 0.0 0.0 
Ohio, north and central. oe 52.6 46.6 0.0 0.0 
Missouri............ 3 50.7 66.8 0.1 0.0 
LlinGis Seen cee ee 44.8 54.5 0.0 0.0 
Kansas: et hd 2s eee 42.0 54.9 OR Ti 29.0 
Indiana aoe an ee : 41.4 53.8 0.0 0.0 
Pittsburght-. . Ae 41.2 39.8 0.0 0.0 
Central Pennsylv ania..... 39.1 50.2 11.9 10.3 
Fairmont. . See She 44.0 5.6 8.4 
Western Kentucky. : 3205 S7er 25:50 SURO 
Pittsburgh? s.ee: Bears 30.4 31.9 0.0 0.0 
Kanawha ssc. es wee 26.0 13.0 0.7 (hay é 
Ohio, southern........ 22.9 24.3 0.0 0.0 


* Rail and river mines germbined: 
+ Rail mines. 
~ Union in 1921, non-union in 1922. 


West Virginia is furnishing a large tonnage for coke mak- 
ing, replacing lost Connellsville production. 


ANTHRACITE 


With the exception of a few cars of steam sizes dredged 
from the rivers, the anthracite mining industry is at a 
standstill. Production during the week ended April 29 is 
estimated at only 6,000 tons. 

All-rail movement to New England during the week ended 
April 29 totaled 501 cars, as compared with 371 during the 
preceding week. There is no interest being shown in the 
Lake market, as stocks on the Northwestern docks are 
sufficient to last through the summer and these dock in- 
terests are of course unwilling to enter into negotiations 
until the new mining conditions shall have been determined. 

The market is almost lifeless. The light domestic ton- 
nage on wheels is not easily sold and prices are no stronger. 
At New York there is still some coal in boats, but dealers 
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Coal Age Index 230, Week of May 8, 1922. Average spot price 
for same period, $2.78. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in accord- 
ance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with respect to 
the tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus ob- 
tained was compared with the average for the twelve months 
ended June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report 
on “Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,” published by the Geo- 
logical Survey and the War Industries Board. (Pittsburgh and 
Standard prices not included in figures for last week.) 


are in no hurry to replenish their stocks. Retailers have 
reduced their supplies to the point where they no longer 
express any fear of possible lower costs to come after 
mining is resumed. 

There is enough pea at the mines to last all summer 
if necessary. Buckwheat No. 1 is still available but with 
other sizes well disposed of the steam market is devoid 
of any activity that might be expected. 

















Relative Activity of Markets for Bituminous Coal at End of Fifth Week of Strike 
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Foreign Market 


And Export News 





British Production Declines Sharply; Little 
Stimulus from U. S. Strike 


ASTER week produced a’ marked 

decline in the British coal output. 
Tonnage mined was 3,544,000, the low- 
est since the Christmas holiday period, 
according to a cable to Coal Age. The 
output for the previous week was 4,- 
384,000 gross tons. 

Demand is steady and prices are firm 
for the best grades. Other coals show 
a softening range. Germany and 
France are making inquiries for ton- 
nage. It was thought that producers 
were holding back in the belief that 
the strike in the United States would 
afford an unusual market, but Ameri- 
can and Canadian inquiries have dis- 
appeared in the past ten days, although 
a number of exporters are offering coal 
in that direction. Aside from the 
diversion of a few orders from South 
America and the Mediterranean the 
stoppage has had no beneficial effect 
on the British coal trade. 

Merchants are satisfied that although 
there are no phenomenal inquiries from 
abroad, contracts are coming in at a 
steady pace and most pits are booked 
up. Norwegian State Railways have 
bought 45,000 tons of best steams, Rus- 
sian Co-operative Societies, 25,000 tons 
best steams, Malmo Cement Works, 
20,000 tons second gas coals, and 
Bordeaux gasworks, 8,000 tons best 
Durham gas coals. 





Hampton Roads Has Good Week 


Activity in all branches is holding its 
own, with prospects of continued brisk 
business. Prices continue upward 
gradually, the best grades reaching the 
highest point in the last twelve months. 
Continued scarcity of high-volatile kept 
those prices extremely high. 

Scarcity of coal in ports to the 
north appear to be having a stimulating 
effect. Mines serving the port in some 
instances reported capacity output, 
while others reported no unusually 
great demand for coal. 

Export business was better, while 
shipments to New England were 
slightly below normal. Bunkering is 
gradually picking up, on the crest of 
the increase in general shipping. The 


N. & W. Piers had the bulk of the 
business, bidding fair to set a new high 
record of dumpings. 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


ItaLy—Cardiff steam first is now 
quoted at 42s. 3d., according to a cable 
to Coal Age. Last week’s quotation 
was 42s. 9d. 


Coal landed at Genoa during 1921 
totaled 1,772,535 tons (1920, 1,649,500), 
which compares with a pre-war total of 
3,250,000 tons. However, the arrivals 
at the Spezia port are increasing, and 
amount for 1921 to 371,863 tons, against 
250,000 tons before the war. 


GERMANY—Production of coal in the 
Ruhr region during the week ended 
April 22 was 1,525,000 metric tons, ac- 
cording to a cable to Coal Age. In the 
preceding week 1,578,000 tons were 
mined. 

Outside coal is now exempted from 
the coal tax, according to a recent ruling 
which has been put into effect at Frank- 
fort on the Main here. The present 
coal tax rate is 40 per cent of the home 
price. Anticipating this action, Ger- 
man coal buyers recently made a large 
number of inquiries for British coal, 
and considerable business is expected 
to result. 


FRANCE—According to Le Temps the 
January output was 2,594,914 tons and 
2,434,506 tons in February as against 
2,630,661 tons in December, 1921. The 
production of lignite was 74,735 tons in 
January and 67,133 tons in February. 
In the Sarre basin the production of 
coal totaled 863,292 tons and 888,184 
tons in January and February re- 
spectively. 

InpIA—The coal market has a tend- 
ency toward firmness. Calcutta coal is 
scarce. Foreign coal is arriving. More 
than 26,000 tons were imported during 
the first week in April of which about 
9,220 came from the United Kingdom 
and the rest from Africa. 


BELGIUM—Production during Febru- 
ary amounted to 1,759,670 tons, divided 
as follows: Mons district, 354,070 tons; 
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Centre, 298,250; Charleroi, 615,010; 
Namur, 49,680; Liége, 416,660; Lim- 
bourg, 26,000. Stocks at the end of the 
month totaled 901,920 tons. Compared 
with the output of 1,871,630 tons in 
January and the monthly average for 
1921 of 1,815,564 tons the February 
figures showed a slight reduction. 

The Belgian coal market is not lively 
and rates show no change. Domestic 
coals remain weak. It appears that an 
agreement regarding wages is on the 
point of being reached on the basis of 
7 or 8 per cent, not 10 per cent, as 
proposed by the owners. 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
7-Week Ended— 
April 27 May 4 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts. Point: 


Cars One Natid gees dene toss 2.569 3.141 
NONE OTL" NANG walsrete ate scree 138,617 119,620 
TONS) GUID 6dr a) a1. as) wea eee « 188,019 201,641 
Tronwace, swaltine sa. oe a 22,000 15,000 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 
Carse ON MAN. «Gn cciheveitc are £333. 973 
POMS SOM oN ATT hee sheers. fhe 66,650 48,650 
MOMS eCUIMP SCE. eh cteuspece ovals 92,172 122,291 
MONTASE. WaAILINE wc. cca c o.. 16,000 10,757 
. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Carse One NAICS c.c% sys cee 921 642 
Hons PON NANGS 2... olan. oct 46,050 32,100 
FLONASE OUINDed . + diese ce cae LOO Le LL 63,433 
PPONNIAGe me Walling an cls .2cste 2 2,251 4,290 


Export Clearances, Week Ended, 
May 4, 1922 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 


For Atlantic Islands: 
INO Se Se UNG TOMMOUTACAO.. Scceuesteus:s 2,643 
Am. Schr., Nat. L. Gorton, for Bar- 

bados 

For Brazil: 

Br. S. S. Boswell, for Buenos Aires. ...2,291 
Br. S.S. Madras Cty, for Rio de 

Janeiro 

For Chile: 

Am. S.S. West Jaffrey, Chilean ports.5,005 

For Cuba: 

Nor. S.S.._Munorway, for Havana..... 5,896 

For Greece: 


Embricos, 


Piraeus 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tong 


PIERS 
April 29 May 67 
Pool 9, New York... . $6.15@$6.40 $6.25@$6.50 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.80@ 6.10 6.15@ 6.35 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 6.10@ 6.50 6.30@ 6.55 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.75@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.35 
Pool 71, Philadelphia... 6.50@ 6.65 6.50@ 6.80 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.75@ 5.25 5.30@ 5.80 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 5.25@ 5.40 5.50 
Pool 2,Hamp. Rds... 4.75@ 4.85 4.95@ 5.15 
BUNKERS 





Pool 9, New York... .$6.45@$6.70 $6.60@ $6.80 
Pool 10, New York.... 6.10@ 6.40 6.45@ 6.65 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 6.40@ 6.60 6.50@ 6.75 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 6.00@ 6.40 6.15@ 6.60 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.95@ 5.00 5.90 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.80 5.25 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 43s. f.0.b. 43s.f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 55s. f.o.b. 55s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 43s. f.o.b 43s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 50s. f.0.b 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 438. t.i.b 43s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Messina....... 38s. f.0.b. 38s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Algierg......... 4ls. f.o.b. 41s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuco.... 42s. 6d.f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Bahia......... 62s. 6d.f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Madeira........ 42s. 6d.f.a.s. 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 40s. 6d. f.a.s. 40s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta......... 44s. 6d.f.o.b. 44s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas.... 40s. 6d. f.a.s 40s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Naples......... 38s. f.o0.b. 38s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rosario........ 52s. 6d.f.o.b. 52s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Singapore...... 57s. 6d.f.o.b. 57s. 6d. f.o.b. 
IPOrG Sale oes eine eee 46s. 6d. f.0.b. 46s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Alexandria 2 fcc. 45s. 44s. 
Wapetowiseriss o« csaiels + abate es 35s. 3d. 
Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable ta Coal Age 


Cardiff : April 29 May 6+ 
Admiralty, Large...... 28s. 6d. 28s6d @ 28s9d 
Steam, Smalls......... 19s.@20s. 19s.@ 20s. 

Newcastle: f 
Best Steams.......... 23s@ 24s 23s.@ 24s. 
Best Gage ry eee es 23s.@ 24s. 24s. 
Best Bunkers......... 22s.@ 22s. 6d. 22s. 6d. 


tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italicx 
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Increased Output Fails to 
Stem Rising Tide of Prices 


Consumers Still Rely on Reserves 
Rather Than Enter High-Priced Spot 
Market—Buyers in Need Increasing— 
Steadying Efforts Made. 


RODUCTION has been increased 

recently, but not sufficiently to 
stem the rising tide of prices. Line 
trade is picking up in excess of the 
supply and hardening prices have re- 
sulted. The flood of Southern coals 
to Philadelphia and New York has 
been checked by the better markets in 
other sections for the smokeless 
varieties. 

Consumers still prefer to use 
reserves rather than enter the high- 
priced spot market, but the number 
who must have coal is increasing. 
The more substantial factors in the 
trade fear the effect of this rising 
market and are advising buyers to 
hold off unless buying is absolutely 
necessary. These shippers are offer- 
ing to buy coal, when needed, at the 
best figure plus a reasonable com- 
mission. 


—_—_——_——__. 


NEW YORK 


With supplies becoming shorter and 
the prospects not bright for an early 
ending of the strike, quotations are 
showing more strength. There were 
but a few more than 1,000 cars at the 
local loading piers on May 5, a large 
decrease from the corresponding day 
of the previous week. 

Comparatively few buyers were 
around, but those who wanted coal 
badly were not particular as to 
whether it was Pool 9 or 10, so long 
as it looked like coal and would burn. 

The shipping of Southern coals west 
has tended to strengthen quotations, 
some ranging around $5.40 at Hampton 
Roads, which made the coal available 
for local buyers at around $6.50, if 
taken from the vessel in which it came. 
To make these coals more available, 
however, some shippers have under- 
taken to load the coal into small barges, 
quoting $6.40@$6.75. 

Local houses are watching closely 
the importation of English coals. 
Some inquiries regarding the local sit- 
uation have been received but it is not 
thought English mine owners will 
undertake to send their coals to these 
shores unless they feel sure that they 
could sell it at around $8 per ton. 





BALTIMORE 

The call for fuel is growing rapidly 
and prices are tightening. 

It is impossible to quote a really 
stable price list, but as a whole it may 
be said that the offerings of Pool 9 and 
71 are quickly absorbed at $3.25@$3.50, 
with sales occasionally up to $3.75 @$4. 


Gas coals too are quite strong, the quo- 
tations on Fairmont running $3.10@ 
$3.50 a net ton. Bunker coals of usual 
delivery here are quoted $6.60@$6.85, 
alongside. A feature of this business, 
however, is had in receipts here by 
barges of coal loaded at Hampton 
Roads, and which has been sold as low 
as $5.50, alongside. 

While the export situation is at a 
complete standstill, not a single ship 
having loaded on foreign account for 
nearly a month, an increase is noted in 
intercoastal coal shipment. Recently 
there was a shipment of 909 tons for 
Seattle, 210 tons for Portland, Ore., 300 
tons for Los Angeles and 818 tons for 
San Francisco. 


FAIRMONT 

Production during the last week of 
April was the largest since the be- 
ginning of the strike. Probably 5,000 
miners are now at work. The larger 
companies, however, are not  oper- 
ating. Demand in the East is strong, 
the price ranging $2.50@$3. 








CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


The effectivenes of the strike in this 
field is best told by production figures 
for April, which show the output to 
have been 11,914 cars as against 84,828 
cars for March. 

Operators claim the peak of the strike 
has been passed. This would appear to 
be borne out by the fact that during 
the week ended April 29, the district 
produced 2,445 cars as against 2,057 
cars in the previous week. 

There was but little change, however, 
in the strike conditions at the end of 
the fifth week. Efforts are being made 
in the Somerset District to operate the 
mines and both the Berwind-White and 
the Lochrie interests about Winber are 
increasing their output. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Although efforts of the U. M. W. 
are not abating, there is a drift of men 
back to the mines and production is 
being slowly increased. Prices have 
stiffened to a considerable extent. 
Buyers are not finding it an easy matter 
to secure all the coal needed in this 
territory. Suspension continues to be 
general throughout the Georges Creek 
region. 





PHILADELPHIA 


While production has been increased 
recently, still it has not been on a suffi- 
cient scale to hold back prices. The 
trend to higher figures has been main- 
tained all around. 

Coal is not easily obtainable, and Pool 
1 is almost out of the market. Some 
consumers with buyers stationed in the 
region snap up this grade even before it 
is in the cars. 

This matter of high prices is not 
satisfactory to the more _ substantial 
factors in the trade, as they fear many 
more increases will mean trouble for 
all producers. There are shippers who 
are advising consumers to hold off buy- 
ing unless absolutely necessary and 
thus help to stem the tide. Shippers 
such as these are offering their services 
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to consumers to buy coal at the best 
figure plus a fair commission. 

Even yet the consumer is not actively 
seeking coal, outside of the big buyers 
allied with the iron and steel trade, 
which industry seems to maintain its 
improvement. 





Coke 





UNIONTOWN 


Operators are commencing to realize 
what the ultimate effect of the strike 
will be upon the market of the future 
regardless of its ultimate settlement. 
That view is brought closer home by the 
report that efforts are being made for 
an adjustment of freight rates from the 
Virginia fields to the Eastern market, 
which will enable producers there to 
compete better with Connellsville. 

To what extent the Carnegie Steel 
Co. will return to the Frick mines in 
the Connellsville region for its byprod- 
uct coal is also another question. Since 
the construction of the Clairton byprod- 
uct plant the Frick mines have been de- 
pended upon almost entirely for raw 
coal. That portion of the needed ton- 
nage cut from the Connellsville field is 
now being received from West Virginia. 

The coal market has taken on con- 
siderable life and while there is no trace 
of panicky feeling there is more demand 
than can be supplied. All grades of 
steam coal are quoted $2.90@$3.10 
while byproduct is selling $3.10@$3.25. 
The coke situation is unchanged, there 
being no distinction between furnace 
and foundry, with $6@$6.75 prevailing 
for both grades. ; 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Production of coke has been prac- 
tically stationary since about April 25, 
at approximately one-third the rate in 
the latter part of March. Merchant 
production has decreased slightly less 
in percentage than production by the 
furnace ovens. Almost all the merchant 
production is going out on contract. 
Offerings of furnace coke are very 
light but demand is equally light as 
the average furnace would not think 
of paying prices asked. The market, 
of paying prices asked. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. has been 
operating 32 blast furnaces since the 
middle of April, against 34 on April 1. 
Pig iron production of the Pittsburgh 
district was at a shade higher rate in 
April than in March. Once the district 
was entirely tributary to the Connells- 
ville region, but now it has the Clair- 
ton byproduct plant, the largest in the 
world, the large beehive plant of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., the new 
byproduct plant of the same interest 
and the byproduct plant at Midland of 
the Pittsburgh. Crucible Co. These 
plants had stocks of coal when the 
strike started and can draw coal from 
pees districts where it is now avail- 
able. 


BUFFALO 


The outside trade is about at a 
standstill. The beehive oven districts 
are idle, so that jobbers are seldom able 
to obtain anything. Local furnaces 
have their own ovens and are for the 
most part independent of outside sup- 
plies. Semi-nominal quotations are 
$5.25@$5.50 for 72-hr. Connellsville 
foundry, $4@$4.25 for 48-hr. furnace 
and $3.50 for stock. 
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Retail Stocks Disappear 
But Apathy Continues 


Consumers Buy Only to Piece Out Bare 
Needs—With Dwindling Stocks Re- 
tailers Cease Anxiety Over Freight 
Reduction—Loaded Boats Plentiful at 
New York; Buyers Scarce. 


| Bass of demand is the continued 
feature of the market. Even 
with no coal being produced the retail 
trade is sluggish, the consumer show- 
ing no anxiety over the situation and 
buying only in small lots to piece out 
his season’s requirements. Yard 
stocks are gradually being worked 
off, however, and retailers have now 
passed the stage where anxiety is ex- 
pressed over reduced freight rates or 
mine prices, as they have converted 
most of their tonnage into cash. 

New York Harbor still has plenty 
of loaded boats, but buying is slow. 
The steam trade is sluggish, al- 
though buckwheat is now the only 
size easily obtainable. No interest is 
yet being shown in the Lake market. 





ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


The fifth week of the strike passed 
quietly, aside from a certain restless- 
ness and numerous rumors of settle- 
ment circulating among the men. 
Some strikers are now feeling the 
pinch of unemployment. Merchandise 
is on a strictly cash basis as merchants 
remember the 1902 strike which caused 
them) heavy losses through credit ex- 
tension at that time. 

The men appear to have lost some of 
their feeling of confidence. Increased 
wages do not seem as likely to them 
now and many consider that a resump- 
tion at the old wages would be a satis- 
factory settlement. 





NEW. YORK 


Lack of demand with no coal being 
produced is the outstanding feature of 
the local market. Middle houses who 
have coal in boats or are in a position 
to get some receive few inquiries. No 
particular effort is being made to induce 
buying. 

Consumers are buying at such a slow 
pace that retail stocks are holding out 
better than was anticipated. Some 
dealers who last month believed their 
stocks would be cleaned up early in 
May now count on having some coal 
throughout the entire month. 

Most of the domestic coals available 
have been loaded into boats and this is 
independent product. The companies 
have moved nearly all of their coals 
above pea size. The latter continues 
plentiful with no call for it. ; 

Quotations for independent domestic 
coals practically mean nothing now. It 
was said last week that a prospective 


buyer had been offered a cargo of stove 
coal on a basis of $8.10 at the mine, 
whole other quotations for the same 
size ranged as high as $8.75. Stove 
was in better demand than either egg 
or chestnut. 

Loaded boats of pea coal were being 
quoted $7.50@$8.50, alongside. There 
was practically no change in the steam 
coal situation and the demand was 
quiet. 





PHILADELPHIA 


As yet the weather has failed to 
warm up and much more coal is being 
burned than usual at this time of the 
year. It is when the occasional warm 
day appears that the real state of trade 
is discernible, as there is an immediate 
cessation of all deliveries. 

Many yards are entirely out of nut, 
and others are holding back what little 
they have for special business that they 
take care of all season long. Pretty 
much the same thing can be said of 
stove coal. Pea has been a good mover 
recently, but even though the dealer can 
replace this size there is little buying 
done. 

The yards are now beginning to show 
signs of emptiness, which is just what 
the dealers want. They have now 
passed the stage where anxiety over re- 
duced freight rates or mine prices no 
longer cause apprehension, as they have 
converted most of their stocks into cash. 

Steam trade is quiet, with buckwheat 
about the only size to be had. The com- 
panies have big stocks and are anxious 
to move it soon. Quite a little of it 
will soon reach the two-year storage 
limit, when according to the freight 
tariff, it will have to take a local rate to 
destination. Yet despite the almost en- 
tire absence of rice and barley the con- 
sumer shows little disposition to take 
buckwheat. 

Retailers have _ settled themselves 
down to a long idleness, and this is as 
much due to the consumers’ increasing 
lack of interest as'anything else. 





BALTIMORE 


There is little to report except that 
the small supplies in yards keep dwin- 
dling. Dealers have received only two 
carloads during May and there is little 
prospect of any immediate shipment. 

The smaller yards are gradually run- 
ning out of fuel. The general public 
does not seem to be at all worried, being 
firm in the belief that it can be taken 
care of later in the year. The amount 
of business on the books on the major- 
ity of dealers is much smaller than in 
normal seasons. 





BUFFALO 


“We have coal enough to last till 
fall and if the strike is not settled then 
we can still keep up with our winter 
trade,” is the claim made by a repre- 
sentative of one of the larger anthra- 
cite companies. It is quite possible 
that he may be called on to make his 
words good, for the strike is much more 
complete than the bituminous and 
promises to hold longer. 

At the same time consumers are not 
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buying any coal of account, so that the 
stocks on hand are not moving. There 
is considerable egg in storage and some 
companies are said to have plenty of 
chestnut not far away. The trade as 
a whole is much more stagnant than 
bituminous. 

Only two anthracite cargoes have 
been shipped, 19,500 net tons, and one 
of coke, 2,500 tons. Another coke cargo 
is chartered, but it has not arrived yet. 
The amount of anthracite shipped in 
April last season was 257,705 tons. 


BOSTON 


A few independents and brokers 
are offering domestic sizes at around 
$9, f.o.b. mines, but sales are meager. 
The producing companies that were 
picking up coal from storage piles 
or were gradually selling coal on 
cars that were unbilled have now very 
nearly cleaned up the odd lots that were 
available. A small number of cargoes 
are still coming forward from New 
York piers, but another fortnight will 
probably see the last of them. 

Retail business continues extremely 
dull. The public preserves its non-buy- 
ing attitude, preferring to run the risk 
of a tight market later on. It is amaz- 
ing how little interest is taken in the 
suspension. 








West 


— — —— ——————————— 


SALT LAKE CITY 


Retail coal dealers of Salt Lake City 
and Ogden have announced a new price 
schedule as a result of the reduction 
made by the operators, following the 
new wage scale. Hereafter lump coal 
will be $9; domestic lump, $8.50; egg, 
$8; screened slack, $4.50, and mine 
slack $4. Business is poor as a result 
of the rising temperature. The coal 
trade generally is not suffering from 
the strike, tense though the situation is 
in the mining fields. Enough coal is 
being produced to meet all of the state’s 
light demand. 








KANSAS CITY 


The coal trade in the Southwest is 
just marking time. No coal is being 
produced, except at a few small co- 
operative mines and there is not much 
demand for what little is being mined. 
These small mines are not equipped to 
screen the coal, and the demand for 
mine run is never strong in this section. 
However if the strike continues for an- 
other 30 days the steam plants will 
have to use whatever they can get, as 
the storage coal will not last much 
longer than that. 

The outlook for business when the 
mines do open, is good as the farmers 
have been getting a better price for 
their grain and live stock since the 
reduction in freight rates, which has 
also had: the effect of stimulating buy- 
ing of farm machinery and lumber for 
buildings. On top of this, the exces- 
sive rains in the plains country, almost 
insures a good wheat crop. Altogether 
the farmer is beginning to see a way 
out forthe first time in several years, 
and as this country is dependent on 
agricultural and live stock, it argues 
well for business in general. 

Prices are practically unchanged from 
the pre-strike level. 
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Chicago and Midwest 





Kentucky Flood of Coal 
Gorges Western Market 


But Heavy Flow from Mines Continues 
In Other Directions—Many Jobbers 
Are Hard Hit—Gentle Swelling of 
Demand Is Seen—Prices Firmer. 


HIS region has weathered an- 

other week of light demand and 
plentiful supply, and the game of 
hunting stealthily for buyers and of 
waiting daily for a burst of railroad 
business continues. The flood of 
western Kentucky, which started 
two weeks ago, largely on the 
strength of the fact that railroads 
and some other big consumers were 
due to come into the market, gorged, 
backwatered and partially drowned 
many of the jobbers who brought a 
large volume of it into the Chicago 
region on consignment. Heavy ship- 
ments from the mines continue in 
other directions, however. A gentle 
demand has begun to _ develop 
throughout the Midwest for various 
coals so that the outlook for selling 
agencies with Eastern and Kentucky 
connections is not black. It is merely 


a dull gray. 

Generally speaking, Midwestern com- 
panies with eastern Kentucky opera- 
tions have been enjoying a pleasant 
time since the strike started. Many 
non-union mines which began cau- 
tiously, fearful lest the light market 
they found would disappear almost any 
morning, have been going stronger and 
stronger, thanks to Lake and _ steel 
trade, until now they are working full 
tilt and selling every ton at a fair 
profit. With the slow but general up- 
turn of prices, coal from those fields 
sold through Midwestern houses has 
made a small section of the coal trade 
reasonably prosperous. 

As for operators with Indiana and 
Illinois mines, little can be said. They 
have sold off practically all the fuel 
stocked at mines at pre-strike prices 
with a strengthening of the figures on 
screenings, as that class of coal became 
scarcer and scarcer. Today the region 
is practically barren. 

Eastern coals have come into the 
Midwest in quantities always ample to 
meet every trace of demand. Quotations 
on smokeless mounted because opera- 
tors were able to sell so much of their 
output East that Chicago was no longer 
a rich objective. During the past week 
shipments came from new sources be- 
cause one of the largest Pocahontas 
operators was closed down. This 
scattered the business somewhat and 
gave the surface impression that smoke- 
less business was livelier. Mine run 
went steadily at various figures from 
$2@$2.50 and the little lump that was 
handled brought $2.75@$3. 


Peace prevails in most of the mining 
fields. It is to be noted that some 
miners’ union members are working in 
thinly scattered numbers at much re- 
duced wages without interference from 
the union officials. These men are do- 
ing the odd jobs of repair and mainte- 
nance around mine properties. 





CHICAGO 


Nothing disturbed the calm of the 
Chicago coal market during the past 
week except the travail which certain 
jobbers suffered in their effort to sell a 
flood of western Kentucky coal here 
without taking a loss. A few wise men 
who booked most of their customers 
before they bought anything in the field 
have done comfortably well. Many 
others, less wise, bought at $2.50 and 
even as high as $2.75 and sold from 
$2.50 down to as low as $2.30. 

However, there is a gentle flow of 
business through this market which is 
swelling slightly. General industrial 
demand is extremely low but not lying 
flat on the hard bottom as it was a 
couple of weeks ago. Steel companies 
continue to be the leading buyers in 
small quantities and other industries 
making staple products are taking a 
little coal from day to day and pro- 
tecting their stocks. The coal trade 
confidently expects the railroads to be- 
gin taking a heavy volume soon. Up 
to date they have only just begun to 
buy. 

A small quantity of smokeless coals 
reach here daily at prices which remain 
reasonably stiff, largely because of the 
absorption of those coals in the East. 
Dealers are taking a little sized Poca- 
hontas nowadays to satisfy a light de- 
mand from householders who are begin- 
ning to worry for fear they will not be 
able to afford anthracite if mining does 
not resume until fall. Smokeless mine 
run is quoted here at about $2.25 and 
lump up to $3. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Demand continues fairly keen though 
buyers are fewer. This is due largely 
to the fact that operators are not quo- 
ting prices, or accepting new business, 
until they dispose of orders on hand, 
figuring that prices may be higher at 
time of shipment. As a result about the 
only quotations available are those of 
small mines, and quotations on resale 
offers of jobbers and brokers who are 
trying to unload large tonnages they 
contracted for recently. 

Reports from the railroads indicate 
that there is more coal moving out 
than at any previous time in the history 
of the industry. On the L. & N., more 
than 5,000 cars increase was shown in 
April over March, which was an active 
stocking month, and April demand did 
not become heavy until just before the 
close of the month. From present indi- 
cations May movement should set a high 
record. 

For the past few days there has 
been some congestion and difficulty in 
getting enough cars on the Hazard 
branch, and also in the Cumberland Val- 
ley division of the L. & N. 
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Western Kentucky is starting its quo- 
tations around $2.50@$2.60 for mine 
run, with screenings at $2.60 and up 
and lump $2.75@$3. There is some 
shading. Screenings are in strong de- 
mand but light supply. Trade is ex- 
pected to grow strong again in a 
few days. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Coal on track in Indiana is still with- 
out a market. There are no quotations 
going out on any kind of fuel. Since 
April 1 no coal has moved in the state 
except from a few of the wagon mines 
in the south central part and a little 
from mines in northern and Western 
Kentucky. There has been little Indiana 
demand as yet for non-union coal. - 

Some of the producers in Indiana 
have farmed out their best salesmen 
to the bigger retail coal merchants in 
an effort to aid in getting rid of present 
stocks. Several instances are to be 
noted where men formerly connected 
with operators’ offices here in Indian- 
apolis, now are working with big retail 
or jobbing institutions until the end 
of the strike. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Continued quietness prevails in the 
Carterville field and Duquoin and East 
Jackson county districts. There is a 
little coal at a few of these mines, but 
almost nothing on the open market. 

Similar conditions exist in the Mt. 
Olive and Standard fields. There is 
still a little coal.on hand, but prices 
are quoted only from day to day. A few 
cars of domestic sizes are available but 
no steam, except that unloaded from 
the Standard field several months ago 
on the industrial coal roads near East 
St. Louis, where a few thousand tons 
of steam sizes were. piled up and a 
little railroad fuel held in the field. 


ST. LOUIS 


The market is easy with only a little 
demand for steam sizes here and there. 
The domestic demand is about gone. 
A few railroads have been in the mar- 
ket. The Wabash bought, it is under- 
stood, about 1,500 cars of Kentucky 
mine run at from $2.10 to about $2.40. 
The Frisco bought about 500 cars 
ranging $2.10@$2.20. The Union Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. got in the 
market for a few hundred cars at 
slightly above $2. Country conditions 
are quiet on both steam and domestic, 
with no demand. 


LOUISVILLE 


Some railroad inquiries are now being 
felt in this market and larger rail 
demand is expected soon. Consumption 
of the coal-carrying lines in this region 
is steadily increasing. Not many 
operators are quoting coal now. They 
are waiting until they fill orders 
already booked. The market is so 
firm that jobbers and brokers do not 
hesitate in taking on prospect coal 
offered at anything below the average 
market. 

So far the coal strike does not seem 
to be affecting industrial demand to 
any extent. Retailers are meeting with 
a slightly better stocking demand. 
Lake movement is better, and the steel 
and metal working industries are buy- 
ing more freely. Cement and brick 
plants are buying well as_ building 
supplies are quite active generally. 
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Northwest 





Gen. Dullness Commands 
Entire Northwest Now 


Industrial and Back-Country Call for 
Coal Is Faint—Shipping to Docks Has 
Halted But Stocks on Hand Are Good 
for All Summer. 


OAL business is sluggish from 

the docks as far Inland as water- 
borne coal ordinarily penetrates. 
Back-country trade is flat, industries 
have not revived as it was expected 
they might by this time and demand 
generally is extremely light. 

The north and west-bound coal 
traffic which started up moderately 
with the opening of the Lake season 
has about died out, so that the sup- 
ply reaching the docks is small. Evi- 
dently most of the cargoes which 
came up early, were those loaded last 
fall at Lower Lake ports. However, 
nobody is worrying, for at the 
present rate of disposal, the 2,- 
700,000 tons of soft coal and 300,- 
000 tons of anthracite on the docks 
will last all summer. 





DULUTH 


Shipments from docks fell off mate- 
rially during April, according to figures 
just released. The total was 9,826 cars 
from the docks at Duluth and Superior, 
as against 21,249 cars in March this 
year and 5,831 in April last year. 
Although the shipments this year are 
more than last, for the same month, 
dock men say that this must not be 
taken as an indication of good trade, as 
shipments during 1921 were universally 
small. 

Stocks on docks are still at high tide. 
Estimations put bituminous stocks at 
2,700,000 tons and anthracite at 300,000. 
The most conservative estimators say 
that the Northwest will not suffer for 
coal until well into August. The 
majority opinion is that the coal on 
docks will last until the fall. 

Several docks here have non-union 
buying connections, and these will bring 
coal to the Head-of-the-Lakes. Five 
cargoes, one of which was anthracite 
have already been received here. Three 
more have started from Lower Lake 
ports, and should arrive within a few 
days. 

It was reported early in the season 
that some of the 35 cargoes loaded for 
the Head-of-the-Lakes at Lake Erie 
ports might be diverted to other places. 
This has happened. Sault Ste. Marie, 
Port William, Port Arthur, Ashland and 
other ports have received much of the 
coal which would have filled the docks 
here to overflowing. 

iLarge consumers are well filled up 
The mines on the Iron Range are carry- 
ing over coal from last season and will 
use this as long as possible. The Steel 
Corporation has sufficient coal on docks 


to last some time, and the Zenith Fur- 
nace has received two cargoes this 
season, which makes its coal position 


easy. 

The $6.50 price on lump which was 
mentioned two weeks ago as being 
made by some docks has become gen- 
eral. Run of pile is down to $6 and 
screenings are $4.25@$4.75, as quality 
dictates. This reduction seems to be 
conceded as necessary to get trade. It 
is thought that a resumption of the 
regular scale of $7, will be made as 
trade improves. 

Anthracite is dead, and doubtless will 
remain so the rest of the summer. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


The strike has had no effect what- 
ever here yet. It is causing no rush, 
no apprehension as to future supplies, 
no disturbance of any kind. There is a 
reassuringly large amount of coal on 
the docks. The opening of navigation 
brought up several cargoes of coal evi- 
dently loaded and stored on board over 
the winter. 

Navigation opened about two weeks 
later than usual, but there was no call 
to rush operations, since there was 
nothing pressing to be moved by Lake. 
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The expectation is that this season, in 
general, will be a much more active 
one than last. The iron ore production 
is expected to be double that of last 
year. This will mean a_ generally 
improved commercial situation that 
ought to be helpful. But if this expec- 
tation shall prove true, it will hardly 
register in the immediate future, nor 
have its effect upon the coal consump- 
tion. 





MILWAUKEE 


The coal business at Milwaukee con- 
tinues flat and stale. Dealers report 
very little business. There is enough 
coal on the docks to last until fall at 
the present rate of consumption. Prices 
were not shaded on May 1, as some 
expected, and it looks as if there will 
be no change here until the settlement 
of the strike furnishes a basis for some- 
thing different. 

Coal receipts by Lake, which started 
out briskly at the opening of the season, 
have almost ceased. Sixteen cargoes 
were received during April, aggre- 
gating 8,000 tons of hard coal, and 
100,309 tons of soft coal. One of the 
hard coal cargoes consisted of 700 tons 
of screenings which was brought down 
by the C. Reiss Coal Co. from its yards 
at Escanaba, Mich. Last year twenty- 
two cargoes were received durng April, 
the receipts aggregating 43,100 tons of 
anthracite, and 154,579 tons of soft 
coal. There have been no coal arrivals 
thus far in May. 


New England 





Cargoes on Hand Moving, 
Prices Show Upward Trend 


Market Not Yet Up as Strong as at 
Roads—Aside from a Few June and 
July Buyers, Little Business Is in 
Sight. 


Anes of the stronger prices 
at Hampton Roads is now 
noticeable in this market. Cargoes 
on hand are being moved and quota- 
tions show more of an upward 
tendency than for several weeks, 
although the market has not yet risen 
as strongly as at the Roads. There 
are a few buyers yet to enter the 
market for a season’s supply that 
usually is bought in June and July. 
Aside from this there is not much 
additional business expected for 
thirty days. The textile strike has 
removed much buying power that 
would otherwise be in evidence. Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania coals remain inac- 
tive in this territory. 


Pocahontas and New River continued 
to climb upward during the week, espe- 
cially at Hampton Roads. For two or 
three days there was every appearance 
of a flurry, a situation made possible by 
active demand in the West combined 
with a certain amount of buying by 


bunkering contractors at Philadelphia 
and at New York. 

Most New River operations are shut 
down because of the labor difference, 
but Pocahontas output increases from 
week to week and it will soon become an 
interesting question whether the non- 
union mines can take care of current 
demand. If so many ships had not been 
converted to the use of oil, particularly 
those sailing from New York, it is prob- 
able there would have been a “squeeze” 
by this time. 

For distribution Inland from points 
like Boston and Providence, there has 
also been a reaction in prices, but not 
so pronounced as at the Roads. There 
are a few buyers who are yet to come 
into the market for the season’s supply 
that ordinarily is purchased in June and 
July, but aside from these there is no 
special demand expected during the 
next 30 days or so. Quotations at Mys- 
tic Wharf, Boston, have advanced 
sharply during the week from $6.15 to 
$6.50@$6.75. A few factors are ask- 
ing $7 at the time this review is written. 

Marine freights coastwise remain in 
easy shape; 90c. is about the going rate 
on steamers, Hampton Roads to Boston, 
while on large barges there are occa- 
sional charters at rates varying 5c. or 
so up and down. Smaller barges for 
light draft points are of course held at 
rates over $1. 

At retail, in Boston, there continues 
keen competition for what contract 
business offers. Public institutions have 
been able to buy this week at $6.68 
per net ton delivered, but apparently 
the wholesale market will soon correct 
this situation. 
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Eastern Inland 





Industrial Revival Menaced 
By Strike and High Prices 


Connellsville Coal in Demand as East- 
ern Buyers Reappear — Reserves 
Shrink, Stronger Call Near — Many 
Producers Recede from Extreme 
Wage-Cut Sentiment. 


ONNELLSVILLE coal is again 
in strong demand, following the 
reappearance of Eastern buyers. 
Screenings are in very short supply 
as the lump market continues to lag. 
Fear is expressed that the busi- 
ness recovery which is under way 
may be set back by a continuance of 
the coal strike. Reserves are melting 
and a stronger call is not far away. 
When it comes, the industrial revival 
will certainly be checked if coal prices 
are not reduced. This is causing a 
reversal of sentiment among many 
operators from the extreme wage-cut 
ideas originally held. Much of the 
Lake coal is going to Buffalo fur- 
naces instead of to the Northwest. 





CLEVELAND 


Some leading operators are begin- 
ning to take an energetic stand for the 
opening of negotiations with the union. 
They believe that the strike should be 
called off and production resumed by 
June 1. Business recovery is under 
way and will continue to gather mo- 
mentum unless the brakes are applied 
by too long endurance of the coal strike. 
In some quarters there is strong ex- 
pectation that before long an invitation 
for a conference will be received from 
the union camp. If it comes there will 
be a demand for its acceptance. 

Another interesting development has 
been the reversal of sentiment among 
many operators from the extreme 
wage cut originally suggested. Most 
of them now admit that any reduction 
that is obtained will be considerably 
smaller than at first considered possi- 
ble. 

Demand remains rather subdued. 
Most industries are believed to be near 
the fag end of their stocks, however, 
and difficulties are going to be met 
in obtaining fuel supplies before long. 

Up to May 1, 823,000 tons of coal had 
been loaded at Lower Lake _ ports. 
This was about 400,000 tons behind last 
year’s record. 


PITTSBURGH 


Appearance of buyers from the East 
has stiffened the Connellsville market, 
following its softening some ten days 
ago, and the market has been advancing 
by stages until at this writing it can 
be reported firm at $3, or up to the 
level of about three weeks ago. 

Connellsville coal is the chief thing in 
the Pittsburgh market. There is no 
Westmoreland coal, except for an oc- 
casional offering of gas coal at $3.50 or 
higher, which does not interest consum- 


ers. The strip-mined coal on the Pan- 
handle continues a factor as formerly. 
Its price is higher, $3.50 being obtained 
for lump and $3.25 for slack, against $3 
ruling until recently. The coal is 
screened with a 13-in. screen, about half 
going through. 

Most reports are that the production 
of coal in the general Connellsville 
region, whether coked at the mine or 
shipped, has been increasing somewhat 
in the past week or two, but it is far 
from certain this is the case. Some men 
have straggled back to work, but at 
some mines in operation the working 
force has decreased. No additional 
mines have been closed for more than a 
week. There are, of course, no develop- 
ments in the regular union strike, and 
none are expected for weeks to come. 
When a mine is entirely idle, small 
groups of men applying for work are 
advised to secure more recruits so as 
to make it pay to open the mine. 





COLUMBUS 


With an appreciable increase in the 
demand the market has developed con- 
siderable strength. Prices are at the 
highest point of the year. The 
strength is most apparent in mine run, 
egg’ and screenings while lump is not 
sharing in the strength to any marked 
degree. In fact, lump and mine run 
are now at a parity in most of the 
fields while screenings are quite scarce 
and practically out of the market. 

A considerable tonnage from West 
Virginia and Kentucky is now coming 
into the market. All of the coal mined 
previous to the suspension in Ohio fields 
has been cleaned up and thus fuel from 
the non-union fields is commanding a 
higher price. Logan County is produc- 
ing a large amount and certain fields in 
Kentucky are also busy. 

Indications point to a more active 
Lake season than was at first expected. 
Reports from the upper region show 
that a considerable tonnage is now 
being sold. It is believed that the 
Lake season will open actively in June 
as a good tonnage will be shipped to 
the Northwest. 





EASTERN OHIO 


In many cases, stock piles have been 
bolstered by purchases of non-union 
coal which is available in the spot mar- 
ket sufficient to meet all demands. The 
stripping mines continue to operate 
without any interruption and it is con- 
servatively estimated that these mines 
are producing about 30,000 tons per 
week. However, there have been some 
cases of interference where union miners 
have marched upon certain stripping 
properties, and the employees persuaded 
to discontinue work. 

A slowing down is reported in the 
Lake trade, with a little less than 1,000,- 
000 tons of coal already dumped into 
boats at lower docks. This shipping 
during recent weeks has been princi- 
pally from non-union mines in West 
Virginia and eastern Kentucky to To- 
ledo and Sandusky, total number of cars 
on track at lower docks being placed at 
5,200; dumpings are averaging around 
700 cars per day. 

Spot prices have shown some tend- 
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-ency to stiffen during the week and 


eastern Ohio stripping coal is quoted 
f.o.b. mines; slack, nut and slack and 
mine run, $2.85@$3.10; these same 
grades from non-union mines in West 
Virginia and Eastern Kentucky are 
quoted at from $2.15@$2.60. 

Receipts of bituminous coal at Cleve- 
land during the week ended April 29 
were 962 cars; 841 cars to industrial 
concerns and 121 cars to retail yards, 
an increase of approximately 250 cars 
over the preceding week. Average 
weekly receipts during the first three 
months of the year were 1,512 cars per 
week. Current arrivals, coupled with 
reserve stocks on hand, have so far 
afforded an ample supply. 


BUFFALO 


_ Demand is so light that the prospect 
is good for a long holding out. Con- 
sumers are indifferent so that there 
is hardly any market at all worth the 
name. A few sales have been made 
at small advances. but as a rule the 
consumer is prepared to shut down 
rather than do anything that would en- 
courage a general advance. The out- 
put is increasing and coal on the market 
is in excess of the demand. 

Jobbers join the consumers in re- 
pudiating the asking prices of a dollar 
advance and do not seem to think that 
it will come up to any such figure. 
At any rate it is useless to urge much 
higher prices now. So all that can 
be done is to wait till the tension of 
the strike becomes more severe, then 
the weaker party will give way. 

A fair quotation, bearing in mind 
that prices are varying widely, would 
be $3.50 for Youghiogheny gas lump, 
$2.75@$3 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 
steam lump, $2.50 for Allegheny Valley 
and other mine run and $2.25 for slack. 








DETROIT 


About the only encouraging feature 
in the market is an improved demand 
from steel companies and an increasing 
number of inquiries from railroads. 
Among the general industrial buyers 
there is a continuance of the lack of 
interest that has been a marked charac- 
teristic ever since the beginning of the 
mine workers’ strike. 

Fine coal is particularly scarce at 
present. This condition being due not 
so much to consumption as to a diminu- 
ition in the quantity being produced 
at the mines, owing to reduction in 
sales of lump. 

Purchasing by household consumers 
has practically been discontinued for 
the present. Dealers are holding larger 
stocks than the owners regard as desir- 
able at this season of the year, with 
the possibility of a reduction in rail- 
road freight rates in the foreground. 

Smokeless lump and egg is $2.75@ 
$3, mine run is $2.40 and nut, pea 
and slack, $2@$2.25. Mine run from 
eastern Kentucky is $3. West Virginia 
lump is $3, mine run, $2.50@$2.65, nut, 
pea and slack, $2.40. 





NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


A discreet silence is being main- 
tained by operators as to developments. 
More than 50 per cent of the mines 
are continuing, despite the utmost 
efforts of the U. M. W. to close down 
all workings. There have been a num- 
ber of evictions in order that company 
houses may be utilized for men willing 
to work. 
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Cincinnati Gateway 





Market Prices Holding Up 


Coal Moves in Large Volume 


Steel Mills Place Orders with Pro- 
ducers—Some Wholesalers Left Long 
on Tonnage—Heavy Buying by 
Large Users Stiffens Smokeless Quo- 
tations. 


EW buying tactics employed by 
the steel mills proved a quieting 
market influence last week. Orders 
are now being placed direct with 
some of the larger producers, and 
this has left a few wholesalers long 
on unsold tonnage. There has been 
no drop in market prices and coal is 
moving in larger volume than at 
any time since the strike began. 
Some smokeless producers have al- 
ready sold their entire May output. 
Heavy purchases of smokeless coals 
by railroads and other large buyers 
has. stiffened that market. The 
general line demand also is improv- 
ing at points to the north of this 
gateway, noticeable here for the 
first time since the strike began. 
Southeastern Kentucky prices rose to 
a better Western and railroad de- 
mand. 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


Production is still greatly limited. 
A large number of miners who have 
been on strike for the last month want 
to go to work but the large companies 
have told their men that when as many 
as 80 per cent evince the desire to do 
so then operations will resume. Mine 
run is now $2.50, with many large 
consumers seeking tonnage. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


In markets reached by Logan prod- 
ucts there was a perceptible stiffening 
during the closing day of April, result- 
ing in further increases in production 
to approximately 60,000 tons a day. 
Steel companies are securing as much 
as 50 per cent of the output. The strike 
is not affecting conditions except to 
stimulate production. Prices are ad- 
vancing although there is no such bid- 
ding as featured the middle of April. 

With demand increasing, Thacker 
mines are shipping more coal. Demand 
is somewhat heavier in Western 
markets and more coal is being con- 
signed to the Lakes. Railroads too 
are taking more. Although the tent 
colonies remain, the U. M. W. has been 
able to make no headway in bringing 
about a strike in Mingo. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


There were further increases in the 
demand during the week ended April 
29. This stimulated production to about 
25,000 tons a day. There are now no 


unbilled cars in this district. Not only 
is there a heavier demand at the Lakes 
but also in many Western markets. 
Tonnage losses due to the strike are 
negligible. 





CINCINNATI 


Steel mills have switched their pur- 
chases to direct deals with the large 
producers. Wholesalers and others had 
to be content with a range of $2.50@ 
$2.75 for gas coals last week and some 
of it, getting on to demurrage, was 
offered and sold around $2.40. Steam 
grades were not nearly as active as 
they had been and some splints even 
sold below the $2.40-mark. 

Miners seem to be bending toward 
their work better and there has been 
a steadier flow of cars through this 
gateway for the past ten days than at 
any time during the recent unpleasant- 
ness. Demand and prices at Toledo and 
Cleveland have stiffened. This is the 
first time in four weeks that the local 
price pulse has been reflected in other 
markets. 

Heavy purchases made by the Penn- 
sylvania of Pocahontas coals and other 
tonnage of quantity have stiffened the 
smokeless market. Lump held the ad- 
vance scored late last week and pre- 
pared sizes are scarcer because of the 
large volume of coal that is being turned 
in as straight mine run. 

Retail dealers are still fussing around 
with proposals of raising the price be- 
cause of the advances that have been 
scored by the wholesale market. 
Smokeless lump is still quoted $7.50@ 
$7.75, however, and mine run is $6.50. 
Bituminous lump is $6.25@$6.50 and 
slack, $4.75@$5. 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


During the closing days of April 
New River prices stiffened to some ex- 
tent with mine run quoted at $2.10 in 
Western markets and with lump also 
showing a tendency to advance. Ap- 
proximately 40 of the 119 mines are 
in operation. The injunction in effect 
is expected to encourage men to return 
to work. More mines could be oper- 
ated, producers assert, if there were a 
better demand. 

The status of the Winding Gulf 
region is now about normal. The 
temporary injunction having been made 
permanent, there is reason to believe 
that this region will not be further 
affected by the strike. A larger pro- 
duction is impossible under existing 
market conditions. Mine run is grad- 
ually increasing in price, however, and 
now ranges $2.10@$2.25. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas production is on a larger 
scale than ever, loadings amounting to 
as much as 76,000 tons a day. Pro- 
ducers are quoting $3 on lump for May 
and little mine run can be obtained at 
a price lower than $2.20. 

Without any outside interference, Tug 
River mines continue to produce a 
normal volume, the daily output fluc- 
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tuating between 15,000 and_ 17,000 
tons, much of which is going into 
Western territory and particularly to 
the Steel Corporation and similar in- 
dustries. Transportation and labor con- 
ditions are favorable to a large pro- 
duction. With the demand a little 
better prices have hardened. 


SOUTHERN KENTUCKY 


After several days of weakness 
caused by the temporary withdrawal of 
buyers representing steel interests, de- 
mand is coming back strong and prices 
are firm. Production continues at the 
rate of about 75 per cent of potential 
capacity, there being a great deal of 
loss account of car shortage. 

There is practically no change in the 
labor situation in Harlan and Bell coun- 
ties. Several more mines that have 
been down for some time are starting 
up, and while working at a minimum, 
are steadily recruiting labor and are 
having no trouble from labor agi- 
tators. 











South 








VIRGINIA 


Further gains in production were re- 
corded during the closing days of 
April, when there was a production of 
about 71 per cent. In some sections 
production was as high as 78 per cent. 
Cc. C. & O. mines were producing at 
about 74 per cent. Heavier demand in 
the East is responsible for the increased 
loading, at least as to mine run and 
slack. 





BIRMINGHAM 


The market is just beginning to feel 
the effects of the strike. Although as 
yet developments have been more in the 
nature of inquiry than in the actual 
placing of business. Indications point 
to satisfactory business materializing 
from outside territory very shortly. 
Demand in local territory is still 
meager and insufficient to maintain 
more than a 50-per cent schedule at 
commercial mines. 

The Seaboard Air Line Ry. has 
closed contracts for all but a small por- 
tion of its fuel for the next year. The 
L. & N. and the Atlantic Coast Line 
have also closed contracts the past 
week. Few industrial contracts are be- 
ing negotiated. 

The domestic trade is easy and there 
is no active demand. Mines are man- 
aging to dispose of output on present 
basis of operation, but considerable 
effort is necessary to place business. 
Quotations on commercial coal have 
undergone no change of note for sev- 
eral weeks, prices being practically at 
rock bottom, but with the development 
of an active market they will probably 
stiffen to some extent: 


Mine Run Washed 


Cana bee. we saite $1.85@$2.25 $2.00@$2.25 
Black Creek..... 2.00@ 2.40 2.25@ 2.50 
Corona IAs Mme ee 1.80@ 2.00 2.00@ 2.25 
TRA) ABST Oekon Tate 1.75@ 2.00 1.90@ 2.25 
Carbone Hill 25 7. 2.00@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 


Lack of orders at commercial mines 
has resulted in a reduction in output, 
which, for the week of April 22, totaled 
275,000 tons. Production at furnace 
mines is steadily increasing, there be- 
ing a heavy demand for furnace coke 
and also a more active market for 
foundry coke than has prevailed for 
some time. 
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COAL AGE 


News 


From the Coal Fields 





ALABAMA 
Governor Kilby has appointed for an- 
other term as assistant state mine in- 


spectors E. E. Echols, of the first district, 
and S. M. Thompson, of the fourth district, 
whose terms recently expired. There were 
a number of applicants for the positions. 


The State has made a trial contract with 
David Roberts, trustee of the Montevallo 
Mining Co., for the use of convicts in the 
mining of coal at its Aldrich operations 
during May, a minimum of 225 convicts 
to be used at prices paid by the company 
prior to the receivership in February, since 
which time the convicts have been held in 
idleness at the State stockade. If the 
company can use convicts advantageously 
under present conditions the contract is to 
continue in force, otherwise will terminate 
June 1. It is understood that the State’s 
action does not prejudice its rights in the 
suit now pending in the Federal Court of 
Appeals for the restoration of the contract 


existing prior to the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. 

COLORADO 
A railroad from Wamsutter, Wyo., 


through the Snake River Valley to tap the 
rich coal fields in northwestern Colorado 
is to be built this spring, according to an 
announcement in Washington, D. C., by 
E. M. Reader, of Baggs, Wyo. The neces- 
sary money has been provided and work 
will start this spring. The new railroad 
will make these rich coal fields tributary 
to Wyoming, rather than to Denver. 


ILLINOIS 


The Murphysboro Mining Co., is the name 
of a new coal company recently organized 
and incorporated at Springfield, by Jackson 
County mining men. The home of the 
new company is at Vergennes. The capi ni 
stock as recorded at Springfield is $20,000 
and the incorporators are E. A. Doerr, J- 
O. Doerr and Frank Scholes. 

C. M. Moderwell, president, and Charles 
*~. Pennington, sales manager of Cc. M. 
Moderwell & Co., spent a week in April on 
an Eastern trip. Mr. Moderwell then went 
to Tryon, N. C., on a vacation. 

Thomas H. Cochran, president of the 
Ender Coal &.Coke Co., of Chicago, was 
a visitor in New York recently. 


The St. Paul Mine, at Cherry, has been 
ordered closed and the outlook for the town, 
which was the scene of the great mine 
disaster twelve years ago, is not promising. 
The company has given orders to dismantle 
the mine and the work of removing the 
equipment has already begun. The mine 
and the town have not been the same since 
the great disaster. As soon as the fire was 
out the company made repairs and at- 
tempted to resume operations, but the 
miners began to seek employment elsewhere 
and superstitious persons in Cherry pre- 
vented others from coming in. Mining men 
acquainted with the Cherry Mine state that 
the workings are in the best condition pos- 
sible and that the mine has an estimated 
capacity of 2,000 tons a day. The St. Paul 
company has mines at Mark and Granville 
and the closing of these may follow the 
abandonment of the Cherry Mine. 


Homer D. Jones, president of the Western 
Fuel Co., of Chicago, enjoyed an April va- 
eation at French Lick, Ind. 


F. A. Manley, general manager of the 
O’Gara Coal Co., at Chicago, and F. A. 
Brazelton, sales manager, spent part of 
April on an Eastern business tour. 

E. R. Keeler, sales manager of the Tay- 
lor Coal Co., has returned to Chicago after 
a vacation in the South. 


INDIANA 


The Francisco Mining Co., at Princeton, 
has under construction a series of dams 
to convert a part of the old canal bed there 
into a lake. From this lake water will be 
supplied by a pumping station to the mines 
of the company. The main dam will be 
high enough to hold the water at an aver- 
age depth of twenty feet. 


Judge A. B. Anderson, of Federal Court, 
in Indianapolis, has named James A. 
Cooper. an attorney of Terre Haute, as re- 
ceiver for the Rowland-Power Consolidated 
Collieries Co., of Terre Haute, on a petition 
filed by Walter S. McCloud, of Wellston, 
Ohio, who listed his claims against the 
company at $4,229.38. Mr. McCloud, who 
filed the suit in behalf of other creditors, al- 
leged that the defendant company owed 
$675,000 on bonds issued and that it owed 
$45,000 to laborers and mechanics. The de- 
fendant company on Oct. 1, 1919, authorized 
the issuance of $1,000,000 first mortgage 
six per cent bonds. The company, in an 
answer to the petition, admitted insolvency. 


KANSAS 


James Reed, mayor of Weir City, and 
others have taken over the old Lecoq strip 
mine near Coalvale. 


Coal mines in Kansas in 1921 produced 
4,028,624.22 tons of coal, a decrease of 31 
per cent from the preceding year. There 
were 10,416 employees, of whom 6,897 were 
miners, 2,003 underground day men, and 
1,516 top men. The average number of 
working days was 151, while the average 
the year before was 202. There were 
fourteen fatal accidents during last year, 
the smallest in percentage since 1897, 
while there were 740 non-fatal accidents. 


KENTUCKY 


The Louisville & Nashville R.R. has is- 
sued circular G. I. S. No. 141, dated March 
25, 1922, showing the location and capacity 
of all the mines and coke ovens on the line 
of that road. 


The two Southland Company mines at 
Henderson have resumed operations on full 
time. The company received orders from 
Chicago and the Northwest for enough 
coal to keep the mines in operation for at 
least two months and additional orders are 
expected which may give work to the 
miners through the summer. 


The McAuliffe Coal Co. has filed articles 
of incorporation with a capital stock of 
$30,000 and a debt limit of $100,000. In- 
corporators, with three shares each, are 
Lucille Harlan, Frank B. McAuliffe and 
Tim B. McAuliffe. 


The National Coal & Industrial Asso- 
ciation, capital $100,000, has been chartered 
at Somerset by Dr. Will L. Taylor, F. B. 
Lackey and W. B. Wood. 


The Eastern Star Mining Co., capital 
$50,000, debt limit, $50,000, has been char- 
tered by A. N. Shrader, W. D. Collins and 
acy Collins; 


MARYLAND 


Receipts of anthracite in Baltimore for 
the coal year show that the actual deliv- 
eries were in the neighborhood of 573,345 
tons, whereas the normal consumption of 
the territory is always in excess of 650,- 
000 tons. The low consumption of the past 
fall and winter period is thereby sharply 
indicated, and bears out the belief of hard 
coal men as expressed last fall, when the 
city was about 120,000 tons short of nor- 
mal receipts, that a hard winter would 
bring famine-like conditions. The Balti- 
See Coal Exchange compiled the following 

ata: 











BALTIMORE RECEIPTS OF ANTHRACITE 
Penn. B.&O. Western Md. 
Date eee be. Bt, RoR Total 
1921 Cars Cars Cars Cars 
Aprile 612 259 123 994 
Maye seas 702 270 130 1,100 
AfbuYeee Ane o 829 33) = 150 1,310 
Aisi h apie ode 734 329 119 1,082 
Ang eres 396 199 126 721 
Sept 480 210 126 816 
Oct=: 2. 621 249 171 1,041 
Nov. - 606 197 162 965 
Dec.... 653 214 174 1,041 
1922 
Jane. ce 699 154 209 1,962 
Feb.. 934 184 208 1,326 
March 873 230 171 1,247 
Total... 8,146 2,726 1,869 12,741 
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MISSOURI 


The Kansas City-Midland Mine No. 4, 
Novinger, has been abandoned. Heavy 
upkeep during the strike period with little 
available coal left decided this. It pro- 
duced about 1,000,000 tons in its eight 
years of operation. 


The Southwestern Interstate Operators’ 
Association has compiled a statement rela- 
tive to the cost of various southwestern 
mine strikes. A total of 1,873 separate 
strikes in the 69 months from April 1, 1916 
to Dec. 31, 1921, caused a loss of 1,609,041 
one-man working days to the miners of 
District No. 14, a total wage loss of 
$10,552,757. The greatest loss was in 1921 
when strikes on account of Howat and 
Dorsey’s trial and their sentence resulted 
in a loss of 615,847 one-man working days 
and $5,506,398 in wages. From April 1, 
1916, to Dec. 31, 1918, the wage loss was 
$3,866,820, while for 1920 it was $1,179,538. 


In 1895 the Kolb Coal Co. was organized 
with $6,000. Four stockholders put in 
$1,500 each. Up to ten years ago they ac- 
quired with that capital and the earnings 
two mines at Mascoutah, and two near 
New Athens. They recently sold out to Cc. 
C. Field and F. H. McCauley, of New York, 
and others for $1,200,000. 

Reports that Donk Bros. Coal & Coke Co., 
of St. Louis, were to abandon Mine No. 3 
at Troy were premature. It is an old mine 
and is pretty well worked out. The only 
coal in the Fifth and Ninth District graded 
by the Fuel Administration as the equal of 
Carterville was from this mine. 


NEW YORK 


That the gas and electric companies in 
Greater New York and vicinity continue to 
be well supplied is shown by a report of 
the tonnage on hand as of April 30. At 
that time the Brooklyn Edison Co. had on 
hand 613 tons of anthracite and 86,292 tons 
of bituminous, while the New York [Edison 
Co. had 12,497 tons of anthracite and 24(),- 
119 tons of bituminous. Other tonnages 
were: Brooklyn Borough Gas Co., 1,653 
tons of anthracite; 2,272 tons bituminous ; 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 120,223 tons an- 


thracite, 2,247 tons bituminous, Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., 190,150 tons anthracite ; 
189,262 tons bituminous; Westchester 


Lighting Co., 30,599 tons anthracite and 
7,977 tons bituminous. 


The Island Creek Coal Co. reports net 
profits for the first quarter of 1922 after 
depreciation, depletion and Federal income 
taxes of $760,496. This is equal, after pre- 
ferred dividends to $5.77 a share on the 
common stock. 


The Pond Creek Coal Co. reports net 
profits for the quarter of $95,296, after de- 
preciation, depletion and Federal income 
taxes. 





NORTH DAKOTA 


The Velva Coal Products Co., J. W. Bliss, 
general manager, is understood to be mak- 
ing plans for the development of a lignite 
mining project, which entails the expendi- 
ture of several hundred thousand dollars. 


OHIO 


M. F. McDermot, president of the Boone 
Coal Co., of Cincinnati, was called to 
Pittsburgh recently by the death of his 
mother. He was formerly a resident in 
that city until he took charge of the Am- 


herst Fuel Co.’s Cincinnati affairs five 
years ago. 
D. W. Riddle, of the Riddle Coal Co., 


Chattanooga, Tenn., was in Cincinnati re- 
see looking over the affairs of his branch 
office. 


The Executive Committee of the Lake 
Carriers’ Association has announced a uni- 
form wage reduction of $5 per month for 
the several grades of unlicensed seamen on 
the Great Lakes for the 1922 season. 


Frank B. Stewart, president of the Wini- 
frede Coal Co., after a visit to headquarters 
in Cincinnati has returned to the Fast and 
after looking over the situation at the 
mines in West Virginia continued on to 
Philadelphia to lay the strike situation be- 
fore his board of directors. 


Lake H. Bobbitt takes charge as man- 
ager for the Ft. Dearborn Coal Co, in Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Bobbitt was with the Wood 
Morton Fuel Co. before it was merged with 
the Ft. Dearborn. He formerly had charge 
of operations and sales for Quin Morton’s 
properties at Charleston. 
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The H. Walker Coal Co., Tiltonville, has 
been chartered with a capital of $200,000 
to mine coal. Incorporators are Henry 
Walker, Joseph MSBainbridge, Harry J. 
= applet Henry G. Verholt and Raymond B. 

itson. 


Stripping coal at the mine of the Wayne 
Coal Co., near New Lexington started late 
in April and during the first three days’ 
operation a total of 50 cars were loaded. 
No trouble with the striking miners has 
yet taken place. 


Holders of interests in the Allied Power 
Industries, a $10,000,000 trust estate of 
Columbus, whicn was forced in the hands 
of Barton Griffith, Sr., as receiver four 
months ago, are trying to raise the money 
necessary to pay off the indebtedness and 
lift the receivership. The liabilities are 
approximately $50,000 which is figured as 
an assessment of 3 per cent on the in- 
terest holders. In the meantime the coal 
property has been idle. 


OKLAHOMA 


Most of the coal mining properties in 
the vicinity of Henryetta are in good con- 
dition, extensive repairs and improvements 
having been made during the slack period 
before the strike. However. advantage is 
being taken of the idle time and the mines 
are being renovated and put in condition 
for a rush when the strike is settled. The 
Crowe Coal Co., and the Cherokee Fuel Co., 
the two largest operators in the Henryetta 
field, have removed their offices to the 
Elks Building. These companies have also 
organized sales and advertising depart- 
ments. The Warden-Pullen Co. has com- 
pleted the new tipple at its mine and laid 
tracks for loading and switching cars. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


A new coal field is being opened up near 
Delmont by J. R. Johnson, of Scottdale, 
who has bought a tract of land, and is tak- 
ing out the coal by stripping. One big 
steam shovel is already at work. 

Provided the constitutionality of the tax 
is upheld the income to the state from the 
anthracite tax during the last six months 
of 1921 was $3,150,799.65, according to 
operators’ coal reports filed with the at- 
torney-general at Harrisburg, in compliance 
with the terms of the act. 


The Hudson Coal Co. has filed notice of 
an increase in capital stock from $15,736,250 
to $16,134,250. R. C. Kann, New York 
City, is treasurer. 

The Bostoph Coal Co. has increased its 
indebtedness from $5,000 to $10,000; Isaac 
Deisher, president and treasurer, Birks 
County. 

How money comes round to him who 
waits, sometimes, is exemplified in the case 
of P. Bufano, of Connellsville, who has 
disposed of his interest in the surface of 
a tract of 534 acres of land near Ohiopyle. 
Coal, timber and surface, sold at different 
times, for which Mr. Bufano paid $1,100 in 
the aggregate, brought him $16,100. The 
land was sold to the East Fayette Coal Co. 


W. R. Calverley, formerly president of 
the Union Collieries Co., has disposed of 
his interests in that concern. He still re- 
tains his affiliation as président of the 
Fayette Coal Corporation and the Central 
Youghiogheny Coal Co., with offices in 
- Pittsburgh. 


An old boiler house containing one boiler 
was destroyed by fire at the Continental 
Colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., at 
Centralia, late in April. The damage was 
slight as the building was of wood and the 
boiler abandoned. 


The management of The Pendleton Coal 
Co., has been taken over by the Finance 
and Fuel Corporation, DuBois. 


The X. O. Werder estate, containing ap- 
proximately 4,600 acres of land, underlaid 
with 2,000 acres of two veins of Kittanning 
coal has been purchased from Mrs. Werder 
and other heirs by the Marion-Westmore- 
land Colleries Co., of New Florence, a 
recently organized concern. H. W. Payne 
of Pittsburgh is president of the company. 
The consideration is said to be around 
$250,000. The Werder estate has been 
operating a small mine, using a narrow- 
gage road, since 1917. The new company 
plans to put in a standard-gage road and 
equip the mine with all modern con- 
veniences. 


The Mason-Adams Coal Co.. J. W. Mason, 
Philadelphia, president. has notified the 
State Department of an increase in capital 
from $39,600 to $40,300. 
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TEXAS 


Agents for Peale, Peacock & Kerr, a 
concern operating coal mines in the vicinity 
of St. Benedict, Pa.. recently visited Dallas 
and placed orders for seventy-five pneu- 
matic separators or air tables manufac- 
tured by a Dailas _ firm. Other large 
concerns have recently placed orders and 
the use of the machine is spreading rapidly. 


VIRGINIA 


W. W. Gardiner, president of the Chesa- 
peake & Virginian Coal Co., of Lynchburg, 
left Cincinnati for the meeting of the New- 
port News Coal Exchange early in May. 
Another from Cincinnati to attend the 
meeting was W. J. Magee, of the Carbon 
Fuel Co. 


The only coal contract let at Norfolk 
recently was for the Shipping Board’s re- 
quirements during May and June. No 
amount was specified in the contract, al- 
though 68,000 tons per month has been 
the normal consumption. The Fort Dear- 
born Coal Co. got the contract for $4.70, 
and other bidders, and their bids, were: 
Crozer-Pocahontas Coal Co., $4.80; Robert 
Hasler & Co., $4.81; Kanawha-Fayette Coal 
Co., $5; Eastern Coal & Export Corp., $5.25 
for May and $5.50 for June; Dexter & 
Carpenter Co.. $5.30; Leckey Coal Co., 
$5.50; West Virginia Coal Co., $5.93, W. C. 
Atwater & Co., current market prices. 


WASHINGTON 


F. B. Dodds, receiver of the Colville 
Valley Coal Co., has been instructed to sell 
the property of the concern May 28. The 


property includes the mine and 200 acres 
at Valley. 
Settlements made between Alexander 


Polson and G. A. Alexander and others of 
Bellingham together with the filing of mort- 
gages totaling $56,000, assure the uninter- 
rupted development of the Glacier coalfields, 
said to be the richest on the Pacific coast. 
The Glacier fields have been tied up in the 
courts for more than five years. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Eviction proceedings have been insti- 
tuted before Justice W. Riggs of 
Moundsville, Marshall County, in_ the 


Northern Panhandle District by the Min- 
eral State Coal Coe. to secure possession of 
company houses now occupied by about 
thirty families, the heads of which ceased 
work when the strike began. This company 
resumed operation at its Parr’s Run mine 
on April 17 after making repairs to its 
cages. 


Coal lands on the northern branch of 
the Potomac in the upper Potomac Dis- 
trict will be developed by the North Branch 
Coal Co., which has just been organized 
by business men of Piedmont and Gor- 
mania. This company is capitalized at 
$60,000 and its general headquarters will 
be at Piedmont. Principal figures in the 
new concern are John M. Fahey, P. H. 
Fahey, of Piedmont; D. C. Ridings, W. G. 
Stine and W. R. Fishel, of Gormania. 


R. M. Lambie, chief of the Department 
of Mines of West Virginia, was a recent 
visitor in Clarksburg, delivering an address 
at the meeting of the Clarksburg Mining 
Institute. From Clarksburg he went to 
Pittsburgh for a few days sojourn. 


The New River Co., operating 
New River field has filed notices of unlaw- 
ful detainer against Alex M. Martin and 
others who not only refuse to give up com- 
pany houses occupied by them but to re- 
turn to work. The men against whom 
notices have been filed have agreed, how- 
ever, to vacate the company houses in the 
near future. 


George 8S. Brackett, secretary of the 
Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association, was a visitor in the Washing- 
ton and Baltimore markets during the lat- 
ter part of April. 


Col. W. M. Wylie, vice-president of the 
Kanawha Operators’ Association and gen- 
eral manager of the Boone County Coal 
Corporation, was at Charles Town, attend- 
ing the trial of the “armed marchers,” 
Col. Wylie being a witness for the state. 


If upon investigation it should prove 
feasible, the Lake & Export Corporation, 
of Huntington, will undertake the develop- 
ment of a tract of coal in the Government 
Naval coal reserves of Alaska, a concession 
having been granted by the Government. 
Negotiations have been under way for some 
time between the company and the De- 
partment of the Interior. 


in the 
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The Elk River Coal & Lumber Co., oper- 
ating at Widen, has appointed L. M. Hum- 
richouse as its Eastern sales manager, ac- 
cording to an announcement just made. 
This company was formerly represented. at 
Philadelphia by Ernest Law & Co. 


WISCONSIN 


The dock of the Reiss Coal Co., at 
Superior, had the honor of receiving the 
first cargo of coal at the Head-of-the- 
Lakes this season. It was necessary for 
the ship carrying the coal to buck her way 
through a thick coating of ice to reach 





harbor. Following this delivery, the 
Northwestern Fuel Co. received two car- 
goes. These arrived a day later and ex- 


perienced less difficulty with the ice than 
the first shipment. 


Fire partially wrecked the office of the 
Callaway Fuel Co., Milwaukee, causing only 
a small loss, but messing up _ things 
generally. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The White Lake Coal Co., which is en- 
gaged in the exploration of coal lands in 
the Osoyoos District, is meeting with sat- 
isfactory results. One drill hole is reported 
to have passed through seven seams of coal 
in a depth of 355 ft., while in another, 
lower down in the dip, two of the seams 
increased to 3 ft. and 4 ft. respectively of 
clean coal. The coal is classified as semi- 
bituminous of high quality. The property 
is to be equipped shortly for the production 
of from 100 to 500 tons a day. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Application has been made to the Supreme 
Court by the Spring Coal Co. for a review 
of the decision of the Superior Court of 
Massachusetts in its case against the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., involving sale of coal 
under prices fixed. by the Fuel Admintstra- 
tion. The coal company lost its case in 
the lower court. It contends that the steel 
company concealed from it the fact that 
20,555 tons, which were. supplied to the 
steel company under contract, were for 
foreign bunkering or export, having been 
exported to Cuba, and that the coal com- 
pany was entitled to $1.35 a ton extra 
under the Fuel administration prices which 
allowed this extra cost for coal for foreign 
bunkering or export. The lower court in 
deciding against the coal company held 
that the coal was not sold or delivered for 
foreign bunkering or export. 


In a bill in the Senate the creation of 
a new National Park in New Mexico cover- 
ing the Mescalero Apache Indian Reserva- 
tion, the Elephant Butte Reservoir and the 
White Sands and Mal Pais Lava Beds is 
proposed by Senator Bursum of that State 
The bill stipulates that the mining laws, 
including the leasing act, shall not be abro- 
gated by creation of the park as to the lands 
embraced therein and that coal deposits on 
the Indian reservation may be leased or 
worked for the benefit of the Indians. It 
is also provided that the act shall not 
interfere with the use and development of 
electrical power incident to the discharge 
of water from the Elephant’ Butte 
Reservoir. 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces an open competitive ex- 
amination for laboratorian on (Chemical, 
Physical, Engineering), on June 21-22, and 
Aug. 9-10. Vacancies in the Federal 
classified service throughout the United 
States, including the Departmental Service, 
Washington, D. C., at $1,200 to $1,500 a 
year, or higher or lower salaries, will be 
filled from this examination, unless it is 
found in the interest of the service to fill 
any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, or 
promotion. Appointees whose services are 
satisfactory may be allowed the increase 
granted by Congress of $20 a month. 





Traffic News 








In the complaint of the Northern States 
Power Co., the commission has authorized 
the Watertown, S. D., Chamber of Com- 
merce to intervene, the case relating to 
rates on fine coal from points in Tllinois, 
Indiana and Kentucky to Sioux Falls, S. D. 


The I. C. C. has suspended until Aug. 31 
the proposal of the Denver & Salt Lake 
R.R. to increase rates on soft coal from 
Curtis Mine, Col., to points in Colorado, 
Towa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, South 
Dakota and Wyoming by 134c. per ton. 
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That coal rates from the Jellico-Middles- 
boro field to Louisville should be reduced 
from $1.90 to $1.25 a ton in order to 
compete with western Kentucky operators 
who have a rate of $1.40 for approximately 
the same haul was the contention of the 
Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation in a complaint against the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, by an I. C. C. examiner 
at Knoxville. 

The Traffic Executive Committee, Eastern 
Territory, is superseded by the Traffic 
Executive Association—Eastern Territory, 
143 Liberty St., New York. : 

The Pure Oil Co., of Columbus, Ohio, 
has complained to the I. C. C. against 
unreasonable rates on an_  intra-plant 
switching movement of coal. 

The Big Mandy Coal & Mining Co., of 
Cincinnati, alleges unreasonable rates on 
coal from its mines on Lenox Road to 
points in central freight association terri- 
tory to Cincinnati and points in the Cincin- 
nati switching district. 

The McKinney Steel Co., of Cleveland, 
alleges unreasonable rates on coke from 
Fairmont, W. Va., to Josephine, Pa. 

In the hearing on bunker coal rates, 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, shippers asked that lower rates be 
allowed for bunker and export coal than 
for coal for use in the port. For the 
Alabama Mining Institute and the Alabama 
operators, S. L. Yerkes sought to exact a 
promise from a _ representative of the 
L. & N. that it would establish, if the com- 
mission permitted lower rates on bunker 
coal, an adjustment for Alabama operators 
as is in effect at Charleston. The railroad 
representative said the matter would be 
considered. John Callahan, of the National 
Coal Association, stated that any change 
in the present arrangement would have 
an adverse effect on the export coal busi- 
ness and that lower rates for coal going 
beyond was not a discrimination against 
port users. A. E. Beck, of the Merchants 
& Manufacturers Association, W. L. An- 
drews, of the Consolidation Coal Co., and 
W. E. Miller; of the Baker-Whitely Co., 
all of Baltimore, went on record as being 
opposed to any change iin the present 
arrangement at Baltimore, and stated that 
large amounts of money were about to be 
expended in port facilities, which would be 
adversely affected by any change in the 
present arrangement at that port. W. W. 
Houston and H. C. Wade, representing the 
Maritime Exchange of Norfolk and the 
Chamber of Commerce of that City, told 
the Commission that coal going beyond, 
whether for bunker purposes of for export, 
should be given the benefit of a lower rate. 
At the conclusion of the hearing it was 
agreed that a statement on the subject by 
Secretary Hoover would be admitted to the 
record. The Secretary has been very much 
interested in this subject because of the 
fact that much export coal business has 
recently been lost to England, which he 
attributes to our rates. The Commission 
has taken the whole matter under advise- 
ment and will render a decision in the near 
future. ‘ 

The New Jersey Zine Co., of N. Y., 
alleges unreasonable rates on coke from 
Everett, Mass., to Hazard, Palmerton, and 
Aquashicola, Pa. 

The U. S. Coal & Coke Co., New York, 
alleges unreasonable rates on large ship- 
ments of materials from various Pennsyl- 
vania points to Lynch, Ky. 

The I. C. C. has dismissed the complaint 
of the Northern West Virginia Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association which alleged that the 
practices of the Pennsylvania and the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Brie roads from March 
1, 1920, to Jan. 1, 1921, in the distribution 
of coal cars to mines on the Monongahela 
and the Morgantown & Wheeling were un- 
reasonable in that they constituted prefer- 
ence to competing operators on the Penn- 
sylvania, central region, and the Lake 
Erie. The commission holds that the 
practices complained of were not unreason- 
able or prejudicial. 











Trade Literature 





Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
Ill., has published a four-page folder on 
Little Giant coal drills, showing the drills 
in operation in a coal mine in Alabama.— 
Advertiser. 

Marion Steel Bull Wheels, Calf Wheels, 
Steel Band Wheels and Steel Tug Rims. 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Supply Co., 
Marion Ind. Bulletin 5385. Pp. 4; 8 x 11 
in.; illustrated.—Advertiser. : 

Marion Steel Turnbuckle Derricks. Marion 
Machine, Foundry & Supply Co., Marion, 
Ind. Bulletin 5380. Pp. ‘8: 8 x 11 in.; fl- 
lustrated.—Advertiser. 
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Uehling Co. Equipment. Uehling Instru- 
ment Co., Paterson, N. J. Bulletin 112, 
Pp. 12; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Among the 
equipment described for making fuel sav- 
ings possible are a “Pyro-porus” filter for 
keeping the gas sampling lines clean, sep- 
arate recorder for the engineer’s office, in- 
dicator for mounting on boiler front, and 
dry method of absorption. 








Obituary 





Walter W. Masters, long connected with 
the Glen Alum Fuel Co. and its Cincinnati 
office died at his home in that city on April 
Mr. Masters was stricken while in 
Columbus and his case was diagnosed as 
acute Bright’s disease. He was buried in 
his old home at Sardinia, Ohio. 

Eugene DuBose Reynolds, 
operator, died late in April at Daytona, 
Fla. Mr. Reynolds was president for a 
number of years of the Blocton Mining Co., 
Hills Creek Mining Co., and organized and 
was president of the Summitt Coal Co. for 
a time. He was also formerly president of 
the Blocton Savings Bank. He was a 
graduate of the University of Alabama and 
was well Known throughout the district. 
Interment took place at Montevallo, Ala. 

Thomas Little, former superintendent of 
the Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co., mines at 
Herrin and Murphysboro, IIll., died recently 
in Mayo Bros. hospital, Rochester, Minn. 
He was widely acquainted in southern 
Illinois, having held the position as state 
mine inspector several years ago. 

W. H. Armstrong, formerly coal director 
for District 18, (Eastern British Columbia 
and the Province of Alberta), died recently 
in Vancouver, B. C. He-was a highly re- 
spected mining man and contractor. 


retired coal 








Publications Received 





The following publications, which have 
recently been issued, are obtainable from 
the Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C.: 

Serial 2319, ‘Prevention of Illness Among 
Miners.” 

Serial 2321, ‘Mine Timber Preservation.” 
Serial 2325, “Fighting a Mine Fire with 
Its Own Gases.”’ 

Serial 2334, “Fatalities at Coal Mines in 
February. 1922.” ; 

Serial 2338, “Physiological Effects of Ex- 
posure to Low Concentrations of Carbon 
Monoxide.” 

Serial 2320, “Performance of Fan-pipe 
Installations in Metal Mines.” 

Serial 2326, “Platinum.” 

Serial 2327, “Soapstone.” 

Serial 2333, ‘“Epsomite.’’ 

Serial 2335, “Tests of Hand Extinguishers 
on Zinc-Dust Fires.” 

Serial 2336, “Bibliography of Literature 
on Sampling.” 

Serial 2337, “The Northwest Experiment 
Station of the Federal Bureau of Mines.” 

Serial 2339, “Drilling and Dustiness of 
Metal-Mine Air.’’ 

Serial 2318, “The Unsaturated Hydrocar- 
bon Constituents of Gas from Destructive 
Distillation of a Water-Gas Tar and Coal 
Mixture.” 

Serial 2323, “The Smoke Problem.” 

Serial 2331, ‘““Water Gas Tar Emulsions.” 








Association Activities 





Indiana Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association 


More than two hundred Hoosier retail 
coal merchants gathered at the sixth an- 
nual convention of the association in In- 
dianapolis. 

In the afternoon G. F. Olwin, manager of 
the Better Business Bureau of Indianapolis, 
urged upon those present the importance of 
building up good will for the coal industry 
through better business methods. 

In his annual report, Secretary Yeagley 
pointed out that the membership had de- 
creased during the year, due to the ad- 
verse conditions which have confronted coal 
men during the past eighteen months. 

In his opening address, President E. E. 
Heller of Indianapolis, said that the worst 
is over, and that when the coal strike comes 
to an end, there will be an opportunity for 
business on a business basis. 
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J. H. Panabaker, of Kokomo, Ind., was 
elected president and other officers were 
named as follows: W. A. Dalton, Gary, first 
vice-president; Ray A. Macy, Indianapolis, 
second vice-president, and George E. Brun- 
ner, Kokomo, treasurer. 

The new board of directors follows: E. M. 
Debos, Hammond, W. Boyd, Laporte; 
Charles Moellering, Ft. Wayne; C. W. 
Grant, Logansport; A. J. Krabbe, Lafay- 
ette; Conrad Heet, Richmond; C. F. Meyer, 
Jr., Indianapolis; M. O. Martin, Terre 
Haute; J. M. Winstandley, Bedford, and 
Morris Clark, Liberty. 


Kentucky-Tennessee Coal 
Association 


About twenty mine owners and others 
met at Pineville, Ky., late in April and 
formed the Kentucky-Tennessee Coal 
Operators’ Association. After the aims and 
objects of the new association had been 
read which provide for a closer understand- 
ing with labor and co-operation with the 
mining bureaus of the two states, the fol- 
lowing were elected as officers: President, 
W. B. Young, of Nashville, vice-president, 
M. T. Roach of Charleston, W. Va., treas- 
turer, R. B. Moss, of Pinesville, and D. 
Stewart Miller, of Knoxville, commissioner 
and secretary. It is understood that the 
headquarters of the association will be es- 
tablished in Knoxville. 


Operators’ 








Coming Meetings 





National Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. Fifth annual convention at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., May 18-20. Executive 
Secretary, Joseph E. O’Toole, South Penn 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Colorado and New Mexico Coal Operators’ 
Association, Annual meeting June 21 at 
Denver, Col. Secretary, F. O. Sandstrom, 
Boston Building, Denver, Col. 


; Missouri Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting Ma 16 
and 17 at the Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, F. A. Parker, Arcade Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


National Coal Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
May 24 to 25. Committee on arrangements, 
Harry N. Taylor, chairman, Dr, F, C. 
Honnold and Walter Cunningham 


The American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at De- 
troit, June 1 and 2. Secretary, G. H. 
ol PRS asa Union Fuel Bldg., Chicago, 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
International Railway Fuel Association will 
be held in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill, May 22 to 25. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents will hold its seventh annual conven- 
tion at Exposition Park, Rochester, N. Y., 
May 13-20. Secretary, S. C. McLeod, 130 
W. 42nd St.. New York City. 


_ Mining Society of Nova Scotia will hold 
its annual meeting May 15, at Sydney, 
N. S., Canada. Secretary, E. C. Hanrahan, 
Sydney, N. S. 


American Society for Testing Materials 
will hold itS twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing June 26 to July 1, 1922, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., with headquarters at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Assistant treas- 
urer, J. K. Rittenhouse, Engineers’ Club 
Bldg.. Philadelphia. Pa. 


The twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the 
Hotel Highland, Delavan Lake, Delavan, 
Wis.,, June 13, 14, 15. Secretary I. L. 
Runyan, Chicago, IIl. 

The annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
aber one held at Trenton, N. J., June 7 
an : 


Retail Coal Dealers’ Association of Texas. 
Seventeenth annual convention at Green- 
ville, Tex., May 15 and 16. Banquets on 
both nights will be tendered the associa- 
tion, that on Wednesday night being given 
by the Greenville Chamber of Commerce 
and on Thursday by the Wholesale Coal 
Men. Secretary, C. R. Goldman, Dallas. 


National Safety Council. Eleventh annual 
Safety Congress at Detroit, Mich., Aug. 28 
to Sept. 1. Executive secretary, W. H. 
Cameron, North Michigan Ave, Chicago, Ill. 

Coal Mining Institute of America will 
meet Dec. 13, 14 and 15 at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, H. D. Mason, Jr., 911 Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Progress in Design of Mining Machines Has Greatly 
Reduced Labor Cost of Cutting Kerf in Coal 


Review of Different Types of Machines—How Union Restrictions 
Hamper Progress—Records of Work Accomplished by Old and 
New Types and Information as to Current Used in Cutting 


INING machines are now cutting as many as 
Mex places in a shift and averaging thirty to 
: thirty-five places. With coal 8 ft. thick and a 
place 15 ft. wide the tonnage obtained would be between 
1,200 and 2,300 tons per day. The new machines elimi- 
nate much of the labor formerly necessary. Some do 
not have to be unloaded, merely personally conducted 
from job to job, and at that they carry their conductor 
with them. So easy is it 
to handle some of these 
machines that the work of 
cutting tends to become as 
light, if not as pleasant, 
as tending a steam engine 
or an electric generator on 
the surface. 

As no stationary engi- 
neer would wish to make 
his piston make one stroke 
less than that for which 
it is designed, so no man 
running one of these 
labor-saving machines 
would care to diminish by 
a ton the quantity it would 
cut. For this reason a 
day-wage scale is well 
suited to cutting with ma- 
chinery of this type, and 





as the operator who provides it, it will be realized that 
a bigger advantage even than that reflected in the 
figures is obtained from the use of more up-to-date 
equipment. 

Especially is this true because rapid cutting makes 
it possible to get a large tonnage from a small area, 
reducing haulage, ventilation, pumping and supervision 
costs. With some machines it makes it possible to oper- 
ate by methods under 
which the roof could not 
be controlled were a slower 
method of mining adopt- 
ed. The coal is pulled from 
under the roof so speedily 
that it is out before the 
measures have adjusted 
themselves so that they 
can fall. We are begin- 
ning to learn that under 
some conditions roof 
demolition is a progres- 
sive series of failures in- 
stead of a single collapse, 
and with speedy extrac- 
tion the fall may not occur 
till the worker has worked 
his way well out of dan- 
ger. Slowness in opera- 
tion always results in loss 


if a tonnage scale must 
be made it should be much 
lower than that fixed for 
the early breast machines, 
which involved much labor 
and made comparatively 
' little headway. 

The relative outputs of 


Courtesy, Sullivan Machinery Co. 


PUNCHER IN THICK COAL, ILLINOIS MINE 
More correctly termed a pick machine, but usually known in 
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coal-mine vernacular by the name given. This machine cuts an 
ideal kerf, which causes the coal to fall forward when shot down 
much as a tree falls when cut by an axe. The coal so cut breaks 
into large lumps but does not form a solid wall, and so is readily 
loaded. The slack is coarse and more readily vendible than ‘bug 
dust.” But the puncher has lost much of its popularity. It 
involves too much work and skill and is slow in action. This is 
an old illustration, showing what was regarded at the begin- 
ning of the century as the last and best word in undercutting. 


of coal. 

Just as the first at- 
tempts at the steam pro- 
pulsion of ships simulated 
the oar and its movement, 
just as the first mowing 
machines imitated the 
hand scythe and its oper- 


modern and less modern 

machines are indicated by the new scale formulated by 
the Monongahela Coal Association, the operators com- 
prising which own sixty-five mines on the Monongahela 
Ry. and the Morgantown & Wheeling R.R. This scale, 
posted Feb. 23, gives the following room-and-pillar 
mining rates: Breast machine, 9c. per ton; shortwall 
machine, 8c., and arcwall machine, 4.5c. When it is 
understood that the tonnage rate set is expected to 
reward the operative who handles the machine as well 


ation, so early efforts to 
produce a mining machine borrowed the action of the 
hand pick. Whereas the “steam rowboat” and the horse- 
operated scythe were failures, however, the pneumatic 
puncher after a term of development attained a marked 
degree of success. 

Across the Atlantic our British friends developed the 
disk and bar undercutters. The first somewhat re- 
sembles a huge circular saw that may be drawn along 
the face, cutting a narrow gash beneath the coal in 
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This machine has a long arm that makes a series of crescent-shaped cuts in the semicircular coal face. 
absolutely all of the same width, dependent on the radius of the swinging cutter bar. 
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Courtesy, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 


ARCWALL MINING MACHINE CUTTING BAND IN MIDDLE OF SEAM WITHOUT LEAVING TRACK 


The rooms are 
As many 


as thirty-five rooms have been cut in an eight-hour day. 


depth equal to almost half the diameter of the disk. 
The bar machine is essentially a helix carrying cutter 
bits on its circumference. After being forced endwise 
under the coal this bar, or helix, is fed along trans- 
versely, its action somewhat resembling that of the 
revolving or drill mortiser sometimes used in wood- 
working. 

In this country two general types of machines have 
attained success—the puncher and the chain cutter. 
The first of these has already been mentioned, and its 
operation, advantages and shortcomings are well known 
to most mining men. Although a few machines of this 
kind were built for electrical operation, those now in 
use are, so far as is known, without exception driven by 
compressed air. They are virtually air-operated picks 
mounted on wheels. Their effectiveness in undercut- 
ting depends in no small degree upon the brute strength 
and skill of the men who operate them. It is not 
without deliberate intention that strength is mentioned 
first. : 

This machine, however, possesses three cardinal ad- 





vantages. It is comparatively cheap in first cost, and 
the overhead charges on a mine equipped with punchers 
is in corresponding proportion. The exhaust from such 
machines aids ventilation and tends to cool the working 
places where they are used. The undercut made by the 
puncher is of triangular cross-section, the apex of the 
triangle being to the rear. This permits the coal to 
fall readily when shot down and tends to increase the 
percentage of lump size. The tumble thus given to the 
coal also shakes it piece from piece, making shoveling 
easier. Thousands of these machines are still in daily 
use. 

Of the chain cutters three general types are now used: 
(1) The breast machine; (2) the continuous under- 
cutter, either shortwall or longwall, and (3) the center 
cutter (including the top cutter) which may make either 
a circular or a straight-face cut. 

In addition to the above-named types three others 
have been used to some extent. These include the Hess 
dustless machine, which is almost identical with the 
English bar machine previously mentioned; the Jeffrey 





FIG. 3. 
Breast Cutter 


This cutter has to 
be sumped into the 
coal and withdrawn 
again two, three, 
four or more times 
in making a single 
cut across a face. 
Between cuts it. 
must be moved over 
with bars. It cuts 
only at or near the 
bottom. Note the 
bad band at about 
the level of the 
man’s head. Cer- 
tain machines, not 
breast cutters, are 
constructed to cut 
such a parting so 
as to leave the coal 
clean, and in such 
a mine there would 
be no bug dust. 
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Courtesy, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
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hand. A reel for the power cable is shown near the rear man. 


to the right of the illustration. 


heading machine and the Oldroyd machine. The head- 
ing machine is composed of practically three breast 
machines (one lying flat along the floor and two on edge, 
one at either side of the bottom cutter), a heavy pick- 
ing device to knock down the coal and a set of conveyors 
to remove the mined material and deliver it to a pit car 
at the rear. This machine is first forced forward into 
the coal face along one rib, making one bottom and two 
side cuts. After it has penetrated the coal to the limit 
of its travel it is withdrawn and moved sidewise a 
distance almost equal to its own width (about 5 ft.). 
Here another cut is made. This operation is repeated 
until the full width of the room or heading has been 
covered. 

The Oldroyd machine in appearance strongly re- 
sembles the shortwall undercutter, except that the 
cutter bar is carried at the end of a set of pantagraph 





FIG. 5. 


chain shown, the movement being provided by the machine itself, 
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Courtesy Goodman Manufacturing Co. 


FIG. 4. SHORTWALL MACHINE ON POWER TRUCK ENTERING A LOW ROOM 
These machines can safely make turns that are but little easier than those laid in mines where mining is done by 


Note the daylight showing at the drift mouth 


The rock roof is unusually strong for a room so near the surface. 


arms which are pivoted to a vertical turntable on the 
front of the machine body. By this arrangement a cut 
may be made at any height within reach of the arms. 
Also a cut may be made in any direction. Thus, if 
desired, an undercut and any number of shear cuts may 
be made in the coal face. It is claimed for this machine 
that it makes a large percentage of lump, as it releases 
the coal both vertically and horizontally. 

The breast machine consists of a horizontal frame- 
work that telescopes within a pan and around which a 
cutting chain revolves. Coal is cut only on the for- 
ward end of the frame. In operation a room face is 
undermined by forcing the frame bearing the chain 
successively under the face, the machine between runs 
being moved sidewise a distance equal to its own width. 

This machine requires much prying about as well 
as the frequent setting and manipulation of jacks. It 


Courtesy Sullivan Machinery Co, 
SHORTWALL MACHINE CUTTING ACROSS THE FACE IN A WEST VIRGINIA COAL MINE 


The shortwall cutter sumps itself into the coal face and then cuts from the side, being pulled forward by the steel 


Where the union does not limit the num- 


ber of loaders working after a machine, as it too often does, a cutter like this can do much more 


work than the older type of breast machine. 


It should be given a lower wage scale than 


the old-style electric sumping machine. 
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has been extensively adopted, however, and many thou- 
sands are in everyday operation and an appreciable 
percentage of the bituminous output of the United 
States is produced by its aid. 

In this country much favor has been shown to the 
shortwall undercutter. In this device the cutter bar, 
which ranges from 5 to 10 ft. in length, extends for- 
ward from the end of the box or case containing the 
driving motor and mechanism. In operation a sumping 
cut is made at one side of the room, and after the 
cutter bar has fully buried itself beneath the coal the 
whole machine is pulled sidewise across the face to the 
opposite rib, All movements are made under power. 


MACHINE EASILY LOADED BY SWIVELING SKIDWAY 


One refinement or comparatively recent addition to 
the mechanism of this machine is a tilting and swiveling 
skidway upon the truck that conveys the undercutter 
from place to place. This permits the machine to be 
slid off the truck while pointed toward the place where 
it will sump in. In replacing the machine on the truck 
it moves up the inclined skidway under its own power 
in one continuous movement from the face. 
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Parting Cutter 


This machine 
cuts at the top or, 
within limits, at 
any level lower 
down.- “As will be 
noted, it stays on 
the rails when cut- 
ting and saves the 
work of loading 
and unloading at 
each -eut. lie is 
shown in this illus- 
tration starting a 
kerf in a parting a 
foot or more from 
the roof, 





Courtesy Morgan- Gardner Electric Co. 

The longwall machine is similar to the shortwall ex- 
cept that the cutter bar is hinged to the driving 
mechanism. By this means the major axes of the 
machine body and cutter bar may be placed at right 
angles to each other. In this position the width of 
the machine from the face amounts to only about 24 
ft., and timbers set with this much clearance need not 
be disturbed. The resistance to movement also is pos- 
sibly somewhat less than with the shortwall machine. 

Center and top cutters are perhaps the bulkiest and 
most expensive of the machines intended to merely mine 
the coal without displacing it or putting it onto a pit 
car. They are, however, as will be shown later, far 
more rapid in action than any of the types previously 
described. Of these the arcwall probably is the best 
known and most widely used. 

This consists of a mechanism strongly resembling a 
shortwall machine mounted permanently on a truck in 
such manner tnat it may be swiveled or revolved by 
power. It also may be raised and lowered upon its 
supporting standards under power throughout a con- 
siderable range. The maximum width of room that 
can be driven from a single track with a machine of 
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CUTTING MACHINE ENTERING A WORKING PLACE ON ITS POWER TRUCK 


Despite their length and weight these ungainly machines have been so constructed as to enter rooms with comparative 


ease despite sharp turns and adverse grades. 


The reel is carried on the trailer in the rear. 


When this machine 


is cutting it is only 18 in. high and so can work in extremely low coal without difficulty. 


May 18, 1922 


this kind is twice the distance from the center of the 
turntable to the end of the cutter bar. 

The straight-face machine is similar in most respects 
to the arcwall except that by means of a Y-shaped cam 
on the turntable the cutter bar is retracted in the 
center of its sweep across the face so that its end is 
eaused to move in a straight line. The end or face of 
the place being driven is thus made straight and at 
right angles to the ribs. It is claimed that with this 
method of cutting the coal is brought down with less 
explosive than when the face is curved. 

Supplying adequate power wherewith to drive cut- 
ting machines is an ever-present and sometimes 
vexatious problem at the mines. The working faces 
are almost invariably remote from the source of energy 
supply, with the result that low voltage is perhaps the 
rule rather than the exception. This is exactly what 
might be expected, as the mining machine usually draws 
its current from the trolley wire, often at points where 
it is not paralleled by a feeder, and through possibly 
some hundreds of feet of flexible double-conductor cable. 

Recognizing this fact the manufacturers of this type 
of equipment have built their machines accordingly, 
with the result that the coal cutters of today are of 
sufficiently rugged construction to withstand safely the 





Courtesy Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
SHORTWALL CUTTER ENDING CUT 


FIG. 8. 


The shortwall cutter keeps closer to the face than the breast 
machine and so makes it unnecessary to keep a large area un- 
propped. In this instance a steel rope is used to pull the machine 
forward against the coal being cut. 


rough usage to which they inevitably will be subjected. 
It is not the intention to suggest by this that these 
devices are indestructible, as this is by no means the 
case. As now built, however, they will endure almost 
indefinitely, ordinary wear and tear expected, the use 
for which they are intended. Wear of mechanical parts, 
of course, cannot be avoided, this naturally being most 
rapid on the picks that do the actual cutting. 

Power readings and contrasts of operating time con- 
sumed by machines of this kind are likely to be ex- 
tremely misleading. As one manufacturer puts it, 
“there are so many variables in this problem that pub- 
lished data would give an erroneous impression almost 
inevitably and might lead to misconception by the 
reader. The tendency always is to reason from the par- 
ticular to the general on data of this sort.. The length 
of cutter bar, the height of the coal, the character of 
the coal itself, including the presence or absence of 
impurities, the character of the bottom, the character 
of the current available (whether alternating or direct) 
and the voltage, the way in which the cutter bits are 
kept up or not kept up, the feeding speed used, the 
general condition of the machine and even the personal 
equations of the operator and his helper are all items 
that vary from place to place and from time to time 
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livan Machinery C€ 
FIG. 9. CONTINUOUS CUTTER IN A KENTUCKY MINE 
This machine uses a chain to pull it forward to its work. The 


links of this chain rest in suitable pockets cast in the periphery 
of the pulleys by which it is actuated. 

even in the same mine or in the same part of the same 
mine.” 

Now, suppose that the power and the time consumed 
in an operation of this kind, these amounts depending 
entirely on the various conditions encountered, are noted 
under particularly favorable circumstances. In such a 
case, from the standpoint of both power and time, the 
record would be good. In considering other mines, how- 
ever, where the conditions were less favorable such 
results would be valueless. Even figures on average 
time of cutting and power consumption might be highly 
misleading. 

As a result of these considerations and their obvious 
consequences too much dependence should not be placed 
in the figures here presented. These records, however, 
have been drawn from several sources and are believed 
to be typical of the results obtained in the mines 
specified. 

Thus the Consolidation Coal Co. reports from Jen- 
kins, Ky., as follows concerning its operation of the 
arcwall machine: “We have cut as many as sixty places 
with one machine in one shift, but as a rule we average 
cutting from thirty to thirty-five. The machine used 
has an 8-ft. cutter bar and makes a cut of this depth 
in a parting from 33 to 35 in. from the bottom. The 
power consumed varies with the character of this part- 
ing. In most places it is soft and no more power is 
required than is consumed by an ordinary shortwall 
machine when cutting in coal. 

“The rooms are necked by the arcwall machine in 
the ordinary manner. They are driven from 12 to 15 
ft. wide and the coal after being cut in the center of 
the bed is shot in two benches. Usually three holes 
are placed in the bottom bench and two in the upper one. 
If the coal is undercut three holes are required. When 
cut in the center, one center and two rib shots are 
necessary in the lower bench and two rib shots suffice 
for the upper one.” 

One objection sometimes raised to the employment 
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ALTERNATING-CURRENT COAL CUTTER 


FIG. 10. 


Cutting the coal face 
Matewan, W. Va. 


at the Tarnay Collieries Co.’s mine: at 
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of the arcwall machine (but which probably is not 
peculiar to this type of coal cutter) is the difficulty 
experienced in making it cut out a parting if it he both 
hard and narrow. Just as an ordinary handsaw cutting 
soft wood with the grain will tend to deviate from a 
straight course when it encounters a hard layer nearly 
parallel with its cut, so the cutter bar tends to push out 
of a band of hard bone and operate in the softer coal. 


BREAST AND SHORTWALL RESULTS IN ILLINOIS 


Results obtained by the Peabody Coal Co. on breast 
and shortwall machines in certain of its mines in 
southern Illinois are shown in Table I. The breast 
machine operating at mine No. 11, at Kortkamp, was 
cutting in the No. 6 bed of Illinois, which is reported to 
be of medium hardness. It does not contain nearly 
as much sulphur, or blackjack, as is found in the Kin- 
caid mine. 

Both of the other machines operated in mine No. 7, 
at Kincaid, where also the No. 6 bed in the [Illinois 
series is being worked. The cutting is said to be about 
as hard as is found in any mine operated by this com- 
pany, sulphur balls and blackjack being frequently 
encountered. . In addition to the data given in the table 
it is reported that the power consumed in moving the 
shortwall machine from room to room amounted to 











TABLE I. RECORD OF THREE TESTS OF MACHINES IN MINES OF 
THE PEABODY COAL CO. 


Type 119 
Breast Type HHD 
Machine, Breast Type CE 7 
cSetiree thy ate Machine, Shortwall 
x6 ft. 0 in. 3 ft. 4in. x Machine, 
Cutter, 6 ft. 0 in. 6 ft. 6 in. 
41 in. Kerf, Cutter, Cutterbar, 
at Mine No.1 33in. Kerf,* 54 in. Kerf,t 
Kortkamp, at Mine No.7 at Mine No.7 
Ml. Kincaid, Ill. Kincaid, Il. 
Number of runsmade.......... 12 11 6t 
Av. time of cutting in each run.. 4 min. 4 min. 49.1 min.§ 
Av. time backing out of each run } min. I min 
AvUdepth Ot Outen. eters 5 ft. 6in. 5 ft. 6 in. 5 ft. 104 in. 
Avid Width Of Cubs. sat. cen caine 3 ft2 in: 3:6, 2 in: 34 ft. 14 in. 
Av, area underente.ccsemeee ae 17.4 sq.ft. 17.6 sq.ft. 199.1 sq.ft. 
AVyVoltagéss err owes 250 229 266 
Av. kw.-hr. consumed per cut .. 0.92 1.18 9.66 
Av. watt-hr. per sq.ft. of cut.... 49. 66. 48.5 
myehelsht oneal ect eee 7 it: 7 ft. 6 in. 7 ft. 6 in. 
Kw.-hr. consumed per ton...... 0.19 0.24 0.175 
Av. kw.-hr. consumed cutting in 0.85 1.07 Sac 
Av.kw.-hr.consumed backing out 0.06 0.11 
Time unloading perroom....... Rt 4.5 min. 
Time loading perroom......... 4 min. sane 
Av. time of moving............ see 25 min. 
Time of unloading and setting up 75 min. 
‘Timeiof loadings: \..meer ee 9.2 min. 
AVAUNOwOf DItG USEGce Gis. aa ae ye ye 
Ay GOns CUutscncie mee oe eee 55.4 
Av. No. of bits used per ton.... ] 


* Five-position chain with pick-point bits used 

} Seven-position chain with pick-point bits. 

{ In this case each run means a room cut. 

§ This includes sumping 9.5 min. and cutting across face 39.6 min. 
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FIG.- 11. 
Longwall Cutter 


This machine hugs 
the coal so closely 
that posts can be 
set only a few feet 
from the face. It 
will work in the 
lowest of coal, 
difficult 


crawl up 
grades, and few 
places are so tight 


that’ it} cannot 


worm its way 
through. When at 
work the cutter bar 
and machine body 
stand at right an- 
gles to each other. 


from 0.4 to 0.7 kw.-hr. per place. That consumed in 
sumping amounted to from 0.85 to 0.9 kw.-hr. in each 
case. 

In Table II are assembled results obtained by the 
Consolidation Coal Co. with breast machines fitted with 
coal-boring augers for putting in shotholes. These fig- 
ures show wide variations in power consumption. 
Especially do they show that as the amperage consumed 
by the machine goes up the voltage goes down, or vice 
versa. When the potential of a 250-volt circuit sinks 
to 70 to 80 volts, as is shown in certain instances in 
this table, excessive current is drawn from the line. 

Fig. 12 shows rough graphs of the power consumed 
by these breast machines while cutting. The ordinates 
of these curves are horsepower consumed—that is, the 
product of observed voltage and amperage divided by 
746, while the abscissze are merely successive observa- 
tions from start to finish of the run. From the tabu- 
lated observations all figures recording consumption 
while boring shotholes, running light, and backing out 
have been eliminated, so that the curves show the power 
required for cutting only. In both cases the bits were 
sharp at the start. 

Numerous observations on the shortwall undercutter 
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FIG. 12. RESULTS AT CONSOLIDATION COAL CO. MINES 


Abscissae show successive observations, time not stated. Ordi- 
nates show horsepower consumed. Results are given for chisel- 
and pick-point bits. 
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FIG. 13. 
Breast 
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three sumps. The 
curved ordinates 
represent kilowatts 
of power used at 
any given time dur- 
ing the cut. 














made in various mines show about the following results: 
A machine provided with turntable truck and tilting 
platform ordinarily is unloaded in about one minute. It 
takes from one to two minutes to set jacks and get 
ready to make the sumping cut. It requires about one 
and one-half minutes to sump, after which the machine 
is fed across the face at the rate of from 20 to 24 in. 
per minute if the cutting is easy and about 17 in. per 
minute if the coal is hard, or somewhat less if the volt- 
age is low. After the undercut is complete the machine 
is drawn back to the truck at the rate of 20 ft. per 
minute. Loading takes from one to two minutes and 
moving along the track from place to place is done at 
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Courtesy Jeffrey Manufacturing Oo. 
operating in easy cutting. Here the input averaged 
20.6 kw. 

Fig. 13 is the input to a machine operating in the 
same mine as the one shown in Fig.15. In this instance, 
however, the cutting was extremely hard, as the machine 
worked into the bottom and was operating in rock. This 
condition is not infrequently encountered. 

In Fig. 16, curve A shows the average voltage condi- 
tion prevailing in a typical 250-volt mine. It should 
be noted that the potential while cutting averaged only 
175 volts at the machine. Curve B shows the input to 
the undercutter in amperes. The cutting done at this 
mine was recorded as “easy,” and the machine was in 
good condition. Curve C shows the power consumption 
in kilowatts. All three of these curves were taken 








Observations on the power consumed by coal-cutting 
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machines show that on the average about 40 watt-hours 
are required per square foot of floor area covered. In 
easy cutting this may fall to as low as 30 watt-hours 
and in hard material it may go as high as 55 watt-hours 
or more. In rock or other impurities the power con- 
sumption may run considerably higher. Both shortwall 
and arcwall cutters when at work will require on the 
average about 120 amperes at 250 volts. 

Fig. 14 shows the power consumed by a shortwall 
machine equipped with an alternating-current motor 
while operating in the Island Creek coal bed at Omar, 
W. Va. The cutting encountered at this mine is 
classed as “average hard’ and the input averaged 24 
kw. Fig. 15 is a record of the input to a shortwall 
machine equipped with a direct-current motor when 


FIG. 15. 
Another 
Shortwall Cut 


Here the average 


wattage used is 


20.6. The momen- 
tary peak is 56 kw. 
The place is cut in 
sixteen minutes. 
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Courtesy Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 


simultaneously on the same machine. It will be observed 
that about 10 per cent discrepancy exists between the 
average kilowatt consumption and the vo!lt-ampere rec- 
ords. This was caused by the zero errors in the record- 
ing meters and the slight inaccuracies existing in 
portable instruments of this type. 

Of the chain undercutters the breast machine was 
the pioneer. The advent of the shortwall, or, more 
strictly speaking, the continuous cutting machine, 
brought a powerful rival into the field. For a long 
time the breast machine was considered the more advan- 
tageous type to use in narrow places, but this advantage, 
if ever really possessed in actual practice, has now been 
largely neutralized by the introduction of the tilting and 
swiveling truck., When it is possible with the shortwall 
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TABLE II. OBSERVATION OF VOLTAGE, AMPERAGE AND CUTTING 
TIME USING BREAST MACHINES AND AUGERS = 
ime 
Running of 
Light —Full Load— Backing Out —— Auger —— Run, 
Volts Amps. Volts Amps. Volts Amps. Volts Amps. Min. 
7 200-210 40-50 225 20-25 225 ee s 
4 200-215 40-55 : ee a a os 
200-210 40-55 225 20-25 225 25 4 
210 25 - as 200-210 20-25 190 40 15 
{ 205 20 175-200 40-60 205 30 205 35 4a 
155-190 50-75- 200 25 f : ae 
; 206-235 32-50 : i 
240 10 160-230 30-50 240-250 10-15 170-240 10-20 
‘ 130-220 30-65 220 15 210-230 15-25 
210-220 25-35 180 25 220-230 20-25 . 
80-175 40-60 210 24 190 DE, 8 
70-175 50-75 160 25 180-200 20-30 ra 
210-220 40-50 F 225 28 4 
215 25 150-190 42-80 210 a2 170-200 35 ee 
ut 60-190 55-125 215 25 xh ce 
100-200 30-85 155 45 200 30 4) 
160-225 50-105 220 50 225-230 30-40 43 
150-240 25-100 225-230 30 220-230 30-35 4; 
200-250 20-75 230 25 Oe ee 43 
230 20 175-210 50-70 ‘ 225 35 43 
- 185-200 70-80 210 50 210 45 42 
190-225 35-70 245 20 ; 4 
270 20 260 50 i< ae 
265 25 225 70 ; 
230 20 195-220 45-60 220 25 : ; 
165-225 50-90 250 25 240 30 4 
140-180 45-70 200 30 175 50 7 
135-180 49-72 185 40 125-165 30-40 
PBN I 4 tI 8) ; ; 


machine to unload, cut a place, reload and move out into 
the entry again, all within the space of 17 minutes, as 
has been done repeatedly, little if any advantage re- 
mains to the breast machine. 

On the other hand, adoption of the continuous cutter, 
whether of the shortwall or arcwall type, has been 
impeded by reason of restrictions laid down by the 
miners’ union. In many localities a fair differential for 
the mining machine cannot be obtained. When the 
union demands that only a certain number of loaders 
may be employed for each machine—seven, ten, fourteen 
or whatever this number may be—based on puncher or 
breast-machine operation, little incentive is offered for 
the installation of a modern undercutter. which, if prop- 
erly scheduled, can mine as much coal as forty-five 
to fifty shovelers can load out. 
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Few figures are available on the amount of coal pro- 
duced per pound of powder when undercut by hand pick 
as compared to that produced per pound when undercut 
by machine. One of the reports of the State Mining 
Board of Illinois, however, shows that this ratio is 
about 4 to 1 in favor of machine cutting. Pick mining 
is laborious work and consequently the hand miner is 
always tempted to drill his shotholes deep so as to bring 
down some coal from the solid. This may account in 
some measure for the comparatively poor showing of 
hand mining in the consumption of explosives. 

In conclusion it might be said that all experience has 
shown that it pays to displace human energy with 
mechanical energy—to substitute a machine for a man 
wherever this can be accomplished successfully. The 
production of coal is no exception to this rule and little 
question exists today concerning the utility of the min- 
ing machine of modern type. Unfortunately, however, 
trade unions, particularly those composed of unskilled 
or only semi-skilled workers, through a perverted con- 
ception of economics and a distorted idea of what is 
to their own as well as the general advantage, are not 
infrequently inclined to “buck” the adoption or restrict 
the use of such labor-saving devices. 


THE PRELIMINARY DRAFT of a proposed schedule to cover 
tests of mine telephones to determine their permissibility 
for use in gaseous mines has been prepared by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. The schedule is based on experiments at 
the Pittsburgh station, which proved that under certain at- 
mospheric and mechanical conditions an electric spark of 
sufficient intensity to ignite gas could be produced. 


THE U.S. BUREAU OF MINES is collecting data relative to 
the use of brattice cloth in mines. At present little is known 
as to the amounts used, or the life of different cloths under 
different conditions of use, although the aggregate expendi- 
ture for this purpose is large. Samples of cloth used at a 
number of large coal mining plants in western Pennsyl- 
vania have been obtained by the bureau. 
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VOLTAGE, AMPERAGE AND WATTAGE USED IN A SHORTWALL CUT 
The top chart shows the variation in voltage, the middle that in amperage and the lower one that in wattage. 


The power 


used varies but little after sumping and is small, of course, in pulling out of the coal and loading up on the 


truck, the latter taking about 8 kw. 


The cutting average is only 16.8 kw. in this instance. 


Note that the ordinates are at half-minute intervals. 
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Records at Kathleen Mine Show That When Running 
Time Is Halved Power Costs Per Ton Mined Are Doubled 


How Steady Runs Lower Power Cost—Power Used for Various 
Services Is Tabulated Just as Labor Costs Are Distributed 


on. 


Rolls—Sectional Meters Will 


Check Power Purchased 


By EUGENE MCAULIFFE* 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OST coal companies now make some attempt to 
M ascertain and to record the cost of the power 

consumed in the various phases of mine opera- 
tion. In many instances an accurate determination of 
the various items can be obtained only with difficulty 
because the power for locomotives and mining machines 
as well as for pumping is generated at the mine and the 
output of the power plant is distributed to two or more 
developments without any attempt to make the primary 
and secondary meterings that are necessary where the 
power consumption of any operation is to be determined. 
This situation is in many instances further complicated 
by the joint use of both steam and electric energy. 

Most coal mines that use steam power generate it 
from the coal they produce. In consequence the coal 
actually burned is not properly measured and the fuel 
consumed is not charged at its true market price. In 
most cases both the weight of the fuel burned and its 
value are determined empirically. For this reason the 
cost of power cannot be gaged with accuracy. 

A statement showing how the power was used in the 
different processes of mining during the coal year from 
April 1, 1921, to March 31, 1922, for the Kathleen 
Mine of the Union Colliery Co., at Dowell, IIll., is pre- 
sented herewith. This offers an opportunity to analyze 
the cost of individual processes. It also presents some 
interesting records of the effect of low tonnage and 
short working time on unit power costs. 


STEADY RUN TENDS TO REDUCE POWER COST 


Whenever a reasonably steady run can be obtained in 
the coal-mining field, the cost of power will be reduced 
by that fact in the same proportion as other items of 
expense. It will be noted in the distribution sheet that 
with 9.69 working days in July, 1921, the cost of power 
at this mine amounted to 13.36c. per ton of coal pro- 
duced, whereas in March, 1922, when the mine worked 
21 days, the power cost was only 6.43c. per ton. 

Had it been possible to maintain the March cost 
throughout the entire year, the total power bill would 
have been reduced by $14,107.51. On the other hand, 
had the cost for power obtaining in July, 1921, or 
13.36c., been carried through the production of the year, 
this amounting to 468,688 tons, the sum paid would 
have exceeded the expense entailed by the low-cost 
power of March by $32,480.08. 

At this mine steam is used only for heating the 
various buildings and warming the water used in the 
washhouse. Below ground the equipment consists of 
fourteen 6-ton 250-volt direct-current trolley gathering 
locomotives, two 15-ton haulage locomotives operating 
on the same current and voltage, eighteen shortwall 
mining machines driven by 220-volt alternating cur- 





*President, Union Collieries Co. 


rent and four breast machines taking this same current 
and potential. 

Above ground the equipment embraces one 600-hp. 
500-volt motor drawing direct current from a 500-kw. 
2,200-volt alternating-current motor-generator _ set 
equipped with liquid rheostat and a 10-ton flywheel. The 
direct-current motor is geared to a cylindro-conical 
drum, the hoist operating two 10-ton skips. The man- 
and-material hoist consists of a 250-hp. 2,200-volt 
alternating-current motor geared to a cylindrical drum 
operating a counterweighted cage. A 50-hp. 220-volt 
alternating-current motor is belted to the ventilating 
fan. When necessary, this will be replaced by a ma- 
chine of larger capacity. The tipple machinery, the 
shops and the pumps are all operated by alternating 
current at 220 volts, the motors for driving the various 
machines or groups of machines ranging in size from 3 
to 30 hp. All alternating current is 3-phase, 60-cycle. 

The shortwall mining machines are fitted with cutter 
bars 7 ft. 6 in. long and those of the breast machines 
are 6 ft. in length. The average thickness of the IIli- 
nois No. 6, or Herrin, coal bed, which is worked at this 
mine, is 8 ft. 6 in. From 6 to 73 ft. of coal ordinarily 
is removed in entries and rooms, the remainder being 
left up for roof protection. In undercutting, the ma- 
chines keep from 2 to 4 in. above the relatively hard 
fireclay floor, leaving the bottom coal for the miners to 
lift. This they do without difficulty. By this procedure 
the coal as produced is free from fireclay and other bot- 
tom impurities. Taken as a whole, the conditions for 
undercutting are quite favorable. 

Conditions encountered in the underground haulage 
at this operation are comparatively difficult. This is 
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FIG. 1. CHART OF METERING ARRANGEMENTS, 


KATHLEEN MINE 


These meters make it possible to ascertain where the power 
purchased goes, a necessary preliminary step that must be taken 
if power leaks are to be stopped. Knowledge concerning present 
costs is the only firm foundation on which to build plans to reduce 
costs in the future. 
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process that the coal passes through. The tabulation 
indicates that more power is consumed in transporting 
the coal than is required for the sum of its cutting, 
hoisting and preparation. (3) The ventilating load is 
remarkably constant, varying practically in accord with 
the number of days in the month. (4) Employing a 
metering arrangement of this nature permits a close 
check of the correctness of the power company’s bill. 
Meters owned by this company are read daily, and in 
case of breakdown of an individual meter, this record 
is of value in the determination of correctness. 

The power consumed at the Kathleen Mine is pur- 
chased from a public utility serving a large number of 
operations. In order to make possible a comparison for 
determining the desirability of electric installation, the 
existing authorized public tariff is set forth as follows: 
Demand charge for first 200 kw. of maximum demand, 
$2.40 per kilowatt per month. For all demands in excess 
of the above $1.95 per kilowatt per month. The energy 
charge is as follows: First 1,000 kw-hr., per month, 6c.; 
next 2,000 kw-hr., 4c.; next 2,000 kw-hr., 3c.; next 
20,000 kw-hr., 1.7c. All energy in excess of the amounts 
above enumerated is at the rate of 1.3c. per kilowatt- 
hour per month. 

The service so far rendered has entailed many inter- 
ruptions necessitating frequent applications of the 
steam auxiliary fan drive. Serious operating and main- 
tenance losses also have been sustained. 


Steam, Air and Water Lines Can Be Closed 
From a Distance by Electric Current 


EED for a type of valve capable of remote ‘elec- 
trical control long has been recognized. This need 
obviously is particularly urgent in time of accident, as 
upon such an occasion manual methods of valve closure 
are not only slow and extremely hazardous but are some: 
times utterly impossible. It is unnecessary therefore to 
dwell upon the advantages inherent in the expeditious 
control of valves in steam, air or water lines carrying 
heavy pressures when such control may be effected from 
a safe distance. J 
Up until the time when certain tests were made upon 
electrically controlled gate valves by the Public Service 
Electric Co., at Newark, N. J., a reasonable degree of 
doubt existed in the minds of engineers generally as to 
the reliability of such a mechanism under the extreme 
conditions occasioned by the rupture of a steam pipe. 
The tests in question demonstrated, however, that a 
valve if properly designed and constructed would func- 
tion reliably even under these severe conditions, 

Upon the occasion referred to the test was made on a 
Lunkenheimer 10-in. cast-steel monel-mounted Victor 
gate valve equipped with Dean electric control. This 
device successfully closed in less than 30 seconds against 
steam at 225-lb. pressure and carrying 150 deg. F. of 
superheat. The discharge end of the valve was open to 
the atmosphere and the steam was allowed to flow for 
one and one-half minutes before closure of the gate was 
attempted. a“ 

After the test the seat and disk rings were carefully 
examined to ascertain the extent of the damage, if any, 
that had been done. The various parts, however, were 
found to be in perfect condition and showed no marks 
such as would have been caused by the disks dragging 
across the seats as a result of improper guidance. 

Valves of this kind are now procurable in either iron 
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or steel body in sizes of 6 in. and larger. They may be 
made to operate from as many different control stations 
or points as desired. The valve shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is intended for a working steam 





VALVE EQUIPPED FOR REMOTE CONTROL 


Many mines have valves that should be capable of being put in 
operation from a distance. Some are too distant or too near 
escaping water or steam to be quickly or safely closed. This valve 
is equipped with a device that makes closure under those condi- 
tions safe, quick, easy and certain, 


pressure of 350 lb. and a temperature not exceeding 800 
deg. F. Valves of this type, either with or without 
bypass, are recommended for installation in boiler leads, 
for sectionalizing the main header or upon individual 
lines to the various prime movers in a steam plant. 


A detailed report of government savings during the year 
which will end June 30, 1922, was transmitted to Congress 
May 8 by the President, showing! fuel savings, among 
others. In the Public Health Service a saving of $13,500 
in fuel is noted. In fuel storage at the Mare Island (Cal.) 
Navy Yard, a saving of $393,427 is reported, and $15,000 
at the Melville (R. I.) coal depot. In the Bureau of Mines 
$1,629 was saved from the appropriation made for testing 
fuel. The navy closed the South Boston fuel depot, saving 
$50,000; the South Charleston fuel depot, saving $32,000; 
partially closed the Newport News fuel depot, saving $2,000, 
and partially closed the Constable Hook (N. J.) fuel depot, 
saving $105,000. Authority has been requested to close 
the navy fuel depot at Newport News, Va., and to dispose 
of the coal at that station. A cheaper grade of coal for 
use at navy power plants at shore stations is being pur- 
chased and substantial economies effected thereby. 


PROGRESS IS BEING MADE by the U. S. Bureau of Mines in 
obtaining more definite information regarding the subject 
of mine subsidence, in connection with coal mines as well 
as in Michigan iron mines and in certain Western copper 
mines. 
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Power Drills Much Reduce 
Costs of Drilling Harder Coals 


and Lower the 


Hazard Costs of Mining 


By NEWELL G. ALFORD* 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Where Car Supply Is Adequate and Men Can Load Steadily 
Power Drills Increase Output— Portable Air Compressors 


and Motor-Generator 


HEREVER the coal to be shot down in mining 

is of a medium to a hard texture or where 

sulphur balls frequently occur, the availability 
of the power drill as a means of reducing the cost of 
drilling is most keenly appreciated. The power drill 
also particularly commends itself wherever the supply of 
mine cars is so ample that the miner could continue 
loading all the day long if he did not have to stop to 
drill. 
for drilling urge that there is a saving of the time lost 
in hand drilling and an increase in the quantity of coal 
which a loader can put on the cars. Furthermore it is 
urged that by more uniform and more _ intelligent 
methods the hazards of mining are much reduced. 

In central Pennsylvania portable air drills are sup- 
plied from portable air compressors that deliver the air 
at a pressure ranging from 80 to 90 lb. per square inch. 
These are driven with 123-hp motors. At one mine 
which is equipped with 440-volt alternating current an 
electric drill is used. At plants equipped with electric 
current it has been found, after much experimentation, 
that air drills are not as economical as those driven by 
electricity, but difficulty will be found in obtaining an 
electric drill that will operate satisfactorily on 550-volt 
current. 

Where coal is unusually hard it is good practice to use 
a portable motor-generator set or a motor-driven com- 
pressor. While these means of obtaining the requisite 





*Howard N. Eavenson and Associates, Union Arcade Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sets — Records 


In such cases the advocates of the use of power — 


of Performance 


power are more costly than more direct methods, owing 
to the loss in the transformation of energy, they are 
more justifiable with hard coal because by their use the 
energy imparted is greater and the drilling speed is 
increased. 

At one plant an electric drill was used having an 
auger advance of 37.4 in. per minute and a threadbar 
with a No. 10 thread. When this machine operated at 
224 r.p.m. on 250-volt direct current, boring a hole 2 in. 
in diameter, holes 6 ft. deep were drilled in an average 
time of 3.6 minutes, exclusive of the time consumed in 
loading, unloading and transferring. In this case augers 
3 ft. 6 in. long were used in drilling the first half of the 
hole and an extension bit 6 ft. 6 in. long was then put 
in the machine to complete the hole. As an average 
three minutes was consumed in making power connec- 
tions, unloading the drill from the truck and setting up 
the machine for the first hole. After drilling the three 
to five holes which sufficed for the shooting of the work- 
ing face, an average of 2.7 minutes was taken to discon- 
nect the power and load the equipment before transfer- 
ring to the next place. The power consumption was 
0.038 kw.-hr. per ton drilled. The table accompanying 
this article shows the results obtained in several mines 
with drills of various kinds. 

.In the full-page illustration, Fig. 1, a man is shown 
using a Cincinnati Electric Tool Co.’s breast drill and 
sinking a shothole in the rib of a heading, probably 
preparatory to turning a room. Saddling the real work 
of drilling onto the generator in the far-away power 
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EXPERIENCE WITH SEVERAL TYPES OF ELECTRIC AND AIR DRILLS IN THE DRILLING OF COAL 


Coal Width 
¥ Thick- of Holes 
Seam ness, Face, Per Man 
Mining District Worked Inches Feet Per Shift 

Central -Pennar sos) coe Cement 47 26 
Central; Pennast.. chive: tet eee Miller 48 26 ne 
Connellsville.......... Pittsburgh 88 11 45 
Monongahela River. .... Pittsburgh 78 12 
Upper Monongahela... Pittsburgh 96 11 24 
Perry Go.Wyan va ee No. 6 66 36 . 
Perry'Go.,chyo eee No. 6 54 24 
Pemy;Co.nKyn ae No. 6 66 24 
Western Kentucky No. 9 54 22 
Western Kentucky. No. 11 78 32 


* Average 





Holes Tons Coal 
Per Tons Coal Kind of Per Lb. 
Place Per Hole Explosive Explosive Kind of Power 
4 7.75 Hercules Permissible 8.1 Air from portable compressor 
4.5% 7.00 Hercules Permissible 7.3 Air from portable compressor 
3 6.6 Monobel 4.4 Air and electric 
2 9.0 Monobel 5.9 Electric 
3 6.6 Monobel 6f6r>) Arr 
a 9.0 FFF Black 9.8 Electric 
3 11.6 FFF Black 5.0 Flectric 
3 10 6 FFF Black 5.3 Electric 
3 5.7 FFF Black 6.2 Electric 
5 i se FF Black 6.4  FPleetrie 
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Drilling Holes in Coal and Rock 
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plant is far easier 
than turning the 
cranks of a whim- 
ble drill or coal 
auger. 

Fig. 2 shows a 
quite different ar- 
rangement. Here 
the drill motor is 
mounted between 
guides in a special 
post that is wedged 
between the floor 
and the roof. The 





drill, which is a 

Jeffrey Manufac- 

FIG. 8. ONE-MAN ELECTRIC : : 
AIR DRILL turing Co. tool, is 

not only revolved 


electrically but has a power feed also. A light truck is 
provided for moving the machine, together with its post 
mounting and cable reel, about the mine. The wheeled 
bracket on the post facilitates movement of that member 
to and from the truck, as the apparatus by this means 
may be trundled along wheelbarrow-wise. 

In Fig. 3 the motor-driven drill is so powerful that 
two men are required to manipulate it and force the 
auger into the coal. That this work is not laborious 
is clearly indicated. Men do not smoke when they are 
working hard. This drill is manufactured by the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

Fig. 4 shows the Fort Wayne electric percussive drill 
with tripod mounting, intended for work in rock. It is 
shown making holes for the brushing of top but it 
must not be supposed that all four men are needed to 
operate the machine. At least two of those here shown 
seem to be engaged principally in bossing the job. This 
is one of the drills of the General Electric Co. 

Fig. 5 shows a Howells Mining Drill Co.’s machine 
arranged with post and lead-screw feed. In this case 
the drill operatives merely steady the machine while 
its own rotation feeds it forward. A split nut engag- 
ing the lead screw and attached to the post permits 
quick change of bits, while the telescoping post allows 
of rapid setting up and greatly facilitates moving from 
place to place. 

In Fig. 6 is shown a drill entirely different from 
those previously pictured. This is a light percussive 
pneumatic hand drill or pick hammer made by the 
Sullivan Machinery Co. and may be used in either coal 
or rock. 

The Howells machine shown in Fig. 7 is intended for 
hand drilling in hard coal. As may be seen, it consists 
of a back-geared hand drive adjustably mounted on an 
adjustable post. A splined lead screw working in a 
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DRILL MOUNTED ON BOOM OF MINE TRUCK 
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split nut forees the auger forward into its work. 
Adjustable throw cranks at 180 deg. from each other 
make the turning easy. 

Fig. 8 shows a compact type of driving mechanism 
evidently intended for one-man operation. The spring- 
mounted breast strap and the D-handles upon either 
side are details worthy of note in this machine. This 
is a Pneumelectric Machine Co. drill. 

Fig. 9 shows a mounting intended for operating from 
the room or entry track only. Here a light truck is 
fitted with a boom that may be raised or lowered by 
the action of a jackscrew. It may also be swiveled and 
locked in any position. From the forward end of the 
boom a swinging saddle 2m projects, upon which the 
saddle that bears the drill is mounted. It will be 
immediately apparent that the drill may be raised, 
lowered, swiveled or tilted into any desired position. 
This is an arrangement for use with the Fort Wayne 
drill. 

Figs. 10 and the frontispiece show hand-operated 
percussive air drills to work in either coal or rock. 





FIG. 10. 


DRILL DRIVEN BY ELECTRIC COMPRESSOR 


In Fig. 10 the drill, a Sullivan rotator, is shown mak- 
ing holes preparatory to taking down top. The electric 
compressor from which this machine draws its air 
supply may be seen behind the driller. This compres- 
sor is truck-mounted and several drills may be operated 
from it. In the frontispiece a similar drill, a Jack- 
hamer, made by the Ingersoll-Rand Co., is shown at 
work in an anthracite coal face. Although of percussive 
action, this machine is in this case fitted with a steep- 
pitch helical bit. Thus as the percussive point is 
rotated the chips or cuttings are withdrawn from the 
hole. This same result may be accomplished in the case 
cf the machine shown in Fig. 10 by exhausting the air 
through a hollow drill steel, thus blowing out the 
cuttings. 


IN THE COURSE of mine-subsidence investigations, engi- 
neers of the U. S. Bureau of Mines have recently noted the. 
effects of longwall mining on masonry buildings on the sur- 
face in the vicinity of La Salle and Spring Valley, II, 
where coal had been removed many years previously. Stone 
and brick buildings were found to be only slightly damaged. 
Quite different results were noted in an examination of a 
school building at Henryetta, Okla., from beneath which 
coal had been removed by pillar-and-room method. This. 
building was so badly damaged by subsidence that it will 
have to be torn down. 
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Low Voltage in Mine Not Only Impedes Operation but 
By Wasting Electric Energy Increases Costs 


Counter-Electromotive Force Alone Saves Motor from Acting as Short- 
Circuit—Where ‘“‘Weak Power” Is Furnished Energy Is Wasted, for Motors 
Run at Low Efficiency and Work Is Spent in Forcing Current Through Line 


BY Eeep: 
Kayford, 


in any degree the operation of an electrified mine 

is familiar with the effects of reduced voltage or, 
as it is usually designated by machine and locomotive 
runners, “weak power” or “poor juice.” Yet in how 
many instances does the mine foreman or superin- 
tendent consider this apart from the standpoint merely 
of annoyance and impeded operation? He knows that 
low voltage at the face means slower cutting and dis- 
satisfied machine men. He knows that low voltage at 
the partings means smaller trips and slower hauls. He 
should know also that more machine and locomotive 
armatures are burned out when the voltage is low than 
when it is that, or nearly that, for which the machinery 
was designed. But does he realize the continuous loss 
in dollars and cents that operation with an excessive 
drop in voltage involves? 

To understand clearly what that loss is the executive 
should have a practical, albeit rudimentary, knowledge 
of the manner of operation of the motors used to drive 
cutting machines and locomotives. Anyone who has 
operated a direct-current motor of fair size knows that 
if electric energy is applied to the brushes without 
‘first being passed through a resistance, or “starting 
box,” the machine may burn out before it attains 
normal speed. He also knows that when a motor stalls 
and its armature ceases to rotate if the current is 
not soon turned off, the machine will go up in smoke. 
The logical conclusion, therefore, would be that the 
revolving armature must in some way limit the flow of 
current through its windings so as to reduce it to a safe 
value. But how? 


COUNTER-ELECTROMOTIVE Force IS SET UP 


Pi ens aceree every executive who has controlled 


The armature of a direct-current generator carries 
coils of insulated copper wire imbedded in slots in its 
surface. By causing this armature to revolve, these 
coils are passed in front of pole pieces, which are 
magnetized by the current which flows through the 
wire that is wound around them. In revolving these 
armature coils they thus pass through magnetized areas 
known as “fields” and in cutting them an electric cur- 
rent is caused to flow through them to the commutator 
and thence through brushes to the line by way of a 
switchboard and suitable control devices. 

The construction of a direct-current motor is almost 
identical with that of a generator; in fact, either one 
will operate with more or less success if put in the 
place of the other. Obviously, then, the rotation of 
the armature of a direct-current motor must cause 
current to flow from its coils to the line. But to make 
this armature rotate, current is being fed from the 





*Superintendent, power and mechanical department, Cabin Creek 
Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. 
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line to it. As a result within the coils of every revolv- 
ing motor armature two electric currents are flowing. 
These move in opposite directions and both at the 
same time. 

The electric current passing depends upon three fac- 
tors: The pressure, the volume and resistance as 
measured respectively in volts, amperes and ohms. The 
volt is the unit of pressure and the ohm the unit of 
resistance to this pressure. One ampere is the amount 
of current which one volt of pressure will force through 
one ohm of resistance. Every conductor of electricity 
has a certain resistance value. This may be expressed 
in ohms and depends upon the cross-section of the 
conductor, its length and relative conductivity and, to 
a lesser extent, upon its temperature. From the above 
Ohm’s law is evolved and may be expressed as follows: 
E 
7 
the resistance, volts and amperes respectively. 


k — Bel igporcr =>} when R, E' and J represent 


VOLTAGE Is LOWERED BY OPPOSING VOLTAGE 


The two electric currents which flow against each 
other in the coils of a direct-current motor armature 
must each have a certain voltage, and the resultant 
potential actually existing would, therefore, be only the 
difference between the two. Consequently to find the 
number of amperes flowing through the armature 
windings of a direct-current motor we must change 

intense 


if =, letting EH and e equal 


respectively the voltage from the line and that gen- 
erated in the windings. 

Thus in the revolving armature the voltage generated 
within its conductors is responsible for limiting the 
flow of current through them to a safe value. On the 
other hand, with the armature at rest, there is nothing 
to prevent an excessive inflow of current. This is true 
also until the speed of rotation is sufficiently high to 
generate a current that will neutralize part of that 
fed in from the line. That is why “the starting box” 
is an essential part of the motor circuit. Electromotive 
force is another name for voltage, and as the generated 
potential is counter to the applied voltage it is called 
counter-electromotive force. 

The watt is the unit of power. One ampere does 
one watt of work when being passed through one ohm 
of resistance by one volt of pressure. Thus the wattage 
of any circuit is the product of the volts multiplied by 
the amperes which flow therein. Motors are rated in - 
horsepower, one horsepower being equal to 746 watts. 
If a motor produced a counter-electromotive force equal 
to that applied in driving it, naturally no current would 
flow. As in every case a certain amperage does flow, 


Ohm’s law to read: 
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however, the counter-electromotive force must be always 
lower than the line voltage. 

As in a generator the output in watts is the product 
obtained by multiplying volts generated by amperes 
flowing in the circuit, so in a motor the wattage con- 
verted into useful work is the product obtained by 
multiplying the counter-electromotive force by the 
amperage. The input in watts to the same motor is 
the product obtained by multiplying the volts applied 
from the line by the amperes. The loss is therefore 
the difference in watts between these two results. Thus 
it may be seen that the nearer the value of the counter- 
electromotive force comes to that of the applied electro- 
motive force, the loss will be the difference between 
input and output in watts and, therefore, the smaller 
will be the loss and the higher the efficiency of the 
motor. By the efficiency of a machine we do not, of 
course, mean its ability to do the work required of it, 
but to do it with a minimum of power loss. It is 
measured by comparing power used with power input. 
This efficiency, as it is directly proportional to it, is 
expressed in terms of counter-electromotive force. Thus 
if we say a 250-volt motor is 90 per cent efficient, we 
mean that 90:100:: the counter-electromotive force: 
250. In the particular motor in question, therefore, the 
counter-electromotive force is 225 volts. 

The higher the efficiency of a motor, the more power 
paid for is usefully consumed, but until we reach 50 
per cent each decline in efficiency increases the capacity 
of a given motor, but does it at a great waste of energy, 
or, what is the same thing where power has either to 
be made or purchased at a great waste of money. The 
following examples will prove this point: 

Let the resistance of a given motor circuit, expressed 
as R = 0.3 ohm and the electromotive force expressed 
as EF = 250 volts. The counter-electromotive force we 
will express as e, the amperes as J, and the watts as W. 
Then at 90-per cent efficiency, 








9) 
+ tei By a (a9 * 250) _ 250 — 225 
ar aed i 0.3 0.3 
——OommaMl). 
Then for input watts, 


Woz £.X J =1250 XK B35 == 20,625 ewatts 
and for output watts, 

Wi 0X 1 = 225 “833i al BSS ewatis. 
The loss is, 20,825 — 18,748 = 2,082 watts. 


Again at 50-per cent efficiency: 


50 
cidleg abo 250 ~ (ax 250 ) 





R 0.3 
20024125 
02 se 417 amp. 
Then for input watts, 
W=> EX I = 250°X 417 = ‘104,250 watts 


and for output watts, 

W Ssse SK St 2b OAT 52,125 watts. 
The loss is, 104,250 — 52,125 = 52,125 watts. 
Still again at 30-per cent efficiency: 

30 
n— ¢_ 250 —(igg X 250) at 
I= R = 03 = 583 am,?. 

Then for input watts, 

Wie EK 250 ss 
and for output watts, 








145,750 watts 


ase (D EDS 083 43,725 watts. 
The loss in this case is 145,750 — 43,725 — 102,025 
watts. 
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From these figures it may be seen that though a 
motor will give a greater output at low efficiencies, it 
can neither be constructed nor operated economically. 
All motors are designed for fairly high efficiencies 
and it is the intention that they shall have a certain 
load to carry while operating. If one is placed at the 
end of a line wherein an excessive voltage drop occurs, 
naturally a lower voltage is fed into its armature. Con- 
sequently because of its decreased speed a lower 
counter-electromotive force is generated within its 
coils. As it must carry a given load expressed in watts, 
with this lowered counter-electromotive force more 
amperes must flow through its windings to produce the 
required result. As this current value exceeds that 
which the windings are designed to carry, heating 
ensues, which often results in a burned-out armature. 

Let us suppose that the demand for output watts is 
18,743, as in the firse example, but that this has to be 
obtained with a potential of only 150 instead of 250 
volts. 








As W =e X I; ¢ X I = 18,748 and 1 —18-748 
e 
But I= B Tee = 150 —e 
R 0.3 
Therefore ROUTE y as peel Oat 
0.3 e 
150e — ec? = 18,7438 & 0.3 == 56229 
e* — 150e = —5,622.9 
e? — 150e 4+ 75° = —5,622.9 + 75* = 2.1 
6 — Tbe 145 
SO = (5-1 Ab an oan 
: 76.45 
Efficiency — “150 = 51 per cent. 


Note that to get the work out of the motor when the 
voltage has fallen 100 volts it is necessary to reduce the 
efficiency to 51 per cent from 90, which is a conscience- 
less waste of power. An easy calculation will show that 
the current with have to rise from 83.3 amperes (which 
was that with 250 volts) to 245 amperes with 150 volts. 
With 125 volts the motor cannot be made to give the 
necessary power regardless of efficiency. But if it could 
be made to do so the results would be disastrous to 
the equipment, as such large currents would be used 
that the motors would be burned out. 

Because, as stated earlier, any conductor has a fixed 
value of ohmic resistance, dependent upon sectional 
area, length and relative conductivity, it follows that 
the greater the load in amperes that must be forced 
through a given conductor, the more excessive will be 
the drop in voltage. 

Take, for instance, 20, 010 ft. of 0000 copper wire, 
which has a resistance of one ohm. Using the equation 
of Ohm’s law, E — I X R, for 100 amperes, E' = 100 
xX 1— 100. Consequently with a normal line voltage 
of 250, a motor on the end of a circuit consisting of 
20,010 ft. of 0000 wire, which requires a current of 
100 amperes to operate, would be receiving a voliage of 
only 250 — 100 or 150 volts, the other 100 volts being 
wasted in forcing current to the motor. If the same 
motor required only 50 amperes, then as in this case 


E = 50 X 1 = 50 and 250 — 50 = 200, current at— 


200 volts would be fed to the motor. 


Again, if another 0000. line were tied in, doubling the © 


capacity of the old line, there would be only one-half the 
resistance of 0.5 ohm. This would halve the drop in 
voltage in each case, so that in the first E would be 
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equal to 100 < 0.5, or 50, and in the second # would 
be 50 X 0.5, or 25 volts. The same result would be 
obtained also by moving the motor to a point half way 
between its original position and the source of power 
supply, as that would halve the length of the feeder 
and therefore correspondingly decrease the resistance. 

A direct-current circuit consists of two parts—the 
positive or “hot” line and the negative, return, or 
“dead” line. As the opening of a switch in either con- 
ductor will result in the stoppage of all flow of current, 
it can be assumed that the current flows through the 
positive line to the motor and back through the negative 
line to the generator. Consequently in calculating the 
line drop the resistance of both lines or that of the 
total or complete circuit must be considered. 

Too small a conducting circuit invariably results in 
a loss of power. In any case the multiplication of the 
figure for total loss in kilowatts by the price paid per 
kilowatt-hour will give the loss in dollars and cents 
for each hour’s operation of such a circuit. This loss 
is entirely apart and distinct from that sustained 
through the reduced capacity and retarded operation of 
the mine. 


Declares American Coal Miners Are Not 
As Careful as Foreigners 


M. Lambie, chief of the Department of Mines of 
e West Virginia, in an address at the meeting of the 
Clarksburg Mining Institute on April 20, said that the 
percentage of accidents in coal mines was greater among 
Americans than among foreigners. Pointing out that 
in 1921 there was one fatality for every 342 American 
miners, he said that among Hungarians the fatality was 
only one for every 645 miners. He went on to say that 
negroes, Italians and Spaniards were among the most 
careful men in avoiding accidents. 

In urging miners and foremen to make themselves 
more efficient, he said: “From my own observation, 
I have seen hundreds of dollars worth of material lying 
idle. Piles of mine timbers are left behind in rooms, 
for after they get a little way from the face the miners 
order a fresh supply rather than carry them, and the 
result is that one-third of the total amount of mine 
timbers that are taken inside are never used. The 
rooms and entries are driven up and stopped, and the 
result is that rails, spikes, ties, fishplates, etc., are 
covered up with slate, and when the time comes to at- 
tack the pillars the falls have become so heavy that a 
new haulway is driven along the side of the former 
roadway and the supplies are lost for all time. 

“Our present system of developing the mines in which 
the pillars are left standing for years is a very ex- 
pensive and inefficient one, not only in cost of produc- 
tion but in the loss of coal. As soon as places have 
advanced their distance, the pillars should immediately 
be taken out, as the track is already laid and there are 
no slate falls to clean up and no places to retimber, as 
the timber that was set advancing is generally in good 
condition; in fact, a great portion of it could be 
recovered and used in other sections, as could the rails, 
ties and spikes.” 

Other speakers at the meeting of the institute were 
C. H. Hetzel, Jr., of Charleston, director of mine service 
stations; Robert Lilly, mine inspector, of Mount Hope; 
William Riggleman, of Fairmont; E. L. Griffith, mine 
inspector, and Hugh Smith of Clarksburg. E. P. 
McOlwin, institute president, introduced the speakers. 
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Plant Established to Reduce Timber Costs 
Is Operated Largely by a Single Boy 


T THE Edna No. 1 mine of the Hillman Coal & 
Coke Co., near Irwin, Pa., the roof requires much 
support and to preserve the timber from decay all large 
posts are treated with Protexol wood preservative. The 
ties also are similarly treated. One boy is engaged in 
this work, but he is assisted at odd times by handy men 
from the near-by tipple. After they are treated the tim- 
bers are raised to the level of the mine rail by the same 
chain-and-dog elevator which lifts the untreated timber. 
When posts have to be dropped in the tank, lifted out 
or moved from place to place the boy calls on the men 
at the tipple, who do the work when not otherwise 
employed. The men do not find that this calls for much 
of their time, and most of the boy’s energy is expended 
in peeling the bark from the round timbers and in 
trimming the ties. 
The large oak timbers are 10 in. in diameter and 
11 ft. long. The boy is able to peel and treat twenty 





TREATING PLANT FOR TIMBER AT EDNA NO. 1 


At this mine timber is treated as part of a regular routine, not 
@& process to be done now and again when the notion appeals. 
The boy in the illustration is engaged in peeling one of the large 
oak timbers, for which purpose a heavy draw knife is used. 
Several of these timbers which have already been peeled are seen 
in a lean-to position, directly to the right of the boy. 
of this size in eight hours. He can trim sixty-five large 
ties of 5 x 5-in. cross-section or 100 smaller ties with 
a section of 3.x 5 in. 

The 10-in. round timbers are immersed for 23 hours, 
and the tank will hold seven timbers of this size at one 
time. When working on the larger material the boy, 
with the help of the tipple men, immerses three batches 
in one day, each batch comprising seven timbers. The 
treatment of the ties takes less time and they do not 
occupy as much room as round timbers. The period of 
submergence for these need not exceed an hour and the 
tank will hold from thirty to fifty ties, depending on 
the size. Consequently, the tank will treat more ties 
than the one boy employed can trim in a day. 

The treatment tank is of reinforced concrete. The 
inside floor dimensions are 12 x 3 ft. and the depth 
is 20 in. The bottom slab is 8 in. thick and the side- 
walls are 8 in. through on the bottom and 6 in. at the 
top. The sidewalls are reinforced with 4-in. worn-out 
steel cable, which is formed into rectangular loops lying 
in a horizontal plane. This cable is placed every 2 in. 
throughout the height of the tank. Three j-in. steam 
pipes rest on angle irons at the bottom. These keep 
the preservative material at the desired temperature. 


A STUDY OF THE APPLICABILITY of the geophone for 
delimiting fires and squeeze areas has been undertaken 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines at Scranton, Pa. Alan 
Leighton, who has made a special study of the use of the 
geophone in mining operations, has been detailed to make 
the investigation. 
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How to Reduce Power Costs, Increase Coal Cut and 


Save Steel by Handling Bits Judiciously 


Methods Adopted in Supply of Cutter Bits—In Shafts Enough Bits to 
Run Three Days Without Sharpening May Be Needed—To Each Machine 
Its Own Bits—High-Carbon Steel Better Than Low-Carbon or Alloy Steel 


BY CHARLES B. OFFICER* 
Chicago, Ill. 


advantage—in fact, the necessity—of having better 

cutter bits for their chain mining machines, had 
conducted many experiments and tests at their mines to 
determine how the greatest cutting efficiency could be 
attained. Several mines had progressed far enough 
with their experiments to establish fixed methods or 
rules for handling these bits. Other advanced ideas 
and theories were being considered with a view to 
cutting down costs for the blacksmithing and renewal 
of bits. 

During the war the urgent demand for greater coal 
production, the scarcity of labor, the difficulty of ob- 
taining proper material and many other items com- 
pletely absorbed the mine operator’s attention. In the 
rush of events many of the rules and methods which 
had been established for the mining of coal in an 
economical manner had to be abandoned. The shape 
and quality of the cutter bit at many mines deteriorated 
materially. Within the last year or so, in an endeavor 
to reduce operating expenses, many mines have recon- 
sidered the results of former experiments on cutter bits 
and have tried to curtail their costs further by giving 
the whole subject careful consideration. 

The cutter bit is the actual vital functioning part of 
any mining machine. It is the point of final application 
of power from the mining machine to the cutting of 
coal. The condition of the bits determines to a great 
extent the amount of coal which a machine can cut per 
shift. There also is a relation between the character 
of the bits and the amount of power consumed in 
cutting. The cost of mining-machine repairs is directly 
dependent upon the form, quality and quantity of cutter 
bits supplied to the mining machine. 


Pie to the war many coal operators, realizing the 


MINER WAITED TILL His Picks WERE SHARPENED 


In the days when hand-mining methods were preva- 
lent no one would consider sending a miner under- 
ground with hand picks improperly sharpened or 
hardened. Every miner, before going underground, 
would examine his picks carefully, as he knew from 
experience that the amount of coal which he could 
produce depended largely upon the condition of his 
tools. The cutter bits on a chain machine bear the 
same relation to the quantity of coal that a mining 
machine can cut as the old hand picks did to the quan- 
tity of coal which a hand miner could produce. These 
cutter bits should be given the same careful attention 
that the hand miner formerly gave to his picks, if the 
maximum efficiency and economy is to be obtained from 
chain mining machines. 

The subject of cutter bits can be divided up into 
three general headings as follows: First, the handling 
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of sharpened cutter bits from the blacksmith shop to 
the mining machines and the return of dull bits from 
the machine to the blacksmith shop. Second, the proper 
shaping or sharpening of the dull bit. Third, the 
proper selection of material for the particular condi- 
tions encountered in each mine. 

When chain mining machines were first being in- 
stalled it was the custom at many places for the 
machine runner and helper to carry the sharpened bits 
in with them at the start of a shift’s work. The dull 
bits were returned by them at the end of the shift. 
If the cutting proved harder than anticipated, and the 
supply of sharpened bits accordingly was depleted, the 
helper was required to make a trip to the blacksmith 
shop for others to replace them. Much time and ton- 
nage were lost by this system of handling the bits in 
and out of the mine. With the advent of more machines 
underground, improvements in the methods of supplying 
the bits into, and out of, the mine were developed, so 
that the chain machines would be provided with plenty 
of sharpened bits at all times and there would be no 
loss in the tonnage cut due to the waiting for a new 
supply of picks. 


BITS CANNOT UPSET INTO BOTTOM OF CAR 


Many different systems are employed to obtain the 
desired results but experiments with different methods 
of transporting the bits have led to the general conclu- 
sion that some form of metal container is most suitable. 
Several types are in use. The bit box shown below, 
made by the Mine Safety Appliances Co., is well de- 
signed. Such a box will hold approximately 50 bits, 
which consequently will replace between one and two 
complete mining-machine sets, depending, of course, on 
the length and type of cutter bar used. In order to 
have the transportation of the bit boxes on the pit cars 
as safe as possible it is better to use a box so con- 





BOX FOR THE BITS OF CUTTING MACHINES 


If the bits are put in a lettered box for a specific machine 
bearing the same letter, there is less likelihood of a machine’ being 
tad ee rationed and track can be kept of the number of 
bits used. 
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BIT BOX FILLED AND CLOSED FOR SHIPMENT 


An upright standard in the center of the box, over which the 
slotted cover is passed, is provided with a hole through which a 
double hook handle is slid, holding the box lid tight. 


structed that it can be hooked onto the end of the pit 
car rather than put in the bottom of an empty or 
dropped in among the coal on a car that is loaded. 

At slope or drift mines, by availing oneself of the 
movement of the pit cars bits may be carried in and 
out of the workings at any time during the shift. In 
shaft mines, where it is desirable to maintain produc- 
tion up to the maximum capacity of the cages, more 
systematic methods have to be employed. Some shaft 
mines have found it economical to have such a large 
quantity of bits on hand that they can keep a full shift’s 
supply of bits at the machine and an equal number at 
the blacksmith shop being sharpened for the next day’s 
operation. In this way the sharpened and dull bits can 
be lowered and hoisted at the same time as the other 
supplies that are needed in the mine. Where such a 
system is used the total quantity of bits on hand should 
be approximately two and one-half to three times the 
number of bits used by all machines in the mine during 
a shift. 

In order to facilitate an equal and just distribution 
of cutter bits to the various mining machines the set 
of bit boxes for each mining machine should be stamped 
with a number corresponding to the number given the 
chain machine itself. Letters such as A, B, C, ete., on 
the boxes themselves will serve as a distinguishing 
mark for each individual box. When the containers are 
stamped with a number corresponding to that given a 
mining machine the bottom men can readily and cor- 
rectly assort the boxes and place them in those par- 
ticular mine cars that are going to the various terri- 
tories where the mining machines are working to which 
the bits have been apportioned. At some agreed place 
in the territory of each machine the bit boxes should 
be unloaded from the pit cars so that the machine man 
may know exactly where he can always find a supply of 
the new bits. 

Another advantage of having the containers sepa- 
rately numbered is that records thus can be obtained of 
the quantity of bits used by each machine per shift. 
To do this a count must be made and listed, at the 
blacksmith shop, of the number of sharpened bits put 
in each box and the number of dull bits returned. 
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Where such records are kept and the tonnage output 
and repair cost of each mining machine are compared 
with the number of bits used the mine management has 
information which is quite enlightening. Allowance 
must always be made, however, for the variation in 
cutting conditions which the different sections of the 
mine present. 

When chain mining machines were first installed, 
comparatively few bits were used, because each machine 
used only a few bits, because there were few machines 
at any one mine, and also because mines were not as 
systematically laid out in regard to cutting territories 
as at present, and the chain machines did not then pro- 
duce the tonnage per machine that they do now. The 
blacksmiths were then able to sharpen the bits by 
hand and generally produced well-shaped and well-tem- 
pered bits. As time went on, and more machines were 
introduced, there was an increase in the number of bits 
which had to be sharpened daily. This increase did not 
permit the smith to give enough time to each bit to 
insure its proper shaping so long as the work had to be 
laboriously performed by hand. 

Various types of power hammers were then intro- 
duced so as to increase the number of bits resharpened 
per shift by each blacksmith. These hammers did not 
have exact forming dies for shaping the bits and pro- 
duced a properly shaped bit only when the blacksmith 
took the necessary, and by no means brief, time to 
hammer each bit into shape, and under the best condi- 
tions there was no assurance that two bits would be 
turned out identical in shape. 

Within the last year a cutter-bit sharpening machine 
has been developed which insures that each bit after 
being sharpened will have the correct outline. This 
machine forges these cutter bits by passing the bits 
through forming dies, thus making it certain that each 
bit will have the proper shape and be identical with 
every other bit so sharpened. 

A bit should have correctly proportioned clearance, 
side clearance and back-slope angles. The correct 
angles and an analysis of the reasons for each can be 
found in the Jan. 12 issue of Coal Age.* 


ECONOMY OF HAVING BITS PROPERLY SHAPED 


When cutter bits are of proper shape a larger ton- 
nage is cut and the power consumption and repair 
costs are decreased. Thus equipped many mines have 
been able to decrease the power consumption of their 
mining machines from 20 to 25 per cent. Other mines, 
where the coal to be cut is fairly soft, have found that 
not only was there a reduction in the power consumed 
but also that with a set of these properly sharpened 
bits more places could be cut before the bits had to be 
renewed than could be cut with their old-type bit. 

This saving in the time required to set bits has re- 
sulted in greater tonnage output not only in the beds 
that are easily cut but also in those that are of greater 
hardness. Although no definite figures have been ob- 
tained as to the saving in repair expenses, as these bit- 
sharpening machines have not been installed long 
enough to have this saving in renewals accurately deter- 
mined, it is believed from the results which have been 
obtained so far that there will be a reduction of between 
10 and 15 per cent in this item. 

The third consideration—namely, the selection of the 
bit material and the proper heating for sharpening and 
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hardening—is closely allied to the proper shaping of 
the bit. Various grades of steel have been tried at 
different times for cutter-bit steel. The cheaper steels, 
having a very low carbon content, have proved unsatis- 
factory. High-carbon steel of medium price has given 
good results. Expensive alloy steel has been tried and 
has been found not to be as satisfactory as high-carbon 
steel. 

Steel of low carbon content (from 0.10 to 0.380 per 
cent carbon) cannot be tempered so as to produce a 
satisfactory cutting tool. Such steel quickly dulls and 
even when properly shaped the bit requires constant 
resetting. This steel readily bends upon striking any 
hard obstruction in the coal, and, because of the low 
carbon content, it cannot be hardened so as to retain 
its cutting edge. 

The high-priced alloy steels, when properly shaped 
and tempered, give a bit that would make a clean, even 
kerf in the coal, if no rash, sulphur balls, etc., were 
encountered. We are always hoping for such condi- 
tions, but never find them. The alloy steel on striking 
impurities is readily broken. Alloy-steel bits are more 
brittle than high-carbon steel and for this reason break 
more readily than the high-carbon bits when they strike 
impurities in the coal. The loss of material through 
these broken bits and the high price paid for this 
material more than offset all the other advantages 
which this steel has shown in cutting other materials. 

From actual experience it would appear that steel 
around 0.70 per cent carbon and 0.25 to 0.35 per cent 
manganese will give the most economical results. Some 
mines have obtained better results by using a steel of 
slightly higher carbon content and others have obtained 
greater efficiency by using one of high carbon per- 
centage with a small percentage of chrome and nickel. 
The disadvantage of having too high a carbon content 
in the steel is in the fact that such a steel is easily 
spoiled in the blacksmith shop by overheating and that 
unsatisfactory results are obtained from these bits 
underground. Steels hav- 
ing a carbon content 
around 0.70 per cent have 
a sufficiently wide range 
of temperatures at which 
they can be forged and 
hardened so that with 
ordinary care and atten- 
tion they are not likely 
to be burned. 

The proper hardness 
to give the bits depends 
largely on local condi- 
tions. A good rule is to 
have the bits so tem- 
pered that some come 
back bent while others 
are broken. Those that 
are bent are not hard- 
ened sufficiently, while 
those that break are too 
hard. If about an equal 
number of the dulled bits 
are benti and broken it 
indicates that the steel is 
being tempered on the 
average about right for 
that particular set of 





BOX HUNG ON HIND RAIL 
OF CAR 


Bits should not be laid in an 
uncovered box in the bottom of 


the coal wagon, for when thus 
promiscuously handled they may 
be lost only to turn up unexpect- 
edly and unwelcome in the jaws 


of a crusher. 
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cutting conditions. 

It has been the 
practice in forging 
and tempering bits 
to heat the bits all 
over. When this is 
done not only is the 
cutting end of the 
tool hardened but 
also the back of the 
bit and then it is 
much more difficult 
to hold the bit in 
the cutter chain, as 
the setscrews can- 
not be so readily 
caused to bear into 
a hardened _ sub- 
stance as into an 
unhardened one. 
The bit can be 
shaped and _ hard- 
ened just as easily when the end alone is heated as when 
the whole bit is submitted to the heat of the fire. In 
places where the bits are hardened all over the repairs 
on the cutter chains and cutter-chain setscrews are 
found to be higher. 





ROLLER DIE OF BIT SHARPENER 


_ Cutter bits are passed through form- 
ing dies so that each bit will have the 
exact shape desired. 


How To REDUCE UNDERCUTTING COSTS 


As a result of these studies the following recom- 
mendations are made to coal-mine managers: 

(1) Provide adequate containers for carrying the 
bits and establish a proper system of transportation 
and recording, so as to keep track of the number of bits 
used by the different machines under different condi- 
tions. 

(2) Equip mine blacksmith shops with apparatus to 
resharpen the bits to these specifications, quickly and at 
low. cost and thus obtain the advantages of properly 
shaped and absolutely uniform bits. 

(3) Purchase the proper steel for cutter bits and see 
that the bits are intelligently and carefully heated and 
tempered for the particular conditions prevailing in 
each mine. Lay special emphasis on the importance of 
exercising care to avoid the burning of steel. 

If these relatively simple requirements are constantly 
observed, large economies will be effected in labor, in 
power consumption and in mining-machine repairs, with 
a corresponding increase in the rate of production. 


IN THE PHYSICO-CHEMICAL STUDY of sulphur in coke 
being made by A. R. Powell, physical organic chemist of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh, Pa., experiments 
have been conducted on the study of the decomposition of 
calcium sulphide. It was found that, working with boiling 
water at 100 deg., calcium sulphide is hydrolized very 
slowly, the rate being increased by the addition of mag- 
nesium oxide. Small-scale laboratory tests will be made 
on coke containing fairly pure calcium sulphide to discover 
if it is feasible for desulphurizing coke. 


IN THE sTuDY of the distillation of Freeport coal being 
made at the Pittsburgh Experiment Station of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, duplicate samples of the bone and can- 
nel constituents of the Freeport seam have been distilled 
at low temperature in 12-lb. lots. A sample of the bottom 
section of the clean coal also was distilled. From a com- 
parison of the yields it would seem that the bone and 
cannel constituents of this seam should be of too great 
value to be treated as refuse. 
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Census Figures Prove That Output Per Man Advances 
With Increase in Use of Mining Machinery 


Nearly 50,000 Electric Motors Are Used at Coal Mines—-From Two to 
Four Horsepower, Roughly Speaking, Is Installed per Employee and 
the Output per Horsepower Is in General Between 200 and 350 Tons 


By FRANK H. KNEELAND* 
New York City 


visualize its dimensions, either in detail or in their 

entirety. Few men unaided ever gain a clear 
view of the coal industry, perceive its trends, sense 
accurately its tendencies or gage and analyze their 
portent. Nevertheless, we, who make coal production 
a business, sometimes gain astonishing glimpses of our 
calling from purely outside sources. 

Figures presented by the report of the 14th Census 
of Mines and Quarries of the United States, covering 
the year 1919, are of unusual interest. Some of the 
more salient data, so far as those interested in power 
and its consumption at the mines are concerned, are 
set forth in the accompanying table. Though the fig- 
ures thus tabulated show much that is of interest to 
the mining man, they fail to enumerate certain facts 
that he would gladly know. Thus the total horsepower 
of the prime movers employed in the industry is shown 
by states, as is also the number and horsepower of 
the motors operated on purchased energy, as well as 
the number and rated capacity of those operated from 
current generated. But the rating and number of the 
generating units installed is not set forth; neither is 
the number of horsepower- or kilowatt-hours consumed. 


G visas can those engaged in any large industry 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND PRIME MOVERS AT MINES 


As may be seen in the accompanying table, the prime 
movers of the industry include 13,507 steam engines, 
860 steam turbines, 1,323 internal-combustion engines 
and 3 waterwheels. The average rated capacity of the 
steam engines is slightly over 130 hp., that of the 
steam turbines 687 hp. each, of the internal-combustion 
engines 17.4 hp., and of the waterwheels 150 hp. 
Generation of energy produced at the mine plants re- 
quired the burning as fuel of 9,573,978 short tons 
of anthracite and 11,228,270 net tons of bituminous 
coal; also 24,603 bbl. (about 948,120 gal.) of fuel oil 
and gasoline; 976,820,000 cu.ft. of natural gas, 564 
cords of wood and 25 tons of coke. Figures on the coal 
burned at the mines of the State of Alabama, however, 
include 14,254 tons of coke. The coal industry also 
employed 47,829 motors averaging 37 hp. each. 

In the accompanying table, columns 1 to 21 inclusive 
are taken direct from the census report referred to. 
Column 22 shows the production of the various states in 
net tons. These figures are those of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. The figures in succeeding columns 
except No. 30 are all calculated from those previously 
presented. Thus column 23, showing the tons of coal 
produced annually per horsepower installed, is obtained 
by dividing the tons of production shown in column 22 
by the aggregate horsepower as shown in column 38. 
The fractions given in the footnote of the table show 
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how the results set forth were secured. Thus in the 
case just cited the fraction 4% indicates that the figures 
in this column are the quotients obtained by using 
the figures of column 22 as dividends and those of col- 
umn 3 as divisors. 

Column 24 shows the horsepower installed per em- 
ployee. These results were obtained by dividing the 
figures of column 3 by those of column 2. Column 25 
shows the tons produced per man employed, the results 
set forth being obtained by dividing the productions 
of the various states, column 22, by the number of men 
there employed, column 2. Column 26 shows the per- 
centage of installed motor horsepower operated on 
purchased current, and column 27 shows the apparent 
percentage of electrification. This is obtained by divid- 
ing the figures of column 16 by those of column 3. 
Concerning these results more will be said later. 

Columns 28 and 29 are mutually complementary and 
show respectively the percentage of power used that 
was generated by the user and the percentage that was 
purchased. It is interesting to note that while the 
apparent percentage of electrification for the whole 
country is 58.3, the energy generated and the energy 
purchased are to the whole energy used 71 per cent 
and 29 per cent respectively. 

Columns: 28, 24 and 25 are highly interesting. From 
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FIG. 1. HOW TONNAGE VARIES WITH HORSEPOWER 
PER EMPLOYEE 
States are arranged in order of horsepower installed per mine 
worker, the graph A showing this relation. The yearly production 


per man is shown by graph B, the profundities for Pennsylvania 
anthracite and Oregon being the natural outcome of difficult 
mining conditions. OC and D are straight lines representing aver- 
age annual production per man employed and average power 
installed per employee respectively. A similar average line, 
has been drawn for average power installed per employee in the 
level coal bed regions. FF shows output per man per day and 
G is a line averaging this graph. 
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the first, or column 23, it will be seen that the amount 
of coal produced per horsepower installed varies from 
a minimum of 34 tons in Oregon to a maximum of 
498 tons in Alaska. Both of these figures, however, 
probably are abnormal. Most of the figures represent- 
ing production per horsepower given in this table lie 
between 200 and 350 tons. Few of the larger coal- 
producing states lie beyond this range in either 
direction. 

Columns 24 and 25, showing the horsepower installed 
and the tons produced per employee respectively, may 
advantageously be considered together. We may well 
inquire if any relation exists between these two quan- 
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{n this figure, beginning with Alaska, which is obvi- 
ously both unimportant and underpowered, most of the 
work there done being in the nature of exploration, 
the states are arranged from left to right in the order 
of their respective horsepower installed per employee. 
These quantities have been plotted as ordinates, so 
that the solid-line curve A can be drawn. This curve 
immediately reveals some striking facts. 

Most of the coal-producing states have installed less 
than 4 hp. per employee. With the exceptions of Ken- 
tucky and Virginia, no state producing 10,000,000 tons 
or more has installed less than 3 hp. per employee. 
With one exception also all fields wherein the amount 


tities. 








The interconnection between them probably is 


of power per employee exceeds 4 hp. lie in the West, 








brought out more forcibly in Fig. 1 than in the table. in what might be termed the mountain coal fields. This 
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In this table 23 = %2; 24 = 3; 25 = 32; 26 = }§; 27 = 4$; 28 = 1f and 29 = 35. 
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solitary exception is the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 
vania. It will be at once admitted, however, that this 
region, if not actually mountainous, is at least rugged 
both above and below ground, and no doubt many of 
the coal regions of the West are comparable physically 
to it. It is probable, furthermore, that the pitch of 
the beds determines the needed horsepower far more 
than does the contour of the surface, although both are 
doubtless important factors. 

Now, by setting off the yearly production per em- 
ployee in each state to a suitable scale as an ordinate 
and joining the points thus found, we get the dotted 
line or curve B of Fig. 1. This graph is highly erratic. 
Strangely enough its maximum and minimum are 
adjacent points on the curve and represent the yearly 
man-output of states comparatively near together. 
Thus Oregon had the lowest production per employee of 
any state in the Union, and its neighbor, Utah, had the 
highest, the exact tonnage figures being 198 and 1,318 
respectively. Apparently some sinister influence was 
at work in Oregon during the year 1919. 

Though curve B presents a ragged outline, it is in- 
teresting to note the similarity of the yearly outputs 
per man in states or in fields subjected to approximately 
the same physical and market conditions. Thus, note 
the similarity of output per employee in Virginia, 
Maryland and West Virginia. This resemblance is 
striking also in the cases of Indiana and Illinois, with 
which Ohio and the Pennsylvania bituminous region 
may be compared. It is probable, therefore, that if 
the states in this list were arranged according to their 
geographical locations instead of either alphabetically, 
as in the table, or according to their installed horse- 
power per employee, as in this figure, a much smoother 
curve would result. 

Now, if we disregard the anthracite region of Penn- 
sylvania, which, as everyone knows, is subject to con- 
ditions and problems peculiar to itself, and also neglect 
Oregon, where both mines and output are small and 
where apparently also either operating or market condi- 
tions or both were peculiar, we may draw a curve rep- 
resenting the average annual production per employee. 
This is shown as curve C, which, as here drawn, is a 
straight line. Similarly a straight-line curve or graph 
D, may be drawn showing the average power installed 
per employee. 


YEARLY OUTPUT RISES WITH INSTALLED POWER 


The important thing about curve C is not its actual 
height above the base line at any point or points but 
the fact that it has the same general slope—that is, 
inclines in the same direction—as curve D. This con- 
sequently shows that the average yearly production per 
employee in a general way increases with an increase 
of power installed per employee. Although this in- 
crease is not proportional to the power installed, yet 
notice how nearly the average production per employee, 
as represented by curve C, parallels the average horse- 
power installed per employee for the bituminous regions 
between Texas on the west and Pennsylvania on the 
east, as shown by curve EL. This is the region of the 
country where the coal beds lie flat or pitch only mod- 
erately. The similarity of these two curves is remark- 
able and, I believe, significant. 

This belief is much strengthened by the fact that if 
we consider the West or mountain coal field as a sep- 
erate region and construct for it average-power and 
out-put-per-employee curves as before, these also will be 
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found to be nearly parallel. That this will be the case 
will be immediately apparent from a study of the fig- 
ure, bearing in mind that the Pennsylvania anthracite 
field and Oregon are neglected in both curves. 

Figures covering the coal output per man per day. 
recently have been published by the U. S. Geological 
Survey. These are shown in column 30 of the table. 
In Fig. 1 these outputs have been plotted for the vari- 
ous states, the ordinate scale or that of tons per em- 
ployee per day appearing along the right margin. It 
will be noted that in both figure and table the outputs 
for Alaska, South Dakota and Oregon are missing. 

Joining the points showing the outputs per man per 
day for the various states and fields shown we get the 
jagged graph F. The average output per man, or the 
graph G, may then be drawn from inspection. This 
while by no means parallel with either C, D or EF, has 
a similar slope, showing that in general the output per 
employee per day increases with an increase in the 
power installed just as does annual production. 


HALF THE MoToRS RUN ON PURCHASED POWER 

The figures se€ forth in column 26 of the table show 
the ratio existing between the horsepower of motors 
operated on purchased energy and the horsepower of 
motors operated on current generated by the user. For 
the country as a whole, just about one-half—that is, 
49.6 per cent—of the electric motors operated are run 
on purchased power. 

When we come to the figures of column 27 we reach 
a point where caution must be observed. It is an old 
saying that figures never lie. It has been my experi- 
ence, however, that while most of them are honest, like 
most human beings, some of them are like some people 
and will bear watching. While they may not exactly 
prevaricate, they apparently have no particular aversion 
to practicing deception. In the case of the data here 
presented, unless care is exercised, false conclusions 
may be drawn. 

Thus it would be easy to assume that the ratio of the 
total horsepower of all motors operated to the aggre- 
gate amount of power used would represent the true 
percentage of mine electrification. This conclusion, 
however, is by no means justified, as the ratio of rated 
installed capacity of the motors operated from mine 
generating plants to the rated capacity of these plants 
is not known. While some engineers advocate that the 
connected load on a generating station should not appre- 
ciably exceed the generating capacity, some mining 
companies have found it advantageous to make the con- 
nected load several times the rated generating capacity 
of their plants. 

Thus one well-known firm in West Virginia operat- 
ing a fairly large group of mines electrically from one 
central generating station has found it both feasible 
and advantageous to make the connected load 330 per 
cent of the generating capacity. Such instances as this, 
and they probably are by no means either isolated or 
exceptional, vitiate the figures presented under the 
heading ‘“‘percentage of electrification” to an appreciable 
extent. The figures of column 27, therefore, are here 
presented and should be accepted with due reservation. 
They represent rather an interesting apparent indica- 
tion than a real value. 

Now, of course, the installed horsepower of either 
prime movers, or motors, or generators, whether in the 
aggregate or per ton of coal produced, is no criterion 
by which to measure the coal industry. The real yard- 
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stick both of electrification and of production is the 
horsepower-hour or kilowatt-hour. If we knew the 
ratio of the electrical horsepower-hours consumed in 
the coal industry to the total horsepower-hours con- 
sumed, we would have a true measure of the industry’s 
‘electrification. It would be far more interesting and 
profitable to know the number of horsepower-hours re- 
quired for the production of a ton of coal in the various 
states than to know the tons of production per installed 
horsepower as here set forth; more interesting to know 
the number of horsepower-hours expended yearly or 
daily per employee than the installed horsepower per 
employee. Unfortunately, however, few coal producers 
measure all of the energy they consume in these or any 
other units, and the Bureau of the Census had recourse 
only to the installed rated horsepower, which could be 
obtained both easily and accurately. 

Thus, while, as stated at the beginning, the figures 
presented in the accompanying table and illustration 
leave much to be desired, they nevertheless furnish a 
means of drawing some interesting and valuable con- 
clusions. The curves of Fig. 1, while possibly illogical 
in foundation and probably not absolutely accurate in 
detail, are nevertheless unmistakable in trend and 
portent. 


Canadian, Utah and Idaho Fuels Give Most 
Heat of Those Entering Spokane Market 


NALYSES made by the staff of the School of Mines 
and Geology of the State College of Washington and 
exhibited by them at the Northwest Mining Convention, 
held at Spokane, Wash., Feb. 28 to March 5, 1921, show 
that some of the Canadian coals from the Rocky 
Mountain regions are leaders in calorific power, the best 
quoted, by a narrow and uncertain margin, being Green 
Hill mine-run, which ran as delivered, with 1 per cent 
of moisture, 14,635 B.t.u. 

The coals Nos. 1 to 42 were furnished by Spokaae fuel 
dealers and represent coals marketed in Spokane. Mine 
owners furnished samples Nos. 438 to 47. Analyses were 
made on (A) air-dried samples and (B) moisture-free 
samples and heat determinations were made by the 
Emerson bomb calorimeter. All the coals are bitumi- 
nous except the ‘Canadian anthracite” from Bankhead 
that United States practice would denominate semi- 
anthracite, the volatile matter running 9,2 per cent. 


UTAH COALS 


Moist- Fixed Volatile 


Name Origin ture Carbon Matter Ash B.t.u. No. 
Aberdeen Kenilworth A2.2 45.6 46.4 5.8 13,259 31 
Bese e462 2 47 a4 5.9 13558004. 
Black Hawk, egg Black Hawk A3.70 47.32 44.98 4.0 123902 ee 
Bee e492 46.7 4.2 13,408 .. 
Castle Gate, egg Castle Gate AUIMO0 Maze 40.4 10.6 HSS 7223 
Bo 48.07 SATS 2 10.8 12133 9. 
Hiawatha, egg Hiawatha A 3.42 50.97 39.14 6.47 12,924 1 
Bist.gee 2 Oba 40 eo 6.7 13,382 
King, egg Mohrland AZ NG 4650S Al Oo Meroe? 12,924 13 
Bie res 4943 43.8 629 13,269 
Liberty Carbon Co. AL eset cae 4209 5.6 13,4020 ale, 
B 39552 0505;4 43.9 Sez 13,800 
Royal Utah, stove Castle Gate A1l.60 48.1 43.3 7.0 13,187 26 
BUPSee48 59 44.0 YP 1374012 
Royal Utah, Castle Gate APN Sie 47.05 9 42595 8.2 13,067 29 
steam BY e408 AS ad, 8.4 13,306 ; 
Spring Canyon Storrs Aazea 48.7 42.4 6.8 b2,852G)57 
Bis C4027 ee 7.0 Hy LF ieee 
Standard Standardville A2.14 47.2 44.06 6.6 12,948 21 
B . 48.2 45.1 6.7 13523. oo 
Sunnyside, egg Sunnyside ATEZ OR 5169 3857, 1L397/ 12,996 24 
Be ee 02 8) es 7.8 132202 ae 
Utah Grand Sego A332) 65227 9038370 one 12,364 16 
Boe 4.5 3956 529 PO WEF es 
Utah Grand Sego A 276. 3850 930549 >29:40 9,621 34 
Bist on0le 3 loan 29.8 9,878 .. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA COALS 
Corbin Corbin Als2x 68,4552425 5.85 14,097 33 
Bic spee.09. suatctes 5.9 14204 oe 
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ALBERTA COALS 


Moist- Fixed Volatile 


Name Origin ture Carbon Matter Ash B.t.u. No. 
Bellevue lump Bellevue Ale 70.26 22.64 6.0 14,611 7 
: Bite year Tie Oa 229 6.1 14.772 86 
Canadian _ Bankhead A .6 80.3 Or? 9.9 iBAlén os 
Anthracite Besse 80.8 9.9 9.9 13; 195°. 
Canadian Free Lethbridge A TEO SAS al 38.9 9.0 11,488 8 
Burning & Tabor Bs.ye 48 ee ale 6 oF7 12,353.) 
Green Hill, Blairmore A 0 s+ 169.055 523. 15.9) 658 14,635 4 
mine run Been 1695 exe ore 6.8 14,772 .. 
Green Hill, Blairmore Al.4 49.05 42.3 7.25 14,599 11 
furnace Ba CY ee 9) 7.4 14,806 |. 
Green Hill, steam Blairmore A 0905° ©6515: 2423" 250 JIhO 13;431=<6 
B 65.54 23.4 11,06: 313;5340ueee 
Internatl. Coal & Coleman Alt Abe 55030 A250 2 eee Oe, 11,847 30 
Coke Co. B 5387s 22558 208 11,943. 
McGilvary Creek, Coleman Avl.03>. 60740 522-23 ma Oo 13,115 20 
mine run Biz eaG 0 eee2 ss 16.5 13,254; 
Spokane & Alberta Crows Nest a Wee CS [87 Ce ees 11,966 43 
Coal & Coke Co., Bea 59 70S o see 12;027 ie 
_ Tent Pass Mine 
Tent Pass Mine Crows Nest A429 5822" °°20.35"" 16255" "10 145840 
_, Vein No. 8. Bae OLS 2 eee 17.4 10,6707433 
Taber Lethbridge ACO 507 23452 6.9 19, 297"c30 
Bi b5albr 7s3 725 12,306 .. 
WYOMING COALS 
Clean Burn Sheridan AnN0E 75.4506 535853. 5.4 10,851 15 
. Bas soa alee eG 6.0 12,13) 
Kemmerer Kemmerer APT IDT 10475951133". 3 ATAL 11,596 36 
a Beet 24851 35 eee oO 11,797 os 
Kirby Kirby A46275 551.9 38.6 27 11,881 19 
1D We Poy eis apes! 2.9 12,740 .. 
Owl Creek, lump Gebo Ato" 0 ol 2 36.90 part) 12,613 5 
c Bi. 223956526 40,5408 a2 13,860; 40 
Owl Creek, egg Gebo Ago 3 22,7 eon 23655 112550500 10 
ee eV EPA @ whe 2.9 13,818 .. 
Peacock, Rock Rock Springs A 3.8 53.8 40.6 1.8 13,140 28 
Springs, nut. ; Bete) d Sra 4 zee 1.9 13,6592 
Peacock, Rock Rock Springs A3.5 © 52.0 39.8 4.7 126235027 
Springs, steam lieve PERL lel lay. 4.9 13,080 _. 
Rainbow Rock Gunn Av 45605380 400; 1.6 12,445 38 
Springs Bie + Ota eens ao. Van 13,045 .. 
Rainbow, Rock Gunn A636 2053525 > 3822 2.0 12,086 18 
Springs ’ Bon oe 120s 4 0r8 Det 12,940 .. 
Rock Springs, nut Superior A OR SS 52 298 3858 2.0 12,876 9 
; B:. 56.4 41.4 2a 13,740 .. 
Star, Rock Rock Springs A5.85 50.1 41.85 2.2 11,919 22 
Springs, nut Bite 2 5S83 saad 233; 12;659. ae 
IDAHO COALS 
Brown Bear Driggs AC2. 73a 0o 54 40.3 EMee rem pha EL mS 
; Brine 24,9) 415447 1305 00s. 074neee 
Horse Shoe Driggs Ages 43: J5an 5988 4,05: ~.13,23 55047 
Beis. 252.075 40278 es 4 al eS abe t 
WASHINGTON COALS 
Cinnabar Chehalis A/O 0D seo 2 105 ee GU) 1.85 11,679 45 
Bia "552505 42,7 mete a0 12,42400 = 
Queen,egglump Cle lum A2.45 48.95 37.5 11.1 12,122 42 
Br 2'2 550 3763854 113% 5" 127426 
Roslyn No. 2, Beekman UW hh 31). Saeee ORS 10,057 40 
mine run Beet IEs Shae PAs Neh 10,252 
Roslyn No. 3, Beekman fA e801 (48.255 3485 16.2 12,206 41 
washed steam Bs 4807 34-7 1623 12,3035) 
Roslyr. Caseade, Roslyn AST 90) 4256 123547 19.8 10,1297 25 
steam Bea 9t43,. 0m a Ona ee Oo 115345 eee 
MONTANA COALS 
Bear Creek, slack Bear Creek Aond A544, 8 0 36216 12.9 11,230 12 
: BMS 47/5 P38: 8 etone, 11,909 
Bear Creek Washoe ASO. 2 Wa 4 74 39 O 7.4 11,548 32 
By te 20) 5 eee PRG 7.9 22301 
Roundup Roundup A 6:56 -5348,2.29-'0 eat 11,488 39 
z Biri an tore lant 11.3 12,300 
Smith Bear Creek Ac7s 2 150551! 9337550 9:6.74 es 20 ae 
Bee 4 56 9.4 12,198 





THE COMPLETE FIRST-AID TRAINING COURSE of the Bureau 
of Mines was recently given by Mine Safety Car No. 2 
to a considerable number of students of the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College at Fort Collins and the University of Colo- 
rado at Boulder. In Denver 1560 city firemen were trained 
in first aid. The crew of this car also gave first aid in the 
oil and lignite fields of Texas during the greater portion of 
the winter. City firemen in Dallas have recently taken the 
training. 

AT THE EXPERIMENTAL MINE of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
at Bruceton, Pa., near Pittsburgh, arrangements are being 
made for conducting a series of tests to determine data 
relative to coefficients of friction of air currents in mines 
and loss of head in the air passing around turns and bends 
and around various mining areas. 


A REPORT ON MINING METHODS in the western Penn- 
sylvania bituminous coal region has been prepared by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, with special relation to the 
thin-vein district. It is planned to incorporate in the report 
data on mining methods in the thick-vein district and in the 
Connellsville region. 
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CONWEIGH SHOVEL LOADER, IN WHICH THE DIPPER SLIDES BACK AND FORTH ALONG A BOOM 


Costs of Operation of Shoveling Machines in Mines 


Records Made in Metal Mines by Several Types of Loaders— 
Most Loaders in Metal Mines Use Material Gently—-Some Are 
Built for Narrow Work Only—A Light Type for Coal Mines 


still more invidious to compare those of loading. 

Hugh Archbald has just published a book entitled 
“The Four-Hour Day in Coal,” in which he shows that 
by inefficient delivery of cars the miner’s opportunity 
to load coal is reduced to four hours or thereabouts per 
day. This “unemployment in employment” is a matter 
that demands correction, but it is still more one that 
should be overcome in the loading of coal by machinery. 
A raachine which loads rapidly and yet is kept back by 
the equal turn will barely do more than an hour per 
day. Given a preference it will do better than that, 
but even with every arrangement favorable it cannot in 
driving rooms, especially narrow rooms, have anything 
resembling a full eight-hour run. 

The shovel is never any better than the management 
behind it enables it to be. If cars are not supplied in 
a steady stream it cannot hope to give a good account 
of itself. The capacity of our mines is limited by 
the railroad transportation efficiency, but still more is 
the capacity of a shovel held down to the opportunities 
afforded by the car supply at the face of the workings. 
Given a chance to work equal to that afforded the long- 
wall mining machine, it will readily do a big day’s 
work, for it demands no effort on the part of the man 
operating it, so that it is not held back in any way by 
tue inertia of the operative, who furthermore has no 
incentive by reason of fatigue to keep it from doing a 
full day’s work. In fact, barring a certain disposition 
to keep out machinery for fear that men will be dis- 
placed, the employee is without any conceivable excuse 
for preventing the machine from accomplishing its ut- 
most. The efficient work of shovels in strip pits, where 
car deliveries are easily arranged, gives an inkling as 
to the possibilities below ground if cars could only be 
furnished with equal regularity. 

The Bureau of Mines recently published a bulletin 
by C. Lorimer Colburn on the work of underground 
shovels in metal mines, entitled “Underground Loading 


I: IT IS unfair to compare coal-cutting costs it is 


Devices in Metal Mines,” Serial 2,300 of “Reports of 
Investigations.”” The unbreakableness and size of the 
material shoveled in metal mines militates against 
favorable results. So also does the narrowness of the 
drifts and the smallness of the cars. It is difficult to 
arrange for a steady passage of wagons when working 
at the dead end of a narrow drift. Furthermore the 
shoveling surface in metal mines is not always favorable 
to easy excavation. On the other hand, the greater 
weight per cubic foot of the material lifted, the absence 
of union restrictions and of the union spirit and the 
closer and more adept superintendence make conditions 
more favorable. In metal mines, with some exceptions, 
the roof is bad, much timbering is necessary, and con- 
ditions such as obtain in salt mines, where large roof 
spaces are permissible, cannot be found. However, in 
some mines working in chert or limestone the roof is un- 
usually strong and will stand over large areas the like 
of which no coal mine could possibly leave unsupported. 
Props are not used in these mines and in some few 
cases immense areas have been left entirely without 
interior pillars. The Bureau’s results, however, are 
not all for shoveling under any such _ favorable 
conditions. 

The Hunt rotary shovel,* which has revolving buckets 
the movement of which is regulated by carefully de- 
signed cams and which feeds to a conveyor belt, has all 
the advantages of the continuity that comes from such 
a design and it also has the quality of being kindly to 
the coal intrusted to its care. It is quite capable of 
handling lumpy material without breakage, as the 
buckets are large enough to tackle big lumps exceeding 
those that a man can lift. The Bulletin declares that 
“the management [at the Mayville Iron Mines of the 
Steel & Tube Co. of America] states that the machine 
has loaded as many as 116 cars of three-ton capacity in 
eight hours.” That is about 348 tons in a day, or 433 





*Described in issue of Coal Age of May 5, 
et seq. 
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tons per hour. The report adds that “no records of this 
machine over a long period of time are available.” 

In one mine visited by Mr. Colburn a Myers-Whaley 
shovel was installed. It had been in use three years. 
The management stated that during 1918 more than 
30,000 tons of material was shoveled at a cost of 20.07c. 
a ton. This cost was divided between repairs (9c. per 
ton) and operating labor and supplies (11.07c.). Dur- 
ing 1919 nearly 39,000 tons was shoveled at a cost of 
19.15¢e. per ton, and during 1920 nearly 40,000 tons at 
a cost of 20.69c. per ton. 

The tonnage on individual machines varied according 
to the thickness of the ore body, the amount of ore avail- 
able and the time required for switching cars. The 
average was about 100 tons per eight-hour shift but when 
it was possible to work five or six hours in one or two 





CONWEIGH DIGGER BELT LOADER 
The dipper is hinged to the dipper arm{and can be swung on 


this hinge 90 deg. in a vertical plane. Both the front and back 


of the dipper are open. The dipper arm is so constructed that 
it forms a trough through which the material slides from the 
dipper to the belt conveyor. 


headings, 130 to 150 tons was loaded. The crew con- 
sisted of one operator and one mule driver. 
ator would break up boulders while the driver was 
switching cars. 

In another mine a test was made which was observed 
by a Bureau of Mines Engineer. The machine had one 
runner, two helpers and a shoveler in attendance. A 
locomotive was kept constantly at hand for switching 
purposes. The machine readily shoveled the four and 
one-half tons necessary to fill the car in three minutes, 
after which ten minutes was taken to switch the loaded 
car about 500 ft. and to replace it with an empty. 
Over a period of two hours this machine handled cars 
at the rate of one car for every fifteen minutes, or 
eighteen tons per hour. A _ shift’s work was about 
125 tons. 

In another mine the Myers-Whaley machine was used 
to handle material im a slope. The machine in this mine 
was compelled to work on a grade of from 5 to 10 per 
cent. It worked nicely on a 5-per cent grade and with 
difficulty on one of 10 per cent. The working face was 
10 ft. high. During the period that observation was 
made the machine shoveled 2,653 tons, which was at the 
rate of 12 tons per hour. The costs were as follows: 
Shoveling, 20.80c.; drilling, 8.71c.; blasting, 15.39c.; 
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total, 44.9c. per ton. The cost of doing the same work 
by hand was 58.5c. per ton. 

In July, 1918, Witherbee, Sherman & Co. purchased 
for its Harmony mine one No. 4 type Myers-Whaley - 
shoveling machine. In 1920 three additional machines 
were installed. The material handled was magnetic 
iron ore. The wage paid the shovel runner was 57ic. 
per hour, and that of the helpers 473c. per hour. Five 
men ran the machine and handled the cars. The aver- 
age tramming distance was 250 ft. Table I gives in- 
formation about these costs. 


TABLE I. OPERATING COSTS FOR 1920 AT THE HARMONY MINE 
During 
— During Seven Months— Twelve Months 
Tonnage:neeinss cae uae eae oer 12,459 10,365 9,996 12,387 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Operating labor cost............ Zee 14.8 14.8 19.1 
Repairs labor costsa..s0 6 ee Bal 5.4 oJ. 15.0 
Repairs, supply cost........... 8.7 10.1 9.6 28.0 
Shops and miscellaneous....... . 0.4 0.1 0.1 3.8 
Powe? ee 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 
AsV) 30.8 yfae! 66.3 


The higher costs for the last machine are mostly in repairs. 
This machine was bought in 1918 and was practically rebuilt ex- 
cept for motor and frame. 


The Conweigh digger belt loader is a shovel having 
a method of operation that is by no means rough 
toward the material handled. The shovel lifts the load 
which when released slides out of the bucket backward 
onto a belt conveyor. The dipper can be swung 90 deg. 
in a vertical plane. A 15-hp. motor provides the power. 
Standing on a platform at the side the operative can 
readily see and direct the digging operations. 

The machine has been in operation in the mines of 
the National Lead Co., St. Francois, Mo. The record 
for the month of February, 1921, was an average of 
96 tons of ore loaded in an eight-hour shift with one 
operator and one helper; 3,360 tons was loaded during 
the month. These two men not only load the cars but 
push the empty one-ton capacity cars to the machine 
and deliver the loaded cars to the motor haulage loop. 
A labor cost of 94c. per ton was reported for the Febru- 
ary operation. To this should be added the cost of 
power and repairs. The management expects to reduce 
its present loading costs of 16.64c. per ton by using 
this machine. 

In some ways the Conweigh shovel loader closely re- 
sembles the machine devised for the Locust Mountain 
Coal Co. by Mr. Brown and described in Coal Age, 
March 3, 1921, p. 395 et seq. It consists of a boom 
mounted on the forward end of a steel frame. A dipper 
slides back and forth on the boom, which can be swung 
to either side or up and down. This machine also is 
not unsuited for coal loading, as it does not unduly 
break the material it handles. 

The machine is controlled by an operative who stands 
to the right of the machine. The movement of the dip- 
per and boom is controlled by two levers. The dipper is 
pulled into the pile of material and after filling itself 
is raised over a car, which may be placed on a track 
laid on either side of the machine as desired. As soon 
as the dipper is over the car the operative pulls a rope 
and the bottom is tripped, releasing the load. 

During 1920, at the St. Louis Smelting & Refining 
Works of the National Lead Co., St. Francois, Mo., 
169,351 tons of ore was loaded by seven of these 
machines, which made an average of 62.4 tons loaded 
per shift. The average was 16.64c. per ton. The costs 
were distributed as follows: Operating labor, 14.9c.; 
repair labor, 0.380c.; supplies, 0.99c.; power, 0.44c.; total, 
16.64c. per ton. 

The Shuveloder needs no description, having been 
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used for some time in coal mines for loading rock and 
bottom clay, falls and the like and in the Bellingham 
mines of the State of Washington for loading coal also. 
It has been described in an earlier issue of Coal Age. 

One man operates the machine and another switches 
the cars. In some places where digging is quite diffi- 
cult a third man is used as a helper. At one mine the 
loader was used intermittently. Working on rock it 
shoveled 723 cars of 2% tons capacity in 354 hours, or 
5.7 tons per hour, at a cost of 25.09c. per ton. This 
included tramming the cars 370 ft. The actual time of 
loading was 164 hours. The delays were due to tram- 
ming, switching, derailment of loader and repairs. In 
another test, working on soft iron ore, 208 cars were 
loaded in 1394 hours at a loading cost of 12.97c. per ton. 
The actual loading time was 243 hours. 

An Armstrong No. 11 shovel was in use at the 
Colby mine of the McKinney Steel Co., Bessemer, Mich., 
to load broken rock in driving drifts. The drifts are 
7 ft. high by 8 ft. wide, and the pile of rock is about 
19 ft. long and about 4 ft. high at its deepest place. 
There are about fourteen carloads of 32 cu.ft. capacity 
to the pile. Two men were used in loading—one oper- 
ative and one attendant who switched the cars. The 
machine was observed during the shoveling of one of 
these piles of material, with the following results: 

Total time of setting up machine, 10 minutes; time 
of loading fourteen cars, 58 minutes; 12 move-ups of 
loader, 30 minutes; switching twelve cars, 92 minutes; 
total, 190 minutes. Total number of cars loaded, 14; 
total cubic feet, 448; total number of move-ups, 12; 
total number of loader dippers, 222. Average number of 
loader dippers to a car, 16; average number of loader 
passes, per minute, 4; average time for loading cars, 
including move-ups, 6 minutes; average time for load- 
ing one ton of rock, including move-ups, 2.4 minutes. 
Total time required for setting up the Armstrong 
shovel, loading and tramming of the rock, broken from 
an average break of a round of holes took one hour and 
45 minutes. 


SHOVELS Now INSTALLED HAVE RicIp Boom 


The Thew shovel when it first entered the coal mines 
was a top-lofty machine that could be used only in 
mines like that at Hanna, Wyo., where the deposit was 
more than 30 ft. thick*. It has been redesigned, as the 
illustration shows. The capacity is about 3 cu.yd. The 
boom is rigid, being built up of steel so as to require 
the minimum headroom. The operating mechanism 
consists of a 20-hp. motor and the necessary gears and 
other mechanical parts to operate the machine. The 
operating mechanism is mounted on a platform. Below 
the platform is a turntable which revolves the entire 
shovel through a full circle of 360 deg. The entire 
machine is carried on the truck, which is on a cater- 
pillar tractor. The machine is self-propelling. 

The operative has a seat on the platform which sup- 
ports the pperating mechanism. From this seat he 
-can observe the action of the dipper and can also keep 
watch over the performance of the operating mechan- 
ism. The different motions of the shovel are controlled 
by levers. The dipper is forced into the pile of material 
by a movement imparted to the dipper arm and the 
pulling of the dipper chains. When the dipper is full 
the dipper chains are tightened so as to pull the dipper 





*Coal Age, Dec. 5, 1918, p. 1018; as shown on p. 1016 of the 
Same issue a shovel had been constructed of smaller dimensions. 
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into a vertical position. The shovel is then swung on 
its turntable until the dipper is over the car. The bot- 
tom of the dipper is then tripped, allowing the material 
to-drop. It will be observed that this shovel also will 
not unduly break the coal. 

The Vinegar Hill Zine Co., Platteville, Wis., has oper- 
ated Thew electric shovels in its mines in the Oklahoma- 
Kansas-Missouri district and in the Wisconsin-Illinois 
district. At the Barr mine, in Kansas, near Picher, 
Oklahoma, the ore body is mined in stopes from 20 to 
45 ft. high by the mining method common to the dis- 
trict, but cars holding 14 tons instead of 3-ton cars are 
used, and accordingly the shaft is equipped with cages. 
A type O Thew shovel was installed in April, 1919. 
This is a standard type, revolving in the full circle, and 
is self-propelled, mounted on a 4-wheel truck. It was 
found to be more flexible than other loaders then being 





SHUVELODER LOADING FROM A STOCKPILE 
At many collieries these machines are loading bettom and 


brushed rock, rock falls and coal. They have feur eylinders, all 
operated by compressed air. The machines are propelled by 
hand. Immediately above the truck and beneath the main body 
is a turntable that provides a swiveling movement. The head- 
room required is 82 in. The machine will load any car 50 in. 
high or less. 


tried in the district, because the full-circle swing allows 
ore to be loaded at any point—front, back or to either 
side—within the radius of the boom. Three dipper 
loads fill a 13-ton car. Over a period of twenty weeks’ 
operation the average loading per eight-hour shift was 
160 tons at about one-half the cost of hand shoveling. 

At the Meloy mine, New Diggings, Wis., two type O 
Thew shovels have been installed. The shovels, like that 
at the Barr mine, are electrically driven and self-pro- 
pelled and are mounted on wheels. The headroom re- 
quired is a minimum of 16 ft. and the operating width 
needed is at least 20 ft. The stopes are 50 ft. by 25 ft. 
wide, providing both ample working space and sufficient 
broken ore so as to insure that the shovel may be kept 
in continuous operation. Dippers of both 3 cu.yd. and 
# cu.yd. are used. The machines weigh about 15 tons, 
but can be readily disassembled so as to lower through 
a6 x 6 ft. shaft compartment. 

A crew consists of one operative, who should be a 
careful and experienced man; one helper, unskilled; and 
one mule driver and mule, handling 14-ton cars. Such 
a crew, under suitable conditions, should easily load 175 
to 230 tons per 9-hour shift. Table II shows the operat- 
ing record for the period between Nov. 24, 1917, and 
Aug. 16, 1919, for one of the shovels at the Meloy mine. 
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TABLE II. SHOVEL OUTPUT AT MELOY MINE 
Total shoveled, tons.......... i ARV E 
Total shifts worked. . Ae ee eae ~ 211 
Average working time per shift, hours............... 3.85 
Average tonsshoveled perhour.......... 33.4 
Average tons shoveled per shift... . 129.3 

Cost per Ton Cents 

Labor. iota MR on ee Oe eee 11.06 
PO WEL. taney Ie ee he ete One: 0.70 
Repairs. . 1.09 

Total, cents........ 12.85 


Note—The cost of hand shoveling during the same period was approxi- 
mately 23c. per ton. In both instances the tramming to the main haul- 
age loop is included in the cost. 








A two-months’ operating record for two shovels at 
the same mine in January and February, 1921, is given 
in Table III. 

Five Thew shovels were purchased by Witherbee 
Sherman & Co. The first shovel was purchased in Sep- 
tember, 1917; two were purchased in 1918, and two in 
April, 1919. Three of these shovels were put into opera- 
tion at their Harmony mine. In Table IV is given the 
record of these three shovels for the year 1920. 

The ore was hauled away from the shovel in 54-cu.ft. 
gable-bottom cars. The Thew shovel in No. 2 stope 
worked against a 40-ft. face. The vein at this point 
was 60 ft. wide. Tracks were laid on either side of the 
shovel. The shovel loaded the car on one track and 
then filled that on the other while the first car was 
being trammed to the shaft and emptied. It took four 
minutes to dump the car and return it to the shovel. 
The shovel had difficulty in picking up large lumps and 
scraping the bed rock. 

A Thew shovel is working in one of the large stopes 
in the Mascot mine of the American Zinc Co., at Mas- 
cot, Tenn., where the ore is a sphalerite and occurs in 
limestone. The mine has an open stope about 200 ft. 
high. The ore is loaded into steel cars of about two-ton 
capacity and hauled by mules to a side track, from which 








TABLE III. RECORDS OF TWO SHOVELS AT MELOY MINE 


Total Total Hours Labor Power Repair Total 

Tons Shifts per Cost Cost Cost Cost 
Shoveled Worked Shift per Ton per Ton per Ton per Ton 

Shovel No. | 10,987 80 7 11.7e. 1. 3¢e. 0.7¢. 13.7c. 
Shovel No. 2 5,917 42 7 11.3. 1. 3c. 0.7¢. 13.4¢e. 


Note—The cost of hand shoveling during the same period was approxi- 
mately 16c, per ton. In all cases the cost of tramming 200 ft. to the 
shaft was included in the labor cost. 











place the cars are taken to the shaft bottom by electric 
storage-battery locomotives. The stopes are quite large, 
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Thew Under- 
ground Shovel 
This excavating 


shovel has learned 
to crawl since it 


went underground, 
as we all do soon 
after entering coal 


mines. It is oper- 
ated by electricity. 
Its bucket will hold 
§ cu:yd, and its 
motor is a 20-hp. 
machine. The shovel 
can be revolved 360 
deg. on a turntable 
placed below the 
platform. 





so that there is plenty of room for the machine to 
operate. This shovel was put in operation in August, 
1920, and in the succeeding three months handled 6,335 
tons of ore at a cost of 17.55c. per ton. 

In 1918 the Chateaugay Ore & Iron Co., of Lyon 
Mountain, N. Y., introduced a Thew shovel into its No. 
4 mine. Records of performance, cost and upkeep were 
not kept. Another shovel of the same make was pro- 
cured for the No. 5 mine, but was used very little and 
was later transferred (March, 1919) to the No. 1 mine. 
Labor costs for the Thew shovel in No. 1 mine are: 
One operative, $5.25; one operative’s helper, $4; three 
trammers, at $4 each, $12; total, $21.25. 

Two hundred tons of ore was handled per shift, mak- 
ing a cost for labor of 10.62c. per ton. This shovel 
worked in a large stope 40 ft. wide and 45 ft. high. 
Cars were pulled in and drawn out by mule. A switch 
was arranged 100 ft. from the shovel, and the cars 














TABLE IV. RECORDS OF THREE SHOVELS IN HARMONY MINE 
Thew No.!| ThewNo.2 Thew No. 3 
Tonnage Fade tt. Ate nd 2. etn ee ee 23,398 26,134 27,720 
Distance trammed........ 158 210 395 
= Cost, Cents per Ton 
Operating, labor cost’ ...). 222... wee ee 16.2 14.9 16.0 
Moving; laboricostz. ee eee 01.2 00.3 00.7 
Repairs; labor costae ean eee 06.6 02.1 “026 
Repairs;supply Cost.e. e-aeeieeer sates 10.0 O5m2 07.0 
Shops and miscellaneous.............. 04.1 01.6 01.9 
Power. cds. Sie int es ee ee RS 00.4 00.4 00.4 
Total:cost? tea. ef eee eee ee 38.5 24.5 28.6 














pushed up to the shovel by hand for this distance. 
Side-dump cars of 40-cu.ft. capacity were used; they 
hold 24 tons. Much time was lost in switching cars, 
At the No. 4 mine also a Thew shovel was in opera- 
tion. This shovel handles 300 tons per day, at a cost 
for labor of 6c. per ton. A tail rope is used for switch- 
ing cars. Two tracks lead to the shovel, so that one car 
is being loaded while another car is being pushed in. 
The shovel operated almost continuously. The full haul 
for cars is 600 ft. Alternating current at 220 volts was 
used. Power cost about 23c. per kw.-hr., or about $1 per 
day per shovel. The shovel was often out of commis- 
sion on account of repairs. The most serious trouble 
experienced was the breaking of an I-beam on the No. 1 
shovel. The rawhide pinions soon wear out, the aver- 
age life being about three weeks. It is estimated by 
this company that the cost to handle ore by hand was 
35c. per ton in the No. 1 mine, and in the No. 4 mine 
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44c. per ton. Labor and supplies consumed in repairs 
added in general about 5 or 6c. per ton to the mining 
cost. 

The St. Joseph Lead Co., of Bonne Terre, Mo., oper- 
ates six Thew shovels at its mines. The stopes are 
large, giving ample room for operation. All of these 
machines were put in operation in 1920. The record of 
their performance is as follows: Thew No. 1 loaded 
8,713 tons at a cost of 14.98c. per ton. Thew No. 2 
loaded 26,970 tons at a cost of 183c. per ton; Thew No. 
3 loaded 12,194 tons at a cost of 18.8c. per ton; Thew 
No. 4 loaded 20,917 tons at a cost of 16.65c. per ton; 
Thew No. 5 loaded 4,969 tons at a cost of 29.34c. per 
ton; Thew No. 6 loaded 4,881 tons at a cost of 28.13c. 
per ton. 

The higher costs for shovels Nos. 5 and 6 are due to 
their being used in mines where conditions are less 
favorable for their operation, the stopes being smaller 
and the operation of the machine being frequently in- 
terrupted. The average for all six shovels is 78,644 tons 
loaded at a cost of 19.96c. per ton. These costs are 
distributed as follows: Operating labor, 11.025c.; re- 
pair labor, 4.115c.; material, 2.895c.; power, 0.933c. 
per ton. - 

Although the Marion shovel is not manufactured pri- 
marily for underground use, the smaller-sized machine 
has been used underground by several mining com- 
panies. The American Zinc Co. installed one in August, 
1920, in its mines at Mascot, Tenn. Records of per- 
formance for three months are as follows: Total ore 
handled, 8,997 tons; cost, 19.7c. per ton. Labor costs 
were 17.60c. and repairs 2.llc. As this was a second- 
hand shovel, the repairs were a little higher than usual. 

A Marion shovel with {-yard dipper is in use at the 
1,650-ft. level of the United Verde Mine at Jerome, Ariz. 
The cost of loading ore into chutes with this shovel is 
estimated as being less than for doing the same work 
by hand. The great weight of the machine makes it 
expensive to move in or out of a stope and because of 
its large capacity it often has to be kept idle, waiting 
for ore. The advantage of the machine is that it loads 
material faster than it could be done by hand. 


AIR SHOVEL FOR USE IN NARROW QUARTERS 


The Hoar underground shovel uses a dipper and is 
operated by compressed air, three sets of air engines 
being necessary to control the various movements. 
These air engines are located in the body of the 
machine. A turntable which enables the machine to be 
swung through a complete circle is located between the 
body and truck. The truck runs on the ordinary mine 
track. The standard size machine requires an operat- 
ing space 7 ft. wide by 6 ft. high. Its weight is 5,800 
lb.; air pressure required, 90 lb.; air connections, 14 in, 

The Hoar underground loader is not self-propelling 
and therefore must be pushed to its working place. It 
is then clamped to the rails. Having a full-circle swing, 
the machine can load cars to either side or to the rear. 
The operative has a seat on the small platform on the 
left-hand side of the body of the machine. Being well 
above it he can observe the movement of the dipper. 
The machine is controlled by three levers which are 
placed conveniently for his operation. 

In digging, the dipper is forced into the pile of mate- 
rial by the forward motion which the engine gives to 
the dipper arm. At the same time another engine winds 
the cable onto the drum, which, acting as the lever, 
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forces the dipper up through the pile. As soon as the 
dipper is raised free of the pile of material the entire 
machine is revolved on the turntable until the dipper is 
brought over the top of the car; then the bottom of 
the dipper is tripped, allowing the material to fall. 

The Hoar underground shovel has been introduced 
into only a few mining districts, the manufacturers 
having found a ready market in the Lake Superior iron 
mining district for their entire output. Little effort has 
been made to introduce the machine in other regions. 
It is being used in drifts, subleveling work, stoping, to 
clear out sumps, and also on the surface to shovel coal 
from the coal piles for use in boilers. The cost of 
operation varies considerably, depending upon the con- 
ditions, the range being from 17c. to $1.08 per ton. 

In shoveling the well-broken material in places where 
there was plenty of room, an average of 135 tons was 
loaded in 24 hours at a cost of 17.9c. The wages of the 
attendants were: Operative, $5 per day; helper, $4.75 
per day. In another place, where the material was wet 
and. sticky and contained many large lumps, the 
machine loaded over 8,500 tons in two months at a cost 
of $1.08 per ton. The mine management estimated that 
to have done the same work by hand would have cost 
$1.60 per ton. The wages of the attendants were: 
Operative, $8, and assistant, $6 per day. In the case 
of sublevel stoping, the machine handled more than 
1,700 tons of material in one month at a cost of 65c. 
per ton. 

In the latter part of 1920 a Hoar underground shovel 
was put in operation at the Montreal iron mine. At the 
same time similar work was being done by hand, so 
that it is possible to compare the costs by the two 
methods. Comparison can be made between the work 
done on the 23d and 24th levels, the driving being done 
in the hanging wall in both instances. The type of 
ground was practically the same and the other condi- 
tions also were fairly equal. The 23d level drift was 
extended, using hand loading alone. The cost for labor 
was $12 per foot, over a period of 7 months, and during 





HOAR UNDERGROUND SHOVEL FOR NARROW PLACES 
This operates by compressed air, three engines controlling the 


various movements. A turntable is located between the body and 
the track. Thus it can be swung in a complete circle. It can be 
operated in a space 7 ft. wide by 6 ft. high and weighs 5,800 Ib. 
It works on 90 lb. air pressure, using a 13-in. air connection, 
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this time the drift was advanced 469 ft., or at the rate 
of 67 ft. per month. 

In the 24th level east drift, the Hoar underground 
shovel was used and the drift was advanced 270 ft. in 
3 months, or at an average of 90 ft. per month. The 
labor cost amounted to $6.62 per foot and the repair 
and supply cost was $1.24 per foot, making a total of 
$7.86 per foot. At the same time the shovel was used 
to handle material on the 24th level west at a labor cost 
of $6.21 per foot and supply and repair costs of $1.24 
per foot, making a total of $7.45 per foot. The saving 
in the east drift of the 24th level was $4.14 per foot and 
the saving in handling the material from the 24th level 
was $4.55 per foot. 


TABLE V. COMPARISON OF HAND AND MACHINE LABOR, 
MONTREAL MINE 
Hand Labor No. 2 Hoar Loading Machine 
Location.....010<- 2 23d level 24th level 
Material......... Tron ore Tron ore 
Sige. dvift..c cer « 10 x 10 ft. 10 x 10 ft. 
Time of test...... 7 months 3 months 
Total footage..... 469 ft. 270 ft. 
Total tonnage..... 3,906 tons 2,250 tons 
Monthly footage. . 67 ft. 90 ft. 


Monthly tonnage.. 558 750 


The Keystone Driller Co. has for several years manu- 
factured and placed on the market an excavator mostly 
used on road work and also in digging cellars and 
ditches. This machine consists of an upright boiler 
with an engine mounted on a tractor, and a dipper oper- 
ating on a boom. The Federal Lead Co. purchased sev- 
eral of these machines and remodeled them to be used 
in their mine at Flat River, Mo. In order to adapt the 
Keystone to underground mining it was necessary to 
replace the boiler and engine by an electric motor. 

The operation of the machine as adapted by the Fed- 
eral Lead Co., Flat River, Mo., is as follows: The 
operative stands on the main platform, where the move- 
ments of the dipper can be observed. By levers, the 
boom can be lowered and the dipper pulled into the pile 
of material by a cable operating over the pulley at the 
end of the boom. The boom can be lowered, raised or 
swung by the second cable. As soon as the dipper is 
filled the boom is raised and swung until the dipper is 
brought immediately above the car. The bottom is then 
tripped, allowing the material to discharge into the car. 
The machine is given stability by two braces on either 
side of the machine at the front. 


LOADED THREE-QUARTER MILLION TONS AT 18c. 


During the year 1917 in mine No. 12 48,917 tons of 
ore was shoveled by the Keystone shovel at a cost of 
18.24c. per ton. In 1919 in mine No. 1 8,813 tons was 
shoveled at a cost of 19.1lc. per ton and in the same 
year in mine No. 12 318,819 tons was shoveled at a cost 
of 16.4c. per ton. In 1920 370,373 tons was shoveled at 
a cost of 19.03c. per ton. This makes a total of 746,000 
tons of ore thus shoveled, giving an average cost of 
17.85c. per ton. The distribution of these costs is as 
follows: Tons of ore per shovel shift, 126.1; supplies 
and repairs, 2.10c. per ton; maintenance labor, 12.57c. per 
ton; power, 1.35c. per ton; total, 17.85c. per ton (sic). 

The Golden Rod Mining Co. at Tar River, Okla., used 
a 3-cu.yd. Keystone shovel for loading ore. The shovel 
was operated for 3 or 4 months in 1918. The boiler was 
connected up as an air receiver, and the engine was run 
by compressed air. The ore was from 30 to 50 ft. 
thick. In this work the shovel did not prove satisfac- 
tory. It was mounted on a truck and was difficult to 
move around. The main reason for its failure was the 
necessity of emptying the dipper into 1,000-Ib. cans; a 
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large portion of the material was always spilled and had 
to be shoveled by hand. 

For the records given in this article full credit should 
be given to Mr. Colburn’s brief, which should be con- 
sulted in its entirety by those who are interested in this 
subject. The comment, however, on these shovels has 
another source, for the most part, especially the refer- 
ence to coal-mining conditions underground. The bul- 
letin gives valuable data also regarding the use of 
scrapers in metal mines, where such machinery has long 
been in successful use. Unfortunately the labor costs 
in the bulletin are mostly in dollars and cents and not 
in labor units, which would be more readily translatable. 
As wages have varied they are not even comparable as 
between the various years’ experience in the same mine. 
As interest, depreciation and obsolescence are omitted, 
the figures are likely to be misleading. These items 
often spell the difference between acceptance and rejec- 
tion. In some cases, however, repairs which should have 
been covered by earlier depreciation allowances have 
caused costs to be unduly high. 


RECIPROCATING VS, ROTARY CAR FEED TO SHOVEL 

There is little question but what the machinery de- 
scribed in the bulletin should find general use in coal 
mines where the conditions are not so difficult as to 
make the machines unavailable. In fact many of them 
are doing excellent work in coal mines already. The 
factors militating against their use are the difficulties 
with labor and the lack of sufficient and efficient super- 
intendence. To a machine having large capacity a con- 
tinuous supply of cars must be afforded. The heavier 
and more expensive the machine, the more need for 
such attention; otherwise the overhead costs will de- 
crease the profit materially. In fact so important is 
this feature that manufacturers having in mind the 
multiplicity of narrow workings and the almost inevi- 
table irregularity of car supply are providing units of 
small size and of less efficiency, which they feel assured 
will suit the needs of the coal industry better than 
larger machines of greater capacity but also of greater 
cost. 

The Jeffrey mine-car loader is designed on the prin- 
ciple that when the car movement is reciprocating and 
not rotary (if these terms may be excused) it never can 
be really satisfactory. Where cars must be brought to 
the loader and backed away after being filled, delays 
are inevitable. Only when trips can be steadily passed 
by the working face and taken out another way can a 
car be presented to the shovel for loading as soon as the 
previous car is filled. 


SIMPLE vs. INTER-RELATED SHOVEL EFFICIENCY 


Hence, it is argued that as delays are inevitable it is 
well not to tie up too much money in a shovel, even if 
by having a less efficient machine the time of loading is 
somewhat increased. Suppose one shovel can load a car 
in two minutes and has to wait ten minutes for another, 
its actual capacity is only one car in twelve minutes. 
If then another takes ten minutes to load a car and 
then has to wait a further ten minutes before loading 
the next, its actual capacity is one car in twenty min- 
utes. 

Thus though the first shovel appears to have five 
times the capacity of the other, the actual capacity 
is not five times but only 66 per cent greater. When 
the car delays are longer, and they always are likely to 
be, then the percentage of relative capacity will fall 
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still lower. Only ideal conditions will enable cars to be 
presented so fast that the delay between cars will not 
exceed ten minutes. The time taken in moving the 
shovel from one working place to another will still fur- 
ther diminish capacity. It is this which has made the 
large-capacity shovel less effectual than at first sight 
it would appear to be. The large first cost which adds 
so much to the expense of operation and the idle time 
which seems inevitable under present operating condi- 
tions add to the argument against such shovels. 

Loaders therefore that are not shovels but mere 
loaders which themselves have to be loaded, but being 
loaded will raise the coal, transfer it and drop it into 
the car, seem to have a reason for being which their 
lower speed of operation and their imperfect service 
would seem to deny them. They also are more flexible 
and can be used where the roof is not particularly good 
and the coal is thin. Consequently this machine, which 
is loaded by hand shoveling, is rated at 50 to 60 tons 
a day under actual working conditions in, rooms and 
each machine is intended to get its output from two 
working places only. The handling of the cars should 
be carefully planned that tracklaying, timbering and 
the like is not done by the loading crew. 

The Service Coal Mining Co., at Fordham, Pa., made 
the record in Table VI with a mine-car loader of the 
type mentioned, between Aug. 16 and Sept. 1, 1921, 
in the Lower Freeport seam which ran from 46 to 54 
in. thick. The mine worked 114 days. Two men oper- 
ated the machine and one motorman provided cars. 





TABLE VI. TONNAGE LOADED AT SERVICE COAL MINING 
CO.’S MINE 
Work Performed Cost 
SOTO ALO tin ere: Se fa. sical a. 6 73 416 Two men loading, $7.50 
MOOI WOR Ga lins ars ss .c srcles 2,800 Ib. DCA GAYs 1.40 «0 See eens 15.00 
OLED COTIE Bek ecte ial <! at consis 0o/(aislis.e 582 One motorman, $7.50 per 
Average tons per day...... 50.6 arr Paes. ais ls se): Gee 
PROC] 85. Slsts oaehetnee $22.50 
Cost per ton for loading 
AO Sitting i... suede erections 45c. 
The daily reports are given in Table VII. They show 
that much time was wasted waiting for cars. The coal 


was loaded from headings which made many more 
moves per day necessary than would be required if the 
coal had been obtained from rooms. 














TABLE VII. SAMPLE DAILY REPORTS OF COAL LOADING 
AT SERVICE COAL MINING CO.’S MINE 
NORAT EINER MO Ev LOD OGU cd sheiel stron s: ves) 8s, 215) <b'sa ered ove: alas ia ehaleh yee eS 37 
PULSER ONCOL UateY <i sie gaataie eve. susis elein is Ive bia cishe..2 s aels s.sues 1 hour 30 min. 
Two wrecks of loaded AVS Ieee eee creas ceSieies suse alt ste aes 1 hour 
Teta time loading and, changing Cars. i... ses cece selene 5 hours 
SNRs er EMEC TST IOAGOG cicisleta stecesa le. cya)oltls 5, 0)le is) «(96a 0 evens tells saheh amau anaes 40 
MG MIMO MCR Matar sts) ave ec atete.e ets a: s/a eaters case c'e 00 0 we sve. 1 hour 20 min 
POSTILCAMD MCEUNVICUNER (fap oleic crore d's she’ ated Dic Sst oneal she ais 6 0 Bye ole hale min 
Total time loading and changing cars............. 5 hours 40 min. 
Cleaned up four headings and one room. 
PPO MEALS NOLO OC srcs sic ele) eiere's,> 9) os <6 4.0 6.6 0 6 6 00 os tatelemernere 16 
PV UIST TEETER TION CSE'S or cPamtncde sade ¢ Srvivrt. o-ote ot ieee cc oslo. oe 5 ale ele One 1 hour 
Arrived at face, 8:30 a.m.; left at 11:45 a.m. 
otal time loading and *chaneineJ6ars. oo... eses es 3 hours 15 min. 
ROME TIO Che ta, igs ciclyhs, scolaiere sete viele et sc One man and motorman 
Pump broke down at boiler house making suspension necessary. 
Daren CAT AOAC CO 5) srerere.eree Were igre se c.le g cad ee 6.0.8 6 oie p ghieree 3b 
SESE INOMAN Es c.on0.0 0 + cielo Civaieistele biter tatOnae Mss cfs aps ares 6 1 hour 10 min. 
eM MRtT RAM RC TTEMCEUN EE. cia Tavals dhe isl eserenaie dj Wale sic vale. a) sisi, e's 010 s:s\e oe ttone 40 min. 
eeET IE CHEN ARE STRCE: Satta ote avails e/rel'al wi. seks ois) so) «0.0.0. 0,6.) 0's (eerie veo sah 8:20 a.m. 
Total time loading and changing cars............ 4 hours 50 min. 
RIGS Ee GED LOA OG ateteratelsl «fete sie cle are7ale.5, 0 0 <'s 01s e.10v 0 0) Cteiee Sees 44 
IAT nL OT. COLT TS Stata ctalelal aia oxalate sie Wd: ¢'s cfisvis)'s, 0s «ule 600 a.e.e che dake 40 min. 
CRE ORL MLC ane Pereic\etsveie lets eteiey® ete oi tlc his bse els se ot 5's Sates 8:40 a.m 
Torattime loading and changing’ Garsi. 2... 2. bs eee 5 hours 


Loaded ten cars out of one room in 1 hr. and 8 min. 


It will be seen that this record might have been bet- 
tered had conditions been a.little more favorable—for 
instance, had fewer moves been necessary, the tracks 
been such as to reduce accidents, the power been stead- 
ily available and the runs been longer. 
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Getting Up Enthusiasm to Break a Record 


ACK in February the officials of the Weston Colliery 

of the Locust Mountain Coal Co. began making 
preparations to get out all the coal possible during the 
month of March. The previous record for this operation 
for one month was 61,146 tons, but it was believed that 
85,000 tons could be prepared. Accordingly this was 
set as the goal to be sought. 

Such a tonnage, however, could not be attained except 
through the enthusiastic co-operation of all concerned. 
In order to obtain this and arouse the interest of every- 
body, the following plan was adopted. Each foreman 
and subforeman was furnished with a chart similar to 
that shown in the accompanying illustration. This is 
supposed to represent a railroad car having a capacity 
of 85,000 tons, and the idea was that the colliery should 
fill it during March. 

Each day the foremen marked on the car the amount 
of coal mined. Each half hour also announcement was 
made of the amount of coal dumped during the pre- 
vious 30 minutes. This resulted in everyone from the 
general superintendent down to the smallest trapper 
boy taking an intense interest in the production. When 
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VISUALIZING PROGRESS INCREASES EFFORTS 


Weston Colliery decided to load 85,000 tons in a month, 24,000 
tons Over previous records. On a chart such as that above the 
foremen recorded the coal loaded each day. With such an objec- 
me totter in everyone’s mind the output was exceeded by nearly 

tons 


dumping was slow even the picker boys would start 
yelling for more coal. 

A spirit of co-operation was thus engendered through- 
out the entire colliery force and each employee strove 
to do his best. As a result not only was the “car” filled 
but 9,421 tons was added as “topping.” This brought 
the month’s production to 94,421 tons, or 33,275 tons 
above the previous monthly record. This increase 
amounted to over 50 per cent, and on the whole was 
considered entirely satisfactory. 


CONFERENCES HAVE BEEN HELD at the Alaska experi- 
ment station of the Bureau of Mines, at Fairbanks, with 
miners and prospectors in regard tq the mining possibilities 
of the Kantishna and Copper Mountain districts. Local 
interest in the use of lignite from the Nenana field 
continues. The heating plant at the Fairbanks station, 
especially designed for this fuel, has proven eminently 
satisfactory, and the conversion of the public-school heating 
plant from wood to lignite is being discussed. 


TEST RUNS HAVE BEEN MADE by J. D. Davis and J. F. 
Byrne at the Pittsburgh (Pa.) experiment station of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines to determine the relative tendencies 
to spontaneous combustion of different parts of the Free- 
port coal seam, the critical temperatures being 185, 190 
and 207 deg. C. The coal below the floor is very rich in 
anthraxylon and runs 4.4 per cent sulphur, of which 3 per 
cent is pyrite and marcasite. 
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Savings That Can Be Effected by Tight Boiler Settings, 


Proper Baffles and Reductions in Furnace Repairs 


Suggestions for Rapid and Enduring Furnace Renewals—Radiation from Furnace 
Walls Should Be Prevented—Fireclay vs. Refractory Cement—Tight Baffles Increase 
Availability of Heating Surface— Air Leaks Lower Temperature of Flue Gases 


By ALPHONSE F. BroSky* 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


\ , YHERE a mine generates its own power many 
are the troubles arising in the boiler room, the 
place from which all operating energy is derived. 

Such a mine may be said to be no better than its boiler 
room, and the superintendent no more successful than 
his furnace equipment will allow him to be. In fact 
what has made many operators purchase power or, at 
least, has reconciled them to its purchase has been the 
difficulties encountered in boiler operation, largely aris- 
ing from the inefficiencies and inadequacy of their boiler 
and furnace equipment. 

Many of these faults may be cured by sealing air 
leaks, by reducing radiation from the furnace walls, by 
increasing the duty of boilers, while decreasing the 
frequency with which the furnace is laid off for repairs. 
The first inclination when a boiler plant is found inade- 
quate is to increase the number of units. By attaining 
or by exceeding the boiler rating and by using materials 
that will make the need for repairs less frequent, how- 
ever, the purchase of additional units, in many cases at 
least, may be rendered unnecessary. By avoiding the 
installation of the additional boiler equipment the 
interest and depreciation or obsolescence charges are 
not increased and as in making the changes economies 
are attained in the use of fuel, a reduction also is made 
in the cost of operation. 


WITH GREATER HEAT BETTER FURNACES NEEDED 


One of the major difficulties in furnace building and 
maintenance is the inability of firebrick and its bonding 
material toresist the high temperatures and expansional 
stresses to which it is subjected. Yet the troubles with 
the inferior refractories, too often in use, would be more 
frequent were mine boiler plants forced to high capac- 
ities. As the peak load and consequent furnace tem- 
perature rises higher and higher, the life of the low- 
grade refractory is proportionately shortened. It is 
not unusual to hear of a plant running its boilers at 250- 
per cent rating. When such service is demanded some- 
thing is bound to fail if the brick and other material in 
which the boiler is set is not of a highly refractory 
character. 

Heavy production periods make runs beyond the 
boiler rating profitable, but unfortunately the course 
which makes the increase in power possible not infre- 
quently causes rapid deterioration of the setting. The 
intense heat melts, or at least softens the brick, and 
sooner or later units thus affected must be taken off the 
line, possibly when they are most needed. The solution 
of this problem lies in the use of better refractories, 
employing these materials how and where they are 
needed and making designs suited to their use. In the 
long run it is much cheaper to use a good refractory 
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than an inferior one, and many concerns will supply 
brick that will suit any demand. 

It must be borne in mind that the softening tem- 
perature of the refractory purchased should exceed the 
temperature to which the material is likely to be 
exposed. The melting point alone should not be the 
guide in choosing a fire-resisting material. Before the 
refractory reaches its melting temperature it enters into 
the plastic state. That temperature may be some 
hundreds of degrees lower than the melting point, and 
when it is reached, the plastic material may be deformed 
by stress. 

Of course, brick may be ruptured by stresses when 
cold but the principal failure of firebrick arches is from 
deformation under the combined influences of heat and 
stress. Furnace walls usually fail through rupture due 
to continual expansion and contraction aided by load 
stresses, or through the deterioration of the materials of 
which the brick are made. It is needless to say that 
where extreme heat is to be encountered only the best 
brick should be selected. 

After the choice of firebrick the next problem is to 
decide upon the bonding material to be used. One of 
the most important factors in prolonging the life of 
any refractory is the attention which is paid to joints. 
A theoretically perfect furnace lining would be one with 
no joints whatever. To this end in some European 
countries the bricks are ground to fit snugly and are laid 
up dry, but the cost of providing for such a tight fit is 
so high that it has found no imitators in this country. 
Almost as good results may be obtained by joining the 
bricks with a thin filler of fireclay or, preferably, with 
a high quality of refractory cement. 

If fireclay is used it should be of a quality at least 
equal to that of the brick. It would be incongruous to 
use second-quality fire clay for laying first-quality brick. 
Where the heat to which the brick is to be exposed is 
moderate, fireclay can be advantageously employed. The 
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BOILER WALL, BRICKS SET IN FIRECLAY 


Note how the clay has disintegrated, cracked and fallen away, 
leaving the edges of the brick exposed to the flames, ready to be 
fused. Thus exposed the faces are sure eventually to succumb to 
the high temperatures. 
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FIG. 2. 


BRICK SET WITH REFRACTORY CEMENT 
Here the edges are protected and the flames cannot lick the 


edges of the brick and start their destructive work. The joints 
are the weak places in brick set up with fireclay. 


use of a good quality of clay properly applied (avoiding 
any excess and laying a tight brick-to-brick joint) is 
helpful in attaining greater furnace efficiency. After 
all, a fire arch is no stronger than its joints. If it is 
incorrectly laid and if a poor quality of jointing material 
is used which melts and runs, the furnace will settle, 
crack and finally be destroyed. Open joints make the 
lining susceptible to destructive action, for they increase 
the area exposed to the heat. Because of its shrinkage 
and its inability to bond tightly fireclay has been dis- 
placed to a great extent by cements. 

Several cements are now available which resist fire 
more satisfactorily than fireclay. The first cost of these 
is higher, but the ultimate cost is less than that of the 
jointing material they replace. A good cement will not 
fuse within the range of temperature of the boiler 
furnace. At all heats it maintains an exceptionally 
strong bond. In consequence the deterioration of the 
boiler lining is even. 

Prior to the introduction of these cements the life of 
the furnace was limited by that of the bonding material 
used. When the proper cement is employed the life of 
the furnace is determined by that of the brick. If after 
laying, a thin cement wash is applied to the surface 
of the lining, the life of the firebrick is lengthened. 
Such a coating prevents clinkers and slag from securing 
as tenacious a hold on the furnace as they would if the 
surface were of brick. Where the slag forms on the 
brick itself it adheres so tightly that when broken away 
portions of the brick not infrequently come with it. 

A heat-resisting cement called ‘“thermolith” is 
furnished by the Harbison-Walker Co. The base of this 
refractory is a chrome ore. Under ordinary atmospheric 
conditions it sets upon drying and retains its strength 
and durability even at temperatures beyond those which 
boiler furnaces are likely to attain. After the setting 
and the boiler connections are completed, the brickwork 
should be dried out thoroughly, first by opening the 
damper and ashpit doors and allowing the air to cir- 
culate freely through the furnace, and next by a light 
fire which is slowly increased in intensity. The cement 
and brick can be safely dried in this manner and the 
cement properly seasoned. 

Several grades of cement, each suited to different 
degrees of heat, are prepared by the Celite Products Co. 
When these are heated they harden and adhere to the 
brick. 

To keep the furnace from radiating heat from the side 
and end walls, and thereby to conserve fuel, insulation 
may be used in the walls of boiler settings. Approx- 
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imately 4 per cent of the total heat generated in a boiler 
furnace may be lost by conduction through the walls of 
the setting. This loss may be lowered to 13 per cent by 
interposing an insulating brick such as the Celite 
Sil-O-Cel between the firebrick and the exterior walls. 

A refractory cement which vitrifies at 1,450 deg. F. 
and withstands temperatures up to 3,100 deg. is made 
by the Johns-Manville Co. It endures expansion and 
contraction stresses without disintegrating or crumb- 
ling. At furnace temperatures it is sufficiently resilient 
to allow for the difference between its coefficient of 
expansion and that of the brick. See Figs. 1 and 2. 

This product is said to have another useful applica- 
tion. Where boilers are hard pushed, holes are often 
burned through the arches. For quick repairs in this 
emergency a wooden form is built under the holes in the 
arch, and these are filled with cement. A slow fire 
is started under the arch, which burns out the form. 
The cement vitrifies in place and will hold as long as the 
arch stands. By this means the boiler is off the line for 
but a short time. Holes up to 2 ft. in diameter have 
been satisfactorily plugged in this manner. 

The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. often blows a 
boiler down on Saturday afternoon, draws the fire and 
plasters up the side walls of the boiler along the fire line 
with this material. By Sunday morning the furnace is 


ready and fires can be started for the raising of steam. 


This saves tearing out the old firebrick and replacing it 
with new, which possibly would hold the boiler off the 
line for several days. Such a repair is not only lower 
in cost but more rapid than one where the fused or de- 
formed brick are replaced. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROVIDING TIGHT BAFFLES 


Tight baffles are indispensable to the attainment of 
maximum efficiency with water-tube boilers. By their 
use more heat can be abstracted from the gases as they 
move through the various boiler passes to the flue. 
Their main purpose is to cause the heated gases to 
Sweep over a maximum area of tube surface and to 
guide them so that they impinge upon the tubes in the 
most effective manner. When there are no baffles or 
when the’ baffles are imperfect and leaky the gases 
naturally take the path of least resistance and short- 
circuit to the stack. Where tiles are used for cross- 
baffling they are sprung into place between the tubes, 
and it is practically impossible to keep the joints 
between them tight because the unequal expansion and 
contraction of the tubes force the joints apart. The tile 
blocks thus work loose and if they become broken, fall 
out. Inclined cross baffle walls of tile are even more 


difficult to maintain. 
For this reason monolithic baffle walls composed of 
They are 


cement, cast in forms, are advantageous. 
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FIG. 3. BOILER WITH DEFECTIVE BAFFLES 


In the first some of the heated gases take a short course and 
therefore part of the available heat goes up the stack. In the 
second every portion of the heated gas has to pass three times 
ever the tubes and all the absorbable heat is taken up by the 
water, 
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more durable and efficient and will not readily break 
away. The Johns-Manville Co., Inc., recommends a 
4-in. wall. The wooden forms may set vertically or 
slightly inclined, as desired. The high temperature 
cement is mixed to the proper consistency, poured and 
tamped. After it is partly dried a fire is started, and 
the wooden forms are burned out. 

A different construction is recommended by the Betson 
Plastic Fire Brick Co. On one side of the baffle an 
ordinary cast-iron baffle plate is placed. This serves as 
one side of a form for retaining the cement. On the 
other side wooden slats are latticed between the tubes at 
a distance from the plate equal to the intended thickness 
of the baffle wall. Then to fill the space plastic material 
is poked down diagonally between the tubes. 

The furnace should. be fired up before the monolithic 
baffle wall has completely set, so that it can give some- 
what. By the time the boiler furnace has acquired a 
capacity temperature the baffle wall has set solid, hug- 
ging the tubes. In this way internal stresses are 
avoided. Like other refractories this plaster is less able 
to withstand strain at high than at low temperatures, 
consequently an excellent point is gained by arranging 
for an absence of strain when the furnace is at its 
maximum heat. When the temperature decreases, the 
strength of the baffle wall increases. Thus, despite the 
difference in the coefficients of expansion of the tubes 
and the cement, neither rupture nor distortion occurs. 
The walls fit snugly around the tubes even at the lower 
temperatures. 


FACING THE FURNACE WITH REFRACTORY CEMENT 


Not only can Betson plastic firebrick be used for the 
construction of baffle walls but it can be introduced to 
replace firebrick at any point in the furnace. It is 
claimed that its coefficient of expansion is equal to that 
of brick. The lining is laid as a monolith, and so there 
are no joints where disintegration can occur. The mate- 
rial is pounded into place with a mallet and then 
troweled. It is not applied as a thin plaster but in such 
quantity that the layer is equal in thickness to a brick 
course. After laying, the lining is subjected to a low 
fire for a few hours to draw the moisture; the furnace 
may then be fired as usual. The merits claimed for this 
refractory are that it is more permanent than firebrick 
arches and that there are no seams to weaken the walls, 
that it is unusually well suited for use with overhanging 
baffles, that it is easily applied and that the material 
can be used successfully for the quick repair of furnace 
linings. In Figs. 4 and 5 may be seen walls of this 
material in process of erection. 

These are some of the many ways in which savings 
can be made in the 
boiler house. Where 
the old-type tile 
baffles are used, a 
change to more mod- 
ern construction 
would lower upkeep 
costs by reducing 
interruptions for 
repairs, lessening su- 
pervision and assur- 
ing greater efficien- 
cy. Many of these 
recommendations are 
not available with 
boilers of the older 
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PLASTERING WALLS 


One man is plastering a side wall 
and one the back wall. The plaster is 
pounded into all holes. 
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PLASTERING FRONT WALL OF BOILER WITH 
PLASTIC “FIREBRICK” 


_ The corner and center blocks are finished. Note the door forms 
in place ready for completion of the work of plastering. 


FIG. 5. 


types, and such equipment should certainly be replaced 
if used for any other purpose than as standbys. During 
the present shutdown the opportunity for such replace- 
ment is offered and it should not be neglected. No econ- 
omy is more expensive than retaining antiquated equip- 
ment, which will indeed raise steam, but at great expense 
in coal, labor, maintenance and lost operating time. 

Where this equipment cannot be replaced for lack of 
funds, however, the joints may be pointed with some 
suitable material and both joints and brick covered with 
paint, thus materially reducing the leakage of air 
through the pores and cracks of the brick and jointing 
material. By plastering the interior with some of the 
firebrick substitutes just described, the walls, where in 
bad condition, may be further tightened and made more 
permanent. Most of the air that leaks into a boiler 
through the walls, not being under control, lowers the 
temperature of the flue gases without in any way aiding 
in combustion. The more air passing up the furnace 
stack at 600 deg. F. or thereabout, the more heat is 
being wasted to the atmosphere. 


Carbon-Dioxide Bombs Buried in Coal Pile 
Extinguish Fire When Plug Fuses 


ALTER L. WEDGER, chemist of the explosives 
and inflammables division of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Safety, describes the use of 
bombs and tetrachloride of carbon in the extinguish- 
ment of fires in stored coal, says National Safety News. 
Several devices are in use to extinguish fires at the 
bottom of huge piles of coal. Professor Lewis de- 
scribes the following ingenious method: Steel bombs 
filled with liquid carbon dioxide are placed in various 
parts of the pile. They are provided with a fusible 
plug which melts at 93 deg. C. or about 200 deg. F. 
If the temperature of the coal pile rises to the degree 
at which ignition probably would take place, the plug 
melts and the carbon dioxide escapes, cooling the coal 
and extinguishing the fire. 

Long pipes often are driven down in the coal where 
the smoke appears thickest and through them carbon 
tetrachloride is poured. On striking the fire this liquid 
forms a vapor five times heavier than air, which sinks 
downward, extinguishing the fire by depriving it of 
the oxygen necessary to maintain combustion. 
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Saving of Ventilation Power Costs 


S THE Kathleen mine is by. no means an old one. 


: and the coal is thick, its charges for ventilation, 
given in this issue in an article contributed by Eugene 
McAuliffe, are by no means unduly high, whereas the 
charges for haulage are quite a little above normal, as 
heavy grades are encountered, making transportation 
costs disproportionately heavy and so lowering by that 
fact the percentage rate of the power costs of ventila- 
tion. Yet the ventilation charge was as much as 15.7 per 
cent in the coal year 1921-22. Probably at Kathleen the 
percentage could not be reduced greatly except by some- 
what steadier work, but certain it is that at many other 
mines where it is even higher it certainly could be. 

The older forms of brattice are a delusion and a snare. 
Even if a perfectly tight brattice could be built of double 
boards or double boards and battens, with the use of a 
little mud frequently replaced, it would not be tight, 
for the leakage round the edges would be found to be 
considerable. Suppose in a single mine there are four 
hundred brattices, the coal being six feet thick and the 
crosscuts eight feet wide, then the total peripheral 
length of these brattices would be more than eleven 
thousand feet. 

If the crevice along that periphery were only one- 
sixteenth of an inch wide, the area of the openings thus 
made would be a little less than sixty square feet, which 
would be equivalent to a crosscut six feet high and ten 
feet wide. Of course, the resistance of such crevices, 
seeing they are narrow and often quite crooked, would 
be far greater than would be afforded by the opening 
indicated. Still it is easy to see that the loss is of great 
importance and a study of it will-do much to explain 
why a large proportion of the air in the main airways 
entirely fails to reach the face. 

For this reason a material should be used for brattice 
fitting, and for brattice building also, that is more 
permanent than kneaded fireclay. A substance with so 
little cohesiveness and with so much contractility is sure 
to crack even in the dampest of mines. A two-inch 
brattice, even if tight at the sides, may not hold back 
the air, for small threadlike currents can leak through 
the crevices in the rock at the top, the coal at the sides 
and the clay in the bottom. By the use of a cement 
brattice not only is a tight joint secured between the 
brattice and the ribs but the rock, coal and bottom can 
be made tight by cementing all three for a few inches 
or a foot beyond the face of the brattice. 

This has become a common practice in metal mines 
and it is worthy of acceptance in coal workings, where 
the length of the roadways makes the aggregate leakage 
greater than it is in metal mines. The adoption of this 
plan should greatly reduce those many but important 
losses which are so small at any one given point that 
they cannot be found by a flame. The flame test is by 
no means infallible. Many a brattice which the flame 
of an open oil torch would attest tight will allow appreci- 
able quantities of air to pass through it and past it. It 
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is needless to point out that a gunite or cement stopping 
will be more effective than one which is built of boards 
or brick. 

If a brattice is put at both ends of each crosscut a 
still better stopping will be obtained, especially where 
the water gage between the airways thus isolated is con- 
siderable. Where the old brattice is behind a pile of 
rock a new brattice built in front of or behind it will 
save the removal of the rock and give increased pro- 
tection against leakage. 

Engineers are not any too well versed as to the speeds 
with which the air is made to travel airways of different 
kinds. This should be a matter of careful investigation. 
For each kind of airway the velocity should be not more 
than a certain percentage greater or less than the 
velocity in the airshaft. In overcasts the velocity should 
be low, though in most cases the air is caused to move 
more rapidly there than anywhere else. When consid- 
eration is given to the crooked course of the air in pass- 
ing over an overcast and to the increase of friction due 
to changes in the form of the passageway, it will be 
realized that ample dimensions are most necessary at 
this point. Yet at overcasts the cross-section usually is 
smaller than anywhere in the split thus ventilated. No 
careful study of the air velocities in coal mines has 
ever been made. Shafts are designed large enough to 
take care of transportation, water pipes, stairways and 
all the other desiderata, but the air usually is expected 
to get up or down in some manner or other, opposed in 
the upcasts often by streams of falling water. This is 
not as it should be. 

In many cases it would pay to line shafts with con- 
crete, not alone because they would be more permanent 
but because they would pass more air. Even in the 
mine where high-speed currents are encountered it often 
would pay to concrete passageways instead of timber- 
ing them and even to cut straighter roadways, so that 
the air would not be eddying past difficult turns. The 
analysis of costs of power as given by Mr. McAuliffe in 
this issue should be duly studied as are labor costs, for 
there is no question but that some could be greatly 
lightened as a result of such studies. Not the least 
of such inquiries would be one relating to ventilation. 


Choice of Machinery 


N THE choice of machinery none but those units 

which may be expected to function with a minimum 
of breakdowns or failures should be selected. Machinery 
should be chosen that does not occasion constant worri- 
ment and uncertainty and will do the work with a broad 
margin over and above what is desired from it without 
being so cumbrous as to waste power in operation. It 
is well to have plenty of power, but if it be obtained 
through the use of larger units than will be needed in 
slack or idle times the mere work of turning them over 
will be excessively costly. Expenditures, however, in 
the purchase of machinery that functions completely 
always is profitable. Ample safety, ample protection 
against overheating, proper regulation and durable 
wiring may not be advisedly overlooked. 

Some would say that a good machine should last 
indefinitely, but machinery is bettered year by year and 
the method of operation may change. Speeds of opera- 
tion increase, new forms of regulation are introduced 
and no machine can be permanently the best of its kind. 
So a machine is built for time, not eternity. But if it 
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be not up to date and fully functioning at the start what 
hope is there that ten years hence it will be anywhere in 
the race? There is no reason, surely, for buying and 
installing what is from the start inferior to that which 
the industry regards as the best to date. A better 
indeed may come later, but when it does it will be 
further ahead of the older type of machine than it is 
of the one which represents the foremost model of the 
present day. 

The reason, then, why good workmanship and mate- 
rial are recommended is not because such a machine will 
last indefinitely but because in the decade or more 
that it is kept running it will function with constant 
satisfaction. The superintendent has enough difficulties 
of operation at best, what with labor problems, market- 
ing difficulties, fires, floods, explosions, roof falls and 
irregularities in coal thickness. Consequently it is well 
for him to have his mechanical problems settled rightly 
from the start. Too many managers and superintend- 
ents are handicapped by the purchase of improper 
machinery. The uncertainty of these makeshifts is sure 
to involve their owners year by year thereafter in con- 
stant difficulty. 


Light That Blinds, But Not Illuminates 


OR many years automobile owners sought to equip 

themselves with brighter and ever brighter lights. 
The wayfarer traveling along the road was blinded by 
the brilliance of the lamps and could see nothing— 
neither what was along the line of the beam nor what 
lay out of its range. Nowadays a more diffused and 
mellower light is preferred, and legislation has required 
it. The light is less but the public can see better. 

When will we learn that a diffused light in our indus- 
trial affairs would be better for the public than a glar- 
ing spotlight on certain industries and gross darkness 
on the others? Good roads are as necessary as rail- 
roads, are as much a part of our life as coal. The in- 
dustry of making good roads, how is it functioning? 
We have seen no records other than those in Iowa. 

There, H. K. Davis, chief inspector, lowa Highway 
Commission, Ames, Iowa, has made a careful investiga- 
tion into the time during which work on contracts lasts, 
and in the Engineering News-Record of May 4 says 
that the average length of time used per concreting 
road outfit was 114.3 calendar days. When Sundays 
and legal holidays were omitted, however, this average 
shrunk to 96.1 calendar days. 

“Eliminating all rainy days and other stops,” says Mr. 
Davis, “leaves an average of 74.1 days per outfit on 
which concrete was actually laid during the season. Not 
all of these were full days, as many of them show only 
short runs, rain or breakdowns stopping the work for 
the remainder of the day. To the highway commission 
and the contractors of Iowa it -was a distinct surprise 
to find that all the concrete laid in a season’s work 
could have been concentrated in two and one-half 
months of steady work if only the causes for delay could 
have been eliminated.” He adds that the average 
showed that only 54.7 full days were worked, a day 
being reckoned full that had no delay of more than 45 
minutes. 

Doubtless road making is in a degree no more the life 
work of a laboring man than is snow shoveling, and it 
would not be fair to overlook that some of these con- 
crete men may find work in other parts of road making, 
in farming, in lumbering and other odd jobs through- 
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out the year, but men who take part in such a highly 
seasonal occupation and one with which the weather 
so severely interferes must necessarily have an immense 
amount of lost time. ; 

So far, the public has not insisted that this class of 
work “function well.” Indeed, it never has decided 
how badly an industry must function to absolve itself 
entirely of the charge of functioning badly. All we 
know is that if any industry works only two-thirds of 
the year it is in line for the record as the worst func- 
tioning industry, but if it works only 74 days in the 
year it can entirely escape such an imputation, for it 
comes under the head of a casual industry, to which 
everything is forgiven. It is one of those ne’er-do-wells 
that a busy world finds no time to censure. An industry 
that runs as much as two-thirds time is an established 
citizen that should be 100 per cent perfect because the 
public feels it ought to be able to rely on it. It is a 
fit subject for scandal and for gossip. Of those who do 
nothing, expect nothing. Of those who do well, expect 
everything. 

Beware of the light that illuminates only a part of 
the road. Paraphrasing Kipling, “How shall they know 
of coal mines who only’ coal mines know?” If we do 
not study all the industries we cannot form a well-bal- 
anced judgment of any one. Hence it is truly com- 
forting to know that, led by Mr. Hoover, who penned 
the indictment against the coal business as the “worst 
functioning industry,” the construction men are some- 
what belatedly assembling and organizing to see if there 
is not some way by which they can make their operating 


time more closely approach the length of the calendar 
year. 





Now We Learn About Costs 


A NO time do depreciation costs show up more 
plainly than when the mines are idle. During such 
periods the repairs and renewals which have to be made 
not only cannot be taken from profits but cannot even 
be partly hidden under the disguise of costs of operation. 
They are often the only expenditures that a mine makes 
outside of those involved in ventilation and drainage. 
And how they do irk. 

It is often said that the idle house runs down quicker 
than one that is occupied. This is partly true, for the 
proprietor is rarely willing to spend the necessary up- 
keep money or to furnish the superintendence that will 
make decay less rapid. It is also partly untrue. Much 
of the difficulty arises from the fact that we more clearly 
visualize the repairs of an idle house and its deprecia- 
tion with the interest and taxation charges as the only 
tangible evidences of proprietorship. The expense is 
absolutely all we see. 

Consequently the day when this is borne home on us 
in force is the time when we hunt around for a remedy. 
We look for pipes that will not corrode, timber sets that 
will not rot, roadways that will not cave, pumps that 
will not break down, valves that will not leak, waterways 
that will save pumping, methods of working where the 
face will not be buried and many other desirable econo- 
mies. These sobering periods should surely make us 
spend money to save money. During them we learn that 
the frenzied periods never last but are always likely to 
be followed by longer periods of low profit or of loss, 
and we consider business from the point of view of in- 
vesting money to save money rather than from that of 
investing money to make more. 





Cost of Production Affected by Incompetence 
of Many Mine Foremen 


Many Foremen Unfitted for the Position They Hold—Superintendent 
to Blame If Mine Is Ruined—More Thorough and Frequent In- 
spection of Mine Required—Instances of Mismanagement;,Cited 


SHORT time ago reference was 

made, in an interesting letter by 
James Thompson, Coal Age, Feb. 23, 
p. 338, to the manner in which the cost 
of producing coal is largely affected by 
the vagaries of the foreman in charge 
of the work. : 

The letter called attention to a 
worth-while subject for discussion; and, 
while fully agreeing with all that was 
said, I wish to add a few thoughts 
suggested by the reading, in the hope 
of impressing on the minds of all of us 
what it means to employ competent 
foremen and superintendents in coal 
mining. 

In my way of thinking, foremen com- 
pare favorably with housekeepers. 
Some are good, others ordinary, while 
a stray one here and there has nothing 
that would recommend him for taking 
charge of any kind of work, much less 
that of coal mining. 

Wuy Do INCOMPETENT FOREMEN 

ASPIRE FOR THE POSITION 

With regard to this last type of 
foreman, the wonder of it all is that 
they aspire at all to the position. It 
is a puzzle to know by what means they 
are able to hold the job. Too often it 
happens that the man is retained until 
things actually go to pieces in the mine. 

When that is the case it is because 
there is not sufficiently close relations 
existing between affairs on the surface 
and underground. The way to over- 
come this condition is to maintain a 
regular system of mine inspection and 
employ some competent and disinter- 
ested party who will report the true 
conditions of affairs to the management 
or the owners of the property. 

I fully agree with the remarks of 
R. J. Pickett, writing on the subject 
“Do Foremen Sleep on the Job?” in 
the issue Apr. 27, p. 700. Mr. Pickett 
places the blame for the ruination of 
a mine squarely on the shoulders of the 
mine superintendent. 

With that writer I believe that, or- 
dinarily, the superintendent is to blame 
for a mine being hogged out by an 
incompetent foreman in charge. It 
takes time to completely ruin a coal 
property, and when that happens it is 
evident that the superintendent him- 
self is either an unpractical man or 


has failed in his official duties, by not 
making thorough and frequent visits, 
going into the mine and closely inspect- 
ing the workings. 
Duty OF SUPERINTENDENT TO MAKE 
FREQUENT VISITS IN THE MINE 


A practical mine superintendent will 
go through his mine at least once a 
week and familiarize himself with every 
detail of the work in progress. By so 
doing he would observe all questionable 
practices in the economic mining of 
the coal. It is the province of the 
superintendent to oversee and correct 
whatever is wrong, after due consulta- 
tion with his foreman. 

We are all, more or less, prone to 
make mistakes, but we fail when al- 
lowing ourselves to make the same 
mistake twice. I recall, now, one opera- 
tion that had, for a long time a con- 
tinued run of bad luck, because the 
superintendent seldom went into the 
mine, claiming that he had hired a 
foreman to look after that work. 

Shortly, the time arrived when it 
was a real battle to get the coal out. 
Among other bad practices, it was the 
custom in that mine to quit a room 
when it encountered a slightly adverse 
condition. The miner driving the place 
would be given another room and so 
the work went on leaving behind coal 
that could not be recovered later, except 
at great expense. 

In robbing, pillars were drawn back 
by taking long slabs off the rib, which 
often made it necessary to leave many 
end stumps. When the entry pillar 
was reached, instead of stopping the 
man, the boss would say, “Bill, work 
there another day, as I have no other 
place ready for you.” 

Another and still another day would 
follow, the man getting easy coal by 
slabbing the entry pillars, until they 
became too thin to furnish the needed 
support on the entries. This sort of 
work gave no end of trouble on the 
roads and greatly increased the cost 
of operation. 

Another foreman took charge, and, 
for a time, succeeded in increasing the 
daily tonnage, which pleased the man- 
agement. But, all at once, things again 
went to pieces when it was found that 
the new foreman had pulled the stand- 

















ing pillars under a wide valley that 
was often flooded during wet seasons, 
which was the reason why these pil- 
lars had been left. 

Let me say in closing, the best in- 
surance for the uniform production of 
coal is a frequent rigid inspection of 
the mine, by a capable man who is 
familiar with conditions in that par- 
ticular field. GEORGE EDWARDS. 

Pikeville, Ky. 


Good Mine-Car Hitchings Assist 
Production of Coal 
Different kinds of mine-car hitchings in 

use — Couplings adapted to different 

styles of equipment — Effect of slack 
in hauling long trips of mine cars. 
Or of the important features in 
reducing the cost of operation and 
assisting to increase the production of 
coal is the selection of a suitable form 
of mine-car hitching. This subject was 
discussed by George Edwards, Coal Age, 
Feb. 16, p. 292, who drew attention to 
the need of adopting a good form of 
coupling on mine cars, in the interests 
of safety. 

There is no greater annoyance, in 
the operation of a mine, than to have 
the day’s run suddenly interrupted by 
a wreck occurring on the main haulage 
road. This is especially provoking 
when it is considered that the thing 
might have been avoided had a little 
more attention been given to providing 
a form of car hitching better adapted 
to the conditions existing in the mine. 

DIFFERENT FORMS OF COUPLINGS FOR 
VARYING CONDITIONS 

That there are numerous kinds of 
these hitchings now made and in use 
at the mines, today, is well known. 
Practically all of these have advantages 
and disadvantages that make them 
more or less suited to different con- 
ditions of haulage. Naturally, the best 
form of hitching to use in any par- 
ticular case must be determined by 
the system or type of haulage employed 
and the kind of equipment in use. 

Because one form of coupling has 
been found to give satisfaction at one 
mine, there is no reason to conclude 
that such coupling is the best form to 
adopt. A careful study must be made 
of the conditions that make that kind 
of coupling a success. If these con- 
ditions are identical with those in ques- 
tion one may rightly conclude to adopt 
the same form of hitching. 

In the letter to which I have referred, 
Mr. Edwards expresses a preference 
for the coupling having three small 
links and two clevises. From this I am 
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led to believe that he is using cars 
equipped with two bumpers, which is 
the style of car that I consider re- 
quires such a hitching. 

On the other hand, cars equipped 
with but one bumper, or with the half- 
moon style of bumper, I believe are 
better coupled with a single link and 
two pins. In practice, I have found 
this coupling superior to any other 
form of car hitching. Experience 
teaches, however, that the cars them- 
selves must be kept in good condition 
and the drawbars in proper shape, if 
trouble is to be avoided. 

One feature that must not be over- 
looked is the amount of slack it is safe 
to permit in hauling a long trip of 
cars. This may vary from three to 
six inches between cars. In any case, 
the allowable amount of slack must be 
regulated by the kind of haulage 
performed. 

It is astonishing, at times, to observe 
the amount of coal that has fallen off 
cars in transit, owing to the-cars hav- 
ing too much slack when hauled over 
roads of variable grades. 


BENEFIT RESULTS FROM CHANGING 
STYLE OF COUPLING IN USE 

Just now I recall one instance where 
we exchanged the three-link coupling 
attached to the cars by two clevises, for 
a coupling consisting of a single link 
and two pins. The result was that the 
motorman could handle longer trips, 
without losing a third of the coal that 
formerly fell from the cars in transit. 

While admitting that the three-link 
coupling has certain advantages that 
recommend its use, owing to recent im- 
provements in that style of hitching, 
it can hardly be denied that much time 
is often lost by reason of the pins 
falling out from the clevises when the 
latter are dragged along the haulage 
road. This is liable to happen if the 
hanger provided is loose or someone 
has failed to hang up the coupling 
before starting the trip. 

Finally, reference has been made to 
men being frequently crippled in the 
use of a single-link coupling. That, 
however, is largely due to their own 
carelessness and, I believe, is apt to 
occur whatever form of coupling is 
used. In gathering-motor haulage, I 
‘much prefer the half-moon bumper 
coupled with a single link and two pins, 
which I believe gives better satisfaction 
than any other form of hitching made. 
—, Ky. MOTORMAN. 





Natural-Born Miners 

Long training and association make 

natural born miners — Economy in 

production of coal requires natural 

mining ability— Prejudice of for- 

eign miners not a factor. 

S IT true, as stated in the letter of 

James F. Gamille, Coal Age, Feb. 
23, p. 333, that “one of the great draw- 
backs in American mining, in respect 
to the adoption of economical methods, 
is the large number of English, Scotch, 
and Welsh miners in charge of the work 
in our mines?” 
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It puzzles me to know why this cor- 
respondent did not include Irishmen, in 
his category of miners who are draw- 
backs to progress in American mining. 
It may have been fear of the proverbial 
pugnacity of the Irishman that caused 
his exclusion from the list of unde- 
sirables. 

Perhaps, our friend has been told the 
story of the Dutchman who was heard to 
remark “My father, brother and myself 
met a drunken Irishman; and, in the 
altercation that followed, we nearly 
succeeded in licking the man, but all 
we had was a butcher’s cleaver.” 


FOREIGN MINE OFFICIALS NOT MEN OF 
ONE IDEA AS CLAIMED 

In my opinion, the correspondent 
displays more narrowmindedness, in 
his statement, than he alleges is pos- 
sessed by the average English, Scotch 
and Welsh miner, whom he charges as 
being “largely men of one idea,” add- 
ing, “It is difficult to impress them with 
the advantage of a new plan.” 

Personally, I have had no experience 
in Pennsylvania but, in the Rocky 
Mountain region, have found many 
brilliant coal-mining men of British 
birth. Rarely have I heard the ex- 
pression “It was never done that way 
in the old country.” 

Though it is often claimed English- 
men are slow to perceive a joke, they 
are not as dumb as the new arrival 
in this county (we will not state his 
nationality), who calmly took as a joke 
the most serious statement. 

Sitting by the open window of a 
train, one day, the man was warned by 
the conductor, who shouted, “Lookout, 
we are coming to a tunnel.” In- 
stantly, the man stuck his head out of 
the window, only to have his cap 
brushed off by the close proximity of 
the tunnel walls. Jumping back he 
exclaimed, “By Jove, this is a funny 
country; they say ‘Look out’ when they 
mean, ‘look in.’ ” 

LONG TRAINING AND ASSOCIATION 

MAKES FOR EFFICIENCY 

Seriously, it would seem to an un- 
biased observer, that the long training 
and association of foreign-born miners 
who come to this country must make 
more efficient and competent mine 
workers than many men who go into 
the mines, either because of the high 
wages it offers or by reason of their 
inability to find other work. 

Surely it is not claimed that farm 
laborers, tramps and other wanderers 
in search of work can be classed with 
men born in mining countries and 
trained, from childhood, in that occu- 
pation. They are natural-born miners. 
As well might we expect to breed race 


horses from Indian ponies, in one 
generation. 
Practical mining men know that 


economy in the production of coal re- 
quires natural mining ability. Ob- 
servation in this part of the country 
enables me to say that, out of twenty 
men other than British extraction, at 
least fifteen are attracted to the work 
by the high wages paid. 
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Now, contrast this attitude with that 
of the average foreign-born miner, who 
has no aspiration that would take him 
out of the mine where he expects to 
spend the remainder of his days. If 
he has prejudice in favor of methods 
and ways with which he is familiar, 
this is not a factor to be considered 
as a “great drawback” to the eco- 
nomical production of coal. 

To offset this prejudice there is the 
inborn ambition to follow, with close 
study, the coal-mining game and to 
make his work most effective. I offer 
this as the reason for the large pro- 
portion of English, Scotch and Welsh 
mine officials who have been advanced 
to positions of responsibility in Ameri- 
can mines. 

Needless to say, I am a British-born 
American citizen, simply because I can 
see that the American form of Gov- 
ernment is better than that of Great 
Britain; and the opportunities afforded 
my children are greater in this coun- 
try where large areas yet remain 
undeveloped. 

Oak Creek, Colo. THOMAS ALLEN. 
The Moffat Mines. 


Economy in Coal Production 
Concentration of work reduces cost of 
operation — Less time lost by fore- 
men traveling from place to place — 
Better supervision of work and fewer 
accidents — Good track arrangements 
avoid congestion. 


AVING always a practical regard 

for the ideas of others, it has been 
my custom to observe closely the ways 
and means used in different mines to 
reduce the cost of production. Ex- 
perience in over two score of coal mines 
where I have worked has convinced 
me that there is one chief element in 
producing coal at a minimum cost. 

In almost every mine one enters, the 
close observer is impressed with the 
great lack of concentration of work. 
Naturally, there is a correspondingly 
high maintenance cost that could have 
been avoided and much of which it is 
possible to eliminate at the present 
stage of the game. 

No extended argument is required to 
prove that where work is concentrated 
there results a great saving in many 
ways. For example, there are fewer 
roads and travelingways to maintain 
in a mine. The foreman and his as- 
sistants lose less time, in going from 
place to place; there is a far better 
supervision of the work and fewer men 
are required for that purpose. 


FEWER ACCIDENTS HAPPEN 

No one will deny that, under these 
conditions, fewer accidents will happen 
at the working faces and on the roads. 
There is less liability of cars being 
derailed and wrecked, because more 
attention is given to keeping both the 
track and cars in good condition. More- 
over, a less number of cars will suffice 
to operate the mine. 

When a wreck occurs on a road in an — 
isolated portion of the mine there is 
bound to be much delay as little or 
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nothing can be done until word is sent 
to the mine foreman or one of his 
assistants and he reaches the place and 
takes charge of the work of clearing 
and repairing the track. 


CONSOLIDATING THE WorK GIVES 
INCREASED TONNAGE 


Not long ago, I tried out a scheme, 
in a mine of which I had charge, with 
the result that a larger tonnage was 
produced at a less cost and better 
supervision given to the work. In that 
case, there were 25 less cars required 
to run the mine and the arrangement 
afforded less congested sidetracks. 

In the average mine, having an out- 
put of from 1,200 to 1,500 tons of coal 
per day, there are from five to six 
sidetracks, each holding, say from 35 
to 40 cars, waiting for drivers to haul 
them out of the mine, or take them 
into the working places. 

In most cases, it is possible to con- 
solidate two or more of these side- 
tracks and when this can be done to 
advantage, it will effect a considerable 
saving in the cost of operation. This, 
of course, will depend on the conditions 
in the mine. In any case, the arrange- 
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ment should provide automatic switches 
that will close with a springpole as the 
cars pass out onto the main track. 

Under favorable conditions, using 
ears holding 3,000 lb. of coal, where the 
average haul does not exceed one- 
quarter mile, round trip, 9 mules should 
handle 750 tons of coal in eight hours. 
Under the same favorable conditions, 
this might represent the output of 90 
men working in a single section. 

In closing, let me say a close study 
must be made of the conditions in the 
seam and the work planned so as to 
afford the greatest concentration of 
men. The haulage arrangements and 
sidetracks must be such as to avoid 
congestion and delay. 

Central City, Ky.. OSTEL BULLOCK. 


CORRECTION 


By mistake the inquiry entitled 
“Blasting Machine-Mined Coal,’ which 
appeared in Coal Age, Mar. 30, p. 538, 
was signed “Superintendent,” instead 
of “Tracklayer,” as it should have been, 
coming as it did from one of the track 
employees of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., at Berwind, Colo. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Mine Foremen’s 


Qualifications Required 


in Different Coal-Producing States 


Many States Have No Law Requiring Certification of Mine Foremen 
—Chief Requirements Relate to Citizenship, Age, Character and 
Experience of Candidate—Some Companies Examine Their Own Men 


ONTEMPLATING visiting the 

States in the near future, with a 
view to locating in one of the coal- 
mining districts wherever the condi- 
tions appear most favorable, I shall 
very much appreciate seeing, in the 
columns of Coal Age, a brief outline 
of the qualifications required of can- 
didates for mine foremanship, under 
the different state mining laws. I 
understand there is a considerable dif- 
ference in this respect, some of the 
states being more strict in their re- 
quirements than others. CANDIDATE. 

Nanaimo, B. C., Canada. 





The laws of many of the coal-pro- 
ducing states make but slight mention 
of any requirements relating to the 
operation of the coal mines in those 
states. Almost 50 per cent of the 
coal states practically ignore the matter 
in their codes. 

The states having the most complete 
coal-mining laws, in the order of their 
importance, are the following: Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Colorado, Alabama, 
West Virginia, Iowa, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky. The states of 


Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Utah, 
California, Washington and Wyoming, 
with a few others, have laws regu- 
lating, to a greater or less degree, the 
mining of coal. 

The chief requirements of coal-min- 
ing laws relate to citizenship, age, 
character and experience of candidates 
for the positions of mine foreman and 
assistant foreman and fireboss. It is 
only possible to enumerate these re- 
quirements as specified in some of the 
states where the laws are more specific. 
The requirements of candidates seek- 
ing the position of mine foreman in 
the principal coal states are _ the 
following: 

Pennsylvania—The anthracite mining 
law requires a candidate for the posi- 
tion of mine foreman to pass a satis- 
factory’ examination before a_ state 
mining board and furnish satisfactory 
evidence that he has had at least five 
years’ practical experience, as a miner, 
is capable and of good habits. 

The bituminous mining law of this 
state requires the candidates for the 
position of mine foremen to be citizens 
of the United States, of good moral 
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character and known temperate habits, 
at least 28 years of age and to have 
had at least five years’ practical ex- 
perience, after 16 years of age, as 
miners, mining engineers or men of 
general work inside of the mines of 
Pennsylvania. Bituminous mine fore- 
men’s certificates are of two grades; 
the first-grade certificate makes the 
holder eligible to appointment in a 
gaseous mine, while the second-grade 
certificate limits the appointment to 
non-gaseous mines. Both of these 
certificates require the candidate to 
have received 80 per cent in his 
examination. 

The amended Pennsylvania law, both 
anthracite and bituminous, legalizes the 
appointment to this position of un- 
certified men who, in the judgment of 
the operator, are equally competent 
with the holder of a certificate. The 
law also provides for the granting of 
service certificates. 

Illinois—The law requires a candidate 
for the position of mine manager 
(foreman) to be a citizen of the United 
States, at least 24 years of age, with 
at least four years’ practical mining 
experience, a man of good repute and 
temperate habits. The candidate must 
pass a satisfactory examination before 
a duly appointed state examining board. 
The law provides for first-class and 
second-class mine managers’ certifi- 
cates, the latter limiting the holder of 
such certificate to service in mines 
employing not more than ten men. 

Colorado—The law requires a can- 
didate for the position of mine foreman 
to pass an examination before a duly 
authorized state examining board and 
to have had at least five years experi- 
ence in coal mines in the United 
States, and to have worked under- 
ground, in coal mines in Colorado, for 
at least six months immediately prior 
to the examination. 

Alabama—The law requires appli- 
cants for first-class mine foremen’s 
certificates to be at least 23 years of 
age, and to have had at least five years’ 
practical experience, three years of 
which shall have been spent in coal 
mines after the applicant has attained 
the age of 15 years, serving as mine 
worker or in an official capacity, at or 
inside the mine. The applicant must 
be a citizen of the United States and 
furnish a certificate of good moral 
character and known temperate habits, 
signed by ten reputable citizens where 
he resides. Certificates of the first 
class relate to service in mines gen- 
erating gas, while second-class certifi- 
cates relate to mines not generating 
explosive gas. 

West Virginia—The law requires a 
mine foreman to hold a certificate of 
competency granted him by a state 
mining board upon passing a satisfac- 
tory examination before said board. 
The candidate must be a citizen or 
resident of the State of West Virginia 
and have had at least five years’ ex- 
perience in the working, ventilation and 
drainage of coal mines. 
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Iowa—The law provides for the ex- 
amination and certification of candi- 
dates for the position of mine foreman 
and specifies the candidate must pass 
a satisfactory examination before the 
state examining board, as to his quali- 
fications and fitness. The law provides 
for the granting of service certificates 
te candidates producing satisfactory 
evidence of four years’ continuous and 
capable service as mine foreman. 

Tennessee—The law requires the ap- 
plicant for certificate to act as mine 
foreman to be a citizen of the United 
States and to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination before a duly appointed state 
examining board and to give evidence 
of good conduct, honesty, capability 
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and sobriety. In all mines generating 
gas or dust in dangerous quantities, 
the foreman must hold a_ class-A 
certificate. 

Ohio—The Ohio mining law does not 
provide for the examination or cer- 
tification of candidates for the position 
of mine foreman. 

Indiana—The law authorizes the state 
mine inspector to hold examinations 
for certificates of service and com- 
petency at Brazil, Terre Haute, Wash- 
ington and Evansville, in the state, 
and requires him to publish notice of 
the time and place when holding such 
examinations. Applicants for the posi- 
tion of mine foreman must be citizens 
of the United States. 


Examination Questions | 


Answered 





Examination Foremen and Assistant Foremen, 
Fifteenth Anthracite District 


(Hazleton, April 11-14, 1922) 


QUESTION — What duties does the 
mine law exact from the operator and 
the mine foreman? 

ANSWER—The duties are numerous. 
Briefly stated, they may be summarized 
as follows: To employ what assistant 
foremen are necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the law; to measure once 
a week and report to the mine inspector 
the air measurements taken, at the in- 
take and discharge openings, and at 
the face of each gangway, and at the 
nearest crosscut to the face, in the 
inside and outside chambers of all head- 
ings where men are employed. The 
fereman is to have full charge of all 
matters relating to ventilation. He 
must examine all accessible parts of 
abandoned places, at least once a week, 
and see that the mine is examined each 
morning, if generating gas. Every 
working place must be examined each 
alternate day; and all slopes, shafts, 
roads and travelingways, signal appa- 
ratus and pillars, every day. The 
foreman must see that workmen are 
furnished with necessary timbers and 
instructed to make their places safe; 
prohibit persons from working unsafe 
places; regulate blasting in the mine; 
supervise the handling of cars, in 
rooms and on haulage roads; care for 
injured persons and report all accidents 
to the mine inspector, as required 
by law. 

QUESTION — What examinations of a 
mine are necessary according to law? 
By whom are these examinations to be 
made and how often? 

ANSWER—Besides the regular morn- 
ing examination by the fireboss, in 
mines generating gas, the law requires 
the mine foreman or his assistant to 
visit and examine every working place 


in the mine, at least once each alternate 
day, while the men are at work in such 
places. The law also requires that the 
mine foreman, or some competent 
person designated by him, examine, at 
least once every day, all slopes, shafts, 
main roads, travelingways, signal appa- 
ratus, pillars and timbering and see 
that they are safe and in good working 
condition. 


QUESTION — What are the require- 
ments of the mine law in regard to 
safety lamps? Also, what constitutes 
a good safety lamp? Give your reasons. 


ANSWER—The anthracite law forbids 
the use of any other light than that of 
a locked safety lamp, where there is 
danger of explosive gas existing in a 
place, or where the place is approach- 
ing another likely to contain an accu- 
mulation of gas. These lamps are to 
be the property of the owner or oper- 
ator of the mine. All safety lamps in 
use must be examined and cared for by 
a competent person appointed for that 
work; each lamp to be securely locked 
before being taken from the lamphouse, 
unless permission is given by the mine 
foreman to use the lamp unlocked. No 
one but a duly authorized person may 
have in his possession a key or other 
contrivance for unlocking a_ safety 
lamp. 

A good safety lamp, for work, is one 
in which the flame is completely isolated 
from the air surrounding the lamp, by 
means of a wire gauze chimney, all 
openings to the lamp being similarly 
protected. The air should enter the 
lamp at a point below the flame and the 
gauze chimney should be provided with 
a steel bonnet having suitable openings 
for the escape of the burnt air and 
gases. When such a lamp is properly 
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examined and used by a competent per- 
son, it provides a reasonable protection 
against the ignition of gas by the lamp 
flame. 

QUESTION—What are the conditions 
that would render a safety lamp dan- 
gerous? 

ANSWER—If the lamp is imperfect, 
its gauze injured or clogged with dirt 
or soot, or the lamp is improperly han- 
dled by an incompetent person, exposed 
too long to a body of gas, exposed to a 
strong air current or blast of air, or 
allowed to fall, the lamp is no longer 
safe. A safety lamp is unsafe when 
improperly assembled or any part 
omitted. 


QUESTION—What action would you 
take should the gas flame in the lamp? 


ANSWER — When a lamp is sur- 
rounded by a body of explosive gas it 
will frequently happen that the lamp 
chimney will fill with flame. In that 
case, the person holding the lamp must 
make no quick movement but promptly 
and cautiously lower the lamp toward 
the floor, at the same time withdrawing 
quietly from the place, while shielding 
and smothering the lamp, if possible, 
under a coat or other garment, in an 
endeavor to extinguish the flame burn- 
ing in the lamp. Any quick movement 
when a lamp flames is almost sure to 
force the flame through the gauze and 
ignite the gas-charged air surrounding 
the lamp. 

QUESTION — What instruments are 
necessary to measure the air currents 
of a mine? How is the quantity of air 
passing ascertained? 

ANSWER—To measure the air current 
flowing in an airway there is required 
an anemometer, which consists of a 
delicate vane that is revolved by the 
force of the air acting on the inclined 
blades of the instrument. The number 
of revolutions made by the vane are 
recorded and read on a dial. A watch 
is necessary to determine the time the 
instrument is exposed to the current. 
Each revolution of the blades corre- 
sponds to one foot of air travel, and 
the reading of the dial gives the num- 
ber of revolutions of the vane. If the 
instrument is exposed one minute, this 
reading will be the velocity of the air 
in feet per minute. A tape measure is 
required to measure the height and 
average width of the airway. The prod- 
uct of these dimensions, in feet, gives 
the sectional area of the airway, in 
square feet; and this multiplied by the 
velocity of the air just found gives the 
quantity of air passing, in cubic feet 
per minute. 

In order to find the power on the air 
or the power producing circulation, a 
water gage is necessary. Each inch of 
water gage corresponds to a pressure 
of 5.2 lb. per sq.ft. Hence the water- 
gage reading, multiplied by 5.2, gives 
the unit pressure on the air. Finally, 
multiplying this unit pressure on the 
air by the quantity of air in circulation 
(cu.ft. per min.), gives the power on 
the air, in foot-pounds per minute. 
Again, dividing by 33,000 gives the 
horsepower on the air. 
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Reports Are at Odds on Centralization of 
Coal Buying for Government Needs 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


WO reports have been submitted to Colonel H. C. 

Smither, chief co-ordinator of the Bureau of the Budget, 
from the sub-committee on Co-ordination of Government 
Coal Purchases. In one of the reports it is recommended 
that a central coal purchasing committee be created as a 
permanent sub-committee of the Federal Purchasing Board. 
It is to be composed of a representative from the Navy 
Department, the War Department, the Bureau of Mines, 
the U. S. Shipping Board, and the Panama Canal. The 
suggested duties of the proposed central coal purchasing 
committee will be as follows: 


To formulate and put in, effect general regulations governing 
the policies and methods to be followed in the purchase of coal 
for all government requirements. 

To oversee and co-ordinate the work of government coal pur- 
chasing agencies in preparing specifications and sending out re- 
quests for bids, and in making and awarding contracts for their 
coal supplies, whether for short-term or long-term periods. 

To keep informed regarding all government coal requirements, 
the use of different kinds and grades of coal, plant equipment, 
coal-handling facilities, storage facilities and _ transportation, 
sampling, analyses and tests, as well as all other matters affect- 
ing government coal purchases. 

To keep informed and closely in touch with market prices of 
eoal, general conditions in the industry, transportation facilities 

_and conditions, labor conditions, new coal-mining developments 
and new developments in the use of fuels, new fuels and methods 
of sampling and analysis, such information to be supplied to the 
different government coal-purchasing agencies. 

To represent the government in all dealings with the coal in- 
dustry involving the policies and methods of the government in 
making coal purchases to meet its requirements. 


Those advocating the establishment of the central com- 
mittee do not expect it to take over all of the work of the 
different coal-purchasing agencies of the government. These 
agencies would continue as heretofore to make their own 
purchases but assisted by the central committee, which 
would have a broader view of the government’s coal require- 


ments and which would have at hand exhaustive information - 


regarding prices and market conditions. This would tend 
to effect, its proponents believe, a co-ordination of govern- 
ment coal-purchase activities in such a way as to result in 
greater economy and efficiency. 

Those subscribing to the other report believe centralized 
purchase by one agency is uneconomical and unworkable. 
The requirements of the various government departments 
are so different that, it is contended, no one office could buy 
satisfactorily for all departments. It is argued that there 
are the same reasons for having a purchasing office in each 
department as there are for having separate government 
departments themselves. The point is made that a-.central 
coal-purchasing committee presumably would issue regula- 
tions governing the purchase of coal by the several depart- 
ments. This, it is feared, would have the effect of trans- 
ferring control of purchases from the individual departments 
to the central committee. Those favoring this report believe 
it would be very unwise to take away final control of coal 
purchases from the department or establishment which 
uses the coal and pays for it and which is held responsible for 
the expenditure of its own funds. 

The plan for federal co-ordination in the procurement and 
supply of coal has been outlined as follows by Colonel 
Smither: 

1. Overhaul of Specifications.—This to be handled by Specifica- 
tions Board and not primarily for the purpose of standardization 
but to see that each activity buys the most economical coal for 
its purpose at its location. The following conditions stand in the 
way of flat standardization of specifications: 

(a) Source of supply material rather than artificial. Coal 
must be taken (and consumed) by someone as it is found; it is 
not made to order. 

(b) Cost of transportation is as big an element as the cost of 
the coal itself. 

(ce) Difficulty of reliable inspection. 

(d) Great variety of grades. 

(e) Lack of uniformity in mines. 

(f) Great variety of firing conditions. 

2. Standardization of Methods of Purchase.—Fully covered by 
report of subcommittee. 

3. Amount and Distribution of Stock. 


(a) For Prius (Departmental purposes).—This is a matter 
ef departmental discretion, except where obviously exercised in 
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error. Any departmental requirement must be determining, but 
where alternatives are permissible, the interests of the govern- 
ment as a whole should be considered. 

(b) Availability for Federal Purposes.—What are the possible 
interests of the government as a whole as distinct from depart- 
mental interests. Interchangeability of supply in case of emerg- 
ency, such as war, strikes, ete. Interchangeability of supply to 
aid in tiding over periods of high prices. This presupposes the 
existence of some competent market authority to decide when the 
government shall buy and when not. 

What can be done to safeguard these federal interests with- 
out jeopardizing departmental interests. Have a clearing house 
for information as to stocks on hand. Have a medium by which 
one department in need can seek aid from another. Have one 
competent, reliable, responsible central authority on coal-market 
conditions to do the guessing for the whole government. See that 
he gets the benefit of all advance or secret information regard- 
ing mining, transportation and other economical and commercial 
conditions affecting the markets. 


Freight-Car Loadings Increase 44,198 ; 
12,187 More Coal Cars Loaded 


ARS loaded with revenue freight during the week 

ended April 29 totaled 758,286, compared with 714,088 
during the previous week, or an increase of 44,198. This 
was the largest number of cars loaded during any one 
week in April and was an increase of 37,202 over the cor- 
responding week in 1921, but a reduction of 42,674 com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 1920. 

Coal loadings totaled 75,632 cars, 12,187 more than were 
Icaded during the previous week and the largest number 
loaded during any one week since the coal strike began. 
This was, however, 68,228 below the corresponding week 
last year and 93,086 under the total for the same week in 
1920. Coke showed an increase over the week before of 
343 cars, which brought the total to 7,952 cars. This was 
3.175 more than were loaded during the same week last 
year, but 2,900 below the year before. 

Freight cars idle because of business conditions totaled 
529,658 cars on April 30, compared with 529,884 on April 
23, or a decrease of 226 cars. Surplus coal cars totaled 
235,077, an increase of 5,185 within a week, while an in- 
crease of 1,718 was reported for coke cars within that 
period, bringing the total to 5,387. 


Tentative Program 
OF THE 
Fourteenth Annual Meeting 
OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY FUEL ASSOCIATION 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Dlinois 
May 22, 23,.24 and 25, 1922 


Coal Features 


Monday, May 22 


Paper on Lignite Coal—Prof. E. J. Babcock, dean of 
the College of Engineering, University of North Dakota. 


Tuesday, May 23 


“Locomotive Fuel: The Life Blood of Transportation”— 
G. M. Basford, consulting engineer, Lima Locomotive Works. 


Wednesday, May 24 


“The Government and the Coal Industry’—T. H. Watkins, 
president, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation. 

“The Various Items of Saving by Using a Better Quality 
of Coal’—Earl Cobb, president, Southwestern Coal Co. 

“Assigned Cars for Railroad Fuel’’-—C. G. Hall, general 
manager, Walter Bledsoe & Co. 

Report of Standing Committee on Storage Coal—H. H. 
Stoek, professor of mining engineering, University of Illinois. 


Thursday, May 25 


“The Relation of Overdevelopment of the Bituminous Coal 
Industry to Transportation’—C. E. Lesher, editor, Coal Age. 

“Standard Form of Contract Covering Purchase of Rail- 
way Fuel Coal’—W. J. Tapp, fuel supervisor, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad Co. 

“Tdle Day Costs’—F. S. Peabody, chairman of the board, 
Peabody Coal Co. . 

Note—The National Coal Association will be in annual 
session at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, May 24 and 25. 
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Declares Coal Is Steadiest of All the Great 
Industries of the United States 


PEAKING at the 27th annual convention of the National 

Association of Manufacturers held in New York City, 
May 8, 9 and 10, J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the 
National Coal Association, said that the present struggle 
between the mine owners and mine workers is one of the 
elemental struggles in American industry, a part of the 
after-the-war readjustment. 

Mr. Morrow’s subject was “The Outlook for Coal.” He 
told his hearers that the bituminous-coal industry is one 
of the basic economic factors in our industrial develop- 
ment—the rapid extension of our manufacturing enter- 
prises has been based primarily upon cheap coals—that the 
United States has had the cheapest coal of any of the 
great manufacturing nations of the world, and that it still 
has the cheapest coal of any. He denied that the coal 
industry is a seasonal industry. It is the steadiest of all 
the great industries of the United States, he said. The 
iron and steel industry is more seasonal than coal; so is 
the cement industry. 

“And let me tell you,” said Mr. Morrow, “that these 
advocates of stabilizing the production of coal, of regu- 
larizing the industry, who seem to think that all they need 
to do is to order the operator to run his mine regularly, 
have another guess coming. The operator would be glad 
if somebody would arrange it for his mine to operate 
regularly, but the consumer is the man who determines 
when a coal mine is going to operate; and if 
the government is going to see to it that the mines in 
those seasonal Western districts operate regularly through- 
out the year, some government authority must say to the 
householder: ‘Today is the day for you to take your 
bituminous coal, whether you want it and are ready for 
itor now. 

Production is increasing, Mr. Morrow said, and there 
is no reason at all to believe that it will not continue to 
increase and increase materially as the demand for the 
coal makes it possible for a number of mines to operate 
that have not been operating simply and solely because of 
lack of orders, not that they were shut down on account of 
a strike. They weren’t able to find a demand for the 
coal. 

“Now it is proposed that the government intervene in this 
strike,” continued Mr. Morrow. “I suppose there are at 
least a thousand earnest, sincere theorists of some kind 
who know some definite, sure way of preventing this strike 
and preventing all strikes in the future. They can’t all 
be right, because they don’t all have the same idea. Right 
at the beginning then we can just set it down that a few 
of them are wrong. 

“T want to add just one other suggestion to it: We 
had a pretty good object lesson in what the government 
could do and couldn’t do in the regulation of business dur- 
ing the war. Suppose the government today owned all the 
coal mines, that they were nationalized, as Mr. Lewis, 
the president of the miners, demands, what would the gov- 
ernment do about it? As a practical proposition what 
could it do? 

“Gentlemen, it couldn’t do a single thing that the oper- 
ators themselves are not doing, except one. The one 
thing it could do is to tell you how much coal to take in 
and when and from what mines you are going to get it. 
That is all; not another single, practical thing could it do 
that would force these mines to operate more regularly, 
that would give these men steadier work, that the operators 
can’t do. The operators wouldn’t shed any tears at all if 
the government operated the mines. That is your problem. 
When John Lewis begins to talk about nationalizing the 
coal mines you want to understand he is talking about 
nationalizing your chief source of raw material. 

What would happen to the cost of production under those 
conditions? Now, a railroad is all out on the top of the 
ground; you can see it; you can observe the condition of 
the track and the motive equipment; you can tell whether 
the agents of the road and the employees of the road are 
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efficient, courteous, or not. A coal mine is all underground, 
subject to falls of the roof and to fires, and a thousand and 
one misfortunes can befall the investment. It takes the 
constant, careful scrutiny of the men whose money is in- 
vested in the property to safeguard the investment. 

“What do you suppose would happen if the government 
clerks were taking charge of that? I suspect if it was in 
the hands of the government somebody would be sent to 
go down into the mines. You know what the result would 
be. There isn’t anybody alive that could estimate how 
much would be added to the cost of coal in the United 
States if the government had the job of running the mines 
and supplying you with this coal. 

“In conclusion, let me say this is one of the elemental 
struggles in American industry; it is a part of the after- 
the-war readjustment. The only reason the United Mine 
Workers today doesn’t have this country and its industry at 
its throat is that there are four million tons of coal coming 
out of the ground every week from mines that are not 
subject to the unions and if the United Mine Workers can 
dictate the ways of operation, the wage scale in these union 
mines, you will pay more than you are now paying, or else 
you will see the gradual extension of these non-union mines 
because you will buy more and more coal from them. It 
is absolutely hopless to expect that these two sections of 
the bituminous coal industry, two-thirds of it unionized, the 
other third non-union, will run along in competition with 
each other on the basis of a difference of a dollar or so in 
their production costs. You will have to answer that 
proposition. The coal operators understand perfectly well 
how you will answer it. 

“As I said a moment ago, you are as directly interested 
in this coal strike as the men in it themselves are inter- 
ested; it is as much your struggle as it is theirs. You 
want it settled on the basis of sound, economic principles, 
otherwise the base under your business is not steady and 
sound and stable. Therefore these coal men need your 
intelligent sympathy and your support, and I sincerely hope 
that they will have it.” 


Ashmead Broadcasts Lecture on Coal 


N SUNDAY, May. 14, Dever C. Ashmead, of Kingston, 

Pa., anthracite editor of Coal Age, delivered, by radio, 
a lecture on the mining and preparation of anthracite from 
the Newark station of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Owing to the large number of small radio sets with a 
limited radius, this lecture was also broadcasted from the 
East Pittsburgh station on May J8 and also from the 
Springfield, Mass., station of the Westinghouse company on 
May 15. It is estimated that about 500,000 persons were 
able to listen in. 





THE PRINCIPAL SPEAKERS at the annual meeting of the 
National Coal Association will be the chairmen of the 
association’s committees. The chairmen will tell the gather- 
ing of the work of their particular committees during the 
year and outline the things it is necessary for them to do 
during the coming twelve months. Each chairman’s talk 
will be followed by interrogations and discussion from any» 
member of the association. 

J. G. Puterbaugh and A. J. Malone also will give talks on 
coal salesmanship. The meeting will be held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Wednesday and Thursday, May 24 and 25. 





AFTER JULY 1 a separate coal commodity division will be 
set up by the Department of Commerce. r. at. Wadleigh 
will be its chief. At present the fuel division, of which 


H. C. Morris is chief, handles both coal and petroleum. | 


With the beginning of the new fiscal year, however, petrol- 
eum as well as coal will be given the increased attention 
made possible by a separate division. Mr. Morris will con- 
tinue with the petroleum work. Under this arrangement 
each commodity will receive the additional attention which 
the increased allotment of funds will make possible. 
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LACKAWANNA RAILROAD UNLOADING SMOKELESS COAL FROM BARGES INTO RAILROAD FUEL CARS, HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Reversing the Normal Coal Movement 


RESENT conditions in the coal industry have resulted 

in a practical reversal of some of the normal currents 
in the flow of fuel. Thus under ordinary circumstances coal 
moves from the interior to the sea coast. This is particu- 
larly true of such ports as New York, the soft coal reach- 
ing this harbor coming almost exclusively by rail. At this 
port coal arriving on cars may be transferred to barges or 
lighters for delivery at points possessing water connections 
but being more or less remote from the place of transfer. 

This normal movement is today so far reversed that 
coastal barges are now being loaded at Hampton Roads 
with coal from the non-union fields of West Virginia and 
Virginia and thence brought to New York, where their car- 
goes are transferred to railroad cars for shipment inland. 
The accompanying illustrations show such barges being un- 
loaded at the docks of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern R.R. at Hoboken, N. J. These photos also well illustrate 
the flexibility and general utility of the locomotive crane. 

In size the barges used range from about 2,000 to 3,500 
tons burden. They are usually made up in tows of two or 





LACKAWANNA RAILROAD TAKING FUEL COAL FROM 
BARGE “BALTIMORE” 


three, the total weight of cargoes being from about 7,000 
to 8,000 tons. Such a tow in charge of a tug can make the 
trip from, say, Lamberts Point in from 48 to 50 hours if 
the weather is fair. 

Southern coal has been moving into New York Harbor in 
considerable volume since the strike began, but it is only 
in the last week that there has been serious effort made to 
reload this coal into open-top cars for inland delivery. The 
facilities in New York Harbor for handling coal are de- 
signed to unload the coal from cars into barges or scows, 
and it is generally recognized that facilities for picking the 





LOCOMOTIVE CRANE TAKING COAL FROM BARGE 
“WELLESLEY” AT PIER 8, HOBOKEN 


coal out of boats are entirely inadequate to take care of 
any large movement in the direction which is the reverse 
of normal. It is estimated that the locomotive cranes which 
are pictured in these illustrations will each load a railroad 
car in one hour. 


GASES AND CoAL Dust fired by an electric arc caused the 
recent Sopris No. 2 mine explosion near Trinidad, Col., in 
which seventeen workmen lost their lives, according to a 
report just made public by State Coal Mine Inspector James 
Dalrymple. No specific blame was laid to any of the coal- 
mine officials. The explosive gases were accumulated 
through an open door in the underground workings. 


FEDERAL INVESTIGATION of the eviction of miners from 
their homes in the Kentucky-Tennessee district has begun 
with the arrival in Knoxville, Tenn., of Dr. F. G. Davis, 
commissioner of conciliation of the Department of Labor, 
sent to that district at the request of District President S. 
A. Keller, of the United Mine Workers of America, that 
Washington authorities take some action in the matter. 
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90,509,075 Tons of Anthracite Produced 
Last Year; Value, $481,250,100 


TOTAL of 90,509,075 tons of anthracite, valued at $481,- 
250,100, was produced in mines of Pennsylvania in 1921, 
according to preliminary figures made public at Harris- 
burg by James F. Woodward, Secretary of Internal Affairs. 
The mine workers during the year were paid a total wage 
of $283,961,300. In 1920 the tonnage was 79,364,600 and 
the coal had a value of $436,488,000 while the wages of the 
miners and workers amounted to $237,302,900. The value 
of the coal for both years is based on prices at the mines. 
During 1921 there were 193 mine establishments in the 
ten anthracite counties of the state, and these mines gave 
employment to 166,820 employees. Of this number, all of 
whom were males, 77,571 were Americans, white; 172 were 
Americans, colored, and 89,077 were foreigners. There 
were only 25 boys under the age of sixteen years engaged 
in the operations. In 1920 there were 187 coal-mining plants 
in the anthracite counties and 144,551 employees were en- 
gaged. There were 67,299 Americans, white; 333 colored, 
and 76,919 foreigners engaged in the mines in that year. 
Of the total anthracite mined in 1921 in Pennsylvania, 
the great bulk, as represented by valuation figures, was 
shipped outside of the borders of the state. The records 
show that while all of the anthracite mined in the state had 
a value of $481,250,100, the coal shipped out of Pennsylvania 
had a value of $390,829,000. 


The number of employees engaged in anthracite mining 


last year, the amount of wages paid, the tonnage produced 
and the value of the production were as follows: 


Average No. Total Tonnage Value of 
Counties Employees Wages Produced Output 
Carbon? f.'2.5 die Tee 5,365 $8,824,300 2,720,017 $13,825,200 
Wolimbidesce-ises see 1,350 2,251,000 909,715 4,348,500 
Dauphin. ick. pee 1,786 3,036,200 818,723 4,177,400 
Lackawanna...j2:.:.:.. . 34,291 57,913,300 16,669,170 94,462,600 
Luzerne .b., Socticetec en bie 70,913 120,989,200 41,256,822 223,401,900 
Northumberland... . 13,577 = 23,155,500 6,690,301 34,290,100 
Schiyskihiee.. eee eee 36,877 63,540,400 20,013,357 99,602,800 
Sullivan........ a5 hLe 765 909,800 350,838 1,748,500 
Susquehanna......... ae 1,064 1,722,800 493,682 2,595,700 
Wayne....... rae ine 832 1,618,800 586,450 2,797,400 


Eight-Hour Day May Have Grave Bearing 
On Coal Industry of Nova Scotia 


HE eight-hour day is now in effect in British Columbia, 

and is under discussion for the coal mines of Nova 
Scotia. The Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy 
(May, 1922) thus summarizes the arguments: 

“The question of an eight-hour bank-to-bank bill, as far 
as Nova Scotia is concerned, must be looked upon largely 
from the economic situation of coal mining in the province. 
The present eight-hour working arrangement with the mine 
workers is elastic, and means generally that the men 
underground work approximately eight hours. The surface 
men as a rule work eight hours and, occasionally, possibly 
eight and a half hours, so that the coal of the con- 
tract miners be taken out or away. The enforcement of a 
rigid eight-hour bank-to-bank day would mean, in many of 
the mines, that the miners would not be at work at the 
face for more than six and a half hours. A reduced output 
would be the certain outcome. Such reduction would mean 
that the cost of production would be increased or that the 
miners must be content with a correspondingly lessened 
wage. 

Suppose the miners will not submit to any wage reduc- 
tion; the increased price of coal to the public is worthy of 
most serious consideration. Further, it will so seriously 
affect the industry that efforts after competitive markets 
will be futile. The coal produced for sale in the province 
is comparatively small. The bulk of the output must be 
exported to points where it meets active American com- 
petition. Were this bill to become law, provincial would 
enter into competition with American coal, which to a large 
extent is produced under a nine-hour day, An eight-hour 
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day in Nova Scotia means that, practically, a day would 
consist of not more than seven hours’ work. In other words, 
the American operators would have the great advantage of 
the work of nine hours against that of seven hours of their 
Nova Scotian competitors. Then, also, it must not be over- 
looked that the United States are working coal under com- 
paratively easy natural conditions. Nova Scotian mines 
are largely submarine, and therefore it is impossible to 
sink shafts to convey the men to points in close proximity 
to the working faces. The eight-hour law in Britain re- 
sulted in the closing of several submarine mines, and it is 
likely that the proposed bill would have a similar effeet 
here; and if that should follow, what of the future of the 
industry ?” 


Organizing George Baer’s Old District 


NDER the caption “Liberty and Union in the Coal 
Fields,” in The Nation of May 17, 1922, Heber Blank- 
enhorn says, in part: 

“Somerset produced George F. Baer, president of the 
Reading Railroad, who in the great strike of 1902 assured 
the country that ‘the rights and interests of the laboring 
man will be protected and cared for, not by labor agita- 
tors but by the Christian men to whom God has given the 
control of the property interests of the country.’ His hon- 
ored photograph adorns the walls of lawyers’ offices near 
Somerset Court House. His gospel is the creed of Somer- 
set coal operators today. 

“Somerset County, bounded on the north by the non- 
union section of Cambria County and on the south by the 
Maryland border, buttressed on the west by the non-union 
Connellsville and Westmorland fields, has been kept non- 
union for years, excepting a half dozen half-submerged 
locals in the Meyersdale region. Now, twenty-seven min- 
ing towns are strike-bound fand locals are organizing in 
every camp. Ten thousand men in Somerset, eight thou- 
sand in Cambrai, Indiana, and northeastern Westmorland 
counties, with the 43,000 of District No. 2 of the United 
Mine Workers, make a total of 60,000 on strike in central 
Pennsylvania, according to their leader, President Brophy. 
A big mine in Johnstown, a small one in Bell, mines in 
Vintondale and Colver and Charles M. Schwab’s at Heil- 
wood—these were about all that were left working on 
May 3. The operators call it a plot; it looks like a 
landslipee es 

“Field headquarters of the union is at Cresson, on the 
edge of District No. 2. A room jammed with three desks, 
a table, two typwriters, two telephones. At the other end 
of the building, one of District 2’s 28 co-operative stores. 
It is Saturday evening, April 22. 

“Vice-President Mark at the telephone. ‘No, President 
Brophy’s down there at a meeting. Can’t get anybody to 
you tonight. Arrange your meeting for Monday and [ll 
get you an Italian and a Slavish speaker.’ All afternoon 
he has been answering calls from recently formed locals in 
Somerset. When he runs out of available men in the 
field, he calls up a union mining town 10 or 20 miles off 
and tells the local officer to take a jitney and speak at the 
designated point in Somerset. 

“Railroaders drop in. They want to know if they can’t 
distribute the union’s papers on their run. Truck delivery 
men make the same offer. Organizer Donaldson, a young- 
ster, reports how the meeting went at Cambria City. He 
had gone alone. ‘The boys had a ‘hall all right. I found 
the road in front of it blocked solid with the supers’ and 
bosses’ cars. There were just little passages left at each 
end of the autos for the miners to squeeze by, and about 
40 thugs made a gauntlet there.’ ” 


JAMES DALRYMPLE, STATE COAL-MINE INSPECTOR, reports 
that 12,909 men were employed in the coal mines in Colo- 
rado during March and that there was a total output of 
982,868 tons. The total production in Colorado from Jan. 
1 to March 31 amounted to 2,577,084 tons, an increase of 
148,610 tons over the corresponding period a year ago. This 
is more encouraging than forecasters figured on when they 
made estimates a month ago. 
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Sixth Week of the Coal Strike 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


EDERAL intervention in the strike seems further away 
Pree it did a week ago. For a time stocks were being 

consumed so rapidly that it seemed inevitable that pub- 
lic inconvenience was about to result, with the necessary con- 
sequence of pressure for government intervention. The de- 
mand for coal, however, has increased to the point where 
it is evident that most requirements are being met by 
current deliveries. 

Washington is watching developments in southeastern 
Kentucky with much interest. This first defection from the 
union is thought by some to be the beginning of disinte- 
gration which may spread to other fields where the union 
is not impregnably established. In this connection, how- 
ever, it is pointed out that the union well can afford to lose 
some strength in borderland territory if it can bring 
permanently into its ranks the non-union men who have 
gone out in central Pennsylvania. Washington has not yet 
recovered from its surprise at the union’s success in pulling 
out these men. 

It has become increasingly clear that non-union oper- 
ators have not profited by the lesson of overdevelopment 
in other fields. They have felt little of the financial loss 
which has visited other operators during the last eighteen 
months. The more favorably situated mines have enjoyed 
no small degree of prosperity. As a result a large num- 
ber of new mines are being opened in non-union territory. 
Since overdevelopment in the non-union field is much more 
serious than in a union field, this tendency is being re- 
garded with some apprehension. 

When the freight-rate decision is put into effect it will 
be much easier to figure on wage rates. Thus far in the 
strike this factor alone has made for many uncertainties. 
With rates at the existing level, Illinois enjoys no small 
amount of tariff protection as against the East. 

At the end of the sixth week the strike has practically 
faded out in so far as public interest is concerned. 





New Bill Proposes Investigation Body of 
Three to Supply Data for Coal Legislation 


BILL creating a coal investigation agency of three 
A members to “inquire into cost conditions in the coal 
industry” has been introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Petersen, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and referred to the House 
Committee on Mines and Mining. Unlike the Bland bill, 
which proposes a similar commission, the Petersen bill 
confines the work of the proposed commission to “providing 
information for Congress as a basis for legislation” and 
specifically to “determine what items make up the differ- 
ence between the cost of coal at the mines and the cost 
of coal to the consumer.” The proposed commission is to 
continue for one year. The usual inquisitorial powers pro- 
posed in similar bills for such an agency is provided in the 
Petersen bill. 


Illinois Just Waits and Waits; That’s All 


OTHING occurred in Illinois or adjoining states during 

the past week that gave evidence of bringing the end 
of the strike any nearer. Reports from almost every 
mining field told of peace and tranquillity reigning there, 
of married men living on their savings and the income of 
odd jobs, and of many unattached men drifting off to 
destinations unknown. The miners show few signs of suf- 
fering. 

Operators, seeing little general demand for coal, are 
not fretting about non-operation. They fret more about 
the rumors now going around the country that they have 
made some sort of a secret deal with Frank Farrington, 
state mine leader, for the adjustment of the labor question 
at such time in the future as Farrington feels that his men 


are keen to go back to work. Some of the men would 
like well enough to get to work, according to stories 
brought in from the fields, but there is nothing but positive 
and indignant denial of the “secret deal” rumor. 

Of greater concern to the substantial part of the coal 
trade in the Midwest region is the trend of affairs in 
Kentucky. There the swift ascent of prices and the many 
reports of broken contracts and questionable tactics on the 
part of some western Kentucky operators cause some appre- 
hension lest bad business conduct draw down upon the 
whole coal industry the ire of a powerful government. 





Anthracite Miners Object to Four-Year 
Agreement, with Annual Wage Adjustment 


HE joint sub-committee of anthracite mine workers 
and operators negotiating a wage agreement held three 
sessions in New York City last week, an adjournment being 
taken on Wednesday, May 10, until May 16 to enable the 
miners to attend the 21st annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Labor, which was held in Scranton. 
At the session held on May 9 the operators submitted 
a proposal that an agreement be drawn for four years in- 
stead of two, as asked by the mine workers, and that the 
wage issue be adjusted each year. This met with oppo- 
sition from the miners. A short session was held on 
May 10. 
No intimation has yet been given by the operators as to 
what their wage demands will be. 





West Virginia Coal Production 
Increasing Steadily Since Strike Began 


OAL mining in West Virginia has shown an increase 

since the nationwide strike began, compared with the 
average monthly production for the preceding 10 months. 
Loadings in Logan, Williamson, Winding Gulf, Pocahontas 
and the Tug River districts have shown steady increases 
in the reports forwarded to the West Virginia Coal Asso- 
ciation. 

“Had the demand for coal been anything like some people 
expected at the time the United Mine Workers were plan- 
ning to create a coal famine to win the strike, the nation 
would have found that West Virginia could have turned 
out much more coal than was produced in April,” said 
Walter H. Cunningham, secretary of the West Virginia Coal 
Association. ‘The market is all that held us back. We have 
about 900 unconsigned cars of coal on railroad sidetracks, 
showing that we produced more than we could sell.” 

The production in the former union fields also has shown 
a continued increase and more operations are being reopened 
daily. In the New River district the petitions of miners for 
work at the November, 1917, scale, are being considered 
as fast as arrangements can be made to give them work, 
according to T. L. Lewis, secretary of the New River Coal 
Operators’ Association. 

In the northern part of the state many more mines were 
reopened in hitherto union districts during the last two 
weeks in April; the only difficulty the operators say they 
met was inability to take back all their employees. 

The Logan field has broken all production records since 
the strike, having loaded as high as 1,200 cars daily, the 
average being about 1,100 cars. Total production for the 
month was 1,380,000 tons. Although there were only 25 
working days in April, compared with 27 in March, last 
month’s output exceeded that of March by 30,000 tons. Pre- 
vious to the strike the average was about 1,000 cars a day. 
Before the strike, however, with the demand below normal, 
many days were lost and production was much below the 
average. 

In the Williamson district the daily average production 
in April was around 24,000 tons, with an increase noted 
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each week. Beginning with the week ended April 1, when 
112,000 tons were loaded, the other loadings were: 

Week ended April 8, 117,000 tons 

Week ended April 15, 121,000 tons 

Week ended April 22, 134,000 tons 

Week ended April 29, 145,000 tons ; 

“There are 35 mines now working in the Kanawha field, 

with a number ready to reopen,” said Duncan C. Kennedy, 
secretary of the Kanawha Coal Operators’ Association. “We 
are mining right up to the maximum of the demand and we 
can mine more if there is a larger market.” 


Union Losing Ground in West Virginia; 
Reverses Most Severe in District 29 


IX weeks of the strike in West Virginia has greatly 
S weakened the United Mine Workers’ organization and 
the longer the strike lasts the more certain it is that only a 
remnant of the union’s former strength will be left. Not 
only has the union failed to gain ground in West Virginia 
put, it is reported, it has been unable to hold its own mem- 
bership intact and union miners themselves are helping to 
break the strike either by going to work in non-union fields 
or by working in non-union mines in union territory, where 
they are not known. 

The union is sustaining 
District 29, which covers the New River field and a small 
part of the Winding Gulf region. The union has made no 
progress in the Winding Gulf district and the effort to 
bring that region into the union fold has been given up, 
it is reported. Within the last few days it is said the 
Kaymoor, Elverton, South Caperton, Thayer and the Long 
Branch mines have all resumed operations. New River 
miners are now seeking employment in the non-union 
Winding Gulf region, where most of the men who struck 
on April 1 have returned to work. It is only a question of 
a few weeks, in the opinion of operators, before virtually 
all of the New River plants will be in operation, under an 
improvement in market conditions and through defections 
in the ranks of the strikers, and when New River miners 
are all back at work, it will mean that the Kanawha field 
alone will remain to the union, and even here the mines 
are gradually resuming work. 

More than half of the 1,421 mines in the state are now on 
a non-union basis and the union can claim only between 
500 and 600 mines as being under its control in so far as 
operation is concerned. Of the 550 mines in northern West 
Virginia, for instance, there are now 123 in operation, or 
twice as many as was the case at the inception of the 
strike, with the number being increased from week to week, 
as miners realize that they cannot depend on the union 
for any financial aid during a period of idleness. 


Union Unable to Continue Rations, New 
River Strikers Would Return to Mines 


HERE were breaks in the ranks of the strikers in the 

New River district of West Virginia before the middle 
of May, according to reports from this district. This is 
attributed by operators to the impression now prevailing 
that the United Mine Workers organization is not in a 
position to continue the issuance of rations to striking 
miners in the New River field. First reports of a general 
change in the situation were from Thurmond, where it 
was understood that miners heretofore on strike were seek- 
ing reinstatement at the various mines in the district. Not 
only were there reports of reinstatement but in many 
instances the men have already returned to work, as for 
instance at the mines of the Table Ridge Coal Co., the 
Rock Lick Coal Co., the Wee Win Coal Co., the Meadow 
Fork Coal Co., the Stover Coal Co., and the Elverson Coal 
& Coke Co. 

Developments in the New River district, which has been 
affected more than any other smokeless field by the’ strike, 
lead operators to believe that within a short time virtually 
all the mines in this territory will be in operation again. 
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Deadlock in British Columbia; Operators 
Insist That Reduction Date from April 1 


OAL mines of the Crowsnest Pass district and other 
parts of eastern British Columbia closed down on 
The situation is at a deadlock according to the 
Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy (May, 1922). 
The operators are willing to have differences go before a 
board of conciliation, as provided by the Industrial Disputes 
Act, on condition that the reduced wage scale has effect as 
from April 1. The men want the present scale to continue 
while the board is in session. The operators are firm for 
their point and pending its acceptance have not named their 
representative to the board. 

All union mines comprising District 18, Alberta, are 
closed, and efforts have been made to induce the men work- 
ing in the unorganized mines in the province to join the 
strike. Considerable attention has been paid by the exec- 
utive of the U. M. W. to the Brule mines, but the latest 
reports indicate that the men are well satisfied with things 
as they stand at Brule, and the mines there are working 
on full time. Attempts also are being made to bring out 
the miners in the Coal Branch, but it is unlikely that they 
will meet with success. The Evansburg district, following 
a reduction in wages, attempted to organize under the 
United Mine Works, but this proposal appears to have met 
with little support. Pembina Collieries, at Evansburg, 
however, closed on April 1 for an indefinite, period, owing 
to lack of orders. 

Mines in the Edmonton district are still working, though 
not full time. This district is not organized under the 
U. M. W. A. and therefore has not been affected by the 
strike. The price of coal in Edmonton has fallen, and 
satisfactory settlements with regard to reductions in wages 
are being made with the miners. 


Scott Conciliation Board Holds Session; 
Nova Scotia Dispute Still Unsettled 


al Prot Scott Board of Conciliation appointed to investigate 
the wage dispute between the British Empire Steel 
Corporation and the Nova Scotia coal miners held a session 
at Sydney, N. S., on May 6. D. H. McDougall, vice-presi- 
dent of the corporation, presented the company’s side of the 
case, contending that competition from American and Eng- 
lish coal mines had been so keen that operators were com- 
pelled either to lower wages or stop mining coal. By trying 
to force a higher rate of wages the miners were seeking to 
destroy the livelihood of both employers and employees. 
West Virginia coal was underselling the output of the Cape 
Breton mines in Montreal and the company’s hopes for a 
good season in that market had met with disappointed. 

J. B. McLachlan, district secretary-treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers, on behalf of the miners presented statistics 
to show that wages had not increased in proportion to the 
rise in cost of living. Robert Baxter, district president of 
the union, demanded the production of the company’s cost 
sheets covering a period of several years and was supported 
by Isaac McDougall, the miners’ representative on the board. 
Vice-President McDougall said that while the company had 
no objection to producing these cost sheets for the con- 
fidential information of the board it was unfair to ask them 
to be given to the public. The matter was left over for 
further consideration. 


All Quiet Again in Utah Coal Camps 


OAL camps in Utah are extremely quiet following the 

declaration by state authorities that they were going 
to maintain order at any cost. It is difficult to say whether 
this is the quiet that precedes a storm or is evidence that 
the strike is collapsing. Many coal men take the latter 
view. State Industrial Commissioners Knerr and McShane 
are still at the scenes of recent trouble conferring with work- 
men and union leaders. 


THE HIGHEST EXPLOSIVE KNOWN to science is made by 
combining idle hands and addled minds.—F'remont Tribune. 
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Colorado Operators Not Greatly Worried 


PERATORS in the Colorado fields show little or no 
concern over the strike situation. Since the declara- 
tion of the Victor American Fuel Co. for the open shop, 
practically all big operators are ignoring union organiza- 
tions. All of the large operators in the state are mining 
more coal than they can sell in the present state of demand. 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. now has eighteen mines 
in the Walsenburg, Trinidad and Crested Butte districts 
in operation at a capacity more than sufficient to meet 
the demand of its customers. This company has the only 
large mine—the Fremont—in operation in the Canon City 
district. Two or three other mines in that district now 
working are wagon mines many miles from the railroads. 
Other large operators in the Canon City district are not 
attempting to open the mines, mainly on account of the 
lack of demand. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. alone has 
at its loading points 400 cars of unbilled coal. This is true 
of all Colorado companies. 

Practically the same situation exists in the northern 
field, where more coal has already been mined than can 
be disposed of. The Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., the Na- 
tional Fuel Co. and the William Russell Coal Co. are all 
operating mines in this district now. 


State to Call Logan County Defenders 
In Blizzard Treason Trial 


EGINNING what it is believed will be the last week 

of the trial in Circuit Court at Charles Town, W. Va., 
of William Blizzard, president of subdistrict 2, United 
Mine Workers of America, charged with treason in enter- 
ing into a conspiracy to levy war against the State of 
West Virginia, the prosecution was prepared to embark 
on a new line of evidence when court reconvened Monday, 
May 15. For more than two weeks the testimony con- 
cerned mainly the preparations for the armed march, rais- 
ing of money, speeches at union meetings, the march, and 
incidents of the fighting itself. Just before adjournment 
Saturday the state began to present the other side of the 
picture, that of the Logan County defenders. The testi- 
mony of many of the men from all parts of the state who 
held the lines of defense against attack until federal troops 
arrived to restore order is expected this week. 

Captain John J. Wilson, commander of the first troops 
to enter the troubled area, testifying May 8, said he made 
it his duty to learn what was in the minds of the miners, 
who, he declared, did not really know what they were 
fighting for. From the point of view of the regular army 
officer, he described the fighting as a “comic opera war,” 
but in relating the activities of the company he com- 
manded, he said he found Blizzard highest in authority of 
the men he met among the miners. 

Other witnesses were Adjutant General Charnock of 
West Virginia and residents of towns close behind the 
irregular fifteen-mile line along which the forces met. 

Under cross-examination the Captain said Blizzard showed 
no antagonism toward the federal troops, and that “without 
him it would have been a ticklish job” to disarm the 
marching miners. It was the general impression they were 
“glad the game was up and that the federal troops were 
coming in.” 

“They were obsessed,” said the witness, “‘with the thought 
that the thugs from Logan were bent on destroying their 
homes and killing their women and children.” When state’s 
attorneys asked who spread this “propaganda” among the 
men, Captain Wilson said they got it “from their unions.” 

Testimony of ten other witnesses heard on May 8 was 
mainly in corroboration of details of the march and fight- 
ing formerly told. 

The lives of Logan County defenders who were captured 
were in such danger that leaders of the attacking forces 
hid the prisoners in the mountains for safety, according 
to the testimony May 9 by Sam Hulme, one of the 
prisoners. Other witnesses told of the seizure of supplies 
and money and conscription of men by the marchers. The 
prosecution placed three army rifles in evidence. As a 
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counter-exhibit the defense presented the casing of a bomb 
alleged to have been dropped by an airplane. 

Testifying May 10, Edgar Combs said the column with 
which he was going into the hills met three men in a 
hollow, Combs and Rev. J. E. Wilburn, of Jeffrey, march- 
ing at the head as leaders, he said. The columns halted 
in such a way that’he could not see, the witness testified, 
but he heard both sides ask for the password. Somebody 
said, “Amen,” understood to have been the Logan pass- 
word, and immediately about thirty-five shots were fired. 
Afterward, he said, he saw three bodies. 


Trade Commission Files 169-Page Brief in 
~ Support of Right to Exact Cost Data 


N SUPPORT of its contention in its case against the 

Claire Furnace Co. and other iron and steel interests, that 
it has a right to require cost data from basic industries, the 
Federal Trade Commission has filed a brief and argument 
of 169 pages in the District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 
The brief was filed preliminary to argument before this 
court on the commission’s appeal from. the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, which sustained the contention of 
the steel interests that the commission was without authority 
to require this information. Determination of the suit is of 
interest to the coal trade as the commission’s right to 
gather statistics as to cost of production in the steel, coal 
and other basic industries is involved. 

In its brief the commission contends that Congress has 
power to require cost data through one of its created 
agencies, that this power includes the right to require 
intrastate information, that the constitutional power does 
not rest alone on the interstate commerce clause and that 
the power is supported by long exercise and recognition. 
It also contends that the Federal Trade act lawfully grants 
the power exercised, and that no rights of the companies 
were invaded by seeking this cost data. The commission 
also refers to the taxing power, the census power, the war 
power, and the inherent powers of the government to obtain 
this information, refers to similar governmental activities, 
and the recognition of the value of the information sought 
and of regulation by publicity. A long list of court cases is 
cited by the commission to support its contention, as also 
a list of laws, including the Bureau of Corporations Act, the 
Federal Trade act, appropriations acts, Tariff Commission 
act, census law, National Defense act and the Interstate 
Commerce act. 


U. S. Supreme Court to Review Bankruptcy 
Ruling Against Tidewater Coal Exchange 


4 RES U. S. Supreme Court has been requested to review 
the decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, in a case involving credits and debits of the Tide- 
water Coal Exchange, which operated a coal pool at New 
York during the war. The case comes on appeal by the 
Delaware Steamship & Commerce Corporation vs. the 
New England Coal & Coke Co., the Seaboard By-Products 
Coke Co., Dexter & Carpenter, Tidewater Coal Exchange, 
Archibald McNeil & Sons Co. and the protective commit- 
tee of shippers of the Tidewater Coal Exchange. 

The New England Coal & Coke Co., the Seaboard By- 
Products Coke Co. and Dexter & Carpenter Co. filed in 
the Southern District of New York Court a petition in bank- 
ruptcy against the Tidewater Coal Exchange, setting forth 
that they were creditors of the exchange by reason of 
establishment by the exchange of credits for coal delivered 
to the exchange on their account. Due to withdrawal of 
excessive amounts of coal from the pool established by the 
exchange, it developed that some members of the exchange 
had paid $403,269 for coal drawn in excess of allotments 
while $1,182,034 was due from those who had not paid 
for excessive withdrawals. When the exchange ceased 
business in 1921 it notified the court that it was not certain 
whether it was subject to the bankruptcy act. The District 
Court decided that the exchange was bankrupt, which was 
affirmed by the Circuit Court. 
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ITH the Lackawanna Railroad taking smoke- 
W less coal from southern West Virginia by barge 
from Hampton Roads, unloading the barges in 
New York Harbor into open-top cars for railroad fuel 
west to Buffalo, and with the reverse of this, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad taking smokeless coal off the Norfolk 
& Western west and north to Columbus and then east 
to Manhattan Transfer, one has a picture of the topsy- 
turvy condition of the market in the East. The liveli- 
est market this week centers in New York City and 
extends south to Baltimore. Except for water-borne 
coal from Hampton Roads there is little tonnage avail- 
able in these markets, and the Inland buyer, who is not 
readily served by Tidewater delivery, is becoming pan- 
icky. There are not many coal consumers in the market 
in this area, but the price they have to pay for coal 
is increasing every day. 


LiVELY BIDDING FOR AVAILABLE COAL 


For the coal from the one real source of supply, 
southern West Virginia, West Virginia and eastern 
Kentucky, the Atlantic seaboard is bidding against the 
steel industry and the West. Spread over the whole 
market is the beginning of heavy buying by the rail- 
roads. Chicago is leaning heavily on western Ken- 
tucky, a union field operating under a contract that runs 
throughout this year. As an indication of what some 
buyers are willing to pay it is interesting to note that 
emergency freight rates established since the strike be- 
gan, from N. & W. and C. & O. fields to Pennsylvania 
points range $3.38@$5.55 per gross ton, to which must 
be added, of course, the mine price of coal, which is now 
above $3. 

Both the New England and Northwestern markets are 
quiet, and the market in the Far West is without fea- 
ture. Demand for fuel for some steel plants on Lake 
Erie is moving coal in such volume from Toledo to Buf- 
falo that boat rates have been marked up. It is re- 


ported that steel manufacturers at Sandusky have 
bought coal at Duluth and will ship it down. Canadian 
railroads are buying coal off the Duluth docks to be de- 
livered by boat. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal in- 
creased 31 points to 261 on May 15. The number of 
coals that are available is steadily growing less as the 
supply of no-bills diminishes. 

Production continues gradually to increase as the 
price goes up. There are many small mines, particu- 
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larly of the wagon variety, that are reported to be 
ready to begin production of a few cars a week each 
of what will pass for coal when the price gets above $4. 


BITUMINOUS 


“Production of soft coal increased at the beginning of 
the sixth week of the strike,’ says the Geological Survey. 
“The early returns indicate an output of close to four and 
a half million tons. Production of anthracite, however, 
remains practically zero. 

“The revised figures for the fifth week (May 1-6) show 
4,161,000 tons of bituminous coal, and 6,000 tons of an- 
thracite, a combined output of 4,167,000 tons. In the 
corresponding week of the 1919 strike 5,245,000 tons of 
soft coal and 2,014,000 tons of anthracite were produced, 
a total of 7,259,000 tons. The current output of all coal, 
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therefore, is some 3,000,000 tons a week short of the 1919 
experience. 

“For the first time since the strike began loadings passed 
the 13,000-car mark on Monday of last week (May 8-13). 
Yet the record of Monday was exceeded on each of the 
days following, and the returns so far received for Friday 
forecast a production of from 4,400,000 to 4,500,000 tons 
for the week. In comparison with the week preceding this 
is an increase of 9 per cent. The following table of cars 
loaded daily shows the trend of production: 


Ist Week 2nd Week 3rd Week 4th Week 5th Week 6th Week 


Monday.... 11,445 10,772 7,898 12,131 11,598 13,045 
Tuesday.... 11,019 10,658 10,041 12,377 12,160 13,260 
Wednesday. 11,437 10,961 11,088 12,622 12,861 13,384 
Thursday... 11,090 1 1482 11,193 12,981 12,487 13,234 
Friday..... 11,296 10,714 11,596 12,362 12,778 Met torte 
Saturday... 8,888 8,501 10,194 11,295 11526579 Seen 


“At the end of the fifth week of the strike the accumula- 
tion of unbilled loads had been reduced to the level of 
March 4, two months before. The average number of coal 
loads unconsigned daily during the week ended May 6 
was 138,959 cars of bituminous and 779 cars of anthracite. 
Compared with the week preceding, this was a decrease 
of 21 per cent for bituminous and 25 per cent for anthracite.” 

All-rail movement to New England declined during the 
week ended May 6, when 703 cars of bituminous coal were 
forwarded. Pennsylvania grades are now priced so high 
that this rail movement is mainly confined to contract ship- 
ments as New England is not yet in such need of coal that 
it will pay the going price for central Pennsylvania coals. 

Dumpings at Hampton Roads declined to 344,432 net tons 
during the week ended May 11, as compared with 433,960 
tons in the preceding week. The flow of coal to the piers 
has decreased because of the heavy demands from other 
sections made on the mining fields. 
a full dollar during the week. 


TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS FOR APRIL, 1922 
(In Net Tons) 
New Phila- Balti- Hampton Charles- 
Destination York delphia more Roads ton Total 
Coastwise to New 
England......... ’42,000 7,000 16,000 807,000 <0). nn ae 873,000 
RUIOMGB a Ac At S ok son 13,000 16,000 246,000 27,000 302,000 
Barstkers yo. ees: 195,000 28,000 22,000 203,000 5,000 453,000 
ENSIGe EADES eshte ss eee 127,000 46,000 68,0000 een 240,000 
Othertonnage...... 406,000 1,000 2,000 266,0000har =. ae 675,000 
ER GUR en ae, cles 643,000 176,000 102,000. 1,590,000 32,000 2,543,000 


Lake dumpings for the season to May 1 were 834,533 
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How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Percentage of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by fields, as re- 
ported by the U. S. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly cago 


Six Months Jan. Ito Apr. 3 to Week 
July to Dee. Apr. |, 1922 kar 39, 1922 Ended 
1921 Inclusive Inclusive Apr. 29 
ar. totaly tae eon ante 45.6 55,7 
Non-Union 
PATE DAIIG cio stsjcks ab ae eka s 63.5 64.6 70.8 69.0 
Somerset County.......... 55.5 74.9 ye 64.0 
Panhandle, We Vaeoin aes: 55.3 Li ie. 33.8 40.8 
Westmoreland............ 54.9 58.8 68.6 5351 
NUE TE RR ae Be ee Be ae 54.8 59.9 69.0 83.2 
PLOTION. © 34 chin eee eee 53.3 54.8 41.5 49.0 
Rigzard |. 2 35.2)..09 5 aie as Bled 58.4 54.4 B5¢2, 
Pooshontas.. carte. oe 49.8 60.0 70.3 76.5 
Tug et nna ete. Se 48.1 63.7 74.0 83.6 
Loga etre es 47.6 61.1 68.5 73.3 
Sanibertand: Piedmont..... 46.6 50.6 10.7 17.5 
Minging Gulfi. Sore tee 45.7 64.3 65.6 73.4 
Kenova-Thacker.......... 38.2 54.3 rAl sl 83.1 
NSE. Kentucky ,.'4..;..0. 2: 32.9 47.7 56.5 59.3 
New Riverf........ en ee 24.3 37.9 8.2 10.8 
Union : 
Oklahoma’. . 705.440 25..- 63.9 59.6 17.6 15.0 
LOWS. ssa S tod ae 57.4 78.4 0.0 0.0 
Ohio, north and central... . 52.6 46.6 0.0 0.0 
Waabouri i.e) Bier 50.7 66.8 0.1 0.0 
PN es 3s. 5 ee on 44.8 54.5 0.0 0.0 
UCRTINAR. ©, on) ee eee ae 42.0 54.9 10.3 12.0 
PACIATIA Shes te ee 41.4 53.8 9.0 0.0 
Pitsbureh yt. io) 4a. see eked 41.2 39.8 0.0 0.0 
Central Pennsylvania...... 39.1 50.2 AR, 11.9 
Fairmont. . ie ee 35.3 44.0 359 3.8 
Western Kentueky. Sora, 325 Shot 32.1 5933 
Pipesburghitl os. ja nee ee 30.4 31.9 0.0 0.0 
Rama what ic jatar aster 26.0 13.0 1.0 zat 
Ohio, southern..........-. 22.9 24.3 0.0 0.0 


* Rail and river mines combined. 

+ Rail mines. 

t Union in 1921, non-union in 1922, 
net tons, compared with 1,289,160 tons in 1921 and 329,202 
tons in 1920. April dumpings were 621,236 tons, compared 
with 204,040 tons in March. Recent dumpings are being 
shipped to Buffalo and other lower ports where there is an 
active demand for fuel, and the Head-of-the-Lakes docks, 
instead of getting additional cargoes, are reported to be 
receiving inquiries for shipment down the Lakes. During 
April upbound “Soo” passages were 109,000 net tons of 
soft coal and 5,000 tons of anthracite. 


ANTHRACITE 


Aside from a little coal dredged from the rivers, an- 
thracite production continues at a standstill. There is 
next to no buying for the future by retail consumers and 
although yard stocks are getting low, the retailer turns a 
deaf ear to the meager offerings of replacement tonnage 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 





Market cee rh eMtay. ly en 8, May 15, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 oo h9: 1922+ 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... a = $3.05 £2.85 $2.75@ $3.00 
Smokeless minerun...... Columbus seca. 00 ee 40)0 24 2.75@$3.00 
Smokeless screenings..... olumbus... [Pet Xt)” Oy BYR oe 0 2.75@ 3.00 
Smokeless lump......... Chicago..... 2 a0TR 2.759 - 2.90 Se2e259@ 25,00 
Smokeless minerun...... Chieago..... Te65i001.95° 2.25.98 2850G) 2275 
Smokeless lump. . .... Cincinnati... 2.35 2.90 2.90 3.00@ 3.50 
Smokeless mine run.. aeelaels Cincinnati... 1.70 2.15 2.60 3.00@ 3.25 
Smokeless screenings... .. Cincinnati... 1.60 2.15 2.40 3.00@ 3.25 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 4.75 5.05 5.65 6.50@ 7.00 
Clearfield minerun....... Boston...... 2.15 2.60 3.15 3,00@ 3.50 
Cambria minerun........ Boston...... 2.55 3.00 3.50 3.50@ 4.00 
Somerset mine run... . SaBoaton. >. ' Zee 2.80) 23.. 4099 S290 ot 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... INGWAY OKs Se OFA 0 83.75 me 032 75 ee eee ae 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Philadelphis.. 5.15, 3.70. 3.75 287504. 10 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... .... 3.75 3.90 3.75@ 4.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New Work... 3:25 3.25 3.50 4.25@ 4.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 2.75 3.30 3.40 3.50@ 4.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... .... 3.40 3.40 3.75@ 4.25 
panty . Gr. Low Vol.). New York 2.75 3.00 3.25 4.25@ 4.50 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low vol}. Philadelphia.. “2...° 3.15 3.20 3.40@ 3:75 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... .... 3.25 3.25 3.50@ 4.00 
Pool 11 (Low vor} BA Wane New York.... 2.75 2.75 3.00 4.00@ 4.25 
Pool 11 row VOL) re se Philadelphia. 2°25 2.80 = 2.85) 7) Sree 
Pool 11 (Low Vol)........ Baltimore.. 2,25 3.10: .°3.20 \3.25@)34/5 
High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... New York... 2.90 2.70 2.70 4.00@ 4.25 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.). . Philadelphia. mes 2 2.50 "2465 ~ see 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Baltimore.... 2.90 3.00 3.00 .......... 
Kanawha lump.......... Columibus..s2 62550. 2.90 3.15:- 360073025 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.60 2.65 2.65 2.75@ 3.00 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.50 2.00 2.20 2.85@ 3.00 
W. Va. Splint lump... . Cincinnati... 2.00 2.75 2.50 3.00@ 3.25 
W. Va. Gas lump . Cincinnati... 1.75 2.75 2.90 3.00@ 3.25 
W.Va. minerun......... Cincinnati... 1.90 2.40 2.70 3.00@ 3.25 
W. Va. soreenings........ Cincinnati... 1.70 2.20 2.50 3.00@ 3.25 
Hocking lump........... Columbus...) ~~ 2765" 3.05 . 3215" 3..00@i3. 25 
Hocking minerun........ Columbus.... 1.75 2.90 2.90 2.75@ 3.00 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.50 2.15 2.25 2.65@ 3.00 
Pitts. No. 8lump..... . Cleveland.... 3.40 3.25 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 


Market Apr.17, May 1, May 8, May 15, 
Quoted 1922 1922 1922 19227 
Pitts. No. 8minerun...... Cleveland.... $2.35 $2.90 $3.00 $3.00@$3.45 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland.... 2.20 2.90 3.00 3.00@ 3.45 
Midwest 

Franklin, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.65@ 4.25 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2.75 3.00 3.00 4.00@ 4.25 
Franklin, Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... 2.75 3.00 3.00 4.00@ 4.25 
Central, Ill. lump......... Chicago..... Jes Pay Ee, aoe co eas ae 
Central, Ill. minerun..... Chicago..... oe DUT AM 2 ey bY eae Aten. Se 
Central, Ill. sereenings..... Chicago..... ae! DS OUiiea2 KOO ttt teehee rea: 
Ind. 4th Veinlump....... Chicago..... 5 hor Sep ees) 

Ind. 4th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... DEE the eR Are Ue Wma ee oa 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... PES eo see Ble ee 

Ind. 5th Veinlump....... Chicago..... 260) 9226022. 60 

Ind. 5th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... 23604, 2.608 °2.60 

Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 22408 2,408 52°40 

Standard lumpia: St. Louis Py ee oa eek ay | eee, A 
geandard mine run....... on ee Whe | ae z. aa 

tandard sereenings...... St. Louis..... ... : 
West. Ky. lump. , Se. peer Lowisville:...0 2.39" 22,608 92:90) —3.00G@ 3.25 
West. Ky. mine run...... Louisville.... 2.00 2.60 2.65 3.00@ 3.25 
West. Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.90 2.60 2.65 3.00@ 3.25 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam lumpisier ene Birmingham.. 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95@ 2.10 
Big Seam minerun....... Birmingham., 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.50@ 1.90 
Big Seam (washed)....... hoe. 1.85 1.85, 2.15 ~2.76@ 2:15 
8. E. Ky. lump........... Louisville.. 2.25 2.75 2.90 2.75@ 3.50 
S. E. Ky. minerun........ Louisville.. 1.75 2.75 2.80 2.75@ 3.25 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville. . 12552.) 7 50s 2 00) 2 dO 3.25 
epi eA ys LUMA p Ae olor ere Cincinnati... 2.15 2.90 2.60 3.00@ 3.25 
S. E. Ky. minerun........ Cincinnati... 1.90 2.40 2.60 3.00@ 3.25 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 1.65 2.25 2.50 3.00@ 3.25 
Kansas lumpas dc ee ne Kansas City.. 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 4.00 4.15 4.15 4.00@ 4.25 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.50 2.65 2.65 2.50@ 2.75 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
Note—Smokeless prices now include New River and Pocahontas. 
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Coal Age Index 261, Week of May 15, 1922. Average spot price 
for same period, $3.16. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in accord- 
ance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with respect to 
the tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus ob- 
tained was compared with the average for the twelve months 
ended June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report 
on “Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,’’ published by the Geo- 
logical Survey and the War Industries Board. (Pittsburgh, Stand- 
ard, Indiana and Central Illinois prices not included in figures for 
last week.) 


at the high premiums quoted. Pea coal is still long, both 
at retail and wholesale. Steam grades are very scarce, 


with the exception of buckwheat, and one company producer 
is now conserving the supply of this size. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production showed a slight gain during the 
fifth week of the strike. The output was 90,000 net tons 
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as compared with 89.000 tons in the previous week, a slight 
decrease in the Connellsville section being offset by in- 
ereases in other districts. 

The demand for coke is so strong that a large tonnage 
stored in New Jersey by the Seaboard Byproducts Coke 
Corpn. has been purchased by Pittsburgh steel interests. 

Despite the coal strike the output of byproduct coke 
increased again in April. The total production for the 
month was 2,227,000 net tons, an average of 74,244 tons 
per day. In comparison with the daily average for March, 
this was an increase of 8 per cent. The month’s produc- 
tion even exceeded the monthly average for any year 
prior to 1920. 


MONTHLY OUTPUT OF BYPRODUCT AND BEEHIVE COKE IN THE 
UNITED STATES (a) 


(Net Tons) 
Byproduct Coke Beehive Coke Total 
1917 Monthly average...... 1,870,000 2,764,000 4,634,000 
1918 Monthly average...... 2,166,000 2,540,000 4,706,000 
1919 Monthly average...... 2,095,000 1,638,000 3,733,000 
1920 Monthly average...... 2,565,000 1,748,000 4,313,000 
1921 Monthly average...... 1,660,000 463,000 2,123,000 
February, 1922.......-. z 1,795,000 549,000 2,344,000 
Marchi 9222yieee ae 2,137,000 732,000 2,869,000 
April 9 22ixs rms eat 2,227,000 528,000 2,755,000 


(a) Excludes screening and breeze. 


The monthly consumption of coal for coke manufacture 
has now definitely passed the 4,000,000-ton mark. In April, 
it is estimated, 4,033,000 tons were required by the ovens, 
an increase of nearly a million tons over the 1921 average. 
The market for coking coal is still far below normal, as 
seen from the fact that the present monthly requirements 
of the coke industry are only 57 per cent of those in the 
war period, and only 73 per cent of the average in 1919. 


ESTIMATED MONTHLY CONSUMPTION OF COAL FOR 
MANUFACTURE OF COKE 
(Net Tons) 


Consumed in Consumed in Total Coal 

Byproduct Ovens Beehive Ovens Consumed 

1917 Monthly average....... 2,625,000 4,354,000 6,979,000 
1918 Monthly average....... 3,072,000 4,014,000 7,086,000 
1919 Monthly average....... 2,988,000 2,478,000 5,466,000 
1920 Monthly average...... 3,684,000 2,665,000 6,349,000 
1921 Monthly average....... 2,385,000a 731,000a 3,116,000 
February, 1922s 2,579,000a 866,000a 3,445,000 
March 922 > eee e eee 3,071,000a 1,155,000a 4,226,000 
April, 19220wo cree 3,200,000a 833,000a 4,033,000 


(a) Assuming a yield in merchantable coke of 69.6 per cent of the coal charged 
in by-product ovens, and 63.4 per cent in beehive ovens. 








Relative Activity of Markets for Bituminous Coal at End of Sixth Week of Strike 
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British Coal Output Highest Since 1920; 
Export Market Conditions Improve 


TE leas production touched the high 
point for the year during the week 
ended April 29. The output was 5,160,- 
000 gross tons, according to a cable to 
Coal Age, as compared with only 
3,544,000 tons during the previous week, 
when production was curtailer by 
Easter holidays. 

Information from the majority of the 
Welsh pits indicates that order-books 
are pretty well filled, while for some 
of the better classes of coal the sup- 
plies are not enough to meet the de- 
mand. Some urgent calls for the best 
classes of coal have been received from 
South America, though the quantities 
and origin of the calls are not so far 
‘disclosed. Other demands are being re- 
ceived from Italy, France and India, 
while calls from Central America are 
anticipated. 

The certificate issued by the joint 
accountant for the audit of the South 
Wales coal trade for February indicates 
that, after deducting the owners’ 17 per 
cent of profits, the percentage on the 
1915 standard which can be paid by the 
industry amounts to 9.13 per cent, and 
that the surplus available is £46,043. 
During February profits were again too 
small to pay the minimum of 28 per cent 
above the standard. The owners have 
had to sacrifice their share of this sur- 
plus and also pay an additional £3.000; 
thus under the agreement terms they 
lose £284,000 during February. 

In Scotland the trade is very much 
the same. There is no appreciable im- 
provement in the home trade, though 
here and there slightly heavier demands 
are reported. The export trade is about 
the same with slightly increased de- 
mands from the Continent. 

An encouraging feature of the Welsh 
trade is that the coal trimmers and 
trippers engaged at the Welsh ports 
have offered to work a full 8-hour day, 
and also to extend both daily shifts by 
a half-hour so as to allow a spell of 30 
minutes for meals. The effect of this 
is to make available a full 16-hour day 
for coal loading, and _ conservative 
opinion estimates that this will per- 
mit a 15 per cent increase in exports. 
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Heavy Demand Cuts Supply at Roads 


Activities dropped off last week, with 
dumpings about 25 per cent below the 
previous weeks of the coal strike, and 
with prices steadily moving upward. 
Movement of coal to New England was 
not up to normal, although bunker and 
export business was holding its own. 

Increases started on high-volatiles, 
the supply of which has steadily dimin- 
ished. It was followed by raise on all 
grades. Supplies of low-volatile coals 
are slightly diminished, and in other 
grades are far below normal. 

Shipments to New York are moving 
fairly well. Active demand from other 
sections is reducing the pier supply, 
however. 

Many union mines served by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio are not in opera- 
tion, and supplies at Newport News 
are being cut down. Only to a very 
slight extent was this true of the fields 
in which the Norfolk & Western and 
the Virginian railways operate. 





March Exports by Customs Districts 
(GROSS TONS) March, 1922 


Maine and New Hampshire............. 1,124 
St. Lawrence espera Metter Fekete cicon ue = 287,217 
Rochester. =: . = wees oe calc in wae s p 55,072 
Buffalo). “7 eR MO eds oe 425,836 
New Yorkt ce epee tins 22) gulenie eee tee 64 
Philadelphia? 3aeeaeeiet ts 6 aie ook Sey. 20,022 
Maryland BR bc ia ce SORE Bee 19,339 
Mirginia, jc. sae ees Ca ciccccdle woe 140,609 
South: Carolinaepareeeerises: <iacass se: 13,038 
Florida *. cn eee ns ofc aiess Sethe 18,384 
Mobile: 03). Saeemereiiete ss - eee 673 
New Orleansti aie ee fe ded nee eee 1,315 
Sabine. Asa cceaene eeeteeise. A aed <5 ls) 38 
Galveston oni eneenete av ikecciie sic ce 
El Paso. 4 ae ree ee Ae neta as 6,151 
San DiesoSei sere erate oe sk 12 
Arizona :..23 re So 737 
San. Pranclsc0.aeeeteetee . ohana s.- - 919 
Washington* ss. sneered. onde -*. 736 
Dakota. . ret. Se. 1,953 
Duluth and Superior. BN a ogy cys hs 2 5,938 
Michigans ia eter ike... cas 153,085 
Ohio. ...2)- Sea oe ee as 35,049 
Lotales:53 4 ess ten 4 Sy. 1,187,313 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 
IraLy—The price of Cardiff steam 
first is now 41s. 3d., according to a 
cable to Coal Age, a drop of 1s. from 
last week. 
Imports for March were 2,006 tons 
from the United States, 614,000 from 
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the United Kingdom, and 260,000 from 
Germany. Following the strike of the 
port laborers a large quantity of coal 
has accumulated at Genoa, causing a 
decline in prices, although British 
prices are firm on account of the 
American strike. The big decline in 
American coal is due to inability to 
meet British prices and credits. 

GERMANY—Production in the Ruhr 
region during the week ended April 29 
was 1,911,000 metric tons, according 
to a cable to Coal Age, as compared 
with 1,525,000 tons during the preced- 
ing week. 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
—Week Ended— 


May 4 May 11 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Garson hand) fas...02) so 2,141 1,367 
LONG ON RAN Gh ae eeeace inane % 119,620 73,444 
RODS QUm pede mires aati. + - 201,641 166,089 
Tonnage waiting. . 15,000 10,000 
Virginia ie Piers, ‘Sewalls Point: 
Cars on hand. . Ry, char 973 1,084 
(Ronson NaDG ace wank cal 48,650 54,200 
ROMSAUMPEA Yeap. 5 wnardane 3 122,391 90,558 
Tonnage waiting. . ; 10,757 31,650 
C. & O. rigs Newport ‘News: 
Cars on hand.. G Sages 642 602 
Tonuson NANG. Ba. . cee ake 32,100 30,100 
Monsduimpedaa.: ok weraie ts 63,433 50,882 
TLORDAELC We aILID Es chs octets a4 4,290 8,300 





Export Clearances, Week Ended, 
May 11, 1922 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 


For Atlantic Islands: 
Br. Schr. Thuro Queen, for Charlotte 


Tons 


LO MUTMMERD ladle. clic slictchele sah ereeretaliete oleic sleperra 
Am. S.S. Cristobal, for Cristobal...... 6, 477 
Nor. S.S. Hallgjerd, for Curacao. 2,131 
Nor. S.S. Belita, for Fon StON ese soee oe 844 
For Brazil: 
Br. S.S. Boswell, for Buenos Aires. ...2,291 
Braz. S.S. Camamu, for Rio de Ja- 
TAYSIU NON, § C65 GaROR AICP Se RON BANC ae oar at 6,226 
For Cuba: 
Am. Schr. Anandale, for Cienfuegos. ..2,440 
Nor. S.S. Christian Michelson, for 
TBE: BUENO EET » Fey OIRIE RELIG GLE Ea OENIO Oe CaG RCI 5544 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 

a May 6 May 13 
Pool 9, New York... . $6.25@$6.50 $8.00@S$8. “ 
Pool 10, New York.... 6.15@ 6.35 8.00@ 8.2 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 6.30@ 6.55 6.55@ ro 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 6.00@ 6.35 6.40@ 6.75 
Pool 71, Philadelphia.. 6.50@ 6.80 6.90@ 7.30 
Pool 1, Hamp. s... 5.30@ 5.80 6.50@ 7.00 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 5.50 6.50@ 7.00 
Pool 2, Hamp. .. 4.95@ 5.15 6.00@ 6.50 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York... .$6.60@$6.80 $7.50@$7.75 
Pool 10, New York.... 6.45@ 6.65 7.25@ 7.50 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . i“ 50@ : 75 6.85@ 7.30 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 6.15@ 6.60 6.80@ 7.00 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 5.90 7.00@ 7.25 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 5.25 6.40@ 7.00 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 43s. f.o.b. 43s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 55s. f.o.b. 55s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 43s. f.0.b. 43s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 50s. f.o.b. 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 43s. t.i.b. 43s. t.ib. 
Welsh, Messina....... 38s. f.o.b 41s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Algiers......... 4\s. f.o.b 41s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuco.... 42s. 6d.f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Bahia......... 62s. 6A.f.0.b. 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Madeira........ 42s.6d.f.a.s. 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 40s. 6d.f.a.s. 40s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta......... 44s. 6d.f.o.b. 44s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas . 40s.6d.f.as. 40s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Naples......... 38s. f.o.b. 38s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rosario........ 52s. 6d.f.o.b. 52s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Singapore.. -... 57s. 6d. f.o.b. 57s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Port ald wees ne sea 46s. 6d.f.o.b. 46s. 6d. f.o.b 
Alexandria............ h4s. 44s. 
Capetown............ 35s. 3d. 35s. 3d. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff : May 6 May 13f 
Admiralty, Large...... 28s6d@28s9d 28s6d@29s 
Steam, Smalls......... 19s@ 20s. 19s@ 20s. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams.......... 23s@ 24s. 23s6d @ 24s. 
BestiGasiync fo8 tie o 4s. 23s@ 24s. 
- Best Bunkers......... 22s 6d. 22s 6d. 


tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics 
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Big Users Snap Up Output at 
Mines; Good Coal off Market 


Quotations Rising Steadily — Penn- 
sylvania Grades Scarce, Southern 
Fuels Flow In—Railroads Transship 
Latter from New York. 


ALTIMORE reports a_ general 
scramble for coal and an actual 
shortage of offerings. Good coal is 
practically off the market, as large 
users are snapping up all tonnage at 
the mines as fast as it is loaded. 
Prices continue their upward trend 
throughout this territory. 
Pennsylvania grades are very 
scarce and the influx of Southern 
coals is the feature of the week. 
Early last week the price began to 
advance in sympathy with the 
stronger demand in other sections 
until Southern coal is now quoted on 
a basis of around $7, f.o.b. the Roads. 
Railroads are reloading this coal into 
cars at New York Harbor while at 
Baltimore it is being put into cars 
for transshipment to Pennsylvania 
rail points. 


NEW YORK 


With demand increasing the situa- 
tion is not growing brighter. Cars at 
the local loading piers number about 
half as many as a week ago, while con- 
sumers who refused to add to their re- 
serve stocks when coal was plentiful 
and prices low are now making numer- 
ous inquiries. 

Quotations show more strength than 
last week but so far there has not been 
a tendency to go sky-high. Consider- 
able of the Southern coal is being di- 
verted to the West, which caused prices 
to advance. This increase was reflected 
here and also resulted in a stiffening 
of quotations for Pennsylvania coals. 

Southern coals are not coming for- 
ward as heavily as a few weeks back. 
Quotations ranged $7.50@$7.75, along- 
side, although these figures were 
slightly shaded earlier in the week. 

Some railroads are shipping South- 
ern coals to this harbor and after re- 
loading it into cars are sending it to 
points along their roads for their own 
use. Dealers who have coal ready for 
immediate shipment do not have much 
trouble in disposing of it if the price is 
right, the buyer not questioning to any 
great extent the quality. Hesitancy, 
however lost a cargo to many a con- 
sumer last week. 





BALTIMORE 


Careful reviews of the districts usu- 
ally shipping to Baltimore show de- 
creased production so that the entire 
situation shows a growing tendency 
toward tightness. Some of the Penn- 
sylvania fields are running by paying 
bonuses and holding their men at work 
in that way. 


With prices for even the poorest 
classes of coals running $3.75@$4.25, 
and best classes of steam coals almost 
impossible to secure, except on a new 
routing by water up the Chesapeake 
Bay from the Virginia connections, a 
genuine scramble is on for fuel protec- 
tion. The production of high-grade 
steam has decreased to such an extent, 
that except on contract movement from 
producers who are determined to main- 
tain regular customers’ deliveries if 
possible, there is no outside offering of 
moment. 

Following a few considerable ship- 
ment of New River and Pocahontas 
coals from Hampton Roads, has come 
a fairly steady stream of ships, and 
barges, principally with Pocahontas. 
One active dealer here leased a city 
pier on the harbor front in the heart 
of the business district and has been 
barging in large quantities of Poca- 
hontas. Some of the coal dumped on 
the municipal pier by this shipper has 
been used by local consumers who 
carted from the pier, and some has 
been hauled for transshipment to Penn- 
sylvania rail points. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


The strike situation at the close of 
the sixth week shows no unusual de- 


velopments. The U.M.W. is. still 
actively engaged in organizing the 
miners who remain at work. During 


the past week the miners of Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 of the Consolidated Coal Co., at 
Myersdale, Somerset County, were or- 
ganized. 

The entire field produced 2,437 cars 
during last week as compared with 2,- 
245 cars the previous week. Prices have 
advanced. Pool 10, one of the leading 
coals of the field, is now bringing $3.50 
at the mines. The demand for coal is 
on the increase from line points. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Material improvement in conditions 
in the Upper Potomac is seen, with 
about half of the mines in operation. 
Additional mines are resuming opera- 
tions every day. Pools 10 and 11 are 
bringing $2.75@$3. Although men in 
the Georges Creek field are becoming 
more anxious to return to work, there 
has been no general break away from 
the union so far. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Another strong upward price move- 
ment is in evidence. It takes much ef- 
fort to locate small lots of Pools 1 and 
9, and many houses simply do not quote 
on grades of this kind at all. 

Toward the latter part of the week 
there was just the least sign of easier 
conditions, not due to any increased pro- 
duction but to the fact that consumer 
interest decreased. Much capital was 
made of the report that a meeting was 
to be held by the President to discuss 
strike conditions and this was inter- 
preted by the public as meaning a pos- 
sible end of the trouble. 

Many consumers are speaking strongly 
in favor of a seasonal freight reduction 
which has been so much to the fore 
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recently. It is really remarkable even 
under the present scarcity of coal how 
the buyer is still inclined to limit neces- 
sary purchases predicated on a reduced 
freight in the near future. 

There is practically no coal being 
loaded for export at the piers, as it is 
a rare thing these days to have a cargo 
clear. For such bunkering as offers the 
demand is easily met. 





FAIRMONT 


Steady gains are being recorded in 
the number of mines at work. Many 
of these are smaller mines which have 
been out of commission for a year and a 
half. Mines in the larger communities 
are not in operation. Miners are be- 
coming restless, however, owing to a 
shortage of funds and lack of relief ac- 
corded them and are now seeking work 
in mines where they are not known. 
The demand is in excess of the supply. 





— ~ 





South 


BIRMINGHAM 


A considerable quantity of Alabama 
coal has been sold for shipment through 
the Memphis gateway during the past 
week, principally for railway use, the 
Missouri Pacific placing orders for 20,- 
000 tons, prompt shipment, and the 
Mobile & Ohio for some tonnage. In- 
quiries were also received from indus- 
trial consumers and domestic dealers in 
the West. With the exhaustion of 
present stocks and the continuation of 
the strike Alabama will shortly be 
called upon to supply consumers who 
will be cut off by the movement north 
and west from Kentucky and West 
Virginia. 

Several thousand tons of coal moved 
to seaboard the past week for shipment 
to South America. The coke market 
has developed strength in the past week 
or two, a heavy tonnage going into the 
St. Louis and Kansas City territory and 
several thousand tons were exported. 
Railroad contracts closed recently called 
for approximately three million tons for 
delivery during the next twelve months. 

Domestic mines are having some 
trouble in disposing of the output, 
although production is on a_ limited 
scale. Prices of steam coal have not 
been affected by increased business and 
more active inquiry so far and are 
shown in the Weekly Review. 

Production is on a basis of about 275,- 
000 tons per week. Railroads having 
contracts in the district are not stocking 
any coal at present and in most cases 
are only taking the minimum contract 
requirements. The Southern Railway 
has been short on equipment the past 
week, curtailing the output at some of 
the mines it serves. 











VIRGINIA 


At no time since late in 1920 has pro- 
duction been on so large a scale. Nearly 
83.2 per cent of capacity is being pro- 
duced. In the section served by the 
C. C. & O. it is 94 per cent. Coke pro- 
duction, however, is somewhat limited. 
The larger output is due to an expan- 
sion of the markets into which Virgina 
coal goes, some being consigned to the 
Pittsburgh steel center, for the first 
time in the history of the field. 
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Weather Aids, Winter Price 
Schedule Retards, Demand 


Yard Stocks Gradually Fade—Premium 
on Independent Offerings Limits 
Trading—Buckwheat Moving Better; 
Plenty Still to Be Had—Lake Market 
Inactive. 


ACKWARD spring weather has 

prolonged a little current de- 
mand. No one will buy in quantity, 
however, with the full winter retail 
schedule in effect. Yard stocks are 
going down very gradually and deal- 
ers are in good position to refill when 
new mining conditions become effec- 
tive. Some independent coal is still 
offering in small lots, but the pre- 
mium is too high and trading is very 
light. 

_Buckwheat is practically the only 
steam size available and there is 
some betterment in the demand for 
this by the anthracite railroads. The 
scarcity of soft coal is moving more 
buckwheat, but there is still plenty 
of this tonnage available, and stocks 
will stand a heavy drain. The Lake 
market remains inactive, both at the 
lower ports and at the Head-of-the- 
Lakes. 


BOSTON 


For the most part, dealers are mark- 
ing time. The householder who is put- 
ting in next season’s coal is very much 
the exception; the public as a whole 
seems not interested. 

City dealers have moderate stocks for 
several weeks to come at the present 
rate of delivery but a rush on the part 
of consumers would absorb present re- 
_ serves in a comparatively short period. 
A few retailers in country places are 
out of certain sizes already and are 
making inquiry for deliveries “when 
mining is resumed.” 

One small but significant move is the 
advance in Boston at retail of pea coal, 
the new price being $12, effective May 
13. The previous figure was $10.50. 





PHILADELPHIA 


The backward spring serves to give 
the retailer some little business, but 
this is not sufficient to create any real 
activity. While some yards are almost 
entirely out of stove and nut, there are 
others who claim at the present rate of 
movement to have sufficient to carry 
them to July 1. 

With the full winter retail schedule 
prevailing no one wants coal in quan- 
tity. The lack of demand, even by the 
retailer, is shown by the offer of some 
storage chestnut by local brokerage 
houses. This is freely offered at $8.50, 
occasionally at $8.40, yet sales are few. 

Much of the correspondence of ship- 
ping houses these days is from cus- 


tomers inquiring as to the duration of 
the suspension, which is generally met 
with the stereotyped answer that no 
one knows. 

There are some signs of betterment 
in the steam trade, which really means 
buckwheat coal, as barley is all gone, 
and rice almost so. The soft coal 
situation is beginning to make just the 
slightest impression, and the anthracite 
railroads seem to be making heavier 
requisitions. 


BALTIMORE 


The hard coal situation is at a stand- 
still. The only feature is that more 
and more of the smaller yards are run- 
ning out of supplies. Dealers here who 
figure that the strike will go on for 
at least another month, are beginning 
to have serious doubts of the ability 
of local retail handlers to meet the rush 
conditions that are bound to come on 
next fall. 








BUFFALO 


Some of the largest distributors have 
no coal at all and are merely sending 
out circulars, soliciting orders, to be 
filled when new coal comes in. Con- 
sumers generally have what coal they 
expect to need until mining is resumed. 
The idea seems to be that prices will 
be lower then. 

Some effort has been made to sell the 
steam sizes that most operating com- 
panies have on hand, but the demand is 
small. It appears that manufacturers 
are able to get what bituminous they 
want and do not care for anthracite at 
any price. 

Some independent anthracite is mov- 
ing, but the demand for it is even 
lighter than for regular coal, for the 
premium on it is a dollar or so, with 
some concerns asking more. 





ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


Conditions are still quiet in the 
region. Many workers would agree to 
go back at the old scale and a few would 
be willing to take a small cut in wages. 
In parts where work was not so plenti- 
ful last year the men are feeling the 
suspension badly. Restlessness seems 
to be increasing on the part of the men, 
who apparently feel that a contract 
should either be signed or else a regular 
strike be declared. There is a growing 
feeling, however, that an early settle- 
ment would be more desirable than the 
declaration of a strike. 





NEW YORK 


Dealers are beginning to enter the 
buyers’ market. Their stocks are being 
rapidly depleted, and with no indica- 
tions that the miners will return to 
work shortly it is becoming more ap- 
parent that New Yorkers will soon 
tet that production is at a stand- 
still. 

The supply of stove is nearly ex- 
hausted with wholesalers as well as 
retail dealers. There are small ton- 
nages of egg and chestnut to be had, 
most of which is in boats but so far 
there has not been any urgent demand 
for these coals. 
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Pea coal is about the only size pro- 
ducers have in stock. Conditions have 
not yet become serious enough where 
consumers are willing to take this size 
rather than go without. Quotations 
heard for domestic coals are generally 
on the alongside basis. 

Steam coals are not moving quickly. 
At least one company is conserving its 
supply of buckwheat. Quotations for 
rice in some quarters ranged $5.50@ 
$5.75, alongside, and barley was about 
$1 less, 


Coke 








UNIONTOWN 


A substantial gain in the movement 
of coal and coke in the Connellsville 
region is shown for the week ended 
May 13. Coal shipments were 2,084 
cars as against 1,808 the previous 
week. Coke shipments were 1,015 cars 
compared with 979 the previous week. 
The output of the region for the week 
may be estimated at 103,700 tons of 
coal and 50,750 of coke. 

Generally the strike situation itself 
has shown no material change. On 
Monday the Calumet mine of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. resumed operations, 
marking the first break of any propor- 
tion in the strike. Several acts of 
violence also marked the week. 

The market is steady and rising but 
not feverishly. The report of coal re- 
serves created by steel interests in the 
Pittsburgh district from West Virginia 
and Kentucky fields have had a heart- 
on aearee ee Wosees steam coal are 
quoted a : 25 and byproduc 
$3.25 @$3.40, G Me : 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Connellsville furnace coke is up 25c., 
being quotable at $6.50, foundry coke 
being unchanged at $6.75. Offerings 
are very light for both grades, but de- 
mand is also light. It is only in ex- 
ceptional circumstances that a blast 
furnace will buy coke at anything like 
current prices, while other consumers, 
who buy only an occasional carload, do 
not count cost so carefully. 

Production is running at about one- 
third the rate of March, with no pros- 
pects of any material change in either 
direction in the next few weeks. For 
furnaces normally tributary to the Con- 
nellsville region coke is being obtained 
from unusual sources, including Ala- 
bama, while the byproduct ovens that 
ordinarily use Connellsville coal are 
drawing from several fields, including 
those in West Virginia and Kentucky. 
The Carnegie Steel Co., which was 
operating 34 blast furnaces April 1 and 
32 in the past few weeks, is resuming 
operations at two Mingo stacks. 

The Courier reports production in the 
week ended May 6 at 38,500 tons by the 
furnace ovens, and 13,700 tons by the 
merchant ovens, making a total of 52,- 
200 tons, a decrease of 2,030 tons. 





BUFFALO 


The trade is not much more than 
nominal, as the beehive ovens have 
practically no coke to sell. Local fur- 
naces are running more actively than 
they were, but they are pretty well sup- 
plied. When they do give out an order 
they pay $6.50@$7 for 72-hr. Connells- 
ville foundry $5.50@$6 for 48-hr. 
furnace and $4 for stock. 
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Chicago and Midwest 





Railroads Plan Pool 
To Buy Coal For Them 


Scheme Is Expected to Protect Lines 
Against Skyrocketing Prices — All 
Quotations Climb Steadily—Fields in 
West Have Few No-Bills Left. 


HE most important develop- 

ment in the Midwest region dur- 
ing the past few days, from the coal 
marketing standpoint, was the open- 
ing of negotiations among railroads 
which will result in the formation of 
a sort of buying pool. By a method 
yet to be worked out the railroads 
hope to go quietly into the Kentucky 
and Eastern fields and buy regularly 
and in moderate quantities during 
the remainder of the strike period. 
They are working out their plan in 
self defense against skyrocketing 
prices, believing that those roads 
which have been buying more or 
less openly during the past ten days 
through regular channels, are 
partially responsible for the hike 
prices Kentucky coals have taken. 


Kentucky continues to play the lead- 
ing role in the Midwest. Its eastern 
non-union fields and its western fields 
that are still paying the union scale 
under an agreement running the rest of 
the year, are producing heavily and 
selling at practically their own figure. 
In both eases little sizing is done, un- 
less buyers insist upon it—and pay for 
the preparation. Quotations in both 
fields at the end of last week were about 
the same, running around $3.25 for 
mine run. In the case of western Ken- 
tucky, this represented an increase of 
50c. or more above the price of the week 
before and the level was constantly 
ascending. 

Demand for these coals, while not 
keen around Chicago, is better than it 
was a week ago when the prices irri- 
tated buyers in that district to such an 
extent that they refused to get inter- 
ested, and as a result, a good deal of 
western Kentucky coal got into distress 
and was unloaded at a loss. The con- 
gestion has all been absorbed and many 
sales of small lots were going at $3.25@ 
$3.50 at the close of last week. The 
only big deal reported near Chicago was 
that of a public utility which took 300 
cars at $3.35. The flow of Kentucky 
coals north has been steady and grow- 
ing for two weeks so that the operators 
are happy, even though many of those 
in the western end of the state are con- 
demned generally by buyers for un- 
principled tactics and for cupidity which 
may bring down Government interven- 
tion. 

Indiana and Illinois fields are cleaned 
out except for a little sized coal in 
Franklin County and a moderate quan- 
tity of steam sizes in the territory just 
east of St. Louis. The prices on these 
fag-ends have risen noticeably. 


Domestic trade amounts to almost 
nothing. A few dealers are taking a 
little fuel, especially smokeless lump, 
which they expect to hold for a class 
of household trade which ordinarily 
buys anthracite in August and Septem- 
ber. 





CHICAGO 


A slight freshening of the market 
was noticeable during the past week. 
A. number of concerns actually were 
busy selling coal for the first time since 
the miners struck. This does not mean 
that the market is strong. It simply 
means enough buyers were in for small 
quantities to interest several of the 
much reduced selling staffs, indicating 
that disappearing stocks in the yards of 
big consumers and public utilities are 
drawing more and more purchasing 
agents back into action. 

Most of the trading nowadays is in 
Kentucky coals, though a little smoke- 
less dribbles into this market regularly 
at a slightly improved price. Smoke- 
less lump has not passed $3 but mine 
run has picked up a little and can 
hardly be bought under $2.50 at any 
time. Kentucky fields are making 
money, evidently, and there now seems 
to be sufficient demand in this region 
for western Kentucky mine run, even 
at the stiff price of $3.35, to prevent 
a recurrence of the congestion of dis- 
tress coal from that field which afflicted 
Chicago ten days ago when coal bought 
at the mines for $2.60@$2.75 was sold 
here for as low as $2.35. 

The swift and steady rise of this fuel 
is causing a good deal of apprehension 
here. Many observers of the coal trade 
feel that if the climb continues it will 
invite Government intervention in the 
strike. [Eastern Kentucky coal is 
quoted just as high. It is pointed out, 
however, that the price is still 25c.@50c. 
below that fixed as fair by the Garfield 
fuel administration. 

Southern Illinois coals will figure in 
the market for only a few days more. 
At the close of last week there were 
less than 500 cars of no-bills available 
of which only a handful contained 
sereenings for which owners were try- 
ing to get at least $4.25 and the balance 
was sized coal selling in small lots all 
the way from $3.65, which was the top 
price for all of April and part of May, 
up to $4.25. Northern Illinois Spring- 
field district and Indiana fuels are out 
of this market. There remains some 
Mt. Olive and Standard district coal, 
however. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Practically all the coal in the 
Williamson and Franklin County field 
is cleaned up. Conditions there and in 
the Duquoin and East Jackson County 
fields are quiet, with the exception of a 
little disturbance reported near John- 
ston City. In the Mt. Olive district 
some commercial coal is still on hand 
and considerable railroad coal is moving 
out. 

There is still considerable coal left 
in the Standard district especially at 
mines near East St. Louis and Belle- 
ville. It is being loaded out partially 
by truck. 
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ST. LOUIS 


A few plants in this region are 
getting into their storage coal and are 
inquiring about some future supplies. 
The railroads are buying a little, 
especially the Wabash, Frisco and 
Terminal. There are still several thou- 
sand tons of coal in St. Louis in storage. 
There is at the mines in Illinois within 
trucking distance several thousand tons 
of steam sizes and several thousand 
tons additional are stored at mines in 
Illinois. But the demand right now is 
insignificant. 

The methods of the west Kentucky op- 
erators are astounding St. Louis coal 
men. Many of these shippers repudiate 
their earlier sales in order to handle the 
higher priced ones that come in later. 
Some of the coal coming into the St. 
Louis market is the commonest kind 
of junk. A week ago western Ken- 
tucky mine run was $2.50. Now it is 
$3.50 with lump $4@$4.50. These 
tactics are the sort that call for govern- 
ment interference. 





LOUISVILLE 


Prices have advanced about 50c. a ton 
on some grades of coal in the state 
over the week end. Producers quote 
only on immediate delivery. Better 
buying of railroads, steel, utilities, etc. 
is noticeable, most of the demand com- 
ing from the North. There is practically 
Ag ea business except on railroad 
uel. 

Coal prices start at $3 in western 
Kentucky for screenings and mine run, 
while in eastern Kentucky some mine 
run is quoted at $3.25, and some lump 
$3.50@$3.75. Lake movement is picking 
up steadily, and numerous orders are 
coming from Chicago, Detroit, Youngs- 
town, Cleveland, Columbus, and_ in- 
quiries from as far as Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Indianapolis industries, domestic con- 
sumers and public utilities are supplied 
with coal sufficient to last until cold 
weather. There is some inquiry, but 
little actual demand. The Pennsyl- 
vania, with its five divisions out of 
Indianapolis, appears to be the hardest 
hit. Officials of the road say they have 
25,000 tons on hand and about 600 cars 
on one division, but the company appar- 
ently is in the market. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Western Kentucky after losing money 
most of the past six months paying 
peak prices for labor, and selling coal 
in competition with the 1917 scale of 
wages in eastern Kentucky, today is 
“sitting pretty” and getting business. 
In spite of the fact that western Ken- 
tucky is still paying the peak scale, 
under the pre-strike contract with its 
miners, whereas the eastern Kentucky 
non-union field is on the 1917 basis, 
prices have advanced sufficiently to 
allow western Kentucky to compete. 

Some complaint has been heard con- 
cerning operators who fail to fill old 
orders. Most operators went into the 
strike period with very little contract 
or old business, and have refused to 
accept business for more than a week 
or ten day period at most. Many are 
taking orders practically from day to 
day thus keeping up with the market 
all the time. 
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Northwest 





Upper Lake Territory 
Calm and Indifferent 


Coal Consumers Show Little Interest in 
Fuel—Prices Remain Sweet and Low 
—Shipments to and from Docks Far 
Lighter Than Normal. 

“THE Northwest remains gener- 

ally indifferent to the strike. 

Prices are still soft and give no in- 
dication of stiffening as they have 
done in almost every other section of 
the country. Industry is not forging 
ahead. Many development plans have 
been laid aside awaiting some sort 
of settlement both of the differences 
of opinion between miners and 
operators and of freight rates. 

Some immediate encouragement 
may have been given to those who 
confidently expect freight rates to go 
down by the reductions lately put 
into effect on coal from some of the 
Wisconsin docks to Inland points. 
Already a protest against this reduc- 
tion has been formulated by traffic 
organizations in Illinois who claim it 
is unfair to all-rail coal. 





MILWAUKEE 


Little can be said of the coal market, 
other than that it is practically dead. 
What movement there is is confined to 
soft coal, of which there is no shortage 
as yet. The anthracite situation is 
more tense, but there is little of this 
coal consumed at this time, and nobody 
is ordering for future delivery. 

Buyers in the Eastern soft-coal fields 
report a tendency to stiffen prices. But 
a reduction was made here during the 
past week of 50c. per ton on Eastern 
soft coal and also on smokeless from 
West Virginia. Pocahontas mine run 
for steaming purposes sells at $7 per 
ton and screened Pocahontas at $10. 
Pittsburgh and Youghiogheny coal for 
domestic use is listed at $8.75, and for 
steam at $7.50. 

Coal arrivals by Lake during May 
thus far number seven cargoes of soft 
eoal, aggregating 48,634 tons, making 
the receipts this season 8,000 tons of 
anthracite, and 148,943 tons of soft 
coal. Last year during the same period 
139,522 tons of anthracite, and 303,190 
es of soft coal were received over the 

ocks. 





DULUTH 


Fears of a cut in railroad rates have 
far outbalanced any fear of a coal 
shortage at the Head-of-the-Lakes, and 
buyers are holding off consistently for 
the drop which they know must come if 
the railroad reduction materializes. 
The coal trade here is distinctly in the 
doldrums. 

The general industrial situation is 
not promising, as many concerns which 
announced their openings, have with- 
drawn their announcement pending the 


settlement of the coal strike. This does 
not apply to the steel industry at Du- 
luth, which has already contracted for 
its coal. 

Bituminous tonnage on docks as of 
May 1 is placed at 2,841,189, a decrease 
of 334,000 tons from figures of April 1, 
and anthracite is at 416,464 tons, which 
is but 12,986 tons less than at April 1. 
Since the figures were compiled 61,000 
tons of soft and 5,000 tons of hard coal 
have been received. 

The bituminous market is weaker 
than at any time since the first of the 
year. Prices are $6.50 for lump, $6 for 
run of pile and $4.25@$4.75 for screen- 
ings. Although this represents a drop 
of 50c. from the list, some docks are 
shading even further to obtain orders. 

Reports still persist that a ship will 
load at Duluth within a few days for 
South Chicago, marking the first ship- 
ment of coal from the Head-of-the- 
Lakes to a point nearer the mines. 


* 


MINNEAPOLIS 


If the striking miners thought to 
frighten anyone into frantic appeals 
for fuel, their hopes have not been in 
the slightest successful in this terri- 
tory. Consumers seem to be entirely 
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oblivious to there being any such thing 
as a coal strike. 

Prices are weak and uncertain. There 
are some intimations that a little ton- 
nage is being placed now and then, 
quite secretly. Railroads are under- 
stood to be adding a little to their con- 
tracts, where it can be done without 
publicity. The sentiment seems to be 
that as a reduction is almost certain to 
follow the adjustment of the mine 
wage difficulties, it may be as well to 
get prices down now. However, this 
does not stimulate business. 

The industrial requirements continue 
to be light. The flour mills and elec- 
tric light and street railway plants 
which have water power, have been 
able to keep their steam plants running 
at a very low rate. Other industrial 
requirements have been considerably 
less than normal. 

Stocks of soft coal on the docks will 
serve for several months without diffi- 
culty, but might leave the docks bare 
in the fall if a rush comes from all di- 
rections. Then it would be too late to 
restock in sufficient quantity for the 
following winter. But no one seems to 
worry about what will happen next 
winter. 

One thing which tends to make 
everyone wait that possibly can, is the 
recurrence of hints that freights are 
about due for a reduction. Whence 
these rumors come, is not clear, and 
whether there is anything in them is 
equally uncertain. But they exist, and 
yay people listen carefully and obey 

em. 


New England 


Roads Call Equals Supply; 
Prices Make Rapid Advance 


Rise Is the Sharpest New England Has 
Seen in Two Years—Distress Coal in 
Harbor Cleaned Up—Spot Demand 


Negligible, but Buyers May - Be 
Stampeded. 
AMPTON ROADS demand has 


overtaken the supply and prices 
have advanced rapidly. New Eng- 
land quotations have risen. more 
rapidly than at any time during the 
last two years. Prices will continue 
to advance and will be limited only by 
the amount certain buyers will pay. 
Distress coal in Boston Harbor has 
been cleaned up, and although there 
is no particular spot demand, it is 
quite possible that the rising market 
will scare some buyers into taking 
more coal. The West and’ New York 
seem to be bidding for the current 
smokeless output and this indicates 
a smaller movement here in the near 
future. Central Pennsylvania coals 
are so scarce and high-priced that 
but little tonnage is coming in. 
The past week has shown a succession 
of rapid advances such as we have not 


seen for nearly two years. On May 10 
sales of Pocahontas were reported at 


$5.90 per gross ton f.o.b. vessel at Nor- 
folk, while the next day there were few 
quotations at less than $6.50. At this 
writing $7 is rumored and $8.50 has 
been quoted on cars Boston for Inland 
distribution. There is trade comment 
on the effect this flurry is likely to have 
on organized labor at a time when there 
is a strong public sentiment in favor 
of reduced prices. 

There is no question now that de- 
mand at Hampton Roads has overtaken 
supply. Apparently there is an active 
enough market in the West to keep 
prices very firm and there is also a 
more or less insistent demand on the 
part of Pennsylvania shippers who have 
commitments in New York Harbor. It 
seems a Clear case of the West and New 
York bidding against each other for 
current output in the smokeless region. 

Pennsylvania production is extremely 
light, and quotations range much higher 
all along the line than was the case 
a week ago. Very little tonnage is 
dribbling through all-rail, but here and 
there shippers are offeringing scattered 
lots for shipment to the Philadelphia 
and New York piers. 

“Distress” coal in Boston Harbor has 
now been absorbed and while current 
quotations are on a much higher level 
there is no particular demand for spot 
coal that will send prices up as fast 
as they have advanced at the Roads. 

It is likely coastwise movement to 
New England wil] fall off materially. 
A medium large tonnage will of course 
continue coming forward on contracts, 
but spot sales probably will for the 
present be rather few in number. 
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Buying of West Virginia and 
Kentucky Coals Livens Market 


General Demand Better, with Steel 
Mills and Railroads Heaviest Takers 
—Market Trends’ Steadily Up, 
Receipts Gaining Daily—Lake Coal 
Travels New Routes. 


EAVY buying of Kentucky and 
West Virginia non-union coals 
has made an active market. The 
steel industry and railroads are the 
heaviest takers but the yeneral de- 
mand also is more brisk as business 
continues to recover and buying for 
replenishment of stockpiles is grow- 
ing. The production of steel in- 
ereased during April, despite the 
curtailment of fuel supplies, caused 
by the strike. The trend of the 
market is steadily upward and 
receipts are now increasing daily. 
Lake coal is moving over new and 
unaccustomed routes. Caused by the 
industrial demand at Buffalo and 
other lower ports, the Cross-Lake 
movement of coal has temporarily 
stopped coal traffic up the Lakes. 


CLEVELAND 


Indications of a brisker demand for 
coal are becoming clearer as business 
recovery becomes more pronounced and 
stocks of fuel dwindle. At the present 
time it is estimated that 65 per cent of 
the mines in the non-union districts in 
the Central West are producing. As 
demand grows more keen and prices in- 
crease this ratio will be increased, it is 
believed. 

Little coal is coming into the ports 
east of Sandusky. The loading for the 
first nine days of May was much 
smaller than the corresponding period 
of last year. The bulk of the coal 
loaded at lower ports is being diverted 
to Buffalo. As a result of the increas- 
ing movement the vessel rate has been 
advanced from 32c. to 40c. from Toledo 
and Sandusky to Buffalo. Coal is not 
going forward to the upper ports any 
more freely. Last week shipments 
were 292,000 tons against 587,000 in 
the same week one year ago. For the 
season up to May 8 the docks loaded 
1,095,523 tons against 1,850,000 tons in 
1921. 

Coal buying in this district is con- 
fined to steel mills and the railroads. 
Three large steel plants in Cleveland 
are getting substantial tonnages of 
West Virginia and Kentucky coal for 
coking purposes. 


COLUMBUS 


With the demand for all grades and 
more especially mine run and screen- 
ings growing stronger, prices are 
gradually advancing. Non-union coal is 
coming in large quantities and this 
takes care of the current demand. 


Retail trade is slow as the summer 
has finally arrived. Retail prices have 
advanced in sympathy with the higher 
mine prices. 

The larger part of the industrial de- 
mand comes from iron and steel plants. 
A considerable tonnage of Pocahontas 
mine run is now coming into Columbus 
territory and New River coals are also 
coming in large quantities. 

Railroads are now coming into the 
market and some of the larger pro- 
ducers are trying to get in on railroad 
contracts. The Lake trade looks 
brighter than earlier in the season. 


EASTERN OHIO 


That a brisk buying movement in 
non-union coal is now under way is 
evidenced by the increased shipments 
that are reaching this section. The 
larger industrials and railroads are re- 
plenishing stocks, and a number of con- 
cerns, which had only a_ sixty-days’ 
supply of fuel on hand at the beginning 
of the strike, are in the market, pick- 
ing up coal here and there. 

Cross-Lake shipments are _ being 
made to bolster up weak spots in coal 
reserves at industrial centers on the 
Lower Lakes, thus indicating that West 
Virginia and eastern Kentucky non- 
union coal shipped to lower docks origi- 
nally intended as Lake cargo for the 
upper parts is moving over new and 
unaccustomed routes to buyers. 

All non-union mines in eastern Ohio 
continue down and some of the wagon 
mines employing union labor, which 
were permitted to continue operations 
for the purpose of supplying public 
utilities, have been ordered closed be- 
cause of alleged furnishing of coal to 
consumers other than public utilities. 
However, eastern Ohio stripping mines, 
with a potential capacity of 50,000 tons 
per week, continue to operate and are 
producing between 30,000 and 40,000 
tons. Spot prices have _ stiffened 
slightly during the week. 

Bituminous coal receipts at Cleve- 
land during the week ended May 6 
show a substantial increase over the 
preceding week and are now estimated 
at 75 per cent of normal requirements. 
Arrivals were the heaviest since April 
1. Total cars received were 1,141. The 
quantity of coal now available in the 
open market, coupled with reserve 
stock on hand, has been ample to meet 
all demands, notwithstanding increased 
industrial activities. 








DETROIT 


Apparently the Detroit buyers con- 
tinue to view the mine workers’ strike 
complacently and without alarm con- 
cerning its possible effect on fuel sup- 
ply. Business continues very light and 
it is difficult to interest customers to a 
buying point. With improvement ex- 
tending in business and industrial lines, 
the seeming indifference of steam coal 
users is explained by the fact that many 
of them still have reserves of consider- 
able proportions. 

The domestic trade is flat, with retail 
dealers doing no buying and worrying 
lest a reduction in freight rates may 
place them in a position where they 
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will have to take a loss on stocks on 
hand. 

Pocahontas lump and egg is quoted 
$2.75@$3 at the mines, run of mine is 
$2.40@$2.50, nut, pea and slack, $2@ 
$2.25. West Virginia lump is $3, run of 
mine, $2.50@$2.65, nut, pea and slack, 
ee Eastern Kentucky run of mine 
is $3. 





PITTSBURGH 


The monthly report of the Americam 
Iron and Steel Institute indicates that 
production of steel ingots in April was. 
at the rate of about 36,500,000 tons a 
year, against a rate of 32,500,000 tons. 
in March, when even the March pro- 
duction was the highest since Novem- 
ber, 1920. The steel mills have been 
active buyers of coal in various non- 
union districts, not merely for early 
deliveries but for extended periods. The 
latest transaction reported involves the- 
purchase of 200,000 tons of Pocahontas. 
by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
There has been free buying of Ken- 
tucky coal, while it is understood that 
a good sized tonnage of coke has been 
bought in Alabama for water shipment 
north to various blast furnaces. 

Connellsville coal has advanced far-- 
ther, on account of buying demand: 
from the East, for New England and 
for a large steel interest at Baltimore. 
Connellsville steam coal is now $3.25@ 
$3.50, fully 25c. advance in the week.. 
Buying of Connellsville coal by local 
and valley steel interests has _ been. 
lighter in the past three weeks than 
formerly. 

There have been no production de- 
creases in the past two or three weeks,,. 
and it seems altogether improbable that 
the striking will spread any more. The: 
non-union strikers are staying out much 
better than was expected, considering- 
that they have not-had the practice in 
striking the regular members of the 
U.M.W. have had in the past quarter 
century. 





BUFFALO 


The state of the trade naturally 
favors some advance in prices. The ad- 
vance is a dollar or so, which the mining 
districts began to ask very soon after 
the strike started. 

The real strike test is of no pay on 
one side and no coal on the other, so it 
is going to be some time yet before any-. 
body gives in. It is reported that non- 
union mining is increasing in some- 
parts of the Allegheny Valley. Sales 
are apparently as light as ever. Con-- 
sumers have considerable coal yet and 
are not alarmed. Business improves: 
slowly. The iron furnaces are ap-- 
parently most active, but they are get- 
ting their coal by Lake at a low figure. 
and are out of the general market. Ten: 
such cargoes arrived last week. 

A fair quotation is $4 for Youghio- 
gheny gas lump (next to none in mar- 
ket), $3@$3.50 for Pittsburgh and No. 
8 steam lump and $2.50@$3 for all mine- 
run and slack. To this add $2.36 to 
Allegheny Valley and $2.51 to other 
coals for freight. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


All except two mines are in opera-. 
tion, the two mentioned being in Tria- 
delphia District. In some _ sections: 
trouble has been and is being experi- 
enced in preventing interference with 
the men who will work but upon the: 
whole operations are satisfactory. 
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Improvement in Buying 
Injects Vim Into Market 


Smokeless Prices Up with Strong Call 
from Tidewater, Steel Mills and Rail- 
roads—Car Movement Unprecedented, 
but Demand Is Even Heavier. 

TRONGER buying all around has 

made this market very lively. 

Smokeless coals have ascended as 

the Tidewater call is strong, steel 

mills are ordering heavily and rail- 
road buying is on the increase. Ton- 
nage is getting scarce and many 

shippers are booked up past June 1. 

Car movement from _ southeastern 

Kentucky is daily making new 

records, but demand is keeping about 

two leaps in advance of the heavier 
supply. 

Pocahontas tonnage is the heaviest 
on record and is still gaining. New 
River is in better condition and more 
mines have resumed. High-volatiles 
are in strong demand at Tidewater 
and prices have been brought to the 
general range of $3@$3.25, which 
now prevails on all coals. 





CINCINNATI 


Demand is such that at the present 
time little thought is given to sizings, 
preparation or quality. There is in 
prospect a lot of haggling over ship- 
ments that will have to be threshed out 
at a different time, for there is no great 
care exercised to see that sales specifi- 
cations are being carried out. 

The strengthening Tidewater price of 
smokeless was reflected by an advance 
here, with a $3@$3.25 price range 
prevailing on all coals. The steel 
people too are coming in stronger and 
this has sent the price sky-high with 
more orders in the market than there is 
eoal to fill them. 

In the bituminous line there is a 
much scrambled situation. The lake 
buying, which was first to tilt the prices 
upward has not let down in the least. 
The higher the price, seemingly, the 
greater the interest and buying orders. 
Added to this is active buying on the 
part of another big railway system, 
which gives an outlet to the splints. 
Southeastern Kentucky is pouring coal 
through this funnel at a rate that cre- 
ates a new record movement every day. 

Retailers are talking of advancing the 
price of smokeless, now that the whole- 
sale price has advanced to $3.25 and 
their supplies are more uncertain. Some 
of them are making for the price $8 for 
lump and $7 for run of mine, an upward 
tilt of 50c. Bituminous lump is still 
quoted $6.50 and screenings at $5. 





SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Demand is good and prices a little 
stronger. Production is averaging 
around 80 per cent of potential capacity. 
The loss is partly car shortage, some 


little labor trouble at union strongholds 
and labor shortage at mines that have 
been down for a long period and re- 
cently starting up. 

Mine run is the go, very little pre- 
pared being made. Demand is now 
coming from a larger variety of users, 
while the first three or four weeks of 
the strike most of the coal went to steel 
plants and railroads. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


The tide appeared to be definitely 
turning in favor of the New River oper- 
ators during the early days of May 
when a number of locals of miners, 
after holding a series of meetings, sig- 
nified their willingness to return to 
work. The opinion is expressed that 
before the end of May, most of the 
mines will be in operation again. Mar- 
ket conditions are helpful in making a 
resumption of operations possible. 

By the end of the first week of May, 
there was little to indicate that the 
strike had affected the Winding Gulf 
field in any way. Production was 
ranging above 25,000 tons a day. There 
was a somewhat better demand than 
had previously existed for Gulf coal. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas production is on an un- 
precedented scale. With smokeless now 
more in demand mines are producing 
the heaviest tonnage in the history of 
the field. Although Western shipments 
are unusually heavy and orders from 
Cincinnati are on a large scale, yet the 
Eastern demand is reaching larger pro- 
portions. 

Tug River mines are maintaining 
their output at 100,000 tons a week in 
the aggregate, with much of the coal so 
produced moving to Western markets. 
There is a brisk demand both for mine 
run and screenings among the steel 
manufacturers. There is no evidence 
of a strike in this region and miners are 
giving no thought to ceasing work. On 
the contrary they are bending their 
efforts toward increasing production. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


There has been a growing production 
since the beginning of the strike and be- 
tween 30 and 35 mines are now produc- 
ing coal. Miners are becoming restless 
and are manifesting a keener desire to 
return to work. With the betterment 
of demand prices are also advancing. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan fields are all in operation and 
some of them are producing to capacity. 
The demand in steel centers is particu- 
larly strong, some coal going into the 
Pittsburgh District. Lake business is 
also growing. There is no industrial 
trouble in this region to mar produc- 
tion and earnings of miners are larger 
than they ever were. 

Thacker production has now reached 
145,000 tons a week and “no market” 
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losses have been reduced to about 13 
per cent of capacity. So far there has. 
been no interference with operations 
because of the strike, although the 
union still claims the existence of a 
strike in this territory. Market condi- 
tions are propitious for a large produc- 
tion with the demand growing from day- 
to day. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


The strike is not affecting this dis-. 
trict except as to one or two mines pro- 
ducing domestic and steam coal. The 
principal demand is for byproduct gas 
coal and mines have all they can do to. 
handle the growing volume of business. 
Lake shipments are also heavy. The: 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the L. & N. are 
taxed to handle the heavy tonnage ten-. 
dered them. 





_ West 


ee, 


KANSAS CITY 

The situation remains unchanged. So 
does the drowsy demand. If mines 
could reopen today it is doubtful if 
there would be enough call for coal to 
justify operating. Apparently there is 
more fuel in storage than was sup- 
posed. It will last at least another 
month. Expectation of lower freight 
rates keep some buyers out of the mar- 
ket. Dealers, having been so badly 
stung on spring stocking last year, that: 
they cannot be induced to stock now. 
When the late summer arrives and de- 
mand picks up, they may be unable to 
meet the demand even at high prices. 





DENVER 


No change has been made in market 
prices since the wage reduction Nov. 1, 
1921, by many of the large operators. 
Domestic coal is selling at $5 per ton 
for lump and $4.50 for nut. Mine run 
is quoted at $3.50, while slack varies 
from $1.50@$2 a ton. 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Utah production for April was 255,- 
319 net tons, which is a decrease of 
about 30,000 tons under the production 
of the month before. The public, after 
its flurry of interest in the gun-play of 
10 days ago at one or two points in 
the mining fields, now is apathetic 
again toward the whole strike situa- 
tion. A drop in freight rates to the 
coast is expected to stimulate shipping 
to coal markets in that direction. 





Canada 


TORONTO 


The market continues very quiet, and 
the coal situation excites but little 
interest, owing to the slackness in the 
demand. Retailers are _ generally 
stocked up sufficiently to meet all re- 
quirements on the present scale for 
many weeks to come, and have so far 
made no change in prices to correspond 
with the advance at the mines. 

Quotations are as follows: 


Anthracite egg, stove and nut....... $15.50 
Boe oa gi ak Rs Wc 2 eae eae 14.00 
BeItUMMOUS StCatie ce crciiss - © oo oy0i0 9.25 @9.75 
WOTISIIG LUND eee itetets + usc tsi elem 6 11.25 
QANTIOM space ter pear «, «6c es cle ow ale cace 16.00 
Wholesale f.o.b. cars destination: 
MP PATVCURELEELD) yale CRToMaisietela es coaYa ets 0s 8.90@$9.00 
REC | INIA rie cutee ul Pee a emo 7.25@ 7.75 
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News Items 


From Field and Trade 











ALABAMA 


The Birmingham Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
which has conducted an extensive retail 
coal business in Birmingham for over thirty 
years, has retired from this branch of its 
activities and disposed of its business to 
the Ivy Leaf & Piper Coal Co. The latter 
already operates a number of retail yards 
in the city. 


ALASKA 


The Department of the Interior is per- 
fecting plans for the operation of two 
coal mines in the Chickaloon District, 
which have been under development by the 
Navy and which have been turned over to 
the Interior Department. It is hoped to 
lease the mines to some responsible en- 
gineering or coal mining company possess- 
ing the commercial experience and financial 
resources necessary to develop and operate 
with a primary object of supplying coal 
for Naval purposes. The detailed plans 
were discussed with a number of companies, 


and were definitely considered by four 
firms. Of these, the Lake & Export Corp- 
oration, of Huntington, W. Va., was the 


only one considering the prospects suffi- 
ciently godd to warrant the expense of a 
preliminary field and engineering exami- 
nation. Accordingly, the department has 
agreed to give that company until July 
15 to complete an examination of the mines 
and possible markets and to make an offer 
for leasing and operation. 


COLORADO 


Arrangements have been made for the 
transfer of B. W. Dyer, federal mine in- 
spector for Alaska, to the position of dis- 
trict supervisor of the coal leasing work 
of the Bureau of Mines, with headquarters 
at -Denver. 


ILLINOIS 


The question of purchasing power for 
coal mines versus generating power by the 
mines themselves in groups will be thor- 
oughly discussed on the evening of May 22 
in Chicago at a joint meeting of the Chi- 
cago section, American Institute of Hlec- 
trical Engineers; the Chicago _ section, 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers and the Western Society 
of Engineers. 
“Central Station Power for Coal Mines,” 
by J. C. Damon, engineer of the West Penn 
Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., ‘‘Purchased 
Power for Coal Mines,” by J. Paul Clay- 
ton, vice-president of The Central Illinois 
Public Service Co., and “Purchased Power 
for Coal Mines,’”’ developing the idea of 
group generation, by W. C. Adams, of 
Allen & Garcia, Chicago. The meeting will 
be in the rooms of the Western Society of 
Engineers, 1735 Monadnock Building, Chi- 
cago. 


The Union Fuel Co., with headquarters 
in Chicago and six mines at Springfield, 
has been reorganized. At a meeting of the 
board of directors W. H. Leland was elected 
vice-president and general manager in full 
charge of sales and operation. He is ex- 
pected to lay down a new program of pro- 
gress for the company and to build up a 
new organization to handle its business. 
Mr. Leland was once a vice-president of 
the Peabody Coal Co. and recently one of 
the vice-presidents of the Consumers Com- 
pany of Chicago. Giving up his other con- 
nections, he will now devote his entire time 
to the Union. L. J. Pulliam, who was pres- 
ident and prime mover behind the old Union 
Fuel Co., is now chairman of the board of 
directors. The other officers chosen in the 
reorganization are George F. Goodnow, 
president, Fred H. Baschen, treasurer and 
B. F. Bliss, secretary. 

W. A. Brewerton, of the Chicago office of 
the Sangamon Coal Co., was in Springfield 
recently. 

F. A. Brazelton, general sales manager 
of the O’Gara Coal Co., Chicago, was @ 
visitor recently at the company’s offices in 
Harrisburg. He also visited mines in the 
vicinity of Harrisburg. 

J. B. Burkhardt, superintendent of the 
Security Coal & Mining Co., at Duquoin. 
is enjoying a vacation of several weeks at 
Okawville. 


Three papers will be read: , 


The Illinois Coal & Coke Corporation 
has completely rebuilt the headframe at 
the Empire Mine No. 1 at Springfield and 
is repairing and remodeling the shaker 
screens at the same property. 

The remaining machinery and property 
of the Old Abe Mining Co., at Du Quoin, 
has been sold by the sheriff to Robert 
Eaton, of Sunfield, who was the highest 
bidder. The mine was operated by the 
Kanawha Fuel Co., of Milwaukee, and A. 
S. Austin, who was superintendent of the 
plant, has returned to Milwaukee. 


The North Mine, at Royalton, of the 
Franklin Coal & Coke Co., is undergoing 
some extensive repairs and improvements 
during the shutdown. The main shaft of 
the mine is being enlarged. New cages 
will be installed and when the shaft is 
completed five-ton cars will be used under- 
ground instead of two-ton cars now used. 


T. S. Cousins, president of the Majestic 
Oil, Gas & Refining Co., Du Quoin, has 
returned from a business trip into the oil 
fields of Oklahoma. He divides his time 
between the oil and coal business, being 
general superintendent for the Equitable 
Coal & Coke Co., operating at Herrin, 
Du Quoin and Johnston City. 





INDIANA 


Suit for $5,000 in wages was filed by 
eighty-six coal miners recently in the Van- 
derburgh probate court against the Blair 
Coal Co., which concern is bankrupt. The 
company has not operated for several 
months and an Bvansville attorney was 
named receiver some time ago. 


Special Judge James A. Blackburn, of 
Mt. Vernon, in the Gibson Circuit Court, 
has sustained a defense motion to quash the 
indictment in the case of the State against 
the Big Four Coal Co. and Edward J. Hat- 
chett. The defendants were charged with 
a misdemeanor in their alleged failure to 
ventilate properly the Liberty Mine at 
Francisco, Ind., Feb. 16, 1921, when four 
men were killed by an explosion. The 
court held the indictment was faulty. 
However, he ruled that the corpora- 
tion was indictable for the offense 
charged and ordered the case resubmitted 
to the grand jury or the prosecuting at- 
torney himself to file a new charge. Early 
this year an attempt was made by the state 
to convict Charles Wilder, superintendent 
at the mine of manslaughter in the same 
connection, but he was acquitted. 


Charles Martindale, of Indianapolis, 
master in chancery of the Federal Court, 
has fixed July 3 as the last date on which 
claims can be filed with James A. Cooper, 
a Terre Haute attorney, receiver for the 
Roland-Power Consolidated Collieries Co. 
The company filed a petition in bankruptcy 
on April 22. 


The Diamond Block Mining Co., Indian- 
apolis, has been organized with a capital 
stock of $100,000. The-directors are A. B. 
Rabe, William B. Paul and William H. 
Stephens. 


KENTUCKY 


Recent heavy rains on Martins and 
Catrons Creek branches of the L. & N., 
out of Harlan, have interrupted service to 
a large extent. About three miles out on 
Catrons Creek 200 ft. or more of main-line 
track was washed away, and two trestles 
were put out of commission. This cut out 
car service for several days to part of 
the mines on this branch, including ; Harlan 


Fuel Co., Bowling Mining Co., Mahan- 
Ellison Mining Co. and Perkins-Harlan 
Coal Co. 


Recent charter changes in Kentucky were 
as follows: Elkhorn Block Coal Co., Ash- 
land, inereasing capital from $15,000 to 
$125,000; Middle West Coal Co., Ashland, 
reducing capital from $100,000 to $10,000; 


Consumers Coal Association, Louisville, 
$10,000, J. A. Woolfolk, T. H. Hicks and 
Ww. Roose; Harvey Jellico Coal Co., 


amended articles placing number of di- 
rectors at five, and changing meeting place 
from Louisville to Pineville; amendment 
signed by Edward H. Jewett, Walter 
Brooks and L. H. Stone. 
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Special agents of insurance companies 
report that very little strike insurance has 
been written in Kentucky this spring for 
coal mines, the operators having refused to 
consider such insurance, even at low rates 
at which it was written. 

The Cumberland Valley Coal Co., a cor- 
poration organized a few weeks ago by 
White L. Moss and associates, with head- 
quarters at Pineville, will establish offices 
and maintain a selling agency either at 
Hazard or Whitesburg. This company will 
do business in the eastern Kentucky field. 

Ordered abandoned a short time ago and 
then dismantling halted by telegraphic in- 
structions, the town of Cherry, is awaiting 
definite word as to the plans of the St. 
Paul Coal Co. as to the Cherry Mine. The 
company recently announced that it had 
been found cheaper to purchase fuel than to 
continue operations in the northern Illinois 
field. This was accompanied by instruc- 
tions to dismantle the workings at Cherry. 
Then residents of the town, realizing that 
the order meant doom for the town, sent a 
petition to the general office of the company 
setting forth the hardships which the 
abandonment order would work. Cherry is 
now awaiting the final decision of the St. 
Paul Coal Company with interest. 


MISSOURI 


The Central Coal & Coke Co., had a 
cave-in at the Fleming Mine, located on 
the Wabash and Santa Fe, at Camden. 
This mine was first opened in 1876 and has 
been in operation only spasmodically, 
account of the high cost and mining con- 
ditions. 

In 1915 an economical method to oper- 
ate the mine was hit upon and it was 
opened in 1917 and has continued to re- 
turn a revenue from that time on. The 
coal seam at Camden is thin and the roof 
and bottom are bad. 


Carl Hirdler, for over thirty years traffic 
manager and manager of the smithing coal 
department of the Sligo Iron Store Co. of 
St. Louis, severed his connections with that 
company on May 1 to act in a similar 
ees with the Wallace Coal Co., of St. 

ouis. 





NEW YORK 


Many coal firms in New York City have 
changed their addresses since May 1. 
Among these are the following: Johnstown 
Coal &. Coke Co., from 80 Broad St. to 11 
Broadway; E. H. Russell, Inc., transporta- 
tion, from 80 Broad St. to 11 Broadway ; 
The Interstate Coal & Dock Co., from 32 
Broadway to 1 Broadway; The Coale Cor- 
poration, from 11 Stone St. to 1 Broadway; 
Pilling & Co., from 71 Broadway to 2 Rec- 
tor St.; Cosgrove & Co., from 149 Broadway 
to 40 Rector St.; The Lee Coal Co., from 2 
West 45th St. to the Whitehall Bldg., 17 
Battery Place. 

S. P. Woodside has been appointed chair- 
man of the Coal, Coke & Iron Ore Com- 
mittee, Central Freight Association Ter- 
ritory, 143 Liberty St. succeeding J. C. 
Venning, resigned. 


OHIO 


Papers have been filed with the secretary 
of state decreasing the capital of the 
Walter-Wallingford Coal Co., Cincinnati, 
from $100,000 to $20,000. 

M. T. Roach, president of the Logan- 
Pocahontas Coal Co., with headquarters at 
Charleston, was a recent visitor in the Cin- 
cinnati market. : 

William Pritchard, vice-president of the 
Long Flame Coal Co., of Stowe, W. Va., 
spent the first few days of May in Cincin- 
nati on business. 

The Ivy Branch Coal Co. of Ivaton, W. 
Va., was represented in the Cincinnati mar- 
ket a few days ago by John W. Moore. 

H. S. Gay, representing the Gay Coal & 
Coke Co., was a visitor a few days ago in 
Cincinnati. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Among coal companies recently incorpor- 
ated are: G. J. Walsh Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, mining, preparing, selling and dealing 
in coal and coke; capital, $35,000; treas- 
urer, Robert W. Griffith. Incorporators: 
George J. Walsh, Robert W. Griffith and 
J. Watson Harper, iGermantown, Phila- 
ddelphia. Rutland Fuel Co., Pittsburgh, 
mining coal and leasing, owning coal lands; 
capital, $20,000; treasurer, Teddy R. Wine- 
man, Derry. Incorporators: David L. 
Gensbigler, Charles M. Kemp and Teddy 
R. Wineman, Derry. Rose & McGregor Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, leasing, buying, selling and 
dealing in coal lands and mining; capital, 
$100,000; treasurer, Roy Rose, Sewickley. 
Incorporators: Roy Rose, C. C. McGregor, 
Pittsburgh, and F. J. McGregor, Crafton. 
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The Central Coal Association, Altoona, 
has issued an interesting 15-page booklet, 
“The Coal Strike in Central Pennsylvania.” 


J. J. Gibson, manager of the supply sales 
department of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., becomes assistant to 
vice-president in the new plan of organiza- 
tion and the establishment of a merchandis- 
ing sales department. A. A. Brown is 
appointed manager of syndicate operations ; 
J. S. Tritle, manager of the St. Louis of- 
fice becomes manager of the merchandising 
sales department; T. J. Pace, assistant 
manager of the supply department becomes 
manager of the supply sales department; C. 
E. Allen, manager of the central station di- 
vision of the Chicago office, becomes man- 
ager of the St. Louis office; George Baily, 
assistant to the manager of the supply de- 
partment, becomes supervisor of distribut- 
ing agents; M. C. Morrow, assistant sales 
manager of the Westinghouse Electric 
Products Co., becomes assistant to the man- 
ager of the merchandising sales depart- 
ment, and J. J. Dorney, manager of the 
Industrial Division, St. Louis office, becomes 
assistant to the manager of the mer- 
chandising department. 


All operating mines in the coke region 
have held their own or shown slight gains 
recently, except the Reliance Coke Co., at 
Denbo, near Brownsville. It is located on 
the Monongahela River between two union 
mines of the Vesta Coal Co., and was 
forced to suspend after making a start. 
The Mather Collieries Co., is nearly normal 
and Crucible Fuel Co. is running 70 per 
cent. The Crystal plant of the Hillman 
Coal & Coke Co., the only one of its coke 
region plants it has been able to keep going 
steadily, increased till it is now normal. 


Edward L. Clemmer, of Brownsville, 
world war veteran, and until recently on 
the engineer corps of Alicia No. 1 and No. 
2 coal and coke plants of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., has been appointed county engi- 
neer. ' 


With the coal mines of Pennsylvania 
practically at a standstill, the number of 
mine fatalities during April decreased from 
87 in March to 38, according to figures 
made public by Clifford B. Connelley, Com- 
missioner of Labor and Industry. The 
total number of fatalities for April was 
104, compared with 172 for March, in all 
industries. This is the lowest fatal record 
for any month this year. 


As far as can be learned no clues have 
been found that would lead to the appre- 
hension of incendiaries who recently de- 
stroyed the blacksmith shop at the Coalville 
Mine of the Penfield Coal & Coke Co., 
Weedville, with a resultant loss of from 
$6,000 to $8,000. 


Fire of unknown origin destroyed the 
Spruks Coal Co. breaker at Childs, near 
Carbondale. The breaker was recently 
purchased by the Spruks company, of 
Scranton from the Stone Coal Co. This 
morning’s blaze means a loss of between 
$40,000 and $50,000. 


The H. C. Frick Coke Co. is replacing 
the steam equipment at the Colonial No. 3 
plant, at Grindstone, Fayette County, with 
electric equipment, power to be furnished 
by the West Penn Power Co., who is now 
running the line from the Brownsville, sub- 
station to that point. The Frick company 
will distribute the power to some of the 
other nearby plants, among them being 
the new big river plant it is putting in 
near Fayette City; where coal from several 
mines, which are connected together on the 
inside, will be assembled underground for 
river loading. 


At the twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the American Society of Testing Materials, 
to be held June 26-30 at Atlantic City, the 
Seventh Session, on June 29, will be devoted 
to coal, coke, timber and shipping contain- 
ers. The report of committee D-5 will be 
heard on recommending revisions in stand- 
ard methods of sampling coal and in the 
tentative method of testing for fusibility of 
coal ash. Hubb Bell will present a paper 
on forms of specifications for purchasing 
coal. E. B. Ricketts will outline governing 
factors in coal purchase and present a basis 
can comparing coals of differing ash con- 
ents. 


TEXAS 


Work has started on the construction of 
the coal bunkering plant of the Channel 
Coal Co., near Houston. This will be the 
first ship bunkering plant to be built on 
the Houston Ship Channel, and is being 
built under a thirty-year franchise granted 
the Channel Coal Co. The first unit has 
an estimated cost of $48.000. Modern ma- 
chinery and equipment for unloading coal 
from ships and barges will be installed. 
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VIRGINIA 


The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Richmond has reversed the judg- 
ment of the United States District Court at 
Charleston, W. Va., under the terms of 
which the Fort Dearborn Coal & Export Co. 
was allowed the sum of $16,318.24, repre- 
senting 897 tons of mine run confiscated by 
the Norfolk & Western in August, 1920, for 
fuel purposes, at Bluefield, this coal being 
confiscated enroute to Lambert’s Point for 
export. The appeal court holds that in as- 
certaining damages, the value of the credit 
the plaintiff would have received in the pool 
at Lambert’s Point should have been made 
the determining factor, instead of the price 
of the coal at the mine. Inasmuch as the 
market was falling somewhat at the time, 
it is indicated by the records that the value 
of the coal in the pool would have been less 
than the purchase price. The coal was se- 
cured from the Old Dominion Coal Corpora- 
tion. Following confiscation that company 
sued the Fort Dearborn company in the 
circuit court of Kanawha County and was 
awarded the amount of the sales price. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


C. H. Jenkins, of Fairmont, secretary and 
treasurer of the Hutchinson Coal Co., was a 
recent visitor in the Clarksburg district. 


Clarence D. Robinson, one of the lead- 
ing operators of the Fairmont region was 
called to Winchester, Va., not long ago, 
by the death of his brother, Charles Robin- 
son, who had been ill during the greater 
part of the winter. 


It has been possible for the Penn-Mary 
Coal Co., which is a subsidiary of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, to resume 
operations at several of its plants in Pres- 
ton and Monongalia counties in northern 
West Virginia, five mines of the company 
now being in operation. 

Two companies heretofore in idleness 
have resumed operations on the Charleston 
Division of the Baltimore & Ohio. They are 
the Copen Creek Coal Co., operating at 
Copen and the Braxton & Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., operating in the same vicinity. The 
mines of both companies have been shut 
down for some time. 


Recently an explosion occurred in the 
Simmertee Mine of the New River Co., at 
Summerlee. At the time of the explosion 
old timbers were being shot out near the 
shaft bottom, preparatory to retimbering, 
for which purpose permissible explosives 
were used. Shots were fired from the sur- 
face by means of a battery. It is be- 
lieved that the explosion was caused by 
stirred up coal dust and an excess of ex- 
plosives. The blast caused considerable 
damage in and about the hoisting and the 
air shafts, partially closing them. 

An important event in the. Wyoming 
County field at the end of April was the 
shipment of the first car of coal from the 
new plant of the Raleigh-Wyoming Coal 
Co., at Glen Rogers. Two years have 
elapsed since the company, composed large- 
ly of Boston capitalists, started develop- 
ment work on a large tract in Wyoming 
County, under the direction of Carl Scholz 
and no effort has been spared to make this 
one of the most modern plants in the 
state. It is possible with the equipment 
and machinery installed to hoist coal at the 
rate of 6,000 tons every shift. The Beckley 
seam of coal is to be mined from shafts 
sunk to a depth of 600 ft. In order to 
make development of this coal possible the 
Virginian Ry. extended its line from 
Maben up Milam Branch of Guyan River 
for a distance of sixteen miles. 


The American Coal Co., of Alleghany 
County, McComas, in the Pocahontas field, 
has contracted with Roberts & Schaefer 
Co. for the installation of a dry cleaning 
plant at its Crane Creek operation. Slack 
coal from this operation was given a thor- 
ough test at the plant of The American 
Coal Cleaning Co., at Welch, and the re- 
duction of ash made by these tables so im- 
pressed the mining company that it de- 
termined to replace its washery with the 
dry plant. This installation is made in 
conjunction with the construction of a steel 
Marcus tipple. 


H. H. Morris, former general superin- 
tendent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, is now 
located in Huntington, as resident man- 
ager for the Wholesale Coal Co., and the 
Bertha Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WISCONSIN 


The 10-ton bridge now under construc- 
tion at the dock of the Superior Coal & 
Dock Co., Superior, will be ready for work 
early in July. This will materially add 
to the handling facilities of the dock. 
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Dock men of Duluth and Superior held 
a meeting recently at Superior, to discuss 
Ways and means to reduce risk of loss by 
tornado. Twenty-four docks at the Head- 
of-the-Lakes were represented at the con- 
ference. 

The Fellenz Coal & Dock Co., which 
operates a dock yard near Racine St, 
Milwaukee, will soon displace its present 
figure-4 derrick hoist with an electrically 
operated steel bridge hoist, which will un- 
load coal from vessels at the rate of 500 
tons per hour. Other improvements, includ- 
ing railway tracks and increased storage 
room are being made. The Fellenz dock is 
one of the oldest retail coal yards in 
Milwaukee. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
OUTPUT FOR MARCH, 1922 
Vancouver Island District 





Mine Tons 
Western Fuel Corporation of 
Canadas Nanaimo. sane. neon: 64,890 
Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd. 
COMOX one sere tuie ow <tr’ st 24,108 
EEX EONS OW ies os as ntheye)< cel ho Sales clo.e 20,206 
SOUCH VV CllUINETON wre i) snc cle. 8,610 
Granby Cons. M. S. & P. Co...... 26,787 
Nanoose Wellington Collieries... 8,750 
Old Wellington (King & Foster).. 513 
ANGUS 3 Seay baie R Oe oy are Eee + eis 153,864 
Nicola-Princeton District 
Middlesboro Collieries........... 5,473 
Miemnneia Coals Cot... e018 eres 3,109 
Coalmont | Collieries 3h. ..).6 1a.c 11,671 
Princeton Coal & Land Co........ 2,003 
PEOta eas sxe Rtelob ene Towels oPeis rents xces 22,256 
Crow’s Nest Pass District 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. 
Come Creeks VA A Mew oe Le 56,780 
IMIGHOVPa nia othe de ekack ieee 33,240 
Corbin Coal & Coke Co., Corbin.. 7,430 
EDO Cee pes anal t esis or sth dt ASUS occaceys 97,450 
(SLANG “TOtalivews . ois suki cs 273,570 


QUEBEC 


Soft coal is being imported into Montreal 
by sea from the Virginia and Pennsylvania 
coal fields cheaper than it can be brought 
from Sydney, N. S. All large consumers 
are stocked sufficiently to provide for their 
requirements for several months. Since the 
opening of navigation two steamers have 
arrived laden with coal from Norfolk, Va., 
and three others are on the way. The coal 
was shipped since the strike and is from 
non-union mines. The Dominion Coal Co., 
although it usually has its yards empty by 
May 1, has on hand 54,000 tons of coal, 
carried over from the winter. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Godfrey M. S. Tait announces the re- 
moval of his office to 808 Highteenth St., 
N. W., where he will continue the prepara- 
tion of coal property valuations as a guide 
to investors, banking houses, and for ob- 
taining tax adjustments. 


G,. R. Mansfield has been placed in charge 
of the section of the Geological Survey de- 
voted to non-metalliferous deposits. 


W. T. Lee is continuing a study for the 
U. S. Geological Survey of the stratigraphy 
of the oil sands in southern Wyoming, 


Charles Butts is investigating the strati- 
graphy and the paleontology of the lower 
paleozoic formations in Georgia, Alabama 
and Tennessee. 


J. D. Sears, James Gilluly and W. H. 
Bradley will do geological work in Moffat 
County, Colorado, during the coming field 
season. 


A. E. Fath and W. W. Brubey are to 
make a study of oil prospects in that part 
of eastern Wyoming which borders on the 
Black Hills. 


D. F. Hewett is looking into reported dis- 
coveries of oil near Fallon, Nevada. While 
in the state he will make a study of the 
BET oaion of aluminum salts to certain 
soils. 


A. F. Melcher will make a study of the 
porosity of oil sands in the Burbank field 
of Oklahoma, for the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey. 

As a result of the discovery of oil, near 
Avon, Mont., the U. S. Geological Survey 
has sent A. J. Collier to the region to study 
its geology. 

C. E. Dobbin, A. H. Redfield and J. E. 
Hoffmeister have been assigned to work on 
the coal fields of Garfield County, Mont., for 
the U. S. Geological Survey. 
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A study of the pleistocene and tertiary 
deposits of the Columbia plateau of eastern 
Washington and the neighboring parts of 
Idaho is to be made during this field season 
by J. T. Pardee, of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. 

An examination of the Wasatch plateau 
coal fields is to made by E. M. Spieker 
and J. B. Eby of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey. 








Traffic News 





In the complaint of the Clay County Coal 
Operators’ Association, an I. C. C. examiner 
recommends that rates on coal from points 
on the Horse Creek branch of the Cumber- 
land & Manchester R.R. to interstate desti- 
nations are unreasonable because they ex- 
ceed by more than 10c. the rates to the 
same destinations from points on the main 
line of the road. 

In the complaint of the Northwestern 
Traffic and Service Bureau an examiner 
recommends that rates on hard coal from 
Milwaukee, originally consigned to Vesta, 
Minn., diverted in transit at Sanburn, 
Minn., and reconsigned to Darfur, Minn., 
were not unreasonable. 

Edward E. Marshall, of Philadelphia, has 
complained against unreasonable rates on 
coke from Elkhorn, W. Va., to Harrisburg, 
Par 

The I. C. C. has suspended until August 
13 the proposed cancellation of joint 
through rates on bituminous and cannel 
coal from the Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. 
Group No. 1 points, located in Pennsylvania, 
to various destinations on the Buffalo, Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh, located in New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

The C. Reiss Coal Co., of Cheboygan, 
Wis., in a complaint to the commission 
alleges unreasonable rates on coal from 
Pittston, Avoca and Dunmore, Pa., to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. 

The Megeath Coal Co., of Omaha, alleges 
unreasonable rates on coal from Winton, 
Wyo., to points in California, Nevada, 
Utah, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 


The commission has assigned for hearing 
at Washington, May 22, the matter of di- 
visions of joint rates on coal between the 
Ohio & Kentucky Ry., and the Louisville 
& Nashville, 

In the complaint of the M. E. Case Coal 
Co. an I. C. C. examiner recommends that 
the commission is without jurisdiction to 
consider intrastate rates on coal from La 
Marsh, Ill., to Galesburg, Ill., moving sub- 
sequent to the termination of Federal con- 
trol, on the state of facts presented. 


The Public Utilities Commission of Idaho 
has complained against unreasonable com- 
modity rates from and to points on the 
Boise Valley Traction Co. lines by reason 
of failure to establish joint through rates. 
The commission asks for joint rates on coal 
and other products. 


In the complaint of the Loogootee Fire 
Clay Products Co., the commission decides 
that the rates on bituminous coal from 
Wheatland to Vincennes Ind., and from 
Montgomery and Cannellburg to Loogootee, 
Ind., during Federal control were un- 
reasonable, 


In the complaint of the Burns & Hancock 
Fire Brick & Clay Co., the commission de- 
cides that the rates on mine run bituminous 
coal from certain mines in the Clinton and 
Brazil districts in Indiana to the company’s 
plants at West Montezuma, Brazil and near 
Terre Haute, Ind., during Federal Control 
were unreasonable. 


In the complaint of the Crookston Gas 
Co., an I. C. C, examiner recommends that 
shipments of coke from St. Paul to points 
in Minnesota from June 25, 1918, to the 
end of Federal control were overcharged 
and that the company is entitled to repara- 
tion. Complaint covering shipments from 
March 1, to Sept. 1, 1920, are reeommended 
to be dismissed for want of jurisdiction. 


Rehearing of the complaint of the 
Roundup Coal Mining Co. has been re- 
quested by the Northwestern Coal Dock 
Operators’ Association, which asks the com- 
mission to fix rates on coal from Roundup, 
Mont., to points in South Dakota upon a 
basis higher than the scale adopted in the 
Holmes & Hallowell case, making allowance 
for adverse transportation conditions pre- 
vailing from Roundup to South Dakota 
points as compared with favorable condi- 
tions from Duluth to the same destinations. 
It is said the rates from Roundup are so 
low that they constitute an undue prejudice. 


COAL AGE 











Recent Patents 





Joseph S. 


Miner’s Blasting Battery. 
March 


Beeneck, Nanticoke, Pa., 1,408,435. 


7, 1922. Filed July 10, 1919; serial No. 
309,948. 

Device for Crushing Coal and Other 
Materials. Charles A. Kloman, Bellevue, 
Pa., 1,408,607. March 7, 1922. Filed June 


25, 1919; serial No. 306,612. 


Coal Distillation Retort. Arthur Roberts, 
Evanston, Ill., assignor to American Coke 
& Chemical Co., Chicago, Il, 1,408,640. 
March 7, 1922. Filed Sept. 15, 1916; serial 
No. 120,351. Renewed Feb. 13, 1920; serial 
No. 358,432. 

Coal Ladder. W. H. Towne, Otto M. 
Thjimoe and W. B. Mercer, Chicago, IIl., 
1,408,659. March 7, 1922. Filed Dec. 3, 
1920; serial No. 428,081. 


Undercutting Machine. Prank Ee 0); 
Wadsworth, Sewickley, Pa., assignor to the 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1,408,662. 
March 7, 1922. Filed April 13, 1912; serial 


No. 690,486. Renewed Nov. 24, 1919; 
serial No. 340,239. 
Mine Car. Daniel C. Mulvihill, Han- 


nibal, Mo., 1,408,767. March 7, 1922. Filed 
Dec. 20, 1920; serial No. 432,083. 


Mine-Car Bearing and Axle. James C. 
Gaskill, Fairmont, W. Va., 1,408,878. March 
7, 1922. “Filed Dec. 15, 1921 ‘serial JNo: 
522,566. 


Method of Mining Coal. Richard Battey, 


Black Diamond, Wash., 1,408,971. March 
ih reel Filed Aug. 30, 1920; serial No. 
406,821. 


Gathering-Reel Mounting for Mine Loco- 
motives. William E. Wolfe, Wilder. Va., 
assignor to the Clinechfield Coal Corp., Dante, 
Va., 1,409,328. March 14, 1922: Filed 
March 18, 1920; serial No. 366,936. 


Mining Machine. George F. Dillig, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa.,. 1,409,532. March 14, 1922. 
Filed June 9, 1920; serial No. 387,540. 
Fastener for Mine-Car Doors. John 


assignor of one- 
Wilkes-Barre, 
Filed May 20, 


Wysock, Plymouth, Pa., 
third to Anthony Visotski, 
1,409,635. March 14, 1922. 
1920; serial No. 382,847. 

Coal Agitator for Mechanical Stokers,. 
Robert S. Riley, Worcester, Mass., assignor 
to Sanford Riley Stoker Co., Ltd., Wor- 
cester, 1,409,972. March 21, 1922. Filed 
April 13, 1917; serial No. 161,862. 


Self-Dumping Mine Cage. William B. 
Reynolds, Roundup, Mont., 1,410,124. 
March 21, 1922. Filed Oct. 9, 1920; serial 
No. 415,757. 


Means for Feeding and Mixing Powdered 
Coal and Air. Wm. R. Field, Decatur, II1., 
1,410,246. March 21, 1922. Filed March 
15, 1920; serial No. 366,101. 


Coke-Oven Smoke-Flue Carriage. Joseph 
Becker, Pittsburgh, assignor to The Koppers 
Co., Pittsburgh, 1,410,447. March 21, 1922. 
Filed Dec. 2, 1918; serial No. 264,967. 


Automatic Door for Mines. Johnie Tr: 
Thomas, Fort Myers, Fla., 1,410,425. March 


21, 1922. Filed March 28, 1921; serial No. 
456,144. 

Mining Locomotive. Thomas E. Pray, 
Chicago, assignor to Goodman Mfg. Co., 


Chicago, 1,410,596. March 28, 1922. Filed 
July 19, 1919; serial No. 311,941. 


Coking Retort Oven. Joseph Van 
Ackeren. Pittsburgh, assignor to The 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, 1,410,784. March 


28, 1922. Filed April 27, 1920; serial No. 


377,024. 








Trade Literature 





Grindle Powdered Fuel Equipment, 
Grindle Fuel Equipment Co., Harvey, Ill. 
Pp. 40; 8% x 11 in.; illustrated. The ad- 
vantages and savings, both in cost and 
labor, obtained by the installation of the 
Grindle system are interestingly told, as 
are also its operation and some of the 
uses to which it can be adapted. 


Jeffrey 35-B Shortwall Mining Machine. 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Bulletin Noe 365ep:; -11s 72 x 91029in-8 
illustrated. Describes the work performed 
by the 35-B Shortwall Coal Cutter in coal 
mines and mentions as one of its features 
the self-propelling Handi ruck.—Advertiser. 


Circuit Breakers. The Cutter Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Pp. 16; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. 
A variety of remote-control circuit breakers, 
of both motor and magnetically operated 
types, together with other forms of appar- 
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atus especially adapted to central-station 


requirements are herein described.—Ad- 
vertiser. 
Type CSU Multi-Stage Automatically 


Balanced Centrifugal Pumps. Dayton-Dowd 
Co., Quincy, Ill. Bulletin 248. Pp. 20; 7% 
x 103 in.; illustrated. 


Page-Armco Welding Rods and Elec- 
trodes. Page Steel & Wire Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn, "Cataleg No? 500. Pp. 4006 3198 ine. 
illustrated. Describes the peculiar charac- 
teristics of Armco iron and shows its 
availability for various welding purposes. 
It gives the American Welding Society 
specifications for electrodes and some useful 
informaton for electricians. 











Publications Received 





Preparation and Uses of Tar and its. 
Simple Crude Derivatives, by W. W. Odell, 
Bureau of Mines. Technical Paper 268. Pre- 
pared under a co-operative agreement with 
the Illinois State Geological Survey and the. 
Department of Mining Engineering of the 
University of Illinois. Pp. 84; 6 x 9 in.; 
illustrated. 


Ninth Annual Report of the State Inspee- 
tor of Coal Mines of Colorado. Pp. 63;. 
6 x 9 in.; tables. 


The Mineral Resources of the Pillippine 
Islands for the Years 1919 and 1920. 
Division of Science, Bureau of Mines, 
Manila, P.:I. Pp. 70°; \7%°x 10% int* plates 
and tables. 


Evaporation Loss of Petroleum in the 
Mid-Continent Field, by J. H. Wiggins. 
Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 200. Pp. 115; 
6 x 9 in.; illustrated, charts and tables. 
Report of investigations by the Bureau of 
Mines of the loss of gasoline by evaporation 
in the storage and handling of petroleum. 


Mac’s Directory of Coal Sales Companies. 
Coal Information Bureau, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pp. 160;°9 x12. int x Price, $5) This" book 
is made up in three sections. The first is 
devoted to list of coal companies, arranged 
according to states, with classification as 
to whether sales agent, operator or whole- 
saler; the second section gives the list 
alphabetically arranged and the third sec- 
tion contains a complete alphabetical list 
of sales officers, with company affiliation 
and city in which located. 








Coming Meetings 





National Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. Fifth annual convention at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., May 18-20. Executive 
Secretary, Joseph E. O’Toole, South Penn 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Colorado and New Mexico Coal Operators’ 
Association. Annual meeting June 21 at 
Denver, Col. Secretary, F. O. Sandstrom, 
Boston Building, Denver, Col. 


National Coal Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
May 24 to 25. Committee on arrangements, 
Harry N. Taylor, chairman, Dr. F. C. 
Honnold and Walter Cunningham 


The American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at De- 
troit, June 1 and 2. Secretary, G. H. 
Merryweather, Union Fuel Bldg., Chicago. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
International Railway Fuel Association will 
be held in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
Tll., May 22 to 25. 


American Society for Testing Materials 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing June 26 to July 1, 1922, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., with headquarters at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Assistant treas- 
urer, J. K. Rittenhouse, Engineers’ Club 
Bldg.. Philadelphia. Pa. 


The twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the Illinois and Wisconsin Ketail Coal 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the 
Hotel Highland, Delavan Lake, Delavan, 
Wis., June 13, 14, 15. Secretary I. L. 
Runyan, Chicago, IIl. 

The annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
be ue held at Trenton, N. J., June 7 
an : 


American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
will hold its summer meeting at Niagara 
Falls, Can., June 19-22, with headquarters 
at the Clifton Hotel. Secretary, Dr. J. C. 
Olsen, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators 
Association will meet June 13 at 519 Keith 
& Perry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Secretary, 
W. L. A. Johnson, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Settlement or an Expedient? 


S THE end of the second month of the dual coal 
strike approaches interest increases as to the form 
the ultimate solution will take. For anthracite the 
alternatives apparently are clear—either the operators 
and the men will get together on the basis of a wage 
somewhere between the 20-per cent increase demanded 
by the miners and the 21-per cent decrease demanded 
by the operators, or the third party will step in, either 
by invitation or by right of public necessity. No one 
appears to expect resumption of hard-coal mining 
before July 1, and the conservative say Aug. 1. 

With respect to bituminous coal the situation is 
more complicated, with the possibility that the other- 
wise simple conditions surrounding the hard-coal nego- 
tiations will be involved. Should the dictates of internal 
policy and politics in the United Mine Workers demand 
the continuance of the hard-coal strike to help win the 
bituminous-coal strike, we may feel chilly this winter. 

Two possible—and only two—solutions to the trouble 
in the bituminous coal areas are in sight. One of them 
contemplates a weakening of the miners followed by 
local settlements, to which must be added the possibility 
of the weakening of operators. There are many such 
who, running true to form, may reach the point of con- 
ceding a wage that will tempt the miners locally to 
withdraw from the all-embracing policy of the inter- 
national officers of the union for national wage agree- 
ments. High prices will tempt some to any course. 

The miner, however, is pretty thoroughly imbued 
with the belief that he is striking to preserve his union, 


and for that he will fight long and hard. To save his. 


organization he will hold out long after he would give 
in on a straight-cut matter of wages. There are yet in 
the ranks sufficient of the old-time miners and there 
persists enough of the old-time spirit to hold their 
forces intact for a long struggle. What the union may 
lose in defections in West Virginia will be more than 
made up by gains in Pennsylvania. So long as the 
officers of the union can hold before the men the neces- 
sity of a four-state settlement as the only alternative 
to a breaking down of their organization, they will be 
able to maintain the morale of the men. 

As a prerequisite to settlement there must be the 
beginning of negotiations. Since the union demands 
such a beginning on the basis of interstate conference 
and the operators refuse that method, we have a stale- 
mate in the bituminous-coal situation. 

As a second avenue, apparently the only other, is the 
interjection of the third party—the public through the 
government. At the present writing this is generally 
conceded as the more likely outcome. Just when the 
government will feel warranted in issuing one of those 
not-to-be-refused invitations can only be guessed, but 
the time is yet some distance away. 

Patently the miners have the most to gain by delay. 


It was coolly caleulated policy that postponed the 
formulation of their demands on the operators from 
September, 1921, to February, 1922. They were bet- 
ting on the upturn in industrial conditions. They lost. 
They are betting on the same hand again, but now 
things are coming their way. Business is gaining. 
When, some time this summer, stocks are reduced to 
that irreducible minimum, when non-union production 
has reached its maximum, and when demand for coal 
becomes insistent, then something or somebody must 
give way. That time may come by the first of July, 
possibly not until August or even later, but come it 
must. 

When the government seeks to effect a settlement the 
union will have won, because that process will mean 
nothing less than a consideration of settlement on a 
national basis, removing as it were the present appar- 
ently insurmountable barrier of legal prohibition of 
operators meeting with the miners on that basis. 
Furthermore, by the time negotiations are begun there 
will be an excellent prospect of heavy demand, good 
prices for coal and less pressure for wage and cost 
reductions. 

The net result may then well be that more than at 
any time in the past the union bituminous-coal opera- 
tors will find themselves between the two millstones of 
non-union competition and the United Mine Workers. 
The union operators have no unified policy, no solidified 
economic background, no co-ordinated preparation for 
meeting the miners when the meeting comes. Unless 
some way is found to overcome these vital shortcom- 
ings, the settlement they will derive will be one of 
expediency—one that will react to leave them in no 
better, if not in worse, condition a year or two hence. 





Heads I Win; Tails You Lose 


LAYING the game both ends against the middle is 

. great stuff when you can get away with it. Here we 
have a dual miners’ strike, called it is professed, in one 
instance, because of inability to get into conference 
with the operators and in the other instance apparently 
because the operators have joined in conference. 

The United Mine Workers tell us that the soft-coal 
miners have suspended operations because the operators 
refuse to meet in joint negotiations to discuss a national 
wage scale. The widely heralded protests against the 
declared policy of the operators for local settlements, 
as voiced by Mr. Lewis and other spokesmen for the 
union, are intended to convince us that nothing else 
stands in the way of a settlement of the controversy; 
that the men are ready to work provided the operators 
will concede this—to them—vital point. 

Secretary Davis makes much of this point, taking the 
position that the bituminous-coal operators are respon- 
sible for the closing of their mines because they object 
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to this particular form of meeting with the miners. 
In fact, if we read but one part of what the union, 
Secretary Davis and the unofficial spokesmen for the 
union have to say on the strike—that is, the part deal- 
ing with bituminous coal—we could be led to conclude, 
as many have, that nothing else is involved. 

He who lets himself into this conclusion is being 
led astray. The union, of course, seeks as a prerequisite 
to actual wage negotiations the submission of the 
operators to national wage scales, but were that con- 
ceded today the solution of the controversy would be 
but little nearer. In the anthracite region there is 
involved no such question of policy. Here is a straight 
question of wage. True there are some score of sup- 
plemental demands, involving mainly minor matters of 
working conditions, but they are all of small moment. 
The real question in the anthracite negotiations, which 
have been in continous progress since March 15, is that 
of wages. If here, with no major issue of policy con- 
fronting them, the conferees can make no progress in 
two months—a small, compact conference, with unified 
leadership on both sides unable to record an inch of 
progress—what right have we to assume that were 
the soft-coal controversy stripped of the important 
question of form of agreement and the check-off, the 
twoscore fields could make any greater progress; that 
the miners have conveyed the true situation to the 
public when they blame the bituminous coal strike on 
the alleged “broken contract” of 1920? 

If you meet with the miners, or don’t meet, the 
result is the same—a strike. 


What Facts the Public Wants 


HE real cry for facts, apart from mere propaganda, 

comes from men who want an itemized bill showing 
where their coal money is going. Even the plumber 
segregates time from material and gives us an idea as 
to what we pay for each. But when the householder— 
and he is the vociferous objector—gets a bill for coal 
he does not know how much the operator gets, how much 
goes to the railroad and how much is taken by the coal 
dealer. It is bulked together. He does not know that 
the freight is in many instances a bigger charge than 
the coal itself. He does not realize how much work is 
expended between the breaker or tipple and the cellar, 
and how greatly this adds to the cost. 

The manufacturer pays his own freight bill and con- 
sequently he knows how much he pays for bituminous 
coal, and wherever the price has not been boosted by 
extravagant bidding he realizes that the rate charged 
for the coal is as reasonable as the wage scale permits. 
When he has men out fighting to get coal he also knows 
why the price is high and is not surprised. Consequently 
in times like these the manufacturer utters not a word 
of complaint, except, perhaps, about railroad charges. 

But the householder is not so silent, for he has no 
knowledge as to what he pays for coal, for freight and 
for handling. If he had this information he would feel 
he had the ‘“‘facts’”—the facts regarding his own pur- 
chase. It would be in his hands, not in musty bulletins. 
It would be served to him when he wanted to know about 
it. It would be short and to the point. At present he 
does not know that the price doubles and even trebles 
between the mine face and his cellar. Other articles 
increase in cost in the same way and many in a much 
more extraordinary fashion. We are told that oranges 
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in Hayti are sold at ten for a cent—so cheaply as to 
be practically given away. The price in the United 
States is to all intents freight, wastage, marketing and 
handling—and nothing more. ‘The oranges themselves 
don’t figure at all in the price. 

If we would question the service of the railroad and 
retailer it might be well to bethink oneself of the diffi- 
culties, labors, costs, lost time, etc., that one would face — 
who journeyed to the mine to get it. But the miracle 
of transportation on which our forefathers dilated so 
wonderingly is a matter of course today, Costs of car- 
riage kept falling and we did not realize that they must 
tend, like all things, to reach a minimum and must in- 
crease thereafter if other values became inflated. 


Power Drilling 


NE cannot understand why the miner is so un- 

willing to accept a lowered rate per ton loaded 
where the electric drill is used. Now that the work 
of undermining has been committed to the cutting ma- 
chine, drilling is one of the hardest of mining opera- 
tions still left to hand labor. Why should miners 
continue unwilling to allow this part of their arduous 
work to be undertaken by machinery, as is all heavy 
labor in other occupations than mining? 

In the anthracite region many men already own their 
own jackhammers. The company supplies the power 
and the men provide the drill. These men evidently 
realize that hand drilling is worth avoiding even at 
some expenditure of money. 

It is in mines subject to dust explosions, however, 
that the drill will prove most advantageous. When 
experienced men, who follow instructions, drill all the 
holes, there will be fewer windy shots. Shotfiring will 
be less dangerous, and this fact alone is sufficient to 
commend the drill to the attention of executives. 

The high wages some shotfirers receive is proof, if 
any be needed, of the danger of leaving shots to be 
fired by men who have no assurance of the depth and 
loading of the holes they are detonating and who are 
at the mercy of any unscrupulous miner who, anxious 
to get much coal with little labor, overextends and 
overloads his shotholes and uses improper or too little 
tamping. 

With such holes properly placed and of the right 
length it is certain also that larger coal will be ob- 
tained. It is easier to instruct and control one or two 
gangs of shothole drillers, powder loaders and tampers 
than to indoctrinate and watch the many coal loaders 
that every mine employs. Shooting can never be 
scientific so long as it is done by so many men, among 
whom are not a few who cannot speak the same 
language as the mine officials. Perhaps no art of min- 
ing takes longer to acquire than that of shooting coal. 

It is not difficult, of course, where the man is both 
experienced and willing and is able to understand 
English, but where these three qualities are lacking, 
drilling is likely to be done in a haphazard manner, to 
be dangerous and to be unsafely and unsatisfactorily 
done, with a waste of explosives, an undue degrada- 
tion of the coal, a great risk to human life and a 
weakening of the roof and ribs of the mine. To mines 
not now rated as being dangerously dusty, and so not 
shooting at night, the power drill will introduce night 
shooting, and greater purity of the mine air during 
working hours will result. 
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: Well -£i gulpyped lor 
Large Output 


First Mine in Franklin County, Illinois—-Labor Tumult and Disasters 
‘ End in Sealing of Shaft—Skip Installed at Time of Opening — Bottom- 
Dump Cars Replaced by Rotary Dump — Car Dispatchers for Mine Trip 

y wf 


DAVIDSON* 


Chicago, Ill. 


of the two greatest producers in the world; but 

such honors are not attained without travail. Zeigler 
No. 1 mine of the Bell & Zoller Mining Co., at Zeiglér, 
Ill., has been through that travail. Its early years 
were full of heartbreak, accident, fire, war and death. 
It was even closed and sealed for more than a year 
and given up as hopeless. But the wonderful deposit 
of coal its shafts tapped was too rich to be abandoned 
forever. New brains, new capital and a new policy 
of mine management reopened Zeigler No. 1 in 1910, 
and since then it has startled the world with its per- 
formances and furnished good fuel in ten states. 

The history of the mine was tumultuous from the 
beginning, when Joseph Leiter, a Chicago merchant 
king, decided there was a fortune in coal for big 
capital. He employed the best engineering brains he 
could find, searched Franklin County, in southern 
Illinois, with a thoroughness hitherto unexampled, and 
finally sank the first mine shaft in that county. Mr. 
Leiter was assured he had first-grade coal, so he 
prepared to mine and sell it on a grand scale. 

The top works he built astonished the coal industry. 
No shaft at that time was producing more than 1,500 
tons a day and many a good engineer figured that was 
about the limit. The Zeigler mine equipment was good 
for 5,000 tons a day! 

“Some day in the life of those structures,” said Mr. 
Leiter, “we’ll be taking 5,000 tons a day out of that 
shaft. We might as well be ready.” But under the 
Leiter management that goal was never attained. 
Labor trouble, for one thing, started almost simul 
taneously with the development of the mine. Mr. 
Leiter proposed to run his mine property as he 
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pleased, mine-union ideas to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Mr. Leiter figured that if he paid his men 
well enough and put into the mine everything that the 
mining engineering profession could think of to make 
the workings safe and comfortable, he would have 
no trouble with labor. He guessed wrong—most 
egregiously. The result was a long controversy that 
rose from a dispute to a fight and finally to a bloody 
war. 

Determined to wir at any cost, Mr. Leiter built a 
stockade around his little mine town, lined it with 
armed guards and machine guns and mounted on the 
headframe in the center of the enclosure a searchlight 
and more high-power guns. No man was allowed to 
enter the yates unless his credentials were satisfactory. 
No man could even approach those gates if daylight or 
the searchlight beam revealed him to be an undesirable. 
Battle and bloodshed followed until finally the govern- 
ment and the courts ended it. 

TRIED TO SCARE MEN AWAY FROM THE MINES 
a 4 

But the difficulties were not all above ground. Most 
of them were down in the workings. There, from time 
to time, everything that makes mining hazardous hap- 
pened. Superstitions of every sort were fanned into 
life to make miners tremulous. Fires of known and 
unknown origin damaged the works and harried opera- 
tions. Explosions occurred time after time, reaping 
lives singly, in little groups and by scores. Finally 
came a series of disasters which defeated the mine 
operators after a continuous fight that lasted nearly a 
year. 

In 1909 the Bell & Zoller Mining Co. acquired this 
property, built to be the most wonderful coal mine in 
the world, but then standing sealed and abandoned. 
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ZEIGLER NO. 1 MINE AS SEEN FROM THE LOAD END OF 


bins, 


Ten sizes of coal are shipped from this mine and 100 railroad cars per day. 


THE RAILROAD YARD 
The power plant is on the left, the unusual headframe in the center and on the right the rescreening plant with loading 


Coal is carried from 


the rescreens to the power house along a belt trestle shown in the middle ground. 
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The new era for Zeigler opened that year, climaxing 
in the month of March, 1922, when the mine, in a 
tremendous 27-day production race with its neighbor- 
ing rival, Orient, twice broke the world’s record for 
daily output only to lose it finally to the other mine. 
But in those 27 days Zeigler set the world’s high mark 
for monthly production, hoisting 164,109 tons. Mr. 
Leiter’s fanciful 1904 dream of some time getting 5,000 
tons of coal a day out of the mine was as nothing com- 
pared to the cold facts of the mine’s performance that 
month. It exceeded 5,000 tons every day but one and 
once touched 7,537 tons. 

There was no town at the. location of the mine when 
it was opened. There wasn’t even a railroad. A spur 
had to be constructed from the nearest rail line five 
miles away. Thus isolated, it was necessary to estab- 
lish a company village in which every foot of land and 
every board and nail in the buildings was owned by 
Mr. Leiter’s company. This company plan of ownership 
continued under the Bell & Zoller régime until 1917, 
when all the real estate except the mine property itself 
was placed on the market. Today about 80 per cent of 
the homes are owned by the company’s employees and 
a number of independent mercantile businesses are 
running. 

Much of the equipment and machinery of the mine 
as originally installed in the years from 1904 to 1906 
is still in operation and “did its bit’? during March, 
1922, toward setting the world’s 27-day hoisting record, 
which so far overtopped the original estimated capac- 
ity. Of course it has been supplemented and the 
system changed in one notable instance—a rotary car 
dump was installed at the bottom in 1917—but in the 
main the mine plant is the original one. 

Until June, 1921, power for all operations except 
hoisting was furnished by two direct-current gen- 
erators, one a 800-kw. 250-volt machine and the other 
of 500-kw. capacity. But the distance from the gen- 
erators to the working face made it almost impossible 
to maintain voltage. So a steam-turbine driven 750-kw. 
2,300-volt alternator was installed and two motor- 


generator sets, one of 200 kw. and the other of 300 kw. 
capacity, were established nearer the working faces. 
Another 300-kw. set is soon to be installed to keep up 
with the expansion of the workings. With all this 
equipment functioning, power for the outlying parts 
of the mine are supplied by the motor-generator sets 
and for the close-in sections from the original engine- 
driven generators in the power house. 


Four SHAFTS SUNK TO COAL INSTEAD OF Two 


In many ways this mine presents striking differences 
when compared to the average big coal mine. For one 
thing, it has four shafts instead of the usual two. Its 
main shaft, built to accommodate a pair of eight-ton 
skip hoists, is separated by a partition from the mar 
shaft, in which a double-deck cage operates. Thus men 
are lowered into and hoisted out of the mine without; 
interfering with the movement of coal. 

The original plan of making these two hoists suffi- 
cient for all purposes was given up because the shafts 
were too small to accommodate an ordinary mine car. 
When it became necessary to raise or lower a car, it 
had to be up-ended and put through the airshaft, which 
is 600 ft. from the main shaft. This entailed all sorts 
of arduous toil and made it difficult to handle material. 
So the fourth shaft—a passageway for material alone 
—was sunk in 1920 about 100 yards from the main 
shaft. Thus the mine has its skipway, its man hoist, 
its airshaft and its material shaft. The mine is made 
much safer by the presence of the two auxiliary hoists 
for men and material, and by the same sign the prin- 
cipal business of the mine—getting out the coal—is 
unhampered. 

The idea of hoisting coal by skip instead of by rais- 
ing the pit cars themselves was novel in the days when 
the Zeigler mine was built. There were very few skips 
in the country, but their service in speeding up coal 
hoisting and in reducing the number of cars essential 
was even then recognized. The introduction of the 
skip was considered by many engineers as the last word 
in mine operation. Therefore Mr. Leiter, who was 
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eager for “last words” for his mine, had the plan 
adopted. 

But there were difficulties. The pit cars, equipped 
with drop bottoms, were drawn two by two across the 
open top of a concrete hopper about 30 ft. deep and of 
40-ton capacity beside the main shaft. The car bottoms 
were supposed to spring open at the first pry of a crow- 
bar, dumping readily. They seldom did. A crew of 
eight men, usually husky negroes, each man armed with 
a bar and a sledge, did the dumping. It was normally 
necessary for a man to batter with his sledge the 
patent triggers along the edge of the car before the 
bottom dropped open. When the car had been dumped 
it was pushed on across the hopper to a gang which 
closed the bottoms by the same gentle sledge-hammer 
methods. As a result, a repair track leading to a 
blacksmith shop stood full of cars nearly all the time. 


ROTARY DUMP SAVES TIME AND EXPENSE 


So in 1917 a rotary dump, operated by compressed 
air and built from designs prepared by Allen & Garcia, 
was installed. E. L. Berger, one of the superintendents 
for the Bell & Zoller Mining Co., believes this was the 
first underground rotary car dump ever operated. 
“This dump handles two cars at a time,” says he, ‘and 
has dumped as many as 1,944 cars in a shift of eight 
hours.” 

Nowadays, instead of the “wrecking crew” with 
sledge hammers, a single operator, handling the com- 
pressed-air ram, does all the dumping in far less time, 
with little effort and with no property damage. 

The eight-ton skips in the main shaft are loaded at 
the bottom of the big hopper, where an operator about 
40 ft. below the level of the dumping tracks, opens 
and closes with compressed air the sliding doors in the 
mouth of the hopper. Before the installation of the 
rotary dump, the skips never had hoisted as much as 
4,000 tons in any one day. Since then they seldom 
have hoisted as little as that on days when interrup- 
tions were few, and during that feverish month of 
March when the great mine was exerting itself and 
when good luck was with it every day, the daily hoist 
ran from 4,100 to 7,537 tons, with an average of 6,078 
tons. 

At the mine bottom loaded cars are all handled on 
one track which crosses a track scale before it reaches 
the rotary dumper. Two 4-ton shunting locomotives 
handle the trips as they are brought in. One pushes 





UNDERCUTTING COAL IN THE ZEIGLER MINE 
A kerf is being cut by a breast machine, the jack in the rear 


holding the cutter to its work. There are forty-three of these 
cutters in the Zeigler mine. Thirty-four of these machines are 
each apportioned to fourteen loaders and nine are operated by 
gangs of five men each. The seam in this mine runs from 8 to 
£2 ft. thick, 
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MACHINE SHOP FOR MISCELLANEOUS REPAIRS 
On the left lathe and drill press, on the right bolt threader, 


planer and pipe machine. The shop is belt-driven., 

the loads to the dumper, and the other, on the opposite 
side of the shaft, pulls the empties away, making up 
the empty trips on two sidings—one for each half of 
the mine—from which the main-line locomotives take 
them back into the workings. 

There are twenty-seven locomotives in the service of 
the mine: The two 4-ton shunters at bottom, one 
4-ton, two 8-ton and sixteen 6-ton gathering motors 
and one 15-ton and five 13-ton locomotives for haulage. 
The maximum grade against the load for the haulage 
motors is 23 per cent and the maximum grade for 
gatherers is 8 per cent. Each gathering motor ordi- 
narily serves two mining machines, no more than 
fourteen loaders being provided for each machine. 

Trip dispatchers at the bottom keep a careful check 
on the operation of each haulage locomotive. They 
know the time each motor leaves a parting with a 
bottom-bound trip, the number of loads in the trip and 
the time the trip should arrive. Also they mark up 
the number of empties each returning locomotive takes 
in and know exactly when that motor should arrive at 
any given point along the entry. Thus, with the aid of 
the telephone the dispatcher on duty can spot every 
locomotive at any minute of the day, and if anything 
goes wrong with the schedule the pit boss can look 
up the trouble without delay. 


PARTINGS AVERAGE A MILE FROM BOTTOM 


The average distance of the partings—all three- 
trackers—from the bottom is 5,500 ft. The nearest is 
4,100 ft. and the most distant, 6,800 ft. They are all 
located on main entries between panels. A locomotive 
working between the partings and the bottom handles 
trips averaging twenty-two cars. The range is from 
fifteen to forty loads. 

The layout of the partings and the system of han- 
dling cars through them is designed to get the greatest 
speed of operation with the least interference and 
danger. The first parting on the main entry is between 
the second and third panels. The second parting is 
between the sixth and seventh panels and so on, so that 
each parting serves panel entries in groups of four. 

A gathering locomotive is assigned to each group of 
four panel entries. Running between these entries and 


the parting, each locomotive delivers its loads and re- 


moves its quota of empties always at the same end of 
the parting. Thus while motors work continually in 
and out of opposite ends of the parting, they never 
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Panel. 
entries 


Y Havlage- Pee eeAe 
run-around 


PLAN SHOWING RUN-AROUND AT EVERY FOUR PANELS 


As thus laid out the locomotive always pulls the cars and does 
not have to push them. It can get around the trip without diffi- 
culty by running into the nearby roadway. 


interfere and they never have to make flying switches 
or execute other risky feats of mine railroading. 

The partings all have three parallel tracks so that 
one outside track can be used for making up trips 
of loads, the center track for emvties and the other 


One Hundred Tons of Water Per Ton Mined 


EW, if any, mines pump as much water as the Heidel- 

berg No. 2 colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
located three miles northeast of Pittston, Luzerne 
County, Pennsylvania. E. M. Florey, in the Employes’ 
Magazine of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., from which the 
facts of this article are derived, says that the coal beds 
lie in a U-shaped basin and at the shaft reach approxi- 
mately their greatest depth below the surface. This 
shaft is located at about the center of the small valley 
in which the colliery has been erected. The beds crop 
on the floor of the valley and adjacent hillsides, and ex- 
tensive mining and pillar drawing have cracked and 
broken the surface. 

Though the surface has been ditched so as to carry 
off the water that falls during heavy rains or melting 
snows into the creek, much water enters the mines, and, 
during March, 1920, the heavy rains and melting snows 
caused a flood in the valley which made the creek back 
up till the floor of the valley was entirely submerged. 
The water naturally ran through the cracks in the 
ground into the mine below, flooding the Red Ash bed. 

On March 15 the water in the shaft reached a height 
of 53 ft. and drowned out the Red Ash pumps, Con- 
sequently it was decided to place buckets in the shaft, 
using the 25x60-in. double engines directly connected to 
two 8x10-ft. conical drums. Unwatering started on 
March 14, but more water flowed into the mine than 
the hoist could remove and the water reached a maxi- 
mum height of 84 ft. in the shaft on April 29, 1920. 
After that date the water was lowered, hoisting con- 
tinuing until Sept. 15, 1920, when the depth of the 


water on the rail at the foot of the shaft was 7 in. The 
Red Ash pumps were then started. 
The total cost of the six months’ flood was: Labor, 


$17,934.33; material, $12,399.17; total $30,333.50; aver-: 


aging $259.26 per day for a period of 117 days. 
Another drown-out occurred in the Red Ash vein 
from July 15 to Aug. 13, 1921, and the buckets were 
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outside track for passing. This layout reduces trip 
delays to a minimum by keeping the main lines clear 
practically all the time and by leaving empties always 
within reach of gathering locomotives. 

Forty-three Goodman breast machines cut all the coal 
in the mine. Thirty-four of them work territories of 
fourteen places each and nine cut coal for gangs which 
average five men. 

The tremendous output of this mine, after it has 
made the trip to the surface, is shipped in ten sizes. 
Large lump, 6 x 3-in.; “furnace lump,” 3 x 2-in.; small egg 
and mine-run are all loaded by booms at the tipple. 
All the coal from 2-in. down, which does not go out as 
mine-run, is carried by belt conveyor to a rescreening 
plant which makes no less than six sizes. The six are 
“special stove nut,” which is 2 x 14-in.; “domestic chest- 
nut,” 14 x #-in.; pea, ? x 3-in.; carbon, 2 and under; 
inch-and-a-quarter screenings and 2-in. screenings. 

In Zeigler No. 1 the coal-mining world sees a prop- 
erty which has negotiated all the hell-and-high-water 
its bitterest enemy—if it could be said that mines have 
enemies—could wish to see inflicted upon it, yet it has 
come through, and today it stands at the pinnacle of its 
development. Once a death trap and a place to sink 
fortunes, it has turned out to be a bonanza, and perhaps 
it has in store still further surprises for the public. 


used in the same manner as during the previous flood. 
This cost was as follows: Labor, $5,607.72; material, 
$4,013; total, $9,620.72; averaging $384.83 per day for | 
a total of 25 days. 

In the above figures the cost of steam is not included 
because it is difficult to ascertain how much of it was 
used for any one of several purposes. Mr. Florey esti- 
mates that the pumps consume 95 per cent of the steam 
generated. However, the quantity of coal used per day 
varies but little, and the total cost of operating the 
boiler plant is practically uniform, amounting to ap- 
proximately $6,600 per month, which includes 75 tons 
of coal per day at $2 per ton. The amount chargeable 
to pumping is 95 per cent or $6,280. This amount should 
be considered in the total pumping cost. 

The accompanying table by months gives the water 
pumped in gallons, the cost of the pumping and the 
tons pumped, all per ton mined. It will be noted that 
the cost of handling water exclusive of steam used was. 
74c, per ton in 1920 and 59c. per ton in 1921. 


WATER PUMPED AT HEIDELBERG NO. 2, 1920 AND 1921 


Cost of 
Labor and Tons of 
Gallons of Material for Water 
Water Pumped Pumping Water Pumped Per 


Per Ton of Per Ton of Ton of Coal 
Coal Mined Coal Mined Mined 
1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 

Month gals. gals. dolls. dolls. tons tons 
January. stent cu eee ee uD: 27,054 .072 .488 82 101 
Hebruary..f cee 5 PPA? 24,161 083° 279 Ol om eos 
Mareh).caenee ue oe pare 17,632 21321 ae 409 See 65 102 
April? A. cee tie ae : 22,668 24.735) 15328 — 54066-83290 woz 
May 3) fae: ere eee 30,719 27,6562. 199 ae 103 
Junie ext eR ee ce Ore2) 26,098 1 338 eee coral 96 
July eee ee eer 44,058 57,9210 OSteee ON 163 140 
Angust.<35 Septic ine ier 2» NePR SE, 4710 1.126 st, O26ent2s 155 
September ssa nen ae ee eee a 31,251 25993.) 838200149 116 
October. NINE: LORS eee . 28,871 50,710 .486 .652 107 188 
November..............-- 25,624 46,956 OIG) -618 94 174 
December , . 28,343 143,185 .288 1.44 105 532 

Total av erage per month...... 27,118 33,388 74 neh) KIN 123 

1920 1921 

Total gallons of water pumped......... 1,459,800,006 1,756,800,000 
Total cost of labor and material for pumping water: 

Laborss. on tae cane on RJ a eee $24,826.61 $22,120.96 

Material .iiiiecest: PhO act Buaovd: woken tee Pooled, 9,230.47 

otal: mieten ddl kien eae eee ages $40,017.88 $31,351.43 

Totalitons oficoalmined sty. ese eke ee 838 52, 
Cost of handling water, exclusive of power, per 

ton of coal mined.......... Bi ee We ibaa cha ene $0.74 $0.59 
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Under What Conditions Are Steam Turbines Preferable 
To Electrical Units for Driving Auxiliaries? 


Reliability More Important Than Economy—Turbines Save Conversion 
Costs—Independent Steam Units May Release Large Generator at 
Times of Idleness—Cheap Fuel Makes Heat Balance Less Imperative 


HETHER it is more advantageous to drive the 

auxiliary equipment of a power plant with 

steam turbines or electric motors is not a 
matter to be solved without due consideration of the 
special conditions at any given plant. Where the heat 
energy of the exhaust steam may be advantageously 
applied, as in the heating of feed water or in the 
warming of buildings, this circumstance strongly favors 
the turbine. With this machine, furthermore, no double 
transformation of energy is necessary. 

In a mining plant, however, the primary considera- 
tion is not economy—reliability is far more important. 
Continuous and dependable performance of all equip- 
ment is an absolute requirement. After this reliability 
has been assured, economy becomes the next de- 
sideratum. The steam turbine has fully demonstrated 
its reliability, and when properly employed its economy 
is fair. In dependability of action it far outranks the 
reciprocating engine, and where conditions are propi- 
tious its choice in preference to the electric motor is 
fully justified. 

Although the actual thermo-dynamic efficiency of the 
small turbine is almost invariably lower than that of 
the large turbo-generator unit, its direct application to 
the machine to be driven avoids all electrical generation, 
transmission, transformation and conversion losses. 
Any contrast made in the actual number of pounds of 
steam consumed by the small turbine and indirectly 
by the motor should take this fact into consideration. 

Not infrequently the steam indirectly required to 
drive a small motor may far exceed the quantity re- 


Boiler Feed 
TurbinePumps 


Two Terry steam 
turbines with 4-in. 
OumMs La rivin s 
three-stage single- 
suction centrifugal 
pumps at 2,900 
r.p.m., which have 
a capacity of 400 
gal. per min. and 
develop a pressure 
equal to a 475 ft. 
lift. They supply 
water to 3,200 hp. 
Stirling boilers. 
Each turbine is a 
90-hp. unit and 
both use steam at 
175 1b. pressure, 
200 lb. being the 
maximum. This in- 
stallation is at the 
Underwood Col- 
LLery, Pennsyl- 
wanin (Cro a Co., 
Throop, Pa. 


quired by a turbine of equal power. Thus on Sundays, 
holidays or during periods of shutdown a large gen- 
erator may be run solely to drive the power-plant 
auxiliaries. If these are actuated by motors at least 
one generator must be operated. Under such a light 
load the efficiency of this machine will be low and con- 
sequently the quantity of steam actually required to 
drive, say, the boiler feed pump will be excessive. 
Under extreme circumstances the losses incurred by 
electric drive may exceed the consumption of the aux- 
iliaries. 

During such periods, therefore, the operation of a 
large generator for the sake of driving a few auxiliaries 
is uneconomical. If, however, these machines are actu- 
ated by turbines they may be driven entirely independ- 
ent of any of the main units, which, of course, may be 
shut down entirely without in the least interfering with 
the operation of the boiler plant. 

Simplicity is a highly important consideration when 
choosing a small turbine. The various small units scat- 
tered around the plant necessarily cannot receive the 
care and attention bestowed upon the main power 
units, consequently a single pressure-stage machine is 
preferred by many. In addition to this, such a unit 
should have a speed suited to the machine it is to drive. 
Of course several types of speed-reduction gears are 
on the market, but these necessarily lower the efficiency 
somewhat. In one make of turbine excessive speed is 
avoided by obtaining a multiple velocity effect in a 
single rigid wheel. This machine also has ample clear- 
ance of the buckets. 
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One of the most important auxiliaries in the boiler 
plant is the boiler feed pump. Little need be said 
concerning the advantages of the centrifugal as com- 
pared to the reciprocating machine for this purpose. 
Smaller floor space for a given capacity, absence of 
water hammer in the feed piping, freedom from packing 
troubles, simplicity and consequent reliability in opera- 
tion as well as maintained efficiency are among its 
cardinal virtues. 

Necessarily the engineering economics of the ordi- 
nary central station differ radically from those of the 
mine power plant. At the former the fuel used costs 
more—sometimes much more—than at the latter, and 
as a result refinements in the matter of heat balance 
and economies that are entirely justified in the central 
station may be monuments of ignorance in the mine 
plant. In the mine plant the problem of heat conserva- 
tion is, as a rule, far less delicate than in the large 
central station. Consequently non-condensing units 
may often be employed to advantage. 

In the large plant where, say, boiler feed pumps both 
turbine and motor driven are installed, the turbine- 
actuated units may advantageously be held in reserve, 
the motors being employed for ordinary operation. 
Where many generating units are installed they may 
be cut off or put onto the line one at a time as the 
demand fluctuates, so that the load impressed upon each 
generator is at or near its rated capacity, and the 
machine consequently operates at or near its greatest 
efficiency. Inasmuch as the steam consumption of the 
large turbo-unit is comparatively small it is real econ- 
omy to drive all auxiliaries by motor except those 
supplying exhaust steam for heating purposes. 

The procedure just outlined as governing the driving 
of boiler-feed pumps is applicable also for draft fans 
and the like. As at present constructed draft fans 
are so simply and ruggedly built that they are not likely 
to fail in service. In many plants a double drive— 
turbine on one end and motor on the other—through 
suitable shaft couplings or clutches permits of driving 
the fan through either agency. This arrangement is 
regarded by many operators as being almost ideal, but 
others consider the motor superfluous and pin their 
faith to the turbine exclusively. 


SOME PLACE SEPARATE BLOWER AT EACH BOILER 


Some designers strongly recommend individual blow- 
ers for each boiler. Beyond doubt these possess the 
advantage that only one boiler is incapacitated when 
a blower fails. There is no escaping the logic of this 
reasoning. On the other hand, the advantage of this 
arrangement, considering the reliability of the single 
large draft fan and the fact that the combined power 
consumption of the several small machines far exceeds 
that of a single big one, is largely if not wholly coun- 
terbalanced. Furthermore automatic control of draft 
intensity in accordance with the steam pressure in the 
boilers is much more easily obtained with the single 
large fan than with a multitude of small ones. In the 
latter case regulation usually is accomplished by hand 
and consequently is seldom as close and accurate as 
may be attained automatically. 

So far as economy of heat in a reasonably large plant 
is concerned, the extent to which steam-driven aux- 
iliaries should be installed is governed by the extent 
to which the exhaust from them can be utilized either 
by heating or in an exhaust-steam unit such as a low- 
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pressure turbine. Beyond this point it will be more 
economical from the heat standpoint to use motor drive. 
In most up-to-date commercial plants both turbine and 
motor drives are employed. 

In the mine power plant, however, heat economy may 
not be synonymous with financial economy. In other 
words, as fuel of a poor quality is being burned at 
the point of its origin, where it possesses its first and 
least value, heat may be so cheap that conserving it 
to the last British thermal unit may cost more than the 
value of the heat saved. Thus at such plants engineer- 
ing economics might dictate the driving of the auxiliary 
or even the main units of the plant non-condensing, 
turning the exhaust into the atmosphere. 

In any case economy in the mine power plant is not 
so overshadowing a consideration as it is in the vast 
majority of central stations, the reliability of the tur- 
bine as compared with the reciprocating engine giving 
it preference for installation in the isolated plant. Such 
plants, as a rule, should have a source of auxiliary power 
independent of the main units. 


AUXILIARIES AT EUREKA ALL TURBINE DRIVEN 


As an example of this kind of engineering the Eureka 
No. 35 plant of the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., 
located at Windber, Pa., may be cited. This plant fur- 
nishes power for all this company’s mines in its vicinity 
as well as to outside customers. Here the boiler-feed 
pumps, draft fans, stokers and other auxiliaries are 
turbine-driven. This is one of the largest and most 
modern coal-company central stations in the bituminous 
fields of Pennsylvania. 

In the design of mine power plants many varying 
conditions may be encountered, each combination de- 
manding a different treatment from the others. Thus, 
where such a plant is tied in with the power lines of a 
public utility, motor drive on most of the auxiliaries 
may be entirely justified. Again, where condensing 
water is available the exhaust from the auxiliaries 
together with that from a steam mine hoist may advan- 
tageously be passed through a low-pressure turbo- 
generator, a steam regenerator being interposed 
between; the sources of exhaust-steam supply and the 
machine consuming it. Placing the ventilating fan 
within the power plant or an annex thereto, where the 
driving turbine may be under the supervision of the 
regular power-house force, the exhaust to be condensed 
or. utilized in some manner similar to that just de- 
scribed, also offers interesting possibilities. 

It is noteworthy that turbines are being extensively 
used in the newer mining plants. This is particularly 
noticeable in new operations in Kentucky and West 
Virginia. The equipment at these plants almost in- 
variably includes turbine-driven auxiliaries, less fre- 
quent use also being made of motor drive. This 
practice demonstrates probably as nothing else could 
the present trend in favor of the small turbine, this 
trend being doubtless the result of the demonstrated 
reliability of this type of prime mover. 


THE REPORT OF the investigation made by the Bureau of 
Mines at the Pittsburgh Station relating to the value of 
coke, anthracite and bituminous coal for the generation of 
steam in the low-pressure cast-iron boiler is being pre- 
pared for publication at a later date. The report shows the 
relative steaming values of the fuels and why the thermal] 
efficiency varies with the different fuels. The draft required 
with the various fuels is carefully analyzed. 


May 25, 1922 
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Scheme of Working Suited to Level Bed with Light Cover 
Has Lonewall Work Flanked by Approach Roadways 


Modified Longwall Appears to Be Method in Which Most Progress 
Is Being Made—In System Here Suggested Panels Are Worked Ad- 
vancing with a Loading Machine and Pillars Are Removed Retreating 


By M. L. O’NEALE 


Morgantown, W. Va. 


UCH interest is being shown in attempts to 
M improve present methods of attacking the coal 

in the bed. The chief objects sought are, 
briefly, as follows: (1) Quick development; (2) in- 
creased production from a given territory, or, in other 
words, concentration of working forces; (3) complete 
extraction of the coal; (4) utilization of machinery, 
equipment and labor to the utmost advantage; (5) 
safety of the working forces; (6) minimum cost of 
production, this factor being largely dependent upon 
and governed by the preceding considerations. 

Ordinary room-and-pillar methods are satisfactory in 
accomplishing the first and the fifth of the above objects 
and may also, when properly handled, attain a fairly 
complete recovery of the coal bed. Longwall methods 
as practised in Europe, for various reasons which need 
not be enumerated here, rarely have been adopted in 
this country. The tendency in new methods here 
appears to be toward modified longwall or panel 
systems, 

General utilization of cutting machines, mechanical 
haulage with long trips of cars, as well as increased 
efforts to solve the problem of mechanical loaders, all 
serve as incentives for seeking improved mining 
methods. Plant costs have risen, and labor itself, as 
far as capital invested is concerned, may be regarded 
in a similar light to equipment. Housing and provision 
for the needs of labor at a mining plant form items 
among the largest in plant cost, even though the rents 
received do not generally yield, by a considerable 
margin, a fair return on this investment. Consequently 
fewer men for a given production means less plant 
investment and decreased fixed charges. 


METHOD PERMITTING EARLY COAL PRODUCTION 


In an effort to solve the problems enumerated in the 
first paragraph of this article, the proposed system of 
mining shown in the accompanying illustration is sub- 
mitted for the consideration and frank criticism of the 
readers of Coal Age. 

Employment of this method, like that of all others, is 
limited to a certain range of physical conditions. It is 
here laid out for a fairly level bed with light cover, but 
could be modified, of course, to suit conditions differing 
radically from those just described. 

The main haulage levels are driven on the butts and 
are shown 1,200 ft. apart. Two aircourses flank each 
butt heading. From the aircourse which as one enters 
is to the right hand of one set of butts the panel face 
is started and carried to the left aircourse on the next 
set of butts, and from the latter aircourse the face- 
heading pillars are started back on the retreat. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that the extraction of any 
set of face-heading pillars cannot be begun until the 
panels on either side have been worked out. 


The upper section of -the accompanying drawing 
shows the advance of the panel face in its early stages, 
and the lower depicts the start of the retreat in the 
face-heading pillars. The dip of the coal bed is 
indicated and the tracks are so laid out as to take ad- 
vantage of natural grades. As soon as the main butt 
headings have been driven beyond the face headings 
shown and these face headings have been started, the 
panel face is slabbed from A to A and the coal loaded on 
the aircourse track. This track is shifted ahead as the 
face advances and heavy protecting timbers are set out- 
side it at the corners (A-A) to confine the roof break to 
a line beyond the track. When the face has advanced 
so far that it is no longer feasible to protect the track 
in the position indicated, it is moved to a crosscut, as 
shown by dotted lines on the drawing. The track is 
shifted in this manner as necessity demands. The 
standard 80-ft. spacing of crosscuts should meet all 
ordinary needs of this track. Under some conditions of 
roof and cover it may be feasible to maintain this track 
along the face A-F much further than here shown, so 
that it need not be removed until the second or third 
crosscut is reached. 

This system would lend itself admirably to a rapid 
placing of empties and removal of loads. The locomo- 
tive coming in with a trip of empties behind it runs 
into No. 4 face heading beyond B, and backs the empties 
down toward the working face, where they may be 
distributed by hand, if the bed dips. It then runs back 
around the main butt heading to No. 3 face heading, and 
picks up the loads, which have been dropped down and 
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SCHEME OF LONGWALL WORKING WITH SIDE EXITS 


One of the difficulties in longwall is to provide a means of 
approach and exit to and from the face respectively. With long- 
wall advancing this is contrived in such a manner that much is 
expended for packwalling and with longwall retreating it is also 
arranged but at much delay in development. This scheme avoids 
the difficulties of both plans by providing for side approaches, 
and the plan might work well under light cover. 
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bunched along the track approximately from D to A. 
Empties are shunted into the face headings as needed 
to advance these passages. As these headings need not 
be kept far ahead of the working face, their advance 
may be comparatively slow. 

If shoveling machines of the type that travel on rails 
are used, two tracks must be maintained along the 
working face. If belt or other conveyors are employed 
along the working face, the track shown from A to A 
need not be laid, but instead a track may be placed along 
the face aircourse from A toward FH. The conveyor 
then discharges into empties standing on this track. 

If storage-battery or cable-reel locomotives are used 
for gathering, as is not infrequently the case, the elec- 
tric cable for the cutting machines, the loading 
machines or conveyor motors is hung only to A, and 
later is carried along the face heading and through the 
haulage crosscut—for example, to EH. The mining 
machine proceeds through No. 3 face heading to the 
working face, thence across it and out through No. 4 
face heading. 

When the panels on both sides of a pair of face- 
heading barrier pillars have been worked out, track is 
laid along the faces of these pillars at the inbye butt- 


Milwaukee Plant Exhibits a Drift Toward 
Use of Coal Dust in Power Plants 


OAL operators are noting with interest the tendency 

toward the use of finer and finer coal and are 
wondering if the practice will advance so far that the 
mining officials ultimately will be interested more in 
getting fine coal than in procuring lump. Should this 
come about it will revolutionize the whole operation 
from face to tipple. 

As a result of this development the methods of shoot- 
ing and even of mining might change. The importance 
of tight mine cars would be emphasized and there would 
be a distinct disadvantage in topping them, for fine coal 
would be blown away, making a dangerous dust in the 
mine, and one of the big arguments for topping, that it 
encourages the making of coal large enough for that 
very purpose, would be refuted by changing conditions. 
The cleaning problems would all be affected by the same 
change in purpose, and a type of railroad car filled under 
air pressure might replace the present gondola. It is 
well to watch this development and if it be a profitable 
one to the industry to encourage it, for it might prove 
as valuable a development to the coal mine as was the 
introduction of the mechanical stoker, furnishing as did 
that change of combustion methods a market for an 
otherwise waste product. Already mines in the State of 
Washington are preparing pulverized coal and in Van- 
couver Island a plant is being built to prepare it. 


FORESHADOWS NEW MARKET AND NEW METHODS 


For this reason the following information extracted 
from Power, of April 18, 1922, should be of considerable 
interest to our readers. It foreshadows not only a new 
market for coal but new methods for use at our own coal 
mines, 

Laid out for the ultimate generation of 200,000 kw. of 
electrical energy, 40,000 of which are already installed, 
the Lakeside plant of the Milwaukee Electric Railway 
& Light Co. enjoys the distinction of being the first 
large central station built in this country burning pul- 
verized coal exclusively. The necessity for this plant 
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heading aircourse and the pillars are brought back re- 
treating. 

One pillar is kept slightly in advance of the other 
for convenience in laying the switch. The two tracks 
along the pillar faces make it convenient for grouping 
the loads and placing the empties for both places on the 
same motor trip. 

As to ventilation, air traveling the main butt haulage 
as an intake should ordinarily find its way back through 
the worked-out panels on the return, but if the butt 
headings to the property line or other limit are exces- 
sively long and there is danger of choking the return, 
four or more butt headings, instead of three, as shown, 
should be driven. The number of these passages should 
be increased also if two haulage tracks are to be main- 
tained, this depending, of course, upon output. 

When the butt headings have reached their limit and ~ 
the coal on either side has been extracted, leaving only 
the entry pillars along the butts, these may be attacked 
by splitting with narrow rooms, beginning at the inbye 
end. As much of these pillars as possible may thus be 
removed by one of the usual methods of room-and- 
pillar mining in retreat. The details of this work 
would be governed, of course, by local conditions. , 


became obvious in 1915, and the site that it occupies was 
purchased the following year, but, because of circum- — 
stances imposed by the war, work was not begun until © 
late in 1920. 

The main building of this plant contains a boiler 
room, turbine room and switch house arranged in the 
order named. The coal-pulverizing plant is located in a 
separate building about 50 ft. in the rear of the boiler 
room. Between these two stand two concrete chimneys, 
each of which serves four boilers. On the side of the 
main building opposite the turbine room is a connecting 
structure, in which will be located the operating 
engineer’s offices, a blacksmith shop, a pipe shop and a 
machine shop. The remaining building of the group is 
the car-dumping and crusher plant, which is on the shore 
of the lake about 400 ft. away from the pulverizing 
plant. This structure is built against the lake bluff, so — 
as to take advantage of the slope and obtain a gravity 
flow for the coal. 

Hight water-tube boilers have been installed. Each of 
these has 13,060 sq.ft. of heating surface, is designed 
for 300 lb. of working pressure and is operated at 
265-lb. gage. They are arranged four on either side of 
a central firing aisle. They operate normally at 250 per 
cent of rating, and three boilers are sufficient to furnish 
steam for one 20,000-kw. turbine, leaving two spare 
boilers to allow for cleaning and maintenance. Each 
boiler has a superheating capacity sufficient to raise the 
temperature of 90,100 lb. of steam per hour from 411 to 
611 deg. F., thus obtaining 200 deg. F. of superheat. 

The belt conveyor transporting the coal to the pulver- 
izing building is 36 in. wide and 385 ft. long, in this dis- 
tance rising 91 ft. It discharges into a reversible cross 
belt conveyor of a similar width that distributes the 
crushed coal to three parallel conveyors equipped with 
automatic trippers which pass over the green-coal 
storage bin in this building and maintain an even supply 
in the various hoppers. Seven bins of this kind have a 
combined capacity of 3,400 tons, which is slightly more 
than 33 days’ supply for maximum operation of all the 
boilers in the present section of the plant. Beneath 
these bins run three 12-in. screw conveyors arranged to 
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discharge through automatic scales into three indirectly 
fired rotary driers 5 ft. 6 in. in diameter and 40 ft. 
long. These driers reduce the moisture in the coal by 
means of hot gases from individual furnaces fired with 
pulverized fuel. 

With the foregoing arrangement it is possible to draw 
coal from any point in the bunker and deliver it to either 
of the three driers. Furthermore, the coal is weighed 
just before reaching the driers, which is much prefer- 
able to measuring it as it enters the coal bunker, inas- 
much as this arrangement permits of a close daily check 
being kept on the coal consumed in the plant. Each 
drier is capable of reducing the moisture content in 10 
tons of coal per hour from 10 to 2 per cent. 

After being discharged from the drier the gas is 
blown through collectors 14 ft. in diameter. These 
recover any coal dust carried away by the gases in 
passing through the agitated coal. Hot dried coal is 
next transported to the mill-feed bin by means of 
parallel 16-in. screw conveyors and continuous bucket 
elevators. Each set has a capacity of 60 tons per hour. 
This provides for excess capacity in case a break- 
down occurs. 

Hight mill-feed bins are installed, each holding 25 tons 
and being placed over its respective mill. Four pulveriz- 
ing ball mills utilizing air separation and driven by 
100-hp. motors have a total capacity of 48 tons per hour. 
These machines pulverize to such fineness that 75 per 
cent of their product will pass through a 200-mesh 
screen and 90 per cent through a 100-mesh screen. With 
air separation, of course, no screens are needed. The 
dust formed by these mills is passed through a collector 
which separates the coal, and the air is taken back to the 
mill to be drawn through again, thus passing it through 
a continuous circuit. 

From the collector the pulverized coal is conveyed to 
a 50-ton storage bin supplying a pneumatic conveying 
system which transports it to four sets of bins over the 
firing aisle in the boiler room. One set will hold 150 
tons. Coal is fed to each boiler through three duplex 
vertical burners by means of screw feeders from the 
overhead storage bin. 


BuRN 0.85 To 1.62 LB, PER Cu.FT. oF SPACE 


Although some horizontal burners were at first 
installed for experimental purposes, these have now been 
replaced by burners of the vertical type, and all boilers 
are fed with fuel from the top of the furnace, the coal 
moving vertically downward. The furnace volume of 
each boiler is approximately 7,000 cu.ft. and in certain 
tests in which capacities ranged from 137 to 236 per 
cent of boiler rating the fuel burned per cubic foot of 
combustion space varied from 0.85 to 1.62 lb. 

Each boiler is served by an individual economizer 
having 7,603 sq.ft. of heating surface. This is arranged 
with a bypass connection to the stack. Each economizer 
also is equipped with a turbine-driven induced-draft fan. 
The feed water enters these economizers at approx- 
imately 140 deg. F. and leaves them at 225 deg. F. 

A system of steam-jet ash conveyors is installed with 
main runs extending to the furnace ashpit and branches 
leading to the combustion chambers at the rear of the 
boiler, also soot conveyor branches under the econ- 
omizers. Ashes are removed by hand through clean-out 
doors in the boiler-room basement and fed into the con- 
veyor pipe line. This conveyor discharges into an ash 
bunker, which delivers the ashes to cars on the railroad 
track at the east end of the boiler room. In the turbine 
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HALF VERTICAL CROSS SECTION, LAKESIDE PLANT 

A plant which typifies a change in combustion methods in the 
Middle West. It burns pulverized coal exclusively, crushing its 
own coal at the plant. It is still a question whether this is the 
safest, cheapest and best place for pulverizing coal. 


room the main generating units consist of two 20,000-kw. 
turbo-generators. These machines operate at 1,800 
r.p.m. and deliver three-phase 60-cycle current at 13,200 
volts. Steam is taken at 250-lb. pressure and 200 deg. 
superheat and is discharged at 1 in. absolute back 
pressure. 

The accompanying boiler tests were conducted by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines for the Combustion Engineering 
Corporation and all were personally supervised by 
Henry Kreisinger, the well-known combustion expert. 
The high efficiency obtained probably results from the 
fact that with powdered coal the proper ratio of air to 
fuel can be easily maintained. Thus small losses are 
incurred ‘due to excess air and practically no losses are 
entailed by incomplete combustion or combustible re- 
maining in the refuse. 





SUMMARY OF BOILER TESTS WITH PULVERIZED COAL AT 
LAKESIDE POWER PLANT, BOILER NO. 8 





Eff. 
of Temp. 
Eff. Boiler COz Temp. of 
of Super- in of Gases 
Boiler heater Gases Gases Leay- 
Dura- Rating and and Leav- Leay- ing 
Test tion per Super- Econ- ing ing Econ- Kind of 
No. Hours Cent Heater omizer Boiler Boiler omizer Coal 
I 42.3 137 83.3 86.3 15.8 434 168 Dried 
2 24.0 1A |e 82.6 87.1 14.6 475 196 Illinois 
3 20.0 209 82.5 87.0 14.7 482 205 Coal 
4 24.7 146 85.4 89.1 16.0 430 204 ~ 
5 24.2 236 79.8 84.6 14.1 496 251 ue 
6 28.2 139 83.8 88.0 Pe I 454 229 Undried 
7 25.6 177 83.7 88.0 14.7 466 242 Pennsylvania 
8 24.0 175 85.2 89.6 Sal 463 239 & Ohio 
9 24.3 204 83.9 88.3 Be Se) | 487 256 Coal 
10 24.6 203 83.0 87.0 14.7 474 256 . 
11 24.1 244 80.2 85.0 14.0 530 286 
12 23.9 241 81.7 86.4 14.2 524 263 
13 24.2 251 81.0 85.6 14.2 531 272 
14 24.5 130 84.7 88.5 rik 435 218 
15 17.6 137 84.4 88.4 16.4 440 221 
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Means Adopted to Remove Keyed Pulleys from Shafts 


Description of the Various Keys Used for Securing Pulleys— 
Causes of Sticking of Pulleys and Keys—-What to Do When This 
Difficulty Occurs — Precautions Taken to Protect Equipment 


By G. H. RADEBAUGH 


Urbana, 


EYS and key fastenings of many designs are 
Kk used on mine machinery. In most cases the de- 

sign determines by what mechanical operation the 
pulley should be removed from the shaft. 

One of the most frequent reasons why pulleys stick 
on a key or shaft is the twisting or rotation of the 
pulley on the key and the tearing of the shaft by the 
setscrews in the pulley hub. This causes a burr or 
cneven place on the shaft, which makes the removal of 
the pulley or collar difficult. In fact if the pulley is 
“solid’—that is, not split—it may be necessary actu- 
ally to drive the pulley from the shaft with a heavy 


hammer or to pull it off with draw clamps. This will 
shear off the abraded metal on the shaft. Now and 
then highly raised burrs or irregular places will not 


shear or work down as just described when the pulley 
is being driven over them. In this case the hole in 
the pulley will be somewhat torn during the with- 
drawal. If this occurs, the hole must be trued up with 
a half-round file before the wheel is replaced. 


RUST OFTEN HOLDS KEY AND PULLEY TO SHAFT 


Rusting of shaft, pulley and key in many cases 
causes them to stick tightly together. This increases 
the difficulty of removing the pulley. This can be over- 
come, however, with a little extra effort. 

Before considering the actual operation of pulley 
removal, as shown in the accompanying illustrations, it 
vill doubtless be of interest to review some of the 
standard methods of fastening used by manufacturers 
of mine machinery. 

The saddle key, as shown in Fig. 1, is used only when 
little holding power is required and the cutting or mar- 
ring of -the shaft should be avoided. This key is 
hollowed out to fit the shaft and holds by friction only. 
Keys of this design never give any trouble when the 
pulley is removed from the shaft. They are used on 
some of the smallest of power-driven machinery. 

The flat key, Fig. 2, rests upon a flat seat formed 
en the shaft to receive it and therefore has a greater 
holding power than the fastening just described. In 
repairing much of the small power equipment about a 
mine this type of key can be used because with it a 
keyway is not necessary. A flat is merely filed on the 
shaft as shown in the figure. 


SuNK KEY USED WHERE FIRMER HOLD NEEDED 


The sunk key, Fig. 3, is most commonly used where 
the forces to be resisted are large. A channel called 
a keyway is cut lengthwise in the shaft, and another 
corresponding with it is cut in the piece to be secured; 
the key is then fitted to the opening formed by the two 
keyways. Cutting keyways is normally a machine-shop 
job, but it may sometimes be done by using a cape 
chisel and a flat chisel. This is, however, a difficult and 
trying operation, and is not recommended. 

This type of key may be either tapered or straight. 


lil. 


To facilitate its removal the taper key sometimes is 
provided with a head as shown in the figure. This is 
done when the key cannot be driven out by blows on the 
point, that part of the key being where it cannot con- 
veniently be reached. This type of fastening is known 
to the trade as a gib-headed key. The amount of taper 
given such keys usually is about 3 in. per foot of length. 

The square key is shown in Fig. 4. It should fit 
accurately on the sides to prevent it from rolling over 
in the keyseat, and it should be so constructed as to 
bear lightly on the top and bottom. These keys are 
made from square stock of soft steel and it is not 
necessary to do much filing or fitting if the keyways 
have been cut properly in the pulley and on the shaft. 
This type of fastening will be found on some of the 
larger mine machinery. 

The Woodruff key, as shown in Fig. 5, is a compar- 
atively new type of fastening and finds its chief use 
on tractor engines and equipment auxiliary thereto. 
It is used extensively also in automobile construction. 

This key is made in the form of a disk segment which 
is placed in a circular-bottomed keyseat sunk in the 
shaft by a special milling cutter. As the key fits the 
seat it readily adjusts itself to any variation in the 
angle of the keyway in the wheel or pulley, as shown in 
Fig. 6. 

The width of the key should be about one-quarter 
the diameter of the shaft. The depth of the slot cut in 
the shaft should be one-half the thickness of the key, 
and the depth of the seat in the pulley should be a 
little less than half the key thickness. This will permit 
the fitting of a square-stock key to the key slot. 

Before removing a pulley from a shaft, examine the 





HIGSe1 UTOSG: 
The saddle key in Fig. 1; 


FIVE KINDS OF vee 3 KEYS . 
the flat key_in Fig. 2; the gib- head 
key in Fig. 3; the square key in Fig. 4; and “is Ww oodsuft key | 
in Figs. 5 and 6. 
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FIGS: 7 TO 28 


Thirteen Methods of Removing 
Pulleys and Keys 


Also views showing the dressing of shafts 
ready for the replacement of pulleys. Some 
of the methods are those normally used 
and others are suited for use where the re- 


moval of the pulley is accomplished with 
much difficulty. 
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shaft surface on which the pulley must slide during 
removal and notice if it is rusty or scarred. Care must 
be exercised in driving the pulley over a surface that 
is not clean and bright. As the wheel bore usually 
fits the shaft closely, it is good practice to draw-file 
or scrape a dirty shaft before endeavoring to remove 
the pulley. After the shaft is clean remove the set- 
screw, if any is present, as shown in Fig. 7. 

Several types of setscrews are used in machine build- 
ing. They are designated by the shape of their points 
or heads or of both. The dog-pointed setscrew is used 
to advantage in pulley fastening. When this type of 
screw is used the shaft is drilled to receive the dog 
point. This affords a holding power greater than can 
be obtained with some of the other types of setscrews 
because the part held cannot move without the point 
being pulled from the hole. 


CuP-POINTED SETSCREW MosT GENERALLY USED 


The cup-pointed setscrew is that most generally used. 
It is the type shown in use in Fig. 7. Generally two 
screws are used, and they are normally placed 90 deg. 
from the key. 
screws so that they tighten or bear on the key itself. 
The holding power of a cup-pointed setscrew depends 
on the tightness with which it is forced into or against 
the shaft. Such screws are always made hard—usually 
casehardened—and so have a tendency to cut into the 
soft shaft. This is one of the reasons why a wheel so 
fastened is hard to remove from a shaft after it has 
twisted or rotated. Any such movement causes the 
hardened setscrews to tear or score the shaft surface. 

Any one of several methods may be employed for 
drawing a gib-head key from a pulley. The most com- 
mon is to use the ordinary buggy, wrecking or pinch 
bar and remove the key as shown in Fig. 8. ‘his 
operation may be facilitated by using one of the set- 
screws as a pry block. In the illustration notice the 
piece of paper between the head of the setscrew and the 
bar. This is used to prevent slippage. In pulling a 
key in this manner it is well to bump the bar with 
the palm of the hand; quick, sharp jars are needed to 
start the key. If the key loosens under this treatment 
the rest of the job is easy, but if it refuses to budge, 
other operations are necessary. 


Key DRIFTS READILY MADE BY BLACKSMITH 


Occasionally in a machinist’s tool kit may be found 
the key drift shown in Fig. 9. This tool, however, can 
be made readily in the blacksmith shop of the mine. It 
should be given the same temper as a cold chisel. 
If the key does not release its hold under the action of 
the bar just described, the next expedient is to use the 
key drift. Notice in the illustration how the drift is 
placed in the keyway. It should be remembered that 
if the key is tapered, it must be driven out from the 
small end. If a square key has been used, the key 
drift is the only tool that can be employed. Such a 
key cannot be drawn in the manner that is used where 
a gib head is provided. If the key cannot be released 
by direct driving the problem of its removal becomes 
more serious and other methods have to be tried. 

Thus coal oil may be placed on the rusted surface. 
Use an oil can filled with kerosene, placing the spout 
in the setscrew hole as shown in Fig. 10 and using an 
abundance of the oil. This should loosen up the rusted 
surfaces if the oil spreads between the shaft and 
pulley. To cause the oil to penetrate the rust seams, 
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‘quickly. 


It also is common practice to place set- 
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peen around the pulley hub with a light ball-peen 
hammer as shown in Fig. 11. 

This peening or jarring action has a tendency to 
loosen the pulley on the shaft, permitting the free 
movement of the oil. Some mechanics perform this 
peening operation when the key is being drawn with 
the buggy bar or driven out with the key drift as 
previously explained. 

Another scheme that may be used to advantage is 
the heating of the hub of the pulley with the blow 
torch as shown in Fig. 12. This method has its 
objectionable features, but no doubt in some cases it 
will turn the trick. This operation can best be per- 
formed in the workshop, where the heat can be applied 
The flame should be first directed onto the 
hub just over the keyway. As the heat is being applied 
the hub should be peened as shown in Fig. 11. The 
key may then be drawn and removed. 

We will now assume that the key has been success- 
fully removed. The next operation is to remove the 
pulley from the shaft. In many instances this may be 
done with ease, but in others the pulley seems to be 
frozen to the shaft, so that its removal presents another 
problem. 

If the pulley is not free on the shaft, and the size 
of the pulley and shaft will permit it, the pulley and 
shaft are picked up and treated as shown in Fig. 13. 
The end of the shaft is allowed to drop on a block of 
wood, the sudden jar on the pulley in many instances 
causing it to loosen. A much heavier shock can be 
applied by this means than with the ordinary hammer. 


PULLEY MAY BE RELEASED BY HEATING HUB 


If this does not release the pulley, heating may be 
tried, as was shown for key drawing, the operation 
being merely repeated. Many jobs will not permit the 
bumping operation, either because the shaft is too long 
or has other equipment fastened to it. In such cases 
the pulley may be driven from the shaft with a sledge 
hammer and a piece of scrap steel as shown in Fig. 14. 
The steel bar should, however, be applied to the strong- 
est portion of the hub. Judgment must be used to 
determine the weight of blow to be delivered by the 
sledge, as otherwise the hub may be cracked. 

In this operation it is wise to support the shaft on 
boxes or saw horses, so that the pulley will not rest on 
the floor. Two men are required, one to hold the steel 
bar and the shaft and the other to wield the sledge. 
This operation may be reversed. The pulley hub may 
be backed by a heavy iron or piece of rail and the 
sledge blows delivered to the end of the shaft as shown 
in Figs. 15 and 16. 

Notice the difference in these two views. It is sur- 
prising how often the layman will be found driving 
directly on the end of an unprotected shaft. The rea- 
son why I always use a lead hammer, piece of brass or 
wooden block on the end of a shaft to receive the blow 
is simply because I save considerable time thereby. 
In driving direct on the shaft it is burred over and upset 
so that it will not pass through the hole in the pulley. 
It can, of course, be filed down to size in case the end. 
is enlarged, but this requires much time. 

If the pulley is located near the end of the shaft it 
may be removed by using a draw clamp. This device 
can be made up out of strap steel, two bolts, a few. 
large nuts, and blocks of wood. _ 

As shown in Fig. 17 and 18, two small straps of | 
steel bear against the hub and two blocks of wood. 
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Washers are used to even up the block support. The 
bolts as shown pass through these straps and must be 
long enough to reach to the end of the shaft, where 
they pass through a large steel strap or yoke, as shown 
in Fig. 18. The operator tightens up on the nuts which 
pull directly on the two small straps in the rear of 
the pulley. An even pull must be applied to each bolt, 
using a large wrench. If the pulley is not released 
under this treatment, peen its hub. It is sometimes 
necessary to draw the pulley entirely off the shaft by 
means of these clamps. To do this without the aid 
of specially threaded bolts, an abundance of washers, 
large nuts, etc., must be employed as shown in Fig. 19. 

When the pulley has been removed from the place 
where it was tight on the shaft the reason for the 
difficulty is revealed. Notice the rough place on the 
shaft as shown in Fig. 20. This is the effect of a cup- 
pointed screw and a loosely fitted key. Before replac- 
ing the pulley or other parts the shaft should be 


What Are the Actual Profits Earned by the 
Bituminous Coal Industry? 


URING the last four years—admittedly the best in its 

history—the bituminous coal industry operated on an 
average margin of about 9 per cent on an investment shown 
by the U. S. Census Bureau’s report for 1921 to be approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000. This was developed in a statement 
made by J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the National 
Coal Association, at the hearings of the House Committee 
on Labor on Representative Bland’s bill for a commission 
to inquire into labor conditions in the coal industry. 

On the subject of operating costs and profits in the bitu- 
minous branch of the coal industry Mr. Morrow said in 
part: 

“Tt is doubtful if there is any feature of the production 
of bituminous coal which has been so beclouded by wild 
mis-statements of fact as the profits made by the operating 
companies. It is not long since a former Secretary of the 
Treasury gave the people of this country the impression 
that the bituminous coal producers made 2,000 per cent on 
the capital invested in the year, 1917. 

“According to the U. S. Bureau of the Census, the total 
amount invested in the bituminous coal mines of the United 
States in 1919 was $1,940,000,000. The investment in 1917 
must have been but little less. To make 2,000 per cent 
profit on any such investment would have necessitated 
making a profit of over $70 on every ton of the 552,000,000 
tons of bituminous coal produced in the year 1917. The 
mere statement of that figure sufficiently shows the ab- 
surdity of any statement giving any such impression. 

“How little possible ground there was for such a state- 
ment is evident in the light of the report of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey showing that the average price obtained by 
the operators for their total output in 1917 was only $2.26 
per ton. 

ALL Costs WERE INCLUDED 


“That was the amount received, and out of that amount 
all costs of production and sales had to be met before any 
profit could be figured. 

“In his testimony before this committee, John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers, asserted that profi- 
teering and not wages had been the cause of high coal 
prices. He presented a mass of partial figures covering ad- 
mittedly selected companies, and by then assuming that the 
whole industry enjoyed profits similar to those of these par- 
ticularly fortunate selected companies, he advanced con- 
clusions as to the profits of the producers as a whole which 
are exaggerated and grossly misleading. 

“Mr. Lewis quotes the financial manuals with respect to 
the net annual profits of eleven bituminous coal companies 
for the year 1917 in comparison with prior years and de- 
rives his conclusion that the coal operators made more than 
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smoothed with a draw file and well rubbed down with 
abrasive cloth. 

In refitting a Woodruff key it should be placed in the 
milled slot and driven to place. This key, as previously 
described, is freely used in gas-engine construction. 


In Fig. 21 two of these fasteners are shown intended 


to hold one pulley. 

Generally these keys are used on short bearings. 
When fitting them as well as when performing the 
Same operation on a square key the height is obtained 
by draw-filing as shown in Fig. 22. To check this 
operation and to make sure that no more of the key will 
be removed than is necessary, lampblack is used as 
shown in Fig. 23. In order to fit properly a key must 
not have too much clearance on the top. By using 
lampblack, proof marks or spots are produced on the 
top of the key which indicate high places upon it. 
These high spots are then filed off and the key driven to 
place. 


a billion dollars in profits from 1916 to 1919 inclusive upon 
the showing of eleven companies out of 5,000. Any con- 
clusion deduced from such partial information in face of 
the fact that relatively complete figures from official sources 
were available to Mr. Lewis, simply indicates a desire on 
his part rather to make a case than to give the facts fairly 
and fully to the committee and the public. 

“I have prepared for submission to the committee a 
brief tabulation showing the average price received per 
net ton, the average cost per ton and the margin per ton 
for the years 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921: 


Number of Average Average Margin Per 

Operating Production Price Per Cost Per Net Ton 

Companies (Net Tons) Net Ton Net Ton (a) 
DKS \(b) Be et cana. ee eas OS 496,960,342 $2.61 $2.15 $0.46 
LATTE es ea ea 548 128, 140,333 2.56 2.38 .18 
1920: (eo) es hs ae 399 117,251,310 3.58 2.87 ah 
1921 (c). Pee 654 133,398,508 3.04 2.94 su) 


(a) Margin is not the same as profit. From the margin must be paid all federal 
income and excess profits taxes and interest on bonds and borrowed money. 

(b) From reports of U. 8. Fuel Administration. 

(c) From reports collected from its members by the National Coal Association. 

Selling expense is included in cost. 


Must CONSIDER HAZARDOUS NATURE OF INDUSTRY 


“Tf these four years are taken together, they show an 
average margin for the four years of 363c. per ton. On 
the basis of approximately $2,000,000,000 investment in the 
industry, as shown by the report of the United States 
Census Bureau for 1921, this would give an average margin 
of 9 per cent for the industry for the four years, before 
interest or Federal taxes were paid. 

“In view of the hazardous character of investment in a 
coal mine, subject to strikes, railroad disabilities, mine 
fires, floods, explosions, squeezes and adverse geological 
conditions, a mere investment return of 5 or 6 per cent 
would be a wholly inadequate compensation for the risk 
entailed. A much larger percentage of return would be 
fully justified as a means of enabling the industry to obtain 
the capital necessary to its sound development and to the 
proper safeguarding of life and property in the mines. 

“Abnormal market conditions incident to the war enabled 
coal-mine operators to enjoy larger profits than they en- 
joyed under previous circumstances, precisely as did cor- 
porations engaged in every other line of industry. It is 
equally true that these same abnormal conditions enabled 
the employees of the mines also to enjoy a higher scale of 
wages and greater earnings than they ever had before. 

“We are now in the process of readjustment.” The evi- 
dence before this committee conclusively shows that the 
profits of the coal producers have long since returned to 
that condition of subnormalcy which is generally recognized 
to be characteristic of this industry, but the wages of the 
miners in all union fields have yet to make the slightest 
move toward alignment with the readjustment which has 
taken place in industry generally throughout the United 
States.” 





Mine Ventilating Fans Operating Either 
Tandem or in Parallel 


Relative Yield of Mine Ventilating Fans Operating 
in Parallel or Tandem—Volume of Air in Circu- 


lation Dependent on 


Oz or two of the statements con- 
tained in a paper read before a 
joint session of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
and the National Safety Council and 
extracted in Coal Age, Mar. 16, p. 445, 
have arrested my attention. The Coal 
Age article is entitled “Better Ventila- 
tion as an Aid to Mining Efficiency.” 

Under the caption ‘Booster Fans 
Boost Only Construction Cost,” page 
447, it is explained that a fan ex- 
hausting from an upcast shaft is of 


little assistance to another fan installed. 


and blowing air into the downcast shaft 
of the same mine. 

This statement is, of course, quite 
indefinite; but, for the purpose of 
argument, I am going to assume a 
concrete example that is met with 
frequently in the coal fields, in the 
ventilation of mines. I will assume 
that a fan having a capacity of 150,000 
cu.ft. per min., at a 2-in. water gage, 
is exhausting air from a mine in which 
the downcast shaft is about a mile 
distant. Now, the mine resistance, in 
this case, we will say is such that the 
2-in. gage created by the action of the 
fan causes a circulation of only 100 000 
cu.ft. per min. in the mine. This fact 
makes it evident at once that the fan 
is working below its normal capacity. 


INSTALLING A DUPLICATE FAN 


In order to improve the circulation, 
then, we will suppose that a duplicate 
fan is installed at the downcast shaft. 
If this second fan, operated as a 


plower, is run at the same speed as. 


the fan first mentioned, I feel safe in 
advising that ‘the circulation will be 
increased to 141,500 cu.ft. per min., 
and the total pressure on the mine will 
be equal toa 4-in. water gage, or the 
sum of: the pressures due to the two 
fans. 

It may be argued that when this 
increased volume of air is passing 
through each fan, neither of the fans 
will produce the rated 2-in. gage, the 
speed of each fan remaining constant. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that 
when the fan was handling 100,000 
cu.ft. per min., it was overating below 
its rated capacity and the increase in 
volume will not, in my opinion, destroy 
the initial depression produced by the 
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Mine 


blade tips or the peripheral velocity, 
which has remained constant. 

It is true, as the article states, you 
cannot place both fans at the exhaust 
position of this mine and thereby in- 
crease the volume. In my opinion, the 
two fans so placed will not give any 
greater volume than one of the fans 
working alone. The two fans installed 
side by side over a single shaft are 
working in parallel, whether exhausting 
or blowing. 

The article goes on to state that “The 
volume of air flowing through the mine 
can be doubled, however, by the appli- 
cation of twice the horsepower if the 
ventilating units are independent of 
each other, each (fan) having 
its own intake and return.” I cannot 
agree with this statement. 


the Resistance 


A CONCRETE EXAMPLE 


Assume, for example, that a fan is 
installed over an upcast shaft having 
a sectional area of 200 sq.ft. and the 
downcast shaft at the same mine has 
an equal area. Let us further assume 
that the air is split at the bottom of 
the downeast and again united at the 
bottom of the upcast shaft, thus 
traversing the mine in two equal splits. 

First, assume a single fan exhausting 
produces 200,000 cuft. of air per 
minute under a 2-in. water gage, the 
circulation through the mine being in 
two equal splits, as just stated. 

Then, to complete the comparison, 
assume a partition is placed in each 
shaft and two duplicate fans are now 
installed, side by side, over each re- 
spective compartment of the upcast 
shaft. In this arrangement, each fan 
is provided with its own independent 
intake and return air-course. 

Under this arrangement, certainly, 
no one will assume to say that the two 
fans will produce a total circulation of 
400,000 cu.ft. per min., with double the 
horsepower employed. In my opinion, 
the two fans will produce the same 
circulation of air in the mine as was 
originally produced by the single fan. 

“In closing, let me say I am often 
asked to quote on a fan having a 
capacity of 150,000 cu.ft. of air per 
minute, at a 3-in. water gage; while at 
the same time I am told the mine 
is now passing 75,000 cu.ft., under the 
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The fact of the 
matter is that to double the air in 
this mine, will require four times the 
gage, or 4 -< °3 =012cin:, “which,vor 
course, is prohibitive in American min- 


same gage (3 in.). 


ing practice. It is therefore necessary 
to change the plan of circulation in 
this mine so that the airways will 
permit 150,000 cu.ft. of air to pass 
under a 3-in. water gage, before a fan 
designed for that circulation will oper- 
ate at its normal capacity. 

W. J. MONTGOMERY, 

Ventilating Engineer, 


Columbus, O. The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Speed in Locomotive Haulage 


Speed of locomotive determined from 
characteristic curve—Maximum safe 
speed of a twenty-ton mine locomotive 
from 12 to 15 miles per hour. 


EFERRING to the inquiry of a 

mining student, relating to the 
possible speed of mine locomotives, as 
published in Coal Age, Mar. 23, p. 494, 
kindly permit me to draw attention to 
one or two points, in the reply to this 
inquiry, that require some _ revision. 
The student asked four questions, the 
answers to which are given in numbered 
sections. 

The information given in answer to 
the first question is substantially cor- 
rect from the manufacturer’s viewpoint. 
The statement made in reply to the 
second question, however, requires some 
modification. The question is, “What 
is the maximum speed of a locomotive 
on a level track?” 


CONSULT THE CHARACTERISTIC CURVE 


Assuming a speed rating of eight 
miles per hour, the reply to this ques- 
tion states, ‘“‘The speed of the train will 
vary inversely as the load.” Although 
the speed increases with a decreased 
load, it will not be found that this in- 
crease is in a direct proportion.. The 
only way to determine definitely the 
speed of a given machine under varying 
conditions is to consult the character- 
istic curve of the motor with which it 
is equipped. 

The third question asked, “Can a 
twenty-ton locomotive be operated at 
forty miles an hour?” The reply to this 
question estimates quite correctly that 
a twenty-ton locomotive would be able 
to haul an 800-ton train on a level 
track, at the rated speed, 8 miles per 
hour, taking the low track resistance 
of 10 lb. per ton, the estimated 800 
tons including the weight of the loco- 
motive. 

But the reply then wrongly assumes 
that the speed ratio of hauling is equal 
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te the inverse ratio of the weight of 
the entire moving load, including the 
weight of the locomotive, and reaches 
the conclusion that it would be possible 
to increase the speed five times when 
hauling one-fifth of the load. 

By consulting the characteristic curve 
of the motor driving a twenty-ton loco- 
motive, it is found that the maximum 
speed at which it is safe to operate this 
locomotive is twenty miles per hour, 
which is known as the “balance speed” 
of the locomotive. However, it will be 
found that track conditions in the mine 
will not permit of a speed much in 
excess of twelve or fifteen miles per 
hour. 

No doubt, the reply to this third ques- 
tion is intended to be purely theoretical, 
as it has often been stated in the 
columns of:Coal Age that the usual 
speed in mining practice shou'd not 
exceed eight or ten miles per hour. 


GRAVITY ACTS TO ACCELERATE SPEED 


Finally, in answer to the fourth 
question as to the speed developed when 
hauling on a down grade of 5 per cent, 
it is estimated that, with a track resist- 
ance of 20 lb. per ton, the force moving 
the train is then that due to gravity, 
less the track resistance; or (0.05 x 
2,000) — 20 = 80 lb. per ton, which is 
correct. 

It is then assumed that “the velocity 
moving a given mass varies as the 
square root of the force applied,” which 
I believe is not correct. Within prac- 
tical speed limits, for mine conditions, 
the resistance of a trip of cars and the 
locomotive remain practically constant, 
making the required tractive effort the 
same at a speed of 10 miles per hour 
as at 5 miles per hour. 

In this case, the effective moving 


force due to gravity, above the track 


resistance, being 80 lb. per ton, that 
is the accelerating force. In locomotive 
practice, it is usual to assume that a 
force of 100 lb. per ton produces an 


accelerating rate of 1 mile per hour, - 


per second. 

On this basis, a force of 80 lb. per 
ton would produce an acceleration of 
0.8 mile per hour, per second. In 10 
sec. the speed would be 8 miles per 
hour; in 20 sec., 16 miles per hour; in 
30 sec., 24 miles per hour; etc. In that 
time it is likely that the train would 
be wrecked. GRAHAM BRIGHT, 

General Engineer, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh; Pa. 


Upraising a Shaft in England 


Driving an upraise dangerous work— 
Experience required to insure safety 
—Description of method employed. 


Y own experience in upraising a 

shaft between two seams, in a 
mine in England, was recalled by read- 
ing the inquiry in regard to the best 
method of sinking a shaft, which ap- 
peared in Coal Age, Feb. 2, p. 212. A 
brief account of this experience may be 
of interest to readers. It is as follows: 
’ With five other men, I contracted to 
drive an upraise at Hutton, Henry 
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Colliery, County of Durham, England. 
The shaft was to connect the Harvey 
and Hutton seams, separated by 120 
ft. of strata. 

The said shaft was 6 x 12 ft., inside 
of the timbers. The strata were almost 
all hard blue shale, with a few layers 
of ironstone about an inch in thickness, 
which commonly occur in the blue-shale 
formation, in that part of the country. 
A little more than half-way up the up- 
raise, we encountered about six feet of 
hard gray sandstone. Underlying the 
upper seam there was about 18 in. of 
fireclay. 

The idea of driving an upraise may 
appear to the superintendent who made 
this inquiry, as being cheaper than te 
sink a shaft from the surface. Let me 
warn him, however, that upraising is 
dangerous work; and if he has had no 
experience in that line he had better 
not attempt the job. Judging from the 
account, he has at least 60 ft. of mate 
rial that is not self-supporting. In an 
upraise there is very little space for a 
man to get out of the way and avoid 
being caught by a fall. 

Again, when the time required to 
stow this material away in the mine is 
taken into account, and the necessity of 
employing experienced men for the 
work is considered, this method will be 
found more costly than sinking. In 
regard to keeping the shaft drained, as 
has already been suggested this can 
easily be accomplished by sinking a 
borehole in the center of the cut. 


DANGER ON RETURN TO FACE OF AN 
UPRAISE AFTER SHOOTING 


Speaking of the danger of upraising, 
when the job at Hutton was finished I 
vowed never again to undertake the 
same kind of work, because of the 
danger it involved. On returning to the 
face, after firing a shot in an upraise, 
there is no alternative but to face the 
conditions whatever they may be. 

When going back, on one occasion, I 
had climbed to within two or three 
lengths of cribbing, beneath the scaf- 
fold on which we worked. At this 
point, I noticed that a big rock had 
broken one of the planks, which then 
gave way letting the rock fall to the 
bottom. Had I been a little further 
down the shaft, the rock would have 
struck and killed me. As it was, I was 
under a portion of the scaffold that 
was not broken and escaped, as it were, 
by a miracle. 

The plan we adopted in prosecuting 
the work is, briefly, as follows: When 
the excavation, started in the roof of 
the lower seam, had reached a height 
of 6 ft. a set of heavy wall plates was 
placed in position, being supported on 
four posts, at the bottom. This set 
was tightly wedged and another set 
placed about 3 ft. above the first, and 
rested on short posts between them. 
The second set was now tightly wedged 
and lagging boards put in all around 
the shaft. 

This form of cribbing was continued 
by putting in sets, 3 ft. apart, all the 
way up the shaft, as the work ad- 
vanced. The shaft was divided by a line 
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of heavy buntons, at the center, to 
which were nailed planks forming a 
solid partition. That side of the shaft 
was allowed to fill with the rubbish 
excavated above. 

The other side of the shaft was 
again divided, by a partition, so as to 
provide an upcast and a downcast for 
ventilation. Over this portion of the 
shaft it was necessary to erect a scaf- 
fold to support the men while at work. 
On the other side, they stood on the 
loose material filling the shaft. When 
finished this shaft was cleaned out and 
used to lower the coal from the upper 
to the lower seam. 

WILLIAM 

Lochgelly, W. Va. 


DICKINSON. 


Danger in Solid Shooting 
Many varying conditions make solid 
shooting dangerous—Alabama disas- 
ters confined to machine mines no 
proof of safety in solid shooting— 
Pennsylvania statistics show low 
death rate. 


AVING read the differing opinions 

of various writers on the matter 
of solid shooting, some being in favor 
of and others opposed to the practice, 
I want to offer my word as belonging 
to the latter class. It is my belief that 
the practice is dangerous and cannot be 
made safe, as long as present conditions 
prevail in the mining of coal. 

In support of this conclusion, let me 
say there are too many conditions and 
circumstances that must be taken into 
consideration in the blasting of coal, 
te permit the work being done safely, 
unless all shots are first properly mined 
or sidecut. 

For instance, the various powders 
used in blasting are not of the same 
strength. Again, the nature and hard- 
ness of the coal is variable and slips 
and faults make it necessary to care- 
fully study the situation, before firing 
a shot in a coal mine. The direction 
of the coal face, with respect to the 
cleats and joints of the coal, is another 
important factor. 

These conditions with which the 
miner must contend are too numerous 
te permit of the work being carelessly 
done. Any man who cares for his own 
safety and that of others will, in my 
opinion, mine his coal properly before 
shooting. 


CAREFUL SUPERVISION NEEDED TO MAKE 
SOLID SHOOTING SAFE 


It was with some disappointment that 
I read the allusion of John Rose to the 
claim made by another writer that, of 
eight explosions occurring in Alabama 
and costing five or more lives, within 
a period of ten years, all took place in 
machine mines, while the solid-shooting 
mines in that state were exempt from 
such disasters. 

Mr. Rose remarks, “This statement 
ought to be convincing proof that solid 
shooting, when properly supervised by 
state and mine officials, as in Alabama, 
is not as dangerous as many would 
make it appear,” and adds, “What is 
true of Alabama, in this respect, will 
apply to other states.” 
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The fact that the explosions occurred 
in machine mines, while solid-shooting 
mines were exempt, to my mind, is no 
proof that the shooting of coal off the 
solid is safe. It only proves that the 
work, in those mines, was well super- 
vised by competent officials. Can we 
claim, however, the same careful super- 
vision in all mines, and, if not, what 
can be expected as the result? 

By way of comparison, allow me to 
refer to statistics in our own state of 
Pennsylvania. The year 1918 witnessed 
one of the largest productions of coal 
in the history of mining in this country. 
Statistics show that the State of Penn- 
sylvania produced that year 177,217,294 
tons of bituminous coal, and but three 
fatal accidents are reported. Two of 
these were killed by premature blasts, 
probably by using short fuses, while 
the third was the victim of a powder 
explosion. This coal was all mined by 
pick and machine. It is doubtful if 
Alabama can show a similar death rate; 
namely, one death to 59,072,431 tons of 
coal mined. 

Now, if this great amount of coal 
can be mined without the danger of 
solid shooting, why cannot the same 
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be done in all coal-producing states? 
t may be true that solid-shooting mines 
can be operated at a lower cost per 
ton; but how about the accident aver- 
age? It is well known that each death 
in a mine costs the company an average 
of $5,000, which makes it a costly propo- 
sition to take any chance in the method 
of mining employed. Statistics show 
that from 1898 to 1911 there were 119 
deaths due to explosives and blasting 
in the mines, making an average of 
nine deaths a year. From 1911 to 1918 
there were 58 fatalities, due to the same 
causes, or an average of 7.25 a year. 
Assuming the same average of deaths 
as in other causes, I estimate that 26 
of these deaths can be charged to the 
hazard of solid shooting. 

In closing, allow me to say that 
Pennsylvania coal mines are as modern 
as any in the world. If solid shooting 
were safe practice, it would certainly 
be recognized and followed in, this 
state. I am referring to the bituminous 
mines of the state, in many of which 
the conditions are as favorable for solid 
shooting as elsewhere. My firm convic- 
tion is that the practice is unsafe. 

9 he MINE FOREMAN. 





Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Timbering in the Pittsburgh Seam 


Seam Overlaid With Twelve Inches of Drawslate and Two 
Feet of Mixed Coal and Slate—Timbers Supported in Hitches 
Cut in the Ribs Found Expensive—Cheaper Method Sought 


ORKING the Pittsburgh seam, in 

Eastern Ohio, requires consider- 
able timbering. The timber mostly 
used, in this section, is locust wood. 
Our specifications state that the tim- 
ber must be round and not less than 
6 in. in diameter, under the bark, at 
the small end. 

The coal averages 5% ft. in thickness 
and is immediately overlaid with a 
drawslate that we will say averages 
12 in. in thickness. As the working 
face is advanced in each place, this 
drawslate is taken down and we are 
then face to face with our problem, 
which is to find some cheap and effi- 
cient method of supporting the stratum 
above. 

Overlying the drawslate is a layer 
consisting of a mixture of coal and 
slate that, under ordinary conditions, 
forms the roof in the workings. The 
nature of this stratum is such as to 
need support, and it is often necessary 
to cut hitches in the ribs for the short 
posts that hold up the collarbeams over 
the roadway. 

It has been our custom to cut these 
hitches with a miner’s handpick. These 
holes are cut 8 in. wide and the same 
in depth. The posts supporting the 
collars being 3 ft. long, the holes are 


cut 12 in. in the drawslate and 24 in. 
in the coal. 

We have found this cutting expen- 
sive and it would seem that there must 
be some more economical method of 
performing this work or handling the 
situation. Perhaps there is some de- 
vice operated by compressed air or 
electricity that can be employed in 
cutting out these holes and would be 
more economical than to use hand- 
picks for that purpose. 

In the hope that some of the prac- 
tical readers of Coal Age, in this or in 
other fields, will be able to suggest 
something of benefit, we are writing for 
what information and ideas may be 
offered. Would it be advisable to use 
steel I beams or H beams instead of 
locust? MINE ENGINEER. 

Bellair, Ohio. 





Some time ago, writers in Coal Age 
discussed conditions in the Pittsburgh 
seam, with reference to improving the 
means and methods employed in work- 
ing that coal. Some of these condi- 
tions, it was claimed, were peculiar to 
the seam, in the Eastern Ohio 
coal field. At that time, many helpful 
suggestions were made and we hope 
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the same result will follow the inquiry 
here presented. 

Judging from the sketch sent us by 
the correspondent, which is shown in 
the upper portion of the accompanying 
figure, it would appear that much of 


Mixed slate and coa/ 
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RIGHT AND WRONG METHOD 
OF TIMBERING 


the expense of cutting the hitches in 
the ribs can be saved by shortening 
the collars and inclining the short posts 
slightly toward the center of the en- 
try, as shown in the lower portion of 
the figure. 

If this is done, not only will less 
cutting be required in the coal and 
scarcely any in the drawslate, but each 
timber set will possess greater strength 
and the notches for jointing the timbers 
be made more effective. 


Mining in a Clay Parting 
Seam worked by longwall-advancing 
method—Mining done in clay parting 
containing sulphur balls — Trouble 
begins when the gob heats. 


INDLY permit me to describe the 

situation in our mine, which is 
causing us much _ perplexity. For 
some time past, we have been giving 
the matter much thought, in hopes of 
devising some means of overcoming 
the difficulty. It may be that Coal 
Age or some of its experienced readers 
will be able to help us solve our 
problem. 

The seam of coal we are working is 
divided by a 5-in. clay parting contain- 
ing sulphur balls. The bottom coal is 
about 4 ft. thick and the top coal 1 ft. 
in thickness. The seam is moderately 
inclined and is being worked on the 
longwall-advancing system. 

The mining is done by cutting out 
the fireclay parting, using for that pur- 
pose a radial machine. There is, un- 
avoidably, an amount of slack and fine 
coal mixed with the clay cuttings, 
which are thrown back in the gob. 

Owing to the presence of the sul- 
phur balls in the fireclay, there has 
always been a tendency to the heating 
of this waste, but the situation has 
been gradually growing worse. We are 
anxious to learn if there is no method 
of counteracting this heating. 
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We realize, of course, that the surest 
way of eliminating the trouble is to 


load out all these cuttings, instead of 


throwing them back in the waste. It 
would seem, however, that there should 
be some method of saturation that 
would be possible or practicable and 
eliminate the heating of the gob. 
MINING ENGINEER. 
eN. SS: 





As the correspondent has stated, the 
true way of eliminating this trouble 
is to avoid storing the cuttings in the 
mine. The presence of the sulphur 
balls (pyrite), in a mine gob, has al- 
ways been known to cause heating. 
The heating results from the chemical 
action that takes place in the disinte- 
gration of the pyrite, which is more 
rapid in damp wet places. 

The suggested saturation of the 
gob, if by water, could only be harmful 
and increase the trouble, as moisture 
always causes fine coal and slack to 
heat in the gob, even in the absence of 
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Perhaps, salt would solve the 
problem. Notwithstanding the well 
known action of salt in absorbing 
moisture, it might be well to try the 
experiment of testing its effect to ar- 
rest the heating of a gob. 

Readers of Coal Age will remember 
that the use of salt mixed with the 
stemming, in blasting, was recently 
discussed (Mar. 9, p. 413). Accord- 
ing to all accounts, salt was found to 
be a very effective means of counter- 
acting the danger of dust in mines. 

It is possible that a similar use of 
salt, if this coal is blasted, might be 
found to have a favorable effect in 
reducing or preventing the heating of 
the gob. At any rate, the experiment, 
we believe, is worth trying. 

It should be observed that the mix- 
ing of the salt with the stemming, in 
blasting, is very effective in giving a 
good distribution of the salt in the 
waste. No other means of distribution 
can prove like effective. The subject 
is open for discussion. 


sulphur. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Examination Foremen and Assistant Foremen, 
Fifteenth Anthracite District 


(Hazleton, April 11-14, 1922) 


QUESTION—What gases are commonly 
met with in our coal mines? Name them 
and give the specific gravity of each gas. 

ANSWER—The common mine gases 
are four in number; namely, methane 
or marsh gas (CH,), specific gravity 
0.559; carbon monoxide (CO), specific 
gravity 0.967; carbon dioxide (CO:), 
specific gravity 1.529; hydrogen sul- 
phide (H.S), specific gravity 1.1912. 

QUESTION—Do you consider it neces- 
sary to conduct an air current across 
the faces of abandoned chambers, on a 
steep pitch, in a gaseous mine? Give 
reasons. 

ANSWER — The faces of abandoned 
chambers, on a steep pitch, in a gaseous 
mine; should always be thoroughly ven- 
tilated. This is necessary in order to 
keep the face clear of. gas, which would 
otherwise accumulate in such places, 
gas being lighter than air. A strong air 
current will often be required to keep 
these places clear. This is the more 
important because of the liability of a 
fall of roof driving the gas down in 
quantity onto the gangway. 

QUESTION — What provisions would 
you make in manways of chambers on 
steep pitches, to prevent workmen fall- 
ing to the bottom if they should slip in 
ascending or descending? 

ANSWER—Cross-logs should be set at 
intervals of 8 or 10 ft. all the way up 
the manway. These must be supported 
at one end in hitches cut in the rib, 


the other end of the timber resting 
against a good prop set in a foothole 
in the floor of the seam. These cross- 
timbers should be set a few inches off 
the floor, in order to prevent the accu- 
mulation of loose material sliding down 
the pitch. Any accumulation of such 
loose material would destroy the pur- 
pose for which the timbers were put in 
place. 

QUESTION—What instructions should 
be given to men in charge of timbering 
along the main haulage road? 

ANSWER — The men should be cau- 
tioned in regard to exercising special 
care to avoid being caught by passing 
trips and instructed to arrange their 
work in a manner not to delay the haul- 
age of coal. They should be instructed 
to examine closely the condition of all 
timbers on the road and remove such as 
show signs of weakness. Care will be 
required in removing timbers and re- 
placing them with new sets, in order to 
avoid obstructing the road by a fall of 
loose material. All timbers must be set 
so as to give the full clearance between 
the timbers and passing cars to insure 
safety. : 

QUESTION — What are shafts; and 
when are they preferred to slopes or 
tunnels? 

ANSWER—A shaft is a more or less 
vertical opening sunk through the 
strata overlying a coal seam, for the 
purpose of reaching the seam and per- 
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mitting the coal mined to be hoisted to 
the surface, or providing an airway for 
the ventilation of the mine. 

Shafts are preferred to slopes when 
the coal lies at a considerable depth 
below the surface and does not outcrop 
at a convenient point on the property, 
particularly if the coal seam has little 
or no inclination. When opening an 
inclined seam that outcrops on the prop- 
erty a slope is generally preferred. A 
seam of moderate inclination that does 
not outcrop on the property is often 
best reached by a tunnel. 

QUESTION—How would you begin the 
sinking of a shaft? 

ANSWER—The first step is to deter- 
mine the best location of the shaft with 
respect to haulage and drainage in the 
mine and having due regard also to 
the shipping facilities and buildings 
required on the surface. Having se- 
lected the site and staked out the posi- 
tion of the shaft, a temp!et of heavy 
timbers is constructed and laid in posi- 
tion on the ground, which is then exca- 
vated within these timbers. The latter 
are made long enough to extend several 
feet on either side and at either end 
of the excavation. The timbers must 
be well bedded in trenches cut in the 
floor. As the excavation proceeds, they 
furnish the support for the temporary 
headframe used for hoisting, and later 
form the foundation for the permanent 
tower and tipple. 

QUESTION—If you were a mine fore- 
man and had occasion to sink a slope 
what orders would you give the man in 
charge, regarding the timber to be 
placed therein? 

ANSWER—AII timber set must be in- 
clined slightly up the pitch from a nor- 
mal to the floor of the slope. The legs 
supporting the collars must be set in 
footholes cut in the floor if this is hard. 
Otherwise, they must rest against long 
cross-timbers, set in hitches cut in the 
rib on either side of the slope. All 
timber frames must be securely wedged 
and lagging must be used to support 
any loose top or sidewalls. 

QUESTION —If you were sinking a 
double-track slope, on a dip of 40 deg., 
how would you secure the track? 

ANSWER — On this inclination, the 
track would have a tendency to slip 
down the slope. In order to prevent 
this, long cross-timbers must be set at 
intervals of 10 or 12 ft. and supported 
in hitches cut in the rib on either side 
of the slope. At times, short struts can 
be used as braces, between the cross- 
ties on the track and the ribs on either 
side, these struts making an angle of 
about 45 deg. with the track. 

QUESTION—Are there any good rea- 
sons why square timber is preferred in 
sinking slopes from surface? If so, 
give your reasons. 

ANSWER—It is possible to form better 
joints when using square timbers and 
the completed slope presents a more 
uniform shape and makes it easier to 
install pipe lines and electrical con- 
ductors for power and_ signalling. 
Square timbers are well adapted when 
it is necessary to set the timberframes 
“skin to skin.” 














The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 














the recent period of depression. It was in this month that the 

general level of prices began to decline. During the twelve 
months that followed, prices on the average dropped 50 per cent. It 
has required the better part of another twelve months for business to 
catch its breath after that memorable slide. That this has been accom- 
plished and that business is rapidly adjusting itself to the lowered 
plane is further emphasized by figures received by the Department of 
Commerce during the first three weeks of May, 1922. 

“Commercial and industrial movements in April, so far as reported,” 
the department announces, “show, for the most part, a steady gain, 
although some reverses, such as in cotton consumption, are noted. The 
decline in coal production, due to the strike, has so far caused no 
interference with industry and very little uneasiness. New records 
were made in the April building operations and in the March gasoline 
production and stocks. Iron and steel production held its new level in 
April and the marked increase in the unfilled orders of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation indicate more active buying. Prices were steadier last 
month, with small increases in many commodities. Reports indicate 
that retail trade is improving. 

“Consumption of raw cotton in mills decreased from 518,450 bales in 
March to 446,843 bales in April. The decline was largest in the 
northern mills, where the textile strike has curtailed operations; how- 
ever consumption also declined in the Southern states. April con- 
sumption is still well above that of a year ago. Cotton exports totaled 
612,654 bales, an increase of 150,000 bales over March. 

“Production of pig iron and steel ingots remained practically station- 
ary, with only slight increases over March, but at a very much higher 
level than at the beginning of this year. Unfilled orders of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation increased 603,000 tons over the end of March. This 
is the second month that steel orders have increased after a period of 
decline lasting nearly two years. Prices of iron and steel were much 
firmer in April, with increases in practically all lines. 

“Gasoline production in March (figures for which are just available) 
amounted to 472,278,000 gallons, thus establishing another new high 
record. Consumption also increased over recent months but not in 
proportion to production. As a result, stocks again increased to a new 
record of 854,232,000 gallons. 

“Building contracts awarded in the 27 Northeastern states amounted 
to $353,161,900 in April, thus exceeding all previous records. The 
former high record was reached in July, 1919, when the total was $317,- 
698,000. The total amount of floor space in the nine classes of building 
for which this is recorded amounted to 58,146,000 sq.ft. in April, com- 
pared to 51,957,000 in March and 34,471,000 sq.ft. in April last year. 
Practically all building materials show increased production. 

“Domestic movements of wheat and corn in April were on a lower 
plane than in either the preceding month or in April, 1921. 

“The net operating income of Class 1 railroads showed a marked 
gain in March, with a total of $83,511,000, compared to $47,771,000 
in February. ; 

“Employment in industrial establishments continued to increase 
in April. The number of business failures declined slightly in April, 
but the total liabilities rose to over $73,000,000.” 


MI 1920, is the date usually associated with the beginning of 









Freight Car Loadings 2,537 Less 


Loadings of revenue freight dur- 
ing the week ended May 6 totaled 
755,749 cars, a reduction of 2,537 as 
compared with the previous week, 
according to the Car Service Divi- 
sion of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. This, however, was an in- 
crease of 34,027 cars over the cor- 
responding week of 1921, and com- 
pares with 843,184 cars loaded for 
the same week of 1920. Coal load- 
ings for the week totaled 75,410, 
which was 222 more than the preced- 
ing week, but was 69,464 under the 
same week of 1921 and 96,746 under 
the corresponding week of 1920. 

Idle freight cars for the week 
ended May 8 totaled 521,746, as 
compared with 529,658 on: April 30, 
or a decrease of 7,912. Surplus coal 
cars decreased 8,801 within the same 
period, the total surplus being 226,- 
276 cars. The total number of coke 
cars was 5,350, a decrease of 37. 





Retail Food Prices Up Slightly 


There was an increase of one- 
tenth of one per cent in the retail 
cost of food to the average family 
in April as compared with March, 
according to the retail food index 
issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, through the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


Wholesale Prices Unchanged 


Wholesale prices of most com- 
modities in April varied little from 
those of the preceding month, ac- 
cording to information gathered by 
the United States Department of 
Labor, through the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The bureau’s weighted 
index number, which includes 327 
articles or price series, registered no 
change in April from the general 
price level of the month before. 





Automobile Production Booming 


Automobile factories in the Detroit 
district are now operating on a 
schedule which makes practically 
certain the creation of a new high 
production mark for passenger cars 
for May. The industry is now oper- 
ating at a speed probably greater 
than any it has known before. 

Reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce showed an in- 
crease in production during April. 
New records were made for the out- 
put of both passenger cars and 
trucks, compared with the preceding 
ten months for which figures are 
available.- With the reports lacking 
for- only a few small companies, the 
total April production of passenger 
cars amounted to 196,512, or an in- 
crease of nearly 30 per cent over the 
March production of the identical 
firms. The April truck production 
totaled 21,944, compared with 19,449 
from the same firms in March. 
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Present Strike an Anomaly in Labor Disputes in 


The Connellsville Coke Region 


BY JOHN L. GANS 


present strike in the Connellsville coke region would be 

somewhat of an anomaly in labor disputes in the dis- 
trict. In practically all essential features it differs from all 
other strikes that have preceded it in the forty-three years’ 
history of beehive coke making in western Pennsylvania. 

In the so-called “big strikes” of 1885, 1887, 1891 and 1894 
there was never any doubt, misapprehension or misunder- 
standing on the part either of employees or employers as to 
why there had been a cessation of work. 

In the present strike there. was no notice or warning of 
an intention to quit work, no demand for higher wages, no 
protest against a proposed reduction, no list of “griev- 
ances” presented with a strike threat as an alternative to a 
refusal to adjust complaints, real or fancied. Men who 
have gone on strike cannot give reasons for their action 
any more cogent than that given by a Slav coker who, in 
reply to a question as to why he was on strike, said: “We 
strike account prohibition. We have no good time any 
more. Give us beer and ‘polinky,’ we go to work again.” 

In the early strikes the leadership was entirely native, 
comprising men who had actually worked from day to day 
in the mines and coke yards and who had a close at hand 
familiarity with working and living conditions. Among 
them were men still living in the region who have since 
risen to stations far removed from their early activities. 

From its very beginning the present strike has been en- 
gineered by non-resident leaders, some of whom never saw 
a coke oven until circumstances and orders from national 
headquarters of the United Mine Workers of America sent 
them to the region. 


I: IT were not little short of an industrial tragedy, the 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZERS LEAD PRESENT STRIKE 


The leaders of the present strike are professional organ- 
izers, not fellow workers of the coke and mine workers of 
the Connellsville region. Having no more specific incentive 
to offer than to show sympathy with the men on strike 
against a reduction in wages in the unionized fields, the or- 
ganizers have been more or less hard pressed to devise 
reasons why the coke workers should lay down their tools. 

A strong play has been made to sever the uniformly cor- 
dial relations which have existed between the operators and 
their employees ever since the conclusion of the last strike, 
twenty-eight years ago. During the intervening time there 
has not been a labor disturbance except an occasional local 
difference, which has always been easily adjusted. The 
necessity has never existed for the workers to make a de- 
mand for higher wages, the H. C. Frick Coke Co., to which 
has been accorded leadership in such matters, having made 
voluntary advances whenever conditions warranted such ac- 
tion. From 1894, when the first Frick scale was posted, 
until the outbreak of the war in 1914, there had been thir- 
teen scales which in the aggregate provided an advance of 
85 per cent in wages. But two of these scales made slight 
-reductions, which, however, were in each instance fully 
restored by the next succeeding scale. 

Between 1914 and September, 1920, there were nine 
scales, each in succession giving an advance over the pre- 
ceding, the nine advances aggregating 125 per cent over the 
pre-war scale. Since the September (1920) scale two re- 
ductions—May 16, 1921, and Aug. 1, 1921—totaling 25 per 
cent have been made, leaving the scale now in force 100 per 
cent higher than the 1914 scale and 185 per cent higher 

‘than the first scale of February, 1894. The present Frick 
scale, which has always provided the highest rates of wages 
for similar classes of labor, of any beehive coking region in 
the world, has been accepted and paid by all the independ- 
ent producers in the region for the past twenty-eight years. 
- The scale being entirely satisfactory to the workers and 
presenting no vulnerable point of attack, the visiting organ- 


izers have sought to create dissatisfaction with the method 
of computing the miners’ earnings as compared with the 
method used in the unionized districts. In the Connells- 
ville region the custom has always been to pay on the basis 
of measurement, not weight. One hundred bushels of coal 
mined and loaded into mine wagons is the unit to which the 
mining rate applies. This system is characterized by the 
strike leaders as “mining coal by the acre instead of the 
ton.” They have labored zealously to stir up strife on this 
score by alleging that the miner does not get paid for all 
the coal he mines because, by the organizers’ reasoning, 
multiplying the known content of wagons (certified by the 
state mine inspectors) by the number loaded is less accu- 
rate than weighing the contents on tipple scales. 

In the early days of coke making, before state regulation 
served as a check upon their cubical content, there were 
times when, due to the irregularity in size of wagons even 
in the same mine, the “hump” which miners were obliged 
to put on their wagons was an issue in some of the strikes. 
But that condition was righted by the generally accepted 
rule that wagons be “level full. on the tipple.” Any refer- 
ence to this question at this time by the organizers displays 
their eagerness to foment strife and shows the dire need 
they have to draw upon ancient history in finding issues 
for a strike of the coke workers of today. 


LEWIS WITHDRAWS OFFER OF STRIKE BENEFITS 


During the early days of the present strike assurances 
were given by the organizers that if the workers joined 
the union they would receive strike benefits. When this 
came to the attention of international headquarters Presi- 
dent Lewis of the United Mine Workers issued a statement 
declaring that no benefits would be paid. When the organ- 
izers in the coke region were obliged to correct the impres- 
sion that had gone forth, considerable dissatisfaction de- 
veloped among the strikers, which made it extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain recruits for the union. 

Finding in many sections of the region a lack of enthu- 
siasm about striking the organizers began to set up the plea 
that had it not been for the wage increases and better 
working and living conditions the union had been able to 
obtain in other mining fields, the workers in the Connells- 
ville region would still be “living in hovels” and “ground 
down like slaves by the arrogant bosses.” 

The comfortable homes, fitted with running water and 
electric lights, free garden plots, fuel delivered at nominal 
cost, playgrounds, swimming pools, community nurses, base- 
ball, football and basketball teams, first-aid and athletic 
meets, bands, orchestras, night schools, amusement halls 
and other welfare and recreation features of the coke towns 
were, the organizers allege, due to the efforts of the union 
in other districts and not to any magnanimity or philan- 
thropy on the part of the management of the employing 
corporations of the coke region. Gratitude for these things, 
the organizers urged, should be expressed by joining the 
union and staying out on strike until the struggle is won in 
the Central Competitive Field. Failing or refusing to do 
this, the organizers warned, would result in the workers 
of the Connellsville region being obliged to revert to the 
working conditions and wages prevailing thirty years ago. 

The older employees who have been through some of the 
big strikes of the region have not been moved by these or 
similar appeals. They have benefited by the continued ef- 
forts of the operators to make life easier and better for the 
men who toil in the mines and coke yards. While some of 
the more radical have never accepted the view that these 
things were being done through a real desire to improve 


living conditions, the bulk of the men of mature age or long 


service have appreciated the service in their behalf. 
The effect upon the young men of the region, who have 
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never participated in a strike, is quite different from the 
effect upon their fathers and grandfathers. Until the 
advent of the troop of organizers now in the region the 
young men were not accustomed to hear abuse heaped 
upon the operators. Influenced by intemperate remarks 
and extravagant statements many of the younger workers 
have conceived the notion that they have grievances which 
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they feel can be adjusted only through the medium of a 
strike. That being their attitude the strike agitation has 
been fostered almost wholly by men who were babes or 
youngsters at the time the region was last disturbed by a 
protracted struggle over the question of wages. The local 
leadership therefore has largely gravitated to the men of 
less mature judgment and experience. 





Anthracite Operators Reply to Miners’ Demands 


miners’ nineteen demands, the response being ad- 
dressed to John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America; W. J. Brennan, president of Dis- 
trict 1; Thomas Kennedy, president of District 7, and C. J. 
Golden, president of District 9. The reply was as follows: 

“Relative to your nineteen demands, to which we have 
given careful consideration and on the acceptance of which 
you are still insisting, we herewith make reply: 

“If granted, these demands, the majority of which are 
practically identical with those denied by the United States 
Anthracite Coal Commission in 1920, would impose an 
additional burden of at least $170,000,000 annually on an 
industry already carrying labor costs above the war- 
time peak. 

“It must be obvious to you, from what we have already 
presented in reply, that your demands cannot be granted 
without irreparable injury to the industry and its employees. 

“To agree upon a wage scale out of line with wages 
generally being paid for similar service would be as unpro- 
ductive of satisfactory results as has been the continuance 
of the high wage rates in the bituminous union fields, which 
utter’y failed to produce adequate annual earnings for those 
employed therein. 

“No agreement between us will accomplish the results we 
both seek except one which will provide reasonably steady 
working time at fair wages and the production of coal at a 
reasonable cost. 

“In order to accomplish this result, it is our firm con- 
viction that in the face of the decline in wages and prices 
which has been taking place for more than a year in other 
lines of industry, the anthracite industry can no longer 
continue to pay the present wages, which were established 
by the President’s commission in 1920, at a time when the 
cost of living and the business activity of the country were 
at the peak. 

“For the year 1921 the average annual earnings of all men 
coming within the terms of the 1920 agreement who worked 
in each pay period of that year exceeded $1,800, a figure 
equalled in no other basic industry. According to the com- 
prehensive survey recently made by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, anthracite wages show an average 
increase in actual weekly earnings of 152 per cent above the 
basic 1914 period, against an increase in the cost of living, as 
of March 15, 1922, of only 54.7 per cent. The average earn- 
ings of mine workers, as computed by us, has been prac- 
tically confirmed not only by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board but also by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

“The President’s commission in 1920 set wage rates in the 
anthracite field which, in conjunction with the steady 
employment offered by the industry, produced earnings 
largely in excess of the increased cost of living at that time. 
Since the award of the commission, due to the decline in com- 
modity prices, the mine workers have further benefited by 
the increasing value of the dollar, while both wages and 
opportunity for employment have declined in other indus- 
tr'es. The figures of the Industrial Conference Board show 
a reduction in the cost of living of 244 per cent since July, 
1920, and the figures of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics a reduction of 22.9 per cent during that period. 

“It is evident that the present economic situation demands 
a substantial decrease in wages if a normal production of 
anthracite coal is to continue and reasonably steady employ- 
ment is to be provided. Therefore in lieu of the wage pro- 
gram submitted by you, the operators propose an agree- 
ment embodying the following terms: 


(): MAY 18 the anthracite operators replied to the 


(a) Contract rates shall be decreased 18 per cent below 
the rates established by the United States An- 
thracite Coal Commission in August, 1920. 

(b) Day rates of men shall be reduced $1.20 per day 
or per shift below the rates established by the 
United States Anthracite Coal Commission in 
August, 1920. 

(c) Day rates of boys shall be reduced 72c. per day 
below the rates established by the United States 
Anthracite Coal Commission in August, 1920. 

“This general wage structure represents an average de- 
crease of approximately 21 per cent, and will therefore fully 
maintain the purchasing value of the wages as established 
by the Anthracite Coal Commiss‘on in 1920. It provides a 
minimum rate of 373c. an hour for unskilled men employed 
outside the mines, with relatively higher rates for other oc- 
cupations requiring skill and experience. 4 

“With reference to the term of the agreement, the opera- 
tors deplore the disturbance to business and the economic 
loss resulting from frequent controversies and suspensions. 
In order that this may be avoided, we propose a five-year 
contract, subject, however, to annual adjustments as to wage 
rates only, as follows: 

“On Feb. 1 of each year a joint committee of anthracite 
mine workers and operators shall meet to adjust wages, to 
be effective April 1 following, taking into account the 
following factors as a basis of adjustment: 

“(a) Changes in the purchasing value of the wage earner’s 
dollar within each year as determined in the anthracite re- 
gion and surrounding territory by recognized standard 
authorities. 

“(b) Opportunity for employment offered by the industry. 

“(c) Wages and earnings paid in other basic industries 
under similar living conditions for corresponding’ service. 

“(d) The general economic situation. 

“Tn case no agreement shall have been reached by March 1 
in any year, the determination of proper wage rates shall be 
referred to a commission to be composed of five persons to be 
selected by the Presiding Judge of ‘the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Third Judicial Circuit, the 
personnel of the commission to be as follows: 

“(1) A mining engineer and geologist familiar with min- 
ing conditions and coal production but not in any way con- 
nected with coal mining properties, either anthracite or 
bituminous. 

“(2) An economist of established reputat’on who has not 
been employed heretofore by either party. 

“(3) A judge of the United States Court for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania. 

““(4) A man who has been affiliated with and is representa- 
tive of the labor movement in the anthracite field. 

“(5) A man who by active participation in the mining and 
selling of anthracite coal is familiar with the physical and 
commercial features of the business. 

“The operators offer the foregoing with the firm conviction 
that the terms are fair to the employees and necessary to 
the industry. The periodical adjustment proposed provides 
for collective bargaining in the first instance, and resorts to 
arbitration only in case collective bargaining fails. 

“The continuation of the Anthracite Board of Conciliation 
will provide a satisfactory method of settling any dispute 
that may arise within the period of the agreement. 

“A form of contract embodying in detail the proposals con- 
tained herein is submitted herewith.” 

The proposal was signed by S. D. Warriner, W. J. Rich- 
ards, W. L. Connell and W. W. Inglis, representing the an- 
thracite operators. 
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Hoover Calls General Conference of Operators May 31 
To Avert Runaway Coal Market 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


way coal market a general coal-price conference has 

been called by the Secretary of Commerce to be held 
in Washington May 31. This announcement by Secretary 
Hoover followed a preliminary conference on May 18 at 
which fifty operators, representative of all the non-union 
fields, voted to use the Garfield schedule of prices of Oct. 
29, 1917, as a basis for fixing fair prices for coal. At the 
same time announcement was made that buying for the 
larger consumers will be done through committees so as to 
unify these purchases and prevent the entrance of specula- 
tors. In announcing the general price conference Secretary 
Hoover said: 

“The administration expects coal operators in the interim 
before this conference not to sell coal at prices in excess of 
the Garfield prices, with such adjustments as are necessary 
to meet such changed conditions as to costs and other fac- 
tors as will be fair to the public and to the operators. Fur- 
thermore, charges by wholesalers or retailers of larger com- 
missions than were allowed under the Garfield scale, or the 
resale of coal for speculative purposes, is not fair to the pub- 
lic and the government would like to hear from consumers 
who have been subjected to higher prices than this basis 
warrants. 

“The vast majority of coal operators and _ wholesalers 
everywhere are expressing approval of the action of the 
administration to curb speculative rises in the price of coal 
and are co-operating finely with the government to main- 
tain this situation. The action of the producing operators 
and of the wholesalers in this particular deserves the grati- 
tude of the public, more especially as a large part of the 
coal produced for many months prior to the strike was 
produced, without profit and even at a loss. The great 
majority of operating mines wish to demonstrate their sense 
of responsibility to public interests in this matter. 


Ts MAKE effective a plan intended to prevent a runa- 


To DEVISE MEANS OF CO-OPERATION WITH GOVERNMENT 


“The object of the meeting on May 31 is to devise a means 
whereby this spirit of co-operation with the government and 
the public can be organized and made effective.” 

In opening the public meeting with the operators on May 
18, Mr. Hoover explained that the only way to prevent 
profiteering and pyramiding of prices is to take action 
before the situation gets out of hand. In an identical situa- 
tion in 1920, he said, coal sold from $9 to $15 at the mines. 
When an effort was made to straighten out the situation it 
was very difficult to handle and while prices were forced 
down from unjustified levels, the reduction did not squeeze 
out all of the unjustifiable margin. He frankly explained to 
the operators that there is no authority to enforce any pro- 
posal and that any action taken would have to be voluntary. 
He did express the opinion, however, that a little self-denial 
on the part of the operators at this time would result in a 
great service to the public and redound to the best interests 
of the operators. He went into some detail to show how dis- 
tribution could be better regulated and how the unnecessary 
bidding up of prices could be prevented. 

In suggesting the Garfield scale adopted late in 1917 and 
early in 1918 Mr. Hoover explained that this seemed to be 
the best basis on which a calculation of a fair price could be 
figured. He noted that the Garfield prices were based on a 
1917 wage scale and that some of the non-union districts are 
now paying a wage scale in excess of that in effect in 1917. 
He also pointed out that the Garfield prices range from 15 to 
30 per cent above the pre-strike level of prices, but that they 
constitute as fair a base as could be had readily. 

When Mr. Hoover completed his introductory remarks, he 
called on J. G. Bradley, president of the National Coal 
Association. -Mr. Bradley congratulated Secretary Hoover 


on taking up the matter before any flurry in prices has 
occurred. He pointed out, however, that prices must 
increase somewhat to bring out the maximum production 
from the fields now in operation and to enable them to throw 
off the yoke of union domination. He blamed the buyers’ 
panic of 1920 on the irresponsible jobber and the frightened 
consumer. The public, he said, seemed to lose sight of those 
really responsible and laid the blame at the door of the 
operators. Mr..Bradley expressed full sympathy with the 
plan which Mr. Hoover outlined. 

C. E. Bockus was called on next. He stated that the spot 
price on that day was less than the cost of production in 
many fields. He said there is no scarcity of bituminous fuel. 

C. F. Richardson, president of the West Kentucky Coal 
Co., attacked the methods of the brokers in bidding up the 
price. He said the railroads are contributing to the present 
disturbance in equitable distribution by buying coal to 
prevent the distribution of the coal which they have stored. 
He expressed the opinion that the railroads are conserving 
their stocks to the greatest extent possible so as to be able 
to use all their coal cars for revenue business when the 
strike is over and business opens up. He said the operators 
in western Kentucky had made some money during the war 
but that all of it had been returned to the public during the 
past year. He expressed the opinion that there is no chance 
to prevent pyramiding of prices unless the middleman can 
be eliminated entirely in times of emergency. He expressed 
the opinion that the coal should go direct to the consumer. 
He made the point that no one assails the consumers for 
robbing the operators when they are forced to sell their coal 
below cost. 


COLONEL WENTZ THINKS WELL OF SUGGESTION 


Colonel D. B. Wentz pointed out that in the last thirty 
days the prices in Virginia have been less than the Garfield 
prices, but that he regards the suggestion of Secretary 
Hoover as an excellent one which can be made to operate 
successfully. 

E. C. Mahan spoke of the difficulties of applying fair prices 
to a large number of small operations, such as is the case 
in Tennessee, but that nevertheless he is in full sympathy 
with the principles enunciated by Secretary Hoover. 

E. L. Douglass, of the First Creek Mining Co., emphasized 
the need of bringing the operator and the ultimate consumer 
closer together. He said the operators themselves could do 
much to prevent the sale of coal by brokers on consignment 
if they would insist on selling direct wherever possible. Mr. 
Douglass’ remarks brought a statement from Secretary 
Hoover to the effect that it is not right for the operators to 
sacrifice profits which they could get if an intermediary is 
to appropriate that profit. He gave that as one of the main 
reasons why he thought district committees could be helpful, 
as he believes they could require from purchasers the name 
of the ultimate consumer. This also would enable the com- 
mittees to establish the extent of that consumers’ need. In 
that connection Mr. Hoover said it might be necessary to 
build up a larger organization for the purpose of checking 
stocks. Mr. Hoover also emphasized again that there is no 
way of compelling anyone to act in the interest of the whole 
public, except to give such publicity as the government is 
capable of securing to the refusal of those who will not co- 
operate. 

When some fear was expressed as to the legality of the 
co-operation proposed Mr. Hoover pointed out that the 
Attorney General had declared that it is entirely legal to 
co-operate to hold down prices in the public interest, such an 
activity in no way coming within the field of restraining 
trade. He said that the Attorney General would have a 
representative on the committee in Washington which would 
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act as a clearing house for the regional committees, and if 
he thought advisable could have a representative on each of 
the district committees. He declared emphatically that there 
is no ground for any timidity in discussing such situations 
with government officials, as it in no way could be inter- 
preted as wrongdoing. 

W. G. Ord asserted that a runaway market at this time 
would be one of the most disastrous things that could 
happen. He appealed to the newspapers to do their share 
in preventing a buyers’ panic. 

E. E. White expressed entire approval of the necessity of 
regulating distribution so as to insure necessary supplies 
for all. He pointed out that the navy already had stopped 
shipments, but he called attention to a large railroad taking 
large daily shipments from his district when he understood 
its stocks already were very large. He said he realizes that 
smokeless coal is not being distributed properly. He said 
that 97 out of 100 operators in his district want to do all 
they can to help the public through this emergency. The 
other three, he said, felt that profits should be gaged over a 
period of ten years, so that fat years could offset the lean 
years. Erskine Ramsay said that prices are low in Alabama 
and that the state is producing only two-thirds of its nor- 
mal output, but that the operators there will co-operate 
with the government. 


SAYS OPERATORS ENCOURAGE SPECULATORS 


Charles Jacobs defended the jobbers. He said operators 
encourage the speculators because many of them hold their 
spot coal until 4 p.m., when they accept the highest bid 
which they have received during the day. He said this 
policy of opening bids at 4 p. m. cannot be interpreted as 
serving the public. It was in the course of these remarks 
that he made the statement that there is some coal on the 
tracks for which operators are asking $6 a ton. This remark 
became a storm center of the conference. A number of 
operators declared that the mention of $6 is unfortunate, as 
the press is inclined to represent the exceptional price as the 
average price. Some of the operators expressed doubt if 
any coal at all had been offered as high as $6. Several 
appeals were made to the representatives of the press who 
were present not to regard the statement of $6 coal as 
applying to the average. Finally Mr. Hoover was asked if 
he would not make a statement as to the average prices. 
This he emphatically did, saying the great bulk of prices 
range from $2.25 to $8. Ina few instances prices as high as 
$4.50 have been traced. He said he knows of no case where 
coal sold for $6. 

Julian Huff suggested that $6 coal should be traced back 
and its history learned, as well as any other coal selling at 
exorbitant prices. In this way, he believes, responsibility 
could be fixed. 

It was brought out at the meeting that more tonnage was 
handled on the Big Sandy Division of the Baltimore & Ohio 
on May 14 than ever has been handled in one day in the 
history of the road. It was pointed out, however, that the 
territory served by that line was forced to limit its output 
because of the inability of the railroad to handle the maxi- 
mum amount of coal that can be produced. It was stated 
that the line has not been built up since the war. 

Despite Mr. Hoover’s efforts to guide the discussion away 
from the strike, he was not at all times successful. Several 
bitter references to terrorism against non-union workers 
crept into the discussion. The necessity of employing 
deputies to protect men and property was held to be a 
legitimate addition to the cost of producing coal. In many 
cases overhead is being multiplied by the fact that mines 
are not being worked at capacity. 

H. H. Gross, president of the New River Co., of Boston, 
explained that his mines went on a non-union basis only in 
December. He said the wage rate was that of the autumn 
of 1917. He said he was greatly surprised when about 90 
per cent of his men walked out as soon as the strike was 
called. . 

The question of reconsignment came up and it was shown 
that the railroads have it within their power to stop the 
holding of coal for that purpose. Colonel Wentz said that 
the American Railway Association in 1920 had refused to 
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allow reconsignment more than once, and that action stopped 
the pyramiding of prices. 

After nearly two hours of discussion Mr. Hoover asked 
for a vote on the proposals to set up the district and 
national committees, the plan to make direct deliveries to 
consumers, and to the plan for the consolidation of buying. 
Mr. Bradley moved the adoption of the proposals. Mr. 
Ramsey seconded the motion. There was only one vote 
against Mr. Bradley’s motion. It was cast by G. H. Caper- 
ton, president of the New River Coal Co. of Charleston. In 
explaining his vote, Mr. Caperton said such a plan had been 
tried out and had proven an absolute failure, and as a result 
he hesitated to enter into anything which smacks of price 
fixing. He said it was his desire not to be interfered with in 
the conduct of his business. Mr. Hoover stated that it is 
remarkable that there should be but one dissenting vote. He 
said he is opposed at all times to any extension of the gov- 
ernment arm into business except when the public has a 
dominant interest that must be protected. He set forth that 
all experience shows that the public interest must not be 
disregarded, or the public will take control. If conditions 
should arise which would cause the public to take a grip on 
the coal industry, he said, it would take twenty-five years 
to loosen it. 

After some discussion the operators agreed that the Gar- 
field prices should be the basis for computing fair prices at 
the mines. A steering committee consisting of J. G. Bradley, 
C. E. Bockus and 8. Pemberton Hutchinson was appointed. 
This committee then selected a committee to prepare recom- 
mendations for the conference. This committee was made 
up as follows: Virginia—C. E. Bockus; Kentucky—E. L. 
Douglass, C. F. Richardson, F. W. Wilshire; Tennessee— 
E. C. Mahan, Alexander Bonnyman; Pennsylvania—Tracey 
Guthrie, S. P. Hutchinson, Julian Huff; Alabama—Erskine 
Ramsay; West Virginia—J. G. Bradley, E. E. White, W. D. 
Ord, T. B. Davis, C. C. Dickinson; Maryland—A. W. Callo- 
way; Washington—Walter Barnum; Utah—Moroni Heimer. 


COMMITTEE OF COAL MEN MAKES RECOMMENDATIONS 


This committee brought out the following report: 

“The preliminary conference of some fifty producing 
operators with Secretary Hoover made the following recom- 
mendations: 

“That a general conference of operators now producing 
coal be called to Washington at an early date to consider 
plans for the better co-ordination of coal distribution and 
the prevention of profiteering. 

“The following plan, or such amendment to it as may be 
proposed, to be laid before the conference: 

“(1) That representatives of that conference be appointed, 
who, together with representatives: of the government 
departments and the operators, should be a standing com- 
mittee to advise upon the co-ordination of coal distribution 
between districts. 

“(2) That each district be asked to form a committee that 
should co-ordinate distribution and to co-operate with the 
standing committee. 

“(3) The various committees should take measures to 
assure the direct progress of coal direct to the consumer in 
proportion to his needs. 

“(4) The Garfield prices should be the basis for com- 
puting sales prices with such adjustments as are necessary 
to meet such changed conditions as to costs and other fac- 
tors, as will be fair to the public and the operators.” 

Those present at the preliminary conference were: 

D. B. Wentz, president, Stonega Coke & Coal Co., Philadelphia, 
venturing Ramsay, vice-president, Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


C. Mahan, president, Southern Coal & Coke Co., Knoxville, 

Tenn. 

Alex. Bonnyman, president, Blue Diamond Coal Sales Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

L. C. Crewe, president, LaFollette Coal & Iron Co., LaFollette, 
Tenn. ; 

E. L. Douglass, vice-president, First Creek Mining Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 

R. C. Tway, president, R. C. Tway Coal Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Cc. E. Connor, Elkhorn & Shelby Creek Coal Co., Esco, Ky. 

Henry La Viers, Southeast Coal Co., Paintsville, Ky. 

A. D. W. Smith, Southeast Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
_C. F. Richardson, president, West Kentucky Coal Co., Sturgis, 


S. Pemberton Hutchinson, president, Westmoreland Coal Co.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. aes 
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Julian B. Huff, Keystone Coal & Coke Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
_T. W. Guthrie, president, Hillman Coal & Coke Co., First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. B. Dawson Coleman, Nant-Y-Glo Coal Mining Co., Philadelphia, 
a. 
. J. B. Brunot, vice-president, Irwin Gas Coal Co., Greensburg, 
a. 
W. D. Ord, Roanoke Coal & Coke Co., Landgraff, W. Va. 
T. B. Davis, president, Island Creek Coal Co., New York City. 
J. D. Francis, vice-president, Island Creek Coal Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 
Bde H Cunningham, Gano-Moore Coal Mining Co., New York 
ity. 
H. H. Gross, president, New River Co., Boston, Mass. 
a C. McKinley, president, Richland Mining Co., 
. Va. 
Walter R. Thurmond, Argyle Coal Co., Logan, W. Va. 
E. E. White, president, E. E. White Coal Mining Co., Glen 
White, W. Va. 
week H. Caperton, president, New River Coal Co., Charleston, 
wads 
W. P. Tams, Guyan Collieries, Corp., Tams, W. Va. 
P. M. Snyder, East Gulf Co., Mt. Hope, W. Va. 
Walter Barnum, treasurer, Pacific Coast Co., New York City. 
= A. W. Calloway, president, Davis Coal & Coke Co., Philadelphia, 
a. 
; <ooe engad Jones, vice-president, Big Elkhorn Coal Co., Ash- 
and, Ky. 
C. H. Mead, Mead-Tolliver Coal Co., Beckley, W. Va. 
Charles Jacobs, vice-president, Whitney & Kemmerer, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
_W. E. E. Koepler, secretary, Pocahontas Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation, Bluefield, W. Va. 
G. B. Seyms, manager of sales, Westmoreland Coal Co:, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Pg tL Wood, president, Central Pocahontas 
Ae 
Ed. Griever, Huntington, W. Va. (attorney). 
ee Bradley, president, Elk River Coal & Lumber Co., Dundon, 
ion V ets 
_C. J. Neekamp, secretary, Northeast Kentucky Coal Associa- 
tion, Ashland, Ky. 
L. F, Heller, Madeira-Hill Coal Mining Co., Phillipsburg, Pa. 
D. E. Poston, president, Poston Consolidated Coal Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
ae W. Wilshire, vice-president, Consolidated Coal Co., New Yor 
ity. 
R. G. Wildermuth, vice-president, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Wheeling, 


Coal Co., Welch, 


Lorain Coal & Dock Co., 





U. S. Chamber of Commerce Discusses Coal 


Niger ees phases of the coal situation were discussed by 
speakers at the annual convention of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Washington, May 16-18. Senator Suther- 
land, of West Virginia, opposed government regulation of 
the coal industry, as proposed in various bills introduced in 
Congress. 

Eugene McAuliffe, president of the Union Colliery Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., said that if the present-day labor 
leaders do not rise to their opportunity one of two things 
will happen, either labor will slip back twenty years or, what 
is more probable, a “Cromwellian character will appear to 
snatch the sword of leadership out of the hands of the men 
who at best are reactionaries though living in a progres- 
sive age.” 

“Up to a few days ago,” he added, “the one point of agree- 
ment between mine labor and employers was that the indus- 
try was overdeveloped. For some reason best known to 
themselves, certain representatives of the coal operators 
have recently decided that no overdevelopment exists. The 
evidence of such is too well grounded, however, to be suc- 
cessfully disputed. If the industry is beginning to be looked 
upon as not entirely the property of the coal operators and 
the mine workers, such is due to the fact that the consuming 
public are becoming tired of having their individual coal 
cellars, bins and storage yards periodically turned into prize- 
rings. As a matter of fact the exhibition of fight shown 
in these recurring conflicts is not equal to the entrance fee 
paid by the general public. 

“Far beyond the refusal of certain coal operators to meet 
John L. Lewis prior to April 1 stands the importance of the 
persistent disinclination of many coal operators to report 
the facts relating to the coal industry, including those per- 
taining to the labor of which they complain. It is not the 
province of the government to take over and conduct or to 
unduly regulate private industries, thereby turning the 
nation into an army of office seekers without individuality 
or initiative; likewise the fragmentary and partisan statis- 
tics now furnished by the mine workers’ organization and 
the associations of the coal operators are insufficient to 
satisfy the public as to the real facts surrounding what is 
looked upon as a rather dark industry. 

“We are as a nation coming back. The mismanagement of 
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our coal labor affairs, beginning with our failure to deflate 
our war and post-war coal-wage scales on April 1, 1921, 
checked the coming-back process and cost the mine workers 
and labor at large many millions of dollars. Like all pre- 
vious deadlocks this one will be broken. What we want 
is a permanent peace and while a repetition of the happening 
of Nov. 1, 1919, seems unthinkable, yet it may recur if 
nothing higher than mob law is to govern our capital goods 
partnership relations. Reactionary attitude on the part of 
labor leaders and the averments of the coal operators 
backed by fragmentary statistics do not offer a sufficient 
foundation for industrial peace. Our need is for 


(a) The enforced incorporation of all labor organizations with 

provision that such be subject to all of the laws, rules and 
regulations that govern corporate or partnership holdings of 
capital, including the payment of federal income and excess profits 
taxes and the repeal of all laws that place capital labor on a 
plane apart from capital goods. 
_ (b) The reformation of the United Mine Workers organization 
including the elimination of the check-off with such revision of 
policy as will insure a better recognition of the relation the in- 
dustry bears to our national economic life, and a decent regard 
for public opinion; the organization to transform its present 
policy of resistance to greater individual productivity into one of 
productivity, including the giving of proper encouragement to the 
installation of labor-saving machinery. 

(c) Full recognition on the part of the employer of the fact 
that the mine worker is entitled to that fair living wage consistent 
with an American standard of living, regardless of whether he 
mines coal north or south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers; the 
employee recognizing with equal force that to earn he must 
produce. 

(d) The enactment of legislation that will insure a full find- 
ing of facts concerning the industry. 

(e) From the facts so secured the Secretary of Commerce 
should publish promptly, monthly and annually, the essentials that 
concern the public including mine labor. 

(f) From the evidence so secured the Secretary of Commerce 
should keep the Interstate Commerce Commission informed as to 
the ability of the then existing mine development to serve the 
full coal needs of the nation together with that required for ex- 
port and bunkerage. . 

(g) The transportation act should be so amended as to require 
every railroad desirous of rendering transportation service to a 
coal mine to secure from the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
certificate of convenience and necessity before entering or serving 
same. : 


(h) Inauguration through the Department of Commerce of a 
campaign of education and encouragement of the public toward 
the elimination of seasonal demand for coal, including a reduc- 
tion in coal freight rates during the storage season. 

“The suggestion that incorporated labor pay taxes may 
seem revolutionary. In practice no taxes need be paid, for 
the reason that the revenues collected could be easily made 
to balance the legitimate expenses. It is the measure of ac- 
counting required by the government that would furnish the 
laboring man who is the stockholder the assurance that his 
contributions were being used for proper purposes and the 
expenditure of large sums for illegal purposes would then 
automatically stop. 

“With a deflation of mining costs and a resumption of gen- 
eral industrial activity the demand for coal will in three 
years overtake the present overdevelopment and the sur- 
plus men now hanging on the fringe of this great industry 
will gradually be transferred to other lines of endeavor.” 

W. R. Coyle, vice-president of Weston Dodson & Co., Inc., 
discussed “Some New Ideas in Merchandising Coal.” He 
suggested that in the distribution of coal there be organized 
a complete production and distribution organization made up 
of a series of units, each one a corporation following the 
lines of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. He would 
have this corporation enter every city as Rexall has entered 
every city and large town, electing to membership the most 
progressive and best-located dealer. ‘Make the dealer a 
partner in the entire enterprise,’ Mr. Coyle said. “Buy an 
interest in his plant, and sell him an interest in the pro- 
duction of the material he will merchandise. School him to 
follow a general merchandising plan. Make him a part pro- 
prietor and an interested owner in those mines which supply 
the stock on his counters.” 

Mr. Coyle pointed out that in our present scheme of 
organization there is a bigger waste of capital than anyone 
realizes. A consolidation of this kind means that from 17 
to 22 per cent of the capital now invested in production and 
distribution would be released for productive industry. 

“In many states and towns the two or three dealers in 
coal and building material are being solicited by salesmen 
from ten coal houses, a like number of cement companies, 
lumber salesman, and a countless number, an army of per- 
haps 200 men per month, and the business of the town will 
not pay the expenses of six of these men,” said Mr. Coyle. 
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Railway and Coal Men in Convention in 


Chicago, Discuss Fuel Problems 


UEL problems of the railroads and the relations between 

railroads and the coal industry were thoroughly dis- 
cussed this week at the fourteenth annual convention of the 
International Railway Fuel Association in Chicago. The 
convention, which was held in the Auditorium Hotel, was 
notable for the number of coal men in attendance. The 
association, always recognized as an active one in matters 
pertaining to coal, performs a real service to both the coal 
industry and the railroads by offering first rate oppor- 
tunity for close exchange of ideas mutually valuable. 

Some of these mutual problems were handled “without 
gloves” in the convention. C. G. Hall, general manager of 
Walter Bledsoe & Co., coal operators, of Terre Haute, Ind., 
for instance, minced no words when he spoke on the question 
of “Assigned Cars for Railroad Fuel.” In his address he 
pointedly blamed the railroads of the country for many of 
the ills of the coal industry, declaring that if they would hold 
sufficient coal-handling equipment to take care of the 
country’s coal production during peak production, “the 
troubles of the industry would soon vanish, as the market 
would be stabilized and prices would hug the cost of pro- 
duction so closely that the number of active mines would be 
reduced and confined to a capacity to meet the actual peak 
requirements.” He dec’ared that the railroads, through an 
interpretation which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has chosen to put upon the Transportation Act of 1920, are 
now able to discriminate in old-time fashion against un- 
favored mines in days of car shortage. 


PROPOSES RULES GOVERNING CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Believing that he should be constructive instead of merely 
critical, Mr. Hall proposed three rules to govern distribu- 
tion, interchange and movement of open-top cars during 
periods of rail congestion and peak demand for coal, which 
he said would afford the desired relief to the public and at 
the same time enable railroads to protect their fuel supply 
without undue confiscations of commercial shipments. His 
three rules are these: 

(1) A railroad may designate and assign cars (owned or 
leased by it) for company fuel loading, but such cars, when 
placed at a mine for loading, must be’ counted in the pro- 
rata share of cars to which such mine is entitled, based on 
its rating. 

(2) Cars owned or leased by a foreign railway may be 
designated and assigned for its company fuel loading and 
shall be given to the mine to which consigned if such cars 
do not exceed the pro-rata share of cars to which such mine 
is entitled, based on its rating. All cars so assigned and 
placed at the mine for loading must be counted in the pro- 
rata share of cars to which the mine is entitled. 

(3) Open-top cars must be loaded only in line for home, 
and if no such loading is available they must be immediately 
returned empty to home line at nearest junction. 

In his opening address to the convention on Monday, L. W. 
Baldwin, vice-president of the Illinois Central Railroad Co., 
preached the “count-the-scoops” doctrine of fuel conserva- 
tion on a railroad, declaring that scrupulous conservation 
not only pays the railroad in reductions of fuel bills but in 
good will from a public that is entitled to expect its carriers 
to cut transportation costs. T. H. Watkins, president of the 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation, fresh from much 
activity at Washington and throughout the East in the 
strike, spoke on government and the coal industry, and F. 
S. Peabody gave the convention some astonishing figures 
on the cost to the coal consumer of idle days at the country’s 
coal mines. 

Mr. Watkins declared railroad purchasing agents “fail 
lamentably” in their responsibilities when they shift large 
coal contracts from mine to mine to save a few cents a ton. 
This disorganizes the coal industry, causing labor troubles 
and market disturbances, and upsets industry generally, 
thus injuring the railroads. Coal buying should be a “mat- 
ter for executive management.” 

Mr. Watkins blamed railroads for part of the overdevel- 
opment of mines in that the roads often encourage unneces- 
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sary operations in order to get freight. He surprised some 
by saying that the coal industry doesn’t need stabilizing 
as badly as other industries. Considered nationally “there 
is no other industry wherein production is as uniform be- 
tween summer and winter.” For nine years, he said, soft- 
coal summer production has been above 45 per cent of total 
annual production. i 

Stabilizing of coal production and demand should be 
gained by eliminating strikes from railroads as well as at 
mines. Markets cannot be steadied by storage, he said. 
There is seventy million tons storage capacity now in the 
country, but buyers will not use it. Mr. Watkins is against 
government intervention, but favors investigation. Probing 
would prove today’s main trouble is that the coal industry 
was saddled with too high wages by the Bituminous Coal 
Commission and unions were too shortsighted to modify 
them. This encouraged overdevelopment of non-union mines. 
He presented figures to show that the miners can stand a 
heavy wage cut. He declared district, not national, agree- 
ments should end the strike. 

The convention began Monday morning and continued 
until Thursday afternoon. A report of the convention in 
more detail will appear in Coal Age next week. 


Blizzard Defense Opens Case; Motion to 
Direct Verdict of Not Guilty Overruled 


RESENTATION of the case of the defense began May 

19 when Judge Woods, in Circuit Court at Charles Town, 
W. Va., overruled a motion to direct a verdict of not guilty 
in the trial of William Blizzard, a mine-union official charged 
with treason as the leader of the armed march last summer 
against Logan County non-union coal strongholds. 

Judge Woods held that there has been evidence sufficient 
for consideration by the jury that war existed and had been 
levied by the armed men. He also reviewed the argument 
that treason against a state was impossible because of the 
division of authority between State and Federal Govern- 
ments and held that this position could not be maintained. 

Declaring that it was necessary to determine whether 
the purpose of levying war was private or against the state, 
the judge held that if the purpose where to coerce the gov- 
ernment or the state to adopt or abandon any public policy 
it would be war against the state and would mean treason. 
What the purpose was, Judge Woods ruled, ought to go to 
the jury for determination. 

That Blizzard went to Logan County last summer as a 
result of requests by army officers while members of the 
union of which he is an official were fighting against state 
and county officers was testified as the first step of the 
defense. 

Two witnesses for Blizzard, both testifying as to his 
presence in Charleston at times when the prosecution’s 
testimony showed him on the march that preceded the Logan 
battles, were called. One, William Petry, vice-president of 
District 17 of the union, also said he sent Blizzard, a sub- 
district president, among the fighting men to induce them 
to return home, acting on the request of Brigadier General 
H. H. Bandholtz. 

H. W. Houston, chief counsel for the defense, in opening 
his case, said it was conceded that Blizzard was in Logan 
County while fighting was going on there, but that he was 
sent there as a result of federal officers’ request and that 
curing the time state testimony showed him to have been 
leading some of the marchers he was at Charleston or at his 
home in St. Albans. 

Brigadier General H. H. Bandholtz, who was expected to 
be the chief alibi witness for the defense, failed on the stand, 
May 22, to recollect some of the things the attorneys are 
said to have hoped he would substantiate. The General tes- 


‘tified that Blizzard went with him to Racine on Aug. 27, but 


he did not recall seeing him after they talked with some of 
the armed men there. He could not recall conversations 
with the vice-president of District 17, United Mine Workers, 
on Sept. 1, as a result of which the defense contends Blizzard 
was sent to Blair and other Logan County towns, not to 
assist the miners in their attacks on state and county forces 
but to get them to go home. 
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Seventh Week of the Coal Strike 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


during the seventh week of the strike. Production 

continues at between four and four and a half million 
tons per week, mainly from Middle and Southern Appala- 
chian areas. Prices continue their upward trend, although 
there is some prospect that this tendency will be checked 
through the efforts of Secretary Hoover of the Department 
of Commerce. Mr. Hoover will confer in Washington, 
May 31, with a gathering of all coal operators whose mines 


TL iiesing was littie change in the coal-strike situation 


are still producing, to discuss ways and means of effecting 


a direct from-mine-to-consumer distribution, designed pri- 
marily to reduce the opportunity for speculative purchase 
and holding of coal by middlemen. This is the only activity 
in connection with the strike that is as yet credited to 
Washington. 

Practically all the operating mines in West Virginia and 
in Kentucky have orders for their maximum production. 
Demand for coal from eastern Kentucky and from the 
Kanawha high-volatile field considerably exceeds the ability 
of those fields to supply. On the other hand, Alabama 
and southwestern Virginia could handle more orders than 
they have on their books. The same is true of most mines 
in Tennessee. Operations in Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Texas and Washington are being limited by lack of market. 

A few cases of distress have been called to the attention 
of officials at Washington. These are confined to small 
utilities and to two or three small railroads. Thus far, no 
single case of a manufacturing plant being short of coal 
has been reported to Washington. During the last two 
weeks some trouble has been occasioned by car shortage 
on the Louisville & Nashville R.R., but steps were taken 
promptly to remedy that situation. By transferring cars 
from the railroads serving mines in the union fields it will 
be possible, it is believed, to give all operating mines -100 
per cent car supply. 

That certain large wholesalers recently have been send- 
ing out circulars so worded as to alarm consumers and to 
contribute to a buyers’ panic has been established by govern- 
ment officials who are in possession of copies of this material. 


Illinois Operators Make New Effort 
To Get Action Out of Farrington 


OLLOWING out their general policy of making it plain 

to everybody that they want to settle the mine strike by 
separate agreement, the operators of Illinois made another 
move last week. On May 18 they wrote Frank Farrington, 
president of the Illinois mine workers’ union, stating that 
they were tired waiting for a conference with. the miners 
and asking him where he stands. A day or two before, W. 
K. Kavanaugh, president of the Fifth and Ninth District 
Operators’ Association, wrote James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor, asking him to declare himself in favor of separate 
agreements by states between miners and operators. At the 
end of the week no answer to either letter had been 
announced, though it appeared, from a statement made by 
Mr. Farrington’s secretary, that the Illinois mine leader had 
been writing John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, recently, asking in vain for permission 
to make a separate deal in IIlinois. 

The Western operators watched with interest the price 
conference last week of Secretary Hoover of the Department 
of Commerce with the non-union operators of the South and 
East. Many words of commendat:on for Mr. Hoover’s pro- 
gram were heard about Chicago. 

The letter to Mr. Farrington, dated May 18, and signed 
by Rice Miller, president of the Illinois Coal Operators’ 
Association; W. K. Kavanaugh, president of the Fifth and 
Ninth District Operators’ Association, and H. C. Adams, 
president of the Central Illinois Operators’ Association, is 
as follows: ; 


Not only Illinois operators but that part of the public who are 
consumers of Illinois coal would like to know just where you 
stand with respect to the present mine-labor situation which is 
keeping Illinois mines idle and just what you propose to do about 


it. Their sense of public responsibility will not permit,the Illinois 
operators to omit such inquiry at this time. 

In answer to previous inquiries of the Illinois coal operators, 
made prior to the expiration of our last Illinois wage agreement, 


you advised us in a telegram under date of March 15, that your 
District _Executive ; Board were of the opinion that President 
Lewis still had a “lingering hope” that in some way, by his direct 


effort or with governmental assistance, a four-state wage con- 
ference might be secured and a general, countrywide wage agree- 
ment entered into. 

At your invitation also the Joint Executive Board of Illinois 
operators and miners had a meeting in Chicago on March 29, 
1922, in order that you might technically meet the requirements 
of the 32d section of the wage contract that was to expire two 
days later. Illinois operators then advised you of their entire 
willingness to proceed at once with negotiations for a new wage 
contract, but were again told that the Illinois Miners’ Executive 
Beard could not, under existing circumstances, enter into such 
negotiations or indicate a date when such conference might begin, 
although again every possible assurance was given of your de- 
termination to maintain such proper relationship as would permi 
adjustment of another contract should an emergency, within you~ 
judgment, arise that would warrant prompt action. 

Meanwhile, all those efforts which you suggested Mr. Lewis 
was to make have been undertaken and apparently with neither 
success nor prospect of securing such conference as he desired. 
Illinois mines have now been idle for seven weeks. Not one mov 
has been made by you or your associates to even undertake 
negotiation for a new wage scale on which work might be re- 
sumed, nor to the best of our knowledge is anything of the sort 
in prospect. We can see no reason whatever that would justify 
itself with the public for your attitude or lack of action in the 
premises, and it is on this account that we would appreciate hear- 
ing from you promptly. 


Anthracite Operators Propose General 
Wage Reduction and Five-Year Contract 


HE long looked for reply of the anthracite operators 

to the demands of the mine workers was made public 
at the session of the joint subcommittee of operators and 
miners on May 18 in New York City. The operators pro- 
pose that contract rates be decreased 18 per cent; that day 
rates for men be reduced $1.20 per day or per shift and that 
rates for boys be reduced 72c per day. They also propose 
a five-year contract, subject, however, to annual adjust- 
ments as to wage rates only. 

It also is proposed that on Feb. 1 of each year a joint 
committee of mine workers and operators meet to adjust 
wages to be effective from April 1 following and that in 
case no agreement shall have been reached by March 1 
the matter be referred to a commission of five persons, 
to be appointed by the Presiding Judge of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Judicial Circuit. 

The reply of the operators was taken under consideration 
by the representatives of the miners on the joint commit- 
tee, and later was considered by the wage scale committee 
of the union, which had been summoned to New York City 
in anticipation of the reply being received. 

The operators’ reply to the miners’ demands, in full, will 
be found on page 890 of this issue. The producers published 
their reply in the form of a 4-column advertisement in the 
newspapers of New York City, Monday, May 22. 

The joint subcommittee arranged to meet again on May 
23, when the miners were formally to make known their 
reply to the operators’ answer to their demands, which they 
have announced to the press that they will reject. 


Private and Co-operative Mines Ordered 
Closed by Ohio District Miners’ Union 


TRICT orders were issued May 12 by the Ohio organi- 

zation of the United Mine Workers, closing every 
licensed mine in Ohio. Previously many mines, especially 
those owned and operated by brick and clay-products plants, 
were permitted to operate upon the understanding that no 
coal was to be mined for commercial purposes. Many of the 
brick plants in Ohio have their own coal mines and operate 
only to furnish fuel for their own use. The new order 
becomes effective in eight days in order to allow brick and 
other clay products now in kilns to be finished. Previously 
orders had been issued by the Ohio organization closing all 
mines in the Uhrichsville and Tuscarawas fields and also in 
the eastern Ohio field, where a number of mines were 
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supplying public utilities and schools and hospitals. The 
new order, if obeyed, will cause the closing of every mine 
in Ohio that i is now being operated on a co-operative plan or 
that is not a stripping plant. 


Rabbi Wise Accepts Invitation to 
Probe Conditions in New River District 


Bee fine L. LEWIS, secretary of the New River Coal 
Operators Association and a former International presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America, has sent a 
letter to the Rev. Dr. Stephen S. Wise, of the Free Syna- 
gogue of New York City, inviting him and four others to 
make an investigation of present conditions in the New 
River district in West Virginia in order to ascertain at first 
hand whether the 80,000 miners and their families are fac- 
ing starvation, as has been charged. 

The letter, which was in reply to statements made in New 
York City by representatives of the miners in West Vir- 
ginia, is as follows: 

“In an advertisement appearing in the press of a public 
meeting at the Town Hall on Thursday, May 18, it is stated 
that you will preside. In the advertisement in queston as 
well as in appeals for funds that have been sent broadcast 
by the West Virginia Miners’ Relief Committee, which is 
in charge of Thursday night’s meeting, it is represented 
that: 

“ “Righty thousand men, women and children are facing a 
slow and frightful starvation’ in the coal fields of West 
Virginia. 

“<‘That there is a deliberate purpose on the part of the 
coal producers to starve workers into submission to a wage 
scale below the cost of living.’ 

“The whole tone of these communications is to the effect 
that all right-thinking men should come to the aid of the 
West Virginia mine workers. 

“For me to assert that the picture so drawn is untrue 
and wholly misleading—especially as a basis of an appeal 
for relief funds—would merely be for me to set up my 
statement as against that of someone else. If there is 
any substantial foundation for the statements made as to 
the condition and the treatment of West Virginia coal 
miners it is, in my opinion, most desirable that you and 
other public-spirited citizens should find out the truth for 
themselves. 

“IT was at one time the International president of the 
United Mine Workers of America. I spent twenty years of 
my life as a coal miner, and am still interested in seeing 
the miners get justice. At the present time I am living in 
Charleston, W. Va., and am thoroughly familiar with con- 
ditions in the coal fields of that state. I say without any 
hesitation that there is no necessary starvation, or even 
privation, among the coal miners of West Virginia. Even 
under the depressed conditions of the coal industry and of 
industry in general there is enough work at good wages to 
enable every miner in West Virginia to make a living. 

“Which of these descriptions—the Relief Committee’s or 
mine—is correct? 

“To enable you and any disinterested associates you may 


select to find out the truth I am authorized to extend to. 


you and, say, four associates an invitation to visit the West 
Virginia coal fields and find out exactly what are the living 
and working conditions of the miners. 

“I cannot, of course, speak for any district except the 
New River, but I would call your attention to the fact 
that it is this district where conditions are alleged to be 
the worst. I am confident, however, that any investigators 
associated with you would receive a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory welcome in other districts. The New River Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association will pay all the expenses of such a visit 
of investigators to the New River coal fields and place every 
facility within its power at your disposal for finding out 
in your own way what the conditions really are. 

“This invitation is extended in the most serious spirit. 
The coal operators of the district I represent have been 
assailed as human monsters. That is how I would describe 
them if what you and your associates have said about them 
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is true. It seems to me that it is your duty to the public 
as well as an obligation demanded by a sense of fairness 
to find out what are the conditions in the West Virginia 
coal industry, and then to tell the truth about it in your own 
way.” 

To this, according to press reports, Dr. Wise replied: 

“We will accept Mr. Lewis’ invitation, but will undertake 
the investigation with independent funds, for we would not 
touch a penny of the operators’ money.” 


Utah Aliens Ordered to Give Up Their Guns 


S a result of Governor Mabey’s visit to the Utah coal 

camps, all strikers in Carbon County who are not 
citizens of the United States have been ordered to hand in 
any weapons they may possess to Sheriff Kelter by noon of 
May 22. If they refuse, it is highly probable militia will be 
ordered out. This is one of Utah’s methods of settling its 
coal-mine strike disorder, which is believed to have been 
caused principally by foreigners. The Governor is invoking 
a state law which prohibits aliens from carrying arms. The 
coal camps are quiet again but the situation is tense. Many 
union organizers have been sent to Utah from other states. 
They appear to have made some progress. 


Dinner to Rail Executives Taken to Mean 
Rate Cut Has Become Political Issue 


HE President’s dinner, May 20, at which, the railroad 

executives were guests, is conclusive evidence to many 
traffic men that railroad rate reduction now is a political 
issue. There is a widespread belief in Washington that 
the President called in the railroad executives after he had 
learned that the Interstate Commerce Commission could 
not see its way clear to order any substantial reductions in 
freight rates. There is a tendency to criticize the commis- 
sion for its failure, after over five months’ consideration, 
to get together on a definite finding rather than create a 
situation where the President practically has been forced 
to take a hand in rate making. 

A committee of seven of the executives held a two- howe 
session Monday, May 22,.with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Although a formal announcement made by 
Daniel Willard, one of the conferees, merely said the meet- 
ing was “for the purpose of discussing the rate situation,” 
the session generally was regarded as the first step toward 
possible compliance with the President’s request and toward 
carrying out the agreement made at the White House meet- 
ing. Mr. Willard’s statement said that another meeting 
would be held on Thursday. 


Missouri Retailers Caution Public Against 
Getting Panicky Over Coal Situation 


HE public of Missouri will be cautioned against getting 

panicky over the coal situation. This advice from coal 
dealers was authorized at the second annual convention of 
the Missouri State Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, at 
St. Louis, May 16. The association, with a ‘membership of 
147 dealers scattered all over Missouri and across the 
Arkansas and Illinois lines, adopted resolutions touching” 
upon the strike and coal prices, opposed government inter- 
vention in the strike, urged railroads to prepare for an un- 
usual demand for coal-carrying equipment immediately after 
the strike, declared for a state law requiring that each retail 
dealer in coal be licensed and required to maintain an office, 
scales and storage space for coal the year around, a law 
protecting the public against misrepresentation of coal 
quality by any wholesaler or retailer, and that a penalty be: 
assessed by law against ‘any dealer selling coal at a loss at 
any time to a certain number of customers, knowing that 
when times of stress come he can assess the amount of such 
loss against the unfortunate buyer.” 

H. F. Shrankler, of Sedalia, was elected president. W. K. 
Kavanaugh, president of the Fifth and Ninth District Opera- 
tors’ Association of Illinois, was the principal speaker at the 
evening session. 
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Retail Coal Merchants Hear Profiteering Condemned; 
Strengthen Their Association 


By E. W. DAVIDSON 


States, at the fifth annual convention of the National 

Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, in Chicago, last 
week, heard profiteering by operators and jobbers denounced 
in the well and familiarly known “no uncertain tones,” heard 
Senator William H. King of Utah inveigh against govern- 
ment interference in business, resolved that the battle against 
crookedness in retail coal selling and against government and 
public coal yards must go on, and girded up their loins for 
more intensive association work during the coming year. 

There was no loose talk at the convention about pros- 
perity, present or future. There was little time spent in 
meaningless oratory or “high diggings.”’ Instead the con- 
vention stuck pretty closely to brass tacks, making it clear 
to the members that the retail coal business is seriously 
endangered by the unprincipled hangers-on and by public 
misunderstandings of one sort or another. To meet the first 
it affirmed anew its declaration of principles adopted last 
year at Richmond, Va., thus pledging the members to uphold 
it, and to counteract warped public opinion it decided upon 
a course of publicity aimed to educate those writers and 
editors who do most to instruct and inform the people. 

Homer D. Jones, of Chicago, was elected president of the 
association to succeed Roderick Stephens, of New York City. 

Both L. W. Ferguson, president of the Chicago Coal 
Merchants’ Association, and Marshall E. Keig, sales 
manager for the Consumers Company of Chicago, declared 
on the first day of the convention that non-union coal opera- 
tors have already boosted their prices so high that those 
prices are bound to be reflected in retail coal bills, and that, 
as usual, the sins of the operator will draw upon the head of 
the retailer the condemnation of the public. 

“Three weeks ago,’ said Mr. Ferguson, “the producers 
asked $1.75 for Pocahontas coal. Today they ask at least 
$3.50. If we pay that price, we are compelled to pass it on 
to the consumer.” 

In his address on trade associations, Executive Secretary 
Joseph E. O’Toole, of Philadelphia, who was employed a year 
ago by the association partly because he understands the 
machinations of official Washington, said trade associations 
in this country are doing a tremendous work in combating 
unfair competition and that by no other means can a trade 
properly defend itself. He reviewed some of the practices 
that afflict the retail coal business, such as the entrance of 
newspapers into the business to sell coal at less than cost 
plus a fair profit. 

He said the association expects to work closely with 
Mr. Hoover in whatever program of helpfulness may be 
worked out. 

The finance plan adopted provides that local, state and 
sectional organizations be assessed $5 per member per 
year, payable quarterly; that individual memberships at $25 
a year be accepted where there is no affiliating local or 
sectional organization, and that the Canadian Retail Coal 
Association be admitted to membership for $500. This, it 
is estimated, will raise $40,000 a year. It is hoped to get 
$20,000 more by solicitation among the larger distributors 
of coal. 

Speaking on the sore question of what to do about the 
wholesaler or operator who short-cireuits the retailer in 
retail trade, Mr. Stephens, retiring president, declared: 
“When you once know that a producer wants to deal both 
from the bottom and the top of the deck, quit playing with 
him. I am not advocating a blacklist. That is illegal. I 
am not suggesting concerted action, for the same reason. 
But each dealer should make an intelligent estimate of the 
situation and take appropriate action. A jobber who deals 
unfairly with a retailer in Kansas City is no fit man for a 
Chicago retailer to do business-with.. The concern that dis- 
regards the established retailer in Chicago should not be 
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supported by the retailer of Boston or New York, and so on.” 

Dealing with the matter of government and public fuel 
yards, the association’s special committee reported that the 
government’s yard in Washington is losing 75c. on every 
ton it delivers, or a total loss of $150,000 a year. Its esti- 
mate that it could deliver coal for $1 a ton was shot to pieces 
by the association’s investigation, which set the actual cost 
at $1.78. The investigation disclosed that the yard adminis- 
tration, in its $1 a ton estimate, had made no provision for 
selling, credits, collections, executive salaries, advertising, 
postage, audits, bad debts, state taxes, federal taxes, excess 
profits taxes or for profits. The convention went on record 
in support of a bill now in committee at Washington abolish- 
ing the government yard. 

At the banquet of the association on Friday evening F. S. 
Peabody, chairman of the board of the Peabody Coal Co., 
appeared, declaring he could not bear to stay away from any 
gathering of coal men for he would rather be with them 
than with any other class of people on earth, and that he 
had invited himself to make a speech. He was greeted 
warmly by the banqueters and roundly applauded when he 
had finished a few graceful remarks about coal men and 
their honor in business. Senator King, the speaker of the 
evening, took occasion to pay high tribute to Mr. Peabody’s 
genius and business ability and said he is trying to put 
through a plan to have Mr. Peabody play a leading réle in 
the future development of Utah’s natural resources. The 
Senator declared government control and regulation of 
business is fundamentally wrong. 


Cincinnati Meeting Studies Lake Situation 


T a meeting of railway interests, lake shippers and coal 
producers held May 16 at the Sinton Hotel, in Cin- 
cinnati, consideration was given the exchange situation as, 
well as to proposals to hasten some of the season’s tonnage. 
to Lake Erie points. E. M. Whitaker and J. B. Parrish, of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio R. R., said that, judged by the rate that 
coal has been moving to the upper lakes, there was a possi- 
bility that considerable coal would go forward all-rail next 
winter. H. M. Griggs, of the Ore & Coal Exchange, supplied 
figures to show the necessity of taking the situation in, 
hand. After a meeting of the joint conference the coal men 
got together, W. J. Magee, general manager of the Carbon. 
Fuel Co., acting as chairman. C. R. Moriarity, representing 
the Kanawha interests, was elected chairman of the com- 
mittee to investigate the situation with the following other. 
members: C. R. Braggins, of Columbus, Ohio; C. J. Nee- 
kamp, of Ashland, Ky., and W. E. Tissue, of Macdonald, 
W. Va. 


Engineers to Discuss Unemployment 


ROGRESS in the nation-wide study of unemployment 

and business cycles now under way through thirty mem- 
ber societies will be a principal topic of discussion at the 
next meeting of the Executive Board of the American 
Engineering Council of the Federated American Engineering 
Societies to be held in Pittsburgh May 26 and 27. The move- 
ment to establish a National Department of Public Works, the 
proposal for an International Engineering Congress, patent 
legislation and many phases of Federation development will 
be considered. President Mortimer E. Cooley will preside 
anl a large attendance of board members is expected. 


ONE OF THE MOST curious things about American politics 
is that without a single historical exception a partisan is 
invariably a member of the other party.—Washington Post, 
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Weekly Review 


volume of free coal is restricted, as the large 

non-union shippers are committeed en their May 
output. Those who have coal for sale are the ones 
who are following a policy of getting the top of the 
market, selling from day to day and at most from week 
to week. 

Efforts at Washington to hold the price down have 
but little affected the market quotations but have really 
introduced a general hesitation that may be the fore- 
runner of an easing of prices. Several weeks must 
elapse before it will be possible to appraise the effort 
of the government to hold the market down. The meet- 
ing of non-union operators in Washington on May 31 
will bring out more fully the plans of the Secretary of 
Commerce and the opposition of any who have no faith 
in such procedure. It is recognized that distribution 
plays an important role in controlling price, and in this 
the jobber, who now is speculator as well, is a factor. 
He is the key to distribution for the great majority 
of small producers. 


Proce: advanced last week an average of 5lc. The 


POOLING BY MIDWEST BUYERS CHECKS SPECULATION 


In the Middle West pooling of buying by railroads 
and other large consumers is holding the market in 
check. .Speculators found that much of the tonnage 
which they had shipped in on consignment was not 
readily taken and some low figures were taken to dis- 
pose of these cars. This steadying influence has been 
exerted in the face of a distinctly bullish market and 
early this week reduced Chicago prices on western 
Kentucky coals. Smokeless dropped 75c. per ton. 

Competitive buying at Hampton Roads has brought 
Pool 1 coal up to $7.15@$7.50, f.o.b. piers, and the 
high-volatile price practically parallels this. New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore continue to take heavy ton- 
nages by water and Southern coals also are moving 
all-rail over a widening range of territory. 

New England and the Northwestern markets remain 





comparatively quiet. In the former, stocks are heavy 
and although the supply has been shortened, consumers 
are not eager to buy at the ruling quotations. The 
rising prices have caused rehandlers in that section to 
be more cauticns about commitments. The Northwest 
has been stirred only slightly by the unusual orders 
placed with the docks at the Head-of-the-Lakes for 
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shipment to Lake Michigan points and to distant rail 
destinations. Lake dumpings proceed at the rate of 
250,000 to 300,000 tons weekly but much of this coal 
is being shipped to other lower Lake points. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal in- 
creased 42 points to 303 on May 22. Spot prices are 
now at their highest point since late in 1920. 

Production of soft coal is clinging close to four and 
a half million tons per week. Over the country as a 
whole the number of no-bills is steadily declining and 
in many sections does not exceed the number which 
is usual in normal times. 


BITUMINOUS 


“Having risen close to the 4,500,000-ton mark, the pro- 
duction of soft coal shows no further increase,” says the 
Geological Survey. “From the returns so far received it 
is unlikely that the output of last week will equal that of 
the preceding one. Production of anthracite remains prac- 
tically zero. 

“The revised figures for the sixth week of the strike 














































































































































































































(ete 
A Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 
18 BITUMINOUS 
Week ended: 1922 1921 
216 Apr. 29.. nee 4,175,000 6,984,000 
eS Mae 6 O) ity ee 4,164,000 7,391,000 
514 Mayil3(G@)ia ree 4,421,000 8,009,000 
= | Sane average. 737,000 1,335,000 
oe Calendar year.. “| 153,115,000 1425551000 
212 Daily av. calendar. yr.. -1,361,000 I; 267, 000 
2 ANTHRACITE 
= 1.0 = Ras a Snes aht Gates kes 5,000 1,945,000 
AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION <9] PSP UST tes yet eT Ae | altel leg! [apa SSL-lieal oA |e PM RAO eer ote teen eee 6,000 1,633,000 
06 BITUMINOUS COAL “tpt 3 (a).. ; 7,000 1,938,000 
COKE 
06 IMisiv:6.(6) &. atmuntenme 92,000 70,000 
Mayal3) (@) ingests 96,000 69,000 
Calendar year......... 2,493,000 2,989,000 
04 TGS VI OH T= OH-DHUD OMSK MOL TOON ANNUM OVH OM OMT HOT DHUHONWS (a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from last report. 
Jan. Feb. Mar Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. 
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(May 8-13) indicate 4,421,000 tons of bituminous coal and 
7,000 tons of anthracite. Up to the close of the sixth week 
the total output since the strike began was 23,826,000 tons 
of bituminous coal and 39,000 tons of anthracite, a grand 
total of 23,865,000 tons. It is significant to compare this 
figure with the output in the corresponding period of the 
1919 strike. At that time the anthracite mines were work- 
ing to capacity and the 11,816,000 tons which they produced, 
added to the 29,329,000 tons contributed by the bituminous 
mines which remained in operation, gave a total for the six 
weeks of 41,145,000 tons. Measured against the supply of 
newly mined coal in the earlier strike, the present strike 
is thus some 17,000,000 tons behind. 

“During last week (May 15-20), the seventh week of the 
strike, production has so far not equalled that of the sixth 
week. A temporary decrease on Tuesday was followed by 
an increase on Wednesday, but on no day this week have 
A Ie thus far equalled the high point of the week 

efore: 


Ist 2d 3d 4th 5th 6th 7th 
Week Week Week Week Week Week Week 
Monday........ 11,445 10,772 7,898 12,131 11,598 13,118 13,399 
Tuesday....... 11,019 10,658 10,041 12,377 12,160 13,266 12.726 
Wednesday..... 11,437 10,961 11,088 12,622 12,861 13,445 13,421 
Thursday...... 11,090 11,482 11,193 12,981 12,487 13,266 13,283 
Friday... W290 mee O;7 140001 1,596 9 112/362 «212\778% 13.727 ace. 
Saturday....... 8,888 ~~ 8,501 0,194 11,295" 11,265 «11,454 2. 


“The record of production therefore suggests no marked 
change in the number of men on strike. No further increase 
is reported in shipments out of southeastern Kentucky and 
Tennessee, the only district where any considerable number 
of striking union miners have gone back to work. In Penn- 
sylvania there is little change in the non-union districts 
affected by the strike, except for a very slight increase in 
shipments from the Connellsville coke region. 

“Some districts are now producing at a maximum, but 
in others, particularly the Southern Appalachians and the 
fields of the Rocky Mountain states not affected by the 
strike, demand is not yet active enough to call out full- 
time production. 

“Practically complete returns for all of the roads give 
the daily average number of coal loads unconsigned for the 
week ended May 18 at 10,753 cars of bituminous coal 
against a maximum of 30,730 in the week ended April 8. In 
five weeks’ time the number of unbilled loads has thus been 
cut to one-third. It is now below the level of March 4 last, 
but still above normal.” 

All-rail movement to New England seems to have found a 
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How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Percentage of full-time opera‘ion of bituminous coal mines, by fields, as re- 
p ried by the U.S. Ge logical Survey in Table V of the Weekly Report. 


Six Months Jan. | to Apr. 3 to Week 
July to Dec. Apr. 1, 1922 May 6, 1922 Ended 
1921 Inclusive Inclusive May 6 

Us; totals, sa... 45.6 55).7 

Non-union 
Alabama........ 63.5 64.6 71.0 Y PA | 
Somerset County......... ES) 74.9 6oe7 32.0 
Panhandle, W. Va. 55.3 5123 35.9 44.9 
Westmoreland. .. 54.9 58.8 66.6 58.5 
Winginias senor 54.8 399 7M pee 80.2 
Harlanea yen &. Scher b Regs} 54.8 44.6 57.0 
Hazard... fe. Ae J He 58.4 56.7 66.1 
Pocahontas.... . E 49.8 60.0 72.3 80.5 
‘Pug River..2.. 2.22) 48.1 63.7 76.4 86.2 
WO SAy Lie then hol mete ee 47.6 61.1 69.4 73.4 
Cumberland-Piedmont. . 46.6 50.6 11.9 16.8 
Winding Gut 2 eee. 45.7 64.3 65.1 68.2 
Kenova-Thacker....... 38.2 54.3 74.0 85.5 
IN: Es Kentucky, |) ce 32.9 47.7 ati ge 60.4 
New Riverf....... 24.3 37.9 8.6 10.8 
Union 

Oklihoma........ 63.9 59.6 16.5 12.0 
OWS Cy O'R. Rae eee Fa 57.4 78.4 0.0 0.0 
Ohio, eastern........ 52.6 46.6 0.0 0.0 
Missouriecs ay lens, 50.7 66.8 0.1 0.5 
Illindis..... 44.8 54.5 0.0 0.0 
Sansagina, ster 42.0 54.9 10.6 12.0 
Indiana........ eit 41.4 53.8 0.0 0.0 
Pitteburghie) see eee 41.2 39.8 0.0 0.0 
Central Pennsylvania... . 3h). 50.2 Whe Eo 
Hairmorit.2): 22h : SSS 44.0 4.1 4.8 
Western Kentucky... . S255 SY Ray / 40.1 rig 
Pittsburgh*....... 30.4 31.9 0.0 0.0 
Kanawha....... : 26.0 13.0 3 Pde yd 
Ohio, southern. . 22.9 24.3 0.0 0.0 


*Rail and river mines combined. 
Tt Rail mines. Reo 
t Union in 1921, non-union in 1922. 


temporary level of about 700 cars per week. During the 
week ended May 138 there were 716 cars forwarded, only 
13 cars in excess of the previous week. This tonnage is 
mainly contract fuel. The spot receipts have dwindled 
steadily since the inception of the strike and Tidewater coal 
is now being distributed over a wide area formerly held by 
Pennsylvania coals. 

Lake dumpings during the week ended May 22 were 
307,367 net tons—298,620 tons cargo and 8,747 vessel fuel— 
as compared with 261,579 tons during the preceding week. 
The movement for the season is 1,704,735 tons; in 1921 it 
was 3,640,008 and in 1920 the total was 1,174,628 tons to date. 
The coal now being dumped at lower ports is divided about 
equally between Head-of-the-Lakes destinations and for 
cross-lake shipment to Buffalo and other points. 

The Northwest docks are still receiving inquiries from 








|; Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market Apr.24, May 8, May 15 May 22, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $2.85 $2.85 $2.85 $3 .50@$3.75 
Smokeless minerun...... Columbus.... 2.00 2.40 2.90 3.00@ 3.60 
Smokeless screenings. .... Columbus.... 1.55 2.20 2.90 3.00@ 3.50 
Smokeless lump......... Chicago..... 2.30 2.90 2.90 2.50@ 3.00 
Smokeless minerun...... Chicago..... 1.80 2.25 2.70 2.50@ 3.00 
Smokeless lump........... Cincinnati... 2.65 2.90 3.25 3.25@ 3.75 
Smokeless minerun...... Cincinnati... 2.00 2.60 2.90 3.00@ 3.50 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati. . 1.90 2.40 2.75 2.75@ 3.50 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 4.80 5.65 6.75 7.15@ 7.50 
Clearfield minerun....... Boston...... 2.70 3.15 3.25 3.50@ 4.00 
Cambria minerun........ Boston...... 3.25 3.50 3.75 4.00@ 4.50 
Somerset minerun........ Boston...... 2.70 3.40 3.50 3.75@ 4.50 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.65 3.75 ................ 
Pool | eNevy Standard)... Philadelphia. 3.45 3.75 3.95 4.50@ 5.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 3.75 3.90 4.00 ............ 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 3.25 3.50 4.00 ............ 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 3.05 3.40 3.75 4.25@ 5.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 3.25 3.40 4.00 4.50@ 5.00 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). New York 3.00 3.25 3.75 4.75@ 5.00 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low yor}: Philadelphia. 2.90 3.20 3.60 4.50@ 5.00 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.95 3.25 3.75 4.50@ 5.00 
Pool 11 (Low veh} eee New York.... 2.75 3.00 3.65 4.50@ 4.75 
Pool 11 pal Wal.) fae vend Philsdelphiats* 2370") °2..85'> & rao ee 
Pool 11 (Low Vol)........ Baltimore.... 2.85 3.20 3.50 4 50@ 5.00 
High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... New York... 2.50 2.70 .... ............ 
Pool 54-64 (GasandSt.)... Philadelphia. .... 2.65 .... 3.00@ 3.75 
Pool 54-64 (GasandSt.)... Baltimore.... .... S500 see Soaks 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.45 3.15 3.15 3.40@ 3.75 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 2.15 2.65 3.00 3.00@ 3.50 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.70 2.20 2.95 3 00@ 3.35 
W. Va. Splint lump....... Cincinnati... 2.65 2.50 3.10 3.25@ 3.50 
W. Va. Gaslump......... Cincinnati... 2.40 2.90 3.00 3.50@ 3.75 
wVa.minerun.....:5 <3 Cincinnati... 1.95 2.70 3.00 3.25@ 3.50 
W. Va. soreenings........ Cincinnati... 1.90 2.50 2.90 3.00@ 3.50 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2.65 3.15 3.15 3.75@ 4,00 
ocking minerun........ Columbus.... 2,15 2,90 2.90 3.50@ 3.75 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.75 2.25 2.85 3.25@ 3.75 
Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... 3.40 3.25 3.25 3.75@ 4.00 











Market Apr.24, May 8, May 15, May 22, 
Quoted 1922 1922 1922 19227 
Pitts. No. 8minerun...... Cleveland.... $2.55 $3.00 $3.25 $3.75@$4.00 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland.... 2.55 3.00 3.25 3.75@ 4.00 
Midwest 
Franklin, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... Sage 435457399" 2 snore 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... PANT Ree Sa) eet” Hist (i eee n. 
Franklin, Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... Den) os 00l 24215 ee, See 
Central, Il. lump......... Chicago..... PRAM ee ORM EY BOR WM ont 
Central, Ill. minerun..... Chicago..... Deore 2s £5 Tet (et oh Oe 
Central, Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... p85) - 2, 008 
Ind. 4th Veinlump....... Chicago..... Sha I aie ie pte 
Ind. 4th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... 2a ee 2 0 + ae ee 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 2225. 2125 Keane ae! hie 
Ind. 5th Veinlump....... Chicago..... 2e00TE 2 O00 fs. chiataeeeeee 
ae a Vein minerun.... ee mae ee 2: oy a nt bts cA eee 
nd. 5th Vein screenings... ICAO meee ; ; s:# ee eee 
West. Ky. lump......... Louisville.... 2.20 2.90 3.15 3.00@ 3.50 
West. Ky. minerun...... Louisville... 2.00 2.65 3.15 3.00@ 3.50 
West. Ky. sereenings...... Louisville... . 225 2.65 3215 3.00@ 3.50 
West Ky limp. .ue eee Chicago..... ena we es. 3.60 
West Ky. mine run...... Chicago..... 3.60 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump........... Birmingham... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95@ 2.10 
Bie Seam mine vue Lhabaiae Birmingham... 1.70 1.70 .70 1.50@ 1.90 
Big Seam (washed)....... Rirmingham.. 1.85 2.15 1.95 1.75@ 2.00 
8. E.Ky. lump . Chicago... . “2 ae Pee 3.50@ 3.75 
S. E. Ky. mine run...... Chicag).... at iat 3.50 
8. E. Ky. lump. ... Louisville.... 2.40 2.90 3.15 3.75@ 4.00 
8. E. Ky. mine run . Louisville.... 2.40 2.80 3.00 3.25@ 3.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville... . 1.70 2.60 3.00 3.25@ 3.50 
SH. Ky lump. 155.2560 Cincinnati... 2.40 2.60 3.00 3.25@ 3.75 
S. E. Ky. mine run . Cincinnati... 2.00 2.60 3.00 3.25@ 3.75 
S. E. Ky. screenings ..... Cincinnati. . . 1.65 2.50 3.00 3.00@ 3.50 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 4.00 4.15 4.15 4.00@ 4.30 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.© 2.50 2765 ~2.65°- 2550@ 2.75 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vesse], Hampton Roads. : aoa 
t+Advances over previous week shown in heavy tvpe, deolines in ‘falirs 
NOTE—Smokeless prices now include New River and Pccahontas. 
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Lake Michigan points and are shipping to more distant 
points than have heretofore drawn on them. This unusual 
distribution has brought a larger volume of inquiries. 

The Minnesota State Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion has had a representative at Duluth investigating the 
shipping of coal to out-of-territory points in general and to 
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Lower Lake ports by boat in particular. The report made 
to the commission stated that docks at Duluth were not 
making unfair price concessions in order to ship this outside 
coal, and that the commission had no authority to interfere 
with the shipment of coal down the Lakes. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production was 96,000 net tons during the 
week ended May 13, the second consecutive week during 
which the output has increased since the strike began. The 
increase occurred chiefly in the Connellsville region. 

The coke market remains inactive as to tonnage offering, 
however. Where an occasional blast furnace must have 
coke the price quoted is very high. Connellsville coal has 
dropped $1, due to the effect on buyers of the Washington 
price conference. 


ANTHRACITE 


The situation is unchanged in the anthracite region. The 
total output during the week ended May 13 did not exceed 
7,000 tons, being limited to steam sizes dredged from the 
rivers. Storage tonnage of domestic sizes has about been 
cleaned up with the exception of pea coal, which continues 
sluggish. Steam sizes are scarce except buckwheat No. 1, 
which is moving better because of the advancing bituminous 
prices. 
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Coal Age Index 303, Week of May 22, 1922. Average spot price 
for same period $3.67. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in accord- 
ance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with respect to 
the tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus ob- 
tained was compared with the average for the twelve months 
ended June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report 
on “Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,’ published by the Geo- 
logical Survey and the War Industries Board. (Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict, Indiana and Illinois prices not included in figures for last 
week.) 


Retail business is almost at the vanishing point. Some 
of the smali orders now being placed are traceable to the 
strike, but the majority of the consumers feel that future 
price reductions are certain and are gambling on. their abil- 
ity to fill their needs after mining is resumed. Retail stocks 
will last well into the summer at the present rate of dis- 
tribution. 





Relative Activity of Markets for Bituminous Coal at End of Seventh Week of Strike 


Prices highest, market wavering. 


Market good, but 
ahead of demand. 
short, 


speculative activity 


IGYY New England supply 


Demand increasing, prices restrained. 


Quiet. 
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Foreign Market 


And Export News 





British Production Declines; Export 
Market Prices Are Weaker 


RODUCTION of coal in Great Bri- 
tain declined to 4,765,000 gross tons 
during the week ended May 6, according 
to a cable to Coal Age. The previous 
week’s output, the high point of the 
year, was 5,160,000 tons. Prices showed 
a softening tendency during last week. 
The trade in Northumberland and 
Durham is not quite so active. Inquiries 
are coming in but movements have been 
somewhat erratic and the general tend- 
ency is apparently in the direction of 
a general toning down in values. The 
only two orders worth reporting are 
from the Aarhuus gasworks for 90,000 
tons of best Durham gas coal, and from 
the Amsterdam gasworks for 100,000 
tons of Durham gas coals. 

There is no change in the Scottish 
trade. While a few enquiries are com- 
ing from Italy and France, the home 
industrial demand is very poor. 

Wales _ reports a slight decline in 
prices. This is no doubt due to the un- 
certainty of the home industries, on ac- 
count of the engineering trades dispute, 
and also to the fact that supply is over- 
taking demand. The export branch of 
the business is not quite so uncertain. 

Welsh miners’ wages for May are 
still at the minimum of 28 per cent 
above the 1915 standard. March audits 
revealed that the industry could afford 
16.76 above the standard, so that to 
make the wages up to the minimum the 
owners must sacrifice a further £171,- 
371. Up to the end of March they have 
given up £1,309,000 in five months. 

Business continues to be favorable in 
the north of England. The Swedish 
Marine has taken 7,500 tons of steam 
coals at 31s. 3d. and 31s. 5d. Inquiries 
include 2,000 tons of special gas coals 
for the Aalborg gas works and 15,000 
tons of steam coals for the Latvian Rail- 
ways for shipment during June and 
July. The Danish State Railways are 
in the market for 100,000 tons best 
screened steam coal for shipment from 
May to December. Other inquiries in 
the North of England aggregate. 100,- 
000 tons of unscreened coking coals. 


British March Exports Are Heavy 


Exports of coal from the United 
Kingdom during March showed an in- 
crease of 1,200,000 tons, or nearly 30 





per cent, over the February exports, 
according to Commerce Reports. Coal 
supplied to ships engaged in foreign 
trade also increased about 10 per cent. 

The principal increases appear in 
the coal shipped to Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and Germany. Belgium, the 
Scandinavian countries, and _ others 
also received increased amounts, while 
shipments to Russia, Chile, and Brazil 
declined. 


UNITED KINGDOM EXPORTS OF COAL 








March, February, March, 
1921 1922 1922 

Exports to ———_—Gross Tons 
Russia: |.) 22S eeeeeeioes sts 17,546 8,502 
Sweden......... 78,853 122,272 149,306 
Norway. wsaee 44,587 144,252 179,455 
Denmark....... 148,599 165,598 211,578 
Germany. 67,732 359,889 467,718 
Netherlands. . 113,713 336,725 597,248 
Belgium. see 10,938 239,027 310,187 
France’... eons 437,659 1,206,442 1,237,815 
Spainn ds) ieee 127,642 152,429 151,874 
Staly: :p-eaaeeeen 332,480 319,349 681,110 
Greece: 7244 eee 37,083 16,061 50,293 
Chile 5. seen 179 9,526 2,891 
Brazil Peas oe 6,097 72,318 64,381 
Uruguay san ee 31,972 35,378 31,653 
Argentina....... 98,520 128,252 132,065 
Heypt... oe eee 66,857 134,036 159,380 
Other countries. . 365,167 555,234 765,779 

Total: eee 200,078 4,014,334 5.201235 
Bunkers......... 1,056,005 1,409,007 1,543,519 


Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


GERMANY—Production in the Ruhr 
region during the week ended May 6 
was 1,561,000 metric tons, according to 
a cable to Coal Age. The preceding 

week’s output was 1,911,000 tons. 


IraALy—The price of Cardiff steam 
first is quoted on the Genoa market at 
39s. 9d., according to a cable to Coal 
Age. Last week’s price was 41s. 3d. 


SPAIN — Production of coal during 
1921 was 4,718,838 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 4, 928, 989 in 1920. The bulk 
of the coal was produced in the Province 
of Oviedo. Lignite output was 408,684 
in 1921 as against 552,425 tons the pre- 
vious year. Anthracite output totaled 
292,591 tons in 1921 as compared with 
491, "715 tons in 1920. The output in the 
Province of Palencia showed a large in- 
crease, while both Cordova and Leon 
output fell. There were 969,393 tons of 
coal imported during the year, as com- 
pared with 332,362 tons in 1920; coke 
imports were 110,645 tons against 
37,133 tons. 
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Trade Booms at Hampton Roads 


“Increased activity at all piers fea- 
tured the week at Hampton Roads, 
while all prices took a leap upward, 
high-volatile reaching the highest point 
for eighteen months. The demand for 
coal was good throughout the week, 
with prospects considered good for a 
continuation of brisk trade. 

Export business fell off, but move- 
ments to New York and New England 
were on the upgrade, with bunkers 
holding their own. Supplies at port 
were slightly depleted, but sufficient for 
currené demands. Only in the high- 
volatile coal at Newport News was 
there any serious depletion of stock. 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
—Week Ended— 


May 11 May 18 

N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point 
Cars) *‘on# Nandi. 6. ac ,067 1,506 
BBOMS MOT VATION cotn, « cuss lei « 73,444 81,382 
TONE GUMPCO.. ee ae cas 0s 166,089 177,348 
Tonnage waiting....... 10,000 20,000 

Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point 
Carson pnand .- heres sir 1,08 929 
TRONS # GIh "NANG a oa, hols ae eae 54,200 46,450 
TONS] GUMPEG sar ae 6 oe 90,558 118,764 
Tonnage: waiting. ........> 31,650 20,442 

Cc. & O. Piers, Newport News 
Cars On 4 Rand 225. smlewee 602 793 
LONG SOM MANG nao: st etal. 30,100 39,650 
PONS eC UNIVE Cen rate teckelss 50,882 61,706 
Tonnage waiting....... 8,300 9,200 





Export Clearances, Week Ended, 
May 18, 1922. 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 
For Atlantic Islands: 
Am. Schr. James E. Newson, for Fort 


Tons 


GeRbrancer Shy. Ot iela cre hsb oaks 2 1,035 
For Brazil: 
Am. S.S. Robin Hood, for Reo de 
DANCING Me ec ee tat. sare ihe Pal ove areaee hoes 8,437 
For Cuba: 


Nor. 
For Italy: 


S.S. H. K. Waage, for Havana. .3,0 
Br. S.S. Vestalia, for Portoferrajo....8,0 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 

May 13 May 207 
Pool 9, New York....$8.00@$8.50 $8.00@ $8.85 
Pool 10, New York.... 8.00@ 8.25 F 8.00 WA 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 6.55@ 7.00 £7.15@ 7.50 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 6.40@ 6.75 [6.95@ 7.45 
Pool 71, Philadelphia... 6.90@ 7.30~°'7.45@ 7.70 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 6.50@ 7.00 '7.00@ 7.25 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 6.50@ 7.00 '7.00@ 7.25 
Pool 2, Hamp. ds. 6.00@ 6.50 6.75@ 7.00 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New Yerk....$7.50@$7.75 $8.20@ $8.50 
Pool 10, New York.... 7.25@ 7.50 8.25 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 6.85@ 7.30 7.40@ 7.65 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 6.80@ 7.00 7.25@ 7.55 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds .. 7.00@ 7.25 fared 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds .. 6.40@ 7.00 7.00 
Welsh, Gibraltar... .. 43s. f.o.b. 43s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 55s. f.o.b. 57s.6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 43s. f.o.b. 43s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata... ... 50s. f.o.b. 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 43s. t.i.b. 43s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Messina....... 4ls. f.o.b. 41s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Algiers......... 41s. f.o.b. 41s. f.o.b 
Welsh, Pernambuco... 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 6s. f.o.b 
Welsh, Bahia........ 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 65s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Madeira....... 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe.....: 40s. 6d. f.a.s. 40s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta... . 44s. 6d. f.o.b. 44s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas... 40s. 6d. f.a.s. 40s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Naples........ 38s. f.o.b. 38s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rosario....... 52s. 6d. f.o.b. 52s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Singapore..... 57s. 6d. f.o.b. 57s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Port: Sard sas other ate 46s. 6d. f.o.b. 51s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Alexandrié......23...- 44s 438. 
Capetown:..2..%..5.% 35s. 3d. 35s. 3d. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff : May 13 May 20+ 
Admiralty, Large...... 28s.6d.@ 28s. 28s.6d.@28s.9d+ 
Steam, Smalls......... 19s.@20s. 19s.@ 20s. 

Newonptic. 

Best Steams......... 23s.6d.@ 24s. 23s. 
Beat Gag. 2sk 6 2938 < 23s.@ 24s. 23s.@ 24s. 
Best Bunkers......... 22s. 6d. 22s. 6d. 


7 Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type: declines 1n ifalivs. 
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Coal Industry in West 
Tries to Steady Market 


New Effort to Keep Prices Reasonable 
And Distribution Even Is Based On 
Operators’ Pledges— Western Ken- 
tucky Prices First to Weaken. 


NEW and determined effort to 

end the skyrocket prices in the 
Midwest region, if not for the whole 
country, is developing around the 
recently organized railroad buying 
pool which is now getting into its 
stride. The better element in the 
Western coal industry is doing its 
level best to make the industry 
handle its own present problems in 
so creditable a way that the Govern- 
ment will have no occasion to step 
into the coal struggle now going on. 
The plan, as it is now beginning to 
work out, not only will provide 
enough coal for the railroads all sum- 
mer long at a reasonable price, but 
will care for public utilities and other 
essential coal consumers while plant- 
ing a heavy heel on the sort of specu- 
lation which blows the lid off the 
price pot. 


The railroads’ new fuel committee at 
Chicago will supervise the buying of 
coal not only for all lines west of Ohio 
but will take care of other big con- 
sumers, unless some hitch in the plan 
appears. This centralizing of buying is 
expected to be extended into the East 
with sufficient inclusiveness to have a 
decided effect upon the whole market. 
By securing fair price agreements with 
coal producers and by keeping a large 
share of the country’s buying down to 
that level, it is confidently hoped that 
for once the country will not suffer at 
the hands of speculators. In the Chi- 
cago market, at least, a certain re- 
straint upon speculation is exerted by 
a daily check upon the number of cars 
of coal in the yards on open consign- 
ment and the publication of that total. 
This daily information, when watched 
by buyers, may prevent a good deal of 
panickiness. 

Thus far the plan has worked with 
good effect in the Midwest. Nobody 
ean look into the future, but, filled 
though the plan is with possibilities 
for failure, and balky as some railroads 
are about taking part, yet interested 
observers are convinced it is going to 
have a wholesome effect on the coal in- 
dustry generally at a time when such 
influences are to be desired. 

The Kentucky fields continue to be 
filled with buyers and operators there 
are talking about $5 coal by the middle 
of June in spite of the solemn prophecy 
from Chicago that reckless bidding is 
about over and next week will see a 
slight deflation of prices and a general 
steadying of the market. Domestic and 


country trade has gone for the summer, 
it appears. Industrial demand in cer- 
tain quarters is improving steadily. 





LOUISVILLE 


Reports from various sections of the 
fields show that many mines that have 
been down have resumed operations. 
Some of the wagon mines are now 
getting started, it is said. Loading 
records are being shattered, and ton- 
nage is far above any previous peak 
level of production. Mines are not hav- 
ing to sell coal today, it being more a 
question of accepting the best bids. 
With the jobbers of Louisville it is a 
question of finding enough coal to sup- 
ply orders. 

Jobbers and operators are getting 
plenty of inquiries. There are numerous 
buyers in the fields. Price levels are 
advancing, and expected to go still 
higher as reserve stocks of industries 
and utilities are beginning to feel the 
long strike strain. 





ST. LOUIS 


Domestic buying is at a standstill 
and retail steam demand is easy. A 
hasty survey of the storage yards in 
St. Louis shows that there is between 
60,000 and 80,000 tons of screened coal 
in storage. Screenings may total over 
10,000 tons. Owners are beginning to 
unload this storage as carload steam at 
about $5 on cars at St. Louis for 
domestic and $4@$4.50 for steam. In- 
dications are that the domestic user 
will not buy this coal so it releases it 
for steam and incidentally is the 
weapon used against western Kentucky 
high-priced coal, which temporarily is 
out of this market at its present price 
of $350 and up. Some of this coal is 
coming in at the prices of a month ago, 
when it was bought. But large ton- 
nage purchased a month ago at low 
prices has not been shipped. This has 
caused some trouble. 





CHICAGO 


By all odds the biggest thing in the 
Chicago market during the past week 
has been the new effort to hold prices 
in line by agreement in the trade and 
by other methods. The results of this 
effort have been obvious in several 
quarters. In the first place a good deal 
of western Kientucky and Eastern coal, 
brought into this market evidently for 
speculation, got into trouble during the 
last three days of the week and were 
unloaded without profit. On Friday 
night a total of 309 cars were in a 
similar fix and the loose flow in this 
direction, which had set in for the sec- 
ond time this month, appeared to be 
checked, for the market is evidently 
not going to absorb coal at a price 
much if any above $3. 

This new local influence plus the fact 
that the trade the country over, seems 
to be awaiting developments of the 
recent Hoover fair price conference 
with non-union operators is expected to 
have a decided settling effect upon the 
trade in this section during the week 
which began the 22d. The tendency of 
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western Kentucky to attain~ $4-heights 
by the 22d seemed, at the end of last 
week, to have vanished. A good deal 
of coal from that field sold here at 
$3.60@$3.70 all week long and a little 
touched $3.80, but a sharp slump the 
first of this week presaged an early end 
of the purely “spec” market here. 

Very little coal other than that from 
various Kentucky fields sold here dur- 
ing the past week. A trickle of smoke- 
less, mostly for regular customers, has 
been coming in continually, but the first 
of this week saw a 75c. decline in the 
spot smokeless market. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


No disturbance has so far marked the 
suspension period in the southern IIli- 
nois fields. Several unmarried mine 
workers leave the mining sections daily 
for industrial centers. In Franklin 
County there is some loading of small 
screenings that have been on the 
ground for many months. Some rail- 
road coal is still held at mines but the 
commercial coal is gone. The last 
prices quoted were $4@$4.25 for 
domestic sizes and up to $3.50 for 
screenings. 

There is still a little commercial coal 
in cars in the Standard field and a few 
cars at Mt. Olive. This is for the most 
part being held for speculation. There 
are several thousand tons of steam and 
screened coal on the ground at mines in 
this district that are being held at 
$4.50. 

A few thousand tons of Springfield 
district steam sold in St. Louis recently 
at a price understood to be better than 
$4 on cars at mine, loaded from 
storage. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The market for coal throughout the 
Indianapolis region is reported to be 
on the mend. A slow improvement in 
industrial conditions is having its 
effect. Buying is not reckless, however, 
in spite of the tendency to grow flighty 
over the entrance of the railroads into 
the market for large tonnages from 
western Kentucky, a field which has 
been sending coal here steadily. 

Coal has become so plentiful on the 
Pennsylvania that at Ft. Wayne, it has 
ceased loading coal from the huge pile 
in the yards there. For some time the 
company has been drawing on its re- 
serves to tide over any possible short- 
age. Recently, officials say, a sufficient 
supply of coal has been available with- 
out using reserves. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Demand for coal is steadily increas- 
ing as industrial and rail stocks are 
reduced. Buyers are flocking into the 
fields, including industrial consumers. 
brokers and operators from Indiana and 
Illinois who are endeavoring to secure 
coal to supply their regular customers. 

It was reported from Madisonville, 
that over fifty coal buyers were there 
in search of coal at one time. 

Prices are advancing steadily, the 
level of $3.50@$3.75 being quoted this 
week by the operators, who are only 
booking short-run business, and who 
are indifferent to the take-it-or-leave-it 
point. They can always load it out and 
wait for business and be fairly certain 
of getting a better price. The Chicago 
market, which has been purely specu- 
lative, slumped sharply, however, at the 
beginning of this week. 
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Steam Market More Active 
As Bituminous Prices Stiffen 


Householders Relying on Price Drop, 
Play Waiting Game—Retailers Still 
Have Good Domestic Stocks—Storage 
Tonnage Except Pea, Cleaned Up— 
Lake Trade Dormant. 


ONSUMER buying has almost 
disappeared. Some of the small 
orders still being placed are trace- 
able to the strike but the majority of 
the householders feel that price re- 
ductions are sure to come and are 
gambling on their ability to fill their 
needs later on. Retailers still have 
stocks of all domestic sizes on hand, 
which may last well into the summer. 
Storage tonnage has about been 
cleaned up, with the exception of pea 
coal and this is not moving well. 
Stiffer bituminous prices have 
brought about a more active steam 
market, although buckwheat is the 
only size available. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Retail trade has almost reached the 
vanishing point, and with some of the 
smaller yards the receipt of an order 
is almost an event. However, it 1s 
still believed that the larger propor- 
tion of buying that does develop is 
traceable to the strike, as we have had 
dealers report that people in very 
moderate circumstances have frequently 
of late ordered a ton or two to have 
something in store should the next coal 
burning season arrive without the 
miners at work. 

The yards nearer the center of the 
city seem to have the most coal. 
Farther out toward the suburbs less 
coal is apparent. There is still an 
offering of nut from storage at $8.40 
@$8.60, and there is also again a little 
storage egg coal, for which $9 has 
been asked recently. Pea is still very 
plentiful at $6. ‘ 

With payment for coal shipments 
made from the mines in March due 
now, the shippers are exerting greater 
efforts to get the money in, and there 
are more reports of slow accounts than 
for years. There is no question that 
dealers’ payments are held back by the 
slowness of their trade to meet their 
obligations. 

Buckwheat moves somewhat better 
in the steam trade. Rice has been 
about cleaned up and some of the latest 
shipments went out at $2,75, an ad- 
vance of 25c. 





NEW YORK 


There is little activity in the whole- 
sale market and the same applies with 
equal force to the retail situation. 
Stocks have dwindled rapidly and the 
market is practically clear of domestic 
sizes, except for pea coal. 


With the present conditions remain- 
ing unchanged it is possible that some 
retail dealers will have sufficient coal 
to carry them until June 1. Some 
retail concerns are circularizing their 
customers advising them to _ place 
orders for next winter’s coal, to be 
delivered when work is resumed in the 
mines, current prices at time of 
delivery to prevail. 

Retail dealers as a rule are able to 
fill orders for any of the larger sizes 
but their supply of stove had been 
heavily drawn upon and will soon dis- 
appear. Pea coal which is now in 
storage continues to slumber. Nobody 
seems to want it and the demand is 
quiet. 

The steam coals are getting scarcer. 
Demand for buckwheat suddenly picked 
up due it is felt, to the advanced 
quotations for bituminous coals. Rice 
and barley are harder to obtain. 
Quotations for buckwheat ranged. $3.35 
@$3.75; rice, $2.50@$3 and barley $2 
@$2.25. : 


BOSTON 


The market for domestic sizes is now 
at about a standstill. One or two large 
producers have chestnut still in storage 
and one company is understood to have 
a small tonnage of egg, but aside from 
these two temporary sources of supply 
there is practically nothing available 
above the size of pea. Independents are 
still circularizing this section, but the 
number of cars now coming forward is 
very small. 

Retail shows little improvement ex- 
cept in a few communities where there 
is developing a mild demand for sea- 
son’s supply. Should this spread it 
would not take long to move the re- 
serve now in dealers’ hands. 

Certain of the originating companies 
are meeting with fair success in mov- 
ing stock pea. They anticipate an up- 
ward demand for this size before June 
has progressed very far. 





BALTIMORE 


Except for the fact that there is 
practically no demand the _ present 
situation of reserves would be serious. 
Only a few of the dealers now have as 
much as 500 tons in hand, some have 
no coal at all, and the average for 
about thirty of the largest dealers is 
not over 150 tons. Baltimore burns 
normally as spread over the year about 
60,000 tons per month, and the proba- 
bilities are that the present reserve at 
all yards is not over 10,000 tons. ~ 





BUFFALO 


The movement is at its ‘smallest. 
With scarcely any demand, there is 
next to no coal on hand. Consumers 
as a rule have coal left over from 
the winter and are not disturbed over 
the strike. If it ends soon enough to 
meet the winter’s needs that is all 
that people think about. 

There is a little chestnut to be had 
and the steam sizes are long enough. 
Shippers wonder that users of the 
regular fuel sizes do not put in the 
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small coal in moderate quantity, for 
with a little furnace coal they can be 
made to answer all ordinary purposes 
and at prices $4 or so off. 

Independent operators are still sell- 
ing a little coal, getting a small 
premium for it, but they will have 
none soon, as they were usually not 
able to put as much into store as the 
line companies did. Jobbers find only 
a small demand for this coal, 








Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Furnace coke is quoted $6.25@$6.50, 
against $6.50 flat a week ago. Offer- 
ings are very light, while there is only 
occasional demand from a blast furnace. 
Sales are small, and chiefly to miscel- 
laneous consumers. Foundry coke re- 
mains quotable at $6.75, with offerings 
approximately equal to demand. In the 
region as a whole coke production is at 
about 40 per cent of the March rate, 
but coal production shows a relatively 
greater decline. 

The policy of the Connellsville oper- 
ators is unchanged, to let the strikes 
run as long as they will. As to being a 
part of the general strike, which the 
strikers think they are, they occupy a 
very poor strategic position, since even 
if the union operators were disposed to 
negotiate there would be no means of 
inducing Connellsville operators to par- 
ticipate, while no demands upon the 
Connellsville operators have been made 
by the strikers. 

The Courier reports production dur- 
ing the week ended May 13, at 40,400 
tons by the furnace ovens, and 13,750 
tons by the merchant ovens, a total of 
54,150 tons, an increase of 1,950 tons. 





UNIONTOWN 


The Connellsville strike is now wan- 
ing. Production has not only resumed 
at many of the mines first affected, but 
a great many wagon mines, operated 
only in times of market activity, have 
started up and many miners ordinarily 
employed at the larger operations have 
secured employment at those mines. 
The union organizers have disappeared 
from the public view. They may yet 
be in the region but have refrained 
from holding public meetings for a 
week. 


The Monongahela River district, 
which for six weeks was one of the 
organizers’ strongholds, has finally 


commenced to crack and several larger 
mines are now operating, with indica- 
tions that several other plants could be 
operating if the owners so desired. 

The coal market is an up and down 
affair. It is now $3.25@$3.50, having 
softened $1 because of the effect of the 
Washington conference on buyers. All 
command the same price with but very 
little byproduct in demand. The coke 
market is inactive as to tonnage but 
strong as to price. 





BUFFALO 


The coking companies in Pennsyl- 
vania are so short that the local by- 
product ovens are obliged to supply 
the coke here. The coal that comes in 
by Lake from West Virginia is very 
suitable for making coke. Quotations 
remain at $7 for best 72-hr. Connells- 
ville foundry, $6 for 48-hr. furnace 
and $4.50 for stock. : 
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Buyers Are More Cautious; 


Bidding Less in Evidence 


Some Large Buyers Off Market After 
Washington Conference with Non- 
Union Producers — Prices Barely 
Firm—Southern Coal Flowing In— 
Smaller Consumers About to Appear. 


HE Washington conference with 
non-union producers has caused 
a more cautious buying policy. There 
is less bidding for the tonnage that 
is offering and some large buyers 
have withdrawn from the market. 
Quotations are barely firm but there 
are fewer takers. As the accumula- 
tion of cars at the New York piers 
has grown there is a tendency to 
shop around before placing an order. 
Southern coals continue to flow in 
heavily. At Philadelphia there are 
many inquiries for freight rates 
from distant and unfamiliar points, 
indicating a growing urgency to buy. 
So far the larger buyers constitute 
most of the market activity, but 
signs are not lacking that the smaller 
consumers are about to enter the 
market. 


ae 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Production is on the increase. The 
output for the week ended May 13, was 
2,831 cars, as compared with 2,437 the 
week previous. Mines on the South 
Fork branch more than doubled their 
output. é 

“The situation over the district, is 
quiet, only small and widely scattered 
disturbances being reported. Both 
sides are confident of winning out. 

Miners in some sections of the field, 
largely in northern Cambria County 
and in Somerset, are growing restless 
as a result of the enforced idleness. 
A meeting was held last week during 
which the miners demanded to know 
what has been done with the money 
they have been paying into the union 
and why they are receiving no strike 
benefits. The result is that the U.M.W. 
leaders are holding very few meetings. 





NEW YORK 


Whether as a result of the Wash- 
ington conference or because of the 
lack of demand, the market was easier 
toward the end of last week. Quota- 
tions seemed to be firm, although it 
was said that many sales had been 
made at lower figures. 

There was about 40 per cent more 
coal at the local piers on May 19 than 
on the corresponding day of the pre- 
vious week, much of this being on 
consignment. The habit of some 
puyers bidding against each other in 
order to obtain coal has been heard of 
but the instances are scarce. 

Southern coals are coming forward 


in good tonnages, most of it being 
under contract. Some offers of 
English Admiralty grade coals have 
been received here on a basis of from 
$6.85@$7 c.iff. New York. It is not 
thought at this time that any of it 
will be brought to this port. 

Those consumers who must have coal 
are not particular as to the quality, 
but they are painstaking as to the 
price and will not pay any more than 
they must without canvassing the 
offices thoroughly. Reserve piles are 
being slowly eaten into and it is only 
a question of a short time before large 
consumers will be looking for coal. 

It was reported that a small lot of 
Pool 14 at Port Reading had been 
offered at a price of $8 f.o.b. 





BALTIMORE 


Prices reached a peak on May 18, 
and then dropped a bit. During the 
high-water mark even moderate grades 
were readily commanding $4.75@$5, 
and bunker coals were selling around 
$8 gross. At this writing coal of any 
kind is worth $4@$4.50 f.o.b. mines. 
There is practically no high-grade 
steam coal on the market. 

The larger industries are still fairly 
well supplied, although some are now 
beginning to buy more extensively to 
prevent depreciation. The railroads 
and large public service corporations 
state that they have enough to carry 
them over for a considerable period. 

The halt to the upward price move- 
ment was apparently due to the psy- 
chological effect of the conference in 
Washington called in an effort to pre- 
vent a runaway price market for soft 
coal. As stocks are low and demand 
is on the increase the best posted coal 
men here would not be surprised if the 
coming week would again see price con- 
ditions on the jump. It must be re- 
membered that the conference in Wash- 
ington was attended by only some fif- 
teen operators, who could not control 
the greater part of the coal field. It is 
understood here that a meeting has 
been called for the National Coal Asso- 
ciation membership and that it will 
take at least two weeks to formulate a 
plan to carry back to Mr. Hoover for 
approval. 





PHILADELPHIA 


It would seem that the continued im- 
provement in the iron trade has so 
stiffened the demand that largc con- 
sumers among the utilities are coming 
out and trying to get a larger portion 
of the production. It did not take long 
for $5 coal to be reached, most un- 
desirable as it is from all standpoints. 

There is no question that production 
has increased, but unfortunately it is 
far below the proportion of increased 
consumption and for this reason re- 
serves are fast being reduced. So far 
the smaller consumer continues to hold 
aloof of the market, but it is certainly 
only a matter of a very few weeks 
before he is smoked out into the open 
and will have to bid for the available 
fuel along with the other consumers. 
More southern coal is reaching the 
city, not only by boat, but by rail, and 
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with a freight rate around $5. As 
showing the trend, the rate depart- 
ments of the railroads are handling a 
large number of inquiries for rates 
from distant points which rarely, if 
ever, originated coal for this market. 

A majority of the houses simply 
refuse to quote prices. They continue 
to advise consumers not to buy unless 
absolutely necessary, and in that case 
offer to procure coal at the best pos- 
sible price, plus a reasonable broker- 
age. 





FAIRMONT 


Steady production gains are being 
made in the face of a strike. The in- 
crease is noticeable on the Charleston 
Division of the B. & O., the Monongah 
Division of the same road and on the 
Morgantown & Kingwood. There were 
123 mines in operation during the week 
ended May 13. Mine run ranges 
around $4. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Substantial gains are being made in 
the Upper Potomac, loadings now 
amounting to about 15,000 tons a day. 
Approximately half the mines in this 
district are now running. Prices are 
strong. Little change is to be observed 
in conditions in the Georges Creek 
region, where most of the mines are 
still in idleness. 





South 


ee 


BIRMINGHAM 


Alabama mines are gradually being 
benefited as a result of the strike, but 
the volume of business so far has been 
somewhat disappointing, and has not 
been sufficient to stimulate either pro- 
duction or the market to any great ex- 
tent. Most of the coal bought has been 
for shipment through the Memphis 
gateway for use west of the river, for 
railroad fuel. Quotations in consider- 
able number have been requested by in- 
dustrial users in foreign territory, but 
no great amount of business has devel- 
oped so far. There has been no notice- 
able increase in the demand from local 
territory. 

Things are likewise dull as regards 
domestic fuel. Mines are having some 
trouble in placing the output under 
present restricted operation. Dealers 
are stocking rather slowly. Quotations 
are as follows: 


Mine Run Domestie 
Carbon: Hull ees. 4 $2.00@$2.25 $2.20@$2.45 
Cahaba. pose eee 1.85@ 2.25 2.95@ 3.45 
Black Creek...... 2.00@ 2.40 2.75@ 2.95 
Crrona... 1.80@ 2.00 2.45@ 2.70 
Prattcee sacs 1275@° 2.00) shee 


Production has been on a basis of 
about 275,000 tons per week for some 
time but indications are that the output 
will show some increase. 





VIRGINIA 


Production is being maintained at 
more than 80 per cent of capacity in 
the region as a whole. With the de- 
mand on the increase and prices climb- 
ing upward many of the smaller mines 
are resuming operation. Producers are 
marketing a large industrial tonnage 
in. Eastern and Southern markets. 
There is little or no market for lump, 
however, except that which is being 
shipped on a contract basis. 
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Northwest 


Upper Lake Ports Fret 
Over Outgo of Stocks 


They Wonder Whether Their Safety 
Supplies Will Hold Out—Demand 
Light in Their Normal Territory— 
Cargoes Slow Coming In. 

QUICKENING in demand for 

coal has been felt during the past 
few days at the Upper Lake docks, 
indicating the effect of the strange 
tendency to ship coal down the Lakes 
instead of only Inland. This has set 
up a fretting among some Northwest 
interests for fear the dock stocks will 
not meet the Northwest’s needs, but 
others say there is still plenty and 
this unloading may be a fine thing, 
for it will leave less high-priced coal 
on hand at the end of the strike when 

a price drop is anticipated. Business 

and industry in general throughout 

the region has not improved much. 

Upbound cargoes by Lake are few. 

Prices have not increased. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Coal selling seems to be getting 
harder and harder, despite the support 
which the strike ought to give to the 
market. Dock run coal has been quoted 
as low as $5.25 f.o.b. dock and up to 
$5.50 but it has not resulted in any 
material gain in business. No amount 
of price cutting develops any business. 
It only makes trouble. d 

The general commercial situation 
seems to be slowly improving. There 
is no hope for anything more than a 
gradual return, and this means that the 
demand for fuel will be equally gradual. 
The feeling of buyers of coal generally 
is that there is bound to be a substan- 
tial reduction in prices, and they pro- 
pose to wait. They may be disap- 
pointed althought on steam coal, prices 
have already gone down sharply. Re- 
tail orders for anthracite are being 
solicited here on old prices, guaranteed 
until September 1. 

A shipment of pig iron from Sheffield, 
Ala., by water to Metropolis, IIl., 
destined for a stove foundry at Shako- 
pee, Minn., saved $4 a ton over the 
rail rate. The through rate from Shef- 
field to Shakopee is $9.62. If the ship- 
ment could have been sent ali the way 
to St. Paul or Minneapolis by barge, 
* leaving only a 20-mile rail haul, the 
saving would have been considerably 
more. This is being used as an argu- 
ment for the development of river 
transportation, and coal from the IIli- 
nois and Kentucky fields always enters 
into any serious consideration of it. 





DULUTH 


A most noticeable increase in in- 
quiries has been remarked at Duluth- 
Superior docks within the last three 
days from both inside and outside this 
territory. Security from shortage here, 


which seemed assured by heavy stocks 
on hand when the strike started, is en- 
dangered, and it seems probable that a 
real rush of buying will take place 
within a week or two. 

Reports from railroad companies 
show that for the last two or three 
days, 1,500 tons daily have gone out 
from Head-of-the-Lake docks to points 
outside of the territory. Probably the 
amount of coal shipped consumers 
within the territory is about the same. 

The real propelling motive behind the 
quickening of trade is published re- 
ports of shipments of coal from this 
harbor to Lake Michigan ports. Five 
boats have already been chartered to 
carry coal to near-mine points, as was 
reported two weeks ago, and numerous 
inquiries have been received for more 
cargo shipments. It is commonly un- 
derstood that the coal will go to Lake 
Michigan rather than Lake Erie ports. 

Madison, Wis., usually outside Duluth 
territory, has been a heavy buyer in 
local markets. One public utility there 
is reported to have made sure of an 
adequate supply of coal. 

Market in bituminous is stiffening 
perceptibly. The price is still $6.50 for 
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lump and $6 for run of pile, but any 
shading has disappeared. It seems cer- 
tain that prices will take a 50c. advance 
before a week has passed, which will 
make them at the level of a month ago. 





MILWAUKEE 


There is no demand at the present 
time, except from large users whose re- 
quirements have to be met regardless 
of market conditions. Domestic users 
are not buying and delivery systems 
are at a standstill. Dealers say there 
is a pent-up feeling of nervousness in 
the industrial world, and that things 
are liable to break loose in the coal 
market in the course of the next few 
weeks; however, there are no signs of 
anxiety just now. 

Coal cargoes are coming in very 
slowly. The carferries are shunting 
considerable anthracite and soft coal 
over the rails to the interior country. 
Little coal is coming by rail because of 
the lack of demand. No changes have 
been made in the price list of either 
soft or hard coal since the drop of 50c. 
per ton noted in the last report. 

Thus far this season only two cargoes 
of anthracite have reached port, and 
one of these consisted of only 700 tons. 
Soft coal cargoes number 26. Receipts 
of hard coal to date aggregate 8,000 
tons, against 169,688 tons during the 
same period last year. Soft coal re- 
ceipts total 189,909 tons, against 438,- 
512 tons in 1921. 


New England 


Lively Competition at Roads 
Boosts New England Prices 


Demand Slacker Since Washington Fair- 
Price Conference—With Stocks Heavy 
and Prices High, Consumers Await 
Developments—Tidewater Coal Fur- 
ther Invades All-Rail Territory. 


OMPETITIVE buying continues 

at the Roads and this has in- 
creased prices at this end. The 
Washington fair-price negotiations 
have slackened the demand in New 
England. Stocks are heavy enough 
to enable consumers to await any 
developments that may possibly re- 
duce the present high prices. 

The current receipts are being re- 
duced by the heavy Western and New 
York calls on Hampton Roads coals 
and rehandlers at this end are be- 
coming extremely cautious about 
commitments. Pennsylvania fuels 
are little in evidence and only at very 
high prices. All-rail receipts have 
been dwindling since the strike be- 
gan and Tidewater coal has been in- 
creasing the area of its distribution 
in this territory. 


Buyers in the West and in New York 
continue their competitive buying at 
Hampton Roads. Sales at $7.35 per 


gross ton at the piers have been 
credibly reported. The trade here is 
much interested in negotiations at 


Washington looking to a “fair price” 
and the news thus far given out has for 
the moment slackened spot demand in 
this territory. 

Other than for spot shipment the 
smokeless agencies are reluctant to 
name prices. There is beginning to be 
more or less delay in loading at the 
terminals and this is likely to increase 
as the market broadens along the line 
and in the West. Factors here look for 
still higher prices next week and as it 
looks at this writing that prospect will 
be realized. In any case, there is an 
apparent shortening of supply for this 
section. Those who have contracts find 
their shippers somewhat more rigid as 
to monthly quotas and some of those 
who rehandle for Inland distribution 
are much more guarded about commit- 
ments. 

Non-union coal from the different 
Pennsylvania sections is now very little 
in evidence. Receipts all-rail are 
dwindling fast and here and there there 
is an inquiry for Tidewater coal to be 
shipped well into the narrow zone 
which because of high through-rates is 
restricted to the all-rail route. ; 

For Inland distribution, there is a 
much quieter demand than was the case 
a fortnight ago. Buyers are marking 
time for the present and while quota- 
tions have been made as high as $8.25 
on cars Boston there have really been 
very few sales at any high figure. 
Practically. all of what tonnage is be- 
ing absorbed in this way is drawn from 
rehandling plants rather than direct 
from cargoes. 
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Eastern Inland 





Sellers Bull Coal Market, 
Taking All Traffic Will Bear 


Parley Checks Connellsville 
Coal Prices—Speculative Coal Ex- 
ceeds Current Demand—Diversified 
Demand Presages Active Market, 
Industrial Stocks Gradually Shrink- 
Ing. 

XPECULATIVE activity still out- 

distances current demand. Prices 
are being marked up almost daily. 

While the call is strengtheaing the 

fact that coal on consignment occa- 

sionally lingers on track and is sold 
under pressure to avoid demurrage is 
proof that sellers are taking. all the 
traffic will bear and bulling the mar- 
ket. The Washington fair-price con- 
ference has reduced the prices for 

Connellsville coal. 

There is a more diversified de- 
mand, which presages an active mar- 
ket, as industrial stocks are gradu- 
ally being lowered. In Cleveland, 
however, the majority of industries 
buy power from the Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., which is fully 
protected. 


Hoover 


PITTSBURGH 


There has been dynamiting at three 
wagon mines in the immediate Pitts- 
burgh district, doing but little damage. 
The regular railroad river mines, being 
union, are all closed and there is no in- 
cident in this respect in connection with 
the strike. 

Westmoreland gas and Connellsville 
steam were in the market, both at a 
general range of $4@$425. Offerings 
were perhaps increased a trifle, the ad- 
vance in prices being attributed to 
heavier buying. Connellsville coal prices 
broke $1 early this week as a result of 
the government plan of inspection of 
coal orders by regional committees 
through voluntary action of some oper- 
ators. 

Large quantities of West Virginia 
coal are now coming into the Pitts- 
burgh district. The steel industry has 
been buying coal very freely in non- 
union districts, in some cases making 
rather long-term contracts, but still 
has large stocks. The theory appears 
to be that when the strike does end coal 
will not be plentiful by any means. The 
balance of probability seems to be, 
however, that while the Connellsville 
strikes still look strong they will end 
some time before the union strike really 
cemes to a head. 





CLEVELAND 

The undercurrent of — centi~ent 
among non-union operators is adverse 
to the price restraint plan outlined by 
Secretary Hoover. They are opposed 
to any act unless minimum prices are 
also. provided which would insure 
against losses. In the meantime the 
coal market is tightening and_ stocks 
are getting precariously low. In con- 


nection with railroad demand it is sig- 
nificant that the roads have not found 
it necessary to confiscate any fuel as 
yet. In each case they are finding the 
owner of cars and arranging for the 
price before taking possession. 

Steel mil operations are not being 
hampered, although the addition of new 
capacity is not being made as freely as 
might have been the case were coal 
supplies adequate. Industrial plants 
are beginning to feel the pinch in many 
cases. Considerable Kentucky and 
West Virginia coal is coming into 
Cleveland at prices around $3.75. 

Up to date 1,500,000 tons of coal have 
been loaded at lower ports, half going 
up and half down the Lakes. Non- 
union coal is moving to the Lower 
Lakes quite satisfactorily. 

Receipts of bituminous coa’ at Cleve- 
land during the week ended May 13 
amounted to 1,049 cars of which 817 
cars were for industries and 232 cars 
for retail yards. This quantity is esti- 
mated to be about 70 per cent of nor- 
mal requirements. 


DETROIT 


About the only indications of im- 
provement are found in a stronger de- 
mand from the steel companies and an 
increase on the part of some railroads. 
Little inquiry for steam coal is coming 
from the industrial and manufacturing 
plants. Many of these establishments 
are credited with possession of sub- 
stantial reserves, which are not being 
reduced very rapid’y. 

A number of steam users are avoid 
ing purchases at this time in the ex- 
pectation that by waiting they will be 
able to purchase at a lower cost. In 
refutation of this contention jobbers 
point out that stocks are now being re- 
duced more ravidly than they are re- 
newed and that there will be little or 
no reserve later in the year when the 
buvers begin flocking into the market. 

Domestic demand has virtually ceased 
and the retail dealers are taking no ad- 
ditional supply. Instead, they are 
worryine over a possible Joss on pres- 
ent stocks, if lower freight rates ma- 
terialize. 

Pocahontas in all sizes is quoted at 
about $3 at the mines. West Virginia 
and Kentucky lump is $3.50, mine run, 
$3.25, nut, pea and slack, $3.25. 








EASTERN OHIO 


During recent strike weeks the de- 
mand has principally been from large 
users such as railroads and steel plants 
for the purpose of making additions to 
their stock piles. In the past ten days 
the smaller consumers have been enter- 
ing the market, not only for reserve 
fuel, but in some cases to supply cur- 
rent requirements. 

Notwithstanding this increased activ- 
ity the quantity available continues 
ample for all needs, evidenced by the 
fact that open consignments arriving in 


the larger industrial centers have not: 


been readily absorbed, in some _ in- 
stances demurrazve charges accruing. 

Stripping mines continue to produce 
weekly a quantity estimated at between 
30,000 and 40,900 tons although some 
interference with employees by union 
miners has been experienced. 
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Prices continue firm with a tendency 
to stiffen. Stripping coal is quoted as 
follows: Slack, nut-slack and mine 
run, $3.75@$4.25; these same grades 
from non-union mines in West Virginia 
and eastern Kentucky are $3.75@$3.85. 
There are very few, if any, cases of 
urgent need for coal throughout this 
section because the current supplies, 
coupled with reserve stocks, prove suffi- 
cient. 

In the Lake trade additional tonnage 
has been lined up to move from Ohio 
ports, principally Toledo and San- 
dusky to Buffalo, but shipments to the 
Upper Lake docks are very light. Last 
week, the docks dumped 260,000 tons of 
carzo coal as compared with 755,000 
tons during the same week last year. 





COLUMBUS 

Demand is increasing and with it 
comes higher prices. It is feared by 
some that the upward trend has only | 
started and that extreme high levels 
will prevail for some time to come. 
Some of the larger producers and 
shippers have taken a firm stand 
against advanced prices in excess of 
$4 but it is doubtful if anything can 
be done to stop it if the consumers 
become insistent. 

Reserve stocks are being reduced 
gradually and this is causing users to 
replenish them. Iron and steel con- 
cerns along the Ohio River section are 
buying practically all of the surplus 
coming out of West Virginia and 
Kentucky. 

With rapidly advancing prices the 
wholesaler is doing a good business. 
Lake shippers are looking around for 
supplies. Contract prices have not 
been settled as yet. 





BUFFALO 


The price of coal goes up slowly, but 
steadily. Some jobbers still advise 
their customers not to buy, unless 
they are short, but many of them say 
they will pay more if they wait. 

Locally the trade is about as un- 
satisfactory as possible. Jobbers say 
it is about useless to sell any coal, 
even after it is bought, for a great 
part of the operators will sell it again 
for a slight advance offered and then 
it may be impossible to find any more 
at the same price. This sort of bad 
faith will be remembered when the 
business becomes normal again. All 
sorts of prices are paid. A fair quota- 
tion is $4.25@%4.75 for Pittsburgh and 
No. 8 lump and $4@$4.25 for mine run 
and slack. Youghiogheny gas coal has 
disappeared. 

Soft coal is coming in from Ohio 
ports, mainly Toledo, at an unprece- 
dented rate, the amount for last 
week being 113,160 net tons. It is 
moved at a rate said to be less than 
$3 frcm the West Virginia mines to 
the Buffalo furnaces, and as it was 
bought before coal began to go up, is 
a good proposition. 





NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Production is not far from normal 
and nearly all mines are in operation. 
The union has been extremely active 
in Marshall and Brooke counties and in 
one instance it has become necessary 
to obtain an injunction to prevent inter- 
ference with the miners desiring to 
work. Steel manufacturers and rail- 
roads are in the market and much of 
ahaa is being utilized for railroad 
uel. 
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Cincinnati Gateway 





Hoover Warning Has Slight 
Tendency to Check Advance 


Scramble Forces Price 25c. Above 
West’s Offering Figure—Tidewater 
Demand Boosts Logan Prices—West 
Virginia Leads Kentucky Coal in 
Market — Smokeless Business Tre- 
mendous. 


RICE advances featured the coal 

market last week. Without enough 
coal to go around, a scramble for 
tonnage ensued which raised prices 
25c. a ton over what the West was 
offering. The effect of Hoover’s 
warning so far has been a slight 
diminution of buying orders early 
this week, which has had a checking 
tendency on the advancing prices. 

Tidewater demand boosted the Lo- 
gan prices last week. West Virginia 
led Kentucky coals on the market. 
Smokeless business has risen to a 
terrific volume and any available ton- 
nage was quickly taken by the specu- 
lative element in the trade. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


There are fully twice as many mines 
now in operation as at the time the 
strike became effective. Demand has 
reached a point where it is outstripping 
the supply, at least as to mine run and 
slack. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Because of a heavy call Logan 
mines have been forced to exert them- 
selves to keep up with the heavy de- 
mand coming from steel interests, rail- 
roads and some of the utilities, coupled 
with 2 growing demand at the Lakes. 
Some large contracts are being placed 
but shipments are being made as a 
rule on a monthly basis, owing to 
changing prices. Little lump is being 
shipped as the demand is not heavy. 

Thacker production is on a higher 
level than at any time in recent years, 
ranging from 145,000 to 150,000 tons a 
week. The steel people and the rail- 
roads are securing large tonnages. 
The demand in the West for William- 
son coal is steadily increasing. The 
union is making no headway in shut- 
ting off production in this region, which 
is still under martial law. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Although losses in Northeastern Ken- 
tucky are being sustained by reason of 
the strike, they are slight, not amount- 
ing to more than 7 per cent of full 
time. Production is between 60 and 70 

er cent of capacity. Steel concerns 
kaee been and are heavy buyers. but 
other industries are also represented in 
the market and as a result of the 
increased demand prices on mine run 
have risen strongly. Little other than 
mine run is being produced or shipped. 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


Conditions are being rapidly restored 
to normal in the New River region, ow- 
ing to the large number of men who 
are breaking away from the union and 
returning to work. Miners are not se- 
curing much aid from the union and 
hence are abandoning their strike de- 
spite the effort of leaders to hold them 
in line. 

There is a heavy demand for smoke- 
less both in Eastern and Western 
markets and at Tidewater with prices 
on a higher level. 

The strike is no longer making any 
inroads on the Gulf output and with 
most of the mines operating production 
is averaging 27,000 tons a day. A large 
part of this is finding its way to Tide- 
water and to Inland East markets. 


POCAHONTAS AND TuG RIVER 


With large steel concerns seeking 
contracts and with the spot demand 
reaching larger proportions, it is possi- 
ble for Pocahontas operators to pro- 
duce a record-breaking output. Tide- 
water demand is reaching larger pro- 
portions and more coal is being ex- 
ported to South America and the West 
Indies. Some fuel is also going into 
Philadelphia and New York markets, 
several large contracts covering deliv- 
ery for a month or more having been 
closed. 

All mines in the Tug River region 
are working and are speeding up pro- 
duction to take care of the increased 
demand, with the weekly outnut averag- 
ing about 110,000 tons. The greater 
part of this output is flowing to West- 
ern markets, with the steel industry se- 
curing large tonnages. Other indus- 
tries, however, are coming into the 
market, and that is stimulating the de- 
mand and hardening prices, especially 
on mine run. No strike losses are be- 
ing sustained. 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Car shortage is interfering very ma- 
terially with production. Last week 
the mines worked only three days. De- 
mand continues good with prices a 
little higher. Orders are becoming 
more scattered every day, indicating 
that stocks are getting low with other 
industries than steel companies. 

The labor situation continues to im- 
prove. A lot of colored labor is coming 
in from Alabama, where an over sup- 
ply of miners exists. 

Persistent rumors of the sale to Ford 
interests of the Creech properties 
have been authoritatively denied. 





CINCINNATI 


The result of the excessive demand 
was a raise in price last week. There 
was a range of $3.50@$4 for any size 
of high-volatile, whether it were steam, 
byproduct or gas. The increasing ton- 
nage from Kanawha and New River as 
well as Winding Gulf is said to have 
been snapped up for movement to the 
East. 

Southeastern Kentucky kept trailing 
the market as it was set in West Vir- 
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ginia. The Elkhorn taking a lower 
freight rate to the steel mills points, 
could be expected to lead the van. 

Smokeless business has risen to a 
terrific volume and any or all extra coal 
that can be mined is being snapped up. 
Eastern shipments again have the cen- 
ter of the stage. Most of this coal is 
being bought for shipment to Philadel- 
phia, Boston and Baltimore. Larger 
companies are well sold up and the fig- 
ures quoted are from speculators, job- 
bers and others who take advantage of 
every rise in the market. Hoover’s 
warning had little effect here, most of 
the jobbers arguing that the law of 
supply and demand would have to work 
its own way out. 

Retail business was practically un- 
changed from the figures quoted, last 
week. One or two firms that were in- 
secure in their supply of Pocahontas 
raised the price to $8 for lump but the 
others failed to follow suit. Deliveries 
are at the lowest ebb of any time this 
year. 








West 


SALT LAKE CITY 


The strike has had no effect so far 
on industrial plants in Utah nor has it 
inconvenienced the domestic consumer. 
The plants are carrying large reserves 
and the small consumers are not buy- 
ing. 

New prices at the mines are as fol- 
lows: Lump, $4.50; domestic lump, $4; 
stove, $3.75; nut, $3.50. Utah mine 
run, $3; slack, $1.25. This is a reduc- 
tion of about 50c. a ton all round and 
was made possible by the lower wage 
scale. There is very little demand for 
slack. Lump is selling best. A further 
reduction may be made in the not dis- 
tant future, as there is a possibility of 
lower freight rates. 





KANSAS CITY 


There is some improvement in the 
demand for both steam and domestic 
coal and the retail yards are beginning 
to clean up what they had in stock so 
that they will be able to start in the 
fall with a clean yard. Domestic 
grades held at the mines are moving 
out and are being used both for domes- 
tic and steam purposes so that in a 
very short time there will be very little 
local coal to offer. 

There is no change in the labor con- 
troversy and neither side has made any 
move toward settling the strike. Prices 
have not advanced. 





DENVER 


A joint hearing between the Colorado 
State Public Utilities Commission and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in session here three days regarding re- 
adjustment of freight rates in the 
Western states was concluded May 13. 
A similar hearing opened at Salt Lake 
City May 15. Meetings of this sort 
will be held by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in most of the West- 
ern states. 

No change in_ strike conditions 
throughout the state is noticeable. A 
lack of demand along with unrevised 
freight rates both contribute to a 
slow market. Deductions in coal prices 
either wholesale or retail are not likely, 
according to many operators. 
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News Items 


From Field and Trade 








ALABAMA 


The coal terminals constructed by the 
Government on Blakely Island, Mobile, to 
be used in connection with the Warrior 
barge line into the coal fields of Walker 
County, have been completed. These ter- 
minals were built at a cost of $400,000 and 
provide storage bins for export and bunker 
coal, equipment being provided for the 
rapid unloading of cars into the bins or 
directly into vessels. These improvements 
are expected to greatly increase the move- 
ment of Alabama coal through the port 
of Mobile. 


The School of Mines of the College of 
Engineering of the University of Alabama 
offers five fellowships in mining and metal- 
lurgical research in co-operation with the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. The fellowships 
are open to graduates of universities and 
engineering schools who have proper quali- 
fications to undertake research investiga- 
tion. The value of each fellowship is $540 
per year of nine months, beginning Sept. 1. 
Fellowship holders will be required to 
register aS graduate students and to be- 
come candidates for the degree of master 
of science unless an equivalent degree has 
previously been received. Applications are 
due not later than July 15 and should be 
addressed to H. D. Pallister, Professor of 
Mining Engineering, School of Mines, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, University, Alabama. 


COLORADO 


meeting of the Colorado & New 
Coal Operators’ Association, in 
June 21, will be mainly to take 
up the freight rate problem in the two 
states, according to F. O. Sandstrom, 
secretary, Members attending the conven- 
tion will be composed entirely of commit- 
tees on transportation matters. Reduction 
in the prices of coal will depend on lower 
freight rates as present charges are con- 
sidered out of line with other parts of the 
country. 


The 
Mexico 
Denver, 


CONNECTICUT 


The Mill River Coal Co., New Haven, 
has filed a preliminary certificate of dis- 
solution with the Secretary of the State 
of Connecticut. Claims against the com- 
pany should be sent to William G. Lindopp, 
152 Temple St., New Haven. 


The Hartford Coal Co., Hartford, has 
recently added $190,000 to its capital stock, 
and filed a certificate with the State Secre- 
tary’s office for an issue of 1,900 shares 
at $100 par value. 


The Greenwich Coal Co., Inc., Greenwich, 
has filed papers of incorporation, to engage 
in the wholesale and retail coal and coke 
business, and will operate a yard in Green- 
wich. The capital stock of the concern is 
$50,000. 

The Berkshire Mill Coal Co., Bridgeport, 
recently filed papers of incorporation to 
engage in the coal business. The company 
will have a capital stock of $100,000, and 
will commence business with $60,000. The 
incorporators are James A. Barri, Jonathan 
Grout and William B. Boardman, Bridge- 
port. 


ILLINOIS 


Elkville, a small town in Elk township 
of Jackson County is to have at least one 
more large mine if not two, in the near 
future. Drilling of test holes has been 
under operation for several months and it 
is announced that the company which has 
the tracts optioned is ready to begin sink- 
ing as soon as the present strike is ended. 
The name of the company has been with- 
held for some reasons not announced, but 
it is said the same concern operates several 
mines near Zeigler and other Franklin 
County coal mines. The site where the new 
mine is to be sunk, is five miles southeast 
of the large Kathleen Mine at Dowell, and 
eleven miles west of the Zeigler coal field. 


W. S. Burris, general superintendent of 
the Jewel Coal & Mining Co.’s two mines 
at DuQuoin, was in Chicago recently on 
business at the offices of the Sterling- 
Midland Coal Co. 


The prostrating of Colonel Quin Morton, 
the veteran Paint Creek operator and his 
removal to St. Lukes Hospital in Chicago 
was a shock to his many friends. Mr. Mor- 
ton has been stricken with paralysis in his 


right leg. His company, the Wood-Morton 
Fuel Co., was recently consolidated with 
the Ft. Dearborn Coal Co., and later de- 


velopments required the attention and time 
of Mr. Morton in Chicago, where he fell 
a victim to his over-activities. 


Eugene V. McAuliffe, of St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the Union Colliery Co., of that city, 
was in Dowell recently. 


Cc. A. Chapman, Ine., announces the 
twenty-second anniversary of Chapman 
Service as industrial and power engineers, 
also the opening of its new plant in the 
Madison Terminal Bldg., South Clinton St.. 
Chicago. 

The Old Salem Coal Mine Co., Petersburg, 
has been incorporated to mine coal. The 
incorporators are Perry Altig, Walter S. 
Miller and John Jurgens, all of Petersburg. 


Albert J. Nason, president of the Hlinois 
Coal & Coke Co., recently announced that 
his company had completed final plans for 
the sinking of the large mine in Elk 
Prairie township, near Mt. Vernon, Jeffer- 
son County. The company plans to con- 
struct a railroad from Mt. Vernon south- 
west near the site of the future mine and 
the name of the road will be the Jefferson 
& Southwestern R.R. 


A. S. Austin, Sr., of Milwaukee, was in 
southern Illinois recently attending to 
business relative to the closing of the No. 
2 mine of the Kanawha Fuel Co., at Du 
Quoin, of which company he is president. 
The mine has not been operated for over 
a year and practically all of the machinery, 
equinment etc., around the plant has been 
sold. 


INDIANA 


The Howe Coulter Coal Co., of Chicago, 
has bought of the Pike County Coal Co., 
of Indiana, all the coal property the com- 
pany owns in Pike County, including the 
Atlas Mine and the Simplex Mine of Peters- 
burg, together with 1,000 acres of coal 
land in that vicinity and 5,000 acres in 
Logan township, Pike County, where two 
10,000-ton mines will be sunk as soon as 
the New York Central completes its trunk 
line that has been surveyed from Peters- 
burg to Oatsville and to Francisco where 
the railroad company owns some mine 
property. 


IOWA 


The Kansas & Iowa Coal Co. has un- 
earthed a strip mine along the right-of- 
way of the Wabash in Red Rock township. 
A small steam shovel has been at work 
for several days and one of much larger 
build and greater capacity has just been 
unloaded. 


KENTUCKY 


George J. Allen, formerly with the Dixie 
Fuel Co., at Nashville, Tenn., who for 
some time past has been operating the 
Allen Coal Co., a jobbing concern at Nash- 
ville, has come to Louisville, with the Dixie 
Fuel Co. branch. 


With a capital of $30,000, the McAuliffe 
Coal Co., Louisville, has been chartered 
by Lucile Harlan, Frank B. McAuliffe and 


Tim B. McAuliffe. The debt limit is 
$100,000. 
The Kentucky & West Virginia Power 


Co., a $6,000,000 corporation supplying 
ninety per cent of the mining companies in 
Hazard, has purchased the W. C. Daniel 
light plant in Whitesburg and will at once 
extend the lines supplying several coal 
companies and possibly a tower or two. It 
is also planned to continue transmission 
Powis on through the main Elkhorn coal 
ields, 


The Elkhorn Block Coal Co., operating in 
the Upper Big Sandy territory has increased 
its capital from $25,000 to $125,000. This 
is to be expended on modern improvements 
which will enable it to double the produc- 
tion within the year. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


William, T. Bennett, formerly associated 
with Alley & Page, Boston, has recently 
resigned his position and will enter the 
coal business at Boston. 


Daniel P. Haskins, coal dealer, Chicopee, 
has let the contract for the construction of 
a $30,000 concrete and frame coal pocket 
and bunker at his coal yards. 

Robert M. Grant of Boston, president 
of the New England Fuel & Transportation 
Co., returned to his headquarters at Bos- 
ton recently after looking over the proper- 
ties of the company in northern West Vir- 
ginia. 


NEW YORK 


The Supreme Court, Brooklyn, has or- 
dered four stockholders of the old Columbus 
& Hocking Valley Coal & Iron Co. to reply 
to the separate defenses entered by the 
reorganization committee and voting trus- 
tees of the concern whom they have sued 
for an accounting. The complaining stock- 
holders allege that they with other stock- 
holders, ten years ago, raised $700,000 to 


rehabilitate. the company. It is charged 
that the defendants created subsidiary 
companies and elected as officers and 


directors men who were not stockholders 
in the Columbus & Hocking Valley com- 
pany. These officers and directors are 
alleged to have squandered the money 
raised to rehabilitate the concern. The 
defendants deny the charges and state that 
the stockholders surrendered their certifi- 
cates to the Hocking Valley Products Co. 
The reorganization committee accounted to 
the directors of the products company, they 
state, and the account was approved and 
the committee discharged. 


OHIO 


The Renner-Kline Coal Co., Bolivar, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 
to mine coal in the Tuscarawas field. In- 
corporators are John M. Renner, Byron R. 
Barder, John C. Frank, Herbert Sheidler 
and Frank EE. Ream. 


The Big Mountain Coal Co., Columbus, 
has been chartered with a capital of 
$10,000 to sell coal. Incorporators are 
D. H. Armstrong, E. W. Lighthizer, E. H. 
Hanna, M. R. Wiltner and C. W. Culp. 


The Trent-Mueller Fuel Co., Cincinnati, 
has been incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $30,000 to deal in coal, both at 
wholesale and retail. Incorporators are P. 
Trent, L. J. Mueller, William F. Hopkins, 
K. S. Morrison and Clifford Brown. 


The Deaker Corporation offices have been 
Y eCeved to the Federal Oil & Gas Bldg., 
cron. 


The Baltimore & Ohio is planning to 
abandon its coal docks at Sandusky. 


The Wallins Creek Coal Co., of Louis- 
ville, has opened a branch office in Cin- 
cinnati in the Dixie Terminal Bldg., with 
Alex Vowels, formerly with the Wyoming 
Coal Sales Co. in charge as sales manager 
and T. L. Bennett as assistant. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


There was little change in the strike 
Situation in the Connellsville coke region 
during the past week, except that the 
Calumet plant of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
in Westmoreland County, resumed opera- 
tions in full. No additional plants were 
affected during the week nor were any 
gains made by the strikers at any mines in 
the region. 


At the new Warwick Mine of the Diamond 
Coal & Coke Co., near Masontown, a barn 
was completely demolished by dynamite 
thought to have been stolen from the maga- 
zine of the Frederickstown Coal & Coke Co. 


Isaac J. Jenkins has been elected a vice- 
president of the Bertha Coal Co., Pitts- 
burgh, succeeding Captain Frank A. Gould, 
who recently resigned to become general 
manager of the Lent. Traffic Co., of 
Pittsburgh. 


Appeals from the 1922 triennial assess- 
ment of coal holdings in Somerset County 
have been filed at Somerset by these coal 
companies: Quemahoning Creek Coal Co., 
Listie Coal Co., Wilmore Coal Co., Quema- 
honing Coal Co., D. B. Zimmerman, Penn- 
mont Coal Co., and the Somerset Coal Co. 
The petitioners set forth that the assess- 
ments were not made by the assessors but 
by the county engineers. They all ask 
the county commissioners, sitting as a 
board of revision, to review the assessments 
and make such changes as are right and 
proper, 


May 25, 1922 


L. H. Conklin, president, and C. R. 
Bedford, secretary, of the Von Storch Col- 
lieries Co., operating the Von Storch mine, 
in North Scranton, have disposed of their 
holdings in the concern to Meeker & Co., 
a New York firm, which has for some time 
been acting as coal sales agent for the 
company. At the same time officials of 
both companies denied rumors to the effect 
that the Temple Coal Co., of which F. H. 
Hemelright is president, was preparing to 
take over the Von Storch operation. 


Vhe Addison Coal Co., Johnstown, capital 
$100,000, has been incorporated. Treasurer, 
Morris Berney, Johnstown. Purpose, mining 
and dealing in coal and coke. Incorporators: 
Tobias J. Callett, Harry Silverstone and 
Morris Berney, Johnstown, 


The Home Fire Fuel Co., Garrett, has 
been formed with $40,000 capital. Treas- 
urer, C. D. Fritz, Garrett. Purpose, min- 
ing, operating, shipping and selling coal. 
Incorporators: M. J. Romesberg, Garrett ; 
Isaac Weinstein, Meyersdale and William 
H. Fritz, Garrett. 


Recent changes in the amounts of capital 
stock recorded at the State Department at 
Harrisburg are as follows: Ninevah Coal 
Co., indebtedness increased $300,000; J. R. 
Hisaman, treasurer, Westmoreland County ; 
Monarch Fuel Co., indebtedness increased 
to $1,250,000; J. L. Kemmerer, treasurer, 
Allegheny County; Consumers Fuel Co., 
debt limit increased to $200,000; John H. 
Jones, president, Allegheny County; Strat- 


ford Coal Mining Co., capital, $5,000 to 
$98,000; William J. Schaffer, treasurer, 
Philadelphia. 


The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corpora- 
tion reports net income of $809,259 for 
1921 after depreciation» and amortization. 
Other items in the report are operating in- 


come of $5,908,670; total income, $6,037,- 
778; balance after deductions, $989,168. 
The total production during the year 


amounted to 1,580,250 net tons, 


VIRGINIA 
- The Clinchfield Coal Corporation, of 
Dante, has contracted with Roberts & 


Schaefer Co., for additional conveying ma- 
chinery to be installed at the No. 3 tipple 
at Dante. 


A new map of Virginia, showing the lo- 
cation of the power stations and trans- 
mission lines used in public service and the 
names of the public utility companies, has 
just been published by the United States 
Geological Survey, Department of the In- 
terior. 


WASHINGTON 


The College of Mines of the University 
of Washington offers five fellowships for 
research in mining, metallurgy, and 
ceramics in co-operative work with the 
Bureau of Mines. The fellowships are open 
to graduates of universities and technical 
schools who are properly qualified to under- 
take research investigations. The value 
of each fellowship is $780 per year, be- 
ginning July 1. Fellowship holders are 
required to register as graduate students 
and to become candidates for the degree 
of master of science in mining engineering, 
or metallurgy, or ceramics, unless an 
equivalent degree has previously been 
earned. Applications are due not later than 
June 10, and should be addressed to the 
Dean, College of Mines, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Notwithstanding that the large part of 
the coal mines of the country are closed 
down on strike, the market for coal is not 
‘sufficient to absorb the full production of 
the Pacific Coast Coal Co., and it has be- 
come necessary to reduce temporarily the 
production at Newcastle and Issaquah 
mines. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Baltimore & Ohio has started to 
‘make some extensive improvements in 
northern West Virginia. A three-mile 
sstretech between Grafton and Clarksburg 
will be double-tracked, thus giving a freer 
‘movement to coal. ‘ 


Fairmont people have launched the 
Behler Coal Co. with a capitalization of 
$50,000. Fairmont is to be the general 
headquarters. Active in effecting a pre- 
liminary organization of this company were: 
H. Shain, M. A. Joliff, S. J. Snyder, Sey- 
‘more McIntire and Clay D. Amos, of Fair- 
“mont. 

The cireuit court of Kanawha County, 
-~which directed a verdict of $64,000 against 
the Lake & Expert Coal Corporation, of 
‘Huntington, in the suit for damages of the 
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Fayette-Kanawha Coal Co., for $150,000 
for breach of contract, has been reversed 
by the West Virginia Supreme Court and 
the case sent back for another trial. The 
output of two mines near Montgomery was 
involved. The plaintiff alleged that more 
coal could have been produced at these 
mines. The appeal court held that the 
actual capacity of the mines at the time 
the contract was negotiated was what 
should determine the capacity of the mines, 


There were 25 fatalities in West Virginia 
mines in April, 16 of which were the re- 
sult of falling roof, coal and slate. Mine 
ear accidents were responsible for the 
death of three, motors for the death of 
three more, mining machines for the death 
of two and one miner was killed outside 
the mines by a railroad engine. 


Authority has been granted for the sale 
of the Ruffner Mine in Logan County to 
William Roeggie, in the case of A. D. 
Cronin against the Hinchman Creek Coal 
Co. C. W. Freeman, special receiver, has 
completed the sale of the property previ- 
ously owned by the Hinchman company 
and has been directed to pay certain debts 
including a bill of $3,449.84 due the sheriff 
of Logan County and the Auditor of West 
Virginia for taxes. 


The Buffalo-Eagle Colliery Co., operat- 
ing at Braeholm on Buffalo Creek in the 
Logan field has only recently completed the 
construction of a modern club house for 
the accommodation of its employees and the 
traveling public. This is a_ three-story 
structure, with walls of tile, the exterior 
being of stucco. In the basement there is 
a laundry. Shower baths and tubs have 
also been provided in the basement. 


The Glogora Coal Co., of Huntington, 
has awarded to the Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co., a contract for what is said to 
be the largest rope and button conveyor 
system in the world, to be used at the mine 
at Stickney, Raleigh County. The conveyor 
is to be 2,800 ft. long and is to be in two 
sections. Coal will be handled from the 
top of a hill and dumped into the second 
conveyor from which point the fuel will be 
carried to the tipple. Cost of the new 
equipment will be $60,000. 


Having completed the installation of a 
siding and driven openings, the firm of Tal- 
bott & MeHale has begun production at its 
new mine near Philippi. Edward McHale, 
who was one of the organizers, recently sold 
his interest to Brown Talbot and Donald 
Talbott. Offices of the company are at 
Philippi. 

A case was argued before Judge W. S. 
Meredith of the Marion County Circuit 
Court early in May involving the ownership 
of coal lands in Mannington District of 
Marion County, valued at from $200,000 to 
$250,000. The case is styled the Whyel 
Coal Co. vs. the Flat Run Gas Coal Co., 
and others. The Whyel company brought 
a suit to enforce an alleged contract of sale 
by the Flat Run company to the Whyel 
company of a large area of coal in the 
Pittsburgh vein. The Flat Run company 
has refused to convey the acreage of coal, 
and therefore the plaintiff is seeking to have 
the court enter an order compelling the de- 
fendant to convey the acreage of coal to 
the Whyel company. 


After a year or more of preparation the 
Nelson Fuel Co., whose property is reached 
by the Greenbrier & Eastern, in the newly 
developed Greenbrier field, has started the 
mining and shipment of coal on a large 
scale. This company is headed by John 
B. Laing of Lewisburg. Other companies at 
Quinwood and at other points on the Green- 
brier & Eastern are also producing smoke- 
less. With such mines in operation, the 
Sewell Valley R.R., a switch-back road con- 
necting the Greenbrier & Eastern with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, is handling more than 
100 loads of coal a day. 


For the third time within recent years, a 
destructive fire has wrought heavy damage 
at Holden, operating headquarters of the 
Island Creek Coal Co., one of the largest 
producing companies in West Virginia. The 
electrical room and machine shop of this 
company were destroyed by fire a few days 
ago, the loss being between $60,000 ‘and 
$75,000. The cause of the fire has, not been 
determined. A few years ago the company 
lost a large tipple through fire and about 
three years ago the store and office building 
were destroyed. Plans and specifications 
have been prepared for a new machine shop 
and electrical shop. 


WISCONSIN 


Percy Braman, president of the Braman 
Fuel Co., Milwaukee. who has been serving 
as Commissioner of Public Works of that 
city for the past seven or eight years, has 
retired from office and will devote his 
entire attention to the coal business in 
future. 
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The wooden anthracite shed of | the 
Callaway Fuel Co., which is one of the 
old land-marks of the upper Milwaukee 


River coal district, is being razed to give 
way to a modern steel structure. 

The North-Western Fuel Co., is making 
extensive repairs and improvements to its 
dock yards at Washburn. About 300,000 
tons of coal are handled by the company 
annually. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The re-opening of the workings of the 
Carbondale Coal Co. is contemplated. This 
property is near the City of Cranbrook and 
some of its citizens are interested. It is 
estimated that $25,000 would be required 
to assure early production. 


In giving evidence before the Knowles 
Conciliation Board, at Fernie, W. R. Wil- 
son, president of the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal 
Co., the biggest operating concern in Dis- 
trict 18, U. M. W. A., stated that on the 
actual investment of $6,200,000 the aver- 
age dividend paid by his company between 
1910 and 1921 was 2.46 per cent; the aver- 
age dividend prior to 1910 had been 2 per 
cent. The average daily wage paid to con- 
tract miners in 1921 was $9.13, an increase 
of 125.5 per cent compared with 1910; the 
average paid to day work miners was $7.75, 
an increase of 152.5 per cent. A general 
reduction in operating expenses must be 
made, if Crow’s Nest field expects to remain 
in the competitive Manitoba market. 


Recent developments in connection with 
the coal mining industry of Vancouver 
Island are encouraging. New deposits of 
coal have been opened up in the Reserve 
Mine, Western Fuel Corporation of Canada, 
and in the Farm Mine, Comox, Canadian 
Collieries (D) Ltd. The collieries have 
been working steadily and the output is 
being well maintained. It is not anticipated 
that the mines of the Island will be affected 
by the strike as the wages are still being 
regulated by the Dominion fair wage 
officers. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


M. R. Campbell, of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, is studying the geology and phys- 
iography of that part of the Shenandoah 
Valley in which the newly discovered cav- 
erns are located. 


W. C. Alden is in Montana to continue 
his studies of the tertiary and pleistocene 
bench gravels and glacial phenomena in 
the plains of eastern Montana and western 
North Dakota. 


A party in charge of R. H. Sargent is en 
route to Alaska to make topographic and 
geologic surveys in the Cold Bay oil region. 
Mr. Sargent will be assisted in the topo- 
graphic work by R. K. Lynt. The geologic 
work will be done by A. A. Baker and 
W. R. Smith. 


R. T. Price has been endorsed by the 
Oklahoma Coal Operators’ Association to 
succeed himself as a director of the Na- 
tional Coal Association. Walter Barnum 
has been elected by th Washington Coal 
Producers Association as its representative 
on the National Association’s directorate. 
S. L. Yerkes has been similarly designated 
by the Alabama Fuel Association. 


The House Committee on Mines and 
Mining has decided to adhere to its former 
action in reporting to the House for 
passage the bill to acquire land now leased 
by the Government Fuel Yards of the 
Bureau of Mines in the District of Colum- 
bia. Retail coal interests had urged the 
committee to reconsider its action on the 
ground that the retail coal trade of the 
District should enjoy the Government busi- 
ness and that the operation of the fuel 
yard was more expensive than by private 
industry. 





Traffic News 





The Norfolk & Western Railway Co. has 
applied for authority to issue $6,700,000 in 
securities to purchase four thousand 70-ton 
all steel hopper coal cars. 

Construction work will commence at once 


on the Castleton Bridge and “cut-off”? im- 
provement of the New York Central Rail- 


road, under plans providing for rapid 
work on a scale that will bring it into 
operation within two years. This work 


ealls for an ultimate expenditure of approx- 
imately $20,000,000. The new bridge will 
be located about twelve miles south of 
Albany. 
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The Southern Railway System has just 
completed and opened a double-track bridge 


over the Ohio River at Cincinnati, which 
should aid it materially in handling its 
coal traffic through that city. Work of 


rebuilding started in July of last year, and 
the bridge was opened the second week 
of May. 

In the complaint of the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Connecticut an I. C. C. ex- 
aminer recommends that rates on bitumi- 
nous coal from certain Long Island Sound 
ports in Connecitcut and Rhode Island _ to 
inland Connecticut destinations during 
Federal control were unreasonable, 

In the complaint of the Little Fork Coal 
Co., an examiner recommends that claim 
for refund on shipments during Federal 
control are barred by the statute of limita- 
tions. Refund is denied for want of proof 
on shipments of bituminous coal shipped 
subsequent to Federal control from Willard, 
Ky., to Cincinnati, points in the Cincinnati 
switching district and points in central 
freight association territory. 

The Utah Supreme Court has affirmed 
the award of the District Court which 
allowed the Jeremy Fuel & Grain Co., Salt 
Lake City, $58,962.80 in the suit against 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railway, 
claimed to be due for overcharges on coal 
shipments from points in Carbon County 
to Salt Lake City and a charge of $1.60 per 
ton was demanded and paid. Other coal 
companies were interested in the suit. 


The I. C. C. has suspended until Aug. 17 
proposed reductions ranging from 20c. to 
74c. per ton on bituminous coal from mines 
in Arkansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas to Omaha, Nebr. 

The Central Iron & Coal Co., of Holt, 
Ala.. has complained to the I. C. C. against 
unreasonable rates on coal from Liberty 
Mine, Ala., to Kellerman, Ala. 

The L’Anguille River Ry. Co., has requested 
the I. Cc. C. to hold that rates on lump coal 
from Kentucky mines on_ the Illinois 
Central and the L. & N. to Marianna, Ark., 
are unreasonable. The commission is asked 
to reduce the rates from $3.54 to $2.57. 

The complaint of the Perry County Coal 
Corporation has been assigned for argument 
before the commission in Washington June 
21, and that of the Willard Coal Co., 
June 23. 

Argument will be heard by the I. C. C: 
June 8 in the case involving routing of coal 
from Western Maryland Ry. Mines to East- 
ern destinations; and on June 15 the com- 
plaint of the Omaha Lumber & Coal Co. 


The Citizens Coal Mining Co., has re- 
quested a rehearing in its caSe in which 
the commission recently found that rates 
on bituminous coal from Citizens Mines A 
and B in the Sprngfield, Ill., district ,to 
various destinations during Federal con- 
trol were not unreasonable. 

The commission has dismissed the com- 
plaint of the Northwestern Pennsylvania 
Coal Operators’ Association which related 
to rates on coal from mines on the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie and Western Allegheny rail- 
ways to markets in New England located on 
the Boston & Maine and New Haven rail- 


ways. The complainants had asked for the 
same rates as were in effect from mines 
on the B. & O. The commission said the 


proceeding had been satisfied to the com- 


plainants. Similar action has been taken in 
the complaint of the Republic Coal Co., re- 
lating to rates on soft coal from West 


Frankfort, Ill., to La Crosse, Wis. 


The commission has directed the Director 
General of Railroads to refund $560 to the 
Michigan Builders Supply Co., because of 
an unreasonable rate charged on anthracite 
from points in Pennsylvania to Detroit. 


The Virginian Railway has leased the 
Virginia & Western Ry., operating over 
14 miles in the coalfields around Maben, 
W. Va., and will operate it as an adjunct 
to the Virginia. It is expected to develop 
large additional coal fields for this line, 
which has its outlet at Sewalls Point. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Co. has placed 
an order for 50 new ears for use in 
passenger train service, including 40 
coaches, 2 dining cars, 3 combination bag- 
gage and mail cars and 5 postal cars. This 
equipment will be constructed by the Pull- 
man Company, of Chicago, for delivery late 
in August or early in September. 


The I. C. C. has decided that the rates 
on run of mine bituminous coal from 
mines in the Brazil, Ind., district. to the 
plant of the HMydraulie Press Brick Co., 
at Brazil during Federal control were un- 
reasonable because they exceeded 45c. a 
ton, 


The I. C. C. ‘has assigned’ for .further 
hearing the complaint of the Wasatch Coal 
Co., which assailed certain intrastate rates 
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during Federal control as unreasonable. 
The railroads had moved to dismiss the 
complaints because of failure to specifically 
allege violations of the acts administered 
by the I. C. C. The commission says these 
complaints sufficiently and fairly present 
for its consideration and determination 
alleged violations of Federal laws which 
the commission has jurisdiction to ad- 
minister and orders the case set for further 
hearing. 


The commission has decided that rates 


on bituminous coal from West Clinton, 
Ind., to Ottumwa, Ia., and reconsigned to 
various points in Iowa and Nebraska are 


not unreasonable. 








Obituary 





Captain R. H. McLean, master of the 
American Str. Sewall’s Point of the Castner, 


Curran & Bullitt coal fleet, died in New 
York recently. He was the ranking master 
of this company, having served for 20 
years. 

Frank Watson Bale, former general 
freight agent for Buffalo, Rochester & 


Pittsburgh R. R., and for more than thirty 
years a resident of Rochester died recently 
at his residence there. For more than 20 
years Mr. Bale was connected with the 
B. R. & P. in different executive positions. 

Shelby Kinkead, 68 years old, president 
of the Kinkead Coal Co., a great grandson 
of Isaac Shelby, first governor of Kentucky, 
died at his Lexington, Ky., home recently, 
following an illness of several months. He 
was one of the pioneer coal men of Lex- 
ington. 

Frank H. Tillinghast, of the firm of 
F. H. and F. W. Tillinghast, coal dealers 
of Central Village, Conn., died recently at 
his home in that town. He had been in 
the coal business practically all his life. 








Trade Literature 





Deschanel Cableway Bulletin—Deschanel 
Engineering Corp., 90 West St., New York 
City) Ppi'6); Ske il -in: > dllustrated. | Dez 
scribes the use of the cableway for unload- 
ing material directly from railroad cars, 
and barges to ground gtorage, other secon- 
dary storage, or direct’ to the boiler house 
bunkers and coal bins. 

Locomotives. — Geo. 
Rochelle, Ill. Bulletin 2209. Pp. 15; 74 
x 10% in.; illustrated. Contains a short 
sketch of the history of the company and 
its facilities. 'The photographs shown in- 
clude locomotives built by the company in 
the early days of its existence, those used 
during the war, permissible locomotive for 


D. Whitcomb Co., 


use in gaseous mines and present 12-ton 
gasoline locomotive for indusrial use.— 
Advertiser. 


Worm-Drive, Storage Battery Locomo- 
tives. Geo. D. Whitcomb Co., Rochelle, Ill. 
Bulletin 2210 Pp. 15; 74 x 10% in.; illus- 
trated. Describes different sizes of worm 
drive locomotives, with their separate parts. 
—Advertiser. 


Whitcomb Six-Ton, Positive Gear Drive 


Locomotive. Geo. D. Whitcomb Co., 
Rochelle, Til. Bulletin 2212. Pp. 15; 74 
x 10% in.; illustrated. Designed originally 


for road work, this locomotive is now used 
in many other industries.—Advertiser. 

Coke Quenching Cars. The Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan SO:; Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bulletins Now One ps 8; 8F x= Ate ing ail 
lustrated. Describes how, on account of 
the destructive effects which ordinarily 
shorten the life of coke quenching cars, 
these cars are designed to withstand the 
heavy work put on them. 








Publications Received 





Schedule 10-A, Procedure for establishing 
a list of permissible electric hand Jamps, 
trip lamps, animal lamps and rescue lamps 


for use in gaseous mines, has just been 
issued by the United States Bureau _of 
Mines The schedule contains information 


regarding fees, character of tests and con- 
ditions under which tests and inspections 
of these types of lamps will be made by 
the Bureau of Mines at its Pittsburgh, Pa., 
experiment station. 

Specifications for Petroleum Products 
adopted by the Interdepartmental Petroleum 
Specifications Committee. Bureau of Mines, 
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Washington, D. C. Technical Paper 305. 
Bp) 405.67x Sein. 


Production of Gasoline by Cracking Heav- 
ier Oils, by E. W. Dean and W. A. Jacobs. 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. Tech- 
nical Paper 258.: Pp. 56; 6 x 9 in.; illus= 
trated. Describes results of experiments of 
cracking processes, with tables. 


Pulling Together, by John T. Broderick, 
with introduction by Charles P. Steinmetz, 
Ph.D., Robson & Adee, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Pp. 141; 5 x 8 in. An interesting conversa- 
tion supposed to have taken place in a 
Pullman smoking compartment on indus- 
trial management. 


Our Unconscious Mind—And How to Use 
It, by Frederick Pierce. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York City, $3. 
Ppwys2o 7) box Omit. 

Simplified Uniform Accounting System for 
Retail Coal Merchants.—Published by Na- 


tional Retail Coal Merchants Association, 
Phila asa 
The Sugar-Tube Method of Determining 


Rock Dust in Air, by A. C. Fieldner,, S. H. 
Katz and E. S. Longfellow. Department 


of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Tech- 
mical paper 278. Pp) 42 336 eo eet 
illustrated. 


Coal Resources of District IV, by Gilbert 
H. Cady, {Mllinois Mining Investigations. 
Bulletin 26... Pp. 247; 6 x9 in. ;, tables, 
maps and charts. Prepared under a co- 
operative agreement between the Illinois 
State Geological Survey Division, the Engi- 
neering Experiment Station of the Uni- 
dela of Illinois and the U. S. Bureau of 

ines. 


Coal, A Few Things the Public Wants 
to Know—Published by the Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association, Chicago, Ill. Pp. 
24; 9 x 4 in. Contains reprints of press 
releases during the last six weeks compiled 
by the Association. 


Bulletin of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Series 17, No. 1. Published 
monthly by the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, describing the co-oper- 
ative mining courses of the Department of 
Mining and Metallurgy, College of Engi- 
neering. 


Tenth Annual Report of the State In- 
spector of Mines for New Mexico for the 
year ending Oct!’ 31, 19210) Pps 6h sores 
in.; tables. 


The following-named publications have 
recently been issued and may be obtained 
by applying to the Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington; (DY C.s 

Serial 2306, Momentary heating of Iin- 
flammable coal dusts. 

Serial 2308, Safety of mine-type tele- 
phones. 

Serial 2309, Compressed-air blowers as 
an aid to metal-mine ventilation. 

Serial 2310, Growing need for preserva- 
tion of mine timber. 








Coming Meetings 





Colorado and New Mexico Coal Operators’ 
Association. Annual meeting June 21 at 
Denver, Col. Secretary, F. O. Sandstrom, 
Boston Building, Denver, Col. 

The American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at: De- 
troit, June 1 and 2.. Secretary, G. H. 
Merryweather, Union Fuel Bldg., Chicago. 

American Society for Testing Material- 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing June 26 to July 1, 1922, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., with headquarters at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Assistant treas 
urer, J. K. Rittenhouse, Engineers’ Club 
Bldg.. Philadelphia. Pa. 

The twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the IHinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the 
Hotel Highland, Delavan Lake, Delavan, 
Wis., June 18, 14, 15. Secretary IL L. 
Runvan, Chicago, IIl. 

The annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
will be held at Trenton, N. J., June 7 
and 8, 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
will hold its summer meeting at Niagara 
Falls, Can., June 19-22, with headquarters 
at the Clifton Hotel. Secretary, Dr. J. C. 
Olsen, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators 
Association will meet June 13 at 519 Keith 
& Perry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Secretary, 
W. L. A. Johnson, Kansas City, Mo. 

Illinois Mining Institute will hold its 
summer meeting June 8, 9 and 10 on the 
Mississippi River, the boat leaving St. Louis, 
Mo.. on June 8. Secretary, Martin Bolt, 
Springfield, Ill. 
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The “Touchy” Price Question 


HILE this week’s Coal Age is on the press there 

is meeting in Washington the second gathering 
in the history of the bituminous-coal industry looking 
to voluntary price fixing. The story of the Lane- 
Peabody price agreement in 1917 is too well known to 
bear repeating. There is an aspect of its failure, 
however, that is not so well known—the now established 
reason for its failure. It was not that those prices 
were too high or that the action of coal operators at 
that time was not high minded but that the Department 
of Justice was simultaneously attempting to convict 
under the Sherman Act a group of coal operators for 
having exactly the same prices. The administration 
condemned in the one instance to lend color to its 
charge in the other. That no such suit is now pending 
may help this second effort to success. 

It is being plainly stated, both within and without 
the coal industry, that a runaway coal market during 
the strike will be the straw to break the camel’s back. 
Impending regulation in some form will cease to be 
pending; it will become the fact. The “hard-boiled” 
say: “Let it come; what can they do to us? The 
Constitution is yet in effect.”” The conservative minded 
have no desire to precipitate trouble. They represent 
the bulk of the tonnage that is now being produced 
and they are ready and willing to co-operate with the 
government in every ligitimate manner to restrain the 
rising price of coal. 

The issue on which the operators now producing coal 
are called upon to act is so simple as hardly to require 
statement. The dislocation of supply, otherwise tem- 
porarily sufficient for the country’s needs, and conse- 
quent speculation, has caused a sudden and not 
unexpected rise in price of coal. There is every indica- 
tion that if left unhampered the price will soon reach 
such a point as to constitute a national scandal, re- 
peating the experience of 1920. The public is mighty 
touchy on this question of coal: and high coal prices 
will most certainly relight the powder train that has 
already on several occasions almost reached the mag- 
azine in Congress. This week’s slump in prices is tem- 
porary. 

To protest against even informal interference on the 
ground that were prices allowed to run wild for the 
remainder of 1922 a majority of coal companies would 
not average for the years 1921 and 1922 more than 
a fair and reasonable profit-is to make ammunition for 
those who maintain that the coal-producing business is 
so intermittent that the government should take a 
hand in stabilizing it. It is manifestly unfair to deny 
to an industry the profit that seldom falls to its lot, 
but it is foolish not to recognize that coal is an industry 
that cannot afford to take that profit this year. It 
rankles to know that the price of coal must be held 
down that the automobile industry may reap an even 


greater gain. ‘The railroads and public utilities, that 
much-regulated group, fare on the average better than 
coal, free and legally untrammeled though it be. That 
may be one of the penalties this industry pays for its 
freedom. 

Preliminary announcements of the administration’s 
plan lead us to anticipate the formulation of “fair- 
price” committees in the several now producing fields, 
determination of voluntary maximum prices, and offers 
to provide every needy consumer with direct contact 
with a producer. The difficulty comes in carrying the 
plan in convincing manner before each of the 1,500 
producers now at work, and in getting before the public 
the fact that the minority in number and smaller 
minority of tonnage that will not elect to go along with 
the majority and the government are not cause for 
“direct action’ by Congress. 

Self-restraint in this instance will pay. Operators, 
whether union or non-union, are equally interested in 
winning the strike. A scandal in prices will precipitate 
a settlement of the strike unfavorable to the operators 
and will end the opportunity for the non-union oper- 
ators to participate in a good market. It is a fair 
assumption that those who will refuse, either openly 
or covertly, to join in holding down prices at this time 
are the same who excel in cutting prices at other times. 
Another evidence of the competitive nature of the bitu- 
minous-coal industry and the lack of any combination 
on prices. 


The Head of the Camel 


ABOR, the problem that hitherto has been taboo— 
not by constitutional provision but by mutual 
consent—from the councils of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, is now to be admitted on probation. The asso- 
ciation in convention assembled last week in Chicago 
elected officers and heard committee reports and might 
have adjourned without other action had not the dis- 
covery accidentally been made that Labor is the big 
problem, and that the National is big enough to recog- 
nize and even to consider it. 

Just how far this may lead one may but guess at 
this time. The platform, as stated by A. M. Ogle in his 
opening address as incoming president, is sufficiently 
exclusive to bar from consideration all but one aspect 
of the labor problem. Mr. Ogle indicated that the 
National Coal Association would take no part, give no 
advice or counsel or interfere in any way with the 
labor policies of any group or field. Interpreted, this 
means that there will be no national labor policy for 
the bituminous-coal industry. It precludes a_ policy 
through this national organization for the already or- 
ganized fields. The one program on which all elements 
in the National, comprising as it does both union and 
non-union operators, have agreed was stated by Mr. 
Ogle to be the forcing of the United Mine Workers to 
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a degree of responsibility before the law equal to that 
devolving upon the operators. Mr. Penna, in an 
address to the convention, said that the irresponsibility 
of the union is its greatest asset and that the leaders 
spend their time and effort capitalizing that asset to 
the disadvantage of the operators. The full weigh: of 
the strength and resources of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation thrown into an effort to force the incorporation 
of the United Mine Workers would inaugurate a new 
step in industrial relations in the coal industry. 

It. would be entirely logical for this policy of the 
National to develop to a point permitting this organiza- 
tion to appear before a wage tribunal such as may 
eventuate to bring settlement in the present strike. 
Two years ago the National hestitated over a simple 
declaration of belief with respect to freight rates. This 
year the presentation of the stand of the coal industry 
on reduction of rates was handled by the officers of that 
organization. The coal industry as a whole wanted 
lower rates and as a whole it presented its case. Local 
differences were not discussed but left to the localities 
affected. So may the coal operators seeking universally 
lower wages in the union fields come to present their 
case through their larger organization. As a matter 
of fact the National has been doing far more toward 
getting certain aspects of the wage situation before 
the public than any local group. 


Why Wait? 


N 1903 coal was selling furiously. Prices of coal land 

were soaring. Materials were high, but everybody 
was buying with all that they could borrow. In all ex- 
tensible districts new mines were opening almost daily. 

At that time a canny old fellow was preparing to open 
a mine, but he insisted that he was in no hurry. There 
was, he thought, plenty of time. He didn’t like to opena 
new plant when prices were so high and when labor asked 
so much for its service. He preferred not to work in the 
dust that other men raised. He believed it best to be 
busy when others were slack, to build his tipple and open 
his mine when it was easy to get labor and get it at his 
own price. So he waited expectantly for bad times. 

Compared with the future just ahead these are “bad 
times.” Prices are low, men are reasonably easy to 
obtain, machinery is readily bought and when bought 
promptly delivered. Copper is for most producers sold 
below cost. It is sure to go higher. The price ofiron 
and steel is more likely to rise than recede. Rubber is 
relatively cheap. The markets are rapidly improving, 
so that before long prices will be high for product and 
for the machinery by which the output is obtained. 
Now is the time to put the house in order for the days 
of prosperity approaching. Must we wait for the time 
when everyone else is buying, raw materials are high, 
manufactured articles higher, labor indifferent and 
high priced? The way of profit is to buy when others 
wish to sell, to sell when others crave to buy, to take 
the road that others leave, to journey on alone like the 
man who delayed opening his mine till less prosperous 
times arrived. “**~ 

In playing your own game all alone before your com- 
petitors crowd in to raise your costs you provide for 
profit. You will work to better advantage when you 
work a step or two ahead of the other man. However, 
if you must have company you will have some now, for 


quite a respectable number of companies are making | 


improvements, but not nearly as many as there will be 
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when general business is at peak, as everyone at any 
cost and regardless of interferences to operation will be 
seeking then to put his mines in order for large produc- 
tion and they will find it can’t be done. So why wait? 
A better time than now ta prepare for the future will 
never come, 


Industrial Factors of Safety 


UCH has been said during the present coal strike 

about overdevelopment and monoplies. The an- 
thracite industry is condemned as a monopoly because 
it can barely get out enough product to satisfy the 
public. It has a factor of safety of about 1.1, and 
hardly that if we figure on a really cold winter. That 
is why it is condemned as a monopoly. 

The bituminous industry has a factor of safety of 
around 2. Figuring on 1918, however, the factor is 
somewhat smaller. In prosperous years we hear it 
described as a monopolized industry because its com- 
bined factor of safety with that of the railroads is such 
that it cannot always supply all that the public demands 
when the people become panicky and want all their coal 
in a single month. 

All industries have factors of safety. It would be 
dangerous if they did not have them. Even if the 
industries were controlled so that the charges of pro- 
ducers could not be inflated, the middlemen would in- 
flate prices or those using the products in their indus- 
tries would ask excessive returns, finding that their 
competitors could not produce or that the buyers of 
the manufactured product had less to sell than the 
demand called for and so could afford to boost prices. 

A factor of safety is provided by nature wherever 
animal and vegetable life thrives—for instance, too 
much water, excessive oxygen under a pressure greater 
than will support life, more nitrogen than vegetation 
needs for sustenance, more heat from the sun than 
the earth can use, more time for fructification than 
plants need. If it were not for such factors of safety, 
life would be unendurable, or, rather, life would cease 
to exist. 

The “wonderful one-horse shay” is not the basis on 
which the world is constructed. There is a margin 
everywhere, especially in essentials. It is well that 
in the world there is a margin of necessary things, 
and coal, being one of the greatest of necessities, needs 
more, not less, margin. Let us hope that there always 
will be a factor of safety. 

It would not do to have this nation fitted so perfectly 
with the garment of its industrial life that every time 
it turned or exerted itself, the garment would part. 


A little looseness will give much comfort. Anything 
else is a straitjacket. 
The bituminous-coal industry has a somewhat 


excessive safety factor. So have the iron and copper 
industries. After a year of idleness the Marquette 
and Gogebic iron ranges are going back to work. After 
about a year’s suspension the porphyry coppers are 
getting busy. The Michigan coppers likewise have had 
quite a long period of idleness. To use expressions 
familiar to those who follow the attacks on the coal 
industry, iron is sick but getting better. Copper also 
has been functioning badly but is recovering. Of their 
recent idleness we say, “It is too bad,” affording them 
sympathy ; of bituminous coal we say, “It is too wicked,” 
apportioning it censure. What a remarkable thing is 
public opinion! ‘‘What fools these mortals be!” 
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Golpa Plant Dry Dredges 
Lignite and Operates 


Central Power Station 


Se ats 


By GEORGE FREDERICK ZIMMER 
London, England 
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Brown Lignite Averaging Forty Feet in Thickness but Half 
Water Mined by Removing Sixty Feet of Overburden by Bucket 
Excavator—Central Power Plant Uses 7,000 Tons of Coal Daily 


ANY stories have been told concerning the 

present activity of industrial Germany, some 
As from personal experience and some from hear- 
say. Some of these stories may be true, but most of 
them have passed from lip to lip so often that it is 
difficult to say how much they may have lost or gained 
during transi. 

The situation as a whole is so complex that if any 
industry desires to obtain a true picture of existing 
conditions it is necessary to send someone who special- 
izes in that particular line. As it is, reports are gen- 
erally written either by an all-round journalist or an 
economist. Under such circumstances it has occurred 
to me to investigate personally my own particular sub- 
ject, industrial management generally, and conveyor 
engineering in particular, and to prepare a reliable 
account of it, for which purpose I traveled through 
the industrial areas by rail and road for close on two 
thousand miles to obtain first-hand information. 

It hardly can be said that the present industrial 
recovery of Germany began at the cessation of hostil- 





ities, for the same or similar conditions obtained more 
or less during the war; in fact, before it began. 

The difficulties principally met with then and now 
are shortages of fuel, transportation, raw material and 
man-power. Though these four difficulties affect every 
German industry, only the two former enter promi- 
nently into this inquiry, and as they are closely allied 
it will be well to consider them together. 

During the war coal was monopolized, directly or 
indirectly, for the production of war material, trans- 
port of troops, the commissariat, etc., whereas it is now 
handed over to the victorious Allies as part of the 
indemnity. Industrial Germany is now, therefore, in 
the same plight as during the war. Little improvement 
has been made in general railway freight conditions, 
as a large proportion of the rolling stock which for- 
merly carried troops and supplies is now occupied in 
taking coal westward to Belgium and France. 

That coal is still extremely scarce is demonstrated 
by signs unmistakable to anyone who, like myself, 
travels through the industrial areas by rail and road. 













FIG. 1 
Tipple Floor 


This floor has no 
less than six re- 
volving dumps, the 
loaded car in four 
of them entering 
on one side, being 
dumped and in- 
verted till it comes 
up on the opposite 
side of the dump. 
The two side re- 
volving dumps, 
which are smaller, 
are used as lubri- 
cating tipplers. 
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Terminal of the Overhead 
Mono-rail Line 





PLAN OF THE TWO CHAIN HAULAGE PLANTS BRINGING LIGNITE FROM THE 


WORKINGS TO THE POWER HOUSE 
Cars leave the shovels every 15 sec. in a steady procession and travel toward the rotary dumps in the building on the 


right after passing through which they are returned to the shovels. 


Transportation is thus automatically 


controlled and the two shovels can load easily and with methodical regularity 7,200 tons in a day’s run. 


In every ten or twelve trucks of fuel one will see about 
one truck containing run-of-mine coal, the rest being 
loaded with peat, lignite, slack and briquets. 

During the war, to save freight, some official organi- 
zation decreed that every industrial establishment must 
be supplied with fuel from the nearest available source. 
While this wise precaution was, and still is, helpful 
to Germany’s industries, it was but a side issue. It 
affected but a small proportion of the coal handled, 


and in no way assisted to solve the main problem—that: 


of supplying coal to power stations, etc. 

In normal times coal was readily obtained in suffi- 
cient quantity for the production of electrical energy, 
but the inefficiency of the railway system and the cost 
of transportation gave the central power stations much 
trouble. It was recognized that the railroads would 
be more equal to the service demanded of them if the 
stations were erected at the mines, thus relieving the 
railroads of the burden of hauling so much coal. 

From the foregoing the reader will understand that 
the need for industrial reconstruction was necessarily 
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of older standing than the cessation of hostilities. None 
the less, the scarcity of coal and the lack of trans- 
portation facilities during the war have proved incen- 
tives greater than any others past or present toward 
economic reconstruction and have been responsible for 
phenomenal developments in this direction. 

There can be no doubt that the difficulties in which 
Germany found herself during the war inspired her 
thinkers, and not in vain. The normal order of things 
has in some cases been reversed, in others valuabie 
improvements have been made which will be of lasting 
benefit both to her and to other nations and which, but 
for the war, might have taken generations to develop. 

Germany’s difficulties are being overcome in two 
ways, viz.: By the use of labor-saving devices and by 
the installation of central stations near fuel resources, 
which eliminate the wasteful practice of conveying 
large quantities of low-grade fuel from the collieries 
to the areas where heat, light and power are required. 

The fundamental idea of generating power at the 
mine for general distribution had, of course, been put 
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FIG. 3 
Germany and 
Its Super-Power 
Stations 


Some of these sta- 
tions are merely 
on paper. Others 
already are con- 
structed. The Ger- 
man people have 
not hesitated to 
put up large power 
stations where 
there is a scarcity 
of water. At the 
Golpa plant, it will 
be noted, not 
enough water was 
obtainable t hart 
they could afford to 
use it for the flush- 
ing of ashes. The 
thick bed of lig- 
nite, comparatively 
lightly covered and 
unusually thick 
though ote low 
quality, justified 
the construction of 
a plant with no 
river bigger than 
the Mulde to fur- 
nish the water sup- 
ply. The plant is 
most conveniently 
located to the big 
cities, Berlin, Dres- 
den, Leipsic, Halle 
and Magdeburg. 
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Section B-B 


FIG. 4. SECTIONS OF SHOVEL AND MOTOR HOUSE 


These are taken at A-A and B-B of the plan shown in Fig. 2. 
They show how the haulage chains are actuated and the coal 
excavated. 


in operation in America by the Duquesne Light Co. 
in 1912, the current being distributed in Beaver and 
Allegheny Counties, Pennsylvania, over an area of 
1,154 square miles. In accordance with the plan to 
build central plants at the mine the large Zschornewitz- 
Golpa plant was built near a large deposit of brown 
lignite near Halle, of which it uses about 7,200 tons 
per day. The lignite which is used comes wholly from 
one pit which delivers fuel solely to the power plant. 

The area of this stripping is 2,470 acres, and the 
thickness of the coal varies from 9 ft. to 71 ft. 6 in. 
and averages 40 ft. 3 in. The depth of overburden 
varies from 6 ft. to 112 ft. and averages 59 ft. 

One of the fundamental conditions justifying the 
erection of a super-power plant is a fuel supply which 
will outlast the life of such a plant. This is the case 
here at Golpa, where, with an annual generation of 
800,000,000 kw., the estimated coal supply will last for 
AO years. 

The Golpa coal contains 53 to 55 per cent of moisture 
and approximately 5 per cent of non-combustible mat- 
ter; it contains much “fine coal,” and also from 20 to 
30 per cent of large lumps up to and including pieces 
of 10-in. cube. It is therefore necessary to employ 
crushing machinery to reduce the coal to more uniform 
size. 





FIG. 5. 
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After removal of the overburden by chain dredgers 
the brown coal is recovered by steam navvies and 
bucket dredgers and shot into narrow-gage trucks, in 
which it is conveyed to the station by chain haulage. 
Owing to the large capacity—3,680 tons in 8 hours— 
and the method of mining the coal by steam navvy, 
such a system of haulage was the only practicable solu- 
tion. Rope haulage might have been preferred, but 
chains were chosen on account of their great durability 
and convenience for hooking on and off automatically. 

In order to cope with such large capacities the mine 
cars had to be made larger than is usual in German 
practice. Consequently they are designed to carry 13 
tons of coal. They are dispatched at the rate of one 
every 15 seconds, or 240 per hour. Should the main 


Lubricating Tippler 





FIG. 6. 


PLAN OF TIPPLE FLOOR 
Note that the cars are turned end for end after each journey 


instead of being back switched, as is customary in America, The 
dumps are wel! arranged in plan, so as to save in the width of 
the tipple. 


haulage break down an auxiliary plant, by working 
two shifts, can convey the necessary coal per day. 
Each of the lines is driven by a motor of 550 hp., 
with a third motor in reserve which can drive either 
of them through a clutch. The power 
is transmitted by belt and a pair of 
cast-steel wheels, the head sprockets 
being about 9 ft. in diameter. The 


Coal Receiving 
Ower 


driving mechanisms of the chain hauls, 
both main and auxiliary, are located 


Boiler 
Houses 


LONGITUDINAL CROSS-SECTION OF THE COAL-RECEIVING PLANT 


On the left is the chain haul by which cars are brought from the strip pit and dumped by rotary dumps into hop- 
pers located above crushers (or breakers), whence the lignite, reduced to the correct size, falls into a 


large hopper, c. 


Thence it can be withdrawn onto a steel pan conveyor leading 


to the coal-receiving tower above the boilers or through the outlet 
chute to skips which carry it to the storage pile. 
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FIG. 7 
Open Cast 
Workings 


Power shovel at 
work with a _ re- 
ceiving hopper by 
which haulage 
con- 
thus 
delays. 
The thickness of 
the seam and the 
character of the de- 
posit make it ad- 
vantageous to use 
a loading hopper 
to stabilize opera- 
tions and have a 
load ready for 
every “wagon as it 
arrives at the fill- 
ing stations. 


wagons are 
tinuously fed, 
minimizing 





at the end of a bight in the chains and two spacious 
motor houses are erected for their accommodation. The 
take-ups also are located here. The supporting rollers, 
which prevent the chain from dragging, should the cars 
at any time be more than the normal distance apart, are 
installed at intervals of 264 ft. An efficient safety de- 
vice prevents the full trucks from running away in the 
event of a breakage of the chain. 

At the receiving terminal of each line is an aux- 
iliary chain haul which automatically feeds the two 
main lines. In connection with the two auxiliary lines 
there are angle stations which permit the receiving 
portion of the line to work at an angle with the rest. 
This angle can be altered from time to time as the coal 
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is exhausted and it becomes necessary to re-lay the 
tracks. The receiving portion of the line consists of 
two tracks for the full and empty cars, beyond which 
there are three additional rails which support the 
dredge which digs the coal and deposits it in the cars. 

The auxiliary chain hauls are of a maximum length 
of about 1,000 yd. from center to center, and the 
chains for these are composed of {-in. links. These 
chains are led around heavy terminal sheaves, where 
they are positively held and prevented from slipping. 
These wheels are also about 9 ft. in diameter. The 
tracks of both units are sufficiently far apart to allow 
ample space for men to walk between them. 

At the receiving plant 2,000 yd. away the ears are 


FIG. 8 
Approaching 
the Dump 


This shows the ap- 
proach to the dump, 
which has been 
largely omitted in 
the plan so as to 
shorten the exces- 
sive length of the 
illustration. The 
break designating 
this. part of “the 
track will be seen ~ 
in Fig. 2. Points to 
be noted are the 
attaching arrange- 
ments for the 
empty cars and the 
dogs for stopping 
the loads should 
the chain break or 
the attachment slip. 
The chains used in 
the haul are un- 
usually heavy be- 
ing made of Z in. 
steel. The view is 
taken from the 
power house, 
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FIG. 9 
Zschornewitz-Golpa Central Power Plants 


On the left are the eleven cooling towers and on the right 
the nine stacks. This plant generates nearly 100,000 kw., 
supplying Berlin and the Pieseritz nitrogen plant, the 
one with a tension of 100,000 volts and the other at 82,500 
volts. Berlin is 81 miles distant and the nitrogen works 
about 15 miles. The plant has four boiler houses each 
with sixteen water-tube boilers. The stacks are over 300 
ft. high. Each boiler has a total heating surface of 5,380 
sq.ft. and the total heating surface is 344,320 sqft., or 
approximately 8 acres. A large heating surface is neces- 


sary, as the brown lignite used has 53 to 55 per cent of 
moisture and 5 per cent of other non-combustible matter. 


discharged to crushers by means of two-car rotary 
dumps. Coal leaving the crushers is dropped into a 
large bunker, c, from which it can be withdrawn, either 
through a delivery gate onto a steel pan conveyor or 
through an outlet chute, a, into the skips of a rope- 
actuated monorail system, which supplies a coal stor- 
age pile 175 x 380 yd. in ground dimensions. A 
traveling bridge crane supports a bight of the monorail 
track and forms an integral part of this system of 
conveyance. The coal is stored to a depth of about 15 
ft. This relatively small stock, comprising three days’ 
supply from the dump and from the overhead bunkers, 
is all that can with safety be stored, owing to the 
unstable nature of the coal. The pan conveyors which 
take the coal to the boilers pass at their lower ends 
over weighing machines which keep a record of the 
amount delivered to the boilers. 
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The coal is reclaimed from the dump by a two-rope 
clamshell of 9 to 10 cu.yd. capacity. This delivers into 
an overhead bunker from which the monorail skips are 
filled. These eventually discharge into a hopper (8, 
Fig. 5), which also feeds the two pan conveyors. At 
the loading and discharge points automatic devices 
couple the monorail skips on and off the hauling rope. 
By merely pushing the skips down a slightly inclined 
porticn of the track an attendant can couple the skip 
to the hauling rope. 

The two pan conveyors are entirely independent of 
each other; they are 4 ft. wide and 1 ft. deep and 
are provided with standing cross flights so that the 
steep, 45-deg. incline, by which the conveyors ascend, 
can be safely negotiated. This ascent is from the 
ground floor of the crusher house to the distributing 
tower, which at the end of the boiler houses is 85 ft. 


Fig. 10 
One of the 
Conveyor Sheds 


This shed connects 
the first two towers. 
The lignite is sticky 
and consequently 
portable oblique 
plows at first were 
employed to remove 
it from the belts. 
But these gave in- 
different service 


and were found to 
be inferior to mov- 


able trippers, and 
so trippers were in- 
stalled in place of 
the plows with 
more favorable re- 
sults. Note the sub- 
stantial walls on 
either side of the 
shed and the ends 
of the plank that 
keep the lignite 
from spreading to 
the belt edge. 
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STORAGE PILE WITH LOADING AND UNLOADING 


HIG. 14, 
DEVICES 
The skips pass over the pile and are dumped where desired. 


The clamshell bucket of the crane can be lowered and filled with 
lignite. This it discharges into a hopper which feeds it back 
into the skips which are emptied into the hopper marked 6 in 
Fig. 5. The storage yard measures 90 x 525 ft. The pile is 15 
ft. deep. 


above the ground. Four such towers are at present 
in use and two more are proposed. The two pan con- 
veyors deliver into one of the towers, whence the coal 
is fed onto two longitudinal belt conveyors for one 
of the boiler houses, and also onto cross conveyors 
which carry it to the other boiler houses to the right 
and left. The belt conveyors are all duplicates. Fig. 
18 shows two such conveyors in a shed connecting 
two of the towers. Owing to the sticky nature of the 
coal the intermediate delivery from similar belt con- 
veyors in each of the boiler houses was first effected by 
portable oblique plows; this was rather an unsatis- 
factory solution and far inferior to a movable tripper. 
Indeed the plow proved a failure, and the ordinary trip- 
per has since been installed. 

The boiler-house bunkers are built of steel plates 
and are divided into two compartments so as to lessen 
the risk of fire spreading should the coal ignite spon- 
taneously. The two belt conveyors for each double 
row of boilers were placed close to these partitions, 
one upon either side, but at a sufficient height so that 
each can discharge into either bunker. 

As the angle of repose of the Golpa coal is nearly 
60 deg., the bunkers, which hold about 140 cu.yd. for 
each boiler—enough for 18 hr.—have to be narrow 
and as deep as the fiery nature of the coal will permit. 
To make the bunkers wider would have increased their 
cost considerably and it would have yielded only a 
trifling additional capacity. The coal descends from 
the bunkers through rectangular diverging down- 
comers that discharge to the coal hoppers which feed 
the grates. 

Owing to the large percentage of mineral constit- 
uents in this brown coal, provision had to be made for 
the removal and quenching of about 1,400 cu.ft. of ash 
per hour. A large part of the ash leaves the furnace 
at red heat and must be wet down, in order to prevent 
danger from fire. It is impracticable to quench the 
ashes in the ashpit on account of the steam that would 
be formed. The ashes are therefore loaded into cars, 
which are then made up into thirty-car trips and hauled 
by an engine a distance of about 330 yd. to the dump. 
Here they are discharged down an incline and quenched 
during their descent. 

It was fully recognized by the designer of this power 
station that the method employed for removing the 
ashes was hardly in keeping with the otherwise well- 
chosen handling equipment. Flushing the ashes away 
was impracticable because of the scarcity of water. 
On the other hand, the pneumatic system of ash dis- 
posal was not adopted because practical experience 
with this system when handling large quantities of 
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ashes of this kind, which differ materially from those 
derived from coal, was lacking. The fact also had to 
be taken into consideration that some brown-coal 


- ashes when quenched will harden, like cement, if not 


kept in motion. 

The large electric power plant furnished by this 
strip pit and boiler plant supplies Berlin, 81 miles dis- 
tant, with current at a tension of 100,000 volts and the 
Pieseritz Nitrogen Works, 153 miles away, with current 
at a tension of 82,500 volts. It was originally designed 
to furnish power exclusively for the production of 
nitrogenous fertilizers from the air in order to culti- 
vate land efficiently during the war. The plant was 
erected in 1915 from designs by D. Klingenberg. It 
was at first intended that the plant should furnish 
500,000,000 kw.-hr. per annum, with a peak load of 
60,000 kw., but before completion the scope was 
enlarged to give a total output of 800,000,000 kw.-hr., 
entailing the consumption of over 7,000 tons of coal a 
day. 

The steam plant comprises 64 high-angle water-tube 
boilers, sixteen in each of the four boiler houses, and 
discharging into nine stacks over 300 ft. in height. 
Each boiler has a total heating surface of 5,380 sq.ft. 
and an efficiency of 81 to 83 per cent, notwithstanding 
the relatively low heating value (1,100 heat units per 
Ib.) of the fuel used, semi-gas firing being chiefly 
employed. The feed water is mostly drawn from the 
River Mulde, five miles away, and is delivered into 
reservoirs of a total capacity of 18,000 gal., whence 
it is pumped into Intze tanks built round the chimney 
stacks 80 ft. above the ground. From these tanks it 
flows into the purifying plant and thence into tanks 
on the ground level, where it is taken up by the feed. 
pumps. The remainder of the water is obtained from 
the coal workings, purified and stored in settling tanks, 
which also receive the effluent from the cooling 
towers. 

The engine house is arranged at right angles to the 
boiler houses; it is about 630 ft. long and 50 ft. wide 
and accommodates eight turbines, each of which is 
supplied by eight boilers with steam at 200 lb. pres- 
sure and superheated to 340 deg. C. The dynamos are 
run at a speed of 1,500 r.p.m. and generate 6,600-volt 
50-cycle current, the output of the generators being 
22,000 kw., or 16,000 kw. with a power factor of 75 





FIG. 12. 


This shows the structure which supports the monorail system 
by which the coal for storage is carried in skips to the storage 
pile shown in Fig. 11. The large size of the main hopper, c, can 
be judged from this view and that in Fig. 5. 


CROSS-SECTION OF PLANT SHOWN IN FIG. 5 
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FIG, 13. 


These towers are 115 ft. high and are eleven in number. 


somewhat foreshortened, 


COOLING TOWERS AT ZSCHORNEWITZ-GOLPA POWER PLANT WITH POWER HOUSE IN BACKGROUND 


In this view the big chimneys, which are 300 ft. high, are 
: The water for this plant has to be brought five miles and is delivered into 
reservoirs having a total capacity of 18,000 gallons, 


It is pumped into Intze tanks built 


round the chimney stacks 80 ft. above the ground. 


per cent. Each turbine is connected to two condensers 
with a total cooling surface of 32,000 sq.ft. The air, 
condensate and feed-water pumps are driven by aux- 
iliary turbines, which exhaust into the low-pressure 
stage of the main turbines when the plant is running 
under full load, otherwise into the air or condenser. 
Four of the machines also are provided with electric 
pumps. The condensing plant is housed in the engine- 
house basement. 

Spare engine parts can be run into the engine house 
in railway trucks and handled by means of two cranes, 
one of 40 tons capacity and the other of 123 tons 
capacity, these cranes being able also to serve the con- 
denser plant through the light shafts in the engine 
house. 

The recooling plant comprises eleven cooling towers 
115 ft. in height. The water-softening plant is housed 
in rooms connecting the boiler houses and also pro- 


Explosion Prevention in a Bone-Dry Mine 
Of the Pocahontas Region 


By ALPHONSE § Brosky* 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N many coal mines one of the big items of cost is 
the removal of water from the mine. The inflow 


of water, moreover, adds strangely and unexpectedly - 


to other charges which offhand one would think had 
no reference to pumping and drainage. Thus, because 
of the water in some mines the rooms cannot be 
worked “face on,” which usually is the direction most 
favorable to the obtaining of large coal. The irregu- 
larity of the workings where there are both much 
water and irregular grades reduces extraction and so 
adds to many charges—tonnage rates, yardage, dead- 
work, ventilation and haulage among others. The cost 
of pumping and drainage, however, is enough in itself 
to raise the cost of operation considerably. 

Yet a little water is good fora mine. It reduces the 
danger from dust explosions, and where a mine is free 
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viding accommodation for the feed-water pumps and 
other appliances, including two compressors for supply- 
ing che compressed air required for various purposes 
in the power house. 

Steam is led from the boilers to the turbines 
through one main over each row of boilers and a third 
one over the gangway. At the end next the engine 
house these mains are united to a distributing header 
which runs the whole length of the engine house and 
supplies all the turbines. The outside collecting mains 
of each boiler house are also connected to the central 
main at the further end, so that, while not directly 
connected to the battery, the main is able to do its 
share of the work. To prevent any water getting into 
the turbines large steam traps are provided at the 
junction between the collecting and distributing mains, 
and this arrangement has been successful in prevent- 
ing any slugging of the engines. 


from water it has to be supplied from the outside, for 
no fine distinctions exist by which one can differen- 
tiate a dry bituminous mine from an unsafe one. Dust 
must be kept down. 

No. 1 mine of the Yukon-Pocahontas Coal Co., at 
Yukon, W. Va., on the Dry Fork Branch of the Nor- 
folk & Western R. R., has never had a pump under- 
ground and, what is more, has never needed one. But 
it is not a dry mine, for water is continually sprinkled 
over the roadways. In this mine, water is taken in 
and none taken out except what is removed in the air 
currents as moisture. The seam worked is the Beck- 
ley, or War Creek, seam, the area being developed 
covering 4,000 acres. The seam thickness varies from 
24 to 6 ft. Approximately 1,000 tons of coal is loaded 
out in an eight-hour shift. 

Mine explosions are more prevalent in February 
and March and to a certain extent in January than in 
any of the other months. During this period of the 
year the greatest of care is taken at the Yukon mine 
to guard against explosions. It was in the winter of 
1917 that seventeen men were killed in an explosion 
at the Yukon No. 1 mine, and by the present stringent 
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NO. 1 MINE YUKON-POCAHONTAS COAL CO. AT YUKON, W. VA., IN THE POCAHONTAS REGION 


This mine is normally much drier than any other in the vicinity. 


The coal, as placed in the cars, is dry and dusty 


and loses little or no weight between mining and marketing. The stream shown is the 
Dry Fork Branch of the Tug River. 


provisions effort is being made to prevent a recurrence 
of such a disaster. In the summer months the air is 
warm, but on entering the mines is cooled, so that 
moisture is deposited on every exposed surface. 

So in June, July and August the mine is sprinkled 
only once a week, whereas during the remaining nine 
months the roads are wetted down daily. For this 
sprinkling, in which the whole mine participates, a 
500-gal. water car is used. 


WATER FROM DRILLED WELL KEEPS MINES WET 


Water for this purpose and for use in the town is 
supplied from a 370-ft. well 6 in. in diameter. It is 
lifted by a deep-well pump to a 30,000-gal. tank stand- 
ing 300 ft. above the coal. Several hundred feet from 
the large tank is a smaller one which holds 12,000 gal. 
This is fed by gravity from the overflow of the large 
tank. A water line 3-in. in diameter runs down the 
main entry for a distance of 7,000 ft. Four taps on 
this line at regular intervals provide for the filling of 
the water car, which is pulled along the roadways by 
an electric locomotive. ' 

The mine is divided into two sections, a quadruple 
entry dividing the two halves. This entry system has 
two parallel headings which serve as haulage road- 
ways and two return airways. At five points on the 
outcrop on the opposite side of the mountain to the 
main portals, airways which serve as intakes connect 





WATER CAR BY WHICH MINE IS SPRINKLED 


This car holds 500 gal. of water. As a water line is carried 
into the mines along the main roadway and this has four taps, 
little time is lost between the water-distributing trips that the 
car makes, 


the surface with the interior of the mine. As far as 
possible doors are eliminated. When installed they are 
replaced by overcasts as early as possible. 

During the winter and, in case of emergency, dur- 
ing the summer also, the 43-ft. exhaust fan is driven 
by a 50-hp. steam engine. In the summer the fan is 
actuated by an electric motor. Steam is generated 
the year round in one of two 100-hp. return tubular 
boilers. In the winter it drives the ventilating fan 
and is used for heating the mine buildings. In summer 
the steam is used in the bath house and for driving 
the fan in -mergencies as just stated. 

The machine men carry safety lamps. They are in- 
structed to examine the mine face for gas before tak- 
ing the machine beyond the room neck. Then if they 
find the place safe they take in the machine and cut 
it, but if not they notify the mine foreman. Then 
they test the next place, and if they find it safe go to 
work there. If the men are allowed to take the ma- 
chine to the faces before testing for gas they are 
likely to use it regardless of the indications of gas 
rather than take the trouble and lose the time involved 
in taking it out again without cutting the coal. 

Permissible powder is used exclusively and is ex- 
ploded by blasting machines, thus guarding against 
dust explosions and protecting the men from flying 
coal. Where blasting fuse is used men are always 
likely to use short fuse so as to save time, and, more- 
over, in case of a delayed shot, they are prone to go 
to the face before it is certain that the fuse is extin- 
guished. The use of the blasting machine prevents 
these possibilities. Although the mine is a drift and 
open lights are permitted, it is examined twice daily 
prior to the entry of the day and night shifts. 


Tue U. S. BurEAU OF MINEs finds that the use of lignite 
from the Nenana field of Alaska is increasing, particularly 
because of the improvement in the quality of the lignite 
being mined. The latest analyses made by the bureau’s 
experiment station at Fairbanks show less than 20 per 
cent moisture as received and less than 10 per cent ash in 
dry coal. 


TESTS FOR THE CRITICAL TEMPERATURE of Freeport coal in 
different sizes, made at Pittsburgh, Pa., by the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines show that the smaller the size the lower is the 
temperature at which spontaneous heating begins. Experi- 
ments are under way to determine the heat conductivity of 
coal or rate of dissipating heat through a layer of coal. 
This includes the effect of gas convection and conduction 
in interstices. 
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How Locomotives May Be Made to Gather More Cars 


Mechanical Means for Handling Coal Have Improved Faster 
Than Mining Methods—Placing Two to Three Cars at Face 
for Convenient Simultaneous Loading Is a Step in Right Direction 


By F. C. CORNET 
New York City 


ATHERING locomotives have been used in 
(5 American coal mines for a number of years. 

The difficulties under which they are called 
upon to operate, however, are generally so great that 
they are unable to do more than a fraction of the 
work they are capable of performing. This is only 
one of several instances wherein the mining engineer 
has lagged behind his mechanical brother. While the 
latter has produced tools of a highly efficient type, the 
former has failed to develop mining methods adapted 
to these new instruments of production. 

It seems that, if a gathering locomotive could be 
made to handle two or three cars at a time in rooms, 
instead of only one, a step in the right, direction would 
be taken. To make this practicable, some arrangement 
must be provided whereby two or three empties can 
be placed together near the face in such a position 
relative to it as to permit the quick and easy loading 
of all of them simultaneously. Furthermore, except 
where the floor of the room is too flat or has incon- 
venient local dips or basins, the locomotive should not 
be forced to travel to a face more than once for each 
set of cars placed there. If the room floor rises, the 
loaded cars can be dropped to the heading. If it dips, 
the empties can be run in by gravity, aided or retarded 
by hand. 


BETTER TRACK AND CARS NEEDED FOR THIS PLAN 


In order to drop two or three loads at a time safely 
and quickly the tracks as well as the cars and their 
brakes must be kept in better condition than they too 
often are at present. The cars must~be oiled more 
carefully than at present. But this, instead of being 
an inconvenience of the system of handling the cars 
by gravity, will of itself result in a notable gain so 
far as tonnage and cost are concerned, for good tracks, 
excellent cars, reliable brakes and efficient oiling make 
for regularity and cheapness of operation as well as for 
safety. 

Of great importance also are the sidetracks or part- 
ings where the gathering locomotives pick up the 
empties and deliver the loads. It seems that such 
stations ought to be located as near as possible to the 
main line, taking care not to extend them so far into 
the working heading that the service afforded the near- 
est rooms will be hindered. The sidetracks must be 
so laid that the gathering and main-line locomotives 
will never get into each other’s way. A good layout 
would be one that would permit the big locomotive to 
do its work with maximum dispatch without leaving 
the main line, while similarly the gathering machine 
must not be forced to operate over the main line in 
doing any part of its work. In most cases these con- 
ditions will be best realized by taking advantage of 
any natural grades available. But the engineer will 
be able to lay sidetracks complying with these prin- 
ciples only when no necessity exists for always having 


the same end of every car turned toward the tipple when 
going out. 

It is difficult to understand why gateless cars and 
revolving dumps are not more generally used. In pro- 
viding such cars and dumps many years ago, the 
mechanical men of the country afforded another example 
of how they are forging ahead of the mining fraternity 
on the road of progress. There is no doubt that a 
gateless car costs less to build than does one that 
is provided with a gate. Being stronger, it also is 
less expensive to maintain. It scatters less coal along 
the road and, consequently, less dust is suspended in 
the air. This results in greater safety, to say nothing 
of the saving effected in keeping the tracks clean. 


BotH LOAD AND DUMP CARS FROM THE SIDE 


A revolving dump in less noisy, less brutal in its 
action on the coal, less destructive to the cars and 
tipple structure than the kind to which coal operators 
seem so deeply attached. Doing away with the gates 
in the mine car removes a nuisance that stands too 
often in the way of the engineer designing sidetrack 
layouts or making other plans for developments. 

As shown in the accompanying illustrations, in order 
to place two or three cars at a face in such a position 
that they can be easily and simultaneously loaded with- 
out making the room too wide, it is necessary to 
abandon the custom of cutting the face at right angles 
to the ribs of the place. Fig. 1 shows a room 20 ft. 
wide the face of which is at-an angle of 45 deg. with the 
ribs. This permits the placing of two 10-ft. cars 
parallel with the face at a short distance therefrom, 
making it easy to load all the coal produced into one 
or the other with a single throw. To load coal in this 
way is certainly quicker and less tiresome than it is 
with the car in the position in which it is ordinarily 


placed. With a single car standing on one side of the 
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FIGS. 1, 2 AND 3. ROOM FACES FOR LARGE TONNAGE 


Big cars and many cars placed at one time are better suited 
to mechanical haulage than small cars placed one at a time. AS 
shown here they are placed handy to the face, where they are 
readily loaded without double shoveling. 
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room at right angles with the face, much of the coal 
must be shoveled at least twice. 

Fig. 2 shows how, by cutting the face of a 30-ft. 
room on a 45-deg. angle, three 10-ft. cars can be 
placed in 2 position strongly favoring prompt and 
simultaneous loading without shoveling any of the coal 
more than once. In a room of such width the old 
one-car practice would make it necessary to shovel 
some of the coal three times. 

Fig. 3 shows a system followed with much success 
some years ago by a Cabin Creek (W. Va.) contractor. 
Thanks to this method, this man was able to nearly 
double each man’s daily loading without any increase 
in thd number of gathering locomotives employed. 

Actual practice has proved that it is as easy for 
the machine men to cut the coal when the face is main- 
tained on a slant as when it is kept square with the 
ribs. The area swept over by the cutter bar at each 
operation is the same and the problem of keeping 


places “on points” is no more difficult in one case than . 


~The Seven-Hour Day in British Coal Mines 


HAT is the effect of the seven-hour day in the 

British coal industry, and will the six-hour day, 
as proposed in the Sankey award, finally come into 
effect? The answer to the first of these questions is 
that, from the point of view of the national re- 
quirements, the seven-hour day is entirely unsatis- 
factory, and the answer to the second question is, 
emphatically, No. 

The miners’ leaders, however, doggedly maintain 
that the seven-hour day is working well and with a little 
more practice and the exercise of a little more skill in 
the management of the pits the six-hour day will be an 
economic possibility, but the owners hold that though 
they appreciate the increased effort shown by the men 
under the present system, the seven-hour day will not 
allow the war-time wastage to be made up, that the 
actual time spent at the face does not amount to more 
than six hours and forty minutes at the most, and that 
the sooner the eight-hour day is restored the better 
it will be for everybody. 

In the light of experience it is now seen that the 
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FIG. 4. 
Layout 
for Maximum 
Gathering 
Efficiency 


The parting where 
the gathering loco- 
motive places _ its 


cars should be just 
long enough to hold 
a full trip of emp- 
ties and should be 
so placed as not to 
interfere with main- 


line haulage. This 
somewhat unusual 
layout makes trip 
making easy and 
rapid. 





in the other. 

must be moved forward daily between the time that the 

machine men leave the place and the loaders arrive. 
This shift can be made in a few minutes by men 


For best results, the face curve and track 


specially trained for this work. They need not be 
regular track layers. Two connections only require 
breaking. The curve and face portion of the track are 
then moved bodily forward a distance equal to the depth 
of a machine cut. Finally the curve is reconnected with 
the outside part of the track by the insertion of a 
pair of rails of the proper length into the gap left by 
the forward movement. 

Fig. 4 shows how it is proposed to put in practice 
on a large scale this method of handling two cars at 
a time in the rooms, combined with a system of side- 
tracks laid out according to the rules explained above. 
Two storage-battery locomotives will be employed on 
each heading during its full production period. Expec- 
tations are that 250 cars of 23 tons capacity will thus 
be loaded daily from each heading. 


concession of a shorter working day to the miners dur- 
ing the initial stages of national reconstruction was 
one that the industry could not afford. It was a mistake 
for which the industry, and incidentally the miners, have 
paid since. It is undoubtedly true that individual out- 
put has substantially increased during recent months, 
but the fact remains that it is below the minimum 
necessary to make good the wastage caused, by the war 
and to restore prosperity to the industry. This can be 
attained only by the requisite amount of effort, plus the 
extension of working hours from seven to eight. 

Production costs are still too high. These, it is 
estimated, can be reduced by 2s. 6d. or 3s. by a reversion 
to the former system and the resultant saving would 
enable the colliery companies to sell fuel at a much 
lower figure to industrial consumers—a boon that prob- 
ably would do much to revive trade. 

There is another aspect to the hours question which 
merits careful consideration. The attempt to obtain a 
maximum output in seven hours tends in some cases to 
lead to hurry and confusion, which are calculated to have 
a prejudicial effect on the safe working of the mines. 
There is a distinct possibility of an increase in the 
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number of accidents under some methods of “speeding 
up,” to say nothing of a dissipation of effective effort. 
Steady, hard work spread over a working day of eight 
hours would, it is calculated, give the best results. 

E. A. Mitchell-Innes, chairman of the Consolidated 
Cambrian, Ltd., one of the largest concerns in Britain, 
has drawn attention to the loss of output which is being 
caused by the curtailment of working hours in the min- 
ing industry. 

No useful purpose is served by shutting one’s eyes to 
economic truths, however unacceptable they may be. 
The miners much need to be informed of the disastrous 
effects that the seven-hour day has on the coal trade. 

While admitting that the miners are now working 
well and with a good spirit, Mr. Mitchell-Innes made it 
clear that the statutory reduction in the number of 
working hours has saddled the industry with a burden 
beyond its capacity to bear. He shares with other 
authorities the view that the shortened day is one of 
the principal factors militating against the recovery 
of the trade. 

In recommending the adoption of a seven-hour day 
Justice Sankey, in his report, assumed a temporary loss 
of output which would be made good after a lapse of 
about two vears. His prediction has been entirely falsi- 
fied. Accoiding to Mr. Mitchell-Innes, the loss in ton- 
nage raised to the pithead is approximately one-fifth— 
a substantially greater proportion than was estimated 
by the advocates of the shorter working day; and there 
has, of course, been a corresponding increase in costs 
of production. It is estimated that the cost of indus- 
trial fuel could be reduced by nearly 3s. per ton by a 
return to the eight-hour day, and this in itself would 
give a-much-needed fillip to trade. 

A reversion to the former system, however, for obvi- 
ous reasons, can be effected only by agreement. It is 
necessary to emphasize this to dispel any suspicions 
that the mine owners contemplate a policy of coercion 
to obtain the longer working day. Such a policy would 
defeat its own object. The co-operation and good will 
of the men are indispensable if the extra hour is to be 
obtained, and there is little doubt that these would be 
forthcoming from the majority of the men if the matter 
were thoroughly explained tothem. The men, as parties 
directly concerned in colliery profits and losses, stand 
to benefit eventually to a considerable extent by the 
reduced production costs and the larger volume of 
trade that increased output would entail. It is, there- 
fore, in their own interest to consider the question 
dispassionately and without prejudice before declaring 
against it. 


DANGER THAT MEN WOULD BE CAGED Too RAPIDLY 


In making his interim report, Justice Sankey, as 
chairman of the Coal Industry Commission stated that 
the question of reducing the hours of colliery workers 
was a serious and difficult one—serious because it must 
admittedly reduce output, difficult because it is a matter 
almost of impossibility to estimate in what degree it 
would be reduced. 

“Tt would be in our view,” says he, “too dangerous an 
experiment in these circumstances to recommend a two- 
hour reduction at once, and we have had great difficulty 
in coming to the conclusion whether it is better to 
recommend at once an eight-hour act as originally 
intended, or the substitution, first, of seven hours and 
later of six hours for eight. We have come to the 
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conclusion that the latter is the better course because 
it will not tempt persons to put men down and bring 
them up too rapidly—a system which might lead to 
more accidents. The reason for recommending a further 
reduction in July, 1921, is that we think we are justified 
in assuming that in two years the output should have 
reached by the united efforts of all concerned the amount 
of coal raised in 1913—namely, 287,000,000 tons.” 

Justice Sankey further said that the Seven-Hour Act 
will mean that the men will be underground an average 
of seven hours and thirty-nine minutes, according to the 
evidence of Sir Richard Redmayne, chief inspector of 
mines, and that the estimated decrease in output per 
annum will be “a little under 10 per cent.” It is inter- 
esting to note that Justice Sankey estimated that to 
meet the decreased hours mentioned, the sum of £13,- 
000,000 would be required in 1919. 


HOPED THAT HIS ARITHMETIC WOULD BE BELIED 


In the interim report, Robert Smillie and other repre- 
sentatives of the miners stated that “Sir Richard 
Redmayne refused to accept the view that a reduction 
of output is necessarily in arithmetical proportion to a 
reduction in working time, and has told us that whereas 
he estimates the reduction of the effective working time 
at the face through the proposed alteration of hours as 
24.3 per cent, the immediate reduction in output would 
not, in his opinion, be more than 19 per cent. It should 
be observed that Sir Richard Redmayne refers here to 
the immediate result of a reduction, without taking 
account of any one of numerous factors that he men- 
tioned to us, each of which (even irrespective of the 
economies of unification, discussed later) would cer- 
tainly produce an increased output, many of which could 
be brought into play within a very short period.” 

The ten factors are then mentioned in this report and 
later on the miners’ representatives state: “Our view 
is that, taking all things into account, output will show 
at first a certain fall per hewer, and will then, with the 
introduction of improved methods, recover to a certain 
extent, to which recovery no definite figure can be 
assigned.” And again they state: “Moreover, even to 
the extent that the average output per workman falls, 
we do not anticipate, on the resumption of business by 
the industrial world, that there will be, in fact, any 
reduction in the aggregate coal output of this country.” 

The seven-hour day came into operation on July 16, 
In his final report, dated June 20, 1919, Justice 
Sankey, in Recommendation No. 5, stated: “I make 
this report because I believe that the workers at present 
employed can and will maintain an output of 250,000,000 
tons a year at least, which was the figure adopted in 
the interim report of March 20 last, presented by me 
and my three colleagues. I rely upon the men’s leaders 
and on the men and on all others concerned to achieve 
this result. In my opinion it can and ought to be 
attained. If the output per man continues to go down, 
the supremacy of this country is in danger.” 

It is interesting to note that although Justice Sankey 
mentions the figure of 250,000,000 tons as the probable 
output for 1919, Frank Hodges, in his book, “National- 
ization of the Mines,” gives the actual tonnage raised 
for that year as 229,200,000, or an average output per 
person employed of 223 tons. As regards individual 
output, this probably is an overstatement, because 
Professor Henry Louis mentiong the figure as 192.9 
tons. These two authorities differ only regarding the 
total number of persons employed in and about the 
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mines that year. Frank Hodges states the number as 
1,029,604, and Professor Louis gives 1,191,313. They 
agree, however, as to the total tonnage raised. Pro- 
fessor Louis’ significant figures are given in Table 1. 
TABLE I. COMPARISON OF OUTPUTS PER PERSON, 1920 AND 1921 


Persons Employed Total Tonnage Output per Person 
1,248,224 229,435,503 183.9 tons 


1,213,700 215,132,000 177.2 tons 

Professor Louis gives statistics from the year 1900 
onward and then comments as follows: 

“The most obvious feature is the steady fall in the 
producing capacity of the men engaged in the industry. 

F The first noteworthy fact is that the pro- 
Ses efficiency started to decline long before the war 
and though it has greatly accelerated since the war 
ended, the cause must evidently be sought further back. 
On July 1, 1909, the Eight-Hour Act of 1908 came into 
force, and from that time onward lowered output is to 
be noted. 

“In July, 1919, the hours were further shortened to 
seven, and a corresponding falling off in output is to 
be noticed. The marked falling off in production per 
worker with each reduction in the hours of labor 
speaks strongly in favor of Lord Weir’s proposal for 
restoring the eight-hour system, at any rate until the 
industry is once again on firm ground. 

“Tt would, therefore, suggest that his proposal is de- 
fective in so far as it proposes to treat all classes of 
collieries with the same lack of discrimination as was 
evidenced in the 1919 Act. For example, it may fairly 
be claimed that a man who has put in a seven-hour 
shift hewing in a narrow seam of hard Northumber- 
land steam coal has done as much as can be expected of 
him and has fairly earned his day’s wage; he has prob- 
ably taken more out of himself than would a man 
running a coal cutter in a fine thick level seam, such as 
is found in Yorshire and the Midlands, even if the 
latter worked a ten-hour shift. 

“My suggestion would be that the seven hours should 
remain in force for collieries and districts where coal 
is hewed by hand and that the eight-hour system be 
re-established for all places where coal is cut by machine. 
Such a modification would not only equalize the demands 
on the men but would be an incentive to introduce coal- 
cutting machinery as extensively as possible.” 

The prospect for the immediate future is that the 
owners will endeavor to get the miners to agree to a 


return to the eight-hour day, and probably will under- | 


take an educational campaign to attain that end. 





British Mines Consume Seven Per Cent 


Of All the Coal They Produce 


IGHTEEN millicu tons of coal are consumed under 

the boilers of the collieries of Great Britain. This 
is 7 per cent of the total coal produced. In a detailed 
investigation of twenty-four collieries in various parts 
of the country, instituted by the Board of Trade Coal 
Mines Department, says D. L. Selby-Bigge in The Iron 
and Coal Trade Review of London, England, it was 
found that the consumption of coal varied from 4.5 to 
16.5 per cent of the total production, showing that a 
wide variation exists in the economy by various plants 
(sic). It is well known that, though in certain dis- 
tricts—notably South Wales—special attention has been 
paid to economy in the use of coal, at a large proportion 
of the three thousand and more collieries in the coun- 
try, little or no attention has been given to the matter. 
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Why Adopt Half-Way Measures in Safety ?# 


BYy Do. Lely G 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

N MANY ways evidence has come to the Bureau of 

Mines that coal-mine operators are deceiving them- 
selves or are being deceived by overzealous salesmen 
as to what constitutes a proper protection for the elec- 
trical equipment in use at gaseous mines or in gaseous 
sections of a mine. 

The Electric Power Club gives the following defini- 
tions of expressions used in regard to electrical 
equipment: 

Acid-Resisting Apparatus—Equipment so constructed 
that acid fumes will not readily injure it. 

Drip-Proof Apparatus—Equipment so protected as 
to exclude falling moisture or dirt. If it is provided 
with suitable protection integral with the apparatus 
it may be either open or semi-enclosed or it may be so 
enclosed as to exclude effectively falling solid or liquid 
material. 

Dustproof Apparatus—Equipment so constructed or 
protected that the accumulation of dust will not inter- 
fere with its successful operation. 

Dust-Tight Apparatus—Equipment so constructed 
that dust will not enter the enclosing case. 

Explosion-Proof Apparatus—Equipment so con- 
structed that the enclosing case can withstand, without 
injury, any explosion of gas that may occur within it, 
and will not transmit the flame to any inflammable gas 
outside it. 

Gas-Tight Apparatus—Equipment so enclosed as to 
exclude the surrounding atmosphere. 

Moisture-Resisting Apparatus—Equipment in which 
all parts are treated with moisture-resisting materials. 
Such apparatus shall be capable of operating continu- 
ously or intermittently in a very humid atmosphere, 
such as mines, evaporating rooms, etc. 

Splashproof Apparatus—Equipment protected against 
the entrance of a spray of water from any direction. 

Submersible Apparatus—Equipment so constructed 
as to be capable of withstanding complete submersion 
in water for four hours without injury. 

Weatherproof Apparatus—Equipment so constructed 
or protected that exposure to the weather will not 
injure it. 

GAS-TIGHT APPARATUS NOT APPROVED BY BUREAU 


The Bureau of Mines recommends for use in gaseous 
mines or gaseous sections of a mine only such appa- 
ratus detailed in the Electric Power Club list as 
“explosion-proof” equipment. 

Dust-tight, gas-tight and submersible apparatus 
might answer the purpose if one could be sure that 
they would always be kept in a gas-tight condition, but, 
owing to rougl handling, careless assembling, omission 
of bolts, ete., this is not a safe assumption to make, 
and sooner or later gas will get into the interior of 
the equipment. When inside the compartment the gas 
can be exploded by an electric spark or arc and as the 
casings have not been designed for this contingency, 
they will not usually withstand the pressure developed 
by the internal explosion. 

Returning now to the consideration of explosion- 
proof designs, according to the definition such com- 
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partments must have enclosures that can withstand 
“without injury, any explosion of gas that may occur 
within it, and will not transmit the flame to any aniam- 
mable gas outside it.” 

How can the manufacturer, the state inspector or 
anyone else be sure that a given compartment meets 
this requirement? Is it something that can be deter- 
mined by visual inspection? Tests of equipment sub- 
mitted to the Bureau from time to time have proved 
that the only safe way to determine this point is to 
subject every different design to an actual test in gas. 

The Bureau of Mines’ method of testing is to fill a 
large chamber with Pittsburgh natural gas and air 
mixed in proportions that will give a very explosive 
mixture. Some of this mixture is drawn into the in- 
terior of the apparatus under test, completely filling 
the interior space with the gas and air, the apparatus 
being entirely surrounded with the same explosive mix- 
ture. The apparatus is then closed and the interior 
mixture exploded, careful note being taken of what 
happens—i.e., whether smoke, sparks or flames issue 
from the joints or other openings. <A record is taken 
also of the internal pressure developed. 


Must BE No EXPLOSION OR VISIBLE FLAME 


If flames are noted, even though they do not ignite 
the surrounding gas, or if the pressure developed by 
the explosion is excessive, the apparatus does not pass 
the tests. In addition to the testing just mentioned, 
careful inspection is given to the wiring, to the fast- 
ening of bolts, to the opening around the bearings, to 
insulation, to clearance of electrical parts, to bolt holes 
(no through holes are permitted through the casing) 
and to any other feature that it is believed affects the 
safety of the unit as a whole. 

The Bureau of Mines’ approval plate on apparatus is 
a guarantee to the operator that this line of apparatus 
has received such test and inspection, and that every 
endeavor has been made to insure especial attention 
while the equipment is going through the factory, by 
working out with the manufacturer special inspection 
sheets to be used at the factory in connection with each 
permissible machine. 

Three classes of electrically operated coal-cutting 
equipment are on the market today: 

(1) The wide-open type with no pretense to safety, 
designed for use in non-gaseous mines, 

(2) The so-called “flame-proof” type, which has not 
been tested or approved by the bureau and in many 
cases the manufacturer has not put it under test. 

(3) The “permissible” type having the Bureau of 
Mines’ approval plate. 

The cost of the third class as compared with the 
second class is about 5 per cent greater, due, it is 
understood, to more exact inspection at the factory and 
to the addition of certain safety features required by 
the bureau. The bureau believes that those purchasers 
who have the difference between the two designs ex- 
plained will not hesitate to pay the 5 per cent excess 
for the greater protection. 

The salesman who through ignorance or for competi- 
tive reasons tries to sell for use in gaseous mines a 
so-called flame-proof equipment that has not been 
thoroughly tested in gas and received a rigid factory 
inspection is doing his firm as well as his prospective 
customer an injustice, and the customer who purchases 
such an equipment is paying for a supposed safety that 
probably does not exist. 
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Another menace to safety results from the tendency 
to “patch up” open-type equipment to “get by” the 
state inspector. This is a practice that every state 
inspector should discourage. He should accept nothing 
as safe unless it has been tested. Visible inspection is 
not sufficient. 

Let us be honest with ourselves and our workmen. 
In open-light districts, where no protection is needed, 
there is no objection to open-type equipment; but in 
closed-light districts use equipment that has been sub- 
jected to rigid tests and inspection with this class of 
service in view. Why be satisfied with halfway meas- 
ures where safety is concerned? 

The following companies have several types of ap- 
proved coal-cutting equipment: Goodman Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago, Il.; Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, and the Sulivan Machinery Co., Clair- 
mont, N. H. The following companies have approved 
storage-battery locomotives: Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; George D. Whitcomb Co., Rochelle, 
Ill. Several other companies have applications on file 
and apparatus partly tested. 


Fife Field the Most Important in Scotland 


XTENDING over an area only eight miles broad 

and about thirty-six miles long which runs parallel 
to the northern shore of the Firth of Forth, the Fife 
coal field is the premier field of Scotland, says The 
Colliery Guardian. The field occupies three-fifths of 
the total area of the county. On the north the Old 
Red Sandstone crops and there is irregular faulting 
of the measures. On the west the coal field adjoins 
that in County Clackmannan. On the south the coals 
dip under the Firth of Forth and on the east the 
North Sea coast line from Fife Ness to St. Andrews 
forms the boundary. The productive area does not 
exceed 150 square miles [barely a third of that of the 
anthracite regions of Pennsylvania]. 

All classes of coal are produced from the three 
groups of coal measures into which the field is divided, 
but steam and navigation coals predominate. At Rose- 
band coking coals were at one time produced and at 
Ballingry gas coal was mined so long as a demand 
existed. Anthracite occurs in the deeper shafts, and 
in the shallow areas, where molten matter has intruded, 
low-volatile coals [known as “navigation coals” in Great 
Britain] are obtained. Such places are Kelty, Torry- 
burn, Lochgelly and Bowhill. 

Few dykes are found in the coal-bearing strata, but 
in the central and western portion of the Carboniferous 
Limestone series thick beds of whin running trans- 
versely are often found. These beds of whin vary from 
a few feet to about 420 ft. in thickness. In most cases 
they run parallel to the stratification, but often they 
cut up at a flat angle to the seams and in consequence 
destroy large areas of coal. Fires from spontaneous 
combustion occur in the upper part of the Lochgelly 
splint seam, especially where the two parts of the 
double seam are close together. Often they are sep- 
arated by several fathoms of rock. These ignitions occur 
only when the coal has been worked for some time. 

Three serious outbursts of gas have occurred in 
recent years in the Five-Foot seam of the Carbonif- 
erous Limestone. Of these one was at Valley Field 
Colliery and the other two at Glencraig. In the former 
three men were suffocated when an outburst of gas 
occurred which displaced 190 tons of coal. 
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Haulage Arrangements in Pitching Seams 


‘Main Slope Driven on the Full Dip of the Seam—Locomotive Haulage 
Employed on Cross-entry Levels—Butt Headings Driven to the Dip 
and Coal Hoisted to the Levels from Rooms Turned on the Strike 


ECENTLY I received a letter from 

an Alabama coal operator, com- 
menting on an article of mine published 
in Coal Age, Mar. 16, p. 439, which 
described the use of chain machines 
for cutting the coal on a pitch of 20 
or 21 deg. The correspondent writes 


as follows: 

My company operates a mine in which 
the pitch of the coal is the same as that 
mentioned in your article, in Coal Age. 
For some time past, it has been our desire 
to use chain machines in this mine; but, 
owing to the unsatisfactory reports of the 
experience of others, in operating machines 
under these conditions, we have never at- 
tempted their use in our Own mine. 

These reports come chiefly from mines 
worked on the ordinary room-and-pillar 
system, cross-entries being driven on the 
strike of the seam and the rooms turned 
directly up the pitch, or at a greater or 
less angle with the entry. 

After studying your article closely, I am 
of the opinion that a system such as you 
describe can be employed in working our 
coal, which is from 4% to 5 ft. thick. - The 
only question in my mind is how to pro- 
vide a satisfactory method of landing the 
coal on the cross-entries, after hoisting it 
from the rooms on the butt slopes. So “far 
I have been unable to work out a scheme 
for that purpose and I am writing to ask 
if you can give me the details of the track- 
age layout that you used at the head of 
the butt slopes. 


Believing that this may be of in- 
terest to readers of Coal Age, I am 
sending a copy of the sketch made in 
replying to this correspondent, to- 
gether with the following brief descrip- 
tion of the method employed. As has 
been stated, the pitch of the seam 
varies from 20 to 21 deg. 

The general method of working is 
shown in Fig. 1. The main haulage 


Butt 
headings 
el iad 


Main slope 
rea ih 


and locomotives are used to haul the 
coal on them. 

As shown in this plan, butt headings 
are driven at right angles to the cross- 
entries, on the full dip of the seam or 
parallel to the main slope headings and 
rooms turned to the right and left of 
these, on the strike of the seam. 

As shown in Fig. 2, a small hoist 
is installed at the head of each pair of 
butt headings, above the cross-entry 
level. By this means, the coal gathered 
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MANNER OF HOISTING COAL 
ON BUTTS 


from the rooms is hoisted up the slope 
to a point above the switch A and then 
dropped back through this switch on 
to the loaded track on the cross-level. 
In the operation of this system, a 
locomotive pulls a trip of empty cars, 
from the main slope, into the mine and, 
leaving them on the empty track, passes 
through the switch onto the loaded 
track, where it then proceeds to push 
a loaded trip out to the slope by which 
the trip is hoisted out of the mine. 
The plan is very simple and has been 
found to expedite the haulage of coal, 
in seams of moderate pitch, and, in- 
cidentally, to lessen the cost of pro- 
duction, which is the important factor 
in the mining of coal today. 
Denver, Colo. CHARLES M. SCHLOss. 


Compressed Air in Mining 


6 Pee yous ventilated by the compressed air 
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slope and air-courses are driven three 
abreast, straight down the pitch or dip 
of the seam. Cross-entry levels are 
then turned to the right and left of the 
main slope headings. These levels have 
a slight grade in favor of the loads, 
926 





operating the machines—Failure to 
open valve in air pipe causes trouble 
—Gas accumulating is removed with 
difficulty. 
EFERRING to the question of 
ventilating a heading with the com- 
pressed air used to operate machines, 
as asked by an inquirer in Coal Age, 
Mar. 2, p. 374, I am pleased to endorse 























the reply given to this inquiry, stating 
that no danger is to be feared in the 
use of such air for ventilation. 

Some years ago, I was assistant 
night foreman at the Wallsend Col- 
liery, County of Northumberland, Eng- 


land. At that mine, a Stanley header © 


was used in driving one or more of 
the headings. The machine was oper- 
ated by compressed air. 

How far the heading had been driven 
ahead of the last crosscut I am unable 
to say, but it was a long distance. The 


heading was ventilated wholly by the © 


air exhausted from the machine. When 
that was running the exhaust of the 
engine furnished ample ventilation in 
the heading. 

At intervals of 20 or 30 ft., air 
valves were provided in the pipe line to 
afford a supply of air when the en- 
gine was not in operation. It was only 
necessary, then, to open the last valve 
in the pipe line, which was the one 
nearest to the face of the heading, and 
that supplied sufficient air to keep the 
place clear of gas and make, it safe for 
work. All. the other valves were kept 
closed. 

The men working in this entry never 
experienced any ill effects from the air, 
which was generally regarded as giv- 
ing good ventilation. As the editor 
has stated, in his reply to the inquiry, 
the use of compressed air is only harm- 
ful when the men are compelled to 
work in a caisson under an increased 
pressure. 


DIFFICULT TO CLEAR HEADING OF GAS 
ACCUMULATED AT NIGHT 


One night, the men operating the 
machine previously mentioned failed to 
open the air valve, on leaving the mine. 
Accordingly, a large amount of gas ac- 
cumulated in the heading. On entering 
the place that night to make my cus- 
tomary examination, I was able to pro- 
ceed but a short distance, on account 
of the accumualted gas that filled the 
entry. 

It was with difficulty that I at last 
succeeded in clearing the heading of 
gas and reaching the face. Fortunate- 
ly, I had no one working on the return 
air. Only a few repairmen were in 
the mine, and I warned them, to keep 
out of the return airway, telling them 
of the condition I had found in the 
heading. 

Taking one practical man with me, 
I proceeded to the heading and opened 
a valve in the air pipe, at the farthest 
point inby we could reach. The air 
escaping from this valve cleared the 
gas so as to enable us to reach the 
next valve on the pipe line. Opening 
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that valve and closing the preceding 
one partially, we again waited for the 
gas to clear. 

In a short time, we were able to 
reach and open a third valve. The first 
valve was then closed tight and the 
second valve partially. By proceeding 
in this manner, opening and closing 
the valves, in turn, as we advanced, 
the face of the heading was finally 
reached. Then all the valves were 
closed, except the one at the face, which 
I left wide open to keep the heading 
clear of gas. 

WILLIAM DICKINSON. 

Lochgelly, W. Va. 


OTHER LETTERS 


N READING the inquiry of Anton 

Franke, Coal Age, Mar. 2, p. 374, re- 
garding ventilating a heading by the 
air exhausted from the machines used 
to drive the entry, I am reminded of an 
instance that occurred several years 
age, in a mine where I was employed 
at the time. 

The condition was similar to that 
described in this inquiry. The heading 
had been driven through a fault, sev- 
eral hundred feet ahead of the air. To 
avoid the expense of double entry, the 
heading was driven single and venti- 
lated by the exhaust air of the engine 
driving the header. 


CARE REQUIRED TO AVOID POSSIBLE 
OVERHEATING OF AIR PIPE 


Through some lack of attention or 
failure to provide for such an occur- 
rence, the compressed-air system had 
become very hot, with the result that 
carbon monoxide was generated in the 
pipe line and discharged from the en- 
gine in operation. 

The result of breathing this poison- 
ous gas, even though but a small per- 
centage of the gas was present, was 
quickly shown by its effect on the men. 
In one instance, the result was fatal. 
Following this accident, a close guard 
was kept on the operation and the men 
were promptly withdrawn on the first 
intimation of danger. 


Johnstown, Pa. FRED NICHOLS. © 





Y EXPERIENCE in the use of 

compressed air, for the ventilation 
of a place driven ahead of the air, leads 
me to say that there is nothing to fear 
in this practice, provided the pipe line 
is equipped with a valve, and this is 
opened enough to allow the escaping 
air to keep the place clear of gas. 

It was always our practice to open 
this valve slightly, for a time, both be- 
fore and after firing a shot, in order to 
make sure that no gas was lodged at 
the face and to help clear away the 
smoke produced in firing. Observation 
shows that there is not a perfect dis- 
tribution of the air escaping from the 
pipe line, and caution is needed in this 
regard to insure the clearing away of 
the gas at the roof. 

Standing back a short distance before 
the smoke has cleared from the face of 
a heading where a shot has been fired, 
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one can observe the stratum of clear 
air settling at the floor while the smoke 
and other gases hang in the roof. The 
reason is that the escaping air is cooled 
by expansion and, being lighter than 
the hot air and gases produced by the 
shot, sinks to the floor. 


INGENIOUS USE OF AN INJECTOR 


An air box was made of a certain 
length and laid close to the rib along 
the floor, at the face of the heading. 
The air pipe was then led into this box 
and, by placing an injector on the end 
of the pipe, its action was to draw the 
air from the floor, after the manner 
of an injector used for pumping water, 
with which all mining men are familiar. 

The scheme proved satisfactory in 
giving a better distribution of the air 
at the face of the heading. The only 
objection was the noise made by the in- 
jector. 

In some instances, it happened that 
the air supplied by the exhaust from 
the machine was not sufficient for the 
safe ventilation of the heading. In that 
case, it was customary to run an air 
box from the main entry and carry it 
along one side of the road to the face 
of a heading driven single. The air box 
saved the expense of building an entire 
brattice on one side of the road, after 
the usual manner of ventilating a close 
place. GASTON F. LIBIEZ. 

Peru, Ill. 





Problem in Geometry 

Applying two principles, which are 

alike properties of the circle—Angle 

between chord and tangent measured 

by half the subtended arc—All in- 

scribed angles subtended by the same 

chord of a circle are equal. 

F NOT too late, kindly allow me to 

offer another solution of the “Prob- 
lem in Geometry,” Coal Age, Mar. 23, 
p. 493, which may shorten the solution 
already given. 

Referring to the accompanying figure, 
AD and BE are tangents to the circle 





ACB, at the two respective extremities 
of the chord AB, and OC is an ordinate 


at any point O of that chord. From 
the extremity of this ordinate, CD and 
CE are drawn respectively perpendicu- 
lar to the tangents AD and BE. It is 
required to prove that the ordinate OC 
is a mean proportional between these 
two perpendiculars. In other words, 
what is desired is to prove the pro- 
portion 
CD; GC +: OC.: CE 

Applying the principle that the angle 
between a chord and the tangent at 
either extremity of such chord is 
measured by half the subtended arc, it 
has been shown that the angles X and 
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X; are equal, being each measured by 
half the are ACB. By applying the 
same principle, the angles Y and ¥, 
and the angles Z and Z:, at the two 
extremities of the chord AB, have been 
shown to be equal, each to each. 

Now, on AC as a diameter, describe 
the are of a circle ADCO. The points 
D and O will lie in the circumference 
of this circle, the angles ADC and AOC 
being right-angles and since all angles 
inscribed in a semicircle are right 
angles. Likewise on BC describe the 
are of a circle BECO. Here, again, the 
points # and O will fall in the circum- 
ference of this circle, for the reason 
just given. 

Now, applying the principle, which 
is a property of the circle, that all in- 
scribed angles subtending the same 
chord are equal, we find the angle Z 
at the point A is equal to the angle Z 
at the point D, each being inscribed in 
the circle ADCO and subtending the 
same chord OC. Likewise, in the circle 
BECO, the angle Z; at B and the angle 
Z; at O are equal, being inscribed in 
this circle and subtending the same 
chord CE. 

Again, applying the same principle, 
we find the angle Y at A equal to the 
angle Y at O, being inscribed in the 
circle ADCO and subtending the same 
chord CD. Also, the angle Y: at B is 
equal to Y: at H, being inscribed in the 
circle BECO and subtending the same 
chord OC. 

Finally, the angles X, Y, Z at A, hav- 
ing been shown equal to the angles X:, 
Y: and Z: at B, respectively, the angles 
Y and Z in the triangle OCD are equal 
to the respective angles Y: and Z; in 
the triangle OCE. Therefore, these 
two triangles have all their angles 
equal, each to each, and are similar, 
and their corresponding sides propor- 
tional, giving the proportion 

CD 2 OC =: 0G : CE 
which was to be proved. 


Fitting for Responsible Positions 


Education and training often fail of 
practical results —The successful 
foreman a good mixer with his men 
—Personal appearance an indication 
of one’s ability. 

N SOME of the recent letters that 

have appeared in Coal Age, writers 
have referred to the difficulty of secur- 
ing a responsible position, after quali- 
fying themselves and training for the 
place. The claim has even been made 
that men who can tell “funny stories” 

are often chosen to take charge of a 

mine in preference to one who has far 

more technical education and training 
for the position. 

Personally, I cannot believe for a 
moment that mine managers and super- 
intendents are turning down educated 
and experienced men who apply to them 
for responsible positions and choosing, 
instead, men whose chief qualifications 
consist in their ability to talk and tell 
stories. Mine officials are looking, to- 
day, for men who can produce results 
in the showing in the cost-sheet. 

I do not wish to be understood as de- 
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erying education and training; but it 
must be acknowledged that there are 
men who are possessed with these quali- 
ties and yet cannot successfully run a 
coal mine. Again, there are men who 
are unable to figure the different prob- 
lems in ventilation, but who know how 
to produce air in a mine. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF MINE FOREMEN 

There are foremen who cannot calcu- 
late the number of tons in an acre of 
coal land, but are able to compete with 
the best mine foremen to be found, in 
putting cheap coal on the tipple. In 
contrast with these, there are men ex- 
pert in the calculation of ventilating 
problems and who can figure correctly 
the tonnage of coal, per foot-acre, in 
a property, but who are complete 
failures as far as cheap coal and good 
ventilation in a mine are concerned. 

Let me ask some of our writers, 
Which of these men they prefer to put 
in charge of a mine? To be able to 
tell a good story and, even to speak a 
kind word to a drunkard and gam- 
bler, does not, in my opinion, disqualify 
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a man for successful foremanship. 
No one will claim that a coal mine 
can be operated successfully by a man 
whose chief qualification is story-tell- 
ing. However, a good story from a 
foreman is not amiss, at times, and 
may produce results. The successful 
foreman is a good mixer with his men. 
His treatment of them is fair, but kind 
and firm. The cussing methods of the 
old-time boss have passed. They do not 
avail in the mines today. 
Some men have the ability to make 
a favorable impression, at first sight, 
when applying for a place. Others, 
with a better education and a wider ex- 
perience, make but a poor impression. 
Often a man’s personal appearance 
goes a long ways in producing a favor- 
able impression on the mind of another. 
Let me say here that a man may 
have his pockets full of certificates and 
recommendations, but the man to whom 
he applies for a position will depend 
more on what he sees in the fellow’s 
face and his general appearance. 
Dayton, Tenn. JOHN ROSE. 












Inquiries 
Of General Interest 


Effect of Rise and Fall of Barometer on the 


Escape of Gas in Mines 


Barometric Pressure True Index of Atmospheric Pressure 
—Other Pressures Affect Outflow of Gas Into the 
Mine—Effect of Internal Pressure on Occluded Gas 


N order to understand thoroughly the 

use of the barometer, in the examina- 
tion of a mine for gas by the fireboss, I 
asked a rine foreman some time ago 
for a few pointers on the subject. In 
reply, he told me that he had firebossed 
in some very gassy mines and had al- 
ways found more gas when the barom- 
eter was low. He said this was par- 
ticularly so in pillar workings. He had 
not the same fear and anxiety when the 
barometer was high as when it was low. 

More recently, however, I was talk- 
ing with another foreman who ap- 
peared to have little faith in the indi- 
cations of the barometer, as far as its 
changes affected the gas in the mine. 
He stated that the barometer did not in- 
dicate any change, until it was too late 
to be of any use in foretelling condi- 
tions in the mine. His idea was that a 
fall of atmospheric pressure that would 
increase the outflow of gas in a mine 
would not be indicated on the barometer 
till about three hours later. 

After this talk, I was all at sea again 
in regard to the use that a fireboss 
could make of the barometer. I studied 
over the matter and was more puzzled 
than ever. I am preparing for the next 
examination and, as I do not wish to 
misunderstand the relation of the barom- 


eter to the work of the fireboss and his 

duties in the mine, I am asking for the 

opinion of Coal Age in this regard. 
Burgettstown, Pa. PUZZLED. 





It has shown, beyond a doubt, that 
a fireboss finds more gas on entering a 
mine when the barometer is falling, 
than during a rise of the barometer. 
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BAROMETRIC CHART DURING 
A STORM 


Many have been led to suppose that a 
fall of atmospheric pressure, as indi- 
cated by a falling barometer, is accom- 
panied with a greater emission of gas 
from the coal. This, however, seems 
quite improbable when it is considered 
how slight the fall of pressure is, com- 
pared with the much greater pressures 
under which occluded gas exists. 

On the other hand, there is no ques- 
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tion but that bodies of gas, accumulated 
in pockets and crevices in the strata 
and in the abandoned workings of a 
mine, expand under the lesser pressure 
of the atmosphere when the barometer 
falls. As a result of this expansion, 
gas flows out from such places into 
the live workings of the mine. 

Now, in respect to the tardiness ob- 
served in the action of the barometer, 
it is quite true that the mercurial 
barometer does not respond to a change 
in atmospheric pressure as quickly as 
such change affects bodies of gas ac- 
cumulated in the mine. All mercurial 
barometers are not alike responsive to 
changes in pressure. Frequently, these 
changes may only be observed from one 
to three hours later, depending on how 
closely the instrument is observed. 

In this connection, also, attention 
should be drawn to the fact that the 
mercury column may fall slowly for a 
number of hours before the change is 
detected. This is not true in the use of 
the barograph, which is a recording in- 
strument that shows by a continuous 
line drawn on a chart how the pressure 
is changing. Such a chart is shown in 
the accompanying figure. 

The rise and fall of the pressure line 
between the hours of 2 and 6 p.m, 
Wednesday, as shown on this chart, 
would not be observed at all, if indeed 
they affected the mercury column owing 
to its inertia. The advantage of the 
barograph is that the chart shows at a 
glance whether the barometer is rising 
or falling, which can only be detected 
by several readings of the mercurial 
barometer. Again, the barograph is 
actuated by an aneroid barometer, 
which is almost as sensitive to changes 
of pressure as the gas itself. 

Speaking of the emission of gas from 
the strata in mines, it should not be 
thought improbable, but rather ex- 
tremely possible that the internal pres- 
sures within the earth, which give rise 
to voleanic eruption and subterranean 
disturbances, affect, to a degree, the 
gases of the coal formations and this 
effect is manifested, from time to time, 
in the gaseous condition of mines. 


Action of Carbide Flame in Gas 


Peculiar action of lamp flame in gas 
observed—Explanation asked. 
NLY recently, I observed what 
seemed to be a very peculiar action 
of the flame of a carbide lamp. When 
the lamp was held at a point about 2 
ft. above the gangway level, and in 
such a position that the flame of the 
lamp was upright, it appeared that the 
flame ceased to burn, for a distance of 
from 1 to 1% in. above the tip of the 
burner. At the same time a small 
flame 4 in. in height was observed 
burning above this distance. The thing 
seemed so queer and weird that I de- 
cided to write and ask if any of the 
readers of Coal Age have observed a 
similar appearance. ~ 
It was thought by myself and those 
who saw the phenomenon that it was 
caused by gas being present in the 
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place. I would like to ask if pure 

methane has ever been found in rise 

workings. JOSEPH LAWRENCE. 
Hazleton, Pa. 





From the reading of this inquiry, 
it would seem that the lamp was held 
in a hole excavated to a height of 2 
ft. above the gangway level. That 
being the case, there is no doubt but 
that the observed action of the flame 
of the lamp was due to the presence of 
gas in the hole. 

‘While it is a wonder that the inci- 
dent did not result in the severe burn- 
ing of the person holding the lamp, it 
is probable that the air passing the 
place sufficiently diluted the gas com- 
ing from the hole to bring the mixture 
just below the inflammable point, or 
the point where inflammation would 
take place throughout the entire body 
of the gas. 

In experimenting with the formation 
of flame caps in safety lamps, the 
writer has often observed the phenom- 
enon described by this correspondent. 
In these experiments, a common Davy 
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lamp was inserted in a box through 
which was passing a current of gas- 
charged air. It was possible to so reg- 
ulate the flow of air and gas as to pro- 
duce flame caps of varying height, fol- 
lowed by the flaming of the lamp and 
slight explosions within the gauze 
chimney. 

At one stage of the process the flame 
would be observed to leave the lamp- 
wick and mount above it a distance of 
about 1 or 14 in. where it would con- 
tinue to burn. On again slowly re- 
ducing the percentage of gas in the 
mixture, the flame would drop down 
and ignite the wick. We assume that 
this was the condition probably at- 
tained at the point where the carbide 
lamp was held; but we would not 
advise repeating such an experiment. 

Replying to the correspondent’s last 
question, it can be stated that there are 
many instances where marsh gas is 
found accumulated in pockets, al- 
though pure methane is rarely found in 
mines, the gas being generally asso- 
ciated with other hydrocarbon gases 
and, at times, mixed with carbon diox- 
ide and air. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 








Miscellaneous Examination Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION — How much work, in 
horsepower, is done in raising 400 tons 
of coal up an incline having an inclina- 
tion of one in three, when the friction 
of the cars adds 40 per cent to the load? 


ANSWER — This is a poorly worded 
question. First, the amount of work 
performed will depend on the length 
of the incline, which is not stated. 
Again, the horsepower required for any 
work will depend on the time in which 
the work is performed, which is not 
stated in the question. 

However, assuming the rise is 1 ft. 
in 3 ft. measured on the incline, mak- 
ing the total rise 100 ft. if the incline 
is 300 ft. in length, the effective work 
performed in raising 400 tons to a ver- 
tical height of 100 ft., is 400 x 2,000 
x 100 =80,000,000 ft.-lb. Then, add- 
ing 40 per cent for friction, makes the 
total work performed 80,000,000 x 1.40 
= 112,000,000 ft.-lb. One hundred 
and twelve horsepower would perform 
this work in about 30 min.; or 224 hp. 
in about 15 min. 

QUESTION—How many units of work 
will be performed in raising 20 cu.ft. 
of water to a height of 100 ft.? 

ANSWER—Taking the weight of 1 cu. 
ft. of water as 62.5 Ib., 20 cu.ft. will 
weigh 20 < 62.5 = 1,250 lb. To raise 
this weight to a vertical height of 100 
ft. wfll require the performance of 
1,250 x 100 = 125,000 ft.-lb., or units 
of work. 


QUESTION—Define a unit of work. 


ANSWER—A unit of work is the work 
required to raise 1 lb. to a vertical 
height of 1 ft., without respect to the 
time in which that work is performed. 

QUESTION—(a) What is the average 
composition of firedamp and blackdamp, 
as given off naturally in coal mines; 
and what quantity of the latter is 
necessary in air to make it (b) danger- 
ous to breathe; (c) extinctive of the 
flame of an oil lamp? 

ANSWER—(a) Both firedamp and 
blackdamp are variable mixtures of gas 
and air and it is not possible to state 
an average composition of these mix- 
tures, as they occur in mines. Firedamp 
is understood to be a mixture of 
methane or marsh gas with air, in any 
inflammable or explosive proportion. 
Blackdamp is a mixture of carbon di- 
oxide and air in any proportion, the 
mixture having then a less percentage 
of oxygen than in normal air. 

(b) The breathing of air containing 
from 5 to 6 per cent of carbon dioxide 
causes panting and is harmful, while 
18 per cent of this gas, in otherwise 
normal air, will not support life; but 
will, in time, cause suffocation and 
death. 

(c) A lamp flame burning sperm or 
cottonseed oil will be extinguished in 
air containing 14 per cent of carbon di- 
oxide, provided the air is otherwise 
normal. 
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QUESTION — What is the water-rate 
of an engine? 

ANSWER—The water-rate of a steam 
engine is expressed by the weight of 
water consumed, per horsepower per 
hour. This depends on the style or 
type of engine in use and may be cal- 
culated when the mean effective steam 
pressure is known, the piston displace- 
ment per stroke, the percentage of 
clearance and the speed (r.p.m.) of the 
engine. It is fair to assume the aver- 
age water-rate of an ordinary slide- 
valve engine, cutting off at two-thirds 
stroke, is, say 40 lb. per horse-power- 
hour. 

QUESTION—F'ind the size of compres- 
sor that will be required to compress 
96 cu.ft. of free air, per minute, to a 
gage pressure of 80 lb. per sq.in., at 
sea level, assuming an efficiency of 85 
per cent in the air cylinder, the engine 
making, say 125 r.p.m., or 250 strokes 
per minute. 

ANSWER—The air cylinder having an 
efficiency of 85 per cent, the piston dis- 
placement required is 96 + 0.85 = 113 
cu.ft. per min. Then, assuming that 
the ratio of the length of stroke to 
diameter of the cylinder is 14, the re- 
quired diameter of the diameter of the cylinder is 
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a 0.7854 x 13 x 250 

The length of stroke is then 13 X 9 
= 12 in., and the required size of the 
air cylinder is 9 x 12 in. 

QUESTION—What is the meaning of 
the so-called “capacity” of an air com- 
pressor? 

ANSWER—When speaking of the ca- 
pacity of an air compressor the mean- 
ing is the volume of free air the com- 
pressor will handle, expressed in cubic 
feet per minute. It is the piston dis- 
placement of the air cylinder, in a 
single-stage compressor. In compound 
air compression, the capacity of the 
compressor is the piston displacement 
of the large low-pressure cylinder. 

QUESTION—What is the meaning of 
the expression, volumetric efficiency, in 
air compression? 

ANSWER—By the volumetric efficiency 
of an air compressor is sometimes 
meant the ratio of the volume of 
compressed air delivered, to the piston 
displacement or the so-called capacity. 

As more generally used, however, the 
expression “volumetric efficiency” has 
reference to the ratio of the number of 
expansions in the air, at sea level, to 
the number of expansions required at 
any altitude, for the same gage pres- 
sure in each case. Volumetric efficiency 
is expressed in percentage. In the 
more general usage of the term, it is 
the percentage of compressed air de- 
livered per revolution, at any altitude, 
as compared to the volume delivered 
per revolution at sea level. 

Expressed in other words, the volu- 
metric efficiency of a compressor, ex- 
pressed in percentage, is therefore the 
ratio of the number of expansions in 
the air, compressed at sea level, to the 
number of expansions in the air, at any 
altitude, for the same gage pressure. 


= 9.07, say 9 in. 
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Freight Loadings, Including Coal, Gain; 
Decrease of 9,550 in Idle Cars 


OADING of revenue freight totaled 777,359 cars during 
the week ended May 138, compared with 755,749 cars 
during the preceding week, or an increase of 21,610 cars. 
This was an increase of 26,173 cars over the corresponding 
week last year but a decrease of 65,786 compared with the 
corresponding week in 1920. Coal loadings totaled 79,170 
cars, 3,760 in excess of the preceding week. This was, 
however, 82,109 cars below the total for the corresponding 
week in 1921 and 84,438 below the corresponding week in 
1920. An increase compared with the week before of 689 
cars was reported for coke, which totaled 8,813 cars. This 
was 3,330 cars above the same week last year but 1,086 
under the same week two years ago. 

Freight cars idle because of business conditions totaled 
512,196 on May 15, compared with 521,746 on May 8, or a 
decrease of 9,550 cars. Surplus coal cars totaled 218,466, 
or a reduction within the same period of 7,810 cars. A 
decrease within a week of 160 was reported for coke cars, 
which totaled 5,190. 


Mine Fatalities for April Fell with 
Closing of Many Operations 


ya\ SMALLER number of fatalities at coal mines during 
April was the natural result of the closing down of 
many mines tthroughout the country by the general strike 
which began April 1. Reports received by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines show 72 accidental deaths during the month, 
as compared with 164 during the same month last year. All 
of the 72 fatalities were at bituminous mines, while of the 
164 fatal accidents in April a year ago 55 were at the an- 
thracite mines in Pennsylvania and 109 at bituminous mines 
throughout the country. The fatality rate for April, 1922, 
was 4.56 per million tons of bituminous coal mined, based 
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upon an output of 15,780,000 tons. No anthracite coal was 
produced during the month except about 24,000 tons of 
steam sizes dredged from the rivers. For April, 1921, the 
fatality rate was 3.96 for bituminous mines, 7.14 for anthra- 
cite mines, and 4.65 for both classes of mines combined. The 
production in April, 1921, was 27,553,000 tons bituminous 
and 7,703,000 tons anthracite. 

During the past nine years (1913-1921) the month of 
April has averaged 222 fatalities, with an average produc- 
tion of 41,529,000 tons of coal, indicating a fatality rate of 
5.35 per million tons mined. For bituminous mines alone 
the 9-year rate for April was 5.09, while for anthracite 
mines it was 6.57. It will thus be seen that the bituminous. 
rate for April, 1922, while higher than for the same month 
last year, is lower than the average for that month during 
the past nine years. 

During the first four months of 1922, 648 coal miners have 
lost their lives by accidents in the mines, as compared with 
658 durng the corresponding period last year. These figures 
represent fatality rates of 3.89 and 4.13, respectively, for 
each million tons of coal produced. If the anthracite figures 
for April of both years be excluded, the first four months of 
the present year show a fatality rate of 3.89 per million 
tons as compared with 3.98 for the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

The causes of the accidents during the past four months, 
considered in relation to the quantity of coal mined, present 
no striking features, as compared with the corresponding 
month a year ago, other than those pointed out in the 
monthly report for March. The fatality rate from gas and 
dust explosions is still much higher than that for the first 
four months last year or for the entire year 1921; in fact, 
it is more than twice as high. All of the other main 
causes of accidents, however, show reduced fatality rates, 
particularly in the number of fatalities due to explosives 
and electricity. 

No large disasters occurred during April, all of the re- 
ported fatalities being those usually classified as normal; 
in other words, no single accident killed as many as five men. 


COAL-MINE FATALITIES DURING APRIL, 1922, BY CAUSES AND STATES 
(Compiled by Bureau of Mines and Published by Coal Age) = 
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Restrict Opening of New Mines, Says G. S. Rice, 


To Overcome Intermittency in Coal Industry 


dustry will grow out of the strike, George S. Rice, 

chief mining engineer of the Bureau of Mines, has 
brought to the attention of the administration officials deal- 
ing with the strike situation the plan which he has advo- 
cated for several years looking to temporary restraints in 
the opening of new coal mines. He believes that intermit- 
tency in the coal industry will continue until the development 
of the coal industry is brought into step with the country’s 
coal requirements. Mr. Rice expresses himself on the sub- 
ject as follows: 

“T propose a temporary restraint in the opening of new 
bituminous or sub-bituminous mines which intend to enter 
ito interstate business, by withholding track connections 
and car service until the prospective operators demonstrate 
in open court proceedings to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that there is need of additional coal production for 
the fuel needs in the districts served by the railroad or rail- 
roads which could provide connections for a prospective mine. 

“Striking features of the situation are the continued in- 
crease in coal production or consumption of the country and 
the more rapid rise in mine-employee production capacity, 
which has exceeded the consumption each year from 125,- 
000,000 to 300,000,000 tons, based on the average—210,- 
000,000 tons in 1921, or 40 per cent in excess of needs. 

“Obviously such conditions lead to industrial instability, 
bankruptcy of companies, and forced idleness of employees, 
who must have high wages to compensate, and consequent 
increased cost of coal to consumers. Because of the ex- 
cessive competition, there is loss of resources through mining 


Bosses on that basic readjustments in the coal in- 


only the best and more cheaply mined coal beds or portions 
of coal beds. 

“No other basic remedy for these evils appears. Trade 
combinations are obnoxious as well as illegal. Govern- 
ment control is believed not to be good, and was not suc- 
cessful, economically speaking, even under the paternal 
government in Germany. 

“Under the proposed method the restraint would not be 
a real handicap to owners of mineral. They would benefit 
in the long run, as fortunately the restraint would not have 
to extend for longer than a few years. This is because the 
consumption of the country has increased rapidly. An even 
larger factor is the depletion of existing mines. Twenty 
years represents the average lifetime of a bituminous mine, 
so that approximately 5 per cent of the mines are worked 
out each year. This is a decrease in productivity at the 
present time of 25,000,000 tons. This plus the present rate 
in consumption increase makes a total of approximately 
33,000,000 tons capacity supplied each year by new mines. 
Hence in five years if no new mines are opened, ‘the pro- 
duction would fall below the projected average consump- 
tion line. This would manifestly be carrying the production 
capacity too low. It would be sufficient to check new de- 
velopment only two or three years, leaving an excess ca- 
pacity of 100,000,000 tons for peak loads of consumption or 
for special emergencies. 

“T can see no other remedy without comprehensive gov- 
ernment control, which, it is feared, would mean destruction 
of initiative of competition and undoubtedly would be ob- 
jectionable to the majority of the people.” 


CHART ILLUSTRATING ANNUAL INCREASE IN BITUMINOUS AND SUB-BITUMINOUS PRODUCTION IN 
THE UNITED STATES, ANNUALLY FROM 1900 TO DATE, IN SHORT TONS; ALSO LABOR STATISTICS 
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Possibilities of General Price Conference Kclipse 
Interest in Reduction of Freight Rates 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


has been centered on Washington more than at any 

time since the days of the Fuel Administration. The 
price conference called by Mr. Hoover is expected to be a 
memorable gathering. It is a great experiment on the 
part of the administration to see how far an industry can 
go in regulating itself in a time of emergency. As Mr. 
Hoover frankly states, there is not a vestige of law with 
which to compel operators to participate in this experiment. 
It is entirely a unanimous consent proposition. 

While many conditions are favorable for such an under- 
taking, there is a fundamental weakness in that non-union 
operators are not accustomed to co-operation among them- 
selves. The union operators have had to negotiate wage 
scales and undertake other joint activities. This is the 
first time, however, that the non-union operators have been 
called together for a united effort. It is admitted that this 
makes for difficulties in organization. There will be more 
trouble in selecting the leaders and more difficulty in obtain- 
ing unified action. 

Speculation as to the possibilities of the general price 
conference has been the matter uppermost in the thought 
and discussion in coal circles during the week. It has even 
eclipsed interest in the opinion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reducing freight rates, despite the fact that 
the reduction means the saving of some $75,000,000 per 
year in the amount paid for freight on coal. The decision 
means that if the railroads are correct in their statement 
that the average rate paid on coal in 1921 was $2.27 per 
ton it reduces the average freight rate to $2.05 per ton. 
If the railroads’ calculation that the average freight charge 
on coal was $113.50 per car in 1921 is correct, it means 
that the rate will be $102.50 per car when the new rates 
go into effect. 

There is some difference of opinion as to what it is that 


1D m= the last week the interest of the coal industry 


has had such a tranquilizing effect on prices. Some are 
inclined to give most of the credit to Mr. Hoover, but there 
can be no denying that the sharp increase in production 
has been a potent factor in the situation. On May 26 
500,000 tons of coal were en route to Hampton Roads. 

Practically all the increase in production came from the 
middle Appalachian region. Advices from Alabama and 
from southern Virginia are to the effect that they could mine 
much more coal if the orders for it were forthcoming. 

While production is running around the 5,000,000-ton 
mark, it still is a million tons behind the estimated produc- 
tion for the first week of the strike—to say nothing of the 
fact that this is the eighth week of its duration. The 
operators who declared before the strike that the non-union 
fields could produce at least 6,000,000 tons from April 1 
on defend their estimate by stating that it would have 
been realized had there been a market for that amount 
of coal. 

Advices reaching official Washington are to the effect 
that some defections from the union are continuing in the 
Connellsville district, in the New River field and in Tennes- 
see and southeastern Kentucky, but the numer of union 
men who have gone back to work constitute too small a 
percentage of the total number of strikers to be of any 
great significance. 

With the distribution structure warped by the flow of 
coal along abnormal routes, it is expected that there will 
be wide ranges in delivered prices of coal. If coal moves 
from Alabama to Chicago, the freight rate necessarily must 
be added, making for a much higher price than would be 
paid at tidewater points on the Atlantic Coast. 

So far as Washington had been advised late last week, 
no organizations for the pooling of purchasing had been 
prefected, with the exception of the railroads’ committee in 
Chicago. 





Mining and Electrical Engineers Discuss 
Coal-Mine Power 


HOULD a coal mine buy its electric power or develop its 

ewn? This question was approached from many angles 
by well-informed and incisive thinkers at the joint meet- 
ing, May 22, of the Chicago sections of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers and the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers with the West- 
ern Society of Engineers at the Society’s rooms in Chicago, 
The burden of opinion advanced in addresses, papers and 
discussions appeared to be that the biggest mines can 
profitably maintain individual or group power-generating 
station of their own, while those of middle size may or may 
not, depending upon the case with which they can get 
service and upon local conditions, but that the small mine 
almost invariably should be a power purchaser. 

The case for purchased power was presented mainly by 
J. Paul Clayton, vice-president of the Central] Illinois 
Public Service Co., of Springfield, Ill., and in a paper by 
J. C. Damon, of the West Penn Power Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., read by W. D. Cameron, of the General Electric Co. 
W. C. Adams, of Allen & Garcia, set forth that there is 
a place for both purchased power and locally developed 
power and that each should be recognized in its own field. 
A discussion written by C. M. Garland, of Chicago, consult- 
ing engineer for the Nason Coal Co., who built the power 
plant of the Nokomis mine, and which was read by F. G. 
Fabian, secretary of the A. I. M. M. E., held that the 
costs of locally developed power estimated by Mr. Damon 
and Mr. Clayton were far too high. Mr. Garland aroused 
a good deal of spirited debate by his statement that the 


Nokomis mine generates current at 0.27c. per kilowatt 
hour, which is about one-third of what is accepted as the 
normal cost. Both Andrews Allen and John A. Garcia, 
of Allen & Garcia, spoke, as did Carl Lee, electrical en- 
gineer for the Peabody Coal Co. 

The main arguments of Mr. Clayton and Mr. Damon for 
purchased power were that mines were relieved of making 
large capital investments in power plant, that they got 
more dependable service during times of strikes and other 
periods of stress and that the power cost per ton of coal 
mined was lower. Central stations, they said, can operate 
at higher efficiency because they have a larger and more 
specialized engineering force, giving their entire time to 
the question of power, and because the diversified load 
running from lighting at night to power by day makes 
for higher efficiency than any average mine power plant 
could attain. 

Material developed at this meeting on the question of 
mine power will appear in later issues of Coal Age. 


How ComE?—Although the mines of Indiana were idle all 
the. month of April, a survey of the report of the State 
Industrial Board during that month shows the coal industry 
second in the list of accidents during the thirty-day period. 
The automobile industry had 301 accidents and the coal 
mining industry, 242. 


ALABAMA MINE EXPLOSION KILLS ELEVEN MEN.—Fire 
damp is said to have been the cause of an explosion, May 26, 
at Acmar No. 3 mine of the Alamaba Fuel & Iron Co., St. 
Clair County, Alabama. Eleven men were killed out of 
eighty-two at work. Little property damage was done. 
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Eighth Week of the Coal Strike 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


eclipsed by the phenomenon of the sharp downward 

turn in prices, accompanied by the highest production— 
approximately 5,000,000 tons—reached in any week since 
April 1. 

In anthracite, where for two months and a half operators 
and miners *have been in regular conference, there is an 
absolute deadlock. The operators have stated their reasons 
for demanding a decrease in wages and the miners refuse 
to consider anything but their original proposals, which call 
for a 20-per cent increase. It does not seem likely that the 
situation in anthracite will be allowed to drift much longer. 
The next move is for one side or the other to request the 
friendly office of the government as arbitrator. This, it is 
expected, will transpire before the end of June. 

In the bituminous field there is not the least suggestion 
of a break in the ranks of either the miners or the oper- 
ators. ‘The belief that Frank Farrington stood ready to 
break loose from the International, defy Lewis and his 
policy of national settlement, and put the Illinois miners to 
work has been thoroughly dispelled. It is now pretty gen- 
erally conceded that Mr. Farrington cannot deliver the 
Illinois miners even if he would. Furthermore, there is no 
disposition on the part of any large operator in Illinois to 
break away from the solid ranks of the producers. 

Production in the non-union fields of central Pennsylvania 
is slowly increasing. It is pointed out that the extreme 
quietude in the union fields has favored the congregation in 
non-union fields of all the best organizers If there were 
any difficulties in the union field these organizers would 
speedily be recalled and the situation in the non-union field 
would rapidly be cleared up. 


[ested os in the strike itself in its eighth week was 


Anthracite Miners Reject Proposed 
Wage Cut; Insist on Original Demands 


HE anthracite mine workers have formally rejected the 

counter proposal of the operators for an average wage 
reduction of 21 per cent and a five-year agreement with 
provision for annual adjustment of rates of pay through 
conference or arbitration. In their reply, made public 
Thursday, May 25, the miners insist upon a further con- 
sideration of their original demands. 

The statement of the miners was made public at the 
conclusion of the meeting of the joint subcommittee of 
operators and miners’ representatives at the Union League 
Club, New York, and is signed by John L. Lewis, Inter- 
national president of the United Mine Workers of America, 
and the three district presidents, W. J. Brennan, Thomas 
Kennedy and C. J. Golden. 

Addressed to S. D. Warriner, W. J. Richards, W. L. 
Connell and W. W. Inglis, representing the operators, the 
reply, which was lengthy, stated that “to accept the pro- 
posal of the operators would be to permit the degradation 
of the miners in order that the consumers of coal may 
continue to be unconscionably exploited to the amount of 
at least $5 a ton by the anthracite monopoly.” 

The first paragraph of the reply thus summarizes the 
attitude of the mine workers: “After a complete study and 
analysis of your arguments and supporting data we have 
to inform you that we find ourselves unable to accept your 
propositions and must insist upon a further consideration 
of our original requests for changes in the standards of 
work and compensation which now prevail in the anthracite 
coal mining industry. 

“We are fully alive to and profoundly impressed with 
the importance of the fact that not only our interests as 
well as your own are involved in the proper adjustment of 


our differences,” the document proceeds, “but also, as you ~ 


state, that there is a third group whose interests are 
equally at stake composed of the general public, or, to be 
more specific, of those who use anthracite coal for domestic 


and industrial purposes. We thoroughly realize also that 
in the long run our own well-being as well as the general 
prosperity of the industry is dependent upon a proper 
safeguarding of the public interest. 

“Furthermore, we agree with you completely that any 
unwarranted inflation in operating and distributing costs 
which have developed during the war or post-war period 
should be eliminated and corresponding reductions in prices 
to the consumers of anthracite coal should be made. We 
have repeatedly, during the course of our conferences, 
directed your attention to this attitude on our part and 
have sought directly your co-operation in requesting com- 
plete investigation by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Federal Trade Commission with the practical end in 
view of ascertaining and eliminating excess costs of produc- 
tion and distribution. In this connection we have submitted 
for your consideration unimpeachable evidence that the 
price of anthracite coal to the domestic consumer could be 
reduced at least $5 a ton if we could secure your support 
in practical measures for lowering freight rates to a just 
and reasonable level and in preventing the exaction of 
needless and indefensible monopoly profits and charges in 
the distribution of the anthracite coal supply. 

“These profits, as we have repeatedly pointed out to you, 
arise from three sources and are in large part concealed 
from the view of the public: (1) From the direct mining 
of coal; (2) from the ownership of the anthracite coal-carry- 
ing railroads, which control coal-producing companies min- 
ing four-fifths of the output of the mines, and which, in 
order to obtain large but concealed profits for the anthracite 
monopoly and to prevent competition from independent 
producers, have imposed grossly excessive freight rates on 
anthracite coal, and (3) from the maintenance by the large 
operators or coal-mining companies of separately organized 
coal sales companies through which an added heavy tribute 
is placed upon the distribution of coal.... 

“Even the extreme wage reductions which you propose 
could not result in any substantial reduction in the price 
of coal,” the reply goes on, “and probably would not bring 
about any decline in coal prices whatsoever. We have 
shown during our conferences by official governmental data 
that the labor cost incident to the production of coal is 
such a small item in the price paid by the consumer that 
even though wage rates were ruthlessly slashed in complete 
disregard of the right of the workers to a living wage, 
no reduction of any consequence in coal prices could thereby 
be secured. Thus the total labor cost in producing a ton 
of anthracite is only $3.50, or about 25 per cent of the 
retail price. Therefore a radical reduction of even 21 per 
cent in present wage rates, as you propose, would mean a 
reduction of not over 75c. per ton, or only about 5 per 
cent, in the price to the consumer. Probably this small 
amount would be absorbed in the process of distribution 
and the consumer would receive no benefit. 

“These figures demonstrate, however, that the present 
high prices of anthracite cannot be attributed to any in- 
creases in wage rates, for the labor cost of a ton of coal 
is now only $3.50, whereas the increase in retail price 
of coal since 1913 has been from 8 to 10 per ton.... 

“We know that the public wishes the miners to earn an 
amount sufficient to maintain themselves and their familes 
in health and decency, according to a reasonably comfort- 
able American standard of living, and are willing that the 
necessary labor costs to bring this about should be paid 
by the operators. Consumers are also entirely willing that 
the operators should have resonable profits and that the 
anthracite railroads should receive fair and adequate re- 
turns for the transportation of coal from the mines to 
the markets.” 

Contending that labor is not a commodity, the reply 
recites: “We wish to direct your attention to the fact that 
in proposing a five-year agreement and a board of com- 
pulsory arbitration: (1) You completely ignored the prin- 
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ciples of a saving wage, complete union recognition, and 
the eight-hour day, and (2) you accept the position that 
labor is a commodity and specifically provide that the 
board proposed should function on this assumption... . 

“You purpose that this basic wage for the loborer in 
the industry be reduced from $4.20 to $3 a day. On the 
basis of such a rate, the maximum possibilities in the way 
of annual earnings would be only $810. According to the 
reports made for you by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board this amount would be scarcely sufficient for 
the subsistence of an unmarried worker, and would be 
absoluely inadequate for the maintenance of any basis of 
a normal family.” 

The representatives of the operators took the miners’ 
reply under consideration and adjourned to meet on May 26. 
No session was held on that date, however, announcement 
being made on Friday that the joint committee had ad- 
journed until Friday, June 2. 

Later in the day S. D. Warriner, chairman of the op- 
erators’ committee, gave out a statement in which he said: 

“We have stated from the outset—and we repeat—the 
granting of these demands is an impossibility and a wage 
reduction imperative. Our attitude in this respect is un- 
changed.” 


Miners Return to Work in Connellsville 
Region in Gradually Increasing Numbers 


HE eighth week of the attempt to unionize the Con- 

nellsville coke region closes with slight but material 
gains made by the operators in increasing the region’s out- 
put and with further evidence that the public has tired of 
the situation. Following a series of dynamitings of homes 
of miners who had refused to join the walkout, Sheriff I. I. 
Shaw withdrew the permission accorded organizers for 
open-air meetings. Future indoor meetings will be held 
under close supervision of the state police. 

The drift of non-union miners back to work not only 
continues but has increased slightly. The following H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. plants have been able to resume operations 
on the bases mentioned: Wynn, 20 per cent; Collier, 35 per 
cent; York Run, 10 per cent. At the Leisenring No. 1 
plant, where work was resumed and stopped again, operation 
has again started with 15 per cent of the normal force. 

The Nemacolin plant of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. has resumed at about 15 per cent. The Mather Collieries 
Co., however, is running normal, and the Crucible Fuel Co. 
nearly so. The Thompson No. 1 plant of the Redstone Coal 
& Coke Co., at Republic, is running about 15 per cent. 

The Reliance Coal & Coke Co., at Denbo, which is between 
and close to two union, planits of the Vesta Coal Co., has 
resumed at about 10 per cent. The Alicia No. 1 plant of 
the Pittsburgh Steel Co. also has started on a 10 per cent 
basis. The Linn mine of the American Coke Corporation is 
working 20 per cent of normal. The Warwick mine of the 
Diamond Coal & Coke Co. has resumed operation on about 
a 50 per cent basis. 


Ohio Operator Offers Mine Workers 
60-Per Cent Profit-Sharing Plan 


W. BLOWER, president of the Hisylvania Coal Co., of 
J. Columbus, Ohio, which operates a large mine at Glou- 
ster, Ohio, which is in the Hocking Valley field, made a 
proposition to his miners which has attracted a good deal 
of attention in mining circles. He has figured out that he 
can give the miners, including day men and in fact all mine 
labor, 60 per cent of the total gross receipts received for 
the sale of coal. Thirty per cent would be kept for operat- 
ing costs and the company reimbursed in the sum of 10 
per cent. Figuring over a period of 21 years he finds that 
he could do this and can increase the efficiency of his men. 
Mr. Blower is of the opinion that loading of dirt and bone 
coal will be prevented if the loss in the sale of the carload 
falls partly on the men. The miners have received the 
proposition enthusiastically and propaganda for such an 
arrangement with the miners in that district is being cir- 
culated. 
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Farrington Refuses to Talk Peace; 
Is This Turning Point of Strike? 


Net is the flat answer of Frank Farrington, presi- 
dent of the Illinois miners, to the recent letter of 
the operators of that state asking him if he is ready now 
to confer regarding a separate agreement in Illinois be- 
tween miners and owners. “We cannot meet you until our 
International union will allow us to,” he says. This is the 
most definite thing Mr. Farrington has said in the inter- 
change of messages between Illinois operators and him- 
self during the last two months. And now that this bit 
of evidence is in, controverting the oft-repeated opinion that 
Farrington and the Illinois operators were “in cahoots” to 
make a deal whenever the time was ripe, wise coal men 
are expecting a definite turn in strike affairs. 

In Illinois just now the only other feature of the strike 
situation which disturbs is the dispute, fast coming to a 
court trial, of the engineer question. At the opening of the 
strike, engineers stayed on their jobs according to contract 
until an argument arose because certain operators exer- 
cised their rights under the contract and dispensed with 
engineers. Then a large number quit. Attorney General 
E. H. Brundage of Illinois decided the agreement justified 
the operators. Then he wrote another decision practically 
reversing himself. Robert M. Medill, State Director of the 
Department of Mines and Minerals, ordered mine inspectors 
to report any mine where a hoist was being operated by 
any but a hoisting engineer possessing a certificate of compe- 
tency issued by the State Board of Mine Examiners. 

Thus, even though a strike exists and the mines are not 
in operation, an effort is being made to compel the em- 
ployment of union engineers on the ground that the mine 
safety laws are being violated. As soon as arrests are 
made of company men operating hoists without a certificate, 
test cases will be brought to trial and fought to a finish. 

The full text of Mr. Farrington’s answer to the Illinois 
operators follows: 

“Answering the letter dated May 18 and signed by the 
presidents of the three operators’ associations in Illinois 
and concerning the matter of meeting for the purpose of 
trying to negotiate a district agreement, I advise that I 
presented this letter to a meeting of our district executive 
board today and that body authorized me to notify you and 
your associates that the miners’ district executive board 
declines to meet the operators in wage-scale conference for 
the purpose of trying to make a district agreement. 

“The board also authorized me to notify you and your 
associates that until the policy of our International union 
will allow us to do so, we cannot meet you in district wage- 
scale conference. When the policy of our International 
union is changed so as to allow for district agreements, 
then we shall gladly meet the operators in wage-scale con- 
ference, but until that time arrives we cannot do so.” 


Utah’s Trouble With Armed Aliens 
May Yet Lead to Bloodshed 


HE strike situation in the Utah coal fields is tremulous. 

Only a few of the aliens who were ordered to surren- 
der their arms to the officers of Carbon County have re- 
sponded and plans to compel them to do so are under way. 
Many think blood will be shed. Additional deputies have 
arrived on the scene, bringing with them plenty of rifles 
and munitions. Carbon County is nearing bankruptcy after 
maintaining the deputies for so long. State aid has been 
asked. The Wattis mine, in the south end of Carbon County, 
has been reopened and will be worked under the protection 
of armed men. This is expected to precipitate trouble. 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. Raises Wages 


VOLUNTARY advance of 10 per cent in wages has 

been granted by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. to coal miners in the Birmingham (Ala.) district. Sev- 
eral thousand men will be affected. This brings the rate 
of pay of Tennessee company miners up to the level of the 
commercial mines in the district. 
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National Coal Association, in Convention, Adopts 
Labor Platform; Nationwide Support Given 


and concrete results marked the annual convention of 

the National Coal Association at Chicago on May 24 
and 25. The presidency moved west, A. M. Ogle, of Indiana, 
succeeding J. G. Bradley, of West Virginia. Gloomy fore- 
bodings that the National was in danger of shipwreck 
were proven unfounded, every section of the country rising 
to the support of the new administration. 

The meetings, which extended over a day and a half, 
were largely devoted to routine business, the reports of 
standing committees and the election of officers. On the 
first day T. H. Watkins, after making his formal report 
as chairman of the Foreign Trade Committee, departed 
from his text to discuss the affairs of the association in 
general. He said: 

“I speak plainly because I think the time has come for 
plain talk about the future of the National Coal Associa- 
tion. I think this is an abominably inefficient industry in 
the way it is conducted. We won’t get stabilization out of 
this industry at all; we have to get the stabilization within 
the industry. There are plenty of men of ability in this 
room that don’t work together. Of course, ther are differ- 
ences of opinion. 

“If the National Coal Association is going to be a factor 
and a success, its members must work together—pay the 
necessary money for this thing. I tell you that the criticism 
that is directed against us is just in a great many ways. 
There is in this industry enormous waste, especially when 
we go through such tremendous depressions as the country 
suffered from last year. There is no chance, the way we 
are organized today, to regularize our business, to put a 
clamp on it, with the lack of information we have and the 
lack of co-operation that there is in the industry today. 
There are so many elements of production and distribution 
and all of that that there is inevitably bound to be waste. 

“You may know there is waste, but you can’t correct it 
under the present conditions. I have no panacea for this 
that will correct it tomorrow. I say that the waste and 
inefficiency have to be eliminated from within. If we don’t 
do it from within, we are going to have a lot of experiments 
that are dangerous and disastrous to the nation itself, and 
the responsibility is upon us greater than upon any other 
group. We are servants of the public. We have a right 
to be treated as servants—with proper return for our 
capital, proper return for the day’s labor. We must insist 
upon that, but we must not forget our obligation to society 
as a whole.” 

Immediately P. H. Penna, of Indiana, rose and, obtaining 
the permission of the chair to talk to Mr. Watkins’ remarks, 
rather than the subject of foreign trade, made it clear that 
he was in harmony with the ideas of Mr. Watkins as to 
the need for a new, broad policy for the National Coal 
Association. He said, in part: 

“T believe the time has come when the National Coal 
Association must depart, in order to be effective and in 
order to render the greatest efficiency, from its past policies. 
I think that in the past few years we have all been up 
against experiences that have perhaps caused us to modify 
our opinions and thoughts and to change our ideas, and 
it is said that in the school-0f experience intelligent men 
change. lf “he 

“We started out with this association as an emergency 
proposition, and all labor questions were taboo from discus- 
sions. We were not permitted to discuss them, and we 
were hardly permitted to think about them on the quiet in 
our meetings. We have had every phase of opinion repre- 
sented in our coal association. We have had the people who 
believed in collective bargaining, and we have had those 
who were opposed to collective bargaining. We have sat 
across the table looking at each other with suspicion, look- 
ing at each other with doubt, and we have never gotten to 
the position yet where we could clasp hands with our hearts 
representing our interest in our industry. 


IVELY discussion, attendance that exceeded the expected 


“Permit me, gentlemen, to state plainly certain things and 
not to ignore facts. We who have believed in collective bar- 
gaining have looked with suspicion against our friends who 
did not believe in it, and they in turn have looked with sus- 
picion at us who did believe in it; and we perhaps have 
reached the point where we have questioned the sincerity of 
men’s motives, and we have been apart, and we have not 
been allowed to discuss that matter; it has been taboo, shut 
offi—keep quiet, don’t mention it! That must pass, gentle- 
men. We may disagree, and we may disagree positively, 
but men will disagree and respect their friendship for each 
other even in their disagreement. 

“Today I think that the greatest menace to the United 
States of America is that the industry of the United States 
of America is a labor union movement. I think it is illegal 
and criminal per se. I never felt that until recently. 
Events have driven me to that conclusion. I would like, 
if I could, to wipe out not only the United Mine Workers of 
America but all memory of the institute. Nobody has 
worked for it harder than I have; nobody has worked 
harder in the interest of collective bargaining than I have; 
nobody has advocated more strenuously the check-off system 
in aid of the collective-bargaining idea than I have. I 
wouldn’t do it again; I come to you today frankly and say 
to you just as seriously and just as sincerely and just as 
honestly as I have worked in the past that I would not do 
those things because in my opinion we have made a mistake. 


SAYs IRRESPONSIBILITY Is UNION’s BEST ASSET 


“IT am not saying that because we are on strike; I am 
not saying that to ask any sympathy; we don’t want 
sympathy; that is the last thing in the world. I am saying 
it to you as man to man, as I believe we have made a mis- 
take. I am ready to capitulate to that extent, and the 
mistake is that the labor end of the business is irrespon- 
sible, that their irresponsibility is their greatest asset, 
that they spend their entire time capitalizing that asset to 
our disadvantage. I believe this, gentlemen; I believe it 
in my heart, honestly and squarely, and I believe that the 
time has come when industry in America must demand one 
of two things: First, that labor unionism become respon- 
sible like we are responsible, or that we must as American 
citizens, loyal to the Constitution of the United States, meet 
every sacrifice imposed upon us to wipe out trade unionism 
in its entirety. 

“We ought not any longer to taboo the labor business 
from our industry.” 

Mr. Penna’s statement created a great deal of comment, 
apparently all favorable. It was therefore no surprise that 
Mr. Ogle in his address, on first taking the chair as the 
new president, committed his administration to the policy 
of adding labor to the curricula of the association. True, 
he delimited and defined the scope of the action of the as- 
sociation in this respect, but he opened the way. In the 
following words he stated the labor platform of the 
National Coal Association: 

“We could not hope to make progress in the advancement 
of our industry without first establishing acquaintance and 
confidence among ourselves, and this has progressed to the 
point where we have made such advancement in the develop- 
ment of this acquaintance and confidence that at the present 
time I think we should all feel assured of our ability to 
meet and successfully solve any problem that presents itself 
to us. In the past our association has studiously avoided 
discussion of labor questions because of the seeming wide 
divergence of interest and view between producers in the 
non-union fields and producers in the union fields. But 
labor is the foundation upon which our industry is built. 

“Gentlemen, our retiring president, Mr. Bradley, ex- 
pressed a view that our association should be prepared to 
meet squarely any of the broad economic problems that 
might be encountered in the industry, even though this 
question of labor might be involved. Many other of our as- 
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sociates and members have expressed this same view. At 
the present time our industry is facing a serious issue 
over this question of labor. 

“All the union miners in the country, with the exception 
of a relatively small number in western Kentucky, are on 
strike, and I feel that this association should not flinch from 
the issue presented and should not dodge the issue. The 
absence of a full and complete presentation of the attitude 
of our industry on this labor question has laid us open to 
severe, unfair, and uninformed criticism from those not 
acquainted with our situation. 

“T do not suggest that the National Coal Association 
should undertake to function in making wage contracts, 
attempt to make negotiations of wage contracts or direct 
negotiations of wage contracts in any district in this coun- 
try, but I do feel that we, as the representative body of 
this industry in this country, can agree upon certain prin- 
ciples which will help to guide us on our way in the solution 
of our problems, and I would like to suggest one or two: 
First, that we recognize the fundamental and inherent right 
of every individual engaged in this industry or of every 
group or district of individual producers to determine for 
himself-or itself the policy in dealing with this labor ques- 
tion; and that there should be no quarrel with that district 
after it has made its decision; and that there should be 
nothing done by other districts to interfere in any way with 
that district in carrying out its policy after it has been 
determined. Doesn’t that answer the question that has dis- 
turbed us about whether we work non-union in some dis- 
tricts or whether we work union in other districts? 

“After agreeing upon that principle: Second, that in those 
districts where the principle of collective bargaining may 
be continued, we should support and assist in every way 
possible, where the request is made from that district, the 
establishment of equal and full responsibility and recog- 
nition of obligation on both sides and of both parties to 
the contract.” 

A report of the committee on statistics, of which T. W. 
Guthrie was chairman, provoked prolonged discussion. The 
history of the efforts of the locals and the national associa- 
tions to gather more complete and regular statistics has 
demonstrated the apathy and hostility of many operators 
to such a program. But there was no evidence of this feel- 
ing on the floor of the convention. Representatives from 
every Northern and Western coal field rose to speak of the 
advisability and necessity of adequate data on coal. Chal- 
lenged by F. W. Wilshire to make their presence known, the 
opponents of “fact-finding” failed to come forward. It was 
a case of “the ayes seem to have it; the ayes have it.” But, 
unfortunately, there were less than 300 at the meeting, of 
the several thousand who must participate in any such pro- 
gram. 

Committees on cost accounting, publicity, railroad rela- 
tions and government relations reported the history of the 
year. It was announced that the association organ, Coal 
Review, is now practically able to pay its own way from 
advertising. No account of the convention would be com- 
plete without recording the fulsome praise and honest 
recognition accorded the salaried staff of the National in 
Washington. The announcement that the overhead expense 
of the organization had been reduced from the peak of 
$30,000 per month to $10,000 per month was received with 
applause. 

The following are the officers elected for the coming year: 

President—Alfred M. Ogle, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Vice-Presidents—S. Pemberton Hutchinson, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo.; Ira Clemens, Pittsburg, Kan. 

Vice-President Receiving Compensation—J. D. -A. Morrow, 
Washington, D. C. 

Secretary—W. B. Reed, Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer—J. J. Tierney, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DIRECTORS 


Geo. H. Barker, Columbus, Ohio. 

Walter Barnum, New York City. 

C. E. Bockus, New York City. 

J. G. Bradley, Dundon, W. Va. 

Thos. T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 

John S. Brophy, Frostburg, Md. 

C. Brydon, Somerset, Pa. 

Ira Clemens, Pittsburg, Kan. 
Crewe, LaFollette, Tenn. 

L. Douglass, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. Dickinson, Charleston, W. Va. 

W. Guthrie, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. Hamilton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Moroni Heiner, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

F. ai Honnold, Chicago, Ill. 

W. Huff, Denver, Col. 

Geo. nye is Des Moines, 

Be! AEM Hutchinson, Philadephia, Pa. 
Jenkins, Fairmont, 'W. 

és a7 Lukins, Kansas City, Me 

Mahan, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Maloney, Chicago, Ill. 

i. Ogle, Terre Haute, Ind. 

. Puterbaugh, McAlester, Okla. 

. Randall, Saginaw, Mich. 

“Robbins, Cleveland, Ohio. - 

oe Sampson, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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. W. Taylor, Greenville, Ky. 
Taylor, Kansas City, Mo. 
Tierney, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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hire, New York City 

Wentz, Philadelphia, Pas 
Yerkes, Birmingham, Ala. 
Megeath, Omaha, Neb. 


DIRECTORS AT LARGE 


John A. Donaldson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. H. Cunningham, Huntington, W. 
Philip H. Penna, Terra Haute, Ind. 
Michael Gallagher, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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. H. Watkins, New York City. 

W. Watson, New York City (resigned) ; successor, F. W. 
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National Coal Association Takes Action to 
Prevent Coal Speculation 


HAT the substantial coal operators throughout the 

country are determined on a policy that, in so far as 
their individual, voluntary effort within the law may per- 
mit, will prevent speculation in coal during the period of 
the present miners’ wage controversy is evidenced by the 
following resolution unanimously adopted at the meeting 
last week of the association in the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago: 

“Whereas, the National Coal Association earnestly de- 
sires to prevent speculation in coal, and it is the belief of the 
National Coal Association that wholesalers and retailers 
also are moved by a similar desire and wish, 

“Now therefore be it resolved that the membership 
of the National Coal Association as well as all other coal 
producers, wholesalers and retailers throughout the country 
are hereby urged: (1) To demand of every purchaser of 
their coal that such billing be given as will guarantee the 
movement of coal so sold directly through to an actual coal 
consumer or to a dealer for retail distribution. (2) That. 
every order taken shall state that the coal bought is for 
direct application to a consumer or retail dealer and that. 
such billing will be provided, and that the coal when shipped 
will not be resold or reconsigned in speculative transac- 
tions.” 

Contrary to public opinion in some quarters, there is 
absolutely no difference of opinion between union and non- 
union coal operators with respect to the present imperative 
necessity of compelling contract observance by the miners. 
and of seeking to guarantee that organized labor may not, 
by arbitrary or willful action, vacate the public right and 
the public interest, and that there must be acknowledg- 
ment by such organizations of the economic necessities of 
the entire people rather than the protection of privilege 
for a special class who apparently seem to be so placed 
strategically that they can compel public acquiescence in 
any extravagant or extreme policy that the labor organiza- 
tion may see fit to lay down. 


Blizzard Acquitted of Treason Charge 


ILLIAM BLIZZARD, president of Subdistrict 2 of 

District 17, United Mine Workers, charged with trea- 
son as one of the leaders of the armed march of miners on 
Logan County, West Virginia, last autumn, was found not 
guilty by a jury at Charlestown, Saturday night, May 27, 
after a few hours’ deliberation. 

This indictment was one of sixteen, including charges. 
of murder, insurrection and conspiracy and invoking sev- 
eral hundred men, 120 of whom obtained a change of venue 
from Logan County to Jefferson County. When hearings 
of these cases began nearly five weeks ago, the treason 
charge was picked as the first for trial and Blizzard as the 
first defendant. Evidence in his case was begun just @ 
month ago. 
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Railway Fuel Men Get Down to Bed Rock at Chicago 


Convention Discusses Coal Economy from Many Angles—Coal Men 
Take Active Part—Peabody Says Third of Mines Will Be Bankrupted 
in 10 Years—Other Solutions for Coal Industry’s Problems Presented 


By E. W. 


of the International Railway Fuel Association’s 14th 

annual convention, which ran from Monday, May 
22, until late in the afternoon of Thursday the 25th, at 
Chicago. A tremendous amount of valuable work along ed- 
ucational lines in fuel engineering held the close attention 
of more than 300 railroaders and coal men for eight long 
sessions. At the end more than one observer was moved 
to remark that the convention had been a most purposeful 
and intense assemblage. J. N. Clark, chief fuel supervisor 
of the Southern Pacific Lines, was elected president, suc- 
ceeding W. L. Robinson, of the Baltimore & Ohio, who had 
proved himself a popular and capable leader. Next year 
the association will meet in Cleveland. 

Part of the coal men’s share of the program was re- 
ported in these columns last week but before the end of 
the convention several men of the industry contributed fur- 
ther. On Wednesday morning F. S. Peabody, chairman of 
the board of the Peabody Coal Co. of Chicago, with char- 
acteristic verve, declared that bankruptcy for one-third 
the bituminous coal industry within 10 years will lessen 
some of the ills of the trade. T. H. Watkins, president of 
the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co., speaking the following 
morning, took exception to some of Mr. Peabody’s beliefs. 
Earl Cobb, president of the Southwestern Coal Co., made 
an effective address on the railroad economies of good 
quality coal. C. G. Hall, of Walter Bledsoe & Co., of Terre 
Haute, Ind., and C. E. Lesher, editor of this magazine, both 
spoke and Prof. H. H. Stoek, of the University of Illinois, 
read the year’s report of the association on coal storage. 

One of the concrete results of the association’s practical 
work was the study of the effect of tonnage rating and speed 
on fuel consumption, in which a method was worked out 
and reported by J. E. Davenport, engineer of dynamom- 
eter tests of the New York Central, for determining the 
speed for any given weight of train at which coal con- 
sumption is most economical. [Illustrating the interest 
which the association has been able to arouse among ex- 
ecutives was the paper read by S. U. Hooper, a Baltimore 
& Ohio division superintendent, on “Fuel Conservation from 
the Standpoint of the Division Superintendent,” and the 
address by L. W. Baldwin, vice-president of the Illinois 
Central, on “Fuel Conservation.” Papers were read and 
addresses delivered on many phases of fuel economy viewed 
from many angles. 


RAILROADS OBJECT TO FOREIGN MATTER IN COAL 


B« rock was reached in practically every feature 


A few peppery things were said by railroaders about the 
foreign matter that often is delivered to railroads by mines. 
One man told of finding a keg of miners’ blasting powder 
delivered clear to a locomotive tender before it was dis- 
covered. Others complained of whole bucketfuls of bolts 
and washers, not to mention an overabundance of rock 
and slate in chunks that would break a stoker. C. F. 
Richardson, president of the West Kentucky Coal Co., re- 
minded the railroad men that even though a mine operator’s 
intentions may be good, his men constantly work in the 
dark, and anyway mine labor often is of low grade, making 
coal cleaning difficult to secure, but that it always pays a 
railroader to have inspectors on the job at the mine. 

Ruthless competition is going to cure many of the ills of 
the coal industry, Mr. Peabody told the convention in a 
brisk and forceful address Wednesday morning. Not much 
can be done by any sort of agreement, either between 
miners and operators or among operators themselves, he 
declared. 

“You hear a good deal about ‘gentlemen’s agreements,’ ” 
said he. “What do they amount to in businesses where 
competition is keen? Do you think I would put any par- 
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ticular confidence in the other 6,999 coal operators of the 
7,000 in this country? A revision of the Sherman anti- 
trust law to permit any sort of agreements between coal 
operators in regard, for instance, to running time, would 
not accomplish anything beneficial. With the 7,000 oper- 
ators mining under all sorts of varied conditions from 
Maryland to Washington it seems incredible that any 
sort of agreement could be arrived at and equally incredible 
that any agreement would be carried out even if it were 
made. Even if production could be restricted so as to 
distribute working time more evenly over the year and cut 
down idle day costs, thereby maintaining price levels high 
enough to guarantee a revenue to mine owners, the burden 
would only have been passed along to the public and nobody 
would be better off in the long run.” 

Mr. Peabody estimated the total loss to both capital and 
labor because of idle days at coal mines in this country is 
$400,000,000 a year. He arrived at this total after figuring 
on a capital investment of two billion dollars in mines, 
700,000 men and boys employed, a mining capacity of one 
billion tons a year, a consumption normally of 500,000,000 
tons and an average working time of 200 days a year, 
leaving 100 idle days. 

“Based on these figures,” said he, “and using the experi- 
ence of my own mines as a guide, the estimated annual 
loss to capital on account of idle-day costs at all of the - 
bituminous mines in the United States would be as follows: 


Interest (at 6 per cent for 100 idle days)............ $40,000,000 
Labor and supply costs on idle days ($0.128 per ton on 


PCCUAL Spr OGUCHON, tal 2d) reteterelan’='areicvielacaueve;Esta.cis sae s 51,968,000 
Depreciation on 25-year RPS MOL HININe Sees che ale is. see ee 26,666,000 
Taxes and insurance (0.013 on actual production, 1921). 5,278,000 

NOtaIGle day *COst, DECRMUNUIN << aes cles «oes tke es $123,912,000 


After reviewing the well-known facts that coal-mine 
overdevelopment was partly the fault of railroads deliber- 
ately encouraging too many mines in order to get profit- 
able freight and to keep coal prices down by competition, 
C. E. Lesher, editor of Coal Age, on Thursday discussed 
what should be done about it. If an attempt were made to 
solve the problem of overcapacity by a “labor trust” such 
as essays to keep down the number of miners in the hard- 
coal region, then there would be too few for periods of 
high demand, he said. This would certainly keep the price 
of coal up. Elimination of mines, he said, is the only 
other line of approach. 

But who can select the mines to be eliminated and what 
rule could be followed? If the newer mines constitute the 
“overdevelopment” and were to be shut down, the cost of 
coal would mount 25 per cent, for the huge new operations 
ordinarily can mine coal most cheaply. Suppose running 
time were taken as a yardstick to measure the fate of 
mines. Those with the fewest days of operation per year 
would be tagged to go and those coming nearest to the 
ideal of 304 days a year would be encouraged to do more. 
The inexorable rule of nature would be approximated. 
Youth, vigor and low cost would survive. The aged and 
the weak would be ruthlessly scrapped. Truly, said Mr. 
Lesher, the theorist who tackles the job of selecting the 
doomed mines has his troubles ahead. 

The association announced at the end of the convention 
that it had pulled itself out of the financial hole. The at- 
tendance was as large as that of any previous meeting of 
the association. In addition to President J. N. Clark, these 
officers were elected: Vice-presidents, M. A. Daly, of the 
Northern Pacific; P. E. Bast, of the Delaware & Hudson, 
and J. W. Dodge, of the Illinois Central; executive com- 
mitteemen, Robert Collett, of the New York Central; O. J. 
Brown, of the Boston & Maine; T. Duff Smith, of the 
Canadian National Railways, and J. R. Evans, of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. 
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Weekly Review 


OR the first time since the inception of the strike 
a definite break has occurred in the coal market. 
Prices, which had steadily climbed since April 1, 
suffered a marked decline during the past week. Coal 
Age Index of spot bituminous prices stands at 269 
on May 29, a drop of 34 points from 303 on May 22. 
Several factors are responsible for the radical change 
in the market. Following close on the heels of the 
price-stabilization parley in Washington between Secre- 
tary Hoover and a group of non-union producers came 
the announcement of freight rate reductions, amount- 
ing to 10 per cent, effective July 1. By the last week 
in May consumers reached the point of open revolt 
at stiffening prices. In the face of increasing produc- 
tion steel-mill buyers, protected for a _ reasonable 
period by their reserves, withdrew from the market. 
The Midwestern railroads have been perfecting their 
pooling arrangement and have ceased stirring up the 
market. Consequently general fuel purchases are now 
confined to emergency needs and many buyers who 
‘ have the stocks for that period will stay out of. the 
market until July 1 to obtain the benefit of the reduced 
freights. 


QUOTATIONS FALLING IN FACE OF LIGHTER MARKET 


The Connellsville coal market has flattened out with 
the removal of the Eastern demand and the withdrawal 
of steel-mill orders. Prices have dropped $1.50 in the 
last few days and operators are further reducing their 
quotations in the face of the lighter market. Receipts 
at New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia have in- 
creased materially and all quotations are much lower. 
Pier prices at Hampton Roads are down more than a 
dollar, enormous shipments are en route from the 
mines and the cessation of buying interest at coastwise 
points presages a difficult time in disposing of this ton- 
nage. West Virginia spot prices broke late last week 
in nearly all districts. 

The only sections where demand is sustained or has 
improved are in the Alabama field and in the North- 


western market. Emergency rates will soon be estab- 
lished from Alabama mines to points usually supplied 
from the Central Competitive Field. Inquiries are 
more numerous and while prices are unchanged there 
is a firmer tone noticeable. Docks at the Head-of-the- 
Lakes are experiencing a better demand with stiffening 


Bituminous, Coal Dumped at 
Lake Erie Ports, by Weeks 
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prices, as the Iron Range is taking more tonnage. Sup- 
plies will not last more than 90 days and out-of-ter- 
ritory shipments have aroused many regular dock 
customers to the advisability of at least laying in a 
small surplus. 

Production is showing a marked increase and while 
the coal is readily marketed, it is being sold under 
price and other conditions which make speculation diffi- 
cult. Unbilled coal at the mines has been reduced to 
normal. At the closed union operations there are still 
a few cars on hand, but these are either held against 
contracts or are of the less-wanted grades. 


BITUMINOUS 


“The eighth week of the coal strike opened with a decided 
increase in production,” says the Geological Survey. “The 
returns so far received indicate an output of soft coal close 
to 5,000,000 tons. Production of anthracite, however, re- 
mains practically zero. 

“Final reports for the seventh week of the strike (May 
15-20) show an output of 4,472,000 tons of bituminous coal 
and 8,000 tons of anthracite, a total of 4,480,000 tons. In 
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Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS 
\ Week ended: 1922 1921 
May.i6' ()\.26-cee aes 4,164,000 7,391,000 
\ May: yl 31.0). eae 4,433,000 8,009,000 
al May 20(a)........... 4,472,000 7,989,000 
\ Daily average.......... 45,000 1,332,000 
| Calendar year......... 157,600,000 150,540,000 
Daily av. cal. yr......-. 1,330,000 1,271,00 
\ ANTHRACITE 
1 May Gtr dsetenta te setae 6,000 1,663,000 
\ May: 13.....4-uteactene 7,000 1,938,000 
r ! May) 20\ta) ee cee 8,000 1,794,000 
COKE 
May 13 : 96,000 69,000 
May.20 2 2ceS.c% 100,000 72,000 
Calendar year..... 2,594,000 3,061,000 


(a) Subject to revision. “(b) Revised from last report. 
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‘the corresponding week of 1920 the combined output of 
anthracite and bituminous coal was 11,090,000 tons, and a 
year ago our mines were producing 9,780,000 tons. Con- 
sidering the anthracite and bituminous mines as a common 
supply of fuel, it will be seen that the quantity of coal now 
being raised is still more than 6,000,000 tons short of the 
weekly rate in a year of active business, and nearly 5,000,- 
000 tons short of that in the year of depression, 1921. 

“The increase during last week (May 22-27) may be 
judged from the fact that loadings on Monday exceeded by 
652 cars the highest figure previously reported since the 
strike began. A further increase on Tuesday carried load- 
ings above the 15,000-car mark, and the total for the first 
four days of the week exceeds by 11 per cent the correspond- 
ing period of last week. It is expected, therefore, that final 
returns will show an output not far from 5,000,000 tons. 


Ist week 3d week 4thweek 5th week 6th week 7th week 8th week 


Mon 11,445 7,898 12,131 11,598 13,118 13,366 14,688 
Tues 11,019 10,041 12,377 12,160 13,266 12,830 15,026 
Wed 11,437 11,088 12,622 12,861 13,445 13,422 14,684 
Thurs 11,090 11,193 12,981 12,487 13,266 13,445 14,612 
io wkaris 11,296 11,596 12,362 12,778 13,727 14,036 gasay ys! = 
Sat. 8,888 10,194 11,295 11,265 11,454 12/357 geet. 


“The increase is largely in response to higher prices and 
more active demand, calling into production mines which 
have hitherto been working only part time in the districts 
not affected by the strike. To a much smaller extent the 
increase results from resumption of work at mines at first 
closed by the strike in eastern Kentucky and southern West 
Virginia. Shipments are increasing slowly out of the 
Connellsville coke region and the Kanawha and New River 
fields. The region to furnish the greater part of the in- 
crease in output is the Middle Appalachian, where the mines 
are rapidly approaching maximum production.” 

Lake dumpings were 249,866 net tons during the week 
ended May 29—239,650 tons cargo and 10,216 vessel fuel 
—as compared with 308,692 tons in the preceding week. 
Dumpings for the season to date are 1,955,926 tons; in 1921 
they were 4,816,486 tons. About 1,500 cars daily are mov- 
ing to the lower ports, but much of the tonnage is being 
transshipped to Buffalo and but little is going to the upper 
docks. The Buffalo market is losing much of its insistency, 
however. Up to*eMay 1 this year about 109,000 tons were 
shipped to that port for the use of coke and steel plants. 
In 1920 only 1,000 tons went to this market. 

All-rail movement to New England declined to 496 cars 
during the week ended May 20, the lowest record for any 
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week since the miners’ strike in 1919. During the coal 
year ended March 31 New England received 18,356,000 net 
tens, of which 8,095,000 came via the all-rail route. The 
total receipts were practically 4,000,000 tons less than dur- 
ing the previous year and 700,000 less than in the 1919-1920 
coal year. The feature of the coal trade was the increasing 
percentage obtained by Tide. 

Hampton Roads dumpings declined to 328,030 tons during 
the week ended May 25 from 400,756 in the preceding week. 
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There is a heavy and growing accumulation at the piers, 
while marine freights are wobbling. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production remains practically at the zero mark, aside 
from a small tonnage of steam sizes dredged from the 
rivers. Absolute stagnation prevails in the retail trade. 
The freight reduction and the wage offer embodying a 21- 
per cent cut assure the consumer that he has but to bide 
his time to obtain cheaper fuel. Pea is the only domestic 
size that remains plentiful, both at retail and mine storage 
points. Buckwheat No. 1 is moving better and is now the 
only steam storage coal that is easily available. Prices on 
this size are slightly higher. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production continues to increase slowly. 
Output during the week ended May 20 was 100,000 net tons, 
as compared with 96,000 tons in the previous week. The 
chief factor in the increase was the greater activity in the 
Connellsville region. Furnace coke prices have increased 
sharply, due largely to buying on the part of one steel 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 








Market May 1, May 15 May22 May 29, 

Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus...- $3.05 $2.85 $3.65 $3.50@$3.65 
Smokeless minerun...... Columbus..... 2.40 2.90. 3.30 3.25@ 3.50 
Smokeless se coi . Columbus.... 1075, °2390.- 3.25 ~~ 3: 000@es. 50 
Smokeless lump. . .. Chicago..... 2.75 2.90 2.75 3.25@ 3.50 
Smokeless mine run. . Chicago..... 1.95 2.70 2.75 3.00@ 3.25 
Smokeless lump....... +» Cincinnati.:. 2.90°°.3.25 -3.50 -3.25@.8.50 
Smokeless mine run. . Cincinnati... 2.15 2.90 3.25 3.00@ 8.25 
Smokeless screenings. . ~=Cincinnaticn. © 62.15) 2475) ~ 3.15 8.00 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 5205.5 6.75%, 7.35. - 6,00GenG 25 
Clearfield mine run. oston...... 2:60, 3.25. 23.75 LSzO0mmas 25 
Cambria mine run.. Boston...... 320053275 24.25: 8 50a 70. 
Somerset mine run. oston...... 2.80 3.50 3.65 8.25@ 8.50 
Pool | (Navy Standard) Se NGWL OTK. See Sa 2 0er. r t ees «eT 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia.. SEO Me DOD ALES Nek ee ore 
Pool | (Navy Spee es . Baltimore.. Bd e400: Siw ek So eee 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 3.25 4.00 ..... 8.65@ 4.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol. - Philadelphia.. 3.30 3.75 4.65 3.25@ 4.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Baltimore.. 3.40 4.00 4.75 3.15@ 3.40 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). New York 3.00 3.75 4.90 8.45@ 3.75 
Pool 10 H.Gr. Low Vol. . Philadelphia.. 3.15 3.60 4.75 3.00@ 3.50 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 3.25 3.75 4.75 8.15@ 3.40 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York.... 2.75 3.65 4.65 3.15@ 3.40 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 2.80 ..... ..... 2.50@ 8.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol)........ Baltimore:... 3.10 3.50 4.75 3.00@ 8.15 

High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and anes New Corkastme2t70° 75.8 th. : 3.00@ 3.25 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.). Philadelphia... D250) ss) -\) 3.40 2.50@ 3.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Baltimore.... 3.00 ..... 4.00 3.00 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.90 3.15 3.60 8.40@ 3.50 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 2.65 3.00 3.25 3.15@ 3.35 
Kanawha screenings...... lumbus. ... 2.00 2.95’ 3.35 $.00@+8:25 
W. Va. Splintlemp....... Cincinnati... 2.75 3.10 3.40 3.25@ 3.50 
W. Va. Gas lump. Pe Cineinnati... (2.75 3.00. 3.65) $.10@28050 
W.Va. minerun......... Cincinnati... 2.40 3.00 3.40 3.00@ 3.25 
W. Va. soreenings........ Cincinnati... 2.20 2790. -3.25 $200C 68286 
Hooking lump........... Columbus. ... 3205: 3.15 3.90 - 8. 50@rO27, 
sone mine run. ..- Columbus.... 2.90 2.90. 3.65 8.50@ 3.60 

Hocking screenings. Columbus.... 2.15 2.85 3.50 3.50@ 3.60 
Pitta, Nos Glump.ccteseee Cleveland,.<cacwek- 20) 3.202 93) 90 He ene. 


Market May 1 May 15 May 22 May 29 
Quoted 1922 1922 1922 19227 

Pitts. No. 8 minerun...... Cleveland.... $2.90 $3.25 $3.90 $3.00@$3.50 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland.... 2900 33.25— 3590) (S52 00@.$.60 

Midwest 
Franklin, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... Se NS 05, ok noe 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... EAA y SIA Wa een mer ere ss 9 es eee 
Franklin, Il. screenings..... Chicago..... Se Omer Aly 1 5 eaeeecrctinc 
Central, Ill. lump......... Chicago..... DL Nee ea x). Se eee 
Central, Ill. minerun..... Chicago..... DT fo Ye tate Ws eye ap Sf wey ey 
Central, Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... TARA] See Ra nen a Deca eh, 
Ind. 4th Vein lumps n Chicago..... She J pois cee ee 2 ae i ee elie Se A 
Ind. 4th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... PR eg. sea, Se, a Rg SA 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings. . . Chicago..... the 9 fe) S25 oe te a 
Ind. 5th Veinlump....... Chicago..... I TD ALES clon a eae SEER oe 
Ind. 5th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... EO er ee eee Mn es A oct ao eee 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... DSA (VintaR igs kl Oe ec oe 
West... Ky:-lumpvasses. «1. Louisville... . ZOUR Stale Ss. 2) 5) Oo. L0G) S236 
West. Ky. mine run...... Louisville.... 2.60 °3.15 3.25 3.10@ $8.85 
West. Ky. screenings...... Louisville... . 2760 Seto 3.29 $.20@ 8.85 
West Ky. lump......... ” Chicago oP Rs ra Se 3.60 3.00@ 3.25 
West Ky. mine run...... Chigag0ais san Saket) Lees 3.60 3.00@ 3.25 

South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump........... Birmingham., 2.00 2.00 2.00 ...... 
Big Seam minerun....... Birmingham... 1.70 1.70 -1.70 ....... 
Big Seam “sibeeeee E ..... Birmingham... 1.85 1.95 1.85 pease I FO 
Sipe Keys lump 5.5. Chicago..... -. ae 3.65 3.00@ 3.25 
S. E. Ky. mine run...... Chicago..... arate eee 3.50 3.00@ 3.25 
8. E ‘Ky. lump.. ..- Louisville... 2.75 3.15- 3.90 3.00@ 3.25 
S. E. Ky. mine run.. ... Louisville... 2.75 3.00 3.40 3.00@ 3.25 
S. E. Ky. screenings. siete Louisville.... 2.75 3.00 3.40 3.00@ 3.25 
8. E. Ky. lump.. .... Cincinnati... 2.90 3.00 3.50 3.25@ 3.40 
S. E. Ky. mine run.. . Cincinnati... 2.40 3.00 3.50 3.00@ 3.30 
S. E. Ky. screenings. > ohlins Cincinnati... 2.25 3.00 3.25 3.00@ 3.30 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.00@ 4. 50 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.00@ 4.40 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.60@ 2.85 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ttalics. 
NOTE—Smokeless prices now include New River and Pocahontas. 
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How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Percentage of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by fields, as re- 
ported by the U. S. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly Report. 


Six Months Jan. | to Apr. 3 to Week 
July to Dee. Apr. 1, 1922 Mey 13, 1922 Ended 

1921 Inclusive Inclusive May 13 

UPSa2 otal? 2s. nasa ee 45.6 5an7 
Non-union 
Alabamasoc%.. A'0uewae nee 63.5 64.6 71.9 76.3 
Somerset County ........... Bye 74.9 58-1 EY | 
Panhandle, WiuVa.. season 5523 51.3 37.4 44.9 
Westmoreland 77.%-..0.. 2.5 54.9 58.8 69.2 74.6 
Virginia sete. ot ek eee 54.8 59.9 Voie. 83.8 
Barlancssesc'exn rte ee SB yS) 54.8 46.6 56.6 
Hezard 215,70, Go tee oi ey 58.4 57.9 64.0 
Pocahontas sy... ats caneemoet 49.8 60.0 74.0 82.5 
‘DugeRiver mar sence eee 48.1 63.02 78.2 87.0 
Tiogan: is - sae cae 47.6 (Fife 70.8 77.8 
Cumberland-Piedmont....... 46.6 50.6 13.0 18.2 
Winding Gulf 3 oF 5c6. | nk 45.7 64.3 67.8 76.2 
Kenova-Thacker............ 38.2 54.3 76.0 85.9 
N. E. Kentucky. . Sa de 32 39 47.7 58.1 62.3 
New. Rivert: sie hoe beri 24.3 37.9 ad 11.3 
Union 

Oklahomsiary on tase ee aes 63.9 59.6 1 | 12.0 
LOWR SES ties Te tee ae 57.4 78.4 0.0 0.0 
Olio, }6astertited: mor ci. ad 52.6 46.6 0.0 0.0 
Missouri: Soe. cree ee 50.7 66.8 0.6 0.5 
PIB O18: ate site bine hate 44.8 54.5 0.0 0.0 
Warisas: Sec tact cot oot 42.0 54.9 10.7 11.0 
LiGianh vce cathe ee ee 41.4 53.8 0.0 0.0 
Pittsburghf. . Lays | Os Set 41.2 39.8 0.0 0.0 
Central Pennsylvania....... SO) 50.2 11.5 PilveD 
Fairmont. ene Aa oe 35.3 44.0 4.3 5.4 
Western Kentucky. EE Bi PRS Fe SW leads 46.0 [Sap 
Pitteburaii* ae . await Brena 30.4 31.9 0.0 0.0 
Kana wile, eet acce ae chiee tata 26.0 13.0 |r 3.8 
Ohio; seuthern ected 22.9 24.3 0.0 0.0 


* Rail and river mines combined. 
+ Rail mines. 
t Union in 1921, non-union in 1922. 


works’ furnace whose regular source is on strike and which 
it is desired to put in blast at once. 





Creech Coal Co. Denies That Henry Ford 
Has Purchased Two of Its Mines 


HE Creech Coal Co. has issued a denial of the recent 
rumor that the Henry Ford interests have purchased 
additional mines on Wallins Creek, Harlan County, Ken- 
tucky, within a short distance of the Banner Fork operation, 
which Mr. Ford purchased a year or so ago. The two mines 
in question are at Twila and Low. It is known that Mr. 
Ford has been dickering for this property for some time, 
but the holders refuse to sell at the price offered. 
Mr. Ford has made many improvements in the Banner 
Fork mine, making it one of the most modern operations in 
Harlan County. Soon after he acquired the Banner Fork 
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Coal Age Index 269, Week of May 29, 1922. Average spot price 
for same period $3.25. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in accord- 
ance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with respect to 
the tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus ob- 
tained was compared with the average for the twelve months 
ended June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report 
on “Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,’ published by the Geo- 
logical Survey and the War Industries Board. (Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict, Illinois and Indiana prices not included in figures for last 
week.) 


property the union attempted to dictate a policy to Mr. Ford, 
who promptly advanced his wage scale, with the result that 
his men abandoned the union. Because ef the higher wages 
offered at the Banner Fork mine—$1 per hour for a 10-hour 
day, against a union scale of $3.44 for eight hours—the 
Creech mines were placed at a disadvantage and have not 
been operated for some time, while the Ford property is 
running full time. 




















IGA Out-of-territory demands bolster market. 


Demand declining. 
tain high prices. 





Market fails to sus- 


Steam demand grows. Prices hold firm. 


Relative Activity of Markets for Bituminous Coal at End of Eighth Week of Strike 
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April Exports Curtailed by the Strike 


Exports of bituminous coal during 
April were greatly curtailed by the 
strike, 714,995 tons being shipped, as 
compared with the March figure of 
1,187,313 tons and 1,443,091 tons in 
April, 1921. The only increase, in com- 
parison with April of last year oc- 
curred in shipments to the West In- 
dies, Panama and Cuba group. The 
figures, compiled by the Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce, are as 



































‘follows: 
APRIL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
(Gross Tons) 
April April 
Exports, bituminous coal: 1921 1922 
By rail to 
CWanadaeee cet Sere ke ess 726,093 453,406 
Lao). ae Rees oe ae 8,289 16,217 
POUA ea GN vate Facies < e's cao 734,382 469,623 
By vessel to 
Wat Entdies 2552 Px, SRA. 38h 26,805 36,956 
IP RMA aati c os Bie Se 6 Sees ws 19,829 9,39 
Cuba te ee teet tern eae, oes 28,346 47,144 
POtAl seis sae Oa oh els loisre. ovsts 74,980 93,490 
MP QNGG Motch c ol a loess, <7 Me as BO, Si Sreteatton 
Ttaly veces sc eee ck 170,364 57,426 
Pwodensser sets. he sciwisss AD Dep aritesr x ot 
MI GNINAPICN roe on ue vonieGiajonts aceee ROY Al tlre ea 
otal Hurope: .6). <i. eitetbae » 209,918 57,426 
PAT ROTGIN tts vit, a aa wes fc sleet o C1 7o kee oe 
IBFARILUIe. cc ckis teks tlle Boo Partie 90,999 38,864 
Chileye. tere reosuk. <uivy cap Laven 5,413 14,908 
Total South America......... 157,587 Se ey, 
te. hes: Py acioepaee. Veal: 57,734 11,226 
Other countries ssi 5. s ce sisiaie he 208,490 29,458 
Total bituminous............ 1,443,091 714,995 
Total anthracite. ............ 368,534 109,29 
COPALOOKS Acasa ne 18,863 28,413 
Imports, bituminous coal: 
_ Imported from: 
Minitedtiinedomis'4 ake cdi ns ee 16,095 
SBN RC eer teria Ha. oieysre, Carer tc 80,327 43,597 
ADAM tee Meee ees spetc Seite rete nae 10 
PAMIGtPHEU RN Pees chine tele oes 8,873 8,146 
Other countries s., «05 < vaysiaels. «ote 757 
Total bituminous coal ......... 89,204 68,695 
Total anthracite. 3.3.20... 2,638 1,391 
CACO IG eimaievspteiseampacscatcre's 1,629 432 





British Get Heavy German Orders 


British production, as cabled to Coal 
Age, was 4,945,000 gross tons during 
the week ended May 13, as compared 
with 4,765,000 tons in the preceding 
week. The price trend seems to be 
downward, although the export market 
is still active. 


believed that these orders were placed 
largely for Hugo Stinnes. Shipment 
extends up to August. The Berlin Gas 
Works Co. has contracted for 200,000 
tons of second Durham gas coals at 21s. 
6d. per ton f.0.b., delivery over the same 
period. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
May 25, 1922 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 


For Atlantic Islands: Tons 
Nor. §.S. Ravnanger, for Fort de 
Bran Ge Marines es the.cte's 3 eres andere ,925 
For Cuba: 
Nor. S§.S. Christian Michelsen, for 
PRA VAM eters cet vce ccc bee cee ,570 
For Italy: 
Norris SiS Siva CamiOM erecta. ols sve weave os 8,000 





IMPorTS OF COAL in 1913 totaled 
1,578,264 tons; in 1918 the total was 
1,300,958 tons; in 1919, 903,170 tons; 
in 1920, 1,111,598 tons; in 1921, 1,122,- 


0 847 tons. These figures have just been 


assembled by the Department of Com- 
merce at the request of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, which is 
pilots the tariff bill through the upper 
ouse. 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


GERMANY—Production of coal in the 
Ruhr region during the week ended 
May 13 was 1,835,000 metric tons, ac- 
cording to a cable to Coal Age. The 
previous week’s output was 1,561,000 
tons. ; 

Coal prices have been raised about 
30 per cent, making a minimum price 
of 925 marks per ton for Ruhr coking 
coal, am advance from 700 marks per 


0 ton at the beginning of April, and from 


468 in February. This coal was priced 
at 107 marks in January, 1920, and 12.9 
marks in 1914. Foundry coke has been 
raised to 1,855 marks. The increases 
were made necessary by a new wage 
scale for miners, effective April 20. 
ITtaty—The price of Cardiff steamni 
first is quoted on the Genoa market 
at 30s. 6d., according to a cable to 
Coal Age. This is a sharp decline from 
the preceding week’s price of 39s. 9d. 
BELGIUM—There is a feeling of im- 
provement, even industrial descriptions 
showing more liveliness. Important 
orders have been taken but at low 























































































































Germany has recently purchased prices, buyers still controlling the mar- 
1,000,000 tons of East Coast coals. It is ket. In domestic kinds there has been 
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a slight slackening in demand owing 
to the mild weather. Export orders for 
domestic descriptions are still numerous. 

SPAIN—The Central Hullera de As- 
turias has fixed the following prices for 
coke and briquets: Furnace coke, 40 
pesetas, free on truck, briquets, 5A 
pesetas. 





Topheavy Supplies at Hampton Roads 


Sudden dullness featured the market 
last week. Dumpings at all piers were 
reduced and prices cut down 75c.@$1. 
This is due to the uncertainty which 
hangs on the investigation by Secretary 
Hoover. 

The Lambert’s Point Piers showed 
for the month a better total than the 
other two piers combined. Export busi- 
ness was reduced to the minimum with 
shipments to coastwise points notice- 
ably cut down. 

Inquiries have practically ceased, 
while few quotations are being made, 
consumers having withdrawn from the 
market to all appearances. The an- 
nounced reduction in freight rates had 
little effect here, since the drop is only 
about 29c. or 30c. per ton. 

pee 


Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
—Week Ended- 


May 18 May 25 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 


Cars on hand....... 1,506 3,242 
ODS. ODMHANG. S.jaidion praise vestlel> 81,382 163,195 
LOTS CUIMNVOL soci ce piers sceseue vee 177,348 149,582 
Tonnage waiting.............. 20,000 30,000 
Virginian Ry.Piers, Sewalls Point: 

(Garsionnand. ovens cc acre t's « 929 1,667 
Lonsion hands3fess Pk 46,450 83,350 
‘Lonsidumped ss \.<se.aecus re 26 118,764 84,488 
Tonnage waiting.............. 20,442 26,250 

C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 

Carson Hand. owas occ cancers as 793 1,454 
Tonsion Hand mdar tie oe ato och 39,650 72,700 
SLOUS CumMPEd.. omeieeie in ests os 61,706 58,814 
Tonnage waiting............+5 9,200 7,915 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 





PIERS 
May 20 May 277 
Pool 9, New York....$8.00@$8.35 $7.25@$7.50 
Pool 10, New York.... 8.00 7.00@ 7.25 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 7.15@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.09 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 6.95@ 7.45 6.50@ 6.75 
Pool 71, Philadelphia.. 7.45@ 7.70 7.00@ 7.25 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 7.00@ 7.25 6.00@ 6.265 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 7.00@ 7.25 6.00@ 6.50 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 6.75@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.20 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York....$8.20@$8.50 $7.60@$7.80 
Pool 10, New York.... 8.25 7.15@ 7.55 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 7.40@ 7.65 7.05@ 7.35 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 7.25@ 7.55 6.80@ 7.00 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... we. 6.25@ 6.50 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 7.00 6.25@ 6.50 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 43s. f.o.b. 43s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 57s. 6d. f.o.b 57s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 43s. f.0.b. 43s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 50s. f.o.b. 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 43s. t.i.b. 43s. t.i-b. 
Welsh, Messina....... 41s. f.0.b. 4s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Algiers......... 4ls. f.o.b. 4s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuco.... 65s. f.o.b. 65s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Bahia......... 65s. f.0.b. 65s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Madeira........ 42s. 6d. f.a.s 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 40s. 6d.f.a.s. 40s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta......... 44s. 6d. f.o.b. 44s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas.... 40s. 6d.f.a.s. 40s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Naples......... 38s. f.o.b. 38s. f.o.b.4 
Welsh, Rosario........ 52s. 6d.f.o.b. 52s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Singapore...... 57s. 6d.f.o.b. 57s. 6d. f.0 b. 
Port Said yes okie? oe 51s. 6d. f.0.b 51s.’6d. f.0.b. 
AXOZANGTER fo cicincik e's oii 43s. 43s. 
Canetownls... vce. sec 35s. 3d. 35s. 3d. 
Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff : May 20 May*27t 
Admiralty, Large...... 28s.6d.@ 28s.9d 27s. 9d.@28s. 
Steam, Smalls......... 19s.@ 20s. 18s.6d.@19s. 

ew é 
Best Steams.......... 23s 23s.6d.@24_. 
Beat Game co) .cctiepr> om 23s.@ 24s. 28s.6d. 
Best Bunkers......... 22s. 6 22s.6d.@23s. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heav 
type; declines in italics. 
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North Atlantic 





Rush Demand Ends Abruptly; 
& Railroads First to Withdraw 


Since Price Conference, Purchases Are 
for Emergencies—Events of Week 
Relegate Rate Decision to Back- 
ground—If Able, Buyers Will Hold 
off Till Cut Is Effective. 


HARP price declines featured the 

past week. The Washington con- 
ference doubtless was the factor 
which caused the abrupt withdrawal 
of consumer demand. The first eas- 
ing came from the railroads, which 
apparently had reached their price 
limit. Emergency purchases are the 
rule today but the number of these 
are increasing as consumers are 
gradually faced with the necessity of 
placing orders for current needs. 


Anticipated as the announcement . 


of the freight reduction was, its im- 
portance was discounted further by 
the strenuous events of the week’s 
coal market. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that consumers whose reserves 
will stand the drain will stay out of 
the market until they can avail them- 
selves of this reduction after July 1. 





NEW YORK 


The belief that coal prices might be 
“Garfieldized” together with the freight 
reduction has had its effect upon the 
situation. The easing off of quotations 
continues. There is considerable fluctu- 
ation, however, quotations changing fre- 
quently. 

The low prices have failed to arouse 
any enthusiasm among the buyers. 
With most of the coal that was on 
tracks around April 1 marketed some 
producers looked for a stiffening of 
prices by the middle of the week. On 
May 26 ‘there were nearly 1,800 cars 
at the piers but there were said to be 
orders on hand that would reduce this 
number by 500. Considerable of this 
coal was said to be unclassified and 
wagon mine product. 

Loaded boats were quoted as low as 
$6.50, alongside, but the better grades 
were quoted $7.25@$7.55. High-vola- 
tile Pittsburgh coals were quoted $2.90 
@$3.25. 

Southern coals continue to come for- 
ward in good volume on a basis of 
$6@$6.25, Hampton Roads. The boat 
rates range from 85c. for small boats 
to $1.20 for steamers. Another of the 
large railroads is said to be following 
in the footsteps of the Lackawanna and 
is buying considerable Southern coal. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


A slight increase in production was 
reported during the eighth week of the 
strike, when 2,851 cars were loaded, 
compared with 2,823 the week previous. 
Gains are reported at Revloc where 110 
miners have returned to work. A loss 
is reported at the Reading mines at 





Stoyestown, Somerset County, where 
more than 100 miners quit on May 24. 

Unsold cars in the field dropped dur- 
ing the week from 900 to 800 and 
prices for high-grade low-volatile coal 
dropped 50c.@75c. and now range $3.25 
@$3.50. A leading operator of the dis- 
trict, with mines in northern Cambria 
County, whose mines have been in oper- 
ation, is authority for the statement 
that the miners are getting tired of 
the delay and are becoming anxious to 
return to work. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Soft coal has gone through a week 
of muddled conditions. The proposed 
freight reduction feature seemed to 
have no effect whatever on the trade. 
The movement of prices was the stir- 
ring feature, there being at one time a 
sudden drop of $1@$1.50 on spot coal. 
One leading shipper characterized it as 
another buyer’s strike, as the big con- 
sumers seem to let down in their efforts 
to get coal all at once. It has been a 
question from the first just how far the 
heavy users would, or could go, and $5 
seems to have been the limit. 

The first easing off seems to have 
come from the railroads, who when coal 
was offered around $4, ceased buying. 
This left a considerable amount of coal 
free and the smaller consumer was 
solicited strongly to buy, but even here 
there were few sales. However, the 
best judgment would seem to dictate 
that with weekly production only mod- 
erately increased and consumption go- 
ing ahead, there is liable to be an early 
re-action to higher figures. 

High-grade coals, especially Pool 1, 
continued to be hard to find, even 
though prices did drop, and it was the 
coals in Pool 11 and lower, together 
with the unclassified, that was mostly 
to be had. 

An odd feature is that despite the 
generally admitted softening of prices, 
there is still a good sprinkling of quo- 
tations at $5@$5.50. Some very small 
producers evidently are figuring that 
the sagging market is only to be of 
short duration, and continue to offer 
a single car at top figures. 








BALTIMORE 


There can be no doubt that the 
Hoover move to keep down the prices 
is at least temporarily successful. At 
this writing some operating interests 
are offering lower grade coals around 
$3, while good grades are running $3.15 
@$3.40 for the most part. There is prac- 
tically no first grade coal in the mar- 
ket, except some of the Navy Standard 
coal reaching here by barge from 
Hampton Roads. 

The success of the effort to drive 
down the price of coal was undoubtedly 
due to the fact that a number of con- 
sumers who were very actively in the 
field for supplies have become con- 
vinced that they are to get cheaper 
coal. No matter what the decision in 
Washington it will probably take some 
days at least before the situation shakes 
itself down to a practical basis. On 
top of this quite a few consumers who 
ean afford to hold off until after July 1 
will undoubtedly do so to get the ben- 
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efit of the ten per cent cut in rail rates. 

Meanwhile the majority of operators 
are standing fast and not a few with 
coal to sell are refusing to meet the 
present cut in prices to as low as $3. 


FAIRMONT 


Production in the Fairmont region 
was fluctuating somewhat during the 
seventh week of the strike but it was 
larger than during the preceding week. 
There were at least 128 mines working, 
substantial gains being made in the 
number of mines at work on the Monon- 
gah Division of the B. & O., although 
there were more mines running on the 
Charleston Division than on any other 
road. Demonstrations against non- 
union miners and attacks upon them 
were becoming somewhat more numer- 
ous and there was also some destruc- 
tion of property. 


UPPER POTOMAC 


There was comparatively little change 
in conditions in the Upper Potomac 
during the seventh week of the strike 
except as to prices, there being less 
snap to the market than has hereto- 
fore been witnessed. Where conditions 
connected with the strike permitted, 
mines were being operated to capacity 
and production was on a little larger 
seale. : 


~~ 








West 


DENVER 


With a scanty supply of slack in 
the state, partly on account of in- 
creased demand for lump coal and also 
because of lack of production caused by 
strike conditions, many operators are 
screening slack from mine run and are 
also crushing the mine run coal in 
order to supply their contracts. -The 
slack price ranged $2@$2.50 per ton; 
lump, $5; nut, $4.50 and mine run, 
$3.50. 

The greater part of the Canon City 
district is shut down on account of the 
strike and little change is shown at 
other points in the state. 


KANSAS CITY 


Though domestic demand is dead 
steam plants are getting anxious and 
are buying most any grade that will 
make steam and some of them are put- 
ting in oil burners to tide over. One of 
the pumping stations of the Kansas 
City water department has_ been 
equipped with oil burners but as soon 
as coal of the right grade is available, 
the plant will change back to coal. 

Colorado mines are running fairly 
well as no apprehension over a coal 
shortage is felt by the wheat threshers, 
who in the past have used part Kansas 
coal and part Colorado. 


SALT LAKE CITY 


The demand for slack only has picked 
up some as a result of industrial ac- 
tivity. Some operators who dumped 
their slack some time ago are trying to 
recover it. Other grades are moving 
very slowly and if things do not im- 
prove it is feared in some quarters that 
operators will experience considerable 
difficulty in finding places to put coal. 

There is no change in the Coast 
trade. It is expected to improve as 
soon as the I. C. C. approves the re- 
duction in freight rates offered by the 
carriers. 
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Retail Trade Stagnant; 
Rate Cut Halts Stocking 


Waiting Game Predicted Also on De- 
ferred Wage Settlement—Pea Still 
Plentiful in Yards—Buckwheat Moves 
Better—Steam Sizes of River Coal 
Perk Up. 


TAGNATION prevails in the re- 
tail trade. What little stocking 
had been going on was brought to an 
end by the announced freight reduc- 
tions, effective July 1. The consumer 
is assured that he has but to bide his 
time and his winter’s fuel costs will 
be reduced. The recent offer of a 21 
per cent cut in wages further deter- 
mines this course of action. Yard 
stocks of pea are still heavy, while 
the domestic sizes could not stand 
even a short period of active buying. 
Buckwheat is moving better and 
companies are cutting heavily into 
their tonnage. Sales of river coals of 
steam sizes are picking up as the 
scarcity of steam grades grows more 
pronounced. 


NEW YORK 


There is no demand and it is not 
now expected there will be any until 
early fall. The refusal of the miners 
to meet the operators’ wage proposals 
has had no effect upon the public mind. 
Coal is growing scarcer, with the excep- 
tion of pea size which moves slowly. 

Even with the three large sizes dis- 
appearing there is an abundance of pea 
coal which some consumers may be glad 
to utilize before the mines resume. 

Buckwheat is moving better and some 
producers are cutting into their reserve 
stocks. With this size out of the way 
it may be possible that the- reserve 
stocks of pea will be taken. 

Rice coal is moving nearly as well as 
buckwheat and is growing scarcer. Reg- 
ular barley is hard to get but river 
product is easily picked up. Quotations 
for buckwheat in boats ranged $6.25@ 
$6.75, alongside, and for rice $5.75@ 
$6.25. River barley is being quoted 
around $1.50 f.o.b. at point of ship- 
ment. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Unlocking the office door in the morn- 
ing and reversing the process in the 
evening is about.all the action there is 
in the retail trade. Even the slight 
ordering for winter that has been ap- 
parent lately has dwindled away in the 
face of the two most important happen- 
ings of the season in the trade. These 
events were the freight-rate reduction, 
and the wage reduction offered to the 
miners. The public believes it will get 
the benefit of both, and that coal will 
surely be cheaper some time before it 
is needed again. 

The freight reduction reduced to 
money means only 30c. to 40¢. a ton, 


and a wage reduction is reported to 
mean about 80c. a ton cut on production, 
and only a part of this latter may reach 
the retailer at all. The retail men are 
looking forward to a time of much ex- 
planation to the consumer when he 
comes a-buying once more. 

A rumor has been abroad recently 
that with the resumption of mining 
there will be an entirely new arrange- 
ment of sizes. The story goes that by 
re-sizing, the mine prices will be so ad- 
justed as to show quite an appreciable 
reduction to the consumer, with no loss 
of return to the operators. The opera- 
tors have a committee on re-sizing and 
are almost weekly considering ~ this 
proposition. 

With buckwheat the only size remain- 
ing in the steam market, there has been 
an appreciably stronger demand for 
this coal. There is some complaint that 
this storage coal is running dirty, yet 
despite this the demand grows and even 
the price has increased in certain in- 
stances, with numerous sales at $3.75. 


BUFFALO 


The trade is much smaller than one 
would expect. Consumers do not ask 
for coal in any amount. The lack of 
business in the anthracite offices is be- 
coming rather distressing. It would 
seem that the stock of stories that has 
been passing from lip to lip among the 
workers there is about exhausted, for 
report has it that the clerks will be put 
on half time in some cases before long. 
Dock men are kept together as well as 
possible by repair work and odd jobs. 
If the Lake fleet was running actively 
the men would scaitter in that direction, 
but so far only grain is moving rapidly. 

For awhile there was independent 
anthracite in some amount held by the 
operating companies, but that is said 
to be gone. It sometimes found pur- 
chasers at as high as $2 premium, but 
most of it sold for about 75c. extra. 





BOSTON 


In domestic sizes at wholesale there 
is scarcely a wheel turning. Remaining 
reserves are being worked off and there 
is small likelihood of any of the com- 
panies losing prepaid freight on stor- 
age coal by reason of the 10 per cent 
reduction in rates. The larger com- 
panies have disposed now of practically 
all the sizes in stock except pea and 
buckwheat. 

For pea there is only a moderate and 
scattering request. A few cargoes have 
been placed here, but retailers are not 
inclined to increase their supplies. 


ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


The effect of the strike is now spread- 
ing to other industries in the hard coal 
region. It is estimated that retail sales 
in Scranton have fallen off more than 
25 per cent and are steadily dropping 
further. 

Those men who are now working are 
to be assessed one day’s pay per month 
to help defray the expenses of the 
negotiations being carried on in New 
York. Before the strike an assessment 
of $1 was made for this work. As there 
are supposed to be 100,000 men in the 
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region the costs of the negotiations 
are proving to be very heavy. 


BALTIMORE 


Slowly, because there is little de- 
mand, the small reserve is being wiped 
out. The entire reserve in yards of 
this city probably is not.greater than 
7,000 tons. The public does not seem 
to be at all disturbed about the situa- 
tion, however, and the cut in freight 
rates is adding to the thought that the 
basis of prices will be lower when coal 
begins to run again. 








Coke 





UNIONTOWN 


Hoover’s price _ stabilization plan 
broke the coal market early this week, 
when many steel interests withdrew 
buying orders. Demand as the week 
closes is none too strong but the ton- 
nage produced is selling at $3.25@$3.50. 

The possibility of price stabilization 
undoubtedly was the cause of the 
market break and indicates that there 
was not so much a demand for coal as 
there was fear on the part of con- 
sumers that the price would go still 
higher. Most of the buyers are steel 
interests, and while many withdrew 
buying orders, there are yet enough to 
absorb all tonnage offered for sale. 

The present market will mark the 
end again of the wagon mines. About 
75 of such mines had opened since the 
strike commenced but the present 
prices are about equal to their cost of 
production. 





CONNELLSVILLE 
Furnace coke has undergone a sharp 
advance, attributed largely, if not 


wholly, to buying for account of a steel 
works furnace at Monessen whose regu- 
lar source of supply is on strike and 
which it is desired to put in blast at 
once. No market for foundry has been 
fully established as yet, the few in- 
quirers hesitating about making pur- 
chases on account of advanced prices. 
The market in general may be quoted 
about $7@$7.25 for furnace and $7@ 
$7.50 for foundry. 

The average merchant furnace inter- 
est continues strictly out of the mar- 
ket, asking prices being far above what 
the furnaces could afford to pay, in 
view of the low priced sales of pig 
iron. The steel industry is obtaining 
its coke by various devices, and there 
are large drafts upon non-union fields 
for byproduct ovens. : 

The Courier reports production dur- 
ing the week ended May 20 at 43,500 
tons by the furnace ovens, and 13,930 
tons by the merchant ovens, a total 
of 57,430 tons, an increase of 3,280 tons. 
Production in the week ended April 1 
was 149,600 tons and in the low week, 
ended May 6, 52,200 tons. 


BUFFALO 


The trade is exceedingly dull, for the 
big furnaces have byproduct ovens and 
they are running so actively that the 
gas furnished for city use is said to be 
in large quantity. The furnaces are 
running at a pretty good rate and are 
offering considerable iron to the canal 
barges for Tidewater. Coke quotations 
remain on the basis of $7 for best 72-hr. 
Connellsville foundry, and $6 for 48-hr. 
furnace. 
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Chicago and Midwest 





Sharp Break in Prices 
Marks Week in Midwest 


Western Kentucky Shows’ Steepest 
Drop on Most Western Markets— 
Gets As Low As $3—Railroad Pool 
Working Well Thus Far. 


HE swift fall of Western Ken- 

tucky which struck Chicago early 
last week after a day or two of wild 
wobbling, was the most striking fea- 
ture of the Midwestern coal situation 
during the past 10 days. The fields 
are doing their best to prevent a 
crash to rock bottom and wisest ob- 
servers say there is no collapse com- 
ing. But coal which sold heavily 
throughout the West for $3.65@ 
$3.75 about May 20 went down to a 
flat $3 in some markets and is ex- 
pected to go a little below that with 
an eventual return to about that fig- 
ure or a few cents above for a run of 
indefinite length. 


The main drive to hold western Ken- 
tucky down was made from Chicago 
where the railroad buying pool centers 
its activities, but there were distinct 
evidences in St. Louis and other mar- 
kets as well. Meantime, operators in 
the fields involved complain that they 
are being penalized by powerful inter- 
ests from union fields now closed down. 
These “powerful interests” have con- 
tracts to fill or they would not be so 
altruistically active in trying to keep 
coal costs down for the benefit of the 
country, the Kentuckians assert as they 
note the withdrawal of competing north- 
ern and eastern purchasing agents from 
their midst. The fact that many of 
them are wiring to the markets for bids 
on their output plainly indicates the 
turn buying in the field has taken in the 
past few days. 

The coal buying committee of the 
railroads continues to smooth out its 
difficulties and is taking on a consider- 
able tonnage for its many participants. 
However, it is not buying the enormous 
volume of coal that was originally an- 
ticipated because only within the last 
day or two has it found prices to its 
liking. The maximum price of $3.25 
which the pool was said to have fixed a 
week ago has been undercut in several 
instances and it is now understood that 
a new level will be adhered to as long 
as possible. 

Business generally has shown no tend- 
ency to boom though a cautious bet- 
terment continues to be noted, and the 
partial assurance of a coal supply which 
the coal committee for the railroads has 
given to important fuel consumers en- 
courages this slight improvement. Re- 
tail trade is dead and many yards are 
heavily stocked. Around Chicago re- 
tail interests continue to warn the pub- 
lic that coal is bound to go up and that 
now is the time to stock for next win- 
ter. 


CHICAGO 


The steep fall in prices of all coals 
during the past week has reduced trad- 
ing on this market to a certain “nor- 
maley” which brings joy and sorrow to 
the hearts of buyers and brokers re- 
spectively. The descent of western 
Kentucky from a strong $3.65 began at 
the first of last week and ran down to 
a flat $3 on Saturday with speculation 
absolutely sponged off the map. When 
Kentucky mines wired here for offers, 
the town knew the buying rush was 
ended. The days of shipping coal to 
Chicago on open consignment appar- 
ently are over for the present. ‘One or 
two big jobbers have made money for 
a month, but the majority have been 
burned badly since the organization of 
the railroad buying pool with the as- 
sociated effort on the part of operators 
to keep the trade informed every day 
of the exact number of cars of coal 
reaching this market without buyers. 

“We're getting back to a healthier 
basis,” commented a_ well-informed 
coal man, “and I hope we can hold the 
trade there for awhile. The probabili- 
ties are we will be successful for at 
least 30 days. But if there is no settle- 
ment of the strike in definite prospect 
by July 1 or pretty soon thereafter, it 
certainly will be hard to control com- 
petitive bidding for coal. A good many 
big consumers will be worrying then 
about the coming winter.” 

The railroad pool did little in Chicago 
to absorb jobber coal. Whatever may 
have been the price in the fields, the 
pool at the end of the week displayed 
no interest in any price above $3 and 
other big consumers buying here were 
able to pick up a good deal at only a 
few cents over that. They bought 
enough, in fact, to practically remove 
one or two of the largest of them from 
the market. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Quietness reigns throughout the 
Carterville field of Williamson and 
Franklin County. A little railroad coal 
is still on track and, strange to say, 
there is also a little domestic lump, 
egg and nut here and there that was 
supposed to be held that is loosened up 
now with prices from $4@$4.50. 

There has been no disturbance any- 
where and no talk of settlement. Some- 
what similar conditions prevail in the 
Duquoin, East Jackson County and Mt. 
Olive fields. A little coal on hand at 
one mine is being held for contract. 

Throughout the Standard district 
there are here and there a few cars 
held back for commercial and a little 
railroad coal still on hand. At two or 
three points considerable coal on the 
ground is being loaded and at other 
places owners are holding for a price 
of $4.25 @$4.50. 





ST. LOUIS 


The break in Kentucky prices has 
reached St. Louis. At the end of last 
week operators were making offerings 
from the fields which showed declines 
on both east and west Kentucky rang- 
ing up to 50c. Western Kentucky mine 
run could be had at $3.15. The only 
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other activity is a tendency of many 
consumers to store a little coke. This, 
however, is a minor movement. Do- 
mestic business is at a standstill and 
a little steam is moving from storage 
piles. Railroads have from 2 to 4 
weeks’ supply ahead. 

Country demand for steam is almost 
at a standstill. Occasionally an inquiry 
comes in from dealers in the country 
for threshing coal, but this is not seri- 
ous and can be taken care of with 
wood if necessary. 

There has been no change in the 
price. The domestic market is 50c. 
above the close on March 31. This 50c. 
is the re-handling charge from the 
storage bins. 

Reports from western and central 
Missouri show that several small drift 
mines are in operation and in South- 
western Missouri some few are in 
operation on the Frisco in the vicinity 
of Sprague, Pleasanton and LaSiene. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


As a result of reported Central Buy- 
ing Committee activities in the Chicago 
district, and by Hoover and operators 
in Washington looking toward a plan 
to prevent further price advances, and 
a belief on the part of many buyers 
that prices will be curbed, demand has 
slacked off somewhat. Inquiries con- 
tinue numerous, but orders are not so 
plentiful. There are still a good many 
buyers in the field, who are buying di- 
rect and taking a good deal of tonnage, 
resulting in less business actually pass- 
ing through brokers’ hands, this mak- 
ing it appear as though the demand is 
smaller than it actually is. 

Last week operators were having 
little trouble disposing of coal, but 
their quotations were a little above the 
prices that many buyers were willing 
to pay, and most of the business now 
being placed is industrial demand of 
more or less an emergency nature. 


LOUISVILLE 


Inquiries continue, but actual orders 
are not as good as they were. It is 
claimed that although the volume going 
through the jobbers’ hands is not as- 
heavy as it was, there is still some 
direct buying in the fields by industrial 
concerns: as well as Northern jobbers 
and operators. 

Western Kentucky feels that opera- 
tors who favor price regulatory meas- 
ures of one kind or another are those 
who depend upon non-union mines to 
help them fill contracts. Naturally the 
brokers and_ operators who are 
“pinched” are favoring anything that 
will prevent further advances. Except 
from a moral effect that may result and 
hurt non-union fields later on, many 
Kentucky operators can see nothing in 
the Washington conferences that can 
materially hold down prices. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


While reports are received in Indian- 
apolis of receding prices at the mines 
in some of the Eastern fields, there has 
been no tendency shown here to lower 
prices of any coal available. Neither 
operators, distributors nor dealers have 
had much opportunity to make a con- 
crete demonstration as to their attitude 
concerning Federal pressure against 
price soaring, simply because there has 
been no demand. Nobody is buying. 

The retailers especially are hard hit. 
Prior to the strike they loaded every 
available space with coal against a long 
strike and summer buying. 
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Northwest 


Interest Gets Keener 
Around Head-of-Lakes 


Dock Stocks Continue to Shorten and 
Inquiries Get Thicker—Biggest Me- 
saba Iron Mine Buys Heavily, Thus 
Indicating More Industry. 

HE Northwest country takes a 
keener and keener interest in 
coal as the weeks of the strike pass 
and the flow of vessel coal from the 

Lower Lake ports slacks off to next 

to nothing. Some big consumers are 

buying—notably the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co., biggest on the Mesaba Range 

—indicating a slight industrial re- 

vival. This moves even the smaller 

trade to make rather anxious in- 
quiries about the swiftly melting 
dock stocks. Prices generally are 
stiffening. Shipments from the 
docks to out-of-territory points are 
also a factor which cause consumers 
to take more interest in the market. 





DULUTH 


Placing of contracts for 150,000 tons 
of run of pile by the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co., the largest iron mining com- 
pany of the Mesaba Range, featured 
the market at the Head-of-the-Lakes 
last week. This order has acted as no 
uncertain stimulant to trade. It in- 
dicates that the mining company is 
taking no chances of shortage, due to 
the strike, and is filling its needs. This 
order, together with the stocks which 
the mining company has on the docks 
will carry it through the entire season. 
Indication of the firmness of the mar- 
ket is evident in the fact that the price 
paid by the company is known to be 
within a few cents of the present 
market. 

Not only has the order shown that 
the company is protecting itself but 
also that it is prepared to mine steadily 
throughout the summer. This is an 
indication of prosperity on the Iron 
Range, and many small coal consumers 
are taking heart and making inquiries 
which indicate a return to business. 

Dock men estimate the stocks are 
good for only 90 days. Shipments of 
coal to out-of-territory points have re- 
duced the margin of safety. Five rail- 
roads have added to their supplies from 
this depot within the last week, and at 
least two of these had not bought in 
this market for several years. Two 
more steamers were loaded here last 
week for near-mine points. 

Increased inquiry has come for coal 
to go to Chicago and other outside 
points. The local trade at the Head- 
of-the-Lakes also is ready to jump into 
the market as soon as more serious 
shortage becomes apparent. 

Shipments to the Duluth-Superior 
Harbor for the period of the strike ap- 
parently have about reached their end. 
Twenty-six cargoes of coal have been re- 
ceived so far, of which but one of 5,000 
tons was anthracite. Only one more 


is reported as loaded for this port from 
the lower end of the Lakes, and it is 
possible that this may be diverted. 
When this cargo arrives it will mean 
that shipments are finished. It is barely 
possible that some docks with non- 
union mine connections may bring some 
coal here. 

Prices are hardening. The market 
has not as yet generally come back to 
$7 for lump and $6.50 for run of pile 
in Youghiogheny, Hocking and Splint, 
but some docks are asking these prices. 
Others are still selling at 50c. off this 
basis. Screenings are high, however, 
with the regular market at $5 and some 
short docks offering at $5.50 only. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


There has been something of a 
change in the coal business of the 
Northwest recently. In the past fort- 
night or so, there has been quiet and 
persistent buying at the docks for a 
number of Western railroads. The 
buying was cautiously handled in order 
not to cause any boom to the market, 
but at figures between $5.25@$5.50 a 
considerable tonnage has been placed. 
As a result, the dock trade members 
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feel that they have no intolerable sur- 
plus on hand to work against, when the 
expected decline comes in prices and 
wages. Therefore, they are returning 
their prices to $6@$6.50, according to 
the feeling of the companies as to the 
stock they have on hand. 





MILWAUKEE 


Speculation as to the future is the 
order of the day in Milwaukee coal 
circles, the general opinion being that 
soft coal is in for a rise of from $1 to 
$2 per ton before long, unless the 
strike nears an end. Public service com- 
panies—street railway, gas and elec- 
tric light—are beginning to grow 
alarmed as their rates are dependent 
in the main upon the cost of fuel. 

Stocks of coal at the various yards 
are being gradually depleted as 
the supply coming by Lake is not what 
it ought. to be at this period of the 
year; and yet nobody seems anxious to 
buy coal. The hard coal market is dead 
and the demand for soft coal is confined 
to large users. Thus far this season 
only 8,000 tons of anthracite have been 
received by Lake, against 199,235 tons 
during the same period last year. Soft 
coal receipts aggregate 226,697 tons 
against 508,812 tons last year. 

The city authorities have decided to 
discard all bids for coal and to buy in 
the open market as required for the 
next sixty days or more. 


New England 





Shippers Seek Spot Offers 
As Prices Recede Rapidly 


Hoover Policy Effective—Pier Accumu- 
lations Increase 130,000 Tons in 
Week—Further Price Drop Indicated 
—Western Buyers and New York 
Bunker Contractors Hold Back. 


R. HOOVER’S policy seems to 

be effective. Local demand was 
extremely light last week. Prices 
both f.o.b. vessel at Hampton Roads 
and at the mines in non-union dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania and Maryland 
as well as in West Virginia have re- 
ceded rapidly during the last few 


days and there are now shippers who 


are soliciting offers for spot coal. 

At this writing it is reported that 
accumulations at the three piers 
amount to more than 200,000 tons 
as against something over 70,000 
tons a week ago. There is every in- 
dication that prices will sag further 
the next week or so, but as yet we 
have heard no quotation based on 
less than $6 per gross ton f.o.b. ves- 
sel at Norfolk. Western buyers and 
bunker contractors in New York 
harbor, by withholding purchases, 
also have had a hand in this result. 

Local demand has been extremely 


light throughout the week. There is no 
change in the textile situation, most of 


the cotton mills being shut down by 
reason of labor difficulties. While the 
Shoe industry has taken a fresh start 
by re-opening a large number of fac- 
tories, notably in Lynn, Mass., the ef- 
fect on coal will be rather slight be- 
cause most of the plants concerned 
either draw their supplies from local 
dealers or use electric power. Buyers 
here are well satisfied to wait and from 
several angles the steam coal market 
seems to be suffering more from the 
buyers’ strike than from any suspen- 
sion of mining. 

Jn central Pennsylvania there have 
been distinct gains in tonnage. Ship- 
pers who have been entirely out of 
the market since April 1 are now look- 
ing for orders and quotations are fully 
a dollar less than a week ago. Re- 
ceipts via the Hudson River gateways 
since May 1 have been less than 100 
cars in the aggregate and for the near 
future we see no prospect of any mate- 
rial improvement in demand. 

Marine freights are easy at 90c. 
Hampton Roads to Boston, on large 
vessels, smaller tonnage ranging up to 
$1.15, according to size and destination. 
The surplus of transportation is still 
much in evidence and it would not be 
surprising to see rates fall off, now that 
there is less inquiry for coal. 

For distribution Inland there is also 
only light demand. Sales recently have 
been made at prices all the way from 
$7 to $8 on cars Providence or Boston, 
but the aggregate tonnage disposed was 
by no means large. 

Spot prices are much weaker and 
there is every indication that they will 
go to lower levels. 
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Eastern Inland 





Hoover Plan and Freight Cut 
Depress Prices and Demand 


Consumers Felt Reversal Was Coming 
— Eastern Orders and Steel-Trade 
Buyers Disappear—Stocks Getting 
Low—Steel Industry Fortified with 
Non-Union Contracts. 

OWER prices and curtailed de- 

mand have resulted from a com- 
bination of circumstances, princi- 
pally the Hoover price-stabilization 
plan, the reduction of freight rates 
and a feeling on the consumer’s part 
that the stiffening price tendencies 
were due for a reversal of form. 

Connellsville prices broke $1.50, due 

to a withdrawal of Eastern orders 

and buyers for the steel trade. The 
subsidence of the general demand 
may be only temporary, as stocks are 
getting low, but the steel industry is 
now well fortified with non-union 
coal contracts, which will safeguard 
the supply for a reasonable period. 
Lake coal has been arriving at 
the lower ports at the rate of about 

1,500 cars per day, most of this ton- 

nage being transshipped from Toledo 

and Sandusky to Buffalo. That mar- 
ket, however, is fast losing much of 
its insistency. 


ed 


PITTSBURGH 


From a top price of about $4.50, 
Connellsville steam coal] has broken to 
$3, through producers continuously re- 
ducing their asking prices in the face 
of lighter demand. Buyers were plain- 
ly much impressed by Secretary Hoov- 
er’s undertaking to bring about lower 
prices, and have been buying very 
sparingly. The withdrawal of Eastern 


buyers may be only temporary, what- . 


ever the result of the activities at 
Washington, but the steel industry ap- 
pears to be done with its heavy buying, 
as it now has various contracts in non- 
union fields, with quite a time still to 
run. Connellsville byproduct is avail- 
able at $3.75 or perhaps a trifle less, 
but encounters little demand. 

There is no change in the strike sit- 
uation in the Pittsburgh district. In 
the Connellsville region there has been 
a slightly more pronounced drift of 
strikers back to work. Opinion now is 
that the Connellsville strikes will wind 
up with a sort of stampede back to 
work, but no prediction is ventured as 
to when this will occur, the common 
opinion being merely that it will be 
long before the regular union strike 
really comes to a head. 





CLEVELAND 


The market has lost much of its re- 
cent buoyancy. Top prices which were 
available Jast week are now meeting 
with resistance on the part of con- 
sumers. Secretary Hoover’s warning 


against price boosting apparently has 
had more ettect upon buyers than upon 
producers. The latter maintain that 
the government lacks authority to regu- 
late the quotations for coal. Con- 
sumers, however, have been more im- 
pressed with the Hoover theory and 
are setting themselves against any in- 
creases. 

The only change in the situation has 
been the appearance recently of a grow- 
ing number of small consumers into 
the market. This indicates that stocks 
are running low. Railroads and steel 
mills are still buying. Many consumers 
have been shaving down demand to the 
minimum pending the adjustment of 
rates. At present the longer, and in 
many cases circuitous freight hauls are 
adding an excessive burden to indus- 
trial coal costs. 

Only about two thirds of the Lake 
fuel dumped has been sent to Upper- 
Lake destinations, the remainder going 
to lower ports where coal needs are 
pressing. Non-union coal is coming 
forward rather freely, but the demand 
from the Northwest is light. 


DETROIT 


Except for a slight improvement in 
buying by steel companies and a little 
better demand from railroads the coal 
trade remains sluggish and apparently 
almost lifeless. There seems to be very 
little interest in the matter of supply 
among the steam coal buyers in gen- 
eral. 

Some of the users of steam coal are 
delaying the placing of orders, with the 
expectation that they will be able to 
obtain their coal supply at lower prices 
after the strike is called off. An addi- 
tional reason for delaying is the freight 
reduction, announced for July 1. 

Lump from West Virginia or Ken- 
tucky is quoted at $3.75. Smokeless 
lump and egg is $3.85, while run of 
mine and nut, pea and slack of all dis- 
tricts brings about $3.50. There is a 
scarcity of fine coal because of the cur- 
tailed production of lump. 








EASTERN OHIO 


Demand has subsided considerably, 
accompanied by declines in spot prices. 
Inquiries have dwindled and supplies of 
coal on track in larger terminals are 
not being readily absorbed. 

The chief contributing factors to this 
situation are the freight rate reductions 
and the anticipation on the part of 
buyers that the stiffening tendencies of 
spot prices on non-union coals were 
due for a reversal of form. Many con- 
sumers still have significant reserve 
stocks on hand and they are reluctant 
to further augment these reserves in 
view of savings to be effected in freight 
costs beginning July 1. Non-union 
coals from Pittsburgh and Connells- 
ville are quoted in the open market: 
Mine run, slack, nut and slack, $3@ 
$3.25; No. 8 deep run, same grades, 
$3.25@$3.40; eastern Ohio stripping, 
$3@$3.50; West Virginia and eastern 
Kentucky, $3@$3.25. This range of 
spot prices is about 75c. to $1.25 less 
than those prevailing a week ago. 

An appreciable Lake movement con- 
tinues of non-union coal from Toledo 
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and Sandusky to Buffalo. Arrivals at 
lower docks average around 1,500 cars 
per day and dumpings are about 1,000 
cars daily. Railroads have approxi- 
mately 6,000 cars under load at lower 
docks. 

Receipts of bituminous coal at Cleve- 
land during the week ended May 20 
were 1,100 cars; divided, 987 cars for 
industries and 193 cars for retailers. 
Industrial receipts exceed those of the 
preceding week by 168 cars. 





BUFFALO 

The only change in the situation is 
a persistent report from the Allegheny 
Valley districts, claiming that prices 
were off a dollar or more. As a rule 
the local shippers do not find any 
material difference in the prices, except 
that they do not now appear to be going 


For awhile some consumers were will- 
ing to pay excess prices, which favored 
a possible panic. The output did not 
increase as sanguine operators pre- 
dicted and sensational jobbers sent out 
scare circulars. There is now another 
side of it. The threat of the govern- 
ment to interfere appears to have 
stopped large consumers from bidding 
against one another and now the min- 
ers are reported to be getting uneasy 
in some districts. 

Quotations are mostly a matter of 
trying in vain to reconcile the many 
conflicting reports. Some shippers see 
higher figures right away and refer 
to sales to warrant such an idea. 

The only Lake activity is in bitumi- 
nous coming in from Ohio ports, mainly 
Toledo. It goes to the large furnaces 
chiefly, though one railroad company 
has a purchase of 20,000 tons coming 
in. This traffic reached a total of 103,- 
500 tons last week. 


COLUMBUS 


The coal market slumped sharply 
during the past week. Railroads, pub- 
lic utilities and iron and steel plants 
are still the big consumers. Buying to 
replenish depleted reserves has been 
the rule and there is still a considerable 
business being placed, but the edge is 
off the market. 

Retailers are not in the market to 
any extent and are devoting their time 
to cleaning up. Retail prices have ad- 
vanced in sympathy with prices at the 
mines. Pocahontas lump is quoted 
$7.50@$7.75 and mine run about $7. 
West Virginia splint lump sells around 
$7@$7.50 and mine run $6.25@$6.50. 
There is only a limited quantity of 
Hocking available, at $6 for lump and 
$5.50@$5.75 for mine run. 

A few Lake contracts have been 
made. Prices are generally held in 
abeyance, depending on the future 
wage scale. Indications point to an 
active Lake trade, especially if delayed. 





NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


The seventh week of the strike saw 
a more concentrated effort being made 
by the union to force a suspension of 
operations, an effort which met with only 
partial success and which did not inter- 
fere materially with the shipment of 
coal. There were several dynamitings 
and injunctions were being ignored. 
Railroads and Lake buyers were seek- 
ing more tonnage, but prices and gene- 
ral market conditions reflect the un- 
certainty which prevails in the coal 
industry at the opening of the Hoover 
conference on fair prices. 
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Buyers Who Loaded Up at Top 
Are Caught in Price Drop 


All Sizes Fall $1 Following Price Con- 
ference—Even Lower Prices Hard to 
Get—Heaviest Buyers Gone, Market 
Is Oversupplied. 

N one week’s time the price on all 

grades and sizings of coal dropped 
$1 a ton as a result of the conference 
held in Washington between Secre- 
tary Hoover and prominent oper- 
ators. It was a severe jolt for the 
jobbers and others who had filled 
up with what free fuel was to be 
obtained at the top of the market— 
around $3.75@$4—+to find the market 
dwindling in interest and orders and 
the price generally sinking until it 
reached $2.75@$3.25, with the latter 
price mighty hard to get. 

The heaviest buyers now appear to 
have cared for their immediate re- 
quirements, and the removal of these 
takers left more coal on the market 
than could be readily absorbed. 
Dullness developing at Tidewater 
added further tonnage to the already 
congested Cincinnati market. 





CINCINNATI 


All coals weakened late in May. The 
Hoover conference was given as the 
main explanation, as buyers found it 
advisable to await any possible develop- 
ments accruing from the “fair-price” 
meetings. 

So far as high-volatile sales are con- 
cerned these have not kept pace with 
production, or more properly speaking, 
with the tonnage of free coal that is 
now coming forward. After the $3.50- 
price had been reached, southeastern 
Kentucky operators and sales agents, 
in order to get their tonnage moving, 
cut the price down as low as $3, which 
forced an entirely new turn to affairs. 
The heavier buyers, the steel people, 
railroads and a great many of the pub- 
lic utlities have their immediate re- 
quirements cared for, and with this 
heavy entity removed more coal was 
being offered than could be taken. 

The same story is told of the smoke- 
less situation—except that the bottom 
dropped out of the buying at Tidewater, 
which sent the coal West. The bitumi- 
nous people were having their difficul- 
ties in making sales, however, and 
the low-volatile interests were quick 
to realize the situation and likewise 
made drastic cuts in price. 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


With approximately 2,000 miners at 
work, it has been possible to increase 
production. Many miners are still on 
strike but sentiment among them for a 
continuance of the strike is greatly 





divided. Demand and prices suffered 
a relapse, last week. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan mines are maintaining daily 
production at almost 60,000 tons. There 
is a strong demand at Tidewater but 
so far the bulk of the output is going 
to the steel centers and to Ohio and 
Michigan points. Lake shipments also 
are increasing. Prices, however, broke 
badly last week, because of government 
efforts to prevent profiteering. 

No market losses have been elimi- 
nated entirely from the Kenova-Thacker 
field and the output of about 160,000 
tons a week represents a production of 
nearly 83 per cent of potential capacity. 
Most mines are producing nothing but 
mine run, which is largely consigned 
to Western markets. Prices dropped 
$1 a ton last week, as buyers withheld 
orders awaiting the result of the Hoover 
conference. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


An increasing -demand for coal was 
accompanied for further advances in 
price late in May. Lake shipments are 
swelling the production, railroad facili- 
ties alone handicapping producers. Late 
reports indicate a bad break in prices, 
as in other West Virginia fields. 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Pending Hoover’s conference with 
coal men, prices have eased off some- 
what and there is not the active buy- 
ing that obtained a week ago. Car 
supply is better than at any time dur- 
ing May. Practically all mines received 
a full supply for the past four days and 
state that prospects are good for regu- 
lar supply for the immediate future. 

Production is increasing every day. 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas mines had all they could 
do to handle orders during the seventh 
week of the strike. In many instances 
companies have sold their output for 
several weeks ahead. Late in May a 
market reaction occurred; due to efforts 
of the operators to avoid profiteering, 
many buyers withdrew their orders to 
await the result of the Hoover confer- 
ence. Prices made a bad break, in some 
cases going down an even dollar. 

Tug River mines continue to produce 








more coal than at any time in the recent’ 


history of the field, production being 

above that of the war-time period. 

Shipments to western points are un- 

usually large but at the same time there 

is much coal going to Tidewater, 
NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


Although New River production is 
still far below normal, mines are resum- 
ing operation from day to day notwith- 
standing a_ strike. Shipments to 
Columbus and other Midwest markets 
as well as to Tidewater are heavy. 
Although the principal demand is for 
mine run, other grades are being ac- 
cepted in lieu thereof when available. 

Gulf production is now on a normal 
basis except for losses resulting from a 
labor shortage, such losses amounting 
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to about 50,000 tons a week, with ap- 
proximately 27,000 tons a day being 
produced. Much of the tonnage origi- 
nating in this field is being shipped to 
Tidewater. Prices are about the same 


as those prevailing in the New River 
field. 





ent Tt 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 


Inquiry from foreign territory has 
been somewhat more active, but rela- 
tively little tonnage has been actually 
booked. However, indications are that 
the expected influx of orders from sec- 
tions formerly supplied from the cen- 
tral competitive field and other strike 
centers will begin very soon. The 
promulgation of emergency rates from 
the Alabama field to points in central 
freight association territory is expected 
daily. The rates reported to have been 
agreed upon of $4.60 to Chicago, $4 
to St. Louis and $3 to Centralia should 
enable mines to place quite a quantity 
of coal in territory adjacent to these 
points. The above rates, it is under- 
stood, will hold good until Oct. 1. 

The trade in local territory is slightly 
better than a week ago, there being 
some increase noted in both production 
and movement. 

There is a fairly good market for the 
better grades of domestic, some few 
producers having sold ahead for a 
month or better, but very few mines 
producing domestic coal are working 
more than half time account no mar- 


ket for the steam product. Production 
has shown some increase during the 
past two weeks. ; 

Quotations f.o.b. mines are as fol- 
lows: 

Washed Lump and Egg 

Carbon Hill........ $2.00@$2.25 $2.20@$2.45 
Corona. 25@ 2.5 2.45@ 2.70 
Cababaretent. ct. 2.00@ 2.25 2.95@ 3.45 
Black Creek........ 2.25@ 2.50 2.75@ 2.95 

Atha 2 ee IE 90G@3 2. 25 eee. 

VIRGINIA 


Under the spur of a further increase 
in the demand, it was possible to speed 
up production to a point not far from 
90 per cent of potential capacity, repre- 
senting an output of nearly 200,000 tons 
a week. No-market losses almost dis- 
appeared toward the end of May, 
although the demand and prices suffered 
a decline late in that period. 





Canada 





TORONTO 


The situation shows practically no. 
change. Demand continues light, and: 
only small consignments are being re- 
ceived from the non-union mines. In- 
dustrial consumers of bituminous show 
no disposition to replenish stocks at 
present quotations, and are looking for-- 
a drop in prices on the termination of 
the strike. Retail prices are unchanged 
but wholesale rates have been steadily - 
advancing. 

Quotations are as follows: 

Retail: 

Anthracite egg, stove and nut....... $ 


Canviel ots. cas coil at. cad are 
Wholesale, f.o.b., cars destination 

3-in. lump....... a air dicns PF uiere whe sass $9.2 

RUROKS Walters te eck oft a Lie Sia ce} Sand é 


1 

1 

x2. 

Womestio lUnps -...). weir 6 Saat <sles : 
5 
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News Items 


From Field and Trade 














COLORADO 


Approximately 400,900 tons were mined 
in Colorado during April, according to data 
prepared by James Dalrymple, state coal 
mine inspector. The production for the 
corresponding month a year ago was 644,- 
868 tons. 


ILLINIOS 


Willlam Miller, for many years general 
superintendent of the Peabody Coal Co.’s 
interests in West Frankfort and well re- 
membered by the coal trade in Illinois, has 
purchased a retail coal yard at Murphys- 
boro and will operate the yard in the future. 
The yard was formerly owned by Dixon & 
Bilbrey. 

The Springfield-Athens Coal Co., of 
Springfield, operators of a coal mine at 
Athens, have dissolved the corporation and 
surrendered their charter. The company 
was incorporated Oct. 21, 1910, and had a 
capital stock of $60,000. The president of 
the company was Colonel James W. Jeffer- 
son and the secretary, Roy T. Jefferson, 
both of Springfield. 

Construction work at Orient Mine No. 2 
at Orient, owned by the Chicago, Wilming- 
ton & Franklin Coal Co., of Chicago, will 
continue on through the strike under a 
Special agreement turned over to the Dravo 
Construction Co., of Pittsburg, which is 
doing the work. When completed the mine 
will be as large if not larger in capacity 
than No. 1 Mine which holds the present 
world’s record for eight hours’ hoisting. The 
work is being done in three shifts daily 
and over 100 union men are employed. Ac- 
cording to the agreement, all of the coal 
hoisted in the sinking and development of 
the mine during the present strike must 
be stored near the shaft and not be sold for 
commercial purposes until the strike is 
over. 

The mine of the Donk Bros. Coal Oo., at 
Troy, near East St. Louis, which the com- 
pany recently announced would be aban- 
doned and closed down, will again operate 
as soon as the strike ends. Business men 
of the town have completed the formation 
of a $50,000 stock company and will pur- 
chase the mine and equipment. The mine 
was practically the only industry left for 
the town’s support and the business men 
foresaw the larger per cent of the 3,000 
population moving to other fields if the 
mine should close. Approximately $20,000 
to $30,000 will be spent by the new man- 
agement in repairs and new equipment for 
the mine before it is again operated. 


The Illinois Chamber of Commerce will 
convene on Sept. 19th at West Frankfort. 
While in convention the arrangement com- 
mittee has planned an extensive tour 
through some of the largest mines in the 
world, including the Orient Mine No. 1 at 
Orient of the Chicago, Wilmington and 
Franklin Coal Co., and several properties 
of the Old Ben Coal Corporation. 

W. E. Rutledge, president of the Se- 
curity Coal & Mining Co., Chicago, and 
vice-president of the Rutledge & Taylor 
Coal Co., was in DuQuoin recently inspect- 
ing operations near there. 





INDIANA 


The Clovelly Coal Co., at Terre Haute, 
has changed its name to the Talley Coal 
Mining Co. The company will still retain 
its offices in Terre Haute. 


A cave-in is threatening the 265 ft. shaft 
of the Sunnyside Mine in the western part 
of Evansville. A break occurred about 40 
ft. down the shaft and a large amount of 
earth passed through the wooden supports. 

_The Deep Vein Coal Co. is preparing to 

sink a new shaft to the workings of the 
Princeton Mine, which was recently de- 
stroyed by a cave-in. The company has 
petitioned the City of Princeton to annex 
a strip of territory 200 ft. wide and several 
blocks long along the southwestern part of 
town, to include the new mine. 

One of the thickest veins of coal ever 
opened up in southern Indiana has been 
found at the L. J. Stanley mines, near 
Shoals. The mine is a slope pit entering 


‘pointed mine 


a hillside. At a distance from the entry of 
about 60 ft. the coal has a thickness of 
about 7 ft. About 30 ft. higher on the hill 
is another mine under the same manage- 
ment with a vein which averages about 
4 ft. These mines are in an entirely new 
field and the coal covers several hundred 
acres. It lies within a quarter of a mile 
of the B. & O. and the engineers of the 
railroad have recently been at Shoals lay- 
ing out a new siding. 


KENTUCKY 


The Hardy Burlingham Mining Co., 
Hardburly, has recently purchased several 
hundred acres of timber and coal land on 
Lott’s Creek in Perry County, and plans 
to lumber this ground for mine timbers. 
Several other smaller areas of timber have 
recently been purchased by the company. 

U. D. Williams, Paintsville, has been ap- 
inspector to succeed Lacy 
Laxton, of Harlan, resigned. 

The Memphis Coal Mining Co., Manning- 
ton, after being down for some weeks, is 
planning to resume operations with a pay- 
roll of about 150 men. 


The Goodwin-Barney Coal Company’s 
plant at Left Beaver Creek, north of 
Whitesburg, has been purchased by the 


Southern Elkhorn Coal Co, at a considera- 
tion said to approximate $100,000 cash 
down. Several of the smaller companies 
are being taken over by larger corporations 
in that region. 





NEW YORK 


The coal office of W. A. Stone & Co., 
Buffalo, occupied as a jobbing branch, has 
been closed on account of poor business. 
The company some time ago discontinued 
its Toronto office. The headquarters of the 
company are at Uniontown, Pa., in the 
Connellsville coking district, so that it was 
too far from this market to use it much 
for its own coal. At one time it did a 
large anthracite business here. 


Following a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the General Electric Co., held 
in New York, C. A. Coffin, retired as chair- 
man and was succeeded by Owen D. Young, 
long associated with the company as vice- 
president. The position of president was 
filled by the election of Gerard Swope, 
president of the International General Elec- 
tric Co., succeeding E. W. Rice, Jr., who re- 
quested to be allowed to devote his entire 
energies to the further upbuilding of the 
Scientific, engineerng, and technical phases 
of the company’s work, and who will be- 
come honorary chairman of the board. An- 
son W. Burchard, for many years identified 
with the company as vice-president, was 
elected vice-chairman of the board. J. R. 
Lovejoy, vice-president in charge of sales, 
was elected a director, as was also G. F. 
Morrison, vice-president. 


The Quigley Fuel Systems, Inc., has been 
organized, with offices at 26 Cortlandt St., 
New York. Wm. H. Baker is president; 
W. O. Renkin, managing engineer and L. 
W. Marso, Pittsburgh representative. The 
new organization takes over the pulverized 
fuel department of the Quigley Furnace 
Specialties Co., which had lately been oper- 
ated by the Hardinge Co., Inc., as the Quig- 
ley Fuel Systems Department. 


The consolidated income account of 
Burns Bros. and Wm. Farrell & Son for 
the year ended March 31, 1922, shows a 
surplus after dividends of $619,051. This 
compares with $854,981 for Burns Bros. 
for the corresponding period of 1921. Net 
sales for the year amounted to $31,373,520, 
gross profits to $3,228,003 and net profits to 
$1,376,133. 

The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. has 
declared an initial dividend of 2% per cent 
on the preferred stock payable July 1 to 
stockholders of record June 15. The stock 
is 5 per cent cumulative and was distributed 
Feb. 15 as a 50 per cent stock dividend to 
holders of the $10,000,000 capital stock 
then outstanding. 


James Elwood Jones, of Pocahontas, Va., 
general superintendent of the Pocahontas 
Fuel Co. was a recent visitor in New York. 
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At the annual meeting of the Burns Bros, 
Coal Co., seven new directors were elected 
to the board. There was no discussion of 
the resignation of the heads of the com- 
pany as had been expected. The new di- 
rectors elected were Harry V. Lake, Moritz 
Rosenthal, Gerhard Dahl, Mason B. Star- 
ring, T. L. Chadbourne, Thomas F. Farrell 
and S. A. Wertheim. The latter two repre- 
sent the Farrell interests. Out of a total 
of 240,000 shares of stock represented at 
the meeting 238,736 were voted in favor of 
the present officers. 





OHIO 


Application was filed in the Federal Court 
at Columbus late in May by five coal com- 
panies in the eastern Ohio field, engaged in 
stripping operations, against union coal 
miners to restrain them from interfering 
with their non-union workers. Plaintiffs, 
who consist of the Harmon Coal Co., The © 
Wayne Coal Co., the Penova Coal Co., the 
Tasa Coal Co., and the United Coal Mines, 
Ine., that since April 1, at the start of the 
coal strike, their workers have been inter- 
fered with and coerced by inducements, 
threats, intimidation and physical violence 
to affiliate with the union. A temporary 
restrainng. order which is to be made a 
permanent injunction is asked for. 

Papers have been filed with the secretary 
of state increasing the authorized capital 
of the Black-Burn Coal Co., from $200,000 
to $250,000. 

L. D. Tracy, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, will address the Chiefs’ Convention 
at Columbus, at its session, June 6 and 7 
on “Hazards in Industrial Plants in Using 
Pulverized Coal.” 





PENNSYLVANIA 


A new organization has been formed in 
Altoona, to be known as the Atlantic Fuel 
Corporation, chartered under the laws of 
Delaware, W. Frank Vaughn, a _ local 
attorney, is the president; B. F. McCartney, 
vice-president; H. H. Moyer, secretary and 
treasurer, and J. R. Carpenter, general 
manager of mines, with the following board 
of directors: W. F. Vaughn, James W. Laing, 
B. F. McCartney, H. H. Moyer, J. M. Fissel, 
J. R. Carpenter and Grant Yon. The new 
corporation has a half-dozen mines to start 
with. The mines taken over are all well 
located and equipped so there will be no 
waiting for developments. Offices will be in 
Altoona. 

One of the most remarkable coal mines 
in the United States, from the standpoint of 
production, is what is called the Rolling 
Mill Mine of the Cambria Steel Co., 
located in Johnstown. This mine was opened 
in 1852 and has been producing coal for 
seventy years. In that time it has produced 
25,000,000 tons and has not yet exhausted 
50 per cent of the available coal. 


Sales of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. amounted to almost ex- 
actly $100,000,000 in the past year, as 
shown by its annual report, as of March 
31, 1922. This is the largest volume of 
business handled by this company except 
during the abnormally active previous 
three years. : 

Coal companies recently incorporated at 
Harrisburg are Suffolk Coal Company, Inc., 
Avoca; capital, $240,000; treasurer, E. B. 
Jermyn, Jr., Scranton. Purpose: Mining 
and preparing coal for the market. Incor- 
porators: Mary S. Jermyn, Elizabeth 
Jermyn White and William S. Jermyn, all 
of Scranton. Lackawanna Coal Mining 
Co., Carbondale, $50,000; John B. William- 


son, Philadelphia, treasurer. Purpose: 
Buying, owning, leasing and operating 
coal lands. Incorporators: W. S. Blais- 


dell, Murray B. Courtright and William B. 
Wigton, Land Title Building, Philadelphia. 
Grove Hill Coal Co., Inc., Blakely, $20,000 ; 
David R. Humphreys, Peckville, treasurer. 
Purpose: Mining, preparing coal for the 
market, leasing and buying coal lands. 
Incorporators: David R. Humphreys, Peck- 
ville; W. L. Houck and R. M. Lebrecht, 


Scranton. Penn Valley Coal Mining Co., 
Youngwood, $200,000; C. H. Harman, 
Youngwood, treasurer. Purpose: Mining, 


quarrying and preparing for market coal, 
stone and clay. Incorporators: J. S. Best, 
J. C. Lowe and L. G. Darr, Youngwood. 
Keibler Coal Co., Greensburg, $15,000; A. 
Turney McConnell, Greensburg, treasurer. 
Purpose: Mining coal and manufacturing 
coke. Incorporators, Paul Johnson, C. L. 
Amend and Frank N. Beatty, Greensburg. 

The Imperial Cardiff Coal Co., Cambria 
County, has filed at the State Department a 
notice of an increase in capital stock from 
$50,000 to $250,000. EH. H. Zimmerman, 
treasurer. 
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Edward Boyle, superintendent of the Linn 
plant of the American Coke Corporation, 
has been prompted to the position, newly 
created, of general inside superintendent of 
all the mines. Mr. Boyle’s successor as 
superintendent of the Linn plant has not 
yet been named. 


State Mine Inspector W. B. Wardrop has 
changed his headquarters from Patton to 
Barnesboro. 


James D. Walker has been appointed 
state mine inspector of the third Bitumi- 
nous District, with headquarters at Butler. 


A State charter has been issued to the 
Willard Coal Co., Pittsburgh, with a capi- 
tal stock of $40,000. John C. Shaw is 
treasurer and the purpose of the company 
is the mining and preparing coal for the 
market. The incorporators are Mr. Shaw, 
D. S. Moxon and W. A. Woodburn, all of 
Pittsburgh. 


Earl E. Hewitt, general manager of the 
Dilltown Smokeless Coal Co., at Dilltown, 
in Indiana County, is making a _ strong 
fight for the Republican nomination for 
Congressman of his district. Hewitt is 
widely known in the mining industry, was 
graduated from the Mining School of Penn 
State College and is still remembered as 
a prominent athlete. 


The Graff Furnace Co. has obtained a 
verdict of $12,000 against the Scranton 
Coal Co. in the U. S. Court in Scranton, for 
damages done by mine caves. The plain- 
tiff contended the company was bound to 
leave sufficient lateral support. 


_ The Superior Court has affirmed_ the 
judgment cf the Schuylkill County Court 
in awarding $1,200 to Enoch Bakunas in a 
claim against the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co. Bakunas was struck in 
the eye by a piece of stone while breaking 
rock. The referee held that this caused 
a cataract which led to an operation in 
which the use of the eye was lost. He 
awarded compensation and was sustained 
by the Compensation Board. Judge Koch, of 
Schuylkill County, in an appeal by the same 
company from an award to Cassie Samos- 
kie, has remitted the record to the Compen- 
Sation Board for a further hearing, the 
Board’s previous action in sustaining the 
award being reversed. The claimant’s hus- 
band died after helping move a car at 
Silver Creek Colliery. He had sat down 
to eat his- lunch when stricken with apo- 
plexy. Judge Koch says the evidence 
sshows that he had arterio sclerosis to a 
marked degree, and was therefore liable to 
apoplexy whether at work or not. He 
theld that where death comes at work it is 
only fair to employers that it be shown that 
the death was due to the work and not to 
disease. The medical testimony, he said, 
did not show that Samoskie used any 
extra effort pushing the car. 


Judge Berger, of Schuylkill County, has 
-dismissed the appeal of the defendant from 
an order of the Compensation Board affirm- 
ing a referee’s award in the case of Peter 
Holos against the Buck Run Coal Co. 


Officials of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. 
ymade a recent inspection of the Nos. 9, 6, 
14 and Ewen collieries. At a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors an inspection 
~was ordered and several improvements 
-such as power plants, new shaft openings 
-and new engine rooms were planned. It 
~was reported that the company intends to 
expend over $200,000 in improvements at 
tthe Pittston collieries in order to increase 
‘the output. 


UTAH 
The Rock-Ledge Coal Co. has been in- 
-corporated with capital stock of $500,000. 
“The incorporators are N. E. McLachlan, L. 
W. Ferris, P. G. Ellis, E. J. Klemm and L. 
A, Lawyer. 


The Lion Coal Co., Ogden, has closed its 
yards and hereafter will do an exclusive 
wholesale business. Marriner Browning 
has been appointed general manager of this 
-company. He-has been acting manager 
since the resignation of D. H. Pape. 





VIRGINIA 


The Norfolk & Western Piers recently 
“broke all dumping records for a 16-hr. day. 
Monday, May 15, these piers dumped 41,735 
tons of coal in 16 hours, the highest record 
-ever made. The next highest record was 
Aug. 22, 1921, when the piers dumped 41,- 
085 tons. The record was broken again 
May 18, when the piers dumped 43,110 tons. 
Officials of the Norfolk & Western an- 
nounced that if busness warrants it they 
are prepared to put on three 8-hr. shifts. 
The Virginian Ry. is said to be con- 
-templating the construction of another coal 
~pier. Plans for this development have not 
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been made ready and officials of the com- 
pany say there is nothing to be said about 
it at present. 


An error in coal bids opened by the Ship- 
ping Board caused them to be thrown out 
and new bids asked for. AS a result, the 
price of coal for Shipping Board steamers 
at Hampton Roads during June will be 
$5.70, instead of $4.70, the amount of the 
low bid first opened. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio Coal & Coke Co. has been awarded 
contract for the June supply. No amount 
is specified, but the average is expected to 
be 60,000 tons per month. 


—— 


WEST VIRGINIA 


T. H. Johnson, of Bellaire, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake Coal Co. which 
operates in Marion County, spent a few 
days recently at the company’s plant in the 
Fairmont field. 

R, B. Eisner. Western manager for the 
Old Dominion Coal Corporation, was in 
Elkins recently looking after certain of 
his coal interests there. 


General Edward O’Toole, general man- 
ager of the United States Coal & Coke Co., 
with headquarters at Gary, was attending 
the annual meeting of the Huntington 
ehampes of Commerce at Huntington, re- 
cently. 


J. G. Bradley, president of the National 
Coal Association was elected president of 
the West Virginia Coal Association at the 
annual meeting in Chicago. W. H. Cun- 
ningham was elected secretary; C. C. 
Dickinson, treasurer, and Everett Drennan, 
vice-president. 


A. C. Carver, who for six years was as- 
sistant to C. D. Weeks of the Milwaukee 
Coke & Gas Co., has started in business for 
himself as the Carver Coal Co., at 
Charleston: 


Albert Wilt, of Elkins, president of the 
Willuquison Coal Co., paid the plant of the 
company on the Buckhannon branch a visit 
recently. : 


R. P. Maloney, general manager of the 
Davis Coal Co., with headquarters at 
Thomas, was a visitor in the Somerset field 
of Pennsylvania a few days ago. 


The seventh week of the strike was 
featured in northern West Virginia by the 
resumption of operations at two mines at 
Adrian which have been in idleness since 
the beginning of the strike. The two mines 
at which production on a small scale was 
resumed were those of the W. H. Green 
Coal Co., and the Minear Coal Co. Between 
Elkins and Charleston, not less than 60 
mines are operating, some of them on a 
large scale, such as the mines of the Elkins 
River Coal & Lumber Co., of Widen. 


In order to protect its employees from 
molestation and to insure a continuance of 
operations, the Windsor Coal Co., operating 
at Beech Bottom in Brooke County, has se- 
cured from Judge J. B. Summerville of the 
Circuit Court for the First Circuit of West 
Virginia a temporary injunction directed 
against the international and local officers 
of the United Mine Workers of America. 
The restraining order expressly prohibits 
any interference with the operation of the 
Windsor company’s mine, and prohibits 
the union from making any effort to induce 
ine amp Iny eee of the company to join the 


Co-operative ownership, management and 
operation of the Thermal Mining Plant of 
the Champion Collieries Co. at Thermal, 
near Lost Creek, by coal miners is projected 
in the contemplated purchase of the prop- 
erty under an option taken by R. E. Gar- 
rett, of Clarksburg. Mr. Garrett, who was 
formerly superintendent of the ming, plans 
to take the property over through the sale 
of shares to the miners living at Thermal 
and its vicinity. The stipulated purchase 
price is $162,500. 

G. H. Caperton, president of the New 
River Operators’ Association, attended the 
conference of mine operators with Secre- 
tary Hoover at Washington during the third 
week of May. 


Charleston people have organized the 
Cherokee Coal Co., having a capital stock 
of $10,000. Charleston is to be the head- 
quarters of the company. Active in organ- 
izing this company were W. B. Kubach, 
O. C. Kubach, J. R. Cunningham, N. P. 
cunningna and Lee Stone, all of Charles- 
on. 

Visitors at Huntington, Charleston and 
Bluefield during the latter part of May 
were C. T. Denly, president, and H. T. 
Rowlins, vice-president of the Schroeder- 
Kelly Coal Co., of Cleveland. 

Southern West Virginia was represented 
by a large delegation of non-union opera- 
tors at the conference with Secretary 
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Hoover held at Washington on May 18 to 
consider methods toward preventing profi- 
teering and arunaway market. Among those 
present were: Isaac T. Mann, head of the 
Pocahontas Fuel Co., and president of the 
Pocahontas Operators’ Association; E. E. 
White, of the E. E. White Coal Co., presi- 
dent of the Smokeless Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation of West Virginia and of the 
Winding Gulf Operators’ Association; W. 
R. Thurmond, president of the Argyle Coal 
Co., and of the Logan Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation; G. H. Caperton, president of the 
New River Operators’ Association; W. D. 
Ord, president of the Roanoke Coal & Coke 
Co.; James D. ‘Francis, vice-president of 
the Island Creek Coal Co.; 8S. A. Scott, gen- 
eral manager, New River Co.; Justus Col- 
lins, president Winding Gulf Collieries Co.; 
W. P. Tams, president Guyan Collieries 
Corporation; P. M. Snyder, president East 
Gulf Coal Co.; C. C. Dickinson, Dry Branch 
Coal Co.; A. J. Dayton, president Superior 
Eagle Coal Co.; R. R. Smith, president 
Stone Branch Coal Co.; T. E. Houston, of 
Cincinnati, and J. C. McKinley, of Wheeling. 





BRITISH COLUMIBA 


Major A. W. Davis, D. S. O., has been 
appointed provincial resident mining engi- 
neer for the Vernon and Ashcroft mining 
divisions, to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of R. W. Thompson. Major 
Davis organized the Third Tunnelling Co., 
Canadian Emgineers, in France, and did 
excellent service there. On his return to 
Canada, at the close of hostilities, he be- 
came general manager of the Dolly Varden 
mine until the mine was closed down. 


The creditors of the National Finance 
Co., having given their approval, Justice 
Murphy has sanctioned the expenditure of 
$18,000 for diamond-drilling on the coal 
lands in the Copper River district, in the 
western extremity of the Omineca mining 
division. The expenditure is necessary in 
order to hold the claims, on which more 
than $300,000 has been expended, and, it is 
claimed, 15,000,000 tons of coal proved. 
The coal property is the largest single 
asset of the liquidation. 





ONTARIO 


The Federal Coal Co., the head of which 
is W. C. Denny, has made an assignment 
for the benefit of its creditors. The com- 
pany’s office is in the C. P. R. Bldg., 
Toronto, and the organization was formed 
andes name of the Imperial Coal Co. 
in Hi 


P. H. Henry, president of the Kentenia 
Coal Co., Inc., of Cincinnati, and a former 
Canadian, was a recent visitor in Toronto 
where he was greeted by many old friends. 
Mr. Henry was, many years ago, a resident 
of Port Hope, Ont., and is well-known in 
the Canadian trade. 


The J. P. Burton Coal Co., Cleveland, has 
opened an office in Toronto, with J. J. Nolan 
in charge. Mr. Nolan was formerly with 
the Ontario Fuel Co. 


J. H. Milnes, of the Milnes Coal Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, and Mrs. Milnes have sailed on the 
Aquitania for an extended visit to the 
British Isles and the Continent. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Officers of the National Retail Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association for the year 1922 are: 
President, Homer D. Jones, Chicago, Ill.; 
first vice-president, R. J. Wulff, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; treasurer, Samuel B. Crowell, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; vice-president, Ernest B. 
Sweeney, Kansas City, Mo.; vice-president, 
J. Maury Dove, Jr., Washington, D. Re 
vice-president, Wallace B. Phinney, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; vice-president, Peter Beck, Har- 
vey, Ill.; vice-president, T. C. Berlin, 
Memphis, Tenn. Board of directors for 
three years: W. A. Smoot, Alexandria, Va. ; 
Luke D. Drury, Richmond, Va.; G. F. 
Rodgers, St. Katherine’s, Ont.; Robert S. 
Hayes, Newport, R. I.; Roderick Stephens, 
New York City, N. Y.; C. B. Staats, Al- 


bany, N. Y.; Saul Munter, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; L. W. Ferguson, Chicago, Ill., and 
Joseph Langford, Davenport, Iowa. For 


two years: C, A. Elwood, Rochester, N. Y., 
and Walter L. Montgomery, Harrisburg, Pa. 


David Wing, who has been associated 
prominently with many of the Govern- 
ment’s activities touching coal, has been 
designated by Secretary Hoover to act as 
the Department’s point of contact with 
trade associations desirous of discussing 
plans for submitting their statistical data 
to the Department. 

W. D. Ord, of Landgraff, president of the 
Roanoke Coal & Coke Co., was a visitor in 
Washington during the latter part of May. 
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Association Activities 


West Virginia Coal Association 


On the eve of the meeting of the National 
Coal Association at Chicago, as is its cus- 
tom, the West Virgina Coal Association 
held a meeting at Chicago on May 24. 
This was largely attended since there were 
a good many coal men from West Virginia 
in Chicago to attend the meeting of the 
national association. General conditions 
in the industry were discussed and the posi- 
tion to be taken by West Virginia on vari- 
ous questions to come before the conven- 
tion were discussed and a policy decided 
upon. 

J. G. Bradley, president of the West Vir- 
ginia association and who is also president 
of the national organization, was on hand 
for the meeting and made a brief address. 
C. A. Cabell, president of the Kanawha 
Operators’ Association, Colonel W. M. 
Wiley, vice-president of the Kanawha as- 
sociation, and D. C. Kennedy, secretary of 
the association, were also present. 

The Association re-elected these officers 
to serve another year: President John G. 
Bradley of Dundon; vice-president, Everett 
Drennen of Elkins; secretary, W. H. Cun- 
ningham of Huntington; assistant secre- 
tary, James E, Hart of Huntington; 
treasurer, C. C. Dickinson of Charleston. 
Mr. Dickinson was chosen to succeed Quin 
Morton as a director of the National Coal 
Association. Mr. Morton is suffering from 
paralysis. J. J. Tierney of the Crozer- 
Pocahontas Coal Co. was re-elected a 
director of the National. 





Northern West Virginia Coal 
Operators’ Association 


Since the inception of the strike, direc- 
tors of the association have been holding 
regularly weekly meetings for the purpose 
of discussing and dealing with any ques- 
tion which may arise during the course of 
the strike. At the meeting held during the 
third week of May, the directors gave con- 
sideration to the conference suggested by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover as a means 
of preventing unduly high prices for coal. 
No announcement was made as to what 
action the association will take in connec- 
tion with the suggestion of Secretary 
Hoover. 

Although not made in connection with 
the meeting alluded to, nevertheless a 
statement recently authorized by the asso- 
ciation probably reflects its attitude toward 
a shortage of coal. In the statement men- 
tioned it was said: ‘‘The miners and the 
operators know that there have been only 
two times in the past sixteen years that a 
scarcity of bituminous coal was threatened. 
Both of these times the shortage was due 
to a lack of railroad facilities. It was a 
question of transportation. Should a short- 
age develop from the present situation, it 
will be because the United Mine Workers of 
America ordered a nation-wide strike; and 
they will be called upon to answer why 
they shut off the entire coal production of 
the country because of a dispute of doubt- 
ful justice in the fields producing only two- 
fifths of the bituminous product. They 
must answer this just the same as the rail- 
roads were called upon to answer why their 
transportation system was inadequate in 
the previous shortage, which resulted in the 
government operation of the railroad and 
control of the shipment of bituminous coal.” 





Recent Patents 





Surveyor’s Instrument and Range Finder. 
John Ceserani, Butte, Mont., assignor of 
one-third to George Wrightson and one- 
third to Frank W. Carpino, Butte, Mont., 
1,406,150. Feb. 7, 1922. Filed Nov. 8, 
1919; serial No. 336,620. 

Crushing Machine. Wm. M. Hoppin, 
Sharon Hills, Pa., 1,406,189. Feb. 14, 1922. 
Filed Oct. 2, 1920; serial No. 414,220. 


Miner’s Electric Safety Lamp. Arthur 
P. Ford, Stoke-upon-Trent, England, 
1,406,359. Feb. 14, 1922. Filed March 10, 


1921; serial No. 451,245. 


Retarder Feeder for Crushing Machines. 
Joseph L. Hiller, Mattapoisett, Mass., as- 
signor to Pennsylvania Crusher Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 1,407,330. Feb. 21, 1922. 
Filed March 14, 1917; serial No. 154,739. 
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End-Gate Raiser for Mine Cars. Zack 
Grass, Heiner, Ky., 1,407,329. Feb. 21, 1922. 
Filed March 2, 1920; serial No. 362,813. 

Coal-Chute Attachment. Henry E. Downer, 
Princeton, Ill., 1,407,391. Feb. 21, 1922. 
Filed Sept. 9, 1921; serial No. 499,511. 


Powdered Coal Burner. Henry J. Stehll, 
Cedar Grove, N. J., assignor to Sintering 
Machinery Corp., Netcong, N. J., 1,407,600. 
Feb. 21, 1922. Filed Nov. 26, 1920; serial 
No. 426,486. 

Process of Forming Fuel. Donald Markle, 
Hazleton, Pa., 1,407,700. Feb. 28, 1922. 
Filed March 22, 1920; serial No. 367,702. 

Feeding Mechanism for Mine Cars. 
George M. Johnson Jeannette, Pa., 1,408,- 
088. Feb. 28, 1922. Filed Jan. 28, 1921; 
serial No. 440,686. 


Drainage System. i 
Mount Pleasant Township, 


Wilson J. Snively, 
Westmoreland 


Co., Pa., assignor of one-half to W. I. 
Hunter, Greensburg, Pa., 1,405,725. Feb. 
7, 1922. Filed July 15, 1929; serial No. 
396,522. 


Electrie Signaling System for Mines. Al- 


bert Major, Shenandoah, Pa., 1,405,853. 
Feb. 7, 1922. Filed June 14, 1919; serial 
No. 304,228. 








Traffic News 





The I. C. C. has assigned the complaint 
of the Wayne Coal Co., for argument before 
it in Washington on June 10 and the com- 
plaint of the Milwaukee Western Fuel Co., 
for argument June 29. / 

Protest against the rates having been 
withdrawn, the I. C. C. has vacated its or- 
der suspending reduced rates on coal from 
Illinois mines on the Illinois Central to 
Arkansas points on the St. Louis South- 
western R.R. The schedules had been sus- 
pended until July 30. 

The case involving rates on coal from the 
Southwest to Omaha and related points as- 
signed for hearing May 9 at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been postponed to June 12. 


In the complaint of the C. L. S. & South 
Bend Ry. vs. the Illinois Central, an ex- 
aminer recommends that rates on bitu- 
minous coal from Cass, Ind., to Michigan 
City, Ind., were not unreasonable. 

In the complaint of the Tuffli Bros. Pig 
Iron & Coke Co., an examiner recommends 
that shipments of coke from Benham, Ky., 
to Abilene, Kan., were overcharged though 
the rate was not unreasonable. 

Revison of demurrage rules on transship- 
ment of Tidewater coal at Hampton Roads 
is requested in a petition to the I. C. C. by 


’ the Hampton Roads Demurrage Committee. 


The petition asks that the commission estab- 
lish and apply in the future to the trans- 
shipment of tidewater coal at Hampton 
Roads, in lieu of existing demurrage rules 
and rates, rules and regulations which shall 
provide for no more than a charge of $1 
per car per day, allowing 10 days’ free time, 
Sundays and holidays excluded, averaged 
over 90 days; together with a provision 
providing for the application of surplus 
credits days accumulated during the same 
90 days’ period on cars left standing on 
track at the end of such period and also 
the elimination from the substitution car 
rule of any provision confining that rule 
to cars of coal of the same pool or classi- 
fication designation. 


In a decision just handed down, the com- 
mission holds that bituminous coal shipped 
from mines in Indiana by W. L. Carney 
to Chicago in January, 1921, was mis- 
routed, but that as Carney was not the 
real party in interest he is not entitled to 
reparation. 


A report by the I. C. C. on movement of 
freight in 1921 shows that 2,655,676 cars 
containing 125,807,944 tons of anthracite 
were transported. There were 10,623,266 
ears containing 532,762,317 tons of bitu- 
minous also transported. 


The I. C. C. has suspended until Sept. 
15 the proposed cancellation of joint through 
commodity rates and the application in- 
stead of combination rates on bituminous 
coal from mines on the L. & N. in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Virginia to points in 
Minnesota and South Dakota and to Su- 
perior, Wis. Under the proposal the rates 
from Middlesborough, Ky., and all Group 
1 mines to Aberdeen, S. D., would be in- 
creased from $6.87 to $7.88 a ton, and to 
Minneapolis from $5.40 to $6.33. 

In the complaint of Mark McFadden and 
others an I, C. examiner recommends 
that rates on anthracite from points in 
Pennsylvania to Detroit be declared un- 
reasonable. 
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Industries of Lockport, N. Y., are asking 
the I. C. C. for the same rates on coal from 
the Reynoldsville, Pittsburgh and related 
coal districts as are accorded Buffalo. The 
Covert Gear Co. has instituted the pro- 
ceedings. The railroads oppose the plan 
on the ground that existing differentials be- 
tween Buffalo and Lockport should be 
maintained. 

In the complaint of the National Retail 
Coal Merchants’ Association, the B. & O. 
contends that it has not been proven that 
its rules for re-weighing and inspecting 
coal are unjust. 

Following authorization by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Alaska Anthra- 
cite R.R. Co. has issued $1,200,000 first 
(closed) mortgage 6 per cent 20-year sink- 
ing fund gold bonds. 








Publications Received 





Sound-Proof Partitions, by F. R. Wat- 


son. University of Illinois, Urbana. Bul- 
letin No. 127. Pp. 85; 6 x 9 in.; illus- 
trated. Describes methods and results of 


various investigations relating to the action 
of materials on sound, gives practical 
installations of soundproofing and _ sets 
forth, in accordance with existing knowl- 
edge, recommendations that may be applied 
where sound insulation is wanted. 


Analysis of Detonating and eater 
Mixtures, by C. A. Taylor and W. H. 
Rinkenbach. Bureau of Mines. Technical 
paper 282. Pp. 33; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. 
This paper is a continuation of the publica- 
tions on explosives analysis from the Pitts- 
burgh laboratory of the Bureau of Mines. 
The methods given are those used in prac- 
tical work; they are not intended to fill 
the requirements of a research chemist 
working on a particular compound, but 
they do cover the needs of a chemist 
analyzing explosive compositions and desir- 
ous of results that are accurate within the 
limits of the variation of the mixtures 
themselves. 


Handbook on Controllers for Electric 
Motors. This 29-page, 4 x 6% in. booklet 
is issued by The Electric Power Club of 
St. Louis, Mo., and may be obtained from 
them or from the Ieading manufacturers of 
electric power and control apparatus. It 
should prove a useful book for users of 
electrical control apparatus. It sells for 
25c. a copy. 








Coming Meetings 





Colorado and New Mexico Coal Operators” 
Association. Annual meeting June 21 at 
Denver, Col. Secretary, F. O. Sandstrom, 
Boston Building, Denver, Col 


Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting at 
Altoona, Pa., June 8. Secretary, Charles 
O’Neill, Altoona. 


American Society for Testing Materials 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing June 26 to July 1, 1922, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., with headquarters at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Assistant treas- 
urer, J. K. Rittenhouse, Engineers’ Club: 
Bldg.. Philadelphia. Pa. 

The twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the Illinois and Wiseonsin Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the 
Hotel Highland, Delavan Lake, Delavan, 
Wis., June 18, 14, 15. Secretary I. 
Runyan, Chicago, Ill. 

The annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
wil dies held at Trenton, N. J., June 7 
and 8. 


American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
will hold its summer meeting at Niagara 
Falls, Can., June 19-22, with headquarters 
at the Clifton Hotel. Secretary, Dr. J. C. 
Olsen, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators 
Association will meet June 18 at 519 Keith 
& Perry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Secretary, 
W. L. A. Johnson, Kansas City, Mo. 


Tlinois Mining Institute will hold its 
summer meeting June 8, 9 and 10 on the 
Mississippi River, the boat leaving St. Louis, 
Mo., on June 8. Secretary, Martin Bolt, 
Springfield, I. 

Mine Inspectors’ Institute of the United 
States of America will hold its annual 
meeting July 11, 12°: and 13 at Chicago, /Ill. 
Secretary, J. W. Paul, 4800 Forbes St, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Announcement regarding 
headquarters will be made later. 
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Fair Prices 

XTRAORDINARY conditions warrant extraor- 

dinary procedure. Most extraordinary are the con- 
ditions faced by Secretary Hoover when he undertakes 
to hold in check coal prices, and the most blasé will 
concede that he has handled the situation in an extraor- 
dinary manner. Prices, rapidly climbing to panic 
heights, were steadied by Mr. Hoover’s announcement 
of two weeks ago that at the request of the President 
he would seek to call a halt. It was expected that the 
operators would be asked to take control of the problem 
as theirs, and this they had promised to do. But Mr. 
Hoover finds that under our laws it is as improper 
for coal operators to agree to put the price down as it 
is to agree to put it up. 

With marked courage and resourcefulness he has 
taken on himself the full responsibility for a schedule 
of maximum “fair” prices for bituminous coal. The 
announced prices are not “fixed’’ in any sense of the 
word, for, as Mr. Hoover has stated, he has not a 
shred of authority or of law for fixing prices or con- 
trolling distribution. These prices are simply his no- 
tion of what under all circumstances the operators in 
the several fields now producing coal are warranted in 
charging for their coal. Except as individuals meeting 
with the Secretary of Commerce no coal operator has 
been asked or allowed to agree to settle on any price 
for coal. Mr. Hoover takes full responsibility for the 
figures named, as a duty becoming his office. 

Certainly no producer can complain that the prices 
are unfair to him. They represent practically the top 
of the market today. They are extremely liberal to the 
operator who is able to produce; they should encourage 
increased output and likewise, because they stabilize 
the market, should encourage buying. 

No one will contend that the announced prices have 
a very close relation to costs. It was plainly stated 
by Mr. Hoover that the public is interested in dollars 
and not cents—in other words, this is no time to haggle 
over fine distinctions of costs and margins. The pres- 
ent is a temporary situation. Circumstances in no wise 
parallel those under which the Fuel Administration 
fixed prices. In short, it is the stoppage of the upward 
surge of prices at a reasonable level. To have gone on, 
ascending perhaps to $5 or $10, would have cost the 
consumers millions of dollars. 

The action of Mr. Hoover was timely. Instead of 
waiting until it became necessary to call for a retreat, 
he stepped in at a time when it was much easier to 
obtain acquiescence from the operators. Consumers 
might take it better were the prices adopted a recession 
from the market and representing therefore more ob- 
viously the saving they actually will prove to be. 

Will the plan work? There can be no assurance that 
it will. Everything depends on those who sell or who 
buy and sell coal. There is no law, the clever or crude 
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circumventing of which would, as in war time, stimu- 
late imagination and incite cupidity. 

Violation of the implied agreement between Secre- 
tary Hoover and a majority of the coal producers wil! 
be nothing less than betrayal of the best interests of 
the coal industry. 


Where the Jobber Comes Th 


T IS well that Secretary Hoover intends to follow up 

his conference with the producers of bituminous coal 
on matters of price with similar conferences with the 
jobbers and retail dealers. No well-informed individual 
any longer holds that the jobber is an excrescence on 
the coal trade. His services are just as essential as 
those of any other part of the industry. Because the 
jobber—the free-lance trader as distinguished from the 
regularly connected sales agent—lives by guessing on 
the market he is the one whose activities the more fre- 
quently attract attention when prices are high. His 
part in distribution is important, however, and he 
doubtless has felt slighted that no recognition was 
given him in the prices announced in Washington last 
week. He might be expected to have become calloused 
in that respect in view of the treatment he was ac- 
corded during the early days of the war period. Or he 
might have known that his turn would come. 

The prices announced by Mr. Hoover last week are 
mine prices and the producer is going to hold out for the 
entire amount, despite the assertion that they are sup- 
posed to include a fair share for selling. The jobber 
who tries to buy coal will find that he is a buyer, and to 
the buyer the price is $3.50. He must look elsewhere 
for his commission. If the Hoover prices are fair 
prices for the producer, then the jobber who buys for 
the account of a consumer, in hand or in the bush, 
should, it seems to us, be entitled to add his commis- 
sion. This was 25c. according to the Lane-Peabody 
schedule and quite generally 15c. under the Garfield 
régime. If our war-time journey into price regulation 
taught anything, it is that there is no other way to 
take care of the wholesaler. 


Time to Break the Anthracite Deadlock 


T WILL soon be three months since the anthracite 
operators and miners began to negotiate a new wage 
scale. So far as the public has been let in on the pro- 
ceedings the net result has been that the miners have 
informed the operators that they are striking for a 
20-per cent wage increase and the operators have said 
to the miners that they can have no such thing; that 
they must in fact take a 21-per cent wage decrease. 
There is not the slightest indication that either side has 

any intention of conceding an inch. 
By the end of this month the hard-coal mines will 
have been idle a quarter of a year. Since 1916 it has 
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required almost full-time operation of these mines to 
meet the needs of the householders who depend on this 
kind of fuel. Therefore there is certain to be a short- 
age of anthracite this winter. The outlaw strike in the 
summer of 1920 that affected but a portion of the 
miners for less than a month resulted in a shortage 
sufficient to produce $15 hard coal at the mine in en- 
suing months. True, very few tons were sold by 
operators at that figure, but those who held up the 
buyer two years ago are still in business. Sufficient in- 
dependent high-cost tonnage will be put on the market 
this winter to create a scandal and lend color to the 
charge that the whole industry is profiteering. 

The anthracite operators have a public necessity in 
trust. They have spent nearly three months in fruit- 
less negotiations with the miners. There is no non- 
union production; no substitute on which the public 
may rely. Work in the anthracite mines must very 
soon be resumed. Strategy, politics, reasoning, argu- 
ment, have all had their opportunity and have availed 
nothing. The public wants hard coal and it wants 
cheaper coal. The sliver of from a quarter to less than 
half a dollar shaved off by the reductions in freight 
rates will not satisfy. The public thinks in terms of 
dollars and wants at the very least a dollar off the price 
of its coal. The 20-per cent reduction in wages urged 
by the operators. should take a dollar off the price. 

It is suspected that John Lewis and the international 
officers, having their eyes on the larger stake in the 
bituminous-coal situation, are holding up the settle- 
ment in the hard-coal region. Were the hard-coal men 
to get back to work, and particularly at a reduced wage, 
as eventually they most certainly will, the effect on the 
morale of the striking soft-coal miner might be far 
from what Mr. Lewis would like. 

There is a suspicion, too, that some at least of the 
operators have been and are in no hurry to open their 
mines in view of the general slackness in the public’s 
buying last winter and this summer—in other words 
that a partial suspension of mining would have been in- 
evitable this summer from lack of market, even if there 
had been no strike. This hand can be overplayed. July 
1 is about the latest date at which operations may be 
resumed and really serious trouble be avoided next 
winter. 

The deadlock can be broken, and very quickly. Were 
either party to appeal to President Harding, stating 
that there is no solution save by arbitration, the other 
party must most certainly accede. The miners are 
openly opposed to arbitration. Should they break off 
negotiations, and perhaps by the time this is published 
they will have done so, the operators should act quickly 
in the direction of Washington. 





Peace Enough and No More~ 


ee HERE must be no violence,” was the union order 
with which the strike commenced. No one is de- 
stroying idle mines, no one assails men who do not medi- 
tate going to work, whether union or non-union. But 
“scab mines” and “scab workmen” in strike districts are 
being attacked just often enough and regularly enough 
to keep those who would work or would hire men to work 
duly afraid of what might happen to them and their 
properties. It is remarkable how effectively the sparse 
violence used prevents mine operation. 
In Europe it is customary to put in troops and police 
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before violence is resorted to. Here the plan is to wait 
till the mine is wrecked, the men terrified, driven out or 
killed. A previous administration, when the situation 
became serious in Colorado, sent in troops to preserve 
the status quo. What mines were closed were to remain 
closed; only men who were being employed were allowed 
to work; what victories intimidation and crime had 
won were to be respected by the federal government. It 
was a travesty of justice—this pious respect for the 
status quo. 

One questions how the cities would prosper if they 
provided no police force till a bank was bombed or a 
mob looted a grocery or destroyed a factory. Conditions 
at the mines are unbelievable. What order there is 
shows that at most mines there are more good than bad 
miners, for the “preservation of the peace” till peace is 
shot to smithereens: by armed rebellion or dynamite is 
ludicrously inefficient, except indeed where the company 
induces the sheriff of the county to hire armed guards at 
the company’s expense. 





Heavy Cost of the Open Torch 


HO can summarize the loss resulting from the 

cap lamp with an open flame and who shall 
estimate the losses of the future from this same cause? 
Is it a mere blind guess that places on the miner’s 
open flame the onus of many of the mine conflagrations 
of recent years? 

Our mines are getting further and further from the 
outcrop. They are becoming drier and yet more dry as 
the years pass by. With greater depth comes increased 
heat and less surface water. With better drainage 
comes greater dryness. The dangers of greater depth 
are found not alone in the open torch, for an increase 
in depth also makes spontaneous combustion more fre- 
quent and more active. This is because weight and 
crushing make the coal liable to burn spontaneously, 
and coal unoxidized or less oxidized than that nearer 
the surface is likely to ignite from causes not attrib- 
utable to flame. Electrification also has its dangers. 
Yet despite all these various causes of ignition the 
open torch is often blamed, and with reason. 

Among the accidents caused by an open flame may 
be numbered Delagua, Cherry, perhaps also Sunnyside 
and Red Ash. It seems almost certain that the Hollen- 
back fire came from an open torch, and the Baltimore 
tunnel flare-up quite possibly had a like origin. For 
this reason it is to be hoped that the electric portable 
lamp will become more effulgent and its use more gen- 
eral, It cannot start a fire, whereas the open flame 
can and often does. 

One of the big economies of the future probably will 
be the electric lamp. It is being given a greater candle 
power, and in the future it may be made less heavy. 
It probably would have been far more generally 
adopted had not the ownership of the open torch by 
the miner caused him to oppose the introduction of a 
lamp for which he would have to pay a power and 
maintenance charge. Only the fact that the miner has 
his own lamp, and supplies the fuel for it, has delayed 
the introduction of the electric lamp. 

If the union would permit in every case, as it has 
in some, a slightly lowered rate for mining where the 
mine worker saved the lighting charge formerly borne 
by him and the operator supplied electric lamps, the 
electric lamp would speedily come to the front. 
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Plastic Fuel Can Be Made of Low-Grade Coal and Oil 
And Can Be Coked Even if Non-Coking Coal Is Used 


With Fine Grinding Almost All But Inherent Ash Is Removed 
by Trent Process—Ash May Be Reduced to One Per Cent— 
-Amalgam Produced Twice as Much Gas as Ingredients Separately 


By GEORGE H. DAcy 
Washington, D. C. 


FTER much experimentation, Walter E. Trent, a 
metallurgist of Washington, D. C., has developed 
a process for producing a satisfactory and eco- 
nomical plastic fuel from low-grade and waste products 
such as impure lignite, anthracite culm, the waste coal 
dumps around bituminous mines and municipal ashes. 
This process removes the coal ash and prepares a fuel 
that has been termed with some propriety an oil 
amalgam. 
Experiments on this process began during the world 
war, when, at the instance of the War Department, 
facilities were provided by the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 





NOTE—The frontispiece shows a stockpile of amalgam at the 
dock at Alexandria, Va., ready for shipment to consumers of the 
product. 


General View 
of Mill 


Showing amalga- 
mator screen and 
ashtanks. The coal 
is treated with 30 
or 40 per cent as 
much oil as clean 


coal substance. This 
oil, remaining with 


the coal, is avail- 
sable for either com- 
bustion or distilla- 
tion and so in no 
sense is lost. The 
oils used are of i 
ferior grade. 





ards for the making of tests to ascertain how the ash 
which slags and interferes with the combustion of coal 
could be removed from the fuel when in powdered form. 

After peace was concluded the investigations were 
continued, with the ultimate result that the Trent proc- 
ess of agitating or beating together powdered coal, 
water and oil to form a plastic fuel was devised. This 
fuel has been investigated and a report made on it by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

Though, up to the present time, the work has been 
largely experimental the process exhibits great possi- 
bilities in the solution of troublesome problems in fuel 
and gas manufacture. The officials of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines declare that already a half dozen ways have 
been discovered in which the process might be applied 
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BALANCED PULVERIZER OF ROD-MILL TYPE 


This mill, which grinds the coal to a fine powder, carries 30,000.lb. of crushing rods which roll on the coal as the 
nest of tubes revolves. 


to the solution of the intricate technical problems of — 


many industries. 

To quote Mr. Trent’s own language: ‘Wet, pulver- 
ized coal suspended in water, when treated with about* 
30 or 40 per cent as much oil as there is coal substance 
present, agglomerates into a pasty, plastic mass in 
which all the coal ingredients and the oils are inti- 
mately united. The ash, which is separated mechani- 
cally from the coal particles as a result of fine grinding, 
does not enter into the coal-oil mixture but remains 
suspended in the water and can be readily separated 
from the fuel paste. A purified fuel material results. 

“This is practically free from objectionable moisture 





and is extremely low in ash content. The excess water 
contained in the plastic fuel is removed by mechanical 
manipulation similar to that which frees water from 
butter. This is done by agitating the coal, oil and 
water with paddle blades rotating at a speed of 1,000 
r.p.m. 

“By these means the ash-content can be reduced to 
as low as 1 per cent of the treated fuel although some- 
times it runs around 2 to 8 per cent and under certain 
conditions is as high as 6 to 8 per cent. The quantity 
of ash depends on the fineness of grinding and the 
character of the ash itself. All the ash which is in- 
herent in the coal or which is not mechanically sepa- 


Amalgamator 
and Screen 


Where coal, oil and 
Water are mixed. 
When the mixture 
has been allowed to 
settle the coal and 
oil remain as glob- 
ules in the water, 
forming the market- 
able product. The 
slaty particles fall 
to the bottom, leav- 
ing the amalgam 
with only the im- 


purities inherent in 


the coal and oil, 
Which impurities 
are, of course, com- 
paratively insignifi- 
cant. The cleanness 
of the product 
depends on the fine- 
ness of the grind- 
ing and the: inher- 
ent freedom from 
ash of the original 
vegetable material 
from which the coal 
is formed. The pro- 
portion of ash may 
fall as low as 1 per 
cent. 


a 
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Amalgam 
Discharge Belt 


Note the pile of 
amalgam on the 
floor of the build- 
ing. The plant is 
designed to handle 
1,900 tons of raw 
coal per day and to 
test coals to ascer- 
tain their availa- 
bility for the man- 
ufacture of amal- 
gam. Coals, such 


as lignite and culm, 
containing 30 to 40 
per cent ash have 
been treated by 


this process. The 
amalgam may be 
burned either as a 
liquid fuel, being 
sprayed into the 
furnace by special 
burners onto a grate 
for final combus- 
tion, or as a solid 
fuel, being fed onto 
a mechanical 
stoker. 


rated from the carbon particles remains with the fuel 
substance.” 

An unusual feature of this process is that it will 
treat with efficiency both coal of low-ash content and 
low-grade fuels, such as lignite and anthracite culm, 
containing from 30 to 40 per cent of ash. Both give 
satisfactory amalgams of coal and oil. Such amalgams 
can be used as liquid fuels and be blown into the fur- 
nace through special burners, the preliminary combus- 
tion occurring while the fuel is in suspension and the 
final combustion being effected on the grate. The 
amalgams can be burned also directly by means of one 
of many types of stoking equipment. At present the 
amalgams are being made and sold on a commercial 
scale in a plant operated at Alexandria, Va., designed 
to handle 1,000 tons of raw coal per day. At this plant 
not only is amalgam made for commerce but all types 
and varieties of coals are being tested in order to ascer- 
tain their availability for use in the production of im- 
proved amalgams. 


CHEAPEST GRADE OF OIL AS EFFICIENT AS BEST ... 


A great variety of oils can be employed successfully 
in the commercial production of plastic fuel. Experi- 
mental and practical results, however, show that gaso- 
line, kerosene, benzol and other high-priced oils are no 
more efficient or satisfactory than the crudest and 
cheapest of petroleum products. Any oil or organic 
liquid may be used which will not mix with water and 
which is not of excessive viscosity. 

In many instances oil emulsions which for other uses 
were almost valueless have been_ utilized successfully. 
The indications are that the majority of the waste 
liquid fuels can be combined in this process with waste 
solid fuels to make commercial amalgams valuable for 
heat generation or for the manufacture of producer 
gas. The amalgams may be handled in several different 
ways. They can be shoveled like coal or they may be 
forced through pipes by pressure. If desired they can 
be stored under water. 
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This process is particularly efficient because in it the 
fuel is ground wet. Furthermore, the fact that the 
ash content can be measurably controlled makes avail- 
able many types of coal that were practically valueless 
prior to the inception of the new process. If an oil is 
employed which distills at a lower temperature than coal, 
powdered fuel may be reclaimed from the amalgam and 
the oil may be used again. On the other hand, if a 
heavy oil is used and the amalgam distilled to a coking 
temperature, a satisfactory coke product may be 
recovered despite the fact that the original coal may 
have possessed no coking qualities. The possibilities 
of this process solely in the way of coking the other- 
wise non-coking varieties of coal are unquestionably 
large. In case the original distillation is continued only 
to the point where a heavy pitch results, the mass may 
be used for briquet making. It is believed that in this 
way coal briquets may be made and sold at much lower 
prices than those which now prevail. 

Tests of government experts have demonstrated that 
a greater quantity and a better quality of distillates 
such as tar, coke and the like can be made from pow- 
dered coal and oil in mixture than can be obtained from 
these same materials separately. Graphite ore can be 
separated readily from the non-metallic minerals occur- 
ring with it in the ore deposit and coke can also be 
separated from flue dust by the same means. Hitherto, 
such separations have been complex and baffling riddles. 
Even the clean coal contained in anthracite sludge will 
make a satisfactory amalgam if sufficient oil is added. 
This process is highly efficacious also in the removal of 
excess sulphur and combinations of iron and sulphur 
from coal, particularly anthracite. 

In the government investigations of this process ap- 
proximately 0.3 Ib. of oil was used to every pound of 
dry, clean coal. Where the coal is pulverized to a fine- 
ness such that it will pass readily through a 200-mesh 
screen a mixture of 62 gal. of light fuel oil to 450 Ib. 
of coal will produce an amalgam in granules about 34 
in. in diameter. Where more finely ground coal is 
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used, it is sometimes necessary to employ about 0.4 lb. 
of oil per pound of coal. 

Generally it is preferable to use as small a quantity 
of oil as possible, for the amalgam can be washed more 
completely if its granules are small. Furthermore, 
under such treatment the resultant cleaned coal con- 
tains less ash. The quantity of oil retained in the 
refuse rarely if ever exceeds 1 per cent of the total 
quantity used and frequently is so small as to be en- 
tirely negligible. Where the heavier petroleum oils are 
used the evaporation losses are so small as to be of 
little consequence, but are quite appreciable where 
gasoline or benzol are employed. However, it is not 
expected that these latter materials will be used in any 
commercial application of the process. 

Some of the amalgams of heavy petroleum oils and 
finely pulverized coal produce a denser grade of coke 
than can be obtained directly from the coal alone. 
Even anthracite when properly treated with the oil will 
yield a good grade of coke. Thus this process may be 
made a means of efficiently using low-grade asphaltic 
oils and of concurrently producing coke—useful as a 
domestic fuel—from inferior non-coking coals. 


MoRE COKE, GAS AND HEAT FROM AMALGAM 


When these amalgams and grades of oil and coal 
similar to those used in making them were tested at 
the Bureau of Mines’ laboratories it was found that the 
residue from the amalgams was of fair quality and 18 
per cent greater in quantity than those obtained from 
the separate ingredients, which when carbonized did not 
form suitable coke. The amalgam yielded over twice as 
much gas as the coal and oil distilled separately and 
the heating value of this gas was 5 per cent greater. 

Mr. Trent is now busy perfecting a commercial 
method for making a new variety of cheap and satis- 
factory coke that may be used for domestic and indus- 
trial purposes. Patents are now being filed on this 
new process, which reduces the cost of coke manufacture 
one-half and lowers the total investment to one-fifth of 
the outlay necessary where production is attempted 
under the ordinary methods of manufacture. In this 
new process the amalgams are placed in huge caldrons 
or pots and after vertical holes have been bored through 
them their containers are placed directly over gas burn- 
ers which initially are operated at low temperatures in 
order to drive off the oils and other volatile products. 
After this has been done the temperature is increased 
until finally the amalgams are converted into coke. By 
midsummer a large commercial plant for the production 
of coke from such amalgams, located in northern Vir- 
ginia near Washington, will be in active operation. 





TESTS RECENTLY WERE MADE at the Pittsburgh (Pa.) ex- 
periment station of the U. S. Bureau of Mines of the ex- 
plosibility of coal dusts from the Cassidy mine at Cassidy, 
Vancouver Island, B. C. The tests were made in order to 
compare the explosibility of these dusts with Pittsburgh 
coal dust. 





TWO SERIES OF STUDIES have been undertaken at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., by the U. S. Bureau of Mines in connection with 
electrical shotfiring methods in mines. The first problem is 
the relative danger of firing shots with iron and copper 
“leg” electric detonators, which has a possible bearing on 
the mine fires reported in the Utah field. .The second prob- 
lem is the cause of mis-fires in the firing of a large number 
of series shots by push-down type blasting machines in 
places where the leakage current through the earth is ex- 
cessive. 
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Central Power Station Fired with Peat 


By G. T. ZIMMER 
London, England 


EAT as a fuel for power-house boilers has not only 

been much discussed in Germany but has actually 
been tried. The peat deposits of Germany are esti- 
mated to be about ten billion tons, the usable half of 
which would be sufficient to provide fuel for the com- 
plete light and power needs of Germany for 150 years. 
Before the war, peat at 5,760 B.t.u. and at a cost of 
95c. per ton, could compete with coal at $2.85 and lig- 
nite at 71lc. per ton. 

The power plant of Wiesmoor, in Bavaria, was the 
first to burn air-dried peat, which was gathered in the 
immediate vicinity. This plant has a maximum capac- 
ity of 7,000 kw. and during the winter of 1917-18 it 
generated about 15,000,000 kw.-hr. with a peat con- 
sumption of about 23,500 tons, in addition to about 
11,900 tons of coal. 

Possible sites for future peat-burning central power 
stations are: Zehlaubruch, in eastern Prussia, with a 
peat deposit sufficient for forty-five years, generating 
four hundred million kilowatt-hours per annum. This 
would be sufficient for the needs of the whole of east- 
ern Prussia. 

A further station has been contemplated for Leba 
Moor, in Pomerania, with a capacity of thirty billion 
kilowatt-hours; and another at Friesland, of twelve 
billion kilowatt-hours. A smaller installation in the 
Havelland, for the electrification of the Berlin Ry., 
also is under consideration. In all there are seven pro- 
posals for the erection of central power stations in 
close proximity to peat deposits. In each of these peat 
will be used as fuel either alone or with coal. 


Stowing Slack in Gob of Lancashire Mines 


QUESTION raised by Stephen Walsh in the 

British House of Commons reveals the difficulty in 
disposing of slack in British mines and the waste of 
good coal which takes place in consequence. About 
Christmas, 1921, the Parr Colliery in Lancashire, un- 
able to dispose of its finer coal, ordered that the slack 
made in some of its workings be stowed, the delay in 
placing slack making it possible to work only two or 
three days a week. By leaving a certain percentage 
of slack underground the running time has been raised 
to four or five days. The coal is either screened by 
hand riddles, or screens, 204 in. in diameter with a 
g-in. mesh or loaded with forks. 

Question was raised as to the safety of the practice. 
A divisional inspector who visited the mine declared 
the work unobjectionable, as it did not put any more 
dust into the air and onto the main roadways than was 
suspended in the operation of coal-cutting machinery 
with the loading thereafter. It also was questioned 
whether the coal thus stored might not ignite spontane- 
ously, as the Ravenhead Main Delph had been troubled 
at times by such combustion. It was said, however, 
that no instance of spontaneous combustion had 
occurred there or in any other seam of the Parr 
Colliery for thirty years. When fine slack is loaded 
onto cars it tends to be blown off and it keeps the 
roads dusty. With only coarse coal on the cars this 
danger is obviated. It may be noted that this mine 
has been rendered less susceptible to a dust explosion 
by the use of stone dust. 
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What Precautions Should Be Taken to Keep the Control 


Devices of Mine Locomotives in Good Condition—-I 


Three Points to Be Noted as to Condition of Trolley Pole—Lubricate 
Contact Fingers with Vaseline, but Not in Excess—Wood Drum 
Cleaned and Shellacked—Smooth All Pitted Fingers and Contacts 


By H. H. JOHNSTON 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


locomotives is included all devices for governing 
the electrical circuits from the trolley wire to 
the rail. It usually embraces trolley, controller, fuse 
boxes, circuit breakers, transfer switches, headlight 
equipment, grid resistors and in fact all electrical de- 
vices except the motors themselves. Each of these con- 
tains a wide range of separate devices needing careful 
attention. For example, the trolley includes mainly the 
wheel and its bushings, the use of which must be 
watched closely, yet the trolley pole, although it need 
not be frequently inspected, must be watched and its 
condition occasionally noted, for during the day’s work 
the wood may be broken or split. The tension of the 
trolley or the pressure of the wheel against the wire 
should be noted, and the tension spring in the trolley 
socket adjusted if necessary. The socket itself should 
be kept lubricated, so that the pole may swing freely, 
thus allowing the wheel to follow the wire throughout 
the limits in which it may be satisfactorily operated. 
The controller has many intricate parts that need 
attention from time to time. These consist mainly of 
the drum contacts and fingers, which are subject both 
to mechanical and electrical wear. The controller- 
finger tensions should be checked and adjusted to limit 
the drop of the fingers when leaving the drum con- 
tacts, also to prevent the fingers from “‘stubbing’’ when 
approaching these contacts. Contacts and fingers also 
“pit” from time to time. This pitting may be corrected 
by dressing them with a file, as this action takes place 
from day to day. This procedure will often eliminate 
much trouble later that may be experienced if the pit- 
ting be allowed to continue untouched. 


[ | Yocom the head of control equipment for mine 


PROPER PRESSURE FOR CONTROLLER FINGERS 


Controller fingers are designed to provide the correct 
contact pressure, and it is important that in service 
the recommended pressure shall be maintained as 
closely as possible. The pressure between fingers and 
drum contacts and the current-carrying capacity of the 
joint thus made will depend largely upon the metal in 
both the finger tips and contacts. The usual practice 
is to use copper for both, particularly where high cur- 
rent-carrying capacity is desired. The usual pressures 
recommended for copper fingers on copper contacts for 
maximum capacity are: 4-in. fingers, 2 lb.; 4-in. fingers, 
4 lb.; §-in. fingers, 5 lb.; #-in. fingers, 6 lb.; 4§-in. 
fingers, 7 lb., and 1-in. fingers, 8 lb. 

With these pressures, which it will be noted equal 
8 lb. per inch of finger width, each of the finger sizes 
will have recommended current-carrying capacities that 
will vary for arcing and non-arcing duty, the arcing 
duty being that secured when the arc is blown out by 
the action of a magnet. For example, a 3-in. finger 


for arcing duty, with blowout, may have a rating of 
50 amp., whereas for non-arcing duty and continuous 
service it probably would be rated at 65 to 75 amp. 
Fingers for arcing duty are used at the main drum of 
the controllers, whereas those of the non-arcing type 
are used on the reverse and series-and-parallel drum. 
Fingers in arcing duty are subject to heat and burning 
when the circuits are broken between the drum and 
finger tips. These fingers require more attention than 
those of the reverse and series-and-parallel drum. 

In most up-to-date controllers used on mine locomo- 
tives with arcing duty the main-drum contact tips are 
designed so as to be removable. This makes it possible 
to renew these parts when badly burned or worn, with- 
out putting in an entire drum segment. By such 
renewals maintenance is reduced to a minimum. 

If the drum contacts are not lubricated at the point 
where the fingers 
slide over them, or 
if they receive little 
regular attention, 
the fingers and con- 
tacts wear away 
more rapidly than 
they do when these 
parts are properly 
lubricated. The 
lubricant employed 
must be a_ heavy 
grease, such as vase- 
line, that will cling to the drum contacts for a reason- 
able length of time. Too much of this material often 
is applied and this has a bad effect upon other parts 
of the controller, particularly on the insulation at the 
drum and the arc barriers. 

Only a small quantity of grease is required for each 
contact and by rubbing it onto the contacts with a 
clean cloth or piece of waste so as to apply only a thin 
layer, excellent results can be obtained. By operating 
the controller drum several times the lubricant will be 
evenly distributed over the surface, after which any 
excess can be cleaned from the fingers and ends of the 
contacts. Excess lubricant gathers dust and other for- 
eign matter and is as bad as, if not worse than, none 
at all. 

Controller are barriers are subjected to the intense 
heat of arcs and the throwing of molten copper from 
fingers and contacts. Fine copper thus will be de- 
posited cn the are barriers. At regular inspections 
these parts should be cleaned to maintain the insulation 
necessary, the deposited copper and all other foreign 
matter being removed. 

Almost all controllers used on mine locomotives of 
present-day and older types are provided with a wooden 





TESTING CONTACTOR PRESSURE 

Each contactor is separately pulled 
out by a spring balance and the re- 
sistance observed. 
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FINGER SPRING WITH STOP TO PREVENT STUBBING 
A stop is provided so that the contact finger cannot drop ex- 


cessively, for when it does, it tends to stub and break the finger 
spring. 

drum upon which the reverse contacts are held by 
means of screws. The wood should be kept clean, and 
at every overhaul period or during heavy inspections 
these drums should be inspected thoroughly and resur- 
faced with shellac or non-conducting paint. Improper 
finger pressure or bad contact due to unclean or pitted 
surfaces causes excessive heating, which sometimes 
chars the wood little by little. This will undoubtedly 
lead to much trouble, sometimes causing grounding of 
the circuits and destructive flashes. 

Sometimes in repairing control drums the screws for 
holding the contacts to the drum are placed in a posi- 
tion different from that originally intended. Care 
should be taken to avoid this, but when it is done the 
screws should be located so that the fingers in making 
contact will not rest on or over the screw heads, which 
usually are countersunk so that the contacts will have to 
wear down considerably or as far as the screws before 
the fingers begin to wear in passing over them. These 
screws usually are of brass, consequently they are 
harder than the copper finger tips. 

In making a jumper connection between contacts on 
drums a strap is always preferable to a cable. Such a 
strap or jumper should be permanently attached by 
sweating and screwing in place. Attempts never should 
be made to connect a jumper by merely placing its ends 
under the drum contacts, depending on the pressure of 
these parts to hold them together. Neither should 
screws only be employed to connect jumpers to the con- 
tacts without sweating. Where the wear is not great, 
it is often desirable to combine the jumper with its 
contacts, cutting them to shape from a single piece of 
copper. 

In measuring finger tension a handy equipment con- 
sists of a U-shaped tool or stirrup. This is so con- 
structed as to go over the end of the contact finger, 
which may be of any size up to 1 in. in width. After 
putting this in place and attaching a small spring scale, 
the finger-spring tension is measured by pulling in a 
direction radial to the drum. Such a device can be 
quickly used and changed from one finger to another. 
It also is a highly accurate means for checking tensions 
as well as for aiding in good maintenance. 

The finger drop and pressure of contact bear a close 
relation to each other. A finger having too high a 
pressure will drop, when leaving a contact, enough to 
cause stubbing. This not infrequently results in break- 
age of finger springs. A stop is sometimes provided 
in controller-finger mechanisms to prevent the fingers 
dropping past a fixed point. This reduces the stubbing 
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and breakage. The drop from the contacts will vary 
from s: in. to 3 in. (See illustration.) Usually this 
will be ample, and when a finger is on a contact it will 
not rest on the stop. 

In maintaining controllers it is important that they 
be subject to frequent inspection, that records be 
kept of renewals, that the drum contacts be lubricated 
to prevent excessive wear; that insulating parts be kept 
clean, that moisture be excluded so as to protect the 
insulation; that the bearings be maintained to prevent 
loose drums, eccentricity, unevenness in the pressure of 
contacts and stubbing of fingers; that the contact pres- 
sure be kept up to standard; that the fingers be pre- 
vented from dropping excessively; that arcing tips be 
kept in condition (that is, clean and smooth), that they 
be renewed before they are allowed to burn the main 
contacts; that arc barriers be kept clean and free from 
such accretions of copper, smoke and grease as may 
fall from the drum contacts; that the wiring of the 
controller be maintained in good condition and free 
from dust, oil, copper and other foreign material, and 
that the controllers be blown out with clean, dry, com- 
pressed air, wherever this is available. 





Belts Badly Repaired Soon Break Again 
By W. F. SCHAPHORST 


N OT long ago I was called upon to inspect an engine 
that the owner wished to dispose of because it 
“gave him too much belt trouble.” He admitted that 
the engine itself was perfectly satisfactory, He could 
find no fault with it as far as its operation was con- 
cerned, but, he said, “It breaks the belt as fast as I can 
fix it. I spend most of my time fixing the belt.” 

Of all the belts I have ever laid eyes on I never saw 
the equal to this one. I firmly believe that it is not only 
the “most patched belt in the world” but that it is the 
“most poorly patched belt in the world.” The word 
“repaired” can hardly be used because it is too dignified 
a term in this case. 

Originally this was a double leather belt. Whenever 
it broke, the owner would simply take a piece of belting 
of the same width, lay it over the break, drive some 
rivets through, clinch them, and let it go at that. 

Of course, such a joint wouldn’t hold long. Another 
splice would then be riveted on top of the first, the 
owner doubtless thinking that two splices should be 
twice as strong as one. And when that, again, would 
break, the owner “simply couldn’t understand it.” He 
decided that he would have to sell the engine and install 
a motor. 

Never before has it been brought to my attention so 
forcibly that whenever a belt needs repairing it pays 
to do the job right in the first place. In this instance 
if the first repair had been properly made it is quite 
possible that up to the present time there would have 
been no need for a second. The joint in a leather belt 
that has been properly scarfed and cemented is just as 
strong as the original belt itself. Leather-laced joints, 
of course, are never as strong as the solid leather, but 
if in the above case the owner had even laced his belt, 
instead of riveting it in the unworkmanlike manner 
described, he probably would have had much less trouble. 
Wire-laced joints are stronger than those laced with 
leather and often possess an efficiency of 85 to 90 
per cent. A wire-laced joint could have been used in 
the belt described without serious difficulty and I be- 
lieve such a joint would have held. 
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UNITED ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER CO. PLANT IN THE HELL GATE SECTION OF THE BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 
At the front of the boiler house on the edge of the Hast River are two grab-bucket towers for the unloading of coal, 
feeding to a cable tramway which delivers coal either to the boiler bunkers or to the storage ground in the 
rear, where also coal can be received by rail. About 100,000 tons of coal always will be Kept in store. 


First of New York’s Central Plants to Use 
Sea-Borne Coal; To Store 100,000 Tons* 


HE new Hell Gate power station of the United 

Electric Light & Power Co., illustrated herewith, 
possesses certain features not found in the general run 
of such plants. Chief among these are the provisions 
made for fuel supply and storage. 

As may be seen from the accompanying map, this 
plant, which will have an ultimate capacity of 360,000 
kw., is located at the entrance of Long Island Sound, 
where an abundance of condenser water may be readily 
obtained. It is only a short distance from the center 
of the present electrical load of New York City, and 
this distance probably will decrease somewhat during 
the next few years. Four turbines with an aggregate 
capacity of 150,000 kw. now are in operation, using 
steam at 250-lb. pressure and 200 deg. F. of superheat. 

Fuel may be received from two separate sources and 
enough coal—about 100,000 tons—will be kept in stor- 
age to supply the plant for four weeks’ operation if 
all supplies are cut off. Normally fuel will be received 
in 10,000-ton ocean-going barges, from which it will 
be unloaded by means of grab-buckets operating from 
towers and fed to a cable tramway, by which it will 
be delivered either to the boiler bunkers or to stor- 
age. It will be reclaimed from storage by a dragline 


*Abstracted from Electrical World of April 29, 1922. 
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HELL GATE PLANT CAN GET ITS COAL BY SEA OR LAND 


This plant is the first in New York to sense the advantage of 
being able to get coal direct by boat from the non-union fields of 
West Virginia and Virginia or even from Great Britain if need be. 


scraper. Coal may be received also by rail, be dumped 
and placed either in storage or in the bunkers by the 
same means as have been mentioned, except that a loco- 
motive crane is employed in place of the coal towers. 

This is the first central station in the metropolitan 
district to be equipped for receiving fuel direct from 
deep-sea vessels. The facilities provided will permit 
this plant to receive fuel normally from such ports as 
Hampton Roads, but, should the necessity arise, it 
might be imported from England or elsewhere with 
equal ease. Its rail connections afford a further safe- 
guard against shutdown. 


Timber Preservation Grows in Importance 


NCREASE in demand for permanent timber struc- 

tures is shown in a recent report of the Service 
Bureau of the American Wood Preservers’ Association. 
Over 2,400,000,000 board feet of timber for various 
purposes were pressure-treated in 1921 by the 122 wood- 
preserving plants in operation throughout the United 
States, thereby surpassing the 1920 record by nearly 17 
per cent. Approximately equal amounts were treated 
with coal-tar creosote and with zinc chloride. 

To treat this wood 51,375,360 lb. of zinc chloride, 
with an absorption of one-half pound per cubic foot, and 
79,384,326 gal. of creosote, with an absorption of 5 to 
over 20 lb. per cubic foot, were required. 

Ease of handling and the permanance of well-treated 
wood at low cost are given as the reasons for the 
increased demand. The proper use of a wood preserva- 
tive adds a new quality to timber which enhances its 
value as a construction material. 

The material treated consisted mainly of construction 
timbers for wharf, bridge, highway, mining and build- 
ing purposes, piling, telephone and power poles, ties, 
fence posts, wood blocks for street paving and for 
factory floors, and timber for miscellaneous uses. 


J. E. TIFFANY, ASSISTANT EXPLOSIVES ENGINEER of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, now in Europe, has been author- 
ized by the Secretary of the Interior to inspect the mining 
and explosives experimental stations of England, in order 
to compare their methods of testing with those used in the 
United States. Mr. Tiffany also will study the use of per- 
mitted explosives in British coal mines. 
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Design of a Concrete Fan Housing Equally 
Efficient for Blowing and Exhausting 


BY F. C. CORNET 
New York City 


HOUGH to be classed among the many improve- 

ments projected but delayed by the present business 
depression, the fan the general design of which is shown 
in the accompanying illustration is worthy of consider- 
ation. The housing of this fan as well as the engine 
room and boiler house adjoining it are cast integral 
of reinforced concrete. The heaviest pieces in the 
skeleton, or reinforcing, are 8-in. I-beams. 

The ventilating current set up by this fan can be 
reversed promptly and with entire safety to the men 
employed in making the reversal. This is accomplished 
in a manner and by a means readily understood from 
an inspection of the drawing. The design is such that 
the efficiency of the fan is the same whether blowing 
or exhausting. Most installations attain maximum eff- 
ciency with either one or the other system of ventila- 
tion; that one in fact in which they have been designed 
primarily to operate. , 

In summer this fan will be operated as an exhauster 
and in winter as a blower. When so used the exhaust 
of the 28 x 24-in. driving engine will be turned into 
the ventilating current, warming the air and imparting 
to it a certain amount of water vapor and humidifying 
it to this extent. The discharge of this steam is made 
in the direction in which the air current is moving and 
in such manner as to assist the action of the fan and 
boost the current. 

Any steam that may have condensed in the air and 
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not absorbed by it together with any water that may 
run out from the mine workings through the air 
course reaches the outside by way of a concrete trap 
through a water seal that effectively prevents air 
leakage. 

It is estimated that the capacity of this fan when 
operating at 180 r.p.m. will be 350,000 cu.ft. of. air per 
minute against a 4-in. water gage. In the accompany- 
ing drawing the windows marked A are to be of plate 
glass in which wire is embedded. They will be set 
tightly in copper frames yet will be easily removable, 
so as to ease the work of the fan when blowing. The 
windows, marked B, will be of glass and the doors, C, 
will be of steel. The internal doors for reversing the 
air current will be made up of hollow brick laid in steel 
frames. They will thus be unwarpable. 

Though concrete-housed fans have not been entirely 
unknown hitherto, they have not been installed as fre- 
quently as their permanency would appear to warrant. 


INEFFICIENCY IN MINE FANS DUE TO CHANGE IN 
EQUIVALENT ORIFICE..—At the North of England Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, Samuel Hare remarked that 
vot 50 per cent of the fans working in Great Britair 
were operating efficiently. When a fan is designed it 
is planned to suit a certain equivalent orifice and as 
the mine grows larger that orifice naturally changes. 
Consequently, if the fan is designed correctly in the 
first place it must, afterward, as a result of changes 
in the mine itself, become quite inefficient. Mr. Hare 
declared that where the equivalent orifice had changed 
he had replaced fans with others half their size, and 
obtained better results thereby. 
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CONCRETE HOUSING FOR FAN, WITH DUCT FOR MINE WATER AND PIPING FOR EXHAUST STEAM 


The capacity of the fan at 180 r.p.m. against a 4-in. water gage is 350,000 cu.ft. per minute. 


The volumetric ratio is 


280. Windows, A, are to be wired plate glass tightly set in copper frames but easily removable when 


blowing ; windows, B, or doors, C, to be of steel and glass only. 


The unwarpable 


doors are to be hollow brick laid in steel frames. 
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Henceforth the Combustion Engineer Will Prove 
Powerful Factor in the Selling of Coal 


Mainly a Psychological Worker, the Fuel Engineer Must Show 
Skill, Ability to Handle Men and to Make Friends—He Also Will 
Train Coal Salesmen in the Rudiments of Boiler-Room Practice 


By E. W. DAVIDSON* 
Chicago, Ill. 


during the period that will follow the present 
strike. Coal men generally agree that demand 
can hardly be expected to equal the supply and conse- 
quently the man who sells coal is even now girding 
his loins and sharpening his wits. Companies big and 
little are taking a long look into the future, trying 
to determine their selling policies and preparing to 
avail themselves of every selling aid possible. One 
such aid is the combustion engineer—horny handed 
perhaps, but tactful, and at home anywhere from the 
ashdump up through the boiler room and the chief 
engineer’s smudgy office to the mahogany-trimmed 
sanctum of the president. ; 
The combustion engineer has been in the business 
of helping coal producers sell fuel almost long enough 
now to be acknowledged as a coal-trade necessity— 
almost, but not quite. For years he has occasionally 
been called from the mine’s own boiler room and sent 
out on special jobs such as “finding out what’s the 
matter with our coal in So-and+so’s plant.” But only 
recently has he been placed on the payroll with the 
title of fuel engineer and with a regular and official 
relation to the selling organization. 


FUEL ENGINEER’S JOB ONE WITHOUT PRECEDENTS 


In a large measure he has made good. But it cannot 
be said that he has done so in every case. There are 
all sorts of pitfalls for his feet. There are all manner 
of critics above his head. Like every other pioneer 
in industry he has at times blazed crooked trails. He 
by no means can lay a straight course even now. He is 
still a pioneer. For that reason he is not yet an accepted 
necessity in the coal-selling business; but he is ap- 
proaching that goal. He is nearing it with enough 
steadfastness of purpose to win recognition from many 
a strong and far-seeing coal company. In the Midwest 
region, for instance, several of the important fuel 
interests have given him a place. 

The Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co. em- 
ploys S. H. Viall, a well-known fuel engineer. The Old 
Ben Coal Corporation has Otto Hertel together with 
a varying number of assistants. The Bell & Zoller 
Coal Co. employs V. G. Leech, and the Harrisburg 
Coal Co. has A. Bement on its regular staff. These 
are the men who have done most of the trail blazing 
for the fuel engineer now entering the sales organiza- 
tion of the coal business. 

And now the fuel engineer is beginning to broaden 
his service. He is helping to get business, especially 
from comparatively small coal users, by methods few 
salesmen are capable of employing. Furthermore as 
an instructor of salesmen he has great possibilities 
which few companies have yet realized. 


: EEN competition in coal selling seems inevitable 





*Western Editor, Coal Age. 


The difficulty encountered by this expert in proving 
his worth to his company, expressed in dollars and 
cents, explains why he is not appreciated by every 
coal concern. Occasionally he is lucky enough to run 
a test in some large fuel consumer’s boiler room which 
wins a big contract over the best efforts of competing 
companies. Occasionally also he is able to point out 
changes in boiler-room methods which, when made, 
turn a sour customer into a satisfied one, thereby sav- 
ing much business for his employer. But such cases 
are more or less unusual. The average experience of 
the fuel engineer is that he does much skillful work 
for a fuel purchaser without being able to put his 
finger on any absolute gain to his company. He knows 
his employer has benefited by his labors, but, like 
advertising, his services are difficult to measure con- 
cretely. 

“One reason for this,’ explains one of the most ex- 
perienced of the fuel engineers in sales work, “is that 
our service is largely psychological. It is not always 
the actual work we do that counts most. It is fre- 





THE FUEL ENGINEER GOES DIRECT TO THE SEAT 
OF DIFFICULTY 


Although the combustion expert must be able to meet and talk 
with every official of the purchasing company from the president 
down, it is mainly the fireman with whom he must deal and whom 
he must “show.” 
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HOW TONY RAISED STEAM 


Many problems confront the fuel engineer—some simple, others 
complex—but most of them have to do with draft intensity and 
control. 


quently the impression we make that does the busi- 
ness. Take a case where three or four coal companies 
are bidding against one another for a big contract. 
Often there is mighty little difference in the quality 
of the coals. Any one of them, of the correct size 
and fired properly, would give just the results the 
consumer wants. 

“Suppose the fuel engineer for one of those coal com- 
panies goes into the consumer’s plant and by his manner 
rubs people the wrong way and another goes in and 
wins friends and confidence. If both of them run 
tests in exactly the same way with exactly the same 
conclusions, each recommending his own company’s 
coal, who do you think gets that coal contract? The 
answer is easy. 

“T tell you the fuel engineer has to be an accom- 
plished man. He must know how to run a boiler 
room. He’s got to be able to meet all the men in the 
plant each on his own plane and make them all see 
that he knows his business and that he has their in- 
terest thoroughly at heart. He’s got to be a cross 
between a combustion engineer, an executive and a 
salesman, with emphasis on the last. Above all he 
must know men and be able to handle each one right. 
If he does not, he might as well never go into anybody’s 
plant. He will do his employer more harm than good. 
He will be psychologically a dud.” 

It cannot be denied that this veteran engineer knows 
what he is talking about. There are plenty of in- 
stances on record wherein a fuel engineer has gone 
forth on order from his employer, with instructions 
to find out why a customer is dissatisfied with the 
coal he has been getting, only to convert that mildly 
displeased customer into a rabid knocker whose busi- 
ness is lost forever. He does it, perhaps, merely by 
entering the plant with a “Here-lemme-show-you-guys” 
air. He may show them beyond question. The errors 
he points out may be indefensible and the improve- 
ments in boiler-room practice he recommends may be 
highly desirable; but his company probably will lose 
the customer just the same. 

“That fellow is just throwing a bluff,” reports the 
exasperated chief engineer to his superior, when the 
combustion man has gone. 

“T guess we’ll try another coal, just to see how it 
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works,” the superior probably tells the coal company. 
No matter how willing he may have been to continue 
relations with the firm originally furnishing his fuel, he 
does not want to match his own judgment on coal 
against that of his engineer. So the business is lost 
and months or years of careful missionary work by 
the coal-selling organization is reduced to naught in 
one day by the fuel engineer who has exercised in- 
sufficient tact. 


Must HAve “‘A WAY WITH MEN” 


It is extremely difficult to find an engineer gifted 
with this tact. No matter how thoroughly trained 
he may be in combustion, no matter how much practical 
experience he may have had, it is foolish to suppose 
that any man is so competent that he can walk into 
any one of a hundred installations and know more 
about the conditions peculiar to that particular plant 
than the man who has been running it year after year. 
Consequently, together with a specialized boiler-room 
knowledge he must combine “a way with men.” Thus 
equipped he can go into any number of strange plants, 
put across a good idea here and there and win good 
will for his company and confidence in its coal. 

Occasionally the customer makes the fuel engineer’s 
position difficult. One of the veterans in the business 
one day was sent out to a small packing plant that 
had been a regular customer. In that plant a size of 
coal called “No. 3 chestnut” had been used for a year 
under contract. It had been a troublous period, but 
the packer had not complained to the coal company. 
Instead he took his own engineer’s word for it that 
the coal was below standard. The first the company 
knew of this was when the displeased packer declined 
to renew his contract and declared he was going to 
buy elsewhere. With things in this condition the 
fuel engineer visited the plant. 

“Here, Joe, is the man who’s going to show us how 
to run our plant,” was the sarcastic introduction the 
packing-house manager gave the fuel engineer as he 
led him into the plant engineer’s cubbyhole of an office. 

“When he said that,” relates the fuel engineer, “I 
knew just how they all felt toward my company and 
toward me. I might have quit and gone home right 
there. But instead I just spent the day winning that 
engineer, without even looking at his boiler room. The 
next day I got down to business, but you bet I didn’t 
pose as knowing anywhere near as much about that 
plant as the dirtiest fireman in it. However, by that 
time the engineer had an idea I was a pretty good man, 
so he listened whenever I talked about combustion. 


COOKING TANKS CALLED FOR PEAK BOILER LOADS 


“They had two 400-hp. boilers, fitted with chain- 
grate stokers, though most of the time one was enough. 
Only occasionally, when they needed steam for the 
cooking tanks, did they attain a peak load too great 
for one boiler. Well, the engineer had given orders 
that the men should keep their fires clear back against 
the water-backs. With such a long fire as that, they 
had to choke the damper to keep the safety valve 
from blowing all the time. The result was that all 
the air that the low draft would take into the furnace 
came up through that part of the fire bed close to the 
front, while the fire at the back lay solid against the 
grates with no air going through to cool the bars. In 
consequence the grates were simply burning up all the 
time. Section after section was ruined. The same 
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thing happened with grate after grate. They couldn’t 
understand it, so they blamed the coal. 

“It was easy to see what to do. All they needed 
was finer coal. That would make a fire bed so dense 
that the little air necessary to run their fires could 
not all come up through the front part of the grate 
but would have spread over the whole area. I didn’t 
tell that engineer what was the matter. I led him 
to it by asking him questions. The first thing I knew 
he was dashing up to headquarters telling the boss he 
had discovered that he should be using screenings in- 
stead of chestnut. They tried a car. It worked fine 
and we got the contract for their next year’s supply— 
10,000 tons. 

“But did I get complimented for keeping a customer 
who had decided to leave us? I did not. The sales- 
man in that district was peeved because I got that 
plant to use coal costing 25c. a ton less. To this day 
he alleges that I beat the company out of $2,500.” 

This suggests a great service the fuel engineer can 
render his company—a service seldom thought of by 
many coal firms. He can train salesmen with an effect- 
iveness hardly to be equalled by even the best of short 
courses in combustion engineering. If, for instance, 
the particular salesman who still protests over the loss 
of $2,500 of business had understood the rudiments 
of boiler-room economics he himself might have induced 
the plant in question to switch from chestnut to screen- 
ings without the services of the fuel engineer. 

Keenness in future competition probably will require 
more technical knowledge on the part of the men who 
sell coal. Where can they get it? Few of them are 
engineers. Few ever fired a boiler. Some coal com- 
panies have tried to drum rudimentary engineering into 
them during seven-day salesmen’s training courses. 
Too often it does not “take.” In the first place the 
dose is too large for a single treatment. Most of it 
goes by ungrasped. Secondly, the lessons as they are 
outlined on the blackboard are too much in the abstract. 
And in the third place the salesmen, drawn into the 
city for the week, usually are human enough to devote 
much of their thought during class to what they are 
going to eat that evening and to the “‘show” they expect 
to see. The conference is more or less of an outing. 
It is difficult to keep it down to “brass tacks.” 


BEST PLACE TO LEARN IS IN BOILER ROOM 


“But just let me take one of those fellows out on a 
job with me,” says a combustion engineer whose service 
to his company has been a great business asset, “and 
I’ll teach him more in one day down in somebody’s 
boiler plant than he could learn in a week anywhere else. 
He’s got his mind in it. It’s business for him. And 
there’s a practical application for every theory. He’s 
psychologically ready for his lesson there. He gets 
90 per cent of it and fixes it in his mind. 

“T think it would be a good idea for every company 
with a fuel engineer to have that man make regular 
tours of the field—two or three days or possibly a 
week or two with each salesman, depending upon con- 
ditions in the territory. If the salesmen know he’s 
coming and about when to expect him, they will take 
more interest in every little problem and every little 
complaint of their customers. They will make up lists 
of places to call with him and things to be done. The 
result will be better satisfaction from that company’s 
trade and salesmen much better trained.” 

A salesman with only a rudimentary knowledge of 
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boiler-room practice would be able to solve many of 
the problems that perplex small plants manned only 
by a more or less unskilled fireman such as was on the 
job a year or so ago for a small Dakota biscuit com- 
pany that was using coal shipped by an Illinois mining 
company. One day a salesman wrote in to the home 
office saying that the president and general manager 
of the biscuit factory had decided to change to another 
kind of coal because he had discovered his fuel costs, 
in proportion to steam output, were almost twice those 
of anybody else in his industry. The salesman had 
talked loudly and long, using his most persuasive 
methods, but. all to no avail. He asked for the service 
engineer. 


DAMPERS WIDE OPEN AND FIRES ALMOST OUT 


“The plant turned out to be one of the dirtiest little 
dumps I ever saw,” related the fuel engineer. “Origi- 
nally it had but one boiler, but the president told me 
he had installed another because the ‘engineer’ insisted 
he could save coal that way. You see, the occasional 
peakload was too great for one boiler. Ordinarily, in 
warm weather, the plant needed steam only to heat 
water and once in a while to run the ovens when there 
was no need to heat the building. It was summer when 
I was there. 

“Well sir, I found the little Italian who was trying 
to run the boiler room so as to ‘save coal’ had the 
dampers wide open—they looked as if they never had 
been closed—and the ashpit doors clear off! 

““‘What have you got the doors off and the dampers 
open for?’ I asked him. 

“<“Got to,’ he said. ‘Alla ready to get up steam 
queeck’! 

“About that time somebody from up in the bakeshop 
hollered down for steam for the ovens. Well, you ought 
to have seen that little fellow raise steam. With his 
drafts all open and no demand for steam, his fire had 
practically gone out. He grabbed up a lot of kindling 
and threw it in both fireboxes. Before I knew it, he 
had those boilers popping: off, and less than half of 
a good fire under either of them! Then, almost as 
quickly, the fires cooled down again on account of the 
great quantities of excess air going through the fur- 
naces. 

“His system was to try and keep two thin firebeds 
hot all the time, even though most of his) fuel went up 
the stack. Then, whenever steam was needed, in went 
the wood and up went the pressure. Great scheme—nit. 

“Well, all they needed in that plant was to put in 
a good, conscientious fireman who knew what to do 
and was willing to work. Then, in summer they could 
cut out one of the boilers and by decent, intelligent 
firing, raise enough steam to take care of the peaks. 
In winter they could work both boilers, keeping one 
fire bright and the other checked except at rush hours. 
To make a long story short, that’s what they did, and 
as far as I know they’re getting along all right. I 
know they’re still buying our coal regularly and with- 
out a kick.” 

These service engineers meet all sorts of problems, 
going and coming among scores of plants, facing tasks 
both simple and complex. In one case an engineer went 
into a plant to find out what ailed the draft through 
a new horizontal water-tube boiler that was not per- 
forming as well as the others. The plant engineer 
insisted its design was exactly the same as that of 
the boilers previously installed, and to all outward ap- 
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pearances he was right. Finally the fuel engineer asked 
to have the fire drawn and the boiler cooled off so that 
he could make a more thorough examination. He found 
the opening from the combustion chamber to the bank 
of tubes was only 36 in. and the aperture from the 
tubes to the space below the steam drum was but 18 in. 
wide. He recommended 60- and 40-in. openings. Sec- 
tions of the lower and upper baffles were accordingly 
knocked out and the fire was rebuilt. From that day 
on the boiler performed excellently. 

“My job is made up of a lot of things, but 80 per 
cent of them have to do with correcting faulty draft,” 
declares one of the combustion experts who works out 
of Chicago. ‘Seems as if there are lots of power-plant 
engineers who do foolish things to the currents of air 
that are the breath of life to their whole plants. I 
remember one case where I found an engineer com- 
pletely fuddled because his two boilers wouldn’t work 
worth a cent after two rusty old steel stacks had been 
taken down and a slick new brick stack erected to re- 
place them. The old stacks had led directly off the tops 
of the boilers. The new brick chimney had to be 
built off about 20 ft. to one side, where there was room 
for it, while a horizontal S-shaped steel breeching con- 
nected the boilers to the stack. 

“Because that brick stack had exactly the same area 
of cross-section as the combined area of the old steel 
stacks and the same height—70 ft., I think it was— 
the engineer figured it would give exactly the same 
draft. He forgot that the gases had to be pulled 
through that 20 ft. of horizontal breeching with its 
three turns, and that to do this work required con- 
siderable power in the form of draft intensity. After 
the new stack was in use, the draft at the flue-cap 
doors of the horizontal] fire-tube boilers was reduced 
from approximately 0.45 in. with the old stacks to 
about 0.3 in. with the new one. Of course all that was 
necessary was to add enough more height to the new 
stack to exert the extra ‘suction’ that was required 
to pull those gases through that crooked breeching. 
A foot of stack height increases the draft about 0.0063 
in. So, knowing from the gage just how much the 
new draft fell short of the old, he added enough light- 
weight tile top to the stack to give just the draft 
required.” 

It may be added that the engineer who figured out 
the problem of that stack did not sell any coal and 
that he cost his employing company more than he re- 
turned in results. There is no definite explanation for 
this condition. It is typical of much of the service of 
fuel engineers employed by coal companies. If their 
employers do not profit by the good will they create, 
then their salaries and expenses are wasted. But wise 
men in the coal industry firmly believe that the com- 
petent fuel engineer is indispensable. They believe 
the fuel engineer is beginning to put into coal sales- 
manship an element of the technical that it has long 
needed and which, in the strenuous days to come, will 
prove of great value. 


FIELD STUDIES HAVE BEEN MADE in Pennsylvania by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines regarding the preparation and par- 
ticularly the washing of both anthracite and bituminous 
coal. In addition special attention was given to two new 
coal-cleaning processes now being tried out on anthracite— 
the Conklin-Elmore and the Chance processes. Methods 
for the utilization of culm were examined. In the bitumi- 


nous fields the use of tables and dewatering pits were 
studied. 
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Ratchet So Regulates Soot Cleaner That 
Steam Cleans all Surfaces Equally 


OOT-CLEANER owners sometimes have complained 

that these devices did not thoroughly remove all 
the accumulations of soot from their boiler tubes. 
Investigation disclosed that in a majority of such cases 
the cleaning elements either were being rotated too 
fast or being operated by careless workmen through 
only a fraction of their full permissible sweep. In 
consequence the cleaner was prevented from doing its 
work properly, the steam jets not being allowed suffi- 
cient time for complete removal of the soot from the 
tube surfaces. 

To correct this difficulty, as well as to make the soot- 
cleaning operation more mechanical and less dependent 
upon the uncertain human factor, a new ratchet cleaner 
head has been designed and is now being placed upon 
the market by the Vulcan Soot Cleaner Co., of Du 
Bois, Pa. 

The new head is so constructed that when the oper- 
ator pulls the chain the cleaning element is rotated 
through only a small are. It can be turned no farther 
until the ratchet frame has been returned to its original 
position, after which a pull on the chain causes the ele- 
ment to rotate another space. Between movements of 
the new head, the steam jets have an opportunity to 
concentrate their action upon a definite section of the 
tube surface for a length of time sufficient to insure a 
thorough removal of the soot. When the complete arc 
of effective operation has been swept through in one 
direction, this being limited by “stops” especially set 
for that purpose, the mechanism automatically reverses 
itself and the cleaning element moves backward in the 
same manner through the same arc. Any soot that may 
have redeposited after the first movement of the ele- 
ment is completely removed on the reverse travel. 

In designing this head the fundamental purpose of 
every soot-cleaning apparatus—namely, the thorough 





RATCHET WHICH MAKES EFFICIENT OPERATION OF SOOT 
CLEANER NOT A MATTER OF CHOICE 


A soot cleaner can be used so as to blow steam to waste in one 
section of a boiler and leave the rest of heating area undisturbed 
and cluttered with soot. By using a ratchet the movement is 
made dependent on a series of actions and therefore cannot be 
done so as to direct all the steam to one point. 
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removal of soot—was kept constantly in view. The 
device was thus built with this purpose only in mind, 
placing no dependence on the competency of the indi- 
vidual actually manipulating it. The net result is a 
mechanism that takes the control of cleaning entirely 
out of the hands of the operator and places it solely 
in a ratchet-operating head. 

This head possesses five characteristics of high im- 
portance to the power plant owner. These are: (1) 
It prevents the man operating it from neglecting any 
portion of the complete sweep of the cleaning element; 
(2) it substitutes a step-by-step rotation for the old 
irregular, uncertain movement governed by the whim 
of the operator and his desire to get through with the 
job as quickly as possible; (3) it assures a saving in 
the quantity of steam used, because the operator knows 


San Francisco Labor Plan Guards Interests 
Of Public, Labor and Employer 


HAT is termed a new plan for handling labor has 
been introduced by the Industrial Association of San 
Francisco. Here is how the association explains it: 

“The general public may be interested in learning that 
the American plan as established and enforced in San Fran- 
cisco by the Industrial Association is something distinct 
and different from the old-time, so-called open shop. 
Whereas the open shop wherever enforced usually has 
meant the entire absence of all restriction or restraint 
upon employers with respect to wages paid, hours of work 
and other conditions of employment, thereby giving oppor- 
tunity for unscrupulous employers to deal unfairly, the 
American plan in San Francisco has set up machinery for 
reasonable control of these matters in the interest of the 
public. 

“In other words, it really has been a plan, definitely con- 
ceived and definitely carried out, in the interest not of any 
special group or faction but in the interest of the three 
parties to industrial relations: the public, labor and the 
employers. 

“The American plan is predicated upon the proposition 
that the public interest is paramount to that of any other 
community element, and that neither labor nor capital, nor 
any other faction or class, should be allowed to take ac- 
tion that will jeopardize that interest. And, as the public 
interest actually would be jeopardized as much by unfair- 
ness of any kind visited by the employers upon labor or 
consumers as by autocratic labor-union control of industry, 
the American plan prevents either of these things taking 
place. 

“The American plan says to labor: ‘You cannot be al- 
lowed to obtain an autocratic, selfish and restrictive con- 
trol over industry, for the result is that not only the in- 
dustry itself but the whole public is seriously injured there- 
by.’ It says to the employer: ‘You cannot be permitted to 
beat down labor, for when labor receives less than that to 
which it is justly entitled, not only labor but the whole 
public suffers seriously and is permanently injured, and we 
will not give you such unlimited backing that you can enter 
into combinations with your competitors and get a monopo- 
listic control in your industry under cover of a community- 
wide organization.’ 

“Then, turning again to labor, it says: ‘You are en- 
titled to an equitable wage, to reasonable hours and to 
decent working conditions, but in turn you must be willing 
to give to your employers honest, loyal and efficient sery- 
ice. And turning once more to the employer, it says: 
‘You have the right to demand honest, loyal and efficient 
service from all your employees. You are entitled to the 
right of hiring and discharging employees individually on 
merit, without outside interference, so long as on all oc- 
casions that right is exercised only upon broad principles 
of justice; and to the right of rewarding individual merit 
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that he has to make the sweep only once in each direc- 
tion and can stop when this has been completed; (4) 
it provides the operator with a clearly defined task, 
instead of a vague and indefinite one, and (5) it 
entirely eliminates wrong methods of soot cleaning. 

As may be seen in the accompanying illustration, 
the new head is simple and strong while its action is 
positive and sure. It is operated independently of the 
steam valve, and consequently should the operating 
mechanism accidently fail for any cause the whole 
cleaner system is not put out of commission while re- 
pairs are being made. The value of a soot cleaner 
depends upon its usefulness. If the temporary failure 
of one element means that the whole system is out of 
use until that one part has been repaired, the real 
utility of the cleaner is seriously impaired. 


in employees, but in turn you must recognize the obligation 
of the management to the employees generally, and par- 
ticularly to co-operate in providing, so far as possible, con- 
tinuous employment.’ 

“Roughly, and in brief, that is the American plan as es- 
tablished and enforced in the building industry of San 
Francisco by the Industrial Association. Theoretically 
fair, it stands proven as practically fair as well. It has 
freed labor from the self-imposed but misconceived re- 
straint of selfish leadership, has emancipated employers 
from the throttling control of labor unions, and has guar- 
anteed to the public, to labor and to the employer that all 
their legitimate rights will be protected at all times.” 


Would It Be Profitable to Make Fuel 
Smokeless for Salt Lake City? 


N a survey of the Salt Lake City smoke problems, engi- 

neers of the U. S. Bureau of Mines found that about 27 
per cent of the smoke made in the city was from residences. 
As the most obvious way of eliminating the domestic smoke 
nuisance is to provide smokeless fuel for these consumers, 
the bureau conducted an investigation regarding the feasi- 
bility of establishing a local supply of coke to take care 
of domestic heating requirements. The bureau found that 
the installation of a byproduct plant of sufficient size to 
supply the entire domestic demand of Salt Lake City for 
coke fuel is not economically feasible unless municipal legis- 
lation prohibiting the production of smoke is obtained. By 
education and legislation consumers must be induced to pay 
$3 more per ton for smokeless fuel than for the ordinary 
bituminous coal in order to make the carbonization plant a 
success. Although the coke and byproducts of a low-tem- 
perature carbonization plant probably would find a readier 
market than those of a standard high-temperature plant, 
neither plant would be a commercial success without pro- 
tective legislation. 

A semi-experimental 100-ton plant should be able to oper- 
ate with a smaller differential between the price of coal and 
coke due to more favorable disposal of the smaller volume 
of byproducts. Future developments in the iron industry 
of the state and in the substitution of byproduct ovens 
for the beehive ovens at Sunnyside, Utah, when conditions 
warrant the change, will make available a supply of the 
smaller sizes of coke for domestic use, but it is doubtful 
whether the entire domestic demand can be supplied in this 
manner at a sufficiently low price. No single solution for 
the domestic smoke nuisance appears available. Means 
which should be considered for alleviating the nuisance are 
(1) sale of the available supply of gas-house coke; (2) 
briquetting of coke breeze from the beehive ovens at Sunny- 
side for domestic fuel; (3) burning of powdered coal where 
feasible; (4) installation of semi-experimental 100-ton plant 
for low-temperature carbonization; (5) continuation of edu- 
cational campaign to teach domestic consumers proper meth- 
ods of firing the native coal. 
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Successful Use of Flexoid Tubing in Sinking 
Mine Shaft and Slope 


Use of Exhaust from Compressed-Air Machines for Ven- 
tilating Blind Headings Causes Trouble—Flexoid Tubing 
Saves Expense, Gives Good Air and Avoids Disaster 


N REGARD to the ventilating of a 

blind entry, by means of the com- 
pressed air used for driving the drills 
and coal cutters, allow me to say I 
have had considerable experience of the 
kind, having often ventilated tight 
places by allowing air to escape from 
the pipe line, at times when the ma- 
chine was idle. At other times, the ex- 
haust from the cylinders was sufficient 
to furnish good ventilation. 

While the results were generally 
good and, I believe, breathing the air 
produced no ill effects on the men, there 
were those who would complain that 
they suffered from severe pains in the 
head, shortness of breath and a general 
all-gone feeling, which they attributed 
to breathing the air exhausted from the 
engine. Personally, I ascribed these ef- 
fects to too much “moonshine” the 
night before. 

No argument could convince these 
men on that point, however; and it can- 
not be denied that there is a deep-seated 
prejudice, in the minds of many, against 
the use of compressed air for ventila- 
tion. Knowing this, I decided to adopt 
some other method of ventilation when 
taking charge of another job. 

This undertaking was to sink a 
145-ft. shaft, together with a 500-ft. 
slope, at given points on the surface, 
and connect the two openings under- 
ground by driving entries in the seam. 
The distance between the bottom of the 
shaft and that of the slope was 600 feet. 

Investigation showed that several 
firms were making small fans or 
blowers similar to what a blacksmith 
uses at his forge only larger. I se- 
cured two of these blowers and a con- 
siderable length of flexoid tubing made 
by the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. of St. Louis. 

One of the blowers I installed at the 
top of the shaft and the other at the 
mouth of the slope. A length of the 
flexoid tubing was attached to each 
blower and extended down the shaft 
and the slope, respectively, to conduct 
the air furnished by the blowers to the 
working faces. 

The result was more than satisfac- 
tory and the entire cost of installing 
the two fans with sufficient tubing to 
finish the job and including what re- 
pairs were made from time to time was 
less than $1,000. This cost was repaid 
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many times by the comfort and peace 
of mind of the men possessed of the 
compressed-air bugaboo. 

There is one serious objection to the 
use of compressed air for ventilation, 
as was shown by what happened in an 
instance in my own experience. A blast 
had been fired at the face of a heading 
and the entryman, wishing to clear the 
smoke away quickly, opened the valve 
wide on a 2-in. air pipe that was under 
a pressure of 100 lb. gage. 

There being no cutoff on the com- 
pressor, which was laboring heavily 
under the load, the engine at once 
started to race when the valve was 
opened. As a result the governor belt 
broke, and, in few moments, the engine 
and the compressor were strewn about 
the floor of the engine room. 

A great strain is thrown on the com- 
pressor and the engine or motor driving 
it when operating under a heavy load. 
A sudden release of pressure is danger- 
ous unless the compressor is equipped 
with the recent unloading devices. This 
severe strain, however, is a factor that 
must always be considered. 

In conclusion, let me say that the 
flexoid tubing I mentioned must be put 
up in accordance with the instructions 
sent by the factory. Also, it must be 
kept in good condition, free from holes 
and not allowed to sag, if good results 
are to be obtained. 

In my opinion, a good supply of fresh 
air can be had in this manner, with a 
less cost than by any other means on 
the market today. A similar tubing, I 
learn now, has been devised and is man- 
ufactured and sold under the name 
“Ventube,” by the Du Pont Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Carrolltown, Pa. CONTRACTOR. 





Sealing Off Abandoned Areas 
Safest Practice 


Large caved areas impossible to venti- 
late—Panel system of working pre- 
sents a new difficulty—Possibility of 
fire less when abandoned areas are 
sealed. 


HE discussion regarding the seal- 
ing off of abandoned areas in mines 
has interested me greatly. I was par- 
ticularly glad to see the letter of Al- 





bert Rickets, Coal Age, Mar. 23, p. 493, 
who argued in favor of the practice of 
sealing off such areas. 

Previous writers had contended that 
it was dangerous to seal off these areas, 
owing to the likelihood of their becom- 


ing filled with explosive gas. The sug- 
gestion of ventilating these places will, 
at first sight, appeal to many as the right 
thing to do. It is my belief, however, 
that experience and further thought 
will convince most of these advocates 
that they are wrong. 

While it is a simple matter to direct 
an air current into an abandoned area, 
it becomes a practical impossibility to 
conduct that current in such a manner 
as to make it sweep the entire area or 
even to dilute the accumulated gases to 
an extent to render them harmless. 


CAVED AREAS PRESENT DIFFICULTIES 
IN KEEPING THEM CLEAR OF GAS 


All will agree that caved ground gen- 
erally prevents the erection of brattices 
and other means of conducting the air 
through such places. An air current di- 
rected into caved workings will, natu- 
rally, take the shortest way out and, if 
tested at the point where it leaves the 
old works, will seldon be found to con- 
tain more than a small percentage of 
marsh gas. 

Such a test, however, cannot be taken 
as any indication of the true condition 
of the atmosphere existing in the heart 
of the old workings. Mine officials who 
have had occasion to examine large 
abandoned areas, will recall many in- 
stances where it was impossible to ex- 
plore such places any distance to the 
right or left of the path taken by the 
air current, owing to the presence of 
a dangerous percentage of gas. 

Within the past few years, much 
mining has been done by the panel sys- 
tem, where each panel is an area by it- 
self separated from other panels by 
barrier pillars. There is no fixed size 
for these panels, which may cover an 
area of ten acres, more or less. 


ABANDONED PANELS HARD TO VENTILATE 


It is evident that the ventilation of 
such areas when abandoned is quite a 
different proposition from keeping the 
old workings free from gas, in the 
room-and-pillar system of mining. In 
a large panel area, an air split of five 
or ten thousand cubic feet is practically 
lost, the air having a velocity that is 
almost negligible in such an area. 

There is still another danger in at- 
tempting to ventilate large abandoned 
areas. This is owing to the disposition 
of such areas to spontaneous combus- 
tion. For this reason alone, if for no 
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other, my belief is that the only safe 
method of dealing with an abandoned 
section in a mine is to seal it off as 
tightly as possible by means of well 
built stoppings. 

It is generally understood that fires 
cannot occur or gas be ignited where 
the supply of oxygen is insufficient for 
combustion. From the time an area is 
sealed, there is a continual though 
gradual decrease in the oxygen content 
of the air, owing to the absorption of 
the oxygen by the coal and through dif- 
ferent forms of oxidation taking place. 

It is worthy of note that, in any 
abandoned area, there may be sufficient 
air to support combustion and yet the 
ventilation be wholly inadequate to 
exercise any cooling effect in the mine, 
which is an important factor in keeping 
the old workings safe. 


SEALINGS BUILT IN ADVANCE 


My observation is that the conditions 
inviting gob fires in mines are so well 
known and recognized that many opera- 
tors start the building of substantial 
seals some little time before an area is 
to be abandoned. These seals are car- 
ried well up towards the roof, in many 
of the openings and require but a short 
time to close them completely when that 
moment arrives. With proper care, 
sufficient air can be kept in circulation 
where the men are at work, while the 
condition in other parts of the area 
are such as to lessen the tendency of 
the waste to fire. To my mind, this is 
an important subject. 

JAMES DICKSON. 

Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


Another Letter 


N his letter, Coal Age, March 30, 

p. 536, I. C. Parfitt gives a number 
of good reasons why the building of 
seals is not an effective method of deal- 
ing with waste or abandoned places in 
mines. Both the writer of that letter 
and of the following one argue in favor 
of ventilating such places instead of 
sealing them off. 

While I am not in favor of the erec- 
tion of seals in all mines, there are 
conditions in the Bicknell field where 
I am now employed that render it im- 
possible to work the mine without seal- 
ing off abandoned areas. 

The first writer to whom I have 
referred says that the practice of build- 
ing seals is to “establish intimate rela- 
tions with a known and active enemy.” 
For my part, I would rather do that 
than to take chances with an unknown 
enemy, as would be the case in attempt- 
ing to work No. 5 coal at Indian Creek, 
Bruceville and American No. 1 mine, 
without seals. 

In this field, what is called the “steel 
band” is a hard rock that lies some 
5 ft. above the coal. The top of this 
seam caves badly and makes much gas, 
which accumulates on the falls, often 
coming down to the top of the coal and 
requiring a strong air current to dilute 
and carry it away as fast as it ac- 
cumulates. 

To attempt to ventilate, say ten or 
fifteen worked-out places, under these 


' a change of barometer. 
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conditions, would require from 75,000 
to 100,000 cu.ft. of air in circulation. 
Moreover, there would be every likeli- 
hood of the steel band falling and strik- 
ing sparks that would ignite the gas 
on the falls. 

Under conditions where a feeble air 
current is sufficient to ventilate an 
abandoned area, it may be possible to 
keep such places safe and free from 
any dangerous accumulations of gas. 
That is not possible, however, under 
the conditions I have mentioned. 

In working coal 6 ft. high, under 250 
to 300 ft. of cover, safety requires bar- 
rier pillars 75 ft. thick; and where 
large quantities of gas are generated, 
pipes should be built in the seals to 
enable samples of the gas to be taken, 
from time to time. 

My experience is that what change 
of pressure takes place in such sealed 
areas is very gradual, and due wholly 
to changes in atmospheric pressure. 
When the seals are first built, there is 
the same pressure on both sides of the 
seal. As the barometer falls, the air 
within the sealed area expands and 
blows out through the pipes. Again, 
as the barometer rises, the mine air is 
forced into the inclosure. In other 
words, the pipes left in the seals blow 
out and blow in with every fall and 
rise of the barometer. 

A drillhole sunk from the surface 
has such a small area, compared with 
the volume of air inclosed behind the 
seals, that such holes have little effect 
to quickly equalize the pressure due to 
At the Amer- 
ican No. 1 mine, we never had a pres- 
sure behind the seals greater than 33 in. 
of water gage or, say 18 lb. per sq.ft., 
blowing out and almost that when blow- 
ing in. 

Our experience is that when seals 
are properly built in good solid coal 
pillars there is far less danger than 
when these abandoned areas are left 
standing open. ALBAN RICKETTS, 

Wheatland, Ind. Standard Coal Co. 


Success of Any Plan Depends 
On How Carried Out 


N REGARD to the sealing off of 

abandoned workings, I have been 
surprised at the difference of opinions 
expressed in the several letters that 
have appeared in Coal Age. This is an 
important question in coal mining and 
one that has been given much thought 
and study. 

To my mind, there are arguments in 
favor of both of these practices; and 
it is necessary to make a careful study 
of the conditions, before deciding which 
method would be the safest to adopt. 
Whatever plan is employed, its success 
will depend on the manner in which 
the work is carried out. 

I know a mine where they seal off all 
abandoned workings and have no 
trouble. Again, I know of other mines, 
within a radius of ten miles, where the 
abandoned workings are left open and 
no trouble is experinced by reason of 
so doing. There are many things to 
be considered in deciding a question of 
this kind, and it is impossible to lay 
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down any fast rule, without being on 
the ground and knowing the conditions. 

The questions of whether the mine 
generates gas; is making much water 
in the workings; whether the pillars 
are drawn or left standing; and 
whether the mine is ventilated on the 
blowing or exhaust system, must all be 
taken into consideration, together with 
other things that are made known only 
by a careful study of the situation. In 
general, my belief is that no serious 
danger need be expected when a proper 
plan has been adopted and is carried out 
in good faith, from the start. 

Just now, I have in mind a large 
mine that was opened in a very gassy 
coal. The mine was planned by an en- 
gineer who made a careful study of the 
conditions that must be met under- 
ground. The main headings were 
driven five abreast and butt headings 
turned off these to the right and left, in 
pairs, at distances of 500 ft. apart. The 
three middle main headings formed 
the intake and the two side headings 
the return airways for each respective 
side of the mine. The three intake 
airways were each 6 x 10 ft., in section, 
giving a total intake area of 180 sq.ft. 
The two side headings were driven 15 
ft. wide, in order to provide an equal 
return area. 

Twenty rooms were driven to the 
right and left of each pair of butt 
entries, making forty rooms in a sec- 
tion ventilated by a single air split. 
Concrete stoppings were used in all 
crosscuts and the air bridges or over- 
casts were reinforced with steel rails. 
Double trapdoors were used between 
the two headings of a pair, to avoid 
any interruption of the air current. 

No pillars were drawn in this mine, 
as the surface conditions would not 
permit. Accordingly, each section was 
thoroughly ventilated until all the 
rooms on that section had been worked 
out, when the entire section was closed 
off at one time. As quickly as one sec- 
tion was worked out, another section 
would be in readiness for development. 

In this mine, the company experi- 
mented, for a short time, with sealing 
off the butt entries by building 23-ft. 
concrete walls having a 4-in. pipe near 
the bottom and a 6-in. pipe at the top, 
built into each wall. These pipes were 
provided with valves and were for the 
purpose of draining off any water that 
might accumulate and for testing the 
gas behind the seals. With such a sys- 
tem as this, no danger should be ex- 
pected if the plan is carefully worked 
out and followed. OSTEL BULLOCK. 

Central City, Ky. 


Ideal in Superintendency 


No one man can fit all positions—The 
ideal superintendent must have wide 
knowledge and experience in all 
branches of mining—One chief quali- 
fication ability to keep down costs. 


HE discussion, in Coal Age, of 
what constitutes the make-up of a 
mine superintendent has been both 
amusing and instructive. I have won- 
dered why we have not heard from 
more superintendents themselves, or 
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better yet why some general manager 
has not given us his test of qualifica- 
tions for the position. 

The general manager knows the type 
of men he must have as superintendent. 
In making his selection, he invariably 
studies carefully the fitness of the man 
he may appoint to fill the place. In this 
respect, a superintendent must pass 
the same scrutinizing test as a mule 
driver, timberman, trackman, electri- 
cian or other worker, only more severe. 

No one man can be equally fitted for 
all the various branches of coal-mining 
work. There are superintendents that 
fill the position with credit to them- 
selves and the companies who employ 
them; but, placed in another position, 
they would fail badly, because they 
are not adapted to the work in hand. 


Wuat HE WaAs Goop For 


I once knew an old farmer who had 
a dog that he had never been able to 
find what the animal was good for. 
One day a man came along and inquired 
of the farmer if he knew where he 
could get a good coon dog. “Well,” 
said the farmer, “you can have this 
dog for $25 and if he will not hunt 
coons bring him back and get your 
money.” 

About a year later, the farmer again 
met the hunter who, to his surprise, 
told him the dog was the best coon dog 
he had ever known. The farmer stroked 
his whiskers meditatively, and _ re- 
marked, “I thought so, as he was no 
good for anything else.” 

Questions have been asked: Should a 
superintendent be a college graduate; 
a certified mine official; a good organ- 
izer; loyal to the company who employs 
him? To all of these questions, I 
answer “Yes, and have a hundred other 
qualifications besides.” I have never 
known a mine superintendent to have 
too much knowledge and experience. 

By way of illustration, let me as- 
sume that a coal company has a posi- 
tion open for a superintendent. He 
must be a man capable of assuming 
complete control of a mining camp that 
is isolated from the rest of the world. 
It is a new operation of fairly large 
size and the man chosen to superin- 
tend the work will be required to open 
the mine, build and equip the plant, and 
build the town, in a manner to secure 
the best returns on the money invested. 


REVEALING FITNESS OF APPLICANT 


We will assume that the position is 
advertised in Coal Age, where it is 
stated that the applicant must explain 
fully, in his first letter, his knowledge 
and previous experience in coal mining, 
and outline briefly his plan of proceed- 
ing in the undertaking at hand. This 
forecast of the situation would reveal 
plainly whether the applicant was a 
student direct from college, or whether 
he has the necessary knowledge and 
experience in coal mining that fit him 
for the place. 

While it is true that the superin- 
tendent can employ an engineer, archi- 
tect, mine foreman, electrician and 
other men fitted for their special work, 
he must himself have the knowledge 
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and experience to know whether or not 
they are efficient in their several de- 
partments. The superintendent cannot 
afford to take long chances on the fit- 
ness of the men he employs. The posi- 
tion requires a well trained mining 
man. 

We have all seen operations where 
the plan of the undertaking could not 
be improved in any respect; and, on the 
other hand, we know of places where 
the plan is wholly impracticable. We 
have seen mining camps where little 
consideration has been given to the kind 
of houses suited to miners, or to the 
question of water supply, sewerage and 
other living necessities. 

Briefly stated, the responsibilities 
that rest on the shoulders of a mine 
superintendent are manifold. Chief 
among them, however, is the necessity 
of keeping down costs. Here is where 
the superintendent must prove his real 
qualification. He must be able to show 
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a satisfactory difference between the 
cost of production and the selling price 
of the coal. 

How often the question is asked, 
“What does your coal cost on the track 
ready for shipment?” The intelligent 
superintendent has this question ever 
in mind. Its answer is the test of his 
ability and fitness for the position he 
holds. 

Speaking of college training, mention 
should be here made of the excellent 
work of Dr. E. S. Moore, dean of the 
School of Mines, State College, Pa., 
who has organized mining-extension 
classes throughout the coal-mining dis- 
tricts of the state. The result is that 
men and boys are being taught the 
essential principles of successful min- 
ing that will enable them to become 
practical men able to assume positions 
of responsibility in every branch of 
mining. S. D. HAINLEY. 

Osceola Mills, Pa. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Calculating the Capacity of Mine Cars 


Miners Dispute the Rated Capacity of Mine Cars—Calcula- 
tion of Cubic Contents Forms Basis of Tonnage Capacity 
—Average Mine-Run Coal, Forty Cubic Feet per Ton 


OME dissatisfaction arose recently, 
among a few of our miners, regard- 
ing the rated capacity of the mine 
wagons in use. It was finally decided 
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NOQ3 
THREE TYPES OF MINE CARS 


to submit the matter to Coal Age, those 
who were dissatisfied with the present 
rating agreeing to accept the decision 
in regard to tonnage and number of 
bushels the cars will hold. 

In keeping with this agreement, I am 


inclosing a sketch showing the dimen- 
sions of three cars, which are types of 
those in use in the mine, and have 
numbered these 1, 2, and 3. The cars 
are to be loaded even with the top and 
the coal is an average bituminous coal. 
All dimensions shown on the sketch are 
inside measurements. They are as fol- 
lows: 

No. 1 Car: Length 7 ft. 6 in.; top 
width, 4 ft. 10 in.; bottom width, 2 ft. 
9 in.; depth, 1 ft. 7 in. 

No. 2 Car:: Length, 7 ft: 4 in.-7top 
width, 4 ft. 10 in.; bottom width, 2 ft. 
10 in.; depth, 1 ft. 6 in. 

No. 8 Car: Length, 6 ft. 9 in.; top 
width, 4 ft. 10 in.; bottom width, 2 ft. 
10 in.; depth, 1 ft. 7 in. 

These dimensions, together with the 
depth of each section, are marked on 
the sketch, for each car. She LR 
ba 








In estimating the tonnage capacity 
of the cars shown in the accompanying 
figure, which is a duplicate of the 
sketch sent us by this correspondent, 
we first calculate the cubic contents of 
each car and then compute the tonnage 
of the car, allowing 40 cu.ft. of mine- 
run coal, per ton, which is the custom- 
ary allowance for bituminous coal of 
average quality. This allowance will, 
of course, vary slightly with the speci- 
fic gravity of the coal, which may 
range from 1.2 to 1.5. The weight of 
the coal per cubic foot will also vary 
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according to its condition, whether dry 
or wet. For the purpose of estimate, 
however, it is customary to allow 40 
cu.ft., per short ton of mine-run bitu- 
minous coal; or 40 cu.ft., per long ton 
of the same grade of anthracite. 


CROSS-SECTIONAL AREA OF EACH PART 
COMPUTED SEPARATELY 


It will be observed that the cross- 
section of each car is divided into three 
parts, top, middle and bottom sections. 
Reducing all dimensions to inches, the 
area of each section is found in square 
inches and their sum, divided by 144, 
gives the sectional area of the car in 
square feet. This multiplied by the 
length of the car, in feet, gives the 
cubic contents, in cubic feet, which di- 
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vided by 40 gives the desired tonnage. 
The calculatons are as follows: 


Car No. 1: 
Section 
Top 7 X58 = 406 
Middle 34 ® 453 = 159.25 


Bottom 83 S033) = 280.5 





in. 845.75 + 144 = 5.87 sq.ft. 
(5.87 X 14) + 40 = 1.1 tons; or 27} bus. 
Car No. 2: 
Section 
Top 6X58 = 348 
Middle 2X46 = 92 
Bottom 10x 34 = 340 
18 in. 780 + 144 = 5.42 sq.ft. 
(5.42 & 74) + 40= = 0.994 tons; or 24.8 bus. 
Car No. 3: 
Section 
Top 6X58 = 348 
Middle 4X 46 = 184 
Bottom 9X 34 = 306 
in. 838 + 144 = 5.82 sq.ft. 


19i 
(5.82 X 6%) + 40 = 0.982 tons; or 24.55 bus. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Miscellaneous Examination Questions 


(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION—Assuming that a pair of 
headings, each 5 ft. high and 8 ft. wide, 
are being driven to the rise, on a grade 
of 10 per cent, suppose one of these 
headings is standing idle, waiting for 
a crosscut that is almost through, and 
the fireboss reports that the idle head- 
ing is filled with gas to within 1 ft. of 
the bottom, at the face. (a) State what 
quantity of gas is in the heading. (b) 
As mine foreman, how would you pro- 
ceed to remove the gas with safety? 
(c) State what quantity of gas would 
be in the headings if the pitch was 10 
deg. instead of 10 per cent. 

ANSWER—The height from the floor 
to the roof of this heading being 5 ft., 
and the rise 1 ft. in every 10 ft. of 
horizontal distance, a level line drawn 
from a point 1 ft. above the floor, at 
the face, would strike the roof at a 
distance of 40 ft. back from the face. 

It is hard to understand how a fire- 
boss could crawl under this body of 
gas and make an accurate measure- 
ment at the face, a foot above the floor. 
In so doing, he would disturb the gas 
and it would be difficult for him to re- 
treat in safety. 

(a) Theoretically, the body of gas 
accumulated in this heading and ex- 
tending from the face to a point 40 ft. 
back, in the entry, has a volume of 
3(4 x 40)8 = 640 cu.ft. It cannot be 
assumed, however, that this is pure gas. 
As shown in the accompanying figure, 
the diffusion of the gas given off at 
the face forms successive layers of gas- 
charged air, the percentage of gas 
increasing toward the roof. It is prob- 
able that, under the conditions stated, 
this heading would be filled with a fire- 
damp mixture from 2 to 3 ft. below the 
roof and extending almost to the last 
open crosscut, where it would be diluted 


by the air current passing through that 
opening. 

(b) This is a dangerous body of 
gas and, before making any attempt 
to remove it, the foreman should with- 
draw all the men working in that pair 
of headings. He should further safe- 
guard all entrances to the main return 
of that current, so as to prevent any- 
one from entering the return. Having 
chosen competent men to assist him, 
the foreman should proceed to extend 
a line of brattice, from the outby rib 
of the open crosscut a short distance 
into the heading containing the gas. 
If this is the return heading, the line 
of brattice should be carried up the 
heading, about 2 ft. from the rib of 
the entry pillar. If this heading is the 
intake, the line of brattice should be 
carried along about 2 ft. from the 
opposite rib. It should be extended 
toward the face gradually, giving time 
for the air current to act on the gas. 
Always, careful tests must be made 
to determine the progress of the work 
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before extending the brattice another 
length toward the face. 

(c) A pitch of 10 deg. instead of 
10 per cent, corresponds to a rise of 
17.63 ft. per hundred, which would be 
a 17.63 per cent grade. In that case, 
the theoretical distance the gas would 
taper off at the roof, for a depth of 
4 ft. at the face, would be 4 ~ 0.1763 = 
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22.7 ft., making the theoretical volume 
(4 X 22.7)8 = 363 cu.ft. Practically, 
as before stated, a dangerous percent- 
age of gas would extend back in this 
heading to a point almost to the last 
open crosscut. 


QUESTION — For the purpose of han- 
dling the water accumulating in a shaft 
115 ft. in depth, it is proposed to install 
an air lift capable of handling, say 70 
gal. of water per minute, under a dis- 
charge head of 120 ft. To what depth 
will it be necessary to drill a wellhole, 
in order to give the required sub- 
mergence of the column pipe necessary 
to imsure successful working? Also, 
what air pressure will be required and 
what volume of free air must be pro- 
vided when estimating on a discharge 
of 100 gal. per minute? 


ANSWER—The safest practice in air- 
lift pumping is to provide a submer- 
gence of the column pipe not less than 
50 per cent greater than the actual 
lift, as measured from the low water 
level in the sump or wellhole to the 
point of discharge at the surface. In 
other words, the depth of the submer- 
gence should be 60 per cent and the 
actual lift 40 per cent of the total 
vertical height of the column pipe. As 
shown in the accompanying figure, the 
actual lift being 120 
ft., the depth of sub- 
mergence of the col- 
umn pipe is half 
again this depth or 
180 ft. 

It is well to esti- 
mate on a column 
Pipe of sufficient size 
to carry the required 
quantity of water 
with a velocity not 
to exceed 100 ft. per 
min. For a discharge 
of 100 gal. per min., 
on this basis, a 5-in. 
pipe will be required. 

The air pressure 
must be sufficient to 
overcome a head of 
water equal to the 
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Byio) depth of submer- 
ove: x gence, which in this 


case is 0.484 x 180 
= 78.12, say 80 lb. per sq.in., corre- 
sponding to an absolute pressure, at 
sea level, say 95 lb. per sq.in. The es- 
timated volume of free air required to 
lift 100 gal. of water per minute, 
through a height of 120 ft. is (100 
120) + 125 = 96 cu.ft. per min. 

As shown in the figure, the air pipe 
(in this case 14 in. diameter) is carried 
under the mouth of the column pipe 
and bent upward and extends, say about 
3 ft. within the column pipe, so as to 
insure that none of the air will escape 
downward, instead of bubbling upward 
and raising the water in the column 
pipe. It is the bubbling air within the 
pipe that decreases the relative density 
of the water column in the pipe, which 
is thereby forced up to the point of dis- 
charge at the surface, owing to the 
greater pressure of the water column 
in the wellhole. 
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German Coal Output Shows Marked Increase; 
Renewal of Equipment Pressing Need 


By H. O. HERZOG 


Berlin, Germany 


MARKED increase in coal output took place in March 

in most of the mining districts of Germany. The 
total production of that month was 13,418,000 tons, which 
is about 2,000,000 tons more than in March, 1921, and 
only 500,000 tons less than in 19138, the record year in 
German coal production. The figures for March do not 
include production by the Saar district and Alsace-Lor- 


raine. March output was as follows, in metric tons: 
Bituminous, Coal ere aneiecketcwint: aie eitteneeucharerste 13,418,000 
ignite eo eee a cee stich Merete le store tatauebedemer aver 12,260,000 
COOK 4 bietiadcts a5 We ena pe eh htticea elias nie 2,513,000 
Bitumimous-coal Prides: ae ee oreo cisisias teks aes 491,000 
ignite’ ‘briquets?<% a es 1ee heen peice ee eae 2,634,764 


Production for the first quarter of 1922, in comparison 
with the corresponding periods in 1921 and 1913 is shown 
in the following: 


First quarter Bituminous coal Lignite Coke 
iLO DD BAL Piste te eve taretarer erate 37,040,000 33,380,000 7,183,000 
LOD mt sin tohmerctane tone rae nene 35,479,000 30,072,000 7,115,000 
A QUA RE get suse! detorsieas ts 43,160,000 20,018,000 7,560,000 


The returns for this year compare favorably with those 
of last year, but it should be taken into account that the 
extra shifts which were in force until March, 1921, aided 
materially in increasing the production of that period. 
The main mining districts share in the production as 
follows, in metric tons: 


RU Tw Fc coe seo eee ey cg oh ana he ote oot ten ere 9,014,000 
ipper Silesiar cic aussie css ehatsiena ayn chee bees tec erene 3,212,000 
Liowér Silesia Svc. hha «oer cvatere ote e ehemetateiah «aac 490,000 
SEER COIN Drs CP Del Gos Le CAL CReN TED ed EMG /0.08 39 402,000 
AIX 1128 Chapelle tc: occ ckerete eletetete ys etele atone Rtets 231,000 


The output of: Ruhr coal during March exceeded that 
of February by 1,217,000 tons, but it should be 
remembered that March, 1922, contained three more 
working days than the preceding month. It is important, 
however, to note that production per day since Feb- 
ruary has increased by 11,000 tons. A slight increase 
also can be noted in the daily output of coke and briquets. 
Marked improvement in transportation has taken place. 
Complaints in this direction had completely ceased by the 
end of March. The improvement culminated in April in 
the unusual situation of more cars being available than 
were required. ~The accumulation of coal and coke 
reserves at the mines, however, had not materially 
decreased by the end of March. The quantity of fuel stored 
was still 1,475,000 tons, which is quite abnormal in com- 
parison with last year. 

The output in Upper Silesia was 500,000 tons, or nearly 
20 per cent higher than in February, which, as in the case 
of the Ruhr district, is partly due to an increase of the daily 
output. The output of byproducts kept in proportion to the 
production of coal. Shipments, however, still suffered 
somewhat from inefficient transportation. 

The production of lignite, which has almost doubled since 
1913 and now closely approaches the output of bituminous 
coal, continues to increase. In the central German mining 
districts the increase since February is 7.6 per cent and for 
briquets 12.8 per cent. The increase is even more notice- 
able in the case of lignite coke, which, owing to the scarcity 
of high-grade coke, finds a ready market. A _ striking 
increase is seen in the lignite production in the Rhineland, 
which in March was 19.4 per cent higher than in March, 
1921, and 118 per cent more than in 1913. 

Without arousing special notice by the public, the price 
of German coal has lined up with the so-called world market 
standard. For years this has been the chief topic of dis- 
cuss‘on on the coal situation. The newest increase has 
brought prices to the following figures, in marks per 
metric ton: 


Pit coal, unwashed and unassorted........... 907.50 
Best ‘steams muises <4. ete. suctatin te on as ie as oat 1,194.30 
GO THR ocho Ise Bee ere TRAE Cleat oft atte atat's tenet eras 1,308.10 


These prices are at mine in Rhineland Westphalia. In 
various parts of the country, of course, the prices are higher, 
depending upon the distance from the mines. In Berlin, for 
instance, the wholesale pr:ces are: 
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Pit coal, unwashed and unassorted....... 1,308.15 M per metric ton 
Bests steams mits ta creetcrac cate caeoiiein mene 1,600.86 M per metric ton 
Coke « #24558. SOK. POPE eee cries 1,716.00 M per metric ton 


At the present rate of exchange the gold parity of these prices 
is 19.07M, 24M and 26M respectively. Corresponding pre-war 
prices in 1913 were 20.75M, 24M and 26M. 

Berlin prices approximate those of Hamburg and other 
places along the sea coast. This is more than English coal 
now costs in Hamburg. Apart from the fact that the grades 
used for shipping cannot be supplied in sufficient quantities 
from Westphalia, their price now is against them in coast 
towns. Unless the mark takes another drop, German coal 
will for some time be out of competition in such terri- 
tories. Under such conditions, it would be against the 
interests of the shipping trade to keep the restrictions on 
coal imports in force. Foreign coal has already been placed 
on the same footing in taxation with domestic coal. The 
control of coal imports remains in force, but it has been 
greatly relaxed. Its complete removal, however, is only a 
question of time. There are strong reasons to believe that 
a free market of coal will have to be established soon. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that coal prices will stay au 
their present level. The upward tendency is still too strong. 
The rapid rise of coal prices cannot fail to impart a strong 
impetus to the movement of other commodities of everyday 
use, which in turn must react upon the cost of labor. Miners” 
wages have been keeping pace with the rise of coal prices, 
having recently been increased 40M per shift. On the 
heels of this rise, the miners have asked for a further 
increase, which if granted will cause coal prices to be 
readjusted at a still higher level. Apart from the cost of 
labor, however, an increase in prices hardly can be avoided, 
for the mine owners must be enabled to set aside a certain 
sum toward sinking funds. Appropriations hitherto made 
for this purpose have been inadequate. Renewals and mod- 
ernizing of equipment, especially for the coking plants, the 
need for which has become very pressing, can no longer be 
postponed. It is now clear that no further material 
increase of production can be expected from swelling the 
number of miners, therefore in view of the ever growing cost. 
of labor, higher efficiency has become the keynote of the 
situation. 

The time seems near at hand when conditions will call for 
a halt in the upward movement of coal prices. As it is, there 
is no margin left to satisfy the reasonable claims of the 
mine owners for a certain share of the price increases, 
which of late have largely been absorbed by wages. Other- 
wise, the mines will be forced to look elsewhere for financial 
support, which can be found only among the large con- 
sumers. This will inevitably lead to complete vertical trus- 
tification. 

The attitude of the administration, which looks upon such 
trusts with ill favor, is rather illogical when judged by its 
veto of the new constitution of the coal syndicate. The 1at- 
ter provides that pure mines desirous of maintaining their 
independence be enabled to conclude substantial long-time 
contracts with consumers outside of their syndicate ration as 
a substitute for the advantages mines incorporated in verti- 
cal trusts enjoy with regard to financial support. This 
action of the administration instead of preventing the for- 
mation of combines is likely to encourage it. Apart from: 
this, the administration has decreed that a combine between 
producers and consumers shall not be privileged in the mat- 
ter of free supply from the one to the other unless the former 
hold at least 80 per cent of the cap:tal of the latter. instead 
of 50 per cent as has been proposed. This may put ob- 
stacles in the way of combines, but will not obstruct them. 

The aim of the administration has, of course, been to- 
prevent further increase in the leakage which such combines 
cause to the quantity of coal at the disposal of controlled 
distribution, with an eye upon the attitude of the population, 
chiefly the working classes. Its attitude is only justifiable as 
long as the present scarcity lasts. Much will depend upon 
how conditions shape themselves in Upper Silesia—how 
much of the Upper Silesian production can be preserved for 
Germany proper. The question whether the present level of 
coal prices will influence the size of the coal tribute to 
France and Belgium also will be an important factor in the. 
coal situation. The developments in this direction are being: 
watched with the greatest attention. 
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Coal Wholesalers, in Convention at Detroit, Chafe 
At Hoover Plan to Control Coal Market 


Will Try Again to Reach Better Understanding with Sec- 
retary of Commerce—Rage at Each Other Over Cushing 
and Costs—Feel That Their Association Is Strengthening 


By E. W. DAVIDSON* 


_ outbreak of belligerent language in open—session 
marked the sixth annual convention of the American 
Wholesale Coal Association in Detroit June 1 and 2. The 
big questions were: What should the association do about 
the Hoover plan of controlling the coal market, and should 
George H. Cushing, the active managing director, be con- 
tinued at Washington. Both were live issues, to put it 
mildly. Much opinion was loosed throughout the sessions 
but it can hardly be said that either question was com- 
pletely settled. Association men hardly knew what they 
could do about Mr. Hoover’s apparent failure to put a 
wholesaler on his little “privy council” of coal men and 
his apparent failure to recognize that the wholesaler must 
make a small but clear profit if he is to stay in business. 
However a committee is to meet Mr. Hoover this week. 
The case of Cushing remained more or less on the lap of 
the gods at the end of the convention, though it is pre- 
sumed that a majority of the new board of directors are 
friendly to the managing director. 

One thing appeared sure during the convention: The 
bulk of the association is not going to let the organization 
die, in spite of the loss during the year of 194 members. 
A good deal of spirit was roused in the association over 
one issue or another and the majority of delegates recog- 
nized that there are troubles ahead and that in union 
there is protection for all. As Noah H. Swayne, 2d, one 
of the association’s stalwarts, said after the convention 
was all over: “It seems as if every time we begin to 
weaken, the government or somebody does something that 
drives us to unite again.” And so the association, with 
Seth W. Morton, of Albany, N. Y., as its new president 
and with a number of economies in mind for the future, 
may be getting its second—or sixth—wind as it starts 
its new year after having overspent itself by about $11,000 
in 1921. 


OFFERS His BUSINESS OUTRIGHT TO COAL TRADE 


A out deal of war in committee and an occasional 


At least one other feature made this convention notable. 
General J. B. Sanborn, of Chicago, who has spent forty- 
four years in the coal trade and who has conducted a 
credit service most of that time, astonished—not to say 
confounded—most of the association by offering to give 
his business outright to the coal trade. He proposed that 
it be conducted as a national credit service for coal ship- 
pers and coal producers. The convention thanked the 
general for his unusual offer and referred the matter to 
committee. 

“T didn’t expect them to do anything about it yet,” said 
General Sanborn, “but the seed is planted. It may take 
two or three years for it to sprout. The plan is feasible 
and I hope some day it will be adopted. I will never sell 
my business, though I have lately had some excellent offers 
for it. I would much rather see it taken up by the coal 
trade co-operatively. If the coal trade doesn’t want it, 
then when my active days end—pretty soon—I’ll just 
close it up.” 

Naturally a great deal of discussion, both in session and 
out, centered on the present coal emergency and the itch 
of governmental fingers. Not much was said about the 
strike as such. But the majority of opinion was that 
the wholesaler is threatened with a rather battered and 
misshapen form of square deal in the Hoover market- 
control plan for the strike period. It would be fairly ac- 


*Western editor, Coal Age. 


‘curate to say the wholesalers feel with their 1921 presi- 


dent, W. R. Coyle, of Bethlehem, Pa., that the present ap- 
pee is wrong. With him, they size up the situation 
thus: 

(1) If you regulate price you reduce production. 

a Stimulate production and the price takes care of 
itself. 

(3) In times of emergency all persons should confine 
their inquiries and their dealings, so far as practicable, 
to their normal source of supply or to established known 
wholesalers in their own vicinity. 

(4) The best aid which the railroads can give will be 
found in the temporary suspension of prohibitive demur- 
rage and reconsignment charges and the restoration of at 
least one free reconsignment at all established terminal 
yards. 


Discuss HOOVER PLAN AND FUTURE OF ASSOCIATION 


Much talk of both the Hoover plan and the future of the 
association which was heard Friday morning at the clos- 
ing session of the convention resulted in a partial clear- 
ing of the atmosphere by the electric discharge method, 
but no definite action on either matter was taken beyond 
the adoption of a couple of rather general resolutions. 

The question of where the coal wholesaler stands in the 
Hoover scheme of things is indistinct in the association’s 
mind. Two of the officers of the association visited Sec- 
retary Hoover a week ago, making clear that wholesalers 
feel that they should be allowed to realize approximately 
10 per cent above the mine price on all tonnage they handle, 
and that they should have a man on Mr. Hoover’s “ad- 
visory council” of five. When they left they were under 
the impression that Mr. Hoover was in accord with their 
wishes. Press dispatches indicate they were in error. A 
member of the board of directors said on Thursday night 
that an exchange of telegrams took place Thursday between 
association officers and the Department of Commerce at 
Washington, indicating that Mr. Hoover felt that coal 
operators are going to “absorb selling costs” in the mine 
prices set by Mr. Hoover instead of allowing a definite 
profit for jobbers. Furthermore there appeared some 
doubt as to whether the wholesalers were to be represented 
on the “council.” The final wire from Washington re- 
quested that the new officers send a delegation to visit Mr. 
Hoover about June 5. This the association decided to do. 

In the telegraphic discussion with Mr. Hoover’s depart- 





PRESIDENT SETH W. MORTON AND SOME STALWARTS 
OF THE AMERICAN WHOLESALE COAL ASSOCIATION 


Standing, left to right: C. L. Dering, retired vice-president and 
now a director; E. M. Platt, first president of the association ; 
Cc. L. Couch, a past president; Noah Swayne, 2d, a past president, 
and H. J. Heywood, member of executive committee. Sitting, 
left to right: G. H. Merriweather, secretary-treasurer; Seth 
W. Morton, new president, and Jay W. Johns, new vice-president. 
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ment Major Coyle tried to relieve the Secretary of Com- 
merce of the impression that coal operators “always have 
absorbed a reasonable allowance for selling expense.” He 
assured Mr. Hoover that operators never have done that. 

At the Friday session Mr. Swayne took occasion to 
voice his personal code of business ethics for a trade situa- 
tion such as that of the present, and was cordially ap- 
plauded. Said he: “I think it right for me to buy coal 
for definite customers, paying whatever I have to pay, 
and selling at that price plus 10 per cent, but never to 
buy a ton for speculation.” 


RALLY TO GEORGE CUSHING’S DEFENCE 


The difference of opinion in the association over con- 
tinuance of the Washington office along the lines of past 
activity under the guidance of Managing Director Cushing 
broke into the open Friday morning. E. M. Platt, of Chi- 
cago, declared the association performs too valuable a serv- 
ice to be allowed to die, but that perhaps the dues should 
be lessened. “If we had the money we should continue 
the Washington office and its full functions,” said he, “but 
if that work is too costly for us to bear, the time to correct 
our errors is now, not after it is too late.” 

J. W. Johns, vice-president, said there should be no re- 
duction in dues. The association, said he, gives a coal 
wholesaler his only “business insurance” against undue 
government interference and other harassments, and it is 
worth a good deal more than the $2 a week it costs Class 
A members. Mr. Weinhart, of Grand Rapids; Mr. Martin, 
of Omaha; Mr. Taylor, of Morgantown, W. Va., and Mr. 
Ratterman, of Cincinnati, put their cities on record in 
favor of the retention of the Washington office and Mr. 
Cushing. 

“I’m for Cushing,” stated Mr. Dunn, of Detroit. “I’d 
rather be on a ship with a master and that is headed 
somewhere, than to be on an aimless drifter.” He said 
the value of Mr. Cushing’s services should not be meas- 
‘ured by expense alone. Six thousand dollars was wasted 
fighting other people’s battles in the recent Interstate Com- 
merce Commission rate case, he said, but such mistakes 
cannot be charged to Mr. Cushing. He urged that the 
association quit fighting within itself and back up its rep- 
resentatives in Washington. “We once had 640 members 
when our business was endangered,” said he, “and we’ll 
have 640 again if the government hammers us too hard.” 

Mr. Cushing took the floor long enough to say that he 
believed the association’s expenditures during the past 
year were $11,000 above income, but that this did not 
presage ill for the coming year. About $6,000 of it, spent 
on the rate case, was extraordinary and probably never 
will be duplicated, and the same can be said of the $3,000 
spent to oppose the Frelinghuysen bill. He added further 
-that he had proposed two months ago that his own salary 
be cut $3,000 from $10,000, so that during the coming 
year, he thought, the association should at least break 
-even. 

Immediately after the last session of the convention the 
new board of directors went into executive session and 
stayed there continuously from 12:30 p.m. to 3 p.m. with- 
out stopping for luncheon. Much violent difference of op-n- 
ion was freely expressed, but at the end no definite deci- 
sions were reported. The board is to meet again soon to 
decide what to do about the Washington office and the 
association’s finances. 

There was no open competition for any of the official posi- 
tions in the association. Seth W. Morton, of the W. G. 
Morton Co., Albany, N. Y., was chosen president without 
the suggestion of another name. Jay W. Johns, of the 
Straub-Atkinson Coal & Coke Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
unanimously chosen vice-president after H. L. Forstbauer, 
of the Lake City Coal Co., of Cleveland, had withdrawn. 
G. H. Merriweather, of Chicago, was retained as secretary- 
treasurer. 

This is the board of directors: R. S. Bain, of Cleveland, 
Ohio; C. A. Weinhart, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. B. Rat- 
terman, of Cincinnati, Ohio, W. H. Weller, of Birming- 
ham, Ala.; John Cochran, of Indianapolis, Ind.; I. I. Shee- 
han, of Balt more, Md.; C. F. Dunn, of Detroit, Mich.; 
G. H. Reeves, of Minneapolis, Minn.; C. W. Moss, of Buf- 
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falo, N. Y.; H. J. Heywood, of Toledo, Ohio; Clarence 
L. Clark, of New Haven, Conn.; W. E. McCurda, of Boston, 
Mass.; W. D. Eyre, of New York, N. Y.; George Schwartz, 
of Columbus, Ohio; W. J. Prescott, of Memphis, Tenn.; C. 
G. McGill, of Toronto, Can.; M. L. Taylor, of Morgantown, 
W. Va.; Louis Overholt, of Chicago, Ill.; R. H. Lee, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; J. F. Hershey, of Louisville, Ky.; C. L. 
Dering, of Chicago, Ill.; F. S. Morton, of Omaha, Neb., 
and Charles A. Owen, of New York, N. Y. Two are yet 
to be chosen. 

Executive committee men to serve with the president 
and vice president are C. F. Dunn, H. J. Heywood, C. G. 
McGill and W. E. McCurda. 

Enough keen humor to stimulate the risibles of a wooden 
Indian with a chipped nose made the convention banquet 
merry Thursday evening. About 200 men and women 
heard Edgar A. Guest, nationally known newspaper poet, 
read some of his “home-made” verse and enjoyed the 
wit of James Schermerhorn, once managing editor of a 
Detroit newspaper. Both men were capital entertainers. 
Noah H. Swayne, 2d, performed the more or less sacred 
duties of toastmaster with grace and good fun, changing 
the tone of the assemblage to the serious to dilate upon 
the unselfishness in which the American Wholesale Coal 
Association was conceived and born during the war. 

“And it still serves unselfishly,” he declared. “At every 
convention it has faced some emergency in that spirit. Just 
now some unthinking people talk of the discontinuance 
of the association. Perhaps we have another fight on our 
hands. If so, let ’em bring it on. We are ready. We'll 
make that fight while adhering to our firmly maintained 
policy: ‘Service upon reasonable terms for the public 
good.’ ” 

At the speakers’ table with the toastmaster and speak- 
ers sat retiring President W. R. Coyle, Managing Director 
George H. Cushing, C. C. Corey, of Detroit, chairman of the 
convention committee, Executive Committeemen J. W. Johns 
of the Straub-Atkinson Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and H. J. Heywood of W. A. Gosline & Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
and James A. Ballard, of the Semet-Solvay Co., Detroit. 

During the dinner there was some cheering for and 
friendly impromptu songs about both Managing Director 
Cushing and Toastmaster Swayne. Mr. Swayne is always 
popular at the conventions. He has an excellent singing 
voice and entertained with a recital in the music room for 
an hour before the banquet. 

Invitations for the next convention were received from 
New York and Cincinnati and good naturedly extracted 
from Chicago. 


New England’s 1921-22 Bituminous Receipts 
Lowest of Any Recent Coal Year 


INAL returns collected by the Massachusetts Fuel Ad- 
ministration give the total quantity of anthracite re- 
ceived in New England in the coal year ended March 31, 
1922, as 10,424,000 net tons, the Geological Survey reports. 
Receipts of bituminous coal were 18,356,000 tons, the 
smallest in any recent year. A notable feature of the 
bituminous-coal trade for the year was the increasing per- 
centage obtained by tide. Fifty-six per cent of the total 
receipts came by water from New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore and Hampton Roads, as against only 44 per cent the 

year before. 

SUMMARY OF NEW ENGLAND COAL RECEIPTS. ( ) 
(In Net Tons) 


Anthracite 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Coal Year Tide Rail Total Tide Rail 
1916-17 4,963,000 5,487,000 10,450,000 47 53 
1917-18 4°151,000 7,878,000 12,029,000 35 65 
1918-19 3,981,000 9,011,000 12,992,000 31 69 
1919-20 3,499,000 7,310,000 10,809,000 32 68 
1920-21 3,744,000 8,505,000 12,249,000 31 69 
1921-22 3,382,000 7,042,000 10,424,000 32 68 
Bituminous 
1916-17 13,707,000 9,606,000 23,313,000 59 4] 
1917-18 12,253,000 11,123,000 23,376,000 52 48 
1918-19 15,085,000 10,208,000 25,293,000 60 40 
1919-20 9,092,000 9,997,000 19,089,000 48 sp! 
1920-21 9,673,000 12,469,000 22,142,000 44 56 
1921-22 10,261,000 8,095,000 18,356,000 56 44 


(a) Data furnished by courtesy of the Massachusetts Fuel Administrator. 





The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 














conditions for the month of April as received by the Department 

of Commerce, were further big increases in building construction 
with attendant larger production of building materials and an increase 
of some 30 per cent in the production of automobiles. In many other 
lines the April figures did not show the advance over March conditions 
that might have been expected from the preceding month. April has 
been a month rather of assimilation and of adjustment of conditions 
for progress in later months. 

It is very encouraging that business for the most part is advancing 
in this less spectacular but more substantial manner. The fact that 
prices have been relatively much more stable in recent months and that 
some increases are taking place in commodities which have been below 
the general level, indicates improved fundamental conditions. 

Receipts of wool at Boston during April amounted to 34,194,000 lb., 
compared with nearly 40,000,000 lb. in March and 51,000,000 lb. in 
April last year. 

The per cent of active hours for all classes of wool machinery was 
less than for the preceding month, while the activity of cotton spindles 
decreased from 7,779,000,000 hours in March to 6,636,000,000 hours 
in April. The average activity per spindle in place decreased from 
211 to 180. These figures bear out the data on the smaller con- 
sumption of cotton by mills in April, as previously reported. 

Exports of cotton cloth increased in April with a total of 51,615,000 
sq.yd., compared with 48,406,000 in March. Silk imports remained sta- 
tionary, while imports of burlap and fiber declined. 

Production of sheet steel, as shown by association reports, increased 
from 68 per cent of capacity in March to 75.2 per cent in April. Ship- 
ments and unfilled orders also increased, while sales and unsold stocks 
declined. Exports of iron and steel showed a decrease of 10,000 tons 
from the March total. 

The production of passenger automobiles as compiled from re- 
ports to the Bureau of the Census increased from 152,647 in March 
to 196,512 in April. This is an increase of nearly 30 per cent in 
the month and represents the largest output reported in any of the 
last 10 months for which these figures are available. Truck production 
also increased from 19,449 to 21,944 and again shows the maximum 
figure for any month reported. 

Imports of hides and skins increased slightly, while the exports of 
leather declined. The exports of boots and shoes amounted to 463,000 
pairs in April, compared with 455,000 pairs the month before. A year 
ago nearly three times as many boots and shoes were being exported 
each month. 

Exports of wheat, including flour, were equal to 10,244,000 bushels 
in April, a decline of 4,000,000 bushels from the March total and less 
than half as much as in April last year. Corn exports, with a total of 
18,817,000 bushels, showed a slight decrease from the record made 
in the preceding month. 

The wholesale price index of the Department of Labor remained 
stationary at 152. Slight increases in farm products, fuels, metals, 
and chemicals, were offset by declines in other groups. The cost of 
living as reported by the National Industrial Conference Board also 
showed no change from the March figure. 


Gennaio features brought out by figures relating to industrial 


Freight Loadings Continue to Gain 


Loading of revenue freight dur- 
ing the week ended May 20 totaled 
792,459 cars, compared with 777,359 
during the preceding week, or an 
increase of 15,100 cars. This was 
an”™increase over the corresponding 
week last year of 21,468 cars, but 
a decrease of 69,615 compared with 
the corresponding week in 1920. Coal 
loadings amounted to 81,967 cars, 
a gain over the previous week of 
2,797. This was, however, 178,665 
under the corresponding week last 
year and 87,082 below the corre- 
sponding week two years ago. Coke 
loadings totaled 9,335 cars, 522 more 
than were loaded the week before. 

On May 23 there were 504,702 
freight cars idle because of busi- 
ness conditions, compared with 512,- 
196 on May 15, or a decrease of 
7,494 cars. Surplus coal cars num- 
bered 208,691, a reduction since May 
15 of 9,775. An increase of 256 cars, 
however, was reported in the number 
of surplus coke cars. 





Structural Sales Near Capacity 


Orders for fabricated structural 
steel . placed during April were 
almost equal to the capacity of fab- 
ricating firms, according to reports 
made to the Department of Com- 
merce by firms comprising two- 
thirds of the fabricating capacity of 
the United States. Sales reported 
during April amounted to 115,247 
tons by 75 firms having a capacity 
of 116,916 tons, or at the rate of 
99 per cent of capacity. At this 
rate, the total sales throughout the 
United States, based on a total ca- 
pacity of 180,000 tons, were 177,600 
tons in April. This compares with 
139,300 tons reported for March by 
the Bridge Builders & Structural 
Society. 





Minnesota Rail Mill to Open 


The Minnesota Steel Co. will start 
operating its steel rail mill about the 
middle of this month, according to 
recent reports in the New York 
financial district. The mill is re- 
ported to be the most modern in the 
Northwest and is favorably situated 
for supplying the Middle West- 
ern, Northwestern and Pacific Coast 
railroads. 





Rail Shops Resume June 5 


Full force activities were resumed 
June 5 at the Ontario & Western 
locomotive department, Middletown, 
N. Y. Increasing need of motive 
power equipment to meet the de- 
mands of the increasing summer 
passenger traffic is stated’ as the 
reason. The locomotive department 
had been working with a greatly 
reduced force since April 7, when 
272 employees of the department 
ceased work as a result of the cur- 
tailment of traffic by the strike of 
the coal miners. 
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Supreme Court Holds That Unions May Be Sued, but 


In Coronado Case Union Is Not Liable for Damages 


June 5, the U. S. Supreme Court held that labor unions 

may be sued in federal courts for violation of law. The 
court reversed the Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, 
which gave treble damages, $600,000 plus $25,000 attorneys’ 
fees, and $125,000 interest, to the Coronado Coal Co. against 
the United Mine Workers, District 21 (Arkansas), for de- 
struction of the coal company’s property in Arkansas dur- 
ing a strike in 1914. The basis of the decision to set aside 
the damages was that the strike was a local issue and 
not a conspiracy by the organization as a whole to restrain 
commerce in violation of the law. 

On the ground that there was nothing in the evidence to 
show that the International union or international board of 
the United Mine Workers had authorized the strike or taken 
any part in preparation for it or in its maintenance or had 
ratified it by paying any of the expenses, the court concluded 
that the International union and its officers should not have 
been held by the trial court as subject to joint liability with 
the district and local organizations and officers for partici- 
pation in the conspiracy or for the destruction of property 
incident to the strike. 

The authority placed by members of District No. 21 in 
their officers to order a strike, it was held, made the district 
organization responsible for any unlawful injuries inflicted 
during the conduct of the strike and made the fund ac- 
cumulated for strike purposes by the district subject to the 
payment of any judgment which is recovered. 

It was necessary, however, in order to hold District No. 21 
liable in this case under the anti-trust act, to establish that 
the conspiracy to attack the Bache-Denman mines and stop 
non-union employment there was with intent to restrain 
interstate commerce, to monopolize it, and subject it to the 
control of the union, Chief Justice Taft stated. 

While unincorporated labor organizations could be sued 
under the Sherman anti-trust law for triple damages for 


[: a unanimous opinion delivered by Chief Justice Taft, 


losses to property caused by them, there was nothing in 
the evidence of the present case, it was declared, to show 
that the acts complained of were aimed by the labor unions 
to restrain interstate trade. 

Pointing out that the United Mine Workers is admirably 
framed for unit action, that it is directed largely toward 
propaganda, and that most of its expenses are devoted to 
strikes, the court says labor organizations exceed corpora- 
tions in unity of action. Pointing out various forms of state 
and federal legislation recognizing labor unions, the court 
holds “that the suable character of such an organization as 
a labor union has come to be recognized. We think that 
such organizations are suable in the federal courts for their 
acts and that funds accumulated to be expended in conduct- 
ing strikes are subject to execution in suits for torts com- 
mitted by such unions in strikes,” the court says. 

The court took occasion to define the extent to which Con- 
gress may legislate on coal, which is of timely interest in 
view of proposed regulation. The court said: “Coal mining 
is not interstate commerce, and the power of Congress does 
not extend to its regulation as such. The mining of coal is 
not interstate commerce nor does the fact that it is to be 
afterward shipped or used in interstate commerce make its 
production a part thereof. Obstruction to coal mining is 
not a direct obstruction to interstate commerce in coal, al- 
though it of course may affect it by reducing the amount of 
coal to be carried in that commerce. If Congress deems cer- 
tain recurring practices, though not really part of inter- 
state commerce, likely to obstruct, restrain or burden it, it 
has the power to subject them to national supervision and 
restraint. It has the power to punish conspiracies, in 
which such practices are part of the plan to hinder, re- 
strain or monopolize interstate commerce. The intent to 
injure, obstruct or restrain interstate commerce must appear 
as an obvious consequence of what is to be done or be shown 
by direct evidence or other circumstances.” 





Plans for $35,000,000 Coal Merger Said 


To Be Nearing Completion 


TORIES of the contemplated merger of thirty inde- 

pendent coal compaines in the Panhandle district of 
western Pennsylvania were revived last week through John 
A. Bell, Pittsburgh banker and chairman of the board of 
directors of the Carnegie Coal Co. “The merger may take 
place in a month or two,” Mr. Bell said. The consolidation 
would bring under one corporation approximately 50,000 
acres of coal land, most of which is undeveloped, and the 
corporation would have a capitalization of $35,000,000. Mr. 
Bell stated that the deal had been under consideration for 
about six months, but that the time was not yet ripe for 
the announcement of the names of the companies involved. 
J. H. Sanford, president of the Carnegie Coal Co., and 
William Henderson, president of the Henderson Coal Co., 
also are named in connection with the proposed merger. 


Coal Consumption by Utilities Falls to 
Lowest Level Since Last July 


OAL consumed by public utility plants during April 

totaled 2,491,091 net tons, according to figures just pub- 
lished by the Geological Survey. This was less than the 
tonnage consumed by these plants during any month since 
July, 1921. During March the total fuel consumption was 
2,722,952 tons; in February, 2,593,259; January, 2,953,540 
and in December, 2,902,987 tons. 

A comparison of the reduction in the average output of 
electricity in the important coal-producing states in April 
with the reduction in output of electricity for the entire 
United States in that month shows that the coal strike re- 
duced the public-utility output of electricity in the coal- 


mining states by about 4 per cent. The proportion of the 
total kilowatt-hours produced by water power increased 
steadily from 33.5 per cent in November to 40.6 per cent in 
April, while the average daily output in kilowatt-hours de- 
clined to 120,300,000 in April from a figure in excess of 123,- 
000,000 during the preceding four months. 


Coal Consumption by Roads Up in March; 


3-Months’ Total Less Than Year Ago 


ONSUMPTION of coal by Class 1 railroads in March, 

1922, reported by the Bureau of Statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as charged to account 394, 
was 8,503,000 net tons, as compared with 7,711,000 tons in 
March, 1921. Including the equivalent coal tonnage for 
fuel oil consumed the coal consumption in road service 
was 9,293,029 and 8,470,575 tons respectively. Although 
the figures for March of this year show a considerable 
gain as compared with 1921, consumption of coal charged 
to account 394 for the first quarter of 1922 was less than 
for the corresponding period a year ago, the figures being 
24,436,000 tons, against 24,611,000 tons in 1921. Including 
the equivalent coal tonnage for fuel oil consumed the 
coal used in road service was 26,749,260 tons and 26,969,315 
tons respectively. 

With the heavier March consumption the roads have 
made a considerable saving in their fuel bill, as the cost 
of coal per net ton is given as $3.49 this year, which is 
more than a dollar below March, 1921, when the cost per 
ton was $4.55. For the first quarter of 1922 the cost 
was $3.56 per ton; in 1921 it was $4.58. During the first 
quarter of 1922 the net revenue and non-revenue freight ten- 
miles amounted to 88,000,000, as compared with 82,000,000 
last year. 
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Epoch in Industrial Progress Seen in Co-operation in 
Hoover Plan to Keep Coal Prices at Fair Level 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


of Commerce, to get results is had in his handling of 

the coal-price situation. He has handled it in a way 
which is meeting with the approval of 99 per cent of the 
operators, in spite of the fact that he is preventing them 
from recouping the losses most of them have sustained in 
the sale of their coal during the past year. 

When the operators gathered for the general price con- 
ference on May 31 there was a minority among them which 
did not look with favor on the plan of applying the Garfield 
scale to their free coal when most of their output is 
moving on low-priced contracts. The opposition, however, 
was won over completely by Mr. Hoover’s remarks at the 
opening of the conference. It is believed that the policy of 
co-operation between the government and industry, outlined 
in that speech, marks an epoch in industrial progress. The 
full stenographic record of Mr. Hoover’s remarks follows: 

“T have been asked by the President to call this conference 
for the purpose of consultation with you as to what measures 
we can properly take to restrain runaway prices, profiteering 
and speculation in coal during the present coal strike. This 
is not to be a discussion of the strike nor of wage ques- 
tions but purely a discussion between the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the producing operators upon the sole question 
of price and distribution of coal. 

“You are aware of the facts in the present situation as 
well as I. At the present moment bituminous coal is 
being produced at the rate, approximately, of five million 
tons a week. Consumption is somewhere from eight 
million to eight and one-half million tons a week. We are 
drawing upon stocks at the rate of three million to three 
and a half million tons a week. Production will probably 
increase slightly as time goes on. But the time has arrived 
when those unwise virgins who did not accept the recom- 
mendations I repeatedly made as to stocking themselves with 
coal, find themselves compelled to go into the market. 
Distribution is greatly disturbed from its normal channels. 
There is a tendency to multiply bidding from the public 
and thus to force up the price of coal against itself. 

“On the last occasion when there was disturbance in 
coal production, prices rose at some mines from $6 to as high 
as $10 and $12 and even $15 a ton for spot coal at the 
mine, and all holders of coal raised their prices accordingly. 
Such a condition represents a loss on spot coal to the 
public running into millions of dollars a week. It gives to 
the industry a color of profiteering, and it is my distinct 
recollection of that period that the charge given the operator 
was not only laid against many unjustly but that the vast 
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majority of operators considered that in its reactions it 


was the most disastrous thing that had happened to them. 

“It is utterly impossible for each operator to act alone. 
Many hundreds of operators during that occasion held to 
their price list despite the offers that were made to them 
and despite the fact that coal which they placed on board 
cars at a comparatively low price was sold under their 
eyes at double and treble the price at which they had turned 
it out. I had felt that before such an occasion arises again 
it was desirable that we take such steps as we can take to 
prevent its recurrence. 

“A week ago I called a preliminary conference of some 
thirty or forty coal operators to determine what steps might 
be taken, in their view, and to test out the disposition of 
producing operators in this matter. Those gentlemen were 
unanimous and emphatic in an expression of the necessity 
that restraint of some kind should be placed upon the exist- 
ing situation, not only in the interest of the public but in 
the interest of the operators and the fundamental interest 
of the whole industry. Upon their suggestion the President 
directed me to call this larger conference. 


“The result of the last conference, a week ago, has been 
to put a check on the daily rise in price that was in proc- 
ess, and prices have receded from 50c. to $1 a ton nearly 
throughout the country. Prices today vary somewhere from 
$2.50 to $3.50 a ton at the mines in most districts, al- 
though there are one or two districts that are still over the 
$4 level. 

“What we are interested in—what the public is interested 
in—is not the question of cents; it is the question of dollars. 
With the unrestrained operation of the law of supply and 
demand in a situation of this kind the price of spot coal 
might easily be carried to $12 or $15 a ton at the mine, 
and any such situation as that, I believe you will agree with 
me, must be prevented if we can. 

“T have some little knowledge, perhaps, of the situation 
in the coal industry as it has existed during the past twelve 
months. I am fully aware that the industry as a whole has 
operated without profit, and perhaps even at a loss; that 
prices to the public have been unduly low so far as the 
mine operator is concerned; that differences in price of 10c. 
or 15c. or 20c. a ton make the difference between profit and 
loss in coal production. The public does not realize, I be- 
lieve, that these are the margins for which the operator 
must contend. With high freight rates, with high cost of 
retail distribution the public has little appreciation of the 
secondary part that prices at the mines pay in the ultimate 
cost to the individual of coal put in his cellar. Neverthe- 
less the operator has, in the public mind, the primary 
responsibility for the price of coal, and it is with a view 
to summoning that responsibility, in the public interest and 
in the interest of the industry, that we are meeting here 
at this moment. 


THINGS THE PUBLIC SHOULD UNDERSTAND 


“There are some things that the public should understand 
in respect of this problem: 

“(1) That it is a problem of the most stupendous diffi- 
culty, that it is easy to denounce profiteering, in fact it is 
the favorite sport. 

“(2) That the vast majority of the coal operators, out of 
their own interest and out of their sense of public interest, 
do not wish profiteering in coal. 

“(3) That where profiteering begins and ends is not a 
question of demagogic statement; it is a question as to a 
definite fair price. There is no use of arguing theories 
when it comes to determine what must be done in a prac- 
tical world, but it becomes a problem of determining the 
actual basis upon which fair transactions should take place 
if actual constructive work is to be done in the situation. 

“(4) What a fair price may be depends upon conditions 
in each district and varies not only with each district but 
with different mines in each district. 

“(5) That the majority of the coal is sold in contracts 
established before the strike and that price fluctuation 
refers only to spot or free coal. 

“(6) The public should understand that there is not a 
shred of law or authority to either determine or enforce 
a fair price; that there is not a single shred of law on 
the statute books of the United States Government in pre- 
vention of profiteering or anything of that character. 

“(7) That the law itself prohibits coal operators agree- 
ing among themselves as to what a fair price would be, 
even if the operators should place that fair price below cost 
of production. We may as well face the fact that a combina- 
tion in the public interest is just as illegal as one against 
the public interest. Without entering into the merits or de- 
merits of the local situation that is the actual case. 

“In times like these, in emergencies of this character, 
someone has got to take the responsibility, someone must 
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take the leadership and say what is fair. I do not believe 
that men deserve to hold public office unless they are pre- 
pared to accept the responsibilities that arise in emer- 
gencies. 

“T, therefore, am not going to shirk this responsibility by 
asking you to enter into any agreement or combination 
among yourselves to restrain trade or prices or to do any- 
thing else.that is wrong in law, whether it is in the public 
benefit or not. I propose to inquire, with your co-operation, 
as to the situation in the various districts; I propose to 
consult with you and to co-operate with you; I am going 
to take the responsibility upon my own back of saying what 
is fair, and I am going to ask every individual operator 
as a public service to adhere to such basis in his district, 
and that is to be a moral agreement between him and me. 
If he should fail to keep that agreement it will be between 
himself and his conscience. I may have remarks to make 
about it but I have no power to enforce it. 

“T have no desire to assume unnecessary responsibilities, 
responsibilities that are bound to carry unusual loads of 
criticism; but there is a question here of protecting the 
public from losses that might aggregate $15,000,000 or 
$25,000,000 a week; aye, there is even a greater responsi- 
bility than that, and that is to save the business men of the 
United States from undeserved criticism by reason of being 
thrust in a position that they cannot themselves alone 
prevent. 

“There is no question in mind as to the high sense of 
public service among the business men of the United States; 
that they want above all things not only to maintain but 
to demonstrate their right to esteem in the community, 
and I would be a failure as Secretary of Commerce if in 
representing these men I did not give oppvortunity to make 
such demonstration and to offer such public service. I 
am, therefore, suggesting to you a co-operation between 
each of you individually and the Secretary of Commerce. 


PRELIMINARY PLAN ELICITS ADVERSE CRITICISM 


“Last week we prepared, after considerable discussion, 
a preliminary plan, a plan that I have no doubt would have 
been effective. That plan, however, has been criticised 
in that it might contain elements of restraint of trade by 
co-ordinate action between yourselves. I will not ask you 
to enter into any plan that might be subject to that sus- 
picion, even though it be in public interest. The plan 
proposed then would be more effective than that which I now 
have to propose. The plan I propose here depends solely 
upon moral forces and good will. 

“It becomes necessary, then, that I should propose to 
you for discussion some alternative to that plan that will 
free it absolutely from any taint of suspicion or criticism 
as a conspiracy in law to restrain trade. In doing so I 
would like to make the emphatic statement to the public that 
the administration is here seeking co-operation of each indi- 
vidual coal operator in the public interest; that if such 
co-operation fails it will not be a failure of the admin- 
istrative officials. I am confident that the vast majority 
will adhere to the plan proposed. If it won’t work in a 
minority it will be a failure in authority of administrative 
officials. But I do not believe we will fail; in fact, I believe 
that here will be offered an opportunity to the business men 
to demonstrate that moral forces can be established that 
will prove that the arm of the law is unnecessary in the 
matter of protection of the public interest. 

“Now, gentlemen, we are all busy people and I would 
like to make one or two propositions to you for your views: 

“(1) That the Garfield prices for run-of-mine coal 
should be the basis for computing sales prices, with such 
adjustments as are necessary to include the wholesale sell- 
ing costs, changed conditions at the mines, and other factors 
that will be fair to the public and to the operators and will 
maintain production of coal. Any agreement to adhere to 
this is a moral agreement between each individual operator 
and myself. 

“TI know that there is some objection, and some rightful 
objection, to using the Garfield prices as a base. On the 
other hand, we have no time, we have no machinery for 
determining what is detailed right or wrong in the matter 
of price. The Garfield prices were the result of experience 
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extending over a considerable period of time and an elab- 
orate series of investigations, and it is much more easy, 
it is much more facile, and much more practical to say 
broadly what are the necessary changes to be made in 
such basis than to go out and endeavor to establish a new 
base at this moment. 

“We know, approximately at least, the changes in wage 
levels. We know, approximately, those districts where 
the Garfield prices proved to be unfair. We know the 
changes that were proposed by the old Fuel Administra- 
tion in those prices had that work continued. We know 
that a large proportion of the coal is sold on contract at 
prices below the Garfield levels. We know that this prob- 
lem is a problem of spot coal alone. We know many of 
the factors that have entered into the question. The public 
is not interested in the question of cents; the public is in- 
terested in the question of dollars. Therefore my feeling 
is that we can arrive quickly at some notion of a fair 
price which I can state after discussion with you as to 
these changed conditions, whereas otherwise we would be 
at sea for weeks. 

“(2) My suggestion is that each district should today 
nominate to the Secretary of Commerce a committee of 
the district to advise with him as to the conditions that 
bear upon the Garfield level and upon which I may form 
some judgment as to a fair price for the district. 

“(3) After we have made this primary determination 
these committees should continue and should report to me 
any unfair prices in their respective districts, and should 
act on my behalf and as I may direct them to do in indi- 
vidual cases that may arise in their respective districts. 


COMMITTEE TO ACT AS A MORAL FORCE 


“In other words, the latter part of the machinery is 
altered to the extent that I wish to appoint a committee 
in each district to represent me purely in the capacity of 
a moral force in securing a fair price that I must take the 
responsibility of stating after I shall have learned as well 
as I can the conditions in each district. 

“The whole of this is purely temporary expedient during 
this strike; I do not know how long the situation will last; 
it may be months for all that I know. I should have been 
glad to propose to you machinery that would relieve me 
of this major responsibility, of machinery that would be 
absolute, but I cannot do so without imposing upon you 
certain responsibilities and risks that I have no right to 
ask you to take. 

“T do not ask you to vote or take any collective responsi- 
bility on this proposition. I wish your individual views. 
This is a transaction between me and each individual 
operator. If anybody is to be called into question for this 
agreement it is I alone and I will stand it. I shall be better 
able to judge the situation when I have had your views. 

“T will now call on some of those present for discussion. 
I would like to call upon all of you but it happens I 
do not enjoy your personal acquaintance and therefore I 
may not call upon some who will be able to give us valuable 
suggestions. I first call upon Mr. Ogle, the president of 


‘the National Coal Association.” 


Mr. Ogle expressed the opinion that every one of the 
operators who had assembled would pledge his individual 
support in such co-operation. He took occasion, however, 
to point out that “the Garfield price applied to all coal, 
contract and spot, and for that reason it is only fair in 
determining the price of spot coal that the average realiza- 
tion should be taken into consideration. 

“We all welcome the opportunity, Mr. Secretary, that you 
have given us to demonstrate that the coal industry can 
and does recognize the responsibility of public service, 
and that we can of ourselves work out our own problems, 
in co-operation with you, so that at the end of this strike 
you can say to us and to the coal industry in general that 
it has performed its duty.” 

J. G. Bradley drew a round of applause when he gloried 
in the fact that he is a non-union operator, independent of 
labor domination. He declared, however, that the industry 
needs the protection of a man like Secretary Hoover when 
public opinion has been inflamed “by those who are trying 
to create a labor monopoly in our ifdustry, trying to 
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create a coal panic, and trying to put every fair coal 
operator ‘in bad.’” He urged the operators to put a will 
behind the Hoover program and make it a go. 

The service being performed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce was referred to by D. B. Wentz, when he addressed 
the assembled operators, as follows: “This is the third 
emergency in coal in the last five years. I wish to bring it 
forcibly to the attention of operators that this is the first 
occasion when the administration has said to the coal 
operators of the United States: ‘We want to help you take 
care of this thing. This is your affair but we want to 
help you. We will take the responsibility of helping you.’ ” 

At the close of the general conference Secretary Hoover 
designated a committee of five to act as his immediate 
advisers. He selected the following to serve on that 
committee: A. M. Ogle, president of the National Coal 
Association; C. E. Bockus, president, Clinchfield Coal Cor- 
poration; A. H. Holbrook, acting director, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines; George Otis Smith, director, U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, and F. R. Wadleigh, head of the coal division of the 
Department of Commerce. 

On the day following the meeting, Secretary Hoover 
authorized a statement, in part as follows: 

“It should be understood that the whole object of the 
administration’s interest in coal prices is to protect the 
consumer by indicating the maximum price that would 
be fair for spot coal during the temporary period of the 
strike, and by doing so, to protect that great group of 
operators who do not wish to take advantage of the 
present situation. 

“In order to prevent the resale of coal for speculative 
purposes it is most desirable in the interest of the con- 
sumer, operator and wholesaler that the operators and deal- 
ers should insist upon knowing that purchases are on be- 
half of a definite consumer. 

“Every consumer who is interested in knowing that he 
gets a square deal can easily check the freight rates, can 
compare them with the maximum price, can inquire from 
his dealer whether he is buying contract coal, and at what 
rate, and can make proper allowances for retail distribu- 
tion. If consumers are unwilling to take this degree of 
interest in negotiating for coal it is a certainty that no 
one can help them. I believe the vast majority of operators, 
wholesalers and retail dealers sincerely wish that this 
difficult occasion shall pass by without any rightful crit- 
icism of their conduct anywhere along the line. I regret 
that a small minority have refused to co-operate and are 
demanding higher prices. The government has no author- 
ity in the matter, for this is purely a moral question and 
one of co-operation. The consumers who are not treated 
fairly may appeal to this department in Washington and 
their case will be inquired into.” 


Charges Vintondale Mine Police Abrogate 
Rights of Free Speech and Assemblage 


OLLOWING a trip to the Pennsylvania coal fields made 

late in May by A. G. Hays, a New York attorney, and 
members of a party sent by the American Civil Liberties 
Union to test the rights of free speech and free assemblage, 
Mr. Hays has instituted proceedings against eight coal and 
iron police and coal company officials at Vintondale, Pa. 
The Vinton Colliery Co., of Vintondale, is the defendant in 
the suit prepared by Mr. Hays, which is for “assault, bat- 
tery and false arrest” on behalf of himself and members 
of his party, who are alleged to have been attacked by coal 
and iron police in Vintondale on May 27. 

Mr. Hays states that on their arrival in that town for 
the purpose of holding a meeting to test the rights of free 
speech they were ridden down by armed guards, who ordered 
them to leave town immediately. They found Vintondale 
an armed camp with the company police mounted and heavi'y 
armed, permitting no one to congregate on the streets. 
On returning from a nearby town armed with warrants for 
the arrest of the policemen Mr. Hays was arrested on the 
charge of trespassing on the coal company’s property. 

Roger Baldwin, director of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, says that the co-operation of Samuel Untermyer, 
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prominent New York attorney, has been obtained and that 
the union will take every legal step to bring about a change 
of what is described as “well-nigh incredible conditions in 
the Pennsylvania coal fields.” 

L. I. Arbogast, Harry McArdle, John Butalli, James 
Dempsey and Richard Esaias, employees of the company, 
waived a hearing before Justice of the Peace Robert Har- 
nish at Nant-y-Glo on June 1, on the charges preferred by 
Mr. Hays. All entered bonds in the sum of $500 for their 
appearance in the Cambria County Court. 

It is stated that injunction proceedings also will be 
started against the operators and their police “to restrain 
them from interfering with access to Vintondale and from 
breaking up proper assemblage and restraining freedom of 
speech.” 

The president of the coal company, Clarence M. Schwerin, 
with offices in New York, has taken issue with the un‘on 
and says he will take the case to the Supreme Court if 
necessary. 


Senate Directs Secretary Hoover to Make 
Inquiry in Coal Strike 


An echo of the Hoover coal-price regulation conference 
was heard in the Senate when that body adopted a 
resolution presented by Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, 
calling on the Secretary of Commerce for detailed informa- 
tion in respect to coal supplies and pricés. Senator Freling- 
huysen, of New Jersey, took occasion to remind the Senate 
that it had pending for over a year on its calendar his coal- 
stabilization bill and that had it been acted on the Senate 
would now have the information on which to base any 
action it might desire to take in connect:on with the strike. 

In the House Representative Bland, of Indiana, is seek- 
ing action on his bill to establish a coal-investigation agency, 
having introduced a resolution, which has been referred 
to the Rules Committee, seeking a special rule for con- 
sideration of the bill by the House. 

The Walsh resolution recites that as a result of the 
strike of bituminous-coal miners, consumption of bituminous 
coal is exceeding the production and the avaliable surface 
reserve is being rapidly exhausted: that an adequate supply 
of bituminous coal at reasonable prices is vital to the 
domestic and industrial welfare of the nation, and refers 
to the fact that the Secretary of Commerce has been 
“negotiating with certain coal operators for voluntary 
agreement to fix prices during the pending emergency.” 

The resolution asks the Secretary of Commerce to fur- 
nish the Senate at the earliest moment all available facts 
relating to the following: 

The present supply of mined bituminous coal. 

The average weekly production and consumption of such 
coal since April 1, 1922. 

The amount of bituminous coal estimated to be necessary 
for all uses in the United States until May 1, 1928.. 

The effect of the strike upon present coal prices and the 
probable effect upon such prices if settlement of the strike 
is not reached before Sept. 1. 

What action, if any, has been taken by the United States, 
through government agencies, to terminate the strike. 

What action, if any, has been taken by the United States 
to protect consumers of coal from paying exorbitant prices 
by reason of curtailment of production. 





CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES of the National Coal Associa- 
tion, to serve for the next twelve months, have been selected 
as follows: Cost Accounting, T. T. Brewster, president 
Mount Olive & Staunton Coal Co., St. Louis; Statistical, 
F. C. Honnold, secretary Illinois Coa’ Operators’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago; Membership, Michael Gal’agher, general 
manager M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland; Finance, J. J. 
Tierney, vice-president and general manager Crozer Poca- 
hontas Co., Philadelphia; Publicity, C. E. Bockus, president 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation, New York City; Government 
Relations, J. G. Bradley, president Ella River Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., Dundon, W. Va.; Railroad Relations, E. C. Mahan, 
Southern Coal & Coke Co., Knoxvil’e, Tenn.; Foreign, F. W. 
Wilshire, vice-president Conso_idation Coal Co., New York. 
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Ninth Week of the Coal Strike 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


ments of union officials to the effect that the end of 

the bituminous strike is near. William Petry, of 
Charleston, W. Va., vice president of District 17, United 
Mine Workers of America, is authority for the statement 
that the strike will be brought to an end in less than thirty 
days. Speaking at Fairmont on June 1 Petry said: “I have 
the assurance of official heads of the organization that a 
meeting of the coal operators and the miners’ officials will 
be held not later than June 15, which means the termina- 
tion of the present industrial struggle. I believe this con- 
ference will pave the way for negotiations in the outlying 
districts, including the northern West Virginia fields, and 
the possibility of a settlement here.” 

P. T. Fagan, vice-president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, in an address at Pittsburgh, Pa., June 4, to 
nearly a thousand miners from Turtle Creek, Sandy Creek, 
North Bessemer, Plum Creek, Hays, Renton and Lincoln 
Place, declared that every indication was toward a speedy 
settlement of the strike, especially as controversies regard- 
ing soft-coal prices and the alleged excessive prices asked 
by the operators had weakened the cause of the producers 
to such an extent that the government was now taking a 
serious interest in the lockout. He asserted that the strike 
would be over before July and as far as the miners are con- 
cerned the worst of the trouble was over. 

As against these signs of weakening on the part of the 
union, important because coming from officials of the scale 
committees, was the trip to Washington of three operators 
from Cleveland. S. Purseglove, Cleveland & Morgantown 
Coal Co.; F. E. Taplin, Cleveland & Western Coal Co., and 
E. H. Gilbert, Gilbert-Davis Coal Co., called on Secretary 
Davis on Monday, June 5, presumably to discuss the possi- 
bility of an early settlement with the miners. Officials in 
Washington attach no significance to the conference, as 
these men represent no one but themselves, it is understood, 
and have no authority from any scale committee. 

Having no strike developments in their own fields, Illinois 
cperators view with interest the efforts of these Eastern 
operators to talk with Secretary Davis. Dr. F. C. Honnold, 
secretary-treasurer of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, issued a statement saying the association knew nothing 
of the Eastern plan for peace and that operators in Illinois 
have been expecting mines in the East formerly union to 
reopen on a non-union basis. Since unions still refuse local 
conferences in Illinois this cannot be done because of legal 
obstacles against hiring men outside of unions. It had been 
the widespread hope in districts outside the Central Com- 
petitive Field, reads the statement, that the policy of the 
national representatives of the mine workers might be 
changed and permit of negotiations by local districts. That 
such policy remains unchanged may mean universal repudia- 
tion of any further effort to bargain collectively with the 
miners, as in times past. 

The price situation remains easy. The average is below 
the Hoover prices and the Secretary of Commerce is follow- 
ing up his conference with operators by meeting with re- 
tailers and jobbers. On Monday, June 5, the retail coal 
dealers of the country met with Mr. Hoover and assured the 
government of their desire to keep down coal prices during 
the present situation. They stated that their stocks had 
been rapidly depleted since the strike but that they had not 
advanced the price because of the strike. Secretary Hoover 
opposed selling coal at a replacement value, contending that 
it should be sold at a reasonable profit above that at which 
it was purchased. The wholesalers and retailers will ap- 
point a representative to Mr. Hoover’s advisory committee 
to work with the government in keeping down coal prices. 

The drift back to work continues in the non-union Con- 
nellsville coke region. The two Alicia mines of the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co. are raising a little coal and at Alicia No. 
1 plant fifty ovens have been blown in. The Reliance Coal 
& Coke Co., at Denbo, has increased its output of coal dur- 


Pirventso# ‘oni significance attaches to reported state- 


ing the past week from one car a day to five cars a day. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has started the Bowood mine 
with seventeen miners. The H. C. Frick Coke Co. started 
the Kyle plant last week with about 20 per cent working 
force and slightly increased the force at the York Run 
plant. 





Anthracite Operators Propose Arbitration; 
“Suspension” May Be Declared a Strike 


USPENSION of mining operations in the anthracite 

fields has entered upon its third month with prospects 
of settlement apparently still far away. There were strong 
indications during the past week that the so-called sus- 
pension would be declared a strike by the union officials, 
which some observers declared would mean the withdraw- 
ing from the mines of those men, such as pump runners, 
who had been left there to protect the property. 

The first conference of the joint subcommittee of op- 
erators’ and mine workers’ representatives for the week 
was held on Friday, June 2, when the operators’ committee 
presented its reply to the miners’ refusal to consider the 
counter demands of the employers. 

The reply of the operators was as follows: 

“You have stated to us, supplementing your letter of 
May 28, that further negotiation between us would be 
fruitless unless we were willing favorably to consider your 
demands for a large increase of wages, the unreasonableness 
of which we have endeavored to show you. You have refused 
at the same time even to discuss our counter-proposals. 

“In view of these facts we are faced with the alterna- 
tive of either allowing the present suspension of operations 
to continue indefinitely or finding a method of settlement 
of our differences other than by direct negotiation. 

“We fully realize our responsibilities to all concerned, 
and we have endeavored in every reasonable way to settle 
the difference between us by honest argument in accord- 
ance with the directions of the joint conference of operators 
and miners. 

“We deeply regret the failure to agree. We also deeply 
deplore the present suspension of operations, which you or- 
dered without previous notice to us at the very outset of 
negotiations, and which is bringing distress to those de- 
pendent upon the industry. 

“This condition must not be allowed to continue if there 
is any feasible means of preventing it. It is the plain 
duty of both of us to find such a means. 

“In view, therefore, of the situation which now exists, 
we propose that the President of the United States be re- 
quested to appoint a commission or tribunal to ascertain and 
consider all the facts and determine the questions concern- 
ing wages and conditions of employment at issue between 
us, said commission or tribunal to find a practical method 
by which prompt operation of the mines may be resumed 
pending its ultimate decision, and also to seek and recom- 
mend a method by which future suspensions or strikes may 
be as far as possible, avoided. 

“In behalf of the anthracite operators whom we repre- 
sent, and for whom we speak, we herewith agree to abide 
by and faithfully carry out the decision or award of the 
commission or tribunal so to be appointed by the President 
of the United States.” 

The statement was addressed to John L. Lewis, Inter- 
national president of the United Mine Workers, and was 
signed by T. D. Warriner, W. J. Richards, W. J. Connell and 
W. W. Inglis. 

Philip Murray, vice-president of the United Mine 
Workers, on his return from a visit to John L. Lewis, is 
reported to have said to friends that he found Mr. Lewis 
not averse to arbitration but ready to demand that the 
body to whom the question is entrusted be instructed not 
to bring in a report calling for a reduction in wage. Mr. 
Lewis took exception to the indefiniteness of the second 
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reply of the anthracite operators and to the fact that 
therein they made no reference to the size and personnel 
of the proposed arbitral committee. The three district 
presidents of the anthracite region met on June 6 with 
Philip Murray to prepare a reply to the operators. 

The next conference between the subcommittee of op- 
erators and miners will be held at the call of the chair. 

The newly organized civic body known as the Public 
Committee on the Coal Strike has taken a hand in the situ- 
ation and will endeavor to interest the public. Its first 
meeting was held on June 1 in the Engineering Societies 
Building, 29 West 39th Street, which was attended by 
representatives of the miners, who told the committee that 
their co-operation in the settlement of the controversy was 
welcome. Another meeting was scheduled for June 6. 

The committee is composed of Frank Pattison, an engi- 
neer, of 1182 Broadway; Norman Hapgood, editor; Mor- 
ris L. Ernst, a lawyer of 7 Dey Street; the Rev. J. Howard 
Melish of the Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, and Frank 
H. Somer, dean of the New York University law school. 


Indiana Strikers Demand That Lewis 


Call Out Union Miners in Kentucky 


OAL miners on strike in the Evansville (Ind.) field 

have been called to meet soon at Boonville, Ind., to take 
further action regarding a demand sent recently to John L. 
Lewis, international president of the United Mine Workers, 
to call out union miners who are working in Kentucky. 
It is expected that several hundred miners will attend. 
Indiana miners assert that many of their number have 
transferred their memberships to locals in Kentucky so as 
to work in the mines in that state. It also was pointed 
out that many of the Kentucky mines now are working 
three shifts when they should be working only one. A large 
quantity of union-mined coal is being shipped from Ken- 
tucky through Indiana to Chicago and the Northwest. 


Conciliation Board Suggests 20 Per Cent 
Cut for Coal Miners of Eastern Canada 


20-per cent reduction in the wages of mine workers em- 

ployed by the British Empire Steel Corporation and its 
subsidiaries was recommended June 5 in a majority report 
of a conciliation board at the close of an investigation of 
the dispute between the workers and the operators. 

The majority report, signed by D’Arcy Scott, of Ottawa, 
chairman, and John E. Moore, of St. John, N. B., recom- 
mended that $3 a day minimum for miners over 18, working 
by the day, be adopted. 

A minority report, submitted by the miners’ representa- 
tive, recommended an increase in pay of men working by 
the day from $2.83 a day to $3.45. It also recommended that 
contract rates at present in force be increased 18% per cent. 

I. D. MacDougall was the third member of the board, rep- 
resenting the miners. The board was appointed by James 
Murdoch, Minister of Labor. 


OHIO STRIPPING OPERATORS SEEK INJUNCTION—The hear- 
ing on the injunction suit brought by a number of stripping 
operators in Jefferson County, Ohio, to restrain union min- 
ers from interfering with their workmen was heard before 
Judge Sater in Federal Court at Columbus, Ohio, June 1. 
Previously a temporary restraining order had been issued. 
The suit was brought by the Harmon Creek Coal Co., Pen- 
ova Coal Co., Tasca Coal Co., Wayne Coal Co. and the 
United Coal Mines, Inc., against officers of the state and 
subdistrict organizations as well as officers and members 
of the local unions in Jefferson County. No decision had 
been announced by June 1. 


THE SENG CREEK COAL Co. and the Mordue Collieries Co., 
with mines on Coal River, in the Kanawha field, obtained 
from Judge McClintic, of the U. S. District Court for the 
southern district of West Virginia, a temporary restraining 
order which prohibits international and district officers and 
members of the United Mine Workers from organizing or 
attempting to organize the employees of the two companies 
or from interfering with such employees while at work. 
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No Indications of Early Settlement in 
Crow’s Nest Pass; Company Stands Pat 


HE situation in the Crow’s Nest Pass coal field re- 

mains unchanged. There are no indications that an early 
settlement of the strike will be affected. Although the Con- 
ciliation Board is at work it would appear from reports that 
little progress is being made toward arriving at a basis 
for settlement. Meanwhile the men seeni to be finding em- 
ployment elsewhere and the company does not seem to be 
disposed to make any concessions. 

W. R. Wilson, president of the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal 
Co., in giving evidence before the board stated that since 
1903 his company had lost through strike and lockouts 
$3,429,045. He stated further that his company had paid 
an average yearly return of only 2.46 per cent since 1910 
on its investment of $6,200,000. In 1921 his company paid 
contract miners an average of $9,13 per day and day miners 
an average of $7.75, the former being an increase of 125.5 
and the latter of 152.5 per cent compared with the wage 
rate of 1910. 





Dissolution Decree Is Modified to Sever 
Relations of Reading Subsidiaries 


Pac ns on appeals of minority stockholders, the U. S. 
Supreme Court, in a decision delivered May 29 by Chief 
Justice Taft, ordered modifications in the decree in the 
Reading case designed to sever completely the relations be- 
tween the Reading Railway Co., the Reading Company and 
the Reading Coal & Iron Co. The U. S. District Court for 
the southern district of New York was ordered to hear all 
interested parties and to take such steps as are necessary 
to break up completely the monopoly alleged by the court 
to exist. The court permanently enjoins any relations be- 
tween the companies, authorizes the Attorney General and 
his successors to watch closely the relations between the 
companies and announces that it will retain a large control 
over the decree with power to assure its continued efficacy 
by summary remedy of contempt. “With these restrictive 
provisions and modifications of the plan the court thinks 
the independence of the four companies will be fully 
achieved,” said Justice Taft. 

All stockholders of the coal company, upon receiving and 
registering their stock in the new coal company authorized 
under the decree, are required to make affidavit that they 
have no stock ownership in the Reading Company, and are 
not acting or representing anyone who is. The merged 
Reading Company is required to register transfers of shares 
of its stock in the names only of persons who make affidavit 
that they are not stockholders, registered or actual, in 
either the new or old coal company. The Reading Company 
is perpetually enjoined from acquiring, holding or voting or 
in any manner acting as owner of any shares of the new 
coal company. The new coal company and all persons act- 
ing for it are enjoined from acquiring or voting any stock 
of the Reading Company. 


476,400 Tons of River Coal Reclaimed in 
Anthracite Field During 1921 


TOTAL of 476,400 tons of river coal, having a value of 

$697,200, was reclaimed from the rivers and streams 
of Pennsylvania passing through the hard coal fields in 
1921, according to a summary of the river coal industry 
recently made public by Secretary of Internal Affairs James 
F. Woodward. 

Coal was reclaimed from the Susquehanna, Schuylkill 
and Lehigh rivers in Berks, Columbia, Dauphin, Luzerne, 
Montour, Northumberland and Schuylkill counties. 

There were 49 concerns engaged in reclaiming coal from 
streams and these gave employment during the year to 338 
persons. The wages of the employees totaled $250,000. The 
capital invested in the industry amounted to $954,600. 

In 1920 there were 551,100 tons of coal reclaimed, which 
had a value of $844,700. : 
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Weekly Review 


ITH non-union production rising and tne 
W\ freight reduction in sight consumers are re- 
luctant to purchase any coal except for emer- 
gency needs and prices have dropped still further below 
the level set by Mr. Hoover last week as representing 
a figure within reason for all concerned. Coal Age 
Index of spot bituminous prices stands at 255 on June 
5, a drop of 14 points as compared with 269 on May 29. 
Buyers’ price views are very definite and dictate 
current sales in nearly every instance. The purchaser 
of fuel has found that a withdrawal from competitive 
bidding has lowered spot quotations, and with the pros- 
pect of a real shortage remote is reluctant to buy. 


SECRETARY HOOVER FIXES FAIR MA IMUM PRICES 


Following a consultation of operators and Secretary 
Hoover in Washington, May 31, the Secretary an- 
nounced that $3.50 was considered a fair maximum 
spot price for mine run coal from southern West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, eastern Kentucky and Tennessee. Ala- 
bama prices were considered fair at $2.20@$2.60, this 
being 25c. under the Garfield price, the same differ- 
ential to exist on other coal mined in that state. 

Western Kentucky prices were not announced as the 
conferees were unable to agree as to what would con- 
stitute a fair price. To the $4.25 price asked by the 
operators Mr. Hoover could not agree. Connellsville 
and other Pennsylvania coal operators want a maximum 
price of $4.50 per ton; the additional dollar above the 
fixed price for other regions being needed to defray 
the cost of mine guards during the strike, and also to 
compensate for short running time. They are meet- 
ing with Secretary Hoover this week to discuss price 
fixing for this region. In announcing the mine prices 
for the various sections Mr. Hoover states that ‘the 
operators absorb in these prices a reasonable selling 
expense.” 

Quotations on West Virginia steam coals show weak- 
ness in all markets. Domestic is held firmly, but in 


some cases industrial fuels are down to $2.50, a full 
dollar under the Hoover figure. Southern coals are 
piling up at the Roads and the majority of the coast- 
wise business is confined to contract. New England 
presents a sluggish market outlook for June, for, as 
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in other sections, buyers feel that lower freights are 
well worth waiting for. Prices are firmer in the Mid- 
west region, where western Kentucky stands as the 
shining exception to the other fields, with prices well up 
to $3.50, as compared with her slump to less than $3.10 
late in May. The new railroad buying pool is trim- 
ming guotations at every opportunity and is causing 
much resentment among the coal trade by even cancel- 
ing orders to get the benefit of a lower price. 

In the North Atlantic centers, such as Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and New York, receipts are gaining over cur- 
rent demand. Southern coals, by water, have been 
quoted lower but the violent price drop of two weeks 
ago has been checked. Pennsylvania coals, at this wri‘- 
ing excluded from Mr. Hoover’s “price list,” are ad- 
vancing again, although they are not easily sold when 
the quotation passes the $3.50-mark. : 

The Northwestern market is picking up. Industry 
is improving and the crop outlook is better. In addi- 
tion there is a growing tendency to store coal away, 
as dock supplies are dwindling and replacements may 
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Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS 
Week ended: 1922 1921 

May 13:(6) sce. ss craoye 4,433,000 8,009,000 
Miay-20)(0) eee ec eee 4,484,000 7,989,000 
May" 27(a)sc. a eae 4,856,000 8,166,000 
Daily average......... 809,000 1,361,000 
Calendar year......... 162,468,000 158,706,000 
Daily av. cal. yr........ 1,305,000 1,275,000 

ANTHRACITE 
May? [3 Seid cares oes 7,000 1,938,000 
May 20/5 aii ontteetee 8,000 1,794,000 
May 27 (G)in«cap oars 9,000 1,988,000 

COKE 

May 20(b)-pitee tee 101,000 72,000 
Miav2'7 (a) re een rena 101,000 68,000 
Calendar year. . 2,696,000 3,128,000 











(a) Subject to revision. ‘(b) Revised from last report. 
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be slow. The Army Engineers’ May report of “Soo” 
traffic shows no eastbound movement of coal, indicating 
that the recent cargoes loaded at the Head-of-the-lakes 
were not for Michigan ports but went to Canadian 
destinations. During May only 2,100 tons of anthra- 
cite passed up the “Soo” canals, while the bituminous 
coal movement was 202,978 tons. 


BITUMINOUS 
“The ninth week of the coal strike (May 29-June 3) will 


show a decrease in production, largely because of the ob- 


servance of Memorial Day,” says the Geological Survey. 
“The returns so far received point to an output of between 
4,550,000 and 4,750,000 tons. Production of anthracite re- 
mains practically zero. 

“For the eighth week returns indicate an output of 
4,856,000 tons of bituminous coal and 10,000 tons of anthra- 
cite, a total of 4,866,000 tons. It is significant that the 
cumulative production of coal, anthracite and bituminous, 
since the strike began is now some 30,000,000 short of 
what was produced during the corresponding period of the 
great strike of 1919. The difference is due to the fact 
that in the earlier strike the anthracite miners were not 
called out and that even the bituminous miners were back 
at work by the seventh week. 

“Loadings on Monday of last week were 15,082 cars, the 
largest for any Monday since the strike began. On Tues- 
day, however, because of the Memorial Day holiday, observed 
in many localities, loadings dropped to 11,142 cars. They 
recovered promptly on Wednesday, only to decline again 
on Thursday, partly because of the occurrence of pay day. 
It therefore seems probable that the total output for the 
week will fall considerably short of that in the week pre- 
ceding. : 

Ist 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 9th 


Week Week Week Week Week Week Week 
Monday nics0 11,445 12,131 11,598 13,118 13,366 14,772 15,082 
Tuesdays ik:.% VE019 42,377 212460 13,266 . 12,830. 15,085 “1142 
Wednesday..... 11,437. 12,622 12,861 13,445 13,422 14,677 15,097 
Thursday...... 11,090 12,981 12,487 13,266 13,445 14,573 13,823 
Seria yee ee 1 2 908 whe oO2e lo 778 13,727, 14,036. .. 15,202 eee. 
Saturday....... BOBS ee eZ ODe i 265-) 11.454-° 12,357" 125662 eee 


“In the eighth week of the strike the daily average num- 
ber of unconsigned loads of bituminous coal was 7,673. 
This figure includes all unbilled coal held by all of the 
carriers. The total is now less than one-fourth of thar 
in the week of April 8.” 

Hampton Roads dumpings for all accounts were 393,062 
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How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Percentage of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by fields, as re- 
ported by the U.S. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly Report. 


Six Months Jan. | to Apr. 3 to Week 
guy Dec. Apr. I, 1922 May 20,1922 Ended 


21 inclusive inclusive May 20 
fps hota nee 1 ae 45.6 53, 
Non-Union a 
Min bam, foc. ee ee ee 63.5 64.6 prey WES 
Somerset County............ 55a5 74.9 52,5 18.5 
Panhandle, W. Va........... 50 j..%) PRE: 38.5 45.5 
Westmoreland.............. 54.9 58.8 79.5 77.3 
Virginia. . PAY Se refit te oe 54.8 59.9 74.8 83.3 
Harlan.. Pee teenie RET ee A 53.3 54.8 48.6 60.5 
Hasiad |. i.2 5 eee 51:7 58.4 57.6 55.8 
Seta LEY, 5 49.8 60.0 74.9 80.1 
be BSVEr sen tae pe Ne hah 63.7 79.8 89.4 
0g al): 24. We Fae ee .6 61.1 74.9 ; 
Cumberland-Piedmont....... 46.6 50.6 13.8 13.8 
Wanding Gulf wacinete 45.7 64.3 71.8 75.4 
Kenova-Thacker............ 3002 54.3 77.5 86.7 
ING BAK entuck vnc a pene 32.9 47.7 58.4 60.1 
New -Rivert.i fee ee 2453 37.9 12.0 29.1 
Union 
Oklahoma, 4. ee ten eae 63.9 59.6 14.8 9.0 
LOWS: "soo areee se kn 57.4 78.4 0.0 0.0 
Ohio; Eastern: ans. eee 52.6 46.6 0.0 0.0 
NMiasouri.k),: Speers cee 50.7 66.8 0.3 1.0 
Mlinois:, . 36.45 eee eee 44.8 54.5 0.0 0.0 
ISA NSSS |). 5010 fea ee eee 42.0 54.9 10.7 11.0 
Tndiang...7 ase ee eee 41.4 53.8 0.0 0.0 
Pittsburghf. . ene ti 41.2 39.8 0.0 0.0 
Central Pennsylvania. Sih ae 39.1 50.2 Mie 10.6 
Fairmont. . LDS ae bee) 44.0 4.6 Gas 
Western Kentucky. . ee oe B24) Dik 50.7 79.1 
Pittsburgh*.........000..... 30.4 31.9 0.0 0.0 
Kanawha. . wha ee eae 26.0 13.0 1.8 23> 
Ohio, Southern... at 22.9 24.3 0.0 0.0 


*Rail and river mines sonra bined: 
+ Rail mines. 
t Union in 1921, non-union in 1922. 


net tons during the week ended June 1, as compared with 
328,930 tons in the previous week. Accumulations at the 
piers are piling up and prices are softer as consumers hold 
back to await the outcome of the price conference. The 
present price at the Roads is 75c. under Mr. Hoover’s 
figure of $3.50. Coastwise fre‘ghts are easy and there are 
enough surplus bottoms available to keep these rates at 
a minimum. 

Lake dumpings were 277,360 net tons during the week 
ended June 5—268,621 tons cargo and 8,739 tons vessel 
fuel—as compared with 249,866 tons in the preceding week. 
Movement for the season to date now stands at 2,233,286 
tons, as compared with 5,829,935 tons for the corresponding 
period of last year. 

All-rail movement to New England increased sharply 
during the week ended May 27, 1922, when 965 cars of 
bituminous coal were forwarded, as compared with 496 











Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 





Market May 8 May 22 May 29 June 5 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ 

Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $2.85 $3.65 $3.55 $3.25@$3.50 
Smokele s minerun...... Columbus.... 2.40 30 40 2.75@ 3.25 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus. ... 2520 S523: = 8325 ee ae 00 
Smokeless lump......... Chicago..... 2.909 °2275. © 3:40  -3.00@28.25 
Smokeless mine run. Chicago..... i) oS Diy EY a Yat De 8 50@, 3.25 
Smokeless lump. . Bee Cincinnatin.. see 90 6 5050. 3340.93 25.50 
Smokeless mine run, . Cincinnati... D60, 3250.13.15 22 7 eGeeko0 
Smokeless screenings. . . Cincinnati... PAA oy Yl RS a) 2.75 

*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 56D 7.95) ~ 6.15 ~“ClOO@EG+15 
pena ch ae Boston...... ats 9 3075 3.05 + 3,005 s 240 
Cambria mine run.. Boston: s,.:2!-< 550i s4.25- 3.609 | $55 50@eo7 > 
Somerset mine run.. poston. . *:..5 3.40 3.65 3.40 2?.90@ 3.40 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York... Sipe) «i, lege = ane 4.00@ 4.75 
Pool | (Navy Stand ard)... Philadelphia.. 3154 4515 eee. 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... Se eS ae 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vel.). New York... 345 0a? 3.80 3.75@ 4.00 
Pool 9 oe: Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 3.40 4.65 3.60 3.75” 4.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 3.40 4.75 3.25 3.25@ 3.50 
Pool 10 ( ter: Low Vol.). New York 3.25 4.90 3,60 3.65@ 3.80 
Pool 10(H. Gr. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 3.20 4.75 3.25 3.40@ 4.00 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... Bao ee4 25-3. 259_ Si 2eeses0 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... . 3.00 4.65 3.25 3.50@ 3.70 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 2.85 ..... 2.75- 3.00% 3.50 
Pool 11 (Low Vol)........ Baltimore.... 3320) 4775-2 3.05 — 3700 mass25 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... New York... 2.70 ..... 3.10 3.50@ 3.75 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. . Philadelphia. 2565 =~ 3:40 772075 eee 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Baltimore.... 3.00 4.00 3.00 3.00@ 3.45 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus... 3.15 3.60 3.45 8.00@ 8.35 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 2.65 3.25 3.25 2.75@ 8.00 
Kanawha screenings. . Columbus.... 2.2003 .35- *3 108 O25etare ess 
W. Va. Splint conga . Cincinnati... 2.50 3.40 3.40 3.00@ 3.50 
W.Va. Gaslump......... Cincinnati... 2.90 3.65 3.30 3.00@ 3.50 
W. Va. minerun......... Cincinnati. . . 2°70. 3.40 | 3.10. 2750@532'00 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati. . . 2.50) 13.25° 3:10-% @50Ge. 75 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 3.15 3.90 3.60 3.00@ 3.25 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 2.90 3.65 . 3.55 2.85@, 3.20 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus. ... 2.25 = 3.50-—3.55. 2753.00 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland AG ie WA Tt ene ee Bee «ay 


Market May 8 May 22 May 29 June 5 
Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922; 
Pitta: No.8 minerune, ..7 Cleveland:.... $3.00) $3::90° ($3.25 4 Wate... 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland.... 3 OOF 2 90 95425 ewer A 
Midwest 
Franklin, Il. lump........ Chicago..... ao 45 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 3 00a sae 
Franklin, Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... 3.00 
Central, Ill. lump......... Chicago..... Fe fe 
Central, Ill. minerun..... Chicago..... 2.75 
Central, Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... 2 00a te ee 
Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 3H 15 oe, 
Ind. 4th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... 2.50 0. 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings. . . Chicago..... 225 ake 
Ind. 5th Veinlump....... Chicago..... 2.60 ae ‘ 
Ind. 5th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... 2.60 bee AO Vth epee O 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 2.40 ane Sl | ee eee 
West. Ky. lump......... Louisville... . 290 E52 3.20 83.20 3.40 
West. Ky. mine run...... Louisville... . ZG3mee se 2uee S20 a9 3.20 2. 3:40 
West. Ky. screenings...... Louisville... . ZO) mes 20 8ees. 20. -3:.20 0.3.40 
West Ky. lumpia Sex. Chicago Fae. ees ee 3.60 3.10 3.25@ 3.50 
West Ky. mine run...... Chiaagonc. Uren: SOU owes. 250, 3,50 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump........... Birmingham.. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.15@ 2.25 
Big Seam minerun....... Birmingham.. 702 le Oe  1.20 1.50@ 1.90 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham... 2.15 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
BS: E:Kyflump ooo. ihicagon  . ... 3631) 3 10! © 3 00@)* 3°25. 
S. E. Ky. mine run...... Chicag>..... PAC ee 3.50. 3.16 3 00@s3., 25 
8.E. Kyclump.<.... 3.2: Louisville... . 2.90 3.90 3.10 2.50@ 8.25 
S. E. Ky. mine run.. .. Louisville... . 2.80 43240 93.10  2:50@ 8025 
S. E. Ky. screenings. hs Louisville... . 2.60° 3.40 3.10 2.50@ 3.95 
8. E. Ky. lump.. .... Cincinnati... 2.6047 3250. 9 3130 *8.00@- 8.50 
S. E. Ky. mine run.. . Cincinnati... 2s60> G39508 Sauls) 52..65@ 75.00 
S. E. Ky. screenings. seat Cincinnati... 2-50 Sed 1290. 5215'S 2. 50@ "8.00 
Kansas lump... ........ Kansas City.. 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 4.15 4.15 4.20 4.00@ 4.40 
Kansas screenings... pookansas City... 2.09% 2..65.-.2,72 2.600. 2.65 
*Gross tons, f.o. b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 


+Advances over previous week shown in heavv tvpe. deolinea in ‘falics. 
NOTE—Smokeless prices now include New River and P ecahontas. 
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in the preceding week. The increase is only temporary, 
however, as New England is not in the market for coal 
at the present quotations from the Pennsylvania fields. The 
movement is confined almost entirely to contract fuel, most 
of it for railroad use. 

Alabama producers are benefiting from an influx of 
“foreign” coal orders from markets normally supplied by 
other fields now closed. This has resulted in heavier opera- 
tions, but with the exception of domestic coal, prices have 
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not advanced. Alabama coal men were the first to accept 
Mr. Hoover’s price ideas and quoted their product at 25c. 
under the Garfield price. 


ANTHRACITE 


No fresh-mined coal is being produced. The 184 cars 
loaded during the week ended May 27 were steam sizes 
dredged from the rivers. Against a weekly output of 
1,988,000 net tons a year ago, present production is less 
than 10,000 tons. Coal continues to go forward from the 
storage yards of the producers, and it is this ex-storage 
coal which supplies most of the tonnage moving. The num- 
ber of unbilled loads for the week ended May 27 averaged 
1,168 cars. Domestic demand at retail is at a standstill. 
In the steam trade, buckwheat No. 1 is coming into active 
demand, being the only steam size available, except for the 
coals now being dredged from the rivers. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production was 101,000 net tons during the 
week ended May 27, unchanged from the preceding week’s 
output. Production in the Connel!sville region was slightly 
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Coal Age Index 255, Week of June 5, 1922. Average spot price 
for same period $3.08. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in accord- 
ance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with respect to 
the tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus ob- 
tained was compared with the average for the twelve months 
ended June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report 
on ‘‘Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,” published by the Geo- 
logical Survey and the War Industries Board. (Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict, Illinois, Indiana and Pitts. No. 8 prices not included in fig- 
ures for last week.) 


increased during the week. Coke offerings are very light 
and although spot quotations are too high for most users, 
there are enough buyers in the coke market to sustain them. 
The market has been strengthened also by recent buying 
by some Eastern furnaces. Connellsville coal, while not in- 
cluded in Hoover’s price views last week, was selling under 
the $3.50 figure set for other non-union fields. 


Relative Activity of Markets for Bituminous Coal at End of Ninth Week of Strike 





Efforts being made to bolster weak mar- 
ket. 


Demand increasing. Reluctance of buyers 
holds prices down. Northern buying 
stimulates Alabama production. 


Buyers temporarily out of market, but no 
decrease in requirements. 


Inactive. 
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COAL AGE 


Foreign Market 


And Export News 





British Export Market Less Active 


Production in Great Britain for the 
week ended May 20 was 4,804,000 gross 
tons, according to a cable to Coal Age, 
as compared with 4,945,000 tons in the 
preceding week. The East coast mar- 
kets are softening and with sales de- 
clining and offerings increasing, lower 
prices are being quoted. The South 
Wales Coal Owners’ Association has 
called a meeting to discuss a future 
policy, fearing that unless definite ac- 
tion is taken, prices will drop below 
production costs. 

During April, 1,326,471 tons of 
bunker coal were shipped for the use of 
steamers engaged in the foreign trade, 
as compared with 661,800 tons in the 
corresponding month last year. Dur- 
ing the first four months of 1922, 5,- 
729,733 tons were shipped. 

South American demand for Welsh 
coal has revived considerably and there 
are indications that supplies to that 
quarter will soon reach pre-war figures. 

The resumption of work in _ the 
British shipyards has had a_ very 
favorable influence on the north British 
coal fields, notably, Northumberland 
and Durham. Export business includes 
an increasing demand from Germany. 
The Soviet Government of Russia has 
also contracted for 260,000 tons for 
four months at the rate of 65,000 tons 
per month. A Stockholm gasworks has 
taken 40,000 tons of Durham coking 
coals and 10,000 tons of Durham gas 
coals. Gefle gasworks has also asked 
for 4,000 tons of special Durham gas 
coals for shipment during the next 
three months. British merchants are 
interested in the Brazilian Govern- 
ment’s call for tenders for 150,000 tons 
of steam coal for the Central Railway. 

The English and Welsh Railways 
have reduced the transport charges on 
coal, coke and patent fuel as follows: 
Flat rate further reduced from 4d. to 
3d. per ton; maximum addition reduced 
from 4s. to 3s. 6d. per ton. Where the 
3s. rate is now applicable it will be re- 
tained. 





Prices Soft at Hampton Roads 
Dumpings were on the increase last 
week. The Norfolk & Western Piers 
broke the world’s dumping record, hav- 
ing sent down the chutes over 52,000 
tons of coal in 19 hours and 10 minutes, 
and for May dumped 817,000 tons, out 


of a total of 1,542,000 tons for all piers. 

While dumpings were on the in- 
crease, stocks moved were mostly on 
contract, very little new business hav- 
ing come into the market. Dealers at- 
tributed this to the attitude of “‘watch- 
ful waiting’ on the part of consumers 
who are holding back for the outcome 
of the Hoover conference. 

Movement to New York was holding 
its own, while New England shipments 
were falling off. Prices dropped again 
during the week. Dealers were confi- 
dent of an increase in business’ during 
the next two weeks, when consumers’ 
stocks, not having been recently re- 
plenished, are exhausted. 


United States April Exports, by 


Customs Districts 


—— Gross Tons —— 


Customs Districts Bituminous Anthracite 








Vermont.) ee oe 780 216 
St. Lawrences..seee nes 138,217 53,079 
Rochestertyy: excegeien ac 11,476 1,544 
Buffalo 7a. are ae 117,221 49,270 
New Yorks. 5s), sarees at 1S 3,414 
Philadelphia; . .v..eeen 10,602 702 
Maryland.< | 4.:5r eee: 145141.) “Stee 
Virginia. . A. «ce eee 212.527 Se ee 
8. Carolina/... eee. 19;8369— “eae 
Florida ;........6 sae. 14) 2 eee 
Mobile®). <7... gee emer 467 aaa es 
New Orleans:.i:.2 sone. 868 50 
San Antonio... seacneieen 39 523 
El Paso, oS ees 5,224 113 
San Diego. 3925 eee S30 1 pee 
Arizona <.....: (ae 220 -e eee 
San Francisco,.--sueien es « 54 2 
Washington). Joe eels « 407 oe esters 
Alaska: .:5...15 Scere TAL Pe ee 
Dakota. © ....co2 see 3,016 172 
Duluth and Superior....... 6,518 27 
Michigan... oie 72,780 375 
Ohios:..<.... 33 eee ee 85,201 3 

Dotaly J. s.r 714,995 109,290 


Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


ITaLy—The price of Cardiff steam 
first is quoted at 39s. 3d. on the Genoa 
market, according to a cable to Coal 
Age, as compared with 30s. 6d. last 
week. 

GERMAN Y—Production in the Ruhr 
region during the week ended May 20 
was 1,889,000 metric tons, according to 
a cable to Coal Age, as compared with 
1,835,000 tons in the previous week. 

HOLLAND—Total production of coal 
in the Netherlands during 1921, 
3,927,000 metric tons, was substantially 
the same as the year before, and com- 
pares with 3,401,000 tons in 1919, 
3,399,000 tons in 1918, and much less in 
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previous years. The coal supply for 
1921 amounted to approximately 8,625,- 
000 tons, as compared with 7,620,000 
tons in 1920 and 7,554,000 tons in 1919. 


BELGIUM — No important changes 
have taken place on the market, al- 
though business is slightly more active 
and there is a better demand for cer- 
tain industrial fuels. The entire coke 
production is easily sold and there is 
even a certain delay in delivery. Swit- 
zerland and Holland continue to lay in 
stocks of anthracite. The Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg and Alsace-Lorraine 
are buying large quantities of metal- 
lurgical coke. 


Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
Week Ended 


May 25 June 1 

N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Cars Toni and age bs veers. 3,242 3,677 
LOnswon, Handwerec sa. 2 163,195 195,892 
Tonsedumipedeasi oi... se « 149,582 200,979 
Tonnage waiting ....... 30,000 59,600 


Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 


Carswon handsets ssi. so ae 1,667 il yalal 
PONS WOM | HAT ete alee ehs eae 83,350 85,550 
Tons BAUMDEOEs. Hoo ols cies 84, 488 92,101 
Ley PWAULUPTIES ce ee, he 26,250 20,909 
& O. Piers, Newport News 
ane CIMeeTIATIO he steselsterstes » 1,454 911 
"LONS @Ons WANG , seeks sb. hate 72,700 67,500 
‘LONSRAUIMDeH. ocr. tee eee 58,814 57,869 
Tonnage waiting ....... 7,915 3,300 


Export Clearances, Week Ended, 
June 1, 1922 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 
For Atlantic Islands: Tons 


Nor. S.S. Gran, for Barbados..... 2,976 
Dan. 8.S. Normannia, for Curacao. 3,723 
Nor. S.S. Wagland, for Kinestonsee. 3,071 
Amer. Schr. Cynthia J. Griffin, for St. 
SLEDNCHSIT: atic Al ei eee aa on 588 
Nor. S.S. Fram for Port au Spain....3,061 


For Cuba: 
Am. Schr. Friendship, for Banes..... 1,004 
FROM PHILADELPHIA: 

For Atlantic Islands: 
S.S. Carib, for San Juan 
For Cuba: 
Dan. S.S. Phonix, for Havana 


Ofele 06st wee Se, 8 ens a .2 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
May 27 June 3t 

Pool 9, New York....$7.25@$7.50 $7.00@$7.25 
Pool 10, New York.... 7.00@ 7.25 Prk Ae 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 6.75@ 7.00 7.25@ 7.50 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 6.50@ 6.75 7.00@ 7.25 
Pool 71, Philadelphia... 7.00@ 7.25 7.50 

Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 6.00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.10 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 6.00@ 6.50 5.80@ 6.00 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 6.00@ 6.20 5.60@ 5.89 


BUNKERS 


.. $7. Remerace $7. 30@ $7.55 
7.15@ 7.55 6.90@ nee 
7.05@ 7.35 7.40@ 7.85 
6.80@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.25 


Pool 9, New York.. 
Pool 10, New York 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 
Pool 10, began pete 





Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 6.25@ 6.50 5.75 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 6.25@ 6.50 5.75 
Welsh, Gibraltar miter s 43s. f.o.b. 43s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janciro.. 57s. 6d. f.0.b 57s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon tints 2% 43s. f.o.b. 43s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 50s. f.0.b 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 43s t.ib 43s. t.i-b. 
Welsh, Messina....... 4|s. f.0.b 4ls. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Algiers......... 41s. f.o.b. 4\s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuco.... 65s. b. 65s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Bahia......... 65s. f.0.b 65s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Madeira aw 428: ‘ar f.a.s. 42s. 6d. f.a.s 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 40s. 6d.f.as. 40s. 6d. f.as, 
Welsh, Malta......... 44s. 6d.f.o.b. 44s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas.... 40s. 6d.f.a.s. 40s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Naples......... 38s. f.0.b. 38s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rosario........ 52s. 6d.f.o.b. 52s. 6d. f.0 b. 
Welsh, Singapore...... 57s. 6d.f.o.b. 57s. 6d. f.0 b. 
Povt Saidiec ct. 51s. 6d.f.o.b. 51s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Alexandria............ 43s. 43s. 
Capetown......:..... 35s. 3d 35s. 3c. 
Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff : May 27 June 3+ 
Admiralty, Large...... 278.9d.@28s. 273.@27s. 3d. 
Steam, Smalls......... 18s.6d.@ 19s. 18s.6d.@ 19s. 

Newonatie: 

Best Steams.......... 23s.6d.@ 24s. 23s. 
Best’ Gast sete oh 23s.6d. 223.64. 
Best Bunkers......... 22s.6d.@ 23s. 21s.@ 22s, 


tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics. 
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North Atlantic 





Prices Strengthen Gradually 
Following Violent Decline 


Buyers Retiring in View of Price Con- 
ference and Freight Cut—Moderate 
Consumer Shops Cautiously—Emer- 
gency Orders Prevent Sag in Spot 
Quotations—Production Gains Slowly. 


ETWEEN the Washington con- 

ference and the freight drop 
buyers have become more reticent. 
The withdrawal of demand, however, 
which caused a violent decline in 
prices ten days ago, has been fol- 
lowed by a gradual upbuilding of the 
price market. The moderate con- 
sumer is still wary and will not buy 
unless he gets his price, but there 
are evidently enough emergency 
orders available to temporarily 
bolster spot quotations and Penn- 
sylvania coals are ranging $3.50@ 
$4.50, depending on quality. 

Production is increasing slowly, 
some defections in the union ranks 
being noted in the Clearfield section, 
Southern coals in heavy volume are 
a factor in holding all prices from a 
more rapid advance. 





PHILADELPHIA 


The violent drop in prices of a week 
ago has been considerably checked and 
such coal as can be had is once more 
hovering around $4. The moderate 
consumer is still staying out of the 
market, feeling certain that he wiil 
save much money by doing so, yet the 
hopes of some are likely to be blasted, 
as many are expecting a price close to 


The matter of a fixed price naturaily 
is causing much comment in the trade, 
and at this time it appears that if a 
standard is set there will really be no 
spot market, at least in a sense, as 
it would not be necessary for a pro- 
ducer to job his product around. 

Some consumers recently have been 
approached for business on a contract 
basis, there being some producers who 
are willing to enter into a contract 
beginning at such a time as the strike 
is settled. To the mass of consumers 
this seems somewhat odd, yet when it 
is considered that some good coal has 
been offered on a basis of $2.50 it 
would appear not to be so bad after all. 
The interests talking contract are evi- 
dently figuring that with the strike 
over there will be plenty of spot coal 
even under the above figure and will be 
glad to have a proportion of their ton- 
nage tied up at that price. 





BALTIMORE 


The price is now hitting on maxi- 
mum under the Hoover arrangement. 
The individual agreement idea as form- 
ulated in Washington led as a first 
effect to a sudden release of consider- 


able coal which had been held appar- 
ently with the idea of getting $4 and 
better. This sudden release, along with 
the fact that the public was not de- 
manding fuel in quantity, led to a drop 
of even high-grade coals to the $3 
mark for a time. 

For several days, however, there has 
been a gradual upbuilding of the price 
market. At this writing even the 
poorer grades are worth $3@$3.25, the 
ee grades striking the maximum of 

3.50. 

One of the curious twists of the 
price-fixing idea is that Pocahontas 
and New River are being held gener- 
ally around the maximum price, 
whereas even in the recent spurt which 
carried some of the coals close to $5, 
it was not difficult to get Navy Stand- 
ard at Hampton Roads on a mine basis 
of $3@$3.25. 

The export situation remains utterly 
at a standstill. Nearly two months 
have gone by without a single shipment 
of cargo coal to a foreign port from 
Baltimore. There is some difference 
of opinion in the trade as to whether 
American coals will again get actively 
into the foreign market this summer. 





NEW YORK 


Between conferences at Washington 
and the freight rate reduction order the 
few buyers in the field have apparently 
retired to await developments. Demand 
has taken a further slump but quota- 
tions are firmly held and show no 
softening tendency. 

Coal which had been ordered a couple 

of weeks back when prices were higher 
reached Tidewater and remained there 
because of the refusal of the prospec- 
tive purchasers to take it at the figures 
they were quoted at the time. They 
also added the Hoover conferences and 
the change in freight rates to their re- 
fusal reasons. There were about 2,000 
cars at the docks at the end of the 
week. ; 
’ The lack of activity in Pennsylvania 
coals available here was attributed in 
part to the Southern coals which have 
been offered in some instances at less 
than the quotations for the better 
grades of Pennsylvania product. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Further improvement is observed 
both in the Upper Potomac and Georges 
Creek fields. Upper Potomac produc- 
tion, as a result of a resumption of op- 
erations at additional mines, is now 
about 20,000 tons a week. ‘There con- 
tinues to be a strong demand although 
further advances in price had been 
checked owing to more conservative 
buying and the prospect of an agree- 
ment on prices. 





FAIRMONT 


Although there has been more or less 
violence on the part of striking miners 
in connection with the efforts of opera- 
tors to resume mining, nevertheless 
mine-owners have succeeded in a num- 
ber of instances in getting back on a 
working basis. Approximately 137 
mines are now in operation, producing 
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about 40 per cent of the normal tonnage 
of this section. Although prices have 
declined as a result of the price lim- 
itation talk, the drop has not been such 
as to debar smaller mines from operat- 
ing. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


With the return of more miners, pro- 
duction has shown a steady increase un- 
til loadings now are well over 600 cars 
per day. For the first time since the 
strike was declared miners have de- 
serted the union and gone back to work 
on the 1917 scale. 

At one operation in Clearfield County, 
200 miners returned to work. Money 
to pay the check-weighmen will be col- 
lected by the operating companies but 
there will be no checkoff payments. In 
the Colver and Ebensburg sections, 
evicted families are living in tents 
provided by the union. 











West 


KANSAS CITY 


Little or no interest seems to be 
taken in the coal strike. So far no one 
has had to close down and some of the 
larger plants have two month’s supply 
of coal on hand and none of them are 
out. Besides, a number of retail yards 
are full of coal of all grades. Some of 
the public utilities have enough coal in 
storage to last them until October, and 
if the mines were to start up tomorrow 
they would have a hard time to place 
a quarter of their potential capacity 
production. It is also true that smaller 
plants are getting short of coal but the 
little that is being produced in Arkan- 
sas, Kansas and Missouri, is ample to 
take care of all the requirements. 

Summing the situation up, about the 
only one that is not worrying is the 
consumer of coal. No material change 
in prices has appeared. 








DENVER 


Freight reductions for July 1 will re- 
sult in an unusual increase in the sum- 
mer domestic coal trade and possibly 
lower prices, according to many of the 
large operators of the state. There 
will be a reduction of 26c. a ton in the 
rate from the Canon City district to 
Denver and 133c. from the Walsenburg 
district. On shipments into western 


- Kansas the maximum cut will amount 


to 60e. 

In spite of the nationwide strike 
operators say Colorado mines have been 
producing more coal than was neces- 
sary to supply the demand. Many of 
them prophesy a drop in price soon. 
Retailers are holding off in anticipation 
of this. 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Operators report that the industries 
and railroads are furnishing about the 
only market for coal now, but they are 
not storing much, if any. The Coast 
trade has shown no signs of improve- 
ment so far. It is expected to come 
with a rush as soon as the I. C. C. ap- 
proves the new rate filed by the car- 
riers. Dealers are trying to get their 
customers to put in coal for the winter 
and many circulars have been sent 
through the mail of late. Prices re- 
main the same and are not likely to 
change without a decrease in the intra-. 
state rates. 
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Anthracite 


Market Still Inert; Dealers 
Indifferent as Stocks Melt 


Consumers Warned of Rush When 
Coal Is Available—Shrinkage of Stor- 
age Piles Quickens Demand for Steam 
Coals Dredged from Rivers. 


ETAIL stocks are running low 
but there is little buying ac- 
tivity shown. The consumer con- 
tinues his indifferent attitude, ex- 
cept for an occasional inquiry of his 
dealer as to the outlook for his 
winter’s supply. Retailers are not 
urging purchases, although wazrn- 
. ing their customers of an _ inevit- 
able rush to come when coal is again 
available. In the meantime, deal- 
ers are content to fill what few 
orders come their way, knowing 
that they ‘are certain to clean up 
their old stocks before they have to 
replace with a new-cost fuel. 
Storage piles of domestic coals 
are reduced to pea while buckwheat 
No. 1 is about all that is available 
in the steam line. This is enhancing 
the market for steam coals dredged 
from the rivers, which is the only 
coal now being produced. 





BUFFALO 


Demand was never so small. As a 
rule the shippers have some coal of cer- 
tain sizes, but the call for it is so 
small that it is a certainty that the 
consumer is in no way disturbed by the 
outlook. 

Independent anthracite is now said 
to be all gone. Jobbers are not able to 
get any and they do not try to sell any 
schedule-company coal, so they are 
obliged to fall back on what little they 
can get out of the bituminous trade, 
which is little enough at the best. 

The Lake situation is not much 
changed. Vessel owners say they are 
certain of a rushing fall business, for 
both coal and ore will be moving at 
capacity rates. Now it is hard to keep 
the fleet busy, except on bituminous 
business. 





BOSTON 


There has been a noticeabl2 increase 
in retail deliveries, due doubtless to 
newspaper reports as interpreted by 
the more prudent householders. Egg 
is particularly in demand and from 
present indications the larger cities 
will have small supplies of stove and 
chestnut after egg reserves are entirely 
depleted. 

About the only hard coal now being 
received is confined to small shipments 
of egg and chestnut, together with an 
occasional lot of pea. A larger number 
of communities are taking from the 
retailers a surprisingly small tonnage 


from week to week. Sometime the 
scare will start and the present rela- 
tively small stocks will be absorbed in 
a short period. 


—_— 


PHILADELPHIA 


Retail trade remains at a standstill, 
with not a dealer in the city deliver- 
ing enough coal to meet anything near 
the expense of keeping open. There 
was an offering of storage stove and 
nut during the week, with a number of 
orders placed, although the report now 
is that delivery will not be made, due 
to trouble at the mines where the coal 
was being run through a breaker for 
re-cleaning and better separation. 

With the suspension two months old 
there is a general increase in the num- 
ber of people who are inquiring of 
their coal dealer as to the possibility of 
being taken care of next fall. One 
dealer tells the whole story when he 
says “a ton order now when we have it 
is worth a hundred when we don’t.” 

Storage buckwheat is now moving 
better than at any time since last win- 
ter. Outside trade is still paying $3.75 
@$4 for this size, and sometimes $4.25. 
All companies receive many inquiries 
for rice and barley, which they can- 
not fill. Manufacturers are turning to 
some extent to river coal and the in- 
terests producing this are coming into 
the market and getting some trade, 
with every prospect of betterment. 





BALTIMORE 


A survey of the yards shows that the 
reserve is probably not greater than 
5,000 tons. A curious feature of the 
situation is that the public is appar- 
ently not at all disturbed over the sit- 
uation. However, the real underlying 
feeling of the public is that the strike 
has caused a temporary scarcity which 
will prevent them getting coal except 
at advanced rates and that there will 
be plenty later on. The physical pos- 
sibility of delivery and distribution 
when everything is rushed in a few 
weeks does not seem to strike the av- 
erage consumer. 


NEW YORK 


There is no real activity in the situ- 
ation. With production at a standstill 
and their stock piles reduced to a mini- 
mum there is practically nothing larger 
than pea size available. 

Retail dealers are moving supplies 
slowly. They are well stocked with cer- 
tain sizes but are not urging their cus- 
tomers to lay in their winter coal. 
Those who want coal have no difficulty 
in getting it from certain dealers. 

Most dealers with business establish- 
ments for regular customers have made 
arrangements to keep them supplied 
during the suspension, even though it 
means the holding up of household 
orders. 

The public has not yet become in- 
terested enough to realize that there 
may be a shortage in the fall and 
winter, even though the mines should 
resume operations now. When they do 
the trade looks for a strong demand 
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and a quick turn-over of what coal will 
be available. 

Demand for steam coals is active 
with little rice or barley being offered. 
Some loaded boats of buckwheat were 
offered at $6.25@$6.75, alongside, and 
rice at about 50c. lower. 


ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


Sentiment seems to be growing that 
more and more of the miners will take 
a reduction of pay if that will clear up 
the situation. Officials of the union 
have indicated that the men are against 
the proposal of the operators to submit 
the wage controversy to a Presidential 
tribunal. Rejection of the proposal 
would mean a strike, bringing out the 
8,000 maintenance workers now caring 
for the coal properties. 

Members of the scale committee are 
on an extended survey of the field 
to sound out the men on this arbitra- 
tion proposal. If a strike were called, 
the men are likely to be disappointed 
in the amount of strike benefits that 
are available. 











South 


tc = = 


BIRMINGHAM 


The market is looking up a little and 
indications point to more active buy- 
ing. In local territory there is some 
disposition to contract for steam coal, 
especially on the part of the cotton oil 
industry. Some coal is going into Geor- 
gia and Mississippi territory formerly 
supplied from east and west Kentucky. 
There is a more optimistic feeling in 
the trade and confidence that better 
business is not far off. 

Domestic demand is rather weak, 
especially the medium and lower grades. 
Retail trade is practically at a stand- 
still. 

The railroads, aside from the Frisco, 
are pretty well stocked ahead and are 
not taking their contract quotas at pres- 
ent. Coal loading equipment during the 
past week has been somewhat short on 
the L. & N., Southern and Mobile & 
Ohio. 

Quotations on steam coal are un- 
changed. Domestic prices for June 
range as follows: 








ane oo Keg 
$2 


(Oe ig) ayer ale 3S be li hes amaiay tees, Ne eacereemene eat Ye @ $2.40 
BIaCK VEreGlk a tern & a artie st ee ste ss F906 Selb 
(SEMIEW Oh anad S ERR. ae OL. tenet 3.15@ 3.65 
GEG IVANMR reas te erate tease hacer cicile wien 2.65@ 2.90 
WU Gobendtey NUCL Fy arbe tic RG OP e nr nene 3.90@ 4.15 


Production is now on a basis of about 
300,000 tons per week. There is a good 
supply of both miners and company 
labor. Labor agencies have been busy 
in this field of late and quite a few 
men have been carried away on trans- 
portation or induced to go to other min- 
ing districts. 





VIRGINIA 


Production reached its highest point 
since late in 1920 during the latter 
part of May, averaging 200,000 tons a 
week. There was a slight loss from 
car shortage and a heavier loss from 
labor shortage, with mine disability 
also retarding production a little. As 
coal output increases coke production is 
dwindling. Most of the small mines 
are now working. The market is ab- 
sorbing the entire output of the region, 
there being an especially strong call 
at Tidewater and in Eastern Inland 
markets. 
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COAL AGE 


Chicago and Midwest 





Sluggish Market Week 
Ends with Better Tone 


Trade Was Slow Throughout The 
Region And Distress Coal Caused 
Some Pain but Prices Are Firmer 
Now—Railroad Pool Makes Enemies. 


OAL trade generally was slug- 

gish throughout most of the past 
week but within the last day or two 
the Midwest market has “perked up” 
a trifle and prices have firmed. In the 
case of Kentucky coals on the Chi- 
cago market an upturn of about 50c. 
a ton was noticeable. Buying was 
fairly light everywhere. In the Ken- 
tucky mining fields it required real 
effort to ‘sell the whole output even 
at the reduced prices of a few days 
ago. Very little other coal appeared 
in this region. 

It is evident that most heavy con- 
sumers are going to buy a fair quantity 
of fuel during the next week or two— 
now that Mr. Hoover has managed to 
set a price for all but western Kentucky 
—and then probably rest on their oars 
for the remainder of the month until 
the new freight rates go into effect. 
The main struggle of the selling 
agencies will be to “do it now,” before 
the anticipated lull sets in. 

The heaviest buying in this part of 
the country has been done by the rail- 
roads’ fuel committee. The committee 
has incurred some enmity by canceling 
coal it had agreed to take. But gen- 
erally speaking, the pool has worked 
greatly to the advantage of the roads 
in spite of a continuing feeling of dis- 
content on the part of some of the lines 
involved. The action of the pool has 
had a decided effect against certain 
kinds of speculation. 





LOUISVILLE 


As a result of the announcement of 
May 24, of reduced freight rates on 
July 1, coal buying has slumped, con- 
sumers laying off of stocking except for 
emergency use, while awaiting reduced 
freights, and watching outcome of 
Washington conferences on price regu- 
lation of non-union coals. The feeling 
that the strike may be broken by July 
is also having a tendency to hold down 
immediate buying. 

Prices slumped off 50c.@$1 within 
ten days, but are firmer now. There is 
some railroad buying and some indus- 
trial demand, but very little lump de- 
mand from retailers. Not much heavy 
stocking is going on anywhere. Of 
course the steel and metal working in- 
dustries are busy and having to buy 
rather steadily, while the cement and 
brick and clay industries and general 
building supply manufactures, and ice 
and refrigerating people are all busy. 
_ Eastern Kentucky mines are in some 
Instances going along at full speed, 
others having eased off a little this 
week, as there are not many buyers in 


the field. Inquiry is off, and orders 
not active. Prices show a wide range, 
from $2.50@$3.25 for all sizes. 

Eastern Kentucky is moving tonnage 
principally to the Lakes and to the steel 
districts, with a little movement to the 
East. 

Jobbers report better demand at 
Louisville this week than last, which 
was a quiet one. As a rule the trade 
feels that in spite of increased non- 
union production and reduced im- 
mediate demand, that the market will 
remain around $3@$3.50 for good coal. 
The present slump promises to be but 
temporary at best, as storage stocks 
have been cut into and production is 
not the equal of present day consump- 
tion. This means that the old law of 
supply and demand may control. In 
case the buyers hold off until after July 
to stock and reduce storage stocks 
materially, it will probably result in a 
grand fall rush, meaning prices as 
high as the present ones, if not higher. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


The past 10 days saw western Ken- 
tucky prices slump off from $3.50@ 
$3.75, to $3.10@$3.35, partly as a re- 
sult of overbuying reported in Chicago, 
St. Louis and Detroit, along with a gen- 
eral suspension of buying in view of 
the Washington conferences and 
freight rate reduction of July 1. 

Producers and jobbers appear to be 
showing more interest in the Washing- 
ton discussions, and a willingness to 
co-operate so far as they can, to pre- 
vent any runaway market. However, 
since the announcement of the future 
freight reduction, there will be enough 
coal mined and waiting probably to 
prevent any rapid advances. A market 
of $3@$3.50 a ton appears to be in 
prospect for all sizes. 

Jobbers are scouting the fields and 
using long distance telephones freely 
in lining up coal that can be bought for 
resale at $38.25@$3.35 a ton. As a 
whole, demand is about taking care of 
the steady production of the field. 
There is a reported tendency of mine 
operators to take business covering a 
few days now instead of only a few 
hours. 


CHICAGO 


'The coal market here showed dis- 
tinct signs of firming up along toward 
the end of last week, following a few 
days of dropping prices and of disin- 
terest by smugly satisfied buyers. The 
slump in western Kentucky to $3 ended 
and that coal began fighting its way 
back up so that a fair average quota- 
tion at the end of the week was $3.45. 
Eastern Kentucky, which had sagged 
below $3 also executed an ascent to 
about $3.25 while the little West Vir- 
ginia fuel which penetrated the ranks 
of active markets between the field and 
this city went up to about the same 
level. All this happened after several 
hundred cars of distress coal earlier in 
the week had been unloaded and the 
yards more or less cleared out. 

The railroad pool continues to cause 
trouble for jobbers and some others. 
The organization did not fix a maxi- 
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mum buying price and stick to it, but 
devoted itself to trimming the market 
quotation at every opportunity. In at 
least one case the coal committee out- 
raged an operator by canceling a writ- 
ten order after some of the coal was 
rolling. “If that sort of thing goes 
on,” commented a coal man, “railroads 
may rest assured a lot of business 
hatred will be laid up against them 
which will vent itself when more 
normal times arrive.” A railroad fuel 
agent said he didn’t know what the 
committee was doing, but if it did can- 
cel it would only be returning tit for 
tat. Many an operator in the past has 
refused to deliver coal at an agreed 
price, when the market was bounding 
upward. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


With practically all the commercial 
coal gone that has been held in storage, 
except a little slack that has been on 
the ground for a considerable length 
of time, there is no activity in the Wil- 
liamson and Franklin County field. A 
little railroad coal is still held at a 
couple of points. There has been no 
disturbance of any kind, but the miners 
are uneasy and at several points their 
guarantee has been shut off. Especially 
has this been true of the unmarried 
mine worker. This element, however, 
seems to be drifting away from many 
sections. 

A. little coal is still on hand in the 
Mt. Olive field, but this will be entirely 
gone in the next week or ten days. In 
the Standard district there are still a 
few thousand tons on the ground. This 
is being loaded out rapidly and is bring- 
ing about $4.50 for domestic sizes and 
$4@$4.25 for the steam coal at the 
mine. Quietness prevails throughout 
the Standard field, but the miners indi- 
cate that they are getting uneasy and 
are at the straining point financially. 





ST. LOUIS 


There is no activity locally. A lit- 
tle steam is being bought under 
emergency. The tonnage is so small 
that it is not a material factor in the 
market. Dwindling storage piles are 
still being called upon. Operators who 
held coal at the mines for their con- 
tracts and regular trade have about 
sold their all. 

A little Kentucky coal continues to 
come in in isolated cases, but the buyers 
in this market are prejudiced against 
Kentucky on account of the high 
prices asked. The feeling here is that 
$3 as a maximum is all that the coal 
should bring. The present market 
shows that it is down to slightly above 
$3, although some operators are asking 
as high as $3.50@$3.75. A little con- 
tinues to move out into the country at 
a few points for steam and here and 
there a car for threshing. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Coal has begun getting scarce in In- 
dianapolis and other parts of Indiana. 
Distributors of coal say the supplies 
are not coming through as freely as 
they did two or three weeks ago and 
the general increase in industrial ac- 
tivity has created a somewhat larger 
demand. While the utilities and rail- 
roads appear to be in shape to stand 
another sixty days of mining vacation, 
these smaller industries who were not 
expecting any production increases, 
have begun to feel the pinch of want. 
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Northwest 





Buying Picks Up Some 
in Northwest Market 


Steam Coals Sell Better Now That In- 
dustries Seem to Be Coming to Life 
—Prices Are Growing Stronger—But 
Domestic Business Is Slow. 


HE slight quickening of indus- 

try throughout the Northwest is 
having its effect upon the coal 
market. Steam sizes are selling bet- 
ter and prices have lost their sag. 
Railroads are taking their share of 
the available dock coal at the lowest 
market quotation and enough other 
buyers are in the market to continue 
the fear that dock supplies will be 
exhausted at a time when it is going 
to be hard to replenish them. 

A few more cargoes of soft coal, 
and small shipments of anthracite 
have reached the upper ports. In 
some sections observers “set great 
store’ by the coming crop. If it 
develops well, an increase in manu- 
facture is expected to follow, so that 
a busy fall season, especially in the 
great flour milling section, is antici- 
pated. 


MILWAUKEE 


An increasing demand from large 
consumers of steam coal is a new 
feature of the coal situation at Mil- 
waukee. Domestic consumers are prac- 
tically out of the market though dealers 
advise customers to “buy now.” Deal- 
ers hold that if the strike continues 
after the lower freight rates go into 
use July 1, the effect upon the market 
will more than off-set the freight re- 
ductions. Pittsburgh and Youghiogheny 
coal for steaming was increased 50c. 
per ton on June 1, and screened Poca- 
hontas and mine run for steaming pur- 
poses was increased 75c. 

Five cargoes were added to Mil- 
waukee’s receipts last week. This 
makes the total receipts by cargo 8,000 
tons of anthracite and 265,297 tons of 
soft coal, a grand total of 273,297 tons. 
The movement of anthracite is com- 
pletely suspended. Last year the record 
was 256,765 tons of anthracite, and 
642,330 tons of soft coal, or a total of 
899,095 tons. 





DULUTH 


Bituminous and anthracite markets 
at the Head-of-the-Lakes are both fol- 
lowing the trend indicated last week 
and are showing unusual strength with 
every sign of growing stronger. Coal 
sages here say that this strengthening 
indicates a real shortage will take place 
before the strike is settled and the fast 
diminishing stocks at Duluth-Superior 
Harbor are replenished. 

Youghiogheny and Hocking are firm 
at $7 for lump and $6.50 for run of 


pile. Screenings, of which there is 
great scarcity are quoted $5.50@$5.75. 

Three more cargoes have come to 
Duluth-Superior harbor and two are on 
the way from lower ports. The ma- 
jority of the buying last week was done 
by the U. S. Steel Corporation sub- 
sidiary companies, mining companies 
and out-of-territory concerns which are 
stocking up against a possible shortage. 
It is thought that the steel and mining 
companies are well taken care of by 
now as the income tax statement of the 
steel company showed more than 300,- 
000 tons of coal on docks. 

Railroads are taking their share of 
coal. Some roads have paid as high as 
the market price for run of pile. This 
indicates to coal men here that the rail- 
roads are uneasy and are taking no 
chances of a shortage. 

Dealers throughout the Northwest 
are not buying. The demand for bunker 
coal for Lake carriers, reported as 
strong two weeks ago, has fallen off. 
Anthracite is light, but the market is 
strong. It is estimated that if the 
strike in hard coal does not end and 
shipments resume within a month there 
will be a serious shortage here. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The long-expected reduction in 
freights has been ordered, but coal con- 
sumers of the Northwest will not be 
satisfied. They are hoping that the ad- 
justment of miners’ wages will bring 
about another reduction. The item 
which causes the most irritation in 
this district is the cost of hard coal. It 
is assumed that the revision of freight 
costs will give about 80c. lower freight 
charge for the lake and rail route, to 
the Twin Cities. If the final adjust- 
ment of mine wages gives an equal 
reduction, the total would be around 
$1.60 a ton. This would bring hard 
coal at retail down to around $16. This 
will be far from what consumers have 
been expecting. 

Soft coal took a big slump and then 
braced somewhat when a good sized 
tonnage was placed with several rail- 
roads, thereby reducing the volume of 
free coal on the docks materially. Cur- 
rent quotations are from $6 at the dock, 
up, but buying is slow. 

It will probably take some weeks yet 
before there will be any material in- 
crease in industrial consumption. 
While business prospects are more and 
more rosy as the crop season prog- 
resses, yet until the new crop is well 
assured, there will be but incidental in- 
creased buying which. will justify 
greater manufacturing. The outlook is 
for a very busy fall, especially with the 
delayed movement up the Lakes. 


New England 


Buyers Market Prevails; 
Little Gain in Demand Seen 


Practically no Change in Market, Price 
Movement Insignificant — Hand-to- 
Mouth Sales Only, Inquiries of Smail 
Consequence—Cotton Mills That May 
Open Still Have Reserves. 

HE local market is practically 
unchanged from a week ago. 

There has been no price movement 
worth mentioning either at this end 
or at Hampton Roads, and so far as 
spot deliveries are concerned it re- 
mains a buyers’ market. What sales 
are made are of a hand-to-mouth 
character and almost no inquiries 
are heard for more than a few cars 
at a time. 

While effort is to be made to open 
certain of the cotton mills the re- 
serves still on hand will make un- 
necessary further buying by these 
interests for several weeks to come. 
In a word, there is no indication of 
any marked increase in demand dur- 
ing June. 


Like other steam-users, the railroads 
are buying only sparingly. Receipts 
by water continue to be on the May 
level, but practically all of this tonnage 
is on contract and leaves little room 
for spot purchases. With conferences 
going on at Washington it is to be 


expected buyers will await results be- 
fore buying farther ahead than is ac- 
tually necessary. The trade is also 
curious to know how the “fair price” 
will work out, for at this writing it is 
about 75c. above the current market at 
Hampton Roads for coastwise_ ship- 
ment. In October 1918 while the Fuel 
Administration was still functioning, 
the Pocahontas price was $2.35 and 
New River, $2.70. We mention this 
because within a week there have been 
misleading references to the war-time 
fixed price. 

Meanwhile, tonnage on cars at the 
Virginia terminals has mounted to new 
high levels. Accumulations have been 
in excess of 300,000 tons, of which only 
80,000 tons was high-volatile. This 
shows a very material increase over 
the previous week. 

All-rail receipts continue extremely 
light, the average daily movement be- 
ing still less than 90 cars, locomotive 
supply included. Grades sometimes de- 
scribed as Pools 9 and 10 are being 
offered freely at the $3.50 figure. There 
has been occasional demand from the 
West at prices higher than this, but 
non-union mines that are in operation 
are actively seeking orders. 

Coastwise freights continue on an 
easy basis. In every direction there is 
a surplus of bottoms and it is only 
the high cost of operation that prevents 
rates on the larger vessels dropping be- 
low 90c. On small barges out of New 
York for Boston the market is still 
$1 flat. 

Navy Standard grades are $6@$6.15 
f.o.b. the Roads. Other prices are 
quoted in the Weekly Review. 
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COAL AGE 


Eastern Inland 





Current Sales Predicated 
On Buyers’ Price Views 


Consumers Reluctant to Buy Without 
Inducement as Output Gains and 
Freight Cut Is Near — Industrial 
Outlook Favorable—Lake Interests 
More Active. 


UYERS’ price views are very def- 

inite and dictate current sales in 
nearly every instance. The purchaser 
has found that a withdrawal from 
competitive bidding has lowered 
spot quotations and with increasing 
production, government “price lists” 
and the coming freight reduction 
is evincing more reluctance to buy 
coal unless the price is shaved to 
make the sale. 

Purchases are mainly confined to 
current needs. The most important 
feature is the improved industrial 
tone, which presages a _ heavier 
consumption rate and a better fuel 
demand. Lake interests are more 
active. The Head-of-the-Lakes is 
inquiring for tonnage and a strong 
market is not unlikely if the 
Northwest is to obtain its require- 
ments during the balance of the 
season of navigation. 





PITTSBURGH 


Buyers for Connellsville coal have 
reappeared in numbers in the market in 
the past few days, but with very 
definite ideas of prices they are willing 
to pay, $3.25 being their maximum, and 
the market is quotable at this figure, 
against $3 a week ago. Byproduct is 
not quotable. 

No small tonnage of Kentucky coal 
is now reaching Pittsburgh. The day 
after it was arranged at Washington 
that $3.50 should be the maximum on 
Kentucky coal quotations were made to 
Pittsburgh buyers at $2.75, and the 
market is now steady at $2.85. This 
coal costs more than Connellsville, de- 
livered Pittsburgh, but has a ready sale 
on account of quality. 

Buying now is chiefly for immediate 
consumption. Many buyers show a dis- 
position to restrict their purchases this 
month, to take advantage of the lower 
freight rates to come. 

There are no important developments 
in either the union or the various non- 
union strikes. The latter are expected 
to begin waning in a marked way 
within about a month. 





EASTERN OHIO 


The dullness of the past ten days is 
subsiding and a revival in demand is 
reported now that the outcome of the 
Hoover conference in Washington is 
known. Buyers generally were reluc- 
tant to make commitments, contem- 
plating the probability of lower prices 
in the spot market as a result of these 
conferences. Likewise, others with 


fair stocks on hand are looking for- 
ward to the savings to be effected by 
the reduction in freight rates July 1. 
However, operators and jobbers report 
that inquiries are not particularly ac- 
tive and the larger consumers are not 
in the market to the same degree that 
they were several weeks ago. 

Non-union coal from eastern Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia is quoted as 
follows: Mine run, nut and slack and 
slack $2.90@$3.25; lump sizes, $4. 

In the Lake trade, some interest is 
manifested in the report that all rates 
on cargo coal from the mines to lower 
docks will be reduced 20 cents. How- 
ever, it is claimed that no more than 
18,000,000 tons of coal could be trans- 
ported this year were it possible for 
shipping to get in full swing by July 
1, notwithstanding that the normal re- 
quirements of the upper docks are es- 
timated at 24,000,000 tons. 

The railroads have approximately 
5,000 cars under load at lower docks 
and dumpings into vessels as well as a 
number of cars in transit are from 900 
to 1,200 cars per day. 





BUFFALO 


Demand continues so light that one 
wonders how the prices ever advanced 
at all. That they fell off again is due 
to government action and the good 
amount of coal coming in, especially by 
Lake. All possible effort is being made 
to keep prices down to the so-called 
official level of $3.50. There is, how- 
ever, the shipper who is sure that prices 
will soar and who is engaged in push- 
ing them up every chance he gets. 

With quite a large amount of coal 
standing on track here unsold it ought 
to be easy to keep the prices down. 
One difficulty is that the consumer does 
not always place confidence in the ship- 
per and if he goes into the market on 
his own account and bids against other 
consumers he is lost. 

The price range is wide, for some 
coal has to be sacrificed and is offered 
as low as $3.25 for any size, slack be- 
ing most active, and some brings $4 
readily, with a little up to $4.25@$4.50. 
No real gas coal is offered. Only mine 
prices are quoted. 

The amount of bituminous coming in 
by Lake for the last week fell to 67,700 
net tons, most of it going to the fur- 
naces for coke making. 





CLEVELAND 


Rising production records, the gov- 
ernment’s move to put coal prices upon 
a fixed basis, and the lower freight 
rates effective July 1, have combined to 
increase the attitude of reluctance on 
the part of buyers in this district. 
With the prospects of an acute coal 
shortage growing more remote, and 
with the threats of leaping prices 
taken care of, consumers consider that 
they are taking no chances by post- 
poning purchases until the new freight 
rates go into effect. Kentucky coal is 
arriving in sufficient quantities to take 
care of requirements and some _ job- 
bers have limited supplies on hand. 

The most interesting development in 
this district, foreshadowing the prob- 
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able demand for coal later in the year, 
is the continued improvement in busi- 
ness. The circle of increasing plant 
operations is an ever widening one, as 
evidenced by the May report for em- 
ployment in Cleveland. This shows an 
increase of 3.1 per cent during the 
month against a gain of 2.1 per cent 
in March. The greatest gain was 
made in iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts, the increase amounting to 7.2 
per cent. 

Receipts of bituminous coal reflect 
a lessening demand during the past 
ten days. Receipts for the week ended 
May 27 were 992 cars, the lowest for 
any week during the month. 





COLUMBUS 


There is a decided slackening in 
volume of business done. Consumers 
are waiting until after the new freight 
rates take effect and until prices are 
thoroughly stabilized by the efforts of 
Secretary Hoover. 

Public utilities, railroads and iron 
and steel plants are buying only what 
is immediately necessary. Despite the 
fact that prices are about 50c. lower 
than those mentioned by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, still this does not 
attract buyers. 

With householders content to wait 
until the strike is settled, little attention 
is being given the retail trade. Dealers 
have pretty fair stocks which they are 
trying to clean up before freight re- 
ductions become effective. Retail prices 
have increased some in sympathy with 
the higher prices at the mines. Hock- 
ing lump is now selling $6@$6.50 and 
West Virginia splints, $7@$7.50. Po- 
cahontas lump is $7.50@$7.75. 

Lake trade is showing up better, 
although only a small tonnage is mov- 
ing. Contracts which have been closed 
are few as the price question is still up 
in the air. 





DETROIT 


Only a limited degree of interest is 
being manifested in the market. Dull- 
ness and lack of buying demand are 
prominent features of the situation. 
The reduction of freight rates has de- 
veloped a new reason for delaying pur- 
chases. Buyers are holding off orders 
now to be in position to take advantage 
of the lower rate. 

Some jobbers direct attention to the 
fact that the dilatory buyers may find 
themselves in the position of paying 
more for their coal after July 1 than 
the price at which it may now be ob- 
tained. With so many buyers coming 
into the market together there is rea- 
son to believe that the law of supply 
and demand will be found operating in 
a way to advance the price to an extent 
that will more than offset the amount 
saved on lower freight charges. 

Lump and egg from West Virginia or 
Kentucky is quoted $3.25@$3.50; mine 
run and the finer sizes at about $3. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Strikers have been unable to check 
production except in a few isolated in- 
stances and at other mines there has 
been a steady growth in production 
since the inception of the strike, the 
output in this territory being in excess 
of 60,000 tons a week. Many mines are 
producing railroad fuel which is in 
strong demand, and there is also a 
heavy movement to the Lakes. In- 
ouiren from northern markets are plen- 
tiful. 
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Cincinnati Gateway 





Aloof Attitude of Buyers 
Causes Shrinkage of Prices 


Bei ediscavbut. Lump, Fall to. $250— 


Speculators Driven to Cover — 
Hoover Price Level Approved by Coal 
Men—Lake Market Shows Much Life. 


HE shifting winds of trade drove 

the price of all grades and sizes 
of coal, with the exception of lump, 
down to $2.50 within the past week, 
wholly through the buyers standing 
off indifferently and allowing enough 
coal to accumulate either at the scales 
or at the mouth of the mines to scare 
the speculator and others who had 
gone to the fields to buy, back to 
their own stamping ground. Within 
the past week a goodly number of per- 
sons who had been noted as being in 
the fields for the purpose of buying 
coal returned to their headquarters 
under the continued state of de- 
pression, 

Hoover’s price conference holds 
the center of the stage. The specu- 
lative element in the trade is fast 
waning and coal men feel that a $3.50 
maximum price is one that should 
satisfy all producers. The Lake 
market is showing decided signs 
of life. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


Additional New River mines having 
resumed operations production is now 
approximately 50 per cent of potential 
capacity. The last week of May saw 
many of the larger mines in the re- 
gion once again operating on a non- 
union basis, although the resumption 
was not without violence and threats 
in some instances. Little other than 
mine run is being produced. Price de- 
clines have occurred during the past 
10 days. 

Strike losses in the Gulf region have 
been almost completely obliterated but 
a shortage of labor is handicapping op- 
erators to some extent. Market condi- 
tions are not quite so strong as June 
opens. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas mines are producing at 
the rate of about 70,000 tons a day, 
which is far above normal. Producers 
have some heavy contracts to fill but a 
part of the output is being sold on a 
spot basis. There are less indications 
now of a runaway market than was 
the case a few weeks ago. Although 
there is a growing demand in Eastern 
markets, nevertheless the tonnage for 
the West is heavy. 

Production is at the maximum in the 
Tug River territory, where more than 
100,000 tons were produced during the 
last week of May. Demand is good, 


particularly in Western markets, a 
very heavy tonnage being shipped to 
steel manufacturers and to byproduct 


concerns. Some difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in securing all the cars 
needed. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


More mines have been added to the 
list of those in operation. The demand 
is sufficient to readily absorb what ton- 
nage there is produced. Inquiries from 
Tidewater sources are heavier in vol- 
ume. 

LOGAN AND THACKER 


Although prices were a little off in 
the Logan field during the closing days 
of May, the demand had not been af- 
fected to any perceptible extent by the 
prospect of some sort of price regula- 
tion, and mines had all the orders they 
could handle. Although the bulk of the 
output is moving to Western markets, 
there is also a heavy tonnage being sent 
to the Lakes. Prices not having ad- 
vanced as much in this part of the 
state as in other sections, price reces- 
sions were not so marked. 

Thacker mines wound up the month 
with a heavy production, amounting to 
approximately 180,000 tons a week, 
much of which was originated in the 
Williamson field where all mines are 
now in operation and where the strike 
is making no inroads on the output. 
The bulk of the output is being handled 
through the Cincinnati gateway and 
through Columbus, with a large ton- 
nage moving to the Lakes. Much ton- 
nage is being taken by railroads. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Although further price increases had 
been anticipated at the rate buyers were 
invading the field, imminence of some 
sort of price regulation has served to re- 
duce prices, mine run being $2.58@$3. 
Little other than mine run is being 
produced. The heaviest demand is from 
buyers in Ohio and Michigan. Railroads 
are securing a large tonnage and there 
is also a heavy movement for the Lakes. 





CINCINNATI 


The talk of a strike of the shopmen 
and maintenance of way men of the 
railways failed to make any deep im- 
pression here, so far as price was con- 
cerned. Monday the market opened 
around $2.50 but following Memorial 
Day there was a little spurt upward, 
just another that has been starting 
several times since the last letter was 
written for this column. Far more in- 
terest was displayed in the conference 
with Herbert Hoover, later on in the 
week and the possibility of govern- 
mental regulation. Here the whole- 
salers and jobbers are looking for a 
$3.50 maximum price as being the one 
that will hold best in a gentleman’s 
agreement. 

The smokeless situation is practically 
unchanged. Both New River and Po- 
cahontas operators are holding for a 
set price on egg and lump. Again a 
good bulk of this trade is being di- 
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verted to the Inland points because of 
the slackening interest at Tide. 

The retail situation continues a 
puzzle. About half of the trade are 
asking $8 for smokeless lump—and 
are getting it. The other half have 
not changed from the $7.50 basis and 
both are offering run of mine for 
$6.50@6.75, a slight advance. There 
has been no change in the high volatile 
mine run prices, but slack, which is 
quoted at $5.50 is being sold all the 
way down to $4.75, the latter with the 
stipulation that the buyer pay for or 
arrange for cartage. 








Coke 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Offerings of Connellsville coke con- 
tinue very light, involving an amount 
that would be almost neglible in ordi- 
nary times. The Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
which bought freely recently in order 
to blow in one of its blast furnaces, is 
now out of the market and appears to 
have a fair accumulation. In the past 
two or three days several inquiries 
have come from Eastern furnaces and 
a moderate volume of business has been 
done in that quarter in odd lots to sup- 
plement current supplies of the fur- 
naces involved. The market for furnace 
coke, which was approximately $7 a 
week ago, is now very firm at that 
figure. 

Foundry is now reported to have sold 
at $7.50, the first time in this move- 
ment that the figure has been reached. 
Foundries are buying very little. Not 
a few state that their stocks will last 
until about Aug. 1. 

Strikers are holding out well, there 
having been but few returning to work 
thus far. The common guess is that 
men will begin returning to work in 
numbers in about a month. 

_ The Courier reports production dur- 
ing the week ended May 27 at 45, 350 
tons by the furnace ovens and 13,780 
tons by the merchant ovens, a total of 
59,130 tons, an increase of 1,700 tons. 





UNIONTOWN 


There were no direct representatives 
of the Connellsville region at the Wash- 
ington conference which resulted in 
Mr. Hoover fixing a price of $3.50 gen- 
erally as the maximum which will ob- 
tain during the present strike. Tele- 
phonic conversation with several oper- 
ators here is understood to have 
brought no results. 

While that situation is working out 
the market is lower than the Hoover 
$3.50 price and until it takes a jump 
the attitude of Connellsville operators 
toward the Hoover plan will not become 
known. 

The local market has been $3.25@ 
$3.50 for two weeks with most tonnage 
going at the former figure. 





BUFFALO 


Heavy users of coke are as a rule pro- 
vided with enough local byproduct sup- 
ply to satisfy all needs. Only when they 
need some special variety do they go 
outside for anything. The big local 
furnaces are pretty active, but iron ore 
is coming in at a slow rate as yet. Coke 
quotations remain at $7 for best 72- 
hr. Connellsville foundry, $6 for 48-hr. 
furnace and $4.10 for stock, with chest- 
nut for domestic use nominal at about 
$4.50, to which add $3.64 for freight, 
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News Items 


From Field and Trade 





ALABAMA 


The School of Mines, College of Engineer- 
ing, University of Alabama is offering a 
short course in coal mining, from June 19 
to July 15. The course affords an ex- 
ceptional- opportunity to prepare for the 
state mine examinations. The university 
makes no charge for the course. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Wheeler & Howes Co., Bridgeport, 
for more than sixty years in the coal busi- 
ness is winding up its affairs. The large 
wharfage on the Pequonnock River will be 
disposed of, and the rest of the property 
will be sold by the trustees. The move to 
dissolve the corporation comes from a re- 
sult of business depression and the con- 
Stantly growing competition. 


ILLINOIS 


K. F. Towler, of Chicago, treasurer of 
the Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
Co., has returned from a vacation of steady 
golfing. 

G. J. Rhiacek, assistant sales manager 
for the Bell & Zoller Coal Co., is enjoying 
a two-weeks’ layoff. 


In spite of the fact that the mines in and 
around Marion in Williamson County have 
been closed for over eight weeks and that 
the chief industry of the county with over 
thirty mines is that of coal mining, it be- 
ing the second largest producing coal 
county in the state, the bank deposits have 
increased more than $500,000 since March 
15. On that date deposits in Marion were 
$4,652,000. 


Preparations are being made by the 
American Coke & Chemical Co., to sink 
several test holes near McLeansboro, White 
County, for the purpose of locating a site 
for the shaft of a large mine. Machinery 
for drilling the holes has been unloaded 
and operations are to start at once. 


B. H. Firth has been named as superin- 
tendent for the mine of the Slogo Coal Co., 
near Marion. Mr. Firth has had a wide 
experience in mining. He was secretary 
and general manager of the MHoskins- 
Cantine Fuel Co., Sioux City, Ia., general 
superintendent of the coal department of 
the Standard Oil Co., at Carlinville, Tll., 
and a member of the Illinois State BEx- 
ecutive Board of the United Mine Workers. 


The Orchard Coal Co., operating at 
Marion, has filed notice of increase of 
capitalization from $300,000 to $600,000, 
with the secretary of state at Springfield. 
The company has a valuable operation in 
Williamson County. 


J. M. Dillavou, Chicago, president of the 
Harris-Dillavou-Dimond Co., was in Cham- 
paign and other down-state towns re- 
cently on business. The Harris-Dillavou- 
Dimond firm sells for the Southern Gem 
Coal Co., one of the new operating com- 
panies and one which controls a number of 
large collieries in Franklin, Perry and other 
counties. 


W. H. Leland has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Union 
Fuel Co., Springfield. 


After 15 years of litigation the widow of 
Ricardo Milani, a miner killed while he 
was on his way to work, appears to have 
won $3,000 from the Ilinois Third Vein 
Coal Co. by a decision of the Appellate 
Court at Ottawa sustaining a verdict of 
last fall. The company may appeal to the 
Supreme Court. The case has been tried 
five times during the litigation. 


INDIANA 


_ With the idea of acquiring, at some time 
in the future, mines in the West Virginia 


and Kentucky coal fields, the Interstate 
Fuel Co. has been incorporated with a 
nominal capitalization of $20,000. The 


company will deal in Eastern coal until its 
own mines are ready. The organization 
has temporary offices in the Merchants 
National Bank Bldg., Indianapolis. The 
incorporators are James W. Costin, M. W. 
Costin and Frank A. Woop. 


Governor McCray has announced the ap- 
pointment of a commission to codify the 
mining laws of the state and to recommend 
new legislation relating to the mining in- 


dustry. The commission as named is as 
follows: John Hessler, Terre Haute, presi- 
dent of District No. 11, United Mine 


Workers; William Mitch, Terre Haute, sec- 
retary of District No. 11, and John A. 
Templeton and Henry Adamson, represent- 
ing the operators; Cairy Littlejohn, chief 
deputy state mine inspector, and S. J. Wil- 
ton, assistant mine inspector, representing 
the state mining department. The commis- 
sion is to meet and organize not later 
than six months before the convening of 
the 1923 session of the General Assembly 
and is to submit a report to the governor 
on or before Jan. 1, next. It is pointed 
out that the general mining law was en- 
acted in 1905° before the introduction of 
many of the modern methods of mining 
coal. Although the law has been amended 
several times and additional statutes en- 
acted, the present laws are regarded as un- 
satisfactory. 


Elmer Q. Lockyear, judge of the Vander- 
burg County Probate Court at Evansville, 
Ind., has granted Frank C. Gore, receiver 
for the Fricke & Blair Coal Co., permission 
to open the Possum Ridge Coal Co.’s mines 
in Warrick County on the Evansville and 
Boonville traction line. The mine was pur- 
chased by the Fricke & Blair Co. before it 
went into bankruptcy several months ago. 


The Coalmont Coal Co., of Sullivan, has 
filed a final certificate of dissolution. 


Louis Schauwecker, in the mercantile 
business at Clay City, through the United 
States Trust Co., of Terre Haute, has com- 
pleted arrangements for the purchase of a 
lease on 610 acres of land in Clay County 
from the Brazil Block Coal & Clay Co., 
at one time the largest coal producer in 
Indiana. The price was $15,000. 


IOWA 


The Pezrson Coal Co., Clarinda. has se- 
cured a twenty-year lease with right and 
option of renewal on two hundred and forty 
acres of coal land adjoining Clarinda. <A 
shaft will be put down and an electric 
line will be extended to the mine. 


KENTUCKY 


The coal operations of the Big Sandy 
near Paintsville, are operating full time, 
with more coal passing over the Big Sandy 
division of the C. & O. than at any time at 
this season of the year in the history of 
the industry. All companies are working 
with the exception of the Northeast Coal 
Co.’s Thealka and Auxier operations; the 
Consolidation Coal Co., Van Lear, and 
Ayers & Lang Coal Co., Offutt. Miners at 
these places walked out on strike April 1 
and have been out since, with the exception 
of the Northeast Coal Company’s No. 2 
mine. Union miners at this operation re- 
sumed work on May 20 and it is thought 
that all Northeast miners will be back to 
work early in June. 


The East Harlan Coal Co., located in 
Harlan County at Ages, and belonging to 
Huntington, Ind., interests, has started up, 
after having been closed over a year. 


John Hoffman, vice-president of the Ken- 
tucky Fuel Co., was recently in Bell County 
and through his efforts was able to get the 
company’s Hignite mine again in operation, 
after being out nearly two months on ac- 
count of labor trouble. 


The Liggett Coal Mining Co., Hazard; 
capital, $60,000 has been formed. Incor- 
porators are H. S. Adkins, Hazard; G. P. 
Foley, Staub, and W. W. Reeves, Hazard. 


A report from Whitesburg, is to the 
effect that the newly formed Elkhorn Block 
Coal Co., will develop large holdings in the 
Shelby Creek section of the headwaters 
ee the Big Sandy, just over the Letcher 
ine. 


With a capital of $30,000, the New 
Duane Coal Co., Hazard, has been chartered 
by A. S. Petrey, M. A. Petrey and Maude 
Petrey to be an operating company. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Bernard L. McDonald, Lawrence, is plan- 
ning the construction of an elevated coal 
pocket of 1,200-tons capacity. 


The Osterman Coal Co., of Wamesit, in 
the Town of Tewksbury, will construct a 
600-ton coal pocket in that place shortly. 
The pocket will be of the elevated type, 
and will also have scales, coal bunkers. 
ete. 


MISSOURI 


The contract for the Board of Educa- 
tion for St. Louis public schools for ap- 
proximately 10,000 tons of coal has been 
awarded the Union Fuel & Ice Co. at $4.192 
delivered, based on the present freight rate 
and mining scale, with the understanding” 
that any decrease shall be effective on 
the price. This is 6c. a ton under the price 
paid last year under the present wage scale 
and freight rate. 


NEW YORK 


The gas and electric lighting companies 
in Greater New York are not short of fuel, 
according to the reports as of May 12, al- 
though stocks have declined since April 30. 
On thar date the Brooklyn Edison Co. had 
on hand 405 tons of anthracite (613 on 
April 30) and 79,227 tons of bituminous 
coal (86,202 on April 30); New York Edi- 
son Co., 9,254 tons anthracite (12,497 April 
30) and 199,651 tons bituminous (240,119 
April 30) ; Brooklyn Borough Gas Co., 1,706 
tons anthracite (1,653 April 30), 2,092. tons 


bituminous (2,272 April 30); Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., 115,273 tons anthracite 
(120,223 April 30), 1,833 tons bituminous 
(2,247 April 30); Consolidated Gas Co., 


183,128 tons anthracite (190,150 April 30), 
175,614 tons bituminous (189,262 April 30) ; 
Westchester Lighting Co., 29,417 tons 
anthracite (30,599 April 30), 7,613 tons 
bituminous (7,977 April 30). 


OHIO 


W. N. Puckett, president of the Cabin 
Creek Consolidated Coal Co., with head- 
quarters at Charleston, was in Cincinnati 
recently. 


There was quite a spread in the prices 
that were shown when the School Board 
bids were opened in Cincinnati. One com- 
pany offered to supply the downtown dis- 
tricts with high-volatile mine run at $4.68 
@ $4.70, while the next lowest bid was $5.87. 
The spread between the prices on Poca- 
hontas was not so great, the low being 
$5.33 and the next bidder $5.85. The 
School Board, however, was not bargain 
hunting but decided to lay the bids over 
for a week before deciding whether they 
would enter into a contract or not. 


Victor White, Western sales manager for 
the Flat Top Coal Co. suffered a broken 
rib in an automobile accident which took 
place near the Indiana state line on 
Memorial Day. The rest of his family 
which was in his car escaped unhurt ex- 
cept for a shaking up. 


FE. C. Mahan of Knoxville, Tenn., who 
was in Cincinnati recently said that one 
of the Southern Coal & Coke Co.’s Dixie 
Gem mines had resumed operations and 
that the rebuilding of the tipple of another 
that had been set afire because of labor 
troubles was progressing nicely. Mr. 
Mahan was accompanied by J. H. Bowling, 
J. B. Gatliff and W. A. Ellison of the oper- 
ating department. 


Recent trade visitors to the Cincinnati 
market were, George Camp of the Coal 
Creek Coal Co., of Knoxville; A. L. Allais, 
of Chicago; E. A. Dean, of the Deaggins 
Coal Co., Huntington; D. C. Campbell, of 
the D. C. Campbell Coal Co., of Knox- 
ville, and Scott Litten of the Dixie Splint 
Coal Co., of Clinchfield. 


L. E. Wood, president of the Central 
Pocahontas Coal Co., and the American 
Coal Cleaning Co., of Welch; H. E. Booth, 
vice-president in charge of sales for the 
M. A. Hanna Co., of Cleveland; W. H. Brad- 
ford, sales manager for the Fentress Coal 
Co., of Nashville; Charles Kline, of the 
Wauban Coal Co., Chicago, and G. W. 
Gamble, manager of the Washington Coal 
Co., of Jackson, Ohio, were among the 
prominent coal visitors to the Cincinnati 
market recently. 


Julius Ratterman, sales manager of the 
Blue Ash Coal Co., Cincinnati, was elected 
by the Cincinnati branch of the Wholesale 
Coal Association to succeed Fred Legg of 
the Logan and Kanawha on the national 
board of directors. : 


a 
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Calvin Holmes who has been director of 
sales for the Blue Diamond Coal Sales Co., 
Cincinnati, for the past five years has 
been succeeded by Fred Gore, manager of 
the Southern office of the company at At- 
lanta. Mr. Holmes resigned because of a 
difference in opinion over policy with the 
other directors of the corporation. He will 
continue as a _ stockholder, however. He 
has not announced his plans, but will take 
a rest at his home in Knoxville, Tenn. for 
a month. 


The Greenlee Coal Co., Bellaire, has been 
chartered with a capital of $10,000 to mine 
and sell coal in the Belmont County region. 
Incorporators are James F. Cook, W. C. 
McClain, St. Clair Archer, Arthur A. Beck- 
mann and L. L. Cunningham. 


A seore of coal companies, using power 
from the Southern Ohio Power Co., The 
Hocking Power Co., and the Athens Elec- 
tric Co., have appeared in the Ohio Supreme 
Court from a decision recently announced 
by the Ohio Utilities Commission, holding 
that the power companies were not public 
utilities and thus did not come under the 
jurisdiction of the commission. The coal 
companies, led by the Ohio Mining Co., 
want rates for electrical current fixed by 
the commission. 


The H. W. Jenkins Coal & Coke Co., 
Columbus, has been chartered with a 
capital of $25,000 to do a general jobbing 
business. It is simply the incorporation of 
a wholesale business conducted in the 
Gasco Bldg., under the name of the H. W. 
Jenkins Coal Co. Incorporators are H. W. 
Jenkins, Clara L. Jenkins, J. A. Jenkins, 
Rachael A. Jenkins and F. B. Collins. H. 
W. Jenkins is president and manager and 
F. B. Collins, secretary and treasurer. The 
company has been made exclusive sales 
agent for the Chattaroy Coal Co., at Hat- 
field, W. Va., on the main line of the Nor- 
folk & Western. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The injunction secured by the Pennsyl- 
vania Collieries Co. at Indiana against the 
union organizers was dissolved on June 2, 
by Judge J. M. Langham, on motion of 
counsel for the complainant company. The 
restraining order was issued by Judge 
Langham on May 1. 

The Marion-Westmoreland Collieries Co., 
of New Florence, will operate the property 
purchased by its president, Howard B. 
Payne, from the former Werder Coal Co. 
The operating company is in need of such 
additional equipment and supplies for de- 
veloping the property as a 100 kw. or 150 
kw. motor generator set, rails, steel ties, 
ete. The company will also build 30 min- 
ers’ houses. 


An explosion of dynamite under the 
boiler house at the Patrick plant of the 
Nicholson Coal & Coke Co., near Mason- 
town, occurred recently. A wire was found 
leading from the scene. Little damage was 
done. Dynamite was exploded in a similar 
manner at the same place about two years 
ago. 

‘Frank E. Weddell, a prominent figure in 
the Connellsville coke trade for many 
years, returns to the trade and the Pro- 
ducers Coke Co. again becomes an active 


factor through its re-organization, Mr. 
Weddell being elected vice-president. Mr. 
Weddell disposed of his interests in the 


Whyel corporations last February and 
since has been inactive. The officers of the 
Producers company are Charles E. Len- 
hart, president; F. E. Weddell, vice-pres- 
ident; I. W. LaBarrer, secretary and J. W. 
Abraham, treasurer. The board of direc- 
tors consists of G. S. Harah, T. J. Mc- 
Clernan, C. E. Lenhart, F. E. Weddell, 
Charles H. Loucks, J. W. Abraham and 
Charles Hoover. The company will repre- 
sent a dozen independent coke operations 
having a capacity of 100,000 tons of coke 
per month, and connections are also being 
made with a group of byproduct coal op- 
erators and the Producers will also be the 
selling agency for about 100,000 tons of 
coal monthly. 

The Richmond breaker, one of the oldest 
breakers in the Lackawanna Valley, located 
in Dickson City, is being razed by the pres- 
ent owners. The property was at one time 
owned by the Scranton Coal Co., but was 
sold recently. 

The Common Pleas Court of Allegheny 
County has decreed that the order of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board granting 
an appeal to Minnie Johnson, claimant in 
a case against the Diamond Coal & Coke 
Co,. and directing a new hearing, be re- 
versed and that the prior decision of the 
referee is sustained. The prior decision 
was. that the claimant is not entitled to 
compensation because of the death of Al- 
bert Johnson, whom she claimed was her 
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husband. Two women claimed to be the 
widow, and the board held that the claim- 
ant in this case had not proved her con- 
tention, 


Surveys of the river coal industry of 
Pennsylvania, just completed by the bureau 
of statistics and information of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Internal Affairs, 
show that in 1921 a total of 476,400 tons 
were removed from the rivers and streams 
of the state in the anthracite district. This 
coal had a value of $697,200. In 1920 there 
were 551,100 tons of coal reclaimed of a 
value of $844,700. There were 49 concerns 
engaged in reclaiming coal from the 
Streams last year and they gave employ- 
ment to 338 persons. Wages paid during 
the year totaled $250,000 and the capital 
Hai ieaae in the industry amounted to $954,- 


The Pennsylvania Bureau of Rehabili- 
tation has come in contact with 2,475 in- 
jured persons and has rendered assistance 
to 902 of these cases. Industrial accidents 
contributed the largest percentage of cases 
acted upon by the bureau. More than one- 
third of the rehabilitation cases came from 
the mines where 724 persons of this class 
of accidents were registered with the 
bureau. 

Attorney General George E. Alter has 
advised Seward E. Button, chief of the 
State Department of Mines, that it will be 
lawful and proper for the department, in 
the exercise of the sound discretion vested 
in it by law, to authorize the erection of 
a non-inflammable breaker within a distance 
of 200 ft. of the opening of a coal mine. 
Such authorization, the opinion holds, is 
not in conflict with the provisions of 
Section 5 of Article 4 of the act of June 2, 
1921, which provides that no “breaker or 
other inflammable structure for the prepa- 
ration or storage of coal shall be erected 
nearer than 200 ft. to any such opening.” 


Judge John A. Berkey spent an entire 
week recently, hearing the injunction cases 
in Somerset County against the U. M. W., 
instituted by the Berwind-White Coal Co., 
and other operators. Attorney Percy Allen 
Rose of Johnstown represented the Windber 
company, while John J. Kinter represented 
the U. M. W. 


The Hillman Coal & Coke Co. is making 
use of the strike period to complete the 
change at the Isabella plant at Hillcoke 
from making its own power to purchased 
power, dispensing with all the steam 
equipment, 


The Arrow Coal Mining Co. has notified 
the State Department at Harrisburg of 


an increase in its capital stock from 
$50,000 to $500,000; S. A. Gilmore, Alle- 
gheny County, is president. 
TENNESSEE 
The Roach Creek Coal Co., of Oneida, 


will open workings in two seams, the Blue 
Gem and the Jellico with an average total 
daily output of 3,000 tons. Work on the 
new mines will be rapidly pushed to com- 
pletion. The company will build a modern 
town at Roach Creek. 


VIRGINIA 


W. A. Benjamin of Philadelphia, alleged 
to have been the chief promoter of the 
American Fuel Co., which operated with 
headquarters in Staunton during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1920, has been indicted for 
grand larceny by the grand jury in Circuit 
Court at Staunton. This is said to be the 
forerunner of sweeping indictments of Ben- 
jamin’s associates, several of whom were 
Staunton men, by a special grand jury. 
It is alleged that the $200,000 worth of 
capital stock sold by promoters of the com- 
pany was diverted by Benjamin and his 
associates for their own purposes. It is 
further charged that they obtained stock 
subscriptions on the claim that the com- 
pany owned the title to valuable coal lands 
ae ae Virginia, a claim later found to be 
alse. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


William McKell, president of the Mc- 
Kell Coal & Coke Co., has resigned as a 
member of the Capitol Building Commis- 
sion of West Virginia. 


A. T. Watson, purchasing agent of the 
Consolidation Coal Co., with headquarters 
at Fairmont has returned from an Eastern 
business trip. 


Tracts aggregating 8,000 acres of coal 
across the river from Hinton, in the angle 
formed by the junction of Glade Creek 
with New River, have been purchased from 
different owners by the Eastern Coal & 
Mining Co., a Baltimore corporation, which 
plans development on a large scale. The 
purchase price aggregated $600,000. 
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Announcement of a semi-official nature 
was made during the latter part of May 
that Mines Nos. 3 and 4 of the New River & 
Pocahontas Coal Co., at Minden, would re- 
sume operations on June 1 and that the 
services of about 300 men would be utilized. 


The company’s Weirwood plant overlooks 
Willis Branch and some of those who 
formerly worked at Weirwood are charged 
with complicity in attacks on the Willis 
Branch Coal Co. property. 


On May 24 the high-power transmission 
line tower of the Virginian Power Co., at 
Elverton, where the mines of the Beury 
interests operate, was blown over by dyna- 
mite and for a time eight coal companies 


were out of commission because of lack 
of power. State police and blood hounds 
taking up the trail, arrested George 


Haynes, a miner of Gatewood. 


The Betty mine of the Stone & Scott Coal 
Co. at the outset of the ninth week of the 
strike was being heavily picketed by strik- 
ing miners from Monongah and Norway, 
in the Fairmont field. One effect of the 
picketing in force was to deter many of 
the men from reporting. The sheriff and 
prosecuting attorney of Monongalia County 
made an investigation, the latter reporting 
that the strikers were not encroaching up- 
on company property. The company ap- 
plied to the governor during the last week 
of May for protection, asking that a de- 
tachment of state police be assigned to 
duty at the mine. This request was re- 
sisted by the prosecuting attorney who said 
county officials were capable of handling 
the situation. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


George H, Barker, vice-president of the 
Maynard Coal Co., in the southern Qhio 
field, has been elected to succeed himself 
in the National Coal Association by the 
Southern Ohio Coal Exchange and other 
operator associations in that district. The 
Eastern Ohio field is represented by S. H. 
Robbins, of Cleveland, while Michael Gal- 
lagher, of Cleveland, is a director at large. 


The construction of the Miami and Lake 
Erie Canal between Toledo and Cincinnati, 
with a branch from Defiance connecting 
Lake Michigan, was advocated by Repre- 
Sentative Thompson, Ohio, in a_ speech, 
in the interest of securing cheaper coal. 
He said that coal could be transported 
through the canal from Cincinnati to To- 
ledo for 29c. a ton and that the canal would 
save from $4 to $6 a ton on coal. 


The fuel appropriation for the Army for 
the year beginning July 1 is increased from 
$3,000,000 to $3,500,000 by the Senate ap- 
propriations committee in reporting the War 
Department appropriation bill. 


In a decision by Justice Holmes, the 
Supreme Court has set aside a decision of 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia in a case brought by the Santa 
Fe Pacific Railroad, involving Western coal 
lands. Lands selected by the railroad in 
place of an original grant were held by 
the Interior Department to be more valu- 
able as coal lands than the original lands, 
although both tracts were coal lands. The 
Interior Department declined to approve 
the selection of the lands by the railroad, 
holding that the term “quality’’ under the 
law was as to the quality of the coal and 
not the land. The railroad contended that 
quality meant kind and not value and that 
as both the base and lieu lands were coal 
lands they were equal in quality and the 
Department’s refusal to approve its selec- 
tions was an exercise of arbitrary discre- 
tion. The Court of Appeals of the District 
upheld the Interior Department in its in- 
terpretation as to the value of the lands; 
the Supreme Court, however, reversed the 
decision, giving title to the railroad to the 
second location of lands in question. 


In opinions by Justice Holmes the United 
States Supreme Court he decided aguinst 
the Morrisdale and Pinehill Coal companies 
in their cases from the court of claims con- 
tending for prices in excess of those fixed 
by the Fuel Administration during the war. 
The Morrisdale company had asked for 
recovery from the government of the dif- 


ference in the price per ton for coal 
diverted by the administration and coal 
previously sold under contract at higher 


prices. The Pinehill company asked for 
the difference between the maximum price 
per ton of coal fixed by the Lever Law and 
the price it could have received had the 
government not interfered. The court of 
claims rejected the claims of the companies 
on the ground that the Lever Law, fixing 
prices, did not obligate the government to 
pay coal interests the difference between 
the government fixed prices and _ prices 
which could have otherwise been obtained. 
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Traffic News 





In a complaint to the I. C. C. the Virginia 
foal Operators’ Association of Philadelphia 
\llege prejudicial and preferential rates on 
20al from mines in the Appalachia group 
m Virginia and Kentucky as compared with 
rates from Harlan County, Ky. 

The I. C. C. has authorized railroads to 
establish rates on coal from mines in Illi- 
nois in Groups 1 and 2 named in the 
Missouri Pacific R.R. tariff; in Group 3 
named in the Illinois Central tariff; and in 
Group C named in the Chicago & Hastern 


Illinois tariff, to stations on the Butler 
County R.R., via ‘Thebes, Ill., St. Louis 
Southwestern Ry., and Piggott, Ark., the 


in effect from and to the 
Til. and the. St. 


same as rates 
same points via Thebes, 
Louis-San Francisco Ry. 

In a complaint to the I. C. C. the Peerless 
White Lime Co., alleges unreasonable rates 
on coal from mines in Illinois to St. Gene- 
vieve and Mosher, Mo. 

The Gulf Coal Co., of Tams, W. Va., 
alleges unreasonable rates and regulations 
in connection with the transportation of 
coal from Hot Coal, We. Va., and requests 
rates on the New River district basis. 

The Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merece, of Indianapolis, in a complaint to 
the I. C. C. alleges unreasonable rates on 
bituminous coal from Ohio district No. 8 
and Inner Crescent groups to Terre Haute 
and other points in Indiana. 

In the complaint of the Old Ben Goal 
Corporation the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decides that the rates on rock or 
shale dust from West Frankfort, IIl., to 
Christopher and Sesser, Ill., during Fed- 
eral control were unreasonable. 

In the complaint of the National Retail 
Coal Merchants’ Association an I. C. C. 
examiner recommends that the rules, regu- 
lations and practices of the B. & O. and 
other railroads covering the transportation 
of hard and soft coal and coke and rates 
applicable thereto are not unreasonable or 
unlawful. 

The West Kentucky Coal Bureau in a 
complaint to the commission alleges un- 
reasonable rates on coal from mines on the 
L. & N. in western Kentucky to points in 
the North and Northwest because of the 
absence of through joint rates. The com- 
mission is requested to establish rates 
which shall not exceed those from mines in 
southern Illinois by more than 25c. a ton. 

The Tuffli Bros. Pig Iron & Coke Co., of 
St. Leuis;/in “a. complaint ‘to* the iy Cyc 
alleges unreasonable rates on coke from 
Indianapolis to Marshalltown, Ia. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Menominee, 
Mich., has petitioned the United States Dis- 
trict Court for a permanent injunction re- 
stricting enforcement of the order of the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission reducing 
freight rates on coal shipped from Lake 
ports in Wisconsin to points within the 
state. The claim is made that the order 
discriminates against out-of-state coal men 
who are forced to pay higher rates on 
coal from points across the borders of their 


states. It is also held that the order is in 
violation of the interstate commerce pro- 
vision of the federal constitution. The 


order went into effect May 10. 

It is reported from division headquar- 
ters of the Southern Railway, at Knoxville, 
Tenn., that the company has placed con- 
tracts for 20 additional locomotives, 5,390 
freight cars, 500 auto cars and 250 
cabooses, the cars to be of all-steel con- 
struction except the cabooses, which will 
have steel underframe construction. 








Recent Patents 





Draft Device for Mining Machines. 
Thomas E. Pray, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
the Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., 1,411,- 
932. April 4, 1922. Filed Nov. 20, 1920; 
serial No. 425,655. 

Rotary Drill Cutter. Howard R. Hughes, 
Houston, Texas, 1,412,003. April 4, 1922, 
Filed Oct. 28, 1920; serial No. 420,257. 

Coal Washer and Separator. William F. 
Martin, Wormleysburg, are 1,412,291. 
April 11, 1922. Filed Sept. 12, 1921; serial 
No. 500,101, 

Socket for Miners’ Drills. Peter J. Des- 
selle, Weir, Kan., assignor of one-half to 
Frank Clegg, Weir, Kan., 1,412,676. April 
ee case Filed Nov. 9, 19203; serial No. 
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Coal-Loading Apparatus. 


Miller, MacDunn, W. Va., 1,411,928. April 
4, 1922, Filed Nov. 16, 1920; serial No. 
424,399. 


Mining-Machine Truck. Frank Cartlidge, 
Claremont, N. H., assigner to Sullivan 
Machinery Co., 1,401,759. Dec. 27, 1921. 
Filed Oct. 10, 1917; serial No, 195,754. 

Coupling for Mine Cars. Joseph BE. Duke, 
Birmingham, Ala., 1,401,890. Dec. 27, 1921. 
Filed March 29, 1921; serial No. 456,580. 

Clamshell Machine. Edwin J. Armstrong, 
Erie, Pa., asignor to Ball Engine Co., Hrie, 
Pa.jo1s40s obieemoan. 3, 1922.8 Piled) Dec: 
6, 1916; serial No. 135,330. 

Flotation Machine. John T. Shimmin and 
Clyde E. Bushnell, Butte, Mont., 1,402,099. 


Jans (3; T9822 ebiied Jan. 25, 1917 7 senial 
No. 144,492. 

Apparatus for Coking Coal. Claude M. 
Garland, Chicago, IIll., 1,402,413. Jan. 3, 
1922. Wiled@ “Dec, 22, 1917; serial No. 
208,345. 

Coal Briguet and Process of Manufac- 
turing the Same. Charles M. Machold, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1,404,869. Jan. 31, 1922. 


Filed Jan. 28, 1921; serial No. 440,746. 
Surveying Instrument. John P. Shaw, 


Goedgevonden, Transvaal, South Africa, 
1,405,017. Jan. 31, 1922. Filed March 29, 
1921; serial No. 456,647. 

Drill Sharpener. Wade H. Wineman, 


Chicago, Ill., assignor to Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Chicago, Ill} 1,405,084. Jan: 31, 1922: 
Filed May 6, 1919; serial No. 295,061. 

Operating Mechanism for Mine-Shaft 
Doors. Harry F. Kohler, Dunlo, Pa., 
1,403,420. Jans-0, 1922. Filed Apr. 26, 
1921; serial No. 464,677. 


Mining Machine. Albert Ball, Claremont, 
N. H., assignor to the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, 1,403,829. Jan. 17, 1922. 
Filed March 12, 1910; serial No. 548,856. 


Running Gear for Mine Cars. Robert D. 
Scott and John G. Cadwell, Roslyn, Wash., 
L403, 8720) Sdiamwemige 1922, “riled eNovs) 19) 
1921; serial No. 516,348. 





Association Activities 


Smokeless Coal Operators’ Association 
of West Virginia 


In response to a call issued by President 
E. E. White, a meeting of that association 
was held in Washington, D. C., on May 30. 
Although no announcement of the purpose 
of the meeting was made, it is believed that 
consideration was given informally to the 
recent suggestion of Secretary Hoover as to 
prices. Among those in attendance at the 
meeting in Washington were the following: 
J. C. Sullivan, W. P. Tams, Prince E. Lilly, 
John Laing, Alex Laing, F. M. Lee, C. H. 
Mead, P. M. Snyder, D. H. Frazier, W. B. 
Beale, A. F. Leckie, W. H. Ruby, J. B. 
Clifton, Justus Collins, Edward E. White, 
C. R. Stahl, Fred G. Wood, Richard Hewitt, 
TT. Of DeatmeraJene. Hindsley, J. C. Pack; 


P. C. Lyneh, CC. &. Goodwin, Harvey H. 
Morris, GwWeserary, 1.) RY Taylor ha Gc 
Minter, WotAwe Phillips, J. Ho foness Cant 
Scholz, A. Z. Litz, W. Gaston Caperton, 


G. H. Caperton, Enoch Ellison, A. J. King 
and George Wolfe. 





Trade Literature 





The Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., has issued a four-page folder, Bulle- 
tin 322, descriptive of its meters, trans- 
formers and recorders. 

Caterpillars for Railroad-Type Shovels— 
The Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. 
A short announcement that the company is 
prepared to equip all sizes of railroad-type 
shovels with caterpillar traction and de- 
scribing the principle advantages of this 
installation. 

Scovell, Wellington & Co.. accountants 
and engineers, with headquarters at Boston, 
have compiled a special list of “Selected 
Professional and Business Books.” The 
books are grouped under the leads: General 
Accounting, Auditing, Banking, Municipali- 
ties, Other Applied Accounting, Cost Ac- 
counting, Industrial Engineering, Employers 
& Employees, Depreciation and Valuation, 
Commercial Law, Economics, General Busi- 
ness, Advertising and Selling, and Hand. 
books. 

Forty Years of Progress. An announce- 
ment by the Heine Boiler Co., telling of its 
change of name and describing some of its 
new developments in boiler design. TIllus- 
trated. 
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Portable Electric Drills. The Black & 
Decker Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. Pp. 18; 
3% x 6 in.; illustrated. Describes not only 
portable electric drills but also post and 
bench drill stands, portable electric grinder, 
safety cleaning machine and electric valve 
grinder. 


Whitney Free Floating Coupling. Kay 
Mfg. Co., Norwalk, Conn: Pp. 8; 6 x 9 in.; 
illustrated. Describes types of couplings, 
with insert of price-list. 


Stoever Pipe Machines. Treadwell En- 
gineering Co., Easton, Pa. Pp. 16; 84% x 11 
in.; illustrated. The different sizes of the 
machine are described, together with their 
component parts.—Advertiser. 


Lopuleo Pulverized Fuel System for Loco- 
motives. Combustion Engineering Corpor- 
ation, New” York City:  Pp2i°30 5°69 x79 ine 
illustrated. Among other interesting facts 
regarding locomotives equipped with the 
Lopuleo system, are tests on different rail- 
roads where the locomotives have been 
equipped with this system.—Advertiser. 








Obituary 





Walter Scott Bogle, 70, pioneer Chicago 
coal merchant and one of the principal In- 
diana coal operators, died recently when 
he was stricken with apoplexy as he waited 
in his home at Chicago for his automobile 
to take him to his office. Mr. Bogle spent 
55 years in the coal business, first employed 
by his father in a Chicago retail yard, then 
as his father’s partner in D. Bogle & Son, 
later aS an owner in King & Bogle, as 
the Chicago representative of the Delaware 
& Hudson Canal Co., as a factor in the 
Crescent Coal & Mining Co., and finally as 
the principal member of W. S. Bogle & Co., 
of Chicago. 


Asa Lyman Hoyt, a local retail coal 
dealer and lumberman, age forty-five years, 
died recently after a lingering illness. Mr. 
Hoyt had been engaged in the coal business 
in Birmingham for a long while and had a 
wide acquaintance. 


Samuel T. Oldham, superintendent of the 
Ebensburg Coal Co., died recently in a 
Colver, Pa., hospital. Death was due to 
pneumonia. Mr. Oldham first located at 
Osceola Mills, Pa. He has been in the 
coal mining business for 25 years. He be- 
came superintendent of the: Ebensburg 
company in 1916. 


Samuel M. Holtzman, of Ft. Wayne, vice- 
president of the Alaska Coal Co. died re- 
cently in a Ft. Wayne hospital as-a re- 
sult of injuries received a few days 
previous when run down by an automobile. 
He was 56 years old and had been en- 
gaged in business many years. 








Coming Meetings 





< .orado and New Mexico Coal Operators’ 
Association. Annual meeting June 21 at 
Denver, Col. Secretary, F. O. Sandstrom, 
Boston Building, Denver, Col. 


American Society for Testing Materials 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing June 26 to July 1, 1922, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., with headquarters at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Assistant treas- 
urer, J. K. Rittenhouse, Engineers’ Club 
Bldg., Philadelphia. Pa. 

The twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the 
Hotel Highland, Delavan Lake, Delavan, 
Wis., June 18, 14, 15. Secretary I. L. 
Runyan, Chicago, IIl. 


American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
will hold its summer meeting at Niagara 
Falls, Can., June 19-22, with headquarters 
at the Clifton Hotel. Secretary, Dr. J. C. 
Olsen, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators 
Association will meet June 13 at 519 Keith 
& Perry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Secretary, 
W. L. A. Johnson, Kansas City, Mo. 


Illinois Mining Institute is holding its 
summer meeting June 8, 9 and 10 on the 
Mississippi River, the boat leaving St. Louis, 
Mo., on June 8. Secretary, Martin Bolt, 
Springfield, Ill. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of the United 
States of America will hold its annual 
meeting July 11, 12 and 13 at Chicago, IIl. 
Secretary, J. W. Paul, 4800 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Announcement regarding 
headquarters will be made later. 
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Interpreting the Coronado Decision 


PINION on the meaning and effect of the decision 
) of the Supreme Court in the Coronado case last 
week varies. The New York Evening Post thinks “No 
new principle is embodied in the decision 
that labor-union funds are assessable for damages.” 
The Post seeks to find some aspect of victory for the 
labor unions in this decision and locates it in the 
“ruling that they [the national unions] are not liable 
for local action which they did not incite.” 

The New York Times, on the other hand, considers 
this the “first case in which it has been held that unin- 
corporated unions are responsible to the law,” the 
Danbury hatters case having been the first in which it 
was held that individual unionists are answerable with 
their persons and property for unlawful conduct. 

“It is sound social and legal philosophy which re- 
quires that responsibility go hand in hand with power,” 
according to the New York Journal of Commerce, which 
adds: ‘There is nothing in the Supreme Court’s stand 
which can be reasonably construed as discrimination 
against labor.” The Herald concludes that “the very 
big thing) is that everybody now knows where labor 
unions, labor individuals and al! stand in respect of 
these laws of the nation.” 

Labor is far from satisfied with the decision. Mr. 
Gompers is credited with the statement that “this deci- 
sion, which comes as a climax of decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court, is a blow at the very 
foundation of the organized labor movement in Amer- 
ica.” For the first time in the history of federal 
decisions, he said, “the court has laid down the principle 
that a voluntary organization, not instituted for profit, 
is liable for damages for any act committed by one of 
its members, or groups of members, no matter how far 
related they may be in distance or supervision.” 
Senator Lafollette issued a statement in which he 
pointed out that “the court went out of its way to 
change the law as it has existed in this country since 
the beginning of the government, that unincorporated 
associations, such as are involved here, could not be 
sued as an entity.” Although the court set aside the 
‘money judgment against the union, he thinks the deci- 
sion “is the most ominous in what it foreshadows for 
the future of the wunion-labor movement in this 
country.” 

Samuel Untermyer considers the decision merely an 
extension of the precedent in the Danbury hatters 
case and holds that it was “logically and reasonably 
certain that this principle would be extended to unin- 
corporated labor unions.” He advises labor unions now 
to incorporate to shield the individuals from personal 
liability, “except where the damages can be shown to 
have been the direct result of the acts of individual 
members, in which event the liability would be limited 
{o them.” He adds that he has never been able to 


understand the “intense hostility of labor unions to in- 
corporation. Its terrors are purely imaginary.” 

The American Federation of Labor Weekly News 
Service of June 10 says editorially: “The Supreme 
Court of the United States has ruled that unincor- 
porated trade unions can be sued. The decision means 
that big business has won its objective in its long cam- 
paign for trade-union incorporation.” 

The way is now open, it seems, for employers to 
hold union employees to their contracts. Suits for 
damages arising from strikes in violation of contract, 
such as have characterized the coal fields in the Middle 
West, may now be pursued with some prospect of hold- 
ing the union itself liable. It has been a stock argu- 
ment of the miners’ union against incorporation that 
it would be unfair to hold it liable for acts of individual 
members the selection of whom is the consequence of 
employment by the operators and not necessarily of the 
union’s choice. The answer to this, of course, is that 
if a man employed by the company is not a safe risk 
for the union, he need not be allowed to join. Policing 
the membership is within the power of the union if 
it will release its hold on the check-off and the closed 
shop. Otherwise it must hold itself liable for the acts 
of all who are forced to become members. 





Will Retailers Jeopardize 
Public Confidence in Coal Industry? 


HOSE retail dealers who have registered com- 
plaints with members of Congress against the 
Hoover plan of holding down coal prices are either 
without understanding of what that plan has accom- 
plished already and is designed to do, or they are 
making -a case before the public—their customers— 
prior to taking unfair advantage of the situation. 
The plain fact of the matter is that after simmering 
throughout April, prices took a sudden precipitate 
upturn early in May. In manner of development and 
in steepness of ascent the rise was in every way com- 
parable to that of May, 1920. Whereas at the instant 
of such a market, requirements for consumption and 
demand are real factors, the point is soon reached 
where fear and panic rule. Feverish buying in a wild 
scramble for coal in which price is disregarded and 
the bidding becomes furious is a certain consequence 
of the conditions and circumstances that surround a 
market as that now with us. When, in the middle of 
May, Mr. Hoover initiated his move to restrain prices, 
New England and the Northwest had not become in- 
fected with the fear of shortage. When these markets 
get out of hand, the lid is off. They were both on the 
point of breaking into the bidding contest when, 
through the intervention of the government, the tide 
was turned. 


The steps so far taken to hold matters in check have 
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in no wise reduced the consumption of coal or increased 
the output. The fundamental statistical facts are as 
they were when the market was starting its abrupt 
rise. What, then, has happened? Nothing, save that 
public confidence has been restored. It cannot even 
be held that the arbitrary prices are holding things 
down, for the market has been below the level set by 
Mr. Hoover. Production is well below actual consump- 
tion, which is increasing. Stocks are disappearing and 
the country is piling up a future demand for coal that 
will with difficulty be assuaged later when all the mines 
are in operation. 

The position of those retail coal dealers, and of any 
jobbers and operators as well, who are attempting to 
sprag the wheels is calculated to destroy confidence in 
what Mr. Hoover is trying to do. Remember that Mr. 
Hoover is the first government official since Franklin 
K. Lane who has openly expressed his confidence in 
coal men, and Mr. Lane did not get away with it. Let 
Mr. Hoover fail in his efforts and the coal industry 
will face the unpleasant alternative of federal regula- 
tion in some form. 


Fitting the Industrial Figure 
HE art of fitting does not consist in making all 
parts of the garment fit snug. A little looseness in 

places meets needs which movement makes necessary; 

but where shall this fullness be? 

Without professing to set the fashions we feel con- 
fident that the garments of the coal industry before long 
will be worn full where they have been loose and loose 
where they have been worn full. We have hitherto 
been generous in the supply of man power for mining 
and skimping in all other kinds of man power. But 
with the advent of the loader came the necessity for 
changes which our new-found fashions will reflect. 

Walter Calverly senses this in his article this week. 
The locomotive is to be in attendance on the shovel— 
to subordinate its efficiency to the shovel’s needs. The 
first consideration is not to have a low gathering cost 
but to provide for the prompt removal and placement 
of cars almost regardless of cost. However, it will be 
possible by the concentration thus resulting to make 
innumerable economies in operation, yes, even in main- 
line haulage. : 

The bulk of “mining work” is mining. If it is to be 
done by men who are paid by the day, the operation of 
mining must control transportation. Unfortunately, we 
have acquired a way of seeing transportation first, last 
and all the time. With a new method of loading coal 
and a new way of rewarding those that load it and with 
machines that entail interest and depreciation charges 
that exceed the wage costs a new viewpoint will be 
taken. In a sense we shall not be able to see the wages 
of the men because the interest and depreciation of the 
machine will hide all other considerations. 

An illustration of the tendency to ignore labor cost 
is seen in somewhat exaggerated form in stripping 
operations by the casting method. Were it not for two 
considerations it would pay to continue stripping till 
the job was completed and the machine could be trans- 
ferred to some other place. The operator could afford 
to overlook the temporary lack of demand for coal. 
In fact some do already with some limitations. The 
two unfortunate circumstances which prevent such 
steady activity till the stripping is done are that an 
area can be stripped only if a place to cast the displaced 
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cover is provided and that unless the coal is removed 
with reasonable promptness that casting place cannot 
be found and stripping must soon cease. 


How Much Is Invested in Coal? 


APITAL investment in the bituminous-coal industry 
is found by the Federal Trade Commission, in a 
recent report to Congress, to be in round numbers one 
and two-thirds billions of dollars. The commission con- 
siders that without deductions for capital in excess land 
holdings the average is $3.12 per ton of average produc- 
tion (533,000,000 tons) for the three years 1918-20. On 
the same basis the Census returns for 1919 show two 
billions of capital and an average of $3.75 per ton. These 
figures are to be compared with those taken from the 
income tax reports of operators by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau for the Robinson Bituminous Coal Commission. 
For a representative portion of the total output (and 
this is all that the Federal Trade Commission data are 
presumed to cover) the Treasury’s figures, which were 
for 1918, showed $2.60 averaged for the output in that 
year, but calculated to the average tonnage for the three 
years used by the commission, $2.85, the lowest figure 
of all. 

That is, for 31 per cent of the total the Treasury 
reports $471,000,000, or the equivalent of one and a 
half billions, against the Census two billions, and Trade 
Commission one and two-thirds billions. The Census 
is the only report that pretends to cover the entire in- 
dustry, but its returns, as stated in the published 
reports, “do not show the actual amount of capital 
invested.” This is explained by saying that although 
the data as to capital called for on the Census schedules 
exclude “securities and loans representing investments 
in other enterprises,” the “reports received in respect 
to capital, however, at both censuses, have in so many 
cases been defective that the data compiled are of value 
only as indicating general conditions.” The shortcom- 
ings of these data are explained as a consequence of 
defective or inadequate accounting. 

The apparent disparity between the averages and 
totals reported by the Income Tax Bureau and the 
Federal Trade Commission must be accounted for on 
other grounds. The tax bureau figures are a straight 
‘abulation, presumably before extensive or complete 

xamination and revision by accountants. The failure 

of proper accounting on the part of the reporting com- 
panies will be reflected here also, for this lack is notor- 
ous and is not confined to the coal industry; but the 
discrepancy is on the other side—the total is too low. 
Many a dollar actually invested in coal and plant does 
not show here because it is “plowed in” profits of former 
years and the books of the reporting company have not 
been corrected as allowed by the regulations of the 
government. 

The Trade Commission made a serious effort at 
revision of returns and publishes a figure somewhat 
above that of the tax bureau and considerably lower 
than the Census. Both because it falls between the 
other estimates and because it is the result of a studied 
effort it is to be considered as the best figure for in- 
vestment in soft-coal mining. It appears significant 
that despite the difference in totals as to investment, 
the commission and the tax bureau disclose the same 
figure of 18 per cent as the average return on investment 
for the year 1918, before deductions of federal taxes. 
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Safety and Economy 
Provisions at 
the Francis Mine 


Overcast Has Explosion Doors — 
Underground Workshops Made Fire- 
proof—Cars Dispatched by Telephone 


By A. F. Brosky* 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


[= Ford Collieries Co. has three operations—the 





Benjamin, the Berry, and the Francis mines—all 

located at Curtisville, Pa., fifteen miles northeast 
of Pittsburgh. Before the strike the first two develop- 
ments worked six days a week, but the last named, the 
Francis Mine, has not operated since January. Advan- 
tage has been taken of the prolonged inactivity at this 
mine to put company men to work on a general renova- 
tion of the underground workings. Entries have been 
cleared of fallen rock, timbers replaced, where neces- 
sary, and work of a similar nature performed. All 
equipment has been completely overhauled, so that 
when a turn for the better does come, operation may 
not be interrupted by either petty or serious break- 
downs. Thus the mine pumps, one at a time, have been 
brought to the surface to be carefully repaired in the 
machine shop. 

A change in the ventilation system has been planned. 
In accordance therewith many new brattices and stop- 
pings and one overcast recently have been erected. This 
overcast has at least one detail of construction not fre- 
quently encountered. This is the insertion of a doorway 
in one of the side walls. These walls are of concrete and 
22 in. thick. They are surmounted by a roof formed 
by 40-Ib. I-beams on the adjoining flanges of which 
rest ordinary rough bricks, laid with their long axes 
perpendicular to the beams, which are set on approxi- 





PUMP BROUGHT TO SURFACE FOR REPAIR 


The mine pumps were brought one at a time to the surface to 
be repaired. Note the guard made of heavy steel mesh bolted to 
a light band-steel frame by which the otherwise exposed gears 
are protected. 


e *Bituminous editor, Coal Age.\ 
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mately 10-in. centers. The doorway is an opening of 
about 3 x 43 ft. The frame is of wood, as are also 
the two doors, which are built up of 1-in. stuff. Mr. 
Mathewson, mine foreman, saw the advantage of pro- 
viding easy access from one cross entry to the other. 
These doors, while sturdy enough to prevent leakage 
of the air currents, are frail enough to provide an easy 
vent for the force of an explosion, should one occur. 
Such a provision will do much to prevent the wrecking 
of the overcast. This might be completely shattered, 
if constructed rigidly. 

At a point convenient to the two main sections of the 
mine has been placed a small electrical repair and stor- 
age room, measuring approximately 20 x 30 ft. The 
closing wall, extending along the entry, is of hollow 
tile, plastered with cement both inside and out. The 
interior walls and coal roof also have been well 
plastered with cement, after which the whole interior 
was whitewashed to facilitate illumination. Entrance 
is gained through a steel door, thus rendering the room 
practically fireproof. 


WoRK BENCHES CONCRETE AND WHOLLY FIREPROOF 


Poured concrete work benches extend along two sides 
of the room. These are provided with numerous 
bunkers or containers which may be used for storing 
equipment or parts. In this small shop minor elec- 
trical repairs are performed such as switches or tele- 
phones require. Possibly the greatest advantage this 
shop possesses is its storage facilities. 

The stored material includes bonds, lamps, wires, 
switches and insulators. In many instances such mate- 
rial within a mine is kept in manholes or somewhere 
else convenient to the workmen. In this way it not 
infrequently is scattered throughout the entire work- 
ings, no record is kept of its whereabouts, and it some- 
times is forgotten so completely that it lies unused 
until someone accidentally stumbles upon it. This re- 
pair room was built by a company man at odd times 
when other duties did not require his attention. 

Fifteen telephones are placed at various points 
throughout the mine. At the main bottom is located a 
central telephone station or exchange in charge of a 
dispatcher, who directs all haulage traffic throughout 
the operation. The equipment thus controlled includes 
two 13-ton and eleven 6-ton locomotives. The tele- 
phones serve an additional purpose besides that of 
directing the locomotives—they provide a means for 


transmitting the daily records of each locomotive crew. 
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AMBULANCE AT PORTAL OF FRANCIS MINE 

Time is an important element in mine-rescue work. In itself 
a locomotive summoned by telephone from the motor barn and 
given right of way by telephonic dispatching service, this am- 
bulance arrives promptly and removes the man from the mine 
with celerity and relative comfort. 


As an example of this use, suppose that. a large loco- 
motive drops a trip of empties in one of the main sec- 
tions and picks up a loaded trip. The motorman, be- 
fore leaving, is required to telephone to the dispatcher, 
that he may be given right of way to the main bottom. 
Suppose that, soon after his departure, a gathering 
locomotive pulls into the storage track with a string of 
loads. The motorman of the smaller locomotive com- 
municates with the dispatcher, giving the number of 
loaded cars he has run into the siding. The dispatcher 
then instructs the motorman of one of the main haul- 
age locomotives as to the number of empties he shall 
leave at this parting and at other given points. 


CAREFUL RECORDS ARE KEPT 


The dispatcher makes a record, on a large tally 
board, of the number of loaded cars gathered and the 
number of empties dropped, together with the location 
of each trip of the respective motors. Records are thus 
kept of the individual trips of the several locomotives. 
Those of the two large haulage motors are made when 
they pull into or out of the main bottom. Each crew 
must make out a daily report covering its individual 
trips and the total for each day, to be checked against 
the report of the dispatcher. This latter is a duplicate 





SHAFT BOTTOM ON SIDE FOR LOADED CARS 


Here the arrangement is unusual. The double track on the 
load side extends but a few feet from the cage landing. Loads 
are weighed by an automatic self-recording scale. Cars are turned 
alternately to either cage by means of self-acting switch, the 
method of operation of which can be noted in the illustration. 
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of the tally values, totaled and presented in proper 
arrangement. 

At the slope bottom an emergency station of unusual 
construction is located. This houses a fire-fighting ap- 
paratus mounted upon a ear truck, also a motor 
ambulance. The interior of the station, which is a 
clean-cut cement-plastered whitewashed and well-lighted 
room, contains nothing but the two emergency outfits 
together with the tracks upon which they stand. This 
barren but extremely orderly arrangement facilitates 
the quick departure of either or both of the two emer- 
gency machines in case of accident. 

The company has one motor ambulance at each of its 
three mines. All three were built by the machinists 
and blacksmiths at the respective operations during 
spare time, or, rather, that not otherwise occupied. 
Each is built on the chassis of a small-tonnage locomo- 
tive. The body is constructed of light steel plate, cut 
to size, bent and riveted in the machine shop. 

Such an ambulance is a highly efficient means of 
removing injured men to the surface with a dispatch 
not possible with the means commonly employed. The 
discoverer of an injured man hastens to the nearest 
telephone and calls the motor barn, which is adjacent to 
the emergency station. A crew to man the ambulance 





A CONCRETE OVERCAST WITH AN EXPLOSION DOOR 
This door serves also as a means of communication with the — 


cross-entries. Some place has to be found through which to pass 
from the intake to the return, and the door provides for this and 
as a relief valve in case of an explosion. 


is always available during working hours, as the com- 
pany employs a large number of men certified in mine 
rescue and first aid. 

The ambulance is rushed to the scene of the accident, 
the proposed route of travel being cleared of traffic by 
telephone. The crew on reaching the injured man is 
able to administer first-aid treatment to the patient, as 
the supply of material for this purpose in the ambu- 
lance is complete. The injured man is then placed 
on a stretcher, lifted to the ambulance, and rushed to 
the surface. 


AT THE PiTrspuRGH (Pa.) experiment station of the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, tests have been made in a small gal- 
lery to obtain comparative data as to the sensitiveness of 
methane and gasoline for the contemplated research as to 
the safety of motors in gasoline vapors. Permissible equip- 
ment, which has been tested by the Bureau of Mines and 
more carefully inspected by the manufacturer, rather than 
“flame-proof” equipment, should be required in all gaseous 
mines or gaseous sections of mines, and the use of any 
other should be discouraged. 
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Give Each Mechanical Loader Its Locomotive and Spend 
A Trifle on Haulage to Save Much on Mining Cost 


Prepare Section of Mine for Exclusive Use of Shovel—Provide Parting 
- for One Car or More, Sixty Feet or Less Behind Shovel—Mechanical 


Loaders Will Lower Almost All 


Costs, Even Main Haulage 


By W,. Re CALVERLEY* 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a machine to load coal in the mines, thus effecting 

a saving in manual labor. It is noticeable, too, 
upon careful investigation, that most of the machines 
with which we have been experimenting have been the 
handiwork of men who were not mining men in any 
sense of the word, and this is largely the reason why 
the machines do not meet the expectation of their 
designers, for difficulties have to be overcome in put- 
ting these machines into operation for which men 
unfamiliar with mining conditions cannot possibly 
provide. : 

It would seem logical for anyone who is seeking to 
develop a machine to have the advice of, and to act 
upon the suggestions offered by, men who are thor- 
oughly familiar with mining and who at the same time 
are interested in the development of a machine having 
possibilities of becoming a commercial success. There 
is a field for such machines, and [ feel confident that 
ultimately we shall have a loader that will yield the 
desired results. 

In the first place, we must set before us the problem 
of removing the loaded cars from the machine with the 
least delay possible and find a way to keep the machine 
as nearly as may be in continuous operation. I have 
seen several machines that would load a car up very 
quickly, but so many minutes would elapse in getting 
the loaded car away and the empty one in its place 
that the advantage was largely or even wholly lost. 

Hitherto this has been the serious drawback to 
machine loading, and it must be eliminated before we 
can say that we have made any real progress in making 
the mechanical loader a success. Unless we can load a 


NOR many years attempts have been made to devise 
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Plan of Loading 
Machine 
Workings 


The locomotive 
places the empties 
one by one in the 
nearby room turn- 
out and hauls away 
the loads, also one 
by one, but a crab 
on the loading ma- 
chine is relied up- 
on to place the 
empty cars for 
loading. While the 
loader is moving 
from room to room 
fhe locomotive 
pulls out a string 
of loads to the 
parting and brings 
in a train of emp- 
ties. 





sufficient tonnage to meet all labor charges properly 
charged against the machine, in addition to other lib- 
eral allowances for upkeep, maintenance and interest 
on the investment, we cannot expect a loading machine 
to appeal to the industry generally. 

To bring this about mining men must be prepared 
to help the designer of the machine to overcome the 
difficulties which have been responsible for the little 
progress so far made. When one introduces a mechani- 
cal loader into the coal mine, a section must have been 
prepared for it if we would expect to get the best 
results. By this I mean that a particular section should 
be prepared so that it can be worked entirely by ccal- 
cutting machines and a mechanical loader, a group of 
places being provided—the number to be determined, 
of course, after a practical test has been made. 

One cannot expect to work a mechanical loader suc- 
cessfully unless a locomotive is kept in attendance on 
this machine exclusively and unless the entry be kept 
entirely free from locomotives other than the one 
allotted to the loader. 

One of the first things to remember will be that the 
locomotive must take a sufficient number of cars into 
the entry to clean up a working face so that when the 
last car is loaded they can be taken away, leaving the 
tracks clear for the loading machines to move quickly 
and uninterruptedly to the point where coal next will 
be loaded. 

Passing tracks must be provided as near to the 
machine as economically possible, so that there will be 
the least possible delay in the changing of cars. After 
the car is removed an empty must be placed quickly 
in its place, so that the machine will be kept busy. 
This, in my judgment, can be accomplished by adopting 
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a method which is illustrated in the accompanying fig- 
ure. It should appeal to everyone as being simple and 
yet one that takes us a long way nearer to the accom- 
plishment of expeditious mining. 

It is difficult to prepare a drawing which will show 
fully the many all-important factors by means of which 
the best results are obtained from the mechanical 
loader. Consequently, it is necessary to leave some- 
thing to the imagination. My plan is to work the coal 
out in blocks or panels which in my judgment should 
be about 1,500 ft. long. I propose to turn off working 
places at the extreme end of the panel and to work the 
block on retreat. 

About eight working places should be ample because, 
if the machine is what one has a right to expect, it 
could, after cleaning them all up, start to load up a 
succeeding cut in the same group of places. The rooms 
should be worked in regular rotation, so that when the 
working faces have been driven up the full distance 
the pillars can be extracted. In all probability it would 
be found advantageous to install a small hoist to handle 
the cars between the working faces and to the entry. 
It is important to keep a locomotive constantly in at- 
tendance upon the loading machine. 

When the coal in the working place is loaded, the 
motor then would go on to the foot of the entry, where 
a passing siding has been provided. It would there dis- 
charge its load and start back up the entry with a train 
of empties. Thus the motor would have something to 
do while the loading machine was moving from one 
place to another. 

It will then be noted that in the plan I have prepared a 
back switch is located in the working place just as near 
to the entry as it can be located. This should be long 
enough to hold one car. This switch, or parting, should 
be advanced with every 50 or 60 ft. advance in the room 
face. A contrivance would have to be put on the load- 
ing machine, so that it could pull the empty car under 
the conveyor of the shovel with the least possible incon- 
venience and delay, 


CoAL SHOULD BE SHEARED BEFORE BLASTING 


In studying the question of mechanical loading I have 
been influenced largely by what I know of the Oldroyd 
undercutting and shearing machine. I feel confident 
that the coal should be sheared before shooting, for by 
this provision tight shots are eliminated and fully half 
the explosive that would be otherwise used in room 
and entry work is saved. At least one hole is dispensed 
with, reducing by this much the work of the shotfirer, 
who also is saved the time ordinarily expended in 
waiting for smoke and gases from the explosive to 
clear away. 

Loaders will find it easier to commence work when 
the coal has been sheared than they do where a buster 
shot has been used. The danger of blown-out shots is 
materially reduced, the coal will not be shot to pieces, 
less damage will be done to the pillars and the roof, and 
the mine atmosphere will be clearer and healthier. Ex- 
cessively large and numerous shots often so becloud 
the mine atmosphere that it is difficult to see the char- 
acter of the roof, and the gases formed are surely 
injurious to health. For these and other reasons just 
recited I feel justified in attaching much importance to 
the shearing of the coal. 

If loading machines can approach closely what their 
designers claim, many advantages will be made appar- 
ent when they are put into operation. The mines will 
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be able to produce their present tonnage without being 
as extensive as they are now, dependent as they are 
today on manual labor for the loading of the coal. It is 
well known that the areas in which coal is being pro- 
duced should be kept as small as possible. By such 
concentration less track need be maintained, fewer 
roadways have to be kept clean, and fewer timbers will 
keep the workings in a safe condition. By providing 
the workmen with mechanical means of loading they 
also surely are benefited, for thereby their otherwise 
laborious toil becomes reduced to an easy job with little 
else to do than to watch the machines performing their 
work. 

The mechanical loader permits of: 1. Uniform and 
systematic advance. (a) Inequalities in the time and 
efforts of miners are overcome. With present methods 
a hard worker may have a place adjoining several slack- 
ers—the result is apparent. (b) Work may be con- 
centrated on one or more places which it may be 
urgently necessary to speed up. 

2. Simplification of main haulage, ventilation, pump- 
ing, etc. 

3. In a new development rapid increase in daily pro- 
duction and the attainment of ultimate output in a 
comparatively short time. (a) Higher recovery is pos- 
sible because of quicker working. Loading machines 
should be, and in all probability will be, worked in two 
8-hour shifts. The first, or day, shift, of course, will 
work at capacity. The second, or night, shift would 
limit its output to the supplying of enough coal at the 
gathering points or on the tipple to insure such work 
for coal-handling equipment and the men in charge 
that no time will be lost at the beginning of the day 
shift while the first load trip is being made up. 

Let me emphasize the need for making sure that the 
surface plant is of sufficient capacity for needs, present 
and prospective. It is better to have a few of the men 
who handle the coal idle part of the time than to have 
perhaps hundreds of miners waiting for cars or the 
clearing up of a congestion in traffic. This last is one 
of the important details in the laying out of the future 
mine where mechanical loading will be introduced, 





How to Prevent Coal-Pile Fires* 
By J. E. WILLIAMSt 


Waterbury, Conn. 
HE secret of preventing coal piles from catching 
fire by spontaneous combustion lies in the manner 
of building up the piles. Two simple rules that, if 
followed, will go a long way to prevent fires are: (1) In 
unloading coal with buckets drop the load in a bulk. 


\pright way to 
< pile coal 
\ 
X 


Wrong way-.. 
“4 





FIG. 1—METHOD OF STORING COAL 


Right—Coal piled in shape of cones separates the fine and 
coarse. Left—-When, piled in layers the mixture is kept together, 
preventing air filtering through. 





*Hlectrical World, June 3, 1922. 
+Chief engineer, The Chase Companies. 
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FIG. 2. 
This pile is 500 ft. long by 60 ft. wide. 


STORAGE PIT CONTAINING 7,000 TONS 
Though in the general 
form of a cone, it has been made up by a series of dumpings, 
the bucket being so placed and opened in each case that the coal 
falls in a mass and does not dribble out into a small single-bucket 
cone. In another pile near this 10,000 fons is stored. 


Don’t let it trickle out into cone form. (2) Build the 
pile in flat layers. 

In building up the layers of coal proceed as if build- 
ing a brick wall. Drop the first load flat in a bulk, 
lay the next load close to the sides of it, the next to the 
side of that, and so on until one layer is completed 
with a flat top. This keeps the mixture of fine and 
coarse coal together. 

If the coal is dropped from the bucket in cone shape, 
the heavier coal rolls down the sides of the pile, leaving 
the fine coal in the peak. The cones that are formed 
will have the heavy coal at the bottom and _ sides, 
through which air will enter and may set the whole pile 
on fire. By building the coal pile in layers this separat- 
ing of the fine coal and of the larger pieces of coal 
is prevented, and the air will not filter through so easily. 
The right and the wrong ways of coal piling are shown 
in Fig. 1, where on the left, the coal is dumped quickly, 
thus preventing it from separating with the large coai 
at the bottom and the fine coal at the top. On the right 
is shown the formation of internal cones produced by 
improper piling. 

Some coal will catch fire no matter what precautions 
are taken. This indicates excessive sulphur and iron. 
I have seen a ray of sun through the roof ignite this 
kind of coal, but fortunately there is very little of it 
on the market. 

Once the coal pile is built for storage, rehandle the 
coal as little as possible. For use take a layer off the 
top and build up as before, not forgetting that the 
secret lies in keeping the surface flat and avoiding 
internal cones. 
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Chart That Solves Pipe-Capacity Problems 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST 
Newark, N. J. 


NGINEERS often desire to ascertain quickly the 

velocity with which water will travel through a pipe 
of given diameter. They often want also to know the 
number of cubic feet of liquid or gas that will flow 
through it in one minute, the number of gallons of 
liquid which will pass through it in a like time or the 
number of pounds of water it may be expected to 
convey. 

All these quantities are dependent, of course, upon 
the size of the pipe, and as the sizes in common use 
vary, standard pipe not being exact in internal diameter 
and extra heavy pipe differing also, it usually is neces- 
sary to search through tables and make lengthy calcula- 
tions before arriving at a satisfactory result. And 
then, after a result has been obtained, one can never be 
certain that it is correct. 

The accompanying chart solves all of these matters 
in a simple manner. The best way to explain the use 
of this chart is to solve a problem by its aid. First, 
it will be observed that three sets of figures are given 
in connection with the left-hand column, which I have 
called column A. The first set, marked ‘‘No. 1, Stand- 
ard,” gives the actual internal diameters of standard 
pipe. This shows, for example, that the internal diam- 
eter of a l-in. standard pipe is somewhat greater than 
lin. The set of figures marked “No. 2, Exact,” gives 
exact internal diameters. Thus, if we have a pipe the 
internal diameter of which is exactly 2 in. as used 
in the problem to be cited below, we use this column 
of figures. The right-hand set of figures, marked “No. 
3, Extra Heavy,” gives the actual internal diameters 
of extra heavy pipe. It shows that the inside diam- 
eter of a l-in. extra-heavy pipe is less than 1 in. 


PROBLEM OF CAPACITY OF TWO-INCH PIPE 


Now, for the example: How much water is passing 
through a pipe the internal diameter of which is ex- 
actly 2 in., the velocity being 2 ft. per second? 

Locate the line corresponding to a 2-in. diameter in 
column A over the word “exact” and, from its point 
of intersection with the vertical, project a straight line 
through the 2-ft. per second point in column C, as 
shown by the dotted line. This intersects column B. 
From this point of intersection with column B run a 
straight line horizontally across the chart to the cor- 
responding point of column G, also as shown by a dotted 
line. The intersection of this horizontal line extended 
from column B to column G gives simultaneously the 
desired result in three columns—namely, D, FE and F. 
It shows that approximately 2.6 cu.ft. per minute is 
flowing through the pipe (the exact amount is 2.615 
cu.ft.). It also shows that somewhat more than 19 
gallons per minute is passing through the pipe (the 
exact amount is 19.58 gallons) and that the pipe is car- 
rying about 165 lb. of water per minute (the exact 
amount being 163 lb.). 

This chart is fairly accurate, certainly sufficiently so 
for all practical purposes. It is evident upon studying 
it that if the pipe were a 2-in. standard pipe, instead of 
being exactly 2 in. in internal diameter, the horizontal 
line from column B to column G would be slightly lower 
and the three quantities would be slightly greater. 

On the other hand, it is evident also that if a 2-in. 
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CHART FOR DETERMINING PIPE CAPACITY 


The dotted lines show the method of solving the problem of the 
capacity of a pipe of exactly 2 in. internal diameter with water 
running at 2 ft. per second. One line joins 2 in. in line A with 
2 ft. in line C intersecting line B at a point from which a line 
is drawn to a similar figure in line G@. This line crossing lines D, 
Eoand F shows on their scales respectively the number of cubic 
feet, the gallons and the tons passing per minute. 





extra-heavy pipe were used instead of the 2-in. exact, 
the horizontal line from column B to column G would 
be raised slightly above its present position and the 
three quantities would therefore be somewhat less. 

Inversely, if any quantity in column D, E or F is 
known and it is desired to determine the velocity per 
second flowing through the pipe, this same chart can 
be used for this purpose with equal ease. First run 
a horizontal line from column B to column G through 
the known point and then from its intersection with 
column B project a straight line to the known pipe 
diameter. The intersection of this latter line with col- 
umn C gives the velocity of flow in feet per second. 

On the other hand, if one wishes to select a pipe size, 
knowing any one of the quantities in column D, EF or F 
and having decided upon the velocity of flow, the pro- 
cedure to be followed is quite evident. It will be noted 
also that this chart can be conveniently used for con- 
version. For example, how many gallons are there in 
2.6 cu.ft.? The dotted horizontal line already drawn 
shows that the number sought is slightly over 19, which 
is equivalent also to about 165 lb. of water. This chart 
gives a visual illustration of the relationship existing 
between pipe sizes—standard, exact and extra-heavy. 
By using this chart one can quickly “read off’ the 
actual internal diameter of a standard or extra-heavy 
pipe. 

In range this chart has been made sufficient to cover 
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almost any problem dealing with water. The standard 
pipe sizes included vary from 3 in. to 15 in. and the 
velocities from 0.3 to 20 ft. per second. 


Should anyone prefer to use formule rather than _ 


this chart, either for solving a problem directly or for 


checking the result taken from it, the following are the - 


formule on which it is based: 
Oa 45 da 


where Q@ = gallons per minute flowing; 
d = internal diameter of pipe in inches; 
and i 


= velocity of flow in, feet per second. 
The cubie feet per minute = 0.327d’v 
pounds of water per minute — 20. 2am. 





Welding Job Saves Union Pacific Goal Co. 
Nearly a Thousand Dollars’ “ “ae 


N THE accompanying illustration is shown the 5-in. 

crankshaft of a mine pump belonging to the. Union 
Pacific Coal Co. and installed in one of the mines at 
Cumberland, Wyo. This shaft broke clear across at 
the point indicated. 
mantled and the shaft lined up and clamped securely 
in a supporting frame as shown. Here the break was 
repaired with an electric welding set. Since being 
returned to operation it has given excellent service. 

This repair cost about $50. It is estimated that had 
the welding outfit not been available and had it been 
necessary to procure a new shaft, the total expense 
would have amounted to nearly if not quite $1,000. 
Furthermore, by welding, the pump was back in service 
in a short time, whereas a long delay otherwise might 
have been entailed. 

This firm welds electrically all broken car irons and 
coupling links, renews the ends of boiler tubes, re- 
pairs broken shafts, and performs 
miscellaneous jobs by the same means. The officials are 
sometimes inclined to wonder how they got along with- 
out the electric welder. 

At first considerable trouble was experienced in 
procuring competent operatives to use the outfit. Three 
or four itinerant welders “happened along” and were 
given employment, but proved to be tyros and would- 
bes rather than sure-enough welders. It was decided, 
therefore, to break in some of the regular employees 
and encourage them to perfect themselves in the 
manipulation of the apparatus. This, therefore, was 
done, with results entirely satisfactory to all concerned. 





WELDED IN 


CRANKSHAFT HLECTRICALLY 
UNION PACIFIC COAL CO.’S SHOP 

This weld was made by some of the regular employees of the 
Union Pacific Coal Co., who have been taught the art of electrical 
Ww age and so can save the coal company from calling in outside 
help 
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The pump was accordingly dis-: 


numerous other - 
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Stripping Coal in Russia at Fifty Degrees Below Zero 


Engineer of ‘‘Great Bear’? Country Describes Difficulties of Loos- 
ening Overburden and of Loading and Dumping It—-Both Steam 
Shovels and Men Had to be Protected Against Cold and Wind 


at a time when winter gales such as blow in 

Russia sweep over the ground, for the mercury 
frequently hovers around 50 deg. below zero, freezing 
everything to adamant. But in parts of Russia the 
need for fuel requires that the attempt be made, so in 
spite of obstacles, steam shovels and draglines, winter 
and summer alike, are digging coal in the Ural region. 
The difficulties of the task and how they were overcome 
were described in Gornoji Djilo, the journal of the 
Mining Board of the Supreme Council of Public 
Economy, by Saitzevsky and translated by George A. 
Moskchansky, an engineer. The translation runs thus: 

For a long time the excavating work in northern 
Russia began in April or May, according to the location 
and readiness of the ground to thaw out, and lasted 
until November, and sometimes only until October. 
Thus the work was prosecuted from five to seven 
months, or an average of about half a year. The rest of 
the year excavators were not in use, though in southern 
Russia they work the whole year long. 

During the present period of national reconstruction 
the demand for excavators continually grew and as it 
has been impossible to obtain these machines abroad 
for the last three years and as they are ‘not built in 
Russia, it seemed absolutely necessary to utilize the 
machines on hand to the utmost, making them work not 
merely half time but throughout the year. Many ex- 
perts in coal mining questioned whether winter work 
was practicable, especially in the northern parts of 
Russia. 


\ MERICAN engineers would hesitate to strip coal 


MICHIGAN MINES STRIP ORE IN WINTER MONTHS 


In foreign technical literature there are descriptions 
of the stripping of coal or ore by excavators during the 
winter. Thus, in the March, 1918, issue of the E'ngi- 
neering and Mining Journal an article describes in 
detail how ore is stripped every winter near Lake 
Michigan so that it may be loaded early in the spring, 
ready for shipment to the plants as soon as navigation 
opens. 

It was known also that during the building of the 
Murman R.R. excavation continued during the winter, 
the military necessity requiring that the work be 
speeded as much as possible. This work was performed 
in an extremely severe winter, not differing much from 
the climate of the Urals, with temperatures of —58 deg. 
F. This suggested to me that the excavating work in 
Cheljabinsk coal mines could be extended through the 
winter months. This project has been accomplished 
and in the strip pits of this northern country, three 
steam shovels of American manufacture have been suc- 
cessfully used. The ground consists of a sandy clay. 
The depth of the cut where the Bucyrus works is about 
12 ft., the shovel standing on the coal and loading the 
overburden into cars standing on track laid on the 
surface—that is, at a height of about 34 ft. 

The shovel moves from north to south along the east- 
ern side of the cut and the two Marions move from 


south to north along the western side while going 
deeper by steps or banks on an inclination of 1 per cent. 
The material is lifted only a few feet, the booms of the 
shovels being short. 

In December, 1920, the Bucyrus worked steadily by 
day and by night, loading from 800 to 1,000 long tons in 
24 hours and uncovering between 700 and 750 gross 
tons of coal. The Marions for a while performed a 
preparatory work, gradually going deeper in four cuts, 
each 4.8 ft. deep, and having behind them the pit about 
193 ft. deep. One of them is now almost at the begin- 
ning of the cut, another one in the middle digging a 
low bank, consequently their work is not efficient, but 
after reaching the depth of 16 to 194 ft. they will scoop 
a full dipper load at each movement, whereas they now 
fill the dipper only by making many strokes. With 
banks of the regular height they will move in 24 hours 
not less than 1,635 cu.yd. 


DRAGLINES ALSO WORKING IN RUSSIAN WINTER 


Beside the excavators just mentioned a Bucyrus No. 
14 dragline excavator is working in the southern cut of 
the Cheljabinsk mine. Beginning its work without a 
preparatory blasting of the frozen surface the bucket of 
the excavator broke, temporarily suspending the opera- 
tion of the machine. It must not be thought that work 
cannot be done with this machine during winter months, 
for it can be successfully operated if the frozen top 
crust is first thoroughly prepared by blasting. To 
prevent the cut from freezing, the work must be 
continuous. 

Winter work is not insuperably more difficult than 
work in the summer. If it is prosecuted in three shifts 
the ground is not given time to freeze up, and the 
machine has difficulty only in removing the top crust. 
To facilitate its digging the crust is prepared by blast- 
ing a number of holes drilled in checker order 2 ft. 4 in. 
from each other and 27 to 35 in. deep. The holes are 
charged with soft dynamite, each charge being 0.112 
lb. They are drilled at an angle of 45 deg. to the sur- 
face, with the slope toward the bank. 


BUCKET READILY Scoops Up FROZEN LUMPS 


After the holes are exploded the frozen crust is 
cracked in all directions, and the dipper of the excava- 
tor without much difficulty scoops the upper part of the 
bank, which readily breaks into lumps. 

Preparations are being made to drill the blast holes 
with air drills. When the work is done by hand a work- 
man in one shift with the twist drill will drill ten holes. 
It seems difficult to explain how so much work can be 
done until it is stated that the upper layer consists of 
soft black soil. Where, as in some places, the top con- 
sists of clay, air hammers have to be used. 

When the ground is thus prepared for excavation the 
work is made relatively easy, so that the resistance of 
the ground to the shovel is little more in winter than in 
summer. The main difficulty is to protect the intake 
and exhaust steam pipes from freezing, to supply the 
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nachines with water, and to protect the workmen from 
cold and wind. 

In Cheljabinsk mines, on account of certain misunder- 
standings and friction, the winter work in 1920 was 
started almost without preparation, the precious months 
of the autumn being allowed to pass by without any- 
thing being done. Operations were begun in the latter 
part of November, when cold, windy weather came on, 
the temperature falling to —50.6. At the start the steam 
in the pipes condensed rapidly, and the pipes, cylinder 
heads and valve chests froze up almost instantaneously 
whenever work stopped. The pipes, cylinders and other 
parts of the machine where water was likely to gather, 
had to be covered with insulation. The machine was 
covered with a wood shed, but this proved an unsatis- 
factory protection. 

To supply water for the shovels was an unusually 
difficult task. As in coal mines the water is very hard, 
it usually was delivered in sheet-iron tanks, but in 
winter these proved to be useless, for the valves froze 
up when the water was shut off. The Omsk R.R. fur- 
nished the excavators with fourteen box cars each con- 
taining two water tanks of an aggregate capacity of 
2,650 gal. These box cars are heated by stoves. The 
discharge valves are inside the cars and consequently do 
not freeze. Thus protected the tanks give satisfaction. 
The feed water for the boilers is brought in these tanks 
fourteen miles from a point on the Omsk R. R. 

For these cars a separate track is laid alongside that 
provided for the equipment on which excavated material 
is loaded. Water is delivered to the excavator tanks 
through a 23-in. hose. 


SHOVEL Lost MucH TIME WAITING FOR CARS 


Success in excavating work depends largely upon the 
track facilities and the prompt arrival of cars. The 
efficiency of the excavators during the last working 
season was from 15 to 40 per cent of normal and the 
latter figure was reached only lately. This lack of 
efficiency can be laid almost exclusively to the unsatis- 
factory condition of the service tracks. The machines 
were frequently idle, sometimes as much as 75 per cent 
of the working time being lost waiting for the locomo- 
tive and cars, which were delayed by reason of derail- 
ment of ioads and from other causes. 

The Omsk R.R. is greatly interested in the produc- 
tion of this coal, being itself the chief consumer of the 
product. Consequently it took the shipping part of the 
business in its own hands, placing in each department 
responsible agents appointed by the department man- 
ager of this: division of the line. As soon as this was 
done the machines were enabled to keep busy, the tracks 
and cars being kept in good order and locomotives 
arriving at stripping machines as they were needed. 
This also aided the winter work materially. Had it not 
been that the Omsk R.R. took over the hauling of the 
trains and the supply of water, the removal of snow- 
drifts, the thawing of the tanks, and other haulage and 
water-tank equipment difficulties, winter work would 
have been impossible. 

In order to avoid the freezing up of the banks the 
shovels were kept as far as possible in steady operation, 
stops being made for only short periods when it became 
necessary to make-repairs, replace broken parts and do 
other necessary work. To this end the pit was operated 
for three shifts despite the fact that less is done at 
night than can be done during the day. 

Care should be taken to light the pit and dumping 
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place adequately. Incandescent electrical lamps are not 
altogether convenient for this purpose. When they 
are placed on the machine itself they are subject to much 
vibration and burn quickly. It is therefore more con- 
venient to erect posts behind the machine and mount 
them on these. 

It was found important to provide the excavator gang 
with clothing of unusual warmth. It was not sufficient 
to provide them solely with the usual fur coats and felt 
boots. Cotton underlined trousers and coats and the 
felt caps of the new Red Army style were provided. This 
headgear protected the back of the head, the ears and 
even the cheeks. 


CANNOT WoRK FULL EIGHT Hours IN COLD 


This type of equipment though light, is warm and does 
not hinder the free movement of the men in the excava- 
tor gang. Yet even in garments such as this it was im- 
possible to work continuously for eight hours in the cold 
and wind, and the gang, consisting of an engineer, a 
trackman, an oiler and a fireman, had to be reinforced 
by a second engineer and trackman, their work being 
the most responsible and requiring special activity. It 
is also the most uncongenial work, for the trackman is 
not protected in any way from the wind and cold. Con- 
sequently it is essential that during the shift he have 
= ORDO EAS to warm up at the boiler of the excavator 
shed. 

Snow fences must be erected to prevent the accumula- 
tion of drifts. At the beginning of the work the trench 
filled with snow, the dipper scooped up snow with the 
ground and this formed with the clay a sticky mass, 
which adhered to the dipper so that it could not be dis- 
charged. Consequently the work had frequently to be 
stopped while the dipper was cleaned by hand. 

The unloading of cars at the dumping place also was 
a difficult operation. The cars were loaded in from 25 
to 30 minutes and the dumping took about an hour 
Each flat car required about five or six workmen to un- 
load it, and on the twelve flat cars of a single train 
about fifty or sixty. men were employed. These work- 
men throughout the shift ride between the cut and 
dumps, the distance being about 1.8 miles. They are 
exposed constantly to the cold and wind, as the dumps 
are located where the ground is level and unprotected 
and where consequently the wind has a clear sweep. 

Dump cars have as yet not been provided, but they 
are under construction and probably soon will be in 
operation. If not, then the unloading should be done 
by a plow. Thus unloaded the work could be done in not 
more than five minutes instead of, as at present, in an 
hour. This will reduce considerably the number of 
work trains and decrease to a large extent the number 
of men performing this exacting work in the bitter cold. 


COAL MINING COMPANIES are rapidly substituting per- 
missible explosives for other classes of high explosives and 
for black blasting powder, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. By so doing they are rendering valuable aid to 
the nation-wide effort to make mining a safer occupation for 
the 750,000 men employed in American coal mines. In 1912, 
just ten years ago, only 8 per cent of the explosives used at 
coal mines was of the permissible class; in 1921 the percent- 
age had increased to 18; and in March, 1922, it was 21. The 
steadily increasing rate of use of permissible explosives is 
shown by the following tables of percentages: 1912, 8.03; 
1913, 9.44; 1914, 8.88; 1915, 10.82; 1916, 11.84; 1917, 11.08; 
1918, 13.08; 1919, 15.21; 1920, 14.96; 1921, 17.90; March, 
1922, 20.80. ; 
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Piette Coke Oven Consumes 


a Little Over One-Third 
of the Heat in Its Gases 


By HEcTOoR PRUD’HOMME* 
New York City 
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Makes Almost Seventy Per Cent of Coal into Coke, About Five and 
One-Half Pounds of Ammonia, Seven Gallons of Tar and Three 
and One-Half Gallons of Benzine—Long Oven Life Anticipated 


HE Piette type of coke oven was built experi- 

mentally for the first time in the United States 
by the Franco-Belgian Coke Oven Corporation of Brus- 
sels, Belgium, at the Carondelet coke-oven station of 
the Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, Mo. This con- 
struction of eight ovens was made for the purpose of 
a demonstration preliminary to the organization by the 
Franco-Belgian Coke Oven Corporation of the Belgian 
American Coke Ovens Corporation. Minute tests 
have been conducted on these ovens by the Laclede Gas 
Light Co. during 30 consecutive days and the ovens have 
been in regular operation for over 14 months. The 
Franco-Belgian Coke Oven Corporation has more than 
1,500 modern ovens in commercial operation in several 
countries in Europe. However, the construction in 
St. Louis, was experimental and, therefore, limited to 
eight ovens. 

The Piette oven is of the horizontal type, with 
vertical flues, transverse regenerators and reversing 
arrangement. The regenerator chambers run the whole 
length of the battery at right angles to the heating 
walls and oven chambers. This intercrossing of the 
walls is designed to give a maximum of stability to the 
whole structure. Arrangements are provided for expan- 
sion when the ovens are heated, so that no fractures 
will occur to interfere with the proper working of the 
ovens. 

Although arranged in longitudinal chambers, the re- 


generators are actually of the transverse type, and the 
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FIG. 1. SECTION THROUGH HEATING FLUES 


The regenerators run longitudinally but the gases do not travel 
in that direction but at right angles to it because the resistance 
of a long regenerator is considerable and one that is shorter will 
do the work satisfactorily. The longitudinal chamber is struc- 
tually stronger. 


*Vice-president and general manager, Belgian American Coke 
Ovens Corporation, 25 Broadway, N. Y. 


products of combustion cross through the checkerwork 
in a direction parallel to the center line of the oven 
and travel longitudinally only after arriving in the 
free space of the secondary chamber. The total resist- 
ance is thus lowered to 0.2 or 0.23 in. of water-gage, 
instead of the 1.2 in. usual in longitudinal regen- 
erators. In this way the pressures in the oven chambers 
and heating flues are more nearly equalized, and a maxi- 
mum of gas-tightness and a maximum recovery of by- 
products is assured. 

While not essential, the use of a fan for the air sup- 
ply will tend more nearly to equalize the pressures 
between the oven chamber and the heating wall, and 
prevent the passage of gases in either direction as the 
ovens become older. 


REGULATION OF GAS AND AIR TO HEATING FLUES 


The center-line of the battery divides the heating 
wall into two symmetrical parts, reversals being made 
from one half to the other. The space between the 
sole flues of each half is divided into four chambers a 
(Fig. 1), each fed by an individual gas supply pipe pro- 
vided with its regulating cock and distributing the gas 
to four vertical flues. Independent of these cocks, there 
is also a control cock common to each half-wall. The 
air for each half is regulated by a damper 7 (Fig. 2), 
at the inlet to the sole flue s (Fig. 2) of the oven 
adjoining. The area of the ait nozzle for each burner 
is determined with great care. 

This oven may also be constructed, if desired, by 
arranging the reversal from one group of two or three 
flues to the next group of two or three, by slightly 
modifying the method of coupling the vertical flues with 
the sole flues, and using suitable reversing cocks. 

The air for combustion is drawn through flues g 
(Figs. 1 and 2) to absorb the heat radiated downward 
from the sole flue, as well as through air ducts h, to 
take up the heat radiated downward from the regen- 
erators. Thus preheated, the air arrives at the revers- 
ing valve and is there directed alternately into one 
or another of the secondary regenerators. 

The several means of control, to which there is easy 
access, enable great regularity of heating to be obtained, 
at a high, even temperature. The reversal of the 
draft and the operating of the burner valves are 
carried out by the working of a single lever. 

To make the operation of the oven easy and certain, 
sight-holes for the examination of every part are pro- 
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vided, one for each vertical heating flue on top of the 
‘ovens, one in each half of the sole flue s; one in each 
horizontal flue ¢ (Fig. 1) in the heating wall; one in 
each regenerator chamber. Those who are superin- 
tending and controlling the ovens have thus every 
facility for the even heating of the battery at any speed. 

The dimensions of the eight ovens installed at St. 
Louis are as follows: 


Height of ‘oven ehamber....:. «....+ Saerecoreisiates 9 ft. 108 in. 
Length between doors ..... sletersYater ere tat sede sretere olersjeme eee 37 ft. 
AVeTaA@e WAG Ue etek alt torent seers Sse eights stekettegs. Retote 19% in. 


A 30-day test was begun after the ovens had 
been operated for 3 months. The figures in Table I 
show in more detail the results obtained. 

The mixture of coal charged in these ovens during 
the 30 days of tests was as follows: 65 per cent of 
high volatile coal (Elkhorn from the Consolidation Coal 
Co.) and 35 per cent of low volatile coal (Pocahontas 
from the Cleveland-Western Coal Co. of West Vir- 


ginia). The average analysis of this mixture was: 
Per Cent 
Moisture™ 46.0 a. ae ee cee eee: See eee 4,43 
Volatile uscd le eee eee ete 29.06 
Pixed ‘Garpor 6.50: Gesctna sete tee eee eee are 61.37 
‘Ash PRU RELE 3. cee a he ee ee ene eee Neen 5.14 
100.00 


Tests of the coke yield and researches as to its nature 
were made by weighing daily the load of one oven, 
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FIG. 2. SECTION THROUGH OVEN CHAMBER 


This illustration shows the course of the gases from the sole 
flue through a regulator into the two regenerator chambers and 
the course of fresh air through two regenerators and a regulator 
into the far half of the sole flue. The movement is parallel to 
the center line of the oven and not longitudinally, but the longi- 
tudinal flue is favored because the long wall holds the oven 
together. 


which was then screened and the samples submitted to 
laboratory tests. The results are given in Table I. 
The screening was done on an inclined 23-in. roller 
grizzly screen. 

These figures show that the yield in available B.t.u. 
would be, after deducting the B.t.u. needed for heating 
the ovens, 60.9 per cent of the total quantity of B.t.u. 
produced. This already very satisfactory proportion 
does not, however, represent the real power of this sys- 
tem of ovens. 

A small number of ovens can, of course, not give the 
same yields as a bigger battery, of say fifty or sixty 
or more ovens of the same type. In the case of a big 
battery the gas used for the heating of an end-wall, 
which was found to be more than half the amount used 
on one oven wall for intermediate flues, is distributed 
over a larger number of ovens and as a matter of course 
over a larger quantity of the coal distilled. If the heat 
used in one end-wall is distributed over a battery of 
fifty to sixty ovens, the average number in a modern 
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battery, the reduction in B.t.u. consumed in comparison 
with a battery of eight ovens is about 6 per cent. 
Taking this into account, the calorific balance sheet of 
the Piette ovens working under the conditions de- 
scribed above at St. Louis is as follows: 


Per Cent 
B.t.u. produced, 3,301.7 per lb. of coal..... one ee er 
B.t.u. in the surplus gas;"2,08Sit 7. se ee 63.25 
B.t.u. consumed in the heating gas, 1,213.3........ 36.75 


This consumption is claimed to be the smallest yet 
realized in the United States considering the conditions 
imposed by the tests. 








TABLE I—RESULTS OF TESTS 
A. Ovens and coal: 


Number of ovens charged and pushed..................... 282 
Average coking times® .. sweet ce hao 20 hr. 18 min. 
Averageload' per ovenisra accel eee ee 26,770 lb. 
Total quantity of coal charged in 30 days. . bes 7,549,400 bb. 
Average qugntity of coal charged in 24 hr. per oven fe 31,455 Ib. 
Average temperature of the smoke at the outlet of the heat 
regenerators corresponding to 3.8 per cent oxygen or an 
- ‘excess of 25. per. centiol Airtin oe. ele ite ents ae ee 624 deg. F. 
i oke: 
Total yield of dry coke calculated on coal as ch pee per cent.. 69.19 
Proportion of foundry coke in total coke. Roe ee 38.15 
Proportion of other grades of coke.................-0+.0--- 61.85 


Average analysis of the total coke obtained, per cent: 
Moisture 
Ash.. 





Porosity: 
Coke substance by volumes: usc osc oe eee 51.03 
Air spaces by volume. 48.97 
Total quantity of coke produced i in 24 hours in one ov. en, lb.. 21,764 

C. Heating gas: 
Volume of f gas burnt during the 30 days in cu.ft. at 30in. pressure 


and 60deg. F.. Pays a 20,332,000 
Volume of gas burnt per ‘Tb. of coal charged. SAO ee se 2.693 
Heating value of this gas (B.t.u. per cu.ft.) . 479 3 
Consumption in B.t.u. per lb. of coal charged. . 1,290.7 


D. Gas produced and B.t.u. available: 
Total volume of gas produced during the 30 days at 30 in. and 
60 deg. Fy Cutts. crack pean eee 


44, 1 000 
Volume of gas produced per Ib. of coal charged in cu.ft.......... 5849 


Average calorific value of this gas (B.t.u. per cu.ft.)............ 564.5 
Total quantity of B.t.u. available per Ib. of coal charged (non- 
debenzolized gas):\...505: Bhccck eo a eee 3,301.7 
B.t.u. (surplus) available per lb. of coal tr2ated................ 2,011.8 
Average analysis of the gas produced: 
Per Cent Per Cent 
COs. ..saiindays Ha: ap care hid CO psn 388i. eee eee 6.1 
©, Hines eee ee Le. a Oi Pe Vo ae Pe 29.8 
02.) 5: eee Bee eS 034 © Nom Qe, eae. eee 6.8 
He ae gear 51.8 
Average specific gravity at 30 in. mercury and 60 deg. F. 0.39. Yields of 
byproducts per ton (2,000 Ib.) of coal carbonized: 
Ammonia (NH3)s1b% 200 Bea ee ee oe oe ee eee 5.63 
Tar, dry, zaler o,f on Soe ott a aoe bo ne ee 7.01 
Benzene (product distilling below 200 deg. C.), gal................. 3.42 





The most important characteristics of the Piette oven 
are: 

1. The carbonization chamber and the whole struc- 
ture are perfectly tight, as was demonstrated during 
the St. Louis tests. This, together with a perfect 
regulation of the heating and the excellent heat re- 
generation qualities, has permitted the extraction from 
the coal of the maximum of byproducts. 

2. Short-circuits in wall flues have been done away 
with through the reunion, in two continuous series, of 
the upward-flame and downward-flame flues. This 
arrangement acts favorably in the exchanges of heat 
with the consequence that the work of the regenerators 
is facilitated. 

3. The distribution of the gas in each oven wall by 
several compartments fed by individual tuyeres, each 
supplying the gas to three or four flues, permits the 
regulation of the quantity of gas admitted at every 
point of the oven in such a manner that it takes into 
account the effects of the taper and the cooling from 
outside. 

4. The use of fixed regulating sections for the en- 
trance of the air under the soles and the outlet of the 
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burnt gases through the top of the vertical flues, which 
sections are calculated and confirmed by practice, makes 
the use of sliding bricks unnecessary. The placing of 
such sliding bricks is always very difficult for the heater 
who has charge of them, and it has been found many 
times that these small bricks remain stuck after some 
time, which fact prevents a first-class regulation of the 
batteries where such device is employed. The unre- 
movable regulation sections of the Piette ovens are 
superior, because they need no adjustment of any kind 
and are not exposed to the consequences of the whim 
or indifference of the heaters. More uniform heating of 
the oven walls is obtained, as was shown under every 
kind of running conditions at the new battery at the 
Laclede Gas Light plant. 

5. The fact that the longitudinal regenerators work 
transversely, and thus establish an automatic regula- 
tion of the temperature of the combustion air, assists 
materially in the equalization of the heating of the sev- 
eral ovens of the battery, an advantage which does not 
exist in the ovens having individual transverse regen- 
erators. The uniformity of the temperature of all the 
ovens of the battery which was noted daily at the St. 
Louis plant was a feature of the tests. 

6. The two transversal-conjugated-regeneration gal- 
leries on each side of the center line of the battery 
allow (through a convenient regulation of the sections 
of the communicating openings existing between the 
primary gallery and the secondary gallery) for com- 
pensating the effect of the drop of pressure in the outlet 
gallery for the combustion products and for establish- 
ing correspondingly a uniform working of the depres- 
sion for all the ovens. These sections are so calculated 
and the quantity of checkerwork placed in the secondary 
gallery is such that they are perfectly sized for the 
products going out and in the following period for the 
air coming in through them. 

7. The aérating galleries g between the soles and 
the secondary regenerators as well as the galleries h 
under the heat regenerators assure a convenient cool- 
ing of the combustion products and a saving of 
radiating heat through a reduction of this radiation. 
These advantages were clearly shown during the tests 
referred to in this article, the air being heated to 
200-280 deg. F. before entering the regenerators proper. 

8. The stability of the ovens is remarkable. The 
regenerators are longitudinal to the center line of the 
battery and therefore perpendicular to the center line 
of the oven-walls and the arches of the ovens. This 
intersection of the walls and the ovens makes for a 
maximum solidity of the mass of the battery. Then the 
expansion of the linings and of the arches of the re- 
generators, as well as of the flues connecting the 
primary regeneration galleries with the sub-sole flues, 
is rendered completely independent of the general sus- 
taining mass of the battery. The result thereof is that 
the refractory material which constitutes the sole-oven 
walls and the ovens are built on an absolutely rigid 
monolithic block which cannot be deformed. Such a 
disposition is remarkably advantageous with the silica 
bricks so extensively used in the. United States which 
expand so much. The system in which the oven walls 
proper of the oven are placed on regenerator walls, of 
which they are a part, can evidently not realize a sim- 
ilar tightness. The unequal temperatures which are 
found from the foot of the regenerator walls to the top 
of the oven walls justify unequal expansions from level 
to level, which cannot but cause cracks. 
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9. The ovens are easily operated and watched. As 
explained above, sight-holes are placed all along the 
passages of the flames and the gases, which are thus 
made accessible everywhere. The sight-holes placed at 
the end of the primary regenerators permit an inspec- 
tion of the top of the checkerwork for the whole length 
of the battery. The progress of the heating is easily 
followed by heat coloration and general aspect of the 
ensemble. This inspection shows whether any oven-wall 
is being insufficiently heated, due, for instance, to an 
accidental obstruction of a cock or of a gaspipe. 


Boiler Feed Pumps Most Reliable When 


Driven By Steam+ 
By C. M. Evans 


St. Louis, Mo. 


HEN steam-driven pumps are used in boiler feed- 

ing they are noted, regardless of their type, for 
power-plant men to consider them favorably in spite of 
their admitted shortcomings. Although steam-driven 
machines of this kind are well known to be less efficient 
than those either mechanically or electrically actuated, 
they may be operated whenever steam is on the boiler, 
whether any other prime mover is running or not. This 
characteristic is important because there are many oc- 
casions when the prime mover or generating equipment 
is inoperative, yet it may be highly desirable to force 
water into the boiler. Consequently many practical 
consulting and operating engineers will install only 
steam-driven apparatus for boiler feeding. 

Where an electrically driven pump is employed its 
operation depends upon that of another piece of equip- 
ment—the generator. Another link thus is added to 
the chain of operation. If because of accident or for 
some other reason the generator is shut down, a motor- 
driven feed pump is useless. 

The disadvantages of the mechanically or electrically 
driven feed pump, as just enumerated, vanish if a 
steam-actuated unit is installed as a standby. Where 
such an auxiliary is used—and such a one should be 
in every plant—the more economical motor or mechani- 
cally driven machine may be used during normal 
operation and the steam-actuated unit employed in 
emergency. 

In this connection the recommendation of R. J. S. 
Pigott, mechanical engineer for the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co., of New York, who has designed and oper- 
ated some of the most important steam plants in this 
country and who is one of the leading men in his 
profession, may be of interest. He says: ‘“Boiler-feed 
pumps are usually either of the duplex outside-packed 
plunger or the three- or four-stage centrifugal type. 
Occasionally motor-driven triplex pumps are installed, 
but; their use is undesirable. The principal feature re- 
quired is reliability, which at once gives the steam- 
driven apparatus the precedence. The duplex direct- 
acting type until recently was used almost exclusively, 
but it is now being replaced by the turbine-driven 
centrifugal pump.” 

Injectors sometimes are used as standbys for boiler 
feeding, particularly in small plants. They are fairly 
satisfactory for this service but have the disadvantage 
that they will not operate unless the steam) pressure 
within the boiler is approximately that for which the 
injector was designed. 


*Copyrighted ; all rights reserved. 
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The Four-Hour Day in Coal 


Comment By R. DAWSON HALL* 
New York City 


ITH the intriguing title “The Four-Hour Day in Coal,” 

Hugh Archbald introduces (the words are not mine) “a 
study of the relation between the engineering of the organi- 
zation of work and the discontent among the workers in the 
coal mines.” Mr. Archbald has been proclaimed as the only 
coal-mining engineer in the Taylor Institute. In this book he 
unburdens himself of a mastering obsession. For years he has 
grieved over the short working time of the miner and loader. 
He feels, as all of us feel, that the workmen should be 
enabled to keep busy all the time they are supposed to stay 
at the mine face. Alas! those who know the coal miner know 
well that he does not stay on the job a full eight hours when 
cars come fast enough that he can make a good wage in 
shorter time. 

Mr. Archbald lays the blame for slow mine-car supply on 
deficient engineering. I used to think I knew what engineer- 
ing was, but the term is getting today to embrace manage- 
ment and economics, and, looking over the book, it seems 
wholly to deal with these phases of engineering, which are 
really only side functions of the engineer and which he has 
only lately taken, or tried to take, under his care. Mr. Arch- 
bald himself is not clear that organization will be regarded 
by the reader as the engineer’s function and so to guide 
him gently into that way of thinking he has made his sub- 
title read awkwardly, “the engineering of the organization 
of work.” He takes no chances with those graceless men 
who would make an engineer a conjurer with materials and 
the forces of nature and nothing more. 


YET THERE Is Aa REAL ENGINEERING PROBLEM 


Seeing then that Mr. Archbald avers that the defective 
engineering of coal mines is to blame for the inefficient work 
of the miner one wonders why he does not discuss the prob- 
lem from the standpoint of the engineer as that functionary 
generally is known rather than from the point of view of 
management and economics, which usually are regarded as 
separate functions—those of the manager and operator 
respectively. I say this because there is in this problem a 
distinct engineering phase which Mr. Archbald does not for 
one moment consider. 

First, then, let it be stated that the difficulty in keeping the 
miner steadily employed arises from trying to run under- 
ground railroads wholly or partly on a single-track basis. 
Even where double tracks are on the whole used—and this 
is infrequent—there is in every mine with which I am 
acquainted some part of the workings—an important part— 
that operates on a single-track basis. Every car that is 
loaded must run up the room or, in longwall, up the gate 
on the same track that is used for the return journey. This 
prevents steady loading and is the cause of much delay. 
Usually the entry from which the room is driven is also 
single-track. Now, single-track railroading always gives an 
intermittent delivery of cars, especially where the loading is 
on the extreme end of the stub track and where cars con- 
sequently cannot be delivered in a full train to the point of 
loading. 

Seeing that with room work and with longwall as 
practiced it is impossible to deliver more than one, two or at 
most three cars at a time to the working face it is not 
feasible to provide the worker at the face with more than 
one, two or three cars at one time. Generally only one is 
supplied to two men. If the car is large the loss of time may 
be inconsiderable, for that one car may have such a capacity 
that it will provide to one man facilities for a quarter day’s 
steady loading, and should cars so large as to hold ten tons 
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be supplied—and they soon will be introduced—they will 
serve the ambitious loader for about half a day. 

In many mines the ten-ton car is not feasible, either 
because the roof will not permit such a wide space un- 
propped as such a car requires or because the coal is too thin 
to permit a car of sufficient height or for both reasons. 
Furthermore, a high car takes much effort per ton to fill. It 
is easy to see that a car that is low can be filled without 
raising the coal above a normal shoveling level. Every inch 
above that adds to the labor of loading coal, and the height 
soon becomes prohibitive. Loading machines and conveyors, 
however, may rectify that difficulty. 


PROBLEMS OF RAILROADING STILL UNSOLVED 


With a system in which the cars are carried to the work- 
ing faces and then, when filled, are pushed or pulled beyond 
it and by another route from that by which the empty 
arrived, an efficient loading capacity can be afforded even 
with a small car, but there are several difficulties. If ‘the 
place is running into solid coal that plan is not possible. If 
it is working on the end of a block of coal it can be looked 
upon as conceivable, but in practice such a method of opera- 
tion exists only on paper. It has been tried often and in 
every case has been found wanting. 

The method of loading a string of cars from the side of 
a rib—sidewall working—has been advocated and even 
adopted by some operators, but it seems inevitably and 
admittedly wasteful of coal in the long run and is to be 
regarded as a quite dubious plan when the cover is heavy, 
especially with slow hand loading. It has been used, how- 
ever, and, it is said, successfully. 

These difficulties are true engineering problems, but Hugh 
Archbald does not refer to them; perhaps he has not even 
considered them. 

Mr. Archbald, however, it may be said, never tries seriously 
to solve his problem of doing away with the “unemployment- 
within-employment” in the coal mine except by assuming 
that an employer should be so ethical in his management 
that he cast profit to the winds and consent not only to 
increase superintendence but to put in many more drivers or 
motormen than prudence and competition would dictate. The 
problem is not so much one of management per se as of 
either engineering or economics. The author is good enough 
to quote the remarks I made at a meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers. I would prefer to refrain 
from repeating them, but as I still consider that they are as 
vital as I did when I uttered them, I will venture to quote 
some of them (they will be found on page 71 of Mr. Arch- 
bald’s book) : 

“As to what the miner does, in comparison to what he 
could do, I think much may be said. We have pitched our 
plane altogether too low in the coal-mining industry. . . . 

“There is very little doubt but that the coal miner could 
produce more. But there are two reasons why he does not; 
one is that he does not want to, and the other is that the 
operator does not really give him the opportunity that he 
would have if it were to the economic advantage of the 
operator to aid him in his production. Unfortunately, the 
miner is paid by the ton, and not by the day; consequently, 
the operator is not interested particularly in how many tons 
the miner gets out, except as it reduces the overhead. The 
operator cannot afford to have a single dayman idle, but he 
can afford to have idle several miners who are paid by 
the ton.” 


ASKED TO SPEND MONEY WITHOUT RETURN 


If the operator employed his miners by the day he would 
make a greater effort to keep them supplied with cars— 
and conversely they would make less effort to keep him 
supplied with coal. I pointed out, however, that the failure of 
the mine under the day-wage system would be due to the 
unwillingness of the miner to give a full eight-hour service, 
whereas the failure of the operator is due, under the tonnage 
system, to the fact that he cannot meet the needs of the 
miner without an undue expenditure on day labor and 
trackage facilities. When mining is really competitive and 
profits are small or even nil, and still more where losses have 
to be met out of savings and borrowings, as is frequently the 
case, the operator cannot afford to do other than run his 
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mine as others are doing—namely, with a minimum of day 
and monthly labor. Any other plan spells bankruptcy. 

When business is prosperous and profits are high, he can 
and generally does employ excessive day labor, and the idle- 
ness of the miner is largely reduced thereby. The operator 
at such times wants a large tonnage because every ton 
means profit, and he is willing to employ such a force of day 
workers as will enable the miner to give almost his full meed 
of service. As soon as business gets unproductive the 
operator has to reduce this day force to meet competition, 
and the service to the miner inevitably declines. 

The only cure for inefficient mine-car service is an 
economic one. Mr. Archbald conveniently overlooks that 
fact. The operator cannot employ men to work for the 
interest of the employee without reward. The miner might 
give the operator two more hours of service. He refuses. 
He is not to be blamed; still less is the operator to blame 
who refuses to operate his mines in such a manner as would 
inevitably put his balance “into red ink.” What is the cure? 
Surely to provide a profit to the operator where the service 
to the miner is well maintained. 


Is Ir TRUE THAT WHAT CuRES ALSO KILLS? 


Day labor will afford that profit but it will be more than 
balanced by the loss arising from the lower personal 
efficiency of men so employed. With complete mechanization 
of the operations in the mine there would be no incentive 
for the miner to slacken his efforts. So mechanization seems 
to be the cure. But this scheme of things is not possible till 
our engineering methods are much improved, and with the 
limitations imposed by the roof conditions—the fact that the 

‘roof will not stand without support—mechanization involves 
many difficulties, for with an extremely expensive machine 
(and others can hardly be considered) the service must be 
better even than the hand loader requires. Consequently 
complete mechanization is far in the future and may never 
be accomplished. 

Another method would be to adopt a composite plan, 
paying the loader by the ton and also by the day. The ton- 
nage rate would reward the loader proportionately to his 
efforts and the operator proportionately to his mine-car 
service. This method has never been tried. In fact, with 
miners leaving the mine when they please and refusing to 
punch a clock it is doubtful whether it would work. 

As I stated at the time of making the remarks quoted: 
If full car service were given it is doubtful whether the men 
would stay in the mines as many hours as they do now. If 
they could make a day’s pay in four hours, home they would 
go. The double method of pay is based on an eight-hour 
day, and the miner even now picks up his coat after six 
hours. 

MINER HIMSELF SHORTENS THE SHORT DAY 


If he had full loading opportunity he might leave after 
three hours, and he would not hesitate to demand his full 
honorarium for a day’s presence in his place. Truly it is to 
be feared that the union would back him in this breach of 
contract, if indeed it would permit such an agreement to be 
made, so firmly is the short day for the miner established by 
custom even though it is in violation of the contracts as 
now made. 

On the whole Mr. Archbald in his 148-page 5 x 8-in. book 
is fair and well-informed. But despite Mr. Archbald’s 
declaration we must protest that the four-hour day in coal 
has nothing to do with the striking propensities of the miner. 
It is not in the long list of his published grievances. Why 
should Mr. Archbald be so disingenuous? The miner always 
asks for more pay or that his rate of pay be not reduced. He 
also wants less deductions from his pay—less rent, less 
blacksmithing cost and cheaper powder, though these 
usually are provided below cost by the company. He is 
human and wants all he can get, and he has a union that is 
so well organized that he feels he can get it. Why waste 
time to invent other reasons when these are obvious and 
clearly stated, and the other grievances are less obvious and 
have never been stated by the miner? 

The book discusses grievances, coal-mining conditions, the 
mine foreman and his problem, time for the miner, amount 
of work, record of complaints, discouragements and the 
“engineering need.” The mine foreman and his problem in 
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particular is understandingly written. The engineering need, 
it may be said, is a plea for the introduction of efficiency 
engineers into coal mines. 

One cannot deny that the book is interesting, that the 
writer is well informed if not always unprejudiced and that 
the coal-mine executive will find the book enlightening even 
though it is written for the public and, as the wording of 
the slipcover advertisements suggests, for university de- 
baters especially. The debating societies in our colleges are 
legion and active. It would be amusing yet distressing 
indeed to note what gross misuse they will make of this 
little volume.~ The book is published by the H. W. Wilson 
Co., of 960 University Ave., New York City. 


An Aid to Shippers to Foreign Markets 


MERICAN coal shippers who are desirous of seeking 
foreign markets for their product, or of holding or 
improving their trade connections abroad, will find a valu- 
able asset in the cable service now being carried on by 
the Department of Commerce. This news is published 
weekly in Commerce Reports, a survey of foreign trade, 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 
presents, among a multitude of other items, last-minute 
reports of conditions existing in the foreign coal markets. 
The average American coal man in position to ship to 
the seaboard had a taste of the export business in 1919 
and 1920 and found it decidedly to his liking. Europe was 
then clamoring for our coal and in the flush markets that 
were reached, conditions were imposed by the American 
shippers which were impossible to maintain and which in 
many cases reacted disastrously on the American coal 
trade. To the British exporting is the result of long and 
careful planning, excellent shipping facilities, accessibility 
of foreign markets and a thorough understanding of trade 
conditions. It is in the last factor that we are so severely 
handicapped. Coal exporting is practically a new game for 
the United States, at least in the volume in which we do 
most things, and it is for this reason that the news cable 
service of the Department of Commerce is especially timely 
and worthy of careful attention by our coal shippers. 
Examination of a single sheaf of these cable advices 
recently received reveals much valuable information. 


.Credits offered by Great Britain, which must be met or at 


least considered; the tendency of Italian buyers to hold 
off payment in the hope of a rise in the lira exchange; 
terms granted American exporters in Latin America, are 
some subjects fully covered. Brazilian conditions are shown 
as improving, the Mexican economic tension is easing; Argen- 
tine imports are falling off (refused American merchandise 
in that country amounts to $1,250,000) and credits are 
difficult to negotiate; Chilean production is insufficient for 
domestic needs and the railroad supply is almost exhausted; 
foreign inquiries for coal have recently been received from 
Spain, Syria, etc. 

Export market possibilities are not rosy now, but high 
costs and other unfavorable conditions which at present 
place us at a disadvantage with Great Britain can be 
lessened. When the American trade is again in position 
to: make competitive export quotations, marked advantage 
will be had by the shipper who has gained a thorough 
knowledge of the trend of foreign commercial affairs. It 
is through the assimilation of just such information as 
Commerce Reports is now giving out that this background 
can be obtained. 





R. R. SAYERS AND W. P. YANT recently made a report on 
the tannic-acid method for the quantitative determination 
of carbon monoxide in the blood. This report is published 
under Serial No. 2356 for May, 1922, Reports of Investiga- 
tions, U. S. Bureau of Mines. The method of analysis 
described is particularly adapted to the determination of 
poisoning by carbon monoxide. It can be used for either a 
quantitative estimate or as a qualitative test in comparison 
with a small sample of blood from an unexposed person. The 
results from this method are more easily obtained and on 
the whole are more dependable than those yielded by any 
other method tried. 
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Old-Age Pension and Age Limit 


Basic Idea of Old-Age Pension—Advantage to Employer 
and Employed Alike—Need of a Practical Plan to Make 
Scheme Popular—Opposition by Radicals and Union Leaders 


EFERENCE was made, some time 

since, in the columns of Coal Age 
to the old-age pension scheme, and the 
age limit fixed in its adoption by the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. (Vol. 20, 
p: 1055). 

The writer of the letter expressed 
a desire for the thoughts of others, 
particularly with reference to the 45- 
year age limit established by that com- 
pany. It was stated that the objection 
had been offered by some miners who 
claimed that, if the plan was to be gen- 
erally adopted by all coal operators, a 
man would be compelled to remain with 
the same company, after reaching the 
said age limit. 


Basic IDEA OF PENSION 


The basic idea of the old-age pension 
is to make aged and physically dis- 
qualified workmen financially independ- 
ent and afford them the much needed 
support, after having devoted the best 
part of their lives in useful service to 
society. The idea when first promul- 
gated was socialistic, but has later 
been advocated as an industrial insti- 
tution worthy of support. 

Perhaps a more equable plan would 
be one that imposed the burden pro- 
portionately on the state, the employer 
and employee, somewhat after the plan 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law, 
which has been so widely adopted in 
many states. 

The pension idea should commend 
itself to all employees of industrial 
labor, but to none more favorably than 
to the coal operator. To no class of 
workers is society more indebted than 
to the coal miner, who daily risks his 
life in this needful occupation and who 
is destined to toil in darkness, deprived 
of the sunshine to warm and gladden 
his heart. © 


DEVELOPS SATISFIED WORKERS AND 
Fosters LOYALTY TO EMPLOYERS 


No operator will deny that a good 
workman is an asset of the coal indus- 
try. What plan could be devised that 
will tend to develop satisfied workers 
more surely and speedily than the old- 
age pension, by which the miner is 
enabled to look forward to a much 
needed support when disqualified for 
service by reason of years? 

In my opinion, the pension idea fos- 
ters a loyalty to any organization that 
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adopts the plan, increasing its strength 
and efficiency. A newspaper item an- 
nounced, recently, that an engineer had 
been retired on a pension, after 33 
years of active service for a certain 
railroad company. During that time 
the man had never been suspended and 
the pension was awarded him in recog- 
nition of his faithful service. 


MAKING oF HoMES AMONG MINERS 
A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


The advantage this scheme offers to 
the miner is apparent. It insures a 
competency in old age and gives him 
an incentive to faithful and loyal serv- 
ice. Its tendency is to foster in him 
the habit of settling down and making 
a home for himself and family. It is 
a good investment, paying dividends 
in money saved, home attractions, 
health and contentment. 

What is needed is a practicable plan 
of operation. It must be understood 
that an industrial pension is a busi- 
ness proposition. A worker cannot be 
eligible to receive a pension, unless he 
has given his employers at least twenty 
years of useful service. 

Why anyone should complain of an 
age limit of 45 years is hard to under- 
stand, since the company must be pro- 
tected if an old-age pension is to be 
made operative. Indeed, I am surprised 
that a lower age limit, say 40 years, 
was not adopted, as many miners at the 
age of 60 approach the period of dis- 
qualification for active service in the 
mining of coal. 


AGE Limit DISCOURAGES THE DRIFTING 
TENDENCY OF MANY MINERS 


It is optional, of course, with a com- 
pany to accept of a new employee who 
has reached the age of 45. Only an 
exceptionally physically strong man 
would be acceptable at that age, under 
the old-age pension provision; and this 
fact encourages men to remain in the 
employ of the companies whom they 
serve. It discourages the tendency of 
many miners to float from one place to 
another. 

In closing, let me say the scheme 
will undoubtedly be opposed by radicals 
and labor unions, unless they are per- 
mitted to draft the rules and regula- 
tions controlling the proposition. 

The chief objection from that source 
is that a certain number of years of 





useful service must be given the em-~ 
ployer before the worker can enjoy 


the benefit of the pension. As is well 
known, the radical leader and the union 
organization demand that their mem- 
bers shall be loyal to that body, in any 
issue that may arise between them and 
their employers. 
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Following or Dependent Shots 


Dangerous practices of miners show: 
them to be unreliable—Firing of de- 
pendent shots unsafe—Cutting fuse. 
too short and other bad habits— 
Training needed to develop good. 
miners. 


N the many excellent letters regard- 

ing the shooting of coal off the solid, 
it seems strange to me that no refer- 
ence has been made to the practice, so. 
common among miners, of firing what. 
are called “following” or “dependent 
shots.” These are shots that depend 
for their safety on the previous firing 
of another shot, which is expected to. 
explode first. 

Many miners make a continual prac- 
tice of firing such shots, which is noth- 
ing else than shooting off the solid, 
provided the first shot is delayed or 
misses fire, which is often the case. 
One has only to think, for a moment, 
of the many bad habits of miners; such 
as crimping a cap on the end of fuse. 
with their teeth; opening a keg of 
powder with a pick; or filling a cart- 
ridge with an open light on the head; 
to be convinced that the average miner 
is unreliable in respect to his judgment 
of what is safe. 


MEN OF LIMITED EXPERIENCE IN MINES. 
Most DANGEROUS 


Not long ago, mention was made in 
Coal Age of a miner who had had 27 
days’ experience in the mine. I want. 
to say this is the most dangerous class. 
of men with whom we have to deal. 
For a few days, a new miner will listen 
to what is told him; but, as a rule, 
the man soon begins to think he knows 
more than the mine foreman himself. 

Where miners are allowed to fire. 
their own shots, one of the most dan- 
gerous things is their habit of firing 
one or more dependent shots. I have. 
seen a miner drill as many as five 
shotholes, one behind the other, in the. 
square face of his room. Invariably, 
the miner will overcharge the first 
shot to make sure of its blowing down 
the coal and setting free the shot that 
is to follow. Each succeeding shot will 
generally have an overcharge of pow- 
der, as is the custom with most miners... 
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Another practice I have observed is 
that the first hole may be drilled 5 ft. 
deep, the second hole 54, the third hole 
6 ft. and so on throughout the range of 
four or five shots intended to be fired 
at the same time, one following the 
other in quick succession. It is for- 
tunate if the holes are not tamped with 
coal dust; but the augur drillings are 
almost certain to be lying on the floor 
where they fell, which means an added 
danger. 


LOCAL EXPLOSION LIABLE 


Where such shots are fired one can 
expect nothing less than a local ex- 
plosion of the dust and gases pro- 
duced in the firing of the first charge 
and exposed to the flame of the suc- 
ceeding shots. Too often it has hap- 
pened that such a local explosion has 
been extended throughout the mine, by 
feeding on the dust accumulated on the 
roads and travelingways. 

It is my hope that the day is not far 
distant when the law will require that 
all miners shall have-had at least two 
years’ experience at the face and under- 
go an examination, before being given 
charge of a working place. This would 
practically eliminate the habit of min- 
ers to cut a short fuse or bite off the 
match from a squib, in order to hasten 
the explosion of a shot, besides many 
other evil practices. 


TRAINING OF MINERS NEEDED 


We are needing more and more a 
course of training for miners. It is 
_the only thing that will develop safe 
miners and eliminate the dangerous 
practices I have mentioned. I look back 
to the time when I and my brother 
worked ten years, for my father, who 
was an experienced miner and would 
not permit us to take a place of our 
own during all of that time. © 

The result was that we learned very 
much about safe mining that could not 
be learned in a few days or a few 
months. Time is required to develop 
the skilled miner. 


Crawford, Tenn. Oscar H. JONES. 


Upraising Sometimes Necessary 


When it is necessary to drive an upraise 
in a mine — Dangers and difficulties 
in the undertaking — How the work 
should be arranged. 


LLOW me to add a few words to 

what has already been said in re- 
gard to upraising a shaft in a mine. 
As stated in the letter of R. H. Benney, 
Coal Age, May 11, p. 783, the most 
experienced men should be employed for 
the work. 

In my opinion, the undertaking is a 
difficult one and has many disadvan- 
tages in comparison with sinking a 
shaft from the surface. However, there 
are conditions when it is necessary to 
employ this method. I could not recom- 
mend its adoption when the depth be- 
low the surface reaches 20 or 25 yd., if 
anything else can be done. 

‘In the development of a mine, it may 
often happen that the work has been 
extended to a point where it is neces- 
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sary to sink an air shaft for the pur- 
poses of ventilation. At this point, the 
company may own the coal rights only, 
and be unable to obtain the permission 
of the land owner, looking to the han- 
dling and disposal of the excavated ma- 
terial on the surface. 

In such case, the only recourse is to 
upraise the shaft from the point, in the 
mine, chosen for its location. As has 
been stated, the scheme has the ad- 
vantage of eliminating the need of 
pumping. Also, the material excavated 
is dropped into the mine where it can 
generally be stored in abandoned places 
and thus avoid the expense of hoisting 
it to the surface. 

The work is beset with difficulties 
even when skilled men are employed. 
The excavation has not gone far above 
the roof of the coal when the air be- 
comes bad. Much time is consumed in 
idleness, waiting for the smoke to clear 
after a shot is fired. 


DANGERS INVOLVED WHEN MINER 
WORKS ON A SCAFFOLD 


The men must work on scaffolds that 
are expensive to build and maintain. 
They are continually exposed to fall- 
ing material and there is always a 
possibility of suddenly striking mate- 
rial that will run, which makes it a par- 
ticularly dangerous proposition. 

In addition to these dangers there is 
the added expense of the labor re- 
quired to unload the cars of excavated 
material, by hand, to say nothing of 
hoisting what timber is needed to the 
top of the hole where it is put in place. 
A man must always be kept on the 
bottom to handle the cars loaded and 
keep the opening clear. 

Where itl is decided to drive an up- 
raise I would recommend locating the 
shaft over a heading that will provide 
a way in and out for the empty and 
loaded cars, and thus avoid the loss of 
time required for switching when 
changing the cars at the foot of the 
shaft. In this arrangement there should 
be a single track passing under the 
shaft and having a slight grade in fa- 
vor of the loaded cars, just sufficient to 
enable the ready handling of the cars. 

SAMUEL McKay, 
Supt. Harmon Creek Coal Co. 
Burgettstown, Pa. 





Another Letter 


HERE is not often a condition aris- 

ing in a mine that would justify a 
shaft being driven from the mine up- 
ward. The superintendent whose in- 
quiry appeared in Coal Age, Feb. 2, 
page 212, and started this discussion, 
appears to favor the proposition, be- 
cause it will save the expense of hoist- 
ing the excavated material, which is 
dropped into the mine and can be 
utilized for building stoppings, and be- 
cause there will be no need of pumping 
the water from the shaft while sinking. 
The advice given in the reply to the 
inquiry will probably change this su- 
perintendent’s mind altogether, or at 
least put him on the fence, as to his 
choice of sinking or upraising. I have 
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been engaged in work of this kind my- 
self and, while it can be done (there 
are few things that cannot), I would 
not recommend the attempt being made; 
it is a dangerous job. 

Pause, for a moment, and consider 
what a condition would exist when the 
workers have passed through the 6 ft. 
of slate and 4 ft. of sandrock. These 
two strata must form the foundation of 
further excavation. From that point 
upward he would have to timber the 
shaft for sixty feet. 


MATERIAL Must BE HolstTep 


This timber must be taken into the 
mine and hauled back to where the work 
is located; but the worst is not yet. 
Each piece must be hoisted in the hole, 
which means much delay and added ex- 
pense. It is more than likely that the 
shaft is started at some isolated part 
of the mine where there will always 
be more or less delay in handling the 
needed supplies and removing the ref- 
use. 

The timber will generally be cut on 
the surface and, in that case, the di- 
mensions of the excavation must be 
such as to conform to a given size. 
When driving an upraise it is often 
difficult to limit the size of the excava- 
tion, as the material is liable to break 
over the sidewalls, making it neces- 
sary to pack the space behind the tim- 
bers solid. 

In this kind of work, it is never pos- 
sible to foretell just the conditions that 
will arise. If it is thought best to 
take the rough timbers into the mine 
and frame them at the shaft, it will 
make the work of hauling that mate- 
rial more difficult. Moreover, the fram- 
ing cannot be done as speedily or as 
well as on the surface. 


BUILDING THE SCAFFOLD HIGHER 
REQUIRES TIME AND LABOR 


Scaffolding is required in upraising; 
and every time a round of shots is fired 
it is necessary to build the scaffold 
higher, before the work can be con- 
tinued. A previous writer has already 
spoken of the danger to which the 
workmen are exposed when returning 
to the face, after firing a shot. The 
loosened material will often be found 
hanging and ready to drop at any 
moment. 

Finally, when the hole has been 
pushed through to the surface the shaft 
is not finished as, generally, the wooden 
framing put in to support the walls, 
will have to be taken out and the shaft 
relined. Brick or concrete will often be 
used for that purpose, in order to make 
a more permanent job. 

It is probable that very little of the 
excavated material can be used for 
building stoppings, as suggested in the 
inquiry. Labor and expense will be 
saved by making these stoppings of 
brick. or concrete. Nothing is more 
important in the ventilation of a mine 
than well built stoppings. ‘ 

Taking everything into consideration, 
there is a distinct advantage in sinking 
a shaft, instead of attempting an up- 
raise in the mine. The fact of the work 
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being safer will convince most men 
that sinking is the better plan. By sink- 
ing a borehole in the center of the cut, 
as has been suggested in the reply, not 
only is the excavation kept drained, but 
the borehole will provide a means of 
ventilating the shaft besides. 

Both the excavated material and all 
needed supplies are handled more 
readily from the surface. Also, the 
permanent shaft timbers can be put in 
place at once. In my opinion, it is not 
advisable to start a shaft, until all 
necessary timbers are on hand and the 
derrick is in place. I have known of a 
bad mishap occurring by reason of 
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starting a shaft before timbers of the 
proper size were on the ground. 

The accident happened one night, 
after the eleven-o’clock shift had gone 
home. One whole side of the excava- 
tion caved in, smashing the light tim- 
bers into splinters. It cost several hun- 
dred dollars to restore what had been 
destroyed, to say nothing of the delay 
caused by the accident. Fortunately, 
there was no one in the shaft at the 
time. When every proper precaution 
is taken, the work of sinking a shaft is 
dangerous and none but the most care- 
ful men should be employed. 

Osceola Mills, Pa. SS. D. HAINLEY. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Dimensions and Capacity of Centrifugal Pumps 


Dimensions of Centrifugal Pumps Determined by Required 
Discharge Under Given Head — Peripheral Velocity of 
Impeller a Function of Discharge Head — Other Data 


INDLY answer, through the col- 

umns of Coal Age, the following 
questions having reference to the in- 
stallation of a centrifugal pump, to be 
installed at the foot of a mine shaft, 
1,500 ft. distant from the powerhouse 
where the voltage at the generator is 
559 volts d.c. It is desired to know the 
size of pump that will be required to 
discharge 400 gal. of water per minute 
through a vertical height of 570 ft., 
which is the depth of the shaft. 

In addition to the above, state 
the number of impeller blades neces- 
sary and the diameter of the impeller 
wheel; also the diameters of the suction 
and discharge pipes. What sectional 
area of feed wire will be required to 
transmit the necessary current from 
the powerhouse to the pump located at 
the bottom of the shaft? 


A LEtE INQUIRER. 








In replying to this question, we 
would refer the inquirer to a previous 
inquiry regarding centrifugal pumps, 
which appeared in Coal Age, Vol. 19, 
p. 827. The principle of action of 
centrifugal pumps is there explained 
and the formulas given for finding the 
discharge of the pump under a given 
head. 

In the present case, it is necessary to 
first estimate the diameter of column 
pipe required for a discharge of 400 
gal. per min., assuming a velocity of 
400 ft. per min. in the pipe, which is 
customary in common practice. The 
required diameter of the column pipe 
is then 


d = 0.25VG = 0.25V 400 = 5 in. 


The next step is to calculate the fric- 
tion head in the column pipe, for the 


required discharge when the pump is 
in operation, which is as follows: 


ganas _ 400? x 570 _ 
~~ S00it ae apOeK & ta 


Adding this friction head to the 
actual head of discharge, gives for the 
effective head under which the pump 
must operate; thus, h = 570 + 36.5 = 
606.5 ft. 

In estimating the size of a centrifu- 
gal pump, it is safe practice to limit 
the head under which the pump must 
operate to 100 ft. This will call for a 
six-stage pump, in this case. The size 
of the discharge portal, or the required 
number of the pump for this service is 
given by the formula 


v-,|< -/_@ _- 

V10h Nv10 xX 606.5 — 
a 2.27, say 2% in. 
V 6065 


Good results are obtained whenever 
practicable to set the pump below the 
water level, in such position that the 
inflow to the pump will be unrestrained 
and have a velocity ranging from 6 to 
12 ft. per second. No suction pipe is 
then required. Also, the number of im- 
peller blades run from 6 to 12, depend- 
ing on the size of the pump. 

We will assume this pump is oper- 
ated by a 60-cycle motor running at a 
speed of 1,750 r.p.m. The motor be- 
ing direct connected or mounted on the 
pump shaft, the speed of the pump will 
be the same. But, the peripheral speed 
of the impeller, as determined by the 
head against which the pump must 
operate, is 


v=60V29gh = 60V2 x 82.16 x 606.5 
= 11,850 ft. per min. 


say 36.5 ft. 
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In order to develop this peripheral 
speed, when making 1,750 r.p.m., the 
diameter of the impeller wheel must 
be 
ows 11,850 
~ 98.1416" x 1,750 

= 2.156 Et... say. 26 47. 

The horsepower required to operate 
this pump, taking the weight of the 
water as 8% lb. per gal., and assuming 
an overall efficiency of 60 per cent, is 

84 x 400 x 606.5 
= 57960 83,000 Se eee 


Or 102.1 x 0.746 = 76.17 kw. 

Assuming a line drop of, say 15 per 
cent gives the available voltage at the 
motor as 0.85 x 559 = 475 volts. The 
required current is, therefore, (102.1 x 
746) + 475 = 161 amp. 

The pump shaft being 1,500 ft. from 
the powerhouse and allowing another 
600 ft. for conducting the current to 
the bottom of the shaft and reaching 
the pump, the total length of wire is 
2(1,500 + 600) = 4,200 ft. The trans- 
mission of the required current 
through this wire, including the re- 
turn, calls for a sectional area of 
ie 10.8 x 4,200 x 161 

+35 475 x 0.15 

= 102,500 cire. mils 

This is an 0 wire, having a diameter 

of 325 mils or, practically, 4 in. 








Ventilation During Strike 


Peculiar roof conditions in No.-8, Pitts- 
burgh Seam, in Eastern Ohio — 
Should air currents be reduced dur- 
ing the strike period to prevent cut- 
ting action on roof in roads and air- 
ways? 


INCE the strike began, the question 

of maintaining a continuous circula- 
tion of air in the mine has been asked 
and different opinions expressed. Those 
familiar with the conditions in No. 8 
seam in this locality will remember that 
the coal, which is here 4 ft. 9 in., in 
thickness, is overlaid with a drawslate 
running from 12 to 18 in. thick. Above 
the slate is a thin seam of coal of a 
snappy nature and having about the 
same range in thickness. 

The purpose of this inquiry is to 
ascertain through Coal Age, if possible, 
what is the general opinion in regard 
to the disintegrating effect of the air 
current on the roof of mine roads and 
airways. Would it be better to keep 
the air traveling continuously, twenty- 
four hours a day, or shut down the fan 
completely during this enforced period 
of idleness on account of the strike? 

Again, what would be the effect if 
we ran the fan, say eight hours a day? 
At its usual speed, the fan produces 
30,000 cu.ft. of air per minute, in this 
mine, which is a drift and follows the 
natural bed of the seam. 

Duncanwood, Ohio. P. J. GRIFFITH. 





This is an interesting question, which 
we gladly submit to the practical judg- 
ment of those more intimately ac- 
quainted with the conditions in this 
seam, in Eastern Ohio. In general, 
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however, it can be stated that it would 
be better to either run the fan contin- 
uously or shut it down altogether, rather 
than to attempt to maintain a circula- 
tion during eight hours, each day. 

The alternate operation and shutting 
down of a ventilating fan will gener- 
ally produce, in the mine airways, an 
alternate dry and wet condition of the 
roof, which has a disintegrating effect 
on certain shales and other soft strata 
forming the roof. 
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Whether it would be better to operate 
the fan full time and at its full ca- 
pacity, or to shut off the circulation 
entirely, is a matter that can only be 
determined by a knowledge of and ex- 
perience in the local conditions. If this 
is a wet mine, or if it generates some 
gas, better results will generally be se- 
cured by running the fan continuously 
at a reduced speed. We shall be glad 
to hear from our many practical 
readers facing similar conditions. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Miscellaneous Examination Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION—(a) Explain the advan- 
tage gained by driving rooms at an 
angle with the gangway level, in seams 
of moderate inclination where it is de- 
sired to take the cars to the faces of 
the rooms. (b) If the gangway level 
is drwen N 40° E and the room sights 
are N 10° W, what angle do the rooms 
make with the gangway? Show by 
sketch. (c) If these rooms are driven 
24 ft. wide, with 30-ft. pillars between 
them, making the room centers 54 ft., 
what is the distance between room cen- 
ters, measured on the gangway? 

ANSWER—(a) In moderately inclined 
seams, the pitch is often too great to 
allow cars to be handled with safety on 
the full pitch of the seam. By driving 
the rooms across the pitch, or at an 
angle with the gangway level, it is pos- 
sible to reduce the grade so that the 
cars can be taken to the face of the 
room without danger. 

(b) As shown in the accompanying 
figure, the direction of the gangway ly- 
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ing in the northeast quadrant and that 
of the rooms in the northwest quadrant, 
the angle that the rooms make with the 
gangway is equal to the sum of these 
two bearings, or 10 + 40 = 50 deg. 
(c) The distance between room cen- 
ters, as measured on the gangway, is 
found by dividing the distance meas- 
ured square across the rooms, center 
to center, by the sine of the angle the 


rooms make with the entry. Thus 54 + 
sin.50° == 645—-.0.766 — 70.5 ft. 

QUESTION—E plain what is meant by 
cleavage planes in reference to geologi- 
cal formations. 

ANSWER—A cleavage plane, in geol- 
ogy, refers to a plane in which a sub- 
stance divides or is readily split. The 
principal cleavage planes of geological 
formations are the bedding planes, or 
planes of stratification, in which the 
material was deposited. 

QUESTION—E “plain the meaning of 
the terms “cleats and joints” and state 
in what respect these may differ from 
cleavage planes. 

ANSWER—Cleats and joints are di- 
vision planes that are more or less at 





right angles to the stratification of the 
material. In this respect, they differ 
from the principal cleavage planes, 
which lie in the plane of stratification. 
As illustrated in the accompanying 
figure, there are two kinds of cleats 
called “face cleats” and “butt cleats.” 
The butt cleats are often called “joints.” 
The distinction between face cleats and 
butt cleats or joints is that face cleats 
are more pronounced and continuous, 
while the butt cleats are short and ir- 
regular. 

QUESTION—Explain and show 
sketch what is “bench mining.” 

ANSWER—Many of the thicker seams 
of coal consist of two or more layers 
of coal of different quality. These 
layers may or may not be separated by 


by 
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a thin clay parting. Owing to the 
difference in the quality of the coal, it 
is often desirable to mine it in benches. 
As shown in the accompanying figure 
where two benches are separated by a 
clay parting, the upper bench may be 
mined a few yards in advance of the 
lower bench. The mining or undercut 








is then made in the clay parting. After 
being mined, the upper bench is either 
blasted or wedged down. When this has 
been loaded out, the lower bench is gen- 
erally mined by a light lifting shot. 
QUESTION—(a) Make a sketch of a 
form of panel, showing the ventilation 
and explain the working of a panel. 
(b) To what particular condition is the 
panel method of mining adapted? 
ANSWER—(a) In the accompanying 
figure is shown, on the left, a pair of 
slope headings having a 23 per cent 
grade. Two pairs of butt entries are 
turned to the right off the main re- 
turn air-course at distances of, say 400 
ft. apart. Headings are driven to the 
rise of each pair of butt entries, at dis- 
tances that will provide for driving 
rooms from 75 to 100 yd. in length and 
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allow for a 50-ft. barrier pillar at the 
head of the rooms, for the protection 
of the cross-entries. Barrier pillars of 
the same thickness are also left to pro- 
tect the butt entries. Rooms are then 
driven on the strike off these rise head- 
ings. Under favorable conditions of 
roof and floor, the rooms are driven to 
the right and left of each pair of head- 
ings, thus forming a wider panel than 
that shown in the figure. The butt 
entries are driven so as to give a grade 
of about 1 per cent in favor of the 
loaded cars. 

(b) The panel system of mining is 
particularly adapted to the working of 
gaseous seams of coal, or when mining 
under bad roof conditions that would 
hinder the complete extraction of the 
coal by other methods. 





The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 














employment basis, with the exception of the coal and cotton 

textile industries, is shown by the industrial survey for May, 
issued June 5 by the Department of Labor through its employment 
service. “The broadening out of industry in most all lines of activity 
for May,” the department states, “clearly emphasizes the fact that 
business depression is behind us. Confidence is restored. June will 
accentuate the upward movement. Industry is steadily expanding.” 

This monthly survey is based on actual figures taken from the larger 
industrial payrolls of the country, the statistics on which its computa- 
tions are based being gathered each month by the department’s special 
agents in 65 principal industrial centers. In all, 1,428 firms each 
usually employing more than 500 workers, or a total of 1,600,000, are 
comprised in the survey. On May 31 these 1,428 firms had 52,154 more 
employees on their payrolls than they carried on April 30, an increase 
of 3.2 per cent. 

Industrial classifications showing increases in employment are: 
Vehicles for land transportation, 11.2 per cent over April; railroad 
repair shops, 4.6 per cent; iron and steel and their products, 4.5 per 
cent; stone, clay, and glass products, 4.5 per cent; lumber and its 
manufacture, 3 per cent; food and kindred products, 2.96 per cent; 
metal and metal products, 1.5 per cent; textiles and their products, 
1.1 per cent; and paper and printing, 0.8 per cent. 

Decrease in employment was shown in leather and its finished prod- 
ucts in May of 3.9 per cent; tobacco manufactures, 2.9 per cent; 
liquors and beverages, 0.99 per cent. 

Building construction widened in May over April. A genuine build- 
ing boom is on throughout the country. A shortage of carpenters, 
bricklayers, and plasterers exists in many of the 231 principal indus- 
trial centers. Wheat cutting has started in Texas, and large numbers 
of men will be absorbed in the harvest fields. 

Of the 65 cities, 49 report employment increases during May over 
April, with percentages of increase from 0.02 in Paterson, N. J., to 
19.5 in Memphis, Tenn. 

Sixteen cities report employment decreases, the percentages of de- 
crease being from 0.2 in Louisville, Ky., to 11 in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


[em the country as a whole is rapidly getting back to an 





Betterment in South Central Zone INDUSTRIES REPORTING AN INCREASE 


IN EMPLOYMENT IN MAY, 1922 


The steady increase in employ- 
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encouraging farmers to increase this 
annual crop. Coal mining shows a 
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employment within the next thirty 
days. 


*Per cent employed May 31 to total reported em- 
ployed in 14 groups. 








Mid-Atlantic Revival Is General 


The industrial advance prevailing 
in the Middle Atlantic district dur- 
ing recent months is steadily gath- 
ering momentum,-a decided better- 
ment being evident in all lines. The 
great volume of all types of build- 
ing construction has materially in- 
creased operations in almost every 
line of trade and industry and in- 
dicates a return to normal condi- 
tions. Building operations in the 
various cities have absorbed the 
available supply of building trade 
mechanics with an apparent short- 
age of skilled labor. Marked ad- 
vances and increased operations in 
the automobile and accessories in- 
dustries, and further improvement 
in the iron and steel industries is 
reported. The railroad industries 
show substantial gains in some lines 
with reduction of forces in others. 





Less Idleness in New England 


Employment conditious through- 
out New England show a marked 
improvement. Unemployment con- 
tinues chiefly in textiles, due to la- 
bor suspension. While some im- 
provement is noted in the metal 
trades, conditions are not back to 
normal as yet. In certain sections 
unemployment exists in the shoe in- 
dustry, although improvement is in- 
dicated, as a number of factories 
reopened last month and many 
workers have returned. The amount 
of unemployment in unskilled labor 
and the building trades has been 
materially reduced. 





Work Full Time in Middle West 


Manufacturing industries in the 
Middle West show a definite im- 
provement in employment conditions. 
A return to full-time schedules is 
apparent in all sections. Employ- 
ment conditions in the stock yards 
are improving. A _ decided short- 
age of farm hands is_ reported 
in the corn belt. Rubber industry 
showed a gain in employment. Au- 
tomotive, steel and iron industries 
have increased their forces. Coke 
production and employment also in- 
creased. Employment shows im- 
provement in structural and archi- 
tectural iron work, stone, clay and 
glass industries. The sawmills and 
planing mills have added more em- 
ployees. 





Industrial Gains Continue in South 


A marked but gradual improve- 
ment is evident in all industrial lines 
in the South Central district. Im- 
provements are particularly noted 
in coal, iron and steel, stone, clay 
and glass products. Building con- 
struction is active. Marked improve- 
ment is evident also in the textile 
and lumber industries. Farm labor 
is in demand in many sections. 
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Illmois Mining Institute Holds Busy Technical Meeting 
Cruising from St. Louis to Keokuk on Mississippi 


Importance of Bottom Layouts—Smith Advocates Home-Made 
Power—Clayton Answers Smith—Are Alternating-Current Cutters 
Dangerous ?—Stone Dust Only Cure for Franklin County Explosions 


By E. W. DAvIDSON* 


spent Thursday, Friday and a part of Saturday of last 

week on board the stern-wheel river steamer “Golden 
Eagle” cruising the Mississippi from St. Louis, Mo., to 
Keokuk, Ia., and back. It was the annual outing and 
technical sessiom of the Illinois Mining Institute. While 
the trip lacked nothing in good fellowship and carefree 
joy, be it said to the credit of the Institute, an interesting 
and instructive program of*papers and discussions on such 
subjects as modern mine-bottom layouts, safety methods 
and purchased power versus locally generated power for 
mines held a great deal of undivided attention during four 
sessions, each more than two hours long. The Institute is 
getting down to business. Prof. H. H. Stoek, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, presided. A good deal of the material devel- 
oped at the Institute outing will appear in later issues of 
Coal Age. 

The steamer left St. Louis at 11 a.m. June 8 and pro- 
ceeded slowly up the river, touching at Quincy Friday morn- 
ing and stopping at Keokuk that afternoon. The boat, with 
everybody looking interestedly over the rail, went through 
the locks at the end of the world-famed Keokuk dam, landed 
its passengers, turned around and took the Institute aboard 
again early in the evening for the trip to St. Louis. Dur- 
ing the four hours ashore the entire hundred men were the 
guests of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., whose largest 
powder plant occupies a tract of land three miles west of 
Keokuk. 

The plant has been making powder there for 32 years, 
but never before had even a single visitor been shown 
through it, such is the scrupulousness with which the com- 
pany practices safety. Unprecedented though it was, the 
whole Institute, after it had been “frisked’’ thoroughly for 
sulphur matches, was taken through the scattered plant, in 
groups of five men each. No powder was in process of 
manufacture at the time. Supper was served in the com- 
pany’s club house. Then the party was motored back to the 
river. Some made a, hasty visit to the immense power 
station at the dam before the “Golden Eagle” left the wharf. 

D. D. Wilcox, superintendent of the Superior Coal Co., 
opened the program Thursday morning with a paper bring- 
ing out the necessity of laying out a mine bottom not by 
rule of thumb but by the best engineering practice the coal- 
mining industry has developed. He said too many mines are 
excellently equipped on top only to have their production 
expensively hampered by a poor arrangement underground. 

J. H. Haskins, state mine inspector, traced the history of 
coal mining in this country from early days upward, charac- 
terizing each phase by the type of haulage used: First 
dogs, then mules and then electric locomotives. He sug- 
gested a number of changes in mining methods at or near 
the face which he thinks would reduce accidents, get out 
coal with less explosives and with less degradation. 

D. J. Carroll, chief engineer for the Chicago, Wilming- 
ton & Franklin Coal Co. explained briefly the bottom layout 
at his company’s new Orient No. 2 mine, which is expected 
to hoist from 1,000 to 1,200 tons per hour using 6-ton mine 
cars, 20-ton haulage locomotives and two 13-ton skips with 
rotary dumps and bottom weigh pans. An auxiliary shaft, 
a said, was being provided and it could hoist 2,500 tons a 

ay. 

O. J. Pleschner, mining engineer for the United States 


A HUNDRED Illinois mining engineers and a few guests 


*Western editor, Coal Age. 


Fuel Co., declaring that many mines are pretty outside but 
pretty rotten within, described the shaft layout and four- 
entry system which has been developed at Westville and 
which Mr. Pleschner thinks is good enough to square up 
with even the best of top equipment. 

A short description of the bottom layout at the new Glen 
Rogers mine, operating in the Beckley seam in West Vir- 
ginia, a layout designed by Carl Scholz, was read by Dr. 
Jchn Rutledge. The mine is designed, when fully developed, 
to hoist 13,000 tons daily—8,700 by the main shaft and 4,300 
by the airshaft. The mine plan provides that cars never 
turn around but always arrive at the bottom “right end to.” 

The relative merits of purchased power for mines versus 
power generated at the mine got a thorough airing when 
J. Paul Clayton, vice-president of the Central Illinois Public 
Service Co., read a spirited and effective paper setting up 
the central station’s case and Prof. Stoek read one prepared 
by C. W. Smith, chief engineer for the Nason Coal Co., 
describing the Nokomis mine power plant, which Mr. Smith 
figures produces power for 9.88c. per ton of coal hoisted 
when the mine is working only at 70 per cent of full 
capacity. He estimates that when working at full blast the 
cost would be reduced to 7c. He had calculated that pur- 
chased power would cost his mine 9.31c. 


NOKOMIS PLANT Buys POWER DURING STRIKE 


“Mr. Smith didn’t tell the whole story about the Nokomis 
plant,” said Mr. Clayton in a sort of rebuttal, after the 
reading of the Smith paper. ‘He didn’t say that right now, 
during a strike, he shut down this low-cost plant and is 
buying power from us. It is cheaper to do so. The plant 
is really not complete. What if that 1,000-kw. turbo- 
generator should break down? Good engineering practice, 
of course, would require that an auxiliary machine be 
always ready to go into service. The only reason why an 
expensive auxiliary wasn’t installed there is that our power 
line is just outside the door. So in reality a much greater 
investment should be figured into that plant before its per- 
formance is compared with the service afforded by pur- 
chased power.” Mr. Smith was not there to make answer. 

Following two papers on power a discussion arose over 
the relative dangers of using direct current and alternating 
current at the working face. Mr. Clayton thought that with 
the same voltage both kinds of current presented equal 
danger. The mining public is impressed with the risk of 
using alternating current merely because with it the volt- 
age delivered to the machines comes so much nearer the full 
rated potential than it does when direct current is used. If 
the precautionary measures commonly known and adopted 
were practiced in the use of alternating-current cutters 
Mr. Clayton thought that accidents would not occur. Mine 
Inspector Haskins declared that although more machines 
use direct current than use alternating current yet 80 per 
cent of the electrocutions in Illinois are caused by the latter. 

H. V. Patterson, engineer for the American Coke & 
Chemical Co., joined the boat party at Quincy, and read a 
description of the new process of coking installed by his 
company at its Granite City (Ill.) plant, which, he asserted, 
brings Illinois coals at last within the coking class. In the 
discussion which followed, Institute members were auxious 
to know whether the new process would successfully coke 
all the Illinois coal. Mr. Patterson wasn’t positive of the 
entire list of coals that have been coked by his company 
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but he enumerated several from the southern counties as 
well as coals from the Cambridge region in Ohio, from 
western Kentucky and from California. The latter coal, 
he said, was practically lignite. He prophesied that the 
Roberts coking process, owned by his company, will open up 
new outlets and new markets for Illinois mines and Illinois 
operators will be enabled to enter the byproduct market. 

Great interest was aroused by J. E. Jones, safety engi- 
neer of the Old Ben Coal Corporation, when he read ex- 
tracts on safety methods and accidents in Franklin County 
from a voluminous and exhaustive report which he is mak- 
ing to his company after long and expert study. Next to 
gas, he said, coal dust is the cause of most of the explosions 
in Franklin County. His company’s experience seems to 
indicate, he said, that a mine cleaned and watered by the 
most thorough methods known is little, if any, safer from 
coal-dust explosions than one knee-deep in dust. Neither 
frequent cleaning nor constant watering gives sufficient 
protection, hence he devised, and his company adopted, a 
shale-dust system for damping out explosions. 

By this method shale from the No. 6 seam'in Franklin 
County pulverized to a point where all of it goes through a 
screen of 150-mesh, 97 per cent through 200-mesh, and 92 
per cent through 255-mesh is suspended in delicately 
balanced troughs along the roofs of entries so that the rush 
of air ahead of the flame of an explosion dumps the non- 
inflammable dust into the atmosphere. He says it ex- 
tinguishes fire and reduces the heat so quickly that unhurt 
men within the explosion zone can soon breathe with 


Trade Commission Report Shows Investment 
And Profits in Bituminous Coal Mines 


NVESTMENT and profit of the bituminous-coal industry 

for the six years, 1916-1921, are covered in a report to 
Congress by the Federal Trade Commission on June 1. 

The report covers only 1,126 companies producing 32 per 
cent of the tonnage. The commission notes that for the 
last three years, owing to the injunction in the Maynard 
case, it has been unable to get complete reports, and for 
that period it uses figures collected by the National Coal 
Association, for which the commission will not vouch. 


The average rates of profit for the six years 1916-1921 are 
given as follows: 
1916 


Gf Rie oie eyes ae. Stal) & percent, 1919). 22. ea ee 6 per cent 
191 dy efpielensnel. ahels olen e's 29 percent. 91920 (9) moss ot. as 23 per cent 
LOU SW tolctnede passat ree LE Ericene pba o tae. et eee hoe ee 3 per cent 


In the first three months of 1920, the report says, opera- 
tors in Ohio, Kansas, Tennessee and West Virginia earned 
from 5 per cent to 18 per cent under Fuel Administration 
control. During the peak of panic prices in 1920 (August) 
they were making net margins for the month which, accord- 
ing to the National Coal Association returns, were at the 
rate of 59 per cent in Ohio, 57 per cent in West Virginia, 64 
per cent in Tennessee and 79 per cent in Kansas, although 
the average price for August, 1920, in none of these states 
exceeded $5.23 a ton. 

The average investment per ton of output is fixed by the 
commission at $3.12. To get its final figures on average 
rates of profit the commission has apparently taken this 
investment estimate and divided it into net margins ascer- 
tained by the commission for other groups of companies, 
not entirely identical, for the years 1916-1918, and margins 
for still other groups of companies reporting to the Na- 
tional Coal Association for 1919, 1920 (nine months) and 
1921. 

The commsision has revised its definition of the term 
“margin.” As used in this bituminous report the term 
“net margin” means the difference between production cost 
and sales realization, less actual selling expenses. Hitherto 
the “margin” reported by the commission had to cover 
selling expense. The report says that under the new plan 
the net margin, except for “certain very minor financial 
items of expense, some of which are of a doubtful nature, 
is equivalent to the net operating income before payment 
of interest or federal taxes.” 

The commission believes that under its organic act it 
possesses full power to require from operators the facts 
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safety. In Mr. Jones’ opinion, shale dust, next to permissi- 
bles, is the best protection a mine has against extensive 
damage by explosion. 

Mr. Jones’ studies of dust dangers reveal the fact that 
dust in aircourses is far more combustible than that in 
haulageways and that dust on ribs and roof of haulageways 
is more dangerous than that on the floor. The percentages 
of combustibility he gave were these: For aircourse dust, 
79 per cent; dust near working faces, 68 per cent; on roof 
and ribs of haulageways, 65 per cent; on haulageway floors, 
523 per cent. Dust-laying water, he pointed out, damages 
the mine timbering. 

Mr. Jones read some interesting figures showing, among: 
other things, that the accident rate in Franklin County is 
much above the average of the state and that in 1919, when 
that clause of the compensation law went into effect provid- 
ing that an injured miner may collect compensation from 
the day of the injury providing he is unable to work at the 
end of the fourth week, the rate of non-fatal accidents 
bounded sharply upward though the percentage of non- 
fatals is constantly going down. He concluded his paper 
with a long list of changes in mining methods which he 
would suggest as a means of reducing accidents. 

Douglas C. Corner, mining engineer of St. Louis, read 
a paper discussing the merits of several modern types of 
loading machines, and E. C. Reeder, chief engineer of the 
Hillside Fluorspar Mines, described fluorspar mining and 
milling at the last session of the Institute, which was held 
on board the boat St. Louis bound. 


touching the ownership of the coal supply and the produc- 
tion and trade in coal, and it is seeking final legal deter- 
mination of the scope of its powers in the Maynard Coal 
Co. case and a similar case brought by twenty-two steel 
companies, which latter case is now pending in the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia, having been 
argued on May 22. 

An important fact emphasized in the report is that the 
rates of return of many companies were reduced through 
inclusion in their investment of vast tonnages of coal 
deposits far beyond what is necessary for use during the life 
of the present mines and mining equipment. Proper ac- 
counting would keep separate books for the business of 
mining coal and the business of holding coal lands for far 
distant use. Then the net margin made in the sale of 
coal could be divided by the investment reasonably neces- 
sary to mine and sell the present output of coal and the 
resultant rate would be the real rate of return on the 
present operations in the coal business. As it is, the in- 
clusion of investment in excess coal lands makes the rate 
of return, and therefore the price of coal, appear more 
reasonable than it otherwise would. 

The commission states its conclusions as follows: 

“The principal conclusions in the matter, which are sup- 
ported by the testimony of many coal operators, are: 

“(1) The need of more accurate and more complete 
information regarding the ownership of bituminous-coal 
deposits and coal mines, the true investment therein and 
the true profits arising therefrom. 

“(2) The need of ascertaining the profits of selling com- 
panies owned by or affiliated with mining companies (no 
profits of such companies being included in this report) 
and also of other wholesalers or dealers in coal. 

“(3) The need of establishing the coal industry in 
public confidence and protecting it by devising means of 
federal supervision and publicity, so as to avoid periods of 
excessively high prices and of severe depression.” 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION has again taken up 
the Maynard Coal case, which it had laid aside pending 
its attention to the suit of the Claire Furnace Co., involving 
the same issues as to its right to collect cost data of basic 
industries. The commission has filed a brief opposing the 
issuance of a permanent injunction in the District of Colum- 
bia Supreme Court, which had issued a temporary injunction 
against the commission. This case is expected to follow the 
Claire Furnace Co. case to the Supreme Court. 


June 15, 1922 
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Senatorial Coal Inquiry, Started by Retailers, to Be 
Held Up While Hoover Plan Is Tested 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


ferred pending further developments in the trade as 

to the operation of Secretary Hoover’s price recom- 
mendations. This is the outcome of a conference held by 
Senator Borah, chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor, 
with Secretary of Commerce Hoover. Senator Borah an- 
nounced that if the operators and retailers work together 
and will co-operate to protect the public in the matter of 
prices he will not favor at this time any investigation and 
will let the price proposition work itself out. 

“But if the maximum which has been fixed by Mr. Hoover 
is going to be used by the operators as a minimum price 
and thus pushed on to the retailers, and the operators and 
retailers together take advantage of the situation to boost 
the price to the public,” said the Senator, “I would favor an 
investigation to force a complete exposition with a view to 
laying the foundation for public control.” 

The trouble was started by the retailers who carried their 
fancied troubles to the Senate. A flurry of discussion in the 
Senate arose on June 8, at which the operators were 
caustically attacked by Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, 
and several other Senators, but they were defended in turn 
by Senator Sutherland, of West Virginia. The deliberate 
statements made repeatedly during the discussion in the 
Senate to the effect that the Secretary of Commerce had 
been buncoed by the coal operators into authorizing large 
increases in coal prices, led Secretary Hoover to issue a 
statement showing just what has happened in the matter 
of bituminous-coal prices. 

The statement, dated June 9, shows the following average 
of spot prices of coals representative of 90 per cent of the 
total output of the United States, compiled by Coal Age, 
which indicates the results of the effort to restrain the rise 
of prices at the first of June: 


G ferred investigation of coal prices probably will be de- 


Index No. Index No. 
Average (June, Average (June, 

Week of Spot Price 1914=100) Week of Spot Price 1914=100 
March 27...;.....- $2.05 170 MAVRS 25 i: $2.78 230 
Aprilau. 25. 2.06 17] Mavala nase 3.16 261 
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The flare-up in the Senate, as was revealed by the de- 
bate, was prompted by complaints made verbally to nu- 
merous Senators by representatives of the retailers. Anti- 
administration Senators and those with socialistic leanings 
listened eagerly to charges against Secretary Hoover and 
the coal operatros. They made haste to interpret these 
charges on the floor of the Senate and in various ways 
reveal that their knowledge of the situation was inac- 
curate and far from comprehensive. 

The course pursued by the retailers is being criticized by 
disinterested observers. It should be pointed out that 
there is no evidence that the retailers who came to Wash- 
ington represented retailers generally. The movement 
had its origin in Chicago and the attacks on Secretary 
Hoover seem to have been inspired in that city. Chicago 
retailers are said to have taken offense when the Secretary 
of Commerce made it clear that he would oppose any plan 
which would allow retailers to dispose of stocks at replace- 
ment prices. In that connection Secretary Hoover made 
the following statement: 

The essential thing about the coal prices is that the runaway 
market has been stopped, prices have receded from those reached 
on May 15 except for a small tonnage from those producers 
who refuse to co-operate, and the public has so far been pro- 
tected from a repetition of 1920. Some of the Senators have been 
misinformed by misleading statements from a small group of 


retail dealers who object strenuously to any attempt to restrain 
prices. 


Secretary Hoover also addressed the following letter, 


dated June 8, to Homer D. Jones, president of the National 
Retail Coal Merchants’ Association: 

“T am in receipt of your letter of June 6, which shows a 
good deal of misunderstanding of the situation. Your letter 
gives the impression that the householder should be in- 
formed by me that retailers are warranted in advancing the 
price of coal by $1.75 per ton as the result of negotiations 
by the administration with the operators, and in support of 
this you make certain statements to which I cannot agree. 

“First, you give the impression that spot smokeless coal 
for household purposes was selling at $1.75 prior to the 
strike and that at $3.50 maximum for run-of-mine the house- 
holder is burdened with an advance of $1.75. From the 
quotations you append to your letter the price of ‘run-of- 
mine’ and slack (steam coals) prior to the strike was $1.75 
to $2, but from the very quotations you give me it is evident 
that for lump (which is the householders’ main interest) the 
prices prior to the strike were $3 to $3.25, and not $1.75, as 
might be inferred. 

“Under the request I have made to the operators that 
they should adhere to the Garfield scales plus such alteration 
as changes in production costs warrants, and that in the 
ease of smokeless coal they should not exceed $3.50 for 
run-of-mine and $3.75 for lump, you will see that those who 
are justified in asking the maximum would have advanced 
lump over even pre-strike prices by 50 to 75c. per ton, and 
not $1.75. In other words, you have ignored the great de- 
crease of differential in favor of the householder that has 
been suggested by me to the operators. 


PRICES AT PEAK BEFORE HOOVER To0OK ACTION 


“Second, your letter seeks to give the impression that 
there was a rise of $1.75 per ton in smokeless after my 
statement of June 1. You are well aware that the prices 
of coal generally reached their peak above this on May 15, 
before I first became active. Today smokeless lump exceeds 
your quotation for pre-strike by about 25c. 

“Third, I am glad to note your statement confirming the 
fact that retailers have large stocks of pre-strike coal. My 
recommendation to the retailers was that in public interest 
and the interest of the coal trade the retailers should re- 
serve their pre-strike coal, or their contract coal, which they 
obtained at pre-strike prices and much of which came from 
the districts of shorter rail haul and therefore lower cost, 
for the smaller householders, and that it should of course be 
sold at actual cost plus a fair handling charge, and that 
any coal bought at strike prices should be sold to the 
larger consumers likewise at cost and fair handling charge. 
As you will see, the increases since the strike are largely 
for run-of-mine and therefore for steam coal. 

“In reply to the statement of your association at our 
conference that it was necessary for the retailer to sell his 
coal at replacement cost, thus advancing all pre-strike coal 
to strike coal prices even from longer-haul districts, I 
stated that I thought it would be very unfair to the con- 
sumer and would constitute at least moral profiteering. 

“Fourth, I would again call your attention to the fact that 
you misquote the statements issued here when you say that 
the price of coal has been fixed at $3.50 per ton. There 
has been no price fixed for coal. The operators were re- 
quested by me: To co-operate with me in carrying out my 
proposal ‘that Garfield prices for run-of-mine coal should be 
the basis for computing sales prices, with such adjustments 
as are necessary to include the wholesale selling costs, 
changed conditions at the mines, and other factors that will 
be fair to the public and to the operators and will maintain 
production of coal.’ Any agreement to adhere to this is a 
moral agreement between each operator and myself. 

“Further than this, I have expressed the view with regard 
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to the Alabama fields, in following the above, that changes 
in conditions did not warrant. a price in excess of 25c. under 
the Garfield scale, and that in the smokeless fields they did 
not warrant a price in excess of $3.50 for run-of-mine, with 
a differential of 25c. for lump instead of the pre-strike 
differential of 75c. to $1. Many operators having low costs 
are upon this formula selling considerably below this 
maximum for spot coal. I note that you ignore the whole 
question of a just price to the mines upon which produc- 
tion can continue. 

“Fifth, I note that you state: ‘Our association is opposed 
in principle and as a matter of sound business to govern- 
mental policy, official or unofficial, or to legal control of the 
coal business whether with respect to production or dis- 
tribution.’ 

“T assume I am to take from this that your association 
does not wish to co-operate in the prevention of profiteering 
in this time of emergency. I notice there is an entire 
change of sentiment from that expressed at our conference 


at this office, when you strongly urged that a restraint in- 


price was necessary in the public interest, and that you con- 
sidered the action taken by the administration had prevented 
a runaway market. I cannot believe that the change of 
views which you here evidence at all represents the vast 
majority of retail coal dealers in the country because in their 
intimate contact with the needs of the householder I have 
found from inquiry that in the great majority of places 
they have made no attempt to secure unusual profits—that 
they are making every effort to supply their customers and 
to charge them simply the cost of their stocks of coal or 
their contracts for coal plus a reasonable handling charge. 

“Sixth, it does seem to me that the retail coal dealers 
could play a fine part in this emergency if they would fol- 
low this suggestion: 


(a) All coal to be sold at cost plus a reasonable handling 
charge. 


(b) The cheap pre-strike and contract coal to be reserved for 
the smaller household trade. 

(c) Steam and larger domestic consumers to be supplied from 
current purchases plus a reasonable handling charge. 

(d) Co-operate to prevent rising mine prices, for some districts 
are refusing to accept the formula I have outlined above and are 
asking $5 per ton. 

(e) Handle coal on straight lines from operator and wholesaler 
without speculative resales in the trade. 


“By such co-operation I feel sure we can save the public 
from runaway prices such as we witnessed in 1920, thus 
saving to them several dollars per ton—of more interest 
than questions of 25c. or 50c.” 

On June 13 Mr. Hoover said the retailers had not yet 
accepted the conditions named in the last paragraph of his 
letter, but added that he thought they would co-operate. 

In the course of the debate in the Senate it was charged 
that the operators are selling coal at the spot price and are 
not making shipments on their contracts. This led Senator 
Sutherland to say: 

“There is absolutely no basis for the statement that any 
contract was violated and I am sure the Senator [Mr. 
Borah] misapprehends the situation or has been misled by 
the men who have been talking to him. Contracts for the 
sale of coal to wholesale and retail dealers in the cities of 
Chicago and Detroit are made upon the condition that they 
be adjusted each month according to market conditions. It 
perhaps is true that on May 31 the operators told their 
customers that during the ensuing month they would have 
to pay the market price. That was not a violation of the 
contract. It was pursuant to a contract thoroughly under- 
stood by those wholesalers and retailers. 

“The very wise and far-seeing action taken by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce is to prevent what happened in 1920. It 
was done with the cordial co-operation of coal operators who 
were in a position to get six or eight dollars a ton, and next 
week more, if they chose to do so, as other people do when 
they take advantage of market conditions. Patriotically 
they have agreed to co-operate with Secretary Hoover in 
an effort to prevent such conditions as occurred in 1920. 
I do not know of another industry where the men engaged 
in it have subjected themselves so willingly to governmental 
suggestions to keep down prices in the interest of the 
consuming public.” 

Senator Lenroot asked at one point in the discussion 
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whether there is any remedy for the coal situation short 
of nationalization or whether there is any remedy that Con- 
gress could afford to apply short of nationalization. To 
this Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, replied: “I think there 
are many remedies. To tell an indignant public that has 
been gouged and robbed because of emergencies like this 
that we are powerless is absurd and ridiculous. It is a blow 
at our institutions and our capacity. I believe the govern- 
ment could step in and say: ‘Unless you settle this strike, 
unless you come together on mutually satisfactory terms, 
rather than let our people suffer, rather than have our 
people profiteered upon, we propose to step in temporarily 
and conduct this business.’ ” 

Senator Calder, of New York, said that unless some 
remedy is found it will not be long before the country will 
compel Congress to deal with this subject as it has with 
water. In reply to that suggestion, Senator Sutherland de- 
clared that such a course would result in the same failure 
as did the government’s effort to operate the railroads. 
“The inevitable result of government ownership or operation 
of coal mines,” he said, “would be to increase vastly the 
cost of coal to the consumer.” 

Senator King, of Utah, said that “it ought to be under- 
stood by both the operators and the miners that the govern- 
ment, in the interest of the people, is not going to lie 
helpless indefinitely, and that it will take such measures 
as may become necessary in the interest of the people.” 

Secretary Hoover was in Youngstown when he heard that 
Senators Borah and Walsh were planning to take some 
action in the coal matter. This led him to send the follow- 
ing telegram to the coal section of his department: 


I am delighted to learn from the press that Senators Borah and 
Walsh have taken on the job of restraining coal prices with the 
retailers or other parts of the coal trade, The field is clear for 
any action they may desire to take, as no action has been taken 
beyond the responsibility I assumed in public interests of asking 
each individual operator that he should in the future not exceed 
the last Garfield war scales, with such changes up and down 
as the altered conditions would warrant, and I have made the 
statement that such changes should not exceed a maximum price 
in average of 25c. below the Garfield scale in some districts or 
about 50c. above in others. The result has been to reduce the 
strike prices as much as $2 in certain districts and should save 
the public from a further ascent to $10 or $12 mine prices as 
in 1920. If Congress will provide a better emergency method, 
I shall indeed be glad if they would do so, as the administration 
has no powers but persuasion and the willingness of the majority 
of the operators to co-operate. In the meantime, as many 
retailers have upward of thirty days’ supplies on hand of pre- 
strike coal, much of ft from districts of short rail haul, I hope 
the Senators will get the retailers to comply with my request 
that the retailers do not mark up the price of this coal to the 
public. 

Tiring of the politics being played by the retailers, Secre- 
tary Hoover on June 10 called upon Roderick Stephens, 
chairman of the board of directors of the National Retail 
Coal Merchants’ Association, to “do away with disputes on 
trivial questions and enter upon co-operation with me.” He 
called attention to the fact that the retailers have made no 
answer to his request that they co-operate in the emergency. 
He asked Mr. Stephens flat-footedly “whether your associa- 
tion will or will not undertake to protect the consumer” 


by co-operating in the way set out in his letter of June 8. 


Coronado Coal Co. Seeks Reargument 


HE Coronado Coal Co. has obtained from the U. S. 

Supreme Court permission to petition the court for a 
reargument of the case decided June 5 and in the meantime 
the court record has been stayed for ninety days, during 
which the $800,000 appeal bond filed by the national 
organization of the United Mine Workers of America and 
the district union will continue effective. It is understood 
that this status will be maintained until the Supreme Court 
convenes next October. 

While holding that under Sections 7 and 8 of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law labor unions were suable, the court held 
that in the present case the national organization of the 
United Mine Workers was not responsible for the strike on 
which it was based, but solely District 21, and that the case 
against this district organization, involving a verdict of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, would have to be retried in 
the Arkansas federal courts. 


June 15, 1922 


Consumers Had 32,000,000 Tons of Coal 
June 4, According to Hoover Estimate 


N RESPONSE to Senate Resolution 298, calling for 

information on the coal situation, Secretary Hoover on 
June 5, 1922, made a formal reply in which he reviewed 
the conditions of supply and demand, prices and the status 
of the strike. 

He estimates the consumption of bituminous coal, May 1 
to June 4, at about 65,000,000 tons. Taking into consider- 
ation production since the strike began and stocks on hand 
April 1, he reports that there should have been about 
32,000,000 tons in consumers’ storage on June 4, in addition 
to approximately 10,000,000 tons in transit. He points out 
that in the two years ended May 1, 1920 and 1921, produc- 
tion of bituminous coal was respectively 455,000,000 and 
473,000,000 tons. 

Discussing prices the report distinguishes between con- 
tract and spot coal, says that the amount under contract 
is variously estimated at from three-eighths to three-fourths 
of the production; that prices on old contracts are undis- 
turbed by the strike and that “spot coal receives the full 
impact of the new demand.” It was pointed out that for 
various reasons non-union coal was sold at or below the 
cost of production prior to the strike. The prices mounted 
rapidly after April 1 and to prevent a repetition of the price 
panic of 1920 it was deemed necessary to use the influence 
of the administration to halt price advances. 

It was pointed out that governmental agencies have no 
legal authority to terminate or intervene in the strike but 
that informal proposals were repeatedly made to both sides 
in which they might concur with hope of settlement. 


March Smokeless Output 1,689,420 Tons 
More Than a Year Ago 


RODUCTION of West Virginia smokeless coal during 

March, 1922, totaled 3,399,571 net tons, an increase of 
1,689,420 tons compared with the corresponding month of 
1921. The tonnage produced and shipped by distircts was as 
follows, in net tons: 














February February March March 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
WneSRONtasie. 2 tees eet kes 1,425,255 859,630 1,594,250 827,410 
Myanicing Gull sok, bin eek aes 670,803 7A A a 766,210 331,656 
PECL OF Semen etn <> Gastar 4 491,975 285,520 600,881 282,820 
Taw i vernrne sea. sd cates 386,980 227,515 438,230 268,265 
SDL SIS Pema treet son ese s tapas 2,975,013 1,644,206 3,399,571 1,710,151 


Shipments of smokeless during March last by the Nor- 
folk & Western R.R. totaled 2,032,480 net tons; by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, 680,490 tons; by the Virginian Ry., 
686,601 tons. These three railroads moved the following 
tonnage by districts during March, 1922: 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 


POCKNONUASs Jot swt tw ss 1,594,250 Clinch Valley. 72. 037. 7. 158,875 
LUI Ve ees asters is deca 438,230 Renovation Sia ee 163,335 
RELA COT MAS wii lol Gye oie s0' ss 505,375 -_—__—__—— 
EOUALA sea: us-' : 2,860,065 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 

«gees ee ee 1/351,840 > Coal Rivet..;..<...-1-> 172,470 
New Raverccikin 0 TEs é 513,910 Wentuek Veg. . eo oie «te 370,510 
Winding Gulf............. 166,580 —_—____— 
Kanawha s oy aca: sehen = 128,930 4 koi eee 0 Ses gee TRE bei) 

VIRGINIAN RY. 
WIneia (attest, ucla. to 599,630 igh VOlgtue. so, veces ste 19,372 
Pew IVER Gere oo hs hile aeres 3 86,971 a 
Potalos S0)<| tatid te 705,993 





Coal Movement Gains by 9,403 Cars 


OADING of revenue freight during the week ended May 

27 totaled 821,121 cars, compared with 792,459 cars the 
previous week, or an increase of 28,662 cars. This was also 
an increase of 25,786 cars over the corresponding week last 
year, but a decrease of 77,048 compared with the corre- 
sponding week in 1920. Coal loadings during the week of 
May 27 totaled 91,370 cars, an increase of 9,403 over the 
preceding week, but a decrease of 74,241 cars compared 
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with the same week last year, and a decrease of 83,242 cars 
compared with the same week in 1920. Coke loadings 
totaled 8,851 cars, a decrease of 484 cars compared with the 
preceding week. 


Hoover Price Plan Necessary and Timely, 
Is Opinion of Survey Director 


R. GEORGE OTIS SMITH, director of the U. S. 

Geological Survey, is thoroughly convinced that Secre- 
tary Hoover’s effort to prevent a flurry in coal prices is 
both necessary and timely. His statement in reference to 
the effort to prevent a runaway market follows: 

“After attending the conference which the Secretary of 

Commerce has had with the coal operators, as well as liv- 
ing with the coal question for weeks, I am fully convinced 
that the plan Secretary Hoover is engineering in the in- 
terest of the public holds a larger promise of keeping coal 
prices down than any other move that is feasible at this 
time. 
“In simple terms of current coal production and con- 
sumption the present situation is loaded. Since April 1 
our mines have put on the cars only about half as much 
coal as the country has burned. Fortunately, the output 
is slowly increasing, but no possible stocks of coal in stor- 
age can long stand this drain of three and one-half to four 
million tons a week. Yet the complacent public sleeps, 
seemingly awaiting some explosion to arouse it to action. 
Such an effective alarm could come in the shape of a sudden 
jump in coal prices, but Mr. Hoover and the coal operators 
have not thought it safe to permit the past to be repeated, 
and they are agreed that the safety-first move is to put 
some definite limit on prices. 

“A buyers’ panic and a runaway market usually happen 
at the same time, and each aggravates the other. Consum- 
ers with foresight, especially the largest consumers, bought 
large supplies of coal while the buying was good, but others 
who were less wise did not stock up, and these ‘foolish 
virgins,’ as Secretary Hoover has called them, will be the 
first to find themselves short of fuel. Their plight is partly 
of their own making, and to. judge from the $8 and $10 
spot prices of 1920, many of them, once awake to their 
need, will try to buy at any price. 

“It is obvious that with this condition of undersupply 
of many consumers, coal production needs to be stimulated, 
and a fair price, to accomplish most, must be a generous 
price. Furtheremore, the Secretary’s decision as to a limit- 
ing price had to be reached without delay. It was im- 
perative that even the high-cost producer be encouraged 
to contribute his tonnage, and therefore a fair maximum 
price was established for as wide a territory as possible, 
and the coal operators were urged to speed up production. 
Tons mined are far more important to the country than 
cents saved. 

“The buying public should keep in mind that the $3.50 
which is set up as a fair price for most of the coal fields 
south of the Ohio and Potomac is a maximum price and 
that it applies only to spot coal. More than half of the 
present output of these fields is still under contract and in 
view of the steadier business these contracts permit, the con- 
tract coal is normally delivered at much lower figures, and 
those who will insure themselves with new contracts can 
also get much better terms than this spot price. 

“Moreover, the maximum fair price is set up as only a 
temporary measure to steady the nerves of what threatened 
to be a runaway market. It is hoped that this $3.50 price 
will become only a mark to show where the 1922 price of 
coal was halted. A repetition of the $8, $9 and $10 prices 
of 1920 is what Mr. Hoover is trying to avoid. The public 
should remember that two weeks ago, when the leading 
coal producers were first called to Washington, the price 
had begun to jump to $4 and even higher. The appeal then 
made to the sellers of coal for co-operation fortunately met 
with a sympathetic response. 

“With these facts before me, I question either the logic 
or the memory of whoever attacks this co-operative move in 
which the representatitves of the public and the coal opera- 
tors are joining.” 
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Kinds of Haulage and Cutting Machines in 
Coal Mines of United States in 1921* 


By W. W. ADAMSt 


N 1921 5,064 coal mines out of 7,088, or more than 71 

per cent, were using animal haulage, according to a 
statement showing the kinds of haulage and cutting ma- 
chines used in coal mines of the United States compiled 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines from one of the standard 
mining directories (Coal Field Directory, published by the 
Keystone Consolidated Publishing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.). 

Rope haulage was reported by 1,066 mines, or 15 per 
cent of the total, representing a larger number of mines 
than in 1918, but a decrease of 2 in the percentage for the 
group as compared with all classes of mines. Electric 
haulage was reported by 3,274 mines (46.2 per cent), and 
the number of motors in use was 11,265. The percentage 
of mines in this class has not changed materially, but the 
actual number of mines has shown a gain of about 900 
during the past four years. 

Compressed-air locomotives have not increased either 
in actual or relative number, the percentage for the past 
year being but 1.2. The number of mines using storage- 
battery locomotives has increased from 3.6 per cent of the 





*Reports of Investigations, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
7Statistician, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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total shown four years ago to 9.8 per cent for last year, 
the latest figures showing 693 mines with 1,428 locomotives. 
A total of 405 gasoline locomotives was reported by 271 
mines, the number of mines representing 3.8 per cent of 
the total, practically the same percentage as in previous 
years. Steam locomotives numbering 1,069 were reported 
in use at 528 mines and pits, which is 7.4 per cent of the 
total, a very slight decline from past years. 

Coal was mined by hand in 3,332 mines, 47 per cent 
of the total number, indicating an increase in the number 
of mines in this group, although the percentage has not 
changed materially. Electric cutting machines, 17,875 in 
number, were reported for 3,607 mines, which is 50.9 per 
cent of all mines reporting. Compressed-air machines were 
employed in only 288 mines, or 4.1 per cent, and the number 
of machines in use was 2,159, both figures being smaller 
than those for previous years. 

Stripping operations were shown for 146 mines and the 
number of shovels was tabulated as 72. While the former 
figure is perhaps too low, the latter figure has practically 
no value, because the descriptions of open-pit mines fre- 
quently failed to state the number of shovels in use. 

The outstanding features of the statement, given here- 
with, are the figures showing the large number of electric 
motors and electric cutting machines that have been in- 
stalled in coal mines, and simultaneously, the extent to 
which animal haulage and hand methods of mining still 
prevail. 


HAULAGE SYSTEMS USED IN THE COAL MINES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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MINING MACHINES USED IN THE COAL MINES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Tenth Week of the Coal Strike 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


strike situation since the first of June and there is 

little evidence of any sub-surface movement looking 
to a settlement. There are about as many operators express- 
ing their desire for a resumption of mining as there are 
miners longing to return to work, but among the many 
operators’ organizations in the soft-coal field and from the 
United Mine Workers there comes no talk of peace. 

One large operating interest in Ohio is reported to have 
appealed to Senator Pomerene for his assistance in getting 
the local miners’ union to meet in a conference on wages. 
The Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association last week 
addressed a letter to the president of District No. 5 asking 
for a conference on wages. In the absence of President 
Gibbons, Vice-President P. T. Fagan of the local union 
replied, refusing to confer and repeating the demand for a 
four-state agreement. Some observers look on this as a 
means of placing the miners on record prior to an attempt 
to operate some of the mines in the Pittsburgh district on 
a non-union basis. 

The Geological Survey notes that the gain in production 
last week came in the Connellsville, eastern Kentucky, 
Tennessee and New River districts, in two of which the non- 
union miners had been on strike for some time. The Con- 
nellsville Courier of June 8 says that men are returning to 
work and that there will be a marked change in the situa- 
tion before the first of July. 

Intimidation as a weapon to keep down coal production is 
regularly resorted to by the union and its sympathizers. A 
gathering of strikers induced the workers in the Lansing 
mine, in Belmont County, Ohio, to quit work, although they 
were loading coal mined two years ago. Non-union workers 
in the Rosedale Coal Co.’s mine in Monongalia County, West 
Virginia, were subjected to a fusillade of shots which was 
only stopped by state police. One arrest has been made in 
Marion County as the result of threats made by a party of 
striking miners that the Hughes mine near Fairmont would 
be shot up if the non-union miners continue to work. 

Eastern Ohio stripping mines continue to produce between 
40,000 and 50,000 tons per week, although in some cases it 
has been necessary to obtain relief in the courts by way of 
injunction to prevent union miners from interfering with 
employees at these mines. An injunction was issued during 
the past week by Federal Judge Sater, of Columbus, re- 
straining union miners from interfering with stripping 
operations in Harrison and Jefferson counties. 

Here and there, as at the Kern Coal Co. wagon mine near 
Terre Haute, Ind., union miners are continuing at work in 
defiance of the union officials. 

A board of conciliation has been granted the employees 
of the coal mines of Inverness County, Cape Breton, to 
examine into wage and working conditions, by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The company interests have appointed Gor- 
don G. Mitchell, of Halifax, as their representative, and 
Isaac MacDougall, of Inverness, has been named by the 
miners. The miners of Inverness applied for a conciliation 
board following a decrease in their wages. 


(): THE surface there has been little change in the 





Anthracite Operators Will Not Renew 
Wage Contract Without Reduction 


NTHRACITE miners have not published their reply to 
the operators’ proposal for arbitration of their contro- 
versy as this is written, but unofficial reports substantiated 
by publication in President Kennedy’s newspaper, The 
Panther Creek News, published in the anthracite region, 
confirm the belief that the miners are opposed to the arbi- 
tration plan, but that the miners will offer to continue 
negotiations on tha basis of the present wage scale—that 
is, the one in the contract just expired. It is further sug- 
-gested that the miners will offer to arbitrate the other 


demands, some nineteen in number, which have to do with 
matters other than the wage scale. 

The scale committee of the miners took the arbitration 
proposal of the operators, outlined in Coal Age of last week, 
before a meeting of district officials of the union at Hazle- 
ton last week. The general scale committee gave out the 
following statement on Wednesday evening, June 7: 

“The general scale committee met again today and pre- 
pared the official answer to be made to the representatives 
of the anthracite operators regarding their proposal for 
arbitration. The committee can only say that the operators’ 
offer has been rejected, and our position will be fully ex- 
plained when we meet with the operators at our next 
conference.” 

Samuel D. Warriner, spokesman for the anthracite oper- 
ators, made the following statement on Tuesday, June 13: 

“Reports to the effect that anthracite operators are con- 
templating or even considering a renewal of the wage 
contract in effect up to April 1 are absolutely without 
foundation. I can only regard these reports as indicating 
a desire to spread the belief that the wages paid up to 
April 1 can be maintained. This, as we have repeatedly 
pointed out, is out of the question. 

“The operators are firm in the position they have taken 
that unless the men are willing to consider our proposal 
for a decrease in wages the only alternative is the appoint- 


_ ment by the President of a tribunal ‘To ascertain and con- 


sider all the facts and determine the question concerning 
wages and conditions of employment at issue between us.’ ” 





Indiana Operators May Take Legal Action 
Based on Decision in Coronado Case 


cee in Indiana in several instances recently 
have refused, it is said, to continue checking off dues 
of union engineers and firemen kept at work at the mines 
now idle by strike, asserting they had no contract with the 
miners calling for such action. The union has instructed 
these men to leave their places and permit the mines to 
fiood. 

Information from Clinton is to the effect that in some 
cases the operators expect to stand pat in their refusal to 
continue the check-off system and in the event the engine- 
men are taken off the jobs and damage to the mines results, 
action will be brought against the mine workers’ organiza- 
tion under the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court a few 
days ago which holds labor organizations responsible for 
the actions of its individual members. 

Trouble at the Deep Vein and Graff mines, west of Terre 
Haute, occurred June 8, due to reports at employment of 
non-union men. The Vigo County sheriff’s forces were 
called to the mines. The trouble at the Deep 
Vein apparently had been settled, for no miners were to be 
found. The deputy sheriffs found about 100 miners at the 
Graff mine protesting against resumption of work before 
settlement between the operators and the United Mine 
Workers of America. John Hessler, president of District 
No. 11, U. M. W. A., is in Kentucky and the miners’ head- 
quarters would make no comment on the situation. 





5,000 Miners in Central Pennsylvania 
Resume Work During Latter Half of May 


HE semi-monthly Johnstown district report of the Penn- 

sylvania State Employment Bureau for the two-week 
period ending June 1 says: ‘There has been a little change 
for the better in the mining situation throughout the six 
counties assigned to this district since our last report. 
From authentic sources in our report of two weeks ago we 
stated there were 65,000 miners idle on account of the coal 
strike throughout this territory, but we now find that about 
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5,000 have returned to work. Our prediction is that there 
will be no permanent settlement made until after July 1, 
but we expect a great many more men to go back to work 
in June, especially in those fields that have always been 
non-union.” 

The Pittsburgh office reported that few miners had ap- 
plied for employment. The New Kensington report shows 
that no skilled miners had applied for work in non-union 
mines, but that there had been a few calls for such work- 
men. 

“The situation throughout the coal mines in our district,” 
the McKeesport office reported, “‘is about the same as it 
was two weeks ago. We have a few miners coming to our 
office for outside labor work.” 


Several Connellsville Mines Are 
Now Operating on a Normal Basis 


AIN in output in the Connellsville coke region con- 

tinues slowly but surely in spite of two large miners’ 
mass meetings during the last week and other efforts in 
the way of talk and intimidation on the part of the strikers 
and United Mine Workers’ organizers. 

The Standard plant of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., one of its 
two large plants in Westmoreland County, having 901 ovens, 
and the last of their plants to be affected by the strike, was 
reduced to eleven miners the first of last week, but has 
now recovered to the extent that it is operating about 60 
per cent of normal. The Leisinring No. 2 plant is up to 90 
per cent. The Bridgeport mine, near Brownsville, resumed 
operations Tuesday, June 6, and has since been shipping 
three cars of coal a day. The Frick operations as a whole 
have more than 300 more miners at work than a week ago. 

The Hillman Coal & Coke Co. has resumed operations at 
the Griffin No. 2, Isabella and Tower Hill No, 2 plants, 
shipping a car or two daily from each plant. The Crystal 
plant is working at normal and the Warwick plant of the 
Diamond Coal & Coke Co., a subsidiary of the Hillman Com- 
pany, also is at 100 per cent. The Pittsburgh Steel Co. has 
fired 100 of the 400 ovens at its Alicia No. 1 plant, near 
Brownsville, and is getting enough coal from its two mines 
to keep them going. 

At the Linn plant the American Coke Corporation has 
increased output to three cars a day, as compared to two 
cars a day last week. The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has 
increased 50 per.cent at the Bowood plant, started last week. 
The Mather Collieries Co. is working on 100 per cent basis 
and the Crucible Company at 80 per cent. 

A couple days ago at the plant of the Taylor Coal & Coke 
Co. at Searight one of the strikers fired a shot at one of 
the men working at the boilers, slightly injuring him. The 
man who did the shooting was arrested. 


Utah Still Turbulent; Operators Assure 
Governor There Will Be No Profiteering 


aXe A result of the holding up of stages and the firing 
at mine trains by strikers in the Carbon County coal 
fields of Utah during the past week, the National Guard 
has once more been ordered by Governor Mabey to hold 
itself ready to go to the scene of trouble at a moment’s 
notice. A few arrests have been made but all is quiet again 
and it seems probable that the soldiers will be dismissed a 
second time without moving against the strikers. The 
foreigners who were ordered to turn in their arms are still 
holding their weapons and are likely to continue to do so, 
regardless of the fact that it is well known that they are 
breaking a state law. 

In a recent conference between leading coal operators of 
the state and Governor Mabey the former agreed to pay re- 
troactive to April 1 any scale of wages that may be agreed 
upon in the states where unions are in control in the coal 
fields. The committee assured the Governor that the oper- 
ators would live strictly up to the Hoover levels as to the 
price of coal and that there would be no profiteering. What 
effect this agreement as to the wage scale will have on the 
disposition of the National Guard units is not yet known. 
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Court Awards $330,000 Damages Against 


Tidewater Exchange Debtor Members 


ECISIONS granting awards amounting to more than 

$330,000 against five debtor members of the old Tide- 
water Coal Exchange were handed down by Judge Learned 
Hand, of the Federal Court for the Southern District of 
New York, last week. The suits were brought by Major 
W. R. Coyle, as trustee of the exchange, and it is believed 
that the awards granted indicate the outcome of other suits. 
aggregating about $1,000,000 brought against other debtor 
members. 

The coal firms whom the Court decides against and the 
amounts of the awards are: Archibald McNeil & Sons Co., 
$198,000; Johnstown Coal & Coke Co., $17,000; New York 
& Philadelphia Coal & Coke Co., $11,509.62; West Virginia 
& Pennsylvania Coal Co., $72,000, and Morrisdale Coal Co., 
$34,000. James F. Curtis and Chauncey Belknap appeared 
as counsel for Major Coyle in the suits. 

Judge Hand in the McNeil case finds that under the rules 
of the exchange the coal did lose its separate ownership 
when it arrived, but obviously it did not lose its traceable 
identity in fact. The result of the consignment was to 
transfer property in those cars to the pool members in 


common. The transaction was like a sale to the pool mem- 
bers as a whole. The Court’s ruling, in part, was as fol- 
lows: 


Under the order of Jan. 14, 1918, every such sale was condi- 
tional upon any subsequent confiscation, which when it occurred 
defeated the title so acquired and made it as though the coal had 
been seized -before title passed. In the case of coal in a pile the 
actual confusion would have prevented anyone from saying whose 
was taken, and the order would de facto be inoperative, but there 
was no confusion as things were, only an agreement by which 
the interest in those ascertainable cars passed from the defend— 
ant to the members of the pool. The order, if valid, must operate 
where it can; its limitations were only in execution. 

Moreover it is significant that the parties treated the transac- 
tions in this way without dissent. The defendant collected from 
the ‘‘divertees” of the coal and did not offer to restore to the 
pool the compensation; nor did they claim till this action was 
brought that their credit in the pool remained untouched. The 
validity of the order, which was not retroactive, is not chal- 
lenged, and being valid, its effect was to undo any transaction 
entered into between the consignor and anyone else. I find, there- 
fore, that the defendant is not entitled to credit for the coal so- 
seized, but must pay upon its overdrafts as settled without it. 

There is, of course, hardship in this, but I cannot see why the 
creditors at large should bear it. Clearly they got no benefit 
from those shipments, and while the risk of the losses might in- 
deed be justly borne by all, their position is the same as any 
buyer’s who, having bought coal, had it confiscated. Therefore, 
I decline to allow this credit. 

The second point is of the credits bought within the four 
months period prescribed under Section 68 (b) of the Bankruptcy 
Act. It is proved that these were purchased ‘‘with a view” to 
use them as set-offs and it is conceded that the exchange was 
The point therefore turns on notice of insolvency 
and depends upon the evidence. 

It must be remembered that the exchange was an association 
wholly without capital and that therefore it could under no cir- 
cumstances pay its claims in full unless all the debts were paid 
without any deduction. For every debt outstanding there was a 
precisely equivalent credit, not only in the amount of tonnage but 
in price. The insolvency of a single debtor therefore made it im- 
possible for the exchangé as a whole to be solvent. Indeed the 
hazard of insolvency went even deeper than this. The railroads 
had agreed to pay the “expenses of the Tidewater Coal Exchange 
incurred by or under the direction of the commissioner, to be 
arrived at in accordance with Rule 17” (later Rule 35) “of the 
Exchange.” -The railroads withdrew their “support” on April 30, 
1920, and perhaps had the right to do so whenever they chose. 
Whether they had or not, it cannot be argued that they are liable 
for the expenses of collecting the accounts of delinquent members. 
They arise from the refusal of some members to pay their debts, 
and the railroads cannot be supposed to have guaranteed part of 
the members, i.e., the creditors, against the rest, i.e., the debtors, 
in their mutual dealings. : ; 

Therefore, it certainly follows in view of the confusion and re- 
fusals to pay which had occurred before Jan. 12, 1921, that the 
exchange would be obliged to pay substantial charges which could 
only come out of its collections. At least by Jan. 12, 1921, if 
every debtor in the end proved solvent and could be forced to pay 
in full, it would only be after extended litigation and there could 
not possibly be a dividend of one hundred per cent on the claims. 
That being so, what on Jan. 12, 1921, and thereafter was the 
“fair valuation” of the exchange’s assets under Section 1 (15) 
of the Bankruptcy Act? What is the fair value of a claim 
known to be subject to doubtful and extended litigation? Ob- 
viously it is less than its face under any method of appraisal. 
Perhaps the exchange might have been solvent on July 1, 1920, 
if all the debtors were sound and all were tractable, but by Jan. 
12, 1921, everyone knew that the second condition was quite the 
reverse of true. Any debtor who bought a credit for a set-off 
was therefore sure to get upon it more than any other creditor 
could get, and if he had reflected must have seen that he would. 
That is what the law forbids. 

All this was refiected in what I may fairly call the “going 
price” for credits, which when the defendant bought was not more 
than 50 per cent of their face. Of course, if the claims were 
valid, such a discount could not be accounted for merely by the 
delays incident to collection. It is argued, however, that their 
validity was in dispute, and this is true. Yet no one disputed that 
the debtor members were in some form and-to some amount 
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responsible for the coal they got. If the values actually fixed 
Ts {co high, both credits and debits would be proportionately 
reduced. 

Finally, it appears that the defendant knew that at least one of 
the debtor members was insolvent, and there were rumors about 
that several others were in doubtful condition. One may allow 
that a part of the discount was due to the uncertainty of what 
the final value of claims would be when allowed, and to the delay 
in their collection, but the whole situation was enough to put any 
reasonable man on notice of the truth, which was that under no 
circumstances could the exchange pay in full. Therefore, I hold 
that the set-offs are invalid under the Bankruptcy Act, and that 
the defendant can avail itself of them only as a creditor. 


A.G. Hays Asks $35,000 Damages of Vinton 
Colliery Co.; Coal Police Indicted 


RTHUR G. HAYS, New York attorney, who went to 
the Pennsylvania coal fields last month as a representa- 
tive of the American Liberties Union, filed suit in Supreme 
Court June 9 for $35,000 against the Vinton Colliery Co., 
of Vintondale, Pa. 

Mr. Hays alleged that while standing on a street in Vin- 
tondale May 27 he was assaulted and “with undue force and 
brutality” dragged from the sidewalk into an automobile 
“by agents and employees of the colliery company.” He 
named Lloyd I. Arbogast, secretary and a director of the 
company; John Butalla, Richard Esaias, Harry McArdle 
and James Dempsey, agents and alleged special police em- 
ployed by the company. He asked $15,000 damages for this 
action, $15,000 for his subsequent arrest on a charge of 
trespass when he attempted to serve five warrants of arrest 
on Arbogast and the four guards and $5,000 for a later 
arraignment. 

Indictments charging assault and battery were returned 
June 9 at Ebensburg, Pa., against Mr. Arbogast and the 
four coal and iron police mentioned. 


No Difficulty for Utilities If Non-Union 
Operators Observe Contracts 


EORGE H. ELLIOTT is in Washington to co-operate 

with the Secretary of Commerce during the coal 
emergency which has been caused by the continuance of 
the strike. Mr. Elliott has pointed out to Secretary Hoover 
that the gas and electric companies are not in dire straits. 
They not only laid in stocks in anticipation of the strike 
but fully protected their requirements by making contracts 
with mines in the non-union fields. Mr. Elliott has as- 
sured Secretary Hoover that the gas and electric companies 
will have no difficulties if they can get coal on their con- 
tracts. He called attention to the fact, however, that dif- 
ficulties were brought about in the strike two years ago 
because many of the operators could not resist the tempta- 
tion to sell their coal for the higher spot price, thereby 
making it impossible for them to furnish all the coal called 
for on their lower-priced contracts. 

No steps have been taken by the public utilities to unify 
their purchases of coal due to the inherent difficulties of 
such action. There is such diversity in the kinds of coal 
required by the public utilities that unified buying would 
be a very complicated process. The situation will have to 
become much more acute than it is at present, it is be- 
lieved, before the utilities will attempt to pool their buy- 
ing with a central committee. 


Expect Bunker Differential to Be Upheld 


T IS expected that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will allow the present differential on coal for bunker 
purposes to continue. Following investigation of the bunker 
rates and their relation to rates for coal for local delivery 
in port, an examiner for the commission has recommended 
that the commission hold that the railroads have justified 
the propriety of the application of the rates on coal for 
transshipment to vessels for bunker purposes. He recom- 
mends that it be held that such rates, which are lower than 
the rates on similar coal for local delivery, do not violate the 
fourth section of the Commerce Act. 
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DANGEROUS CROSSING; LOOK OUT FOR THE CARS! 





Destination of Lake Cargo Coal Shipped 
During Season to End of April 


OTABLE features of the present lake season have been 

a decrease in the quantity shipped to Lake Superior 
destinations, both American and Canadian, and the extra- 
ordinary increase in the tonnage for southern Lake Michi- 
gan and for Lake Erie. Whereas in the corresponding 
period of 1921 no coal moved to Lake Erie points, in 1922 
about 109,000 tons has been shipped through to Buffalo for 
use of the coke and steel plants there. 

A summary of the destination of dumpings during the 
present season up to April 30, with comparable figures for 
1921 and 1920, is given in the subjoined table, compiled by 
the U. S. Geological Survey: 


DESTINATION OF CARGO COAL DUMPED AT LAKE ERIE PORTS 
FROM OPENING OF SEASON TO APRIL 30. (a) 


——1920——. 


——192I——~ +3S- ——-_1922-__. 











Per er Per 
Destination Net Tons Cent Net Tons Cent Net Tons Cent 
American 
Lake Superior ports...... 84,000 27.9 387,000 36.8 149,000 20.0 
Sault Ste. Marie and river 
DOING: cae eae 21,000 7.0 15,000 Lage: 22,000 3.0 
Lake Huron-Georgian Bay 
ports. 4. |) oa ems 30,000 9.9 18,000 ers 21,000 2.4 
Lake Michigan ports..... 76,000 25.1 344,000 32.7 328,000 44.4 
Port Huron and Detroit 
River’..u. actus ee 44,000 14.6 26,000 D5 13,000 AY 
Lake Erie ports.......... 1,000 (CTE SS Re ah Serial ee 109,000 14.9 
Total American....... 256,000 84.8 790,000 75.0 642,000 86.9 
Canadian 
ake Superior porisa. sce ete eet esha 184,000 17.5 5,000 0.7 
Sault Ste. Marie and river 
Points ane cake eee 8,000 2.6 6,000 0.0 7,000 0.9 
Lak Huron-Georgian 
Bay gore Ri, Tee 12,000 3.9 19,000 1.8 24,000 353 
H nd Detroit 
pettnie t- aA oe 10,000 oe 20,000 1.9 29,000 3.9 
Lake Erie ports. ... Pare Se 3,000 cic} 7,000 1.0 
k tario an te: 
ga peneeg: fate 16,000 Tae 29,000 74M 24,000 ok. 
Total Canadian....... 46,000 L522 261,000 25.0 96,000 1332 
Grand total. :...... 302,000 100.0 1,051,000 100.0 738,000 100.0 


(a) Statistics furnished by courtesy of Ore & Coal Exchange. 
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Weekly Review 


ESITANCY on the part of coal buyers, so 
HH omticesn two or three weeks ago at the in- 

auguration of Secretary Hoover’s price confer- 
ences, is fast disappearing. The consumer has re- 
entered the market, largely in the belief that prices are 
to be kept within certain bounds. There is little 
speculation going on in coal and the trade as a whole 
is in a much healthier state than a few weeks ago. 

Prices have recovered from their recent slump. Coal 
Age Index of spot bituminous prices stands at 284 on 
June 12, an increase of 29 points as compared with last 
week’s figure, and represents an average spot price of 
$3.44. Last week this average was $3.08. 

The real test of the Hoover prices is coming. So 
far they have not been exceeded and in few cases 
equalled. But industrial requirements are increasing 
as business picks up, the Lake market has been back- 
ward—if a normal tonnage is to be moved it must be 
erammed into the remainder of the navigable season 
this year—stocks are everywhere going down and many 
consumers are undoubtedly “laying off’ replenishing 
until they can obtain cheaper transportation after July 
1. If these conditions bring on the expected degree of 
increased demand the good intentions of operators to 
hold to the Hoover prices will be put to a severe test. 


HAMPTON ROADS PRICES NEAR AGREED MAXIMUM 


Hampton Roads prices have survived the avalanche 
of fuel destined to the piers in the last ten days. At 
one time there was nearly 600,000 tons on hand and 
en route to the Roads, which, because of the inactive 
New England and foreign markets, had to be absorbed 
by the bunker trade and Baltimore, New York and 
Philadelphia centers. These three coastwise ports re- 


ceived an unusually heavy tonnage and in the face of 
the easy movement of Southern coals quotations have 
strengthened to around $6.50 f.o.b. Hampton Roads, an 
increase of at least 50c. and close to the agreed maxi- 
mum figure of $3.50 per net ton at the mines. 


In the Midwest the demand is increasing daily, al- 
though it is confined for the most part to the larger 
users, who are again safeguarding their reserve piles. 
The railroad pool is active and there also are some 
roads buying in the market outside the pool for re- 
serve tonnage. Western Kentucky operators could not 
agree with Mr. Hoover on their prices and are now 
selling their coal strong around $4.15. It is not likely 


Bituminous, Coal Dumpe 
Lake Erie Ports, by Weeks 
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to go much higher at an early date, however, as east- 
ern Kentucky is selling competitively in many markets 
at the $3.50 maximum. 

Connellsville producers also are enjoying a fancy 
market. The steel interests and other large users 
have bid up spot prices to $3.75@$4. Alabama coal is 
widening its distribution area, emergency freight rates 
to Western and Northern points normally served by 
fields now on strike having enabled operators to. in- 
crease their output, although prices are within the lim- 
its recommended at the Washington conference. 

Production is slowly gaining way. During the tenth 
week of the strike approximately 5,000,000 tons were 
produced, the increase apparently coming from Con- 
nellsville, eastern Kentucky, Tennessee and New River. 
The increased output, however, is not sufficient to stop 
the steady drain on consumers’ stock piles. 

Retail demand for anthracite is picking up and 
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AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION OF 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
FROM WEEKLY REPORTS OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
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Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS 
Week ended: AM ey: 1921 
May 20.(6) cement 4,481,000 7,989,000 
May) 27 3(b) seen pee 4,889,000 8,166,000 
LUNE BiG) Th Pha a wees 4,623,000 6,835,000 
Daily average. as 771,000 1,330,000 
Calendar year. * 167,121,000 165,541,000 
Daily av. cal. yr.. 1; 280, 000 1,270,000 
ANTHRACITE 
May 20K e tieeee oe te 8,000 1,794,000 
BY DT ek oe cee 9,000 1,988,000 
JUNG 34a) pee 8,000 1,573,000 
COKE 
WER EP PAG) eiee® St i, oi 97,000 68,000 
Jaune’3 (a) 2S. ee 97,000 61,000 
Calendar year......... 2,787,000 3,191,000 


(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from last report. 


Oct. Nov Dec. 
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many consumers are placing orders to be filled after 
the strike is settled. The retail yards are nearly out 
of the more popular domestic sizes. Steam trade is 
good on buckwheat No. 1, the only storage grade ob- 
tainable, and there is an active market also for the 
river coals. 


BITUMINOUS 


“Recovering from the holiday depression, the production 
of soft coal in the tenth week of the strike is expected to 
pass 5,000,000 tons,” says the Geological Survey. 

“In the ninth week of the strike (May 29-June 3) the com- 
bined effect of the Memorial Day holiday and of a pay day 
reduced production of bituminous coal to 4,623,000 tons. 
The output of anthracite was barely 8,000 tons, and the 
total quantity of all coal raised was 4,631,000 tons. A year 
ago production, including anthractie, was 8,400,000 tons; 
in the year before that, 11,100,000 tons, yet in neither of the 
years preceding was the output at this season normal, for in 
1921 the business depression was at its most acute stage, and 
in 1920 the market demanded more coal than could be 
delivered. 

“On Monday of last week (June 5-10) loadings were only 
14,576 cars, but since then a steady increase has been re- 
ported. On Wednesday loadings passed the 16,000-car mark 
for the first time since the strike began, and on Thursday, 
June 8, another high record of 16,289 cars was set. The 
present indications are that the tenth week will exceed the 
eighth by at least 4 per cent, suggesting an output above 
5,000,000 tons. 


First Fifth Sixth Seventh Eighth Ninth Tenth 

Week Week Week Week Week Week Week 
Monday........ 01 1;445) 11,598 J3,038> 13,366. 14,772, 15,082 <14:576 
Wesdag en oe eee aL, Ole 12k00n.t5,266.- 12,830, 15,085 11,142. 155 
Wednesday..... 11,437 12,861 13,445 13,422 14,677 15,097 16,005 
Thursday. i... .<- 11,090 12,487 13,266 13,445 14,573 13,823 16,289 
Rye soe Lee sOue liz £04 oe727.. 14,036. (15,202, 14;843) ayes 
Saturday. )..24 00 OOS0u tie2O Ime 454 12,357 12,662 _ 12,865) se eee 


“The largest elements in the increase revealed by the de- 
tailed returns of loadings on each railroad division appear 
to be heavier shipments from the Connellsville region, from 
eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, and from New River 
district. Other factors in the larger tonnage are the quick- 
ening of demand and consequently of shipments in the fields 
of the West which are now at work.” 

Receipts at the Head-of-the-Lakes docks have been very 
light, much of the coal dumped at the lower ports going to 
Buffalo. Duluth-Superior Harbor has received only 129,140 
tons this year, as compared with 1,669,092 tons in the corre- 
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How the Coal Fields Are Working 
Percentages of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by fiel¥s, as re- 
ported by the U. S. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly Report. 
Six Months Jan. | to April 3 to Week 
July to Dec. Apr. 1, 1922 May 27, 1922 Ended 
1921 inclusive inclusive May 27 
Les. totale ero chee eee 45.6 ee IY f mrs 
Non-Union 
Alabama >; +. cee eee Tee 63.5 64.6 73.6 78.4 
Somerset County............. 55.5 74.9 48.0 1731 
Panhandle ~W i Vasa eee 5523 5123 39.2 43.4 
Westmoreland............... 54.9 58.8 78.8 75.8 
MiITginia' si sce ee Ma eee bere 54.8 59.9 76.5 88.4 
Harlan <2 Do ee 54.8 50.1 60.5 
Hazard. .... oH lew 58.4 59.4 71.4 
Pocahontas. . 49.8 60.0 74.9 75.0 
nig River %).c ae tor ee 48.1 63.7 80.8 88.1 
PIORAD 5 2. vsc5 eaeticke Ree 47.6 61.1 75.8 81.6 
Cumberland-Piedmont........ 46.6 50.6 brie 24.7 
Winding Gulf! (ee eee eee 45.7 64.3 70.3 80.2 
Kenova-Thacker.............. 38.2 54.3 78.7 87.3 
IN Be Kentucky sheen, see 52:9 47.7 59.7 68.5 
New Rivert; :i:) sense cee 24.3 37.9 14.8 34.3 
Union 
Ota horis:....o. ce eee eater: 63.9 59.6 14.4 12.0 
ROWS). -.¢ 00k Se ee 57.4 78.4 0.0 0.0 
Ohio, Hastern 2<; Be hw. ae 52.6 46.6 0.0 0.0 
VAISSOULI |... :/.eyptee Tere 50.7 66.8 0.5 2.0 
\MUITSYo) CR So Att be levbn Se 44.8 54.5 0.0 0.0 
HC ATSAS . ..'sin5.. cpap eee 42.0 54.9 tied 14.0 
ENGIANG ; <-.. dare eee. vee 41.4 53.8 0.0 0.0 
Pittsburgh. ..cc eee 41.2 39.8 0.0 0.0 
Central Pennsylvania......... 39.1 50.2 Lies 11.1 
iairmonty.\.2 ..263, ne eee 35.3 44.0 4.7 Se) 
Western Kentucky........... Wess BT 53.9 76.1 
Puttsburch™ 2. oon 30.4 IE 9 0.0 0.0 
anawha/ls. «21 seen eee 26.0 13.0 2.4 6.1 
hid, southern?) -s.5- eee eee 2229 24.3 0.0 0.0 
* Rail and river mines combined. 
+ Rail mines. 
t Union in 1921, non-union in 1922. 
sponding period of 1921 and 296,333 tons in 1920. Lake 


dumpings during the week ended June 12 were 293,405 net 
tons—283,821 tons cargo and 9,584 tons vessel fuel as com- 
pared with 300,312 tons in the week preceding. Dumpings 
for the season to date are 2,651,047 tons; in 1921 they were 
6,903,274 tons. Prices are up at the Head-of-the-Lakes 
docks, demand is increasing and a serious condition may 
arise with any rush for coal, as dock stocks are much in need 
of replenishment. 

All-rail movement to New England has been a trifle 
heavier during the last two weeks, showing the effects of 
heavier production. Coastwise freights are so low, how- 
ever, that Southern coals will continue to dominate New 
England to the extent that they are available. 

Hampton Roads dumpings were the heaviest of the year 
during the week ended June 8. A total of 472,300 net tons 
was dumped, as compared with 393,062 tons in the pre- 
ceding week. New England is taking little but contract 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market MaylI5, May29, June5, June 12, 

Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $2.85 $3.55 $3.35 $3.75 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 2.90 3.40 3.00 3.50 
Smokeless screenings.... . Columbus.... 2.90 3.25 2.85 3.00@ 3.40 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 2.90 3.40 3.10 3.50@ 3.75 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 2.70, 3.15 82285 - 3. 25@"3-50 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.25 3.40 3.40 3.50@ 3.75 
Smokeless minerun...... Cincinnati... 2.90 3.15 2.85 3.25@ 3.50 
Smokeless screenings... . . Cincinnati... 2.75 SOO we F254) 3.00 
*Smokeless mine run..... Bostone seo: 6.75 6.15 6.05 6.25@ 6.50 
Clearfield mine run...... Boston..:.\.% 3.25. 3.15 .3.20 3.00@.3.50 
Cambria minerun....... Boston 7. -. .4 3.75 3.65 3.65 3.50@ 4.00 
Somerset mine run....... Boston...... 3.50 3.40 3.15 3.00@ 3.50 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. New York.. ry rt te 4.40 9 Jo23eee 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia 3.95 ef: DS a 
Pool 1 (Navy Stahdard).. Baltimore.... 4.00 + ; Se 5 Cee 
Pool 9 (Super.Low Vol.).. New York... 4.00 3.80 3.90 3.90@ 4.10 
Pool 9 (Super.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 3.75 3.60 3.90 3.90@ 4.15 
Pool 9 (Super.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 4.00 3.25 3.40 4.00@ 4.50 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol)... New York... 3.75 3.60 3.75 3.90@ 4.10 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 3.60 3.25 3.70 3.50@ 4.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 3.75 3.25 3.35 3.50@ 4.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 3.65 3.25 3.60 3.90@ 4.10 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. .... 2.15 3indde (3520 @ns19 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 3.50 3.05 3.15 3.50@ 4.00 

High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... .... S210 3.365 4.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia... .... i ey fe co) Meh ear 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... .... 3.00 3.25 3.75@ 3.85 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 3.15 3.45 3.15 3.50@ 3.75 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 3.00 3.25 2.85 3.25@ 3.50 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 2.95 3.10 2.65 3.00@ 3.25 
W. Va. split lump........ Cinemnati..co, 3s. 240. 3225 3.50 
W. Va. Gas lump........ Cincinnati... 3.00 3.30 3.25 3.50 
W. Va. mine run......... Cincinnati... 3.00 3.10 2.75 3.00@ 3.50 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... 2.90 3.10 2.60 3.00@ 3.25 


Market Mayl5, May29, June5, June 12, 

Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... $3.15 $3.60 $3.10 $3.50@$3.75 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2.90 oi ole 3.00 3.25@ 3.50 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 2.85 By) 2.85 3.00@ 3.25 
Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... 3.25 4 ieee a Rats 4.00 
Pitts. No. 8minerun..... Cleveland.... 3.25 3225 ee 3.60@ 3.75 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland.... 3.25 3.25 nee 3.60@ 3.75 

Midwest 

Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... 3595 BRE ci RC rg a SERRE CRAIC 
Franklin, Ill. mine run... Chicago...... 3.95 emits: © Aviaries 
Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 4.15 Bee sel D ighhece Botts, 3 
iWest Ky. lump) ce. oo uoulsvilless.. lo 7 3,20 5 3730 3.75 
West Ky. minerun...... Wouisville =) 05 5e | SecOrers.30 3.75 
West Ky. screenings..... Louisville... 3.15) 3420 7.3.30 3.75 
West Ky. lump.......... Chicago..... ete 3.10 3.40 4.15 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 3.10 3.40 3.75@ 4.15 


South and Southwest 


Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham.. 2.00 2.00 2.20 2.15@ 2.25 
Big Seam minerun....... Birmingham.. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.75@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 1.95 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Be h)., Koy- alumi. sven Chicago..... Ae Sy Se 3.75 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Chicago abe 2d ih age eal IY 3.50 
Son, Kywlimpeeeeee oulsville.).))55,lom @ 35.10 (92769 3.75 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville.... 3.00 3.10 2.85 3.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville. .2°93500.) 63! 10% 2:85 3.25 
Sab. Kyslump.isee ss, Cincinniatiae, 273200 9135390) 1931.25 3.50 
S. E. Ky. minerun....... Cincinnati... 3.00 3.15 2.80 3.25@ 3.50 
S. E. Ky. secreenings...... Cincinnati... 3.00 3.15 2.75 3.00@ 3.25 
Kansas lump! 3. 0. see Kansas City.. 4.25 4.25 4.25 5.00 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 4.15 4.20 4.20 4.00@ 4.50 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.65 2.75 2.75 2.85 


*Gross tons, f. o. b. vessel, Hampton Roads. RE. Ws 
+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
NOTE—Smokeless prices now include New River and Pocahontas. 
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tonnage and the bulk of the spot coal is going to New York, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, at prices which figure close to 
the $3.50 maximum at the mines. 

Tidewater dumpings for May were curtailed by the strike, 
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with the exception of Hampton Roads, which exceeded the 
April figure by 133,000 tons. 


TIDEWATER SHIPMENTS FOR MAY, 1922 
(In Thousands of Net Tons) 





New Phila- Balti- Hampton Charles- May Apri 
Destination York delphia more Roads ton Total Total 
Coastwise to New 
Bnglend. ce ea 16 7 ae 768 16 807 873 
Exportasccaaceenee oe uN 10 sae 140 7 157 302 
Bunkers. cavetaei ack 15 12 197 7 344 453 
Inside: capes. stussos na ees 52 31 125 wv. 208 240 
Other tonnaze.c) oe DD Stee AP 493 ee 628 675 
otaly Vay... veces 264 84 43 1,723 30 2, 44a 
Total, Aprilitt:. cc, +) 643 176 102 1,590 32 menght seme 2,543 
COKE 


Production of beehive coke was 97,000 net tons during the 
week ended June 3, being curtailed by the Memorial Day 
holiday. The decrease centered in the Connellsville region. 
Heavier production is expected to follow an increasing 
number of plants in blast. There is some Eastern buying of 
Connellsville coke, but the furnace demand is nearly as 
light as the supply, as the price of spot coke would not 
justify operations. 

ANTHRACITE 
Production of anthracite is still confined to approximately 


8,000 net tons per week, this output being steam sizes 
dredged from the rivers. Producers continue to ship from 
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Coal Age Index 284, Week of June 12, 1922. Average spot price 
for same period $3.44. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in accord- 
ance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with respect to 
the tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus ob- 
tained was compared with the average for the twelve months 
ended June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted, in the report 
on “Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,” published by the Geo- 
logical Survey and the War Industries Board. (Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict, Illinois and Indiana prices not included in figures for last 
week.) 


their storage yards, but the movement is declining, as little 
but pea and buckwheat No. 1 remain unsold. In a few 
cases the smaller steam sizes are being held for old cus- 
tomers. The retail trade is a little more lively. Yards stocks 
are fast being depleted and orders are generally being taken 
for shipment after the strike. 








Relative Activity of Markets for Bituminous Coal at End of Tenth Week of Strike 


Good demand matches better supply. 
Northwest dock prices advance. 


Demand lags, except from steel interests ; 
Connellsville starts spurt. 


Quiet. 


Inactive. 
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British Production Declines Sharply; Market 
Is Quiet, but Good Orders Are in Sight 


| Bates production during the week 
ended May 27 was 4,630,000 gross 
tons as cabled to Coal Age. This is a 
sharp decline from the preceding week’s 
output of 4,804,000 tons. 

The market in the north of England 
is quieter than it has been for some 
weeks past. Inquiries are not frequent 
although the pits will be fully occupied 
for the greater part of June. The two 
most promising sources of inquiry are 
America and Germany, ‘though very 
little has yet been shipped. Among the 
recent orders actually booked are 4,000 
tons of special Wear gas coals at 29s. 
c.i.f. for the Bordeaux gasworks. Other 
small orders are for France and Italy. 

In the Scottish market conditions are 
brighter. Scottish pits will supply 75,- 
000 tons to the Danish State Railways 
at a price around 32s. f.o.b. 

The Welsh market is unusually quiet. 
This inactivity is credited to the action 
of the buyers who are said to be with- 
holding definite orders with the view of 
forcing down prices. There is still some 
considerable quantity of coal available, 
and this is due largely to the increase in 
output from the Welsh pits rather than 
to any slackening of the export trade. 

While it is true that there are indi- 
vidual cases of hardship and privation 
among employed miners, and that some 
districts are feeling the pinch more than 
others, it is an exaggeration to say, as 
the miners’ leaders maintain, that the 
entire mining community is in the 
depths of poverty. In terms of hard 
cash no marked disparity exists be- 
tween the average miner’s earnings and 
the cost of living scale. The average 
for al] pit workers, skilled and unskilled 
men and boys, in 1914 was £6 10s. 114d. 
Last March this average was £11 16s. 
10d., which roughly equals the increase 
of 80 per cent in living. 


Year’s Record at Hampton Roads 


Dumpings reached 472,000 net tons 
last week, the heaviest of the year. 
At the end of the week the piers 
were taking on increased business, with 
indications of still further increase. 


Prices cover a wide range, with rapid 
fiuctuations making it difficult to es- 
tablish a fixed scale. Larger supplies 
of high-volatile coals was one of the 
features of the market. 

The market is showing a tendency up- 
ward. Spot coal has taken control of 
the situation. 





British Exports, April, 1920, 1921, 1922 








Gross Tons 
Country B , £1920 1921 1922 

RUSS18 ....5 cs ee 11S yh 2,358 
Sweden... .... 2.58 76,034 19,223 196,255 
Norway...2.3. ee 54,711 16,471 154,810 
Denmark:; >. 79,818 48,000 167,707 
Germany? J2oe see 8,700 256,618 
Netherlands?7),f.eeeeeeb aed: 39,096 303,267 
Belgium... eee 89,810 5,823 221,563 
Brance.. 750.) ee 953,809 119,285 955,346 
Portugal ee 13,200 12,539 79,989 
Azores & Madeira RGSS © 225 ie 14,853 
DAI e)5 3 sao 8,088 31,268 147,083 
Canary Islands... 43,194 3 49,888 
italy. 2 See 232,073 98,165 540,566 
Austria. ae ees -  aeee 
Hungary <4. jee f i ie Oe ee 
Greece)... ae... 9;200 7,898 
Algeria. «. 55.000 see 63,502 15,602 93,176 
French West Africa. PROS?” ....: ‘ 455 
Portuguese W. Africa a td3 8,747 28,812 
Chile... ..... 5 tee eee ten he 353 5,412 
Brazil eee 31,499 9,818 68,249 
Uruguay... 23 oe 5,536 11,766 50,955 
Argentine Republic. 8,314 31,375 180,447 
Channel Islands.... 3,298 1,748 18,011 
Gibraltar?) >is 123,558 7,918 59,812 
Malta... 33 oan 14,780 11,582 13,798 
Ley Dt jostinsia hte ee 63,374 40,452 169,001 
Angio-Heypt. SURE 43, — ..s.0..02) gs Ue eens 
Aden and Depend... 3 7K5| i NE 8 ote 
British India. &2.25aemes. .. 10,545 98,912 
Ceylon'os. oka eee ae, 3,883 26,393 
Other countries. .... 35,609 44,953 179,944 
Total: .2 < 29a 1,995,895 606,548 4,096,578 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF EXPORTS, 
APRIL AND FIRST FOUR MONTHS 











Gross Tons— 
April First 4 Mos. 
E20; cco ie eee 1,995,895 10,361,664 
1O2T. RASS eee 606,548 6,003,880 
1922.. 4,096,578 17,333,082 
— Value— 
1920) (oS eee £7,838, 082 £38,324,153 
OP wae dato ee 1,309.817 15,388,022 
19220 > c,c he ace 4,650,455 19,665,529 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


GERMANY—Production in the Ruhr 
region during the week ended May 25 
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was 1,598,000 metric tons, according to 
a cable to Coal Age, as compared with 
1,889,000 tons in the preceding week. 

ITALY—The price of Cardiff steam 
first is quoted at 38s., according to a 
cable to Coal Age. Last week’s quo- 
tation was 39s. 3d. 

INDIA — The market is firm. Mills 
and railways are purchasing. Foreign 
coal is arriving. The Government has 
prohibited the export of coal under the 
Sea Customs Act except by the Crown 
or under permit from the Customs Col- 
lector for bunkering purposes. 

BELGIUM—Sales are still insufficient, 
except in the case of certain best qual- 
ity washed sorts. In spite of the in- 
crease in production sales of coke are 
easy. Domestic classed kinds of an- 
thracite find a steady market. There 
is a slightly improved industrial call. 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
—Week Ended—, 


Junel June 8 

N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
CATSBOMRM ADCs ores tan ee 3,677 3,365 
Tonseons Bande. <b iis. .c eee 195,892 179,235 
ZROTSMCNIIND ECC. Gs scle sik. s.anertits 200,979 215,567 
monnage waitine ..... 6... . 59,600 20,000 


Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 


WATSON eNaTIG suo te mete 5 ey da ek 1,588 
MONS OU) MAG. Mahe n, fer des 85,550 79,400 
ons Qumped Til. seam cele ae 92,101 120,957 
Tonnage waiting ......... 20,909 12,326 
Cc. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars One NANG ay.) ales «5510s 911 2,274 
TONS ONAN tia calves oka. 67,500 113,700 
TOR SeOUIIpeC ..a cm che alates ot 57,869 85,173 
Tontare waiting 22.7%... «is ,300 3,635 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
June 8, 1922 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 





For Canal Zone: Tons 
Am. S.S. Cristobal, for Cristobal..... 9,508 
For Italy: 
itals S.s. Mincio, for Naples. ......... 6,910 
Jap. S.S England Maru, for Puerto- 
ERT OMe cae cers te coake Catena el. a 7,450 
Dan. S.S. Nordamerika, for Puerta 


Chicama 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
June 3 June 10F 


Pool 9, New York....$7.00@$7.25 $7.50@4¢8.00 
Pool 10, New York.... 6.60@ 7.00 7.50@ 7.80 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 7.25@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.60 
Poo] 10, Philadelphia.. 7.00@ 7.257 6.60@ 7.16 
Pool 71, Philadelphia. . 7.50 a 7.50 

Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 6.00@ 6.10%" 6.25@ 6.65 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 5.80@ 6.00 '6.25@F6.50 






Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 5.60@ 5.80" Ef 6.50%Es 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York... .$7.30@$7.55  $7.80@$8.30 
Pool 10, New York.... 6.90@ 7.25 7.80@ 8.10 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 7.40@ 7.85 17.25@ 7.60 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 7.00@ 7.25 6.85@ 7.20 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... Seo 6.25@ 6.60 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... Wy ke oba s 6.25@ 6.50 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 43s. f.o.b. "43s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 57s. 6d.f.o.b” 57s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 43s. f.o.b. '43s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 50s. f.0.b |50s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 43s t.i.b 43s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Messina....... 41s. f.0.b 41s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Algiers......... 4ls. f.0.b 41s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuco.... 65s. f.ob 65s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Bahia......... 65s. f.0.b 65s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Madeira........ 42s. 6d.f.a:s. 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 40s. 6d.f.a.s. 40s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta......... 44s. 6d.f.o.b. 44s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas.... 40s. 6d.f.a.s. 40s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Naples......... 38s. f.0.b. 38s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rosario........ 52s. 6d. f.o.b.” 52s. 6d. f.o b. 
Welsh, Singapore...... 57s. 6d.f.o.b. 57s. 6d. f.o b. 
Port Said.... .-. 51s. 6d. f.0.b. 51s, 6d. f.0.b. 
Alexandria............ 43s. 43s. 
Capetowns. 22.6... 0. 35s. 3d. 35s. 3d. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Foretgn Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff : June’3 June 10f 
Admiralty, Large...... 27s.@ 27s.3d.~" 26s.9d.@ 27s. 
Steam, Smalls......... 18s.6d.@19s. " [| 18s.6d.@19s. 

Newoastle: 

Best Steams.......... 23s. 24s. 
BeatiGagsasaee so CG. 22s. 6d. 22s. 6d. 
Best Bunkers......... 21s.@ 22s. 20s.@ 21s: 


tAdvances over previous week shown in beavy 
type; declines in italics. 
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North Atlantic 





Many Inquiries for Delivery 
After July 1; Orders Scarce 


Price Recovery Seen, Some Pennsylvania 
Coals Quoted Higher Now Than Be- 
fore Hoover Conferences—Buyers 
Holding Back Till July—Movement 
from Roads Less Speculative. 


RICES have recovered from their 

recent weakness and in some 
cases Pennsylvania coals are quot- 
ably higher than before the Hoover 
price conferences. Demand is not 
greatly improved, as most consumers 
who are able to do so are out of the 
market until the July 1 freight re- 
ductions become effective. Many in- 
quiries are in the market for delivery 
after that date, but commitments are 
few. 


Southern coals are coming forward 
from Hampton Roads in undimin- 
ished volume, although the tonnage is 
not so much “on spec” as recently. 
The mine-price basis of these coals 
is being held to the Hoover figure, 
but Pennsylvania quotations are gov- 
erned by supply and demand condi- 
tions. 


NEW YORK 


While demand shows no improvement 
quotations are changing rapidly. The 
low prices of late May are a thing of 
the past and the various grades are be- 
ing quoted at much higher figures. 

Large consumers are asking about 
shipments and quotations after July 1 
when the new freight rate becomes ef- 
fective, but when it comes to actual 
business as a result of the inquiries 
there is little doing. 

While there were in the neighborhood 
of 2,000 cars at the piers at the end 
of the week most of it was already sold 
and only awaited an order for delivery. 
With the prices fluctuating as they now 
are the speculator is not apt to take 
many chances of being stung with high- 
priced coal, and for that reason is not 
bringing much coal to the piers to await 
buyers. 

Heavy tonnages of Southern coals 
are coming forward but most of it has 
already been purchased. Quotations for 
these coals range $8@$8.25, alongside. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Production increased slightly last 
week. Most of the increase comes from 
the small mines in the vicinity of 
Punxsutawney and in the non-union 
fields of Somerset and Cambria. At 
the wagon mines in the vicinity of 
Cresson miners have left their work, 
owing to alleged threats from agi- 
tators. 

President John Brophy returned last 
week to his headquarters at Cresson 
from New York where he conferred 
with union officials. He had nothing to 


say about the outlook, although he ex- 
pressed hmiself well pleased with the 
decision of the Supreme Court on the 
Coronado case, saying that it would re- 
lease large sums of money which would 
be available for use in the present 
strike. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


More men are now at work in the 
Upper Potomac territory than at any 
time since the strike was declared. 
Approximately 20,000 tons a week are 
now being loaded and shipped. Al- 
though the output in the Georges Creek 
field is not large, headway is being 
made in the operation of mines. There 
was a decided stiffening of the market 
in the week ended June 30. 





FAIRMONT 


With further gains in the number of 
mines at work during the first week of 
June, it was possible to still further in- 
crease the output. The average num- 
ber producing was 143, the highest yet 
reached, as against about 60 when the 
strike began. After the second Wash- 
ington price conference, buyers were 
again in the market and prices began 


to mount, soon reaching the maximum 
of $3.50. 





PHILADELPHIA 


There is much comment on the fact 
that prices on Pennsylvania coals have 
not as yet been fixed. A considerable 
portion of the operators are holding 
out for $4.50, and while a compromise 
at $4 is spoken of, there seems to be a 
determination to hold out for the top 
price. 

The consumer who is holding off and 
eating into his stock seems to be in 
for something of a shock, as there does 
not seem the least probability that he 
will be able to buy coal below $3.50 
during the balance of the strike. 

As to the probable duraition of the 
strike there are some operators who 
are actually sincere in stating their be- 
hef that it will last at least until Sept. 
1, and some even put it two and three 
months beyond that time. It is under- 
stood that some real efforts are being 
made to treat with the miners in cer- 
tain Pennsylvania fields, on the basis 
of a new scale. : Thus far all the over- 
tures of the operators have been re- 
pulsed by the miners, who are still in- 
sisting on a general agreement for all 
four states. 

Prices have inclined to stiffen on 
such coals as are available. Pools 1 
and 9 grades are scarce and difficult to 
get. The railroads have lately been 
taking some Pool 11, but are still in- 
clined to keep out of the market, al- 
though they are cutting heavily into 
their stock piles and must soon come 
into the market for greatly increased 
tonnages. 





BALTIMORE 


Rising sharply, and in most regions 
going 50c.@$1 above the Hoover maxi- 
mum prices, the market is most inter- 
esting from every viewpoint. Consum- 
ers are now insistent on getting coal 
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and are not paying so much attention 
to price as to the ability for reasonably 
quick delivery. 

In relation to prices the condition is 
largely one of regional action. For in- 
stance, the operators on the C. & O. and 
Norfolk & Western are sticking pretty 
close to the Hoover maximum; some of 
the West Virginia operators have ap- 
parently never heard of Hoover while 
the Pennsylvania operators claim that 
they have not received a price list and 
are therefore selling on the basis of sup- 
ply and demand. 

The demand in this section is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds, especially 
since many consumers are regarding as 
a strong possibility transportation 
troubles on the railroads after July 15, 
due to labor demands. This has also 
caused ocean freight rates to rise, as 
consumers in position to take advan- 
tage of water-borne coal, in the event 
of all rail complications, are endeavor- 
ing to cover themselves. While the de- 
mand is heavy there is not much coal 
coming East and this applies especially 
to high-volatiles. 





West 








DENVER 


A few dealers are buying coal now in 
large quantities. The majority are 
waiting for the July freight rate reduc- 
tion. ‘“‘We’ll be swamped with business 
beginning July,’ is the expression of 
most of the operators. Strike conditions 
remain unchanged. 

Present quotations are: Trinidad lump, 
$4, nut, $3.75 and mine run, $3.50; Wal- 
senburg district, lump, $5, nut, $4.50, 
slack, $2, mine run, $3.50. The supply 
of slack is practically exhausted. North- 
ern first grade lignite is selling at $4 
a ton and second grade $3.50. Mine run 
is bringing $2.75 for first grade and 
$2.25 for second grade. Slack is quoted 
$1.50@$1.75. 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Hoover prices on coal are in control 
of the market, operators at a recent con- 
ference, having agreed that they will 
abide strictly by the Secretary of Com- 
merce’s plan and that there will be no 
profiteering. The demand for slack is 
still brisk, but there is not much call 
for the better grades. The public is 
still indifferent as to the outcome of the 
strike. Whether a storage rate will be 
made this year as was fixed in 1921 is 
not known yet. Most of the dealers are 
well supplied for the summer trade,.and 
are showing no disposition to stock up. 





KANSAS CITY 


No change in the conditions generally 
is noticeable. Small mines in Kansas 
and Missouri supply all the emergency 
coal needed. In addition the mines in New 
Mexico are offering all grades of coal. 
Mines in West Virginia also are offer- 
ing coal here. 

Prices show a wide range but the rul- 
ing prices are about as follows: Kansas 
lump, $5; mine run, $4@$4.50; slack, 
$2.85. Little or no lump and slack are 
on the market. 

Wheat harvest has started in Kansas 
and the crop promises to be equal to 
that of 1918, which was the record year. 
Business generally shows some improve- 
ment. 
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A Modest Retail Demand 
Makes Its Appearance 


Yard Stocks Getting Low, with No Re- 
plenishment in Sight, Except Pea, 
Which Moves Slowly—Producers Hold 
Steam Tonnage for Large Consumers 
—River Coals Active. 


SLIGHT demand at retail is be- 

coming noticeable. Heretofore 
orders were confined to immediate 
needs, but lately consumers are plac- 
ing orders with the request that ship- 
ment be made, at least in part, from 
present yard supplies. Retailers’ 
stocks are getting low and no re- 
plenishment tonnage is available, 
with the exception of pea coal, which 
is moving slowly. 

Buckwheat No. 1 is the only steam 
size available. Some steam tonnage 
is being held in storage for large 
consumers by the producers. River 
coals are very active and prices are 
strong. 


BUFFALO 


No stir of account appears anywhere. 
An occasional emergency call for a ton 
or two is promptly filled and that is all. 
One would suppose that some sort of 
uneasiness would be apparent after ten 
weeks of standstill, but there is none. 
The operators have studied in vain on 
plans for stimulating buying in warm 
weather. They have at least not had 
to do that this summer, but they have 
had a bigger problem on hand. If they 
have made any progress now it is not 
given to the public. For once the pub- 
lic seems willing to wait to the limit, 
for in getting the best of the strike 
seems to lie the only chance of getting 
cheaper coal. ’ 

It is plain that the operators are in 
position to hold out till fall. Are the 
men as well situated? It looks like 
the striking of an immovable object by 
an irresistible force. 





NEW YORK 


Because of the heavy demand for 
buckwheat No. 1, pea is about the only 
size obtainable at Tidewater. Buck- 
wheat tightened considerably the past 
two weeks and the stocks have been 
very much reduced. 
F While the wholesale market is prac- 

tically bare of supplies, retail dealers 
are not scurrying around for coal. Most 
of them have fair stocks in yards and 
for the most part are delivering all 
orders. 

The consumer has not yet publicly 
acknowledged the strike. If the reverse 
is the fact it is not noticeable. There 
is no anxiety being shown by consum- 
ers and retail dealers are not being 
given sufficient orders to keep their 
employees busy. 


Producers have considerable buck- 
wheat in storage but much of it is 
being reserved for railroads and other 
large consumers. Wholesale dealers 
recelve many inquiries for rice and bar- 
ley but cannot fill them. There was 
some river coal offered here last week. 





PHILADELPHIA 


As a good many families are depart- 
ing from the city for the summer the 
retailers have received quite a number 
of inquiries for coal lately; and some 
of their customers for the first time 
seemed to realize that the strike is 
really a serious condition. 

Offerings of even occasional cars of 
prepared sizes seem to have disap- 
peared entirely, indicating that storage 
stocks are entirely cleaned up. There 
is a feeling among many dealers that 
even yet it is possible to obtain some 
family coal, but they are finding out 
that there is nothing to be had. 

All spring some dealers, being cer- 
tain that ‘the strike was only a matter 
of weeks, have been promising delivery 
to their regular summer trade as soon 
as the strike is over. It is believed if 
the suspension lasts another month, 
more than one dealer will find it ex- 
tremely difficult to get sufficient coal 
when the mines resume. 

The companies still have fairly good 
steam stocks in storage, but they advise 
inquirers that every ton has practically 
been sold and is covered by orders al- 
ready on their books from old custom- 
ers. The river coal people are making 
stronger efforts than ever to market 
their fuel and new business is being 
closed daily. Most of the offerings are 
on barley at $1.75@$2.50. 


EEE 


BALTIMORE 


Dealers report that interest is at last 
stirring among their consumers, after 
having held off from ordering entirely 
this spring because they were con- 
vinced that coal would be sold at prices 
below the last winter’s schedule, which 
is still in force. Dealers are getting an 
increasing line of inquiry as to whether 
they will be able to supply the coal a 
little later in the season if actual orders 
are not placed at this time. Few of the 
dealers are in a position to deliver any 
material amount at this time. No hard 
coal is coming through and the supply 
in yards is rapidly dwindling under de- 
liveries to consumers who are regarded 
as emergency cases. 





BOSTON 


Retail demand is so much improved 
that in the cities the dealers are begin- 
ning to limit the deliveries they will 
make on orders. In certain of the 
smaller communities the retail dealers 
are even now without one size or an- 
other and all the indications are for a 
steady increase in the volume moving 
until through lack of supply the dealers 
are forced to decline further deliveries. 

Small amounts of chestnut are still 
coming through from storage piles in 
Pennsylvania but this is confined to a 
very few producing companies. Most 
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of the latter have only pea and buck- 
wheat in reserve. 

Retail prices are unchanged, and are 
not likely to be modified until mining is 
resumed, although pea at $12 still does 
not allow much margin to the retailer, 
who is obliged in some cases to pay 
well in excess of $6 per gross ton f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

i 





ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


There seems to be a considerable dif- 
ference in the way the leaders of the 
union are talking and the way the men 
themselves talk. The leaders seem to 
be holding firmly for an increase in 
wages, but the men themselves appear 
willing to take a small cut. 

The leaders are taking a vote asking 
the men to authorize them to declare a 
strike if they see fit. Of course, there 
are men who would want a strike, but 
they are in the minority. Many of the 
newspapers in the region have come out 
with editorials stating that the men 
should accept the fair offer of the 
operators. 





VIRGINIA 


Mines are producing at the rate of 
about 90 per cent of potential capacity. 
“No market” losses have been reduced 
to almost nothing. A shortage of labor 
alone is about all that stands in the 
way of capacity production, unless it 
be a car shortage, such being in evi- 
dence only on the Norfolk & Western 
and the Southern. Buying during the 
first few days of June was on a heavier 
scale than ever and prices were climb- 
ing toward the maximum agreed upon 
at Washington. 





BIRMINGHAM 


Business is gradually coming from 
districts where the coal supply is af- 
fected by the strike. Mines in Walker 
County and other points in the western 
section of the field in a position to ship 
through the Memphis gateway advan- 
tageously, have booked a considerable 
tonnage during the past week. Most of 
the coal bought was for railroad use, 
although there were some orders taken 
for industrial interests. Inquiry is good 
and several deals are pending calling for 
a large quantity of coal to be shipped 
into the West. 

The Missouri Pacific bought from 500 
to 750 cars in addition to the business 
previously placed in the district. Trade 
in normal territory is reported as 
slightly improved. 

There is no demand for domestic 
sizes outside of the better grades. 
Cheaper coal is hard to dispose of as 
the steam market is not strong enough 
to absorb it. 

Quotations, unlike those in many of 
the other non-union fields, were not dis- 
turbed by the Hoover schedule as agreed 
on for Alabama, as prices of all grades 
were and are now much below the max- 
imum fixed. 

Production is again up to the high 
figure which was reached and main- 
tained for quite a while recently, ap- 
proximately 325,000 tons per week. 
Some labor is leaving the district, but 
as yet there is no shortage reported. 
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Chicago and Midwest 








West Kentucky Climbs 
Fifty Cents in a Week 


Advance May Stop at $4.25, However, 
for Eastern Kentucky Remains at 
About Hoover Level of $3.50—Ala- 
bama Is Shipping Into the North. 


HE steady advance of western 
Kentucky coal throughout the 
Midwest region to a height of $4.15, 
with prospects of going even a little 
higher, got the market spotlight dur- 
ing the past week. The question 
everybody asks is: “Where will it 
stop?” Wise men of the trade think 
it will stop soon for eastern Kentucky 
is holding to the Hoover prices and 
the price spread between the two ends 
of the bluegrass state may have 
reached its limit for the present. 
With the market at this level, Ala- 
bama coal is beginning to have a 
chance at Northern business other 
than that of railroads. A good deal 
of this coal is in St. Louis and it may 
soon be moving in some volume to 
Chicago or even into the Northwest. 


Demand for coal is growing con- 
stantly stronger, indicating a swiftly 
awakening interest on the part of a 
good many consumers in addition to the 
railroads. The railroad pool has bought 
some large shipments lately. This oc- 
casional emptying of certain markets 
has sent slight panicky flutters among 
some classes of consumers, but it can 
be fairly said that coal trading is in a 
reasonably healthy state, with little 
speculating going on. There is enough 
business afloat to provide a living for 
practically all of the legitimate con- 
cerns and enough coal available to sup- 
ply all of the demand. 

Retail trade is stagnant. Hard coal 
in storage is low but prices have not 
moved noticeably. The mining fields of 
Illinois and Indiana are quiet, with con- 
siderable repair work progressing at 
many properties and good feeling pre- 
vailing generally between operators and 
men. 





CHICAGO 


Marked advances in western Ken- 
tucky prices featured the coal market 
during the past week. Coal which be- 
gan the week at $3.50@$3.65 had ac- 
complished an increase of exactly 50c. 
by the close of business Saturday noon, 
leaving the top price at $4.15. It was 
prophesied by a number of men active 
in the trade that the ascent could not 
continue much longer. Plenty of eastern 
Kentucky mine run is available on this 
market at $3.50 with slack at $3.25 and 
lump $3.75. These prices are not go- 
ing to rise, eastern Kentucky producers 
say. They propose to stick to the 
“ventlemen’s agreement” with Mr. Hoo- 
ver—though F. S. Peabody, one of the 
biggest Western operators has publicly 
declared it to be his belief that “where 


competition is keen, there can be no 
such thing as a “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment,’” If they do stick, it is assumed 
the market will not stand for a greater 
spread between eastern and western 
Kentucky coals than is effective now. 

Buying is brisk in some quarters for 
railroads are urging their fuel commit- 
tee to secure heavy tonnages for them. 
It is so brisk, in fact, that those of the 
railroads who have been disgruntled 
with the pool plan from the start are 
now doing some buying outside at what- 
ever they must pay. A good many other 
big consumers are taking a wide-awake 
interest in coal. Inquiries are so num- 
erous that they plainly show the trem- 
ulousness that exists in certain breasts 
over a possible shortage. 

Only small quantities of West Vir- 
ginia fuel penetrate this far west. Con- 
tract buyers and regular customers ab- 
sorb practically all of this eastern coal 
at varying prices. Smokeless which ac- 
tually gets into the open market goes at 
$3.25@$3.75. Anthracite is getting 
low, especially on the larger sizes. The 
emptying of the dock storage of this 
coal is beginning to worry dealers 
around here, who had counted on get- 
ting some of it, but the price has not 
advanced. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Western Kentucky not being able to 
reach an agreement with Mr. Hoover 
over the maximum price of coal, has 
decided to go right ahead on its own 
maximum basis of $4.25, regardless of 
what any other fields may do. That 
maximum may _ be reached __ soon. 
Whether the market will stop when it 
hits that level is a question. 

Operators have not been especially 
pleased with press reports, which indi- 
cated that western Kentucky wished to 
force high prices. The fact that west 
Kentucky is a union field, paying the 
peak union prices, as against 1917 levels 
in some other operating fields, has not 
been given proper consideration in 
Washington, nor the fact that it is a 
pit field, where costs are greater than 
in operating drift mines. 

Demand is picking up, there being a 
good demand from Chicago, Detroit, and 
through the C. F. A., and Central Nor- 
thern districts, with some river move- 
ments. The fact that western Ken- 
tucky is quoting $38.75 for all sizes, in- 
stead of $3.50 mazimum for mine run 
and $3.75 for prepared and $3.25 for 
sereenings in other fields, would not 
indicate that she is getting as much for 
her coal now as the other fields, com- 
paring production cost. 


LOUISVILLE 


Since the first of June demand has 
picked up again and prices are fully re- 
covered to the peak values quoted in 
late May prior to the slump. Western 
Kentucky is quoting $3.75 on all sizes 
and expecting $4 soon. Eastern Ken- 
tucky is quoting a $3.50 mine run basis, 
with $3.75 for prepared and $3.25 for 
screenings. However, there are any 
number of eastern Kentucky operators 
not affected by the conference in Wash- 
ington, who are expected to ask all that 
the market will stand. 
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Demand is much stronger generally, 
with an increased demand from many 
Northern and Eastern points, as shown 
by the fact that Alabama fuel is moving 
north to Pittsburgh and Chicago. It is 
believed that in spite of reduced freight 
rates effective July 1, tonnage will move 
quite freely until that time and even 
better thereafter. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Quiet prevails throughout the entire 
field. There is no commercial coal left 
Be ae Carterville district but a little 
Still remains on track in the Duquoi 
field, held for contract. ee 

The unmarried miners still continue 
to leave the districts and it is rumored 
that many of these are going to the non- 
union fields in the south. The miners 
seem pretty well contented to play the 
waiting game, although in sections they 
are anxious that something be done to 
relieve the situation. 

In the Mt. Olive district the coal is 
pretty well cleaned up. There is, how- 
ever, a big tonnage on track’ held in 
reserve for the City of Chicago and 
some little additional coal held in re- 
serve for contract customers. 

In the Standard district it is rumored 
that there are still about 4,000 tons in 
reserve and this is being doled out at 
$4.50 for both steam and domestic. 





ST. LOUIS 


There is a little activity in steam, 
principally because the supplies are 
running low. For the first time Ala- 
bama this week came into the market 
on a rate of $4, with a mine price of 
$1.65@$1.75 for mine run. The latter 
part of the week this jumped up to 
$1.85@$2, occasioned by the railroads 
going into the west Kentucky field 
rather strong. West Kentucky here 
ranges $3.75@$4. 

Railroad business seems to have been 
the big factor, but this tonnage was not 
moving this way. The Missouri Pacific 
is reported in the market and the Frisco 
is bringing in coal from Alabama. It 
is understood that one division of the 
Frisco below Springfield is going over 
entirely to oil on a contract for three 
years. : 

There is no domestic activity except 
in a little coke and a little smokeless. 
Country business is quiet on domestic, 
but there is some little demand for 
threshing coal. 








Canada 





TORONTO 


Trade shows some improvement with 
a slight increase in the demand for both 
anthracite and bituminous and stocks 
on hand are diminishing. There is 
some shortage of stove coal but good 
supplies of other grades. Receipts of 
bituminous are tight, but about equal 
to the demand. Consumers are antici- 
pating lower prices on the termination 
of the strike and orders are generally 
limited to immediate requirements. 

Quotations are as follows: 


Retail: 
Anthracite, egg stove and nut. $15.50 
POs iiss cen Seine ke voeratereene 14.00 
Bituminous, ‘steam .’......0.5..°°9.25@9.75 
Domestic’ Lump ms. Weeite soe ets 11.25 
Canmnoly i tiickicclers tiation tae eae 16.00 
Wholesale, f.o.b. cars at destination: 
2 in PMD osetia t tice t oon -25@10.00 
Slnck- staccato eee ee 8.00@ 8.75 
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Dock Stocks Melting 
Prices Mount Steadily 


Receipts Throughout Northwest Fall 
Far Short of Normal—Railroads Buy 
Big Tonnages but Small Consumers 
Do Not Fret about Anything. 


OCK stocks throughout the 

Northwest continue to melt 
steadily before the purchasing ad- 
vances of a few big buyers, princi- 
pally railroads. Prices have firmed 
up and in some cases have advanced 
with every prospect of going higher. 
Receipts by vessel are far short of 
normal so that as things stand, the 
Northwest may yet face a serious sit- 
uation. However, the average small 
consumer is paying not the slightest 
attention’to the strike situation or 
the disappearance of the storage 
piles from the docks. Nothing seems 
to disturb his equanimity, although 
it cannot be denied that the scene is 
all set for a buying rush that may 
cost a good many people a great deal 
of money. 


MILWAUKEE 


All grades of soft coal have been ad- 
vanced 50c.@75c., because of the grow- 
ing cost of replacement. If conditions 
continue unchanged as far as the strike 
is concerned other advances are bound 
to follow. 

The market is extremely quiet, the 
demand being confined to large consum- 
ers of soft coal. There is practically 
nothing doing in anthracite. Domestic 
consumers are naturally unconcerned 
over the fuel situation at this season of 
the year. Coal keeps coming by Lake, 
but the total receipts thus far this sea- 
son are far behind the record during the 
same period last year. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Considerable publicity in the daily 
press as to the probable situation has 
appeared and should have some effect 
toward stimulating buying. But so far 
as can be observed, it has had no effect 
yet. The only buyers who seem to be 
alarmed about the situation are the 
larger consumers, railroads and public 
service corporations, who have been 
quietly contracting for coal for some 
time. 

Perhaps 15 or 20 per cent of the 
soft coal on the docks has been con- 
tracted by railroad buyers. But that 
tonnage will still be a part of the total 
for the current year, whatever that may 
be. And the remainder of the carry- 
over has not entirely disappeared. Sev- 
eral dock companies have withdrawn 
quotations. They have about exhausted 
their supplies. 

The Northwest will need a heavy ton- 
nage during July, August, September, 


October and November, if there is to be 
the customary supply of coal on the 
docks. But it is not yet assured that 
this will not be available. If a real 
scramble for coal were to be started it 
would speedily absorb what coal is 
available, and create a booming mar- 
ket. 

Recent sales of considerable tonnage 
to railroads have removed the excess 
stocks on the docks, and several con- 
cerns are out of the market. Others 
are holding dock run at $6.75 f.o.b. dock, 
and lump at $7. These prices simply 
mark a return to the regular run of 
prices, which had been sharply shaded 
because of excess stocks and no de- 
mand. It would not be surprising if 
there would be public criticism that the 
strike has increased prices sharply. 





DULUTH 


A steady market of $7.50 for lump, 
$7 for run of pile, and $5.50@$6 for 
screenings is confidently expected by 
dealers before another week has passed. 
Indications point to the fact that this 
will by no means end the price rise 
even if the strike should be settled soon 
—a thing which seems impossible. 

Accurate figures of.the free coal on 
docks are not available at present, but 
the amount is known to be smaller 
than is generally believed and totally 
inadequate to take care of the needs 
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of the section of the country which de- 
pends upon Duluth-Superior for its sup- 
plies. 

Receipts at docks during May aggre- 
gated only 93,971 tons of bituminous, 
bringing the total to May 31 up to 133,- 
702 tons, 129,140 tons of bituminous and 
4,562 tons of anthracite. Only eleven 
steamers arrived during the month as 
compared with 173 during May last 
year. Hard coal receipts showed a de- 
crease of 251,686 tons and soft coal re- 
ceipts dropped 1,539,952 tons as com- 
pared with last year. 

Official figures to June 1 show that 
there have been shipped down to Lake 
Michigan and near-mine ports from 
Duluth-Superior harbor 59,300 tons of 
coal. Since compilation two more boats 
have loaded but not cleared. The larger 
portion of this coal was taken by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R. 
That the railroads are becoming ner- 
vous regarding the fuel supplies is re- 
garded as shown by the heavy ship- 
ments that are being made from their 
docks here to their fueling depots 
throughout the Northwest and else- 
where. Shipments from the docks ag- 
gregated 18,587 cars during May, as 
against 9,826 cars during April and 
7,883 cars during May last year. 

Large operating concerns are also 
buying. United States Steel subsidiary 
corporations are in the market, as are 
independent iron mining companies. 
Dealers are sitting tight, however, and 
are waiting for the reduction in freight 
rates, due July 1. 

Screenings are virtually cleaned out. 
Anthracite is dead, but the scarcity of 
supply and the certainty of a shortage 
unless the strike ends before the first of 
August, is maintaining price levels. 


New England 





Light, Scattered Buying 
Has Slight General Effect 


Tendency to Hold Back Due to Wash- 
ington Advices and Nearness of 
Lower Freights—Resumption of Tex- 
tile Mills Has no Immediate Reaction. 


HE week shows no material 

change in the general situation. 
Demand in this territory is extremely 
light and except for scattering pur- 
chases there is almost nothing doing. 
Naturally, buyers are influenced both 
by news items from Washington and 
by the 10-per cent reduction in 
freight rates, which now is only a 
fortnight or so ahead. Southern coal 
prices are wavering and the coast- 
wise movement is now mainly on con- 
tract. 

Certain of the textile mills resumed 
June 5 but only a small beginning has 
been made and the coal market is not 
likely to show any reaction for sev- 
eral weeks to come. 


Prices both at this end and at Hamp- 


ton Roads have no real stability; $8 on 
cars has been named for No. 1 coals in 
small lots, while a larger order will 
gladly be accepted for $7.50. We have 
heard no actual sale at less than $6.25 
f.o.b. Roads, but we are given to under- 
stand that firm offers at $6.00 would be 
accepted. Neither New York bunker 
contractors nor large industries in the 
West have purchased recently to any- 
thing like the extent that prevailed 
three weeks ago, and in consequence 
there seems ample fuel available at the 
Virginia terminals. Spot quotations of 
Pensylvania coals are shown in the 
Weekly Review. 

Accumulations have further increased 
at Hampton Roads. There are still 60- 
day reserves here with practically all 
the large users, railroads and utilities 
as well as mills, and there is today no 
indication of any accelerated demand 
during June or July. 

All-rail receipts have increased a 
little, due to somewhat larger output in 
central Pennsylvania, but this will 
hardly be sustained through the month. 
Coastwise freights have settled down 
to a cost-plus basis and there is no 
question that Hampton Roads coals will 
continue to dominate this market 
through the balance of the season to 
the extent that they are available. 
Even with the 10 per cent reduction 
in July all-rail coal will still be handi- 
capped for a market in New England. 
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Eastern Inland 





Activity of Steel Buyers 
Stiffens Connellsville Prices 


Other Markets, Where Hoover Recom- 
mendations Apply, Softer—Demand 
Quiet Pending Effectiveness of Lower 
Freights—Conditions Presage Heay- 
ier Call and Possibly Prices Above 
Hoover Level. 

TEEL buyers are active in the 

Connellsville region and prices 
are strong. As this section is not 
covered by the Hoover price recom- 
mendations operators are experienc- 
ing a rising market and spot quota- 
tions have fully recovered from their 
recent slump. Other markets are not 
so strong. Demand is quiet, as buy- 
ers await freight reductions after 

ARTY 9.25) By 
With the shortened Lake season, 

dwindling reserves and heavier in- 
dustrial consumption the market will 
soon call for a larger tonnage. When 
that time comes prices may exceed 
the limit fixed by Mr. Hoover if the 
demand becomes insistent enough. 





PITTSBURGH 


Under date of June 9, the Pittsburgh 
Coal Producers’ Association addressed 
a letter to Robert R. Gibbons, president 
of District No. 5, U. M. W., reciting 
that on March 18 the association had 
proposed a scale conference, which on 
March 16 the local of the miners had 
refused, pointing out that by this time 
it must be apparent that the Pittsburgh 
operators will not join in a four-state 
agreement and suggesting that a scale 
conference now be held. 

Trading is confined practically to 
Connellsville coal. The Connellsville 
operators have evidently failed to reach 
any agreement with Secretary Hoover 
as to price limitation. Right along 
report has had it that they desired a 
maximum limit of not under $4.50. 

Buying of Connellsville coal by steel 
companies has increased. The market 
is up fully 50c., being now quotable at 
$3.75 for steam, with occasional sales at 
slightly higher figures. There does not 
seem to be any regular byproduct on 
the market, and it is said that coal 
from some mines, formerly of byproduct 
quality, would no longer pass muster 
cn account of loose work on the part 
of the men. 





COLUMBUS 


Buyers are now laying low until after 
the reduced freight rates are effective. 
As a result only a fair tonnage is mov- 
ing and that is designed to take care 
of cases where there are no reserve 
stocks. The best buying is now being 
done by railroads and public utilities 
with the latter taking a pretty fair ton- 
nage. Quotations are around those 
fixed by Secretary Hoover’s confer- 
ence. 

Retailers are only buying in limited 


quantities as their stocks are good and 
demand is at a minimum. Dealers 
are trying to clean up their stocks be- 
fore lower freight rates reduced prices. 
Householders as a rule are not stock- 
ing up to any extent as they are wait- 
ing for conditions to be settled. 
Shippers believe that buying pres- 
sure will come after July 1 and that 
higher prices will offset the lowered 
freights. Then the Lake trade is going 
to complicate matters and unless ship- 
ments are started soon there will be 
a big tonnage to be made up later on. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Inquiries for fuel have noticeably 
diminished. There is little urgent de- 
mand and the supply available is ample 
to meet current needs. In the face of 
slow demand, prices have stiffened 
somewhat approximate maximum fig- 
ures resulting from the recent Hoover 
conferences. 

Lack of demand is accounted for by 
reserve stocks sufficient for some weeks 
yet. Likewise, a reaction from present 
prices is looked for because of the pre- 
vailing apathy in demand. 

In the Lake trade, coal is being 
dumped about as fast as it is coming 
forward and Toledo and Sandusky are 
handling practically all of the cargo 
coal at the present time. Lower docks 
handled during May 1,304,281 tons of 
cargo coal and 380,111 tons of fuel for 
vessels, making a total of 1,341,392 
tons. Coal forwarders predict that the 
requirements of the Northwest cannot 
be filled during the remainder of the 
Lake season and that it will be neces- 
sary to forward a considerable quantity 
of coal to the Northwest by rail, which 
factor will contribute in no small de- 
gree to intensify a car shortage. 

Eastern Kentucky and West Virginia 
mine run, slack, nut and slack is $3.25 
@$3.75, with lump around $4. Receipts 
at Cleveland during week ended June 3 
were the smallest in quantity since late 
April, amounting to 967 cars. This vol- 
ume is 545 cars under the average 
weekly receipts during the first quarter 
of the year. 





DETROIT 


Very little interest is being mani- 
fested in the market. Apparently most 
of the large steam consumers are still 
comfortably fixed in the matter of re- 
serve stocks. The freight rate reduc- 
tion is held to be a leading factor in 
withholding orders at this time. 

Wholesalers and jobbers are warning 
their customers that there is likely to 
develop a volume of demand after July 
1 that will be greater than the mines 
will be able to satisfy. The point is 
emphasized that those now holding 
back may find they are obliged to pay a 
price at the mines that will more than 
counterbalance the reduction in freight 
charges. 

Expression is given among some to 
the thought that conditions at present, 
with almost no buying demand and coal 
in apparently adequate supply, do not 
constitute an emergency justifying’ ef- 
forts of representatives of the govern- 
ment to arrange a maximum price 
agreement. 
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CLEVELAND 


All other phases of the coal situa- 
tion have been subordinated to the ef- 
forts of coal operators to find some 
basis upon which they can agree to 
start negotiations with the unions for 
ending the strike. In order to accom- 
plish this they are willing to grant the 
men the check-off system, and probably 
would not hold out for such deep wage 
cuts as were talked of a few months 
ago. 

The work of the operators favoring 
strike settlement, with some compro- 
mise, if necessary, has encountered op- 
position on the part of the Pittsburgh 
owners. These are said to oppose the 
check-off and to be disinclined to any 
compromise to the unions. 

Upper lake docks are being swept 
bare of coal and demand from that 
quarter soon will be insistent. To June 
1 only about 1,991,000 tons had been 
loaded at lower ports and only 1,491,000 
of this went to the Northwest. This 
movement compares with 4,669,000 tons 
for the same period of 1921. With more 
than two months of the Lake season 
gone, congestion seems almost certain 
unless production on a big scale is re- 
sumed shortly. 

Starting with stocks of 63,000,000 
tons at the beginning of the strike in- 
dustrial supplies are now estimated 
around 30,000,000 tons, with famine 
conditions looming once the level gets 
below 20,000,000 tons. That point is 
expected to be reached, with present 
increased industrial activities, by July 
1. For the moment the situation is 
not acute, but nothing can prevent its 
becoming so if production is not re- 
sumed soon. 





BUFFALO 


For the first time come reports that 
this or that consumer is getting out of 
coal. The fact is that the proceedings 
fail to proceed. Secretary Hoover’s fix- 
ing of certain prices, although it stopped 
the advance for the time, does not ap- 
pear likely to keep them down long. The 
tendency is upward. Certain members 
of the trade point to the increasing out- 
put, but they admit that the consump- 
tion is increasing also. 

The confident operator is still look- 
ing for the creeping back to work that 
he saw in the air and he further pre- 
dicts a stampede before long, but he 
does not really have any facts. 

The price range is from $3.25 for 
mine run in general to $3.50 for slack 
and three-quarter, slack being scarcer 
than anything else. If anyone has even 
semi-gas coal he can sell it for $3.75, 
mine price. 

The receipts of grain from the Upper 
Lakes continue in large volume. The 
fleet looks for ore and coal to offer in 
large amounts late in the season. Bitu- 
minous coal from West Virginia via 
Ohio ports amounted to 508,710 net tons 
to June 1. For the past week the re- 
ceipts were 85,700 tons. 





NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Trial of a group of strikers on the 
charge of having violated an injunction 
has prevented further acts of violence. 
During the week ended June 3, the 
mines produced a heavier tonnage than 
had been possible during the greater 
part of May. A better market was also 
a contributing factor in the increase. 
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Railroads and Steel Mills 
Help in Recovery of Prices 


Recent Scurry Forced Quotations on 
High Volatile From $2.75 to $3.25@ 
$3.50—Lake Market a Stronger Fac- 
tor—A. F. L. Session Rouses Interest. 


TEEL mills and railroads are 

again active factors in this the 
biggest market adjacent to the non- 
union fields. Their buying combined 
with the attitude assumed by the 
smaller operators and producing com- 
panies in the southeastern and east- 
ern Kentucky fields has brought 
about a recovery in price that about 
equals the values set some three 

weeks ago. 

’ There was a little upward climb 
after the announcement of the Hoo- 
ver maximum prices, but that was 
slight compared with the scurry to 
get to the dividing point within the 
past few days. From $2.75 a ton the 
price on high volatile steadily climbed 
until it soon reached the level of 
$3.25 @$3.50. The Lake market is in 
stronger evidence. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


There has been a marked increase in 
the output. About five times as much 
coal is now being produced as was the 
ease at the outset of the strike, owing 
to the increase in the number of plants 
at work. Between the two Washington 
price conferences there was a slight 
slackening of production, but during the 
first few days of June, there was a 
decided revival in demand and prices 
began to move upward. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


After the conference at Washington 
had fully developed just what the maxi- 
mum price was to be, there was a de- 
cided increase in inquiries and orders, 
with prices crawling back near $3.50. 
As has been the case for the last two 
months consumers are interested in 
mine run and slack alone, there being 
little domestic demand. 

Even after the market had softened 
to some extent, there was no diminution 
in the output of the Thacker field and 
during the first three days of June, 
inquiries and orders were more plenti- 
ful than ever. Mines are shipping 
about 160,000 tons a week in the Will- 
iamson field alone, most of this output 
for Western markets, with a large ton- 
nage destined to Lake. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Under the stimulus of heavier buy- 
ing prices are rising again. Mines are 
now shipping about 75 per cent of 
capacity, railroad disability cutting 
some figure in retarding production. 
There is still one isolated section where 


men are on strike, but the field as a 
whole has not been and is not being 
affected. 





SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Production continues to increase, with 
practically every mine running full 
blast. Creech Coal Co., on Wallins 
Creek, the last of the big mines that 
have been idle, has started up on a 
strictly non-union basis. It is under- 
stood that nearly 100 per cent of their 
regular employees reported for work, 
and they were swamped with applica- 
tions from outside miners. 

Car supply is not so good as last 
week. Tracks are badly congested 
between mines and Cincinnati. 





CINCINNATI 


The accumulation that was so evident 
a fortnight ago has entirely disappeared 
and the old procedure of forcing the 
buyer to pay is again in effect. West- 
ern railways have been seeking coal and 
some of these have been offering equip- 
ment to move tonnage. Lake buyers 
too are stronger in evidence with a 
large amount moving east on Lake 
Erie. With the American Federation 


of Labor going into session here atten-_ 


tion has already been directed through 
Sam Gompers’ discussion of the strike 
situation and the labor viewpoint on the 
Coronado Coal decisions in the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Smokeless is trailing high-volatiles, 
the upward trend in price not being so 
pronounced as in the straight bitumi- 
nous sales. Lump is still commanding a 
premium and where it is slow in forc- 
ing sales the make of many mines is 
turned to a straight mine run basis. 


_Tidewater business has not been near 


the peak and more smokeless has been 
turned to Inland business this week. 

The retail situation is adjusting it- 
self. Retailers have gone to $8 for Po- 
cahontas lump, after several weeks of 
some firms underselling by 50c. Mine- 
run is $6.75 and high-volatile lump is 
$6.25@$6.75, with the slack $4.50@$5 
and a chance of a large increase on these 
last two in event that the river supply 
gets lower, it being declared that there 
is now about three weeks’ shipments 
awaiting to be transferred. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


More cautious buying late in May 
failed to affect Tug River production, 
and even a holiday failed to reduce 
the Pocahontas output. Buying is now 
on a more active scale than ever. This 
heavier buying is reflected in a rise in 
prices. 

In Tug River there was an increas- 
ing demand in evidence just as soon as 
all doubt as to what prices were to be 
were removed. Consumers are paying 
not far from the maximum of $3.50. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


Additions to the list of New River 
mines in operation are making possible 
increased production. Approximately 
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half of the mines are now in operation. 
During the first week of June and 
after the maximum price had) been 
agreed upon, there was a resumption 
of buying on a heavier scale and prices 
stiffened somewhat. 

Notwithstanding a slight recession of 
demand and prices at the time of the 
price conferences, Winding Gulf mines 
have continued their heavy production, 
the rate being about 30,000 tons a day. 








Coke 





CONNELLSVILLE 


_ The Carnegie Steel Co. is now operat- 
ing 36 blast furnaces and expects to 
blow in another, this comparing with 
34 stacks in operation April 1. Other 
iron and steel interests are, on the 
whole, doing a trifle better in the mat- 
ter of coke supplies. Production of 
Connellsville coke gains a trifle from 
week to week. 

There has been a little buying of 
furnace coke on behalf of Eastern con- 
sumers, at around $7, which has been 
the quotable market lately. A few 
sales of foundry coke are being made, 
the regular price being about $7.50. 

Demand on the part of furnaces is 
extremely light, not because furnaces 
could not operate if they had coke, but 
because the price that would be asked 
would not justify operation. The de- 
mand from foundries is likewise light, 
but because the foundries as a whole 
are not busy, otherwise their stocks 
would have been exhausted some time 
ago. 

The Courier reports production dur- 
ing the week ended June 3 at 34,650 
tons by the furnace ovens and 13,820 
tons by the merchant ovens, making a 
total of 48,470 tons, a decrease of 
10,660 tons, attributed to the Memorial 
Day holiday. 





UNIONTOWN 


Apparently the effort to control the 
coal market during the strike has not 
proven effective. Consumers, particu- 
larly steel interests are bidding against 
each other for Connellsville tonnage. 
Quotations on Saturday ranged $3.50@ 
$4, with sales recorded principally at 
$3.75 @$3.90. 

Before Hoover stepped in, the market 
rose steadily since the strike com- 
menced and at that time was quotable 
at $3.75@$4.25. Immediately after 
Hoover announced his price plan the 
market dropped $1 to a point below 
what the Commerce Secretary had fixed 
as a fair price. 

Then a group of some twenty opera- 
tors got together at Uniontown and de- 
cided that they would ask Hoover for a 
price of $4.50 from the Connellsville 
region, the extra dollar representing 
the cost of mine guards. Mr. Hoover 
declined to view the situation in that 
light and the day following the con- 
ference at Washington the Connells- 
ville market again commenced to bound. 





BUFFALO 


The situation is practically the same 
as with coal. Even a good movement 
of manufactured iron and steel does not 
exhaust the supply and send up prices. 
Some jobbers report a half dollar or so 
above the former $7 for 72-hr. Connells- 
ville foundry, some do not. Furnace is 
$6@$6.50 and stock, $4.50. 
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COAL AGE 


News Items 


From Field and Trade 





ALABAMA 


‘The Iron Products Corporation, New York, 
‘and its subsidiaries, the Central Foundry 
Co., Central Iron & Coal Co., Central Radia- 
tor Co., and Molby Boiler Co., announcé 
the opening of a district sales office in the 
Jefferson County Bank Bldg., at Bir- 
mingham., 


COLORADO 


Major Louis D. Blauvelt, at present Colo- 
rado state highway engineer, has been ap- 
pointed chief construction engineer of the 
Moffat tunnel project by the tunnel com- 
mission. He will probably resign as state 
highway chief at an early date. 

For fifteen years Major Blauvelt was 
‘connected with the Moffat (Denver & Salt 
Lake) road as engineer. Under his direct 
supervision five tunnels have been built on 
this road. 


The tunnel under James Peak will open 
one of the greatest coal fields in the world 
in Moffat and Routt counties, and Unitah 
basin, Utah. 


One more large coal mine has been added 
to the state’s revenue producers, located 
under an entire section of land eighteen 
miles north of Denver, in the northern coal 
fields. It is known as the Morrison mine, 
At an expense of over $180,000, a modern 
preparation plant has been installed. The 
capacity is 1,500 tons of coal daily. A 
three-compartment hoisting shaft has been 
sunk, working entries driven, disclosing a 
clean breast of sub-bituminous coal 9 ft. 
in thickness, upon which the state’s leasee 
is now mining and making an extensive 
production. 


ILLINOIS 


Edgar Mordue, formerly associated with 
the General Fuel Company, announces the 
organization of the Edgar Mordue Coal 
Co., with offices in the Old Colony Bldg. 
The company will deal in domestic, malle- 
able, New River-Pocahontas smokeless, by- 
product and steam coals. 


The Cherry mine of the St. Paul Coal 
Co., of Chicago, may not be dismantled and 
closed down, according to orders received 
from the main offices of the company. The 
mine is well known throughout the Middle 
West on account of a fire which occurred 
in the workings in 1909 in which 268 lives 
were lost. 

H. T. Sheppard, of Chicago, was in Her- 
rin recently visiting mines in that vicinity. 
He is secretary-treasurer of the Taylor 
Coal Co., Chicago. 

The Chicago. Title: & Trust Co, “as 
trustees, by attorney, John W. Preishs, 
Pana, has instituted suit in the Christian 
County court to foreclose a trust deed 
against the Smith-Lohr Coal Mining Co., 
Pana. The bill recites the defendants 
issued $125,000 of gold mortgage bonds 
bearing interest at 5 per cent July 1, 1905 
and due in 1925. The trustee alleges that 
no interest has been paid since 1913 and 
that there is now due the sum of $188,- 
575.30 to the holders of the bonds and they 
desire foreclosure for failure to comply 
with the terms of the trust deed and the 
‘bonds. 


A reorganization of the Sharon Coal & 
Brick Co. has been effected, the old com- 
pany to be succeeded by the Sharon Coal 
Co. The new company will have capital 
of $200,000, and it is expected that it will 
soon issue bonds for $150,000. A switch 
will be built from the property, located 
near Georgetown, Ill., to connect with the 
Cairo Division of the Big Four. The mine 
will be electrified and supplied with mod- 
ern equipment. Robert B. Pettigrew, for 
some time manager of the Brady Branch 
mine near Danville, will be in charge of 
the mine. 

The United Coke & Coal Co. announces 
that offices have been opened in the Fisher 
Bldg., Chicago, for the sale and distribution 
of Roberts byproducts and Connellsville in- 
dustrial, foundry and domestic coke; also 
Pocahontas and all grades of Illinois, In- 
diana and Kentucky coal. J. G. Supple, 
formerly of the Wisconsin Lime & Cement 
Co., and Lewis D. McClaren, formerly of 


Rogers, Brown & Co., are actively associ- 
ated with the company. 


The Consolidated Coal Co. is now work- 
ing about twenty union men at its No. 9 
mine, Murphysboro, pumping water and 
doing some developing work. The mine is 
the one which was flooded late last No- 
vember and which for a time came near 
being abandoned by the owners for that 
reason. 


The Martin-Howe Coal Co., Pike County 
Coal Co., Tecumseh Coal & Mining Co., and 
the Simplex Coal & Mining Co., have been 
consolidated into an organization to be 
known as the Howe-Coulter Coal Co., with 
offices in the McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 


KENTUCKY 


The Harlan Coal Co., a Louisville cor- 
poration, is preparing to develop 8,000 acres 
of coal and timber land in Harlan and 
Bell counties. About four miles of railroad 
will be built and a saw-mill erected. A 
large number of houses are to be built. 
Ivor Livingston, of Chattanooga, chief en- 
gineer for the company, 
ground directing the work. 


The Boone Trail Coal Co., Pineville, is 
the latest addition to the membership of 
the Kentucky-Tennessee Coal Operators’ 
Association. 


The Standard Elkhorn Coal Co., Louis- 
ville, has filed amended articles increasing 
its capital from $200,000 to $300,000. 


MINNESOTA 


E. N. Saunders, Jr., president of the 
Northwestern Fuel Co., was at Duluth re- 
cently looking over the market situation. 


Colonel John H. Sessions, who at the age 
of 73 years retires as Northwest agent of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co., after 28 years’ service, was presented 
with a loving cup by Duluth-Superior coal 
dock operators recently. The presentation 
was made at a banquet at the Kitchi Gammi 
elub at Duluth. E. T. McDonald will suc- 
ceed Mr. Sessions. Both Mr. Sessions and 
Mr. McDonald are of St. Paul. 


The City of Waseca is within its legal 
rights in levying a tax for the maintenance 
of a municipal coal and woodyard, accord- 
ing to a decision by the State Supreme 
Court. A local lumber and coal concern 
attempted to prevent the city from con- 
ducting a coal business, but the court rules 
against the move. 


MISSOURI 


The Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory an- 
nounces the opening of a sales office with 
an inspection bureau in the Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis, and the appoint- 
ment of Colonel N. C. Hoyles as district 
manager. 


NEW YORK 


A visitor in New York early in the month 
was C. L. Green, director of the employ- 
ment relations department of the Consoli- 
ae ae Coal Co., with headquarters at Fair- 
mont. 


Much interest attaches in West Virginia 
to the determination of the Diamond Fuel 
Co. case in the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals of the Second Circuit in the 
City of New York. It was in February, 
1921, that several coal companies of West 
Virginia filed a petition in involuntary 
bankruptcy proceedings in the United States 
District Court for the Southern district of 
New York against thecompany. The com- 
pany had been engaged in operating mines 
in Barbour County, W. Va., and in purchas- 
ing coal and exporting it. As far back as 
October, 1920, suits in admiralty in the 
United States District Court in Baltimore 
had been instituted by the Kanute Steam- 
ship Co. and other steamship concerns for 
alleged breach of contract, alleging that 
vessels had been chartered to carry coal to 
Europe. After a large tonnage of coal in 
Baltimore had been attached, it was sold, 
about $100,000 being realized, this being 


held by a trustee in the United States Dis-- 


trict Court for the district of Maryland 
pending the outcome of legal proceedings. 


is now on the °* 
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When in February, 1921, the creditors of 
the company filed the involuntary petition 
in bankruptcy it was claimed that deeds to 
certain preferred creditors were a prefer- 
ence within the meaning of the bankruptcy 
act. A decision was rendered favorable to 
the contention of the plaintiff companies. 
Upon an appeal the decision of the lower 
court was upheld. Claims amounting to 
approximately $1,000,000 have been filed 
with John J. Townsend, referee in bank- 
ruptcy, these clains being those of coal 
companies, merchants, banks and others in 
the state of West Virginia. 

' A. D. Halporn, who has been associated 
with the Philadelphia sales staff of the 
Combustion Engineering Corporation, has 
now become a member of the New York 
sales force. 


OHIO 


The Boggess Coal Co., Columbus, is the 
name of a new retail concern which oper- 
ates a yard at White and McAllister 
avenues. R. B. Boggess is president and 
general manager, and all varieties of coal 
are handled. Steps are being taken to put 
in loading and unloading machinery. 

The Harruff, Patton & Harruff Coal Co. 
has been chartered at Marion with a cap- 
ital of $100,000 to mine and sell coal. The 
incorporators are J. B. Patton, Frank J. 
Harruff, S. H. DeLong, Perry L. Harruff 
and Samuel L. Prollinger. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Navy Smokeless Coal Co., one of the 
largest coal mining companies in central 
Pennsylvania, has sold its holdings, mine 
equipment, machinery, etc., for a considera- 
tion said to be $850,000. The company 
owned 3,200 acres of Miller seam coal lands 
at Carrolltown Roads, Cambria County, 
where the company’s opening, known as 
the Valley Smokeless Coal Mine No. 1, is 
located. The Navy Smokeless company is 
composed of the following: "Walter Jones, 
I. -Hs-Lewis,.H. :-Frank Dorr,;) Biv. Van 
Dusen, T. Stanton Davis, Fred Custer, Wil- 
liam Krug, Dr. H. H. Bennett and Ambrose 
Shettig. It is understood that the pur- 
chaser is a newly formed company, in which 
T. Stanton Davis and Walter Jones are 
interested. Charles D. Ames of Philadel- 
phia, who is connected. with the Interna- 
tional Coal Corporation, is also interested. 
The new company will start operations as 
soon as the strike is settled. ‘ 

The Emmons Coal Mining Co.. Phila- 
delphia, has bought out the Inland Coal 
Co.’s Greenwich No. 2 and No. 3 mines, 
located at Saxman, Cambria County. A. R. 
Llewellyn, formerly mining engineer of the 
Emmons company, has’ been appointed 
superintendent of this operation, which is 
now called the Marion Center Coal Min- 
ing Co. 

A State charter has been issued to the 
Perry Hills Coal Co., Punxsutawney, with a 
capital stock of $150,000. Ned L. Brown, 
Punxsutawney, is treasurer of the company 
and its incorporators are P. L. Brown, Leon 
H. Hoffman and M. E. Hoffman, all of 
Punxsutawney. 


The Maryland Coal Co., with operations 
at St. Michael, Cambria County, is making 
preparations for extensive improvements. 
An addition to the powerhouse will be 
erected and the tipple and all company 
buildings will be given a general over- 
hauling. 


A balanced Marcus screen is to be in- 
stalled for the South Fork Coal Mining Co. 
ma 7 retarding conveyor tipple at South 

ork. : 


The M. A. Hanna Co. has purchased two 
cylinder Hardinge Conical Ball Mills_ to 
complete their anthracite grinding installa- 
tion at the Lytle Coal Co. collieries, Miners- 
ville. These two mills were installed as a 
result of the successful operation of the 
first unit, which is now grinding anthracite 
culm for burning under boilers. 

A State charter has been issued to the 
Montour Coal Co. of Pittsburgh, with a cap- 
ital of $15,000 and J. E. Kerin, Moon Run, 
treasurer. The incorporators are: N. P. 
Sasso, Crafton; J. E. Kerin, and Frank 
Aubel, Moon Run. 


The tipple at the mines of the Quemahon- 
ing Coal Co., at Wells Creek, Somerset 
County, was recently burned. The loss will 
reach $20,000. At the same time the fan- 
house was wrecked with a charge of dyna- 
mite. The mines of the Quemahoning com- 
pany are operating and strikers are blamed 
for the fire and explosion. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against the Fidelity Coal & 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, and a receiver has 
been appointed. 
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As soon as the anthracite suspension 
ends, the J. S. Wentz Co., of Hazleton, con- 
trolling five collieries, will push a number 
of improvement projects. The big strip- 
ping job at Hazlebrook will be rushed. At 
Raven Run a new breaker will be erected 
and a large number of cottages will be 
put up for employees. The former McTurk 
colliery, at Girardville, will be electrified. 


A state charter has been issued at Har- 
risburg to the Arthur Coal Mining Co., of 
Blairsville, the purpose of which is mining 
of coal and the manufacture of coke. The 
capital stock is $10,000 and the treasurer 
is R. M. Wilson, Blairsville. The incor- 
porators are D. BE. Brown, Punxsutawney ; 
Joseph Dellafiora, Blairsville and J. M. 
Stetts, Punxsutawney. 


The office of vice-president of W. J. 
Rainey, Ine., made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of L. L. Willard will not be filled, ac- 

_cording to information given out at the 
offices of the coke company in Uniontown. 
John Sincock, general superintendent for 
the company, will assume the work here- 
tofore devolving on the vice-president. 


The output in the central Pennsylvania 
field for May was 12,622 cars, as against 
11,915 cars in April. Under normal con- 
ditions, the district should have produced 
80,000 cars in each of these two months. 


The Central Pennsylvania Coal Produ- 
cers’ Association named H. J. Meehan, of the 
Cosgrove company, Johnstown, B. Dawson 
Coleman, of the Ebensburg Coal Co., Ebens- 
burg, and Charles O’Neil, secretary of the 


‘association, as a temporary committee to 


represent Herbert Hoover in carrying out 
the program to prevent speculation in coal. 


E. N. Eddy, secretary and treasurer of 
the E. L. & W. Coal Co., with headquarters 
at Fairmont, was a visitor in Uniontown, 
‘Pa., early in the month. 


B. M. Chaplin, vice-president of the Mo- 
nongahela Coal Association, was a recent 
visitor in Pittsburg. 


It will probably be several months be- 
fore the Hudson Coal Co. can reclaim its 
mines or estimate its damages wrought by 
the recent flood at Carbondale. Nos. 1 and 3 
Powderly mines are completely filled with 
water. The work of changing the course of 
the water into the Fallbrook Creek from 
the openings in the mines on North Scott 
St. has been completed, but it was not until 
hundreds of men working day and night 
were pressed into service and a tremendous 
amount of money expended. 


Fire completely destroyed the breaker of 
the East Point Coal Co., at Pond Creek, 
north of Hazleton. The fire is a mystery, 
as fires had been drawn there last Feb- 
ruary, owing to the glutted condition of the 
coal market, the miners’ suspension now 
under way preventing a resumption later 
on. The loss is fixed at $50,000. The com- 
pany is controlled by a group of Scranton 
capitalists. 


TENNESSEE 


The Vasper mine, owned by the La- 
‘Follette Coal & Iron Co., Vasper, has 
‘started operations after having been closed 
down for six weeks. About 75 men re- 
‘sumed work. Of these about 45 or 50 
-were formerly employed. Officials an- 
‘nounced that former employees were oc- 
cupying company houses. These men 
-would have to resume their place in the 
-mine or vacate the houses. There has been 
-an influx of men at Vasper and the houses 
were needed for the newcomers unless the 
former employees went to work. 


The Durham Coal & Iron Co. has an- 
-nounced that the mines at Graysville, which 
‘have been idle for the past year, would be 
placed in operation at once in order to meet 
‘demands from Northern and Eastern points. 
‘It was at the same time announced that 
-another mine at Snoddy would be reopened 
as soon as sufficient miners could be em- 
*ployed. 


UTAH 

The Carbon County officials have with- 
“drawn the special deputies from the coal 
-eamps, owing to inability to finance them 
‘any longer. Efforts to get the state to take 
up the work of the guards have failed. The 
foreigners have ignored the order to turn 
‘in their arms and no warrants have been 
issued for the arrest of any of them so far. 
Conditions are quiet, but it is feared that 
‘a clash may come at any moment as a re- 
sult of agitation by the radicals. 


Base rates for workmen’s compensation 
‘insurance paid by Utah operators have 
“been reduced from $4.30: to $3.90. The 
change was advised by Commissioner O. F. 
*McShane, who said his investigation showed 
conclusively that the-old rates were much 
ttoo: high. 


COAL AGE 


A petition of three former employees of 
the Blue Seal Coal Co., of Scofield, requests 
that the company be declared bankrupt. 
They claim their wages have not been paid. 

D. W. Rawson, of Ogden, doing business 
as the Rawson Coal Co., has filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. Liabilities are $16,- 
585.23 and assets $8,862.43, of which $2,700 
is claimed to be exempt. 

The Rock Ledge Coal Co., of Salt Lake 
City, has been granted permission by the 
Securities Commission to sell $60,000 worth 
of first mortgage 8 per cent 20-year bonds. 


VIRGINIA 


V. Dichmann, manager of the Norfolk 
offices of Harris, Magill & Co., for a num- 
ber of years, has gone to New York to 
assume active charge of the headquarters 
of the company. He is succeeded here by 
Saunders Wright, formerly manager for 
Callaghan-Atkinson Co., which went out of 
business. 


An effort is being made to reorganize 
the Sewalls Point Coal Exchange, which 
ceased to function qa month ago, on a de- 
murrage basis. It is proposed to have 
dealers continue to ship through the ex- 
change to their various classifications, 
thereby getting the benefit of their debits 
and credits, which is not the case at 
Sewalls Point now. S. T. Snead, manager 
of the exchange, is winding up its affairs. 


WASHINGTON 


A large party of Czecho-Slovaks from the 
Lehigh field in Pennsylvania have left for 
Seattle, where they have secured work. 
More will depart soon, entire families being 
booked to go. The men were miners em- 
ployed at the anthracite collieries, and have 
been idle since the suspension began. 

The results of the semi-annual election 
of mine councilmen at the mines of the 
Pacific Coast Coal Co. have been received, 
and ‘show an encouraging percentage of 
votes cast in the various zones. With the 
new men in office, all the representatives 
of the men in the mines councils are elected 
men, half holding over until Dec. 1 next, 
and the other half—those just chosen in 
the elections—remaining until June 1, 1923. 
Those recently elected are to serve one 
year. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Suit has been instituted in the Circuit 
Court of Kanawha County, against the 
Dana Coal Co., the plaintiff being Charles 
C. Dickinson, of Charleston, who seeks 
damages to the extent of $68,000, claiming 
that the defendant company has mined 
across his boundary line without permis- 
sion. The law prescribes a fine of $500 for 
every offense of this nature but the plaintiff 
is seeking to secure reimbursement for the 


‘value of the coal it is alleged the defendant 


has mined with his boundaries. 


Suit has been brought in the Circuit 
Court of Fayette County by the Maryland 
Coal Mining Co., against the Atlantic Coal 
& Iron Co., operating mines at Bachman 
and at Cataract. It is alleged that the 
defendants purchased the property in Jan- 
uary, 1921, at a price of $350,000 and it is 
further alleged that there is $124,312 un- 
paid on the purchase price and that de- 
fendants are dismantling the mines and 
preparing to abandon operations. Four 
cars of material have been shipped, it is 
alleged, and further shipments have been 
stopped by levy on personal property. 


Clarksburg business men have organized 
the Will-Earl Coal Co., which will engage 
in the coal business on a small scale, hav- 
ing a stock of $10,000. Headquarters of 
the new concern are to be in Clarksburg. 
Conspicuous in connection with the new 
company are: E. O. Horner, E. L. Rogers, 
B. T. Rogers and BH. A. Barlett, all of 
Clarksburg. 


Morgantown business men have launched 
the Poland Co-operative Coal Co., which 
will operate in the Monongalia field. This 
company has a capital stock of $10,000. 
Offices are to be at Morgantown. Lead- 
ing spirits in the new company are George 
Poland, William Kearns, Louis Kennell, P. 
P. Sharon and V. M. Conner of Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 


Fire, believed by company officials to 
have been of incendiary origin recently de- 
stroyed the drum-house of the Opekiska 
mine of the Superior Connellsville Coke Co., 
at Opekiska, making it necessary to sus- 
pend operations. It will be necessary to 
install a new hauling system. The drum- 
house destroyed was on a hill about 700 
ft. above the tipple. This company lowers 
its coal from the mine mouth through an 
incline system. 
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The Triangle Coal Co., is a new concern 
which will operate on a small scale in the 
Pocahontas region, this company being 
capitalized at $$25,000. Offices of the 
company are to be established at Bluefield. 
Active in effecting the preliminary organ- 
ization of the company were: MT. : 
Daugherty, of Pinson Fork, Ky.; William 
B. Crawford, J. L. Ellis, John Roberts and 
M. M. Crawford, of Bluefield, W. Va. 


Tracts aggregating 8,000 acres of land 
underlaid with coal across the river from 
Hinton in the angle formed by the junction 
of Glade Creek with New River, have been 
purchased from various owners by the 
Eastern Coal & Mining Co., a Baltimore 
corporation, which plans development on a 
large scale. The purchase price aggre- 
gates $600,000. A railroad is now being 
built up Glade Creek to serve the mines to 
be opened on the property. 


Lloyd Bailey has resigned his position 
with the Crescent Fuel Co., to accept a posi- 
tion with the Wentz Company, in Clarks- 
burg. 

Captain R. R. Smith, of Huntington, one 
of the well-known operators of southern 
West Virginia, has gone to Maine to spend 
several weeks fishing. He spent a day or 
so on his way to New England at Washing- 
ton attending the conference between Sec- 
retary Hoover and coal operators. 


A large tract of coal and timber land in 
Wyoming County has been acquired by 
Charles W. H. Crane, of Cincinnati, A. J. 
Dalton and John A. Kelly, of Huntington, 
from the Cole & Crane Real Estate Trust. 
This property consists of about 52,000 
acres on the Guyandotte River and its 
tributaries, extending on both sides of the 
river from Pineville, the county seat, to the 
Logan County line. 


President E. E. White, of the E. E. White 
Coal Co., was a visitor in the capital about 
the first of June. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The provincial Department of Mines re- 
ports a very large increase in coal output 
in the. provincial fields of Crow’s Nest, 
Nicola, Princeton and Vancouver Island. 
Last year for the first quarter the output 
was 637,333 tons. This year it is 730,355. 
There was an increase in every field, but 
the Crow’s Nest showed the largest with 
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OUTPUT FOR FIRST QUARTER OF 1922. 
VANCOUVER ISLAND DISTRICT 


Mine. Tons. 
1922 1921 
Canadian Western Fuel 
VOSS ee 179,386 150,896 
Comedian iolierles (D) 
UCL es 
CS ONMO SS o acetneiels: «: 5, 8 c4s)(5 81,022 m Bt Ws ga Ly hr 
PEELE SION ye ass. a iseinis' 57,645 47,471 
South Wellington.... 22,859 21,502 
Granby Cons. M.S. & P. 
CO pe eta eccialt sob 5.340 ¥ 5 76,940 57,035 
Nanoose Wellington Col- 
Itéries 33.22... meets 6 aie 25,851 15,104 
Old Wellington ........ 1,602 496 
EGE eee Mets. 5d wake ec 445,305 405,681 
NICOLA-PRINCETON DISTRICT 
Middlesboro Collieries.. 18,249 20,795 
Fleming Coal Co....... 9,439 8,667 
Coalmont Collieries.... 31,766 13,609 
Princeton Coal & Land 
RO ec trere cat sre tale Salar ove 5,988 1,806 
Ota tiete csc e oer 65,442 44,877 
Crow’s Nest Pass DISTRICT 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., : 
Coal Greekes chet «ots 33,623 95,394 
1 hielays) he Oe eee ae 88,011 72,276 
Corbin Coal & Coke Co. 17,974 19,105 
TROLS im vcaieteiiate re aveicle.s 239,608 186,775 
ONTARIO 


The trial of Hiram F. Slater and Leslie J. 
Thompson, his son-in-law, promoters of the 
insolvent Nukol Fuel Co., Ltd., opened in 
Toronto on June 7. Both men are charged 
with conspiracy to defraud the company 
and the public and to affect the market 
price of the stock of the company. The 
second and third counts embody the steal- 
ing and receiving of $400,000 belonging to 
the company. There are ten additional 
counts against Slater for forgery. There 
are between seventy and eighty witnesses 
and the case will likely last about two 
weeks. 

E. W. Hartland, manager of the Pitts- 
burg office of the Fish Coal Co., Toronto, 
spent a few days in Toronto on his way 
back after attending the convention of the 
American Wholesale Coal Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, in Detroit. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 
The Consumers’ Coal Co., of St. John, 
has opened new offices. Heretofore this 


company has had its office at the coal 
yards. The company is one of the largest 
retail and wholesale coal firms in eastern 
Canada, although organized only eight years 
ago. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Supreme Court, on motion of Daniel 
Davenport, attorney for the coal company, 
has postponed for 90 days the taking effect 
of its mandate in the Coronado Coal Co. 
case, in order to permit application to be 
filed for rehearing. 

The government will oppose further delay 
in enforcing compliance with the dissolu- 
tion decree in the Reading coal case. So- 
licitor General Beck has announced for the 
Department of Justice that if the court is 
requested by counsel for the coal interests 
to withhold issuing the mandate, pending 
filing of a petition for rehearing of the 
ease, that the government will oppose 
granting the motion. He contends that the 
appeals in this case have already been 
argued twice before the court and that to 
withhold the issuance of the mandate pend- 
ing petition for rehearing will further delay 
carrying out the dissolution order until next 
fall. 

Because of its interest in the accounts of 
the Tidewater Coal Exchange which since 
the war has become bankrupt, and whose 
affairs have been the subject of court 
litigation, the Railroad Administration has 
requested the Supreme Court to review the 
decision of the lower court involving 
eredits and debits of the exchange. _ The 
motion has been supported by the Solicitor 
General, acting on behalf of the govern- 
ment for the Department of Justice. The 
government’s brief in the case points out 
that the Railroad Administration has 
claims of $971,000 against the exchange, of 
which $750,000 is for demurrage. 


The Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., has re- 
quested the Supreme Court to review and 
set aside the decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit in a 
damage suit alleging breach of contract 
brought against it by the Consolidated Coal 
& Coke Co. The Consolidated company ob- 
tained damages of $42,057 in the lower 
court from the Rocky Mountain, alleging 
that the Rocky Mountain company had 
failed to live up to a contract entered into 
in 1914 for the sale of 125,000 tons of coal 
a year for five years as mined by the Con- 
solidated company. Deliveries were made 
by the Consolidated to the Rocky Mountain 
for slightly over a year, but as the Rocky 
Mountain company failed to take the stipu- 
lated monthly tonnages, it was notified in 
December, 1915, that it considered that the 
Rocky Mountain had breached the con- 
tract. The Rocky Mountain company con- 
tended that it had lived up to the contract 
and ordered all coal from the Consolidated 
company for which it could find a market. 


J. D. Northrop is in New Mexico making 
a special examination on the east side of 
the San Juan Basin in connection with 
coal leasing work. 


Suit has been filed in the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court by L. N. Rosen- 
baum & Co., of New York, to recover $528,- 
300 from William V. and Eldridge R. Boyle 
and James C. Robertson in connection with 
the formation of a corporation known as 
the Empire Kentucky Coal Co. The plain- 
tiff states that after it sold 99,000 shares of 
stock the defendants refused to proceed 
with the incorporation of the company. 

The Supreme Court has declined applica- 
tions which had been made requesting it 
to review the complaint of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Co. vs. the Consolidated Coal & 
Coke Co., involving coal contracts, and the 
ease of the Akansas Anthracite Coal 
Land Co. vs. Stokes, regarding mine man- 
agement. 


Coal Resources of the Monongahela River 
region were referred to in a recent speech 
in the house by Representative Kelly, 
Pennsylvania. He said that in 1920 the 
coal shipments over the river amounted to 
twenty-four million tons. He said that 
upstream improvements to the river are 
essential as the coal in the lower reaches 
is practically exhausted. He said railroad 
transportation will not meet the situation 
because of the physical character of the 
land, and the steel industries cannot pro- 
vide space necessary for incoming cars, 
for switching and for empty cars. In five 
miles from the river in Pools 7 and 8 there 
are hundreds of millions of tons of coal in 
the Sewickley vein alone, which can be 
handled to the Pittsburgh district by water 
at a saving of 50c. a ton. 


COAL AGE 


The Supreme Court has declined to re- 
view the decision of the lower court in the 
case of the Spring Coal Co., vs. the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. The coal company contended 
that it was entitled to a higher price for 
coal furnished the Bethlehem Company 
under government prices during the war 
because coal it sold to the steel company 
was exported, and the fuel administration 
allowed higher prices for exported coal over 
that for domestic use. The court also de- 
clined to review the decision of the lower 
court in the case of the Delaware Steam- 
ship & Commerce Corporation vs. the New 
England Coal & Coke Co. 





Traffic News 





The Perry Coal Co., of St. Louis, in a 
complaint to the I. C. C. alleges unreason- 
able rates on coal from its mines in Ilinois 
to various interstate points. 


The Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau has been 
authorized to intervene in the complaint of 
the Perry Coal Co., which involves rates on 
coal from mines in Illinois to interstate 
destinations, 


The hearing scheduled by the I.C.C. at 
Denver, June 22, in the complaint of the 
Colony Coal Co., has been postponed to a 
date to be later announced. 

At Washington on July 12, the commis- 
sion will hear oral arguments in the com- 
plaint of the Little Fork Coal Co.; July 14, 
the complaint of the Clay County Coal 


Operators’ Association; July 19, the De- 
troit Coal Co. 
The railroads having suspended the 


schedules, the I. C. C. has vacated its pro- 


ceedings in the matter of rates on_coal 
from Virginia mines to points in South 
Carolina. 


2 
In a complaint to the I. C. C., Gottlieb 
Bertsch, of Kendallville, Ind., alleges un- 
reasonable rates on coal from producing 
points in Indiana to Kendallville. 


Effective June 15, freight rates on do- 
mestic coal from Utah to all main line 
points in California on the Western Pacific 
R.R. will be reduced $1.25 a ton. There 
will also be a reduction on bunker coal of 
85c. a ton. To points not on the main line 
of the California roads and where the rate 
is more than $7.25 per ton, the reduction 
on domestic lump will be $1.25 a ton also. 
These reductions are subject to the con- 
firmation of the I. C. C. 


In the complaint of the McKell Coal & 
Coke Co., an I. C. C. examiner recommends 
that the rates on coal from mines on the 
Kanawha, Glen Jean & Eastern R. R. to 
points on the C. & O., and connections are 
unreasonable, 


In the complaint of the Oliphant-Johnson 
Coal Co., the I. C. C. decides that the rates 
on bituminous coal from Seifert and Tur- 
ner, Ind., to Sandusky, Ohio, is unreason- 
able. The railroads are directed to estab- 
lish rates before Aug. 26, which do not ex- 
ceed the rate from the Linton-Sullivan dis- 
trict. 


The report of the Virginian Railway for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1921, shows a net 
income amounting to $2,937,732 after all 
taxes and other fixed charges. This is 
equivalent to $4.92 a share earned on the 
$31,271,500 outstanding common _— stock 
after allowing for 5 per cent on the cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Taking into con- 
sideration $2,308,000 received in 1921 for 
rent of property during the Federal Con- 
trol period, the report indicates a total net 
income of $6,245,827, equivalent to $12.30 
a share earned on the common stock. Back 
dividends on the preferred stock totaled 
35% per cent up to Feb. 1, 1922. 


The case before the I. C. C., involving 
rates on coal from Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Virginia, to Northern and Northwest- 
ern points, has been assigned for hearing 
before an examiner at Minneapolis, July 3. 


The complaint of the Wasatch Fuel Co., 
and the Jeremy Fuel & Grain Co., have 
been assigned for hearing at Salt Lake 
City, July 6. 


Reports from the L. & N. show that a 
large percentage of the coal being mined in 
Kentucky and other Southern states is_be- 
ing routed over its lines. Two hundred 
coal cars are turned over to the L. & N. 
every day at Mt. Vernon, Ill, by the Big 
Four, which is said to have 5,000 empty 
cars on track. Fourteen extra engines 
were recently put on the Evansville division 
of the L. & N., and fourteen more are be- 
ing ordered immediately. 
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Association Activities 





Retail Coal Dealers’ Association 
of Texas 


The Seventeenth Annual Convention of 
the association was held in Greenville, Tex., 
May 15 and 16. After hearing several ad- 
dresses on the first day, the visiting coal 
men gathered for a banquet at the Chamber 
of Commerce Hall. On the second day 
various objectives of the association were. 
outlined for the coming year, among them 
the endeavor to secure lowered and sea- 
sonal freights and to combat any move for 
government control of the coal industry. 
New officers are Lee M. Pool, of Greenville, 
president ; H. S. Trewitt, Dallas, vice-presi- 
dent; N. N. Martin, of Vernon, second vice- 
president, and C. R. Goldman, of Dallas, 
secretary-treasurer. Additional members 
of the Executive Committee are Messrs. 
Lacy, of Waco; Bibb, of Ft. Worth, and 
Bailey, of Paris. 


Monongahela Coal Operators’ 
Association 


That plans may be on foot to start up. 
the mines in the Morgantown District of 
West Virginia was indicated at a meeting: 
of the association held in Pittsburgh on 
June 2. The members of the association, 
first of all met the officials of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, the Pennsylvania and. 
the Monongahela R. R. in conference, the 
announced purpose of the conference being 
to discuss traffic condition along the Monon- 
gahela and elsewhere. Stress is laid on the- 
fact that the operators and miners in the. 
Morgantown field have no controversy and 
that the sole reason for a strike was be- 
cause the miners belong to the United Mine- 
Workers. N. M. Chaplin, of Morgantown, 
vice-president of the association, presided. 
Mr. Chaplin, speaking for the association, 
stated that through the Morgantown region; 
miners were displaying a willingness to 
work. Another subject discussed was the 
reduction in freight rates and the effect 
of such a reduction on mine operators and’ 
carriers. As an outcome of the conference 
with railroad officials, preliminary arrange- 
ments were made for immediate and ade- 
quate facilities for transporting such coal 
as might be produced in the event that re- 
sumption of operations might become neces-- 
sary. 








Coming Meetings 


National Safety Council. Eleventh annual, 
Safety Congress at Detroit, Mich., Aug. 28 
to Sept. 1. Executive secretary, W. H. 
Cameron, North Michigan Ave, Chicago, III. 


Coal Mining Institute of America will. 
meet Dec. 13, 14 and 15 at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, H. D. Mason, Jr., 911 Chamber- 
of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Colorado and New Mexico Coal Operators’ 
Association. Annual meeting June 21 at 
Denver, Col. Secretary, F. O. Sandstrom, 
Boston Building, Denver, Col. 


American Society for Testing Materials 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing June 26 to July 1, 1922, at Atlantic- 
City, N. J., with headquarters at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Assistant treas- 
urer, J. K. Rittenhouse, Engineers’ Club 
Bldg.. Philadelphia. Pa. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 
will hold its summer meeting at Niagara 
Falls, Can., June 19-22, with headquarters. 
at the Clifton Hotel. Secretary, Dr. J. C. 
Olsen, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mine Inspectors’ Institute of the United 
States of America will hold its annual 
meeting July 11, 12 and 13 at Chicago, IIl. 
Secretary, Paul, 4800 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Announcement regarding 
headquarters wil! be made later. 

Coal and Industrial Exposition under the 
auspices of the Huntington Chamber of” 
Commerce will be held Sept. 18-23 in the 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Huntington, 
W. Va. The West Virginia-Kentucky As- 
sociation of Mine, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineers will again hold its annual 
meeting in the same building during the 
exposition. 

National Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries will hold its eighth national exposition 


at the Grand Central Palace, New York 

City, Sept. 11-16. Manager, Charles F. 

ie Grand Central Palace, New York ~ 
ty. 
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What the Anthracite Miner Wants 


ATTERS at issue between the operators and 

miners in the anthracite region are now quite 
clearly defined. Arbitration of the score of demands 
of the miners with respect to wages and working con- 
ditions has been urged by the operators and as flatly 
refused by the miners. 

What the miners are now demanding as a condition 
to returning to work is that the operators enter with 
them into an illegal conspiracy. They say almost in 
so many words: 

Anthracite enjoys the position of a natural monopoly. 
The public must have it and will have to pay whatever 
price we put on it. Give us, the miners, complete union 
recognition—which being interpreted, is the check-off 
—and thus complete our monopoly in labor. Adjust our 
wages up and not down. The four factors which you, 
the operators, set forth in your memorandum of May 
10 as properly controlling wages—namely, purchasing 
power of the dollar, opportunity for employment, wages 
in comparable industries and for comparable lines of 
endeavor, and the general economic condition, are not 
acceptable to us, the miners. If we were ta concede 
these things it would be to admit that our labor is as 
other labor in the United States, entitled to wages and 
earning compatible with its worth and in line with what 
the industry and the public can afford to pay for it. 
On the contrary, we are anxious to be real coal barons. 
Please do not stand in our way when we are try- 
ing to set up anthracite mine labor as a highly pre- 
ferred class. Join with us in this brazen and unholy 
alliance and we will join with you in lowering the price 
of coal to the consumer by taking $5 off the freight rate 
(already less than $5) and in attacking the profits of 
middlemen and retailers. 

Repudiation by the operators of this proposal has, of 
course, been prompt and emphatic. To participate in 
such a conspiracy would bring down the wrath of the 
public quicker than any other method of attack on ifs 
pocketbook. The miners must realize that they have 
no case, hence their refusal to submit it to fair arbitra- 
tion. We opposed such a step when proposed by others 
in March and April, because we believed then and be- 
lieve now that arbitration is the last resort. The time 
has come when, collective bargaining having failed, the 
third party should be brought in. 





Not Only in England But Here Also 


N ENGLISH author, Hilaire Belloc, has written 

a book, “The Mercy of Allah,” which tells of a 
millionaire merchant, Mahmoud, whom he represents as 
living in Bagdad in the days of Abd-er-Rahman. He is 
recorded in the story as a traveler through many 
countries, and in one of these was a law “compelling 
all men under pain of torture to reveal their revenues 
from farming or any other reputable trade, but taking 


no account of gambling or juggling, as being unimport- 
ant and too difficult to follow.” 

In the United States, to cite a single instance out of 
many, the General Motors Corporation stock went in 
recent years to 860. Ten shares of a newly issued com- 
mon stock were exchanged for a single certificate. Not 
a word was said in Congress, not a state Legislature 
protested; even Untermyer was silent. It was not as 
it were “a reputable trade”; it was regarded, as 
“gambling or juggling, as being unimportant and too 
difficult to follow.” Had it been coal mining, railroad- 
ing or the ‘public utilities, the Congress, the Legisla- 
ture, Untermyer and the like would have called loudly 
for investigation. Mahmoud is right. We have here a 
natural but a most vicious discrimination against the 
useful in favor of the valueless or less valuable. 


The Vanity of Information 


AIL a stranger for a match or other small favor 

J and he may be disgruntled. But ask his opinion on 
some matter, large or small, and he swells with pride 
and gives fully of his time. This is what Carl Snyder, 
of the Federal Reserve Bank, in a talk to a group of 
statisticians and economists called the vanity of infor- 
mation. He was discoursing on the plethora of statis- 
tical prophecy now being handed out to the business 
executive, most of which is pure “bunk,” and, as some- 
one on that occasion remarked, a great deal of which 
is free and even forced on a skeptical public. 

The air is full of rumors of an impending settlement 
of the strike in the soft-coal fields and of early action 
from Washington with respect to the hard-coal strike. 
These reports are free; they are given freely back and 
forth in the trade; they constitue the coal man’s talk. 

Tips—real inside dope—go like this: A side-liner in- 
formed us that the brother of a friend of his had just 
returned from the coal fields, where he had talked— 
no, not to the operators but the miners—and was in- 
formed they had decided not to return to work until 
November. Another chap, bursting with dope on the 
“situation” has already had the operators and miners’ 
officials in secret conclave, and would have the mines 
in full blast before the end of June. 

Prophecy is rife about the date of strike termina- 
tion, the extent of car shortage that will or will not 
follow and how good or how poor the market will be 
when winter comes. But if you look and listen care- 
fully, you will not get any of this stuff from those 
who are on the “know”. The best of them are able 
only to guess, and are not vain with their information. 

Where will it end? A few pages of speculation 
would be easy to write and profitless to read. We 
may at times resort to “sibylline” statistics (as Joe 
Pogue calls them), but guessing a date for the meeting 
of an irresistible body with an immovable one is too 
much for us. 
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The Life of Coal Reserves 


OAL land under development, land held for future 

development and just plain land underlaid with coal 
are three separate forms of reserves. In a recent report 
on investment and profit in the bituminous-coal indus- 
try the Federal Trade Commission devotes some space 
to a discussion of excess reserves of coal-bearing land 
held by producing companies. It is pointed out that 
of 1,126 reports examined in this regard, there were 
noted 7 indicating reserves sufficient for an average 
of 108 years at their rates of production in 1918. After 
allowing each company tonnage for development and for 
30 years’ production at that rate, it was found for the 
7 companies that the range of life over the 30 years 
was from 6 to 226 years. The investment value of the 
average holdings in excess of the assumed proper 30 
years was in the aggregate $22,000,000. The commis- 
sion notes: “In the case of these companies, therefore, 
there is not only a considerable addition to cost result- 
ing from taxes payable on these excess reserves, but if 
they were to earn a return at the rate of 6 per cent on 
this $22,000,000 there would be added to the price of 
their present output of coal, $1,320,000, or about 20c. per 
ton attributable to such excess reserves.” 

The commission warns that these 7 companies are 
not to be taken as typical, but rather as exceptional, 
and says: “A large majority of the bituminous coal- 
mining companies undoubtedly have no excess reserves.” 
It thinks, however, that were proper allowance made for 
holdings in excess of those necessary for 30 years’ oper- 
ation, the limit it presumably sets, the average invest- 
ment per ton of output reported, $3.12, would be 
reduced to at least $2.80. 

Census schedules for 1919 contained inquiries as to 
the number of acres of coal land “operated,” ‘“con- 
trolled,” “owned” and “leased.” With respect to the 
information received from the companies the Census 
has this, to say: 


The inquiry on land tenure was confined to land pertaining 
to the mining operations covered by the report. In many 
of these, however, jand held in reserve for future develop- 
ment and for speculative or other purposes not pertaining to 
mining was included in the returns, and also a large number 
of more or less unsatisfactory estimates were included. 
Nevertheless, it is believed that the data presented reflect 
fairly the conditions as to land tenure in the mining in- 
dustries, and correctly show the order of magnitude of land 
holdings pertaining to mining enterprises. 


The Census thus reports the number of coal mines in 
each state, the total production and the acreage. Data 
published by the Geological Survey in the coal report 
for 1917 give the thickness of coal mined, from which 
may be calculated the weighted averages for the states. 
Assume a figure for average recovery—say 1,000 net 
tons per acre-foot—and we have the essential factors 
for arriving at average reserves in terms of years of 
life of the average mine. 

For instance, 260 mines in Alabama produced 15,- 
411,000 tons of coal in 1919. There were 653,793 acres 
of coal land “operated” in connection with these mines. 
The average production per mine was 59,000 tons, the 
average acreage, 2,500. The average thickness of coal 
mined in that state is 4.7 ft. (1917), and at 1,000 tons 
recovery per acre-foot the exhaustion of each acre rep- 
resented 4,700 tons of reserve. The average mine, 
therefore, exhausted 12.5 acres of coal land nev year at 
the 1919 rate of production, and the average of 2,500 
acres will provide coal for these mines for 200 years. 
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Calculated for the three years ended with 1920, which 
represented a higher rate of depletion, the average 
years of life were 177. 

In the following table these calculations are shown 
for the Appalachian region (including all of Kentucky) : 
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The first thing that strikes one in this tabulation is 
the high average—88& years—for the Appalachian region, 


as compared with what might have been expected 


from the report of the Federal Trade Commission. In 
detail these figures show a variation in reserve ton- 
nage per mine from 50 years in Pennsylvania to 220 
years in Virginia. In fact Virginia tops the list in 
average tonnage output per mine, in thickness of coal 
(save Maryland, a small producer), in yearly exhaus- 
tion per mine per year and in reserves per mine. 

The three Northern states—Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Maryland—have the lowest average reserves, and the 
Southern states the highest. In explanation of this it 
may be said that in Virginia, Kentucky, Alabama and 
Tennessee a larger proportion of the acreage and of 
the annual output is in a few hands than in the other 
states. Ownership in eastern Kentucky, Alabama 
and Virginia is particularly concentrated. 

Averages are at best uncertain signposts, and par- 
ticularly so in this instance because there are included 
two dissimilar things, commercial and non-commercial 
mines. The average reserveq indicated, whether cor- 
rect or not, are inflated by the very large land holdings 
of mining companies owned by various steel interests, 
railroads and certain other owner-consumer mine oper- 
ators. The cost of carrying reserves borne by steel com- 
panies, byproduct coke interests and railroads have no 
bearing on the going cost! of coal on the commercial 
market. And for many of the larger land-holding com- 
mercial coal producers the original cost was so low that 
the market in times of lack of demand can be and is 
set at a point that forces those less fortunate com- 
panies with higher interest charges to forego that item 
of cost if they are to share in the going business. Here 
again competition works in favor of the consumer and 
discounts the cost of excess reserves. Another factor 
certain to reduce these estimates is that the thickest 
coals are now being worked and in the future acreage 
will be exhausted more rapidly with the same output. 

In its report the Trade Commission says that land 
under development and land held for future use should 
be carried separately. This may be desirable from the 
standpoint of the student, but it would have no effect on 
the cost of coal. Someone at some time must pay the 
capital carrying charge on these lands, once they have 
passed from the “farmer” status of simply land under- 
laid with coal to “coal land” recognized and taxed by 
the commonwealth. If that cost does not appear on the 
books of the producing company today, it must assuredly 
appear there later, else the holder will lose his invest- 
ment. The cost of carrying excess acreage is real and 
cannot be postponed indefinitely. 
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Relation Connected Loads 
Should Bear to 
Generator Capacity” 


By CARL LEEt 
Chicago, Il. 





ETERMINATIONS as to the size of a power 
plant, the capacity of its generators, the size 
of the cables leading to the mine bottom and 
to the various sections of a mine are often made with- 
out due consideration of the relation between the 
connected load and the power that will be required 
under working conditions. The two principal terms 


used in calculations of the foregoing are load factor 
In order that the two may not be 
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and demand factor. 
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TYPICAL LOAD CURVE ON 950-HP. MOTOR OF 
FLYWHEEL SET OF 1,300-HP. HOIST 


For the motor the demand factor 
and for a 5-minute period 84 per cent. 
could be increased by decreasing the caging time or 
the speed of the hoist or both. 


IG 


is momentarily 112 per cent 
The output of the hoist 
increasing 


confused the-definitions of each may be given with 
advantage: 

Demand Factor: The ratio of the maximum demand 
of any system or part of a system to the total con- 
nected load of the system or of the part of the system 
under consideration. 

Load Factor: The ratio of the average power to the 
maximum power during a certain period of time. 

The two are closely related and if the load factor 
of each separate motor is known it is much easier to 
estimate the demand factor for a large group of motors. 

The principal applications of electric power to bitu- 
minous coal mines are as follows: (1) Mine ventilat- 

*Article entitled “Demand Factor of Coal-Mining Loads,” read 
before a joint meeting of the Chicago Section of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, the Electrical Section of the 
Western Society of Engineers, the Chicago Section of the Amer- 


ican Institute of Mining Engineers and the Chicago Section of the 
Association of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers. 


yElectrical engineer, Peabody Coal Co. 
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Courtesy the 
Fans Have Low Demand Factor and High Power Factor— 
Pumps Even in Illinois Have Low Demand Rate—Locomotives 
on a Run May Use Less Than Forty Per Cent of Their Full Duty 


Goodman Mfg. Co 


ing fans, (2) electric hoists, (3) crushers and wash- 
ers, (4) shop and tipple machinery, (5) pumps and 
booster fans, (6) mining machines, (7) locomotives. 
They will be considered in the order named. 

Mine Fans.—Modern fans have a mechanical effi- 
ciency ranging from 45 to 65 per cent from driving 
shaft to air delivered. The volume of air required 
depends on the tonnage of the mine and the number of 
splits. The pressure depends on the length of air- 
ways, their size and condition and also on the number 
of splits. Knowing the volume and pressure necessary 
and the efficiency of the fan it is easy to determine the 
size of motor required. In order to allow for the future 
extension of the mine it is always well to provide a 
motor that is somewhat over-large at the time of in- 
stallation; then as the mine develops it is possible to 
speed up the fan, with, of course, an increase in the 
power consumed. The load factor of a fan usually is 


unity and the demand factor is somewhere between 60 


and 110 per cent, depending on the allowance made 
for the expansion of the mine. 

Electric Hoists—The factors for electric-hoist mo- 
tors vary with the manner of their application and their 
values in any case should be estimated by competent 
engineers. In a well-designed hoist of the Ilgner type 
the five-minute demand factor is approximately unity, 
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FIG. LOAD CURVES FOR BREAST MACHINE, ONE CUT 
The upper curve shows the voltage and the rayak curve the 


amperage of the current. The breast machine is so operated 
that continuous load is not ordinarily on it for as much as five 
minutes, 
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FIG. 3. COMPARISON OF LOAD CURVES FOR BREAST AND 


SHORTWALL MINING MACHINES 
These idealized graphs represent the cutting of one 24-ft. room. 
Each breast cut takes an equal quantity of power while going 
forward, less power when backing out and no power while being 
pried over for the next cut. The shortwall machine cuts across 
the room without any delay and the graph is less complicated. 


for the motor driving the flywheel set is just fully 
loaded when operating at the rated capacity of the 
hoist. The momentary demand factor, of course, is 
higher. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a load curve on a 950-hp. motor 
of a flywheel set driving a 1,300-hp. direct-current 
hoist. Here the momentary demand factor is 112 per 
cent, and the five-minute demand factor is 84 per cent. 
This indicates that the output of the hoist could be 
increased by decreasing the caging time or increasing 
the speed of the hoist, or both. The average efficiency 
of four Ilgner hoists of 675 to 1,300 hp. in operation 
for several years is 45 to 48 per cent. Thus the kw.-hr. 
input and demand factor for a properly designed hoist 
can be easily predetermined. 

Crushers and Washers.—This is more or less special 
application but the same general remarks would hold 
as are noted for the next class. 

Shop and Tipple Machinery.—The selection of motors 
to drive ordinary tipple machinery is very generally 
understood and the demand factor usually will run 
high, as there are many times when the rate of output 
of coal is such that all the equipment is loaded. In 
such a case the combined demand factor possibly 
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Demand Factor as 


Number of Mining Machines 


FIG. 4. CURVES SHOWING DECREASE IN DEMAND FACTOR 
AS MORE MACHINES ARE CONNECTED 


The demand factor when forty machines are connected is about 
45. It has almost reached its low limit when that number of 
machines is connected. This curve is made by taking the curve 
for the shortwall machine and superimposing it a number of times 
on itself so as to obtain the lowest peaks. 
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reaches 90 per cent.’ The total load rarely exceeds 150 
hp., so in the average mine its determination is not 
an important electrical problem. 

Pumps and Booster Fans.—Pump motors usually are 
selected so as to be of ample capacity. This is done 
so as to allow for the difference in load either at the 
original location or at the one to which the motor at 
some time may be moved. 

In the coal mines of the Illinois field pump loads 
are not ordinarily heavy. In one mine with fourteen 
motors totaling 225 hp. connected to pumps, the de- 
mand factor is 44.5 per cent. At another with seven 
motors totaling 65 hp. connected to pumps the demand 
factor is 54 per cent. 

Mining Machines.—The manufacturers of mining 
machines have learned through years of experience 
what size of motor should be installed in any type of 
coal-cutting machine. The motors are rated on a one- 
hour basis, as the work is intermittent. The motors 
now installed on mining machines average from 22 to 
25 hp. for breast machines and 30 to 50 hp. for short- 
wall machines. 

Where the coal to be cut is extremely hard a single 
machine of either type may have a five-minute demand 
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TEST ON A SEVEN-TON LOCOMOTIVE 
This locomotive hauled 19.8 tons of eoal and 9 tons of cars a 


BiGwo: 


distance of 3,540 ft. The load factor of the run is 38 per cent. 
The return trip with the empties requires about three-fourths of 
the time and two-fifths the power. The whole load factor for one 
round trip does not exceed 25 per cent of capacity load. 


factor of 150 per cent. In easy cutting the demand 
factor of the same machine might not exceed 75 per 
cent of its rating. 

An actual test on a breast mining machine for one 
cut is shown in Fig. 2. The operation of a breast ma- 
chine is such that continuous load on the motor will 
not ordinarily. exceed five minutes. The shortwall 
machine is designed to cut across a short face, such 
as the face of a room 18 to 35 ft. wide or an entry 9 
to 18 ft. wide, at the rate of 12 to 24 in. per minute. 

Fig. 3 shows a comparison of the characteristic loads 
of the two types of machines. The curves are not 
actual but represent the average results of a number 
of tests on such machines. The presence of various 
forms of impurities known to the miner as sulphur 
balls, black jack, slate or, clay increase the load on the 
mining machine. This is a natural condition which 
usually is unavoidable. 

Worn gears, cutter heads, guides and chains increase 
the load. The remedy is obvious. Lack of oil and 
dull cutter bits also increase the load rapidly. These 
are under the direct control of the machine runner. In 
some cases a set of bits may last a day but in worse 
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PAIR OF ENTRIES WITH ROOMS FROM EACH 

A typical territory served by a single gathering locomotive. As 
the runs into the rooms for coal are short, the 5-minute peaks 
are not as high as those with the main-haulage locomotive. 


FIG. 6. 


conditions six to twelve sets may be required. The 
number of bits used indicates the hardness of cutting 
and may be used as a guide in estimating the demand 
factor of any machine. 


WITH MANY MACHINES DEMAND IS MADE REGULAR 


By taking the curve for the shortwall machine and 
superimposing it a number of times on itself so as to 
obtain the lowest peaks the lower curve shown on Fig. 
4 is derived. Next, assuming a momentary demand 
factor of 200 per cent load for one machine and the 
maximum continuous capacity, or about 50 per cent of 
the one-hour capacity, of a total of thirty machines, 
the upper curve is obtained. It is evident that for the 
assumed conditions the average actually obtained lies 
between the two curves. For easier cutting or less 
regular work done than that assumed for the curve of 
Fig. 3 both the curves are lower. 

Thus it appears that for a large number of machines 

“200 the demand factor 
for the group ap- 
proaches, but 
never reaches, the 
load factor of one 
machine over the 
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FIG. 7. LOAD CURVE FOR GATHERING LOCOMOTIVE 


One round trip in territory like that in Fig. 6, hauling eight 
cars each way. 


same period. Therefore it is necessary to know how 
much each individual machine works each day before 
the demand factor for a group can be estimated. 
Locomotives.—The highest demand factor of a loco- 
motive properly operated usually is predetermined by 
the manufacturers. The common practice is to equip 
the locomotive with 10 hp. per ton of weight. The 
one-hour current rating is about 90 per cent of that re- 
quired to slip the wheels, thus the demand factor for 
a single locomotive is 110 per cent. The eight-hour 
rating is only 45 to 55 per cent of the one-hour rating, 
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so that the load factor does not exceed 40 to 50 per 
cent. 

The characteristics of coal-mine service of locomo- 
tives are extremely variable. A number of factors 
enter into their consideration, the principal ones being: 
Length of haul, ruling grades, short grades, condition 
of track and cars, voltage regulation on trolley, system 
of haulage, required output and concentration of coal. 

A test on a haulage locomotive is shown in Fig. 5. 
The load factor for the run is 38 per cent. The return 
trip with the empties requires about three-fourths the 
time and two-fifths the power, so that including the 
time waiting on the parting and on the bottom the 
load factor does not exceed 25 per cent for one round 
trip. This, however, is too low for some installations 
where the run is longer and where the grades are easy, 
in which case large trips are hauled, giving a steady 
load. 

Gathering locomotives have about the same momen- 
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LOAD CURVE ON 175-KW. GENERATOR SUPPLYING 
TWO 15-TON LOCOMOTIVES AND ONE 13-TON 


The length of haul is 7,800 ft., the momentary demand factor 
is 64 per cent and the 5-minute 40.5 per cent. Readings were 
taken every 10 seconds. 


FIG. 8. 


tary demand factor as haulage locomotives, but only in 
exceptional cases have they as high a five-minute de- 
mand factor. In Fig. 6 is shown a pair of entries with 
rooms being worked on both. The coal from this ter- 
ritory would be gathered by one locomotive. 

The curve in Fig. 7 is based on actual time tests of 
a gathering locomotive and the current estimated from 
characteristic curves when this machine is operating 
in territory similar to that shown in Fig. 6. 

The load factor for a single gathering locomotive is 
lower than for a haulage locomotive and the demand 
factor is the 
same for both, 
so that the de- 
mand factor for 
a large group of 
gathering loco-. 
motives is lower 
than for -the 
same number of 
haulage loco- 
motives. Fig. 8 
shows readings 
taken every 10 
seconds on a 
175 - kw. - gener- 
ator having two 
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Generator is of 100 kw. capacity. 


LOAD CURVE ON GENERATOR 
Tt is 
supplying two 10-ton and one 7-ton loco- 
motive hauling 2,900 ft. The momentary 
demand factor is 78 per cent. 
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Kilowatt Generator Capacify 
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FIG. 10. CURVE SHOWING RELATION OF GENERATOR 


CAPACITY TO CONNECTED LOAD 


This is based on the connected horsepower at twenty-six coal 
mines. The upper and lower broken lines may be taken as the 
maximum and minimum sizes of generators respectively that 
should be installed. The middle, solid line is a good average 
figure. This shows a demand factor of 83 per cent for small loads 
and 47 per cent for highest load included, assuming 50 per cent 
overload capacity of generator, 


15-ton locomotives and one of 13 tons hauling an 
average distance of 7,800 ft. The load factor for !243 
minutes is 48 per cent and probably would be 40 per 
cent for eight hours. The momentary demand factor 
here is 64 per cent and the 5-minute demand factor is 
40.5 per cent. 

Fig. 9 shows readings taken at 2-minute intervals 
on a 100-kw. generator for eight hours during which 
two 10-ton locomotives and one of 7 tons totalling 
270 hp. hauled 1,979 tons an average distance of 
2,900 ft. 

The four classes of equipment just considered are 
those most commonly in use and are those most impor- 
tant to the average coal-mine operator. Actual tests 
of maximum demand on direct-current generators over 
long periods are rarely made. Power-house attendants 
can keep a record of the number of times that the cir- 
cuit breaker is out, and an engineer knowing this num- 
ber and the setting of the breaker can obtain a general 
idea as to the adequacy of the generators installed. 

Fig. 10 shows the sizes of the generators and the 
connected horsepower at twenty-six coal mines. From 
this data the upper and lower lines may be taken as 
maximum and minimum sizes of generators that should 
be installed. The middle line is an average that under 
general conditions could be used in providing gener- 
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FIVE-MINUTE LOAD CURVE OF TOTALLY 
ELECTRIFIED COAL MINE 


FIG. 11. 


Mine produced 4,807 tons in 8 uiours. Equivalent alternating- 
current horsepower is 3,625. Maximum 5-minute demand factor 
is 1,130 kw. and 5-minute demand factor is 31.2 per cent. Trolley 
reel gathering locomotives used. 
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ators. This shows a demand factor of 83 per cent for 
small loads and 47 per cent for the highest load in- 
cluded, assuming 50 per cent overload capacity of gener- 
ators. In completely electrified coal mines, the number 
of which is constantly increasing, nearly all of the prin- 
cipal applications named have to be considered. Figs. 
11, 12 and 13 show the five-minute load curves for one 
working day of each of three completely electrified 
mines. 

The one for which Fig. 11 represents the five-minute 
load curve is a fully developed mine using trolley-reel 
gathering locomotives; Fig. 12 shows the same load 
curve for a fully equipped mine like the first except that 
in it storage-battery gathering locomotives are used, 
and Fig. 13 shows the load on a new mine which when 
developed will be similar in nearly all details to the 
second described. The present tonnage is about 50 per 
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FIG. 12. FIVE-MINUTE LOAD CURVE OF ANOTHER 


TOTALLY ELECTRIFIED COAL MINE 


Mine produced 3,493 tons in 8 hours. Equivalent alternating 
current horsepower is 2,529. The maximum 5-minute demand is 
750 kw. and the 5-minute demand factor is 29.6 per cent. Storage- 
battery locomotives are used at this mine. 
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FIVE-MINUTE LOAD CURVE OF A NEW COAL 
MINE, TOTALLY ELECTRIFIED 


Mine produced 2,030 tons in 8 hours. Equivalent alternating 
horsepower is 1,653. The maximum 5-minute demand is 560 kw. 
and 5-minute demand factor 33.5 per cent. This tonnage is only 
50 per cent as large as is expected later. When fully developed 
it will be operated in nearly all details as is the mine of which 
Fig. 12 is the load curve. 


cent of that expected later. The demand factor at these 
mines is higher than for inside ecuipment alone, be- 
cause the surface equipment includes the hoist and fan 
motors, which are continuous rated machines and have 
a high load factor. 


THE U. S. BuREAU oF MINEs has gathered data regarding 
methods of prospecting stripping coal used in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, with special reference to the use of the jetting 
arill. The bureau is also making a study of coal stripping 
operations in Indiana and Illinois. 


IN THE sTuDy of the distillation of Freeport coal being 
made by the U. S. Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
light fractions from the tars have all been examined and 
examination of the lubricating fractions is under way. A 
gradation of tar acids from the bottom to the top of the 
Freeport seam has been found, the highest acids being 
at the bottom. Other constituents show irregularities. 
Anthraxylon gives most tar acids and most anthraxylon 
is found at the bottom of the seam, so the results corre- 
spond. The heat of oxygen reaction with anthraxylon 
and with attritus is found to be the same. However, the 
anthraxylon is more sensitive to oxygen and ot a greater 
tendency to spontaneous heating. 
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Making the Mining of Thin Coal Seams Profitable 


Advantage of Lifting Bottom—Shaker vs. Belt Conveyors—Plan for a 
Longwall System with Conveyor Machinery—vValue of the Stepped Face 
—Timbering Face and Guarding Conveyor—Cribs Built of Broken Props 


By G. A. M. Rees 


Dawson, 


ing thin seams, based on experience in this 

country, South Wales and England, may be of real 
value in view of the increasing number of thin seams 
being worked. In the United Kingdom methods have 
had to be adopted that will make available all seams 
over 12 in. in thickness. This necessity has caused the 
development of a system of mining suited to coal beds 
so thin that a car cannot be loaded in them without the 
lifting of bottom or the brushing of top. Of these there 
are many in the United States and the problem of work- 
ing them in competition with thicker beds is one that 
demands careful consideration. 

The system which I describe would have to be 
modified to suit the conditions in any particular locality. 
It is applicable to seams varying from 18 in. to 3 ft. in 
thickness with a tender, friable coal, under compara- 
tively heavy to very heavy cover, the inclination of the 
seam varying from level to 5 deg. 

Coal can be, and is, profitably worked under these 


Si suggestions as to the best methods of work- 

















Panel entry 


FIG. 1. LONGWALL ADVANCING WHERE TWO CONVEY- 


ORS ARE USED IN EACH AUXILIARY ENTRY 


The panel entries-should be 500 ft. apart and may be 750 ft. 
Subsidiary or cross entries or rooms are started at 500 or 600 
ft. intervals. Three roads go up each room. 


conditions both by the longwall and room-and-pillar 
systems, the methods adopted being governed by local 
conditions. If the roof is of a clayey nature, which 
bends with fair readiness, the best method for its 
extraction would be longwall, either advancing or re- 
treating. 

Seeing that when the longwall retreating method is 
used much expense is entailed before coal is obtained in 
any large quantity, it is better to work the coal on the 
advance. It should be cut by mining machines and 
loaded by face conveyors, the type of both to be decided 
upon for each installation, as each machine is adapted 
to some particular condition. 

Both belt and shaker conveyors have given good re- 
sults under normal conditions. Each has its disad- 
vantages, but these are compensated by advantages 
that the other does not possess. The shaker conveyor— 
Blackett type—can be successfully adopted in thinner 
seams than the belt, or Sutcliffe, type, being consider- 
ably lower, but the shaker conveyor makes much more 
noise than the belt conveyor, which is an extremely im- 
portant consideration when working under a _ weak, 
friable roof that needs diligent watching. 


N. M. 


The seam should be laid out in panels, each panel to 
have its own split of the air current. Frequently the 
panels are each provided with two separate splits, and, 
in mines where large quantities of gas are generated, it 
is often advisable to adopt a multiple-split svstem. By 
this method a maximum quantity of air is circulated 
and the gas is removed more rapidly than where a 
single split serves for a whole panel. It has the addi- 
tional advantage that it supplies the miners with good, 
fresh air, which they do not get when the air current is 
taken past several working places. 

The main entries, which serve as the main haulage 
roads, should be driven in twos to fours, parallel to 
each other, the number being governed by the distance 
to be traveled, the gas which probably will be en- 
countered, and the number of men working in each 
split, the mining laws of the different states having an 
important bearing on these matters. The distance 
between the parallel entries also will be governed partly 
by local conditions and partly by the provisions of the 
mining law of the state, but it should range between 30 
and 50 ft. Care must be taken +o avoid leaving pillars 
So small as to be incapable of withstanding the weight 
of the superincumbent strata, and judgment should be 
used to make them large enough to maintain the entries 
in fairly good condition. 

If grades and roof cleats allow, the main entries 
should be driven parallel to the slips, or cleats, in the 
roof and coal, so as to aliow the subsidiary entries to 
be driven approximately at a right angle to the cleats. 
In this maner the coal will be obtained with more ease 
than it would if worked obliquely. This provision is 
essential when the coal is mined by manual labor but is 
not of such importance where the coal is blasted. 

The distance between main entries must be governed 
by local conditions and also will be dependent upon 
whether the seam is to be mined from both sides of 
each separate set of entries. If the coal is mined from 
only one side of the main entries, then a distance 
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Side Elevation of Pivot Rail 


CARS ARE SWITCHED FROM EMPTY TO LOAD 
TRACK BY PIVOTED RAILS 
The end of the pivot rail is flattened off and provided with 
flanges which fit over the top of the loaded-track rail. Thus 
loads do not have to be switched in the room, and all room roads 
are unbroken by frogs and never have to be torn up. 
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WHERE BOTTOM ROCK CAN BE LIFTED 


FIG. 3. 
The conveyor can rest for almost its full length on the natural 


floor of the seam and does not have to lift the coal to get it 
into the car. <A long conveyor is stressed enough on a level 
without having superimposed on it the additional stress which 
an upraise involves. 


between them of 500 ft. will be found to be best. It 
may be increased beyond this, but is should never be 
more than 750 ft. If the coal is to be mined from both 
sides of the entries they may be driven from 1,250 to 
2,000 ft. apart. 

Subsidiary or cross entries should be started from 
500 to 600 ft. apart, if two face conveyors are to be 
operated each feeding toward one cross entry. It is 
advisable that the line of the coal face be broken as 
shown in Fig. 1 and not continuous. When the coal 
face is thus stepped an extensive fall is not so likely to 
occur as when the face is straight. With a continuous 
unstepped face a fall so large might occur that it would 
interfere with the working and ventilation of the entire 
district. With a stepped face, if the roof should fall 
the break would be confined to the length of the step 
and probably would not extend for the full length. 

Each step is made about 20 ft. in advance of that 
which succeeds it, so that each succeeding face is ap- 
proximately opposite to the edge of the well-packed gob 
of the preceding step. This method has proved to be 
quite successful in friable roof. 

The cross entries should be driven wide enough to 
accommodate three separate tracks—two for loaded 
cars and one for empties. The tracks and switches 
should be so laid that both load tracks can draw their 
empty cars with a minimum expenditure of labor. As 
it entails time and expense to pick up and relay part- 
ings, temporary switches are utilized, so that the track 
need not be torn after once having been laid down. The 
details of a switch which has given good results are 
shown in Fig. 2. If steel of fairly light weight is being 
used, the standard type of switch may be laid. 

The tracks should be spaced so as to leave no unneces- 
sary distance between them, for it is important that the 
entries be driven as narrow as possible. Care in this 
respect lowers the cost of timbering and the upkeep of 
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WHERE THE ROOF IS BRUSHED DOWN 


Excessively hard on a heavily heaving bottom makes it neces- 
sary to go into the top for height, but it is an extra burden on the 
conveyor and weakens the roof along the coal face. 
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the entry. The width of the roadway will vary con- 
siderably, as the cars at one mine are rarely the same 
width as at another. 

As far as practicable, all brushing should be done in 
the bottom, so as to enable the conveyors to work to the 
best advantage. If the bottom rock is too hard for this 
purpose it will be necessary to make the conveyor 
elevate the coal for a short distance against the force 
of gravity. If the top is brushed the belt type of con- 
veyor gives the best results. 

It can be seen from Fig. 3 which method of brushing 
gives the conveyors least work to do and also takes best 
care of the draw slate, When the bottom is brushed, 
entry timbers can be placed underneath the top and 
across the primary roof supports and everything is kept 
intact. Consequently there is less chance that the draw 
slate will break down along the face. 

When the floor is brushed a ledge should be cut in 
the underclay on either side of the cut to accommodate 
the conveyor engine. The distance between the bottom 
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EIG. 6. 
An iron crossbar is held in place by two 9-in. posts set on a 


HOW THE CONVEYOR IS KEPT TAUT 


batter. A yoke is attached to the rear pulley of the conveyor. 
This yoke ends in a threaded bar which, passing through a hole 
in the crossbar, is tightened by the rotation of a nut. 


of the ledge and the natural floor of the seam would be 
approximately the height of the engine, thereby allowing 
the belt or shaker to work in a horizontal position. 
This would have to be modified if the cars were of such 
a size that the top of the car would be at a higher level 
than the’ bottom of the seam. 


level than the top of the car. 


The belt conveyor is kept taut by means of a tension 


pulley, this pulley being kept in place by means of two 
9-in. props set for this specific purpose. 
should it be fastened to props used for supporting 
the roof. The duty of this pulley is to keep the belt 


from sagging unduly. When thus kept tight the belt 


when loaded does not foul with the rollers. 


The best results have been obtained from belts from. 
20 to 24 in. wide when working seams up to and in- 


cluding 3 ft. thick. The speed should range from 23 to 


33 miles per hour and the latter should never be ex-. 
If it is the coal is likely to be broken, and the’ 


ceeded. 


wear on the belt may be excessive. If the coal comes tco 


In this case the ledge’ 
should be so arranged that the belt would be at a higher. 


On no account 
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speedily the work of the man whose duty it is to “top 
off” the cars may be made difficult. Belts working at 
the speeds indicated have given satisfactory results, and, 
after three years’ continuous service, were in fairly 
good condition. 

Both types of conveyors, ranging from 400 to 500 ft. 
in length, can be removed and reset in their new posi- 
tion by three men in one shift of eight hours, and all 
the timbering needed can be done by the same crew. 

The method of timbering and the size of timber must 
be carefully selected if the conveyors are to give the 
results desired, and the correct placing of the timbers 
at the outset should be given the personal attention of 
the mine foreman, this supervision continuing until the 
workmen fully understand what is required of them. 

A method of systematic timbering should be adopted 
and rigidly adhered to. If any laxity is exhibited in 
this part of the work, the system will fail, and valuable 
machinery, and even lives, may be lost. 


SPLIT PROP USED AS CROSSBAR OVER CONVEYOR 


The method of timbering should be as follows: The 


props in any row should not be more than 4 ft. apart > 


and the distance between the rows should not exceed 
4 ft. As a safeguard to the conveyor line, additional 
timbers should be set in the form of miniature sets of 
timbers, to be fixed as follows: A 3-ft. crossbar to 
consist of one prop split or sawed along its entire 
length, supported by two props, one under each end, no 
cap pieces or wedges being permitted on top of the 
crossbars. The maximum distance between the cross- 
bars should not exceed 3 ft. 

The distance between the props at the bottom should 
exceed that at the top and should be approximately 4 ft. 
This would insure that the maximum use would be 
made of the resisting and bending properties of the 
props. Furthermore, fewer props would be broken by 
the weighting of the roof. 

The temporary props should have a diameter of from 
24 to 3 in. and the props set under crossbars should be 
4 in. in diameter. The crossbars should be made from 
timbers of 6 in. diameter. Thus each bar would be 6 in. 
wide and 3 in. thick. Lightly shaving the end of each 
crossbar would insure the proper fitting of the props 
and the danger of any of them becoming dislodged 
would be eliminated thereby. 

In the space vacated by the removal of the conveyor, 
chocks or cribs should be placed, at intervals which 
should not exceed 25 ft. One crib should be set at the 
side of the entry, the inside cribs being arranged on 
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TIMBERING OVER A CONVEYOR 


FIG. 6. 

The roof timber or cap is 

sawed in two with the flat side uppermost. 
diameter posts. 


a 6-in. diameter timber split or 
The legs are 4-in. 
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FIG. 7. LONGWALL FACE WITH CRIBBING 
The cribs are built of broken props. ‘The piles of gob are 
started from the sides of the cribs and built outward. The di- 
mensions shown for the distances between cribs are in both cases 
larger than some of the roof conditions encountered will permit. 


staggered lines. This arrangement is shown in Fig. 
7. The spaces between the cribs are carefully filled 
with débris. 

The cribs could be built of broken props, enough of 
these being made by this method of working to provide 
for that purpose. Cribs should range from 2 to 3 ft. 
square, or as near these figures as possible. 

After the cribs are properly set, the spaces between 
them can be systematically packed and 94 per cent of 
the used timbers reclaimed for further use. The gob 
walls should be started from the cribs, the timbers 
being withdrawn as the packing is completed. This 
will insure that the roof will settle evenly on the gobs 
and in consequence few falls of any size will result. 
From observations I have made, the average settling on 
the gobs under this system is 4 in. per week per yard. 


Cost Data Regarding an Anthracite Stripping 
Aggregating About Five Thousand Tons 


BY DEVER C. ASHMEAD* @ 
Kingston, Pa. 

OT all mining problems relate to the removal of 
ay large acreages of coal. Sometimes a small area 
requires as much skill for its extraction as one that is 
large, for if the problem of operation be not correctly 
solved the work may not be as profitable as it might 
and should be. For instance, some of the coal near the 
surface of the ground may have been mined some time 
in the past, leaving pillars which it would pay to re- 
move. The breasts, however, may have caved, making 
it expensive and even impossible to remove the pillars 
by underground mining. Where the cost of such re- 
moval would be more expensive than the price of the 
coal would warrant, a small strip pit might meet the 
needs of the situation and might produce coal at an 
exceptionally low price. 

At the mines of the Pine Hill Coal Co., near Miners- 





*Anthracite editor, Coal Age. 
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TABULATED STATEMENT OF COST OF WINNING COAL AT WHITE ASH STRIPPING 








1044 COAL 
Removing Cover 
Days Super- Shovel- 
Month Worked vision man Labor Supplies 
Marchi 5... ous! ees 13 $66.08 $170.00 $115.65 $2.86 
AY ee doe Cok eke ee 23 66.00 170.00 353.38 125.38 
May3 See ei eee 23 66.00 170.00 632.39 14.49 
JUNG, | Wile ee 13 33.00 85.00 313.98 8.35 
Removing Coal 
Days Super- Shovel- / 
Month Worked vision man Labor Supplies 
June.... FN Aen ae 13 33.00 85.00 231.10 81.34 
July. cos : 7M | 66.00 170.00 422.05 9 2 
Avg iene eres 18 55.00 142.00 277.62 g3n2 | 
Totaloenccne 124 $385.00 $892.00 $2,346.17 $244.55 


—— Per Month ——~ 


Coal Estimated Cost Per ———Cumulative To Date—— 

and u. Yds. Cu.Yd. Cu.Yds._ Per ¥d: 
Water Total Removed Cents Total Removed Cents 
$55.12 $409.63 800 5122 $409. 63 800 57.2 

92.52 807.28 2,000 40.3 1,216.91 2,800 43.4 

92.52 975.40 3,400 28.7 2,192.31 6,200 35:3 

55s 495.45 600 82.5 2,687.76 6,800 39.5 

Total 

Coal Tons Per Cover 

and Of Ton and Tons Of Per Ton 
Water Total Coal Cents Coal Coal Cents 
27:56 385.00 1,252 30.8 3,072.76 1252 

44.94 754.91 1,857 40.7 3,827.67 3,109 Pane 
38.52 546.35 1,617 33.8 4,374.02 4,726 92.5 


$406.30 $4,374.02 

















ville, Pa., this difficulty was encountered, but here the 
company was fortunate in that the No. 1 W. A. gang- 
way from the bottom of the No. * W. A. slope was open 
and an air hole 120 ft. deep had been driven to the 
surface. The outcrop of the coal was covered by about 
20 ft. of surface, and above this was an old refuse 
bank about 20 ft. thick, making a total overburden of 
about 40 ft. which had to be removed in order to ex- 
pose the coal. The management of the mine decided to 
strip this coal and dump it as mined into the air hole. 
An estimate showed that 6,800 cu.yd. of cover had to 
be removed to make available approximately 4,726 tons 
of coal. A small revolving steam shovel was used to 
handle both the cover and the coal. 


HOISTING ENGINE Took AWAY OVERBURDEN 


Work was started during the middle of March, 1921, 
and by the middle of June the overburden had been 
removed. The steam shovel loaded the earth and the 
refuse from the old dump into a small car. This was 
attached to the end of a rope and pulled by a small 
hoisting engine to the top of a refuse plane, where it 
was discharged. The accompanying table shows the 
detailed cost of removing this cover, the average cost 
per cubic yard removed being 39.5c. and the total cost 
being $2,687.76. 

As soon as the coal was uncovered the shovel started 
to load it. By Aug. 20 it had been extracted as far 
down as it was safe to operate, the quantity obtained 
being 2,110 cars which would contain in normal under- 
ground operation approximately 2.24 tons per car. This 
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figure probably is too low, as most of the mining is 
done in measures which pitch heavily, and in conse- 
quence the cars as loaded usually contain a large quan- 
tity of rock. As the coal loaded came from the Mam- 
moth Bed, which at this point is quite clean, the yield 
from the strip-pit coal probably was much nearer three 
tons per car than 2.24 tons. 

But, even using the smaller yield, the total cost of 
mining the coal, taking into account the cost of strip- 
ping the coal, was. 92.5c. per ton, or a total cost of 
$4,374.02, as shown by the accompanying table. 


SHOVEL MINED AWAY UNDER HANGING WALL 


At this point the steam) shove! had to be taken from 
the stripping because the hanging wall of the beds 
overhung so much that it was feared that a heavy blast 
might cause it to fall on the shovel. What coal re- 
mains will be mined by hand and sent down into the 
mine through the same air hole as was used by the 
steam shovel. Now that the work is being done by 
hand the overhanging wall can be properly supported 
by braces. It was impossible to place these while the 
steam shovel was in use, as they would have been in 
the way of the shovels. 

It must be remembered that these figures merely 
include the cost of removing cover and coal and do not 
cover the cost of hauling coal to the breaker, cleaning, 
sizing and loading it into railroad cars and disposing 
of the refuse. The fact that the air hole and under- 
ground roadways were standing and in condition for 
use made conditions unusually favorable for operation. 
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This pit was made 
to save some out- 
crop coal which 
had been left in 
early _ operation. 
They Now ASW sAz 
slope and the air- 
hole driven at 
right angles to it 
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Electric Elevators Such as Serve Office Buildings 
Are Suitable for Some Kinds of Mine Hoisting 


At Large Mines Elevators Are Useful for Hoisting Men, 
at Medium-Sized Mines for Raising All but Coal and at 
Small Mines for All Hoisting—Sometimes Save One Man 


By CHARLES M. MEANS* 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


formed satisfactorily by the modern electric 
elevator if it were modified to suit mining con- 
ditions. It is safe, economical and easily operated. 

Though the use of elevators in mining work seems 
a radical departure from long-established practice, in 
many districts they would fully satisfy the demand for 
low first cost and moderate operating expense, whereas 
the use of more expensive equipment would make the 
undertaking unprofitable. 

In large, deep mines elevators can be used only for 
raising and lowering men—that is, for passenger serv- 
ice. At smaller operations a combination freight and 
passenger elevator can be used for handling men, sup- 
plies, and rock between surface and underground work- 
ings. In shallow mines of small capacity the freight 
elevator can profitably replace the ordinary hoist, per- 
forming all its duties even to the raising of coal. 

Electrically operated freight and passenger elevators 
have passed the experimental stage. They have been 
in successful operation for many years in apartments, 
office buildings, warehouses and factories and are 
rapidly superseding the hydraulic elevator. 


(Jremet classes of mine hoisting could be per- 


Wuy HAs THE HoIst MONOPOLIZED THE FIELD? 


It is true that they are not often found at coal mines, 
but that probably is due to precedent and also to the 
fact that the application of electricity to coal mining on 
a comprehensive scale is comparatively recent. When 
electricity was first applied to mine hoisting the steam 
engine was replaced by an electric motor, but the loca- 
tion of the equipment, the type of headframe, the style 
of cages and other conditions remained the same. 
Today manufacturers have evolved from the steam 
machine a compact-unit type of hoist and motor. This 
is in general use for all classes of hoisting regardless 
of the economy that might be obtained if elevators 
were used. 

The passenger elevator, when applied to the larger 
deep mines and used for men only, can be placed in 
a compartment of either the main or an auxiliary shaft 
or it can be located in a separate ventilating or spe- 
cially constructed shaft remote from the main openings. 
In either case the elevator would serve as an emergency 
or regular means of entrance to and exit from the mine 
where the depth is too great for stairways or ladders. 
It can also be operated independently and without 
interrupting the work of other hoisting equipment. 

If the elevator is located at the main opening and is 
regularly used as the entrance to the mine, its move- 
ment probably will be regulated by a controller or 
push button located on the cage and operated by an 
attendant. This has an advantage over the ordinary 





*Charles M. Means Co., Consulting Engineer, 447 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


hoist in that the operator is always with the cage and 
can either anticipate an emergency or else can act the 
instant an emergency appear's. 

If the passenger elevator runs in a shaft remote 
from the main opening it probably will be used as an 
emergency exit, and in this case it would be of the full- 
automatic type so controlled by push buttons at the 
landings and on the cage that it could be brought to 
any landing whenever it is not in use at some other 
level—that is, provided the safety gates are closed. An 
elevator of this type does not require an attendant and 
anyone can operate it with safety. 


S!IMALL MINE CAN WHOLLY RELY ON ELEVATOR 


At a mine of smaller capacity a combination ele- 
vator—one for freight and passenger service—can be 
used for handling supplies, rock and men. This ele- 
vator would take the place of the ordinary auxiliary 
hoist. Where men are hoisted it preferably would be 
regulated by a man stationed within it, push buttons 
or a controller being the actuating means. When han- 
dling loads push buttons at the landings would regulate 
the movement of the cage. This would eliminate a 
hoisting engineer, as the men handling supplies can 
operate the elevator and also attend to their other 
duties. 

For mines of medium size where the use of two 
cages and balanced hoisting for coal is warranted the 
elevator also has merit. In this case either self- 
dumping or platform cages can be used. The control 
would be full-automatic and the elevator operated by 
push buttons at the bottom so arranged that the cage 
cannot start until the man at the top has closed a 
switch in the case of self-dumping cages, or until the 
safety gate is closed in the case of platform cages. A 
signal system also can be used if desired, the hoist 
being started by the bottom cager, but not until he is 
so signaled by the top cager. This installation also 
would make a hoisting engineer unnecessary. 


MAKES LARGE SAVINGS IN CONSTRUCTION COST 


In taking up some of the merits of elevator installa- 
tions at the smaller mines, consider, for example, a 
new mine opening in which the total lift is, say, 80 ft. 
and the mine is to produce 700 to 800 tons in seven 
hours. If the ordinary hoist is used it is necessary to 
construct a heavy headframe with batter legs and 
anchors, fit the headframe with substantial head sheaves, 
construct a separate building to house the hoist, build 
a rugged hoist foundation, and place the hoist in 
charge of a competent operator. On the other hand, 
if an elevator is installed, using a single counterbal- 
anced cage, the same headframe is suitable (for the 
vertical stress is the same), the batter legs and anchors 
are not needed, the hoist house is displaced by an inex- 
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pensive pent house on top of the headframe, and the 
head sheaves are eliminated as well as the hoist 
foundation. 

An elevator having sufficient capacity to raise a mine 
car loaded with 2% tons of coal can be installed. This 
elevator can have a hoisting speed of 250 ft. per 
minute, thereby making the lift of 80 ft. in about 21 
seconds. If only one hoist is made per minute the time 
of 389 seconds can be allowed for dumping the load, 
lowering the empty car and caging at the bottom. At 
this rate 150 tons of coal can be hoisted per hour, or 

_1,050 tons per day of seven hours, continuous operation. 
If 20 per cent delay is allowed, the production can easily 
reach 800 tons in seven hours. 

It also is entirely feasible for the elevator operator 
to assist in caging at the bottom as well as dumping at 
the top. By this arrangement the mine using an ele- 
vator probably would have two less men on its payroll 
than the mine using a hoist. In any event one man on 
the tipple can be eliminated as well as the hoisting 
engineer. This saving would be a considerable percent- 
age in the case of the small mine. 

Elevator winding engines are of rugged construction 
and can be driven by either a direct- or an alternating- 
current motor, the motor being specially designed for 
hoist duty. Elevator control is flexible and almost 
any method desired can be used, although each applica- 
tion has special requirements and a control consistent 
with these requirements should be installed. The ele- 
vator also permits the use of all mechanical and elec- 
trical safety features as applied to the hoist, and in 
addition, in those applications where the attendant is 
on the cage, extra safety is afforded by the fact that 
the operator can see the operation at all times. 

In general, the use of the elevator for mine work 
may seem a little revolutionary, and while the large 
high-speed hoist is necessary for its particular applica- 
tion, there are indeed many places where this hoist is 
used inconsistently with the conditions of application. 
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If, on the other hand, each hoisting job is given the 
careful study demanded by the operating character- 
istics and local conditions it will be found that in many 
cases the elevator far surpasses the hoist from all 
standpoints. 


Scheme for Meeting Peak Hoisting Loads 


N article under this title by J. L. Knight, chief elec- 
trician of the E. E. White Coal Co., Glen White, 
W. Va., suggests a scheme by which a rotary converter 
connected to the line drives a direct-current motor 
carrying a heavy flywheel. When a peak comes on the 
hoist, the flywheel drives the direct-current motor as 
a generator feeding current back to the line by way of 
the rotary converter, thus assisting the hoists over the 
peak. 

In regard to this article, A. E. du Pasquier, of the 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., of Trafford Park, 
Manchester, England, writes under date of June 2: 
“This scheme was developed and patented by the British 
Westinghouse Co. over seventeen years ago and the first 
exemplification of it was installed in connection with the 
electric winding engine of the Maritime pit of the Great 
Western Colliery Co. and was fully described in a paper 
read by the late Hugh Bramwell. Later the British 
Westinghouse Co. installed a similar equalized winding 
engine for the Lingdale property on the Northeast 
Coast. The British Westinghouse Co., as you probably 
know, was acquired by the Metropolitan-Vickers Elec- 
tricateGG.. ate 


A NEW INVESTIGATION to be undertaken at the Experi- 
mental Mine of the Bureau of Mines, near Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has for its object the determination of the following factors 
in the problem of coal-mine ventilation: (1) Most practical 
method for the measurement of flow of air in mines; (2) 
resistance of flow of air under various conditions of sur- 
face, cross section and obstructions; (3) coefficient of fric- 
tion; (4) simple formula for mine ventilation calculation; 
(5) flow of heat in coal and shale. 








Illinois Central R. R. Has Its Whole Organization “Count the Scoops” to Save Coal 





J. W. Dodge, Illinois Central fuel econo- 
mist, preaching “‘Count the Scoops” to every- 
body from division superintendent down to 
“car whackers.” This conservation car 


goes everywhere on the system. a month. 


L. W. Baldwin, vice-president, who told 
the international Railway Fuel Association 
in Chicago that the coal-saving methods on 
his road prevented the waste of 30,000 tons 
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Exhibits like these, in various yards and 
roundhouses, bring home the lessons of coal 
thrift with much force because they are 
always in sight and they “speak” a lan- 
guage that cannot be misunderstood. 
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Proposed Moffat Tunnel in Colorado 
To Open Up Vast Coal Field 


ITH the passing of the Moffat tunnel bill by the 
Colorado State Legislature the opening of one of 
the world’s greatest coal fields is now assured. The 
State Supreme Court has been asked to give its opinion 
as to the constitutionality of the bill before Governor 
Oliver Shoup signs it. More than 65,000,000,000 tons 
of coal in Colorado and Utah are available in the dis- 
trict, for which the Moffat tunnel will provide feasible, 
in place of impossible, transportation conditions. 
According to Professor R. D. George, State Geologist, 
the passage of the bill brought recently from Governor 
Simon Bamberger, of Utah, the promise that every aid 
will be given to the Moffat road to extend its line from 
its present western terminus through to Salt Lake 
City. A report current in Denver is to the effect that 
Governor Bamberger and other interests already have 
obtained the right of way for that extension. The 
Utah State Engineer is now at work on the survey 
of the line through the Uintah basin, where construc- 
tion is expected to begin. 


MOFFAT TUNNEL DRIVEN THROUGH MOUNTAIN PEAK 


The Moffat tunnel will be driven through James 
Peak, and it is estimated that it will be more than 6 
miles long. A vast wealth not only of coal but of other 
minerals will be made available by the construction of 
this new link, the need for which has been long felt. 
The passing of the bill ends a sixty-year fight which 
was begun by pioneers of the state. 

When completed the tunnel through the peak will 
form part of what will be the shortest transcontinental 
line through Colorado. Besides the coal fields there 
are over 7,000 square miles of oil-shale deposits in 
northwestern Colorado and northeastern Utah. Strata 
of an asphaltic nature occur in this district, and clay, 
copper ores, gold, gypsum, graphite, lead, manganese, 
mercury, molybdenum, marble, salt, scoria, silver, slate, 
sulphur, tungsten, zinc and other minerals are found. 

According to Professor George, the greatest coal 
areas of northwestern Colorado and _ northeastern 
Utah lie along the Moffat (Denver & Salt Lake) R.R., 
and the line laid down for the extension beyond the 





COAL BED THREE MILES WEST OF EDDY, COL. 
The coal is more or less pockmarked, as frequently happens near 


the surface. It will be noted that the seam is dipping steeply to 
the left and apparently even more rapidly into the body of the hill. 
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OPENING OF TWENTY-FOOT SEAM IN LAY, COL. 


Sixty-five billion tons of coal are said to stand ready to be 


rendered available as soon as the Moffat tunnel is built and in 
working order. . 


proposed tunnel and the 
Western R.R. 

The following is an incomplete list of the coal areas 
that the Moffat will lay open for operation: 

Yampa coal field in the upper valley of the Yampa 
River in the region of Steamboat Springs; Danforth 
Hills and Grand Hogback coal field, located in Moffat, 
Rio Blanco and Garfield counties; coal fields of north- 
western Colorado and northeastern Utah, including the 
Western Yampa, Lower White River and Vernal coal 
fields, located in Rio Blanco and Moffat counties, Colo- 
rado, and Uintah County, Utah; Deep Creek coal field, 
located on Upper Deep Creek, west of Vernal and 
north of Fort Duchesne, Uintah, County, Utah; Black 
Tail Mountain coal field in eastern Wasatch and west- 
ern Duchesne counties, Utah. 


Denver & Rio Grande 


A REGION WITH EXTENSIVE AND THICK COAL BEDS 


The Yampa coal field is said to cover an area of ap- 
proximately 1,200 square miles. Estimates taken from 
the United States Geological Survey show that there 
is a probable reserve of 39,000,000,000 tons. These 
deposits are of a good grade of bituminous coal. Some 
anthracite of good quality also is found. 

Approximately 360 square miles of coal area is found 
in the Book Cliffs district of Colorado. The Danforth 
Hills and Grand Hogback area covers approximately 
375 square miles. This district extends from Moffat 
County, through Rio Blanco and into Garfield County. 
The Deep Creek coal field is on Upper Deer Creek west 
of Vernal, Utah, and north of Fort Duchesne, in the 
same state. 

The Black Tail Mountain field only awaits trans- 
portation facilities for its development. This area, 
according to state data, is approximately 150 square 
miles in area and contains a tonnage estimated at 
1,857,600,000. The Deep Creek field will yield 35,000,- 
000 tons of coal. 

The new cut-off will replace a line 32.62 miles long 
by one of only 9.32 miles. That, however, is not its 
chief merit. The original line had a grade equivalent 
to 4 per cent for 26.89 miles of the 32.62 miles of its 
length. The tunnel will be nearly level and will be 
only 6.03 miles long. The approaches to be built to 
the tunnel site will be at one end only 1.96 miles and at 
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SHOWS PROPOSED TUNNEL AND ITS CONNECTIONS 


Also the old winding road to the north, which looks more like 
a contour or stream line than a working railroad. Note the loop, 
however, at a place of that name where only by crossing over 
itself could the heights aimed at be attained. The highest point 
on the railroad, Corona, is 11,660 ft., or 1,100 ft. over two miles 
high. Mont Blanc is only 15, 700 ft. high, or a trifle over 4,000 ft. 
above the railroad in Rollins Pass. 
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the other 1.381 miles long, and the grade will be equiv- 
alent to 2 per cent. The heavy grade, the immense 
snowfalls and slides and the irregular alignment have 
made the Denver & Salt Lake R.R. extremely hard to 
operate. In consequence the coal fields that it taps 
have been practically shut off from the market and 
the road has been principally operated for its remark- 
able scenic value. With the tunnel built the road 
doubtless will have a large coal traffic. 


Coal Cutter Having Variable-Speed Drive 
Cuts Seam with Controller Wide Open 


N ORDER to enable a coal-cutting machine to make 

speed wherever conditions favor it, a cutter of new 
design was built by the Goodman Manufacturing Co. 
and in March, 1920, was set to work. It was dubbed 
the universal control shortwall cutter. Since then 
this company has placed several of these machines in 
numerous operations throughout the country. 

In this machine both rope drums have duplicate func- 
tions. Either drum may be driven by power, but not 
both simultaneously. Both of these rope drums have 
two speeds, high and low, the high speed being seven 
teen times the low speed. Both the high and low speeds 
of both drums are provided by a variable-feed drive 
and are thereby under perfect control. On either high 
or low gear the working speeds may be varied to 
exactly suit existing conditions—that is, they may be 
made anywhere from nothing to full-gear speed. 

The variable control of the feed may be used for 
sumping with the right-hand rope and for the run- 
ning cut with the left-hand rope. All movements of 


the machine may also be made under this same vari- 
able-speed control. 


This speed variation renders it pos- 






Beginning 
a Cut 


Machine sumping in 
at the face of a 
room, the pull of 
the lead rope serv- 
ing to swing the 
cutter around as it 
advances under the 
coal. Note position 
of the machine in 
respect to the coal 
face:! The ‘@hai-n 
guard retreats as 
the chain cuts its 
way into the solid 
coal, so that pro- 
tection becomes 
unnecessary. 
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sible to operate the motor with the controller always 
fully open, the resistance being used only in starting. 
Sumping and running cuts are practically one econtinu- 
ous operation. 

Sumping may be accomplished with the right-hand 
rope on controlled low speed. When this sumping cut 
is finished, the power is thrown to the left-hand rope 
and immediately without shifting jacks or ropes, the 
machine begins to cut across the face. Low speed is 
used in sumping and on the running cuts. It is so 
geared as to give a cutting speed adapted to the par- 
ticular mining conditions under which the machine is 
to operate. There are places, however, even in mines 
which are regarded as having uniform conditions, 


where unusual cutting is sometimes encountered. For 


such places the feed is regulated by means of the vari- 
able-speed control. 


BRIEF PAUSE BETWEEN SUMP AND SHORTWALL CUT 


As a matter of fact the speed is regulated in a man- 
ner essentially automatic, for by adjusting the friction 
control just tight enough under normal conditions to 
pull the machine at full-gear speed the feed will auto- 
matically slow down when hard cutting is encountered. 
Then when the cutting becomes normal again the 
proper full-gear feed will automatically be resumed. 

The interval between the finish of the sumping cut 
and the beginning of the running cut is negligible, for 
after sumping with the right-hand rope the friction 
control of the variable-speed drive is loosened, the 
power shift lever is reversed and the friction control 
again is tightened so as to start the running cut with 
the left-hand rope. The controller is not touched dur- 
ing this operation and the motor continues running at 
full no-load speed. 

In all movements of the machine within the working 
room from the time when unloading is started till the 
time when the machine is reloaded advantage is taken 
of the variable-speed control, yet every operation or 
movement dependent upon the ropes is under the con- 
trol of the variable-speed drive. Consequently the 
motor always runs on an open controller. This effects 
important savings in power, otherwise lost in the re- 
sistance. It also increases the life of the resistance 
and reduces the frequency with which controller con- 
tacts are burned out. 

This type of control renders possible the use of both 
ropes in a natural and time-saving manner. Each is 


unwound from a drum for the first jack setting. When 
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Ending a Cut 


The former. lead 
rope is now a tail 
rope holding the 
cutter in proper 
position while it 
completes its short- 
wall cut. Naturally 
the speed with 
which the machine 


is required to travel 
varies from the 
sumping to the 


shortwall 
and according to 
the the resistance 
of the coal to be 
cut. The speed of 
travel may vary 
considerably yet no 
electric control is 
needed to permit of 
such wide varia- 
tions. Where the 
work is easy the 
speed is rapid and 
where hard the 
speed is slow. 


position 





the right-hand rope is wound up in sumping, it is ready 
for use as a tail-rope on the running cut. On the 
completion of the cut across the face an ample length 
of this rope is unwound for the reloading operation. 
When the machine has been loaded the right-hand rope 
is completely wound upon its drum; the left-hand rope 
is almost completely wound up at the completion of the 
face cut. 

There is no possibility of injuring the machine or of 
breaking the rope by simultaneous application of the 
power to both drums, for the power shift releases one 
drum before it engages the other. 

While the Universal shortwall machine retains all the 
merits of the standard undercutter that have been de- 
veloped during the past decade, it extends and dupli- 
cates features of the older one in such a way as to 
obtain more production with less effort. Various de- 
tails have been given increased strength in order to 
meet the greater stresses imposed by the faster work 
made possible by the new type of control. 

The new machine may be motored and equipped to 
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the entire 
physical conditions encountered. Either direct or alter- 
nating current in all mining voltages may be used in 


cover range of power requirements and 


35-to50-hp. motors. These latter may be either open or 
inclosed. The truck may be made standard, of the low 
type or provided with a turntable. Various lengths of 
cutter bars also may be employed, while the rate of 
full-gear feed may be made suitable to the coal and 
the nature of the cutting. 

A guard for the cutting chain also is provided. This 
telescopes into the base of the machine as it makes its 
sumping cut into the coal. A tilting shoe is also placed 
across the base for guiding the machine so as to enable 
it to follow a rolling bottom and avoid unduly hard places. 
This undercutter is provided also with rear and side 
openings for clearance of the cuttings. It is fitted with 
the usual four-point drum type of controller. 

Because of its general design and the nature of the 
control employed this machine has been likened to a 
two-armed worker whose right and left hand are of 
equal power and deftness. 





U. S. Government Is Training 130,000 War 


Veterans in Trades and Professions 


ITH more than 130,000 students enrolled, the U. S. 

Government is conducting the largest trade and indus- 
‘trial school in the world. This “school” is the rehabilitation 
division of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, through 
which the government is training these veterans in a trade, 
industry, profession, business or in agriculture. 

The instruction in these vocations is furnished in leading 
-colleges, technical schools, commercial schools as well as in 
business establishments, shops and on farms. These men 
are in training in every state in the Union and in every large 
-city in the country. In all the large industrial centers these 
men who have received this intensive training from the 
government are available for positions. Every vocation is 
represented and any employer who needs additional person- 
nel will be furnished such personnel from his vicinity in 
short time by notifying the Veterans’ Bureau. Not only is 
this personnel trained in the best schools available but they 
have also received practical instruction on the job in indus- 
trial establishments and in shops. 

These men are not permitted to terminate their training 
until the bureau is assured that they are skilled workmen 
_and capable of carrying on in the vocation for which they 


are trained, and meet the requirements of the commercial, 
industrial and agricultural world. The courses of instruc- 
tion vary in length from one year to four years while the 
average length of a course is two years. 

The impression that the majority of men who are 
receiving vocational training suffer from amputations is 
erroneous, as statistics compiled by the Veterans’ Bureau 
show that less than 2 per cent of the men in training suffer 
from amputations. The other 98 per cent have disabilities 
such as shrapnel and gun-shot wounds and other disabilities 
to which the civilian population is subject, such as heart 
trouble, bronchial diseases and minor disabilities. These 
men, however, are not permitted to select courses of train- 
ing in which their disabilities will be a handicap or interfere 
in any way. Those persons who have tuberculosis are not 
permitted to take vocational training until the tuberculosis 
is arrested or inactive. The disabilities of the majority of 
the vocational students are not noticeable and in no way 
prevent them from successfully competing with civilian 
workers on an equal basis. 


THE UNREAD ARB the easy prey of the Red.—Columbia 
Record. 


LUCKILY FOR THE PUBLIC, neither capital nor labor is so 
inhuman as the other says it is—Boston Herald. 





Need of the Certification of Shotfirers in the 
Practice of Coal Mining 


Evident Intention of the Law to Insure Safety of Mine 
Workers — Foremen Held Responsible Though Not Rightly 
Blamable — Law Weak in Relation to Shotfiring in Mines 


N almost every issue of Coal Age 

for the past seven or eight years 
there has appeared a letter, from one 
or another of its many correspondents, 
discussing the dangers arising from the 
use of explosives in coal mines. 

Of late, the opinion of those partici- 
pating in this discussion seems to have 
crystallized into the conviction that, un- 
til the law provides for the examination 
and certification of shotfirers and their 
employment in every mine, there is 
little hope of lessening the frequency 
of accidents due to blasting. 

That the intention of the law makers 
was to insure increased safety in the 
use of explosives, by forbidding the 
employment of incompetent men to fire 
shots, is evident from the following 
clause of the bituminous law, which 
reads: “Only competent persons who 
have the necessary training and skill, 
and who have been properly instructed 
in the work and duly authorized by the 
mine foreman shall be allowed to fire 
shots electrically in any mine.” (Art. 
11, Rule 89.) 

It is not evident, however, that this 
intention is fully carried out. While 
the law stipulates the condition under 
which shotfirers shall be employed and 
states their qualifications and duties, it 
fails to specify the degree of skill and 
nature of the training required. In- 
stead, it places the whole responsibility 
of determining the competency of shot- 
firers on the mine foreman. 


THE FOREMAN RESPONSIBLE 


Of course, the mine foreman is not 
to blame for the burden imposed on 
him by theelaw, nor for the failure of a 
shotfirer in performing his duties. Yet 
he is held responsible by the superin- 
tendent for the daily output of the 
mine. Any falling off in the daily ton- 
nage is a reflection on the foreman. 

As was once remarked by a corre- 
spondent, the foreman must often take 
chances that would make a superin- 
tendent’s hair stand on end when a 
shotfirer fails to report for work. He 
is forced to employ anyone who is 
willing to act in that capacity, and con- 
siders himself fortunate if he can find 
a substitute. 

It is often difficult to get men to un- 
dertake work requiring the handling of 
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explosives. The pungent quality of the 
smoke and gases produced in blasting, 
so affects a man unaccustomed to the 
work that he is generally laid up the 
following day with a severe headache 
and a feeling of lassitude, which makes 
Him reluctant to endure the ordeal a 
second time. 

To overcome this difficulty and make 
the work safer, many coal companies 
impose the work of shotfiring on their 
assistant mine foremen; but it was 
soon discovered that any additional 
safety gained in the assistant’s capacity 
as a shotfirer was lost in his capacity 
as an assistant. The duties of shot- 
firing exacted too much time and in- 
fringed on the attention that should be 
given to supervising the miners. For 
this reason, the practice was largely 
discontinued. 


WHERE THE SHOTFIRING Law Is Nor 
SUFFICIENTLY ADEQUATE 


It is readily seen that the provisions 
of the law relating to shotfiring, work 
a hardship on the men, the mine fore- 
men, and on employers alike and that, 
instead of giving assurance of safety, 
the present law is a source of weakness 
from which arise the majority of ac- 
cidents that occur in the handling and 
use of explosives. The law, in this re- 
spect is fundamentally weak, as I will 
try to show. 

From the law we learn that a shot- 
firer must have ability to examine for 
and detect, by means of his safety 
lamp, the presence of explosive gas in 
working places. Whether the ability 
of a shotfirer to examine for gas and 
to determine the safe condition of his 
lamp must be equal to that of a fire- 
boss the law does not say. But com- 
mon sense demands that it must be so, 
since safety depends on the experience 
and judgment of a shotfirer, in the 
examination of a working place before 
firing a shot therein. 

Mistakes in judgment, carelessness, 
and haste may prove costly, and these 
cannot be repeated with impunity in 
the presence of a dust-laden atmos- 
phere containing even a small percent- 
age of explosive gas. The shotfirer 
must be able to judge and determine 
whether holes are properly placed, and 
must refuse to charge any that are 





not. He must also possess a knowledge 
of the dangers existing in thin pillars, 
bad roof, dusty atmospheric condition, 
improper timbering, and other physical 
conditions. 

The law further states that a shot- 
firer must be able to speak English. 


Why not, also, read English? In work 
of this nature, much will depend on 
a shotfirer being able to read and in- 
form himself regarding those provisions 
of the law that relate to his work and 
duties. He should read the yearly re- 
ports of mine inspectors, detailing at 
length the accidents resulting from the 
use of explosives and the manner in 
which they occur. 


BUREAU OF MINES PUBLICATIONS 


Bulletin 17 and Miners’ Circular No. 
7, issued by the Bureau of Mines con- 
tain many facts relating exclusively to 
explosives, and published for the use 
of shotfirers and mine officials. From 
these and other books one learns how 
to make an intelligent selection of ex- 
plosives; what constitutes the deter- 
mining factor of choice; what strength 
of detonators to use; the proper ratio 
between the length of the charge and 
the depth of the stemming; the maxi- 
mum charge limit; the danger of firing 
two or more shots at the same time, in 
the same working place; and other 
equally important facts. 

Concerning these facts the law givcs 
no information. If these books be re- 
garded as supplementing our mining 
laws, the shotfirer who cannot read is a 
constant menace to life and property 
when on duty in the mine. It is in 
raising not lowering standards of com- 
petency that the path to safety lies. 

Again, the law mentions no qualifica- 
tions as to citizenship on the part of a 
shotfirer and yet, in every other field 
of endeavor where the welfare and the 
lives of many are dependent on the 
judgment and the work of a few, cit- 
izenship, character, age, skill, and ex- 
perience are fundamental requirements. 

These are a few of the immediate 
qualifications of competency that should 
be required by law of every shotfirer,. 
before he is permitted to be employed 
in that capacity. Too often, however, 
as our own experience has taught us, it 
takes a long time to have laws enacted 
to meet even an urgent popular de- 
mand. However, pending our efforts 
to secure legislation insuring the ex- 
amination and certification of shotfirers, 
the plan might be tried that has worked 
well in other activities of mining; 
namely, undertaking first-aid and mine- 
rescue work. 


For this commendable work the. 
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Bureau of Mines has not only trained 
thousands of men, but has prepared 
textbooks for those taking’ these 
courses. For the work of training shot- 
firers the means are already provided. 
Numerous textbooks on explosives and 
blasting, prepared by some of the Bu- 
reau’s engineers have been in existence 
for several years. 

All other necessary equipment are in 
the possession of the Bureau; and it has 
in its employ experienced lecturers and 
demonstrators who could, in this as in 
other fields of mining, by means of 
short intensive courses in the different 
branches of shot-firing, instruct and 
train within a short time a sufficient 
number of men to meet the present 
urgent demand for competent men. 

There may be difficulties in the way 
of carrying out this plan; but its dis- 
cussion, in the columns of Coal Age, 
may lead to the removal of these dif- 
ficulties or to the suggestion and 
adoption of a simpler and better plan. 

ALEXANDER WAUGH. 

Finleyville, Pa. 


Things That Are Wrong 


Recent mine disasters call attention to 
need of greater care in various ways 
—Mining laws often not progressive 
—Lack of sufficient co-operation 
among mine officials a cause of 
danger. 


HE columns of Coal Age have re- 
cently cited instances of disasters 
that have caused the death of twenty- 
five men in Pennsylvania and nine in 
Kentucky mines. The records of these 
happenings cause us to think, with 
deep regret, how such disasters might 
have been avoided and lives saved. 
Not long ago, in a brief article in 
Coal Age, I stated that most of these 
accidents in mining were the resultgof 
eriminal negligence on the part of 
someone. I want, now, to emphasize 
that remark without attempting to 
place the blame on any particular per- 
son but, rather, on the permitting of 
customs and methods that can and 
ought to be improved. 


SEEK TO ELIMINATE DANGERS 


My thought is that when we give 
more attention to eliminate customs 
and methods that are dangerous, and 
endeavor to ascertain what is wrong in 
our present system, and do everything 
in our power to improve conditions and 
insure safety in the mines, we will 
abandon the prevailing idea that mine 
disasters are a “part and parcel of the 
industry.” 

We will find there are several causes 
that lead to unsafe conditions and must 
be removed before we can guarantee 
safety in mining. Allow me to mention 
one or two things that, to my mind, are 
wrong and should be remedied in the 
interest of safety. 

One point has reference to the Bitu- 
minous Mine Law of this state, relating 
to the required qualifications of certi- 
fied mine foremen. The law states that 
candidates for a certificate of com- 
petency must have five years’ experi- 
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ence, “as miners or mining engineers 
or men of general work inside of the 
mines of Pennsylvania.” (Art. 24, 
sec. 4). 

Now, why does the law restrict the 
experience to that acquired in the 
mines of this state. Let some man who 
is fully qualified in mining matters 
come from another state where he may 
have served as mine inspector, or held 
a responsible position in mining, a 
number of years, and we are ready to 
crucify him. 


LAW FAILS TO RECOGNIZE EXPERIENCE 
GAINED IN OTHER STATES 


Before such a man can become eligi- 
ble to a mine-foreman’s position, or 
even hold the position of fireboss, he 
must serve at least five years in a 
Pennsylvania mine, unless he is fortu- 
nate enough to be considered, by some 
operator, as equally competent with a 
certified man and is appointed to one of 
these positions under the revised certif- 
icate law. 

Our law, in this regard, does not ap- 
peal to me as progressive. It does not 
recognize the value of men whose ex- 
perience has been gained in other fields. 
A man may hold a certificate of com- 
petency in another state, but it becomes 
of no value to him in Pennsylvania. 
The tendency is to keep many experi- 
enced men from seeking positions in 
the state. 

Another condition that invites dis- 
aster in mines but one over which we 
have less control, is the habit that 
prevails very widely among miners of 
considering themselves as good as the 
mine foreman over them. A large 
number of miners think they know 
better than the boss and are prone to 
disobey the instructions given them. 


MINE OFFICIALS Must Co-0OPERATE 


The same is true of some underoffi- 
cials, assistant foremen and firebosses. 
In other words, there is a lack of co- 
operation on the part of these men. 
They are what I call “knockers.” Many 
a time I have heard an assistant fore- 
man speak of his superior in office, in a 
manner to show that he was an assist- 
ant only in name. 

If we are to avoid mine disasters, 
there must be co-operation on the part 
of all mine officials and the men; all 
must pull together. Let no one aspire 
to a position that he is not competent 
to fill. He will only injure himself and 
endanger the mine in his charge. 

In our mines, we have an abundant 
supply of air for ventilation and when- 
ever I hear of a mine explosion I can- 
not but think that the lack of proper 
ventilation was the real cause. Per- 
haps, the plan may have been good but 
the circulation not properly carried out 
by all concerned. 

Some one asked me not long ago 
what was the meaning of “Safety 
First.” My reply was, “The practice 
of Safety First involves being sure be- 
fore you act.” Let these oft-repeated 
reports of mine explosions warn each 
of us that we must take time to con- 
sider what it means to be safe. 

Parnassus, Pa. C. W. ATKINS. 
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Foreman Supreme in the Mine 


Room for improvement in mine fore- 
men—Lack of early education a 
handicap—Authority supreme below 
the grassroots. 


ANY interesting points have been 

brought out in the letters refer- 
ring to the relation of the mine fore- 
man to his superintendent. The whole 
trend of the discussion points to an in- 
creased interest in progressive manage- 
ment in mining. : 

In these days when the demand for 
coal is slack and the high prices paid 
for mining and mine supplies leaves but 
little, if any, margin above the cost 
of production, the question of progres- 
sive management is most important. 


ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT, BECAUSE OF 
HANDICAP OF Most FoREMEN 


I quite agree with a former writer 
in Coal Age, who expressed the idea 
that mine officials compared favorably 
with those in other industries. Still, I 
believe there is room for improvement. 
The question in my mind is: Where a 
mine official is not progressive, how can 
he be made so? 

Speaking of the mine foreman, he 
is the man responsible for the produc- 
tion of coal in the mine. To my mind, 
take them as a class, mine foremen are 
sadly handicapped in more ways than 
one. On this account, we must not 
blame a foreman too harshly if he ap- 
pers narrow minded or set in his way 
when he believes it is right. 

As we all know, most mine foremen 
entered the mines as trapper boys, or 
as helpers for their fathers or older 
brothers, at an early age. For this 
reason, the education of the average 
foreman, today, is limited. 

Again, we know that the large ma- 
jority of these officials are overworked. 
In their desire to produce a large out- 
put of coal at a low cost, they are 
assuming heavy burdens that demand 
their time, night and day, with little 
cessation or relief. 


FOREMAN A SUPERMAN 


Not only must the foreman of a 
large mine watch the ventilation and 
oversee the men working in their places; 
but he must plan for the future, study 
the development of the mine, foresee 
the troubles that are in store for any 
lack of watchcare or judgment on the 
part of himself and his assistant. Were 
he not a superman and ambitious to 
make good for his company, the mine 
foreman would break down under his 
burden. 

With another writer, I hold that the 
authority of a mine foreman should be 
supreme underground; or as someone 
has put it, “supreme below the grass- 
roots.” If the foreman is not big 
enough to wield this authority get 
some one who is. 

Being in charge of all labor in the 
mine, the foreman should be left alone 
in dealing with his men. Being re- 
sponsible for maintaining the daily out- 
put of coal, he should have unlimited 
control of all operations underground. 
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When it is found he does not fill the 
bill get some one who will; ‘but give 
him every chance and do not judge 
his failures harshly. 

There are, I regret to say, instances 
of where mine foremen show a lack of 
interest in their work. A foreman may 
assume a wrong attitude toward his 
men, or display a want of tact and fail 
to get the work out of them for which 
they are paid. There are foremen who 
will lose their temper and bawl men out 
when something goes wrong; though 
the chances are the foreman is him- 
self to blame for not giving the men 
the necessary instructions or providing 
proper tools and supplies for their work. 


Must INSPIRE His MEN 


By reason, or cajolery if necessary, 
the foreman must inspire his men with 
action. He must know what he wants 
a man to do, and tell him how the 
work can be best performed, so that 
the man will labor intelligently and 
show a greater willingness to obey his 
instructions. 

Leadership requires personality, pa- 
tience and tact, together with regard 
for the well-being of one’s men. More 
than anything else, there is required a 
good knowledge of human nature and a 
willingness to put oneself in the other 
man’s place; in other words, to view 
things from his standpoint. 

Allow me to say in closing, that a 
practical mining experience of, at least 
five years, I believe is necessary be- 
fore a man is able to properly direct 
others in that work. There must be co- 
operation between all mine officials; 
although, as I said before, the fore- 
man’s authority underground must be 
supreme, provided his qualities come up 
to the standard. 


Altoona, Ala. JOHN W. JONES 





Reasons Why It Is Safer to Seal 
Abandoned Areas 


Cause for alarm when large abandoned 
areas are left open— Accumulated 
gases may explain many mine ex- 
plosions. 


NE writer, in Coal Age, has given 

his verdict against sealing off an 
abandoned area, chiefly because of the 
liability of spontaneous combustion 
taking place owing to the heating of the 
gob. 

In my experience where such heat- 
ing has been observed on one end of a 
gob area and the management has de- 
cided to seal off the openings at that 
point, the result has been to improve 
the conditions at once, and no danger 
has been experienced from the cutting 
off of the circulation by the building 
of the seals. 

It is my belief that there is more 
cause for alarm when a large aban- 
doned area is left exposed than when 
it is sealed off by building good con- 
crete stoppings in all the openings. I 
have known of cases where drillholes 
have been sunk from the surface to 
act as bleedews; because the manage- 
ment became alarmed in regard to 
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what migut be the condition existing 
behind the seals. 

Consider, for a moment, what may 
result from a slight explosion taking 
place in the live workings lying beyond 
a large abandoned area that has been 
left unsealed. The condition of this 
area in respect to gas and dust may 
be such as to greatly augment the 
force of the explosion, which would 
otherwise be only a local affair but is 
now extended throughout the mine. 

This, in my opinion, may have oc- 
curred in some of our large explosions, 
in the past, and is an argument in favor 
of sealing off such areas and allowing 
no connection between them and the 
live workings. I have no hesitation 
in saying that the sealing off of many 
large abandoned areas, in our Penn- 
sylvania mines, would be a step taken 
in the right direction. 

The sealing off of these areas would 
not only reduce the liability to extend- 
ing a local explosion of gas or dust 
throughout the mine; but would have 
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the effect of assisting the ventilation 
of the live workings, by confining the 
air current to the proper roads and 
air-courses. Less power would then 
be required to produce the same air, 
which would mean a considerable sav- 
ing in the cost-sheet. 

In many instances, there are head- 
ings that act as bleeders of old gobs, 
and it is clear that the cost of a few 
seals to prevent this will more than 
offset the extra cost of ventilation in 
such mines. Of course, during the 
drawing back of pillars when a gob is 
in its making, such a condition cannot 
be avoided, as the section cannot be 
sealed until it is finally abandoned. 

There are doubtless other benefits to 
be derived from sealing off old work- 
ings, which can only be realized fully 
by those who favor this practice. Al- 
though sealing is becoming more and 
more essential each day, there will still 
be those who cannot be convinced that 
it is the safest method to pursue. 

Gans, Pa. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 


Inquiries 





(f General Interest 





Effect of Exhausting or Blowing on Pumping 


\ 


Pump Located at Foot of Slope Pitching 30 Deg.—Water 
Gage 1 in. at Pump, on Intake When Fan Is Exhausting 
—What Will Be the Effect When Fan Is Blowing? 


ERE is a problem that I would 
like to see answered in Coal Age: 
What is the theoretical lift of a 
pump under the following conditions: 
The pump is located on the intake air- 
way, 750 ft. from the surface. The 
sump is on the return airway and 1,200 
ft. from the fan. The quantity of air 
passing on the intake when the fan is 
exhausting is 73,200 cu.ft. per min., 
while the quantity measured on the 
return is 76,800 cu.ft. per min. These 
measurements are taken on the intake 
and return airways, respectively, at a 
point near the location of the pump. 
The water gage reads, one inch at this 
point. Both airways are 10 ft. high 
and 14 ft. wide, being driven on a slope 
pitching 30 deg. The question I wish 
to ask is, What difference will it make 
on the lift of the pump when the fan is 
forcing or blowing air into the mine 
instead of exhausting the air, as at 
present? DAVE HUNTER. 
Washoe, Mont. 





It is impossible to form an intelli- 
gent judgment of the situation, in this 
case, from the description and data 
given. If it is assumed that the pump 
is located 750 ft. from the surface, as 
measured on a 30-deg. slope, the dis- 
charge head is one-half this amount or 
375 ft., to which must be added the 
friction head depending on the quantity 
of water the pump is to handle and the 


size of the discharge pipe reaching 
from the pump to the surface. 

From the data given, however, there 
is no means of determining the present 
lift of the pump. The sump is said to 
be 1,200 ft. from the fan, supposedly 
located on the surface; but it cannot 
be assumed that the sump drained by 
this pump is 1,200 — 750 = 450 ft. 
further down the slope, as that would 
far exceed the possible lift of the pump 
under any conditions. 

It is reasonable to assume that the 
pump is located at the foot of the slope 
and the sump some distance back in the 
workings, at about the same elevation. 
On this assumption, the question is, 
What would be the effect on the suction 
lift of the pump caused by changing 
the circulation in the mine, from the 
exhaust to the blowing system? In re- 
ply to this question, the only data of 
value is the statement that the water- 
gage reading at the pump is 1 in. when 
the fan is exhausting. 

Disregarding the other data as hav- 
ing little or no bearing on the effect of 
the proposed change, it can be said 
that, when the fan is exhausting, the 
mine pressure (as indicated by the 1 
in. of water gage) is below that of the 
atmosphere and, when blowing, it will 
be the same above the atmosphere. 
This makes the difference in pressure, 
2 in. of water gage, or 2 X 5.2 = 10.4 
lb. per sq.ft. 
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Evidently, the difference in suction 
head, or the lift of the pump due to 
this change, will be the same as the 
difference in water-gage reading, or 2 
in. In other words, by changing the 
action of the fan, from exhausting to 
blowing, the total head under which the 
pump must operate will be decreased 
by 2 in., which is so small relatively as 
to be inappreciable. The increased 
mine pressure when the fan is blowing 
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acts to assist the work of the pump, by 
decreasing the effective head. 

The given reading of the barometer 
(25 in.) would indicate that this mine 
is located at an elevation of a little less 
than 5,000 ft. above sea level. At that 
elevation, the practical lift of a pump 
will not much exceed 0.9 «x 25 = 22.5 
ft. The size of the airways and the 
quantity of air in circulation have no 
bearing on the problem. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Miscellaneous Examination Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION—Explain briefiy two ways 
of opening a vertical seam of coal and 
state, in a few words, the general plan 
by which such a seam can be worked 
with safety. 

ANSWER—As shown in the accom- 
panying figure, a vertical coal seam can 
be reached through a rock slope and 
F2x. ZI IWF i , 


SF 


- 





cross-tunnel; or a shaft can be sunk at 
a short distance on the side of the 
seam where the inclination approaches 
the shaft. At different depths, cross- 
tunnels are driven from the shaft to 
the seam, as shown in the figure. In 
either case of approach, levels are 
driven in the seam to the right and 
left of the cross-tunnel. When this has 
been done, the coal, in each lift lying 
above the gangway level, is worked out 
by driving chutes up from the level, on 
a proper loading angle, and upraising 
in the seam, after the manner of over- 
head stoping. A manway is maintained, 
by strong timbers, up one side of each 
chute. In cutting out the coal, the 
miners stand on the loose coal that is 
permitted to fill the chute. This is 
shown in the small detailed section in 
the lower left-hand corner of the figure. 

QUESTION — Explain how you would 
locate an underground stable, in a shaft 
mine, and ventilate the same, having in 
mind the rescue of the mules in case 
of emergency. 

ANSWER — In order to enable the 
ready rescue of the mules, in a shaft 
mine, in case of an explosion or mine 
fire making this necessary, it is im- 


portant to locate the stable in close 
proximity to a shaft or other means of 
egress. In the accompanying figure, 
the mine stables are shown as located 
close to the shaft bottom and between 
the main hoisting shaft, which is the 
downeast for the mine, and the fan 
shaft or upcast, the mine being venti- 
lated on the exhaust system. This 
stable is a wide opening driven between 
the first pair of south entries off the 
main heading, and the entries connect- 
ing the two shafts. 

As shown in the figure, two air- 
bridges are built where the south en- 
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tries leave the main headings (one pair 
running east and the other west), giv- 
ing to each a separate air split. As in- 
dicated by the arrows, the stables are 
ventilated by a seale of air taken from 
the intake air-course or the 1 E-S entry. 
After going through the stable, this 
air passes directly to the upcast shaft 
and is carried out of the mine. Double 
doors having regulator openings in each 
door are provided at the return end of 
the stable, as shown in the figure. Also, 
double doors are provided at the foot of 
the main hoisting shaft, between the 
main intake and haulage road and the 
main return air-course. Single doors 
are shown in the crossover near the 
mouth of each pair of cross-entries. 
The stable and its furnishings are 
constructed wholly of incombustible 
material. The floor is concrete and the 
walls coated with a good covering of 
gunite and whitewashed. The stable 
is well drained. In case of accident in 


the mine, making it necessary to remove 
the mules for safety, they are easily ac- 
cessible from either shaft. 
QUESTION — Explain and show by 
sketch how you would timber a double 
track parting so as to avoid the use 
of center posts for the support of the 
collars between the tracks. 
ANSWER—Heavy crossbars should be 
used and supported in hitches cut in 
the rib on either side of the parting, 
provided the coal is hard and will af- 
ford Aight sce to the timber. One 
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of those hitches is cut Cee ianah 
to allow one end of the timber to be 
inserted first, and the other end is then 
slid into the hitch in the opposite rib, 
which must be cut long enough to per- 
mit this to be done. When the timber 
is in position it is securely wedged by 
driving double wedges beneath it, as 
shown in the figure. 

QUESTION—What are the conditions 
that suggest the driving of double 
rooms, there being a track on each side 
of each room, with the gob stored in the 
center between the tracks? 

ANSWER—This is a common practice 
in some districts where the roof condi- 
tions permit of a wide opening and the 
coal is cut with machines. The arrange- 
ment is shown in the accompanying 
figure. One advantage afforded is a 
greater length of breast to be cut with- 
out moving the machine to another 
room. The width of pillar separating 
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the rooms is correspondingly increased, 
which has the advantage of enabling 
the drawing back of the pillars by ma- 
chines to better advantage than is pos- 
sible with narrower pillars. 

Under favorable conditions where the 
roof pressure it not too great, it is pos- 
sible to make the cut on the end of the 
pillar. The coal, after being mined, is 
then loaded out on the track on each 
side of the pillar, which affords good 
loading conditions. Under less favor- 
able conditions the pillars must be cut 
on the ribside, either by slabbing from 
breakthrough to breakthrough, or by 
cutting through the pillar a few yards 
back from the end and removing the 
remaining stump 
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F reight Loadings Average 150,000 Cars Per 
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Day During Week Ended June 3 


| atone of revenue freight during the week ended 
June 3 totaled 750,645 cars, compared with 821,121 
cars during the previous week, or a decrease of 70,476 cars. 
reduction was due to the observance of Memorial 
Comparisons showed that the average 
daily loading during the week of June 3 was 150,000 cars, 
while that for the preceding week was 137,000 cars. 
pared with the corresponding week last year, the total for 


This 


Day on May 30. 


the week ‘was an increase of 56,742 cars. 
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Coal loadings amounted to 86,626 cars, a decrease of 
4,744 compared with the previous week and a decrease of 
49,741 compared with the same week last year. 


It also 


was a decrease of 81,393 compared with the same week in 


tion of 24,436. 


cars totaled 5,275, or 171 less than on May 23. 


1920. Coke, with a total of 8,927 cars, showed an increase 
of 76 cars over the week before. 
of 4,307 over the corresponding week in 1921 but a decrease 
of 3,066 compared with the corresponding week in 1920. 

Cars idle because of business conditions numbered 480,266: 
on May 31, compared with 504,702 on May 23, or a reduc- 
Surplus coal cars in good order numbered 
195,439, a reduction of 138,252 since May 23. 


This also was an increase: 


Surplus coke: 


Coal Produced at Commercial Mines in the United States in 1920* 


(Excluding Product of Wagon Mines) 
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Average —Underground— 














Loaded At Sold To Used At 
Mines Local Trade Mines For Made Into 
For And Used By Steam Coke At Total 
Shipment Employees And Heat Mines Quantity Total 

State (Net Tons) (Net Tons) (Net Tons) (Net Tons) (Net Tons) Value 
Alabama saison. ster 14,603,143 352,196 481,727 703,033 16,140,099 $58,637,000 
Alesha tt. eaiats qe 58,52 128 2,461) ee eee 61,111 356,000 
Arkaingag Psa. sereee s 1,968,916 11,196 70,4847 %; 52ers 2,050,596 9,328,000 
California and Idaho... .. 208 2,540 5. 2a 2.753 12,000 
ColoradOwestos amen 11.249,746 450,969 291,522 281,988 12,274,225 42,817,000 
Georgia. . 15,961 791 3,600 29,804 50,156 251,000 
Tinois: Sse ee 82;5.10;0295 +3;736;5335). 2.38433] See 88,630,893 273,140,000 
Indiangd® 5. soe noe otk 27,367,568 988,968 134,049.22 ee 29,090,585 91,784,000 
Lowalhok eee wate oes 6,899,214 702,187 123, 2 S00 eee 7,774,916 30,606,000 
Kansass: oieen tatavcs irae 5,504,816 165,162 168,430). Pere 5,838,408 22,504,000 
Kentuckyaecsere ce 33,334,161 1,050,196 697,434 446,971 35,528,762 145,929,000 
Maryland aan eae. oe 3,887,333 101,311 415595) eee 4,030,239 18,607,000 
Michiganinnce wie 1,386,686 13,481 87; 598 7, eee 1,487,765 7,337,000 
IMUISSOUTI St fener an cteracss 4,722,598 406,318 137,649 “teen. 5,266,565 21,747,000 
Montana. 26-5 ae oe 4,079,281 149,816 174,769 ee core 4,403,866 13,890,000 
New Mexicose ee eee 3,147,268 43,376 38,852 453,944 3,683,449 13,568,000 
North Carolina......... 8.660% acne 2880 vic ee roe 11,540 81,000 
North Dakotate. tne. 725,289 144,757 CY EY be ie She i 907,625 2,618,000 
Ohio’ 2.2ee beeen 41,757,891 2,689,011 828,522 767 45,276,191 172,236,000 
Oklahoms,.. wen sak eo eee 4,582,437 53,902 193,949: eee 4,830,288 23,205,000 
Oregon’: % 25. fonek Sane 12,980 1,609 6328. “cee 20,717 93,000 
Pennsylvania 

(bituminous).......... 134,382,063 6,139,442 3,508,576 24,053,766 168,083,847 627,420,000 
South Dakota.....:.... 252 V20545% . oc Oe ee, et Wei 4 46,000 
‘Tennessee: oer enon 5,979,346 136,423 159,461 310,398 6,585,628 26,361,000 
"E@RA8T ese ee eee 1,575,709 D205 33578 3s ee 1,615,015 6,061,000 
Utah: 2a23 Raa akas. cee 5,454,967 57,830 104,819 387,583 6,005,199 19,350,000 
VITGINI Go. ccc ee eee 9,219,622 298,973 103,012 1,622,499 11,244,106 44,579,000 
Washington. . 3,466,784 87,663 150,770 47,876 3,753,093 14,544,000 
West. Virginia 2.2.5 2a. 83,199,005 2,946,638 1,035,460 2,269,604 89,450,707 386,900,000 
Wyoming \cnutesan weese 9,258,825 121,451 242,995: Caer 9,623,271 28,716,000 

Total bituminous. .... 500,359,260 20,870,935 11,895,955 30,608,233 563,734,383  $2,102,723,000 
Pennsylvania 

(anthracite).......... 765844,055*  -2.896,502. 95857,692 3 see 89,598,249 434,252,000 

Grand total........ 577,203,315 23,767,437 21,753,647 30,608,233 653,332,632 $2,536,975,000 


* Compiled by U.S. Geological Survey. 


Value Miners 
Per Loaders, All 
Ton Ete. | Others 
$3.63 13,647 6,708 
5.82 85 20 
4.55 2,390 964 
4.23 5 3 
3.49 7,543 3,462 
5.00 69 28 
3.08 53,363 23,630 
3.16 18,593 8,329 
3.94 7,677 3,080 
BN85 5,827 1,762 
4.10 26,006 14,030 
4.62 3,283 1,347 
4.93 e332 595 
4.13 4,842 2,023 
3915 2,304 1,120 
3.68 1,858 f,082 
7.04 25 15 
2.88 526 227 
3.80 29,938 12,124 
4.80 4,415 2,463 
4.47 34 22 
Shy/ (5) 98,540 45,336 
3.60 22 15 
4.00 6,491 2,736 
3.75 1,882 691 
3.22 2,421 1,138 
396 D937 4,616 
3.88 2,387 1,579 
4.32 50,236 32,657 
2.98 3,982 2,350 
$3.73 355,660 174,152 
4.84 63,353 37,687 
$3.89 419,013 211,839 


Coal Produced in the United States in 1920* 


(In Net Tons) 


Small Mines 
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Loaded Sold To 
Sold At Local Trade Used At Made 
Loaded To Estimated Mines And Mines For Into 
For Local Total Total For Used By Steam Coke At Total 

State Shipment Trade Quantity Value Shipment Employees And Heat Mines Quantity 
Alabamaigee ate. 2c. Hee aleste Geterere 1542000, 23 as ae 154,000 $773,000 14,757,143 352,196 481,727 703,033 16,294,099 
Alaska. Bi oh fcncye cet Ritele a cageguie GEERT ba layol ceanat nce laciralt Sim.cl Sm crohns’ soe ne 58,522 128 2:46 gee eee SUPA Ut 
Arkansas: ~~ S30. Soar ae eee 51,000 2,000 53,000 264,000 2,019,916 13,196 70;484 0A ip Eee 2,103,596 
California and Tdahod:. 26. h.stec eco ite, ca aiere ange ce skbc (oe hace Ghote ae 208 2,540 Sa ee ae, gacepla ee 24a33 
Colorada.. 24angnees.: Saereee ie 1,000 3,000 4,000 12,000 11,250,746 453,969 291,522 281,988 12,278,225 
Georgia d. Pikcs ec Os cc ce MMe Pais « ee iepetea> SUh ate ae) c oe tans Suet a 15,961 791 3,600 29,804 50,156 
Tlinoishe: Sree ere ao ment aes 64,000 30,000 94,000 369,000 82,574,029 3,766,533 23384,33 |e eee 88,724,893 
Indiana. xterra Boe 248,000 12,000 260,000 1,083,000 27,615,568 1,000,968 134,049 re eae 29,350,585 
Lowa: SPP ee ae ete ee oe 30,000 9,000 39,000 188,000 6,929,214 711,187 (73,3: 15 ee ee 7,813,916 
IK aDSaS) Ae eden oe tice arto 82,000 6,000 88,000 419,000 5,586,816 171,162 165,43 00s eee 5,926,408 
Kentucky <..c cat etteait: craton pac 131,000 31,000 162,000 647,000 33,465,161 1,081,196 697,434 446,971 35,690,762 
Maryland. 2 aeons ete strane 28,000 7,000 35,000 208,000 3,915,333 108,311 41,5950 Fike arte 4,065,239 
Michigans fis 55d... eo Mi ak 2 bees 2,000 2,000 9,000 1,386,686 15,481 875598 soaese ere 1,489,765 
IMLISBOUTL on taet ess etna trae 89,000 14,000 103,000 483,000 4,811,598 420,318 37,649 eee ae 5,369,565 
Montana. aie oe eee oe 3,000 7,000 10,000 33,000 4,082,281 156,816 N74: 7098 fee ia eee 4,413,866 
New: Mexi¢@0 ous. Mod als Sw de Slee | wereepeneteneus © Seuairci cvs (yc) oie terete etn nn nae aa 3,147,268 43,376 38,852 453,944 3,683,440 
North Carolina ....0.. 78.6. Poe So BE ee ae eee 8,66 Ong: Pope 2,880 yo ers. 11,540 
North: Dakotas setiscty ate ris 21,000 20,000 41,000 106,000 746,289 164,757 By RW Ae? et ete. 3 948,625 
ONTOR Ee Cae eompetae ho bie ee 497,000 105,000 602,000 2,845,000 42,254,891 2,794,011 828,522 767 =—45,878,191 
Oklahoma ere sone sow oe ie aes 18,000 1,000 19,000 90,000 4,600,437 54,902 [935949 © spray a 4,849,288 
Oregons HK! port Oe eae PHA SRLS SG ee Ae Tn 12,980 1,609 6°12 85 ote ee 20,717 
Pennsylvania (bituminous)........ 2,363,000 161,000 2,524,000 15,211,000 136,745,063 6,300,442 3,508,576 24,053,766 170,607,847 
South: Dakota. : eos 4. eds eee ee het St a 232 12,545" “S500, ae eee a eh 
Tennessee. .... : 76,600 200 76,800 417,000 6,055,946 136,623 159,461 310,398 6,662,428 
Texas tate er ee ee eth nih re aoe won oak ig he she Re strc 1,575,709 525 33, Osa ee 1,615,015 
Uta oF se Ste oe ee I eee tere 2,000 2,000 9,000 5,454,967 57,830 104,819 387,583 6,005,199 
Virgintid.. iia, Aeron bk: anteaee 134,200 300 134,500 867,000 9,353,822 299,273 103,012 1,622,499 11,378,606 
Washingtone i c.cen scope tek ete A: O00 Mane sc 4,000 16,000 3,470,784 87,663 150,770 47,876 3,757,093 
W ést; Virgins”. aor fee eee 513,000 7,000 520,000 3,145,000 83,712,005 2,953,638 1,035,460 2,269,604 89,970,707 
War Omni See tn ecg Leen tts 6,000 1,000 7,000 24,000 9,264,825 122,451 242,995 ee ee 9,630,271 

Total’ bitiminous. ase bt} eee 4,513,800 420,500 4,934,300 27,218,000 504,873,060 21,289,435 11,895,955 30,608,233 568,666,683 
Pennsylvania (anthracite) jis felon, uutie.c atslad fod oicatls oie enstn es en E ? ° 76,844,055i-) 2896-502) 95857692 sen 89,598,249 

Grand totale... (8. toe 4,513,800 420,500 4,934,300 $27,218,000 581,717,115 24,185,937 21,753,647 30,608,233 658,264,932 


* Compiled by U. 8. Geological Survey. 


Number of Employees 


Surface 
5,185 
102 
612 
2 
2,706 
51 


10,091 
4,233 
1,148 
1,395 
9,416 

918 
227 
1,973 
780 
798 
10 
357 
8,795 
1,366 
Ae) 


30,094 
10 


2,126 
377 
945 

3,457 

1,028 

20,057 

1,447 


109,735 
44,015 


153,750 


Total, including both Commercial and Small Mines 





Average 
Number 
Of Days. 
Total Worked 
25,540 247 
207 240: 
3,966 176. 
10 181 
13,711 255 
148 294 
87,084 213 
315155 192 
11,905 250 
8,984 204- 
49,452 182 
5,548 207 
2,154 261 
8,838 233 
4,204 250° 
3,738 302° 
50 288 
1,110 218 
50,857 188. 
8,244 217 
85 307 
173,970 244. 
47 133 
11,353 234- 
2,950 242: 
4,504 252 
14,010 262° 
4,994 260 
102,950 198 
7,779 264 
639,547 220° 
145,055 271 
784,602 2307 





Total 
Value 


$59,410,000: 
356,000- 
9,592,000: 
12,000: 
42,829,000 
251,000 
273,509,000 
92,867,000 
30,794,000 
22,923,000 
146,576,000 
18,815,000. 
7,346,000 
22,230,000 
13,923,000: 
13,568,000: 
81,000 
2,724,000 
175,081,000: 
23,294,000: 
93,000. 
642,630,000: 
46,000 
26,778,000 
6,062,000: 
19,350,000 
45,446,000 
14,560,000 
390,046,000 
28,741,000 


$2,129,933,000 
434,252,000" 


$2,564,185,000» 
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With Superior Product, Australia Expects 
To Recover Coal Trade from Japan 


By RANDOLPH BEDFORD 


USTRALIA’S export coal trade received a shock from 

the war from which it has not yet recovered, scarcity of 
shipping being one contributing cause and the war embargo 
on coal exports the other. Japan, with an inferior coal, has 
obtained the trade which the superiority of the Australian 
product must soon recover. Against that a slackening factor 
will be the increased export of American coal and the de- 
velopment of Chinese mining. 

About 30 per cent of the total output of New South 
Wales coal is machine cut. There are 176 electric- and air- 
driven machines cutting 2,506,000 tons, according to the last 
yearly figures available, of which 1,846,000 tons is electric- 
machine cut, and 660,000 tons is cut by air-driven machines. 
About 17,000 men are employed in these New South Wales 
mines and the number, as in Queensland, must increase 
greatly as Australian collieries win back their Pacific Ocean 
markets. Japanese coal is no longer cheap, for its poor 
quality can never be bettered. It is in shipping space that 
Australia is poor and in transportation facilities America 
and Japan are rich. A representative analysis of Maitland 
coal shows: Moisture, 2.30 per cent; volatile hydrocarbons, 
35.62 per cent; fixed carbon, 58.40 per cent; ash, 3.25 per 
cent; sulphur, 0.42 per cent. As a sample of the Ipswich 
field, Queensland, the analysis of the Aberdare seam may 
be contrasted. It shows: moisture, 2.2 per cent; volatile 
hydrocarbons, 28.4 per cent; fixed carbons, 62.1 per cent; 
ash, 7.3 per cent. 


QUEENSLAND OPERATES ITS OWN COAL MINES 


The State Government of Queensland, operating, as it 
does, more than 6,500 miles of railway, is a big coal user and 
has therefore established its own mines. Of these, Baralaba 
is a steam anthracite of good quality worked from a seam 8 
ft. in thickness; the Styx River seam is from 4 to 10 ft. 
in thickness and of a quality that has proved highly satis- 
factory to the Australian Navy. The Bowen field—also oper- 
ated by the state—will soon be equipped to produce 1,000 
tons daily. Comparative analyses of these coals and of New 
South Wales and Ipswich coals are: 


Volatile Calorific 

Moist- Uydro- Fixed Value, 

ure Carbons Carbons Ash B.t.u. 

BG WEn SOaIa e.spaariersyale(s = gc! os oie sete 1.0 FO) 66.8  -T23 S316 
Bowen Garrick Seam............., 0.60 23.45 -67.70 8 Do 7s 
Ue ERE VORS aor viaic Tete tare Ncrne free eae 3.0 28.0 60.7 8.3-7 13,387 
BaralAbauN oc Wieteotesc deat. 4 side ics 3.5 10.1 74.9 10.4 13,860 
-New Castle coal measures. .......... Dal 36..1e = -53).27° » 8271 sane 
Southern (N.S.W.) measures........ 0.71 2306). © 63598) TP 6G eee 
Western (N.S.W.) measures......... 2523 2% 311 53508 <125 500s eer 
Ipswich coal field, Queensland....... 1.50 2720: © 58.50" 1470 9a aes 


The field of Blair Athol has but one drawback for oversea 
shipping, it being 240 miles from the riverport of Rock- 
hampton, with which it is connected by railroad. The Blair 
Athol coal measures carry three profitable seams—the top 
or “Little Seam” of bright bituminous coal 7 ft. in thickness 
and one 2-in. parting in the middle of it. Below this, at a 
depth varying from 3 ft. to 30 ft., is the Big Seam, which 
has a maximum thickness of 91 ft. of clean coal. On the 
southern edge of the coal basin it is 40 ft. thick and two 
miles north it is 72 ft. thick in the Newcastle east shaft. 

Well-defined bedding planes throughout the seam are con- 
dusive to easy mining and a characteristic of this seam is the 
absence of vertical planes. It is a strong, hard coal and re- 
quires explosives; and the seam produces a high percentage 
of round coal. 

The average of fourteen analyses taken by 5-ft. sections 
through the full seam and determined by the Australian 
Naval Department showed: Moisture, 9.0 per cent; fixed 
carbon, 59.38 per cent; volatile hydrocarbons, 25.26 per cent; 
ash, 6.32 per cent; sulphur, 0.35 per cent. The coal is dull 
and lusterless; it is non-coking, practically smokeless and 
burns to a fine white ash without clinker. It is hard and 
friable and ships well. 

The third seam is 35 ft. below the Big Seam and is 7 
ft. thick, with three small bands in it. The present market 
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is purely local and the output about 200000 tons a year. 
While it remains 740 miles from a deep-sea port it can have 
little effect on export trade but a shorter railroad is pro- 
posed to meet a deep-sea port in 150 miles. 

For value and shipping facility, however, there is nothing 
to compare in Northeast Australia with the State coal mines 
of Bowen. The port is but 18 days from San Francisco and 
the low percentages of ash and moisture and the high cali- 
rific values stamp it as a field that must be a great factor in 
the industrial development of the Pacific. 


Harrington to Be President of American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers 


eee LYLE HARRINGTON, of Kansas City, Mo., has 
been unanimously nominated as president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, succeeding Dean 
Dexter S. Kimball, of Cornell University. Mr. Harrington 
headed the ticket selected by the nominating committee of 
the society, whose report was presented at the spring meet- 
ing held in Atlanta, Ga., May 8 to 11. Mr. Harrington is a 
consulting engineer of national reputation and is a member 
of the firm of Harrington, Howard & Ash. Mr. Harrington 
and the other officers named will be elected by mail ballot of 
the society’s membership and will take office at the close of 
the next annual meeting in New York City in December. 





JOHN LYLE HARRINGTON 


Mr. Harrington’s nomination as president is subject to the out- 
come of a letter ballot but nomination usually is regarded as 
tantamount to an election. Next December Mr. Harrington will 
be announced president unless an extraordinary number of mem- 
bers write the name of a dark horse on the vacant space in their 
ballots. 

Vice-presidents of the society were chosen as _ follows: 
W. S. Finlay, Jr., vice-president of the American Water 
Works & Electric Co., New York; William H. Kenerson, 
professor of mechanical engineering, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I.; Earl F. Scott, president and manager of 
Earl F. Scott & Co., Atlanta, Ga., and H. H. Vaughan, con- 
sulting engineer, of Montreal, Can., to fill the unexpired term 
of L. W. Strothn of Milwaukee, Wis. 

These managers were selected: A. G. Christie, associate 
professor of mechanical engineering, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md.; James H. Herron, president of the 
James H. Herron Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Roy V. Wright, 
editorial department of the Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Co., New York City. 

William H. Wiley, president of John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, is continued as treasurer and the following will 
serve as delegates to the American Engineering Council: 
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John Lyle Harrington, chairman; L. P. Alford, editor of 
Management Engineering, New York; A. M. Greene, Jr., 
professor of mechanical engineering, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N. Y.; Fred J. Miller, consulting engineer, 
New York; Max Toltz, mechanical engineer, of Toltz, King 
& Day, Inc., St. Paul, Minn.; Fred R. Low, editor of Power, 
New York; S. W. Stratton, director of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C.; 
Edwards R. Fish, vice-president of the Heine Safety Boiler 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Edwin S. Katte, chief engineer of electric 
traction, New York Central Railroad Co., New York. 


World’s Coal Output in 1921 Was Nearly 
200,000,000 Tons Less Than in 1920 


ORLD’S coal production in 1921 dropped back to the 

level of 1909, according to the U. S. Geological Survey. 
The total output was 1,120,000,000 metric tons, a decrease 
of nearly 200,000,000 tons when compared with 1920. The 
chief factors in the decrease were the British miners’ strike 
and, more important, a worldwide industrial depression. 
The following table shows the trend of production for the 
last 18 years: 


WORLD’S COAL OUTPUT, 1909-1921, AND PERCENTAGE PRODUCED 
BY UNITED STATES 
(In metric tons of 2,204.622 Ib.) 


Production Per Cent 

(in Part Produced by 
Year Estimated) United States 
1.909%... 0 Le wee eae ee ne ea 1,110,000,000 Sie 
TOTO. cc HOE ee De eens ee esas 1,160,000,000 ESO? 
LOVT SS. 2 7 a i oceterr eas oe  ee 1,189,000,000 37.9 
191 2 ck ee ee eae eee ete 1,249,000,000 38.8 
1913. oo. ae enc Ch earn a  e 1,342,000,000 38.6 
1914. = i. os: Foe ieee ee ree ae nce ee ee 1,207,000,000 By If 
1915 oo. Fete c rh anne ee 1,189,000,000 40.6 
1916.55. <. ee rece fe eee ee 1,257,000,000 42.7 
1) AR eae Ce i ea he eR eens 1,325,000,000 44.6 
19.18... oA. Sea keen ote ee eee eae 1,331,000,000 46.4 
1919.02. 4 AER ee ee ee ete 1,168,000,000 43.1 
1920: 3. cee eee ere eeer 1,317,000,000 45.4 
1921 2.5. — Re at peared 1,120,000,000 40.0 


NOTE—The figures for the years 1914-1918 in this table are revised materially 
from those hitherto published by the Geological Survey, to conform to more 
accurate reports from some of the countries affected by the war. They are still 
subject to revision. 

Preliminary statistics of world coal production in 1921 
issued by the Geological Survey are revised and amplified 
in the following tables. Returns have now been received 
from all the important coal-producing countries. The pro- 
duction in countries not heard from up to June 1, 1922, rep- 
resents only about 4 per cent of the world’s output, and an 
estimate for these countries has been included in the total. 
The margin of error in the total as now given does not 
exceed 2 per cent. , Some of the figures shown are pro- 
visional and will be revised as final figures are received. 

The term “coal” as used by the Geological Survey includes 
lignite, and the production for the world is simply the total 
of the quantities reported, without attempt to reduce in- 
ferior coals to an equivalent tonnage of coals of higher rank. 
When possible, however, lignite is shown separately from 
bituminous. The unit used is the metric ton of 2,205 pounds, 
the approximate equivalent of the long or gross ton. 
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COAL PRODUCED IN THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 
IN THE CALENDAR YEARS 1919, 1920 AND 1921 


(In metric tons of 2,204.622 lb.) 


Country 1919 1920 1921 
North America: 
Canadas ‘Coal aa. saan tas 9,756,019 11,812,871 10,636,471 
* Lighite oe eee 2,655,309 3,275,304 2,918,991 
Gréenlands ts eee eee eee 2,160 2,308 2,200 
Mexico. . 693,866 (a) (a) 
United States: ‘Anthracite... 79,915,483 81,282,000 79,400,000 
ituminous..... a) 
formes | & ; 422,618,927 515,886,000 369,200,000 
South America: 
Argentina SMe te seen (a) (a) (a) 
Brazil er er ie hie (a) (a) (a) 
Chile: 7.9 =. e eerie tetaee 1,334,789 1,060,585 (a) 
Colombia 4a ee eee (a) (a) (a) 
Peritsyai 2 Sere sok eee eee 330,227 361,075 (a) 
Venezuela. tpn ee eee 33,287 30,377 (a) 
Europe 
Austria: Coal SATs ee ee 90,472 132,864 137,470 
Lignite: ee. eee 2,006,773 2,408,865 2,398,284 
Belgiuni.g. sega oon nee 18,482,880 22,388,770 21,807,160 
Bulgaria. . 577,739 757,250 750,000 
Czechoslovak Republic: ‘Coal. 9,865,605 11,143,221 11,648,399 
Lignite. 17,081,208 19,943,258 21.050,712 
France: Coal gmc em eee 21,546,000 24,300,000 28,240,887 
Ligmite: ste aee 895,000 1,000,000 735,€08 
Germany: (Coalie em nean ane (b) 116,707,200 (b) 140,757,433 (b) 145,610,000 
LAgiite see meen ree 93,645,500 111,634,000 123,011,000 
Greece 3258 2 Sar 3 eee 182,951 182,880 134,000 
Hungarynt oe bye eee eee 3,901,720 4,963,060 6,043,745 
Tecland Se ranete ss ee or eee 390} Ue penta oR oe ae ee eee 
Italy s@onlic\ine ee eee ene 111,151 151,862 111,400 
Lignite (c).. —. 1,129,197 1, ail 735 1,019,700 
Netherlands: Coal (d).. S. 3,540,C64 4,115,629 4,167,960 
ieniteuse ees 1,881,962 1,395,851 122,000 
Norway. ne ee eee eae (a) (a) (a) 
Poland Shine ee ae 6,262,626 6,660,145 7,107,214 
Portugal ee ee ee ee 146,341 169,165 (a) 
Rumania aorta eee eee 1,540,598 1,505,184 (a) 
Russia..; ake ae See ee 6,463,000 6, 162,000 9,851,000 
Spain? Cog le amen cen een eee 5,703,637 5: 420, 704 5,011,429 
ea Dignites cere seems 539,872 552.425 408,684 
Spitsbergsénz seoteee wate (e) 88,776 (e) 120,000 (a) 
Sweden 2 ere 429,267 439,584 (a) 
Switzerland. . FRR ar ae de 64,902 74,590 10,714 
United Kingdom. ee ne ee ee 233,467,478 233,216,222 166,997,000 
uo eS os ee: 2,497, 394 3,224,324 (a) 
sia: 
British Indiavaees sae ele 22,991,217 17 S 17,200,°°0 
Chinas te Foo Sane eo eee 18,292,252 19,434, 6 (a) 
Chosen. . 76 a 223,078 G3 ie 
Federated Malay States; om 194,363 251,96 (a) 
Indo-Chinars® Sree eee 665,149 700,267 (a) 
Japan (Ine.Taiwan and Karafuto) 32,703,338 30,819,898 24,500,000 
Russia; ee at cee eee 1,836,000 1,537,000 2,384,100 
Turkey 3 6a eee 481,331 (f) 700,000 (a) 
Africa 
Algeria “2 Mee een an ee eeee 7,419 7,793 (a) 
Nigeria (southern) . Are tanie wane 140,057 183,013 (a) 
Rhodesia (southern). . prea nF 462,698 524,796 521,404 
Tunis oa angen eee ee 36,551 31,000 (a) 
Union of South Africa.:........ 9,313,232 10,408,497 10,331,886 
Oceanica: 
Australiges isos. ee recess 10,736,321 13,176,426 13,073,845 
British) Borneo wc: = se aes ene (a) (a) (a) 
Dutch Hast lndiessee eer 949,379 1,095,718 (a) 
New Zealand. . a: SSN? 1,877,506 1,873,296 (a) 
Philippine Islands...... one eee 32,892 58,888 (a) 





1,168,000,000 1,317,000,000 1,120,000,000 

(a) Estimate included in total. (b) Includes Saar Basin. (c) Includes new 
provinces. (d) Includes slack. (e) Shipments to Norway and Sweden. (/) 
Estimate based on incomplete data. 


Totals2 cig... oh eee 


THE MINER IS QUITE WILLING to take his pick, but insists 
that it be between shorter hours or at higher wages.— 
Manila Bulletin. 





Bituminous Coal Loaded Into Vessels at Lake Erie Ports 
During Season to End of May” 


(In Net Tons) 








——————1922 Sa 1921 _—__—_  — 1920 = 

Ports Railroads Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total 
Hoeking’ Valleys... a... cmeeee 617,287 16,103 633,390 821,739 20,518 842,257 126,136 1,859 127,995 

ToledosHee tones 1 ‘Toledo: &:Ohio'Centralls.32. 52s © ee eG sie eat oes 196,039 5,342 201,381 68,825 4,959 73,781 
Baltimore & Ohio. eae 823,958 17,125 841,083 402,239 10,629 412,868 101,844 10,270 112,114 

Sandusky. Vato tees Pennsylvania. Peck es eae 488,143 11,655 499,798 223,214 6,060 229,274 64,544 995 65,539 
Huron..........-........ Wheeling & Lake Erie. ......... 7,612 334 7,946 424,250 1,132 435,382 301,890 = 25,451 327,341 
Lorain. ek eee ee cae) eam Ore a bIog eee oe 17,820 3,353 273 625,935 24,727 650,662 387,512 43,496 431,008 
Cleveland Pennsylvanian spies). 43,358 6,704 50,062 DZ 322 20,143 532,466 38,664 6,522 45,186 
EVELANG 4... s1bis} oye sysiers eo yeleah vie, lec 2 AOR ob: Slr ae ieee. 8 7) TR) hie 126,769 4,260 13.1; 029.9%. acetic) Sethe ner eer ees 
Mairpor toes sce... sacred hae Baltimore: G& OWI) oo oc ences Ty oe ek oo a re is, Artcey ig PAS a rar 27 aga cyte ouput sic pc es ae en 
Aehiabela New York Central............ 31,083 5,757 36,840 = 462,355 16,887 479,242 48,660 = 21,415 70,075 
2 pay et Seat oat eee Penns hy niin Bric oa i 28,342 2a ts 30,455 532,897 17,128 550,025 51,344 16,138 67,482 
Conneaut................ Bessemer & Lake Erie......... 24,744 194 24,938 196,091 — 1,911 198,002 299,800 9,360 309,160 
Priev ce. wn. diester ennsylvaniaee 23°57 6,685 30,260 278,816 12,901 291,717 8,085 12,456 20,541 
WR otals’2e., csc so 23s oe ee Sn eee ae 2,105,922 70,023 2,175,945 4,802,667 151,638 4,954,305 1,497,304 152,918 1,650,222 


* Compiled by Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio; H. M. Griggs, manager. 
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Retail Coal Men Unconditionally Agree to 
Cooperate in Hoover Price Plan 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


AR Secretary Hoover has entirely justified his posi- 
tion in the controversy with the retailers is the con- 
sensus of opinion in Washington and in the communications 
from all parts of the country reaching officials. The 
retailers have agreed unconditionally to co-operate and the 
inclination at the Department of Commerce is to let by- 
gones be bygones. 

An important conference between all factors concerned in 
the situation was held with Secretary Hoover on June 15. 
Those in attendance were: 


J. G. Bradley, president, Elk River Coal & Lumber Co, 
Bockus, president, Clinchfield Coal Corp. 
dent, Davis Coal & Coke Co. E. E. White, president, E. E. White 
Coal Co. | A. M. Ogle, president, Vandalia Coal Co. J. J. Tierney, 
vice-president, Crozer-Pocahontas Co. Roderick Stephens, chair- 
man of board of directors of National Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association. J. Maury Dove, Jr., director, National Retail Coal 
Merchants Association. J. E. O’Toole, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Retail Coal Merchants Association. J. D. A. Morrow, vice- 
president of the National Coal Association. E. A. Holbrook, 
Acting Director of Bureau of Mines. George. Otis Smith, Director 
of the Geological Survey. F. R. Wadleigh, chief of coal division, 
Department of Commerce. 


After the conference Secretary Hoover made the follow- 
ing announcement: 


The conferences with Mr. Stephens, of the Retail Association, 
and his colleagues and their collaboration in conferences with 
the operators’ . representatives have planed out all difficulties. 
Their association has shown its full desire to co-operate to pro- 
tect the public the best we all can in a difficult situation. 

_It has been settled with the representatives of the retail asso- 
ciation that they will co-operate to secure: That all coal be sold 
at cost, plus a reasonable selling charge; that in localities where 
bituminous coal is sold for household purposes, existing stocks, as 
of June 1, of unsold pre-strike and contract coal, be reserved for 
the smaller household trade and such coal be sold at prices based 
upon cost plus usual handling charges; except for the above coal, 
the retail prices to be based upon average purchase prices, with 
usual handling charges; that retailers co-operate to prevent 
rising mine prices by calling the attention of the administration 
to price demands out of line with the established bases; that 
retailers handle coal on straight lines from operator and whole- 
saler without speculative resales in the trade. 

Operators who have had a regular, established retail clientele, 
whom they have supplied upon special terms of deliveries and 
prices, even without contract, should continue to do so; but 
this statement also implies that such retailers give such benefits 
to their customers, and further that such retailers can be ex- 
pected to give assurance that they will continue their connection 
with the operator in the future. 


Following the meeting emphasis was placed on the fact 
that larger consumers should buy coal at this time, when 
unsold surpluses exist at Virginia tidewater points and in 
Alabama. If that type of consumer would make his pur- 
chases now it would make for a better situation later in the 
season, when the demand from small consumers will 
enlarge. 

The situation with regard to prices and with regard to 
co-operation among operators was set forth in the follow- 
ing statement: 


At the conference today between Secretary Hoover, together 
with Dr. Smith, Director of the Geological Survey, and Mr. Hol- 
brook, Acting Director of the Bureau of Mines, the representa- 
tives of the National Coal Association and the National Retail 
Coal Merchants Association, the following statement~from the 
Secretary was agreed to: 

“In the fields where a price basis has not yet been established 
(only 15 to 20 per cent of the total tonnage now being produced) 
I earnestly request that each operator immediately reduce his 
selling basis for spot coal to the Garfield price, including the 
standard selling expense, plus such additions for increased costs 
as can be justified in his individual case, '! The complexity of 
local conditions, due to the strike and the entrance of many 
snowbird mines, makes the establishment of maximum prices 
very difficult in many districts. This plan, if adhered to, should 
result in a reduction of prices in several districts of Pennsylvania 
and western Kentucky. I have some assurances that this basis 
will be accepted for Pennsylvania, and I hope western Kentucky 
will also fall into line. 

“My proposal to operators on May 3:1 was ‘that the Garfield 
prices for run-of-mine coal should be the basis for computing spot 
sales prices, with such adjustments as are necessary to include 
the wholesale selling costs, changed conditions at the mines and 
other factors that will be fair to the public and to the operators 
and will maintain production of coal. Any agreement to adhere 
to this is a moral agreement between each individual operator 
and myself.’ . 

“In addition, I requested, upon the advice of the Director of 
the Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines, and after dis- 
cussion with operators, that certain maximums of additions for 
changed conditions shall not be exceeded; for instance, in the 
case of Alabama, a maximum price of 25c. below the Garfield 
seale. In Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee and parts of Ken- 
tucky, where the Garfield prices varied widely from a range of 


CoB 
A. W. Calloway, presi- 
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$2.65 for domestic to as high as $4.35 for export coal (including 
15 to 25c. selling commission formerly separately allowed under 
the Garfield scales), it was requested that the additions to the 
Garfield scale should not accrue to more than $3.50 per net ton 
f.o.b. run-of-mine and that the differential of the Garfield scale 
for lump coal should be adhered to, as these are more favorable 
to the householder than usual differentials. 

“Owing to the persistent misstatement or misunderstanding of 
elements inside and outside of the industry, the impression has 
been given in some quarters that the maximums _ constitute 
minimum prices and offer reason for some occasional taking of 
advantage of such price basis. It is in the interests of the good 
repute of the industry, as well as that of the public, that the 
above formula for computing prices in relation to the Garfield 
scale should be conscientiously applied by all operators. There 
have been but few violations of the spirit of this arrangement 
in the districts mentioned, as witness telegraphic advices from 
Virginia, West Virginia, eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, show- 
ing that the prices for spot coal vary from $2.50 to $3.25, with 
an occasional price at the maximum, but with an average of 
about $3. At the same time more than half the tonnage is 
moving as contract coal at averages below $2.25. Alabama coal 
is being offered at from $1.82 to $2.10. 

“Sporadic complaints of selling expense being added to net 
prices, in dealing with wholesalers, will be taken up in each 
individual case.’’ 


With regard to the attitude of the retailers, a prominent 
official comments as follows: “The retailers were the only 
branch of the coal industry that entered into conferences 
with Secretary Hoover in a spirit of criticism of other 
branches of the industry. Their attitude was in striking 
contrast with that of the wholesalers, who from the very 
start have given 100 per cent of co-operation. The retailers’ 
position soon developed into one of criticism of Secretary 
Hoover himself. They charged that he is too friendly to 
the operators. There is some evidence, however, to sup- 
port the charge that the attack on Secretary Hoover was 
planned in advance by his chief critic and was not based 
on any remarks by Secretary Hoover on lump coal in the 
Chicago domestic market. While this critic had the sup- 
port of his associates at first, it was not long until they 
were very ready to draw away from him. The attack on 
Secretary Hoover’s plan for keeping the coal situation in 
hand carries a ‘made in Chicago’ label. What is there to 
justify the throwing of this local issue money-wrench into 
a machine that otherwise would operate smoothly. 





Vinton Colliery Co. Obtains Order 
Nullifying Miners’ Injunction 


USTICE KEPHART, of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, granted a supersedeas order at Ebensburg, Pa., 
June 17, on petition of L. I. Arbogast, controller and secre- 
tary of the Vinton Collieries Co., of Vintondale, nullifying 
the temporary injunction issued earlier in the day by Judge 
John H. MeCann in Common Pleas Court on petition of 
Arthur Garfield Hays, of New York; John Brophy, presi- 
dent of District 2, United Mine Workers, and others against 
the collieries company, restraining the company from inter- 
fering with meetings of the Mine Workers at Vintondale. 
While a meeting of miners was held at Vintondale Sun- 
day night, June 18, under the protection of the temporary 
injunction, the supersedeas will prohibit further gatherings 
until the issue is finally settled. The writ in the latter case 
is returnable in Philadelphia on Saturday, June 24. Mr. 
Hiays, Mr. Brophy and other officials of the mine workers’ 
organization will be required to appear at that time to show 
cause why the supersedeas order should not become 
permanent. 

After the meeting Brophy declared that “If occasion war- 
rants we will hold another meeting at Vintondale, which is 
the battleground where the fundamental right of free 
speech and public assembly is being fought.” 

J. J. Kintner, District Attorney of Clinton County and 
leading attorney for the United Mine Workers of America 
in District No. 2, on Monday, June 12, presented to. the 
court at Ebensburg a petition for the preliminary injunc- 
tion, to be made perpetual after hearing of the facts, re- 
straining the Vinton Colliery Co.*from interfering’ with 
the business of the plaintiffs, among whom also appear the 
names of Attorney Julian Roseberg, of the Civil Liberties 
Union of New York City; Arthur Shields, a Chicago news- 
paperman; H. S. Cooney, taxi driver; Nathan Burch, a Vin- 
tondale barber, and J. D. Bennett, who is in the feed and 
produce business at Vintondale. 
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Commerce Commission Investigating Car 
Distribution to Bituminous Mines 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission on June 19 insti- 
tuted an investigation into the matter of the justness, 
reasonableness and lawfulness of the rules, regulations and 
practices governing the distribution of cars to coal mines, 
other than anthracite, for coal loading, and as to the just- 
ness, reasonableness and lawfulness of the ratings for such 
mines as the basis for the distribution of cars to such mines. 
Mine ratings are the basis for the distribution of cars to 
coal mines for coal loading. A just and reasonable basis of 
mine ratings will therefore tend to make effective a just and 
reasonable distribution of cars to coal mines. 

The Car Service Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, after collaboration with the important bituminous- 
coal loading railroads and the National Coal Association, has 
submitted to the commission a proposed revision of the 
rules now incorporated in what is known as Circular CS 31 
(revised) and also has proposed rules for the rating of and 
car distribution to other than tipple mines loading bitu- 
minous coal. 

The commission is informed that while representatives of 
the National Coal Association do not agree in every instance 
that the rules proposed embody all that they might desire, 
they join with the Car Service Division in recommending the 
revision for early promulgation in all cases, except the 
assigned car rule, which is rule 8. That rule is now the 
subject of investigation under No. 12530, In Re Distribution 
Among Coal Mines of Privately Owned Cars and Cars for 
Railroad Fuel, which now has been consolidated with this 
investigation. 

The commission desires to give opportunity for full hear- 
ing and discussion by all the parties interested in the sub- 
ject matter. The initial hearing has been assigned before 
Commissioner Aitchison at Washington, July 17, 1922. 

It is understood that the National Coal Association will 
appear by counsel before the commission at this hearing. 


Illinois-Wisconsin Dealers Support National 
Association in Dispute with Hoover 


ECRETARY of Commerce Hoover is called upon to 

“adjust incorrect and misleading reports” concerning the 
position the retailers of the country have taken toward Mr. 
Hoover’s price-regulation plan, in a resolution adopted last 
week at the annual convention of the Illinois and Wisconsin 
Retail Coal Dealers’ Association. The convention was held 
at Lake Delavan, Wis. The association listened to an 
address on the value of associations by Homer D. Jones, 
president of the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, and then took a stand backing up the national in its 
controversy with Mr. Hoover. 

The resolution was based on the premises that Pocahontas 
and New River coals form a large part of the fuel used in 
domestic heating in Illinois and Wisconsin, that the price of 
those coals advanced $1.75 a ton as a result “of recent con- 
ferences between West Virginia operators and Mr. Hoover” 
and that the association believes this is not the time to 
countenance a radical advance in prices of coal to domestic 
consumers “either with or without governmental or quasi- 
governmental approval.” 

The resolution reads: “We heartily endorse the action of 
the governmental relations committee on the National Retail 
Coal Merchants’ Association taken the past week in presenta- 
tion of facts to Mr. Hoover and recommend that steps be 
taken by Mr. Hoover to adjust incorrect and misleading 
reports which appeared in the press concerning such presen- 
tation of facts, which reports were exceedingly detrimental 
to the consuming public as well as retail coal merchants, 
who have suffered thereby. And be it further resolved that 
it is the intent and desire to.continue serving the coal-buying 
public to the best of our ability by preventing unjust retail 
advances in the price of household coal.” 

The Illinois and Wisconsin association chose these officers: 
President, R. H. Jones, of Kenosha, Wis.; vice-president, 
R. D. Hering, of Hinsdale, Ill.; treasurer, C. S. Dodge, of 
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Monroe, Wis.; secretary, I. L. Runyan, of Chicago, IIIL.; 
directors for three years, R. G. Wagner, Jr., of Urbana, IIl., 
and P. F. Irwin, of Madison, Wis. More than one hundred 
and fifty members of the association attended, making the 
convention the largest in years. The next convention also 
will be held at Lake Delavan. 


Retailers Still at Odds with Hoover; May 


«¢Tell Public the Truth” Soon 


H OMER D. JONES, president of the National Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association, said in Chicago Saturday that 
the controversy between Secretary of Commerce Hoover and 
his association is by no means settled, although the associa- 
tion still stands ready and willing to co-operate with Mr. 
Hoover if he will only let it. But when Mr. Hoover insists 
that “pre-strike” coal in dealers’ hands be sold to small 
domestic consumers at pre-strike prices around Chicago he 
is asking for the impossible, according to Mr. Jones, for 
there is no more “pre-strike” coal left. The assumption 
that Chicago retailers suddenly boosted coal prices on stocks 
has vitally involved Chicago retailers and held them up to 
public scorn. This must be corrected, Mr. Jones says. 
Therefore the association is asking Mr. Hoover publicly to 
correct it. 

“We are more than willing,’ said Mr. Jones, “to comply 
with Mr. Hoover’s requests that retailers sell all coal at cost 
plus a reasonable charge for handling. We are more than 
willing to ‘co-operate to prevent rising mine prices’ and to 
‘handle coal on straight lines from operator and wholesaler 
without speculative resales,’ but even for those few dealers 
in the land who have coal cn hand which they bought before 
the strike it would be impracticable to maintain two prices 
for coal from the same yard, as Mr. Hoover suggests. 

“What we insist upon is that operators quit taking ad- 
vantage of the Hoover scale to boost every price right up 
to the limit for no reason at all except that such prices 
have ‘government sanction.’ ” 

An official of the Chicago retail association said the re-— 
tailers of the country are preparing a program of publicity 
which is aimed to “tell the truth to the public” about the 
costs of mining coal and about the profits which operators 
are making right now at the expense of the people. He said 
the date for launching the campaign has not been set but 
that unless something arises to forestall the plan, the 
countrywide campaign will start about July 1. 


Federal Council of Churches Asks Harding 
Aid to End Coal Strike 


RESIDENT Harding was asked on June 19 to take steps 

to end the coal strike in a joint appeal presented by the 
Commission on the Church and Social Service of the Federal 
Council of Churches. This is the first time, as far as is 
known, that representative organizations of Protestants, 
Roman Catholics and Jews have taken joint action in an in- 
dustrial matter. The churches in their appeal asked the 
President to call a national coal conference, to get the facts 
of the coal industry through a governmental investigation 
and not to wait until the suffering women and children of 
the mining camps has become a national calamity. 

The statement expresses gratification that the press as a 
whole has been usually successful in recording the facts in 
the strike and concludes with the following paragraph: 

“We call upon our government, out of concern for the 
well-being of the nation as a whole, the health and comfort 
of the miners, and the preservation of the mining industry, 
to take immediate steps to bring the disputants together in 
order to secure a just settlement of the present strike and 
an organization of the coal industry on the basis of the 
maximum service to the nation. You, Mr. President, suc- 
ceeded in bringing the nations together in conference to re- 
duce armaments and the incitements to war. We respectfully 
urge that a national coal conference and a federal investiga- 
tion of the coal industry would have far-reaching conse- 
quences in promoting domestic tranquillity and abridging the 
causes of industrial strife.” 


” 
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Eleventh Week of the Coal Strike 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


strike persisted during the eleventh week of the con- 

troversy. These rumors apparently were founded on 
conversations emanating from eastern Ohio, where certain 
operators, lukewarm toward the district-settlement policy 
ef other Ohio and the Pittsburgh operators, have encour- 
aged the miners in the belief that within a short time 
operators representing sufficient tonnage to make it worth 
while could be assembled for a rump four-state confer- 
ence. This talk made sufficient headway to encourage 
some of the minor officials of the union to promise the 
men resumption of work by July 1. 

When this line of speculation became noised about, 
Illinois and Indiana en masse broadcasted statements to the 
effect that, however willing they may have been in April 
and possibly even in May to go into a four-state confer- 
ence with all the regular bunch, they have now decided 
that under no circumstances will they do so. To all in- 
tents this leaves only one group, eastern and northern 
Ohio, as yet favorable to interstate negotiations and set- 
tlements. 

The Northwest is the only section of the country that 
has begun to show any nervousness over the bituminous- 
coal situation. With three out of eight months of the Lake 
season gone and practically no coal moved to the Upper 
Lake docks, a Lake program of a million tons a week for 
fifteen to twenty weeks—a feat never before accomplished 
—begins to look like a necessity, and if the strike is pro- 
longed until late in the summer, an impossibility. Aside 
from the Lake situation the condition of the country with 
respect to bituminous coal on July 1 will not be far from 
what may be described as normal with respect not only 
to production and distribution for the first half of the 
year but also as to stocks. : 

The number of non-union mines in Pennsylvania being 
started up is increasing, but with so few men that the ton- 
nage has little influence on the country’s total so far. 
One company, however, has succeeded in three weeks in 
raising its output from 500 tons to 4,000 tons per day. 
In the Kanawha field, union since 1912, 89 mines, about 
one-third of the total, have resumed production and in 
nearly every instance with the former union employees 
working on the Washington agreement scale of wages. 

In Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma reports from the 
mining fields show the strike to be “very satisfactory” 
from the viewpoint of the operators. Miners’ local officers, 
under orders, it is said, from district officials, are seeking 
te make independent contracts. Operators refuse to make 
any such deals and are standing firm for conferences only 
with proper miners’ union officials. It is reported also 
that Kansas state officials have conferred with local author- 
ities in most of the mining regions, to make sure that 
proper protection is given all miners who resume work 
in any mines. Governor Henry J. Allen says 2,000 miners 
are working now and that 12,000 are still on strike. 

The administration in Washington last week reiterated 
its policy of non-interference. Secretary Hoover has been 
so successful in putting over his program of holding down 
prices that the market is anything but active in the ma- 
jority of fields at prices lower than those he considered 
adequate and satisfactory. 

The refusal of the operators in western Kentucky to ac- 
cept the maximum which Mr. Hoover prescribed is gen- 
erally held in Washington to be a short-sighted policy. 
It is pointed out that while the existing temporary situa- 
tion lasts they will be able to make large profits, but were 
any large proportion of the opertators to insist on taking 
every advantage of the emergency, it is believed in Wash- 
ington that Congress would not be slow to carry into ef- 
fect Senator Lenroot’s suggestion that the government take 
over and operate enough mines in any particilar district 
to supply the necessary demand at reasonable prices. 


R strive’ of an early settlement of the bituminous-coal 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has made effective 
on one day’s notice the application of the Louisville & 
Nashville R.R. to put into effect special rates to St. Louis 
and nearby points which will tend to attract to that center 
coal from Alabama and southwestern Virginia and thereby 
decrease the pressure on the Kentucky fields. 

John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, said 
in Cincinnati, where he has been attending a meeting of the 
American Federation of Labor, that he believed the miners 
and rail men would strike in common, tie up industry and 
win. He was to meet the rail chiefs Tuesday night to dis- 
cuss joint action. 

The threat of a railroad strike has had no effect on the 
peace of mind of the coal consumer and therefore has not 
affected the market. 


Anthracite Miners Reject Mediation Plan; 
Would Negotiate on Basis of Old Scale 


Ree on June 14 by the representatives of the 
.\ anthracite mine workers of the proposal of the anthra- 
cite operators that the differences between the operators 
and miners be submitted to arbitration had been anticipated 
by newspaper dispatches from the coal region. The formal 
rejection was given to the operators’ committee at the 
Union League Club, New York City, at the first meeting 
of the joint subcommittee to be held since June 6, when the 
operators’ proposal was submitted. 

In rejecting the operators’ proposal the representatives 
of the miners say it would be agreeable to them to join 
with the operators in arranging for a settlement of “our 
differences” on condition that the operators accept the 
request for an eight-hour day for day men, complete union 
recognition and that existing rates of pay be taken as a 
starting point for future deliberation. 

The statement of the miners, addressed to S. D. War- 


_riner, W. J. Richards, W. L. Connell and William W. Inglis, 


and signed by John L. Lewis, Philip Murray, Thomas Ken- 
nedy, C. J. Golden and W. J. Brennan, follows: 


Your proposal for arbitration, which you made to us in con- 
ference on June 2, has been submitted to our general scale com- 
mittee at a meeting at Hazleton on June 6-7, and has had our 
most serious and careful consideration. 

The proposal which you make provides for the arbitration of 
our differences by a commission or tribunal to be appointed by the 
President of the United States. It is stated in general terms and 
does not specify what the scope of the powers or jurisdiction of 
such a tribunal or commission should be. We assume, however, 
that you contemplate the adjustment of rates of pay according 
to the four standards set forth by you in your counter-proposals 
to us of May 18. 

These standards, as we have previously stated, are unacceptable 
to us, as they provide only for determining rates of pay according 
to the changes in factors affecting the demand for or supply of 
labor. They assume that labor in the anthracite mines is a com- 
modity, the price of which should be determined by the same 
forces which influence the value of other commodities. The con- 
sideration of human standards is precluded, and no safeguards 
are afforded against the use as precedents before the tribunal or 
commission which you propose of wage scales fixed by the arbi- 
trary action of employers in industries where collective bargaining 
is not recognized and where no proper standards of compensation 
are observed. 

In the second place, we note that you make no mention of 
the three fundamentals which we insist should be accepted by 
you as a condition to the settlement of our differences. These 
are: (1) A living or saving wage for the workers in the lowest 
seale of occupations in the industry, (2) an actual eight-hour day 
for day men, and (3) complete union recognition. Our attitude 
is that these are fundamental rights or equities and should be 
accepted by you as preliminary to any wage adjustment and 
that they are not arbitrable matters. 

In the third place, we note that you do not include within the 
scope of the jurisdiction of your proposed tribunal Or commission 


any reference to labor costs as compared with other elements 
of cost and profits within the industry as royalties, freight rates 
and profits of coal-producing and coal-sales companies. You prac- 


tically state that the question of a reduction in wages or labor 
costs should be arbitrated as a possible means of reducing prices 
of coal to the consumer. You doubtless know that we suggested 
to you-a governmental investigation of the excessive prices of 
coal to the consumer, and you refused to accept our offer. There- 
fore, for these and other reasons, we are compelled to decline 
your proposition. We are in accord with your contention that 
prices of coal should be reduced, but believe that existing wages 
can be maintained and prices to consumers of coal be reduced 
by the lowering of other wnnecessary costs and by the elimination 
of excessive profits in the"industry. 
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In the light of our fundamental attitude, therefore, and with the 
understanding of your proposal as outlined above, it would be 
agreeable to us to join with you in arranging for a settlement 
of our differences on the following conditions: 

First—That you accept our requests for (1) an actual 
eight-hour day for day men in the industry, and (2) for 
complete union recognition, and F 

SrEconp—That existing rates of pay be taken as a starting 
point for future deliberation. This together with a discus- 
sion of the other demands of the Shamokin convention we 
hope may result in prompt agreement. ‘ : 
Aside from the inequitableness of considering reductions in 

wages without at the same time considering the effect of other 
elements of cost and profits affecting prices of coal to consumers, 
we cannot agree to any basis of settlement which might reduce 
the earning possibilities of the mine workers, as their earnings 
under existing rates of pay are sufficient only for a bare standard 
of subsistence for themselves and their families. They feel that 
they should be entitled to a savings wage, the necessity for which 
in general has been so effectively set forth by President Harding 
and Secretary of Labor Davis in public statements. 

On behalf of the anthracite mine workers, we present the fore- 
going suggestions with the hope that you will give to them your 
most earnest consideration in the interests of industrial peace. 


After the reply of the miners had been presented to the 
operators the latter went into executive session, which 
lasted about 45 minutes. Then Mr. Warriner, on behalf of 
his associates, presented the operators’ reply, which was 
addressed to the miners’ representatives and signed by the 
operators’ committee. It was as follows: 


It is evident from your reply to our offer of unrestricted 
arbitration that you are not willing to further negotiate with 
us, nor to submit the matters in controversy to a tribunal ap- 
pointed by the President unless the principal question to be con- 
sidered, namely, wages, is only to be considered by revision 
upward. 

It would have been just as reasonable if, in making our arbitra- 
tion proposal, we had stipulated that only a downward adjust- 
ment of wages should be considered. 

You make the further stipulation that to the recognition here- 
tofore accorded your union shall be added the closed shop and 
check-off. 

We cannot agree 
propose. 

Our proposal that a tribunal to be appointed by the President 
should ascertain and consider all the facts and determine the 
questions covering wages and conditions of employment at issue 
between us contains no restrictions or qualifications. The power 
of the tribunal should not be limited by the various reservations 
you make. Arbitration confined to its scope and limited to action 
in one direction only, regardless of facts, is no arbitration. 

With a full realization of our responsibility to the public and 
with a sincere desire to secure a settlement of our controversy, 
we have offered a proposal of arbitration the character and fair- 
ness of which cannot be reasonably questioned. We can go no 
further. 

We stand on this offer of arbitration. If you refuse it, and 
continue the present suspension, or carry out your threat of call- 
ing a strike, the responsibility is yours. 


to the restrictions and limitations you 


When the session of the joint subcommittee adjourned no 
date was set for the next meeting. It was announced, 
however, that the status of the negotiations would be made 
known to the miners and that a meeting of the general 
scale committee of the union will be held in Wilkes-Barre 
on June 26. 


Illinois and Indiana Positively Will Not 
Take Part in Four-State Wage Conference 


HILE there has been much mysterious talk in the 
Middle West about “events about to happen” in the 
strike situation, nothing more definite has taken place there 
than an official declaration by both the Indiana and Illinois 
operators that they positively will not take part in a four- 
state conference. These statements were drawn forth by 
the published report that Ohio operators thought a four- 
state conference was now possible, and by a speech which 
William Green, secretary of the United Mine Workers, made 
in Cincinnati to the same effect. 
_ The only other strike events of the week in the Middle 
West were the opening under machine-gun guard of the 
Lester & Sherwood strip mine six miles south of Herrin, Il., 
and the harassed resumption of mining in a few more small 
pits in Indiana, as reported in another column. On the 16th 
the strip mine near Herrin began to load the first coal dug 
for the market in Illinois since April 1. Crowds gathered 
to watch the proceeding, but there was no interference with 
so formidably protected an operation. Most of the workers 
are reported to be men picked up in and around Chicago. 
They are housed and fed on the company’s property. 
The Illinois operators’ statement, saying that they would 
deal only with their own men, follows: 
“There is no warrant for the assumption of Ohio oper- 
ators that Illinois would at this time participate in a joint 
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conference with other states to consider the present mine 
labor situation: It is well known that from the latter part 
of 1921 through to the time Illinois mines were shut down 
by the order of the national organization off the miners, 
Illinois operators agreed to attend such conferences, but 
were in every instance denied permission so to do by John 
L. Lewis, president of the miners’ national organization. 
“The time has passed when such a joint conference with 
any other states is desirable, and the Illinois operators now 
will negotiate only with their own men in Illinois, as they 
have repeatedly assured Mr. Farrington they were entirely 
willing to do. The statement of Mr. Green regarding the 
willingness of the national officers of the miners’ union to 
hold such conference if substantial tonnage might partici- 
pate is only a repetition of their previous stand, on the 
basis of which Illinois has already been twice refused.” 


Indiana Suffers Several Outbreaks; 
Mine Owner’s Wife Defeats “Army” 


HE western Indiana coal fields are beginning to be 

shaken by strike outbursts and most of the counties of 
the Fifth Congressional district are ‘sitting on a veritable 
voleano which threatens to erupt strife and bloodshed at 
any moment. Numerous little wagon mines are working, 
employing whoever wants to make a living. The miners 
of Vermillion, Vigo, Green, Clay and Sullivan counties are 
trying to drive these workers away. One hundred and fifty 
strikers who this week closed up a couple of small mines 
near Clinton went to another, where they were met by nine 
heavily armed guards who informed them the mine was 
running, would continue to run, and no talking was per- 
mitted by strikers. The miniature army left, with the 
threat to return. 

Mrs. William Drake, wife of the proprietor of the Drake 
mine, near Terre Haute, stood more than 100 strikers at 
bay with a shotgun when the miners attempted to close 
down the mine. The same day four men were injured in 
the same district during outbursts between the radical ele- 
ment of the mine workers and mine operators. Some of 
the mine owners, in view of the recent decision concerning 
the liability of the mine workers’ organization plan to 
enjoin the union from molesting them further. 

Striking miners gathered at the Kern Coal Co. mine on 
East Hulman street, in Terre Haute, in an effort to force a 
shutdown. The management refused to close, despite the 
fact that the union men pushed a large bus across the road 
in an effort to stop the truckers from getting to the main 
public highway. The day following the workers reported 
with shotguns. Leaving the Kern mine the mob went to 
the Morris & Faulkner mine and demanded that eight men 
there cease work. It was said that the men refused, where- 
upon the strikers threatened to upset several loaded 
wagons. Threats of burning the mine property and acts 
of violence were said to have been made by the men. The 
sheriff’s office in each county appears powerless to do any- 
thing to prevent such occurrences. 


Working Forces in Connellsville Region 
Continue to Increase; Workers Attacked 


N the Connellsville coke region the past week has been 

marked by slight increases in the working forces and 
outputs at most plants which have been in operation. The 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. has been able to resume operations at 
the Continental No. 1 plant and increase 70 per cent at the 
Leisinring No. 8 plant. The Hillman Coal & Coke Co. has 
resumed in a small way at the Griffin No. 1 and Tower Hill 
No. 1 plants in the past week. 

The American Coke Corporation has made a start at the 
Orient and Martin plants. The American Manganese Co. 
at Dunbar has doubled the output in the past two weeks 
and is shipping eight to nine cars of coal per day. The 
Consolidated Coke Co. and the Stewart plant of W. J. Rainey, 
Inc., have doubled their production in the past two weeks. 

On Tuesday night, June 13, a large crowd of striking 
mine workers congregated on the downtown business streets 
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of Brownsville, expecting some strike breakers to arrive on 
some of the evening trains. Being disappointed in this, 
they attacked two men working for the Brier Hill Coke Co. 
who happened to be on the street, but who were rescued by 
the local police and the Brier Hill foreman before they were 
injured. Later in the evening they attacked an assistant 
mine foreman from Alicia No. 1 coke plant of the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co. (which plant is working). 





Violence Recurs in Scott’s Run Field; 
Augment State Police and Sheriff's Force 


INCE a number of companies succeeded in getting back 

to an operating basis in the Scott’s Run field of Monon- 
galia County, West Virginia, there has been more or less 
violence in that field, reaching its climax about the middle 
of June, when it became necessary to increase the size of 
the detachment of state police on duty in Monongalia and 
also to augment the size of the sheriff’s force in order to 
safeguard lives and properties. Despite the frequent 
demonstrations, marches and other overt acts, miners con- 
tinue to work and production continues about on the same 
level. It has been necessary, however, for Judge Lazelle 
and the Prosecuting Attorney of Monongalia County to 
forbid further assemblages on the public thoroughfares and 
on private property. 


Utah Troops Round Up Strikers After 
Much Outlawry; Mine Manager Shot 


OVERNOR MABEY of Utah has issued a proclama- 
tion declaring martial law in Carbon County following 
the shooting up of a train near Castlegate, the killing of a 
deputy sheriff acting as a mine guard and the wounding of 
General Manager Lewis, of the Standard Coal Co., and 
others. Members of the national guard are now in control 
and are rounding up the strikers and disarming them. 
Major Johnson, in command, has been given absolute 
authority to take all necessary steps to end the lawlessness 
in the strike area and there has been some talk of closing 
the mines. Machine guns have been placed on the hillsides. 
Many arrests have been made. So far the strikers have 
submitted quietly to the rule of the new authority and some 
of them even good naturedly. 





Somerset County Court Inflicts Fines 
For Violation of Injunction 


WENTY-NINE men and ten women were adjudged 

guilty of contempt in the Somerset County (Pa.) Court 
on June 13, being held for violating an injunction restrain- 
ing union miners from interference with the operations of 
the Consolidated Coal Co. plants. Among those adjudged 
guilty were George Wagner, president; John Uhrin, vice 
president, and Tom Austovich, treasurer, of the Biesecker 
local of the United Mine Workers. The officers were fined 
$100 each and their share of the costs and paroled in the 
custody of Sheriff J. W. Griffith for six months. The other 
men were fined $100 each, $25 to be paid within ten days, 
and paroled for six months. The women were fined $75 
each, and costs, and paroled for six months. 





Operators of Belmont County, Ohio, 
Ask Injunction Against Intimidation 


NJUNCTION proceedings against miners in Belmont 

County, Ohio, who are trying, it is asserted, to intimidate 
employees of the Katherine Coal Stripping Co., have been 
filed in the U. S. Court at Columbus. The petition is 
similar in every respect to that filed several weeks ago by a 
number of stripping operators in Jefferson County, includ- 
ing the Harmon Creek Coal Co., the Penova Coal Co., the 
Tasca Coal Co., the Wayne Coal Co. and the United Coal 
Mines, Inc. The former suit has been heard by the court 
and Judge Sater has granted a temporary injunction to 
prevent union miners from interfering with the employees 
of the plaintiff companies. 
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Railroad Labor Board Cuts Pay of Clerks, 
Signalmen and Stationary Firemen 


N Friday, June 16, the Railroad Labor Board an- 

nounced another wage reduction order, cutting about 
$27,000,000 a year from the wages of clerks, signalmen and 
stationary firemen, reductions being from 2c. to 6c. an hour. 
About 325,000 employees are affected, and this reduction 
brings the total ordered by the board, effective July 1, to 
$135,000,000 a year, affecting in all 1,200,000 employees. 

The board says that while it must not be assumed that 
the employees must bear the cost of railway rehabilitation, 
“patriotic common sense” demands that every citizen, in- 
cluding railway employees, should co-operate in getting the 
carriers back on their feet. This decision passes upon two 
subjects which have been persistently injected into coal- 
wage discussions for the last two years—the “living wage” 
or “saving wage” and the “family budget.” 

On the first the board said that as soon as post-war con- 
ditions, which now obscure matters, are cleared up, it will 
give consideration to details incident to the scientific ad- 
justment of wages on the “living” or “saving” basis. 

The board said it had given careful consideration to the 
employees’ testimony with respect to “budgets” but that 
the matter submitted on this and on standards of living 
was “highly theoretical and of but little value.” 

“When the railway employees’ department presented 
figures to show that the sum of $2,636.97 is necessary for 
the minimum comfort budget of the average family,” said 
the decision, “it propounded an economic impossibility.” 


Jersey Central Files Answer in 
Reading Segregation Suit 


N THE federal court at Philadelphia the Central Railroad 

Company of New Jersey made answer Wednesday, June 
14, to the petition of Isaac T. Starr and Mary T. W. Starr 
to intervene in the Reading segregation case on their objec- 
tion to the sale of the controlling interest in the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. to the Reynolds syndicate. 

The answer says that the Reynolds bid amounted to 
$32,291,130, with a cash payment of $11,036,220, while 
the Franklin Securities Co. bid was $32,278,184, with an 
initial cash payment of $6,384,029. It is contended that 
there were indefinite features about the Franklin bid, 
which were subject to negotiation and adjustment, and that 
it was contingent upon there being no legal obstacle to 
transferring the stock to the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 

It is said there is no evidence to support the contention 
that Mr. Reynolds was favored in the matter of information 
about the coal company and that the question whether 
the members of the Reynolds syndicate are qualified to 
hold the coal-company stock is a matter for the Department 
of Justice to determine and does not concern Jersey Central 
stockholders. 


I.C.C. Approves Ford Cut in Coal Rates 


EDUCTIONS in freight rates on coal proposed by 
Henry Ford on his railroad, the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton, which originally were suspended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, were sanctioned June 14 under a 
final decision of the commission. They become effective 
July 1 and reduce rates on coal from southern Ohio points 
approximately 10c. a ton. 
The commission, upon the protest of competing mine 


“operators on other railroads, had ordered the schedules 


held up to await investigation. 

The regulating board found that the Ford railroad, in- 
stead of proposing to scrap a scheme of carefully adjusted 
rates on coal from the mines in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, was intending to restore 
an adjustment revoked by the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
before Ford acquired control of it. The commission said 
Ford had done right when he removed the mines on his 
road from the Ironton to the Jackson district. 
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Weekly Review 


supply. A softer market has been brought about 

by this complacent attitude, which has been in- 
duced largely by such factors as the rumors of attempts 
to settle the strike, the withdrawal of any but emer- 
gency fuel orders until the freight-rate reductions be- 
come effective, July 1, and the approach of the usual 
midsummer lethargy of industry, which is already mak- 
ing itself felt in some lines. There is almost an entire 
lack of interest in the railroad strike threat. So far 
this has produced no additional business and but very 
few inquiries for early deliveries. 

Not the least potent of these influences on the market 
is the belief that Secretary Hoover’s price list is a bul- 
wark against prohibitive prices. Spot coal values have 
not reached these figures since they were announced 
on June 1, and have receded further in the last week. 
Coal Age Index of spot bituminous prices stands at 274 
on June 19, as compared with 284 on June 12; this rep- 
resents an average mine price of $3.31 per ton, a drop 
of 13c. from the figure for the preceding week. 


(srs. a are not worrying about their fuel 


DIVERSE CONDITIONS SHOWN IN VARIOUS MARKETS 


Connellsville coal, which is not included in Hoover’s 
price list, advanced during the past week, due to an 
active steel demand. The market is comparatively 
strong from Connellsville east, with the exception of 
New England, which is still being amply supplied by 
Southern coals from Hampton Roads. West of Pitts- 
burgh the only active market is in the Northwest. The 
Head-of-the-Lakes docks had only 2,375,000 tons on 
hand June 1, of which about one-third is free coal. 
Demand from railroads and other large users has ab- 
sorbed about all of this open tonnage that the docks 
will spare. Some docks have no surplus and many 
others are holding coal for old customers. Receipts by 
Lake have been so light this season that strenuous 
shipping efforts must now be made to avert a fuel 


The Chicago and Midwestern territories again pre- 
sent an unattractive market for coal. As in other 
sections, there is a tendency to await cheaper transpor- 
tation costs after July 1. Large consumers generally 
have fair reserves to tide them over the balance of 
June and many are taking coal on short-term agree- 
ments. This has removed so much of the spot demand 
that, despite the efforts of operators, prices have 
slumped and some jobbers have again unloaded at a 
loss. Western Kentucky coal, unhampered by any price 
edict from Washington, was selling around $4.15 ten 
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days ago. Early this week $3.65 and even lower had 


been recorded. Alabama tonnage is now entering Illi- 
nois fuel markets, and this is a factor in breaking 
prices. The congestion of unsold cars of both eastern 
and western Kentucky coal has been so great that mines 
on the L. & N. have been refused a full car supply until 
the accumulation has been moved. - 

Tidewater prices have softened but little. The flow 
of coals to Hampton Roads has been cut down, however, 
and much of it has been diverted through Cincinnati 
to inland markets. This has softened prices on both 
high and low volatile. 

Despite the strike this year production of bituminous 
coal up to the end of the first week in June was equal 











































































































shortage in the Northwest this winter. to the output in the corresponding period of 1921. At 
22 
/ e e 
ooh EL LL Wee ele aa Estimates of Production 
(920 | 1920 ae re (Net Tons) 
rah || é a! pe SB 5 ki BITUMINOUS 
\\ /92/ L ~y ;| | a Week ended: 1922 1921 
ae te Vy As EASE es 2 Ht lt May 27% jeahrs ans 4,889,000 8,166,000 
ES nek 1922 | | | | DN re J ae I amer3 (0 sean 4,616,000 6,835,000 
S iAX | | LL ANI lige a ees | | June 10 (a)........... 5,078,000 ——-8, 010,000 
314-4 NZ ! rat 8 wan Ht Daily average... 846,000 __ 1,335,000 
2 1 | NS paAsH tel PL, deal et ye L Calendar year......... 172,192,000 173,551,000 
% ASE ets PER pian SL Sy imablle \| [ager Daily. av-cal.yr....... 1,261,000 ‘1,280,000 
ary | pak OT at hee j ANTHRACITE 
2 jg te ied ai | | | MAY 270 cee ae ee 9,000 1,988,000 
re im Se Sane Se Salen 8.000 1,573,000 
Ree eas ea el: June 10 (a). 13,000 ‘1,963,000 
BITUMINOUS COAL taal wile ! 
06 om ci, Pia KE 
FROM WEEKLY REPORTS OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY A} co hina Aan 
: }-t | HUNG Oy Se a Me ce hae aree ' 
i a ry Si June 10 (a). 98,000 58,000 
Met | | | Calendar year! 2,885,000 3,249,000 
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the beginning of this year stocks were practically iden- 
tical with those of Jan. 1, 1921. It is estimated, how- 
ever, that stocks are now around 10,000,000 tons less 
than at this time last year. 

The anthracite situation seems to be deadlocked and 
probably can be broken only by the President calling 
a conference of producers and miners. In the meantime 
the output is confined to a small steam tonnage dredged 
from the rivers. 

BITUMINOUS 

“Production of soft coal in the tenth week of the strike 
was 5,078,000 net tons, but the eleventh week (June 12-17) 
is expected to show a decrease,” says the Geological Survey. 

“Complete returns confirm the forecast of output in the 
tenth week of the strike. Including the 13,000 tons of an- 
thracite dredged from the rivers, the total output of all 
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coal was 5,091,000 tons. In the corresponding week of 
1921, a year of acute business depression, production (in- 
cluding anthracite) was 9,974,000 tons. In the active year, 
1920, it was 12,315,000 tons. If anthracite and Lituminous 
coal be regarded as a common supply of fuel, it will be 
seen that the coal now being raised weekly is from 5 to 7 
million tons below normal. 


DAILY LOADINGS DURING STRIKE 


First Sixth Seventh Fighth Ninth Tenth Eleventh 

Week Week Week Week Week Week Week 
Mignday anes 44 oe lS. ti See 13,3664 914,772 15,058 14,597) 8153590 
TEBSUS WE) oc <2 11,019 13,266 12,830 15,085 11,056 15,269 15,735 
Wednesday..... Pl s4o 7445s: 422. 614,677. 315,222 15,999 ers oes 
Thursday...... 112090997 13,266 = 13,445 14,573 13,790" 165325797 5.023 
rid sy teres Ue29Geer 367 27-6 14,0360 19,202 14/523 15,864 eee ee 
Saturday....... S88se his 4 1299/7 112.662" 912,545 13;99 Tae ee 


“The eleventh week started out well, but on Wednesday 
serious congestion of railroad yards and sidings in cer- 
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Coal Age Index 274, Week of June 19, 1922. Average spot price 


for some period $3.31. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in accord- 
ance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with respect to 
the tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus ob- 
tained was compared with the average for the twelve months 
ended June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted. in the report 
on ‘Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,’ published by the Geo- 
logical Survey and the War Industries Board. (Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict, Illinois and Indiana prices not included in figures for last 
week.) 


tain districts of southeastern Kentucky began to interfere 
with the placement of empty cars at the mines. As a con- 
sequence loadings on Wednesday and Thursday were about 
a thousand cars below those of last week. It is therefore 
unlikely that the total output for the eleventh week will do 
more than reach the 5,000,000-ton mark.” 

All-rail movement to New England during the week 
ended June 10 declined slightly to 520 cars from 565 cars 
in the week preceding. This territory presents a limited 
market for Pennsylvania coals, owing to the competitive 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market May 22, June 5, June 12, June 19, 

Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.65 $3.35 $3.75 $3.40@$3.60 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 3.30 -3.00- 3.50 \ 8325 @Rs. 40 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus.... Jo) 82.85. 3.20 * S.00Giae. op 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... Byes BETIS “Tat Ses B25 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 2245.6 0288) 3.40 “S200 @mene5 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 5250) 3.40:)%3:69) S40 Greene 
Smokeless minerun...... Cincinnati... . 352510 22.89. 3.40 23 250 
Smokeless screenings... .. Cincinnati... a 1S. 22755 3005 6S OO mes a25 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 7.35 6.05 6.65 6.00@ 6.25 
Clearfield mine run...... IBGstOn. —. + oe Boo 20 633255 Feeen, vee 
Cambria mine run....... Boston... }.:- 4229 3°69 3.25 -aeolmece Ty 
Somerset mine run. t= Doston ss. «5. S60 8 3.19 3.25. 8 00.20 
Pool | (Navy Standard)..’New York... ..... ASAP < Rees 4.25@ 4.50 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. eres ed oe Een PI ke tne ee oe 
Pool Navy standard). Baltimores on 0-5 of) > wk ke tees 3.75@ 4.25 
Pool 9 (Super.Low Vol.).. New Waren” We 3.90 4.00 3.90 4.15 
Pool 9 (Super.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 4.65 3.90 4.05 400% 4.60 
Pool 9 (Super.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 4.75 3.40 4.25 3.75@ 4.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol)... New York... 4.90... 3.75 °4.00. 3.75@ 3.90 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 4.75 3. 70>" 3875" -3:175@s4.25 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 4.75 3.35 3.75 3.75@ 4.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 4.65 3.60 4.00 3. 40@ 3.65 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. ..... 3.25 3.50 3.£0% 4.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore... . AM tee. SD) OTe 3.50 

High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... ..... 3.65 4.00 3.50@ 3.85 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia.. oe ee, ae ae, oe aed Sp re ia 
Pool 54-64 (Gas ead Bhat Baltimore.... 4.00 3.25 3.80 3.50 
Kanawha lump.. .-. Columbus.... 3.60 3.15 3:65 38.25@ 3.50 
Kanawha mine run. Sore Ge Columbus.... 5. 20) 5 2.85, 13740 ee Sit h@us 35 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 339 72,65 4-3,15-, 38:15a)e3.35 
W. Va. Splint lump...... Cincinnati... 3.40 3.25 3.50 3.25@ 3.50 
W ‘eo Gas lump.,....... Cincinnati... 3.65 - 3:25 ~13.50-2 8.25@ 3°50 


———— ree OR eee ee 


Market May 22, June5, June 12, June 19+ 

Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922 
W. Va. mine run.. dees Cincinnati... $3.40 $2.75% $3.25 $2.85@$3.25 
W. Va. sereenings........ Cincinnati... B22 tet O04 S219 = 2. 8DG) 8.00 
Hocking lump... caw Columbus... . Sno Ue Saige soo) sehr Baad 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 87655073 ..00' 4 3.40! “8000-825 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 3850 92.65 ego alo 12>. 00@) 3.22 
Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... 3 Oty ate 4.00 4.00 
Pitts. No. 8minerun..... Cleveland.... 260 0 eR os. 3.70 3.60@ 3.75 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland... . 39 Ole anor, 3.70 3.60@ 3.75 

Midwest 
West Ky. lumps. jose or. Louisville... . she 7 4s] 3.30 3.75 3.75@ 3.90 
West Ky. minerun...... Louisville. ... a eee 4) 3.30 3.75 3.65@ 3.90 
West Ky. screenings..... Louisville... . Sey ss, 3.30 3.75 3.65@ 3.90 
West Ky. lump.......... Chicago..... 3.60) 33840 4 4515.7 S8.65@ 2.90 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... S60 ea 3.95 83.65@ 8.90 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham.. 2200" £22005 2.20: 221 @ 12525 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham.. [A= Verh, 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
8: b. Kyolumipsas. eer Chicago... SOD sme. | Ouest Lo 3.50 
S. E. Ky. mine‘ rua. 52). Chicago... VOY UP © 5 feat pe es esd) 8.25 
S. EB: Ky ump2eo eee Louisville... . 390 »:+2'.85 claw wie 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville.... Sc4(Veee2e Sowa.) Se. 00O) 2.50 
S.E. Ky. pereenaaesy aha Louisville.... CG Yh Rae ar) 3.25 3.00@ 3.25 
8. E. Ky. lump.. .... Cincinnati... 3.50) 3.25 3.50 3. 40G3.60 
S. E. Ky. mine run. Rea tee te Cincinnati. . . 3.50 2.80 3.40 °3.00@° 3.15 
S. E. Ky. screenings.. Cincinnati. . CSD A ay let eI Re ear Pay bt GMOS ae fet, 
Kansas lump.. en > Wwansas Orty.,. “225,54. 25) 5.00 5.00 
Kansas mine PO oe Kansas City.. 4.15 4.20 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 
Kansas screenings.. . Kansas City.. 2.65 2.75 2.85 2.85@ 3.00 


*Gross tons, f. o. Cy vessel, Hampton Roads. 
Advances over previous week shown in heavy type. declines in italics. 
NOTE—Smokeless prices now include New River and Pocahontas. 
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How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Percentages of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by fields, as 
reported by the U. 8. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly Report. 


Six Months Jan. © to April 8 to Week 
July to Dec. Apr. 1, 1922 June 3, 1922 Ended 
1921 inclusive inclusive June 3 

U. S:total..c etn oe eee 45.6 Ded, 

Non-Union 
Alabnaia 3 ..c.ac hoe 63.5 64.6 TDi 88.6 
Somerset County............ 55'.5 74.9 45.6 26.0 
Panhandle, W. Va............ Se ee 5153 39.9 45.7 
Westmoreland /o..1 55 eee 54.9 58.8 78.6 ik 
Mirginia:: Di. ee eee. : 54.8 59.9 77.4 84.5 
Harlan? 274). bie eee DiS 54.8 Bs Fey 68.9 
Hagard | se: Sete: ks ee bY hey, 58.4 60.9 72.9 
Pocahontas ss: eee sfc ee 49.8 60.0 I>. 3 78.5 
LugtRivers qos. eaten ee 48.1 63.7 81.2 83.8 
Loganke’ 2 s.r! as Cee, c 47.6 61.1 76.1 79.0 
Cumberland-Piedmont....... 46.6 50.6 P51 18.6 
Wihiding’ Gulia Sara 45.7 64.3 70.8 74.9 
Kenova-Thacker............ 38.2 54.3 78.5 82.8 
N.4 Ei. Kéntueky: oo). ecee 3209 47.7 60.5 67.0 
New River Fm. b te. ae ea ate 24.3 3759 WE 35.6 
Union 

Oklahoma Guys. da ee ar. 63.9 59.6 14.3 13.0 
Lowa nat). 4.080 oor ee 57.4 78.4 0.0 0.0 
Ohio; Basterm: +... ee 52.6 46.6 , 0.0 0.0 
Missourit.ds. ee noe eee 50.7 66.8 0.7 225 
TilinoishS Ge ee ole ee 44.8 54.5 0.0 0.0 
Kansenatio ee hoa eye ee 42.0 54.9 bir6 15.0 
Indians) fo. kn to oe a hee 41.4 53.8 0.0 0.0 
Pittsburgh fos. cucoe ok eee 41.2 39.8 0.0 0.0 
Central Pennsylvania........ 5951 50.2 11.5 irae 
Fairmont, sian een eee 3523 44.0 wd 4.8 
Western Kentucky.......... 3225 oH hew 5509 68.6 
Pittsburehes wee eee eee 30.4 31.9 0.0 0.0 
Kana whats ee techs ee ieee 26.0 13.0 Sie 10.1 
Ohio, southern ges tone ee 22.9 2 ee 0.0 0.0 


* Rail and river mines combined. 
t Rail mines. 
t Union in 1921, non-union in 1922. 


position of the Southern fuels and shipments are mostly on 
railroad contracts. 

Hampton Roads dumpings were 436,736 net tons during 
the week ended June 15, as compared with 472,300 tons in 
the previous week. Accumulations at the piers have de- 
clined but the approach of the freight cut on July 1 has 
made a quieter market. Marine freights show a firmer 
tendency with the talk of a railroad strike. 

Lake dumpings during the week ended June 19 were 
388,661 net tons—378,181 tons cargo and 10,480 tons vessel 
fuel—as compared with 293,110 tons in the preceding week. 
For the Lake season to date 3,039,413 tons have been 
dumped, as compared with 8,019,733 tons in the correspond- 
ing period last year. Much of this tonnage has been going 
to new destinations on Lake Erie. This has further re- 
duced the abnormally small movement up the Lakes. 


COAL AGE 
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ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal remains practically at a stand- 
still, being confined during the week ended June 10 to 253 
cars of steam coal dredged from the rivers. Consumers 
are gradually showing more interest in the situation. Some 
orders for winter coal are being placed but the retailers 
are mostly taking these as applications for coal when it is 
again available and are safeguarding their present meager 
stocks wherever possible. Steam coal in mine storage is 
practically cleaned up or on order and this has improved 
the demand for river coals. 


COKE 


Production of beehive coke was 98,000 tons during the 
week ended June 10, a gain of 1,000 tons as compared with 
the previous week. Coke offerings are very light and the 
price range is firm at last week’s quotations. 

Production. of byproduct coke increased sharply during 
May. One reason for the increase was the smaller supply 
of beehive coke resulting from the strike in the Connells- 
ville region. Against a total of 732,000 tons of beehive 
coke in March, the May output was only 432,000 tons. 


MONTHLY OUTPUT OF BYPRODUCT AND BEEHIVE COKE IN THE 
UNITED STATES a 


(Net Tons) 
Byproduct Coke Beehive Coke Total 
1917 Monthly average........ 1,870,000 2,764,000 4,634,000 
1918 Monthly average........ 2,166,000 2,540,000 4,706,000 
1919 Monthly average........ 2,095,000 1,638,000 3,733,000 
1920 Monthly average........ 2,565,000 1,748,000 4,313,000 
1921 Monthly average........ 1,669,000 463,000 2,123,000 
Pebruary,ctO22.-cmemser 1,795,000 549,000 2,344,000 
March, 41922. ene 2,137,000 732,000 2,869,000 
April,19.22 5. trae Bes 2,208,000 528,000 2,736,000 
MayGl922. i. eae ete 2,537,000 432,000 2,969,000 
(a) Excludes screening and breeze. 
ESTIMATED MONTHLY CONSUMPTION OF COAL FOR 


MANUFACTURE OF COKE 
(Net Tons) 


Consum2:d in Consumed in Total Coal 

Byprodu:t Ovens Beehive Ovens Consumed 

1917 Monthly averag 2,625,000 4,354,000 6,979,000 

1918 Monthly average..... 3,072,000 4,014,000 7,086,000 

1919 Monthly average..... 2,988,000 2,478,000 5,466,000 

1920 Monthly average..... 3,684,000 2,665,000 6,349,000 

1921 Monthly average..... 2,385,000 (a) 731,000 (a) 3,116,000 

March, 1922..22....: 3,071,000 (a) 1,155,000 (a) 4,226,000 

Aprile )922 ster eter 3,172,000 (a) 833,000 (a) 4,005,000 
Maye 6922 arene ee 3,645,000 (a) 681,000 (a) 4,326,000 (a) 


(a) Assuming a yield in merchantable coke of 69.6 per cent of the coal charged 
in by-product ovens, and 63.4 per cent in beehive ovens. 








Relative Activity of Markets for Bituminous Coal at End of Eleventh Week of Strike 


Northwest 
New markets aid 


Demand holds at seaboard. 
buys against shortage. 
Alabama coal, 

Quiet except in Connellsville section, 
Where buying is strong and prices firm. 


Prices slump, as demand wanes. 
await freight cut. 


Buyers 


No shortage feared in New England; 
market very quiet. West still inactive. 
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British Output Nears Low Point of Year; Sales 
Pushed to Prevent Congestion 


eS arate in the United King- 
dom for the week ended June 3 was 
4,441,000 gross tons, as compared with 
4,630,000 tons for the previous week, 
according to a cable to Coal Age. 

Business is more active than last 
week. The trade is making concessions 
to buyers for immediate deliveries in 
order to clear heavy supplies and pre- 
vent congestion. Some cargoes are be- 
ing booked for Canada. The Argen- 
tine Department of Navigation is in- 
quiring for 25,000 tons, to be spread 
over five months. 

The Miners’ Federation has met in 
London to consider the wages position. 
After the deliberations, the secretary 
said that it was ascertained that every 
district in the Federation, with the ex- 
ception of one, is now down to the mini- 
mum of wages, and that this, combined 
with the irregularity of employment, is 
resulting in hardships to the men. So 
low are the wages and so bad the situa- 
tion that in his opinion the British fam- 
ine has begun. Owing to the breach in 
the continuity of payment of the unem- 
ployment benefit in areas where unem- 
ployment is continuous, great hardships 
are being experienced. It has also been 
decided to interview the Minister of 
Labor for the purpose of securing the 
reversal of the decision refusing to 
concede unemployment benefit to work- 
men where they had declined to accept 
wages from the employers at certain 
collieries below the district rate pro- 
vided in the agreement. 

The Miners’ Wages Board for the 
Eastern area meeting at Derby fixed 
the percentage addition to basis wages 
for June at 64.43 as against 79.71 for 
May. Only one larger reduction has 
taken place since the present arrange- 
ment came into force last July. The 
actual loss to workers will range from 
9d. to 1s. 3d. per shift. 


French Mines Increase Output 


Production off coal in France during 
March was 2,764,304 tons as com- 
pared with 2,434,506 tons in February, 
according to the Colliery Guardian. 
These figures are exclusive of the 
Sarre, which in March raised 1,042,866 


tons, sales amounting to 851,342 tons. 
In April the Sarre production amounted 
to 798,673 tons, and sales to 667,935 
tons. 
FRENCH COAL STATISTICS 
First Quarter 1922 


— Coal and Lignite — 














Mar. Jan.-Mar. 

Tons Tons 
Production eaeseeee..- 2,764,304 7,935,192 
Tmports mero 2,081,268 5,909,755 
Exports; .:..8 2 eee 75,055 244,552 
Consumption. = seen. 4,770,517 13,600,395 

Coke*—— 

Mar. Jan.-Mar. 

Tons Tons 
Production=.2peseeeeee. 82,207 220,997 
Imports: <?)\.c. eee ee 432,50) 1,053,093 
Bxports...29 eee 50,033 144,354 
Consumption) smear. . 464,675 1,129,736 

———Briquetst 

Mar. Jan.-Mar. 

Tons Tons 
Production |<. s 198,767 680,566 
Imports). See eee «= 95,260 452,386 
Exports.....).;, soe ee. 11,259 34,066 
Consumption, #2 eyeehee.:. 282,768 1,098,886 


eres including coke produced at metallurgical 
ei Not including briquets produced at independent 
works. 

In March 1,219,561 tons were im- 
ported from Great Britain, 320,440 tons 
from the Sarre, 298,184 tons from Ger- 
many, 161,618 tons from Belgium, and 
90,432 tons from Holland. Imports 
in the first quarter were as follows: 
Great Britain, 3,231,898 tons; Germany, 
974,280 tons; Sarre, 823,727 tons; Bel- 
gium, 666,833 tons; Holland, 206,490 
tons; United States, 6,340 tons. In 
March 370,917 tons of coke were im- 
ported from Germany, raising the total 
for the three months to 936,042 tons. 


Hampton Roads Market Awaits July 1 


Business was fair last week but 
dumpings showed a decrease from the 
previous week. Demand was not as 
strong as formerly, dealers attributing 
this condition to the agitation in Con- 
gress for more general operation of 
mines, which is expected here to bring 
down prices somewhat. Another fac- 
tor is the impending reduction of 
freight rates July 1. 

Export business was’ extremely 
slack, with shipments coastwise to the 
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North holding their own. General 
shipping was on the increase, bring- 
ing up the demand for bunkers. 


Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


ITALY — Cardiff steam first is now 
quoted at 38s. 3d., according to a cable 
to Coal Age. Last week’s quotation 
was 38s. 


BELGIUM — The crisis in industrial 


coals persists and the piling up of 


stocks continues, especially in the Bor- 
nage district. Domestic kinds and 
anthracites still find a steady market, 
thanks to foreign demand. 

SPAIN—The freight rate for coal 
from the Asturias to Barcelona is now 
15 to 16 pesetas. 


Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
—Week Ended— 


June8 June 15 

N. & W. Piers, Lambert’s Point: 
Watson handsies.! Alit 3,365 3,050 
HOS 00 DANG 7 see 179,235 161,531 
Tons damped yrs cre, 215,567 190,382 
Tonnage VRIES 0-3. Wa tae 20,000 30,000 

Virginia Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 
Carsonbands). 4 3-292. 1,588 1,839 
ONS'GOM DANG@KS) 0) o> 55s eo Se. 79,400 91,950 
Tons dumped. ee, I eee. Oe 120,957 96,258 
Tonnage waiting.............. 12,326 15,000 

C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Garson band. 5) neo eee 2,274 1,412 
Mons OM hands Seed eee, 113,700 87,500 
lous dumped ..s. Ass, ol siate ee 85,173 103,303 
Tonnage waiting.............. 3,635 7,500 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 
June 15, 1922 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 


For Brazil: Tons 

Ital. S.S. Etna, for Buenos Aires...... 6,427 
For Chile: 

Am. S.S. Orcus, for Taleahuano...... 5,487 
For Colombia: 

Am. S.S. Levisa, for Santa Marta....2.406 
For Cuba: 

Nor. S.S. Sagoland, for Sagua de 

PPANAIIOG Weel ser eas eee ws ee 618 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
June 10 June 177 
Poole Ue Naw Vorks,.$7.50@$8.00 ok ee 
Pool 10, New York.... 7.50@ 7.80 $7.50@$7.75 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 7.00@ 7.50 7.35@ 8.00 


Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 6.60@ 7.15 7.00@ 7.25 


Pool 71, Philadelphia. . 7.50 8.25 

Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 6.25@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.40 

Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 6.25@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 

Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 6.50 6.50 
BUNKERS 

Poolsos Newsy ork «.$7200@ $8.30 .%)22...>.: 


Pool 10, New York.... 7.80@ 8.10 $7.5 


Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 7.25@ 7.60 7. 

Pool 10, Philadelphia... 6.85@ 7.20 7.50@ 8.00 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds.... 6.25@ 6.60 6.25@ 6.50 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 6.25@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 
Welsh, Gibraltar... ... 43s. f.0.b. 43s. f.o.b. 


Welsh, Rio de Janeiro..57s. 6d. f.o.b. 57s.6d.f.0.b.. 


Welsh, Lisbon......... 43s. f.o.b. 43s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 50s. f.o.b. 5Cs. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 43s. t.i.b. 42s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Messina....... 4ls. f.o.b. 4ls. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Algiers........ 4ls. f.o.b. 38s.6d,*.o.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuco.... 65s. f.o.b. 65s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Bahia......... 65s. f.o.b. 65s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Madeira....... 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe.......40s. 6d. f.a.s. 40s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta.........44s. 6d. f.o.b. 448. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas... .40s. 6d. f.a.s. 40s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Naples........ 38s. f.0.b. 38s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rosario........ 528,00. 10:b. 928: 6d: £.0.D< 
Welsh, Singapore...... 57s. 6d. f.o.b. 55s. f.0.b. 
Port. Salds vanes - ay ok 188 6d. £.6.b. 49s. f.0.b. 
PAEXANOria fo. sic ce cen 43s. 43s. 
Capetown. .ocre «dec. 35s. 3d 35s. 3d. 


Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: June 10 June 177 
Admiralty, Large...... 26s. 9d.@ 27s. 26s.6d.@ 26s.9d 
Steam, Smalls......... 18s. 6d.@19s. 18s.@18s.6d. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams.......... 24s. 238.6d.@ 24s. 
Best Gast ngccm sete ae ts 22s. 6d. 218.6d. 
Best Bunkers......... 20s.@2!Is. 20s.@ 21s. 


tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics. 
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COAL AGE 


North Atlantic 





Buying of Bare Needs 
Holds Prices Fairly Steady 


Purchasers Hold Off as Much as Possi- 
ble Till Freight Cut Becomes Effective 
—New York Receives Large Volume 
of Southern Coal on Orders. 


HIS market has quieted still fur- 

ther. As July 1 approaches buy- 
ers are taking the barest needs until 
they can obtain the benefit of re- 
duced freights at that time. There 
is enough of this demand, however, 
to maintain prices fairly well and in 
the case of some quality coals prices 
have even been advanced. 

New York presents the easiest 
market. There are more cars at the 
piers than last week and Southern 
coals are arriving in heavy volume. 
Very little of this fuel is coming in 
“on spec,” most of it being on orders 
of large consumers. The threatened 
rail strike presents an opportunity 
for greater marine activity and boat 
freights are developing signs of 
strength. 


NEW YORK 


Quotations fluctuated last week and 
toward the end of the week were some- 
what lower. With about 2,000 cars at 
the local piers and reports showing 
heavier production, quotations had to 
be shaded if shippers wanted to induce 
buying. 

Buyers were looking for bargains if 
they wanted coal. Then there is an 
impression that prices are going much 
lower when the new freight rates be- 
come effective. 

Reports that many textile mills in 
New England have reopened or are 
about to do so are gratifying to many 
local houses, as it will give them an op- 
portunity to place some of their coals. 

The gas, electric and transportation 
companies are receiving large tonnages 
of Southern coals. Free coals brought 
here from Southern ports are being 
quoted $8@$8.25, with lower quotations 
being heard occasionally. 

Early in the week stray lots of Clear- 
field wagon-mine coal was being quoted 
around $3.90. Other quotations included 
B. R. & P. coals around $4; Bessemer 
the same figure and #-in. gas around 
$4.75. 

The railroads were reported as buy- 
ing heavily, although there were re- 
ports that they had stopped buying for 
the time being. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


During the last week there were 3,449 
cars loaded as against 2,723 cars in 
the week previous, while the first 
eleven days of June showed a produc- 
tion of 4.970 cars as against 3,824 cars 
in the corresponding period of May. 
The increase was largely brought about 


by larger forces in the mines in opera- 
tion, but few operations being opened. 

Reports from where the miners have 
been idle since April 1 show much pri- 
vation. This is causing great dissatis- 
faction with the union leaders because 
of their failure to negotiate a settle- 
ment. The feeling is growing that 
the miners will not tolerate this con- 
dition long but will make the best 
adjustment they can. 





PHILADELPHIA 


There has been some stiffening of 
prices recently, although production has 
been increased. Inquiries have in- 
creased very much and the consumer 
seems to be more interested than for 
some time. 

The buying public has taken it for 
granted that the Hoover list included 
Pennsylvania coals and this is no doubt 
the reason for the considerable increase 
in inquiries. However, these coals are 
still selling at the market. 

The dealings in coal of the best 
grades have been extremely light, due 
mostly to the fact that the bulk of this 
production is being placed on contracts. 
The bulk of sales continues to be on 
Pools 10 and 11. There is also fair 
offering of unclassified coal. 

Southern coal is coming into this 
market via Tide, but it is mostly de- 
liveries on sales closed a long time 
since., New business of this kind is 
scarce, and buyers will at least hold 
off until July 1. There continues to be 
a plentiful supply of bunker coal, a 
good deal of which is accumulating de- 
murrage, as shippers sent in supplies 
heavily some weeks ago jin anticipa- 
tion of a strong demand. The export 
trade remains very quiet. 





FAIRMONT 


Non-union production has become an 
important factor and the success at- 
tending the efforts of mines to operate 
as such makes it doubtful if there will 
be a return to a union basis. During 
the week ended June 10, there were 
155 mines or more than one-third of 
the entire number in operation. During 
the same period there was an output of 
more than 120,000 tons. 





BALTIMORE 


There is no insistent demand, except 
in individual cases. There are some 
buyers in the mining regions who are 
entirely willing to take coal at any rea- 
sonable price and these purchasers, 
along with the curtailment of produc- 
tion, are holding the general market 
at rates considerably above the prices 
desired by Secretary Hoover. There 
has been a sharp decrease in the num- 
ber of representatives of large consum- 
ers who were recently in the regions to 
secure tonnage. While some consumers 
are now apparently buying to cover in 
event of a rail strike, the vast major- 
ity do not seem to be at all concerned 
about the possibilities of a transporta- 
tion tie-up. 

Prices are not as high as they were 
some ten days ago. There is a strong 
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feeling in the trade that the coals offer- 
ing at Hampton Roads on the Hoover 
maximum are due for a jump. This is 
based on the theory that a decision of 
the Shipping Board to buy bunker sup- 
plies at Hampton Roads will cause a ris- 
ing market. The Shipping Board has 
ordered its vessels, even those calling at 
New York to bunker at the Roads, to 
take advantage of that low market. 
Some of this coal will be bought in the 
open market. 


UPPER POTOMAC 


Although one or two mines have been 
shut down through the efforts of the 
United Mine Workers, other mines have 
resumed operations on a small scale and 
there is much activity on the Elk Gar- 
den branch of the Western Maryland. 
Despite assaults on miners, a few 
Georges Creek producers are still op- 
erating, having secured temporary re- 
straining court orders. There is a 
stiff demand and most producers are 
adhering closely to the price agreed 
upon at Washington. 











South 





BIRMINGHAM 


A goodly number of orders have 
been booked to be shipped into West- 
ern territory and also to competitive 
points in Georgia and Mississippi. 
Some tonnage is reported to have been 
shipped to Chicago and Pittsburgh. 
There is considerable inquiry from 
Western points and the demand from 
local territory is also somewhat better 
than it has been. 

The Illinois Central bought from 500 
to 750 cars to be shipped from Walker 
County mines and from operations on 
the Central of Georgia. Bunker busi- 
ness is very quiet. 

Domestic coal is being taken fairly 
well on contracts and practically all 
Cahaba field mines have disposed of 
output for thirty to sixty days ahead. 
The lower grades are hard to move. 
Steam prices have changed very lit- 
tle, some slight increases being shown, 
as noted in the following: 


Mine Run Washed 

Black Creek........ $2.00@$2.50 $2.25 $2.50 
Cahabareneench-- ees 2.00@ 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 
BigiSeamnrw 2.20 1.75@ 2.00 1.75@ 2.00 
Carbon thle. i... e.. 2.00@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 
Coronams.sen seer cate 2.00@ 2.25 2.25@ 2.50 
Prattcon tac noe 1.75@ 2.25 1.90@ 2.25 

There is a pretty heavy movement 


of coal in the district, furnace compa- 
nies mining increasing quantities as 
additional stacks are being blown in to 
meet the active iron market. Local 
rai'roads are pretty well stocked up 
and as a rule are taking minimum 
amount of contracts, with the possible 
exception of the Frisco. Production is 
on a basis of approximately 320,000 
net tons per week. Car supply is bet- 
ter, but labor shortage is being felt in 
seme sections. 


VIRGINIA 


Car and labor shortage losses have 
cut down the production, but the output 
is still above 84 per cent. Car short- 
age losses are heavy on the Interstate 
and the Southern. “No market’ losses 
have been almost eliminated under the 
pressure of heavier buying in the East. 
The demand, however, is largely for 
steam coal, domestic being shipped on 
contract only. 
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COAL AGE 


Anthracite 





No Uneasiness Over Failure 
To Reach Wage Agreement 


Some Inquiries Heard and a Few Orders 
Placed, but Partial Deliveri¢s Are 
Rule—Larger Coals Running Short, 
Steam Sizes Cleaned Up—Demand for 
River Coal Improves. 


HERE is a general absence of 

uneasiness, despite the failure of 
operators and miners to get together. 
The public is only mildly interested 
in ‘the situation. Some consumers 
are making price inquiries and a few 
are placing orders for winter coal, 
but retailers are husbanding their 
supplies and generally make only 
partial deliveries. 

The larger sizes are running short 
and there is a better sale of pea coal, 
which is moving some tonnage from 
mine storage. Canadians are inquir- 
ing about futuve deliveries and are 
seeking substitute supplies. Steam 
sizes are practically cleaned up or are 
on order and this has improved the 
demand for river coal, which has ad- 
vanced in price. 





NEW YORK 


The wholesale market is fast becom- 
ing clear of the larger sizes, and this 
condition is reflected in many of the 
local retail yards. There are retail 
dealers, however, who have sufficient 
coal to last them well into July, most of 
it consisting of chestnut and pea. 

Consumers for the most part want 
stove, and dealers are satisfying their 
wants as far as possible, at the same 
time trying to induce them to take part 
of the order in chestnut. When these 
sizes are cleaned up there will be little 
trouble in disposing of the pea coal. 

The refusal of the miners to submit 
their differences to arbitration as pro- 
posed by the operators created only a 
slight interest with the public. The 
fact that there is no coal being produced 
to meet next winter’s demand is re- 
ceiving a bare passing notice. 

Steam coals are growing scarcer. 
Continued demand has eaten into the 
reserve stocks and these are now show- 
ing its effect. Rice is hard to pick up 
while river barley is about the only 
coal in that size being offered. 





BALTIMORE 


Some dealers continue to lay up 
trucks as their stocks become depleted. 
Few of the dealers now have any con- 
siderable amount on hand, and the en- 
tire reserve in Baltimore is possibly 
not more than 3,500 tons. There is 
some increase in requests for coal, but 
dealers are merely booking such orders 
for the future without promise of time 
of delivery. 

The most interesting thing to hard 
coal men at this time is the raising of 


the question of the right of the dealers 
to deliver a 2,000-lb. ton to consumers, 
if the same rate is charged for coal as 
for the long ton, thus protecting the 
rights of the consumer. The local deal- 
ers are not entirely a unit on the 2,000 
lb. proposition under existing condi- 
tions, but the issue was raised by some 
announcing that they would sell a net 
ton. The State’s Attorney of Balti- 
more has declared that any effort to sell 
a 2,000 lb. ton is illegal under both state 
and city law enactments, which re- 
quire the delivery of 2,240 lb. He asked 
to have the police stop and weigh all 
loads of coal suspected of being less 
than 2,240 lb. and to report all viola- 
tions to the grand jury. 





ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


The men are taking a vote to author- 
ize their leaders to call a strike if they 
see fit. As far as can be learned every 
local is giving a vote in favor of a 
strike. However, some are recommend- 
ing that the pumpmen, firemen and en- 
gineers be left on the job to protect the 
mines. Although the leaders state that 
the men will not accept a reduction in 
wages, from every part of the field the 
men seem to be more willing to con- 
sider a cut of ten per cent. 

In the southern field a dealer sold 67 
automobiles between April 1 and June 
1, and of these, 43 were sold to men 
who are now out on a strike. Retail 
sales in the field have fallen off about 
50 per cent. There is a continual stream 
of miners withdrawing savings deposits 
each week. 





BOSTON 


The trade shows no developments at 
wholesale. Shipments of egg and chest- 
nut that were being made in some vol- 
ume by one of the producing companies 
have now been practically suspended 
and pea and buckwheat are the only 
sizes left in reserve in any quantity. 

Retailers are now taking “applica- 
tions” rather than entering orders. 
Several of the distributors are down to 
what would be regarded only as a safe 
margin for hotels, hospitals and neces- 
sary public services. 





PHILADELPHIA 
There was a big increase in the 
number of inquiries at retail. People 


have been stirred by the reports of 
the operators and miners failing to 
agree and quite a few of those who 
have been waiting for lower prices now 
seem willing to take in coal if they 
can get it. The retailers have a fair 
stock of some sizes, although all of 
them are slowly running out of. every- 
thing except pea. 

Most dealers are still declining to 
fill a customer’s full requirements, and 
inasmuch as the winter schedule of the 
past season is still in effect the con- 
sumer is usually willing to take what 
the dealer offers. 

Dealers are slowly coming to the 
companies for some storage pea. Some 
dealers with a speculative bent are ac- 
tually going in for quite heavy stocks 
of this. 
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In the steam sizes, while the com- 
panies do have some buckwheat in the 
storage yards, several of them are re- 
fusing additional orders, stating those 
already on the books are more than 
sufficient to take up the entire supply. 
Rice and barley are out of the market, 
while river barley is being freely offered 
and improving sales reported. The 
price for the river coal still clings 
around $1.75@$2.50, with the bulk be- 
ing sold above the minimum. 





BUFFALO 


Scarcely any coal is moving through 
the city to local consumers and the 
Canadian trade is not any more active. 
All expectation of resumption of min- 
ing on July 1 has been laid aside. Asa 
rule the date is figured at Sept. 1. If 
nothing happens before that time some- 
thing will likely be done then to get 
a supply started, for there is good room 
for fear that with a small supply car- 
ried over it will be hard to mine enough 
after that to keep up during the winter. 

Certain Canadians have been asking 
what they should do about the secur- 
ing of a supply. Shall they buy as they 
did some years ago, soft coal, coke or 
anything that happens to offer, or shall 
they continue to take their chances? 
Apparently no very definite answer was 
expected and none was given. 








West 


KANSAS CITY 


Some of the operating companies in 
this region are taking the production of 
the small mines and are having very 
little trouble in placing it, one com- 
pany getting as much as twenty-five 
cars per day. However, it is all mine 
run and there is an increasing demand 
for slack or steam coal and little or 
none to offer. Prices on domestic and 
mine run are unchanged, while screen- 
ings are stronger. 

The operators have held two meet- 
ings recently with the miners and ad- 
journed, without doing anything. There 
is a great deal of loose talk as to what 
will happen when the stocks of coal are 
used up and the operators try to open 
the mines. 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Business here is very quiet now. De- 
mand for slack continues, however, as a 
result of the improvement in the indus- 
trial situation. The domestic consumer 
is not worrying about the strike any 
more than he was on April 1 and prac- 
tically no winter coal has been dis- 
tributed so far. A year ago the deal- 
ers offered a 50c. reduction for a time 
in an effort to induce storage of coal, 
but only those who had to buy for cur- 
rent use seemed to get the benefit. 





DENVER 


The city has dropped the price of coal 
to consumers 95c. a ton for the best 
grades and 45c.@75c. for the cheaper 
grades. A new contract with the 
United Collieries Co. was given by J. J. 
Vick Roy, manager of municipal sup- 
plies, as the cause of the reduction. 

Business appears to be on the in- 
crease and operators fear that they 
will be unable to supply the demand 
when the expected price reductions are 
made on July 1. 
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COAL AGE 


Chicago and Midwest 





All-Around Price Slump 
Affects Entire Region 


Strenuous Field Effort To Maintain 
West Kentucky High Level Fails— 
Jobber Group Gets Burnt Again—A 
10-Day Lull Expected. 


OAL prices in the Midwest 

passed the peak for June during 
the past week and slid down notice- 
ably in most markets. A strenuous 
effort was made in the fields to keep 
the level up. This was successful for 
a few days when brokers made a 
sally into the Kentucky mining 
regions and picked up several hun- 
dred cars which they attempted to 
place in and around Chicago. When 
a large share of this coal got into 
distress and sold at a loss, buying in 
the field slowed down and with it 
went prices. The drop in western 
Kentucky, where operators are most 
obdurate in their intention of get- 
ting $4 for their output, became pro- 
nounced by the end of the week. A 
stern attempt to keep the field level 
at $3.90 showed distinct signs of 
failing when a few operators un- 
loaded at a little less and even then 
found coal on their hands for which 
the demand was slight. 


The general tendency of buyers is 
now definitely to withdraw from the 
market for the remainder of the month 
unless prices drop so low as to make 
coal attractive. A number of 30- and 
45-day contracts and agreements, made 
by some of the biggest consumers, have 
practically removed them from_ the 
arena. Some of these buyers feel so 
sure of their position that they have 
let it be known that they will not feel 
bound by these agreements if the bot- 
tom begins to drop out of the market. 
Buying, these days, is just as unscru- 
pulous as selling often is on a rising 
market. 

From, the standpoint of both the 
regular jobber and the operator who is 
jobbing “just to keep my hand in” 
there is one encouraging sign of late. 
Dealers and small consumers from all 
around this section of the land are 
making numerous inquiries. They are 
worrying. If the strike situation does 
not begin to clear itself soon, a buying 
rush is anticipated. This is one influ- 
ence which may help to bring the mar- 
ket back to life within a couple of 
weeks. On the other hand, any definite 
move to end the strike would “knock 
the bottom out” and prices would slump. 

Some disturbances in the Illinois and 
Indiana fields have drawn attention this 
week. A strip mine with 60 men work- 
ing, is operating near Herrin, Ill., under 
machine-gun guard without interfer- 
ence and in Indiana a few small mines 
here and there are producing amid 
strikers’ threats and some fist fights 
and rock throwing. 


CHICAGO 


A slow but steady softening of most 
coals on this market has set in just as 
was anticipated. During practically 
the entire week this weakening of quo- 
tations was noticeable and by Saturday 
it was pronounced. Many heavy buy- 
ers are stocked for the remainder of 
the month and are laying off until the 
drop in freight rates July 1. Some 
others, notably a few railroads and the 
railroad buying committee, have orders 
out covering shipments to be made for 
the next month or more. All of which 
takes out of the market most of the 
signs of life for the time being. 

West Virginia coals, both high and 
low volatile, slumped 25c. or more to a 
level of about $3.25 for mine run and a 
shade less for screenings. Little east- 
ern Kentucky spot mine run sold at 
over $3.25 by the end of the week. 
Some moved for a nickel less though 
lump brought as high as $3.50. West 
Kentucky suffered from the bear move- 
ment. Quotations, on the way down, 
passed $4 by the middle of the week 
and were pressing close to $3.65 when 
the week’s trading ended. It was 
prophesied that this coal as well as all 
others on this market would drop a 
little lower next week. Many small and 
medium sized consumers are getting 
more and more anxious, however, and 
after July 1, if no settlement of the 
strike is in view, it is entirely possible 
that considerable bidding for coal will 
start. Dealers in this region have 
practically quit buying, hoping for a 
substantial drop. Their trade with 
householders is dead now, but they ex- 
pect an early fall business if the strike 
lasts much longer, and few of them are 
stocked. Hard coal supplies are prac- 
tically exhausted here. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Retail coal prices in Indianapolis are 
stiffening a little. Prices at the mines 
in the non-union fields of West Virginia 
and Kentucky are around the $3.50 
limit agreed on by the conference in 
Washington. When this higher priced 
coal arrives in Indianapolis and present 
stocks are depleted, similar rises, in re- 
tail prices will take place. 

The increases coming from the pres- 
ent higher mine prices are to be les- 
sened somewhat after July 1 by the 
decreases in freight rates. These de- 
creases, however, will effect appreciably 
only the big buyers of coal. The aver- 
age reduction in the rate of transporta- 
tion from working mines to Indianapo- 
lis will be only about 28c. a ton. 





ST. LOUIS 


Storage supplies are running a little 
bit low and there is more activity in 
outside buying. This, however, is only 
among the larger plants. Domestic 
buying is unusually quiet. Country call 
is slow except in isolated places where 
there is a little demand for steam. 

The Southern Coal, Coke & Mining 
Co. on April 1 had about 50,000 tons of 
coal in storage and will clean up that 
storage this week. The Union Electric 
Light & Power Co., it is understood, 
on June 4 bought 15,000 tons of west 
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Kentucky mine run at a price of under 
$4 at the mine. The Frisco railroad is 
understood to have bought some Ala- 
bama mine run under $2. 

The past week has seen about 200 
cars of Alabama coal sold in the St. 


Louis market for steam. There is, 
however, a slump on now. The Bell 
Coal & Navigation Co., of Sturgis, 


Ky., brought its first barge of Kentucky 
coal up the river last week for the Lac- 
lede Gas Co. of St. Louis. 

The last of the Illinois coal is moving 
out at prices of from $4.25 for screen- 
ings to $4.75 for screened coal. eal- 
ers are not buying non-union coal for 
domestic as yet, preferring to wait. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


There is comparative quietness in the 
southern Illinois Carterville field as 
well as that of Perry and Jackson 
County. All the commercial coal is 
gone, and practically all the railroad 
coal. Unmarried mine workers are 
continuing to leave the fields. There is 
poverty in some cases, but in a general 
way the miners are taking it easy. 

In the Mt. Olive field there is still 
some coal held for contract customers. 
The tonnage is not great, and practi- 
cally everything in the Standard fie!d is 
about gone. 

Indications at the present time are 
that within thirty days after the mines 
resume there will be a car shortage 
that will be a record breaker although 
the Missouri Pacific is getting most of 
its coal equipment in shape and some 
other roads are reported doing likewise. 





LOUISVILLE 


Quotations in the fields last week 
rose 15c. to 25c. on western Kentucky 
coal but orders were so light as to pull 
the price down again. Eastern Ken- 
tucky prices are weaker, as there has 
been a slump in railroad, steel mill and 
general industrial buying, consumers 
not showing a tendency to pay peak 
prices. As a result lump coal continues 
firm at $3.75, but mine run which last 
week was quoted at $3.50, today is sell- 
ing $3@$3.50. Screenings are scarce at 
$3@$3.25. 

Retailers are advancing prices, and 
quotations are $1@$1.50 higher than 
they were prior to the strike. How- 
ever, retailers are not buying much coal. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Inquiries continue good but consum- 
ers are refusing to close orders at the 
$4 level, resulting in little new business 
in the field. It is reported that some 
business has been taken at $3.90 a ton 
and less. Last week the market was 
$3.75, with $4 in sight. 

It is claimed that jobbers and brokers 
last week bought up a great deal of 
tonnage, but found it no easy matter to 
dispose of it on the Chicago and other 
markets at the $4 level, with the result 
that demurrage is forcing lower prices. 
This slows down buying until mines 
short of business will be willing to take 
a more reasonable figure. Lack of rail- 
road and large industrial orders is said 
to be felt. 

Jobbers claim that they are able to 
sell on the dips, and could dispose of 
large tonnage at $3.50, but find that 
buyers are refusing to meet a price at 
much over that level. With the reduced 
freight rates effective July 1, there ap- 
pears to be a tendency to hold down 
buying as much as possible until that 
time. 
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Northwest 


Stocks Are About Gone 
and Interest Awakens 


Many Docks Have Unloaded, Holding 
Enough Only for Long-Time Cus- 
tomers—Buyers for Railroads and 
Iron Mines Have Acquired Consider- 
able Supplies. 


OCK stocks in the Northwest are 

practically exhausted by the con- 
stant drains of recent weeks. Rail- 
road and mine buyers have been 
taking all they could get and ship- 
ments toward Chicago have done the 
rest of the damage. However, it is 
still possible the Northwest can get 
a full winter’s supply, for it has been 
done before, though the feat is rather 
heroic. If dependence has to be put 
on railroads for this supply, there 
may be another obstacle to overcome. 
A car shortage has already begun to 
show itself. Dealers in back-country 
towns are expected to come into the 
market soon. They have held off dur- 
ing the last week or two presumably 
because of the high level of prices. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


The local papers of late have pointed 
out that available stocks of hard and 
soft coal on the docks are perhaps 15 
per cent of the winter’s needs and that 
it is going to be hard to get enough coal 
for the winter. While it has been 
argued that the Northwest cannot get 
a Pee, in less than four or five 
months, yet past experience has shown 
that although it is not easy nor com- 
fortable, yet it has been done. 

There is already quite a car shortage 
even though little coal is moving; it 
doubtless will be worse when the 
heavier demand of fall begins. Reports 
from the mines are that open-top cars 
are scarce. Railroads right now in Min- 
nesota are furnishing box cars for ship- 
ping gravel because they are short of 
open tops. 

The Northwestern coal market is 
about at a standstill. There is over 
300,000 tons of hard coal on the docks, 
but 40 or 50 per cent of it is in un- 
popular sizes. 





DULUTH 


Stocks of bituminous coal on the 
docks as of June 1 aggregated 2,375,000 
tons and of anthracite 385,000 tons. 
The docks were estimated to have only 
780,000 tons of free bituminous coal on 
hand, or about one-third of the total 
supply at the beginning of this month. 
_ This is regarded by dealers as show- 
ing a_ serious condition should the 
miners’ strike continue for even a few 
weeks to come. Since the first of the 
month demand has increased greatly 
from mining interests and railroads. 

The supply of soft coal is cut down 
by a continuance of cargo shipments to 
Lake Michigan ports for delivery to 


railroad companies. As a result some 
of the dock companies have practically 
disposed of their entire surplus sup- 
plies. Four companies have indicated 
that they are out of the market except 
to take care of customers of long stand- 
ing. Dealers in towns throughout the 
Northwest are expected to start buying 
in a week or ten days, and this will 
easily exhaust surplus stocks held on 
other docks. 

Lump is fluctuating around $7@$7.50, 
with the market nearer the top than 
the bottom. Screenings are high be- 
tween $5.50@$6. Every indication 
points to a rise in prices rather than 
any lowering. 





MILWAUKEE 


With a known shortage of 318,931 
tons of anthracite, and 471,386 tons of 
soft coal, as against last year’s Lake 
receipts, it would be only natural that 
there should be a clamor for coal. The 
contrary is the case, however. Every- 
body seems to be holding off and the 
market is dull and depressed. West- 
ern Kentucky coal has been freely of- 
fered, but the price, $3.50 at the mines, 
is too high to entice dealers to taking 
it on in the present state of the market. 
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Receipts of soft coal by Lake thus far 
this season are far below those of last 
The record up to the middle of 











year. 
June is as follows: 
Hard Soft 
J ty je Pe en ema hy ICR ORES 8,000 100,309 
DAG Metron oh MACNN c ene e oe e's 6 195,251 
SL PLIEO pea was! tin wieiie sears anes as 6 118,953 
ANH so Aten chau Peeera 8,000 414,513 
Same period in 1921......326,931 885,899 
ID ECU RASC mia iis. 6 a bra 6.5) apr eres 318,931 471,386 


One cargo of 10,000 tons of soft coal 
was received from Superior, Wis. It 
was a case of shifting coal between two 
yards of the Great Lakes Coal & Dock 
Co. 

The following are the retail prices at 
Milwaukee at the present time: 


ANTHRACITE 


Rec eetel ater ates osc cr ules sh << 'o. 6 lc sPewse%e (O08, ¥ « $15.70 
SHEONAST CS ye choy Clb COT CIC ICR aan aaa 16.00 
INGE Meee eee is <a. itels 24 scat tosis ee 15.95 
OA eRe ROEM syns fale, ole hater S. ccc te 0 6, els fs 14.00 

11.50 


BITUMINOUS 


Pitts., Hock. and Yough. screened... $9. 
Pile run 3 
Screenings 

Wiest (Virginia) Screened. ...6 55.60.68 1 
Pile Run 


PCR COMIN SM EM Ah) cus Rents cfeteialo acces a ule. ois aay! 
IPOGHHONtAS SCTCCMNER ho sees sos nse ole 10.75 
TTT Comm ERA a eistees ch cpus isiialts oneal cus liei dle. ace 9.25 
CRE CHINE Se ie ict toda tos! save, sia e ete eas 6.50 


ICON A Walmer aS MING, TUNE. cus cise). +o 7. 

Illinois and Indiana screened........ Tee 
LEDU LES a bbuly : Seley Seeces cue oCaraeRCRn ae ORC CRE aa 
Screenings 

COREE LAT Oe SIZ CS ccs eecsis ee etics: oie ea ifs?2 
Pea and nut 10.00 


New England 


Deadly Dull Market Lacks 
Even Relief of Bright Spots 


Railroads and Industrials Interested 
Only in Monthly Quotas on Bargain 
Basis—Hoover Levels May Not Even 
Be Reached—Ample Supplies Seen in 
Non-Union Sources. 


HERE are no bright spots in the 

current market. Trade hardly 
could be duller than it is at this 
writing. We rather doubt whether 
July will show any material change 
in the demand for steam coals. 
Neither railroads nor large indus- 
trials show much interest except in 
getting monthly quotas on low-price 
contracts and it remains to be seen 
whether the Hoover levels will be 
reached, let alone being exceeded. 
For the present at least it is clear 
that non-union mines in the Pocahon- 
tas and New River districts are 
amply able to supply current require- 
ments in Tidewater territory in New 
England. And non-union mines in 
Pennsylvania shipping all-rail can 
take care of the rest, on the basis 
of present-day consumption. 


Receipts both by water and all-rail 
continue relatively rather light. Doubt- 
less this is partly due to the reduction 


of 10 per cent in railroad tolls, effec- 
tive July 1, but to trade and manufactur- 
ing conditions here there is no snap 
whatever. The vacation season is on 
and all hands seem determined to take 
it easy for the next two months, if not 
longer. Meanwhile, contract shipments 
are coming forward in fair volume, and 
some of the agencies are wondering why 
they didn’t sell more at early season 
figures. 

Efforts to reopen textile mills where 
unions are supporting a strike are only 
moderately successful. There is only a 
light demand for goods and so many 
plants of this kind are now using oil 
that the reaction, when it comes, will 
not mean a very largely increased call 
for coal. The railroads are of course 
using less per diem during these days 
of small traffic and it is hard to see 
any indication as yet of the long- 
awaited improvement. 

Except for gas coals from Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, receipts here by 
water are almost exclusively from 
Hampton Roads. At the terminals 
there the accumulations are still heavy 
and the spot market rather sluggish. 
Prices are little, if any, above the $6 
level f.o.b. vessel at the piers, and there 
if a feeling among buyers here that by 
waiting until July for hand-to-mouth 
purchases they will at least save the 28c. 
that is to be taken off rates from the 
mines to the Roads. 

Coastwise freights show no change 
from the figures previously quoted, 90c. 
@$1, depending on size, being the mar- 
ket quotation for steamers and large 
barges. Smaller craft secure a differ- 
ential over that. 
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Eastern Inland 





Strike-Settlement Gossip Has 
Unsettling Market Effect 


Prices Fall and Demand Wanes, Save 
for Connellsville Coal, Which Is 
Strong With Quotations Firm—July 
Freight Cut a Deterrent—Lake Buy- 
ers Perk Up as Prices Sag. 


% 


UMORS of attempted strike set- 
tlement have broken the market, 
except for Connellsville coal, which 
is still going strong with firm prices. 
Elsewhere prices have dropped and 
demand has waned. West Virginia 
and Kentucky coals have dropped as 
much as 75c. A further deterrent 
is the freight rate reduction on July 
1, which is causing all buyers who 
can do so to stay out of the market 
during the balance of June. Lake 
buyers are becoming more active as 
prices decline. 


CLEVELAND 


Indications that the strike will be 
settled soon and that union mines may 
resume operation by July 1 have com- 
pletely demoralized the coal market in 
this district. ~Non-union coal is in 
abundant supply, a considerable 
amount being left on tracks with no 
takers. Price declines have been dras- 
tic. A week or so ago consumers were 
paying $3.75@$4 for Kentucky and 
West Virginia coal. That fuel is go- 
ing begging at $3.25. Ohio wagon 
mine coal formerly was $4 and now is 
quoted $38.50. 

Consumers apparently are convinced 
that production will soon be under way 
in full swing. In addition they expect 
to derive some price benefit from the 
freight reduction due July 1. These 
considerations combined have brought 
about the present slump. Any threat- 
ened breakdown in negotiations for 
peace would cause a scurry to buy coal. 
Stocks are getting lower each week 
and the famine point is not many weeks 
distant. Plant operations continue good 
but further expansion is hardly to be 
expected during the summer months. 
In fact automobile and steel mill op- 
erations may sag slightly in July and 
August. 

The Northwest continues to grow 
more anxious about its supplies and 
operators are just as anxious to start 
production and begin the movement up 
the Lakes. Less than 2,000,000 tons 
have been sent and about 20,000,000 
tons are needed. Every week’s delay 
will make it that much more difficult to 
get coal to the Northwest in ample 
quantity. 





NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Since the beginning of proceedings 
against some of the strikers who have 
been active in trying to force a sus- 
pension of operations and since those 
awaiting trial have been put on their 
good behavior there has been less 


trouble in Ohio, Brooke and Marshall 
counties and mines are maintaining 
production at about the level of 60,- 
000 tons a week. The market is ab- 
sorbing all thé coal available. Rail- 
roads are utilizing a large tonnage. 





BUFFALO 

The price is going up and the sensa- 
tional shipper is saying that it will go on 
up steadily from now to the time some- 
thing radical comes in to stop it. At 
the same time the consumer is holding 
off as much as he can, for the reduced 
rail rates are to cut down the price 
a matter of 25c. a ton to this market. 
Actual demand wiil increase consider- 
ably as soon as July comes in and the 
operators seem likely to take advantage 
of the stir. 

Even the cautious shipper is usually 
advising consumers to buy now if they 
have only small stocks. At the same 
time there is the contradiction of quite 
a large amount of coal standing on 
track at times unsold. The wise buyer 
can generally get what he wants from 
that source, though he may not always 
know what the quality is. 

Prices are strong at $3.75 for slack 
to $4.25 for %-in., with Pittsburgh op- 
erators quite often asking $4.50. Our 
shippers report that they have not been 
able to get the asking price yet, but 
they seem to be expecting that it will 
be paid before long. 

Lake receipts of Pocahontas from 
Chio ports were 42,100 net tons last 
week, the falling off being at least in 
part because some of the local docks 
are badly congested, with several car- 
goes waiting. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Inquiries have noticeably dimin‘shed 
and demand is at a minimum. The un- 
derlying cause for this situation is said 
to be due to the various rumors -pre- 
dicting an early settlement of the strike. 
Likewise, the great majority of consum- 
ers have sufficient coal on hand to carry 
them some weeks yet and they are safe- 
guarding against having a lot of high- 
priced coal on hand when mining is re- 
sumed at a lower production cost, to- 
gether with reduced freight rates which 
are to become effective July 1. 

Eastern Ohio stripping mines are 
producing something over 50,000 tons 
per week since issuance of permanent 
injunction by the Federal Court ‘at 
Columbus, restraining union miners 
from interfering with or intimidating 
employees. Such wagon mines as are 
producing are said to be furnishing fuel 
to the nearby industries, but no esti- 
mate is available as to the extent of 
their output. 

In the Lake trade, shipments con- 
tinue light, the fleet having loaded only 
283,531 tons of cargo coal last week as 
compared with 1,033,684 tons the same 
week last season. Shipments for the 
season up to June 12, were 2,565,176 
tons, or 4,132,750 tons less than for the 
same period of 1921. Shipments for the 
same period of 1920 were 2,284,033 tons. 

Receipts of bituminous coal at Cleve- 
land during the week ended June 10 
were slightly in excess of those of the 
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preceding week, total arrivals being 994 
cars, 913 cars of which were for in- 
dustries and 81 cars for retails yards. 





PITTSBURGH 


~ The most important developments in 
the strike situation in the past week 
occurred in Illinois and Indiana, where 
the operators publicly committed them- 
selves as being permanently opposed to 
a four-state agreement on wages. ~The 
position of these operators had been 
known in the trade, but the public po- 
sition of the Pittsburgh and southern 
Ohio operators, who formally declared 
against the four-state agreement last 
January, has been strengthened. The 
Pittsburgh district operators are ob- 
served to be a unit in this matter as 
well as in their determination not to 
accept the check-off again. 

The invitat:on sent by the Pittsburgh 
Coal Producers’ Association to District 
No. 5, U. M. W., promptly declined by 
the latter, was assumed in many quar- 
ters to be a preliminary step to an ef- 
fort to reopen some of the mines in 
the district, but no developments in this 
direction have thus far occurred. It is 
still thought probable that at any mo- 
ment some moves in this d-rection may 
be made. 

The chief trading in the local mar- 
ket is in Connellsville coal, which has 
readily maintained the advance scored 
a week ago, being quotable at $3.75@$4 
for steam grade. Byproduct does not 
seem to be offered. The non-union 
strikes in the Connellsville region are 
holding out very well, the increase in 
production being very slow. 





COLUMBUS 


There is still a rather unsteady mar- 
ket due to the fact that consumers gen- 
erally are waiting until after the re- 
duction of freight rates July 1. Only 
such users that must have stocks at 
present are in the market and this de- 
mand is not nearly as strong as for- 
merly. Prices range slightly below the 
Hoover figures. Some distress coal is 
reported at certain points, but on the 
whole there is not much tendency to 
reduce prices. 

Buying for utilities and railroads is 
the best feature. Retail prices are 
steady at former levels, with Pocahon- 
tas lump around $7.50@$7.75 and West 
Virginia grades, $7@$7.50. 

Lake trade is progressing as rapidly 
as could be exvected under the circum- 
stances. The H. V. docks loaded 865,520 
tons to June 15. 


_—— 


DETROIT 


Buying of bituminous coal continues 
on a small scale, with very little de- 
mand for either steam or domestic 
sizes. There is not much coal coming 
in, but jobbers say free coal is not dif- 
ficult to find when it is required. One 
of the reasons for deferred purchases is 
the postponed application of the reduc- 
tion in freight rates. 

In this connection the jobbers are of 
the opinion that there is likely to de- 
velop so extensive a demand soon after 
the rate reduction occurs that the buy- 
ers will find themselves paying mine 
prices that will make their coal more 
costly than with the present freight 
charges. Practically no business is be- 
ing done in domestic coal. So far, the 
retailers have made almost no start on 
distribution of coal for next winter’s 
requirements. 
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Cincinnati Gateway 





Offerings Cause No Rush 
. Of Buyers; Sag Continues 


June Steel-Mill Requirements Provided 
For, Market Is Flat—L. & N. Places 
Embargo on Return of Empties— 
Smokeless Moves Inland in Heavy 
Volume. 

HE first upward climb that fol- 

lowed the announcement of Sec- 
retary Hoover’s maximum prices 
went the limit and values have fallen 
back. Steel people have apparently 
covered their June requirements and 
buying is nil. The beginning of the 
week saw coal being offered without 
any great rush of buyers and the 
sagging continued to a point where 
the L. & N. R. R. was called upon to 
place an embargo against the return 
of empties to the mines in the Harlan 
and Cumberland area because of the 
number of loads that were standing 
without orders. Smokeless is coming 

Inland in heavy volume, as the Tide- 

water market is less attractive. 





CINCINNATI 


The drop in high-volatile prices al- 
lowed some of the Lake buyers to get 
in the market again but those in Cleve- 
land and Toledo refused to go higher 
than $3 and while this is being written 
the softness there has an indication 
that this is the top and if there is any 
great rush of tonnage in response there 
will be lower prices. Steel plant buying 
is almost nil. Retailers will not come 
in the market until the reduction in 
freight rates. i 

The smokeless situation is about in 
the same boat with the bituminous. 
Tidewater business has settled down 
to the same old grind and in conse- 
quence the heavy volume has again 
turned Inland. Some of the old line 
companies are holding to the Hoover 
maximum but with concessions. Others 
that have been leaders in reductions 
have dropped to a high-volatile basis. 
Some domestic business is being booked 
for the beginning of July and if there 
is a much further drop it is likely that 
a good many mines will return to sizing 
their coal. 

There has been no change in the re- 
tail situation. Various suggestions that 
the local prices should be advanced to 
meet the maximum that was placed in 
Washington have fallen on deaf ears 
and most of the companies are booking 
orders for deliveries clear up to October 
on the following basis: Pocahontas 
lump $8, mine run $6.50@36.75, bitu- 
minous lump, $6.75 and slack, $450@$5. 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 





Buying is not so keen as it has been. 


Best mine run has dropped back to 
$3, while some of the lower grades 
brought around $2.75@$2.85. Block is 
coming back into notice, there being a 


‘for steam coal. 


ready demand at $3.50@$3.75, while 
egg is not far behind. Announcement 
has been made by the L. & N. that 
there would be no further cars fur- 
nished at the mines this week, on ac- 
count of necessity of cleaning up con- 
gestion between mines and Cincinnati. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


KANAWHA 

Despite interference on the part of 
striking miners, production is being 
gradually increased. The bulk of the 
production is coming from the small 
mines and from a group protected by 
an injunction. Demand is_ principally 
There does not appear 
to be any chance of an agreement in 
sight and producers are operating 
wherever there is any sentiment among 
the miners favoring a resumption. 

LOGAN AND THACKER 


Production continues on an unusually 
large scale in the Logan field. May es- 
tablished a new record but one which 
operators believe will be exceeded dur- 
ing June owing to a well sustained de- 
mand. The only factor standing in 
the way of a large tonnage is the 
need for more men. The market is ac- 
tive and there is comparatively little 
free coal now available. 

Kenova-Thacker mines are loading 
more coal than they ever did. No ef- 
forts are being made to interfere wtih 
operations in view of the injunction still 
in effect. Producers are finding a ready 
market for their output, the greater 
part of which is flowing to Western 
markets and to the Lakes. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 

Buying is on a heavier and steadier 
scale now that the general situation 
has become more stabilized through 
the fixing of prices. Not only are the 
railroads taking much coal but there is 
also a brisk demand among industrial 
concerns. More men could be utilized, 
as labor shortage losses amount to 
about 16 per cent. 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


New RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River Mines are producing more 
than at any time since the beginning 
of the strike. Miners within the last 
week or so have been comparatively free 
from interference. Incentive for heavier 
production is to be found in a growing 
demand. There is a better movement, 
particularly to Eastern points. 

In the Gulf region production is on 
a larger scale than at any time in the 
history of the field, having almost 
reached 200,000 tons a week. Lack of 
man power is still the most serious fac- 
tor in retarding production. Tidewater 
shipments have been increased and 
dumpings are unusually heavy. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas output is averaging 
close to 450,000 tons a week. It is 
simply a question of securing more men, 
since labor shortage losses now amount 
to about 80,000 tons a week. There are 
no “no market” losses in this territory. 
The movement to Eastern and Western 
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markets is heavy and the demand at 
Tidewater has been growing. 
Conditions remain unchanged in the 
Tug River field, mines producing at the 
rate of about 90 per cent of capacity. 
Mine disability alone stands in the 
way of 100 per cent production. Mines 
are sending rather large tonnage to 
the Lakes and are also marketing a 
heavy volume in the steel districts. 








Coke 





UNIONTOWN 


The situation is relatively unchanged 
with the exception that conditions in the 
homes of many miners have become 
acute and that the operators are using 
more aggressive action. Evictions of 
strikers are now proceeding daily and 
in large numbers. At Alicia plant of 
the Pittsburgh Steel company last week 
43 families were evicted in one day and 
in some instances the families of work- 
ers were waiting to move into the house 
immediately. 

The market continues strong with the 
team-truck mines resuming since the 
Hoover price of $3.50 is not operative 
in this district. A maximum of $4 has 
been reached for coal and there is no 
difficulty in selling all that is offered, 
principally among steel interests. Buy- 
ers are not particular as to quality 
and the tops of some of the cars leav- 
ing the region show a varied assort- 
ment which could not pass inspection in 
normal times. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


The trend in blast furnace operations 
is upward. Offerings of Connellsville 
coke do not seem to have increased, al- 
though production tends to gain stead- 
ily. Contract shipments absorb a large 
part of the merchant output and there is 
probably some coke moving from pro- 
ducers to regular customers at adjusted 


prices, without passing through the 
open market. 
There is much latent demand for 


coke, i.e., there are not only many fur- 
naces that would buy if they could get a 
price somewhat around normal, but also 
some furnaces that would probably pay 
approximately present prices if at the 
same time they could be assured of a 
regular supply. But it is not considered 
feasible to try to start a furnace and 
operate it on prompt lots picked up 
from time to time. 

Demand for foundry coke continues 
relatively light and consumers are not 
bidding up the market, although prices 
are ‘a shade stiffer than a week ago. 
Quotations stand at $7@$7.25 for fur- 
nace coke and $7.50@$7.75 for foundry. 

The Courier reports production dur- 
ing the week ended June 10 at 45,288 
tons by the furnace ovens, and 13,375 
tons by the merchant ovens, making a 
total of 58,663 tons, an increase of 
10,193 tons, representing a recovery 
from the holiday week. 





BUFFALO 


Local iron furnaces are busy, but the 
by-product coke ovens are also quite 
as busy and the supply meets the de- 
mand. The furnaces are surrounded by 
huge piles of supplies. The amount of 
iron shipped out is large. Coke quota- 
tions continue at $7 for 72-hr. Connells- 
ville foundry, $6 for 48-hr. furnace and 
$4.50 for stock. 
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News Items 


From Field and Trade 





ALABAMA 


The Arco Coal Co. has been incorporated 
in Tuscaloosa, and has leased about 1,440 
acres of coal lands about twelve miles 
from that point near the L. & N., from 
which the coal will be mined by the hydrau- 
lic stripping process, The company is 
capitalized at $20,000. 
president, A. C. Smith, vice-president, and 
Fleetwood Rice, secretary. Headquarters 
will be in Tuscaloosa. Development work 
will be started at once. 


The Alabama By-Products Corporation, 
Boyles, has let a contract to the Koppers 
Company, of Pittsburg, for an addition of 
twenty-five Koppers ovens to its present 
plant, at a cost of $1,250,000. This repre- 
sents an increased capacity of 50 per cent 
and will enable an annual production of 
about 865,000 tons of coke or a consumption 
of 550,000 tons of coal, which will come 
from the mines of the Majestic and Imperial 
coal companies, subsidiaries of the corpora- 
tion. 

The Montevallo Mining Co., 
David Roberts, trustee, 
contract with the State of Alabama to use 
convicts for an additional term of three 
months on basis of the rates in effect prior 
to the receivership, when the convict labor 
Was temporarily suspended and the con- 
tract abrogated. The question of reinstate- 
ment of the contract and dissolution of the 
receivership is now pending before the 
United States Court of Appeals, New Or- 
leans. 


through 
has entered into a 





CONNECTICUT 


The Berkshire Mill Coal Co., Bridgeport, 
was organized recently by the election of 
the following officers: James <A. Barri, 
president and treasurer; R. S. Terry, secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer. Messrs. Barri 
and Terry, together with William B. Board- 
man, constitute the Board of Directors. 
The coneern was recently incorporated and 
will carry on a general coal business with 
yards on the Pequonnock River. 


ILLINOIS 


In the foreclosure proceedings of the 
Smith-Lohr Coal Mining Co., of Pana, a de- 
cree has been entered against the company 
for $185,937. M. H. Seiler, of Pana, has 
been appointed receiver. Ora H. Brown 
was appointed special master-in-chancery 
to sell the property unless redeemed in 
20 days. 

John A. Garcia, mining engineer, has left 
Chicago for Utah where he is to examine 
some large coal and iron deposits in pros- 
pective development. He expects to go on 
to San Francisco to report after he has 
completed his field work and thence to New 
Mexico, where the Allen & Garcia Co. is 
building a very large skip-hoisting mine 
for the Gallup-American Coal Co., Gallup. 
Mr. Garcia expects to return to Chicago 
about July 5. 


_ The Union Colliery Co., of St. Louis and 
Chicago, was recently awarded the sum of 
$1,500 in a lawsuit against the State of 
Illinois. The new state highway, which is 
now under construction near the company’s 
mine yards at Dowell, cuts directly across 
the mine yard tracks and the company was 
claiming damages to the amount of from 
$200,000 to $400,000. 


J. M. Dillavou, head of the Harris-Dil- 
lavou-Dimond Co., Chicago, was in the 
southern part of the state recently visiting 
mines operated by that company. 


The Springfield-Athens Coal Co. recently 
filed dissolution notice with the secretary 
of state and will discontinue business. 


Thomas Horn, West Frankfort, in charge 
of the mines of the Southern Gem Coal 
Corporation in southern Illinois, was a re- 
cent visitor in the main offices of the com- 
pany at Chicago. 

The Steamship Fuel Co. has established 
a Norfolk office with J. H. Gibson in charge, 
to deal in general coal business, domestic 
and export. 


George H. Loeb, formerly manager at 
Norfolk for the Central Pocahontas Coal 
Co.,. and now connected with the Cincin- 
nati office of this company, was in Norfolk 
recently. 


J. D. Henerson is: 





The American Coke & Chemical Co. will 
put down two test holes in the vicinity of 
McLeansboro. This company has _ pur- 
chased a number of options on Hamilton 
County coal lands. It is expected that 
some extensive coal prospecting will be 
done in this vicinity in the next few years. 


INDIANA 


Hiram L. Ireland, of Princeton, has filed 
a suit for $30,000 against the Francisco 
Mining Co., alleging that the company has 
removed 10,000 tons of coal from mines 
which extended under his land. He values 
the coal at $3 a ton and asks damages in 
the amount of $30,000, also a restraining 
order demanding that no further mining 
be done under his land. 


Fight for the control of the stripping 
fields in southern Pike County started re- 
cently when the Enos Coal Co. brought suit 
against Claud E. Beatty and V. E. Beatty, 
to compel them to cancel a deed made to 
Gray Brothers, of Evansville, and sell to 
them, under a prior contract, ninety acres 
of coal land in Monroe township, on which 
the Enos company already has constructed 
a lake, twenty-five acres of which extends 
on the Beatty land. The Beattys obtained 
an option on the ninety acres last year for 
$7,125, of which $2,500 was paid in cash 
and the balance to be paid in one year. In 
the meantime the Enos company took over 
the holdings of the Cummins Coal Co. and 
built a large lake on part of the Beatty 
property, installing pumping stations and 
pipe lines. After the year had elapsed and 
the Enos company had not paid the balance 
due on the purchase price to Beatty, he 
sold the same land to R. R. Williams, repre- 
senting Gray Brothers, for $10,000 cash. 
In making the sale, one-half of the Enos 
company’s lake was included in the deal. 
The Enos company immediately filed suit 
to enjoin Gray Brothers from éntering upon 
the property and interfering with the work 
of the Enos company and are also asking 
that the deed be set aside on the grounds 
that the defendants failed to give it an ab- 
stract of title within the year. The com- 
pany deposited with the clerk of the Pike 
Circuit court, $4,625, balance due Beatty, 
and are asking that the sale between Beatty 
and Williams be set aside. 


A mob estimated at 400 persons left Terre 
Haute recently in automobiles after an- 
nouncing their intention of closing every 
coal mine in operation between Terre 
Haute and Brazil. The first stop made was 
at the Jones Mine near Staunton, where 
two trucks loaded with coal were seized 
and the contents dumped into the road. 
Two guards at the mine were disarmed by 
the men when they entered the mine. The 
men also visited the Robert Hughes Mine, 
five miles from Terre Haute, but the shaft 
was found to be deserted and the crowd 
moved on. 





KENTUCKY 


A number of new coal companies have 
been chartered recently. Among the new- 
comers are: Excelsior By-Product Coal 
Co., Pikeville, $125,000; Charles K. Wag- 
ner, Robert Wallace, C. C. Frazier and H. B. 
Wright; George Coal Mining Co., Middles- 
boro, $600,000; M. L. George, J. W. Wilson 
and C, W. Miller; Finley Coal Co., Madison- 
ville, $35,000; Thomas E. Finley, Ella 
Campbell Finley and Curtis B. Johnson: 
Bermuda Coal Co., Chavies, $100,000; 
Carol Robinson, M. L. Stone and Lewis 
BK. Harvie. 


The Mahan Jellico Coal Co. is building 
a new tipple at Packard to replace the one 
destroyed by fire April 13. The new tipple 
will be 80 ft. long and 50 ft. wide. The 
tipple will be of steel and will cost from 
$18,000 to $20,000. The company has 
offered a reward for information leading 
to the arrest of persons who fired the old 
tipple. 


At a second sale of the Boyce Coal Co. 
property ordered by the courts, Thomas E. 


Finley, Madisonville attorney, was the 
highest bidder and _ the holdings were 
knocked down for him for $17,000. Mr. 


Finley said that he would organize a com- 
pany to be known as the Finley Coal Co., 
to be composed of himself and his three 
sons as incorporators. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


The Miller Coal Co., Ine., Boston, has 
been incorporated to deal in coal. The 
company’s capital stock is $50,000, and the 
incorporators are: Fred Miller, Newton; 
Charles W. Gammons, Cohasset; Irvin Mc- 
Dowell Garfield, Boston; Alexander White- 
side, Boston, and Joseph W. Glidden, 
Newcastle. 


MISSOURI 


A petition in equity has been filed in the 
Macon County Circuit Court by Ernest 
Frederick and Sadie M. Frederick against 
Joseph Gates and Lillian P. Gates. The 
parties to the suit are owners of the Star 
Coal Mines at Bevier, the Fredericks hav- 
ing a two-third interest and the Gates a 
one-third interest. The petition asks for a 
dissolution of the partnership and an ac- 
counting. It recites that the parties have 
disagreed and that the defendants have 
stopped the payment of funds in the bank, 
necessary for the conduct of the business, 
The company’s property at Bevier is esti- 
mated to be worth $60,000 to $70,000. 


The Cable Coal Co., at Connellsville, has 
resumed operations, according to J. T. Hat- 
field, an officer in the company. He says 
the company is a co-operative concern and 
for that reason withdrew from the union, 
but said it was not a non-union coal mine. 


A coal boom is likely to develop the west 
side of Randolph County and will be ecar- 
ried into effect as soon as the present coal 
strike is called off. Men with drills are 
now at work locating the coal veins. 


L. S. Harlan, president of the Clifton Hill 
Banking Co., has devoted considerable time 
to the proposition and has secured options 
on several thousand acres of coal lands 
where it is expected the coal field will be 
developed. This land lies north of Clifton 
Hill and extends up to the Thomas Hill 
country. It is known that several promi- 
nent citizens of Bevier and Macon have 
large coal interests north of Clifton Hill 
and will put forth every effort to develop 
this field. 


A special meeting of the stockholders of 
the Callaway County Coal Co., which has 
mines at Carrington, will be held this month 
for the purpose of electing directors and to 
vote on a resolution to dissolve the com- 
pany, close up its affairs and dispose of its 
assets. F. L. Crosby is president of the 
company, and Carter Norris, of Fulton, is 
secretary. The meeting was called at the 
request of a majority of the directors and 
stockholders. 


NEW YORK 


The Consolidation Coal Co. has an- 
nounced the appointment of Walter D. Bar- 
rington, of New York, assistant engineer 
of tests, as consulting sales engineer with 
headquarters in the Munson Bldg., 67 Wall 
St. Mr. Barrington formerly lived at Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 


S. G. Symons, purchasing agent for Cos- 
grove & Co., Johnstown coal operators, at- 
tended the recent annual convention of the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents 
at Rochester. A standard contract for the 
use of the members was adopted and the 
buyers there were very optimistic with 
reference to the national coal strike. 


A visitor in New York during the early 
part of June was Harry B. Clark, identified 
with the Clark coal interests of northern 
West Virginia. 

George Otis Smith, director of the Geo- 
logical Survey, and Hugh Archibald, min- 
ing engineer and author, were the wit- 
nesses at the hearing of the Public Com- 
mittee on the Coal Strike, held on June 13, 
at the Engineering Bldg., New York City. 


Willis H. Brown, who has offices at No.1 
Broadway, New York, has gone to his cot- 
tage on the shores of Lake Ontario for the 
summer. 


Frederick J. Kerner, who for some time 
was the manager of the export department 
of W. A. Marshall & Co., has organized the 
F. K. Kerner Coal Co., Ine., with offices at 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, and will con- 
duct a general wholesale coal business. 


OHIO 


The Sunday Creek Coal Co., Athens, has 
announced that it has withdrawn from its 
stand of no check-off for pumpers employed 
at its various mines during the time of 
idleness. When the strike was declared the 
company sought to have its pumpers with- 
draw from the union and be employed as 
assistant superintendents, but this policy 
failed and now the pumpers are being em- 
ployed at the regular scale with the check- 
off in vogue. 
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The Columbus Board of Education has 
rejected coal bids recently received for 
approximately 10,000 tons of lump for the 
various school buildings and has readver- 
tised for bids to be opened July 6. It is 
hoped that lower prices will be secured at 
that time. 


The Colonial Fuel Co., Columbus, char- 
tered about six months ago with an author- 
ized capital of $25,000, has been organized 
to take over the retail business of the 
Colonial Coal & Supply Co., of Columbus. 
W. H. Plant is at the head of the com- 
pany. 

President W. M. Puckett, of the Cabin 
Creek Consolidated Coal Co., with head- 
quarters at Charleston, spent the early 
days of June in Cincinnati on business. 


Geo. H. Ewald, president of the Standard 
Tide & Inland Coal Sales Co., with head- 
quarters at Charleston, was a business visi- 
tor in the Cincinnati market during the 
early days of June. 


The Liggett Coal Co., with a paid-up 
capital of $75,000, has been formed with 
Harry Liggett as president, Harry S. Ad- 
kins, as vice-president, and G. P. Foley, 
as secretary, to take over mining properties 
in the Hazard district. While this is a Ken- 
tucky corporation the offices will be main- 
tained in Cincinnati and the bulk of the 
coal will be moved to take care of the re- 
tail trade of the Liggett Bros. Coal Co. 
This Cincinnati concern is building new 
hoppers and will expend about $20,000 in 
the improvement. The coal properties will 
be improved Sy an expenditure of twice 
that amount as soon as feasible. 


Sam Matz, of Raven, W. Va., operating 
head of the Red Ash Pocahontas Coal Co., 
was in Cincinnati recently, as was Herman 
Everett, sales manager of the Smokeless 
Fuel Co., who visited his local office, the 
Western Coal Co. 


S. McBeth, who for some time was con- 
nected with the Tuttle Coal Co., takes the 
place of George H. Loeb with the Central 
Pocahontas Coal Co., in Cincinnati, who 
has been transferred to take charge of that 
company’s office at Norfolk. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Robert Y. Williams, general superin- 
tendent of the Hudson Coal Co., has been 
elected president of the Rotary Club, 


Seranton, for the yearly term, beginning 
May 1. 
The Concordia Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 


manufacturing the cap lamp, Bureau of 
Mines Permit No. 15 in June, 1916, under 
Schedule 6A, has secured two new Bureau 
permits under Schedule 10A, on its electric 
hand lamp—one for hand lamp service and 
one for trip lamp service. 


Judges Buffington and Thompson, of the 
United States District Court in Philadel- 
phia, have entered an order permitting the 
Continental Insurance Co. and the Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire Insurance Co., both of New 
York, to withdraw their petitions, filed Der 
9, 1921, to set aside the sale by the Central 
Railroad Co. of New Jersey of its Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. stock to the Rey- 
nolds syndicate, under the Reading dissolu- 
tion plan. The order also grants permis- 
sion to Isaac T. Starr and Mary W. T. 
Starr to intervene in the Reading dissolu- 
tion case for the purpose of asking the 
court to set aside the sale of the L. & W. B. 
stock, both the railroad company and the 
Reynolds syndicate having ten days in 
which to file answer. 


Seven striking miners arrested at the 
operations of the Big Bend Coal Mining 
Co., at Twin Rocks, Cambria County, dur- 
ing a disturbance at the mines, waived 
hearings before Justice of the Peace C. P. 
Roland at Ebensburg and were released on 
bail for their appearance at court on 
charges of riot and assault. 


Twelve families of striking miners were 
evicted in the vicinity of the Reading Mine 
at Stoystown, Somerset County. The 
union is providing tents to shelter the 
families. : 


As a result of a demonstration staged by 
striking miners at the mines of the Huskin 
Coal Mining Co. at Cairnbrook, Somerset 
County, information was made against 21 


men charging trespassing on company 
property. The warrants were served by 
Sheriff John W. Griffith, of Somerset 
County. The men arrested were all strik- 


ers from the Shade Coal Mining Co., at 
Miller Run and, it is alleged, they inter- 
fered with the men while at work for the 
Huskin company. At a _ hearing before 
Justice of the Peace Patton at Windber, 
each was fined and compelled to pay the 
costs. 

One mine foreman of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. was instantly killed in a recent 
explosion of gas, which occurred in the 
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Coxey shaft, and another mine foreman 
was slightly injured. 

Walter J. Evans has been appointed 
manager of the Philadelphia sales office of 
the Webster Manufacturing Co., with head- 
quarters at 719 Commercial Trust Bldg. 


The following bituminous coal companies 
have filed notice at Harrisburg of increases 
made in their capital stock: Aeme Coal 
Mining Co., Centre County, $300,000 to 
$695,000 ; Samuel Shavit, treasurer; Ferrier 
Run Coal Co., Cambria County, $50,000 to 
$100,000 ; Mahoning Coal & Coke Co., Fay- 
ette County, $5,000 to $50,000; K. K. Kra- 
mer, president; The Bowman Coal Mining 
Co., Allegheny County, from nothing to 
$100,000. 


TENNESSEE 


Announcement has been made that the 
Dayton Coal & Iron Co., Dayton, has been 
reorganized and that the entire plant would 
be placed in operation as soon as possible. 
Arthur N. Wickshire is president, John T. 
Pell, vice-president, and Harry I. Sheldon, 
treasurer, all of New York. The plants 
have been idle for a year, due to financial 
difficulties, having been in the bankruptcy 
court and changed hands several times. 
Besides all the mines, two furnaces which 
have been idle for some years will be blown 
in, a new vein of coal recently discovered 
will be worked and coke ovens fired. The 
miners at Dayton have never been organ- 
sl and no trouble is expected in securing 
abor. 


J. Martin Adams, J. M. Adams, Franklin 
Adams and M. D. Duke have acquired the 
property of the Martin Coal Co., of Martin. 
The plant of the company will be over- 
hauled and enlarged. 


TEXAS 


The Liberty Grain & Fuel Co. has been 
organized at Dallas to conduct a general 
grain, coal and wood business; capital 
stock of $30,000. The incorporators are: 
G. M. Patillo, L. G. Patillo and W. E. Conn. 


Development of lignite beds between 
Dallas and Greenville will be started imme- 
diately by the Lignite Industries Corpora- 
tion, of St. Paul, Minn., according to the 
president of the corporation. Six plants 
will be built in Texas for treating lignite. 
These plants will be located at Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Houston, Galveston, Greenville and 
one other city yet to be selected. Options 
have been obtained on 100,000 acres of 
lignite land in Texas. It is planned to form 
a separate corporation in Texas to be 
known as the Texas Lignite Co. to handle 
the Southern development. 

UTAH 

A mine guard was shot and killed and the 
general manager of the Standard Fuel Co., 
of Standardville, and an unidentified Greek 
miner were wounded recently when a rail- 
road train carrying new miners to the com- 
pany’s mine was fired on by men in ambush. 

Governor Mabey, on learning of the shoot- 
ing, sent National Guard troops to the coal 
area and issued a proclamation declaring 
martial law in the Carbon County district. 


VIRGINIA 


E. O. Parkinson, of the Pocahontas Fuel 
Co., headed a group of coal men who pre- 
sented a silver loving cup to Norman R. 
Hamilton, retiring collector of customs, who 
concluded eight years in that office June 1. 


O. B. Ferebee, of Nottingham & Wrenn; 
J. G. Miller, of Raleigh Smokeless Coal Co., 
and T. M. Bailey, of Virginia Smokeless 
Coal Co., represented Norfolk coal men at 
the recent Hoover conference in Wash- 
ington. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


General improvement in the coal industry 
was reflected in the months of March and 
April by a growth in the number of new 
companies launched. In March there were 
nine new coal concerns organized and in 
April nearly twice as many. The aggregate 
capitalization of new companies formed in 
March amounted to $1,900,000 and the ag- 
eregate for April was $1,055,000. One of 
the new coal enterprises has a capitaliza- 
tion of $1,000,000. Companies organized, 
in March and April, together with the capi- 
tal stock, are: Onondaga Splint Coal Co., 
Charleston, $100,000; Lockview Coal Co., 
Morgantown, $350,000; Keystone Coal Co., 


Charleston, $150,000; West Virginia Gas 
Coal Co., of Shinnston, $1,000,000; Acme 
Coal Co., of Shinnston, $50,000; Blocky 


Pittsburgh Coal Co., of Morgantown, $100,- 
000; Alliance Coal Co., Core, $50,000 ; 
Alley Branch Coal Co., Chattaroy, $75,000 ; 
Taylor Fuel Co., Morgantown, $25,000; 
Good Hope Coal Co., Grafton, $25,000; Dean 
Coal & Mining Co., Elk Garden, $150,000; 
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Huntington Coal Distillation Co., Hunting- 
ton, $250,000; MeRoss Smokeless Coal Co., 
Logan, $75,000; St. George Coal Co., Julian, 
$25,000; Pocahontas Red Ash Coal Corpora- 
tion, Iaeger, $50,000; J. A. Wood Coal Co., 
Amigo, $50,000; Raleigh Smokeless Coal 
Land Co., Beckley, $100,000; North Branch 
Coal Co., Piedmont, $60,000; Elkhart Fuel 
Co., Charleston, $10,000; Fulton-Glenwood 
Coal Co., Wheeling, $10,000; Burdett Fuel 
Co., Morgantown, $25,000; Groves Block 
Coal Co., Wheeling, $10,000; Great Western 
Coal Co., Des Moines, Ia., $100,000; South- 
ern Elkhorn Coal Co., Huntington, $100,000. 

The following West Virginia coal con- 
cerns have recently been granted authority 
to increase their capital stock in the 
amounts given: Chesapeake Coal Co., from 
$250,000 to $1,000,000; Bull Creek Mining 
Co., from $100,000 to $150,000; Margarette 
Coal Co., from $300,000 to $500,000 ; Winner 


Gas Coal Co., from $50,000 to $150,000; 
Kanawha City Coal Co., from $150,000 to 
$300,000. 


The West Virginia Coal Co., a_ foreign 
corporation, has withdrawn from West Vir-~ 
ginia, 1 


The following West Virginia coal comi- 
panies have discontinued their business and 
their corporate existence has been dis- 
solved: Shawnee Coal & Coke Co.; Rose- 
bud Coal Mining Co.; Cleveland Gas Coal 
Co.; Black Star Coal Co.; W. P. Rend Col- 
lieries Co.; W. P. Rend Coal & Coke Co.; 
Fairmont By-Products Corporation. 


The D-K-C Coal Co. has been launched 
by A. J. Dalton, J. A. Kelly, John F. Gros- 
senbach, G. M. Angell and E. L. Hogsett, 
of Huntington, this company to have its 
headquarters at Huntington. Mr. Dalton, 
Mr. Kelly and his associates recently com- 
pleted negotiations for 52,000 acres of coal 
and timber lands in Wyoming County. No 
plans for the development of the acreage 
purchased has been announced yet. 


Offices have been opened in Clarksburg by 
the Will-Earl Coal Co. which was recently 
organized with a capitalization of $10,000. 
Interested in this company are E. O. Hor- 
ner; E. Rogers, BE: IT. Rogers and BH. A. 
Bartlett, all of Clarksburg. 


The West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., 
which has a number of mines in northern 
West. Virginia, has been successful in 
starting operations at its mine at Bower 
on the Charleston Division of the Balti- 
more & Ohio. 


Price and production representatives of 
Secretary Hoover in the smokeless territory 
are E. E. White, of Glen White, chairman 
and representative of the Winding Gulf 
field; W. C. Atwater, of New York, for the 
Pocahontas field; William MeKell, of Glen - 
Jean, for the New River field; C. C. Morfit, 
for the Tug River field. George Wolfe, of 
Beckley, is secretary of the committee. 


William McKell, of Glen Jean, president 
of the McKell Coal & Coke Co., spent a few 
days in Washington late in May, being in 


attendance at the price conference held 
there. 


H. V. Ingham, superintendent of the 
Howard Colliery at Chattaroy, has re- 
signed. He will be succeeded by Will Davis, 
who for a year or more has been connected 
with the South Williamson plant of the 
Norfolk & Western. 


In order to prevent a recurrence of an 
attack by a mob such as that to which 
their employees were subjected on May 31, 
several companies in the upper Potomac 
region are preparing to institute legal ac- 
tion. Employees of the Brair Mining Co., Al- 
legheny Coal Co., Piedmont & Georges Creek 
Co., and the West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co. were set upon and attacked while on 
their way to work near Piedmont and Luke. 
The day after the attack operators held a 
conference with a view to taking the neces- 
sary steps to bring those who participated 
in the attack to account, inasmuch as many 
members of the mob are known. The West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. does not mine 
coal for commercial purposes, but to keep 
its large pulp and paper plant in fuel. 


Phil Williams, general manager of the 
Randolph Colliery Co., with headquarters at 
Elkins, has returned from an extended Fast- 
ern business trip, Mrs. Williams and their 
son accompanying him. 


Spates Brady, of Elkins, president of the 
Mabie Coal Co., Brady Coal Co., and other 
concerns, with headquarters at Elkins, has 
returned from a visit to his plant in the 
Upper Potomac. 


The Seneca Coal Co., with a plant on 
the Baltimore & Ohio near Philippi in Bar- 
bour County, has resumed operations, after 
a shutdown lasting from late in 1920. 


The Beelick Knob Coal Co., of Cleve- 
land, has been granted permission by the 
Secretary of State of West Virginia to do 
business in this state. 
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In the Crow’s Nest Pass field the strike 
is still under way and there is no prospect 
of an early settlement. If anything, the 
employers and employees are further apart 
than ever. The output from this district for 
May therefore was negligible. On Van- 
couver Island lack of demand has enabled 
the mines to work only part time. 

Vaneouver Island May Production 


Mine. Tons. 
Western Fuel Corp., Nanaimo..... 35,840 
Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd., 

COOK 05.4 1 Bac etete ©, Binks mipebe taroneeoutattens 26,299 

BIXtGnSion <<a Soopacetosos epee gene ae 16,229 

South -Wellington. 26 ) ess «teens 6,193 
Granby Cons. M.S. & P, Co....... 19,458 
Nanoose Wellington Collieries..... 4,860 
Old Wellington” Colliery 345-2. nr -n 574 

TOGA ates Brcvetede etatata- west Necedet Maleie sneke 109,453 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Although it decided a large number of 
coal cases during its term just closed, the 
Supreme Court did not reach several other 
coal cases and these will be on the docket 
for argument when the court reconvenes lm 
October. The cases pending are: Corona 
Coal Co. vs. the Southern Ry., from the 
District Court for the Northern District of 
‘Alabama. Hillsboro Coal Co. vs. the U. S. 
District Attorney, from the District Court 
for the Southern District of Illinois. Colonial 
Beach Co. vs. the Quemahoning Coal Co., 
from the Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth 
Circuit. Porto Rico Coal Co. vs. W. H. 
Edwards. collector, from the District Court 
for the Southern District of New York. 

In a House debate, Representative Hud- 
dleston, Alabama, opposed the purchase by 
the government of the Cape Cod Canal, 
as recently recommended by the House In- 
terstate Commerce Committee. He said 
although the promoters of the canal said 
it would save 10e. a ton on coal, the project 
had failed as a commercial enterprise, and 
the government should not take it over. 








Traffic News 





The Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau has been 
authorized by the I. C. C. to intervene in 
the complaint of the West Kentucky Coal 
Bureau, which involves rates on coal from 
mines on the L. & N. in western Kentucky 
to points in the North and Northwest. 


The Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce 
has been permitted to intervene in the com- 
plaint of the Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce, which involves the rates on bi- 
tuminous coal from Ohio District No. 8 
and Inner Crescent Groups to Terre Haute 
and other Indiana points. 

The commission has denied without 
prejudice the application of the C. & O., to 
dismiss the complaint of the Kanawha 
Black Band Coal Co., which relates to 
rates on coal from mines of the coal com- 
pany on the Kanawha Central to various 
points. 

Substantial reductions in freight rates on 
coke from Sunnyside, Utah, to Silby, Cal., 
have been announced by the Western Pa- 
cific R.R. The reduction brings the rate 
from $8.75 to $6. Sunnyside mines which 
are owned by the Utah Fuel Co., have been 
important suppliers to the industrial con- 
cerns of California, but the high freight 
rates of late have enabled foreign competi- 
tion to prove formidable competitors. 


The Lens Creek Coal Co., the Left Fork 
Coal Co., and the Halstead Coal Co., Kana- 
wha County, W. Va., have filed a comp'aint 
with the Public Service Commission of West 
Virginia against the West Virginia & South- 
ern R. In the complaint, it is charged 
that the railroad company established a 
rate for freight and passengers, and estab- 
lished rules and regulations governing 
same, that are excessive, unreasonable and 
burdensome on complainants, and that de- 
fendant company filed with the Public 
Service Commission a list of rates, rules and 
regulations for freight and passenger 
service, Nov. 6, 1920, which is an exces- 
sive, unjust and unreasonable rate, and the 
rules and regulations therein as to minimum 
and maximum weights and capacity for 
earload shipments, and other regulations 
therein contained, are unjust, unreasonable 
and excessive, and also said list is insuffi- 
cient in that it does ont include the rates 
on explosives and other commodities shipped 
over its rails. 

The Tampa Coal Co.’s complaint relating 
to rates on coal from points in Alabama 


to Tampa, Fla., because of increases ap- 
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plied under General Order No. 28, has been 
dismissed, on request of the coal company. 
Like action has been taken in the complaint 
of the Central Cypress Co., relating to rates 
on coal from poimts in Kentucky and Ala- 
bama to Centralia, Fla., and in the com- 
plaint of the Central Iron & Steel Co., re- 
lating to rates on bituminous coal from 
mines in West Virginia to Harrisburg, Pa., 
during Federal control. 


A short section of the abandoned Chicago 
& Indiana Coal R.R. between Brazil, Ind., 
and West Union, Ind., has been purchased 
by the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western 
R.R., formerly known as the Cincinnati 
Hamilton & Dayton. 


In the complaint of the Fairfield Lumber 
& Coal Co., the I. C. C. decides that the 
rates on coal from Bankhead to Fairfield, 
Ala., and from Dora and Carbon Hiil to 
Pratt City, Ala., during Federal control 
were not unreasonable. 


In the complaint of the Fox Paper Co., 
the I. C. C. has decided that the rates on 
coal from Seelyville and Big Vein, Ind., to 
Rialto and Crescentville, Ohio, are un- 
reasonable. 





Association Activities 





Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 
Association and Central Coal 


Association 


Both the Central Pennsylvania Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association and the Central Coal 
Association held their annual meetings in 
Altoona.- early, in... Jurre.. Officers’ —were 
elected and action was taken with refer- 
ence to price regulations in accordance with 
the request of Secretary Hoover. 

The Producers’ association met first and 
took up the request of Hoover that the dis- 
trict appoint a committee to confer with 
him on a price agreement between opera- 
tors as individuals and the secretary. A 
tentative committee composed of H. J. Mee- 
han of Johnstown, G. Dawson Coleman and 
Charles O’Neill, had been appointed by the 
board of directors previously. The asso- 
ciation added the names of Allen Dodson 
of South Bethlehem and D. T. Price of 
Johnstown to this committee. They will 
go to Washington later to confer with Mr. 
Hoover. 

The association then elected the follow- 
ing as members of the board of directors: 
T. H. Watkins, New York; R. R. Summer- 
ville, Winburne; Woodland Deringer, Span- 
gler; Fred B. Kerr, Clearfield; W. R. 
Craig, Clearfield; H. J. Meenan, Johns- 
town; J. S. Sommerville, Robertsdale; M. J. 
Bracken, Johnstown; Rembrandt Peale and 
Charles A. Owen, New York; G. Dawson 
Coleman, Philadelphia; D. T. Price, Johns- 
town; G. Webb Shillingford, Clearfield ; 
J. A. Boucher, Beaverdale; W. S. Blaisdell, 
Punxsutawney; James H. Allport, Barnes- 
boro; Thomas V. Gould, Brisbin; James B. 
Neale, Minersville; J. William Wetter, 
Philipsburg; S. T. Brown, Indiana, and 
®. Law Watkins, Cresson. 

The board organized by electing the fol- 
lowing officers: President, C. Law Wat- 
kins; vice-president, R. S. Sommerville; 
chairman of the board, G. Dawson Cole- 
man; secretary, Charles O'Neill; statisti- 
cian, W. A. Jones; general counsel, A. M. 
Liveright, of Clearfield. 

The Central Coal Association, which is 
composed of union operators of the district 
and which deals with the labor situation, 
held its annual meeting at the close of the 
meeting of the Producers’ association. 
President G. Webb Shillingford, in his an- 
nual address, said that he does not antici- 
pate that a settlement of the strike will be 
effected before Sept. 1, and he declared 
that the new scale must be based upon the 
economic and competitive conditions affect- 
ing central Pennsylvania exclusively. 

The association elected the following ex- 
ecutive committee: Woodland Deringer, 
Spangler; C. Law Watkins, Cresson; 
Charles A. Owen, New York; John B. 
Neale, Minersville; R. H. Sommerville, 
Winburne; S. T. Brown, Indiana; T. H. 
Watkins, New York; H. J. Meehan, Johns- 
town: J. S. Sommerville, Robertsdale; Fred 
B. Kerr, Clearfield; G. Webb Shillingford, 
Clearfield; I. A. Bucher, Beaverdale; J. 
William Wetter, Philipsburg; James H. All- 
port, Barnesboro; Thomas V. Gould, 
Brisbin. 

The board afterward organized by elect- 
ing the following officers: President, G. 
Webb Shillingford; vice-president, S. T. 
Brown; secretary, Charles O’Neill; statis- 
tician, W. A. Jones. 


_lowing a brief illness. 
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Publications Received 





The following-named publications, which 
have recently been issued, are obtainable 
on the Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


Serial 2343, Bibliography of articles relating 
to the preservation of mine timber. 


Serial 2345, Relation of accidents and dis- 
ease to the coal mining industry. 

Serial 2349, Fatalities at coal 
March, 1922. 


Serial 2353, Explosives used in March, 1922. 


Third Annual Report on the Mineral Re- 
sources of Alberta, 1921. By John A. Allan, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton. Pp. 72; 
6 x 10 in.; illustrated. This report deals 
with the geology of the Drumheller coal 
field and is accompanied by a _ geological 
map in six colors, profile sections, strati- 
graphic sections, sections of the coal seams 
in each of the mines and _ photographs 
showing geological and topographical de- 
tails. 

Complete Uniform Accounting System ‘or 
Retail Coal Merchants. National Retail 
Coal Merchants Association, South Penn 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Pp. 24; 6 x 9 in. 
This gives a very comprehensive system 
for keeping track of all the phases that 
apply to retail coal accounting. 


mines in 








Obituary 





J. Newton Lambert, president of the 
Lambert Coal & Coke Co., Indianapolis, 
died recently at his home after an illness 
of several months. He was born in Warren 
County, Ohio. He came to Indianapolis 
eighteen years ago, associating with his 
son, C. L. Lambert and Rice W. Lambert, 
a grandson, in the business which bears his 
name, 


Francis J. Rocks, aged 57, died early in 
June at the Uniontown Hospital following 
an operation. Mr. Rocks at the time of his 
death was president of the Nicholson Coal 
Co., and the Ainsley Coal Co. He became 
prominent in the trade as organizer and 
president of the Sunshine Coal & Coke Co. 


W. G. Block, Muscatine, Ia., business 
man and president of the W. G. Block Coal 
Co., died at his home there recently, fol- 
Mr. Block was 73 
years old and had lived in Muscatine prac- 
tically his entire life. The concern of which 
he was the head has a number of branch 
offices, one being located in Davenport. 


Richard Davis, widely known in western 
Pennsylvania as a mining engineer, died 
early this month in Pittsburgh at the home 
of his son. 








Coming Meetings 


National Safety Council. Eleventh annual 
Safety Congress at Detroit, Mich., Aug. 28 
to Sept. 1. Executive secretary, W. H. 
Cameron, North Michigan Ave, Chicago, IIl. 


American Society for Testing Material+ 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing June 26 to July 1, 1922, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., with headquarters at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Assistant treas- 
urer, J. K. Rittenhouse, Engineers’ Club 
Bldg.. Philadelphia. Pa. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of the United 
States of America will hold its annual 
meeting July 11. 12 and 13 at Chicago, IIl. 
Secretary, J. W. Paul, 4800 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Announcement regarding 
headquarters will be made later. 


Coal and Industrial Exposition under the 
auspices of the Huntington Chamber of 
Commerce will be held Sept. 18-23 in the 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Huntington, 
W. Va. The West Virginia-Kentucky As- 
sociation of Mine, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineers will again hold its annual 
meeting in the same building during the 
exposition. 


National Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries will hold its eighth national exposition 


at the Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, Sept. 11-16. Manager, Charles F. 
pow Grand Central Palace, New York 
ity. 
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Resumption in Anthracite Field Awaits Pressure of Public 


even though the hard-coal miners return to work 

on July 1. There is no overcapacity at the hard- 
coal mines to make up the three months’ output now 
lost. The miners will consider no reduction in wages; 
the operators ask that they take a reduction. The oper- 
ators have offered to arbitrate. The miners have 
refused. The deadlock is complete. There is nothing 
left save for the consumer to force arbitration. 

Leaving out of consideration the war years 1917 and 
1918, the average annual production of anthracite from 
1914 to 1921 was, in round numbers, 88,800,000 net 
tons, in which is included mine consumption and local 
sales. This represents an average of 7,400,000 net tons 
per month. The lowest year in that period was 1916, 
with 87,578,000 net tons; the highest, 1914, with 
90,822,000 tons. 

No anthracite has been produced for three months. 
In the first three months of 1922 the total production 
was 21,780,000 net tons, an average of 7,250,000 tons 
per month. When the strike began householders had 
less coal than usual in their cellars, and dealers had 
but little if any more than the normal quantity in their 
yards. Producers were in possession of somewhat 
larger tonnages on April 1 than they have had on that 
date in any other year since 1917. Giving the most 
liberal interpretation to the incomplete data available 
on hard-coal stocks as of April 1 leads one to say that 
at the outside not over 6,000,000 tons was being held 
by producers, dock owners and retail dealers. Of this 
by far the larger portion was pea and smaller sizes. 
The whole represents less than one month’s production. 
A considerable portion of this has already been deliv- 
ered and consumed, particularly the steam sizes. Out- 
side of cellars and retail yards almost no hard coal in 
sizes larger than pea is now above ground. The first 
two weeks of cool weather in September will clean up 
the yards. Were perfect distribution possible the total 


A ven thous will be in short supply next winter 


available supply of domestic sizes, delivered and yet: 


to be delivered, would be barely sufficient for the first 
few weeks of cool, coal-burning weather. 

A conservative estimate of bare requirements for new 
production of hard coal in the nine months between 
July 1 and March 31 next is 85,000,000 net tons, an 
average of 9,400,000 tons per month. In no single 
month in the past nine years has that output been 
attained and in but seven scattered months during the 
war was 9,000,000 tons reached. Were the anthracite 
miners to return to work on July 1, and to produce at 
the rate of 9,000,000 tons per month for the ensuing nine 


months, the country would even then be short 4,000,000 
tons. No such rate of output can be reached and main- 
tained, however, and therefore the immediate prospect 
is for a shortage of from five to ten million tons. 

In September, 1920, because of “outlaw” strikes in 
the hard-coal regions in protest against the wage award 
of the President’s commission, production was reduced 
to 4,638,000 net tons, a drop of but 3,400,000 below 
the season’s monthly average. This apparently small 
deficiency was sufficient to disrupt distribution, to send 
householders’ prices to heights entirely out of reason 
and to create a situation the repetition of which no one 
desires. At the present rate of progress in getting the 
miners back to work, next winter will witness a situa- 
tion for the householder more serious and prolonged 
than that in 1920. 

Negotiations looking to a settlement of wages for 
this year were begun by the operators and hard-coal 
miners on March 15. After two and a half months 
these efforts were abandoned because the miners would 
not recede an inch from their demands for a 20-per cent 
increase in wages and changes in working conditions 
that, according to the operators, would have called for 
an increase in the cost of domestic sizes of hard coal 
of $3 per ton to the householders. On June 2 the 
operators asked the miners to submit their differences 
to the President for arbitration. This also the miners 
have refused. 

It is obvious to all informed observers that President 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers and the policy com- 
mittee of the union have no intention of permitting the 
hard-coal strike to be settled until the strike in the 
bituminous-coal fields also can be composed. Their 
chance of winning each is enhanced by having both 
out. It is true that the hard-coal miner is less disposed 
to accept a decrease than the miner in the soft-coal 
fields and that a decrease will be more acceptable in 
the anthracite region when it is apparent that the 
others have or will have a lowered wage scale. But 
this can be no reason for refusing the operators’ offer 
of arbitration. 

It is time for real pressure to be brought on the 
miners in the anthracite fields to get to work. That pres- 
sure now can come only from the public, which will 
otherwise be made to suffer for lack of coal. If the 
consumer wants hard coal this winter and wants it at 
a lower price than during the past two years, let him 
raise his voice so that the United Mine Workers can 
hear it. If the administration at Washington has any 
interest in the situation let it say so. 
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C’est la Strike! 


ONSEQUENCES serious enough to satisfy the 
most exacting will be the product of the coal strike 
if it lasts long enough without laying at its door every 
cold a citizen catches. Last week the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co., the-main transportation system of 
New York City, suffered a breakdown in the busy hours 
of the evening. The coal strike was promptly blamed. 
It appears from the report of the engineer of the 
State Transit Commission who investigated the incident 
that the company has three 30,000-kw. turbines, of 
which two were out of commission at the time, that the 
third broke down, and that when an effort was made 
suddenly to put the entire load on old reciprocating 
auxiliaries, it was not possible at once to produce the 
extra steam. The engineer, Mr. Latey, reported: “The 
direct cause of the shutdown was the failure of a 
30,000-kw. unit. It is difficult to state posi- 
tively whether or not the fact that the Interborough is 
now using coal below their usual high-grade standard 
had any important bearing upon this trouble, but there 
seems no doubt that some of the coal is of an inferior 
quality. It may therefore be assumed that the 
use of some of the inferior coal had at least an indirect 
bearing on the difficulty.” 

A mechanical breakdown, some inferior coal that 
may have some indirect bearing on the temporary lack 
of power and a natural tendency to pass the buck result 
in universal headlines blaming the trouble on “coal 
shortage.” The Tribune editorially calls it the first 
“shadow” of the strike and makes it the occasion for 
a new demand for intervention by the administration. 
Will these folks ever learn to distinguish between hard 
and soft coal? 


A Peaceful Strike and Why 


OUTHERN Illinois has answered the question so 
often put, Why have we been enjoying so peaceful 
a strike? 

Have the mine workers become suddenly little dis- 
posed to riot? Not at all. To begin with, there has 
been quite a little promiscuous dynamiting, men have 
been intimidated and some shot, but not in such degree 
as to excite the national newspapers sufficiently that 
they would give the stories frequent and extended space. 
Long ago it was recognized that the blowing up of a 
single house or of a small mine is not worth recording 
and that the killing of a man or even two or three is 
entitled to only an inch of space in a daily. 

At last southern Illinois has put the coal strike on 
the front page of every newspaper. The disorder, it 
is recognized, arises from the attempt of the Southern 
Illinois Coal Co. to operate its mines. Other plants in 
well-organized districts have made no such attempt. 
Some have even nailed up their mines and ceased even 
to ventilate or pump them. Should the operators 
change their plans and decide to open up their plants, 
as the law allows and the public demands, violence 
would break loose immediately. 

The men who would undertake to work and the men 
that directed them would be used, as John L. Lewis 
would say, “as strike breakers.” Murder, torture and 
dynamiting would follow. The peace we have had has been 
the pax Romana, a thing not of principle but of force 
and not of lawful force but of anarchy. The domestic 
order that exists represents not forebearance on the 
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part of the mine workers but the willingness of the 
operators to lie down and take what the union gives 
them and to forego their rights under the law. 


Are We Losing a Sense of Fundamentals? 


WAY back in 1826 a branch of an organization 

known for its humanitarianism was alleged to have 
abducted and murdered one of its faithless members. 
Few are left to remember and few even recall the ex- 
citement resulting. For years there was a party in 
this country the tenet of which was suppression of 
the whole organization, a branch of which had killed 
this one man, William Morgan. Eventually the agita- 
tion died down, as well it might. The episode is 
omitted from most histories. We mention it here only 
to show how the American people reacted to a single 
murder in the days when this was practically a closed 
land—100 per cent American by actual birth. 

Admixture of a horde of unassimilated, and but slowly 
assimilable, foreigners of the lower class has made a 
change in America. The public talks of Americaniza- 
tion of aliens as if there was no recollection of the fact 
that America has been largely de-Americanized. The 
affair in southern Illinois brings the fact painfully 
before us that even those whose background through 
generations is undoubted, no longer have the keen sense 
of the evil of murder that was carried almost to a 
fault in 1826. The union, which through its local mem- 
bership in and around Herrin tortured and shot and- 
hung men by the dozen, is not in any way abashed. It 
is suggested that other men are to blame, at least in a 
sense. The operators should have done again in con- 
tempt of court what they already have been indicted for 
doing. They should have formed a combination with 
the mine workers which would have maintained wage 
scales. Thus combined, prices would have been kept up 
to a level that would have made it possible to pay 
wages three times as high as are paid to men of like 
intelligence and ability in other lines of work. 

The State of Illinois has rightly decided not to send 
troops into Williamson County. The time of citizens 
should not be wasted in opera bouffe. There is no in- 
tention to preserve the inherent right of any man to 
work for whom, where and whenever he pleases. No 
one purposes to enable those who own mines to operate 
other than at their peril. There is no wish to 
afford the public coal so long as the union continues to 
deny the right of any and every one to mine it. No 
one would bring the murderers to justice were the 
militia to go to Herrin. Witnesses do not need protec- 
tion, for there must be no witnesses. The militia is 
not needed for apparently no one is intending to disarm 
the murderers. Only if the operators try to operate, 
only if the workmen try to work, will there be trouble, 
and after this tragic affair we may be assured no 
attempt will be made. It is settled that there is a 
greater power than Springfield or Washington—the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

According to the newspapers only one Cabinet officer 
has spoken. Would he had kept quiet, for he declares, 
if he is rightly quoted, that if only the union demand 
for an interstate contract of doubtful legality had been 
conceded and the public been made to pay through 
the nose, then the union would have been appeased and 
the massacre would not have occurred. And Secretary 
Davis voices a quite general sentiment. Well indeed 
would it be if we could get back to the spirit of 1826. 


June 29, 1922 






Plant in Iowa Picks 
Its Coal Clean 
Before Weighing 
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Coal Fed to Picking Table Car by Car, Lumps Being 
Delivered Above Slack—By Single-Roll Crusher Coal 
_ Can Be Delivered as All Egg and Slack or as Slack Only 


By M. W. HIBBARD* 


Columbus, Ohio 


employees cannot have satisfactory results unless 

the weight of clean coal mined by each employee 
is made the basis for payment. Much has been left 
in the past to the judgment of the docker. He surveys 
the coal on the top of the car, he watches it going down 
the chute, he may note with his eye how much is taken 
off at the picking table, but when all is done he must 
make a guess, and that guess is subject to criticism. 
If, however, the dirty coal is picked and the coal re- 
maining weighed, the miner feels satisfied that at any 
rate the company is not profiting by the dockage. The 
coal declared bad, if not up to the standard, has been 
lost both to the company and to him. and there is no 
doubt as to the quantity of that part of his coal which 
is sent to market. Thus is much question removed. 
Every man is docked; some imperceptibly, others much. 
No discrimination is possible. The weight tells the 
story, and everyone is satisfied. 

Such an arrangement has been built into its tipple 
by the Shuler Coal Co. at its mine at Waukee, Iowa, 
where that company has an area of 6,000 acres of coal 
land at a depth of 450 ft. below the surface. This coal 
is reached by a 10x 13-ft. shaft. In making its plans the 
company sought to put the coal over picking or docking 
tables so that the slate or refuse could be picked out 
before the coal in each car was weighed and placed 
on the shaker screen. In order to accomplish this the 
product of the mine is hoisted in self-dumping cages 
to a point approximately 56 ft. above the track level, 
where it is dumped into receiving hoppers that are so 
arranged as to pass the contents of coal cars to feeder 
hoppers or to deliver material from slate cars directly 
to the slate bins. The receiving hoppers are each 
capable of handling somewhat more than a car of coal 
and are so arranged that they place the coal of each 
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*Manager, engineering construction, the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
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car on the picking tables with an intervening space 
after each carload. Consequently each car can be iden- 
tified. 

The feeders are made of two strands of steel thimble 
roller chain with flights 48 in long and 42 in. clear 
space between the skirt boards of the feeder. They 
operate at a speed of 36 ft. per minute. This gives 
a nominal capacity of 175 tons of coal per hour for each 
feeder. The coal from the feeder passes to a picking 
table so arranged as to put the slack in the bottom and 
the larger lumps and refuse on top. 

Picking tables are made of two strands of steel 
thimble roller chain, equipped with pans 72 in. long, 
and operate at a speed of 50 ft. per minute, spreading 
the coal out to an average depth of approximately 8 in., 
which is that best suited for picking. 

The refuse from the picking tables is passed by 
means of proper spouts to slate bins alongside the 
shaft, and is taken by cars from the bins to the refuse 
pile. The coal is passed into a 3-ton weigh hopper, 
where it is weighed and then dropped into the feeder 
hopper which is located above the shaking screens. 





LOADING BOOM ADJUSTED BY ELECTRIC HOIST 

The lump loading boom, which is the one shown, can be raised 
so that it will discharge coal to a cross conveyor which fills the 
bin in which coal is stored for local consumption, 
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FIG, 2. TiPPLE LOOKING DOWN RAILROAD SIDETRACK 


a all-steel structure. The window sash and girths are all of 
steel. 


These feeder hoppers have a capacity of three cars 
of coal and are equipped with a plate feeder arranged 
to discharge coal at a rate of 350 tons per hour to the 
shaking screens immediately below the picking’ tables, 
as shown on Fig. 4. The upper shaker is 19 ft. long 
by 6 ft. wide and is equipped with a screening surface 
made up of cross-lip screens. All the slack passing 
through this screen is discharged into cars on the slack 
track. Any leakage of slack at the reciprocating feeder 
is collected in the slack hopper and passed on to the 
same track. The screened coal passes to the lower 
shaker, which is 6 ft. wide by 19 ft. long, so arranged 
as to load egg to the inside track and lump to the 
third track. 

Provision is made for the diversion of the coal, if se 
desired, to a single-roll crusher which can reduce the 
entire output of the mine-to a predetermined size and 
load it on the egg track or the slack track. 





FIG. 3. 


PICKING TABLES; LUMP COAL ON TOP 


The plant is so contrived that the coal from each car can be 
picked separately from the coal of any other car and the clean 


coal also welghed separately. Thus the miner is paid only for , 


clean coal. 
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These screens are entirely of steel construction. They 
are suspended on hanger rods from the framework of 
the building and are operated at a speed of 100 r.p.m. 
by a 20-hp. motor, belted to a jack shaft. The egg and 
the lump coal are not loaded directly into cars, but are 
passed to loading conveyors equipped with raising and 
lowering booms, operated by an electric hoist. Thus 
the coal is loaded into the car with minimum breakage, 
and by raising the boom to the proper height the car 
can be topped out with little labor. 

The loading booms are made up of two strands of 
steel thimble roller chain of 9-in. pitch and 48 in. wide. 
They operate at a speed of 50 ft. per minute. They are 
of standard Jeffrey design with extended side bars on 





By Gage. 


SHAKING SCREEN WITH FEEDER 

The coal after weighing slides into a feeder hopper which has a 
plate feeder arranged to discharge 350 tons per hour to the shak- 
ing screens, 


the chain to form the ends of the moving table, and 
with beaded and curved discharge flights. The hinged 
and counterweighted booms are fitted with electric 
hoists by which they are controlled from the loading 
point. 

The lump-loading boom also is arranged so it can 
raise the coal to a higher level, where it can discharge 
its load into a cross conveyor which fills the bin which 
provides coal for local consumption. 

The construction is rugged and heavy throughout, 
the steel framework of the building being amply pro- 
portioned. The picking and screen floors are lighted 
by steel sash windows in steel girths. The building is 
covered with corrugated iron. 

In the tipple every care has been taken to reduce the 
breakage of coal by providing for its easy passage from 
point to point. Provision has been made for careful 
inspection and picking. By the use of individual motor 
drives, ample access to working parts, walkways and 
stairways to every working point, the tipple can be 
operated with a minimum amount of labor. All valves 
for the passage of coal and slate are counterbalanced 
so as to be operated with minimum labor. 

The single-roll crusher has given good service in 
breaking down the large-size, hard Iowa coal to the size 
required by the railroads and the consumers for proper 
consumption. At several of the Iowa mines 350 to 400 


tons per hour have been reduced from mine-run to 
‘stoker size in one operation. 
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The Case for Purchased Power at Coal Mines’ 


Load Factors Unusually Low in Illinois—Purchased Power at 
Kincaid Mines Costs 5.43c. per Ton—Consumption 2.40 Kw.-Hr. for 
Each Ton Mined—Water Scarcity Is Big Problem in Middle West 


By J. PAUL CLAYTONt+ 
Springfield, III. 


ing and distributing power to industrial plants has 
developed rapidly. Only about twenty years ago 
power companies first commenced to build relatively 
large stations. With these large establishments far 
greater economies in production were obtained than with 
the small stations originally put into service. At the be- 
ginning of this century the managers of central stations 
quite generally assumed that it hardly would be possible 
to sell power to the coal mines in competition with the 
coal operators’ own plants, arguing that the coal mines 
had their own coal on which they did not have to pay 
freight, whereas the central-station plants consumed coal 
for which a large freightage charge had to be paid 
whenever the station was located at a distance from the 
mines. It was secon found, however, that the advantage 
which the coal mine had by virtue of its low-cost coal 
was nullified at most mines by the inefficiencies of its 
power plant. Even where that plant was efficient, it was 
found that because of its small size and its low annual 
load factor the cost of power per unit was unduly high. 
The West Penn Power Co., which operates in the 
vicinity of Pittsburgh, was one of the first central- 
station companies to demonstrate that coal mines could 
purchase power for much less than they could generate 
i; in their own plants. This company, by supplying 
electric power to coal mines, gradually built up a busi- 
ness extending over a large area around Pittsburgh. It 
served from its central station a large number of com- 
munities and several coal mines, all from the same 
transmission system. 


| NROM its very beginning the industry of generat- 


MINES, AT FIRST, COULD NOT USE PURCHASED POWER 


At first there were many practical difficulties in 
adapting central-station power to the various uses for 
which it was required in the mine. All the mining 
machinery which had been developed up to that time 
had been adapted to the use of steam, and types of 
steam hoists, steam pumps and steam engines for driv- 
ing other machines, such as fans, had reached a high 
degree of perfection, both in reliability and in economy. 
A long period of experimental installation followed dur- 
ing which electric power was adapted to hoists, pumps, 
cutting machines and other auxiliary uses around the 
mines. It was not long, however, before the electrical 
equipment available for such purposes attained a satis- 
factory degree of reliability. 

It must be borne in mind that there is a large dif- 
ference between the power requirements of coal mines 
in the different coal fields of the United States. 

For instance in the anthracite fields in eastern Penn- 
sylvania as much as 10 to 14 tons of water must be 
pumped from the mine for each ton of coal hoisted. 
In such mines most of the power is steadily required 


_— 





*Article entitled “Purchased Power for Coal Mines,” read at 
the Illinois Mining Institute meeting on board the “Golden Eagle” 
om, the Mississippi, June 9, 1922. 

+Vice-president, Central Illinois Public Service Co, 


for the pumping of water. Such mines frequently have 
an annual load factor exceeding 50 per cent. 

In the bituminous mines of western Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois the 
annual load factor will vary from 15 per cent to 35 per 
cent, depending upon the number of days of operation 
per year, the relative amount of water to be pumped, 


‘the quantity of air required for ventilation and many 


other conditions, each of which affect directly the final 


result, 


It is, of course, apparent to every mine operator that 
if a mine in Illinois, for instance, operates one eight- 
hour shift per day for a total of 185 days per year, and 
has practically no water to pump, and consequently has 
an annual load factor of 20 per cent, the conditions of 
power supply of such a mine will vastly differ from 
those of an anthracite mine in eastern Pennsylvania 
with a load factor of 50 per cent. 

In Illinois, with a coal production which ranks third 
in the United States, mines have been developed of large 
daily capacities, having conditions which give them an 
unusually low annual load factor. This combination 
makes power costs higher than they otherwise would be. 
Most of the mines sunk during the past six or seven 
years have daily outputs of from 4,000 to 6,000 tons 
per eight-hour day, and in consequence the power re- 
quirements are large, averaging for such mines from 
1,000 to 1,500 kw. 

Most of these are shaft mines, the shaft being about 
400 ft. deep. In nearly all these mines the quantity of 
water to be pumped is negligible. Illinois coal cannot 
be stored for long periods without deterioration and 
this fact, together with the seasonal demand for domes- 
tic coal causes the production of coal to be unequally 
divided over the year. The average days operated 
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over a period of years is about 185, or roughly one-half 
the year. 

The average annual load factor for mines in Illinois 
for the entire power requirements is for these reasons 
from 20 to 25 per cent. The low annual load factor 
and the fact that the maximum demand for power lasts 
only for eight hours at any one time and is ‘followed 
by a low demand for at least sixteen hours thereafter, 
during which period most of the boilers must be banked, 
result in an extremely low boiler performance, even in 
a well-designed and modern plant. 

The first use of central-station power at coal mines 
in Illinois began about ten years ago. Three new coal 
mines were then opened in central Illinois and arrange- 
ments were made to perform all operations by electric 
current furnished by the Central Illinois Public Service 
Co. That company has continued to develop this busi- 
ness until at the present time it provides all or part 
of the power requirements at fifty mines in that state. 
The largest of these has a maximum demand of about 
2,200 kw. In the development of this business it has 
been conclusively proved that central-station power has 
the advantage in that it can be supplied to coal mines 
both large and small at a large saving over the cost of 
power generated at individual power plants. Other ad- 
vantages might be mentioned. 

The Central Illinois Public Service Co. has found that 
the power requirements of fully electrified large-capac- 
ity mines vary from about 23 to 4 kw.-hr. per ton. 
The first and lower figure is attained where conditions 
are favorable and mines operate around 220 days per 
year. The larger power consumption is reached where 
less favorable conditions are presented and the mines 
operate around 150 days per year. 

Table I gives the cost of purchased power for the 
year 1921 at the Peabody Coal Co.’s mines Nos. 7, 8 
and 9, near Kincaid, IIl. 


TABLEI. COST OF PURCHASED POWER AT THREE KINCAID MINES 
Cost of 
Tons Cost of Power 
of Coal Days of Purchased Per Ton, Kw.-Hr. 
Mine Produced Operation Kw.-Hr. Power Cents Per Ton 
7 818,400 219 1,901,496 $41,116.26 5.04 2633 
8 767,852 209 1,950,600 47,525.81 6.10 2E59 
9 585,286 236 1,350,200 29,222.48 4.98 225 
Total 2,171,538 664 5,202,296 $117,864.55 are 
Average 723,846 Le lees 1,734,099 $39,288.18 5.43 2.40 


This Kincaid tabulation shows that for these three 
mines, which have maximum daily outputs of around 
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Muddy Power 
Station 


Near Harrisburg, 
Til. This station 
has three large 
turbo - generators 
and auxiliary 
equipment. <A 10,- 
000-kw. turbine is 
so 
that by September 
of this year the 
total capacity of 
the station will be 
25,000 kw., thus 
making it the larg- 
est single steam- 
power station in 
the State of Illi- 
nois outside of 
Chicago and _ “vi- 
cinity. 


being added, 


4,500 tons per day, the cost of purchased power per 
ton for all requirements averaged 5.48c. per ton and 
that the power consumption averaged 2.40 kw.-hr. per 
ton. It is not believed that any mine in the State of IIli- 
nois operating its own power plant has a cost for steam 
power as low as this cost for purchased power, based 
upon the same operating conditions as to tonnage of 
coal produced, number of days operated and other 
similar conditions. In fact the power costs of many of 
the more modern steam-power plants of mines in Illinois 
of similar outputs range as high as from 10c. to 15c. 
per ton. 


UsE 2.4 Kw.-Hr. PER TON OF COAL PRODUCED 


In the above mines, which use 2.4 kw.-hr. per ton for 
all of their power requirements, we find that approxi- 
mately one-third of this power is used for hoisting, the 
average hoist in these mines being around 450 ft.; 
one-third is used for haulage and cutting, and one-third 
is used for the fan, pumping and miscellaneous motors 
in the tipple. 

The mines served by the Central Illinois Public Serv- 
ice Co., which purchase power for haulage, cutting, and 
for driving some small motors, use as an average from 
1 to 1.2 kw-hr. per ton for these purposes. 

It will be appreciated, of course, that the power re- 
quirements of individual mines vary considerably. Some 
of the causes for these variations are presence or ab- 
sence of heavy grades on haulage roads, quantity of 
water to be pumped, average distance of working face 
from shaft, type of cutting machine used, type of hoist 
installed, size of fan, and use of mules or electric 
power for gathering. It is possible, however, to predict 
with reasonable accuracy the power requirements of a 
given mine from other mines located in the same field 
where approximately similar conditions exist. 

The purchased power required for the operation of 
a part or all of a mine’s requirements can be predicted 
with greater accuracy than can the cost of operating 
a power plant at the same mine. The cost of operating 
steam power plants for mines varies greatly even with 
about the same equipment installed, whereas in the case 
of purchased power the efficiency of similar types of 
apparatus is almost always about the same and nothing 
is likely to cause a serious loss in efficiency such as may 
easily occur in a steam power plant inefficiently 
operated. 
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The principal advantages which mine operators gain 
from purchasing power have been found to be as fol- 
lows: (1) Reduction of initial investment in power- 
generating equipment. (2) Ability to increase capacity 
to almost any extent on short notice. (3) Independence 
of water supply. (4) Reliability of power supply during 
strikes. At some mines with privately owned power 
plants the workings have been flooded during a strike 
because the men who ran the power plant refused to 
work. (5) Reduction of time required during the year 
for repairs to power apparatus. (6) Ability to locate 
motor-generator sets and transformers near the work- 
ing face instead of in the power plant above ground. 
(7) Large reduction in power costs per ton of coal 
mined. 

One of the greatest advantages in purchasing power 
is the ability which it affords for increasing the quan- 
tity of power delivered at any time upon short notice. 
Many steam power plants at the mine have been built 
in such a way that extensions are difficult or expensive 
to make, whereas the capacity could be increased at 
little cost if purchased power were used. 

Many mines in Illinois are located in places where an 
adequate water supply can be obtained only at a pro- 
hibitive cost. In other places the water which can be 
obtained is of such a poor quality that the cost of 
maintenance of the boilers would be excessive. Many 
mines in Illinois run short of water during the summer 
and have to haul it in tanks at an extremely heavy 
expense. Cases have occurred where the hauling of 
water for a few months in the summer has cost more 
than the entire annual power bill would have been if 
power had been purchased. Purchased power practi- 
cally obviates the necessity for investing any money in 
a large permanent water supply, except where the coal 
has to be washed. 

Up to the time when purchased power was available 
in Illinois it was the universal practice to generate 
direct current in the power plant and use large direct- 
current feeders to carry power for haulage and cutting 
to the working face, even though this might be from 
one to two miles from the shaft. When purchased 
power was introduced it was found to be feasible to 
take 2,300-volt energy in lead-covered armored cables 
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into the mine, either through the airshaft and along 
the entries or through a drillhole near the face, and 
thus supply the motor-generator sets for electric haul- 
age and transformers for alternating-current cutting 
machines. 

This resulted in saving a large investment in direct- 
current copper feeders, which had been required with 
the former method of operation. This advantage is 
inherent in the purchase of power from an alternating- 
current source, and the existing mine power plants 
cannot obtain the advantage of this method of power 
distribution unless they install new alternating-current 
generating equipment. This would involve a capital 
expenditure larger than that invested in their present 
installations. . : 

The great operating advantage of this arrangement 
is that it provides good voltage for the locomotives 
directly at the place where it is required, and thus 
avoids the low voltage which constantly troubles mines 
using direct-current 
distribution for long 
distances, unless, in- 
deed, an enormous 
investment is made 
in direct-current 
feeders. This method 
of furnishing power 
has given additional 
life to many old op- 
erations in Illinois 
which were about to 
be abandoned, and it 
has greatly increas- 
ed the output of 
other mines where it 
could not be in- 
creased, using the 
existing power plant 
with direct-current 




























feeders, except by 
making an extremely 
large investment 


Similar advantages 
can be obtained 





CENTRAL POWER STATION AT’ KINCAID, ILL, LOCATED ALMOST AT THE GEOGRAPHICAL CENTER OF THE STATE 


This plant has three alternating-current turbo-generators with a total capacity of 6,000 kw. d ( 
Energy is supplied to main transmission line connecting Kincaid 


boilers generate 3,000 hp. 


its Babcock & Wilcox 


with Matoon, Terre Haute, Hamilton, Hulls and Beardstown, 
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Kincaid Station 


Showing steam tur- 
bo-generators and 
auxiliary equip- 
ment. One of the 
twenty-four gen- 
eral stations of 
the Central Illinois 
Public Service Co., 
with headquarters 
at Matoon, Ill. 


by many mines now operating with a power supply at 
the face inadequate for haulage and cutting, and these 
benefits can be obtained by the mine for a smaller initial 
investment and for a lower operating cost by purchasing 
power than by any other method. 

A completely electrified mine in Illinois of large 
capacity which purchases its power will have a power 
expense much less than with the average individual 
power plants now operated by mines. These savings 
in power cost vary in the average mine from 5 to 10c. 
per ton and even when compared with the cost obtain- 
able from the use of the highest type of individual 
power plant these savings will amount to from 2 to 5c. 
per ton. 

We are again in the days when such savings as 5c. per 
ton in the power supply may mean the difference between 
a profitable mine and an unprofitable one. In fact pur- 
chased power in many cases has effected savings which 
enabled a mine to continue in operation in competition 
with larger mines far beyond the time when it would 
have had to be shut down as unprofitable if it had 
continued to generate its power by an individual plant. 


Wuy Buy BAcK POWER OF THE COAL YOU SELL? 


Many people naturally ask how a central station can 
manufacture power from coal purchased from a mining 
company at a profit to the latter and still be able to 
sell this power back to the coal mine at a price which 
represents a profit to the power company and a saving 
to the mining company. 

The answer to this question is contained in the fol- 
lowing advantages, which form the economic structure 
upon which the central-station business is built: (1) 
Concentration of production in a very large station, 
with resulting high economies in the use of fuel. (2) 
The diversity factor which exists between a great many 
individual loads, which results in the central-station 
system as a whole being operated at a high load factor. 
(3) Diversification of the loads of coal mines with 
lighting loads and other loads that occur at different 
times of the day, which still further tends to increase 
the total load factor of the station. 

In coal-mining regions where mines work only one- 
shift per day, generally between the hours of 7:30 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., the peak loads of the coal mines never occur 
at the same time of day as the peak loads resulting from 
electric lighting. This enables the central station to 
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utilize the capacity of its station and transmission sys- 
tem in the daytime for the coal-mining load and after 
4 p.m. for the lighting load, with the result that many 
such companies have load factors upon the entire system 
of as high as 45 to 50 per cent for the separate coal 
mines served by this system. 

The modern large steam-turbine condensing stations 
with load factors as high as 45 per cent can produce 
power at an expenditure of from 2 to 4 lb. of coal per 
kilowatt-hour as compared with 4 to 6 lb. for the best 
possible mining plants up to the 10 or 20 lb. of coal 
which is used in many mining plants. 


MINE RELIEVED OF HEAVY EXPENSE FOR APPARATUS 


The Central Illinois Public Service Co. serves several 
individual mines, which in consequence have annual 
savings in power costs of $30,000 or $40,000 per year 
per mine. Not only are savings in operating expenses 
of this kind obtained but the same mines are thereby 
relieved of an additional investment of at least $250,000 
for power-generating apparatus. 

The primary purpose of a coal mine is the mining of 
coal and not the production of power. Almost all the 
official personnel in a mining company consists of men 
who have worked their way up in the mining profession 
and who are not specially interested or trained in the 
economical production of power. Where a mine gene- 
rates its own power it really has two industries to 
operate—one the mining of coal and the other the 
production of power. Most of the mines which have 
purchased power have found that they were able to 
increase the production of coal in consequence, because 
the entire attention of their organization could be put 
directly to the mining of coal. 

The production of power has grown to be a great 
industry of itself, and it has reached a high degree of 
efficiency only because it has concentrated that large 
production in one system under the direction of men 
whose entire efforts are devoted to the economical 
generation and distribution of power. 

The comparative youth of the central-station industry 
and its rapid development, especially in the supply of 
power to coal mines, gives promise that a time will soon 
come when no mine will generate its own power. In 
many regions today as many as 90 per cent of the coal 
mines are now purchasing current for all their power 
requirements. 
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Views of Mechanical Engineers in Wyoming Valley as to 


Proper Care and Upkeep of Boiler Furnaces 


Anthracite Boiler Practice Inefficient—Some Plants Install Dutch Ovens—Combus- 
tion Arches Increase Temperature and Steadiness of Heat—Large-Size Fuel May Ruin 
Arches— Water Softening Much Needed—-Some Find Fireclay Makes Good Mortar 


ASSEMBLED BY D. C. ASHMEAD* 
Kingston, Pa. 


sidered it of great importance how much or how 

little coal might. be consumed in the power plants 
of the anthracite region. As the price of anthracite coal 
began mounting, however, fuel expense became of greater 
importance each year. A review of the present status of 
boiler-furnace practice in the Wyoming region may, 
therefore, be found of value to mine executives and 
mechanical engineers. For this reason I have obtained 
statements from the engineers in charge of the equip- 
ment of several of the large operating companies in the 
Wyoming Valley. The data furnished by each coal com- 
pany will be presented separately in order to show the 
diversity of opinion that exists and the many different 
plans adopted for the conservation of fuel. 

The engineer of one of the largest companies states: 
“It must be understood that in this region coal com- 
panies operate their boilers more inefficiently than does 
any other industry, in spite of the fact that the coal 
companies employ mechanical, efficiency and combustion 
engineers ad lib. Conditions, however, have changed 
somewhat during the past four years. The tremendous 
waste of fuel resulting from inefficient boiler operation 
is now realized, and all coal-company executives are 
keenly alive to the great value of the fuel burned in 
their boiler plants. 

“The reasons for the former remarkable wastes in 
this department of coal mining are readily apparent. 
Originally boiler fuel was cheap and, being at the source 
of supply, was regarded as if it cost nothing. Asa 
matter of fact only as recently as ten years ago, when 
making estimates intended to show the wisdom of an 
expenditure for improved equipment, engineers were 
not allowed to include an item for the cost of boiler fuel 
even at so low a figure as 50c. per ton. 


[ | siaer a comparatively recent date no one con- 


SoFT-COAL RATIOS FOR HARD-COAL BOILERS 


“Boiler manufacturers also were largely to blame. 
Boilers were sold for the burning of anthracite coal 
which were designed on soft-coal furnace ratios. Set- 
tings as a rule were low and in general no provision was 
made for the character of fuel to be burned. The coal 
originally used was No. 1 buckwheat or pea, but with 
the advance in the market demands for these sizes, the 
mining-company engineers made abortive attempts to 
burn finer grades in the same old boiler settings. The 
boiler manufacturers suddenly realized that their de- 
signs had far from kept pace with fuel requirements. 

“With the expansion of mining, power demands be- 
came steadily more insistent. Instead of rectifying the 
difficulties which were inherent in the old-type settings, 
however, effort was directed toward burning more coal, 





*Anthracite editor, Coal Age. 


no matter how inefficiently, on the small grate areas. 

“With the introduction into the anthracite field of 
boilers of the Stirling type the advantage of refractory 
arches was demonstrated. Today few boilers are 
erected that do not have a refractory setting designed 
to burn fuel at a high rate per square foot of grate 
surface. Internal changes also were made, designed to 
increase the transfer of heat from the products of 
combustion to the heating surface. 

“Old-style settings rarely developed a temperature in 
the fire box exceeding 1,800 deg. F. The heat in 
present-day practice will range from 2,600 to 2,800 
deg. While the volume of heat is more essential than 
the intensity, the rate of combustion is so much greater 
at the higher temperatures that the results obtained 
justify their maintenance. These high heats are re- 
flected in increased costs for ‘boiler repairs. At the 
low temperatures formerly attained such repairs were 
small. 

“During the period of the war—in 1919 to be exact— 
because of the great demand for steam sizes of anthra- 
cite, one company decided to rebuild all its boiler plants 
in order to burn finer grades of fuel, thereby releasing 
No. 1 buckwheat for the market. It did not desire to 
go into stoker operation, not so much on account of the 
capital investment as because of the length of time it 
would take to install the stokers. Also a large number 
of plants did not lend themselves readily to this revamp- 
ing without being practically rebuilt. As a result in- 
structions were issued to do the best possible with the 
equipment at hand. The fuel to be burned was barley. 

“An experimental setting demonstrated the utility of 
extended furnace construction with baffling so arranged 
as to give a better diffusion of gases, without materially 
increasing the internal resistance of the boiler. The 
ratio of grate surface to water-heating surface adopted 





EXTERIOR OF LARGE ANTHRACITE BOILER PLANT 


Note the large pile of boiler coal such as _in former days was 
regarded as utterly valueless but is now used for’ steam raising. 
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for burning barley was approximately 1 to 27. A 
greater intensity of draft is required for this fine grade 
of fuel and as all plants operated under forced draft, the 
air space in the grate bars was reduced from 30 to 6 
per cent. All stationary bars were discarded and dump- 
ing grates installed. 

“This change greatly reduced the labor of the firemen 
and also. lessened the losses arising from cleaning. 
Combustion arches were sprung across all furnaces, 
thereby increasing the furnace temperature and by vir- 
tue of the tremendous quantity of stored energy in the 
refractory arch, the boiler when the furnace is cleaned 
and coaled, will furnish its quota of steam within five 
minutes after the door is shut. 

“The time that a boiler is normally out of service 
after cleaning without such a specially designed furnace 
is from 20 to 45 minutes, depending on the depth of 
coaling. The changes in construction briefly described 
above gave excellent results and cost approximately 
$2,000 per boiler. 

“The higher temperatures developed caused no par- 
ticular trouble. Contrary to the practice of some engi- 
neers, the fireboxes were laid up with a hard-burned 
medium ground firebrick, in four stretcher courses to 
one header. Instead of fireclay, high-temperature 
cement was used with good results. In this character 
of work the difference in cost between fireclay and 
cement cannot be considered, as the item of labor for 
repairs is more important than the cost of materials. 

“All firebrick was laid up with a thin cement mortar, 
not brick to brick. After the setting was completed 
its entire face was washed over with two coats of diluted 
cement, the first being a mere wash and the second ap- 
plied with a consistency about the same as that used in 
laying the brick. The tops of all arches were also 
protected by a mixture of asbestos and high-tempera- 
ture cement wherever they were exposed to the return 
Sweep of hot gases. 

“The question of repairs on reconstructed settings is 
one of interest, with the arches forming the principal 
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Anthracite 
Boiler Room 


Mechanism not only 
saves man power 
but does the work 
more regularly and 
aeceptably. The fire 
is better spread and 
the admission of 


air is better con- 
trolled than with 
hand stoking. Coal 
that formerly coy- 


ered the low lands 
and filled up the 
streams is now 
turned to a useful 
purpose. Before 
long the mines will 
hardly so much as 
color the waters 
which leave _ the 
anthracite region 
instead of forming, 
as in the past, large 
“sand bars’ of mer- 
chantable coal. 





source of attention. 
using a rise of not less than 13 in. per foot of width, 
arches that have been in service three years do not 


With a second-grade firebrick and 


appear to be impaired. In some fireboxes, where, be- 
cause of some exigency, barley fuel was replaced by 
a larger size of anthracite, the terrific temperatures 
developed ruined the arches in three weeks’ time. 

“It is possible to give only approximate figures as to 
the cost of repairs to boiler settings in the Wyoming 
field, as the type of boiler used, the excess rating car- 
ried and the character of the fuel all exert their influ- 
ence. The average cost of repairs for brickwork and 
grate-bar parts does not exceed $50 per 100 hp. per 
year and may, indeed, be much less than this amount 
in particular instances. The cost of cleaning boilers 
varies with the character of the water used. The use 
of water from the Susquehanna River entails unusually 
high expense. When using good water boilers need 
not be cleaned any oftener than every three to six 
months. In a plant using river water the boilers must 
be cleaned continually, which means that each unit gets 
its turn every 8 to 12 weeks. 

“Water softeners have been installed at the plants 
using river water, and the cleaning, it is hoped, will 
degenerate into nothing more serious than a semi-an- 
nual inspection. Using good water, boiler tubes should 
last from 10 to 15 years; in plants using such water 
as that in the Susquehanna River as many as ten tubes 
a week are replaced. 

“Stack drafts represent a fertile field for fuel econ- 
omy. It will be found, upon examination, that at few 
colliery boiler plants is the subject of draft given any 
consideration. The steam-generating units are in- 
variably operated with the dampers wide open under all 
load conditions, if, indeed, any dampers at all are found 
in the stacks. 

“The average colliery boiler plant receives as little 
attention from coal company officials as possible. While 
admittedly the heart of the operation, such a plant 
seems to be regarded as a necessary evil. As long as it 
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delivers steam at a pressure sufficient to keep all engines 
and pumps moving, a foreman will not go near it. 

The class of labor employed is such that no refine- 
ments such as carbon-dioxide recorders to reveal stack 
losses, automatic balanced draft control, flow meters, 
etc., may be installed. Once out of repair, such devices 
are apt to remain so. As lasting economic results can 
be obtained in a boiler plant only through hard work 
and intelligent effort, the average colliery boiler must 
remain a mediocre performer, as this combination is 
almost impossible to obtain.” 

The second letter received is from a mechanical en- 
gineer of one of the large independent coal companies. 
It shows ideas somewhat different from those enunci- 
ated above. 

“In the operation of boiler plants the following objec- 
tives must be kept constantly in view if lasting success 
is to be attained: (1) Simplicity of construction and 
operation, (2) steaming capacity, (3) uniform opera- 
tion of the furnace, (4) a saving in fuel through the 
consumption of inferior grades of coal. 

“Any efficient type of boiler equipped with a dutch- 
oven furnace and dumping grates of the pin-hole, cor- 
rugated-surface type will, if properly hand _ fired, 
maintain low furnace velocities and provide perfect 
combustion without erosion or damage to the furnace 
lining. The cost of such equipment is far less than 
that of any other. Stoker installation is expensive and 
a large percentage of the mechanical parts are subject 
to the action of high temperatures. Stokers will not 
handle coal of many sizes and excess moisture must be 
removed from fuel that is to be stoker fired. 

“To insure perfect combustion, trained supervision is 
necessary. The human element is present just as it is 
in the plant fired by hand. Clinkers adhere to the side 
walls. In consequence where traveling grates are used 
the fire is disturbed and cold air enters the furnace. 


Boilers with 
Dutch Ovens 


Ateno. 2. shart of 
the Kingston Coal 
Co. These boilers 
are of Babcock & 
Wilcox type, each 
300 hp. and operate 
at a 200-per cent 
rating. By building 
out the combustion 
chambers‘it is possi- 
ble to get an intense 
heat unrelieved 


by the cooling 
effect of the boiler 


tubes. The coal is 
therefore burned at 
a high temperature. 
By this means it 
has been _ possible 
to get good results 
out of fuel that by 
reason of its fine- 
ness and of the 
high ash that in- 
evitably accompa- 
nies fine unwashed 
coal is difficult to 
burn satisfactorily. 
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With such a stoker, if the speed of travel is not care- 
fully regulated, either unconsumed carbon passes over 
the end of the grate or cold air enters the furnace, the 
fire bed having burned out before reaching the end of 
the grate. If the fire is to be given proper supervision 
and if clinkers are to be removed, the furnace doors will 
have to be opened almost as frequently as with hand 
firing. 

“The most efficient plant is a furnace equipped to burn 
pulverized or powdered fuel. In pulverized form all the 
combustible is burned. This is not possible in either 
hand- or stoker-fired plants. By the use of pulverized 
coal 15 to 30 per cent of the fuel can be saved. 

“No mechanical equipment is installed within such a 
furnace and there are no standby losses. If the furnace 
is properly proportioned the linings rarely need to be 
repaired. Furthermore, manual labor in firing is elimi- 
nated. Furnace temperatures are uniform and of about 
the same intensity as those obtained with liquid fuel. 
The investment necessary to install a pulverized fuel 
or stoker plant is, however, too high for the average 
mine. A dutch-oven installation is not expensive, the 
results obtained are good and when considered on a 
basis of equal efficiency, insurance, taxes, interest and 
cost of operation such a furnace is considerably less 
expensive than with those involving other methods of 
firing. sa 

“Exact draft control is not necessary if each boiler 
has its own stack. When, however, one stack is used 
for a number of boilers, the control of the draft becomes 
highly important. 

“This company uses certain grades of fireclay and 
finds that they give results as good as high-temperature 
cement.” 

Thus do engineers differ. The following letter shows 
a still further divergence of ideas. This letter is from 
the combustion engineer of one of the large coal com- 
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panies all of whose plants are hand-fired, with the ex- 
ception of one which is fitted with Coxe stokers. 

“Maintenance and upkeep of the firebox depends upon 
many features of operation and construction as well 
as on the facility with which repairs are made as they 
become necessary. The harder a boiler is forced, the 
more intense is the combustion and the more rapid is 
the deterioration of the firebox. Especially is this true 
where chain grates, or what are commonly known as 
mechanical stokers, are employed, wherein the fuel is 
dry and fine and is fed into the furnace with a blast 
of air sufficient for its complete combustion. 

“In such installations it is not uncommon to obtain 
from 200 to 300 per cent of rating at times of peak 
load. Under such circumstances it is not unusual to 
melt the best grades of firebrick linings obtainable, 
while at all times the best materials that can be ob- 
tained are none too good for use in the construction of 
fireboxes. 


FAVORS RED BRICK FACED WITH FIREBRICK 


“In our hand-fired boilers, for the most part, the 
fireboxes are made with plain walls, laid up with red 
brick but faced with firebrick, header courses being 
used along the fuel bed. These fireboxes require but 
few repairs, the greatest deterioration occurring along 
the fire line. This is more pronounced with some fuels 
than with others. 

“Some furnaces are constructed with what is known 
as a dutch oven. This is in effect a brick arch over the 
front portion of the grate area and projecting outward 
in front of the boiler. These arches are in most cases 
sprung, but in some instances they are suspended. 

“Fireboxes equipped with chain grates are usually 
much longer or deeper than those for hand-fired boilers. 
They, like the dutch ovens, project out in front of the 
boiler. The protruding front end of the firebox has a 
roof composed of an arch of some form or other, as has 
the rear end also in the more modern installations. 

“Some people favor the sprung arch because it can 
be installed without special material. A lower initial 
cost is claimed for this construction as well as less 
expense of maintenance. However, with the sprung 
arch it is necessary to brace the skewbacks, or points of 
support, securely, and in my estimation a chain grate 
cannot be operated as satisfactorily with a sprung as 
with a flat suspended arch. 

“With the latter it is necessary to keep the iron and 
steel supporting members cool enough so that they will 
be unaffected by the heat. The protecting brickwork 
accordingly must not be allowed to deteriorate to such 
an extent as to overheat these supports or the whole 
arch will be ruined and require replacement at much 
expense. Besides the boiler will be put temporarily out 
of service. 

“With chain grates clinkers forming on the sides of 
the furnace along the fire line give much trouble and 
many expedients have been tried to overcome this dif- 
ficulty. I believe the use of silica brick at this point 
has proven conducive to satisfactory operation. 

“The forcing of boilers to high rating, with resultant 
higher temperatures, shortens the life of a firebox and 
increases the attention and expense that must be be- 
stowed upon this part of a boiler plant. Its limitations 
are dependent upon the conditions that are encountered 
at each individual boiler installation.” 

Different ideas exist as to the proper type of firebox 
and the measures necessary for its maintenance. The 
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following letter shows opinions varying somewhat from 
those that have preceded it. It also sets forth some 
results obtained from different types of boiler settings. 
Table I lists the dimensions and types of the furnaces 
employed. 


TABLE I. TYPES AND DIMENSIONS OF ARCHES IN AN 


ANTHRACITE BOILER PLANT 
Sprung Arches—Hand-Fired Boilers Sprung Arches—Stoker-Fired Boilers 


Approximate Approximate Approximate Approximate 

Plant Width of Length of Plant Width of oneee of 
No. Furnace, Feet Arch, Feet No. Furnace, Feet Arch, Feet 

1 5 8 7 6 7 

2 : 7 8 6 8 

8 

4 12 7 Flat Suspended Arches—Stoker-Fired 

5 12 8 Boilers 

6 6 10 9 6 8 


“Installation No. 1 is under 293 hp. four-drum Stir- 
ling boilers fitted with double-arch or divided furnaces, 
in fact, with two distinct furnaces per boiler. This 
plant burns culm and no serious trouble has been 
experienced carrying 175 per cent of rating. Repairs 
are negligible. Installation No. 2 is under a 150-hp. 
Babcock & Wilcox boiler with dutch oven. One plant 
is running at about 200 per cent of rating and no re- 
pairs to the arch proper have been made in eleven years. 

“No. 8 is under 400-hp. four-drum Stirling boilers, 
two furnaces or arches per boiler. No serious arch 
trouble has been experienced in nine years, when burn- 
ing a mixture of rice and barley. Difficulty recently 
was encountered, however, in burning higher-grade fuel. 
This plant runs at 130 per cent rating. No. 4 is under 
300-hp. Babcock & Wilcox boilers running at 125 per 
cent of rating with dutch-oven furnaces. No serious 
trouble has been encountered since the side walls were 
properly buckstayed. This installation burns rice and 
barley coal. 

“Furnace No. 5 is under 311-hp. two-drum Stirling 
boilers fitted with a single furnace. This gave con- 
tinual trouble, and arrangements are now being made 
to divide the furnace. No. 6 is under a 400-hp. two- 
drum Stirling boiler, with a divided furnace. This unit 
is running at 125 per cent rating, burning barley coal. 
No serious trouble has been experienced. 


SPRUNG ARCHES STILL GOOD AFTER FIVE YEARS 


“Installation No. 7 is under 150-hp. Babcock & Wil- 
cox boilers. This is the extended type of furnace with 
Coxe stoker, burning barley and slush. No serious 
main-arch trouble has developed in five years. No. 8 
is under a 283-hp..four-drum Stirling boiler with 
divided furnace. A Coxe stoker is installed and the 
boiler operates at 125 per cent of rating. No serious 
arch trouble has been encountered in five years. Barley 
and slush are burned. Furnace No. 9 is under a 283-hp. 
four-drum Stirling boiler with divided furnace and 
Coxe stoker operating at 125 per cent rating. No re- 
pairs to the arch proper have been made in three to 
four years. 

“Repairs are made to the furnace side walls and door 
arches every three months, when the boilers are cleaned. 
In hand-fired furnaces this is necessary because clinkers 
form on the side walls and because of the action of 
the dump grate. Door arches are subject to shock 
caused by the slamming of the fire doors, to sudden and 
frequent changes in temperature and to the wear which 
fuel and fire tools cause when they come in contact with 
them. 

“Although in stoker-fired furnaces we place carbo- 
rundum brick in the side walls at the grate level in order 
to prevent the formation of clinkers, some deposits 
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nevertheless adhere to these brick and in time must 
be cleaned off. In doing this work the corners and 
edges of the bricks break off with the clinkers, making 
it necessary that they be renewed. 

“The width of the firebox and arch is as a rule fixed 
by the boiler width. A certain area of gas passage 
must be provided between the end of the arch and the 
tubes (in four-drum type Stirling boilers) to permit 
maximum combustion to be obtained. This fact limits 
the length of the arch. How high the arch should be 
placed above the grate is a question. I myself favor 
a design wherein the arch is reasonably close to the 
grate. The stoker manufacturers favor one which is 
set comparatively high, doubtless because a low arch 
and high combustion rate tend to create a plus pressure 
in the furnace, prematurely burning brickwork and 
stoker parts. 

“So far as the effect of hand or automatic regulation 
of stack dampers is concerned, a partly closed stack 
damper tends to create a pressure over the fire. This 
will naturally shorten the life of furnace brickwork, 
but the loss thus sustained is counterbalanced many 
times over by the saving in fuel effected through a 
lower velocity of gas travel. 

“In reference to the use of high-temperature cement, 
a filler or thin coat of this material is placed on the 
under surface of the arch. Side walls are filled with 
this cement, forming as nearly as possible a T-joint, 
so that the edges of the brick may be protected. The 
crown of the arch is grouted with a good coat of fireclay 
and high-temperature cement.” 


A Corder That Can Be Used Wherever 
Alternating Current Is Available 


NEW 2-hp. alternating-current grinder mounted 
\ on a floor pedestal is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. As may be seen, this machine is fitted with 
a tool-tray, water pot and suitable tool rests, and the 
control switch is placed within easy reach of the oper- 
ator. The bench type is in all respects similar to the 
one here shown except that a bench stand replaces the 
pedestal. The shaft is hung in double-row ball bearings 
and the wheels are mounted 7 in. from the body of the 
motor casing, which 
facilitates grinding 
of large or irregu- 
larly shaped work. 
These tools are 
made for either 110-, 
220- or 440-volt 60- 
cycle current, either 
two- or three-phase. 
The wheels to which 
they are adapted are 
12 x 14 in. and are 
normally made one 
fine and one coarse. 
These grinders are 
better than those of 
fbelt-driven type in 
that no counter- 
shafts or belts are 
necessary and conse- 
quently a machine 
can be moved quickly 
and easily to any 





CURRENT DRIVEN GRINDER 

This machine can be moved to places 
where a belt-driven tool would be 
useless. 
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point in the shop which necessity or convenience may 
dictate. This grinder is being manufactured by the 
Standard Electric Tool Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Belt-Driven Mine Pump Suited to Low Coal 


SMALL mine pump of somewhat unusual design 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. It is 
intended for use where headroom is scant and in the 
largest size the height is only 374 in. Its principal use 
will be in gathering, although it is built sufficiently 
heavy to operate against 175 to 200 ft. of head. 
This pump is extremely simple in design. The frame 
and cylinder is a single casting, which also contains the 
bearings and one cylinder head. This construction not 





BELTED MINE PUMP FOR LOW HEAD ROOM 
Frame and cylinder form part of a single casting which also 


provides one of the cylinder heads. 
always well aligned. 


In consequence the pump is 


only minimizes packed joints but assures rigid align- 
ment of all working parts. The cylinder is either brass 
or bronze lined. 

Shafting of high-carbon open-hearth steel carrying 
cut gears, steel-rod guides, on which the crosshead 
slides on babbitted bearings, and cast connecting rods, 
both ends of which are provided with renewable bronze 
bushings, are some of the more important details of 
design. The piston rod is of steel, brass-cased. The 
air chambers are of low pattern and two in number, 
placed directly over the discharge valves. 

As may be seen in the illustration, these pumps are 
intended to be belt-driven, tight and loose pulleys being 
provided for this purpose. While the mine atmosphere 
usually is hard on a belt this arrangement permits 
keeping both pump and motor down to the level of the 
mine floor. These machines, produced in five sizes and 
two types and known as the Pyramid design, are built 
and sold by the Goulds Mfg. Co., of Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


USE OF THE WIRELESS TELEPHONE in mine-safety and 
mine-rescue work has been suggested to the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. High-power sending stations at the bureau’s 
experiment stations at Pittsburgh, Pa., and Salt Lake City, 
Utah, could broadcast messages to the various mine safety 
offices and cars stationed throughout the country. Field 
engineers of the bureau have reported that the ratio is 
already in wide use in the different mining centers. 
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Operators in Missouri Field Strip Beds Wherever Cover 
Does Not Exceed One Foot for Every Inch of Coal’ 


Advancing Methods with Center Cut—Retreating System Demands Cars with 


Detachable Bodies and Crane—Ways 


of Starting to Remove Cover with 


Different Depths of Overburden—Three-Eighths of Coal Already Mined 


By WILLIAM W. WEIGELt 


Rolla, 


out are used in the Minden district of Missouri 
which might be termed appropriately the advancing 
and retreating methods. The first appears to be that 
more generally favored, especially where irregular ex- 
tensions of the stripped area do not have to be operated. 
In the advancing system the work is started near the 
tipple and is extended away from it. To avoid frequent 
moves as long a cut as possible is desirable. The cut, 
therefore, usually is run the full length of the property. 
The direction of the boundaries and the lay of railroads, 
among other considerations which are less important, 
determine the direction of the crosscuts and the tipple. 
In the advancing system the track for the coal cars is 
carried in the bottom of the pit, and a cut for the track 
must be kept open running from the working cut to the 
tipple. At this cut the track turns both ways, and for 
this reason this method of working has been dubbed the 
Tee system. Some mines, however, have a track at the 
side. At most of the mines the track is carried from 
the bottom of the cut by a slope extending from the 
top of the tipple, a trestle being built to that structure 
from the point where the slope reaches the surface of 
the ground. 


[: general two systems of strip mining and plant lay- 


GETTING THE SHOVEL DOWN TO THE COAL 


At some of the mines, however, where the railroad is 
directly adjacent to the coal area, the track runs over 
the surface before descending to the coal level by a 
steep grade. The first work in starting a pit is to dig 
this slope. This is done by hand and wagon and is ex- 
tended by these means till enough room is made for the 
operation of a mechanical shovel. Bringing the shovel 
down to the coal level always is a difficult and tedious 
operation. Usually the excavator has to be more or less 
dismantled for this purpose and has to be _ recon- 
structed when in place. Even then it has to be placed 
on skids and lowered with the aid of jacks. 

The through cut is started by one of several methods, 
which one depending largely on the thickness of the 
overburden to be removed. Where the cover is thin 
the best method is to deposit material stripped over the 
material which will later form the second cut. The coal 
having been mined and removed from the area of the 
first cut, the second cut of dirt with its covering of 
material from the first excavation is deposited behind 
the shovel in the pit first dug. In Missouri this method 
is not used to any extent, as the cover is too thick. Coal 
with less than 12 ft. of cover rarely is stripped in the 
Pittsburg field because the coal is of poor quality 





*BExtracted from Bulletin 4, Vol. 5, of School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, University of Missouri. ‘This book contains a ful} 
extremely inter esting and capable review of mining and mine con- 
ditions throughout the State of Missouri. 

+Assistant in mining, University of Missouri. 
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wherever the cover is no thicker. At some mines large 
areas have been found where the coal was so dead as to 
be unsalable. The chief advantage of this method is 
that all the coal is recovered. None is lost by being 
buried with the cover unstripped. 

The system which is used almost exclusively is one 
adapted to the general thickness of the overburden, 
which is from 12 to 25 ft. The dirt taken from the cut 
simply is piled back on unstripped ground, causing the 
coal under the area thus covered to be lost, for the cost 
of handling such a large quantity of dirt twice would be 
prohibitive. 

If the cover is over 25 ft. thick the height to which 
the dirt must be piled on the natural surface becomes 
excessive. In this case a cut is made in the same man- 
ner as in the foregoing method except that only half the 
cover is taken off. Then adjoining this cut a second cut 
is made to the full depth of the coal, the dirt being piled 
in the half cut. This method causes the loss of still 
more coal but avoids the necessity of using top-heavy 
shovels with extra-long booms. 

After the property has been opened by running a 
through cut by one of these systems, the cut being 
extended to the full length of the property, the shovel 
reverses, working back in the opposite direction on 
another cut. The coal having been removed, the dirt is 
piled in the former cut. The work then consists simply 
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TEE PLAN OF STRIPPING IN THE MINDEN DISTRICT 

This is the advancing method of mining. A roadway has been 
maintained from the tipple to the working cut and this consti- 
tutes one of the drawbacks of this manner of operating. 
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FIRST CUT, WHERE COVER IS UNDER FIFTEEN FEET 


The first cut is made to the coal, the cover being piled back 
over the area which will later constitute the second cut. In mak- 
ing the second cut all this has to be reshoveled into the area oc- 
cupied by the first cut. This double shoveling is expensive but 
saves coal. Only with low cover is this system feasible. 


of working back and forth across the property, taking 
successive cuts, in each case piling the dirt in the 
previous cut after the coal has been mined. This is 
known as “‘course-stacking.” 

The aim in laying out the property is to have as long 
and straight a cut as possible. Shovels are not adapted 
- to making curves or working out odd corners. Some- 
times, however, conditions compel the working of such 
places and much ingenuity often is displayed in un- 
covering advantageously the coal in these corners. 

The various units of the organization—the overbur- 
den shovel, the loader and the car service—should so 
work that the shovel will not be kept waiting for dirt 
room. Several shifts often are lost for this reason. 
Sometimes it is necessary to run the shovel clear to the 
other end of the cut before dirt room is open. More 
commonly the loader is close behind the shovel, and two 
shifts are lost, in which the shovel is shoved forward to 
the face, the loader working in beside it. 


For SAFETY KEEP SHOVEL FROM COAL LOADER 


Running the loader close to the shovel is objectionable 
for two reasons: First, many accidents are caused by 
this practice; second, there is no reserve of coal, and if 
the shovel is idle the loader is rendered idle also. One 
company, by running the shovel at top speed, keeps a 
large reserve of coal always at hand. By transferring 
the loader back and forth, which is easily done, the 
caterpillar machines especially being readily moved, the 
shovel rarely need be made to wait for dirt room and 
accidents are avoided. The chief disadvantage of this 
delay in lifting the coal is that washes from the soil 
banks: may spoil the fuel. 

A retreating system used by one company has no- 
table advantages. The first cut is started in that part 
of the property most remote from the railroad and is 
carried back toward the tipple. The track is not laid in 
the pit but along the side. Cars with detachable bodies 
are used. These bodies are picked off the track by a 
crane located in the bottom of the pit and swung down 
to the loader. 
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FIRST CUT WITH COVER UNDER TWENTY-FIVE FEET 
Here the cover from the first cut is placed over good coal near 


the boundary and is never recovered. 
is lost. 


A strip of coal 60 ft. wide . 
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The chief advantage of this system is that the center 
cut for the track is avoided. With the center cut dirt 
which should be piled in the area of the track is some- 
times disposed of with difficulty where the cover is thick 
and the adjacent spoil banks are accordingly high. 
Only one locomotive is required when the car bodies are 
spotted by the crane, but the potential capacity of the 
equipment is lowered, as time is lost in transferring 
cars, and many more men are required, as the cars on 
the bank have to be steadied. Furthermore, a crane- 
man and helper must be employed, but these take the 
place of the extra locomotive crew. 

The district has almost standardized as to the means 
of excavation, revolving steam shovels being used with 
the 300-ton size, with the 4-yd. bucket as the favorite. 
Larger sizes—up to 350 tons—are being introduced. 
One mine replaced an 8-yd. bucket by one holding only 
6 yd., regarding the former as too large. Those mines 
in Kansas that are located close to Pittsburg can avail 
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FIRST CUT WHERE COVER EXCEEDS TWENTY-FIVE FEET 


Here the first cut is 20 ft. deep and does not reach the coal. 
It is piled over coal that is never recovered. The second cut is 
piled where the first has been removed and the coal under the 
first cut also is lost. An area of coal 115 ft. wide is entirely 
wasted by this method. 


themselves of purchased electric power and are buying 
electrical equipment. As yet only two mines in Missouri 
have been so equipped. One of these uses an electric 
shovel. 

The advantages of the electric shovel are leading to 
its further employment. By its use the crew is reduced 
by two men and often three. These are the firemen and 
the coal loaders serving the shovel. To supply coal for 
the furnace on the steam shovel pot holes are shot in the 
coal seam and the excessive quantity of powder used in 
this operation greatly shatters the remaining coal. 
With an electric shovel there is no need to disturb the 
coal, which, furthermore, is not littered with ashes from 
the shovel furnace and is cleaner in consequence. 

The shovels will make a cut 75 ft. wide, but this is 
rarely done. The usual width is from 60 to 65 ft. This 
width of cut is better suited to the coal loader and 
avoids the possibility of burying a narrow strip of coal 
between cuts. 

The standard crew for a steam shovel is eight men— 
an engineer, a craneman, an oiler, a fireman and four 
groundmen working on the track and obtaining coal for 
the shovel. For a mine having a capacity of over 350 
tons per day, in the usual thickness of cover, it is neces- 
sary to run the shovel two shifts per day, which, of 
course, makes two crews obligatory. 

Although not general practice, the use of shots to 


’ break up the cover ahead of the shovel much increases 


its capacity and reduces the wear upon it. The shale 
immediately overlying the coal is rather hard, although 
the shovel will dig through it. One company has 
greatly increased the shovel capacity by the use of 
dynamite. Two-inch holes are drilled with a churn 
drill, three across the cut in rows about 30 ft. apart. 
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CROSS-SECTION OF A STRIPPING PIT 


This represents a_pit in full working order. The shovel is 
“course stacking.’”” When the work is fully started no coal—at 
least practically speaking—is lost. 


These are squibbed with two charges of four, eight or 
sixteen sticks of dynamite. The holes are then each 
loaded with the remainder of a 50-lb. box and all three 
holes shot together with electric detonators. 

Mechanical loaders are the latest development in the 
field. One such machine with two men—the operator 
and foreman—completely replaces a large number of 
men loading by hand. In addition the complicated 
system of sidings and switches that is necessary with 
hand loading is replaced by a single track. With these 
loaders the full 65-ft. cut can be cleaned up with one 
operation, but it is customary to take the cut in two 
parts, one-half with the track on the coal and the other 
with the track on the bottom. 

Both forward- and backward-dump scoops are used, 
but the first is the more general. Both wheel and cater- 
pillar tread are used. The caterpillar tread is prefer- 
able on rough pit floors although not so stable as the 
wheel type. 

EACH ScoopFuL Is INSPECTED 


Unfortunately mechanical loaders do not produce as 
clean coal as can be loaded by hand, but the saving in 
labor more than compensates for this. The loading of 
dirty coal can be largely avoided by posting a man at the 
head of the scoop to pick it over and to signal the opera- 
tor to dump the load on one side if the shovel makes a 
cut into a horseback. 

Loaders will dig unshot coal, but the wear is so exces- 
sive that coal is rarely dug without prior shooting. 
Hand augers 13 in. in diameter are used to drill holes 
on 12-ft. centers. The holes are loaded with black 
powder in rather heavy charges. Excessive quantities 
of powder are used, as little attention is paid to tamping 
and the charges are large. The heavy charges tend to 
produce a large quantity of slack. 
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RETREATING SYSTEM OF STRIPPING COAL 


Here the furthest coal is taken first. The track from the tipple 
is laid on the surface of the ground and a crane in the pit takes 
the detachable bodies of cars off a track laid along the edge of the 
working face and places them where the loader can fill them. 
They are then lifted to their proper place over the car trucks and 
secured in place. This plan lowers the capacity of the strip pit. 
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All the mines use end-dump 3-ton cars, although, as 
actually loaded, they often hold less than 2 tons. Most 
of them are of wood, but steel bodies are finding more 
favor. The cars with detachable bodies for the retreat- 
ing system have tracks provided with U-shaped supports 
fitting into channel irons of the steel frame of the car 
body. Standard industrial steam locomotives are used 
for motive power. The rail weights vary from 30 to 50 
lb. The track gage is 42 in. 

Little seepage comes into the pits from adjoining 
areas because the clay and shale cover over the coal does 
not pass water readily. Little water also comes from 
old strippings into the pit as the banks near the work- 
ing cut are the highest. At many mines small steam 
pumps provide for drainage, the lower parts of the old 
stripped cut acting as sumps. If the pump is close to 
the tipple and power house a steam line is run to it. - If 
not, a small vertical boiler is installed nearby. 

Owing to the low lift on the water, the use of cen- 
trifugal pumps is quite general. Small units are driven 
by gasoline engines mounted on trucks. These serve as 
auxiliaries to carry water to the main sump. In some 
mines a direct-connected motor-driven centrifugal pump 
is used. Should streams or creeks be encountered they 
are temporarily diverted till cut through. Where they 
have to be carried over the cut made for the center 
track, aqueduct bridges are used. 

The cars on being pulled to the top of the slope are 
dumped automatically. All the mines use shaker screens 
of suspended type and from three to five sizes are made. 
A three-size tipple will make coal which will pass 
through 1i-in. and 38-in. openings, shipping all over 
these sizes as lump. A five-size tipple will make ?-, 13-, 
24- and 334-in. coal and ship the rest as a separate size. 
No coal is hand picked on the tipple, but some companies 
have men on the lump cars who remove dirty coal. No 
coal is crushed. 


As MINED THE COAL IS FINE 


About 40 per cent of the coal passes through the 4-in. 
screen; 30 per cent through the 3-in. screen and over 
the 14; and 30 per cent passes over the 3-in. screens. 
The power plants are, of course, small. Two 54-in. 
return-tubular boilers usually provide all the steam 
needed. At some mines marine boilers of from 9-ft. to 
12-ft. diameter are used. The tendency is to discard the 
boilers and use them only in case of an emergency. 

The economic limit for stripping the Weir-Pittsburg 
lower seam, which is the only seam mined, is between 30 
and 35 ft. As most of the coal territory in Barton 
County—the Minden area—is under less cover than that 
stated most of the coal is stripped. In 1919 only four 
shaft mines were being operated on the Missouri side 
of the field. The coal runs from 30 to 33 in. in thick- 
ness. The area covered by coal is about 23 square miles. 
Out of the 66,240,000 tons available about 12,000,000 
tons have been mined or lost, leaving about 54,000.000 
still untouched. 


ENDURANCE TESTS OF STORAGE BATTERIES for use in per- 
missible mine locomotives, made by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines at Pittsburgh, Pa., indicate that the battery cells at 
present supplied for mine locomotives have sufficient me- 
chanical endurance to withstand the ordinary jolts they are 
likely to receive in service. It appears probable that no 
great hazard will result from the use of properly installed 
and cared-for batteries in permissible locomotives. Details 
of these endurance tests are given in Serial 2358, just issued 
by the Bureau of Mines. 





Advancing vs. Retreating Plan in Mining Coal 


Advancing Plan of Mining Not Economical — Experi- 
ments Tried and Abandoned for the Retreating Method — 
Refutes Idea of Foreign Mining Men Being Prejudiced 


OR some time past, I have been try- 

ing to find opportunity to comment 
on the letter of James F. Gamille, which 
appeared in Coal Age, Feb. 23, p. 382. 

Writing on the subject of “Economy 
in Mining Coal,” it is amusing to find 
an unqualified endorsement of the ad- 
vancing system of mining, as being both 
economical and bringing the largest 
returns in the quickest time. It is 
quite true that the advancing system 
does bring quicker returns on the in- 
vestment than is possible in the re- 
treating system of mining; but how 
about the relative economy of these 
two methods. 

Had that writer been able to put his 
idea into practice, as he says an op- 
portunity never presented itself for 
so doing, I have no doubt it would have 
changed his mind. Inasmuch as that 
was not the case, however, a little 
of the experience of others, along that 
line, may prove of benefit to him. 

On several occasions I have had the 
opportunity of observing the disastrous 
results that so often follow the adop- 
tion of the advancing system in mining 
coal. One place, in particular was at 
a mine of the Berwind White Coal Com- 


pany. 
ADVANCING METHOD FAILS AND THE 
RETREATING METHOD ADOPTED 


It is hardly necessary to remark here 
that the mines of that company are 
the most up-to-date of any like opera- 
tions in this country. In the instance 
to which I refer, the mine was opened 
and worked on the advancing system, 
with the result that the company paid 
dearly for the experiment. Now, the 
headings are driven to the boundary, 
before any rooms are turned away. 

On the present retreating plan, when 
the entries have reached the boundary, 
five or six rooms are turned off, driven 
up and the pillars worked back on an 
angle that experience has shown to be 
the best in causing the roof to cave. 

Working under 500 or 600 ft. of 
cover, with 50 or 60 ft. of sandrock, 
immediately overlaying the coal and a 
soft fireclay bottom, is quite a differ- 
ent proposition from working under 
50 to 100 ft. of cover and a slate 
roof. 

Perhaps Mr. Gamille fails to realize 
that conditions in American mining, in 
this respect, are not different from 


the conditions in other countries. Let 
me say, here, that miners in other coun- 
tries never lose sight of the economical 
idea; but, instead, it is thoroughly in- 
stilled into their minds, both at work 
and at home. Economy is the watch- 
word. 

It is my good fortune to belong to 
that class of old-country miners, whom 
he regards as “men of one idea,” add- 
ing that “it is difficult to impress them 
with the advantage of a new plan.” I 
am proud to say that my eighteen or 
twenty years experience, in English 
mines, has been of untold benefit to me 
in America. 

There are doubtless hundreds of other 
men, holding positions high in author- 
ity in this country, who can say the 
same thing. Instead of being preju- 
diced, their past has made them men 
of expediency, which fact is largely re- 
sponsible for their being here and 
working in American mines. 

Indiana, Pa. THOMAS HOGARTH. 


Opinions of Firebosses 


Opinions differ in regard to some points 
but most agree that the character of 
a fireboss will prove his surest safe- 
guard when his marks have been 
destroyed by a roof fall. 


N MY opinion, the question pre- 
i sented by the Halvetia fireboss, Coal 
Age, March 30, p. 538, suggests the 
need of shorter runs for firebosses in 
making the morning examination. 

The very fact that a heavy fall of 
roof occurred shortly after the place 
was examined by this fireboss is evi- 
dence that his visit to the place was 
hurriedly made and the time did not 
permit of a sufficiently thorough in- 
spection of the roof, which would have 
revealed its dangerous condition. That 
being the case, the examination he 
made did not comply with the chief in- 
tention of the law, which was to safe- 
guard the miner who would enter later 
for work. 


WHAT THE EXAMINATION MEANS 


First of all, an official examination 
of a working place means an expert de- 
cision as to whether any special danger 
exists therein. While the placing of a 
mark and the date at the working face 
of a place examined is only secondary, 
it is necessary as evidence that the re- 











quired visit was made, even though it 
failed of its real purpose. 

A few years ago, I had a somewhat 
similar experience in a Pennsylvania 


shaft. In that mine, triple entries 
paralleled the Monongahela River and, 
owing to the water seeping through the 
strata, it was impossible to make a 
chalk mark on the walls that would be 
fairly visible to the miner when he 
entered for work. 


INSPECTOR THREATENS PROSECUTION OF 
FIREBOSS, Not FINDING His MARK 


The state inspector threatened to 
prosecute me, because he failed to find 
such mark as evidence of my having 
examined those headings that morning. 
He allowed that the place was wet, but 
claimed that my common sense should 
have told me to use a board on which 
to place the mark and set it along the 
rib or at the face of the coal. 

It was some time before he could be 
convinced that I had performed my 
duty; but he was finally persuaded by 
what proof I could present and the 
statements of others regarding my 
faithfulness and the matter was pre- 
vented from going to court. 

The Halvetia fireboss should not be 
too harshly criticised, particularly if 
this is the first evidence of his failure 
to carefully examine the working 
places in his charge. His marks in ad- 
joining places and on the tops of falls 
should be checked up and if found 
properly dated his word should be ac- 
cepted without question. 

Pikeville, Ky. GEORGE EDWARDS. 





HE question of exonerating a fire- 

boss when a fall has occurred in a 
working place, in a portion of the mine 
in his charge, and the miner working 
that place is severely burned, by ignit- 
ing the gas while trying to find the fire- 
boss’ mark, may be a difficult question 
to decide. 

Consider, for a moment, the miner’s 
responsibility in the matter. On enter- 
ing his place he finds a heavy fall at 
the face and, notwithstanding, proceeds 
to creep around the fall or go over it, 
as the case may be, to see if the fire- 
boss had left his mark at the face. 


MINER TO BLAME FOR HIS INJURIES 


In my opinion, the miner should have 
returned at once and reported the con- 
dition of his place to the mine boss or 
one of his assistants and should not. 
have attempted to go around or over 
the fall to look for any mark by the 
fireboss. It is my belief that this 
miner was himself to blame for being 
burned. He should have known the 
danger of proceeding to examine such 


a place with an open light. 
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Regarding the fireboss, let me say if 
he is a conscientious fellow, he will 
doubtless have the confidence of the 
mine boss and that will go far in his 
favor. In other words, his record in 
the past will be strong evidence that 
he did not fail in his duty in this in- 
stance. 


COMMON PRACTICE OF FIREBOSSES IN 
EXAMINATION OF MINES 


Assume for example that this acci- 
dent occurred in, say the third room on 
a pair of headings. Starting his ex- 
amination, the fireboss enters the first 
room, which we will say is 200 ft. deep; 
and, passing through the breakthrough, 
he examines the face of the second 
room, which may be 175 ft. deep. Again 
passing through the breakthrough into 
the third room, which is 160 ft. deep, 
he continues in this manner to examine 
the face of each room, only returning 
to the entry when he reaches rooms 
that have not been driven far enough 
for a breakthrough. 

I believe this is a common practice 
with firebosses; it was the plan I fol- 
lowed myself when ‘firebossing. When 
following the face from room to room, 
in this manner, it is quite possible that 
the fall may have started back a short 
distance from the face and was missed 
by the fireboss passing through the 
breakthroughs. 


EXONERATES THE FIREBOSS 


In my opinion, taking everything 
into consideration, there is no reason 
why this fireboss should not be exoner- 
ated and the miner severely blamed for 
proceeding over or beyond the fall 
when he entered his room for work. 
What good would it have done him to 
have found the fireboss mark at the 
face? It would not have increased his 
own safety. As required by law, he 
should have reported the condition at 
once to the mine foreman or one of his 
assistants. A careful man would not 
have thought of trying to get to the 
face when his way was blocked by a 
fall. W. W. HunNTER. 

Vincennes, Ind. 


EGARDING the marking of a 

piace examined by a fireboss, it 
has been our custom to use two marks. 
At the face, our firebosses mark the 
date and again, at a point about 10 ft. 
outby from the last open cut-through, 
they leave another mark on the track 
tie. 

If the place examined is all right he 
marks the tie “O.K.” and the date. He 
may have found a little gas that he 
has brushed out of the place. Then, 
he marks the tie “gas” and “fan,” 
which means that the miner must do a 
little fanning himself to brush away 
any gas that may have accumulated 
since. 

All of our miners would know that 
any fall of roof they might find on en- 
tering their place had occurred since 
the fireboss made his examination, un- 
less his mark showed on the face of the 
fall. In any case, however, a miner 
should know that it would be very un- 
wise for him to proceed further, until 
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the place had been inspected again and 
found safe. 


UNSAFE Act OF MINER 

It was certainly a very unsafe thing 
for this miner, on seeing the fall, to 
proceed to look for the fireboss mark 
at the face. The fact that the law re- 
quires the fireboss to leave a mark 
should be sufficient warning to any 
miner to make no attempt, himself, to 
get past or over a fall. 

Judging from the facts as they have 
been given in this case, I would not con- 
sider that any blame attached to the 
fireboss for the injury of this miner. 
Certainly, he had no one to blame but 
himself when he went beyond the fall, 
which he should have known had oc- 
curred since the fireboss was there. 

The use of two marks, one at the 
face and one outby a distance, should 
appeal to most men as being the safest 
method to adopt. If I am not mistaken 
the Pennsylvania law requires the 
mark to be made at the face and on the 
rib. However, the marks in the adjoin- 
ing places should leave no doubt that 
the fireboss had been in this place 
also. Gas Boss. 

Worley, Ky. 





ERMIT me to express my view of 

the “Question for Firebosses,” that 
appeared in Coal Age, March 30, p. 538, 
where a roof fall occurred after the 
fireboss had made his examination and 
destroyed his mark left at the face. 

As a fireboss, I once had an experi- 
ence much the same as here described. 
My section of the mine gave off gas 
occasionally, but there was an ample 
supply of air to take care of that con- 
dition. One morning, after having 
made my examination. and reported 
everything safe for work, I was much 
surprised, on returning to the mine 
after breakfast, to find that the last 
entry I had examined had caved and 
the men who worked there were wait- 
ing for me. 

Finding there was no further danger, 
I took one of the men with me over the 
fall to the face of the heading to show 
him my mark and satisfy him that I 
had been there before and examined 
the place, as required by law. I know 
the men never doubted my word as I 
had always done my duty faithfully. 


RECORD OF FAITHFUL WorRK SUREST 
SAFEGUARD OF FIREBOSS 


Let me say here, that conscientious 
work is the fireboss’ surest safeguard 
when an unforeseen accident occurs. 
The fireboss is then given the benefit 
of the doubt. 

On the other hand, a fireboss that 
performs his work carelessly or ne 
glects his duty should be sufficiently 
punished by the thought that he had 
been the cause of injury or loss of life 
to others. In my own case I could 
suffer no greater punishment. 

Where a mine is generating gas in 
sufficient quantity, the law requires the 
mine foreman and fireboss to see that 
safety lamps are used for the protec- 
tion of the men, for whose safety they 
are responsible. THOMAS KERR. 

Worthington, Pa. 
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EING fully acquainted with the 

troubles encountered by a fireboss, 
I have studied carefully over the ques- 
tion of what the law should require 
every fireboss to do when he has ex- 
amined a place, whether or not he has 
found it to be dangerous. 

I-am not acquainted with the Penn- 
sylvania law on this point, but believe 
it must state that the fireboss shall 
leave some other mark than that on the 
face of the coal. Where the law only 
requires the fireboss to mark the face 
of the coal any miner is liable to be 
burned on entering his place and look- 
ing for the mark. 


TENNESSEE LAW REQUIRES DANGER 
BOARD PLACED AT SAFE DISTANCE 


On this point, the Tennessee Mining 
Law requires a gas boss who finds 
danger in a working place, to bar the 
entrance, or to place an obstruction at 
a safe distance from where the danger 
is found. At that point, also, he must 
place a board on which he marks what 
kind of danger he found. 

The law adds, “Such obstruction shall 
be sufficient notice to all persons not to 
pass, except it be in the presence of the 
mine or gas boss and, then, only for the 
purpose of removing the danger found 
to exist there.” (Sec. 20). In my 
opinion, this should be the requirement 
in every state mining law. 

Crawford, Tenn. Oscar H. JONES. 


[The Bituminous Mine Law of Penn- 
sylvania (Art. 5, Sec. 1) requires the 
fireboss to leave his mark, “at the face 
and side of every place examined [to- 
gether] with the date of the examina- 
tion.” The only safe practice for a 
fireboss to follow is to place a second 
mark in each working place examined. 
EDITOR. | 


Realizing on Mining Investment 


Mismanagement of the mine due to 
various causes—Plan of mine must 
be adapted to conditions—Public de- 
mands cheaper fuel—Superintendent 
responsible for damage to mine. 


ANY letters in Coal Age have 

referred recently to the matter of 
realizing on the investment, in the 
working of a coal mine. Attention has 
been drawn, by different writers, to the 
responsibilities that rest on the should- 
ers of mine superintendents, in respect 
to the proper working of the mine. 

The story has been told of dissatisfied 
mine foremen who wilfully neglect their 
duties and give no attention to the 
future development of a mine required 
to maintain the daily output, but devote 
their energies to producing cheap coal 
in order to make a record for them- 
selves, regardless of the burden thus 
thrown on the foremen who must follow 
them. 

Mismanagement in mining is due to 
various causes. It may be that the 
foreman in charge, having a farsighted 
intelligence with reference to making 
an extraordinary record for producing 
cheap coal, is able to estimate how long 
he can stay at the game and then get 
away before the tonnage begins to drop. 

One writer has rightly stated that 
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the fault of this condition lies at the 
door of the mine superintendent. If 
that official is wideawake, no foreman 
can play that game and get away with 
it safely. More than once it has 
happened, however, that the superin- 
tendent is as heedless to the welfare of 
the mine as the tricky foreman. 


FOREMAN’S GAME TO SUPPLANT 
His SUPERINTENDENT FAILS 


One instance that I recall resulted 
in both the superintendent and the mine 
foreman being discharged, when it was 
found that they were equally to blame 
for the deplorable condition that was 
found to exist in the mine. In attempt- 
ing to gain the superintendent’s place 
for himself, the wily foreman’s plan 
for his own future protection entrapped 
both himself and the superintendent. 

The mine was found to be in an ex- 
ceptionally deplorable condition. There 
was water standing on the motor roads, 
loose slate hanging in the air-courses 
and travelingways; a number of stop- 
pings had not been built and others 
were leaking air, all of which made it 
a difficult job for a new mine foreman, 
who would be compelled to face a heavy 
cost-sheet for some time to come. 

At the same time, the future develop- 
ment of the mine, in the way of driving 
entries, but turning no rooms on them, 
had not been neglected. The tricky 
foreman had arranged this for his own 
protection, to enable him to secure a 
good tonnage when assuming the super- 
intendent’s place for which he had laid 
his plans. 


PLAN OF MINE IMPORTANT TO REALIZE 
QUICK RETURNS 


In respect to realizing quick returns 
on the money invested in a coal-mining 
proposition, the plan of mining must 
be laid out with that end in view. The 
plan adopted must be such as to con- 
form to the requirements, which can 
only be determined after a_ careful 
study of local conditions. 

The advancing system of mining, of 
course, offers the greatest inducement 
for quick returns. If this plan is 
adopted, however, the work must be 
carefully laid out and closely watched 
if trouble is to be avoided in the future 
development of the mine. 

Today, the public are demanding 
cheaper fuel. In order to meet this de- 
mand, almost every superintendent and 
foreman is busy on his own plans; and 
many of these can only be considered as 
jokes, little thought being given to the 
results that are sure to follow, affect- 
ing the economy of operation. 

As has been remarked by another 
writer, “Because a plan has proved suc- 
cessful in one mine or district, is no 
reason to assume it will be like success- 
ful in another undertaking.” Just here 
is where many operations have failed. 

In the majority of cases, failures of 
this kind may be the result of an in- 
born prejudice on the part of the mine 
foreman; and whether he is English, 
Seotch, Welsh or American, makes 
little difference. The mine superin- 
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tendent is responsible for the mistake 
of adopting any plan not suitable. 

One important matter to be borne in 
mind is the need of concentration of the 
work so as to reduce the cost for time 
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and labor on the part of every one con- 
eerned. Attention has already been 
drawn to this point and I need not go 
further than to emphasize it. 

Central City, Ky. OsTEL BULLOCK. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





High vs. Low Voltage in Coal-Mining Practice 


Safety the First Consideration in Choice of Mine Voltage 


—High-Tension Currents 
Power Transmission—Low 


LTHOUGH quite familiar with the 
theoretical advantages and disad- 

vantages involved in the use of 500 
volts, over a 250-volt current, in coal- 
mining practice, we could not wholly 
satisfy a recent questioner, who is a 
well known coal-mining man _ and 
wanted us to tell him which of these 
two voltages would give him the most 
practical results in the mine, and which 
would be the most advisable to employ, 
in the daily operation of a coal mine. 

There is, of course, less copper re- 
quired to transmit a 500-volt current a 
given distance than is necessary in the 
use of 250 volts; but, against this, 
there must be urged the consideration 
of the safety of the men and security 
of the mine, which may prove of first 
importance, even from the standpoint 
of economy in operation. We shall be 
glad to see this question discussed in 
Coal Age, believing that some interest- 
ing and valuable points would thus be 
developed. WILLIAM L. MOORHEAD, 
Moorhead Electric Machinery Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 





In the equipment of a mine electri- 
cally, the safety of the men employed 
and the security of the property be- 
come the first consideration in the 
choice of a working voltage. Present- 
day practice shows an almost invari- 
able preference for a comparatively 
low voltage, and most mines are now 
operating on 250-volt circuits. 


ECONOMY REQUIRES THAT HIGH 
VOLTAGE BE USED 


As is well known economy of copper 
requires a higher voltage where the 
electric current is to be transmitted 
any considerable distance into a mine. 
For that purpose, a 500-volt circuit is 
commonly employed, on most power 
lines using direct current, for distribu- 
tion in the mine; but such high-tension 
conductors require to be carefully safe- 
guarded or protected to avoid the con- 
tact of men and animals at work in 
the mine. 

In the electrical equipment of a large 
mine, where electricity is to be used 
to operate machines for drilling and 
cutting the coal, as well as to drive 


Adapted to Long-Distance 
Voltage Safest Underground 


the motors on haulage locomotives, it 
is usual to install an alternating-cur- 
rent generator, in the powerhouse, 
capable of supplying a comparatively 
small current at a very high voltage. 
’ For example, a 100-hp. generator can 
be installed to supply a current of, 
say 33 amp. at 2,300 volts. This will 
greatly reduce the cost for copper, in 
transmitting this current one or more 
miles. At the mine, a transformer is 
used to reduce this high voltage and a 
converter is employed to change the 
A-C to D-C current, for distribution 
in the mine. 

There are instances where it may be 
preferable to use a 500-volt circuit on 
the haulage road, particularly in mines 
where men and animals are not per- 
mitted to enter on such roads. Owing 
to the necessity, however, of men and 
animals crossing these roads, at dif- 
ferent points in the mine, the safest 
practice is to employ a pressure not ex- 
ceeding 250 volts. 


CAUTION IS THE BEST SAFEGUARD 
THAT CAN BE DEVISED 


It is often argued, with some truth, 
that a 500-volt circuit is actually safer 
to employ than a current of 250 volts. 
It is explained that men, knowing that 
contact with a high-tension wire means 
instant death, while contact with a low- 
tension wire means only a more-or-less 
violent shock, are more careful to avoid 
contact with the former wire. 

As a result of this extra caution in 
the presence of high-tension wires, it 
is claimed by some there are actually 
more accidents that occur in the use of 
low-voltage, D-C currents, than where 
A-C current is employed in a mine. 

Notwithstanding this claim, which 
has not been fully substantiated in all 
respects, however, the general prefer- 
ence is for the use of a comparatively 
low voltage in the mine. It should be 
remarked, here, that every precaution 
must be taken to safeguard mine work- 
ers where mines are. electrically 
equipped. The entire installation should 
be committed into the hands of a com- 
petent mine electrician who is familiar 
with mining conditions and the re- 
quirements. 
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Tennessee Mine Foremen’s Examination, 


Knoxville, May 30-June 1, 1922 


(Class A and 


QUESTION—What are the vrequire- 
ments, if any, to be eligible to hold a 
mine foreman’s certificate in this state? 

ANSWER—The Tennessee Mining Law 
(See. 14) requires applicants for cer- 
tificate to give satisfactory evidence, 
to the Board of Examiners, in respect 
to good conduct, honesty, capability 
and sobriety, and pay an“examination 
fee of $5 and another fee of $5 for the 
issuance and registration of the cer- 
tificate. 


QUESTION—What penalties, if any, 
does the state mining law prescribe for 
the mine foreman who fails to do his 
duty while in charge of a mine? 

ANSWER—The law provides (Sec. 
381), for any violation of its require- 
ments, by any person, a fine not less 
than $50 or more than $500 and costs 
and imprisonment, at the discretion of 
the court. 


QUESTION—What duties does the law 
require of miners while working in the 
coal mines of this state and what are 
the penalties, if any, for miners who 
violate the law or fail to discharge their 
duties? 

ANSWER—The law (See. 31) makes it 
the duty of every miner to take down 
loose material and securely prop the 
roof, in his working place, when or- 
dered to do so by the foreman. The 
law provides a fine of from $50 to 
$100, together with costs and imprison- 
ment, at the discretion of the court, 
for neglecting or refusing to obey the 
orders of the superintendent or fore- 
man; or for knowingly injuring any 
water gage, instrument, air-course, 
ventilating apparatus, door or brattice; 
or for interfering with the ventilation 
in an airway, or the operation of any 
machinery for hoisting or drainage; 
or for entering any portion of the mine 
protected by a danger signal, or per- 
forming any wilful act endangering the 
life or health of persons working in the 
mine or the security of the property. 


QUESTION—Name the different gases 
found in coal mines in this state and 
give the chemical symbol of each. 

ANSWER—The principal mine gases 
are the following: Methane or marsh 
gas (CH,), carbon monoxide (CO), car- 
bon dioxide ((CO.) and hydrogen sul- 
phide or sulphureted hydrogen (H.S). 

QUESTION—Give the common name of 
each of the gases, as they are called 
by the miners. 

ANSWER—The common name for 
methane is marsh gas. When mixed 


B Questions) 


with air, in inflammable or explosive 
proportions, the mixture is called 
“firedamp.” The common name of car- 
bon monoxide is “whitedamp” and that 
of carbon dioxide “blackdamp.” Sul- 
phureted hydrogen is often called 
“stinkdamp,” because of its disagree- 
able odor. 


QUESTION—What are the causes of 
these gases; where are they found and 
how does a miner detect when he is in 
danger from them? 

ANSWER—Marsh gas issues from the 
pores of the coal where it is held as an 
occluded gas; or escapes from the 
crevices and, cavities of the strata 
where it has accumulated. It is de- 
tected by observing its effect on the 
flame of a safety lamp. Carbon mon- 
oxide and carbon dioxide are produced 
as the result of the combustion of car- 
bon; the first, in a limited supply of 
air where the combustion is incom- 
plete; and the second, in a plentiful 
supply of air, the combustion being 
then complete. The first of these two 
gases is extremely poisonous and its 
presence is best detected by observing 
its effect on caged mice or birds. The 
presence of carbon dioxide, is detected 
by the dim burning of the lamps or 
their complete extinction when more 
gas is present. Hydrogen sulphide is 
produced by the disintegration of the 
pyrite often contained in coal and 
which takes place in damp or wet 
places. This gas is also extremely 
dangerous and its presence is made 
known by its smell. 


QUESTION—As a mine foreman, what 
means would you adopt in gaseous 
mines to protect the workers? 

ANSWER—First, the mine workings 
must be thoroughly ventilated. The 
mine must be examined for gas and 
other dangers, each morning, before 
the men are permitted to enter for 
work. Where safety lamps are re- 
quired, these must be of an approved 
type and furnished by the company. 
No open lights must then be permitted 
and all lamps must be properly cleaned, 
examined, filled and lighted, before be- 
ing given to the men, at the beginning 
of the shift. Where blasting is per- 
formed in the mine, competent shot- 
firers must be employed and all holes 
examined, charged and fired that are, 
in their opinion, safe. 

QUESTION—What is the law in re- 


gard to operating a mine without a 
certified mine foreman? 
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ANSWER—The law provides (Sec. 18) 
that any person who shall act as mine 
foreman, assistant foreman or gas 
boss, for a period of more than thirty 
days, without being a holder of a cer- 
tificate, under the act, shall be fined 
$100 and costs and imprisoned not less 
than sixty days, at the discretion of 
the court. 


QUESTION—W hat is the law in regard 
to first-aid equipment in mines of this 
state? 

ANSWER — The law provides (Chap. 
24, Sec. 1) that every operator of a 
coal mine shall provide and keep, in 
a convenient place and in a room where 
the things shall be well protected, a 
suitable stretcher, bandages, dressings 
and medicines for giving first-aid to 
the injured. These supplies must be 
the same or equivalent to those recom- 
mended by the First-Aid Department 
of the American Red-Cross Society. 
The act further provides a fine of from 
$25 to $100 for failure to comply with 
this requirement. 


QUESTION—How do you distinguish 
arterial bleeding from venous bleeding* 
and how would you stop each? 

ANSWER—The blood coming from an 
artery is of a bright red color, while 
that from a vein is darker, owing to 
the absorption of the impurities from 
the system. In either case, in order to 
stop the flow from the wound, a band- 
age and tourniquet must be applied in 
a manner to press hard on the severed 
artery or vein, near the wound and be- 
tween it and the heart, in the case of 
an artery; or, on the other side of 
the wound, in the case of a vein, the 
flow of blood being from the heart in 
the first instance and toward the heart 
in the second instance. 


QUESTION—(a) How would you pre- 
pare a man with a broken thigh for 
removal from the mine? (b) How 
would you treat a man for an electric 
shock? 

ANSWER—(a) The man should be laid 
very carefully on a stretcher, care be- 
ing taken not to irritate the wound 
and cause fresh laceration of the flesh 
by the broken bones. Having adjusted 
the limb as carefully as possible, a 
long splint should be bound to the 
side of the body and the lower limbs, 
in such a manner as to prevent move- 
ment of the broken bones as much as 
possible. His removal from the mine 
must then be performed with the least 
possible jar. 

(b) Assuming the person has been 
removed from contact with the live 
wire, he should be carried at once to 
where he will have the best possible 
air. If unconscious, artificial respira- 
tion must be given, in an effort to re- 
store breathing, and this should be 
continued until the man is revived or 
pronounced dead by a physician. Spir- 
its of ammonia wafted on a handker- 
chief will assist in reviving an uncon- 
scious person, who should be kept 
warm with blankets. The limbs, also, 
should be rubbed toward the heart to 
assist in restoring circulation in the 
body. 





The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 














grounds is indicated by figures received by the Department of 

Commerce up to June 20. Among the favorable features, the 
department reports, may be mentioned the continued increase in the 
iron and steel industry, which is now operating above the pre-war 
level; the sustained activity in the building industry, which continues 
to make new high records each month; the marked increase in the 
production of automobiles and trucks; the lower interest rates and 
increasing demand for money; the increase in employment and the 
decline in business failures. The stock market also continues active, 
with further increases in the prices of all classes of securities. Even 
the textile industry, which has been somewhat backward in recent 
months, showed greater activity in May. 

Another matter of importance is the distinct upward trend of prices. 
This was more marked in May than in any recent month. In most 
instances the rise has not been great but it indicates a much firmer 
demand than has heretofore existed. 

Consumption of cotton increased in May, compared with the low 
figures in April, but the total of 495,674 bales is still below the con- 
sumption in the closing months of 1921 or in January and March of 
the present year. Exports of cotton in May totaled 469,397 bales, 
compared with the high April figure of 612,659 bales; however, the 
present figure compares favorably with other months of this year and 
with the May exports of last year and the year before. 

Pig-iron production continued to increase in May, with a total of 
2,306,679 tons, or 234,565 tons more than in April. This figure is still 
below the 1913 monthly average but it is the largest output for any 
month since January, 1921. 

The production of steel ingots in May, computed to 100 per cent of 
the industry, amounted to 3,099,155 tons, or about 300,000 tons greater 
than in April. Unfilled orders of the U. S. Steel Corporation at the 
end of May totaled 5,254,228 tons, or 157,000 tons more than the month 
before. This is the third consecutive month in which unfilled steel 
orders have increased after a period of decline lasting for more than a 
year and a half. 

Sales of fabricated structural steel amounted to 146,900 tons in May, 
compared to 165,900 in April. The May figure was still in excess of 
any other recent month. The number of locomotives shipped by the 
principal producers showed a big increase in May. 

The prices of all iron and steel products rose in May, in most cases 
reaching the highest point in more than a year. 

Building contracts awarded in the 27 northeastern states totaled 
$362,590,000, or nearly $10,000,000 greater than in April. The square 
feet of floor space reported amounted to 59,639,000. This established 
new high records for the industry, both in value and in volume. 

The production of most building materials, so far as reported, also 
increased in May. This was particularly true of cement, the May out- 
put amounting to 11,176,000 barrels and shipments totaling 12,897,000 
barrels, thus establishing new high records in this industry. 

For the first time in many months there was a substantial decrease 
in business failures. The total number dropped from 2,167 in April 
to 1,960 in May, and liabilities fell from $73,059,000 to $44,403,000. 
The latter figure is the lowest since last September. 


[ex the revival in business is getting on more substantial 





Steady Gain in Automobile Output 


A very large increase in the pro- 
duction of passenger automobiles 
and trucks during May is indicated 
by figures received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The total pro- 
duction of passenger cars in May, 
so far reported, amounted to 231,- 
699, compared to 197,221 in April. 
This is an increase of nearly 18 
per cent. With a few exceptions 
the following table represents the 
production of identical firms for 
each month: 

AUTOMOBILE AND TRUCK 


PRODUCTION 
1922 Passenger Cars Tracks 
AEE a a crimcr ce 81,693 9,344 
ADTUIAT Viarciere she are 109,170 13,121 
DVret CH coming ettese are 152,959 19,651 
pri. aretaht.. Setas 197,221 22,227 
WES RS ae ae oes 231,699 24,603 


The Ford Motor Co. established a 
new monthly record in May with the 
production of 144,469 cars, trucks 
and tractors in all the plants, do- 
mestic and foreign. Ford company 
officials said that while they have 
no means of computing exactly 
what the June production will be, 
they are confident it will be far in 
excess of the May output. 





Illinois Plow Industry Improves 


The plow industry of Illinois is 
improving so rapidly that the labor 
force employed had to be increased 
10 per cent in May in order to meet 
the increased demand, the State De- 
partment of Labor announces. In 
the 980 manufacturing plants re- 
porting, an increase in the working 
force of 25,000 for May over April 
is shown. 





Youngstown Steel Plants Busy 


With automobile makers and 
other factories clamoring for sheet 
steel that branch of the steel in- 
dustry in the Youngstown district 
last week began a schedule of oper- 
ations more nearly approaching 100 
per cent than at any time since 
the war boom. Of eight mills sched- 
uled to resume last week seven 
were able to get enough skilled la- 
bor. The addition leaves only three 
mills of the 113 in the district idle. 





Wabash Orders Equipment 


The Wabash Railway Co. has 
placed orders for $7,000,000 worth of 
freight and passenger equipment for 
early delivery, to consist of 1,500 
automobile box cars equally divided 
between the Pullman Company and 
the American Car & Foundry Co.; 
750 steel hopper car bodies ordered 
from the Standard Steel Car Co., 
and 2,050 composite coal car bodies 
ordered from the General American 
Tank Car Corporation. Announce- 
ment also is made that the American 
Refrigerator Transportation Co. has 
ordered 2,000 refrigerator cars to 
cost approximately $5,000,000 from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 
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A. G. Gutheim Leaves Railway Association 
To Take Up Practice of Law 


UGUST G. GUTHEIM, for several years connected with 

the American Railway Association’s car service division 
and previously with the car service section of the Railroad 
Administration in Washington, severs his connection with 
the A. R. A. on July 1, 1922. He will enter upon a general 
practice of the law in Washington. 

Mr. Gutheim entered the employ of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in 1908 as examiner of accounts, having 
previously practiced law in Cambridge, Mass., and having 
served the government also as a special agent in the Bureau 
of Corporations, since superseded by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. During his ten years’ connection with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Mr. Gutheim served succes- 
sively as examiner of accounts, special agent, assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Inquiry, examiner and attorney 
examiner. 

Immediately after the entrance of the United States into 
the World War, Mr. Gutheim took charge of the Commis- 
sion’s activities in car-shortage matters, acting in that 
capacity throughout the balance of 1917, and working also 


AUGUST G. 


GUTHEIM 





as the Commission’s representative on the carriers’ com- 
mission on car service then sitting in Washington as an 
auxiliary of the Railroad War Board. From this work he 
passed to the Railroad Administration immediately upon its 
creation, remaining with that organization throughout its 
existence and upon the recommencement of corporate con- 
trol of the carriers becoming manager of public relations of 
the car service division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. 


Freight Loadings Near Record for Year; 
Coal Movement Largest Since Strike 


OADING of revenue freight during the week ended June 
10 totaled 846,002 cars, compared with 750,645 cars 
during the previous week, or an increase of 95,357 cars. 
This increase was largely due to the fact that the previous 
week included the Memorial Day holiday. There was an 
increase, however, of 24,871 cars compared with the week 
before the holiday. The loading for the week of June 10 
also came within 33 cars of the largest loading for any 
week this year preceding the coal strike. Compared with 
the corresponding week last year, there was an increase 
of 58,719 cars, but compared with the corresponding week 
in 1920, the total for the week of June 10 represented a 
decrease of 84,974 cars. 
Coal loadings, which totaled 94,824 cars, were larger 
than for any previous week during the strike, but repre- 
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sented a decrease of 67,074 cars compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1921. 

On June 8 there were 465,837 freight cars idle because 
of business conditions, compared with 480,266 on May 31, 
or a decrease of 14,429 cars. Surplus coal cars numbered 
180,831, a reduction since May 31 of 14,608. A decrease 
of 376 was reported in the number of surplus coke cars 
within approximately a week, the total being 4,899. 


Washington Officials See Evidences of 
Union Weakness in Illinois Massacre 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


MARKED increase in production and the rioting in 

Illinois were the features of the coal strike last week 
to which most significance was attached in Washington. 
The troubles in Illinois came in for extended consideration 
at the Cabinet meeting June 23. As an outgrowth of that 
discussion, Labor Secretary Davis issued the following 
statement: 

“The Department of Labor deeply deplores the violence 
which has resulted in loss of life in the coal fields of [linois. 
American workmen on both sides of the controversy over 
the relations between the mine worker and the mine oper- 
ator have been killed and injured. Those who are guilty of 
this crime should be prosecuted to the fullest extent of the 
law. 

“One of the unfortunate features of this deplorable occur- 
ence is that the death of these men accomplishes nothing 
in the direction of a settlement of the dispute. Surely, those 
responsible for the continuance of this strike, both among 
the workers and among the employers, should consider the 
fate of these workmen. Surely, no better argument could 
be advanced for the settlement of these disputes around the 
conference table than the dead bodies of a score or more 
of American workmen who met a futile death in this out- 
break. Surely, in this civilized age matters of dispute be- 
tween men in industry can be adjusted without resort to 
bloodshed.” 

Some are inclined to attribute no small part of the re- 
sponsibility for the Illinois trouble to John L. Lewis, who 
telegraphed to officials of the local union that the men 
engaged in the stripping operation should be treated as 
common strike breakers. 

Officials who have followed many strikes see evidences of 
union weakness in these disorders. Such acts usually are 
committed only when the strain is becoming unbearable. It 
is held to indicate that the strikers are becoming nervous 
and jumpy and are no longer able to confine themselves to 
the limitations of an economic struggle. 

‘Secretary Hoover announces that operators in western 
Kentucky continue obdurate in their refusal to co-operate 
with the government in the effort to prevent a runaway 
market. He also announces that surveys of the coal stocks 
and requirements of the metallurgical industries are in 
progress and within a short time a much more definite idea 
will be had as to the country’s ability to continue to with- 
stand the strike. 

The threats of a railroad strike are having little influence 
on the buying of coal, it is believed. The general opinion 
is that the chances are ten to one against there being a rail- 
road strike. 


Parson Convicted of Murder in Connection 
With Logan County March 


HE Rev. J. E. Wilburn, charged with fatally shooting 

a Logan County (W. Va.) deputy sheriff in the armed 
march of miners last August during the disturbance in 
that coal field was found guilty of murder in the second 
degree by a jury Friday evening June 23, in the Jefferson 
County Court, sitting at Charles Town. This is the second 
trial held in connection with the West Virginia mine war 
of last summer. 


June 29, 1922 
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Coroner's Jury Lays Deaths of Strike Breakers in 
Herrin Massacre to Acts of Company Officials 


sacre of a score of miners at the strip pit of the 
Southern Illinois Coal Co. near Herrin, Williamson 
County, Ill., by striking union miners and sympathizers 
may never be known. The operators of this mine, a steam- 
shovel pit, were engaged in an attempt to load out coal, 
previously uncovered, with labor not members of the 
United Mine Workers. They had armed guards furnished 
by an agency in Chicago and workers who were members 
of the Steam Shovelmen’s Union. The force at the mine 
included, besides the guards and steam-shovel workers, a 
crew of cooks and other helpers that made the outfit self- 
contained. 
The disturbance began Wednesday morning, June 21. 
State Senator Sneed, a union coal miner, wired John Lewis: 
“Is there an agreement by the American Federation of 
Labor that the Steam Shovelmen’s Union has the right to 
man shovels, strip and load coal? Some men here claim 
they have jurisdiction granted by the mining department 
of the American Federation of Labor. J. W. Tracy, of 
Chicago, district representative of the Steam Shovelmen’s 
Union, is furnishing men to load coal in this district. We 
do not believe such an agreement exists. Wire answer after 
investigation if agreement exists and have the proper 
authorities stop the steam shovelmen scabbing on union 
coal miners.” 


Meee of the essential facts with respect to the mas- 


- Lewis ADVISES TREATMENT AS OUTLAWS 


Lewis’ reply, which follows, was posted about the town 
on Wednesday: 

“In reply to your wire of the 18th, the Steam Shovelmen’s 
Union was suspended from affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor some years ago. It was also ordered 
suspended from the mining department of the American 
Federation of Labor at the Atlantic City convention. 

“We now find that this outlaw organization is permitting 
its membership to act as strikebreakers in strip mines in 
Ohio. 

“This organization is furnishing steam-shovel engineers 
to work under armed guard with strikebreakers. 

“Tt is not true that any agreement exists by and between 
this organization and the mining department or any other 
branch of the American Federation of Labor, permitting it 
to work under such circumstances. 

“Two of our representatives have taken this question up 
with officers of the Steam Shovelmen’s Union and have 
failed to secure any satisfaction. 

“Representatives of our organization are justified in 
treating this crowd as an outlaw organization and in view- 
ing its members in the same light as they would view any 
other common strikebreakers.” 

According to press reports of the findings of the coroner’s 
jury on Sunday, June 25, two union miners were killed on 
Wednesday night, June 21, when “they visited the mine to 
make an investigation on behalf of the union.” Whether 
these men were killed in the battle that raged all of Wednes- 
day night, or prior to the open warfare, is not disclosed. 
There was an all-night fusillade fired on the workers be- 
sieged in coal cars and behind piles of coal and dirt, in part 
at least cut off from food and water. None of the besieged 
were killed in this attack and while exchanging shots with 
the strikers. During Wednesday afternoon and evening 
(the wires were cut that evening) the superintendent of the 
strip mine, McDowell, was in telephone communication with 
his principals in Chicago and with Colonel Hunter of the 
state militia, who appears to have been at Marion. 

Mr. Lester, the operator of the property, was unable to 
interest the Governor or other high officials of the state 
or the state militia in sending help to the besieged men, 
although, according to his statements, he made many efforts 
by telephone in that direction. No help was sent, each 
state official who could act now saying that he depended on 


the word of Sheriff Thaxton that there would be no trouble, 
that he had the situation well in hand. Thaxton it was 
who was “called to Carbondale on urgent business” when 
the fight began. He is a union miner and running for 
election to a higher county office. 

Some time Thursday morning the workers in the pit 
hoisted a white flag and surrendered. Up to this point 
it had been industrial warfare, honest fighting with two 
casualties, both on the attacking side—a mob, variously re- 
ported at from 1,000 to 5,000; strikers against not more 
than 50 strikebreakers. 

After the surrender, however, it was no longer honorable 
warfare, if such there be, but wanton massacre. Disarmed 
and tied in bunches the strikebreakers were marched down 
the road and killed in cold blood. Shot, stabbed, clubbed 
and hanged, they were treated as “common strikebreakers.” 
The bodies of 19 of their number were collected, and num- 
erous wounded were taken to Herrin. There are many 
yet unaccounted for who either escaped or whose bodies 
have not been found. 

After the massacre, the Governor, Len Small, who had 
been attending his trial at Waukegan, for misusing State 
funds, mobilized a regiment of militia in Chicago, but left 
them there. 

On Thursday, the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association 
wired Frank Farrington as follows: 

“Word comes to us that automobile loads of men are 
going from mine to mine in Southern Illinois and notifying 
company men and mine bosses who are in charge of prop- 
erties that they must stop work in forty-eight hours. We 
are notifying the Governor and shall direct individual com- 
panies to give similar notification to the sheriffs in the 
several counties with respect to these threats. Mean- 
while we are anxious to know what you as the executive 
head of the miners’ organization in this state can and will 
do to prevent the possibility of any recurrence of such 
demonstration as occurred yesterday at the mine of the 
Southern Illinois Coal Co. Illinois operators are shocked 
at such an occurrence following twenty-five years of joint 
collective bargaining with the miners in Illinois.” 

A similar wire was sent to the Governor. At the same 
time F. C. Honnold, secretary-treasurer of the operators’ 
associations, issued the following statement: 

“The miners’ riot of yesterday at the steam-shovel mine 
of the Southern Illinois Coal Co. may possibly center the 
thought of the public on the fact that there does exist an 
absolute monopoly in coal-mine labor in this state. 

“The mine in question is a so-called strip or steam-shovel 





Copyright Pacific & Atlantic Photos. 
THE RUINS OF ONE OF THE STEAM SHOVELS 
Destruction caused by a bomb said to have been placed by the 


strikers during the Williamson County massacre, in which 
twenty-one strike breakers are reported to have been killed. 
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WRECKED SLEEPING CARS 


Showing the twisted metal work of the cars in which the non- 
union workers lived at the mine at Herrin, IIl. 


mine in which the overlying earth is removed by large re- 
volving steam shovels. The coal thus uncovered is then 
loaded directly into mine cars. 

“Certificated miners are not in consequence required at 
such mines. The operation of the steam shovels is done by 
members of the Steam Shovelers’ Union, such additional 
men as are required for loading the coal, where it is handled 
by hand, being only common unskilled manual laborers such 
as might work on the highways or in the fields, or anywhere 
else. 

“Regardless of these conditions and of the further fact 
that the owners of this property have repeatedly asked the 
appropriate authorities for protection of their plant and 
were finally compelled to provide their own guards, the 
existing labor monopoly in the state, represented by the 
organized miners, assaulted the plant and its workmen and 
as a result several men have been killed. 

“A shaft or slope mine—one where men have to be car- 
ried underground to work—requires under our state law 
that men so employed must have a certificate of compe- 
tency. The issue of these certificates is entirely under the 
control of the United Mine Workers. As a result no shaft 
mine in the State of Illinois can even start to work. If 
men were imported from another state, even though they 
were skilled and carried a certificate or other evidence of 
having worked in mines elsewhere, they would none the 
less have to submit to an examination by the Miners’ Ex- 
amining Board, regarding whose qualifications the state 
code reads as follows: 

“No person shall be appointed such miners’ examining 
commissioner who has not had at least five years’ practical 
and continuous experience as a coal miner and who has not 
been actually engaged in coal mining’ as a miner in the 
_State of Illinois continuously for twelve months next pre- 
ceding his appointment. . a 

“There is in consequence no chance of any member of 
this board being other than a union miner. 

“Tllinois mines are today idle because Illinois miners will 
not agree to a conference for the purpose of discussing 
a new working agreement and scale of wages. Repeated 
requests have been made by the operators for such con- 
ference. The published demands of the miners which they 


insist must be granted before they will return to work ~ 


would mean an increase in the cost of coal at mines by about 
$1 per ton. The Illinois coal operators believe that mine 
wages should be reduced to an extent that would permit 
of the reduction in previous cost of coal by approximately 
$1 per ton. Even such a decrease in the rates of pay which 
would permit such a reduction in the cost of coal at the 
mines would still enable the miners to earn in their ad- 
mittedly shorter work year as much or more than is 
earned by workmen in other industries.” 

The verdict of the coroner’s jury reads: 

“We, the jury, find from the evidence that the deaths of 
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decedents were due to acts direct and indirect of officials 
of the Southern Illinois Coal Co. 

“We recommend that an investigation be conducted for 
the purpose of fixing the blame personally on individuals 
responsible.” 

The only man named in the verdict is a dead man, Mc- 
Dowell, the superintendent, who is charged with the mur- 
der of a union miner. The others came to their death at 
the hands of parties unknown. A sample of the testimony, 
taken from a press report, is as follows: 

“You don’t know who did the shooting, do you?” asked 
Coroner William A. McGowan. 

“No, sir,” replied the witness, a Marion policeman; “I 
don’t know anything about it.” That was the substance of 
his testimony and of those who followed him. 


April Smokeless Output Recedes 538,610 
Tons from Total for March 


Pree aes of West Virginia smokeless coals during 
April, 1922, totaled 2,860,961 net tons, as compared with 
1,978,153 in April last year, an increase of 882,808 tons, but 
a decline of 538,610 tons when compared with the output for 
March, 1922. April production was handled as follows: 
Norfolk & Western Ry., 2,061,410 tons; Virginian Ry. 
517,561 tons, and Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 281,990. 


APRIL OUTPUT OF WEST VIRGINIA SMOKELESS COALS 

















In Net Tons 1922 1922 
District 1922 1921 Decrease Increase 
Pocahontass: chageatyy ots «ee 1,658,475 1985295) wae cee 860,180 
Winding Gulia. see-. Se eee 637,490 522183 eee 115,307 
New Rivériccetnent octet ateieiicns 162,061 431,550'%269;489 eee 
Tug River..... Leaks! hitdiate ctaesane racieteys 402,935 226.125 eee 176,810 
Total, Aprile: som 0 00s s2- 22 oem, 2,800,961 11,978,153; 2695489 ealoa eo 
Total, March. ic,,.e0seceue. eres cate 3.399.571 W7TOAS 0) Ce eet eee 


Total coal shipments, in net tons, made by these three - 
railroads during April, with comparative March figures are 
as follows, by districts: 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 

















March April March April 

Pocahontas.... 1,594,250 1,658,475 Clinch Valley.. 158,875 169,140 
Tug River..... 438,230 402,935 Kenova....... 163,335 115,430 
Thackerssc.cer 505,375 491,500 — 

Total....... 2,860,065 2,837,480 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 
Logati.whuse ere Iyo01 040 ml 278.400 Coal River.... 172,470 21,820 
New River.... 513,910 121,180 Kentucky..... 370,510 333,090 
Winding Gulf.. 166,58 160,810 _ 
Kanawha...... 128,930 29,010 Total....... 2,704,240 1,944,380 
VIRGINIAN RY. 

Winding Gulf.. 599,630 476,680 High Volatile.. 19,372 9,741 
New. River.... 86,971 40,881 

‘Rotdl*.. 20% 705,993 527,302 


Navy Fuel Allowance Cut to $16,000,000 


N the naval appropriation bill for the fiscal year be- 

ginning July 1, Congress limits the fuel appropriation 
for the navy to $16,000,000, notwithstanding requests 
backed personally by Secretary Denby that $19,894,000 be 
given. Since the war Congress has been trying to reduce 
the fuel expenditures of the naval establishments. The 
1921 appropriations amounted to $33,000,000 and those 
for 1922 amounted to $23,782,685. The estimate for next 
year calls for 533,119 tons of coal, 5,866,999 barrels of 
fuel oil, including Diesel engine oil for submarines, and 
4,074,462 gallons of gasoline. 

Secretary Denby told the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee that in order to meet the reduced fuel appropria- 
tions the navy is curtailing fuel expenditures and exer- 
cising rigid economy in the use of fuel. Ships have been 
placed on short fuel allowances, full steaming trials have 
been postponed, ships are forbidden to move except for 
urgent reasons and many ships have been placed out of 
commission. Some ships are operated only eight hours 
a month. The Secretary pointed out, however, that steam- 
ing exercises and full-power trials must be held in order to 
test the motive power of ships and to train engineer forces 
in operating at high speeds and in the use of forced draft. 
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Twelfth Week of the Coal Strike 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


in the ranks of either the miners or operators. The 

miners lost much prestige and gained in ill repute 
through the Herrin massacre, universally condemned as a 
blot on union labor. 

The most important event of the week having a direct 
bearing on a possible settlement was John Lewis’ visit to 
Washington and his talk with President Harding. Various 
estimates are placed on the possible outcome of the exchange 
of views doubtless held, but the most sanguine can trace 
no sign of relenting in Mr. Lewis’ formal statement issued 
after the event. It does not appear that the anthracite 
situation was discussed. 

A. M. Ogle, president of the National Coal Association, 
and John Lewis have been exchanging compliments through 
the press. Mr. Ogle on June 24 issued a statement with 
reference to the Herrin mine massacre, saying “no words 
of condemnation are strong enough to characterize prop- 
erly the Illinois mine outrage. The pitiful part of 
it all is that this would never have happened but for the 
blindly stubborn attitude of the International officers of the 
United Mine Workers in refusing to accept the offers of 
the operators in the several states and districts to meet 
and negotiate wage contracts.” 

To this John Lewis retorted that, knowing Mr. Ogle and 
something of his connections, “I am not surprised that he 
should make such a false and vicious statement.” Mr. 
Lewis then went over the old familiar ground of the 
“broken contract,” charged Mr. Ogle with “doing all in his 
power to avoid a settlement and prolong the strike of union 
miners. These non-union coal companies are goug- 
ing ten million dollars a week out of the pocketbooks of the 
coal-consuming public right now.” 

Mr. Ogle replied: “There can be no profit to the public 
in taking time now to refute the many serious inaccuracies 
of Mr. Lewis’s latest statement. If the public is being 
gouged, as he claims, the one means of relief is the pro- 
duction of coal from union mines, and the application of 
this relief is entirely within the control of the International 
officers of the ming workers. Let them permit the idle 
miners and their district officers meet and negotiate 
agreements in the various districts.” 

The southern Illinois massacre is noted in many quarters 
‘as evidence of the wearing down of the miners’ resistance 
and the inability of the leaders to hold them within bounds. 
On Sunday Frank Farrington issued an appeal to all the 
locals in Illinois pointing out that violence cannot possibly 
help the union cause and that already “we are in disre- 
pute in the public mind and threatened with litigation which 
‘may cripple the union for years to come, if, indeed, the 
weight of it does not sink the United Mine Workers of 
America.” 

Production and prices continue upward with the crisis 
‘predicted for early in July. The deadlock in anthracite 
still continues, but there are certain signs of weakness on 
the part of the miners indicating that they may even yet 
-agree to some form of arbitration other than on the basis 
of an upward adjustment only of their wages. 


hex twelfth week of the strike saw no definite breaks 





Former Union Official Says Strike Is Lost 


HE outstanding development in the coal-strike situation 

in the Connellsville region last week was the open letter 
-of William Herron, former president of the Edenborn Local 
of the Mine Workers, addressed to striking miners. In his 
letter he says “there is no chance to win” and challenges 
organizers to a public debate on the question. Herron 
claims credit for having brought the union to the Connells- 
ville region, declaring that he worked quietly from last 
‘September, but now he says he appreciates that the strike 
has been lost and wants to make amends. Herron accom- 
panied his letter with a detailed report of operating con- 


ditions throughout the region which he said he compiled 
by personal visits. 

Late reports indicate that the gain in working forces and 
output continues. The H. C. Frick Coke Co. shows an in- 
crease of about 15 per cent during the past week at its 
operations as a whole. The Hillman Coal & Coke Co. made 
a gain of about 10 per cent. The American Coke Corpora- 
tion now has 71 miners at work at the Orient and Martin 
mines, which started last week. The Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. has increased about 10 per cent at the Bowood mine. The 
Consolidated Coke Co. increased about 40 per cent in the 
past week as a whole. Most other companies that have been 
operating have made more or less gains and a number of 
small operations that have been idle for months are getting 
started. 


Northern West Virginia Mines Resume; 
Strikers Attack Non-Union Men; 2 Dead 


PERATORS in the northern part of West Virginia are 

becoming more and more determined to resume oper- 
ations without regard to whether there is any agreement or 
not and the fact that 177 mines were able to resume during 
the latter part of June is strengthening the determination 
of the operators to go ahead without waiting for a settle- 
ment of the strike. Striking miners in Harrison County on 
June 23 attacked between Clarksburg and Reynoldsville an 
interurban car filled with non-union miners and officers of 
the Hudson Coal Co., and under guard of deputy sheriffs. 
Two strikers were killed, shots ringing out in the midst of 
the free-for-all fight. 


Baxter and Delaney Censured for Assent 
To Wage Reduction in Nova Scotia 


Y A vote of 88 to 24, the delegates to the annual con- 

vention of the Maritime district of the United Mine 
Workers, held at Truro, censured President Baxter, Vice- 
President Delaney and Board Members McPhee and Mc- 
Cormack for agreeing to the reduction in wages proposed 
by the British Empire Steel Corporation. 

These four officials of the U. M. W. met in conference 
with the representatives of the company at Montreal shortly 
before the Scott conciliation board was appointed to adjust 
the differences between the company and miners over the 
cut in wages. At this conference it was agreed that there 
should be a reduction in wages. Secretary J. B. McLachlan 
led the fight to censure the four officials on the floor of the 
convention. It was sought to table the resolution, but this 
failed and the motion went before the delegates and was 
supported by an overwhelming majority. 

Each of the four officials spoke in his defence, stating 
they assumed full responsibility for their action at the 
Montreal conference. Each said it was a case of either 
accepting the wage cut or the mines would be closed utterly, 
or in the event of a strike strike breakers would be brought 
to the mines, and in view of existing industrial conditions 
the company would have little difficulty in working the 
mines, labor being abundant. 

President Baxter and Vice-President Delaney said it was 
not honorable to strike on the job, as advocated by Secre- 
tary McLachlan. This method was entirely opposed to the 
principles of the U. M. W. While the vote was being taken 
President Baxter vacated the chair. After the vote was 
taken he resumed the chair, making no comment whatever. 

The next motion was a demand that the Canadian Govern- 
ment lend $15,000,000 to the Russian Soviet Government, 
and this was passed without a dissenting vote. Secretary 
McLachlan led the fight for this resolution also and as a 
matter of fact McLachlan dominated the convention. 
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Pennsylvania Supreme Court Rules That 
Anthracite Tax Is Constitutional 


HE Pennsylvania Supreme Court on June 24 declared 

constitutional the legislative act of 1921 placing a tax 
on anthracite coal of 13 per cent of its value at the mines. 
The act is intended to bring to the state an annual revenue 
of about $7,500,000. 

The opinion affirms the decision of the Dauphin County 
Court at Harrisburg, which deglared anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal were different commodities and that the act 
taxing anthracite alone was constitutional. 

Roland C. Heisler, a shareholder in the Thomas Colliery 
Co., who brought the original suit, contended that to tax 
anthracite and not bituminous was discriminatory because 
they came in competition with each other. The tax law 
went into effect July 1, last. 


Cushing Resigns Managing Directorship of 
American Wholesale Coal Association 


EORGE H. CUSHING has resigned as managing direc- 

tor of the American Wholesale Coal Association. He 
submitted his resignation to the executive committee of the 
association at the meeting in New York on June 22, 1922. 
It is reported that his resignation was accepted only after 
half a day of discussion by the executive committee. It is 
understood that the association will maintain the Wash- 
ington office and that Mr. Cochran, traffic expert for the 
association, will continue in office, with headquarters in 
Washington. No change in policy has been announced by 
the assocation as the result of this action. In a statement 
given out after the meeting of the executive committee, 
Mr. Cushing said: 

“T suspended my editorial work, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of your board of directors, in order to undertake one 
particular task which you desired done—to establish in the 
public mind an understanding and appreciation of the value 
of the wholesaler to the community. The progress made 
is gratifying even though the whole task is by no means 
finished. 

“Soon after moving to Washington, I realized that only 
the richer and more powerful associations could afford the 
luxury of Washington representation on the scale on which 
yours has been maintained. Had it not been for matters 
then pressing for attention I would have taken this action 
a year ago or two years ago. I now feel that you can 
afford to function on a less expensive plan. 

“I can, personally, no longer afford to abandon my own 
profession or depend upon the support of a voluntary asso- 
ciation. I ask, therefore, that my resignation be accepted. 
In doing so, I ask you gentlemen to convey to the members 
my hearty appreciation of their cordial support through 
three and a half years and to say to them that I am always 
at the service of the association. I wish it might be con- 
veyed to the members also that my firm conviction is that 
while the same work will be done with less expense in 
future, it will not suffer in effectiveness on that account.” 

The executive committee, upon accepting Mr. Cushing’s 
resignation, adopted the following memorial: 

“We are forced to recognize the cogency of the reasoning 
of George H. Cushing in presenting his resignation. We 
recognize the accuracy of his analyses of the situation— 
that we cannot indefinitely continue the Washington office 
on the present scale of expense. We are forced to recognize 
also that it is an injustice to ask him longer to absent 
himself from his chosen vocation. 

“We therefore consent reluctantly to the severance of our 
relations. In doing so, we wish to say to his friends and to 
our friends that: 

“First—In dealing with the public, he has lived true to 
the best traditions of his profession and has won friends 
steadily for the industry he represented. 

“Second—lIn dea'ing with the public officials he has shown 
a steadfastness of courage, mixed with a proper degree of 
diplomacy, which has advanced his cause by compelling 
respect for it. 
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“Third—In carrying out the purposes and wishes of the 
executive committee, he has displayed great energy, initi- 
ative and resourcefulness. 

“Fourth—We desire to record our appreciation of his 
loyalty and devotion to this association and to express our 
thanks for his assurance of his future co-operation and 
support. 

“Fifth—We wish to assure him in turn of our sincere 
hope for him that he may enjoy unlimited success in his 
future work.” 


April Coal Consumption by Roads Less Than 
Last Year; 4: Months Total Lower 


LASS 1 railroads consumed 7,606,931 net tons of coal in 

April, as compared with 7,772,171 tons in the corre- 
sponding month last year, according to a report by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
covering 181 freight roads and 178 passenger roads, and 
including the equivalent coal tonnage for all consumed, 
April shows a falling off in railroad fuel consumption ag 
compared with March, 1922 (9,293,029 tons), and March, 
1921 (8,470,575 tons). Coal-consumption in the first quarter 
of 1922 amounted to 26,749,260 net tons, slightly less than 
during the corresponding period of 1921, when 26,969,315 
tons was consumed. During the four months ended April 
30, 1922, these railroads consumed 34,386,114 tons as com- 
pared with 34,762,917 tons in the corresponding period of 
1921. 


Railroads’ Coal Stocks Shrink from 94. to 
75 Days’ Supply in a Month 


AILROADS in the United States had on June 1 in stock- 

piles or in cars 10,847,000 tons of bituminous coal ac- 
cording to a report just issued by the American Railway 
Association. The average daily consumption for the month 
of May by carriers of this coal approximated 284,000 tons, 
of which 145,000 tons per day, on average, was being taken 
from stock on hand. 

‘Based upon the total average daily consumption, includ- 
ing the product of operating mines, the carriers’ position 
showed that they had on hand on May 1 94 days’ supply and 
on June 1 75 days’ supply, on the average. 

The following statements showing the information on the 
carriers as a whole are self explanatory: 


Consumed 


From Current Coal 

Month Total Consumption Received Consumed from Stock 
Aptilsvina eens 8,'50,000 3,550,000 4,800,000 
May 8,520,000 4,320,000 4,200,000 

Stocks Total Daily Daily Average Days Supply 
On Average Consumption Op Hand 

Day Hand Consumption From Stock (**) 
April li own te) o)5458,095 271000) Se era rere ee 
May lvsigrewi elas ODe20e 278,000 160,000 94 
June |. :veeneelsOao;o0y 284,000 145,000 75 

(*) Based only upon that portion being actually taken from stock piles at the 
rate established during April and May respectively. 


Conciliation Board Recommends Wage Cut 


Of 30 Per Cent in Southern Alberta 


HE majority and minority reports of the Board of 

Conciliation in the wage dispute between the Western 
Canada Coal Operators’ Association and the miners of 
southern Alberta have been made public. The majority 
report, signed by W. E. Knowles, of Moose Jaw, chairman 
of the board, and E. Ostlund, of Lethbridge, miners’ rep- 
resentative, recommends a reduction of approximately 30 
per cent of the rates in effect when work ceased on March 
31. The minority report of R. G. Drinnan, coal operator, 
representing the employers, proposes a reduction of from 
37 to 40 per cent on the wages of the late agreement. 

The precipitous decline which occurred in April this year 
is, of course, attributed to the effect of the coal strike on 
the country’s traffic. During April the net revenue and non- 
revenue freight ton-miles declined to 24,723,000,000 from 
25,591,000,000 in April of last year. 
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Speculation Rife on Probable Sinlee Settlement 
Following White House Conference 


RESIDENT HARDING on Monday conferred with Sec- 
Prsies of Labor Davis and John L. Lewis, president of 

the miners’ union, on the coal strike. The White 
House conference preceded a morning session with Secre- 
tary Davis and a long session Sunday night by invitation 
of the Secretary of Labor in an effort by the Administra- 
tion to end the coal deadlock, now rounding out the third 
month of its duration. 

Mr. Lewis was the only party to the conference who 
would make a statement following the session with the 
President, in which the visitors lunched with the Chief 
Executive. The admission by Lewis that the merits of 
district conferences were discussed lent color to the feeling 
that this method of settling the strike might eventually be 
adopted in view of the oft-repeated determination of the 
operators not to meet in national conference and the desire 
of the Administration not to request such a meeting. Mr. 
-Lewis said, however, that no definite conclusion has been 
reached and intimated that he might make a more detailed 
statement later. He said that various factors in the coal 


Injunctions Against Intimidation Granted in 


West Virginia and Maryland 


UDGE GEORGE W. McCLINTIC, of the U. S. District 

Court for the southern district of West Virginia, has 
granted an injunction to the Anchor Coal Co. and 69 other 
coal companies operating in the Kanawha field which 
sought relief from interference with and intimidation of 
miners who desire to work. About 149 persons, including 
officials of the International and District 17 organizations 
of the United Mine Workers, were named as defendants. 

This restraining order embraces all parts of the Kanawha 
region, including all mines on Big and Little Coal rivers, 
Paint Creek, Cabin Creek, Morris Creek and Armstrong 
Creek; all mines on the main line of the C. & O. and those 
at Mt. Carbon and St. Albans. 

Judge McClintic will hold a hearing on the temporary 
restraining order on June 29 at 10 a.m. 

As a result of the recent outbreak near Westernport, Md., 
when striking coal miners attacked non-union miners, Judge 
John C. Rose of the U. S. District Court has granted two 
preliminary injunctions, one on the application of the West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. and the other upon the applica- 
tion of the R. J. Ross Coal Mines, Inc. The orders name as 
defendants about 60 persons, alleged to be members of the 
United Mine Workers of America. Under the terms of the 
injunctions they are enjoined from in any way intimidating 
or interfering with the employees of the plaintiff companies 
or from trespassing on their properties. 





Disarming of Utah Strikers Proceeds Quietly; 
Resumption May Cause Trouble 


4 Res Utah National Guard is still in charge in the Car- 
bon County coal fields and the work of disarming the 
strikers is proceeding quietly. Wives and mothers in the 
martial-law zone have taken the lead in many cases in turn- 
ing in the guns of their men folk to the authorities. Eleven 
of the men who were involved in the recent firing on a coal- 
mine train in which a deputy sheriff was killed and others 
injured are to face a murder charge. In a raid at Helper 
the guards found large quantities of liquor and wine, which 
they confiscated. 

It is declared that the number of weapons received by 
the guardsmen so far would indicate that Carbon County 
was quite an arsenal. There is an unconfirmed rumor that 
miners will be.brought in and the mines started again on a 
100-per cent basis within a short time. The military 
authorities declare there is likely to be trouble if such an 


Situation, including its overdevelopment, were discussed. 
Mr. Lewis stated that the miners would not return to work 
ee the outcome of any conferences which might be 
eld. 

The following is the formal statement of Mr. Lewis: 

“The Secretary of Labor and myself had luncheon with 
the President, followed by a discussion of one and a half 
hours relating to the general problem of the bituminous- 
mine industry and the present strike situation. We dis- 
cussed the problems of overdevelopment in the mining in- 
dustry, with its excess number of mining operations and 
excess number of men employed, the intermittency and 
inadequacy of employment of mine workers, and various 
questions affecting the stabilization of the industry. 

“With relation to the present strike, we considered the 
matter of a joint conference of representative operators 
and miners, and the merits of district joint conferences 
as related to the usual procedure of Central Competitive 
Field conferences or a national conference. No definite 
plans were decided upon.” 


attempt is made to break the strike. At present conditions 
are very peaceful despite the fact that the military 
authority is using vigorous measures in its handling of 
the situation. 











Commerce Chamber Asks Members’ Aid 
To Avert Runaway Coal Market 


ULIUS H. BARNES, president of the Chamber of 

Commerce of the United States, has called upon 
1,400 business organizations within the chamber to 
lend their co-operation in helping to prevent a run- 
away coal market by appointing fuel committees 
to make a survey of the local coal situation. 

In a letter urging such action Mr. Barnes calls 
attention to the fact that “while Secretary Hoover’s 
plan has thus far proved effective and coal men are 
endeavoring to prevent runaway prices, the ultimate 
success of the plan depends upon the co-operation 
of the consumer himself. Appreciative of the con- 
sumer’s responsibility in this matter, Mr. Hoover 
suggested to the public utilities, railroads and metal- 
lurgical industries that they each appoint a_ buy- 
ers’ committee authorized to secure and distribute 
such coal as is needed by the operating plants in the 
respective industries represented. We are advised 
that active steps are being taken to make this plan 
effective. 

“While these industries are the three largest group 
users of coal, there are many other industrial and 
individual consumers whose needs must receive con- 
sideration. Owing to the varied character and widely 
scattered location of these consumers, their interests 
can best be represented by their local chambers of 
commerce and trade associations with whom they are 
associated or with whom they can make contact.” 

“In view of a possibility of the strike continuing 
until depletion of stocks becomes serious,” he said, “I 
believe that in the general public interest this situa- 
tion should be anticipated as much as possible. In 
the absence of other machinery and in view- of a 
| possible emergency, I suggest that you appoint a 
fuel committee to survey the conditions relative to 
stocks on hand and needs in your community or in- 
dustry and, further, that this information be compiled 
so that in event the situation does become serious, it 
can be used in any plan involving a distribution of 
| available coal.” 
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Weekly Review 


ESITANT and uncertain, the bituminous-coal 
Hoss jumped up and down last week in sym- 

pathy with rumors of impending settlement, ac- 
tion of some sort by the administration at Washington 
spurred on by the Herrin mine massacre, and by the 
holding back of orders in anticipation of reductions 
of freight rates effective July 1. The trade appreciates 
that the crisis is approaching, when stocks will be so 
low that the non-union output will fall so far short of 
meeting current requirements that there will be no 
such thing as holding the situation in check. 

The net result of the fluctuations in the market is 
reflected in the increase by the end of the week and on 
Monday, June 26, of a ten-point gain in Coal Age Index, 
which now stands at 284, corresponding to an average 
price of $3.44 per net ton at the mine for the seven 
coals that are now produced and marketed out of the 
fourteen normally covered. 


RAILROADS ENLIVEN MARKETS WEST OF PITTSBURGH 


West of Pittsburgh the market made considerable 
gains last week, the railroads being the most important 
influence. The price of western Kentucky coal reached 
a new high level, passing the $4 mark, and an opening 
was thus made for additional sales of Alabama coal. 
Railroad buying centering in St. Louis and Chicago 
was responsible for this demand for western Kentucky 
coal but the railroads withdrew when the price reached 
this level and centered their attention on eastern Ken- 
tucky. As yet the iron and steel interests, railroads 
and public utilities are the only buyers of consequence 
in the market, general industry having shown no inter- 
est in coal since the strike began. 

Northwestern buyers, however, are alarmed at the 
dwindling dock stocks and slow replenishments, and 
the general run of consumers, following the lead of 
railroads and utilities, are now in the market. Dock 
companies have been able to sell most of their surplus 
. tonnage and in many cases have withdrawn their quo- 


tations, holding some tonnage for old customers. De- 
spite this activity, prices have not advanced, due to the 
stabilizing tactics of some of the larger sellers. 

New England presents the reverse side of the market. 
Midsummer dullness has halted buying and very little 
is to be expected even after July 1. There are ample 
supplies throughout this territory and buyers are en- 
abled to await the lower mine prices which they believe 
will follow the buying rush after the new freights be- 
come effective. Hampton Roads is supplying so much 
tonnage to North Atlantic centers, at prices below the 
Hoover maximum, that the Pennsylvania rail coals, 


Bituminous, Coal Dumped at 
Lake Erie Ports, by Weeks 
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although very scarce, are not in position to be advanced, 
although enough line demand exists to keep these quota- 
tions very firm. 

For the first time in several years no export tonnage 
cleared from Hampton Roads last week. Two cargoes of 
British coals are reported on the way to this country. 

Production, which reached five and a half million tons 
last week, the twelfth of the strike, showed gains in the 
non-union fields of central Pennsylvania and in northern 
West Virginia. 

Anthracite domestic is becoming scarce at retail, but 
the consumer is not uneasy. More orders are being 
placed, however, for delivery after the strike. 

Steam sizes at the mines are either booked up or have 
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Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS 
Week ended: 1921 1922 

JUNE 3 oo 6 Reco 6,835,000 4,616,000 
Junekd (OSs. se eee 8,010,000 5,134,000 
OUNCE A MD) ree oe eee 7,551,000 4,986,000 
Daily average......... 1,259,000 831,000 
Calendar year......... 181, 102, 000 177,234,000 
Daily av. cal. yr........ if 279, 000 1,244,000 

ANTHRACITE 
DUNGI 3 Neate te ale eee 1,573,000 8,000 
Jane lOc tee eee 1,963,000 13,000 
JUNG 7) eee See 1,941,000 22,000 

COKE " 

June-1 Ose Stee ea 58,000 98,000 
June 1.7 (a) Seer leer wares eee 101,000 
Calendar year. vcs. sta aie eae Zz; 986, 000 





(a) Subject to revision . (b) Revised from last report. 
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all been shipped. This is strengthening the market for 
coal dredged from the rivers and production of this fuel 
is rapidly increasing. 


BITUMINOUS 


“Production of soft coal has taken a sharp upward turn 
in the twelfth week of the strike,” says the Geological 
Survey. “The record of the first four days indicates that 
the output will be well above the 5,000,000-ton mark and 
may approach 5,500,000 tons. Production of anthracite 
remains practically zero. 

“Complete returns on the eleventh week (June 12-17) 
show a production of 4,986,000 tons of soft coal and 22,- 
000 tons of anthracite. The total coal raised was thus 
5,008,000 tons. A year ago the total output of all coal, in- 
cluding anthracite, was 9,490,000 tons. 
active business, 1920, it was 11,950,000 tons. Regarding 
anthracite and bituminous coal as a common supply of fuel, 
it will be seen that the quantity of coal now being mined 
weekly is about 6,000,000 tons below normal. 

“The record of the twelfth week (June 19-24) shows a 
prompt recovery from the traffic congestion which had in- 
terfered with the placement of cars at mines in eastern 
Kentucky and parts of West Virginia. Loadings on Mon- 
day were reduced by the observance of a religious holiday 
and amounted to only 15,206 cars. On Tuesday, however, 
a sudden increase carried loadings to the highest point 
reached since the stri began—16,561 cars. But this 
figure was again exceeded on Wednesday when 17,010 cars 
were loaded. As a result production for the week is ex- 
pected to be somewhere between 5,300,000 and 5,500,000 
tons. 

DAILY LOADINGS DURING THE STRIKE 


First Seventh Highth Ninth Tenth Eleventh Twelfth 

Week Week Week Week Week Week Week 
Monday....... 11,445 13,366 14,772 15,058 14,597 15,474 15,206 
‘Tuesday........ 11,019 12,830 15,085 11,056 15,269 15,849 16,561 
Wednesday. eae 11,437 13,422 14,677 15,222 15,999 14,905 17,010 
Thursday...... 11,090 13,445 14,573 13,790 16,325 14,884 16,417 
Oe a 13296) 14,036~ 215.202, 0 14:523 15,864: 13,933) Wise. 
Saturday....... 8,888 12,357 °12,662 12,545 13,991 13,465 ..... 


“The increased production comes not from any of the 
strongly organized fields but results from a gradual re- 
turn to work in non-union fields affected by the strike and 
from increased activity in districts of the Far West where 
demand has hitherto been insufficient to call out full pro- 
duction. The accumulations of unbilled loads is still de- 
clining and the draft upon consumers’ stockpiles continues.” 

Lake dumpings were 390,796 net tons during the week 
ended June 26—376,083 tons cargo and 14,713 tons vessel 
fuel—as compared with 388,378 tons during the preceding 
week. Dumpings for the season to date are 3,429,926 tons, 
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Coal Age Index 284, Week of June 26, 1922. Average spot price 
for same period $3.44. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in accord- 
ance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with respect to the 
tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus obtained 
was compared with the average for the twelve months ended 
June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report on 
“Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,” published by the Geological 
Survey and the War Industries Board. (Pittsburgh District, 
Illinois, Indiana and eastern Ohio prices not included in figures 
for last week.) 


as compared with 9,115,768 tons for the corresponding 
period of last year. Lake Erie ports continue to take a 
heavy tonnage. More than 26 per cent over the shipments 
for the season to May 31 went to these destinations, as 
compared with the less than 1 per cent in the last two 
years. Interest in the Lake market is rapidly increasing, 
as with the season so far advanced and but little coal 
moved a shortage is looming as an unwelcome reality. 
All-rail shipments to New England are hovering around 
500 cars per week. There is no market in that section for 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market May 29, June 12, June 19, June 26, 

Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.55 $3.75 $3.50 $3.50@$3.75 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 3.40 3.50 3.30 3.35@ 3.50 
Smokeless screenings... .. Columbus.... 3.25 3.20 3.15 3.25@ 3.40 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 3.40 3.65- 3.25 3.50@ 3.75 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 3.15 3.40 3.10 3.25@ 3.50 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.40 3.65 3.55 3.50@ 3.75 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 3.15 3.40 3.40 3.35@ 3.50 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... . 0G” 3.06 ©3519 3.00@,3-25 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 6.15 6.65 6.10 6.00@ 6.15 
Clearfield mine run...... Boston...... 3.15 3.25 3.05 3.15@ 3.40 
Cambria mine run....... Boston... ... 3.65 3.75 3.50 3.50@ 3.75 
Somerset mine run....... Boston,..... 3.40 3.25 3.20 3.35@ 3.50 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... New York... ..... ee 4.40 4.40@ 4.50 
Pool I (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... ..... ..... 4.00 3.50@ ¥e 
Pool 9 (Super.Low Vol.).. New York... 3.80 4.00 4.05 4.25@ 4.50 
Pool 9 (Super.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 3.60 4.05 4.30 4.00@ 4.60 
Pool 9 Ni aes agp Vol.).. Baltimore... . 3.23 4.25 3:85  3.50@°§.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol).. New York... 3.60 4.00 3.80 3.75@ 4.45 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 3.25 3.75 4.00 3.75@ 4.25 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore... . 5.25 93- 15,254.00. 58: 50@7E 0a 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 3.25 4.00 3.50 3.60@ 3.90 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 2.75 3.50 3.75 3.50@ 4.00 
Pool 1] (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 3.05 3.75 3.50 3.50@ 4.00 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 3.10 4.00 3.65 3.75@ 4.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia.. Dd Ale t's pee 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore... . 3.00 3.80 3.50 3.50@ 4.00 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 3.45 3.65 3.35 3.50@ 3.75 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus... . 3225. AO 93.25%  S'25Qns) 
Kanawha screenings.. . Columbus.... 3.10 3.15 3.25 3.15@ 3.40 
W. Va. Splint lump.. ] Gincinnati>... , 29240) 45050~ 2 3535 3.50 
W. Va. Gas lump........ Cincinnati. . . 5030 Se 3555 3.50 





Market May 29, June 12, June 19, June 26, 

Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ 
W. Va. mine run......... Cincinnati... $3.10 $3.25 $3.00 $3.25@$3.50 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... 3.10. 3.15 2.90 3.00@ 3.25 
Hocking lump........... Golumbus:...7 3.60 3.65. 3.35 3.50@ 3:75 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 3.55 3.40 3.10 3.40@ 3.50 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus... . 3.55 3.15 3.15 3.40@ 3.50 
Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... ..... 4.00 4.00 3.90@ 4.00 
Pitts. No. 8minerun..... Cleveland.... 3.25 3.70 3.70 3.75@ 4.00 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland.... 3.25 3.70 3.70 3.75@ 4.00 

Midwest 
West Ky. lump.......... Louisville... . 3.20 3.75 3.85 4.00@ 4.15 
West Ky. minerun...... Louisville.... 3.20 3.75 3.80 4.00@ 4.15 
West Ky. screenings..... Louisville... . 3.20 3.75 3.80 4.00@ 4.15 
West Ky. lump.......... Chicago..... 3.10 4.15 3.75 4.10@ 4.25 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 3.10 3.95 3.75 4.10@ 4.25 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham... 2.00 2.20 2.20 2.15@ 2.25 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham.. 1.70 1.85 1.85 1.85@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed)... .. Birmingham.. 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
S. E. Ky. lump...... .. Chicago..... 10 -3.75 ~ 3.50 3.50@ 3.75 
S. E. Ky. mine run.. . Chicago...... 3c100 63-90) 3725.1 3.200), 3.50 
S. E. Ky. lump..s.-.25. . pits OD ea 3.10 93.75) 93475. 7S. Gee $75 
S. E. Ky. mine run . Louisville. . 3.10 3.50 3.25 3.25@ 3.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 3.10 3.25 3.10 3.25@ 3.30 
S, By Ky. lumpaceseeaeoe Cincinnati. . . Ces {le ERC eT, 3.75 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati... 3.15 3.40 3.05 3.15@ 3.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati. . . 3.155, 3:15 8 2.6) -3:06@*3..25 
Kansas lump.....:...... Kansas City. Ane see 00s D00 5.00 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 4.20 4.25 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 
Kansas screenings. . Kansas City... 2.75 2.85 2.95 3.00@ 3.10 


*Gross tons, f. o. b. “vessel, Hampton Roads. 
{Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
NOTE—Smokeless prices now include New River and Pocahontas. 
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this comparatively high-priced coal and but little is moving 
aside from contract shipments. 

Dumpings at Hampton Roads for all accounts were 450,- 
231 net tons during the week ended June 22, as compared 
with 436,736 tons during the previous week. Heavy move- 
ment of this coal continues to New York, Philadelphia and 
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Baltimore, but New England shipments are gradually being 
reduced to contracts. Mine prices on the Southern coals are 
being kept well within the Hoover limit. So far as New 
England is concerned, the outlook for July does not indicate 
that this price level will even be reached. Coastwise 
freights remain soft. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of anthracite is still confined to steam sizes 
dredged from the rivers. During the week ended June 17 
this output was increased to 22,000 net tons, as compared 
with 13,000 tons in the preceding week. The scarcity of 
steam sizes is increasing the dredging operations and 
strengthening the price of these coals. 

Retailers are getting low on domestic sizes and are not 
making deliveries unless the coal is urgently needed. Many 
are only accepting orders for delivery after the strike. 
Such orders are increasing and a busy period is sure to 
follow the resumption of mining. Hard coal is moving 
better in the Northwest, where consumers are faced with a 
probable shortage this winter unless the Lake movement 
can be speeded up after the strike. 

Anthracite stocks in Massachusetts were 535,412 net tons 
on June 1, as compared with 726,611 tons on hand April 1, 
according to a report published by the State Fuel Admin- 
istrator, which shows that sales of hard coal since the in- 
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How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Percentages of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by fields, as re- 
ported by the U.S. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly Report. 


Six Months Jan. | to April 3 to Week 
July to Dee. Apr. 1, 1922 June 10, 1922 Ended 
1921 Inclusive Inclusive June 10 
U. S. totals a. cere cote 45.6 vey / oe 
Non-Union 
Alabaniak.s 250 20i...Greeoniaie 63.5 64.6 Behe ee 
Somerset County.......... 552 74.9 44.7 36.4 
Panhandle, W. Va......... eis) 5 40.7 48.4 
Westmoreland.......:.... 54.9 58.8 79.9 OL 
Virginiasaneuyisesiaemcuntae 54.8 59.9 78.8 91.3 
Harlan see venue sole 53.9 54.8 ae IW; 
Hazard... i:tita.2 .. een Sez 58.4 62.0 72,2 
Pocahontas. sence 49.8 60.0 Taee 74.3 
Tug Rivers. eee | see eee 48.1 63.7 81.9 88.2 
Logan. «2 feof eee eee 47.6 61.1 76.3 78.2 
Cumberland-Piedmont..... 46.6 50.6 1525 16.7 
Winding Gulffh.e ee oe 45.7 64.3 71.6 78.8 
Kenova-Thacker.......... 38.2 54.3 79.1 84.1 
N. B.kentucky:.. seen 32.9 47.7 61.4 69.8 
New: Riverine. gets ater suis 24.3 37.9 19.8 44.2 
Union 
Oklahomazeuern. est see 63.9 59.6 14.2 13.6 
Lowa asterse seaitte «perianal 57.4 78.4 0.0 0.0 
Ohio; Eastern yee ee ecee 52.6 46.6 0.0 0.0 
Missouritss = 2g feist 50.7 66.8 1.0 aS 
Tllinoias<3 supe tneicke eens 44.8 54.5 0.0 0.0 
Kansan toscen sas teeter a 42.0 54.9 12.2 1737 
Indiana ss: Mh. Beretaee cos 41.4 53.8 0.0 0.0 
Pitteburebhtas ease ess 41.2 39.8 0.0 0.0 
Central Pennsylvania...... 39.1 50.2 11.6 12.6 
Fairmont. aero cesta ce 35,5 44.0 5.0 6.9 
Western Kentucky......... 322) SV dew d 57.7 hi We 
Pittsburgh*™.4 iv facieeaie teres 30.4 31.9 0.0 0.0 
Kanawha). 2so.c0+ see 26.0 13.0 3.8 9.1 
Ohio, southern...........- 22.9 24,3 0.0 0.0 


*Rail and river mines combined. 

+ Rail mines. 

t Union in 1921, non-union in 1922. 
auguration of the strike to June 1 were 516,312 tons. 
Deliveries during 1921 were 5,243,415 tons, so that dealers 
had more than a 30-day average supply on hand at the 
outset of June. These proportions are fairly constant in 
the case of the Metropolitan Boston District, which had 
201,029 tons on hand June 1, 264,539 tons as of April 1, 
and during 1921 distributed 2,142,599 tons. 


COKE 


Production of beehive coke was 101,000 net tons during 
the week ended June 17, an increase of 3,000 tons over the 
previous week. The increase centered in the Connellsville 
region. 

The heavier production is confined for the most part to 
furnace ovens of steel interests, and merchant offerings re- 
main very light. Prices are up still further, as blast fur- 
naces inquire for tonnage. Some 200 independent Con- 
nellsville ovens were relighted last week. 








Relative Activity of Markets for Bituminous |Coal at End of Twelfth Week of Strike 








Demand strong and increasing. Railroads 
and utilities active. Northwestern market 
almost a scramble for coal. 

Demand good, but shipments of Southern 
coal by water restrains all-rail prices. 
Steam market improves. Domestic quiet.’ 
Better distribution of Alabama coal bol- 
sters local prices. 

Spot shipments dwindle in New England. 
Buyers confident of lower prices after 
July rush subsides. West quiet. 
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British Production Lowest Since Strike; 
Supply in Excess of Demand 


Production of coal declined to 2,441,- 
000 gross tons during the week ended 
June 10, according to a cable to Coal 
Age, as compared with 4,411,000 tons 
during the preceding week. This is the 
lowest weekly output since the 1921 
strike and was caused by observance of 
Whitmonday, a national holiday, and 
the fact that coal supplies now greatly 
exceed the demand. Prices had a lower 
range last week. 

The coal trade in the north of Eng- 
land is very slack. Nearly all sections 
of the market are weak with the ex- 
ception of best steam coals. This slack- 
ening is particularly noticeable in the 
foreign market. In Scotland the trade 
is still uncertain though not so weak in 
fopee as that of the north of Eng- 
an 

The miners’ leaders are just begin- 
ning to realize the causes of the pres- 
ent depression in the coal industry with 
the consequent. unemployment and the 
low level of miners’ wages. Not only 
is the situation in Britain, such as the 
engineering dispute and the slackness 
in the iron and steel trades, having an 
adverse effect on the coal industry but 
also the instability of the financial 
situation on the continent of Europe 
renders the majority of Britain’s 
former customers unable to purchase 
coal at the prices desired by British 
cwners. 

One of the miners’ leaders in the 
Rhondda district of Wales estimates 
that there are 50,000 miners at pres- 
ent unemployed, and that of those at 
work 50,000 are earning not more than 
30s. per week. 

A special meeting of the executive of 
the Miners’ Federation will be held in 
London on July 6 and 7, when the wage 
question will be considered, with the ob- 
ject of drafting a policy for submission 
to the annual conference at Blackpool 
in mid-July. 


French Miners Refuse Wage Cuts 


The meeting held in Douai on June 
7 between coal owners and miners’ 
delegates broke off without result, the 
miners’ representatives declaring that 
the men would not consent to any in- 
crease of their working time nor to 
any decrease of their wages. To find 
outlets for the gradually recuperated 


production of the devastated mines, 
French collieries must absolutely ob- 
tain lower inland transportation rates, 
and bring down their cost prices either 
by an increase of individual output or 
by a reduction of wages. 

A lesser pressure of British coals, 
due to the United States strike, has re- 
cently eased the situation to a small 
extent; but, of course, this is but a 
transient occurrence. 

The price of metallurgical coke 
(mostly German reparation) delivered 
to French blast furnaces has been 
maintained at 90 fr. at the Franco- 
German frontier for the month of June, 
but will be most likely increased next 
month. 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
— Week Ended — 


N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point:? June 15 June 22 
Cars on hand sere ns xs 3,050 2,826 
‘Lons on hands en eereee.. .. «ss 161,531 147,102 
Tons dumped Sheeran ie. 190,382 190,743 
Tonnage waiting.. 30,000 25,000 

Virginian Ry Piers, ‘Sewalls Point: 

Carson hand, -eeeeere. ss... 1,839 2,022 
‘Tons on hand yeaeeeeena. :& oc... 91,950 109,550 
Tons dumped WIRE a acis.. .'. 96,258 105,077 
Tonnage waiting. . : 15,000 10,000 
Cc. &O. ee Newport N News: 
Cars on hand. . : 1,412 1,576 
‘Cons on hand jue. ue. ss 87,500 87,450 
‘Tons dumped ccceeetes ©. ss. 103,303 106,172 
Tonnage waiting......... 7,500 6,500 


Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 
ITaLy—The price of Cardiff steam 
first is quoted at 37s. 9d., according to 
a cable to Coal Age. Last week’s quo- 
tation was 38s. 3d. 
GERMANY—Production in the Ruhr 
district during the week ended June 10 
was 1,447,000 metric tons, according to 
a cable to Coal Age. The output for 
the preceding week was 1,740,000 tons. 
_JAPAN—March output of coal was 
3,211,734 tons, a slight decrease as com- 
pared with March, 1921. The first 
quarter’s output of 1922 was 6,155,971 
tons. 





May EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED 
STATES, according to the Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce, were 
60,860 tons of anthracite, 399,551 tons 
of bituminous coal and 21,798 tons of 
coke, as compared with 434,308, 2,500,- 
3874 and 15,641 tons, respectively, for 
the corresponding month of 1921. One 
export cargo cleared from the United 
States in the week ended June 23, be- 
ing the S. S. Orinoco, for Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, 8,059 tons. 
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Less Activity at Hampton Roads 


No ship cleared for export last week, 
the first time this has been true for 
many years. The average for export 
has been gradually reduced to nothing 
over several weeks. 

At the end of the week dumpings 
were slackening, although the average 
for the month to date was slightly 
above the record for a similar period 
of the previous month. Prices showed 
a tendency to weaken. Big buyers 
were not in the market, apparently 
awaiting the freight rate reduction 
July 1. 





French Coal Statistics for April 


: PRODUCTION 
Fields y (Metric Tons) 
Pas-de-Calais (non-devastated mines)... . 615,129 


Nord and Pas-de-Calais (devastated mines) 586,740 
(HST capt Se hee iy Sena ae 606,760 
SOUtHEr OE eee tok one TA ee: 349,908 
PAIRS CeeMOTTAIN Gee el than. ts «eet 5 301,520 
SMalERoncvamyp'. ac. kevs os oie 8,548 
WEEE, ok Cee Oe er a ae 10,528 
Total coal production.....:........... 2,479,133 
PROGUCHOMON COKE 4 iano) Aces nine side a 60,739 
Production of briquets. . gat 182,516 
IMPORTS 
Coal, from 
SSSETG oe es, Peet Micha ate «sei etc cehs ce oto 294,864 
GreatiBritain® io. sn he et Se 900,962 
Belo yo8 cote che es en eel TA 154,348 
It ediStakeny , «ies aman ets... Sais \ 3,846 
GElnIsnverr nears eee es oes ee : 125,181 
Holland (probably in transit from Germany) 56,056 
ViaTIOUS.COUDLIICS Saintes csc nce 3,046 
otal coatimporte cae). gee casa. « 1,538,303 
Total'coke imports. 2.00. .0...2.2..- 425,949 
Total briquet imports... 1. 32 6. fe. i. 0 88,831 


The above figures are those officially pub- 
lished by the French Customs Authorities. 
As regards imports from Germany (on rep- 
aration account), they are often at vari- 
ance with figures obtained from other 
sources. For instance, according to that 
second source, France received in April 
from Germany: 486,000 tons of coal, 410,- 
000 tons of coke, and 35,000 tons of lignite 
briquets. 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
June 17 June 24f 
GOURD BING WAN ODI cacctet seis Parise. seed hes Sa aincelh 
Pool 10, New York....$7.50@$7.75 $7.25@8$7.56 


Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 7.35@ 8.00 7.45@ 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 7.00@ 7.25 ges 7.60 


Pool 71, Philadelphia. . 8.25 .35 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 6.25@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.16 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. ide. 6. ae 6.50 6.900@ 6.50 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.. 6.50 6.00 











BUNKERS 

POGIS OS PINGW? VOPKS. cect needs eee | ce btueect es 
Pool 10, New York....$7.50@$7.80 $7.50@87.75 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 7.60@ 8.25 7.60@ 8.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia., 7.50@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.00 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds.... 6.25@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 6.25@ 6.50 6.00 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 43s. f.o.b. 43s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 57s.6d.f.o.b. 57s.6d.f.0.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 43s. f.o.b. 43s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 50s. f.o.b. 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 42s. t.icb. 42s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Messina....... 4ls. f.0.b. 39s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Algiers........ 38s. 6d.f.o.b. 38s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuco.... 65s. f.o.b. 65s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Bahia......... 65s. f.0.b. 65s. f.0 .b. 
Welsh, Madeira....... 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 40s. 6d.f.a.s. 40s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta......... 44s. 6d.f.o.b. 44s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas.... 40s. 6d.f.a.s. 40s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Naples........ 38s. f.0.b. 38s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rosario........ 52s. 6d.f.o.b. 52s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Singapore.. 55s. f.o.b. 55s. f.o.b. 
Port) Sala. kecics s : oa £0 b. 49s. f.0.b. 
INIGZANOLIN  sisic's slelede +c 43s. 
Capetown. ss cee Ni 3d. 35s. 3d. 

Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: June 17 June 24f 
Admiralty, Large...... 26s.6d@26s.9d 25s.9d.@ 26s. 
Steam, Smalls......... 18s.@18s.6d. 17s6d@18s6d, 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams.......... 23s.6d.@ 24s. 24s. 
Bégt Gas see ec re rectors 21s.6d. 21s.6d. 
Best Bunkers......... 20s.@2Is. 19s.@ 20¢. 


tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics. 
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North Atlantic 





Orders Await Freight Cut; 
Southern Coals Streaming In 


Buying Is in Small Lots—Prices Below 
Hoover Maximum on Southern Fuel 
Are Check Against Pennsylvania 
Figures—Rush, with Higher Prices 
Seen for July. 


UYERS are generally adhering 

to their policy of waiting for the 
July 1 reduction of freight rates be- 
fore placing orders. Purchases are 
confined to small lots. Receipts all- 
rail are light but Southern coals are 
moving in heavy volume at prices un- 
der the Hoover maximum, which 
serves as a check against higher 
Pennsylvania quotations. 

A rush for coal in July, with 
higher prices, seems inevitable. Con- 
sumers who have been out of the 
market for so long must soon take 
steps to replenish their supplies. It 
is very likely that demand will raise 
mine prices to an extent that will ab- 
sorb the savings of the July 1 freight 
cuts. 





NEW YORK 


The nearness of July 1 is one of the 
reasons for the present lack of demand. 
Buyers are hard to find, only those who 
must have coal being in the market. 
Instead of the usual five and ten car or- 
der shippers are glad to get a one-car 
or two-car order. 

The scarcity of anthracite steam 
sizes was expected to create an addi- 
tional demand for bituminous coal and 
it might be the cause of reducing the 
number of cars at the local piers, which 
have been large considering present 
conditions. At the end of the week 
there were about 1,200 cars at the 
piers. 

Some surprise was caused among the 
trade by the announcement of the In- 
terborough Rapid Transit officials that 
the cause of last week’s tie-up of the 
East Side lines was bad coal. Con- 
siderable Southern coals have been 
coming into the market for some time 
past and it was believed that the com- 
pany was receiving much of it. 

A good demand for Southern coals 
continues and heavy tonnages are be- 
ing brought here, but, as heretofore, 
the majority of it comes on old orders. 
Free lots of these coals were quoted 
$7.75@$8, alongside. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Production has been steadily pick- 
ing up. Up to and including June 18, 
the output was 8,554 cars, as compared 
with 6,632 cars in the corresponding 
period of May. 

Interest in the strike centers around 
the South Fork Branch sector, where 


several of the largest operations in the 
district are located. It was non-union 
before April 1, but was organized and 
closed down. However, operations soon 
started and the output for the first 
nineteen days of June was 693 cars 
as against 319 cars for the correspond- 
ing period in May. 





PHILADELPHIA 


The market is quiet, especially as 
the buyer is still in the attitude of try- 
ing to wait out the end of the strike, 
or at least until the Government ar- 
ranges for a price for the Pennsyl- 
vania product. However, this latter 
event seems to be as remote as ever. 

There is ‘no question that stocks are 
fast going down. This would seem to 
be proved by the numerous inquiries 
that buyers are making. Objection is 
frequently heard as to price, but coal 
is being ordered in small lots. 

A great deal of complaint is abroad 
as to the quality of the coal shipped, 
and probably a good deal of this is 
justified, as much of the production is 
from small, poorly equipped mines. 
Prices are inclined to be firm, and in 
some instances there have been signs 
of stiffening over last week’s quota- 
tions. 

Tide business is quiet, although 
there is a little better bunker trade. 
During the latter part of the week 
there was a feeling current that the 
strike was nearing an end. The serious 
disturbance in Illinois may tend to focus 
the attention of the entire country on 
the situation, and bring substantial 


outside influence to bear in such a way . 


as to speed an understanding between 
the men and operators. 





BALTIMORE 


Following a brief let-up in buying, 
which was attributed to the desire of 
consumers to take advantage of the 
coming freight rate reduction, there 
has been a renewed rush for fuel, this 
being especially true of larger con- 
sumers. The price situation at present 
is that practically all regions, with the 
exception of the Southern fields, are 
selling around $3.50@$4, while Hamp- 
ton Roads prices are still at $3.25@ 
$3.50 a net ton. 

Coal men are of the impression that 
there will be a flood of buying in July, 
and that the demand will so far out- 
strip the supply possibilities that prices 
are sure to mount. Even in that event, 
there may be a mounting market as ad- 
justments will naturally be slow. 

By agreement of counsel, sixty strik- 
ing coal miners of the Western Mary- 
land field and the R. J. Ross Coal 
Mines, Inc., and the West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Company, a postpone- 
ment of the injunction proceedings in- 
stituted against the miners by the coal 
and paper companies was indefinitely 
postponed in the United States District 
Court of Baltimore. The Court, how- 
ever, continued a temporary injunc- 
tion restraining the miners from inter- 
fering with the employees of the two 
concerns named. 
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FAIRMONT 


Further gains were scored in pro- 
duction in the week ended June 17, 
there being on an average of 160 in 
operation throughout the week. During 
the latter part of the week the demand 
was not quite so heavy and prices 
softened to some extent, $3.25 being 
about the maximum. Many buyers 
are said to be waiting until after July 
1 to place orders. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Gradual but steady gains are being 
made in activities of mines, especially 
on the West Virginia side of the Po- 
tomac, where mines are securing better 
protection from interference. Most of 
the mines have’at least 50 per cent of 
their men at work where there is any 
activity at all. There is a fair demand 
only for the product of the Upper Po- 
tomac and Georges Creek fields with 
prices ranging $3.25@$3.50. Legal ac- 
tion has been resorted to by some com- 
panies in order to prevent interference 
with operations. 


is 





South 


BIRMINGHAM 


Mines have sold a large tonnage for 
shipment to Western points. Some 1,500 
ears, about two-thirds of which was 
railroad fuel and the balance for indus- 
trial use, were booked for shipment to 
points in Chicago territory last week, 
and a number of orders were placed 
for coal to go to St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and other places. Practically all busi- 
ness was for Big Seam, Carbon Hill and 
similar grades of mine run, there being 
no disposition to buy better quality of 
steam or any grade of prepared fuel. 
This coal moved in the emergency 
rates recently established. 

The domestic market is devoid of 
activity. Coal on contract is moving 
fairly well, but mines depending on 
the spot market are having trouble. 

Mines competing for business in 
Western territory are practically throt- 
tled against any material advance in 
prices account of the freight differen- 
tial enjoyed by west Kentucky and 
other fields. Until the shortage be- 
comes more acute producers will have 
to be content with the present small 
margin of profit. 

Quotations on steam coal have un- 
dergone little change in several weeks, 
and current prices are shown below, 
basis f.0.b. mines: 


Mine Run Domestic 
Carbonell eee $2.00 @$2.25 $2.15 @$2.40 
Cara bay POI. Loita 2.00@ 2.50 3.15@ 3.65 
Black Creek...... 2.00@ 2.50 2.90@ 8.15 
Coronagmer eae 2.00@ 2.25 2.65@ 2.90 
Prattwree ote LTS @y 2000 eee 


Production is on the increase with 
resumption at a number of mines and 
others operating on a better schedule. 





VIRGINIA 


Mines only lack about 20,000 tons 
of producing at full time capacity, the 
output having been speeded uj to 217.- 
000 tons. The only serious lcsses are 
to be attributed to car and labor short- 
age. On the C. C. & O. mines are 
within 1,559 tons of capacity produc- 
tion. Buyers are securing all the spot 
tonnage available in this field at about 
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Retail Stocks Dwindling, 


But Consumer Is Not Uneasy 
Orders Booked in Volume That Means 
Delay in Filling When Mining Is 
Resumed—Some Yards Close Await- 


ing Coal—Steam Tonnage at Mines 
Mostly Obligated. 


ETAILERS’ domestic supplies 
are running down, but there is 
very little uneasiness being shown by 
the consumer. Retail order books 
are filling, however, and there may 
be some delay attendant upon filling 
these accumulated orders when min- 
ing is again resumed. Some retail 
yards are already closed until coal 
is again available. 

Steam tonnage at the mines is 
nearly all obligated and river coals 
are about all that is obtainable. Oc- 
casionally inconsequential amounts 
ot independent coal are offered at 
high prices. 

Some late activity is noted in the 
Northwest, as dock stocks are get- 
ting low and the belief is growing 
that a shortage must be faced this 
winter. 





BOSTON 


Retailers’ stocks are steadily dimin- 
ishing. Distribution has now got to a 
point where only a small fraction of 
season orders are being accepted for 
prompt delivery. Egg is the size in 
shortest supply locally, but stove and 
chestnut are not far behind. A few 
dealers are insisting upon orders for 
pea wherever the use of that size is 
possible. 

At wholesale there is almost nothing 
doing. The prepared sizes are now 
about all cleared up and pea and No. 1 
Buckwheat are the only sizes available. 





ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


The men have completed their vote 
_to give authority to the union leaders 
to call a strike if they see fit. There 
is practically no doubt that the vote 
will be in favor of a strike. There is con- 
siderable talk that even if the leaders 
turn the suspension into a strike they 
will not call out the maintenance men, 
for in many cases it would probably 
mean that the mines would be closed 
for good and the men normally em- 
ployed would be without jobs at the 
final settlement. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Retail business done amounts to al- 
most nothing, and no efforts are being 
made to encourage people to buy coal. 
The absence of coal trucks on the 
streets tells the true condition as well as 
anything. However, all offices are receiv- 
ing many requests for information on 
the outlook for coal next season and 


frequently these inquiries are turned 
into actual deliveries. 

There has been constant nibbling at 
the storage stocks of pea coal by the 
dealers, and this week the orders re- 
ceived by the companies for this size 
have greatly increased. In addition 
quite a few dealers have placed orders 
to begin July 1, the obvious intent be- 
ing to get the advantage of the low- 
ered freight. However, they are not 
likely to receive this benefit, as the 
coal having been placed in storage un- 
der the present freight rate will likely 
be billed at the same rate, otherwise 
there would be a distinct loss to the 
companies. 

Except for an occasional car or so 
of buckwheat none of the companies 
is taking orders for steam coal, as all 
in stock has been obligated on or- 
ders already in. 





BALTIMORE 


Dealers report that they have little 
fuel on hand. More yards were closed 
during the past week, and at the pres- 
ent writing there are very few yards 
with any material supplies. That por- 
tion of the buying public which has 
been in the habit of storing coal early 
is becoming restive under their inabil- 
ity to get deliveries at this time. In 
some cases the explanation of coal men 
that they have no coal to deliver or 
can liver only one ton lots to emergency 
cases, is accepted with bad grace. Coal 
men, point out, however, that this is 
trivial to the situation which will de- 
velop as fall approaches and they are 
unable to make deliveries to even those 
who have no coal in cellars. 





BUFFALO 


The end of the supply seems near. 
One after another of the shipping 
agents and distributors reports that 
this or that size is gone. As it appears 
now even emergency coal will soon be 
gone. Still the consumer does not show 
any uneasiness. 

Occasionally sales by independent 
operators are made as high as $12 
at the mines. Some at $11 was re- 
ported this week, but the coal still held 
by these companies is so small that 
no particular figure is cut in the trade 
by them. 


NEW YORK 


The market is becoming quieter. 
About the only sizes available are pea 
and buckwheat and the latter will be 
unobtainable soon to the spot buyer. 
Independent pea coal was quoted last 
week from $5.65 up, f.o.b. mines. 

Consumers are beginning to show a 
trifle more concern and some have 
placed orders for next winter’s coal, 
knowing that they need not expect any 
portion of it delivered until the mines 
resume operations. 

Retail dealers in most _ instances, 
have some of the domestic coals on 
hand but are careful to whom they de- 
liver it. Special classes of customers 
such as bakeries, are being taken care 
of and other consumers who must have 
coal are given small lots. 
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Buckwheat consumers soon must 
either take to burning pea coal or 
bituminous, so short is the first named 
size becoming. Rice and barley are 
practically out of the market. River 
barley is coming here in very small 
offerings, most of it being sold nearer 
the point of loading. 








Coke 





UNIONTOWN 


The coal market, while active, is 
more inclined to be spotty than at any 
time since Secretary Hoover fixed $3.50 
as a fair price for coal. This week the 
railroads seem to be the big buyers and 
while steel interests are still in the 
market they are not so insistent about 
tonnage as has prevailed heretofore. 

There is great scurrying for coke 
among pig-iron producers, but very 
little is obtainable. It may be signifi- 
cant that some 200 independent ovens 
were lighted last week. Whether that 
1s InN response to the strong demand or 
to an appreciation by operators that 
the strike is about over does not yet 
appear. At the outset of the strike, in- 
dependent operators let it be known 
that they would not attempt to resume 
until the strike situation had been 
definitely decided. 


—_.— 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Demand for coke has increased some- 
what, while offerings are still quite 
limited. While there have been con- 
tinued gains in coke production, larger 
in the past two or three weeks than in 
May, the increase is chiefly on the part 
of steel works interests, so that mer- 
chant offerings remain very restricted. 
The Frick company blows in quite a 
number of additional ovens each week, 
though the major part of its increase 
in coal production is being shipped in- 
stead of being coked in the region. 

Normally the Carnegie Steel Co. 
operates its blast furnaces almost 
wholly with Connellsville coke and by- 
product coke made from Connellsville 
coal, so that it is very significant that 
the company 1s now operating 38 blast 
furnaces, against 34 on April 1. 

A week ago inquiry for furnace coke 
was chiefly by miscellaneous users, 
rather than blast furnaces, but now 
Some inquiry has arisen from blast fur- 
naces, and $8 would be paid in that 
quarter for standard furnace coke. 
Foundry coke is stronger, with sales at 
up to $8.50. 

The Courier reports coke production 
during the week ended June 17 at 51,- 
800 tons by the furnace ovens and 
15,050 tons by the merchant ovens, a 
total of 66,850 tons, an increase of 
8,187 tons. On account of the holiday 
May 30, a long-range comparison best 
shows the rate of gain, with output of 
52,200 tons in the week ended May 6, 
59,130 tons in the week of May 27 and 
66,850 tons in the week of June 17. 





BUFFALO 


Furnaces are running at a good rate 
and shipping liberal quantities of iron. 
The byproduct ovens supply them with 
about what coke they need. Some job- 
bers say they have given up trying to 
buy coke from the old beehive plants 
for the best ovens are mostly closed 
and the coke offered is of such doubt- 
ful quality that it is not worth while 


. to handle it. 
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Chicago and Midwest 


Prices Advance Following 
Heavy Buying in Kentucky 


Purchases by Railroads and Industrials 
Cause Boost—Spirited Demand Ex- 
pected as Result of Lower Freight 
Rates, Which May Cause Further 
Rise. 


AILROADS and large industrial 
Rew boosted the price of 
coal last week by buying rather 
heavily in western and eastern Ken- 
tucky. The price in western Ken- 
tucky was down to $3.65 and in east- 
ern Kentucky to $3@$3.25 early in 
the week in a mild buyers’ strike. 
West Virginia Pocahontas was plen- 
tiful at $3 on run of mine. 

The railroads did most of the 
buying and when they got through 
western Kentucky was up around 
$4@$4.25. Purchasing was done by 
the railroad committee at attractive 
prices, ranging from the low of $3.65 
@$3.85. When the quotations got 
beyond the high figure the roads 
halted buying somewhat, only to 
turn into eastern Kentucky where 
purchasing was done outside the 
committee in direct sales at $3.25@ 
$3.35. 


CHICAGO AND MIDWEST 


Buying was induced in a recognition 
by the consumers that prices probably 
will be higher after the first of the 
month, when the lower freight rates 
become effective. A rather spirited de- 
mand is expected then, as consumers 
are known to have been holding off for 
some time for the lower rates. Ad- 
vances are accepted as the natural or- 
der and hence the scramble of those 
who could afford to get in under the 
wire. Besides, there was a little con- 
cern by purchasers to stock as much as 
possible for any emergency in a strike 
of railroad workers. 

Industrials bought only when prices 
were right. They took from 25 to 50 
ears here and there when _ jobbers 
pushed sales in order to avoid demur- 
rage charges. 

Smaller consumers, however, were 
not buying. A large number of in- 
quiries were received from the country 
for harvest coal but shipments were not 
asked for until after July 1. Retailers 
were beginning to make inquiries for 
eastern Kentucky coal and Pocahontas 
and some of the producers reported 
rather increased orders. 

The Illinois Central is reported as 
bringing in a train load of Alabama 
coal a day for distribution along its 
lines. So far, however, Alabama coal 
has not been a factor on the Chicago 
market but it is expected to be brought 
here if the western Kentucky price 
goes beyond the $4.25@$4.50 figure. 

Prices Saturday on the western Ken- 


tucky product were strong at $4.10@ 
$4.25. The Hoover maximums were 
generally reached on the eastern Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia coals. There 
were some reports of jobbers selling 
eastern Kentucky prepared sizes at $4 
but the instances were not numerous. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


The comparative quiet which has ex- 
isted in southern Illinois has been 
broken by the tactics of union miners 
who ruined the property of the Southern 
Illinois Coal Co., which has recently 
attempted strip mining in the vicinity 
of Marion. As a result, over 25 men 
employed by the company were brutally 
butchered. 

The striking miners in this territory 
became hostile towards the so-called 
strike-breakers when President Lewis 
of the United Mine Workers sent word 
that the men employed in the operation 
of the strip pits as members of the 
Steam Shovelers’ Union were strike 
breakers. 

There is no storage coal available 
in the field and the amount of tonnage 
produced from the strip pits during 
their short period of operation is 
negligible. 


ST. LOUIS 


Storage supplies of dealers and in- 
dustries are becoming rapidly ex- 
hausted and evidence of increased out- 
side buying is becoming stronger each 
day. Domestic demand is quiet and 
upon the advice of dealers consumers 
are awaiting a settlement of the strike 
rather than buy high-priced west Ken- 
tucky coal. 

Country demand has increased mate- 
rially within the past few days, due to 
the urgent need of threshing coal. 
There is no further tonnage of Illinois 
storage coal available, this supply hav- 
ing been exhausted within the past 
week. The threshing demand will 
therefore have to be supplied with Ken- 
tucky coal. Operators in that field are 
today quoting prices around $4@$4.10 
on lump, egg and mine run, and $3.85 
@$4 on slack, selling their output only 
from day to day. 

A part, at least, of these require- 
ments will be met with Missouri coal, 
as the Cannel operations at Versailles, 
have been reopened and coal can be 
supplied to certain points in central and 
western Missouri at considerably lower 
prices than west Kentucky coal. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


The market is back to about the peak 
that had been reached this spring. 
Movement continues heavy, as demand 
has taken care of all reported demur- 
rage or slow-selling coal of last week. 
There has been a large increase in the 
population of mine towns since the 
strike. Many former workers who 
have been in Indiana and Illinois have 
returned. 

Facilities for handling tonnage are 
very fair as a whole, and the L. & E. 
gateways have not been blocked. Rail- 
roads are endeavoring to get shippers 


to route as much coal as possible 
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through the less congested gateways. 

As soon as the freight reduction be- 
comes effective it is believed that there 
will be a heavy increase in demand 
from Chicago, Detroit and other large 
industrial centers. The present market 
is rather stiff at $4, there being very 
little coal at under that figure. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


An unusual increase in inquiries is 
the outstanding feature of the market. 
These are coming especially from in- 
dustrial plants that did not store a 
sufficient amount to keep them going 
for such a prolonged period. The prin- 
cipal coal coming to this market is 
from western Kentucky, quoted $3.75 
@$4.25. A number of Indiana oper- 
ators who have sold all their no-bills 
are now attempting to supply custom- 
ers by going into the jobbing business. 

The public is beginning to take no- 
tice of the strike. It is the general 
opinion of the trade here that regard- 
less of agreements concerning prices 
at the mines, unless the strike is set- 
tled quickly the market will be mighty 
panicky. 


LOUISVILLE 


Those who held back their buying in 
order to take advantage of reduced 
freights may not profit materially by 
that. action. So many did the same 
thing that prices softened a little in 
mid-June, but by July 1 it is believed 
prices will be at the peak of the 
Hoover agreement. 

Prices are firmer this week, due to 
demurrage stocks being cleaned up. 
Lake movement is steady and good and 
railroads are buying more freely. 
Steel mill business continues good, and 
ee is a steady movement north and 
east. 

There is some car shortage as a re- 
sult of congestion at terminals, in get- 
ting the heavy movement of loads and 
empties through, which is resulting in 
some trouble in getting cars to load at 
the mines. Much of the trouble is over. 
failure of connecting lines to have nec- 
essary motive equipment for handling 
tonnage turned over. 

The trade as a whole is becoming more 
sold on the Hoover program, realizing 
that if the coal trade does not control 
rier it may result in Federal regula- 
ion. 





Canada 





TORONTO 


The effects of the strike are now be- 
ginning to be seriously felt. While the 
demand for anthracite is increasing, 
supplies on hand are rapidly becoming 
exhausted. Some dealers are refus- 
ing to accept orders. The situation 
as regards bituminous coal is prac- 
tically unchanged, the small shipments 
coming forward from West Virginia 
and other non-union mines being suf- 
ficient to maintain the supply in view 
of the light demand. 

Quotations are as follows: 


Retail 


Anthracite egg, stove and nut...... $15.50 
MOOTED Op ewe OG ONO TL 14.00 

‘Bitummous steamy eee ee 9.25@ 9.75 

Domestic lumpeas, vas ee 11.25 
aniel . va:..cest: heer. See aot 16.00 


fin lumpy ease ee eee ee 


9.25@ 10.00 
Slack Yt [6.2005 c2he.c tbs. ste SERS 8.00@ 8.75 


— 
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Eager Coal Seekers Limited 
To Orders Docks Will Accept 


Continuation of Strike Causes Uneasi- 
ness Over Winter Fuel Needs— 
Stabilization Efforts of Certain In- 
terests Averts Increase in Price. 


Bian G is now practically limited 
to what business the docks will 
accept. At the outset of the present 
active period purchasing was con- 
fined mainly to railroads and other 
large users. Then the general run 
of industrials came into the market, 
only to find that supplies had been 
largely snapped up on contract and 
what free coal remained was being 
doled out piecemeal or held for old 
connections. 

There is therefore a growing feel- 
ing of nervousness over next win- 
ter’s requirements. It is now re- 
alized that a continuation of the 
strike for even a short time will en- 
danger the supply and tonnage is be- 
ing eagerly sought. Due to the 
stabilization tactics of certain docks, 
however, there has been no increase 
in price. 


——<———— 


MINNEAPOLIS 


It will be a relief when the first of 
July has come, for there will be the 
new freight rates available and one 
less cause for inaction in the market. 
There is some apprehension being felt 
in the coal trade over the situation. 
Ninety days suspension seems to be a 
great plenty of non-production if the 
Northwest is to have a reasonable sup- 
ply for next winter. People in the 
trade realize that it takes time to get 
the docks restocked and the longer the 
suspension endures, the greater will 
be the demand from all sections, which 
must be filled before there will be a 
surplus for the Northwest. 

The stocks on the docks are down to 
the vanishing point, broadly speaking. 
Buying has been limited except in so 
far as some have been willing to an- 
ticipate their wants. But as the prac- 
tice is to price coal at the ruling fig- 
ure at time of delivery, there is not a 
great deal of inducement for ordering 
where delivery cannot be promised. 
The inducement may appear later, when 
orders are filled in line of filing, but 
no one seems to have much alarm 
about this phase as yet. 

However, the situation is one of 
awaiting the outcome of circumstances. 
Until there is some sort of a resump- 
tion, the Northwest cannot do much. 
Orders may be accumulated against the 
arrival of the coal, but they will not 
help get the coal. Rumors that the 
government will soon take hold, if there 
is not an adjustment of the controversy, 
serve to keep people from growing 
be but do not guarantee any real 

elp. 


DULUTH 


Apprehensions that stocks on docks 
may be gobbled up before they have 
had an opportunity to contract for 
their supplies is leading to buying on 
a heavier scale. At the outset buying 
of coal was confined mainly to the 
railroads, the mining companies and 
blast and open-hearth furnace plants 
at Duluth. Buying from those quar- 
ters resulted in two-thirds of the dock 
companies’ stocks being contracted for 
before the smaller industrial concerns 
dropped on to what was going on, and 
the consequence is that all hands are 
now endeavoring to make up for lost 
time, 

Dock operators have received in- 
structions from their headquarters to 
make no further large contracts and to 
confine themselves to taking care of 
their regular customers. They have 
little free coal and buying by retailers 
who have deferred placing their orders 
until July 1 when lower railroad freight 
rates will become effective, is yet to 
be taken care of. 

In spite of the flurry the market is 
ruling steady at the basis set some time 
ago; $7 for lump, $6.50 for run of pile 
and $6 for screenings. This is at- 
tributed to the stand taken: by three 
of the largest operators who opposed 
any efforts to bring about a runaway 
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market and the consequent crystallizing 
of public sentiment against the trade. 
Inroads are being made upon the 
anthracite stocks. Consumers are 
scenting the possibility that the usual 
tonnage may not be moved before the 
close of the Lake season and they are 
setting in to protect themselves. Re- 
tailers have been keeping their teams 
busy of late in filling those orders. 





MILWAUKEE 


The market continues dull, but there 
is a growing feeling of nervousness 
over the uncertainty of the future sup- 
ply, and a rush of orders is bound to 
develop in the near future. This is 
evidenced by anxious inquiries from in- 
terior districts. The general opinion 
is ‘that the Northwest will suffer a 
serious coal famine unless the strike 
is stopped within a short time. 

Anthracite is about cleaned up, and 
only one cargo has been received so 
far this year. Soft coal is in fair sup- 
ply, however. Dealers have a thirty- 
day stock and cargoes are reaching the 
docks almost daily. There has been 
no change in prices since the soft coal 
advance of two weeks ago. 

Revised figures of the Lake coal re- 
ceipts thus far this season eliminate 
the 7,300 ton cargo of hard coal which 
has figured in the April record, and 
places it in the soft coal column. This 
confines the anthracite receipts to 700 
tons of screenings which were received 
from Escanaba and 485,593 tons of 
soft coal, against 345,006 tons of the 
former, and 969,556 tons of the latter 
in 1921. 


New England 





Midsummer Dullness 


Settles Upon Market 


Inquiries Insignificant and Scattered— 
Industrial Outlook Lacks Promise— 
Movement from Hampton Roads 
Wanes—Hope for Lower Prices Than 
Freight Cut Would Warrant. 


OR dullness the present week 

matches any midsummer period 
in coal history. Inquiry is limited to 
single car lots and there is only scat- 
tering demand for these. In no di- 
rection is there any tuning up in- 
dustrially and should the suspension 
be brought suddenly to an end, ship- 
pers could expect very little help 
from this territory in moving coal. 
Inland from Boston and Providence 
there is only a light tonnage moving 
on contract. 

On every hand consumers have de- 
clined coal for June shipment. Not 
only are they desirous of profiting 
by the 10 per cent freight reduction 
but there is an impression also that 
prices will recede much more than 
the lower tolls would of themselves 
make possible. 

Certain of the charitable institutions 


rejected bids that were submitted cov- 
ering deliveries of Pocahontas and New 
River during July and August on the 
ground that proposals were too high. 
Some of the bids were as low as $7.09, 
on ears Providence, and $7.35, on cars 
Boston, for Navy Standard coals. 

Under these conditions it is hard to 
figure any improvement in demand dur- 
ing the next six months. Oil has now 
supplanted coal to an extent that will 
make the market for the latter rather 
less responsive than it was in years 
when oil was not such a factor. There 
are more agencies merchandising 
Hampton Roads coals and the outlet 
is so much more restricted that only a 
resolute attitude on the part of operat- 
ors and a broad sustaining market in 
other directions will probably enable 
them to carry through anything like 
the Hoover price. 

Meanwhile, prices on the best grades 
at Hampton Roads are $6.00 and less, 
with a few shippers actively soliciting 
offers for spot coal. At this end, $7.25 
has. been quoted and it will be interest- 
ing to see next week whether that level 
can be maintained. 

For Pennsylvania grades there is only 
a very narrow market. For the most 
part, it is confined to areas 100 miles 
or so from Tidewater, and current re- 
ceipts show how light is the demand. 

Coastwise freights continue easy. 
There is a surplus of transportation. 
About 85c. has been mentioned as a 
rate from Norfolk to Boston, but this 
will apply only on large bottoms. 
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Eastern Inland 





Prices Resume Higher Level 
As Demand Takes Upturn 


Reaction Follows Lull Attendant on 
Settlement Rumors—Large Buyers 
Enter Market in Anticipation of 
July Rush—Lake Shortage Feared. 


UOTATIONS have resumed the 

higher level they held earlier in 
the month. Demand has taken a 
definite upturn, following the lull 
which came with the recent rumors 
of attempted settlement of the strike. 
The heavier receipts are easily taken, 
as many large buyers are again in 
the market, apparently in the belief 
that the July 1 rush of business will 
boost prices sufficiently to absorb 
the 10 per cent freight cut effective 
at that time. 

Lake business is increasing. So 
far only 16 per cent of the 1921 
Lake movement has been shipped, 
while at this time last year 48 per 
cent of the total tonnage had gone 
forward; therefore some anxiety is 
being shown over the possibility of 
a shortage this winter. 





COLUMBUS 


A better demand is developing. While 
orders are only for immediate needs, 
more consumers are in the market and 
a considerable tonnage is moving. The 
demand is becoming more widespread 
and indications point to a heavy in- 
crease after July 1. 

Reserve stocks are being depleted 
and this is having its effect. Prices 
have now about reached the Hoover 
levels, although some shading from 
those figures is reported. 

Retailers are cleaning up preparatory 
to taking in tonnage later. Retail 
prices are steady at former levels, with 
Pocahontas lump $7.50@$8. West 
Virginia grades are quoted $7.25@ 
$7.75. Some eastern Kentucky coal is 
coming in and sells at about the same 
levels as Logan. 

Lake trade is moving along quietly. 
The H. V. Docks at Toledo during the 
week ended June 21 loaded 152,000 
tons, making a total of 1,017,000 tons 
handled since the start of the season. 





CLEVELAND 


The coal market has stiffened abrupt- 
ly, following the recent lull in buying. 
Prices are higher and the demand is 
distinctly stronger. Consumers were 
encouraged to stay out of the market 
by reports that strike settlement was 
near. It was generally expected that 
the negotiations started some time ago 
in Cleveland by operators would result 
in finding a basis for meetings with the 
miners. Hope has not been given up 
by operators who are urging a settle- 
ment and resumption of mine produc- 
tion. 


In the meantime consumers are wak- 
ing up to a realization that stocks are 
getting near the danger point. Orders 
now being placed call for shipment on 
July 1 or after. Most of the smaller 
industries in Cleveland depend upon 
the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
for power. This company still has 
some coal on hand but the margin is 
beginning to get too low for comfort. 

The chief source of concern is the 
Lake situation. The season’s move- 
ment to July 1 is estimated at 3,750,000 
tons. Of this amount only 2,500,000 
tons have gone to the Northwest. Com- 
pared with this movement to upper 
docks, the amount shipped last year in 
the same period was 9,460,000 tons. In 
other words by July 1, 1921, 43 per cent 
of the movement had been completed 
against only 11 per cent this year. The 
prospect for congestion, if not actual 
inability to meet the demand, is in 
sight unless the strike ends soon. 





DETROIT 


Buyers are not yet indicating any ac- 
tive interest in the market, although 
some business is being done by steel 
companies and there is a small volume 
of buying by railroads. Many large 
steam consumers are still carrying re- 
serves that place them in a comfort- 
able position for several weeks to come. 
Retailers are buying no coal at present. 
They too, are waiting for the reduction 
of freight rates to become effective. 

The general delay is arousing appre- 
hension of a troublesome shortage dur- 
ing the later months of the year, due to 
the failure of buyers to keep coal mov- 
ing now. Though the retail yards have 
considerable quantities of coal, their 
supply would not last long with an ac- 
tive demand. This is particularly true 
of anthracite. 

Smokeless lump and egg is quoted 
about $3.50, mine run holds around 
aie and nut, pea and slack is $3.10@ 

ands 





PITTSBURGH 


No effort has been made thus far to 
start any of the union mines, although 
for a fortnight there have been rumors 
at large that some movement might be 
expected any day. The respective posi- 
tions of the operators and miners are 
unchanged, the operators regarding the 
four-state agreement as a dead issue, 
while the mine officials show no signs 
oF being willing to consider anything 
else. 

Public sentiment is aroused over the 
murders in Illinois and many men not 
associated with either operators or 
miners are disposed to consider the 
president of the U. M. W. responsible. 
Strip mining in this district is proceed- 
ing, With a considerably greater ton- 
nage than before the strike. The coal 
is being sold regularly at $3.75 for 
slack and $4 for lump. 

Production in Connellsville is in- 
creasing at a more rapid rate than 
formerly. The increase is largely by 
the Frick company, but there is also 
more coal reaching the open market. 
Prices are defined more closely, buyers 
being discriminating, and a difference 
of 5c. or 10c. in the price quoted may 
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determine whether the inquirer takes 
the coal or not. The market is a shade 
easier and is quotable at $3.40@$3.65 
for steam mine run. Westmoreland 
gas is occasionally encountered, the 
market being about $4@$4.25 for mine 
run. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Conditions continue to be more fa- 
vorable for successful operation and 
marketing of coal. There is less in- 
terference with operation and although 
demand is by no means at the peak, 
yet it is brisk enough to absorb the 
output, especially in view of the heavy 
buying by railroads and utilities. The 
demand, however, is confined to fuel 
for industrial purposes. 


BUFFALO 


Changes in the trade are small, but 
the feeling is less reassuring. Every- 
body confesses to uneasiness and it is 
pretty generally agreed that the next 
ten days will see an end of the ap- 
parent apathy on the part of producer, 
miner and consumer. Somebody must 
weaken before long. 

There is naturally any amount of 
eagerness for something, in fact al- 
most anything, to set the wheels turn- 
ing again. Demand does not increase. 
Most shippers report that production 
exceeds it, yet prices are strong. Pre- 
dictions are common that they will ad- 
vance soon, in spite of the July reduc- 
tion of freight rates. 

The Lake fleet is active, for ore is 
moving faster than it was and grain 
has kept up until now. The only coal 
moving is that which comes from West 
Virginia via Ohio ports. The amount 
received for last week was 55,900 net 
tons. 











EASTERN OHIO 


While larger quantities of coal are 
reaching industrial centers by reason 
of needs growing out of the general 
improvement in business, operators 
and jobbers state that there is no par- 
ticular increase in inquiries or demand. 
However, prices have experienced 
slight advances in some grades. 

There has been plenty of non-union 
coal available to meet all requirements 
which have arisen up to the present 
time, but it is freely predicted that 
the time is fast approaching when 
stocks will be depleted and a more 
widespread need for coal will develop 
which cannot be supplied at the present 
rate of production. 

Apprehension is becoming apparent 
with respect to the probability that 
Lake transportation will be unable to 
take care of Northwestern requirements 
during the remainder of the season of 
navigation, should, operations at union 
mines not be resuised by the middle of 
July. Stocks of coal at the docks have 
been pretty well cleaned out and the 
minimum requirements served by this 
trade will approximate 24,000,000 tons 
during the next twelve months. The 
anticipated deficit in Lake shipments 
will have to be made up by all-rail ton- 
nage and this will further aggravate the 
matter of car supply later on. 

Bituminous coal receipts at Cleve- 
land during the week ended June 17 
were the largest of any week since 
April 1. Total receipts amounted to 
1,247 cars. Industries received 1,085 
cars, this quantity being an increase 
of 172 cars over the previous week; 
while retail yards received 162 cars, 
or an increase of 81 cars. 
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Cincinnati Gateway 





Increased Buying Steadies 
Market Near Hoover Limit 


Lake Interests, Railroads, Western 
Buyers and Steel Mills Are Active 
Agents—Contrary to Expectations, 
Consumers Do Not Wait for Lower 
Freights. 


EAVY buying on the part of 
the Lake people, increased tak- 
ings by the railway companies and 
an increasing demand from the West 
has so stabilized this market that 
prices are now hovering around the 
maximum that was set by Secretary 
Hoover. The wiseacres of the trade 
had figured that the lower freight 
rates due July 1 would hold off any 
great rush of buying but it is quite 
evident that there are many who 
believe that a bird in the hand is 
worth a flock under the new tariffs. 
While the steel mills have not been 
prominent in the market they have 
been taking a heavy tonnage, all of 
which has kept prices on the up- 
grade rather than showing any 
signs of sagging. : 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


There has been a gradual gain in 
production as more men report for 
work. Bushwhacking has featured the 
attempt of Kanawha operators to run 
their mines and two or three have been 
killed so far. Although there has been 
a general disposition to await the com- 
ing of July 1 before buying on a large 
scale, as yet there is a fairly active 
demand. Mine run is ranging $3@$3.25 
with slack at about the same figure. 
Lump and egg are bringing $3.40@ 
$3.60. 

LOGAN AND THACKER 


Under existing market conditions 
Logan mines are unable to meet the 
demand made upon them for spot coal. 
Lake shipments are growing in vol- 
ume. There is not a particularly large 
volume being shipped to Tidewater or 
to Eastern Inland markets. The only 
factor in retarding production is the 
inability to secure more man power. 
General labor conditions are entirely 
satisfactory. 

Production is still being maintained 
by Thacker mines at about 160,000 
tons a week. Plants are securing all 
the equipment needed to handle the 
large output but some loss is being 
felt because of a shortage of labor. 
Inquiries are outstripping orders par- 
ticularly from Western market sources. 
Lake shipments are large. There is 
comparatively little free coal available. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Pending a reduction of freight rates 
after July 1, there has been a slight re- 
cession in demand. Prices remain at 


$3@$3.25 on mine run. The lighter 
demand has had the effect of pulling 
down production to some extent, as re- 
fiected in slightly increased “no mar- 
ket” losses. Railroads are not buying 
on quite so heavy a scale. 


CINCINNATI 


Heavier production from New River 
has allowed a greater tonnage of this 
coal to come Inland or work north to 
the Lakes. This has helped to keep the 
price within the same range of the 
high volatile with the exception of 
lump and egg which is held firm at the 
maximum, only smaller mines selling 
any great amount at concessions and 
this where the residue is needed to fill 
byproduct slack contracts. Any num- 
ber of retailers whose stocks are low 
are rushing in inquiries for July ship- 
ments but the local offices hold strictly 
to sales on a spot basis. 

Mishaps in southeastern Kentucky 
have held down production—injury to 
a Hazard power plant put several of 
the mines out of commission for three 
days. The L. & N. embargoed the 
shipment of perishables for three days 
to move coal and even this did not 
pick up all of the Bell County and Har- 
lan standing. Kanawha hopes to come 
in with a larger tonnage through an in- 
junction issued in the Charleston courts 
which will give a greater volume for 
sale here. 

The retail situation is unchanged so 
far as price is concerned but for the 
first time since the rigid weeks of the 
war there is a pinch of river coal be- 
ing felt here. All-rail operators, who 
opposed the cuts in price in April and 
who have contracts, however, are in- 
sisting upon holding to the old time 
prices. 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


After 10 days of quiet, the market 
started off with better demand and 
higher prices the first of the week. A 
large percentage of the new business is 
being shipped to railroads in the North 
and Northwest and tonnage demanded 
by the Lakes is also increasing. 

Domestic coal is not so active. Deal- 
ers seem to follow the course pursued 
by their customers; that is, to wait for 
freight reductions, although _ better 
posted dealers expect price advances 
will be more than the savings in freight 
and are stocking up. Car supply is not 
satisfactory. Three, and in some cases, 
four days were lost last week account 
“no cars” and the outlook is not good. 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
New RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River improvement is most 
marked. The opinion among operators 
is that the strike is broken in this 
particular region. There are about 65 
mines in operation, all of such mines 
having been originally affected by the 
strike. Production is now ranging well 
over 120,000 tons a week and is being 
increased from week to week. Market 
conditions are conducive to an increase 
in production more especially since it 
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is possible to find an outlet at Tide- 
water. 

In the Gulf region, there is complete 
freedom from any _ strike trouble. 
Many mines are working to capacity 
to take care of contract and spot busi- 
ae particularly in the East and at 

ide. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Limited man power in view of the 
heavy demand for Pocahontas coal is 
the only thing which prevents a larger 
production. This region is producing 
more coal than it ever did and is find- 
ing a ready market. Operators ques- 
tion whether the railroads could trans- 
port any more coal from this and ad- 
joining regions and look for an acute 
shortage of cars after July 1, for the 
transportation companies will then be 
called upon to handle both June and 
July business. Prices are being kept 
within bounds. 

Production losses are comparatively 
light in the Tug River district and 
mines are producing virtually at ca- 
pacity. A large proportion of the prod- 
uct of this region is under contract. 
Prices are being held within reasonable 
limits and although mine run on a 
spot basis is being sold at $3.25, the 
contract price is much below that 
figure. 








West 


a 


SALT LAKE CITY 


Retailers describe things as very 
quiet. It is even quieter than a year 
ago. It was thought that the emer- 
gency which made it necessary to rush 
the national guard to the strike zone 
would have aroused the public to the 
necessity of purchasing their winter 
supply of coal, but it made no differ- 
ence. 

Operators are looking forward to a 
brisk business to start at an early date 
as the result of the change in freight 
rates to the Coast. There is still a 
big demand for slack, locally, which is 
becoming scarce. The difficulty of mov- 
ing the lump grades has resulted in 
some of the largest producers running 
more mine run. 


KANSAS CITY 


One of the operators has leased a 
mine to the miners who are operating 
it on a co-operative basis and turning 
the coal back to the owners of the 
mine who are selling the product and 
dividing the profits with the miners. 

Another large operator opened this 
week and enough miners applied for 
work to justify operating. Some of 
the Kansas miners have been out for 
nearly a year, and as strike funds are 
exhausted and benefits from outside 
sources have been. shut off they are 
very anxious to work. 

The fly in the ointment, however, is 
the threatened railroad strike. The 
old-time railroad men may not strike. 
They have not forgotten the strike of 
1894, nor how some of the best skilled 
men in the country, who had good runs 
and positions, have been driving drays 
ever since, instead of driving engines. 
If there is a strike of any magnitude, 
it will be the young hotheads and men 
of no great responsibility that will 
bring it about. 
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News Items 


From Field and Trade 





ILLINOIS 


A party of coal men of the Illinois Coal 
& Coke Corporation, of Chicago, were in 
Mt. Vernon recently, where the concern is 
completing arrangements for the immediate 
sinking of a 10,000-ton mine. Included in 
the party was: E. J. Couper, Albert J. 
Nason, J. D. Zook and H. N. Leighton, all 
of Chicago, and Joe Hebenstreit, of No- 
komis. 

The capital stock of the Groveland Coal 
Mining Co. has been increased from $1,000,- 
000 to $1,200,000. The members of the 
board of directors has also been increased 
from five to nine. 

Orton & Steinbrenner Co., manufacturer 
of locomotive cranes, grab buckets and coal 
crushers, has moved its offices from the 
eleventh to the nineteenth floor of the 
Transportation Bldg., Chicago. 

The Big Muddy Coal Co., of Tamaroa, 
is to spend approximately $20,000 on re- 
pairs and various improvements at its prop- 
erty near that city. The company pur- 
chased the mine some months ago and ac- 
quired with the property about 1,700 acres 
of coal land. 

T. S. Cousins, general superintendent of 
three mines owned and operated by the 
Equitable Coal & Coke Co., of Chicago, has 
returned to southern Illinois, after a few 
days’ business visit in the main offices of 
the company in Chicago. 

A sum totaling over $500,000 has been 
issued out in checks as strike benefit to the 
union miners of Illinois, according to a 
statement from the office of United Mine 
Workers, Secretary-Treasurer Nesbit of 
Belleville. This is the first to be paid to 
the miners since they came out on strike 
April 1 and amounts to about $5 per man. 


Harry A. Lawrence, well known in the 
southern part of the state, having served 
for some time with the Union Colliery Co., 
of St. Louis, is now connected with W. H. 
Harris, Ine., of Chicago. He was recently 
with the Newsam Coal Co., of Chicago. 


C. L. Dering, wholesaler of Chicago, has 
gone to the Montana Rockies with Mrs. 
Dering for the summer. They will return to 
Chicago Sept. 1. Mr. Dering recently re- 
turned from a visit on the west coast of 
Mexico. 

The Pennsylvania Pump & Compressor 
Co. has recently opened a district office at 
105 West Monroe St., Chicago, with H. M. 
Montgomery in charge. 

The Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory an- 
nounces the appointment of Harry M. Wey 
as manager of the Chicago district, with 
office at 1560 Monadnock Block. 


INDIANA 


The Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre 
Haute R.R. has begun to rebuild its line 
between Terre Haute and _ Petersburg,, 
which has been described as one of the 
most important rehabilitations planned in 
central western railroad circles this sum- 
mer. For several months the New York 
Central, owner of the line, has been en- 
gaged in improving the track and switch- 
ing’ facilities to take care of the mining 
operations planned there, including invest- 
ments by a number of Terre Haute men. 


Edward Shirkle, of Terre Haute, has 
been appointed receiver for the McClelland 
Coal Co. on a petition of the Bickett Coal 
& Coke Co., which also asked judgment 
for $50,000 for money loaned and advanced 
to the company. The petition also set out 
that the McClelland company had other in- 
debtedness of about $45,000. The com- 
plaint states that the $45,000 had been 
advanced and loaned to the company and 
that a mine in Riley township, owned by 
the company, was idle, making necessary 
an additional expenditure each month of 
$1,000 to keep the mine in condition and to 
pay a small force of employees for this 
work. 

Drilling for coal has been started on 
Brazil Block Coal Co.’s former holdings of 
610 acres near Clay City. This land was 
sold by the United States Trust Co., of 
Terre Haute, as trustees, to Lewis Schau- 
wecker, a merchant of Clay City. 


Henry M. Abel, of Indianapolis, has been 
appointed receiver of the King Solomon 
Coal Mining Co. This awakens rudely a 
large number of Negroes in Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Chicago and other 
cities from a dream of wealth and sudden 
riches. The mine was prospected as a get- 
rich-quick scheme for Negroes. It was an 
appealing scheme but great was the fall 
thereof. However, the mine was not a pre- 
arranged swindle, as a number of the most 
influential Negroes in the cities mentioned 
were interested from right motives. But 
the coal land purchased at $40 an acre in 
Martin County was found to be worth no 
more than $2.50 an acre, and land pur- 
chased at Harrisburg, Ill., designed to re- 
trieve this loss, proved to be an even worse 
failure. 

Work is progressing on the new shaft 
near Newport. The air shaft was sunk two 
years ago and coal for local trade was 
hoisted through it. Capital has been raised 
to push the enterprise. Houses will be 
built and a switch will connect with the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. The second 
vein of coal is six feet six inches thick. The 
shaft goes through a 30-in. vein which will 
not be worked for the present. 


The Riverview Coal Co. has been organ- 
ized in Indianapolis for the purpose of 
dealing in coal and oil. The company has 
a capital stock of $125,000 and the organ- 
izers are John F. O’Brien, Margaret Kieley 
and John H. Beasley. 

For the purpose of dealing in coal and 
coke, the Tope Coal Co. has been incorpo- 
rated in Indianapolis with a capital stock 
of $50,000. The organizers of the company 
are H. C. Tope, John D. Gould and L. A. 
Whitcomb. 

Work is to begin on a new shaft of the 
Princeton Coal Co. within a few weeks, 
L. C. Embree, attorney for the company, 
said recently. The new shaft will be sunk 
southwest of Princeton, on a strip of land 
dis-annexed by the city council. Disannex- 
ation was opposed by many citizens living 
in the west part of that city. A contract 
being drawn by the city will provide that 
the coal company shall not mine under a 
district extending two blocks on either side 
of the public square. The company had a 
mine near the city, but it has not been 
worked for several months. 


The Hall-Zimmerman Coal Co., of Terre 
Haute, has filed a preliminary certificate of 
dissolution with the secretary of state. 


IOWA 

George L. Burt has leased 40 acres of 
the Harry Finarty place, at the northeast 
city limits of Knoxville, adjoining Knox- 
ville Clay Products Co., and has set drills 
in operation. The location is about one 
mile east and north of G. H. Ramsey’s de 
funct “Model Mine.” : 


KANSAS 


The Sheridan Coal Co., of Pittsburg, is 
said to be making preparations to open its 
other shafts in addition to mines No. 13 
and 14, which are being operated co-opera- 
tively by groups of miners to whom they 
are leased. The same system will be used 


for the other mines. 


KENTUCKY © 


M. M. Lilly, district superintendent for 
Boone County Coal Corporation at 
Sharples, W. Va., has resigned to accept 
position as general superintendent of the 
Bermuda Coal Co. and is now proceeding to 
erect a plant on the 1,000-acre tract of 
Hazard coal land acquired for that purpose. 

Frank R. Lyons, vice-president of the 
Consolidated Coal Co., with headquarters 
at Fairmont, was visiting the Kentucky 
mines of the company recently. 


Several mines operated by the Jewett- 
Bigelow-Brooks Co. have become members 
of the newly organized Kentucky-Tennessee 
Coal Operators’ Association. The subsidi- 
ary mining companies which it has entered 
in the association are the Roth Coal Co., 
Jaybee Jellico Coal Co., J. B. Straight 
Creek Mining Co., and the Page Jellico 
Coal Co. 
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The new Black Star Coal Co., of Louis- 
ville, operating in the Harlan field at Alva, 
is now shipping in a small way from its 
new developments. The company is con- 
trolled by the Sackett-Speed 
Louisville. 

The Osceola Coal Corporation, Pineville, 
has been formed; capital, $75,000; incor- 
porators, B. F. Johnston, Coe E. Shaffer 
and H. J. Gibson, all of Pineville. 


interests, 


MARYLAND 


S. E. Button, chief of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Mines, has been requested 
by the State Employment Commission of 
Maryland to serve as a member of the ex- 
amining board, created by recent legisla- 
tion, to pass upon the qualifications of appli- 
cants for the position of Chief Mine Engi- 
neer of Maryland. The law provides for a 
competitive examination covering very 
thoroughly the important phases of the 
mining industry. In addition to passing 
the examination applicants must be quali- 
fied by having had at least ten years’ prac- 
tical experience as a mining engineer in 
the bituminous coal industry. The law is 
a@ new departure in mining legislation. 


MISSOURI 


A verdict for $20,000 damages has been 
returned by a jury in Judge Allen C. South- 
ern’s division of the Jackson County Cir- 
cuit Court at Kansas City against the Hub- 
bell Coal Co. of Richmond, in favor of 
Louis Yoakum. He was injured March 1, 
1921, while employed in the mine of the 
defendant company. He testified at the 
trial that he was sitting on the tracks, 
carrying the coal cars, eating his luncheon, 
when he received a current of electricity 
which threw him from the track onto a 
large power wire, causing him to be injured 
permanently. He sued for $50,000. 

The board of directors of the coal mine at 
Switzler, near here, are making plans to 
extensively repair the shaft, which caved 
in recently, Dr. E. H. Smith, part owner, 
has announced. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed 
at Carrollton by the Carrollton Public 
Utility & Mining Co., recently, with a capi- 
tal stock of $500,000. The instrument lists 
assets at $713,000. The purpose of the new 
corporation is to buy, sell and operate 
power plants, furnish water, control elec- 
tric lines, distribute ice and lease and ac- 
quire coal mining property. 


NEW YORK 


J. G. Barry, sales manager of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. since 1917, and manager 
of its railway department for many years, 
and A. H. Jackson, of the Law Department, 
were recently elected vice-presidents of the 
company at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. ‘ 

Announcement has been made in New 
York by the Titan Iron & Steel Co., Inc., 
Newark, manufacturing mechanically pud- 
dled wrought iron, of the appointment of 
W. Woodward Williams as vice-president. 


OHIO 


The Cincinnati Board of Education let 
the contracts for supplies of coal to the 
Queen City Coal Co., and the White Oak 
Coal Co., for bituminous and to the Ulland 
Coal Co., on smokeless at the low figures 
noted in this column recently. 


The Cincinnati Oval Exchange held its 
annual picnic on June 15 at the country 
place of the Cincinnati Automobile Club at 
Loveland. There were 65 coal men present 
as well as fuel agents for various railways 
and visitors from all sections of the coun- 
try, from Pittsburgh on the east, Cleveland 
on the north and Chattanooga on the south. 
A ball game was the big event which was 
won by the Sales Agents, though the 
Wholesalers claimed that the score sheet 
was torn up at the critical moment. 


Charles E. Tribbey, president of the Trib- 
bey Coal Co., of Cincinnati, who was 
stricken with paralysis three years ago, 
has been in such failing health that he has 
again been forced to take to his bed. It 
is understood that there will be a reor- 
ganization of his company and that John 
Glaser, who has been in charge of sales for 
the past two years will be at the helm. 


The Cincinnati office of the Interstate 
Coal & Dock Co. was closed on June 15. It 
is understood that other branch offices of 
the company also will be closed and that 
the business will be conducted from the 
main office in Huntington, W. Va. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Howard W. Showalter, president of the 
Diamond Coal Co., of Fairmont, spent the 
early days of June in the Pittsburgh 
market. 

A recent visitor in the Pittsburgh market 
was P. H. Keener of the Metropolitan Coal 
Co., of Morgantown. 


The Emmons Coal Mining Co. of Phila- 
delphia, has bought the Greenwich No. 2 
and Greenwich No. 3 mines of the Inland 
Coal Co., at Saxman, Cambria County, and 
will operate them under the name of the 
Marion Center Coal Mining Co.. A. R. 
Llewellyn mining engineer for the Emmons 
company, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the operations. 


The Central Cambria Coal Co., has filed 
notice with the State Department that it 
has increased its capital stock from $5,000 
to $261,700. W. cC..  Shiffer, Cambria 
County, is treasurer. 

After being idle for a period of nine 
weeks, four mines of the Reitz Coal Co., 
operating in the vicinity of Cairnbrook, 
Somerset County, have resumed operations 
with a diminished force. The men return- 
ing to work deserted the union. 


Seven more ejectment actions have been 
filed with the Cambria County courts by 
the Monroe Coal Mining Co., operating at 
Revloc. The families refused to vacate and 
the men would not return to their work in 
the mines. 

The Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. has 
started eviction proceedings against five 
families at the No. 37 mine and ten at 
No. 40 mine, with more to follow. The re- 
port of the evictions was made to union 
headquarters at Cresson. 


A charter has been issued at Harrisburg 
for the Cleane Coal Mining Co., of Ramey, 
Clearfield County, for the buying, selling 
and mining of bituminous coal. Charles A. 
Jones, Ramey, is treasurer and the capital 
stock of the company is $50,000. The in- 
corporators are George W. Minds and 


Charles A. Jones, Ramey, and R. D. Lo- 
renz, Roaring Spring. 
The Loma Coal Co., Ellwood City, has 


been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000. O. J. Zimmerman, Coraopolis, is 
treasurer, and one of the incorporators, the 
others being D. J. Allison, Ellwood City, 
and Mary Allison, Ellwood City. 

The Lock Haven Fire Brick Co., Lock 
Haven, recently developed coal lands at 
Tangas, Clinton County, nine miles from 
Lock Haven. Production is now under way 
and is being increased. 


The Laurel Hill Coal Co., of Lackawanna 
County, C. H. Stevens, treasurer, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to 
$40,000, according to notice filed with the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


The Richmondale Coal Co., of Lacka- 
wanna County, H. F. Warner, treasurer, 
has increased its indebtedness from noth- 
ing to $500,000. 

The Light Railway Equipment Co., with 
general offices in the Commercial Trust 
Bldg., Philadelphia, has reorganized and 
rebuilt with new machinery, since the re- 
cent fire at the works near that city, and 
is now operating to nearly full capacity. 


Approximately two miles of the county 
road between Simpson and Vandling, which 
was virtually destroyed by surface sub- 
sidences in the mines of the Hudson Coal 
Co., will be rebuilt at the expense of the 
company as a result of a conference held 
recently between officials of the company 
and the county commissioners. 

F. A. Fish, head of the F. A. Fish Coal 
Co., Toronto, has returned to the Pitts- 
burgh office after spending some weeks at 
the head office in Toronto. 


TENNESSEE 


Application for a charter of incorpora- 
tion has been filed at Chattanooga by the 
West Virginia Coal Co. The incorporators 
are F. O. Busbee, W. H. Workman, Julius 


Kirsten, Thomas M. Lockhart and P. L. 
Shah Fl The company is incorporated for 
15, , 


The Trio Coal Co., of which A. M. Tom- 
linson is president, has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy at Chattanooga, with 
liabilities of $16,067.70 and assets of 
$8.61. Claims to the amount of $11,836.75 
are secured, being notes. The balance is 
in unsecured claims. 


The Chattanooga Iron & Coal Corpora- 
tion has issued a call for coal diggers and 
has indicated that steady work will be 
offered for twelve months or more. The 
Dunlap plant has been shut down for a 
year and a half. 


COAL AGE 
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Work has started at the College Mines 
below Pikeville in the development of the 
property there preparatory to the operating 
of the mines. This property was purchased 
some months ago by a company known as 
the Pocahontas & Sewanee Coal & Iron Co., 
with C. W. Walker, a well-known financier, 
as president. Plans are under way to drive 
a tunnel directly under the present entry 
so as to strike the coal vein on a level 
and to do away with the present incline. 


UTAH 


The Clark Co-operative Coal Co. has been 
organized at Thompsons to work the mines 
in Thompsons Canyon owned by U. H. 
Clark. California capital will back the 
project. The charter of the company pro- 
vides that all stockholders may purchase 
coal at actual cost. 


The American Fuel Co. is preparing to 
resume the production of coal on an exten- 
sive scale at its mines at Sego, Grand 
County. It is expected a trainload of coal 
will be shipped out every other day. 


VIRGINIA 


Announcement has been made by the 
Pocahontas Fuel Co., of the appointment of 
George W. Craft, general manager of the 
Mead-Tolliver Coal Co., as general super- 
intendent of the operations of the company, 
with headquarters at Pocahontas, Va. The 
position to which Mr. Craft has been ap- 
pointed was held for many years by J. C. 
Turley. of Bluefield, whose death occurred 
not long ago. The appointment of Mr. 
Craft becomes effective on July 1. Twenty- 
five superintendents will report to him. 
Mr. Craft’s successor at Killarney has not 
so far been appointed. 


H. M. Fadley, of Beckley, W. Va., and 
formerly of Charleston, has opened the 
Norfolk offices of the C. H. Mead Coal Co. 
This company is connected with the Con- 
solidated Coal Co., Bailey-Wood Coal Co., 
Ragland Coal Co. and Ingram Branch Coal 
mee all of which will function through this 
office. 


E. W. Wallace, formerly Tidewater agent 
for the Matlack Coal Co., and now asso- 
ciated with the Bowater Coal Co., is in 
Norfolk. He recently returned from a trip 
to Europe for his concern, and is prepar- 
ing for a business trip to the Argentine. 


E. W. Robinson, formerly Norfolk man- 
ager here for the Kentenia Coal Co., has 
formed a connection with the Eastern Coal 
& Export Co. 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham mines, closed since April 1 
on account of the miners’ strike, have re- 
opened on the open-shop basis, according 
to John C. Eden. The d919 scale, $5.89 per 
day, will be paid. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


T. H. Wickham, of Beckley, who is 
interested in a number of mining com- 
panies operating in the Winding Gulf field 
and who is treasurer of several of the con- 
cerns, has reached home after a protracted 
sojourn in Europe. Mr. Wickham visited 
Constantinople among other places and 
while disembarking there was the victim of 
an accident which has crippled him for the 
time being. 


The Taylor Fuel Co., which was recently 
organized by M. L. Taylor and others for- 
merly connected with the Morgantown Fuel 
Co., has moved into its new offices in the 
Monongahela Bank Bldg. at Morgantown. 


In the first report made by the receivers 
of the American Gas Coal Co., Morgantown, 
to the Circuit Court of Monongalia County, 
it is stated that the mine has not been 
operated owing to market conditions and 
unsettled labor conditions over which the 
receivers have had no control. The report 
filed with the court covering the period 
from Oct. 14, 1921, until April 10, 1922, 
shows that receivers’ certificates have been 
issued to the amount of $13,095.81 and that 
money on account had been received to 
the amount of $1,170.66 together with 
$88.76 on deposit in bank at the time the 
receivership was granted. Accounts re- 
ceivable are set forth as $7,906.28, but ac- 
cording to the receivers, the biggest ac- 
count on this list—$4,817.56 is due from 
the Commercial Fuel Co., the brokerage 
concern through which the American com- 
pany sold its coal, and as this company 
has no assets that can be found, it is not 
thought possible to collect the amount. 
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The large mine of the Stewart Collieries 
Co., at Summerlee, Fayette County, was 
completely wrecked by an explosion of un- 
determined origin recently, damage to the 
property being estimated at $125,000. The 
explosion, which shook the hills and broke 
windows for miles in the vicinity of Sum- 
merlee, came within 15 or 20 minutes after 
about 15 workmen had ceased work for the 
day. A new tipple recently erected at a 
cost of $80,000 was completely destroyed 
as was also a new steel fan, installed at 
a cost of $35,000. 


_ The Richland Brooke Coal Co., of Wheel- 
ing has been organized, there being 1,000 
shares of this company without par value. 
Actively interested in the new company 
are: A. E. Bryant, Herman L. Arbenz, W. 
F. Holbert, N. Moran and W. C. Gardner, 
all of Wheeling. 


The Rock Lick Coal Co., recently or- 
ganized, is making preparations to begin 
operation on a large scale in the New 
River field near Concho, the new mine to be 
opened without delay. Operations will be 
under the direction of Gilbert Smith, super- 
intendent. 


The rope and button conveyor equipment 
for the Draper Eagle Coal Co., of Logan, 
is new being manufactured by the Fair- 
mont Mining Machinery Co. This conveyor 
is to be 500 ft. long, permitting coal to be 
brought down the hillside to a three-track 
shaker screen tipple, equipped with loading 
booms. The company will load coal from 
the Eagle and Draper seams, the coal being 
fed to the conveyor at two different points. 
The equipment will be ready for use by 
September. 


The tipple of the A. L. Black Coal Co., 
two miles from Morgantown, has been de- 
stroyed by fire, the loss being estimated at 
about $15,000. It is believed the fire was 
of incendiary origin. The mine was shut 
down eighteen months ago because of busi- 
ness depression. Recently the property 
was leased and put in shape to operate 
Just as soon as the strike was settled. 


_ Peter G. Rimmer has resigned his posi- 
tion as district manager of the Ridgway 
Dynamo & Engine Co., and will be asso- 
ciated with the Scranton Electric Construc- 
tion Co. Representing the General Electric 
Co., with his headquarters at Scranton. 


Heavy rains about the middle of June 
Washed out a section of track along the 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley R.R. between 
Dundon and Widen, preventing shipments 
of coal from the large plant of the Elk 
River Coal & Lumber Co., by way of Dun- 
don, where connection is made with the 
Reg Division of the Baltimore & 

io. 


R. M. Lambie, Chief of the Department 
of Mines has announced that eight ex- 
aminations will be held during the summer 
months at various points in West Virginia 
to permit miners to qualify for mine fore- 
men and fire bosses. Each of the examina- 
tions will require about two days and will 
be held on the following dates and at the 
following places: Mechanical Hall, Mor- 
gantown, July 21; School building at 
Thomas, July 25; Junior High School 
building at Charleston, July 31; High School 
building at Beckley, Aug. 3; High School 
building at Wheeling, Aug. 14; Tower 
School Building at Clarksburg, Aug. 17; 
High School building at Welch, Aug. 28; 
High School building at Logan, Aug. 31. 





WISCONSIN 


The City of Milwaukee has awarded con- 
tracts for soft coal, aggregating 62,500 tons. 
Several companies refused to submit bids 
in view of the strike and the uncertain 
conditions of the coal market. The Great 
Lakes Coal & Dock Co. will furnish 21,000 
tons at an average price of $5.90, and 
20,000 tons at an average price of $5.75. 
The price on the first lot involves a long 
haul. The Callaway Fuel Co. furnishes 
4,000 tons at $5. The figures are about 
25 cents a ton higher than the bids re- 
jected recently because of irregularity. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 


George Wilkinson, R. P. E., recently 
completed a survey of the coal areas of 
Alberni district, Vancouver Island, for the 
Provincial Department of Mines. This 
work was done at the request of the mu- 
nicipality of Port Alberni, officials of which 
are of the opinion that coal seams on 
municipal lands may be developed to the 
profit of the community. It is impossible to 
say how extensive the Port Alberni coal- 
bearing lands are without further pros- 
pecting. It is possible that this will be 
undertaken and the result may be the 
opening up of a new and important area. 
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A long court dispute over one of the rich- 
est mine properties in western Canada has 
been settled. The battle was for the pos- 
session of the Engineer Mine at Altin. 
The estate of Captain James Alexander was 
victorious. 


The twenty-fifth annual report of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Go. was made public 
at the general meeting of the shareholders, 
recently held at Fernie. Net profit was 
$341,938, which after paying income tax 
for the years 1920 and 1921 was reduced to 
$89,363. Four quarterly dividends of one 
and a half per cent each were paid, and 
this entailed a disbursement of $372,690. 
During the year the company mined 774,847 
tons of coal and manufactured 66,569 tons 
of coke, as compared with 779,942 tons of 
coal and 75,928 tons of coke in 1920. The 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: W. R. Wilson, president and 
managing director; H. B. McGivern, first 
vice-president; W. H. Robinson, second 
vice-president; J. H. Irvine, secretary; and 
A. Klauer, treasurer. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Work is being resumed at Nos. 24 and 26 
collieries of the Dominion Coal Co. No. 24 
has been idle since last fall and No. 26 is 
a new colliery. There is a demand for 
skilled miners at nearly all of the Domin- 
ion Coal Co.’s collieries. 


Norman Avard has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Maritime Coal, Rail- 
way and Power Co., of Amherst, to suc- 
ceed James Cumberford, who becomes 
assistant to the president. Mr. Avard has 
been connected with the company for fifteen 
years and for the past year has been 
assistant general manager. 


The Glace Bay miners sentenced to Dor- 
chester Penitentiary for rioting and theft 
at New Aberdeen some months ago are to 
be released on condition that they go to 
work, according to a telegram received 
from the governor general. 


ONTARIO 


H. R. Halloway, secretary-treasurer of 
the F. A. Fish Coal Co., Toronto, leaves 
early in July on a trip to England in the 
interests of his company. 


The annual report just issued in Toronto 
by the Sterling Coal Co., states that the 
profits had been reduced during the current 
year, although, while the operations of the 
mines during the year resulted in a loss, 
owing to prevailing conditions and inven- 
tory adjustments, the Conger Lehigh Coal 
Co., Ltd., a subsidiary, had been in a posi- 
tion to declare a dividend. The latter com- 
pany showed a small profit which amounted 
to $6,788, which with the balance brought 
forward April 1, 1921, of $193,784, makes a 
total balance carried forward to next year, 
of $200,572. Net income for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1921. was $92,562, which 
compares with a deficit in the previous year 
cf $32,327. ‘The physical condition of the 
properties has been well maintained. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hold-over cases in the Supreme Court 
which will come up at the October term 
include the following affecting coal inter- 
ests:Secretary of Interior and Choctaw 
Nation of Indians, vs. the McAllister Ed- 
wards Coal Co., from the District of Colum- 
bia Court of Appeals; Wells-Elkhorn Coal 
Co., vs. Otis Steel Co., from the District 
Court for the Eastern District of Kentucky; 
J. M. Macdonald Coal Mining Co., vs. the 
United States, from the Court of Claims; 
United States, vs. the New River Collieries 
Co., from the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit; O’Gara Coal Co., vs. Chi- 
cago Title & Trust Co., from the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit. 


Canals for coal transportation from Cin- 
ecinnati to Toledo, connecting with Lake 
Michigan, from Portsmouth to Sandusky 
and from Pittsburgh to Lake Erie, were ad- 
voeated before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee by former Congressman Welty 
of Ohio. “The government improved the 
Ohio rivers and tributaries so that barges 
could be loaded from coal mines to take 
coal north,” said Mr. Welty. ‘‘While the 
rivers in Kentucky and West Virginia are 
canalized and load barges at the mines, the 
coal is dumped on the north bank of the 
Ohio River and loaded on ears, then taken 
across Ohio, and transferred to boats for 
the Northwest. Coal is delivered at Toledo 
for water shipment for 838c. less freight 
from Cincinnati than to Lima, although it 
is 75 miles farther.” 


COAL AGE 








Traffic News 





The West Side Fuel Co., has withdrawn 
its complaint from the Cc. C. which 
alleged unreasonable demurrage charges on 
coal assessed at Lansing, Mich. 

The McKinney Steel Co., has withdrawn 
its complaint involving rates on coke from 
Fairmont, W. Va., to Josephine, Pa. 


The National Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association has filed exceptions to the ex- 
aminers report in its case, contending that 
the railroads have not justified present 
practices, and requesting the commission 
to establish proper rules and regulations 
governing weighing and reweighing, toler- 
ance and correction of charges, and dis- 
position of claims in connection with coal 
shipments, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized a refund of $8,444 to the 
Seaboard By-Product Coke Co., for unrea- 
sonable rates charged on bituminous coal 
shipped from Pennsylvania and other mines 
to Seaboard, N. J., as reconsigned from 
Elizabethport and Port Reading, N. J., coal 
piers. 


Oral argument of the complaint of the 
Clay County Coal Operators’ Association 
before the I. C. C. at Washington has been 
advanced from Sept. 14 to July 13. 


In a complaint the Dixie Portland 
Cement Co., of Chattanooga alleges unrea- 
sonable rates on slack, run of mine and nut 
and slack from mines in the Bon Air Tracy 
City groups and points in Alabama via 
Bridgeport, Ala., to Richard City, Tenn. 

Defending the rates complained of by the 
Big Mandy Coal & Mining Co., the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio contends that the rates on 
coal from the complainant’s mines on the 
Lenox R.R. in Morgan County, Ky., to 
points in C. F. A. territory, including Cin- 
cinnati, are not discriminatory. 


Further hearings were held recently by 
the Public Service Commission of West 
Virginia about the middle of June as to the 
reasonableness of freight rates within the 
state, and more particularly as to the rates 
on coal and coke. William Morris, of 
Wheeling, traffic manager of the Weirton 
Steel Co., was among the witnesses and 
declared the present rates to be exorbitant. 
Representatives of other concerns also testi- 
fied as to the effect of the present intra- 
state rates on coal and coke. 


Refusal by railway officials to include 
rates on short coal hauls in the Indiana 
territory in the 10 per cent reduction 
recommended by the I. C. C. was scored in 
a resolution adopted by the Terre Haute, 
Ind., chamber of commerce recently. The 
action was taken on the ground that the 
failure to lower coal freight rates on the 
short hauls from mines in that section to 
the industries and private consumers in 
that city, while reducing the rates on coal 
from the same mines to industries in Chi- 
cago and other points which are industrial 
competitors, is unfair in that it robs Terre 
Haute of this natural advantage of proxim- 
ity to fuel sources. 


Col. HK. F. Goltra, of St. Louis, has an- 
nounced his intention of operating a line 
of barges this season on the Mississippi 
river between Minneapolis and St. Louis, 
carrying coal north and iron ore south. 
This project has been under consideration 
for many months. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended until Oct. 12 proposed re- 
ductions on slack coal from the Southwest 
to Omaha and related points. 


In a complaint to the I. C. C. the Globe 
Iron Co., alleges unreasonable rates on coal 
from its mine to its iron furnace in Jack- 
son, Ohio. 


The ninth annual convention of the 
Southwest Interstate Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, held in Kansas City, Mo., June 15, 
drew an extra large attendance. Ira 
Clemens, who has been president for two 
successive terms, declined re-election and 
H. N. Taylor was chosen his successor. All 
of the other officers and the executive com- 
mittee were unanimously re-elected. 


The Salt Lake City Commercial Club has 
requested that the I. C. C. permit the D. & 
R. W. R.R. and the Utah R.R. to publish, 
on one-day notice, reduced coal rates from 
the Utah fields to northern California. It 
is claimed that the 15 days’ notice already 
in force is not satisfactory. 


The Utah railroads have asked the 
I. C. C. for permission to reduce their rates 
for intrastate traffic so that they may cor- 
respond with the reductions for interstate 
shipments. 
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The Lion Coal Co., of Ogden, Utah, has 
filed a brief with the Public Utilities Com- 
mission against the O. S. L. R.R. for re- 
covery of charges alleged to be paid on 
coal switched from Ogden to the sugar fac- 
tory four miles from the city. The brief 
figures the car mile rate on coal from the 
mines to Ogden at 52.3c. and on the four- 
mile switch as $7.50, as against the rate of 
60c. a ton, charged a short time some years 
ago. 








Association Activities 





Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association 


The eighteenth annual conference of the 
association was held in Trenton, June 7 
and 8. Delegates and invited guests were 
entertained by the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co. at the concluding dinner. 
Business sessions, under President Samuel 
B. Crowell, were held in the armory. 


The official list of speakers included F. W. 
Donnelly, mayor of Trenton; Roderick S. 
Stephens, former president of the National 
Retail Coal Merchants’ Association ; Charles 
N. Dorrance and D. F. Williams, vice- 
presidents of The Hudson Coal Co.; J. B. 
Warriner, general manager, Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co.; W. L. Dill, New Jersey 
motor vehicle commissioner; J. P. Bird, 
Jersey City; E. I. Edwards, Governor of 
New Jersey, and W. N. Runyon, former 
Governor; J. W. Mason and J. W. Lloyd, 
of Philadelphia; Senator Miles Poindexter, 
of Washington; J. D. A. Morrow, vice- 
president of the National Coal Association ; 
pt ap ple Smith, line sales agent, P. & R. 

; . Co. 





Obituary 





Edward J. Hackett, New Albany, Ind., 
prominent in the coal business there, died 
recently at his home. He was president of 
the Edward J. Hackett Coal Co., of New 
Albany and Louisville, Ky. He also was 
president of the Louisville Frog & Switch 
Point Co. Mr. Hackett always had taken 
an active part in civic affairs. 


James Stuart Race, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Central Fuel Co., and later 
connected with the Bewley Darst office in 
Cincinnati died at the General Hospital in 
that city on June 11. The funeral was 
held from the home of B. Lee Hutchinson, 
Ne aes representative of the Hutchinson 

oa Oo. 





Coming Meetings 


National Safety Council. Eleventh annua} 
Safety Congress at Detroit, Mich. Aug. 28 
to Sept. 1. Executive secretary, W. 
Cameron, North Michigan Ave, Chicago, Ill. 


Coal Mining Institute of America will 
meet Dec. 13, 14 and 15 at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, H. D. Mason, Jr., 911 Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


_ America Society for Testing Materials 
is holding “its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing June 26 to July 1, 1922, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., with headquarters at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Assistant treas- 
urer, J. K. Rittenhouse, Engineers’ Club 
Bldg.. Philadelphia. Pa. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of the United 
States of America will hold its annual 
meeting July 11, 12. and 13 at Chicago, IIL. 
Secretary, J. W. Paul, 4800 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Headquarters Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Ill. 


Coal and Industrial Exposition under the 
auspices of the Huntington Chamber of 
Commerce will be held Sept. 18-23 in the 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Huntington, 
W. Va. The West Virginia-Kentucky As- 
sociation of Mine, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineers will again hold its annual 
meeting in the same building during the 
exposition. 


National Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries will hold its eighth national exposition 


at the Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, Sept. 11-16. Manager, Charles F. 
Ba Grand Central Palace, New York 
ity. 


The annual convention of the American 
Mining Congress will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Oct. 9 to 14. 


————— roe 
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> tang J. Paul Clayton Argues Case for Purchased Power, pp. 1079-1082 
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PIPE AND JOINT 
ARE ONE’ 


| --standard 6-foot lengths 

--easily handled, easily laid 

--no packing, no calking 

- -experienced labor unnecessary 

-- quickly laid and relaid with: 
outinjury to its flexible 1r0n- 
-to-1r0on joints 

--no unwieldy jointing equip- 
ment required, wrenches 
the only tools. 

--the perfect pipe for mines- 
below the surface and above. 


Shall we send complete mnforniation? 
Write or wire nearest office 








CASTIRON PIPE ——e 
THAT MAKES 
NIRAL FOUNDRY GOMPANY 


ITS OWN JOINTS 
- 4 41 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 
in Subsidiary or 

IRON PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
. Branch Sales Offices: Chicago, Birmingham, Dallas, SanFrancisco 


we 


™ 
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Prepare for the after-strike 
competition! 


When every mine in the country is back on the job again 
—what then? 


You'll be facing a keener competition than you have ex- 
perienced in years—a competition which is going to call 
for a lower cost per ton and a higher production per day. 





How are you going to meet this competition ? 


By preparedness. Now is the time to look over your 
mine and throw out the equipment which has retarded the 
speed of production, and replace it with equipment which 
is going to boost your output and cut your costs to the 
consumer. 


Lobdell Mining Locomotive and Mine Car Wheels not 
only speed up your haulage system but assure you of 
strain-resisting dependability despite the severity of rush- 
time production. 


















Hyatt Roller Bearings combined with a perfect lubrica- 
tion system reduce the drawbar pull and cut down your 
power charges. ‘Lhe extremely hard, deep chill, resulting 
from the high-grade car wheel irons used and the unsur- 
passed strength due to the Lobdell design and heat-treat- 
ment, have stood the test of service in hundreds of mines. 


We'll be glad to go into particulars. 
Just send us your name and address. 


LOBDELL CAR WHEEL COMPANY 
Established 1836 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
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O-B Type AW-7 Bond Installed 


Vol. 21, No. 26 


It is easy to weld on all sides of the rounded terminal. 





O-B Type AW-7 Bond (Patented) for base of rail application 


Made in various lengths and capacities. 


O-B AW-7 and AW-S8 Bonds 


Proved in Principle 
Improved in Detail 


In principle the new O-B Arc Weld Bonds—Types AW-7 
and AW-8—are identical with earlier O-B Arc Weld Bonds 
which are serving successfully on hundreds of properties. 


However, in detail, the new bonds have been improved. 
Terminals are even easier to weld. The steel sheath on the 
terminals is thicker. Current-carrying cross-section in the 
weld has been increased. 


Every design detail of O-B AW-7 and AW-8 Bonds helps 
make it easy to install them properly—helps make a per- 
manently low resistance circuit of your track return. 


Send for more information—or enter an order while there 
is still a stock on hand. 





Here are the fundamental prin- 
ciples incorporated in O-B Are 
Weld Bonds: 


Wide angle welding scarf. 


Steel welding surface so that weld is 
from “steel to steel with steel’ — the 
easiest electric arc welding. 


Steel sheath which protects copper from 
heat and molten metal. 


Copper sleeve, around the strand at the 
terminal, which absorbs and damps vibra- 
tion. 


Large contact area for low electrical re- 
sistance. 


Arc Welding Machines 


O-B Grid Type Resistance Welder in- 
cludes some unique control features which 
bring speed and safety to the work. It 
is portable. 


O-B Shunt Type Resistance Welder is a 


compact, easily carried machine with 
motor-generator welding characteristics. 





O-B Type AW-8 Bond Installed 


Notice the full area weld. 


hio(R 


The 





7 Ohio. US.A. 


New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Charleston,W.Va. Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Paris, France 
Products: Trolley Material, Rail Bonds, Electric Railway Car Equipment, High Tension Porcelain Insulators, Third Rail Insulators 
SEE ET RS AT ES RIT NEE TIE TE AP TELE A SST IE OA PR ETE EST ETE 
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Jeffrey 13-Ton Armorplate Electric Locomotive 


There's No Place For a heakling Underground 


The same holds true for all equipment bearings, journals, control equipment, 
needed ‘‘down the hole.” and other details necessary to the 

locomotive are designed along the same 
Jeffrey Armorplate Electric Locomo- substantial lines. 


tives were designed with this as a 
working hypothesis. They have the 
strength to work; the ruggedness to 
endure. 


They are practical locomotives, whose 
design has been thoroughly standard- 
ized. This fact should be as of great 
interest to you as our catalog giving 


Only specially designed motors of lib- complete details. 


eral ratings are used. Wheels, brakes, Built in sizes ranging from 7 to 30 tons. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 





IPMENT 
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 . REGISTERED. 


AIRMON 
TEEL MINE TIES 


combine all the good features required of modern interior mine 
trackage equipment. 


They can be used over and over again; will withstand the acid in 
mine water for a longer period than any other make; they are made 
in one piece, there being no loose bolts or parts to become lost; no 
wrench or special tools are necessary to install; the standard tie for 
20-pound rail can be used successfully with 12 to 30-pound rails. 


There are no better mine ties made than FAIRMONT STEEL 
MINE TIES. 






















Specify them for your mine. 


AIRMONT MINING MACHINERY Co. 
- FAIRMONT, West VA. 
ULE 


< OO E 
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Good 


Balance 











when you find one exceptionally well balanced you 
have also usually found one exceptionally good. 


IN the Waughoist, not only is the engine so perfectly 
balanced that a dead center is impossible, but all its qualities, 
as a power unit, are so nicely balanced in relation to each 
other that it functions harmoniously and steadily for an in- 
definite length of time. 








THESE qualities, plus compact form, light weight, abun- 
dance of power, and a wide range of usefulness, mean hoist- 
ing efficiency and economy for every property installing 
Waughoists. 


IF you will write us today, we’ll be glad to send you quota- 
ticns and a copy of the Waughoist Bulletin. 





OOD machines, like good men, are well balanced, and 
| 





FE \jener wh Drill Yeautact facturing ©. 


Denver, Colorado 


San Francisco Los Angeles Joplin Lima New York City Melbourne 
Scranton Seattle Wallace Santiago Houghton Johannesburg 
El Paso Salt Lake City Birmingham Duluth Butte Mexico City 


Canadian Rock Drill Company, Limited 


Sole Agents in Canada 
Teronto, Ont. Cobalt, Ont. Nelson, B.C. Vancouver, B.C. 


or 
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IePLAT-O TABLE 





‘The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 


Sent a trial order 


In December, 1920, this company, 
one of the largest in the West, 
ordered a Plat-O coal washing table. 
Made Exhaustive Tests 

Comparative tests were subsequently 


made between the Plat-O and several 


other prominent makes of tables— 
“to the victor belonged 
the spoils.” 


The Order 


We have recently shipped eighteen 
Plat-O coal tables to the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company and we have 
just received their order for nine 
more tables. Orders won strictly on 
the merit of the product. 


It will do as much for you 


The kind of satisfaction 


Vol. 21, No. 26 


The Result 


These tests demon- 
strated, to the complete 
satisfaction of the C. F. 
and I., that size for size 
and condition for con- 


dition the Plat-O table 


is unsurpassed. 


Fair Enough 


To any responsible party 
we will furnish a Plat-O 
coal table free f. o. b. 
Fort Wayne for a four 
months’ test. If the table 


meets our guarantee or if 
the customer is satisfied 
with it, payment shall be 
made within the time 
specified; otherwise the 
table may be returned to 
us at our expense. 





that the Plat-O table gave, 
on the above jobs is the kind 
of satisfaction that we build 
into Plat-O coal washing 
tables. It is their reputa- 
tion for better results that 
has made them so uni- 
versally used. 


Take advantage of 
our offer. 








DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY 


EAST WAYNE STREET, FORT WAYNE, IND., U. S. A. 


E. DEISTER, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


W. F. DEISTER, Vice-Pres. 


E. G. HOFFMAN, Sec’y and Treas. 
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Hoists that are out 
of the ordinary 


Vulcan Hoists are out of the ordinary because 
they are given more than just ordinary attention 
in construction. ‘They also meet the purpose 
for which they are designed a little better than 
any other. 


Coal operators and mining engineers of long ex- 
perience have recognized the efficient design and 
perfect workmanship of Vulcan Hoists and in- 
stall them repeatedly. 












Requirements, of course, vary a great deal. If 
you will write us, our engineers will be glad to 
go over your particular requirements in detail 
and help you in determining the best design for 
your purpose. 


250 tons of salt in 8 hours 
from a 1200-foot shaft is 
the duty for which this 450 
hp. hoist was designed. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


Established 1849 


1730 Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


OF 
WILKES-BARRE 
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CRANE 
Power 


Plant 


Equipment 
is constructed of | a + 
dependable materials - set 
that produceasystem || ~ plus maintained economy, can be 
of long life and low |j = securedonly by the use of valves, 
maintainance cost. | al ° ° 
steam specialties and 
piping of correct design and 
established durability. 


CRANE CoO. 


836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Branches and sales offices in National Exhibit Rooms 
more than 100 cities Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 


Works—Chicago and Bridgeport 
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F 2 MULTIPLE Seigler 
Super Station Type 


Flexibility of design of this Stoker 
permits its installation in any 
length of furnace by simply ex- 
tending tuyere units. 


No matter to what furnace length 
you go this stoker will meet your 
conditions with active combus- 
tion area and without expensive 
re-design and special construction. 


Get full information from us to- 
day on the stoker built to meet 
the demands of the Super Station. 






INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CORPORATION’ - 


mlb ombustion Engineering Cor poration 
| ay pd bs Combustion Engineering Bldg — 45 Broad Street New York Cit ty 

Offices in Frinet ae Throughout the World | 
ips ae 


ReRScie 






ENGINEERING 
tga sms 
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FIRE! 


This is the hazard against which all agencies are now 
directing their attention. Hence—read what Mr. E. M. 
Norris said before the Mining Institute on Feb. 22nd 


relative to the use of 


GUNITE | 


as a fire protection. He told of one tunnel, where fire from 
an adjacent building was directed against the Gunited 
timbers with such intensity for 30 minutes as to melt the lead 
joints from a 16 in. air line in the tunnel and still the timbers 
were not injured. 


a 


















Why wait longer to insure the same safety to your mine? 


The Cement-Gun Co., Inc. 


Allentown, Pa. 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago Sioux City Los Angeles Spokane 


Agents in Eastern Canada: General Supply Company of Canada, 356 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 
Foreign Agency: International Cement-Gun Company, 50 Maria Plaats, Utrecht, Holland. 














The “Cement-Gun” is not a 

restricted article. It may be pur- Traylor Mine Type Compressors are sturdy, 
chased outright and used by any- non-vibrating. Made in two sizes. Write 
one. to us for information about them. 
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FIG.892 


ate Valves 


are economy valves because they offer more in service 
and satisfaction per dollar invested. This is the natural 
result of the Lunkenheimer method of manufacture,— 
incorporating practical design, highest grade materials 
and sincere workmanship with a system of test and in- 
spection which guarantees a perfect product of lasting 
worth. 

The broad scope of the line, including valves in every 
standard size, for all pressures, and in material combi- 
nations for every purpose, permits of standardization 
throughout the plant,—an added advantage in lower- 
ing maintenance costs. 

; “Lunkenheimer-equipped” is a material aid to effi- 
FIG.42 FIG.768 ciency, safety and economy in operation. 


Shall we send you descriptive literature? 


FIG.648 











a 








‘America’s Best since 1862” 
THE LUNKENHEIMER ¢e. 


—a" QUALITY "= 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH ena eH tri La SPECIALTIES 


600-26-9 NEW YORK TRE MORLD BOSTON 


cuicaco CINCINNATI.U.S.A. tonoon 


EXPORT DEPT. 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK ceesemsenmeenenmetene nnn 
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Universal Shortwall on a Running Cut in a Wide Room. 


For Lower Costs — 
The Universal Control Shortwall 


WRITE FOR THIS: The performance of the Universal Control Shortwall has brought out many 
notable things about this new coal cutter. One thing is its low maintenance 
cost. 


Analyzing the Universal Control you are quick to discover the reason. 


It is evident that everything which the earlier Goodman Shortwalls did may be 
done by the Universal Control 





and done more easily, smoothly and quickly. 





Power on both rope drums has increased its flexibility and has added speed. 
If you are looking for ways to 


reduce your operating costs, What is more, the variable speed control, which automatically regulates the 
write for our new 56-page book. high and low speeds of both rope drums, assures smoothness and exact adapta- 
It will be sent free. . _ bility to conditions. 


Merely write: 
“Send Book 222-A.” The combination of speed and smoothness in cutting enables the Universal 


Control to do increased work with less effort—and that means reduced mainte- 
nance costs. 
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don’t be delayed by rock 


Drilling rock underground is slow and 
costly work when done by hand. 















Taking down top, raising bottom, cutting 
break throughs, etc., in rock often retard 
development and delay production. 





Scores of coal mines now depend on 


Sullivan Portable Compressors 
and Rotators 


to do this “dead work” quickly and cheaply. i 
This picture shows such an outfit drilling roof holes for hangers, at the ; 
Nokomis Mine, Nokomis, Ill. i 


“W K-26” Compressors are motor driven, independent except for the feed wire, and always 
ready for any job. 100-260 cu. ft. capacities. Bulletin 77-AC. 


ROTATORS are of several types, for light or heavy drilling, including the new “Auger” 
ROTATOR, for coal, ore, or soft rock. Bulletin 70-WC. 


COMPRESSORS AIR LIFT DIAMOND DRILLS SHARPENERS FORGES 


DOMESTIC LLS FOREIGN 
DRILLING CONTRACTORS 
FORGE HAMMERS COAL CUTTERS ROCK DRI SALES OFFICES 


SALES OFFICES 
Birmingham, Boston, ; 


Algiers, Brussels, 
Calcutta, Christiania, 


Butte, Claremont, 
N. H., Cleveland, Dal- 4 Durban, Natal, Hava- 
Jas, Denver, Duluth, na, Lima, London, 
ff El Paso, Huntington, Madrid, Mexico City, 
W. Va., Joplin, Jun- Paris, San Juan, San- 
eau, Knoxville, New j tiago, Shanghai, Syd- 
‘ ney, N.S. W., Tokyo,’ 


York, Pittsburgh, 


a ir ge MACHINERY COMPANY Sec wikeeraa 


San Francisco 


<a 122 So.Michigan Ave. Chicago. 
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ROYERSFORD Sells 
COMMERCIAL 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


“Making the Load Lighter.” We 
know that you will be interested in 
“Facts” and “Just Facts” in this 
booklet. 
They tell coldly the story of the 
Royersford Sells Commercial Roller 
Bearings for your judgment. 


COMMERCIAL 
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A Smaller Bearing for a Heavier Load 


Lower Installation Costs 


The rollers of the Royersford Sells Commercial Bear- 
ings are solid. Their ends are retained in heavy cage 
rings. This keeps the rollers always separated and al- 
ways parellel to the axts of the shaft. 


The Royersford Sells Roller Bearing is furnished with 
or without the unit lining. In case you are using a steel 
housing, allow the rollers to bear directly against its 
steel lining. 


We would like to tell you more about Royersford Sells 
Commercial Roller Bearings — to answer some of the 
questions which we know you would like to ask — their 
costs, for instance. 


Suppose we have one of our engineers call. There will 
be no obligation. At least we can send our new booklet 
“Making the Load Lighter.” It’s complete even to 
sizes and prices. It will be in your hands within a couple 
of days if you write us—just a few words—NOW. 


Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
53 N. 5th Street, Philadelphia 


H ORD Sells 





Roller 





BEARINGS © 
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Hazard Hard Service Twin Mininé Machine Cable 


Built to give long service under severe working conditions. 


Flexible conductors—tough, elastic rubber insulation—wear-resisting seine twine covering, 
impervious to moisture—a truly good Cable. 


Three quarters of a century’s contact with actual mining conditions enables us to build cables 
that are exactly right for the work, and therefore economical. 


Spiralweave Portable Cord Spiralweave Mine Pewer Cables Spiralweave Mine Shaft Cables 


Hazard Manufacturing Company 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO DENVER BIRMINGHAM 
533 Canal Street Ist National Bank Bldg. 552 W. Adams Street 1415 Wazee Street 1701 Ist Ave. 


Makers of Quality Wire Rope Since 1848 
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“Yes Ma’am, one 
of the most important 
cogs in the mine machine” 


Joe Bush, the Superintendent, quite proud of his fan house, 
was “showing it off” to the latest party of visitors. 






“__Yes Ma’am,”’ continued Joe, “if that motor you see there 
should stop running, the whole mine would stop. You see, it’s 
against the law and very dangerous to keep men in the mine 
after the air circulation has been cut off.” 


“My-o, Mr. Bush,” says the fair visitor, ““you must have to keep 
a close watch on that motor.”’ 


“Oh, not so close,’ replied Joe, “that’s a pretty good motor; 
it’s every bit as dependable as a fine 17 jewel watch. That’s 
a WESTINGHOUSE motor.” 


Westinghou 


WESTINGHOUSE Type CS 
Squirrel Cage Motors are 
built for general power pur- 
poses and can be belted, 
geared or direct connected 
to the load. They are spe- 
cially applicable to constant 






speed service on mine fans. 


When reduced ventilation 
during certain periods is per- 
missible, Westinghouse two- 
speed squirrel cage motors 
and wound rotor motors are 
entirely suitable. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sales Offices in All Principal American Cities 
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SUPER 


<> 


SERVICE 





SUPER CABLE 


Steady, willing worker 
in hard-to-get-at places 


EXT to the coal face, in low rooms where a 
two-conductor cable must carry the current 

from the nearest trolley, time and facilities for making 
cable repairs are lacking. The Cable must give Service, 


ROME SUPER SERVICE CABLE is built for 
roughing it. The tough tire-tread rubber outer wall is 
vulcanized under compression and cannot be scraped Single Conductor Gathering Locomotive Cable 
or torn. It is water and oil-proof. The Cable will not Raleilke aCord Tireowears likelone 
kink or curl, but lies flat, and may be yanked and 
stretched without breaking. It gives SUPER 
SERVICE ! 





MAGNET WIRE 


Perfect wire—perfect insulation: every opera- 
tion performed in our own plant at Rome, 
N. Y. Plain Enamel Covered; Enamel and 
Single or Double Silk or Cotton Covered; and 
Plain Single or Double Silk or Cotton 
Covered. All sizes—all quantities. 


ROME WIRE CO. 


Main Plant and Executive Offices 





ROME, N. Y. 
“Diamond” Branch BUFFALO, N. Y. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK DETROIT, MICH., 
50 Church Street 25 Parsons St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. J.G. Pomeroy, 336 Azusa Street 





WIURIE = IRO© 
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Actual Size 





Well Adapted and Capable 











Wire Used for Test | Max. Vertical Pull Max. Side Pull 
4/0 Grooved 2950 lb. 2590 lb. 
2/0 Grooved 2340 lb. 2120 lb. 
3/0 Figure 8 2975 lb. 2130 Ib. 
2/0 Round Wire 2100 lb. 2350 lb. 








Form W Clamp with F H 
The above figures, better than words, tell the great strength Paya duc SuapeiMel 


of this new clamp—the Form W—for mines. The pull recorded 
was the maximum required to release the wire from the 
clamping jaws, in most cases the wire itself shearing off. 


The designer has recognized also the importance of headroom 
and ease of installation. The clampisonly 2 1/2 inchesin height. 
It simply screws on a standard suspension, and then turning 
the one large nut clamps the wire. 


This new clamp is suitable for grooved or Figure 8 trolley 
wire and round feeder wire. When desired, a feeder can be 
replaced with trolley wire, using the same clamps. 





Form W Clamp with Form 


Send for a sample for examination and test. H Suspension for Medi- 
um service 





General@Electric 
Seagae Company wiea2 .. 
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Dont drill shot holes by hand 


If you know your shot-hole costs you 
will quickly realize the monthly sav- 
ing possible with a little Giant Elec- 
tric Coal Drill that will put down six- 
foot shot-holes from five to fifteen 


mining engineers help you obtain 
this data. He can prescribe the 
right size and type of Little Giant 
Coal Drill for your requirements 
Simple tests will quickly prove why 


times faster than the 
hand auger method. 


Little Giants pay for 
themselves within a 
few weeks. Have you ! 


read Circular 482? If 


not, write for it today. 


Little Giants point the way to 
maximum drilling speed, daily 
cleaned-up headings, coal shot down 
in better lump form, and more ton- 
nage. Built in a complete line, 
both pneumatic and electric types, 
for all conditions. You need them 
now. 


If you don’t know your 
shot-hole costs let one 
of our experienced coal 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 


Chicago Pneumatic Building . 6 East 44th Street . New York 


Sales and*Service Branches all over the World 


JOPLIN *MINNEAPOLIS *PHILADELPHIA RICHMOND *SEATTLE BARCELONA BRUSSELS CHRISTIANIA HONOLULU *LONDON *MONTREAL SEOUL VANCOUVE 
keane eee yeaa we Fd yes "ANGELES *NEW ORLEANS *PITTSBURGH SALT LAKE CITY *ST. Louts *BERLIN BUENOS AIRES *FRASERBURGH JOHANNESBURO MaDRID OSAKA Toxyo WINNIPEG 
*BosTo! *CINCINN: eee TLAN! *SAN FRANCISCO TUCSON BOMBAY Cadiz HAVANA LISBON MILAN -PARIS INTO 
*BUFFALO ®CLEVELAND EL PASO HousTON MILWAUKEE *NEW YORK *POR D TORO! Ro1eA 


Drills 
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Gas Steam Domestic 


Medium Volatile 


Low Ash Low Sulphur 


5 to 8 per cent Under 1 per cent 
Over 14,000 B.t.us. 


CLINCHFIELD 
COAL 


Sold by 


CLINCHFIELD FUEL CO. 


Spartanburg, South Carolina 24 Broad Street, New York 
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For clean fires and healthy boilers 


MINIMUM ASH—MAXIMUM HEAT 
WEBSTER SELECTED SMITHING COAL 


PENNSYLVANIA Coal & Coke CORPORATION 
Miners and Ship pers NEW YORK: 17 BATTERY PLACE 


Boston, 141°Milk St. SYRACUSE, Union Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, Land Title Bldg. HARTFORD, 36 Pearl St. 





SQUALAUMAVALAUNSVALA STAC T ASAE DACA TATUM 






See our full page advertisement next week 


1. AC-ZOL gives longer life to wood 
than any other preservative. 


2. Increases mechanical strength of 


TT Ts 





US 





wood. : 
8. Costs less per gallon than other Ny 
preservatiyes. AR 


4. 8 gallons of AC-ZOL will treat as 
much timber as 100 gallons of any 
coal tar preservative. 


5. Easier to apply (requires no heat). 
6. Does not injure the hands. 


7, No offensive fumes to injure the 
eyes. 


8. No unpleasant odor. 


LOADER 


Loads All Kinds 
of Coal and Coke 


Send for sample and 
Bulletin 100 


ZINSSER & CO. 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Res Reset BY 
The Link Belt h Ce. 
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oo Pre til ta oa ; 7 
CO MACHINERY €o Home ¢ Foreign Trede 


ILWAUKEE, wis. Schone 
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Allen & Garcia Co. 


Designing, Superintendence, Con- 
struction. Everything for coal 
mines: Structures, Mechanical 
and Electrical Installations, Shaft 
Sinking, Development, Opera- 
tion. [Examinations - Reports- 
Appraisals. Isabella Bldg.Chicago. 





Benedict, M. C. 


Consulting, Mechanical 
trical Engineer. 

Design and Supervision of Elec- 
trical and Steam Installation for 
mines. Examinations, Reports, 
Valuations. 

Johnstown, Pa. 


Card Iron Works The C.S. 
Co. 


Consulting and Mech. Engineers. 
Designers and Builders of Com- 
plete Mine Coal Handling Equip- 
ment. 

Established 1892. Denver, Colo. 


and Elec- 








Chance, H. M. & Co. 


Consulting Mining Engineers and 
Geologists. 


Coal and Iron. 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 





Crichton, Andrew B. 
Mining Engineer 
COAL 
Johnstown, Pa. 





Crichton, Walter G. 


Mining Engineer. 

Examination and reports on coal 
properties. Coal leasehold prop- 
erties managed. Installation of 
proper mining syst ems. 

Surveys and Maps. 

Charleston, W. Va. 
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Cunningham, W. H. 


Consulting Mining Engineer and 
Geologist. Design and Construc- 
tion Coal Jlants, Examinations 
Valuation, Reports and Surveys 
of Coal, Oil and MetalProperties. 
Rooms 800-802 First National 
Bank Bldg., Huntington, W. Va 





Enzian, Charles 
Consulting Mining Engineer. 
Explorations, Financial Pro- 
grams, Developments, Practical 
Mine Operation, Production Im- 
provement, Economy, Valuations, 
Sampling. Le-sor’s Manager 
806 Finance Bldg., Phila. Pa. 


Evans, C. G. 


Mining En gineer. 





Examination and Reports on 
Coal Prop erties. Design and 


Supervision of Construction Coal 
Plants. Sur veys and Maps. 
Rooms 5-6 First Nat’l. Bank 
Bldg., Pikeville, Ky. 


Evans, Geo. Watkin 


Consulting Mining Engineer. 
Geological Surveys, Operating 
and Valuation Examinations o: 
Coal Mines. 

Western Coal Fields a Specialty. 
2207 L. C. Smith Bldg., 

Seattle, Wash 








Howard N. Eavenson & 
Associ ates Mining Engineers 


Examination and reports on coal 
properties - design, construction 
supervision and_ electrification 
of coal plants - plans for concne- 
trated mining systems - improve- 
ments of operating properties 
- valuations - power surveys. 


Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa 
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Directory of Consulting Engineers 
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The Koppers Company 


Laboratories 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Examination of Coal for By-Pro- 
duct Recovery, Investigations in 
By-Product Coke and Gas Manu- 
facture, Ammonia, Tar, Benzols, 
Gasoline, Refractory Materials. 





Krehbiel Company 
Engvneers—C onstructors. 
Complete coal mine top works. 
Electrification of coal mines. 
Tipples, horizontal screens. 
Power generation and distribu- 
tion. Send for catalog C 
730 West Monroe 8t., Chicago. 





Means, The Charles M., 
Co. 
Consulting Engineers. 


39 Cortlandt St., Oliver Bldg. 
New York. Pittsburgh. 





Porter, Horace C. 
Chemical Engineer, F uel Testingt 
Coal Valuation and Tests, As. 
Fusibility, Gas and By-Produch 
Yields Investigations at Mine 
or Plant. 
1833 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





Randolph, H. F. 


Consulting Electrical Engineer. 
Electrical Construction, 
Supervision, Examinations, 
2327-28-29 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 
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Godfrey M. S. Tait 
Washington, D. C. 


Preparation of Coal Property 
Valuations as a guide to Invest- 
ors, Bank'ng Houses and for 
obtaining Tax Adjustments. 


Telephone Main 1738 
898 Eigh‘eenth St. N. W. 





Other Engineers 


find this publicity worth while. 
Why can it not also serve you? 





Wilkins Co., The W. G. 


Engineers and Architects 
Examinations and Reports on 
Coal Properties, Design and 
Supervision of Construction of 
Coal Minirg and Coke Plants 
Westinghouse Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Wilson, Ridgeway R. 


Mining Engineer 

Examination, Reports, Valuation, 
Design and Supervision of Con- 
struc ion Plants, Equipment, 
Development and Operation. 
Victoria, B. C Canada 





This Directory 


is known throughout the coal 
mining industry as the logical 
medium through which to locate 
responsible engineers to handle 
important problems 
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Our contract prices 
our results accurate. Ne 


SULLIVAN MACH 


122 So. 


000000 


DIAMOND DRILLING 
Cc. C. Hoover, 


UU hd 


Consult us without obligation 
Write for Bulletin No. 15 


E. J. Longyear Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, U.S.A. 





Tees 


Tees 


COAL CORE EXPERTS 


Why not hire us to Diamond Drill your coal lands? 


Booklet 122-C 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 
TOMTOM UOMO Mee 


Pres. 


(Formerly Diamond Drilling Dept., Birdsboro Steel 
Fdry. & Machine Co.) 


Deposit National Bank Bldg., Du Bois, Pa. 
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Shaft Sinking 


in all parts of the world 


[i= 


are reasonable, and 
arly 40 years’ experience. 


INERY COMPANY 


THU 


SQUUCU EUV CAET TATA 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


Write or Wire Your Inquiries. 


& EXPLORATION CO. 


and Gen. Mer. 


DU ee 


PATTY 


I 


PUT 


Orvis C. Hoffman 


Up-to-Date Equipment. 


SUT 


HANS OLSON, Pres. 


Fes 


Weber Bldg. 


SU 


West Virginia Drilling Company 
DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


Ten years’ experience testing coal properties 
in the New River, Pocahontas and 


Kentucky fields 
Beckley, West Virginia 


SUTTER LUUEL LELOUCH 


EDINVO NRG) see) DOING 


—CONTRACTORS— 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA, 


(Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands) 
Expert Drill Runners, 


POU 





Punxsutawney Drilling and 


Contracting Company 
DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 


Testing Bituminous Coal Lands a Specialty 
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Leon H. Hoffman 


Inquiries Solicited 
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JNO. A. FISHER, Secy. 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
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Where Doubt Reigns 
ba: SOME MATTERS we are not agreed. 


Purchased power is one of these. Shall we 

buy power or make it ourselves? Mr. Clayton, 
in this issue of Coal Age, says: “‘Buy it.’’ Mr. Smith, 
in the issue next week, says: ‘“‘Make it,’’ and both 
have some good arguments. When all is said and 
done we have to make up our own minds individually 
about this matter. We have all got a slightly different 
proposition, a certain rate for power, a certain type 
of contract, power-generating machinery, large or small 
or no such equipment, money for equipment or lack 
of money, plenty of water, little water or none, and 
so forth. 


Try It Out with a Pencil 


So these articles by Clayton and Smith can be really 
useful only if you take up your pencil and figure over 
your own case—what must be sold as junk or kept as 
standby, what must now, or must soon be, added if 
you keep on with your present system or change over 
to purchased power, and so forth. No article can solve 
all the problems of every consumer. The cry, ““We 
want light,’’ doesn’t mean very much if we are un- 
willing to study the problem as it affects us. 


What happened ? 


“Coal Age is all about large equipment,” says the 
reader. Well, here is something about an 1,800-ton 
breaker. The other week Coal Age had a vital story 
on a stripping that in gross covered over 5,000 tons. 
Business is large and small, and a technical paper must 
cover both phases. The center illustration herewith 
is a picture taken at an eventful moment in the life of 
the Seneca breaker, in the Northern Anthracite Region. 


Another Eden 


As children we were always imagining impossibly per- 
fect conditions and men of superhuman qualities. As 
we get older we like to dwell on the fortunate people 
for whom a superhuman, beneficent government will 
achieve everything. It is gratifying to be able to turn 
from capitalists, whose many faults we know, and 
imagine government bureaus which do all things 
cheaply, speedily, efficiently and well. So next week 
we are going to tell about some government mines. 
The lower illustration herewith shows the model plant 
with its charming village. If Jack London were living 
we would have had him write the story. It has such 
an appeal to a romantic mind. 





A New River Mining System 

Another article will describe a method of mining in 
the New River Region, known as the eighty-foot block 
system, where rooms are driven in pairs with a large 


block between pairs and then the pillars are removed 
by slabs off the end 
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POSITIONS VACANT 


CHIEF engineer wanted for large property 
in Central Pennsylvania with several 





operating mines. Experienced man fa- 
miliar with thin vein mining required. 


Give full references and experience with 
first letter. P-109, Coal Age, Real Estate 
Trust Bide. Philay, Pa. 

FOREMAN wanted, thoroughly competent 
to take charge of and conduct under- 
ground work in a thin vein coal mine 
just opening up. Good opening for right 
man. Give qualifications, recommenda- 
tions and salary expected. P-108, Coal 
Age, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


A CIVIL engineering graduate, experienced 
in coal mine surveying, desires position 
with large company. PW-92, Coal Age, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, ml. 


ASSISTANT superintendent or chief engi- 
neer; 10 years’ experience; member A, I. 
M. E. ; available immediately. PW-1038, 
Coal Age, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


BY competent bookkeeper, 36 years of age, 
married; have been a miner for years; 
have Mountain State business college 
education; will accept bookkeeping or as- 
sistant bookkeeping position with coal 
company anywhere regardless of location. 
PW-104, Coal Age, Leader-News Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 

ENGINEER with wide experience in con- 
struction and maintenance of steam elec- 
tric power plant and electrical and mech- 
anical equipment on surface and under- 




















ground, wants position. Box PW-107, 
Coal Age. 
MANAGER or” general superintendent. 


Services available August first. Excep- 
tional cost and production record. Knows 
coal and coal mining. Record and refer- 
ences upon application. Interview any- 
where. PW-98, Coal Age, Leader-News 
Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

MINING man: Asks $1,000 per month. 
Worth it. Can handle promotion, opera- 
tion and sales. Experience and training 
qualify for assistant to busy executive or 





to take full charge of company. PW-97, 
Coal Age, Leader-News Bldg., Cleve- 
land, O. 





POSITION wanted by first grade mine fore- 
man, age 27. General mining’ experience 
in gaseous and non-gaseous mines. Train- 
ing in efficient management, safety stand- 
ards; electrical installations and opera- 
tion. Have training in cost accounting 
and sales work. Skilled in economical 
and efficient use of purchased power. 
Competent to conduct operating investiga- 
tions. Experience and training qualify 
for assistant to executive. PW-110, Coal 
Age, Real Estate Trust Bldg., Phila., Pa. 








REPRESENTATION WANTED 


Wanted: Manufacturers Agent 
Or Mine Supply Company operating in the 
Indiana, Illinois, and western Kentucky 
coal fields, to represent us in that terri- 
tory. Fairmont Mining Machinery Com- 
pany, Fairmont, West Virginia. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Controlling Interest For Sale 

Best money-making mine in southeastern 
Kentucky as am moving to California; 
now producing 400 tons; 2 veins, 7 ft. 
and 6 ft., operating; big and blocky; 
cash necessary about $50,000; tremen- 
dous bargain. Address Box 9, R. F. D. 
8, Lexington, Ky. 


For Sale or Lease 

1,000 acres of undeveloped Ohio coal land 
by owners on Erie R.R. If interested, 
address BO-101, Coal Age, Leader-News 
Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


For Sale or Lease 
250,000 tons Anthracite River Coal located 
on Philadelphia & Reading Railway. 
very large and growing deposit which 
warrants investment. Address Box 71, 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania. 


For Sale—Operating Mine 
On B. & O. R.R., Clay County, W. Va. Best 
grade, low sulphur, high volatile coal, 400 
acres in fee. Present output 100 tons per 
day. Address H. & . Fuel Co., 1010 
Kanawha National Bank Bldg., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


Producing Coal Mine 
For sale. Best quality smokeless coal; 
large acreage, small royalty, new equip- 
ment, now producing around 8,000 tons 
per month. Price reasonable. Address B. 











W., Peoples Bank Bldg., Lynchburg, 


Va. 














MUU 


Coal Mine for Sale 


130 acres clean coal. Considerable adjoin- 
ing acreage available. In operation three 
years. Working now. Capacity two to 
three cars daily. Equipped with power 
plant and machinery, also bar screens. Lo- 
eated in Kanawha District of West Virginia, 
on K. & M. Ry. Reason for selling, other 
business. Will deal only with purchaser 
direct. No Brokers apply. 


BO-99, Coal Age, 
Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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COAL LAND 


For Sale or Lease 


3000 acres Ohio Coal, running better than 
5000 tons per acre, high quality, for steam 
or domestic use; advantageously located 
for Northern Ohio and Lake markets. 
opening made, entries driven and ventilated, 
railroad switch to main line. Tipple and 
equipment sufficient for five cars per day, 
easily augmented at small expense. Will 
sell outright—or sell control to operator— 
or will lease. Ideal proposition for large 
consumer to secure positive supply of coal 
at all times, at low uniform eost. 


Address: THEODORE J. GOE 


In Care of Farnsworth, Brown & Schaefer 
Advertising Agenis 
2 West 45th Street, New York 
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FOR SALE 
12,000 ACRES OF 


COAL LAND 


Located in western Kentucky on the I. C. 
R. R., touched by the Tradewater River 
and only a few miles from the Ohio River. 
Three workable veins, one the famous Bell 
vein, a very high grade Coal with a small 
per cent of ash and sulphur, a good by- 
product Coal. For particulars, Address, 


McELROY TROUT 
Johnston City, Ill. 
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CATERPILLAR 
STEAM SHOVELS 


1—30-B Bucyrus, revolving, new June, 
1921, 1-yd. dipper, A.S.M.E. boiler, like 
new. 


1—14-B Bucyrus, revolving, built 1920, 
5g-yd. dipper, A.S.M.E. boiler, rebuilt, 
like new. 


Grey Steel Products Company 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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DOUBLE DECK BUNKS 


For Construction Camps, Mine Bunk Houses, Ete. 
Width 30 in., height from floor 58 in., 
weight 90 Ibs. heavy steel fabric springs. 
6,000 bunks available for quick sale at 
low prices. 

30-in. Cotton Top Mattresses, used, but in 
good condition and thoroughly fumigated. 
NASHVILLE Lape eat CORPORATION 

sonville 
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COAL FOR SALE 


10,000 tons Buckwheat Coal at Morgan, N.J. 
500 tons Bituminous Coal at Woodbury, N. J 


Communicate with 


NORTHERN METAL CO., 
11 Catharine St., Philadelphia 
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FOR SALE 

1—500-v., D.C. Generator, 190 hp., with 5 

Short Wall Goodman Mining Machines. 
1—-250-v., D.C. Generator, 140 hp. 
3—72-ft. Steel Beam Track Scales. 
1—Electric Tail Rope Engine with 45-hp., 

A.C. Motor. 

At Bargain Prices. Write 

J. ROSENBAUM & SON, Centervile, Iowa 
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ELECTRIC AND STEAM HOISTS 
STEAM, 50 HP., 34-in. friction drums. 
ELECTRIC, 100 HP. and smaller, 12 in stock. 
Single and double drums, 

GRAVITY INCLINE DRUMS 
Self contained. Give grade and length, weight 
of coal and wagons. 

JOHN H. CARLIN MACHINE CO. 

Sandusky-Lacock Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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RAILS 


new and relaying; also accessories. Prompt 
shipmert from stock. We buy and sell 
Iron and Steel Scrap. 


Yards: St. Louis and Madison, Ill. 


STANDARD RAIL & STEEL CO. 
11lv Boatmen’s Bank Bldg, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Giticke 


HICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Second-hand Electric Motors 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged 

In Business since 1893 
Wire us your inquiries 


16th and Lincoln Streets, Chicago, II. 
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What you want when your electrical equip- z 
ment goes wrong. Action is what you get ? 
when you call a Nelson repair man. £ 


I. R. NELSON CO. | 
NEWARK 
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25 new 24 tons, 42-in. gauge 


MINE CARS 


Immediate Shipment. Address 
M. K. FRANK, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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29-B Jeffrey Arc Wall 
Mining Machines 


42-in. gauge, practically new; can make 
immediate shipment. Wonderful tonnage 
producers. Give practically no _ trouble. 
Reason for selling, mine abandoned. 
JAMES A. COOPER, JR., Receiver 
723 South Sixth Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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June 29, 1922 


Coal Age 
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Direct Current Engine Generator 
Sets, 125-250 Volts 
1—30-kw., 125-volt, 350-r.p.m. Bullock Generator, 


direct connected to 1—Skinner automatic = Lapaep | ) 
and | 


engine, complete with valves, piping, 
switchboard. 
1—50-kw., 115/250-volt, 285-r.p.m. 200-amp’ 


Burke D. C. Generator, direct connected to 
1—85-hp., 3 cylinder, 4 cycle, Walrath gas 
engine, complete with switchboard. 


1—150-kw., 250/125-volt, D.C., 3-wire engine 
Generator Set, consisting of 2—75-kw., 125- 
volt, D.C. Burke Generators, mounted on 
common shaft, and coupled to 2—Fleming 
Harrisburg single cylinder, 2-valve, Steam 
Engine, to operate 125 Ib. steam pressure, 
pope with all accessories, including switch- 
oard. 


Surety Bonded Equipment 





1—250-kw., r.p.m., cp. wd., 250-volt Crocker- 
Wheeler, D.C. Generator, direct connected to 
and mounted on common base with 1—Fleming | 
Harrisburg, horizontal single cylinder, piston | 
valve, center crank steam engine, 22 x 22, com- 
plete with all accessories, including switchboard 


Direct Current Motors, 230 Volts 


No. Ap. Rpm. Wdg. Type Make 
1 2 1100 Sh. CM Cr.-Wh. 
1 4 535/1070 Sh. CM Cr.-Wh. 
1 5 1650 Sh. CE Gen. Elec. 
1 5 1850 Sh. CM Cr.-Wh. 
1 6 750/1500 Sh. SK Westghse. 
1 7% 825 Sh. CVC Gen. Elec. 
1 7% 1150 Sh. SK Westghse. 
1” 10 1125 Sh. S Westghse. 
1 #15 750 Sir Fbks.-Morse 


East Liberty Station. 
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Relaying Rail 


250 Tons 30-lb. Rail 
350 Tons 35-Ib. Rail 
1200 Tons 56-lb. Rail 
800 Tons 60-Ib. Rail 
At Special Low Prices in Carload Lots 
Also, send us your inquiries for other 
weight Rail. 


Iron and Steel Products Co. 
421 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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RAILS 


New—12 1lb.—16 1lb.—20 1lb.—25 1b.—30 Ib.— 
40 lb, Rails cut to any length 

Relayers—66 lb.—70 1b.—80 1lb.—90 Ib. 

Western Delivery Rails cut to any length, 


MERCHANTS STEEL & SUPPLY CO. 
208 S. La Salle St.. Chicago. Tl. 
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RAILS 


STEAM SHOVELS CARS 
LOCOMOTIVES CRANES 


Railway and Mining Equipment’ 


50 CHURCH ST. 
E. C. Sherwoo NEW YORK 
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RELAYING RAILS 


of all weights. Write us for prices. 
Track material and equipment. 
H. M. FOSTER COMPANY 
Continental Bldg., Baltimore, Mc. 
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DUQUESNE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Licensees—Surety Moter Bonding Co. 
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New and 


Renewed 
No. Hp, Rpm. Wdg. Type Make 
1 18 750 Sh. MP Gen. Elec. 
Tae 20 650 Cp. Ss Westghse. 
1 20 250/1000 Sh. SA Westghse. 
1 40 750 Sh. RC34 West. Elec. 
1 40 950 Cp. M Westghse. 
1 45 600/1200 Sh. MP Northern 
1 45 800 Sh. MP Imperial 
1 50 525 Cp. S Westghse. 
1 80 1000 Cp. A50 Milwaukee 
1 90 1000 Cp. A50 Milwaukee 


Motor Generator Sets 


1—65-kw., 250-volt, D.C., 860-r.p.m. Westinghouse 
Generator, direct connected to 1—100-hp., 
2200-volt, 3-ph., 60-cy. Allis-Chalmers Induc- 
tion Motor, complete with A.C. compensator 
and D.C. panel. 

1—100 Kw. 250/275 V. 1200 r.p.m., Ridgway, 
D.C. generator, direct connected to 1—2200 
V. 3 ph. 60 cy., Ridgway synchronous motor, 
complete with A.C. and D.C. panels. 


1—150-kw., 125/250-volt, ecp.wd., 200-r.p.m. 
Westinghouse rotary converter, complete with 
transformer for 2200-volt, high tension, 
3-ph., 60-cy., 187-volt low tension, with starting 
taps, complete with starting equipment. 

1—200-kw., 250/275-volt, 900-r.p.m., cp.wd. 
Ridgway, D.C. Generator, direct connected to 
and mounted on common base with 1—2200- 
volt, 3-ph., 60-cy. Ridgeway synchronous 
motor, complete with A.C. and D.C. panels. 


Mining Machines 


1—27A, 250-volt, D.C., 36 in. gauge, Jeffrey low 
vein, breast type mining machine, complete 
4—CHE7, 220-volt, 3-ph., 60-cy., 42 in. gauge, 7-f{t 
undercut, Shortwall Sullivan mining machines 


““New and Renewed Motors Up to 200 Hp, Selling 
Below Wholesale Prices 


Cable address ‘‘Demco’’ Write, wire or ph one 
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Fans and Blowers 


Heating and Ventilating Systems - 


New and slightly used Buffalo Forge Co. 
Fans and Blowers. Installed but never 
used, from Old Hickory Powder Plant. 


1—No. 3 Buffalo Conoidal Fan, with heat- 
ing system. 

1—No. 3% Buffalo Conoidal Fan, 
heating system. 

1—No. 4 Buffalo Blower. 

5—No. 4% Buffalo Conoidal Fans. 

6—50-in. Buffalo Planing Mill Exhausters 
with heating system. 





with 


20—No. 6 Buffalo Conoidal Fans, with 
heating system. : 
16—No. 7 Buffalo Conoidal Fans, with 


heating system. ; 
1—80-in. Buffalo Planing Mill Exhauster. 
1—No. 9 Buffalo Blower. 
2—120-in. Buffalo Exhausters. 
1—160-in,. Buffalo Exhauster. 
All heating systems complete with 
coils, housing, regulators, compressor, 
valves, manifolds, ete. Write for com- 
plete information giving sizes and 
capacities of systems. 


Nashville Industrial 


Corporation 
Jacksonville, Tennessee 
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ARCHER ARMSTRONG & CO 


Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


FOR SALE OR RENT 
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COMPRESSORS GENERATORS 

DERRICKS HOISTS 

BOILERS CRANES 

SHOVELS MOTORS 

CONCRETE. PUMPS 
MIXERS 


Vanderbilt 10408 
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“HONESTLY REBUILT’ 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 


Motors, Generators, Power Plants, 
Rotary Converters, Motor Gener- 
ator Sets, Frequency Changers, 
Hoists, Locomotives and Miscel- 
laneous Motor Driven Machinery. 


SACRIFICE PRICES 


FOR IMMEDIATE CLEARANCE 


WE SOLICIT 


ELECTRICAL 
REPAIR WORK 


Special Attention to Large and Difficult 
Repairs and Emergency Service. Shops 
and Warehouse on Private Siding and 
Equipped with Cranes and Complete 
Facilities to Rebuild Electrical Machinery. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

















Miller Owen Electric Co., Inc 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Narrow Gauge Cars and Locomotives 


Hundreds of narrow gauge cars, all types, includ- 
ing push cars, flat cars, dump cars, coal cars and 


ash cars, Several hundred pair of wheels, 36-in. 
gauge. 
50—Electric Storage Battery Locomotives, both 


broad, narrow gauge. 
Write for Special Bulletin No. 12 giving complete 
information. 
NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
Jacksonville, “Tennessee 
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PRU 


Direct-Current Units 
250-Volt 


Complete stock of A. C. and D. C. Genera- 


tors, Motors, Boilers, Corliss Engine, etc. 


Power Machinery Exchange 
I Montgomery Street, fersey City. NI. : 
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= Kw Generator Engine = 
See) Gen. Elec. Gen. Elec. = 
= 25 Gen. Elec., 3 wire Troy Vertical : 
= 35 Ridgway Ridgway = 
= 30 Allis-Chal. Skinner = 
= 50 Wehse., 3-wire Ames = 
= 50 Gen. Elec. Skinner S 
=a 0 Sturtevant Sturtevant = 
= 75 Burke, 3-wire Ames = 
= 75 Allis-Chal. Erie Ball = 
= AS Cr.-Wh. Erie Ball = 
= 100 Cr.-Wh. Harrisburg, side crank = 
= 100 Allis-Chal. Skinner = 
=. 125 W ghse. Erie, side crank 3 
= 125 Gen. Elec. Ball Tandem = 
= 150 Wehse. Hewes Phillips Corliss = 
2) 10 Ridgway Ridgway = 
= £150 Gen. Elec. Erie, 4-valve = 
= 200 Gen. Elec. Bates Corliss = 
= 200 Ridgway Ridgway . 
= 250 Cr.-Wh. Harrisburg = 
= 250 Gen. Elec. Erie Lentz = 
= 250 Triumph, 3 wire Skinner tandem 3 
= 300 Goodman Ridgway compound = 
= 300 Cr.-Wh. Watts-Campbell-Corliss = 
= 300 Wehse. Lane & Bodley Corliss = 
= 400 Gen. Elec. Buckeye comp. z 
= 800 Ridgway Ridgway Turbine = 
= 
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LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 





1—25-ton, 8-wheel Industrial, built 1918; 
A.S.M.E. boiler, 50-ft. boom, excellent con- 
dition. 

2—30-ton, 8-wheel Ohio, A.S.M.E. boilers, 50- 
ft. booms, double drums, rebuilt, like new. 

2—15-ton, 8-wheel Ohio, A.S.M.E. boilers, 50- 
ft. booms, double drums, rebuilt, like new. 


1—Terry Caterpillar Crane, new June, 1921, 30- 
ft. boom, will handle %4-yd. bucket, like new. 


Grey Steel Products Company 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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HENDRICK SCREEN 


for every purpose 








ELEVATOR BUCKETS (plain and perforated) STACKS AND TANKS 
GENERAL SHEET AND LIGHT STRUCTURAL WORK 
LIGHT AND HEAVY STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


HENDRICK MFG. CO. CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


New York Office, 30 Church St. Pittsburgh Office, 544 Duton: Areade Bldg. 
Hazleton, Penna., Office, 705 Markle "Bank Bldg. 
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Mining Transits 
and Levels 






The ‘Buff’? is the result of 50 years of instrument 
study by our Mr. Geo. L, Buff—our present manager. 
Send for Catalogue No. 28 


Buff & Buff Mfg. Co., Jamaica Plain Stat’n, Mass. 
Chicago, 231 No. Wells St. 
Hudson Terminal Bldg., 46 Dey St., New York. 
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SUE ees 
Improved Breaker Machinery for the 
Preparation of Coal 
Simplex Jigs—Lloyd Compound Gear Driven 
Rolls—Parrish Flexible Arm Shakers—Key- 
stone Rivetless Chain in High Carbon Steel, 
in Manganese Steel and in Malleable Iron. 


WILMOT ENGINEERING CO., Hazleton, Penn. 
Works: White Haven, Penn. 
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American Ring Coal Crusher 


350 Tons per hour—100 H.P. motor, 
600 R.P.M. 
One set of grinding parts good for 
ONE MILLION TONS. 











American Pulverizer Co. 


18th and Austin Streets 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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ee DEISTER-OVERSTROM 
DIAGONAL DECK 
COAL WASHING TABLES: 


THE 


= DEISTER CONCENTRATOR COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


which are unusual or exacting 


THE C.O. BARTLETT & SNOW Co. 
Main Office and Works: Cleveland.Ohio, 
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Coal Mining Plants—Coal Washeries 
“Marcus” Balanced Picking T 


‘able Sereens 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 45 C.A. 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CQ 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


“Exclusive Agents for the installation of equipment for dry cleaning of coal 
as manufactured by the American Coal Cleaning Corporation of Welch, W. Va.’’ 
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MS SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
Chicago Perforating Co. 


2445 West 24th Sheng 
Tel, Canal 1459 HICAGO, ILL. 


is 
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Coal Screens 


Made of “Perforated Metals’’— 
any kind, size or style perforation. 


Pittsburgh Perforating Co. 
A. V. R. R. at Thirty-third St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Mine 


COAL OPERATORS 


who are using Simplex Rivetless Chain operative on double 
flanged sprockets specify no other, as this driving principle 


has proven a saving of fully 20% over inside drive and 
riveted types. THERE’S A REASON. Write for details. 
Made 6 and 9-in. pitch. 

CROSS ENGINEERING CO., Carbondale. Pa. 
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FOR SALE 


Mine Locomotives 


4—6-ton Baldwin- Westinghouse, 
Tram Type Mine Locomo- 
tives, 42-in. gage, 250 volts; 
have been in service two to 
pores years; condition first 
class; $2000 each, f.o.b. pres- 


ent iheatlon: 


200 New 


x 10, 6 x 2% x 6, and 


All offered at 


Jacksonville, 


PTT 


condition. 
1 set Wilmot Shake 
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FS-106 Coal Age 
1570 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Address Box 152, 
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STEAM PUMPS 


and used, Simplex and Duplex steam 
pumps—5% x 3% x5, 6 x 4 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
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FOR SALE 


1i—Duplex Nagel Engine 300 ph. 
Bargain for quick sale. Also 


Score 


“Searchlight” 
Ad 


Costs Little 


and is 


Quick Acting 
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a bargain. 
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Good 


r Sereens complete. 


Roanoke, Va. 
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Stop! Look! Listen! 


The HOLMES 
Helical End Loader 


Not one of the old school but 
something a little different. 
Takes the place of a loading 
boom at about one-fifth the cost and 
does the work well, too. Works 
with either bar or shaker screen, 
\ and is adjustable to height, also 
‘ made right or left hand. 


COUUDUUEUU CUCU 












Ask us to tell you more about it and quote you price. Only one size and only 
one price, and something you cannot afford to be without. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., INC. 
Danville, Il. 
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MORROW Tipple Equipment 


Satisfies Exacting Requirements 


The best evidence of this is the way old customers come back for more. Many 
important coal producers are using more than one of our tipples. Universal 
satisfaction prevails. 

Morrow Tipple Equipment is one of the most important present day factors in the profit- 
able production of marketable coal. The illustration here is a case in point. The Hocking 
Valley Mining Company selected Morrow Equipment exclusively for their plant recently 
installed at Hocking, Ohio. It is complete in every detail and will enable them to ship 
coal that will please the most critical buyer. 


u 


1 





Investigate “Morrow Service.’ 


The Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Wellston, Ohio 
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THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


Builders since 1868 of Makers of Steam Superheaters 
Water Tube Boilers since 1898 and of Chain Grate 


of continuing reliability Stokers since 1893 


BRANCH OFFICES BRANCH OFFICES 


Boston, 49 Federal Street DetrRoIT, Ford Building 

PHILADELPHIA, North American Building NEW ORLEANS, 521-5 Baronne Street 
Houston, TEXAS, Southern Pacific Building 
DENVER, 435 Seventeenth Street 

SALT LAKE Ciry, 705-6 Kearns Building 


PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building 





CINCINNATI, Traction Building WORKS SAN Francisco, Sheldon Building 
ATLANTA, Candler Building Los ANGELES, 404-6 Central Building 
Tucson, ARIZz., 21 So. Stone Avenue Bayonne, N.J. SEATTLE, IL. C. Smith Building 
ForT WorTH, TExX., Flatiron Building Barbecton, Ohio Havana, Cusa, Calle de Aguiar 104 


HONOLULU, H. T., Castle & Cooke Building San Juan, PorTO RIco, Royal Bank Building 
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“cjenkins Valves” 
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Merit tempts imitation 


Jenkins Valves are made only by Jenkins Bros. 
and have the Jenkins Diamond and signature 
cast on the body—a valve without this identifica- 
tion is not a genuine “‘Jenkins.”’ 
Valves in types and sizes for all requirements of 
plumbing, heating, and power plant. At supply 
houses everywhere. 
“Jenkins service can only be ex- 
pected from genuine Jenkins Valoves.”” 


New York Philadelphia 


JENKINS BROS. Chicago Boston. is 
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“The mechanical mucker”™ 









For grading, brushing en- 
tries, loading rock or coal. 
Saves time. Saves money. 


Write for Catalog 4C. 
Lake Superior Loader 


Company 
Duluth, Minnesota 
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ACRE CLEC ELLE LECCE ELUUL CCCP OLE Cb 
THE TANK WITH 


A REPUTATION itt aS 
\ Simple, Strong, Safe 
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Acid-Proof Wood Pipe for mine water 


' 
“ 















strictly with approved engineering prin- 
ciples. The cost is moderate. 

If you want these qualities in a 
tower, equip yourself with a Caldwell 
Tubular. 


Send for Catalog 
W. E. Caldwell Co. 


Incorporated 
2070 Brook Street 
Louisville, Ky. 


E The : 

E Michigan : 

That’s the story of the Caldwell = e = 
Tubular Tower. = Pipe Go: 3 
So simple you can erect it yourself. = av Cit = 
So strong it will endure cyclones and = Bay b y = 
tornadoes. Safe because it conforms = Michigan = 
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Spiral Riveted Pipe— 


Ptpe Specialists for 48 years 






Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co 
Works: Newburgh, N.Y. 
N. Y. Office: 233 Broadway 
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The Value of Unpolished Black Shovels 


Someone has said that ‘‘A polished shovel is a black shovel spoiled.’’ The 
whys and wherefores of this statement and full information regarding the advan- 
tages of PITTSBURGH SHOVELS for all kinds of digging will be found in 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR SOILER FEED AND 
ALL INOUSTRIAL USES} 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO.PITTSBURGH.PA. 
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a new folder which may be secured without charge from Mr. C, B. Steffey, Pitts- 
burgh Shovel Company, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


PITTSBURGH SHOVEL COMPANY 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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COUPON BOOKS commisskey 


Samples for Asking #89) Moet Bel eh AP!) a DO 
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LITTLE GIANT 
POWER HAMMERS 


Are used in more than 1000 American Mines, 
some companies having reordered util all theit 
shops are equipped, 

Will pay for themselyes every month of steady 
work and continue to do so for fifteen to twenty 









years, 
Have very small upkeep—our annual repait 
sales average 48c each on all sizes and ages 


in use, or less than 2-5 of 1% of the original 
cost to buyers. 

Are guaranteed FOREVER against defective 
material and workmanship, and sold on 30 days 
trial, by a manufacturer that commenced busi- 
ness in January, 1876—45 years ago 

Prompt shipments of all sizes 

We make dies for every special forging pur- 
pose. One man, with the dies here shown, will 
do as much as seven good men in the old way 
and of much better quality — saving enough 
in 100 hours steady work to pay for the ham- 
ther and dies. 





De S01 ho0-Ib 280-b. M4 

and 500-lb. models. ‘ Marion 
Soot insulated boiler tubes re- 
sist heat transfer and defeat the 
purpose of tube design. 





Clean boiler tubes help to secure 
maximum effective use of the 





ov yw 


‘Center 
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Soot Blowers SavelCoal 


Marion Soot Blowers. Opera- 
tion is so simple, and completely 
effective, that it is easy for fire- 
men to clean the tubes as fre- 
quently as is needed to maintain 
maximum efficiency. 


ie 


UTE 


‘hick points Chet Paine Special Dies for manufacturing, reshap- = fuel energy. : ; 
— ing and sharpening pick point bity = ; There is a type and size adapt- 
rights, lefts, and centers. ES Always-clean boiler tubes are able to every boiler. Send for 
= easiest obtained by installing catalogue. 
° = e e 
Little : Marion Machine Foundry 
Giant = & Supply Co. 
Company = Box 950, Scottdale, Pa. 
102 Rock St. = vulaj, 
Patented Dics for manufacturing, Mankato, = 
reshaping ‘and sharpening chise s. = 
bits, and also pick point bits, Minnesota, = 
rights, lefts, and centers. U.S.A. = = Z 
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Used wherever iron 
pipes have failed 


Wyckoff Wood Pipes have for 67 years been replacing 





Iron Pipes in the Mines. Acids, poisonous fumes, elec- 
trolysis do not affect Wyckoff Pipes. No rusting or 
freezing. ‘The ‘best-known protection against mine 
water — Montezuma Asphalt Coating coats Wyckoff 
Pipe. Connections to iron pipes easily made. See Cata- 
log 44. 


A. Wyckoff & Son Company 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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proof. 


Complete Catalogue 
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It’s in the construction 


This drawing shows our method of 
building a tank with flat cover and 


a cover is frost- 


No tanks are carried in stock. 
We build strictly to order all shapes 
and capacities and for every purpose. 


on request. 


The Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Office: 506 Bakewell Bldg. 
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Nothing New! 


Falk Gears have 
ALWAYS been 
strongest at the 
base. 





E 
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The Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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COMPANY 


BUCKEYE MINE FANS-<izes 
Columbus,Ohio. 
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BUY ROBINS CONVEYING MACHINERY 
For your material-handling needs. 


Belt Conveyors, Belt and Bucket Elevators, Crushers for Coal and e 
Coke, Rotary Grizzlies, Bin Gates, and many other types of material- = 
handling equipment. Write for Handbook of Conveyor Practice. = 

4 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 


Old Colony Bldg. Boston, 70 Kilby St. 
El Paso, Tex., 349 First National Bank Bldg. 


New York, 14 Park Row. Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Union Arcade Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala., C. B. Davis Engineering Co. Toronto, 


Percha & Rubber, "Ltd. San Francisco, The Griffin Company. 
UUNAANONNDANONSUACANCOOSUESOREDESUOOSRSDOOUECUOCOOUREOOOCOOOECLOCUODEOU ODOC ECUECEEEUO CCU ECECOD AEE PEEP E EDEL 


Ontario, Gutta 


Pet 
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“Toledos” meet every pipe thread- 
ing and cutting requirement in the 
coal mining business. Strictly port- 
able, strong, durable and efficient, 
they are the pipe tools for satisfac- 
tion. 


CC 


Write for Catalog F 


THE TOLEDO PIPE THREADING 
MACHINE Co. TOLEDO, OHIO 
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ROBERTSON PROCESS METAL 


A Rust and Corrosion Proof 
Building Material for 


Permanent Roofs, Siding andTrim 
Write for Sample 
H. H. ROBERTSON CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE MEDART COMPANY 
(Formerly Medart Patent Pulley Co.) 
General Offices and Works: St. Louis, U. S. A 
Chicago and Philadelphia 


Line Shafting Equipment 


Office and Warehouse: Cincinnati Offices: 
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Make Your 
Own Coils 


You can save money making 
your own coils if you use 
Segur Coil Winding Ma- 
chines. Write for catalog 
on Peerless and Segur Arma- 
ture Shop Tools—Tools for 
making every armature re- 
pair. Write now. 


ELECTRIC SERVICE SUPPLIES CO. 


Philadelphia—17th and Cambria 
Sts. New York—50 Church St. 
Chicago—Monadnock Bldg. 


Branches—Boston, Scranton, Pittsburgh 
Canada 


Segur Coil Spreader Lyman Tube & Supply Co., Montreal 
HOUEOUAANOUHON SOO LLUURAD AD NNHEASADNADONUNAAOOTENEGEOOUEODEASSRLCOANSOYEOSENEGUOWOOSOGLOATOACOSOOAEOUCUANOAOUEUAOLUOSEOUEOUSASUOEOOEOUOOEOGETOOOETONEUETOEAAEOENES 





Segur Hair-Pin Loop Winder 
mounted on Segur 
Lathe Head 
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SUT CUCU CALETA ESR eE 
Operating Ace High Among 
Seat Locomotive Gauge Cocks 
The operating seat is renewed not reground. 
This is accomplished with cock under full 
pressure and at a few cents cost. Rail- 
; road and industrial locomotives 
have been equipped for years, 
and users never go back to 
simple types. Your order for 
1%-in. or %-in. shank cocks will be filled from stock. 
Bulletin B- 3 gives detailed information, 
EYNON-EVANS CORE OR eae 


and Clearfield Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CXAAG GEARS 


Strongest at the base 
Where strength is most needed 


NILES-BEMENT-POND CO. 
111 Broadway, New York City 
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HOISTS 


“with the Gyrating Yoke” 
% to 40-ton sizes 
Jobbers in all cities. 
Send for our Catalog. 
oists-Cranes-Trolleys 


EC Mfg. Co. Cleveland 
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74 WF SATZ’ 
AN 4.8 BI be 
QA ee, 


Branches: 

New York 

Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
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DRIVES woRmM 
SPEED REDUCERS BEVEL GEARS 


FAWCUS MACHINE CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


POC 
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FLORY HOISTS 
.G/ S. FLORY MFG. CO., BANGOR, PA. 


95 Liberty St., New York 
House Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
— Monadnock Block, Chicago, III. 

A Flory Hoist for Chas. T. Lehman, Birmingham, Ala. 

every purpose. Banks Supply Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
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"SAMSON ELECTRIC MINE HOISTS 


IRON WORKS DEPARTMENT 


THE ENGLISH TOOL & SUPPLY sa. 


KANSAS CITY, Baal U. S.A. 
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Our engineers are specialists in D.C. power circuit control 
THIS COVERS A BROAD FIELD 
These illustrations show some of our products 
Our complete group ‘‘A”’ Catalog will be gladly sent on request 


THE AUTOMATIC RECLOSKYG CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


PITTSBURGH: 223 Oliver Bldg. PHILADELPHIA: 1613 Chestnut St. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA.: 110 Hale St. ST. LOUIS: 401 National Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM: 302 American Trust Bldg. 
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A Lesson For The Serap Pile 








PTC CLO 





Z E : Look over your scrapped gears and pinions and 

= ° ° = = answer this question in dollars and cents—Money 

Es They Withstand the Strain = = that came out of your own pocket. 

2 Wherever “Sure Grip” Trolley z E “How many of these gears and pinions would still 

2 Clamps are used—and that means a . = be running and good for long service if they were 

= lot of mines—they are famous for rug- = E Nuttall BP, guaranteed for four times the life of un- 

2 ged serviceability. Sharp curves, falls E = treated gearing? How much would | have saved?” 

= of slate or props, or other bad condi- = = Take that lesson to heart—Consult Nuttall. 

: tions make no difference with their = 

2 efficiency. They never let go and = = 

FI they’re rustproof. May we send full 2 2 RDNUI TALL COMPANY 

i ticulars? cE 

= eal 2: PITTSBURGH <@jpis PENNSYLVANIA 

Z i i uipment Co. A 4 Philadelphia Office: 420 Land Title Bldg. 

= Bic Rellway Ea P ee = = Chicago Office: 2133 Conway Bldg. = 
= ° ormany Ave. z= = 
z Cincinnati, Ohio = : 
nati tincmveh rites eine ghar nent 
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The Highly Developed Shay 


HE basic advantages of the geared engine have been carried to 
an unusual degree in the Shay Geared Locomotive. 

Shay gears were perfected and patented by an engineering staff 
which has to its credit many advances in locomotive construction. 
The accessible outside driving shaft, the powerful three-cylinder 
Shay engine and the deep, economical firebox are other Lima 
developments. 

For mining and stripping operations with their steep grades, sharp 
curves and rough track, the highly developed Shay Geared Locomo- 
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= PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PCH LOT TTT) 


May we send you tive is an economical haulage unit. 

our latest Catalog? Write for details. 

| 

LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Incorporated 

17 East 42nd Street, New York Lima, Ohio | 
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: H-K-PORTER CO. > a 
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A type and size for every 
mining condition. Ask our 
nearest office for details. 


e 
The Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, O. 
Branch Offices: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Philadelphia, Denver, Seattle, 
Huntington, W. Va., Louisville, Ky., Birmingham, Ala. 
MMT 


Type E 


Reduce the Cost 
of Low Seam Haulage 


Many low seam operators realize the advan- 
tages of storage battery locomotives but think 
their coal too low for locomotive haulage. 


ATLAS 


Storage Battery Locomotives 
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Manufacturers of Locomotives 


Gasoline-Storage Battery-Trolley-Combination 


Geo. D. Whitcomb Company 
Rochelle, Illinois, U. S. A. 
See our ad. in the first issue of each month 
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inches high. Then Type D, built as low as z ey pores | £5 AMERICAN — 2 

26 inches over all = i Gasoline Locomotive 

= All Pps Ba are = 

Tur ATLAS Car & Mec. Co. : gontnped geil enbitans Gas 

: e = pump. Ee 
ENGINEERS—MANUFACTURERS z aA The Hadfield-Penfield E 
Cleveland, Ohio 7. ~ a puteel Co, E 
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II Companies Kaw O 
This Deming Kota of; 10 ov meng crenata 
Pump Book Will Tell Us! OV rrining —maehines 


N UNUSUAL mine pumping prob- 


lem doesn’t worry the man with a Of Thea 





Deming Catalog handy in his office. 

Whatever the condition, there is a stand- 

ard Deming Pump built exactly for the / O EES Ad2 
task, fully explained and illustrated in 

the Deming Pump Book. It will be given ee 

to mine executives on request. If an Ayes! Dad Cae 


outline of conditions can accompany your 


request an individual bulletin arranged re) 
by our engineering department to fit Lo 
your particular need will also be furnished. iia qi eo 


THE DEMING CO., Est. 1880 
SALEM, OHIO 
‘Over 1,000 hand and power 
pumps for all uses’’ 


The nearest distributor will give your problem personal, 
on-the-spot attention if necessary and can usually make 
immediate deliveries from his floor. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
nAPlEKtON MW we VA es 8 Charleston Elec. Supply Co. 
COUNTS STS ES, Sno ot RS 2 ee Henion & Hubbell 
Demytr ste beste ae Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup. Co. 
RS Sd a PS eae eee Ralph B. Carter Co. 
ert hekstares ees etna asecticeenses Harris Pump & Supply Co. 


Agencies in all other principal cities. 





MAND AND POWER PUMPS FOR ALL EY 4) 


P U M P S’ The Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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EXIT THE DEMONS OF FRICTION! 


= 









Chase the friction between wheel and axle 
—with Hulburt Mine Car Wheel Grease. 
Hulburt Grease is the GO between. 

You can prove this fact to your own satis- 
faction. Here’s how: 


We will ship to your mine as many barrels of Hulburt’s Mine Car Grease as you 
may consider necessary to make an extended test. We will make shipment on a 
90-day trial basis. If at the end of the test you are not entirely convinced that 
our Grease produces better results than any other grease you ever tried, and at 
lower cost, we will accept settlement for the quantity used on such basis ag 
YOU may consider equitable considering the service YOU obtain from them, 


We’ll be glad to tell you more about this plan. 


Hulburt Oil & Grease Co., “auieis* Philadelphia, Pa. 


Distributing Points Throughout Coal Fields. 
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O. S. Are You Interested In Better Mine Cars? 


pependane : The be be durabl d it t 
= = he better mine car must be durable, and it must pro- 
Locomotive = vide the greatest possible capacity without unneces- 







Cranes sarv weight. 

. Irwin Mine Cars are designed and built to fill those 
Especially adapted requirements. For durability, for the economy of 
for the rapid han- operation that means a dividend-paying mine, get the 
dling of materials. 


Irwin Mine Car. 
Reduce your han- 
dling costs to a mini- 
mum and cut out all 
demurrage charges 
on railroad cars by 
the installation of a 


Dependable 
Locomotive Crane 
Manufactured by 

Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 


Main Offices: Chicago, IIl. Factory: Huntington, Ind. 
TMM 


Write for details. 


Irwin Foundry 


& Mine Car Co. 
Irwin, Pa. 
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is ideal for driving generators, pumps and fans 
for all service, because of its simplicity, effi- 
ciency and reliability. There are more than 
4000 in operation. 


THE TERRY STEAM TURBINE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. T-434 
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MILWAUREE, v wis. U. S.A 
Power and Electrical Machinery, Mining Machinery, Pump- 
ing Engines, Centrifugal Pumps, Crushing Machinery, Steam 
and Electric Hoists, Power Transmission Machinery, Timber 
Treating and Preserving Machinery, Air Compressors. 
SUC 
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DIRECT CURRENT 
ALTERNATING CURRENT MOTORS 
Variable or Constant Speed—¥, to 50 H. P. 


UNIFRAME MOTORS are especially adapted to direct motor-driven 
ypparatus. No changes in mounting required, as dimensions of both 
A.C. and DC. motors of same hp. rating are identical. 


1622-28 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Eastern Sales Office, 110 West 40th St.. New York, N. Y. 
ESL 
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fed LAVAL STEAM TURBINE CO. 


Trenton, N. J. 


Steam Turbines, singie and multi-stage, geared and 
directly connected, and for belt anc rope drives; for all 
steam conditions; capacities up to 15,000 hp. Catalog D71. 
Complete Turbo Generator Sets. 

Double Helical Speed Reducing Gears for high speed 
service. Catalog G71. 

Centrifugal Pumps, single and multi-stage, horizontal 
and vertical shaft, for all heads and capacities. Catalog B71. 
Centrifugal Blowers and Compressors for all deliveries 
and all pressures up to 125 lbs. Catalog L71. 
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1 PLYMOUTH 

Gasoline Locomotives 

For all Industrial Haulage 
Ask for Bulletins 


THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH CO. 
- Plymouth, Ohio, U. S. A. 
TMM OOOO ne 
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PUMPS 


Electric, Steam, Boiler Feed 
BOYTS, PORTER & CO. 


Connellsville, Pa. 


rE 


Nolan Automatic Caging Systems 


for use at 


shaft bottoms, on tipples with any kind of dump, and at 
the head of incline. 


THE MINING SAFETY DEVICE CoO. 
Bowerston, Ohio 
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MINE 
CARS 


Buy Now—So, when production comes you will be pre- 
pared to take care of it. 


The WATT CO. offers you a real service. ‘‘Our factory 
the largest in the world devoted alone to car building.” 





Engineering Service 
Free 


Catalogs. 


“Car Builders for 
Over 50 Years” 





303-C 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 


Barnesville, Ohio 


Denver: Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., Boston Bldg. 
San Francisco: N. D. Phelps, Sheldon Bldg. 


There is a lot to know about mine car lubrication. 


Send for a copy of our book, “MINE CAR LUBRICATION”. It is free. 


OIL COMPANY 
A 


(INDIANA) U S 
’ ’ 
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Be More Careful With Your Mine Cars 


— it Pays 


They are a necessary and important 
part of your mine equipment, so give 
them proper consideration. Don’t 
think that just because they are 
rough, dirty and rumbling they can 
stand neglect. 

First of all see that they are proper- 
ly lubricated by using 

‘SUPERLA MINE CAR GREASES 


(Made in three consistencies) 


Superla 18 Grease 
Superla 39 Grease 
Superla 57 Grease 


To insure the proper lubrication of mine 
cars our Superla Greases are prepared with 
the same care, as are our finest cylinder oils. 
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There is no Secret 
About the Economy of 


The 
Una-Flow Steam Engine 


The new edition of Prof. Stumpf’s book explains the funda- 
mentals of the success of this prime mover, and deals with 
the latest steam engine practice, both in Europe and the 
United States. 


It is of interest to the designer, builder and buyer of steam 
engines. 


STUMPF LOW Price 
= $5.00 


STUMPF 
UNA-FLOW 
ENGINE CO. 


Incorporated 


D a S i G N 206 E. yepeirt gta 


Syracuse, 





Stumpf Una-Flow Engine Co,, Inc., 206 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me Prof. Stumpf’s latest book on ‘The 
Una-Flow Steam Engine,’ for which $5.00 is enclosed. 
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HELMICK 


Mine Cars 


Designed especially for 
your needs. 










Service and workman- = 
ship unsurpassed. — 


Steel Rail Frog Switche 
and Accessories 


Roll Back Dumps 


Helmick Foundry & Machine Co. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
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The Hockensmith Eureka 


Weighing 105 pounds, will perform any service that 
can be obtained from another wheel weighing 120 
pounds—will outwear the heavier wheel—and will 
reduce operating and replacement cost throughout 
its term of service. 





Over 1,000,000 Hockensmith Eurekas 


are proving this in service. 


HocKENSMITH 


WHEEL AND MINE Car CoMPANY 
Penn, Pa. 
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The wear resisting and long life 
elements transmitted to all parts with 
which it comes in contact makes 
OHIO MINE CAR GREASE a 
favorite wherever this efficient lub- 
ricant is used. 


TOE 


This grease positively meets all con- 
ditions of MINE CAR lubrication and 
there are hundreds of users who will 
verify all claims we make for the 
supreme satisfaction it gives. May 
we include your name among this list ? 


Ohio Grease Company 
Loudonville, Ohio 
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THE WONDERFUL AUTO- 
MATIC DROP BOTTOM 


ALSO OTHER MINE CARS 


AND THE WHITNEY WONDER” 
ROLLER BEARING TRUCKS 


Se 
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KNOXVILLE, 


PATO 


WonDER WHEEL 
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Feeds without  fric- 
tional heat and main- 
tains its normal con- 
sistency in all tem- 
e peratures, from 40 de- 
grees below zero to 
as? 300 degrees above. 


GRE A SE And no pressure is 


great enough to cause 
it to drip from bear- 
ing surfaces, 
Write for Bulletin Number 26 
The Keystone Lubricating Company 
Established 1884 


Executive Offices and Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branches throughout the World 
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PHILLIPS 


Patent Open Cap Wheel Truck 





S$ seldon shopped on account of truck 

I trouble. Hoids lubricant for long periods: 
_ Is easily applied with a few large bolts. Is 

guaranteed for a year against hub wear. 

Has full-floating axles with visible linch pins. 

This Truck is the ideal running-gear for large or 

small mines, light or heavy cars, animal or mechan- 

ical haulage. It will solve that problem of hard- 

running cars—on level track it runs 25 per cent 

easier than other improved trucks selling at the 


same price. 
Write us today 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Co. 
So. 23rd & Jane Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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THE EGYPTIAN 


Roller Bearing Mine Car Trucks 


Hite 


CHILLED TREAR 
AND FLANGE 


BEARING GREASE PLUG 
RETAINER WASHER | 
be FELT PACKING 
% SPRING COTTER 


HIGH CARBON 
STEEL AXLE 


HYATT ROLLER 
BEARING 


STEEL FRICTION 
WASHER 


The durability and simplicity of 


Egyptian trucks eliminate frequent 
maintenance attention, keeping cars off 
the repair tracks and raising the 
standard of economy. 

Strength and safety, simplicity of in- 
stallation and accessibility of the pro- 
tected roller raceway are combined 
features to be found only in Egyptian 
design. 

Complete information will be sent 

upon request. 





Egyptian Iron Works 


“Dept. C. A.” Murphysboro, III. 
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Greater Capacity 


HE ability of Gurney Ball 
Bearings to sustain greater 
loads is celebrated. 


This greater capacity is secured by 


1. The use of more and _ larger 
balls assembled without a filling 
slot. 


2. An area of contact under heavy 
loading or shock due to the 
Gurney design—a close coinci- 
dence between curveture of the 
balls and curvature of the race- 
ways, so that their slight dis- 
tortions under shock automatic- 
ally increases the contact of the 
units. 


Let our Engineering Department 
help in solving your _ bearing 
problems. 


Gurney Ball Bearing Co. 


Conrad Patent Licensee 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


GURNEY 


BALL BEARINGS .... 
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Hills and Haulage 


Steep hills, rough roads, a moun- 
tain between mine and tipple, a 
river intervening—the coal-laden 
buckets of 


B & B Aerial Tramways 


take fhem all ‘on high.” Scores of 
mines are getting greater output at less 
labor cost than by any surface system. 
Write for Aerial Tramway Book No. 9 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE Co. 
New York ST. LOUIS Seattle 


B-45B 
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Leschen Wire Rope Is Dependable 


When’ you buy Leschen Wire Rope you are not experi- 
menting, for its ability has been proven by its service record. 


For heavy mine hoisting and haulage and for steam shovels, 
mining machines, etc., we recommend Hercules 
(Red-Strand) Wire Rope because its unusual dura- J 
bility enables it to work with 
marked economy under such 
conditions. 


Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
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CUCU 
NIINUVOUS F 
ON TACT 
Maintenance of _ portable 
cable is not expensive with 
the Gleason Reel to keep it 
Write tod for 1 ’ 
ices iorbeee etd safely coiled out of harm’s 
Reels, Recep, way when not in use. A 
Cables sens one Reel makes a cable last ten 


times longer. 











Je Wii “GLEASON & COMPANY 
239 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WILL KEEP YOUR POWER BILL DOWN 


THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY IMPROVEMENT CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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. “SOLIDCAR” SELF-DUMPING CAGES 


R-DUMPERS FOR MINE CARS ass 
(eRAvITY, BL CAR CONTROL AND CAGING EQUIPMENT 


@RAVITY, ELECTRICAL OR PNEUMATIC DRIVE) AG 


SSS OL 


{ THE MECHANICAL SPRAGGER SS 
‘AUTOMATIC TRIP CONTROL EQUIPMENT — 





ROTARY CAR - DUMPERS ‘FO "OR, 
STANDARD GAUGE RAILROAD CARS. 





‘‘See Information in Keystone Mining Catalog’”’ 
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West Virginia Rail Co. 


Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 
12-16-20-25-30-35-40-45-Ibs. per yd. 
Huntington, W.Va. 
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AUTOMATIC AERIAL TRAMWAYS 


Hauls more coal at less cost. 
Write for details 


INTERSTATE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
25 Church Street, New York City 
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8, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40 Ib. per a 
Splices, Spikes, Frogs and Switches 


UNITED STATES RAIL Co. 
: CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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DO YOU WANT A SALESMAN 
OR OTHER ASSISTANT? 4 


If so, put an advertisement under “Positions Vacant” 
in the Searchlight Section. The result will be both 
quick and satisfactory. 


Get YOUR Wants Into the Searchlight 
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WHEN heavy locomotives, hauling heavily loaded 
cars go roaring through the entries at thirty miles an 


hour—it pays to have frogs that assure absolute 
WEIR = 
An absurdly small cost then, for safety—the Titan 
Synonyms Frog of Titanium Steel 


WEAR The Titan Frog is absolute in action. You can 


always depend upon it. No parts to break. It is 
made of one piece and will outlast any semi-steel 
proposition. 

Details and prices by return mail. 


“Titan” Frog 
o 
Titanium Steel 


Guaranteed 
against 
Breakage 


Woir Frog Company 


Cincinnati,Ohio 
Established 1882 


Largest and oldest company in the United States making a specialty of track work for 
mines. Complete turnouts for rooms, tram roads and tipples. Prompt shipments, 
durable work and reasonable price. Our Engineering Force is at your service. 





FROGS- CROSSINGS -SWITCH STANDS -SWITCHES- Room TURNOUTS - Etc 


The “CHAMPION?” Parallel Throw Switch Stand 


The lever of this stand throws 
parallel with the rail and operates 
through an angle of 180 degrees. 
There are none of the objection- 
able features of the vertical lever 
and the horizontal position makes 
the stand self-locking and non- 
automatic. ‘There are three sizes; 
for rail from 12 to 100 pounds. 





“Depend The “Cincinnati” Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Established 1906 


3 3 REPRESENTATIVES: 
J : : i e. BENTON, ILL.: Mine Safety & Service Co. 
U; on I t RETR OOTON: Me Fe Peolcted. ee PITTSBURGH: T. H. Edelblute Co., Wabash Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM: The United Railway Supply Co. 





“CINCINNATI” 
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Frogs Switches Crossings Room Turnouts Switch Stands 


ENTRAML. 


MINE TRACK EQUIPMENT 


The little things count 


The cost of mine haulage and track maintenance is 
Switch Stand, with grin made up of a host of trivial factors. Some of the great- 
est are seemingly the smallest. For example, a switch 
that binds may be regarded merely as an annoyance. 
But its failure to operate easily reflects directly into 
your costs. 





























Because “Central”? equipment is scientifically planned 
and staunchly built it insures against operating diffi- 
culties which increase costs. 


The Central Frog & Switch Co. 


Split Switch Cincinnati, Ohio 





























we TIREX 


(ALL RUBBER) 


PORTABLE CORD 


Tirex Cord is noteworthy because of its clean outer 
surface. It may easily be wiped clean when 
soiled and is always ready for the next job. 

It does not collect and hold dirt or 
grease and will not absorb 
moisture. 








Send for descriptive circular 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE @ 


MANUFACTURERS 





201 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON 9 
CHICAGO —_ SAN FRANCISCO 
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WHAT AND WHERE TO BUY 


A Classified Index of Advertisers in this Issue 
For Alphabetical Index See Last Page 





Aerial Tramways 
ahestos & Bascom Rope 


0. 
Interstate Equipment Corp. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 


Air Aftercoolers 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Air Receivers 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Armature Repair, Machinery 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Armatures and Field Coils 
Nelson Co., I. R. 


Ash Handling Machinery 
Combustion Engr’ing Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Augers, Coal (See Drills) 


Battery Boxes | 
Paragon Electric Co. 


Bearings, Ball and Roller 
Gurney Ball Bearing Co. 
phe dae Fary. & Mch. 

oO. 


Belt Dressing 
Keystone Lubricating Co. 


Belts, Conveyor 
Link-Belt Co. 


Belts, Transmission 
Link-Belt Co. 


Bit Sharpeners 
Little Giant Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Blowers 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Eynon-Evans Corp. 


Boilers, Water Tube 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


Bonding Machines 
Electric Railway Impt. 


Books, Coupon 
Allison Coupon Co. 


Co. 


Books, Technical 
MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


Box Car Loaders 

Fairmont Mining Mchry Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Manierre Eng. & Mchry Co. 


Breaker Machinery 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Vulean Iron Works 
Wilmot Engineering Co. 


breakers, Circuit, Electric 
(See Circuit Breakers, 
Electric) 


suckets, Clamshell 
Blaw-Knox Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 


Buckets, Coal Handling 
Fairmont Mining Mchry Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Buckets, Elevator 
partes & Snow Co., The 


Fairmont Mining Mchry Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Building Materials 
Robertson Co., H. H. 


Cableways 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Interstate Equipment Corp. 


Cagers 
Mining Safety Device Co. 


Cagers, Automatic 
Car-Dumper & Equip. Co. 
Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt. 
Mining Safety Device Co. 


Cages 

Fairmont Mining Mchry Co. 
Helmick Fdry-Mch. Co. 
Mining Safety Device Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 


Cages, Self-Dumping 
Car-Dumper & Equip. Co. 
Car Hauls 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Car Loaders (See Box Car 
Loaders) 





Car Stops, Automatic 
Car-Dumper & Equip. Co. 
Fairmont Mining Mchry Co. 
Mining Safety Device Co. 
Phillips M. & M. Supply Co. 


Cars and Car Wheels 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Fairmont Mining Mchry Co. 
Helmick Fdry.-Mch. Co. 
aon em Ww. & M. Car 
0. 
Irwin Fdry & Mine Car Co. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Phillips M. & M. Supply Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 


Cars, Mine Air Compressor 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Cars, Roller Bearing for 
Gurney Ball Bearing Co. 
Royersford Fdry. & Mch. Co 


Cars, Steel Mining 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Castings 

Eynon-Evans Corp. 

Falk Corp. 

Fi eta W. & M. Car 


Oo. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Nuttall Co. R. D. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 


Castings, Iron, Brass or 
Bronze 
Fairmont Mining Mchy Co. 


Cement Guns 
Cement-Gun Co., Inc. 


Chain Flight Conveyors 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Chains 
Fairmont Mining Mchy Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Chutes 
Helmick Fdry-Mch. Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 


Circuit Breakers, Electric 
Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co. 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & M. Co. 

Clamps, Trolley Wire 


Electric Railway Equip. Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 


Clutches, Friction 
Caldwell & Co., Inc., W. E. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Coal 
(See Special Index page 42) 


Coal and Ash Handling Mchry 
Gleason & Co., J. L. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Coal Drills, Elec. & Pneumatic 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Coal Handling Machinery 
Holmes & Bros. Inec., Robt. 


Coal Loaders 
Manierre Engr. & Mchry Co. 


Coal Mining Equipment 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


Coal Mining Plants 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


Coal Storage & Rehandling 
Mehry, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 


Coke Loaders 
Manierre Engr. & Mchry Co. 


Coke Oven Drawing and 
Leveling Machines 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 


Compressors, Air 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cement-Gun Co., Inc. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Concentrators 
Deister Concentrator Co. 
Deister Machine Co, 





Concrete Construction 
Cement-Gun Co., Ine. 


Concrete Finishing Tools 
Cement-Gun Co., Inc. 


Consulting Engineers (See 
Alphabetical Index) 


Controller Equipment 
Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co. 


Controllers 

General Electric Co. 

Goodman Mfg. Co. 

ph a Elec. & Mfg. 
0. 


Conveyors, Cable Flight Re- 
tarding aS 
Fairmont Mining Mchy Co. 


Conveyors, Chain Flight 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 


Conveyors, Coal 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Fairmont Mining Mchy Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Marion Mch F. & S. Co. 
Robins Conveying Blt Co. 


Couplings Mine Car 
Fairmont Mining Mchy. Co. 
Hockensmith W. & M. Car 
Co. 


Cranes 
Link-Belt Co. 


Cranes, Locomotive 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 


Cranes, Traveling 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 


Crossings (See Switches, 
Frogs and Crossings) 


Crushers, Coal 

American Pulverizer Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Marion Mch. F. & S. Co. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 


Dealers’ Machinery ; 
(Rail, Pipe and Mis. Equip.) 
Archer Armstrong & Co. 
Carlin Mach. Co., John H. 
Duquesne Elec. Mfg. Co. 
Foster Co., H. M. 

Frank, M. K. 

Gregory Electric Co. 

Grey Steel Products Co. 
Merchants Steel & S. Co. 
Miller-Owen Electric Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Power Mchy. Exchange, Inc. 
Sherwood, E. C. 

Standard Rail & Steel Co. 


Diamond Core Drill, Contract; 


ing 
Diamond Drilling & Exp. Co. 
Hoffman Bros. 

Longyear Co., E. J. 
Punxsutawney D. & C. Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
West Virginia Drilling Co. 


Drafting Materials (See Eng. 
Instruments and Supplies) 


Driers, Sand 3 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Drills, Air 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 


Drills, Air (Portable) 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co. 


Drills, Core 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Longyear Co., E. J 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Drills, Electric 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Fairmont Mining Mchy Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 





Drills, Electrie (Portable) 
General Electric Co. 


Drills, Mine Car 
Fairmont Mining Mchy Co. 


Drills, Power 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co. 


Drills, Rock 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co. 


Drives, Silent Chain 
Link-Belt Co. 


Lump Protectors 
Mining Safety Device Co. 


Dumps, Cross-Over 

Helmick Fdry. & Mch. Co. 
Phillips M. & M. Supply Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 


Dumps, Cross Over and Kick 
Back 
Fairmont, Mining Mchy Co. 


Dumps, Rotary 
Car-Dumper & Equip. Co. 
Fairmont Mining Machy Co. 


Dynamos (See Generators) 


Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies : 


General Electric Co. 


Electric Haulage Supplies 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Elevators and Conveyors 
Fairmont Mining Mchy Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 


Engineering Instruments and 
Supplies 
Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. 


Engineering & Technical Bks. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. 


Engines, Hoist and Haulage 
Holmes & Bros. Inc., Robt. 
Vulean Iron Works 


Engines, Oil 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Engines, Steam 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
gin es Una-Flow Engine 


Engines, Steam Una-Flow 
te Una-Flow Engine 
oO. 


Fans, Ventilating 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 


Feeders, Apron and Oscillating 
Fairment Mining Mchy Co. 


Feeders, Automatic 
Mining Safety Device Co. 


Fittings, Wire Rope 
(See Rope Wire) 


Floodlights, Portable 
General Electric Co. 


Gage Cocks 
Eynon-Evans Corp. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 


Gages, Water, Boiler and Lo- 
comotive 

Crane Co. 

Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co, 

Okio Brass Co. 


Gear Cases) 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Gears 
Falk Corp. 
Faweus Machine Co. 
Medart Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Nuttal Co., R. D. 
Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co. 
Vulvan Iron Works 


Gears, Herringbone 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Nuttall Co., R. D. 
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Generators and Generating 
Units 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Terry Steam Turbine Co. 


Grates, Traveling 
Combustion Engr’ing Corp 


Greases 

Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 
Keystone Lubricating Co. 
Ohio Grease Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 
Standard Oil Co. 


Grinders, Portable 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Hammers, Power 
Little Giant Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Hangers (See Pulleys) 


Headlights, Locomotive 
Electric Service Supplies Co 
General Electric Co. 


Hitchings 
eaerioony Car Mining Mchy. 
oO. 


Hoists 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co. 


Hoists, Cableways 
Flory Mfg. Co., S. 


Hoists, Chain 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Hoists, Electric 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
English Tool & Supply Co. 
Holmes & Bros. Ine,, Robt. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 


Hoists, Portable 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Hoists, Skip 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 


Hoists, Steani 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
English Tool & Supply Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 


Hole Punching Machine 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co. 


Hose, Air 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Hydraulic Machinery 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Incline Plane Machinery 
Fairmont Mining Mchy Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 


Injectors and Ejectors 
Crane Co. 
Eynon-Evans Corp. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Insulators, Section f 
Electric Railway Equip. Co. 


Lamps, Are & Incandescent 
General Electric Co. 


Lamps Electric 
Westinghouse Elec. & M. Co. 


Larries, Coke Oven 
Fairmont Mining Mchy Co. 


Lightning Arresters 
Electrie Service Supplies Co. 


Loaders, Box Car (See Box 
Car Loaders) 


Loaders, Coal 
Lake Superior Loader Co. 


Loaders, Wagon & Truck 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Loading Booms 

Fairmont Mining Mchy Co 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morrow Mfg. Co. 


. 
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Locomotives, ara Air | Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Porter Co., H. 
Vulcan Iron Works 


Locomotives, Electric 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & M. Co. 


Locomotives, Gasoline 
Fate-Root-Heath Co. 
Hadfield-Penfield Steel Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 


Locomotive Geared 
Lima Locomotive Wks. Ine. 


Locomotive, Steam 

Lima Locomotive Wks. Inc. 
Porter Co., H. K. 

Vulean Iron Works 


Locomotives, Storage Battery 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 

Ironton Engine Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & M. Co. 

Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 


Lubricants 

Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 
Ohio Grease Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 


Lubricators 

Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 
Keystone Lubricating Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Ohio Grease Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 


Machine Tools 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 


Machines, Shoveling 
Lake Superior Loader Co. 


Mechanical Draft Apparatus 
Buckeye Blower Co. 


Mining Machines 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 


Mining Machines, Chain and 
Puncher 

Goodman Mfg. Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Motors 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
General Mfg. Co. 
Wesche Elec. Co., B. A. 
Westinghouse Elec. & M. Co. 


Oil & Grease Cups 
Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 
Keystone Lubricating Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Ohio Grease Co. 


Oils 
Keystone Lubricating Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 


Perforated Metals 

Chicago Perforating Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Harrington & King Perf. Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Picking Tables 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Fairmont Mining Mchy. Co. 


All sizes 
and 
shapes 


of Holes 


Link-Belt Co. | 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 


Pipe 
Michigan Pipe Co. 


Pipe Cutting and Threading 

Machinery | 

Toledo Pipe Threading Mch. | 
Co. 


Pipe, Spiral Riveted 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co. 


Pipe, Wood 
Wyckoff & Son Co., A 


Power Transmission Machy. 
Caldwell Co., Inc., W. E. 
Preservatives, Wood (See 
Wood Preservatives) 


Pulleys, Shafting & Hangers 
Caldwell & Co., Inc., W. E. 
Electric Railway Equip. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Medart Co. 


Pulverized Fuel Equipment 
Combustion Eng’rg Corp. 


and Coke 
Co. 


Pulverizers, Coal 
American Pulverizer 





Pump Plungers 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 


Pumps 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Pumps, Boiler Feed 
Barrett, Haentjens & Co. 
Deming Co. 

Terry Steam Turbine Co. 


Pumps, Centrifugal 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Barrett, Haentiens & Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Terry Steam Turbine Co. 


Pumps, Pneumatie Air Lift 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Pumps, Power 

Boyts, Porter & Co. 
Deming Co. 

Fairmont Mining Mchy. Co. 
Pumps, Vacuum 

Chicago Pneumatie Tool Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Rail Bonds 

American Steel & Wire Co. 
Electric R’way Impt. Co. 
Electrie Service Supplies Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Ohio Brass Co. 


Rails and Rail Joints 
U. S, Rail Co. 
West Virginia Rail Co 


Reels 
Gleason & Co., J. L. 


Refrigeration, Automatic for 
Coal Mine Stores 
Automatic Refrigerating Co. 


Repairing, Electric 
Nelson Co., I. R. 


Retarders, R. R. Car 
Fairmont Mining Mchy Co.. 


Roofing and Siding—Asbestos 
—Protected Metal — Cor- 
rugated 

Robertson Co., H. H. 
» 


Rope, Manila and Jute 
peepee & Bascom Rope 
oO. 


Rope Transmission 
Ba & Bascom Rope 


- 


Rope, Wire 
fe & Bascom Rope 


Hazard Mfg. Co. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., J. A. 


Rotary Car Dumpers 
Car-Dumper & Equip. Co. 


Safety Appliances 
Mining Safety Device Co. 


Seales 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


(See Con- 
Directory ) 


School & Colleges 
sulting Engrs. 


Scraper Loaders 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 


Screens & Perforated Sheeting 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Harrington & King Perforat- 

ing Co. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Marion Mch F. & S. Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburugh Perforating Co. 


Second-Hand Equipment (See 
Searchlight Section) 
Archer Armstrong & Co, 
Carlin Mach, Co., John H. 
Duquesne Electric Mfg. Co. 
Gregory Electric Co. 

Grey Steel Products Co. 

I. R. Nelson Co. 

Merchants Steel & S. Co. 
Miller-Owen Electric Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Nelson Co., I. R. 

Power Mach. Exchange, Inc. 
Sherwood, E. C. 

Standard Rail & Steel Co. 


Shaft Sinking 
Longyear Co., E. J. 


Sheaves and Rollers 
Fairmont Mining Mchy. Co. 
Medart Co. 

Sanford-Day Iron Works 


Sheets, Corrugated 
Robertson Co., H. H. 


Shoveling Machines 
Lake Superior Loader Co. 


Shovels 

Pittsburgh Shovel Co. 
Siding, Corrugated and Plain 
Robertson Co., H. H. 
Signal Systems ; 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Skylights 
Robertson Co., H. H. 


Sprocket Wheels 


Caldwell Co., Ine., W. E. 
Medart Co. 
Starters, Motor 


Automatie Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co. 


Stocks, Dies, Vises 
es Pipe Threading Mch. 
Oo. 


Stokers, Hand ; 
Combuston Engr’ing Corp. 


Stokers, Mechanical 
Babeock & Wilcox Co. 
Combustion Engr’ing Corp. 


Surveying Instruments 
Engineering 
and Supplies) 


(See 
Instruments 


Switchboards, Power 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & M. Co. 


Switches, Frogs ahs Crossings 
Central F. & S. 

Cinti. Frog & Switch Co. 
Egyptian Iron Works 

Weir Frog Co. 


Tables, Coal Washing 
Deister Concentrator Co. 


Tanks, Wood and Steel 
Caldwell Co; ine, We i. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 


Telephone Equipment 
Paragon Electric Co, 
Rome Wire Co. 


Telephones, Mines 
Electric Service Sup. Co. 


Testing Laboratories ~ (See 
Consulting Engs. Directory) 


Thermostats, Bearing 
Automatie Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co. 


— Steel 
Fairmont Mining Mchry Co. 


Tipples and Tipple Equip. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Fairmont Mining Mchry Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Marion Mch., & S. Co. 
Phillips M. & M. Supply Co. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


Towers, Water 


Caldwell Co., Inc., W. E. 


Tracks, Portable Rail, etc. 
Central F. & S. Co 

Cinti. Frog & Switch Co. 
Egyptian Iron Works 


Weir Frog Co. 


Tramways, Aerial (See Aerial 
Tramwawys) 


Transformers 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & M. Co. 


Traps, Steam 
Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 


Trolley Material, Overhead 
Electric Railway Equip. Co. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. | 
General Electric Co. 

Ohio Brass Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & M. Co. 


Trolley Wheel Bushings 
Electric aes a Equip. Co. 
Nuttal Co., R: D. 
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Trolley Wheels and Harps 
Electric alyay: Equip. Co. 
Nuttal Co., R. D. 

Ohio Brass Co. 


Trolley Wire 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


Tubes, Boiler (See Boiler 
Water Tubes) 


Turbines, Steam 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg, Co. 

Barrett, Haentjens & Co. 

DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. | 
General Electric Co. , 
Terry Steam Turbine Co. 
Westinghouse Elec, & M. Co. 


Valves 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Ventilators 
Robertson Co., H. H. 


Washeries, Coal 

Deister Concentrator Co. 
Deister Machine Co. 
Fairmont Mining Mchy. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


Waste 
pone Fae & Bascom Rope 
Oo. 


Water Columns 
Lunkenheimer Co, 


Water Softening and Purify- 
ing Apparatus 
Seaife & Sons Co.. Wm. B. 


Weigh Baskets (See Tipples 
and Tipple Equipment) 


Welders, Rail Joint 

Electric Railway Impt. Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 

Welders, Electric, Portable, 
Rail Bond 


Electric Railway Impt. Co. | 
Ohio Brass Co. 


Welding Apparatus 

Electric Railway Impt. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Ohio Brass Co. 


Wheels, Car (See Cars and ; 
Car Wheels) : 


Whistles 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Wire and Cable 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Anaconda Copper M’ing Co. 
ga & Bascom Rope 
Oo. 

General Electric Co. 

Hazard Mfg. Co. 

Interstate Equipment Corp. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 
Paragon Electric Co. 
Roeblings’ Sons Co., J. A. 
Rome Wire Co. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co. . 


Wire, Insulated 
Rome Wire Co, 


Wire, Trolley (See Trolley 
Wire) 


Wood Preservatives 
Zinsser & Co. 
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Clinchfield Fuel Co. 


PERFORATED METAL 





FOR SCREENING, SIZING ann WASHING COAL 


The Harrington & King Perforating Company 


628 No. Union Avenue, Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 





Penn Coal & Coke Corp. 


All kinds 
and 

thick- 
nesses of 
Metal 


New York Office: 114 Liberty Street 
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| FACTS on Coal 
Mining Costs 










Since the question of production cost is 

so vital to the coa mining industry 

today, coal mining executives and engi- 

neers will be particularly interested in this 
new book. 


The book shows actual costs of doing work in 
representative mines throughout the country. 


It describes methods that have proved particu- 
larly profitable for other coal mining companies. 


It contrasts various systems of mining as to effi- 
ciency and economy. 


It discusses frankly, and in a sound, commonsense 
way, labor-saving machinery and shows when it is 
economical to install such equipment. 


Coal Mining 
Costs 


By A. T. Shurick 


formerly Associate Editor of Coal Age 
515 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $5.00 net, postpaid 


Wey 

ON The book is practical and specific throughout. It analyzes operations and 
gives detailed costs for every step. These costs are so itemized that proper 
rate substitutions for various times and localities may easily be made. 


Mr. Shurick has been in close contact with the coal mining industry for 
many years. In preparing the book, he had the assistance of many prominent 
coal mining engineers and executives. 


The recognized value of cost data in : epee 
other branches of engineering suggests TF tee C1Omlnallen Coupon 
the importance to you of this first book ! 


: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
on coal mining costs. 


You may send me on 10 days’ approval Shurick’s Coal Mining Costs, 
$5.00 net. 


I agree to pay for the book or return it postpaid within 10 days of receipt. 


This book helps you answer the ques- 


° “= ....l am a regular subscriber to COAL AGE. 
tion: 
....1 am a member of the A.I.M:M.E. 


“What is the most economical way to 
mine coal? 


Signed epee ta iis ae ee eat: «VE oc Sleledsidiclely 6+ t 40, duos oe salwar oe 
ACOvGss rari ere meer a Pr An rN ere t, aiataueiale aces reSioeies s Sa Se * e 
Official Posi ti nate eee tee ke re s,s oe ciao tie ect wage oe aee 
Namesol @anip anys. ssc ciinanis cca take enn «pats Safe aie te. 8 las ee 


(Books sent on approval to retail purchasers in U. 8. and orcas only.) - 
> 6-29-22 


Examine this new book 


for 10 days FREE 
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= It has greatest possible tensile strength, 

= and high conductivity—all the essentials for best service and durability. More 
= serviceable than hard drawn copper and a lot cheaper. 
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Blue Center Steel Rope 


Steel Made in Small Furnaces. 
Acid Open Hearth Process 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE PUMPS 





Here’s a High-Pressure 
Pump of Proven Worth 


The ‘“‘Coalinga’’ Steam Pumps are designed to give 
dependable service on such severe pumping jobs as 
elevating water from deep mines and other similar work 
against pressure up to 750 pounds per square inch. 
Large valve areas and direct passages reduce friction. 
Parts are interchangeable—and easily accessible. 


The complete line of Fairbanks-Morse pumps 
includes steam, power and centrifugals for pumping at 
high and low pressures and for practically every service 
condition. 


The successful performance through year after 
year of thousands of Fairbanks-Morse pumps is a proof 
of quality that should influence you to put these pumps 
to work on your most exacting jobs. 


b ke v {5s 
MANUFACTURERS CHicAGco 
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Er@ines- Pumps- Motors- Hoists - Air Compressors - Fairbanks Scales- Sheffield Motor Cars- Stand pipes- Caaling Stations- Etc 
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because it is 


Simple 
to Operate, 
Substantially 
Built and 
Dependable 


Write Today for Particulars 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Philadelphia Chicago Indianapolis 


New York 
Boston 9 
Pittsburgh 


Woolworth Bldg. 
49 Federal St. 
1501 Park Bldg. 


tz» LOWS meee bie. stelwtle dies sls etuLok Central Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


Buffalo 


Ellicott Square 


Wilkes-Barre Bank Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va. Robson-Prichard Bldg. 
Cleveland 429 Kirby Bldg. 
Detroit 4210 Woodward Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 306 Elmhurst Bldg. 
Louisville, Ky. F. Wehle, Starks Bldg. 
New Orleans . O. Hinz, 504 Carondelet Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala. ...S8. L. Morrow, 720 Brown-Marx Bldg. 
Seattle 820 First Ave., S. 
Portland, Ore. 161 First St. 
San Francisco 168 Second St. 
Los Angeles Los Angeles St. 
Denver Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., Boston Bldg. 
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